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HON. JAMES O. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3. 1958 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] at the annual 
dinner of the Traffic Club of New York 
City on February 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN MCCLELLAN AT THE 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE TRAFFIC CLUB OF 
New Tonk. New Youre Crry, N. V., FEB- 
RUARY 20, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, it is a very great honor to 
be your guest this evening. It is a high 
Privilege indeed to have this opportunity to 
address such a magnificent audience. I have 
looked forward to this delightful occasion 
With keen pleasure and anticipation. 

I have long heard that your annual dinners 
are distinguished by the fact that they at- 

large numbers of outstanding leaders 
who are truly representative of the transpor- 
tation industry and the traffic systems of our 
Breat country, and this one is no exception. 

Before this informed group it would be 
fruitless for me to talk about the vital impor- 
tance of transportation as it is related to 

growth, economic power, and security of 
gur Nation. You who are directly associated 
with, and who are so thoroughly acquainted 
With, the history and outstanding achieve- 
ments of our transportation industry could 
ly be impressed by any statistics that I 
Might quote, nor could you be entertained 
— or benent from, any glittering general- 
ties in which I might indulge. 
Although I am in a general way familiar 
With pressing problems how confronting some 
segments of transportation, it would be most 
Picsumptous of me, with my limited knowl- 
ti Re, to undertake at this time any informa- 
Ve discussion of them, or to offer any sug- 


. of a legislative program for their 


nde of your dimcuities I know need leg- 
tive attention. The Congress in aware 
tur t. and I am persuaded that it will 
© early consideration to bilis that are 
elim to remove discrimination and to 
eine inequitics wherever they may now 
with, To that end, I shall gladly cooperate 
55 MY colleagues who serve on the respec- 
those wnmittess having Jurisdiction over 
Sona and who have the initial re- 
Ei ity for processing and recommend- 
ul proprinte corrective legislation. 
SE te miant my remarks shall be addressed, 
trans matters of peculiar Interest to the 
d biet om Industry alone, but rather 


tots of grave concern to ull of our citi- 
1 everywhere, 
rent ity Not believe it is an overstatement of 


fo say that we stand today st a cru- 
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cial turning point in world history. Inter- 
national tensions, it seems to me, mount 
rather than diminish. Our security con- 
tinues to be threatened; our safety endan- 
gered; our freedom and our very survival 
challenged. 

No Congress within my service or memory 
has been confronted with gravyer or more 
urgent problems demanding attention and 
action. These problems involve intricate, 
complex, and highly controversial issues that 
must be resolved. Their proper solution will 
require wisdom, courage, and statesmanship 
of the highest order. 

During the past dozen years in the cold- 
war struggle with atheistic communism, we 
have spent (under the stress of compelling 
necessity) more than $300 billion for an 
arsenal to keep ourselves and our allies. pre- 
pared for any eventuality. The Defense 
Establishment we have built has been, up 
to now, sufficient to deter Communist ag- 
gression. 

Our aim has been to maintain such con- 
trol of the Iand, of the sea, and of the air 
as would provide us protection and security. 
But a fundamental revolution has recently 
taken place. Science and technology have 
been advanced to such unprecedented di- 
mensions that dominance of the land, of 
the sea, and ot the air is no longer mili- 
tarily sufficient to insure our safety. 


The new frontiers projected on the hori- 
zon of this satellite age are fraught with haz- 
ards and dangers that force us into a contest 
with Russia for the mastery of outer space 
and for supremacy in ballistic missiles. Our 
survival may well depend upon—and I be- 
lieve it does—our ingenuity and capacity to 
not only keep pace with, but ahead of, the 
totalitarian world in those areas of sclence 
and technology, Should the Communist 
powers prevail in this contest, they will domi- 
nate this planet on which we live and have 
all humanity at their mercy. 


Such a potentiality is horrible to contem- 
plate, but such a possibility must be kept 
uppermost in our minds during the months 
and years ahead. In this cosmic duel we 
must be the victors, else we may well become 
the vanquished. 


Let us not be decelyed. The struggle on 
which we have embarked has no end in sight. 
It is a desperate, unrelating conflict of in- 
determinable duration. In the days gone by 
we have not beon indifferent, but neither 
have we been sufficiently alert. 


Made complacent by the knowledge of our 
incontestable superiority in the past, and by 
our overoptimism for the future, we have 
taken too much for granted. We relaxed our 
guard and miscalculated and underestimated 
what Russia was doing. Thus we have failed 
to assess properly the overall effort and prog- 
ress she was making. We have simply been 
too slow to grasp and acknowledge the full 
import and significance of the Communist 
tyranny and its international conspiracy. 

Recent Soviet successes present harsh and 
irrefutable proof that in some vital areas of 
science and technology Russia has gained, at 
least, a temporary lead and advantage. To 
me, this cold fact has somber implications 
of military peril which we cannot ignore 
except at the risk of our own destruction. 
We must recapture as quickly as possible 
that which we have lost. It is imperative 
that we do so, We cannot permit any con- 
siderations to interfere; we cannot brook 


any delay in our efforts to speed progress 
in that direction. 

Our highest hopes and aspirations, our 
ultimate goals, are, and have always been, 
to preserve freedom, to promote tranquillity 
among all nations, and to establish an honor- 
able and lasting peace. These ends cannot 
be achieved by our reverting to a posture of 
military weakness, or by our lagging second 
best to the totalitarian powers in our scien- 
tific and technological achievements, Such 
a decline in our international stature, If per- 
mitted to occur, would promptly expose and 
subject the whole free world to ruthless 
aggression and conquest. 

The attainment of our objectives poses 
problems and necessitates projects that 
transcend in magnitude and importance all 
other tasks and issues awaiting resolvement. 
They must remain the top priorities of our 
labors and ingenuity. A 

To meet the exacting demands they have, 
and will, thrust upon us, we shall need to 
develop, conserve, and prudently use our eco- 
nomic strength and resources. Sound fiscal 
policies are vital if we are to keep our econ- 
omy strong. The economic power that we 
shall surely need in the long and titanic 
struggle ahead is not reposed, nor can It be 
found, in an insolvent government and a 
bankrupt national treasury. 

Nor can we tolerate, in this era of challenge 
and crisis, anything in our domestic affairs 
which has an adverse impact and a weaken- 
ing influence upon the vigor and strength of 
our national economy. In my opinion, any 
improper practices, criminal activities, or 
oppressive conditions that prevail in labor- 
management relations definitely fall within 
that category, 

When I first became chairman of the Sen- 
ate select committee charged with the duty 
of investigating improper practicés in man- 
agement-labor relations, I had only a limited 
concept of the scope and the importance of 
the assignment that the committee was 
undertaking. Little did I realize then the 
full nature of the intimidation, coercion, 
force, violence, dictatorship, and corruption 
which were to be revealed, and the extent 
to which they had pervaded labor-manage- 
ment relations. The grim truth and ugly 
facts of the unwholesome conditions that 
prevall are now being brought to light before 
the bar of public opinion. 

As you may know, the committee is now 
preparing. and will soon submit to the Sen- 
ate, an interim report covering its work dur- 
ing the first year of its labors. When thia 
report becomes available to the public, I 
strongly commend it to each of you as must 
reading. Although the press has given the 
committee's revelations fine coverage, it has 
been impossible for it to present the full 
story in all of its sordid details. I believe 
that when you read the report you will agree 
with me that the combined talents of our 
best fiction writers could not have created or 
contrived a more fantastic story. 

The crime, corruption, and improper ac- 
tivities we have uncovered, as shown in the 
report, are so recurrent, shameful, and shock- 
ing as to constitute a national disgrace, It is 
almost incredible, almost unthinkable that 
such exploitation of the laboring man, of 
management, and of the general public as 
the committee has unearthed could happen 
in America, and, worse still, that it has Oc- 
cured, and still exists, with impunity. 

I do not believe there can be found in 
the annals of Congress a record of any com- 
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mittee that ever labored more faithfully 
than this select committee, or that devel- 
oped more factual and valuable information 
for legisiative purposes. 

Last year we held 104 days of public hear- 
ings in which we heard 486 witnesses whose 
recorded testimony covered 17,489 pages of 
transcript. In addition, the committee held 
many executive sessions and conferences. 
For each witness who appeared before the 
committee, the staff interviewed another 20 
or 25 people; and the staff also examined, 
checked, and screened literally thousands of 
letters, records, documents, and accounts. 
Nearly 100,000 letters were received. Seveny- 
five percent or more of these were from 
union members or thelr families. Thou- 
sands of complaints have been filed with us. 
Many ‘of them have real merit and warrant 
committee action. It will never be possible, 
however, for this committee to process all 
of them. 

From these facts alone, you can judge that 
the committee's task is stupendous. To de- 
scribe it as colossal would be no exaggera- 
tion. It is certainly most arduous, difficult, 
and often unpleasant. 

Necessarily, we have had to deal in many 
instances with people of low character, or 
of no character at all: manipulators and con- 
spirators (both in labor and management), 
crooks, hoodlums, thieves, thugs, extortion- 
ists, and murderers. From such witnesses 
we try to get evidence—facts within their 
knowledge that would reveal what the pub- 
lic and the Congress have the right to know. 
Many of them resort to wilful perjury; others 
invoke, capriciously use, and flagrantly 
abuse, the privilege of the fifth amendment; 
some sink into a coma of forgetfulness, and 
their memory faculties completely collapse 
when they are interrogated. Some of these 
witnesses who have appeared before us are 
among the Goltaths of the underworld and 
organized crime, 

Professional criminals, racketeers, gang- 
sters, and other assorted disreputable types 
have infiltrated the union movement—in 
some unions and some areas—to an extent 
that is alarming and dangerous. They have 
seized key positions from which they have 
been able to exploit labor-management rela- 
tions for their own personal greed, gain, 
and profit, 7 

Such infiltration has by no means been 
accidental. It has been the result of a de- 
liberate and calculated effort by hoodlum 
and criminal elements to entrench them- 
selves in the labor movement as a means of 
grabbing money and power. This infiltra- 
tion constitutes one of the most critical 
problems which confront honest unionism. 
It poses one of the greatest threats to law 


and order, to our free economy, and to the. 


civil and human rights to all of our citizens. 

These elements not only flout the laws of 
common decency, equity, and Justice—they 
have defied the AFL-CIO’s enforcement of its 
ethical codes and standards and they will 
finally, if not stopped, challenge the very 
supremacy of our Goverhment. These ruth- 
less, evil men would, and will, unless pre- 
vented, create and perpetuate a gangster 
economy in this country. 

Just take a look at the teamsters, the larg- 
est and most strategic labor unlon in the 
country, the one with which you in the trans- 
portation industry are directly concerned, 
and which wields tremendous power over the 
transportation services and facilities of our 
entire economy, 

Notwithstanding the exposure of the cor- 
rupt and criminal activities of a number of 
its leaders, who befouled this great union 
with a racket-ridden, hoodlum-infested, 
scandal-packed administration, the Hofa 
and O Rourke elements still reign supreme, 
although the Teamsters International Union 
has been expelled from the parent federation, 
the AFL-CIO 
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To illustrate the vicious and contemptible 
attitude of the rulers of the union, and their 
Gepravity of intellect and character, we need 
only quote from the remarks of Mr. Hoffa in 
an interview given to Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, 
and published in the January 12 issue of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune and the 
Nashville Tennessean: In this interview 
Hoffa baldly declared that Glenn W. Smith, 
the teamster chief of Chattanooga, who 
served 2 penitentiary terms for robbery and 
burglary, and whom the committee exposed 
as 1 of the 3 men largely responsible for 
the violence and depredations committed 
in the Tennessee area, is the “kind of a guy 
needed to kick those hilibillies around” (re- 
ferring to teamster union members in Ten- 
nessee and the South). Hoffa also is quoted 
as referring to truckers in the South as 
“them lice," and saying that the unprin- 
cipied employers with whom the union deals 
in Tennessee, and the hilbulies“ who are 
union members, make it necessary to keep 
men like Glenn Smith, “Hard of Hearing” 
Smith, and Don Vestal in official positions in 
the union. 

Hoffa then, in effect, brazenly announced 
his purpose and intention to keep unreform- 
ed exconvicts! thieves, extortionists, hood- 
lums, racketeers, gangsters, and musclemen 
at the head of important local unions, and to 
rule and dominate by force and violence. 

Another union comparable to the team- 
sters in the low stature of its lendership and 
administration is the International Union of 
Operating Engineers. There are a number of 
other unlons—some of which the committee 
has already probed, such as the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International Union, 
and the United Textile Workers of America— 
which have a most unsavory record of dic- 
tatorial and corrupt operations, Preliminary 
Investigations are underway by the commit- 
tee preparatory to public hearings ‘on still 
other unions which I am convinced will suf- 
fer in public esteem and confidence when 
their practices and conduct are bared to the 
spotlight of public inquiry. 

The labor movement in this country has 
grown up. It is no longer a struggling infant. 
It is now big business. Labor organizations 
control billions of dollars of our national 
wealth, Their annual income from initlation 
fees, dues, and assessments excceds $600 mil- 
lion. Their welfare and pension funds con- 
tain some $25 billion to 830 billion, with an 
inflow in excess of 85 billion annually, 

This colossal and growing economic power 
must never fall under the management and 
control of this gangster element, which 
would make it a dynamic force for evil with 
a devastating effect on the economic, social, 
and political health of this Nation. 

The rights of working people, the due-pay- 
ing members of unions, and the publie in- 
terest must be protected from the character 
of inflictions and exploitations to which I 
have referred. 

The AFL-CIO can expel from its organi- 
gation unions under corrupt leadership. It 
can condemn improper practices and place 
a stigma of disrepute on unions and leader- 
ships that defy the laws of decency and 
integrity as prescribed by the AFL-CIO 
ethical practices code. But that is about the 
limit of what it can do. Notwithstanding 
the excellent and courngeous efforts of Mr. 
George Meany and by his colleagues of the 
ethical practices committee, and the AFL- 
CIO executive board to drive these elements 
out of the parent federation of labor, strong 
remedial legislation Is needed, It is im- 
perative. 

However commendable the action of the 
AFL-CIO with regard to such unions, mere 
expulsion lacks adequate corrective force. 

The teamsters, for example, still operate 
as before their expulsion, with the same 
power, the sume authority, the same arro- 
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gance: The unlon continues under the same 
corrupt leadership, with the announced pur- 
pose of continuing the shameful practices 
and criminal activities that brought dis- 
honor to it. It can still Impose dictatorial 
rule over its rank and file, denying them 
their proper rights under recognized demo- 
cratic processes. It can continue to exploit 
management and the public. It is not out 
of business. It has not reformed, and no 
reformation is in sight. 

Can Hoffa get away with this? Can 
others of his ilk get away with similar acts 
of defiance of the publie welfare? 

They can, unless the i:nk-and-file mem- 
bers show the courage to bel against die- 
tatorship, gangsterism, collusion, and thiev- 
ery in their unions. 

They can, unless the Congress of the 
United States enacts laws to liberate hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions. of Amer- 
ican workers from the oppression and 
bondage to which they are now subjected 
by such malevolent, amoral men. Only the 
instrumentality of corrective legislation is 
left as a defense and protection against 
those segments of organized labor and their 
leaders who persist in their efforts to gang- 
sterize the economy of this country. 

The emphasis of responsibility in the 
legislative field is now shifting from the 
select committee to the Congress. During 
the committee's first year in existence, while 
it was in the initial process of factfinding, 
such congressional action was not feasible. 
Now, however, enough evidence has been 
amassed by the committee so that the Con- 
gress can, and should, legislate in those 
areas where the facts have been developed 
and evils have been brought to light. Other- 
wise, the intensive labors of the committee 
will not have reaped their rightful harvest, 

I believe the Congress will take action; 
encouraging signs point in that direction. 
The President has submitted the legislative 
recommendations of his administration. 
They are reasonably good as far as they go. 
I support in the main their general objec- 
tives, but they are inadequate jn scope and 
strength to meet the full legislative respon- 
sibility. 

Some 14 separate bills proposing legisla- 
tion in this feld have been introduced in 
the Senate since Congress convened. Other 
bills, I am confident, will be presented dur- 
ing this session. Before, or simultaneously 
with, the filing of the committee's interim 
report I shall, myself, introduce a measure 
covering some of the arens in which the 
committee has already made startling dis- 
closures, 

In general, we must enact laws that will, 
among other things, clearly define and pre- 
scribe basic standards and requirements for 
the administration of union affairs, Such 
standards and requirements must include the 
establishing of firm democratic processes that 
will restore to the rank-and-file members 
the right to choose thelr officials by secret 
ballot in elections at stated intervals, an 
also to determine and resolve major-pollcy 
issues by like method and procedure. 

A complete and accurate accounting s 
and a full report of, all union, welfare, an 
pension funda must be required; the invest- 
ment of such funds regulated and the will 
destruction of the financial and other per- 
tinent records of unions prohibited, wit 
criminal penalties invoked for any willful vio- 
lation of such requirements. d 

Unreformed exconvicts, gangsters, 0 
racketeers must be declared ineligible 
hold any official or representative position 
in any labor organization. The expendityr 
of union, welfare, and pension funds g 
nonunlon purposes; organizational picketing 
of certain types: the use of forco and 110 
lence; the arbitrary Imposition of trusted 
ships on locals for an indefinite period: P 
collusion lu management-labor relatio 
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must be prohibited; and the Jaws with re- 
spect to extortion and bribery must be 
strengthened. 

Some sources are charging that it is the 
committee's purpose to induce Congress to 
enact restrictive, oppressive, and punitive 
legislation, That is not true. I shall never 
knowingly vote for a law designed simply to 
suppress or to oppress decent, honest union- 
ism; but I am prepared to support legislation 
that is necessary to restrict, prohibit, and 
prevent the improper practices to which I 
have referred, and every law that I have 
Suggested here tonight is definitely for the 
Protection and in the interest of the rank- 
and-file members of organized labor and 
their families. 

The arrogant, dishonest, crooked, and dic- 
tatorial leaders and the disreputable ele- 
ments that have infiltrated some unions, and 
who are now engaged in the iniquitous ex- 
Ploitation of working people, of management, 
and of the public at large should not only 
be restricted, oppressed, and punished, but 
with the help of decent unionism and its 
leadership, we need to drive those characters 
fa of the Inbor movement and keep them 

With the cooperation, support, and good 
Will of all honest and respectable elements 
of American citizenry, within labor and man- 
agement, and without, the committee will 
continue its searching effort to bring to the 
ongress all of the information it needs upon 
nich to predicate remedial legislation; and 
I have faith that the Congress will enact laws 
io will bring about badly needed reforms 

management relations, and thus 


render u lasting and constructive service to 
our country. 


Benson Is Right 
SPEECH 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1958 


Naw WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 

ae gentleman yield? 
to 5 BASS of New Hampshire. 1 yield 
Ar gentleman from New York. 

8 WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
associate Myself with my friend and col- 
league and say that he has done two 
things here today. Not only has he 
Stood Up—I might say this is in effect a 
Bisnis matter—in defense of the 
which Ty of Agriculture and his policy, 

is a courageous. thing to do, but 
also spoken for the American 
some + er. The American consumer, for 
represent despite the fact that he 18 
ges nted in Congress by 80 percent of 

€mbership, is the true forgotten 
rat Estee ag segments of the farm 
ing th on of America have been receiv- 
num ree equivalent of a handout for any 
UD in a sb ager and no one has stood 

es to cr: 

You have prise 8 iticize this until 


1 
Dotata? say, speaking for the largest 
One of 3 county of New York and 
that = o largest in the United States, 
theory y farmers are behind the Benson 
at eect no handouts. They say that 
th eis making an attempt to cot- 
e situation. As the gentleman 


uri [Mr. Curtis) said, maybe 


rather than basic substance. 


ra 
f 
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he does not have the correct answer, but 
at least he is attempting it. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
for bringing this to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 


Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New 
Jersey, at Fifth National Conference on 
International Economic and Social 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Wednesday, February 26, 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] made an important 
address before the Fifth National Confer- 
ence on International Economic and 
Social Development at the Statler Hotel 
here in Washington. e 

This address made a valuable con- 
tribution to our thinking on the subject 
of the importance of our mutual aid pro- 
gram. Because of the timeliness of the 
subject and the contribution which it 
makes to the mutual security legislation 
which we will presently be considering 
in this body, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be published in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS py SENATOR CLIFFORD P. Case, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, AT LUNCHEON SESSION 
OF THE FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, AT THE STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1958 
For some years now the United States has 

provided various types of assistance to other 
nations, both on a bilateral and a multilateral 
basis. These programs, under a variety of 
names—Marshall plan, point 4, mutual ald. 
mutual security, not to mention the various 
international or institutionalized programs— 
have generally enjoyed wide support. Of 
course, each year the request for appropria- 
tions has set off a debate. But overall, both 
parties have given thelr support and much of 
the argument has been over matters of detall 
Nevertheless, it 
is not news to suggest that this yenr the going 
for those who believe in the worth of the 
assistance programs is going to be much 
harder; This is particularly true of the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance programs. 

Yet I think there is little doubt there will 
continue to be an assistance program in these 
areas, The reason is simple. Thore has to be. 
Basically we really have no choice as to that, 
though the form and the types and the 
amounts of assistance are another, and vitally 
important, matter, 

It is not just the menace of communism 
that impels us. Certainly, that is important, 
Few will quarrel with the purely military 
assistance program. And most will recog- 
nize, too, that the military effort that our 
allles can put forth, especially those like 
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Turkey, for example, in an exposed position, 
is directly affected by their economic situa- 
tion. Hence the name of “defense support” 
for what is in effect economic aid to those 
countries with whom we are linked in defense 
pacts. The mutuality of interest in such, 
activities is clear. 7 

Neither is the threat of Communist eco- 
nomic penetration In the so-called uncom- 
mitted or neutral nations the whole justifica- 
tion for a program of economic assistance. 
Though the fact that the Communist bloc is 
now launched on an ambitious program of 
economic aid—and gives every indication of 
carrying it through—does indeed lend special 
urgency to our own efforts in this field. 

In my own deep belief, were communism 
to disappear entirely from the world, we 
would still find ourselves impelled to help 
other nations in their efforts toward eco- 
nomic advance. For no nation, no less than 
no man, is an island entirely to itself, in 
Donne's famous phrase. < 

To turn an indifferent back to the struggles 
of other nations to realize their- economic 
potentialities, and thereby to improve the 
well-being of their citizens, would be to go 
directly against all that is deepest and best 
in our tradition, to reject a basic precept of 
the heritage on which our society is bullt. 
It would also, of course, be to go against our 
own long-range material interests. But I 
stress the inherent rightness of our course 
because to debate the question solely on the 
basis of what's-in-it-for-us does injustice to 
our people, I believe. And it Ill serves us in 
the eyes of others who are likely, not unnatu- 
rally, to take us at our own valuation. 

As I see it, therefore, the real question we 
face is not whether we shall have an economic 
and technical assistance program, but how 
much and what kind of a program. 

Most of the argument over economic assist- 
ance in the past has centered about the how 
much, Noone who pays taxes can fail to have 
an interest in it. Last week the President 
submitted to Congress a program calling for 
$3.9 billion in mutual security funds for the 
next year. Of this, $1.8 billion is for direct 
military assistance and another billion for 
defense support and special assistance to 
allies, $788.5 million would be allocated to 
economic and technical assistance to other 
nations.. (This excludes both the contin- 
gency fund and contributions to certain relief 


and other international programs.) 


These are large sums. Yet the need to 
which they are directed is far greater. In- 
deed it is estimated by reputable economists 
that 1 to 3 billion a year from all capital 
sources is needed to accelerate the economic 
growth of the underdeveloped nations. Ob- 
viously, the United States cannot finance all 
the capital needs of the underdeveloped na- 
tions. But the disparity in the figures sug- 
gests that at least part of our concern should 
be, not how we can cut the program further. 
but, considering the stakes involved, is it 
enough? 

Nonetheless, money is by no means the 
only or the chief of our problems. 

It comes as something of a shock to most 
Americans to realize that in many parts of 
the world his country and its intentions are 
regarded with skepticism and often outright 
mistrust. Sons of revolutionaries ourselves. 
we find it strange Indeed to be looked at as 
the inheritors or protectors of an outmoded 
colonialism. The extent to which the stereo- 
type of the capitalist exploiter has taken 
hold confuses and angers us. Striving in our 
own country to achieve equal dignity and 
equal opportunity for all men, regardless of 
their race, we are shocked by the depth of 
bitterness against the white man—any white 
man—among many people of another color. 

‘The injustice of such attitudes may ran- 
kle but the fact is they exist. And we have 
to reckon with them if we hope to influence 
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the new nations toward the ways of peace 
and freedom. - 

Throughout Asia, in Africa, and in the 
Middle East, the old societies are breaking 
up. Everywhere there is change and, above 
all, a new and driving determination to 
achieve a better life, one way or another. 
We cannot stop the drive—even if we wanted 
to—but we can hope to help it go forward 
in ways that will at least be not unfriendly. 

In concrete terms, that seems to me to 
require first of all a clear showing of our 
genuine interest and desire to help these 
nations in thelr efforts to advance economi- 
cally. It must be a sustained interest for 
the element of continuity is vital to suc- 
ceasful development. Nothing could be more 
calculated to breed resentment and bitter- 
ness than to raise hopes, only to disappoint 
them later. Unless we, the public and the 
Congress, are prepared to carry through, 
whatever the scale of the program we adopt, 
we would be better off, in my judgment, 
not to start It in the first place. 

Let us acknowledge frankly that economic 
development is a long-term undertaking and 
that if we really want to do an effective job 
we cannot confine our commitments entirely 
to the fiscal year. A multipurpose dam, for 
example, designed to provide irrigation, 
power and food control cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. Many months of plan- 
ning and engineering are required. The con- 
struction itself may take years. If several 
countries are involved, lengthy negotiations 
may be necessary before even the first stage 
is reached. Without assurance that financ- 
ing will be available, few countries can afford 
the effort and expense involved merely in pre- 
paring a well-planned proposal, 

At the last session the Congress, some- 
what reluctantly, did approve the establish- 
ment of a development loan fund and au- 
thorized appropriations for 2 years as con- 
trasted with the administration request for 
a 3-year authorization. But even this mod- 
est step was marred by actual appropriation 
of only $300 million as against $500 million 
requested for the first year and authoriza- 
tion of 8625 million for the second year. 
The President had asked for $750 million far 
the second and third years. Already the fund 
has recetyed applications totaling well over 
$1 billion, which is some indication of the 
hopes placed in it. 

There are, of course, important, but surely 
not insuperable, questions of constitutional 
and legislative prerogative involved in any 
departure from the annual appropriations 
basis. The significant thing to me is the 
fact that much of the objection to a longer 
period of appropriation is based less on the 
constitutional grounds than on opposition to 
the longer term commitment itself. This 
view of economic assistance as a kind of 
emergency or temporary program to be de- 
termined almost anew each year seems to me, 
as I indicated earlier, a self-defeating ap- 
prouch. $ 

There are other ways, too, in which the 
sincerity of our concern can be demonstrated. 
But none is likely to be more Important or 
more far reaching than the Influence and 
potential contribution of our businessmen. 

Whether he chooses or not, the American 
businessman has a large role, for good or for 
ill, in the economic-assistance program. 

Iam thinking not only or even primarily 
fn terms of capital. Capital contributed by 
private investment 1s important and it is 
encouraging to note that it has been fow- 
ing in Increased amounts in some sectors, 
But the old pattern of private investment 
is no longer possible in many areas. Most 
of the new countries are determined to keep 
control of the development of their resources 
firmly In thelr own hands. 

This is a basic premise which wise and 
prudent investment will accept or it will 
venture at its peril, as well as at the risk 
of discrediting further the free economic pol- 
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icles which in too many places invoke bitter 
images, however exaggerated, of colonial 
lords and hated foreign exploiters, 

Far more than capital, however, the cry- 
ing need of many of the underdeveloped na- 
tions is for know-how—technical, manage- 
rial, and administrative. Report after re- 
port on particwar countries have pointed to 
the lack of trained and qualified personnel 
as the single most limiting factor on devel- 
opment efforts. It is noteworthy, for exam- 
ple, among the Arab States, Lebanon has 
probably the highest standard of living. 
Lebanon does not have the rich oll deposits 
of the other Arab States, indeed her natural 
resources are meager. But her people are 
relatively advanced and have the ability to 
organize themselves and make good use of 
such resources as are nyailable, 

Here is an area in which American enter- 
prise is, I think, indisputably supreme. The 
American genius for effective organization is 
a hallmark of our country, We pride our- 
selves on our practicality, our pleasure in 
trying new approaches, our zest to get things 
done. What field offers a greater challenge 
in these respects than that of economic de- 
velopmerit? Provided, of course, they are ac- 
companied by a willingness to adapt to the 
very different conditions that prevail among 
the underdeveloped nations and to take a 
long rather than a short view of their oppor- 
tunities. 

Such a positive constructive approach on 
our part can help immeasurably, Only such 
an approach can make clear that totalitarian 
methods are not required to achieve eco- 
nomic advance; rather, there is a rea) choice 
of roads to follow. Further, it can provide 
encouragement to choose the rond compatible 
with the ways of democracy and the pres- 
ervation of human yalues. 

The task confronting the newly develop- 
ing nations is enormous. Small wonder that 
40 many of their leaders seem often to waver 
and shrink from the hard and often unpopu- 
lar decisions that sound progress may re- 
quire. We cannot and should not attempt 
to do the job for them. But we can help to 
stre en their willingness to tackle the 
job and to enhance the chances of its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. The fut of mil- 
lions turns on the choices that will be made 
over the next few years. Indeed, the exist- 
ence of the free world itself—our own ulti- 
mate security—may be at stake, 


F 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most eloquent and informative speech 
was delivered to the St. Louis County 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner in St. 
Louls on March 1. 1958, by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore}. 

In his able address, our colleazue from 
Tennessee has emphasized the distinct 
responsibility which historically falls 
upon the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment when there is abandonment from 
the Executive in the White House. I 
believe that Senator Gore's address 
should be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
Appness BY SENATOR Gore 


The pleasure and joviality evidenced here 
tonight is characteristic of a Democratic 
rally. A Democratic get-together is syn- 
onymous with a good time. Even so, we 
have enough of the rebel and stubborn ele- 
ments among us to make our party affairs 
not only interesting but uncertain. 

There is no uncertainty about my pleasure 
and pride in being with you tonight. It 
would be an honor and a pleasure to speak 
to such a significant and loyal gathering as 
this under ordinary circumstances, but my 
pleasure in coming to Missouri is doubled by 
the fact that it has been my pleasure and 
profit. to serve on committees and work in 
the closest harmony and friendship; with 
your Senators. The privilege of their asso- 
ciation in the Senate, the leadership which 
each has provided for our party and for our 
country prompts me to say that I am grate- 
ful to Missouri for Senators Tom HENNINGS 
and STUART SYMINGTON. 

Senator HENNINGS, one of the outstand- 
ing constitutional authorities, not only in 
the Senate but in the entire country, has 
become a recognized champion of the rights 
of individual citizenship and has given the 
kind of leadership for election-law revision 
and reform in corrupt practices that makes 
us all proud to be Americans, 

The one clear clarion voice for Justice and 
fairness to beleaguered farmers, for adequate 
national defense, for educational and tech- 
nological progress, and for permanent public 
improvements to strengthen our country’s 
economy And productive capacity has come 
from Missouri's junior Senator STUART SYM- 
INGTON. 

The United States Senate {a now perform- 
ing a unique and unusual role in American 
history. It is a role of leadership with which 
the Congress can successfully cope only with 
the greatest difficulty, if at all. 

By reason of constitutional limitations, the 
legislative branch of our Government can- 
not perform executive functions. By its very 
nature, Its very division and diversity, it is 
hard for-a legislative body to speak with that 
clear and certain volce which is the charac- 
teristic and function of executive leadership. 

Yet the worldwide challenge to the great- 
hess of our country and to the survival of 
our system and Ideals, when we are plagued 
with weak executive leadership, constantly 


' prods the United States Congress and, more 


particularly, the Senate into action, into 
qualified leadership of our country, and of 
the cause of freedom, 

Once before, in the period immedintely 
following the War Between the States, the 
legislative branch of the Government, espe- 
cially the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, provided leadership for the coun- 
try. This was an attempt to usurp powers 
properly exercised by the President, The 
record of that performance i» revolting to 
all decent sensibilities, the resulta tragic 
The notorious Thaddeus Stevens led the Gov- 
ernment and the country into shameful acts 
of prejudice, vengeance, and hatred. The 
deep scars from the Civil War were not 
allowed to heal, as they would have nealed 
with time and the noble impulses of ouf 
people, but instead were kept open asa taunt 
and a prod to bigotry and demogogery of 
reprisal, These scars can still be seen today» 

I hope and belleye that the presont 487 
cendancy of the leglsintive branch of fap 
Government wili bring better results. At nl 
events, we may be sure that the Intent is not 
malevolent. The motivation springs f 
neither prejudice nor desire to usurp. 
stead, the Sonate is undertaking to encour? 
and spur the use of Presidential powers by 
the President himself, on the one hand. 4 
to fill the vacuum of idens and net! 
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through legislation, committee studies and 
reports, and varied articulation, on the other, 

To put it bluntly, we are trying to per- 
suade and to help the President do a job that 
he ought to be doing Lf. 

The motivations that unify and propel 
the Senate, let me emphasize, are essentially 
good and, in important respects, nonpartisan, 
They arise from patriotic concern for our 
country and a compassion for the well-being 
of its people, from a deep faith in the Na- 
tion's greatness and out of a dedication to its 
future glory. ‘ 

Even so, the kind of leadership which the 
needs of the country require and deserve, 
both at home and in affairs abroad, can come 
Only from one who is clothed with the power, 
Prestige, the honor and glory of the Presi- 
dency of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion provides for it, our country expects it, 
conditions at home and in the world 
demand tt: j 

Yet we do not haye adequate executive 
leadership. I do not say this in a partisan 
Sense, nor with pleasure. It is with sndness 
and concern that I say it. Nevertheless, I 
have never been one to belleve that we will 
find the solution for any national problem by 
refusing to recognize and acknowledge it, 
thus hoping that it will go away i£ we just 
deny its existence. 

Please forgive me if I refrain from under- 
taking to evaluate the reasons for the inade- 
Guacy of President Eisenhower's leadership. 
This is not essential to my thought tonight. 
It is the fact of its inadequacy rather than 
the reasons for it that impels the Congress 
into ita present role of leadership. 

Under the circumstances, the legislative 
branch has no choice but to do the very 
best it can, inadequately constituted, and 
eduipped as it is for the task. 

Both the facts of today and foreseeable 
events are grim. 

. Brand alliance of free nations is 
threatened with gradual disintegration. The 
Confidence of even our closest friends is shak- 
en. Both friendly and uncommitted nations 
ars tempted to follow a course of neutrality 
or outright hostility toward us. 

4 Current Soviet superiority in ballistic mis- 
les, rocket propulsion, satellites, large-scale 
atomic powerplants, number of submarines, 
3 Conventional military forces in being 
ane disturbs the confidence of our friends 
U threatens the security of not only the 
nited States, but the entire free world. 

At home, partly for want of sound pro- 
Sioa und partly because of rampant infit- 
Ton Of seltish interests, an estimated 5 mil- 
tote cane with many dependents, are 
mille, unemployed. Uncounted additional 

ons are working only n few hours per 
Farmers sulter depressed conditions. 
upteles ore ut the highest rate in our 
the any business failures at & rate equal to 

t tly 1930's. Steel production is at only 

Y-some-odd percent of capacity. 
alltime hig’ the cost of living reaches an 


8 because of these circumstances that, 
concern and Congressmen with vision and 
Sones A despite constitutional and organiz; 
zuteil initations and handicups, are reso- 
mati, undertaking to fill the vacuum in 
It nal leadership, 
Staten te been from the floor of the United 
has ee nate, for instance, that the country 
Blan sat alerted to the dangers from Rus- 
the e aupromney: from the floor of 
the eae States Senate that the volce of 
injus plo has criod out nguinst the social 
> tice and economic neediesxnces of wide- 
equity ot tn ment nnd sullering, the in- 
tnt k mie favoritism, tight money, high 
K t ls in the United States Senate that bold 
ste y or conquering space are bein 
Maines: in which ndequate programs — 
n American leadership in the fields 


Week, 
Bankr 
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of technology, nuclear power, and missile re- 
search have been presented, 

But there are things that Congress can do 
and things that Congress cannot do. Con- 
gress can appropriate money for national de- 
fense but it cannot spend it. Congress can 
pass bills authorizing contracts for valuable 
public improvements but Congress cannot 
sign the contracts. Congress can provide the 
necessary laws for public welfare but Con- 
gress cannot administer the laws. 

These are executive functions which only 
the executive branch of the Government can 
perform. 

Congress has acted—acted in many fields, 
But congressional enactment of legislation, 
or passage of appropriations, as I have said, 
is not enough. Unless there is genuine ac- 
ceptance of programs enacted by the Con- 
gress, and unless there is will to. sincerely 


put them into effect, then congressional _ 


labors come to naught. 

President Eisenhower and other adminis- 
tration leaders are now talking about a pub- 
Ue-works program—if things get bad enough, 
Well, things are already bad enough. How 
much worse must they become to justify a 
public-works program to stimulate our econ- 
cmy, to provide employment by bullding 
needed public improvements. The adminis- 
tration still waits. Well, Congress is not 


only ready to act now, but has already acted. . 


With foresight and concern, the Congress 
passed an omnibus rivers and harbors bill in 
1956 which authorized a public-works pro- 
gram that would have brought, and would 
now bring, not only employment opportuni- 
ties, but vast economic benefits to all seg- 
ments of our country. The President vetoed 
this bill. 

In 1956, Congress enacted a far-reaching 
highway construction program, the largest 
highway program in the history of the 
world, It was designed to interconnect all 
of our principal cities within 13 years, with 
magnificent multilane interstate and defense 
highways adequate to the trafic needs of 
1975. Only 2 years later it stands in grave 
danger of being slowed down and stretched 
out from the planned 13 years to 24 years. 
Instead of proposing an acceleration of this 
vitul program of highway improvement 
which could now be used to stimulate our 
sagging economy, the administration pro- 
poses to slow it down even further by di- 
verting $08 million per year from the high- 
way trust fund to other purposes: 

President Eisenhower's atoms for peace 


Speech, which was delivered to the United 


Nations in 1953, is, I believe, generally con- 
sidered to be his greatest. I surely 50 regard 
it. Congress has sought to translate this 
commendable program into action by main- 
taining our leadership in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has fought these proposals consist- 
ently and, unfortunutely, thus far it has 
fought them successfully. The result is that 
the United States which led in harnessing 
the strength of the atom is now losing its 
of large-scale nuclear power production, 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has been urging for several years projects to 
develop nuclear-powered rockets. Our pleas 
have fallen on deaf ears and the lack of 
effort hus been shrouded in a cloak of secrecy 
ostensibly for security considerations. The 
money Congress appropriated for this project 
has not been spent. Is it any wonder we are 
behind? 

The sume fate has befallen our efforts to 
bring about an atomic airplane. Funds 
have been cut back, programs have been 
rolled buck and stretched out. 

Rollback. Cutback. Stretchout. Just walt 
until November and the American people 
will add another word to administration 
jJargon—strikeout. 

During the summer of 1957, the all- 
powerful Bureau of the Budget dispatched a 
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letter to each Department of the Govern- 
ment which stated in part as follows: 

“The President has requested that all 
agencies in the executive branch keep. the 
Tates of commitments, obligations and ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1958 at or below the 
level for the fiscal year 1957." 

This meant that there was an arbitrary 
dollar ceiling imposed on defense expendi- 


“tures no matter what action the Congress 


might have taken, 

More recently a subcommmittee of the 
Senate, after full hearings, outlined 17 areas 
in which decisive action is needed if we are 
to hope to regain lost time in the field of 
missiles and rockets. But we have not had 
the decisive action we need. The Co 
can recommend missile production but it 
lacks the power to make a contract to im- 
plement the recommendation. 

In this distraught world, free nations look 
to the United States of America for leader- 
ship and inspiration, for initiative and 
imagination, for boldness and action. In- 
stead they find vaccilation, timidity, inde- 
cision, 

Through all of this the most eloquent 
voices, the most penetrating vision, the most 
logical analyses, the newness, the imagina- 
tion, the boldness and the hope have prin- 
olpally come from the Senate of the United 


States. I would have to name but a few of 


many examples to illustrate my point. 

Even so, ours Is a forbidding outlook. But 
what would it be without the Congress to 
stir the country and the Government away 
from complacency toward concern, from fic- 
tion to reality, from nothing to something? 

Our efforts have not been without fruit. 
The American people have now been awak- 
ened to their danger, and the voice of the 
people from North to South, East to West, 
demands action. Action. Action. This they 
will have, if not immediately. ultimately. 

After the election next November there 
will not be, in my opinion, enough seats on 
the Democratic side to accommpdate the 
new Democratic Congressmen. 

And I think it overwhelmingly likely that 
the Democratic Party will be called back to 
power and responsibility in 1960. For this 
we must prepare. And to prepare for so 
great a privilege is to act responsibly today, 
tomorrow, and always—opposing on prin- 
ciple and supporting on principle, standing 
firm and alert, ready to oppose that which 
is wrong, willing to support that which is 
right. 


Benson Is Right 
SPEECH 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW ItAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1958 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I thank 
the gentleman from Utah for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman from Utah (Mr. 
Drxon] gave a specific answer, I would 
add that the Secretary of Agriculture 
does one more thing in the field of lead- 
ership, He, almost alone, stands for 
some form of cutback on what has gen- 
erally been referred to—to use slang— 
as a handout, It takes a lot of courage 
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to do that. I think fundamentally the 
gentleman from Florida would, and 
should, agree with that. 


PTA of Great Value in Solving 
Education Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held its 61st Annual Found- 
ers Day at San Francisco on Febru- 
ary 17, 1958. On that occasion, Mr. 
Randolph A. Hearst, president of the 
Hearst Publishing Co. and a distin- 
guished member of a great American 
family, addressed the conference. The 
son of the late William Randolph 
Hearst, he is the grandson of the late 
Phoebe Opperson Hearst, a cofounder, 
in 1897, of the National Congress of 
Mothers which thereafter became the 
present Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

In his address, Mr. Hearst made some 
excellent, practical, and constructive 
suggestions for improving education in 
America. I ask consent that the text 
of it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: i 

May I congratulate the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association on this occasion of your 6lst 
Founders Day. It is a distinct pleasure for 
me to accept this tribute to my grandmother 
as a representative of the Hearst family. 

Sixty-one years ago, Mrs. Alice Birney ap- 
proached my grandmother with an idea that 
was entirely new at that time, to form an 

tion of mothers dedicated to the 
idea of promoting the welfare of children 
through a closer relationship between the 
home and the schools, and also by coopera- 
tion between parents and teachers. 

These two ladies were mutually attracted 
to each other. Both were intelligent, ideal- 
istic, and vitally interested in the welfare of 
children. On February 17, 1897, they 
launched the National Congress of Mothers 
which, a few years later, became known as 
the now famous Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Today the PTA has grown to 11 million 
members. Four million of these are men, 
and 700.000 are educators. 

The PTA has become a tremendously in- 
fiuential organization. It is nonpolitical in 
nature, and although its members and om- 
cers work with groups like the NEA and, on 
occasion, with some political groups, the 
PTA is completely independent. 

Today the PTA faces the greatest chal- 
lenge in its history. Since October 4, 1957— 
the day the Russians dramatically launched 
the first enrth satellite and proved thereby 
to the world the extent of their scientific 
achievements—the educational systems of 
the free world and of totalitarianism— 
whether we Uke it or not—are at war. 

This confilct cannot be settled by guns 
or diplomacy. It must be fought in our 
homes, and in the classrooms of our grammar 
schools, our high schools, our colleges, and 
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our universities. There is no other area of 
decision. 

The danger is a very real and present one, 

By charting the scientific and technologi- 
cal progress of the two countries over the 
past 30 years, it is shown that the United 
States started on a high level and continued 
to rise steadily. 

But it is also shown that the Russians 
started much lower, continued at an in- 
ferior level for 10 years or more, then began 
to rise rapidly, until today, although they 
are still behind, should the rate of improve- 
ment continue, they will soon overtake us. 
When, or rather, if this happens, the United 
States will then be a second-rate power. 

Since the launching of the first sputnik, 
it was natural that our educational system 
would, and will continue to be, subject to 
criticism and public scrutiny. 

A great many people, myself Included, be- 
lieve our present educational system is soft. 
We cannot blame the educators alone, for 
many of us who are most critical did nothing 
to prevent the swing toward so-called pro- 
gressive education and its resultant mass 
mediocrity. 

I believe in universal education. We have 
a duty to prepare our children for citizen- 
ship. We are a Republic, and only through 
proper mass education can we remain one. 

We also have a duty to educate to the 
fullest the talented and ambitious children, 
and not allow them to be held back by the 
less capable or the indolent. 

I favor establishing two types of high- 
school diplomas. One might be called aca- 
demic and the other commercial or technical. 
The latter being one which prepares the 
student for a useful and respectable craft, 

Parents, of course, should be informed 
which of these diplomas their children is 
working towards, and which one he has the 
abllity to attain, 

I recommend that greater disciplinary au- 
thority be granted to teachers. Sometimes 
the best cure for a short-attention span is a 
good rap on the knuckles. 

Unquestionably, more emphasis should be 
placed on fundamentals. No child should be 
allowed to pursue an elective until these 
basic fundamentals are thoroughly mastered. 

I belleve that the competence of the 
teacher—not the cost of the school building 
or size of the gymnasium—tis of paramount 
importance. 

I believe there should be more emphasis 
on science, but not to the éxclusion of other 
branches of learning. — 

In the world of today, and still more the 
world of tomorrow, the scientist must know 
something of politics and the social studies. 
Likewise, the politician must know the prob- 
lems of the scientist. 

We cannot afford to specialize to such a 
point that we exclude all other knowledge 
from our understanding, Our society is too 
complex and interdependent to permit the 
luxury of limited and arbitrary views. 

These are criticisms which the last few 
months have shown to be general among the 
public. Whether they are valid or not re- 
mains to be seen. 

There is no doubt, however, that we are 
facing an educational crisis. To meet it we 
look to the PTA to accept a responsibility it 
alone is in a position to exercise. 

Whatever changes are made will be brought 
about by the people of this country, for 
school boards—rightfully so—are controlled 
in their policies by the desires of their local 
communities. 

And we must not overlook the fact that the 
PTA is in a position to influence strongly 
the desires of the local communities, 

This is a great responsibility. It is also a 
great opportunity. It takes a long time for 
governments to act. You can act immedi- 
ately, and your actions will be felt imme- 
diately, 
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Tt might be desirable that at the next 
meeting of your national congress, the PTA 
should formulate an educational policy, in 
conjunction with competent educators, and 
then fight for it in every community in the 
land. 

Should this be done, I am convinced that 
it would be one of the most effective ways in 
which Americans can meet a clear and im- 
mediate threat to our national existence. 

By uniting tn the support of a program 
like this, the 11 million active and devoted 
members of the PTA can be the most potent 
farce in the United States to improve our 
high standards of educational and scientific 
achievement. 

I hope that in your progress toward this 
goal you will continue to avall yourselves of 
our readiness to be of help. 

Thank you. 


Space Technology and the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
speech delivered by Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 


Director, National Advisory Committee 


for Aeronautics, entitled “Space Tech- 
nology and the NACA”; also a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. The NACA 
conducts an aeronautical laboratory near 
Hampton, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Space TECHNOLOGY AND THE NACA 


(Address delivered by Hugh L. Dryden, Di- 
rector, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, at luncheon meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, New 
York, N. V., January 27, 1958) 


The topic of our day is the new frontier, 
space, and the new challenge, the conquest 
of space. The escape of objects and man 
himself from the earth into space has long 
been the subject of science fiction writers 
and the comic-strip artists. More recently, 
it has been a matter of interest to a growing 
number of serious-minded scientists, Now. 
it has acquired a new sense of imminence 
and reality. Space travel has stirred the 
imagination of man to an extraordinary de- 
gree. It is, however, one thing to desire to 
travel in space, und quite another to satisfy 
that desire, Early accomplishment of this 
goal will require major advances in science 
and technology. 

This effort will stimulate industrial and 
economic development. Space vehicles wil 
open the way to acquisition of much new 
knowledge about the earth and the universe- 
They will enable development of new mili- 
tary weapons. They will bring great national 
prestige. 

The launching of the first manmade satel- 
ute on October 4 of last year produced an 
extreme swing of the pendulum from gen“ 
eral lack of interest in space travel and even 
ridicule of its proponents, to expectation 
early interplanetary filght. This essentially 
emotional reaction may make it very dl 
cult to proceed with a sound program. 
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gineers have & special rešponsibility to be 
bold and imaginative, and yet they must be 
thoroughly realistic and practical. We must 
do our share in acquainting the public with 
the characteristic difference between engi- 
neering and technology, and other profes- 
sions and fields of endeavor. 

In many professions, for example, law, edu- 
cation, diplomacy, the spoken or written word 
Plays a dominant role in accomplishment, 
The lawyer prepares a brief with great care, 
but often the key factor is the skill with 
which he pleads his case, and thus persuades 
others to accept his conclusions, Lawmak- 
kers debate the issues and resolve them by 
compromise and majority vote. Similarly in 
other fields, in sales and even in banking. 
A characteristic feature is that when the 
discussion ends in decision, the result is 
immedintely at hand. There is no timelag 
or only a very small time lag between deci- 
sign and accomplishment. ` 

In engineering there is also much discus- 
sion, debate, and compromise. But when 
decision is reached to build a bridge, an air- 
Plane, or a space craft, there remains the 
“hardware” construction. The materials of 
Our physical world cannot be talked or argued 
into the desired shape. There is a long time- 
lag between the decision and the completion 
Of the bridge, or airplane, or space craft. 
Like the time span between conception and 
birth of a child, no amount of discussion or 
investment of money can reduce this time 
Interval to zero. ‘Thus travel to the moon by 
Manned or unmanned vehicles will require 
more than discussion and decision and allo- 
Cation of funds. It will require much effort 
and time and will be soonest achieved by a 
Systematic and orderly program of research 
and development, The public must be un- 
derstanding and patient with the scientists 
and engineers in addition to providing the 

funds, 

I wish to discuss with you briefly my own 
views as to what the national program should 
be, the role of research, and specifically the 
Tole of the NACA. In speaking of the pro- 
Sram as a national program I do not wish 
to exclude the possibility of the program 
g an international one; 
Character would be the same. 
aa my opinion the goal of the program 
1 uld be the development of manned satel- 
tes and the travel of man to the moon and 
ore planets, I omit for the present travel 
tex de the solar system since the probable 
ee vel times seem well beyond the adult life 
ean individual even with optimistic ex- 

Polations of known science and technol- 
ten The immedinte goals should be more 

ted, and these I will discuss a little later, 

is rather good agreement that there 
Cakes east three genern! aspects of an ade- 
Space program. These are: (1) Re- 
poa 55 in space technology to provide data 
the de of useful and efficient vehicles, 
ad 9 of a safe environment for man 
Mann, erwise to insure the success of 
ana Pe Space flight operations; (2) design 
space evelopment of scientific and military 
and r vehicles and their Inunching, flight, 
nomen 9 1 and (3) reseurch on the phe- 
nearby of the high upper atmosphere and 
tribution oe’ Such as the character and dis- 
e of matter, cosmic rays, solar ràdli- 

flelas” electric, mngnetic, and gravitational 
+ and scientific studies of the ünl- 


its technical 


are at | 


eto. 


made possible by the use of satellites 

bi se re Platforms as observation sites. 
Seton as well as I, how engerly those in 
name 8 geophysics, and meteorology—to 
grou y three of the interested scientific 
tages thn Hticipate the tremendous advan- 
Sites in caesar result from such observation 
tae: evelopment and operation of miil- 
pace aeea multary satellites, and military 
and it in eS nre clearly a military function 
Program freee: Understood that n viporons 
necessary. It is not so well un- 
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derstood by the general public that addi- 
tional vehicles and operations will be re- 
quired for scientific research on space phe- 
nomena and scientific exploration of the 
universe, in addition to those employed for 
research in space technology. The national 


program must include both nonmilitary and 


military aspects. It is perhaps the nonmili- 
tary aspects of space flight that will have the 
greatest impact on the thinking and the 
future of all mankind. 

The organization of the national effort Is 
receiving much study, As you know the 
President and Secretary of Defense have an- 
nounced the formation of an Advanced Re- 
seurch Projects Agency within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to which responsibility for 
military space projects is to be assigned. Re- 
sponsibility for nonmilitary aspects has not 
yet been fully determined. Some groups 
have recommended the creation of a com- 
pletely new independent civilian agency of 
government to conduct research and devel- 
opment. in its own laboratories or by con- 
tract, to contract for and sponsor develop- 
ment of components and vehiclés, and to en- 
gage in space filght operations. Some of these 
proposals restrict the activities of the pro- 
posed new agency to nonmilitary projects; 
others include at least the research aspects 
of military projects. 

The basic reason underlying these pro- 
posals for a new civilian agency is plain. 
The scientific community, understandably, is 
worried about the possibility that the ex- 
tremely important nonmilitary aspects of 
space technology would be submerged or 
perhaps even lost If included as a mere ad- 
Junct to a military program. 

There ls another solution to the problem 
of how best to administer the national 
space-technology program, one which clearly 
recognizes the essential = duality of our 
goals—the prompt and full exploitation of 
the potentials of flight Into space for both 
scientific and military purposes. Actually. 
this solution is old and well-tested. It is 
explicitly stated in the 1955 legislation that 
established the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics with responsibility to super- 
vise and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight, with a view to their pràc- 
tical solution. The committee structure of 
the NACA embraces both the nonmilitary 
and the military elements of acronautics. 
The researches of tha NACA are designed to 
be useful to both the nonmilary and the 
military segments of aeronautics, The en- 
tire operation of the NACA fs based upon 
the premise that coordinated teamwork ef- 
fort by all parties concerned provides the 
surest guaranty of progress in aeronautics. 

At its meeting on January 16, 1958 the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
expressed Its view that the national space 
program can be most rapidly, effectively, and 
efficiently implemented by the cooperative 
effort of the Department of Defense, the 
National Advisory Committee for Acro- 
nautics, the National Academy of Sclences 


\ and the National Science Foundation to- 


gether with universities, research institu- 
tions, and industrial companies of the Na- 
tion. Under this plan the National Science 
Foundation In collaboration with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences would plan 
scientific experiments and assign priorities 
for research on space phenomens for basic 
scientific purposes as previously described, 
The Natlonal Science Foundation would as- 
sume responsibility for financial support of 
scientists in the detailed planning, design 
and construction of special apparatus, re- 
Iated researgh and analysis of data for ap- 
proved projects. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics would conduct flights 


for scientific purposes when within its capa- 


bilities or jointly, with approprinte agencies 
of the Department of Defense, in the suc- 
cessful pattern of the research airplane pro- 
grams. The NACA would also coordinate 
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and conduct research in space technology in 
its own laboratories and by contract in sup- 
port of both military and nonmilitary proj- 
ects, = 

Since the end of World War II the NACA 
has been engaged increasingly in research 
applicable to the problems of space flight and 
has designed and constructed the special 
aerodynamic, structural, and propulsion fa- 
cllities required for this work. For example, 
studies were formally initiated in 1952 lead- 
ing to the X-15 research airplane project, a 
cooperative project between the NACA, Air 
Force, and the Navy. North American Avin- 
tlon is now building the X-15 and its is 
scheduled to make its first Aight in about 
1 year. The X~15 will be used to explore 
problems pf manned flight into nearby space 
particularly the control of the attitude of 
the vehicle in space in the absence of faero- 
dynamic forces, the safe return from space 
to the atmosphere without destructive heat- 
Ing. and the effect of weightlessness on the 

Hot. 

The NACA is also engaged In studies of 
satellite configurations suitable for safe re- 
entry at still higher speeds, both for manned 
and unmanned flight, The present program 


ls far from adequate. Our rate of progress 


in solving the problems of space flight must 
be very greatly increased. The problem is 
essentially one of extension and expansion 
of effort. For this purpose new research fa- 
cilities will be needed at existing laboratories 
and at new laboratories, including a launch- 
ing site for space flights for research pur- 
poses. A larger staff will, of course, be 
needed. A greatly expanded contract re- 
search program is similarly essential to ob- 
tain assistance from groups with special 
competence in specific areas. ‘Thus special 
talents, experienced staffs, and facilities of 
existing organizations can be pooled for the 
accelerated effort that is required. I would 
emphasize that these organizations already 
have demonstrated that they can work to- 
gether successfully, and, perhaps equally im- 
portant, that they have established the nec- 
essary close relationships with the scientific 
community and with industry. 5 

To provide material assistance in its pro- 
gram the NACA recently appointed a special 
committee on space technology under the 
chairmanship of Dr. H. G. Stever, associate 
dean of engineering of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. A partial list of 
the menibers of the new committee includes: 

Mr. H. Julian Allen, Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory. : 

Dr. Hendrik W. Bode, director of mathe- 
matical research, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, 

Dr. Milton U. Clauser, director of seronau- 
tical laboratory, the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 

Prof. Dale R. Corson, Cornell University, 

Mr. James R. Dempsey, Manager, astronau- 
tics division, Convair. 

Mr. Robert R. Gilruth, Langley Aeronauti- 


A K, Hoffman, general manager, 
Rocketdyne division, North American Avia- 
tian, Inc. 

Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace II. Lovelace 
Clinic. 

Dr. William H. Pickering, director, jet pro- 
pulsion laboratory, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, Jr., missile systems 
division, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Mr. Abe Silverstein, Lewis Flight Propul- 
sion Laboratory, 

Dr, James A. Van Allen. department of 
physics, State University of Iowa. 

Dr. Wernher yon Braun, Director, Develop- 
ment Operations Division, Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency. 

The committee will also Include repre- 
sentatives of the Alr Force and Navy not 
yet designated. 

This committee will take a fresh look at 
the research and development problems of 
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space technology and make recommendations 
as to the needed programs. The first meet- 
ing of the committee has been scheduled for 
February 13. The major research fields which 
must find a place in the overall national 
program include space mechanics; space en- 
vironment; energy sources; propulsion sys- 
tems; vehicle configuration and structure; 
materials; launch, rendezvous, reentry, and 
recovery: communication, navigation, and 
guidance; space biology; flight simulation; 
measurement and observation techniques. 
The design and development of vehicles 
should proceed simultaneously with research 
on space technology. While the goal is 
manned flight to planets within the solar 
system, the vehicle program must proceed 
in stepwise fashion. We have something to 
learn from the U. S. S. R. experience. So 
far as we know, they began as did we, with 
a supply of German V~2 rockets and the aid 
of German scientists and engineers, In con- 
trast to our own development, thelr program 
in logical steps with consistent 
support from top government officials and at 
high priority. Larger and larger rockets 
were developed by the U. S. S. R. scientists, 
leading to ballistic missiles of steadily in- 
creasing range, with many missiles bullt and 
fired. A group was organized for scientific 
work on phenomena in the high atmosphere, 
using rockets. In addition to physical ap- 
paratus, animals were sent aloft, including 
dogs. As experience was gained and relia- 
bility Increased, the first satellite was 
launched, followed soon by the second car- 
rying the dog, Laika. It is said that Laika 
had already been aloft on a rocket and been 
safely returned. Probably the Sputnik II 
was the same type of rocket used in that 
work, now boosted into satellite orbit by 
large rockets from the ballistic-missile pro- 


gram. 
We need a similar step-by-step program, 

each step fully tested. I think there will 

be needed two parallel lines of vehicle de- 
velopment, one unmanned, which should be 
able to proceed rapidly, and the other man- 
carrying, whose development will probably 
be somewhat slower. I personally am un- 
willing to be a party to trying to put a 
brave young pioneer into orbit until his 
demonstrated chance of successful return is 
much better than 50 percent. The earliest 
vehicles will be progressively larger un- 
manned satellites, carrying more and more 
complex equipment to perform more and 
more difficult scientific and engineering 
tasks. We may expect these to be followed 
by unmanned vehicles which travel around 
the moon, and later those which land on it. 

This line of development has already attained 

its first objective. 

Concurrently, there should be a systematic 
program on manned vehicles. The X15 is 
a research tool to get some experience in 
fight into nearby space. Other projects 
should be Initiated promptly toward the goal 
of manned satellite flight. As the chief 
milestones are passed, other, more advanced 
goals should be set. 

We have the talents and the resources to 
assure that we in America can lead the 
way. It is imperative, for the pence and 
welfare of the world, that we shall lead the 
way. 

As I think about what lies ahead, I am 
reminded of the comment of Wilbur Wright, 
yolced many years ago: "It is not necessary 
to look too far into the future; we see 
enough already to be certain that it will be 
magnificent.” 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ror Arzonav- 
TICs RESOLUTION ON THE SUBJECT OF SPACE 
FLIGHT, Aporrrp JANUARY 16, 1958 
Wherens the National Advisory Committee 

for Acronautics is authorized by act of con- 

kress (U. S. Code, title 50, sec. 151) to “super- 
vise and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of fight, with a view to their prac- 
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tical solution * * and to direct and con- 
duct research and experiment in aero- 
nautics”; and 

Whereas the advancing flight performance 
of unmanned vehicles has reached outside 
the atmosphere into nearby space and the 
exploration of space by manned vehicles will 
soon begin; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Committee, 
the broad authority in its organic act in- 
cludes the investigation of problems relating 
to flight in all its aspects, outside of, or within 
the earth's atmosphere, of aircraft, missiles, 
satellites, and outer-space projectiles and 
vehicles; and 

Whereas the problems of space technology 
include energy sources, propuision, materials, 
structures, control, guidance, communica- 
tion, environment, launching, recovery; and 
human limitations and requirements with 
respect to the flight of such vehicles; and 

Whereas since the end of World War U the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has been increasingly engaged in re- 
search applicable to the problems of space: 
flight and has designed and constructed the 
special aerodynamic, propulsion, and struc- 
tures facilities required for this work; and 

Whereas the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics In 1952 formally initiated 
studies of the problems associated with un- 
manned and manned flight at altitudes from 
50 miles up and at speeds from mach number 
10 to the velocity of escape from the earth's 
gravity which resulted in the cooperative 
NACA-USAF-USN project, the X-15 research 
airplane designed and now under construc- 
tion for studying some of the problema of 
manned flight in nearby space; and 

Whereas the urgency of an adequate na- 
tional program of research and development 
leading to manned satellites, lunar, and in- 
terplanetary flight is now apparent: 

Be it resolved, That the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics express its view 
that an adequate national program must en- 
list the sclentific and engineering resources 
of the Nation and must Include: 

1. Research in space technology to provide 
data for the design of useful and efficient 
vehicles and to insure the success of manned 
space flight operations, 

2. Design and development.of scientific and 
military space vehicles and their launching, 
flight and recovery. 

3. Research on the phenomena of the high 
upper atmosphere and nearby space, such 
as the character and distribution of matter, 
cosmic rays, solar radiation, electric. mag- 
netic, and gravitational fields, etc., and sci- 
entific studics of the universe made possible 
by the use of satellites and space platforms 
as observation sites. 

Be it further resolved, That the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics express 
its view that the national program can be 
most rapidly, effectively, and efliciently im- 
plemented by the cooperative effort of the 
Department of Defense, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and the National 
Science Foundation, together with universi- 
tles, research institutions, and industrial 
companies of the Nation. 

Be it further resolved, That the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics express 
its views that the development and opera- 
tion of military missiles, military satellites, 
and military space vehicles clearly the 
function of the Department of Defense; that 
additional vehicles and operations will be 
required for scientific research on space phe- 
nomena as well as for research in space 
technology; that these scientifc flights 
should be conducted by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics when 
within its capabilities or jointly by the ap- 
propriate agencies of the Department of 
Defense and the National Adyisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautica in the successful 
pattern of the research airplane programs 
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with the cooperation of the National Science 
Foundation; that planning of scientific ex- 
periments and the assignment of priorities 
for research on space phenomena for basic 
scientific purposes be conducted by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and that the 
National Science Foundation assume respon- 
sibility for financial support; that the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
has an important responsibility for coor- 
dinating and for conducting research in 
space technology either in its own labora- 
tories or by contract, and therefore should 
expand its existing program and add sup- 
plementary facilities to those now available 
as necessary. f 

Be it further resolved, That the NACA 
Special Committee on Space Technology be 
requested to review the needed research and 
development in the light of the guidelines 
given above with a view to the early formu- 
lation of an adequate and sound program 
for the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 


Unsightly Billboards on Federal Interstate 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, one of 
the ablest members of the Committee on 
Public Works is the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
During my years of service on this com- 
mittee, I have been impressed with his 
marked capacity for approaching prob- 
lems in a constructive and objective man- 
ner. 

We who are deeply interested in enact- 
ing legislation to limit and control bill- 
board advertising on the Interstate Sys- 
tem of Highways are impressed by the 
new formula which has been introduced 
by the junior Senator from California, 
and which is based on an incentive to 
the States to bring about this necessary 
and praiseworthy objective. 

I notice in the Sacramento Bee of 
February 12, 1957, an article written by 
Gladstone Williams, explaining the pro- 
posal of the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I think the article is worthy of 
note throughout the country. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article, 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of 
February 12, 1958] 
News BEMIND THE News 
(By Gladstone Williams) 

Billboards: It has remained for California’s 
Senator Tuomas H. KucueL to draw up 4 
legislative formula which promises to bren 
the impasse in the Senate Public Works 
Committee on proposals for curbing the ere 
tion of unsightly billboards on the new 41, 
mile system of Federal interstate highways 
approved by Congress. 

He has offered a bill which la believed to 
have excellent chances of passage. ess 
Congress acts at this session there is gra vs 
danger of billboard control legislation beinf 
lost. The vast highway program, which wil 
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represent an investment of the people's 
money of upward of 837 billion, soon will get 
underway and this may be the last oppor- 
tunity for Congress to do something about it. 

At the last session the Senate Committee 
voted to kill a similur measure. The vote was 
by the narrow margin of 7 to 6. Senator 
Kucuet was one of those voting to deny the 
bill committee approval. - 

Support: Kucuer, has never been opposed 
to protecting against unsightly signs and 
posters, but felt the legislation was unreal- 
istic and unconstitutional. He preferred to 
delay action until a better bill could be 
worked out—one which would be given more 
chance of congressional approval. 

‘The present Kuchel bill is the result. Al- 
ready it appears to have enough support 
among members of the Senate committee to 
“send it to the floor for action. Senator 
RicHaro NEUBERGER, of Oregon, one of the 
sponsors of last year's measure, has wel- 
comed it. And the American Automobile 
Association has given it a clearcut endorse- 
ment—the first time the AAA has approved 
any specific bill, though long in favor of bill- 
board controls. 

Alined against those who want to keep the 
New turnpike free of roadside distractions 
has been the outdoor advertising industry, 
which appears to be well financed, It has 
een by certain segments of organized 


If a vote could be taken on the question 
there is little doubt about where the vast 
Majority of the public would stand. But 
the public opposition is largely unorganized. 

Senator Kuchet's bill difers from others 
in two main respects. First, it would give 
the States greater leeway in permitting oM- 
cial directional sigus and those advertising 
Activities actually couducted upon the prop- 
erty on which they are located. 

Also it would make no atempt to impose 
restrictions on communities through which 
the highways will pass. 

Incentive: Senator Kuen describes his 
Dill as incentive legisintion. By that, he ex- 
Plains, “it would establish a policy of incen- 
tive payments to the States which would 
Participate in a natianal policy of preserving 
the scenic beauty of nature through which 

© Interstate and Defense Highway System 
Would run, 
mre would be no compulsion about a 
t Becepting the national policy, but 
Pre which did would be wlotted an addi- 
t mal 1 percent of the Federal highway 
und. This is a little better than the three 
tern ot 1 percent proposed In last year's 
egisiation, The Federal share would be 91 

nt in States regulating billboards. 

The bill offers new hope for bringing the 

Poster business under control. It re- 
SOR Only for the publte to express itself 
N it prefera roudsides lined with 
i Ural scenery or those walled in by bill- 


Power on the Farms—REA Interest ` 


Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


IN OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 
Mr. y 


many ARBOROUGH. Mr. President. 
Deateg of us are concerned about re- 
try to Moves of this administration to 
1 raise the interest rates on REA 
— Those of us who were fortunate 
know to have grown up on the farm 
Drove that the great REA program has 

u one of the Nation's most bene- 
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ficial, worthwhile, and progressive proj- 
ects in all history. This, despite the 
fact that there always have been, and 
continue to be, selfish interests which 
have fought to ruin this remarkable 
fiow of new energy and life to the farm. 

Recently the Giddings, Tex., News, one 
of Texas’ fine weekly newspapers, pub- 
lished an excellent editorial against the 
move to raise REA interest rates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial, Rural Elec- 
trification, from the February 13, 1958, 
Giddings News, printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Giddings (Tex.) News of 
February 13, 1958] 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Rural electrification is one of the greatest 
blessings that has ever come to the farmer's 
aid in his continuous fight to make a living 
from the soll. With this blessing of modern 
science, he is able to have running water, 
heat, electricity, television, radios and all 
of the other many things that use electricity 
as their source of energy. This has put him 
on a par with the people who dwell in the 
city, according to Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, 
who was in Dallas Tuesday for the rural 
electrification meeting. President Eisen- 
hower’s mad infatuation for the Wall Street 
moneylenders and his mishandling of rural 
cooperatives is just another example of inept 
leadership. 

It was only a short while ago when the 
Eisenhower moneylenders in the temple 
had the Federal Reserve bank raise the in- 
terest rate to their member bands and create 
the tight-money policy which he claimed 
would starve off inflation. After the Wall 
Street bankers had made billions out of the 
Government, and the people, he had them 
reverse themselves and drop the interest 
rate because of fear that the present reces- 
sion would go into a major depression that 
would “curl your hair,” 

His every action has been in favor of the 
private power companies at the expense of 
the rural electrification cooperatives and 
other public. power agencies. This was so 


obvious in his insistence that the Dixon- 


Yates contract be approved. 

The cooperatives are aware of what this 
big business administration ts trying to do to 
them and should it succeed, and the private 
power companies take over the rural co- 
operatives, then the only ones that will re- 
ceive power will be those in densely popu- 
lated areas and many of the boys and girls 
on the farm, will again be forced to study 
their reading. writing and arithmetic by the 
light of a coal oll lamp. 

We believe that the rural electrification 
movement is just as much the business of 
the Government as maintaining an adequate 
system of roads and a first-class postal serv- 
ice and that it should not be destroyed in 
order to enrich the bank accounts of a 
favorite few. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Oregon 
Statehood i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


or mano 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
State of Oregon soon will celebrate its 
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100th anniversary, and the President of 
the United States has signed an oficial 
proclamation heralding that event. 

The junior Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
NevusBercer}, who was the author of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 131, authorizing this 
Presidential proclamation, has written a 
most vivid and illuminating article for 
the New York Times of Sunday, March 
2, 1958, entitled “Oregon Lays Ground- 
work for Its Centennial.” 


We of Idaho feel a particular affinity 
with Oregon because both our States 
were explored by the great frontiersmen, 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 
and both were once part of what was 
known as the Oregon country. We of 
Idaho share with Oregon the great mile- 
deep Snake River Canyon, bordered by 
the Seven Devils Range of Idaho on the 
east and the Wallowa Mountains of Ore- 
gon on the west. 

I believe the fine article written by 
the junior Senator from Oregon about his 
State, which includes descriptions of the 
scenic realm which Oregon shares with 
Idaho, should appear in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be so printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON Lars GROUNDWORK FOR ITS. 
CENTENNIAL 
(By RicHarD L, NevBERçcER, United States 
Senator from Oregon) 

Valentine's Day, 1959, is a long way off 
but the State of Oregon is already busy 
planning a celebration that will start next 
February 14 to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of Oregon's admission to state- 
hood. Appropriatey on the Valentine's Day 
just past President Eisenhower signed the 
official proclamation “calling upon the people 
of the United States to commemorate with 
appropriate ceremonies the 100th anniver- 
sary of the admission of Oregon into the 
Union,” 

Oregon became a State on February 14, 
1859. James Buchanan was the President 
who signed that act. Thus the year 1959 
will bring Oregon's centennial, but President 
Eisenhower was empowered to herald the 
occasion 12 months in advance because many 
events associated with the historic anniver- 
sary will occur this year. Most of these occa- 
sions are certain to be of prime significance 
to tourists and wayfarers, if only because 
few States contain the variety of scenery and 
recreational pleasures which long has char- 
acterized Oregon. 

This pioneer State of the rugged Northwest 
stretches from a picturesque and wooded 
seacoast to alpine ridges cloaked with eternal 
snowbanks. It includes peaks more than 2 
miles high and chasms a full mile in depth. 
It can offer ski tournaments in summer and 
goif tournaments in winter. It has wildlife 
refuges measured by horizons rather than 
acres, and it hns national forests the size of 
New England States, Roses bloom in Port- 
land most of the year, although Mount 
Hood's frosty glaciers are never out of sight 
from Portland on a clear day, 

f ROSES AND CONIFERS 

Trees of fir and pine are more intimately 
identified with Oregon in the papular mind 
than is a delicate Mower like the rose, for 
it is true that Oregon produces far greater 
quantities of lumber than any other State. 
Oregon is host to long, cool spring seasons 
and to summers without searing heat. This 
climate offers ideal hospitality to the rose, 
and so it is that Portland this June will mark 
the 50th anniversary of its famous Rose Fes- 
tival. The occurrence will serve to inau- 
gurate the precentennial events of 1958. 
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Portland's floral parade, principal feature 
of the Rose Festival, is rivaled only by that 
of Pasadena. Yet one great difference sep- 
arates the two spectacles—the prize-winhing 
roses of Portland are grown some 1,200 miles 
closer to the North Pole. To emphasize the 
contrasting diversions available in Oregon, 
a Golden Rose ski tournament is always 
held in connection with the Rose Festival. 
‘This take place at Timberline Lodge, in the 
solitudes of the Mount Hood National For- 
est, approximately 50 miles east of the city 
on a good State highway. In June of 1958, 
because the Rose Festival will be at half- 
century, amore elaborate occasion is planned, 

INCREASING TOURISAL 


Anthony Brandenthaler, a Jumberman 
from the upland community cf Baker, is 
chairman of the Oregon Centennial Commis- 
sion. He has predicted a substantial increase 
im the State's tourist trade this year, as a 
prelude to the 8 million visitors anticipated 
for the centennial year of 1959. 

The dominant event of the centennial will 
be an exposition and international trade 
fair, to be held on the shores of the Colum- 
bia River, near Portland. It will continue 
from June 10 through September 20, 1959. 
Sponsors of the exposition hope to drama- 
tize Oregon's strategic location on the Pa- 
cific frontier, with its deep harbors and 
sheltered bays. In addition to being a tour- 
ist attraction, it is designed to expand trade 
in Oregon fruits, lumber, fish, and grain 
with the countries of Asia. 

Oregon's vivid past will play a strategic 
role in many of the plans for the centennial, 
and the active State Historical Society has 
had a major role in preparations, One such 
event ls expected to take place this year. In 
1956 Congress passed legislation authorizing 
the National Park Service to study the pos- 
sibility of establishing a memorial park un- 
der Federal custodianship at Fort Clatsop, 
near Astoria, where the intrepid Lewis and 
Clark expedition spent the bleak winter of 
1805-6. This report has been favorable, and 
the Interior Department has followed with 
a recommendation of a $280,000 govern- 
mental expenditure to launch the undertak- 
ing. If Congress approves these plans, the 
first national memorial park on the long 
4,000-mile Lewis and Clark train could be 
dedicated this year. 

Practically all such occasions in Oregon 
will involve, collaterally, innumerable sight- 
secing opportunities. Astoria, for example, 
is at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
mightiest of all the West's waterways. Some 
concept of the impressive proportions of the 
Columbia may be gained from the fact that 
it carries to tidewater nearly 10 times the 
Now of the Colorado River, author of the 
unsurpassed Grand Canyon. In fact, even 
the Snake River, chief tributary of the Co- 
lumbia, contains Liore than twice the volume 
of the Colorado, and the Snake itself has 
trenched a 6,000-foot abyss along Oregon's 
eastern boundary known as Hells Canyon, 


CONTRASTS 
These two realms, some 400 miles apart, 


fymbolize the wide range of contrasts which. 


Oregon. near its first century as a State, 
olfers to the traveler. 

Some cf the world’s finest simon fishing 
exists in the broad mouth of the Columbia, 
ot the pliers of Astoria. Boats owned by 
expert commercial fishermen are available 
for hire. The lordly Chinooks, weighing up 
to 70 or 80 pounds, cross the bar in thrash- 
ing schools as they return from salt water 
to fresh, on their mysterious migration to 
spawning grounds in the distant mountains, 

The long Clatsop beaches, cloaked with 
" glistening white sand, stretch southward 
from Astoria, Such resorts as Seaside and 
Gearhart are amply stocked with hotels, mo- 
tels and good restaurants. U. S. 101 hugs 
the gnarled coastline Ike a lariat, extending 
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to such other oceanshore resorts as Tilla- 
mook, Cannon Beach, Ocean Lake, Taft, 
Newport and many more. Golf courses are 
available at most such places, in addition 
to invigorating surf bathing in the chilly 
North Pacific for those who are young in 
heart and robust in health. The Centen- 
nial Commission has been encouraging the 
development of extra facilities for eating and 
lodging wherever feasible. . : 
r WILDERNESS 


The Hells Canyon areg of Oregon, by com- 
parison, caters to the nomad who is willing 
to leave pavement behind and who does not 
object to terrain which has Virtually been 
stood on end, This is a last great wilder- 
ness. In the Wallowa Mountains, which 
form the Oregon wall of the prodigious 
chasm, my wife and I have camped with the 
family of a cougar hunter, who made his 
living by delivering the pelts of the great 
cats at the county seat for $50 bounty 
apiece. This family never saw civilization 
through the long alpine winters. The moth- 
er educated their 8-year-old son with cor- 
respondence courses bought from a school 
on the faroff Atlantic coast. In these soli- 
tudes of Oregon there still is hunting for 
mule deer, stately elk and even cougar, if 
you can corner one on the dizzy rimrock. 
Out-of-State hunting licenses are somewhat 
more expensive than those for local resi- 
dents. ; 

The State has the most valuable national 
forests in the Nation. Ponderosa pine are 
as lofty as 20-floor office bulldings, and a 
good deal more majestic. Creeks trill Hit- 
ingly off rock ledges on their course to the 
Columbia, Trillium., Indian paintbrush, and 
the white puffs of bear grass turn meadows 
into a carpet of vivid colors. I doubt If any 
boy brought up In America has really savored 
what life can be in the spacious outdoors, 
until he has tented in the mountains of the 
Northwest. 

Under the new $40 billion Interstate high- 
way program recently sanctioned by Con- 
gress, Oregon has two major roads which will 
qualify for such afd. One is U. S. 99, which 
bisects the State from Portland to Ashland 
in a north-and-south direction. The sec- 
ond is the principal artery of highway travel 
crossing Oregon from west to east—U. 8. 30. 
This road is known all over the world as the 
Columbia River Highway, where it threads 
along the gorge which the great river has 
sliced through the Cascade Mountains and 
past such snowcapped. sentinels as Mount 
Hood and Mount Adams. Sections of both 
U. S. 99 and U. S. 30 already have been built 
to 4-lane specifications. The entire routes 
are scheduled for such construction before 
the interstate program is completed. 

CRATER LAKE 


U. S. 99 goes through Medford. 1 of 2 
main portals to Oregon's only unit of the 
national park system, the other entrance 
being the pine-iumber town of Kiamsath 
Falls. The park is Crater Lake, one of the 
extraordinary spectacles of nature's mar- 
velous realm. Many epochs ago, an active 
volcano of the Cascade Range, Mount 
Mazama, biew aff its summit in a mighty 
eruption, Crater Lake occupies the vast 
bowl thus crented. Two-thousand-foot cliffs 
help to fashion à tureenlike effect, with Wiz- 
ard Island a floating crouton in this massive 
receptacle. Crater Luke in color is an incred- 
ible blue—eren bluer than the Mediterra- 
nean, claim experienced pilgrims. 

Should your journey to Oregon inciuce 
Crater Lake, be sure to vary this glimpse of 
& wonder of the outdoors by taking in a 
sample of mankind's talent, at the nearby 
community of Ashiand, In August of ench 
year, Ashland stages a Shakespenrean festival 
which draws devotees of the theater in gen- 
eral and the Bard in particular from ali 48 
States. 
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NEW GLOBE THEATER 


Southern Oregon College, which is in Ash- 
land, actively sponsors this project. Thou- 
sands of visitors sit in their shirtsleeves and 
bare-armed dresses at a replica of the Globe 
Theater of Shakespeare's time. The balmy 
climate of southern Oregon makes this the 
natural thing to do. 

Oregon, on the eve of its first 100 years as 
a State of the Union, contains nearly all of 
civilization’s blessings, and yet is close to the 
frontier, too. While Oregon was a State, the 
last bitter war was fought with the encircled 
Nez Perce under the martyred chieftain, 
Joseph. Lieutenant Teller and H Company 
were wiped out to the last man, when a State 
government actually sat at Salem and passed 
laws. 


Sixth Gold Medal Award of Honor of 
New York Southern Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Mr. Hugh Gordon Miller in 
presenting to Dr. Francis Pendleton 
Gaines the sixth gold medal award of 
honor of the New York Southern Society. 

Dr. Gaines is president of Washington 
and Lee University, and is one of Vir- 
ginia’s most distinguished citizens. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: i 
ADDRESS BY HUGH GORDFN MILLER, HISTORIAN, 

New YORK SOUTHERN Soctery, IN PRESENT- 

ING TO Da. FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES, THE 

Sociery’s Smrn Gotp MEDAL AWARD OF 

HONOR AND ITS INFORMAL CITATION FOR TIIE 

RECORD, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 

SOCIETE id THE GRAND BaLLacom, HOTEL 

PLAZA, New York Crry, on JANvaRy 17, 1958 


Mr. president, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, not merely the South, but this 
whole country has just finished celebrating 
with practically unanimous acclaim, the sos- 
quicentennial anniversary of the birth of n 
great southern hero—the hero closest to the 
southern heart and the southern tradition— 
à hero second only in our southland to one 
other hero, also d Virginian, the immortal 
Father of his Counntry, first always in wur 
and in pence. 

George Washington, at Mount Vernon. 
typified the eternal principal that the vie- 
tories of peace are more important than the 
victories of war. That is the great truth we 
seek to emphasize this evening, in presenting 
our gold medal award. — 

George Washington thus became. an the 
sons of the Revolution the honored cus“ 
todian of old Fruunces Tavern, and repre- 
sented here this evening, will testify, he thus 
became the American Cinciunatus, even out- 
shining In some respects the great Raman 
consul who always returned to bis farm 
and hia plow after his victories for the Roma 
Republic and just ns General Lee, an ex-FU 
perintendent of the Military Academy at Wen 
Point, went so heroically to work for a me 
paltry dollars to bulld up Washington Co 
lege in Old Virginia. : 

Two days from now will be the 151st nanni- 
Yersiry of the birthday of Robert E. 3 
This society always, in some way, obser’ 
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that birthday, We are going to anticipate by 
2 days, and observe that birthday, by deliver- 
ing our highest token of distinction—a cita- 
tion for the record, and our gold medal of 
honor—to Dr. Francis F. Gaines, who for the 
past 28 years has carried on and expanded 
and developed the great work of both Wash- 
ington, the founder, and Lee, the builder, of 
Washington and Lee University, at Lexington, 
Vn. 2 

Tonight we will observe these two birthday 
anniversaries; in doing this, we are emphasiz- 
ing General Lee's achievement in his final 
days in the vital realm of education, teaching 
the youth of this country, and the South 
especially, by precept and example, the very 
best way to be good American citizens, even 
in the most trying times, following the great 
War Between the States. We are going to do 
this by honoring. in the most emphatic way 
we know how, the splendid American who for 
these past 28 years, has been ever building 
upon the original foundation laid by Wash- 
ington, and reshaped and reorganized by 
Robert E. Lee, by originating a number of new 
and vitally important new and original de- 
partments of learning: which were soon fol- 
lowed for the first time, with great success, 
by most of the principal colleges and uni- 
Versities of the country. 

What I am now commissioned to do, as the 
Official historian of this society, and to do in 
the presence of the distinguished presidents 
Of four important southern universities is to 
emphasize; and to climax by quoting from a 
book of Dr. Gaines the words of a fifth great 
(and New England) New England university 
president, « remurkable tribute made 50 
years ago, as splendid a tribute as was ever 
paid by such a witness to any human being. 
I like to feel that this witness is with us in 
Spirit this evening. I will quote that con- 
temporary testimony a little later on. 

I am commissioned now, in the name of 
this society, to present our medal of dis- 
tinction emphasizing the first and primary 

portance of education, high, and low, as 
to grades, as the best weapon with which to 
Advance the cause of peace and justice, at 


ome, and contribute most to the defense ot 


Our country, and all the free world, in their 
Ereatest hour of peril. 

I shall not detain you with a recital of the 
2 Y scholastic and educational achieve- 
8e of Dr. Gaines, You can get them 
rb any Who's Who in America. His con- 
k ere to State and Nation in civil lite, 
ana ep World Wars, and the Korean conflict, 
achi n the periods of peace which followed 
Sous without for one moment losing 
ie roi of the destinies and advancement of 
boek. Storing university—would fill a 


Pe welt remember that when the lawyers 
of the York City celebrated the anniversary 
€ birth of James Madison, the Father 

: — Anarion Constitution, at town hall, 
ten . Sins was the unanimous selection 
compilate of the day, and as usual he ac- 
Amer ed that assignment as a master of 


an 

q sh great horitnge of liberty and justice. 
citizen awyers of this melting pot of new 
nent Fy ene Dr. Gaines as an emi- 
p n scholar who could properly 
8 and interprot the work of the Father 


e American Constituti 
tive and elfective way. saan erry 


uterary 40 Dr. Gaines, with an his great 


Int evementa, will best be remem- 

Clety in appreciated by this particular so- 
Which np nection with a ttle book of 
Sty k Was the author, and which this 
Patriote PomAored nud distributed as a 
Eitisenanisatributlon to the cause of good 
ment. “ed entitied “Lee, the Final Achleve- 
turrected” that little book, Dr. Gaines Tes- 
tribute py d, emphasized the beautiful 
of Bowi ae Freut New England president 
that the . which tribute I am sure 
Cw England Society, so long our 


history, literature and patriotism, ` 
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opposite number, and so often represented 
on this dals as it is tonight, will fully 
approve, 

I now quote from Dr. Gaines’ book the 
beautiful tribute of that member of the 
Grand_Army of the Republic. It is a re- 
quote from the words uttered 50 years ago 
by Dr. E.-Benjamin Andrews, then president 
of Brown University, who said: The question 
of greatness is a relative thing, and we in 
America will probably always differ as to the 
rank of our prominent men. But, if an 
American father were asked which of our 
great men he would want his own son to 
resemble, that father if he were wise would 
be compelled to answer Robert E. Lee.“ 
That testimony speaks for itself and places 
Robert E. Lee in his proper place In American 
history for all time to come. 

We hope that Dr. Gaines will—perhaps 
under the auspices of this society, as before 
without any commercial purposes—someday 
edit a new and enlarged edition of his book, 
as a final and mutual contribution to the 
Lee Sesquicenterinial concluded a few days 
ago. It could do more for humanity, by in- 
spiring the youth of today, than a thousand 
sputniks whirling through outer space, 
whether any of them reach the moon or not. 

In 1959, this ‘country will celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, with an acclaim that will be heard 
around the world. The South will join 
wholeheartedly in that acclaim, just as it 
did in 1909 on the 100th anniversary of 
Lincoln's birth, and just as the North has 
recently joined in acclaiming Robert E. Lee, 
on the 150th anniversary of his birth. The 
whole country has long since come to know 
and understand the purposes of both of these 
great men, The country has come to more 
and more know and to understand what both 
those great American heroes fought for pri- 
marily when they -began that tremendous 
struggle—one for the reserved rights of the 
sovereign States, which he declined com- 
mand of an army to invade, and accepted 
command of an army to defend; and the 
other fighting for an indivisible and Indis- 
soluable Union of these still-sovereign States 
of the United States. And no American 
would have it otherwise today. 

It is a remarkable fact that the only time, 
so far as this historian knows, at any rate, 
that any face has ever appeared on a United 
States postage stamp opposite the face of 
Washington was the face of Robert E. Lee, 
and that was in connection with the creation 
of Washington and Lee University. 

Dr. Gaines, I now have the very great hon- 
or and pleasure to present to you this very 
informal citation, and our gold medal, our 
highest token of honor and distinction, along 
with our undying affection and esteem; and 
the fervent hope that we will 6ften be to- 
gether in the future, as we have in the past. 
either in person or in spirit, in support of the 
great work being done by you at that splen- 
did institution, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, at Lexington, Va. 

Briefly, this medal ls awarded, and I quote: 
“To a man of woman born in the Southern 
States, who renders the most unusual 
achievement in perpetuation of the history 
and traditions of the South,” 

I quote further from an interpretation of 
this directive in regard to that medal, as 
follows: “We award our gold medal of dis- 
tinction for cultural and literary achleve- 
ment, primarily, as distinguished from mere 
political or even military achievements, 
Mere political or military accomplishments 


and the mere holding of high office, for in- 


stance, often have to do with controversial 
and temporury matters of little permanent 
moment in the lite of a nation.” 

This gold medal of honor and distinction 
has been awarded only 5 times during the 72 
years of the active existence of this society. 
The last such award having been made to 
Miss Margaret Mitchell, in 1938, author of 


* 
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the superb historical novel concerning the 
War Between the States, entitled “Gone With 
the Wind.“ 


Regional Power Corporation for Columbia 


River Basin 
* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with a view toward opening discussion 
for means of advancing development of 
the resources of the Columbia River, I 
recently introduced a bill designated as 
the Columbia River regional corporation 
bill. The proposal for establishing a 
corporate structure by which new multi- 
ple-purpose projects could be built with 
power revenues has evoked considerable 
comment—favorable, lukewarm, and 
critical. 

Mr. Malcolm Bauer, special corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, recently wrote on the subject of the 
power corporation proposal. His arti- 
cle was published in that newspaper's 
issue of January 13, 1958. I ask con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Sclence Monitor of 
` January 13, 1958] 
Nevsrrcen To PUSH POWER AUTHORITY FOR 
NORTHWEST 
EXPANSION SPEEDED 
(By Maicolm Bauer) 

PORTLAND, Orec.—The new year promises 
to be a significant one in the development 
of the hydroelectric resources of the Colum- 
bia River system. 

It will be a year of great expansion in the 
Pacific Northwest power empire, as dams and 
powerplants begun years ago come to com- 
pletion. And it will surely be a year of major 
decisions In the continuing struggle between 
private and public Interests for a dominant 
role in harnessing the great river and its 
tributaries. 

Installation of new generators in both 
public and private hydroelectric projects in 
the next 12 months is scheduled to add 
1,378,150 kilowatts to the capacity of the Co- 
lumbla power system—the equal of 2 dams 
the size of Bonneville, which was the first 
big Federal project on the Columbia 20 years 


ago. 

The flood of new kilowatts should relieve 
the power shortage which has been chronic 
for more than a decade In this region of lou - 
priced energy, Officials of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the marketing agency 
for power produced by Federal generators on 
the Columbia, estimate that the shortage 
will not return before 1965. 

Bill proposed 

Given the time it takes to build a major 
dam, however, 1958 is none too soon to plan 
to meet the crisis anticipated in 1965. The 
Federal contribution to the 1958 additions 
to the power pool will come from two proj- 
ects: Chief Joseph Dam and the Dalles Dam, 
first authorized by Congress early in the 
decade. 

For this reason, there is much Pacific 
Northwest interest in a bill to set up a- 
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Columbia basin regional power corporation, 
to be introduced in the new session of Con- 
gress by Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, of Oregon. 

Bond issue 


Senator Nevsercer’s proposal is that the 
Federal Government set up or the Pacific 
Northwest an independent regional agency 
to plan, construct, and operate the power 
facilities of the Columbia system. Such an 
agency would absorb the Bonneville Power 
Administration, which is merely a marketing 
and distributing agency. It would be gov- 
erned by a board composed of Northwest 
residents, operating as an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Of overriding importance would be the 
board's authority to finance the construc- 
tion of hydroelectric projects by issuing 
bonds to be retired out of power revenues. 
The uncertainty of congressional appropria- 
tions has been a major hindrance to growth 
in the Federal program in the Pacific North- 
west. 

The proposed agency would be similar to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with respect 
to the power production and distribution 
activities of the latter, but it would not, as 
does TVA, have responsibility in other re- 
source fields, 7 

Clause preferred 

The Neuberger bill is similar to a measure 
prepared by the Pacific Northwest Public 
Power Association, representing local public 
bodies engaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of power. 

The principal difference is in a suggested 
amendment to the preference clause, a pro- 
vision of Federal law which for a half cen- 
tury has required that electricity produced 
by the Federal Government should go first 
to meet the requirements of publicly owned 
distributors and thereafter to private power 
distributors. 

The Pacific Northwest Public Power Asso- 
ciation naturally prefers to retain-this clause 
as it is. Senator Neupercer’s bill would 
modify the preference clause to give pre- 
ferred clossification also to private industrial 
organizations buying directly from the re- 
gional power authority, 


FEDERAL~PRIVATE RACE 


This provision of Senator Nevsercer’s bill 
18 of particular importance to his native 
Etate, because Oregon electric utility systems 
are largely privately owned, whereas public 
ownership of power facllities dominates in 
the State of Washington. 

Oregon utility executives foresee a time 
when public power distributors will demand 
all power produced in the Federal system in 
the Northwest, and private firms will be 
forced to rely on their own resources, Gen- 
erally, they are opposed to the Neuberger bill 
and its treatment of the preference clause, 
which they would much rather see ellimi- 
nated, 

It is this fear of eventual exclusion from 
the product of the Federal system that has 
given an air of urgency and determination 
to the private power industry's drive to stake 
out private claims among the dam sites on 
the Columbia and its tributaries. With the 
executive support of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, they have more than held their 
own. More than half of 1958's new kilowatts 
will come from projects financed by private 
capital, 

New effort pledged 

The biggest of these are Brownlee Dam on 
the Snake River, Swift Dam on the Lewis 
River in Washington, and Pelton Dam on 
the Deschutes River in Oregon. The three 
have been bulit by the Idaho Power Co., Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co., and Portland General 
Electric Co., respectively. 

The Brownlee project is the first of the 
tlirce undertaken by Idaho Power in that 
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section of the middle Snake in which public- 
power advocates wanted to build a high 
Hells Canyon dam. Oregon's Democratic 
congressional delegation is pledged to a re- 
newed effort in this session of Congress to 
win congressional authorization and appro- 
priation for the Hells Canyon Dam. 

The Idaho Power Co. has rushed the 
Brownlee project, not unmindful that the 
further it proceeds, the less the possibility 
that Congress will pass a Hells Canyon bill, 
already rejected four times, The Brownlee 
project is scheduled to begin pumping 270,300 
kilowatts into the Northwest power pool by 
next fall. Its entire works would be flooded 
out by a high dam at the Hells Canyon site, 

Idaho Power Co. won the battle of Hells 
Canyon before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. A similar struggle has been raging in 
the same arena for the right to develop the 
Snake River downstream from Hells Canyon, 
to be discussed in the next article, 


Trafic Safety—Blueprint for 
Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, all 
Americans have been greatly encouraged 
by the recent progress in the fight 
against traffic accidents. Total fatali- 
ties in 1957 were slightly lower than in 
1956, despite an increase in the mileage 
of vehicle travel. But the toll of more 


-than 38,000 deaths last year, and 1.3 


million persons injured, is still-a tragic 
and challenging record. It will not per- 
mit a single moment’s letup in the cam- 
paign for safer streets and highways. 

Recently, in Salt Lake City, Utah, at 
the annual meeting of the Utah Safety 
Council, an excellent address on this sub- 
ject was made by Mr. T. S. Petersen, 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of California, and a distinguished civic 
leader of the State of California. Mr. 
‘Petersen is chairman of the Business Ad- 
visory Council to the President's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, and in his Utah 
address he demonstrates how a business 
and industrial leader can fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities which the safety challenge 
imposes on all of us. 

Mr. Peterson's remarks also outline 
some of the constructive steps which will 
be taken this year to assist States and 
local communities in their quest for a 
solution of this problem, under sponsor- 
ship of the President's Committee. I ask 
unanimous consent, to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, the text 
of his address, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UTAH AND TRAFFIC Sarrry—A BLUEPRINT FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Thank you yery much, Governor Clyde, 
Mayor Stewart, Mr, Black, and members of 
the Utah Safety Council. The pleasure I've 
experienced at being briefly home again in 
Utah has certainly been supplemented at 
this mecting today, May I congratulate 


come. 
listen to the sirens on the city streets, or 
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all of you on the enthusiasm you are dis- 
playing for a cause which is shared by, I am 
sure, everyone in the Nation—the common 
cause of traffic safety. 

This enthusiasm on your part is, quite 
frankly, easy to understand. There is no 
one who is not continually reminded, day 
by day in many ways, how frightful the 
carnage on our roads and highways has be- 
One need only sit in an office and 


pick up a newspaper on the way home at 
night, to be reminded again and again how 
thoughtless drivers can be and how help- 
less, it seems, we have been up to now in 
finding a solutiton to our national trafic 
safety problems. 

In using the word thoughtless, I am re- 
minded of a newspaper article which ap- 
peared several weeks ago in my local news- 
paper. On Friday evening, January 17, the 
area where I live was covered by the worst 
fog in more than a decade, It came in from 
the sea at the height of the commuting 
hours and then lifted suddenly at about 
midnight. 

The next afternoon, my newspaper head- 
lined the remarkable fact that five per- 
sons had been critically injured in traffic 
accidents since the previous evening, all of 
them in accidents which happened after 
the fog lifted, none while the fog was on 
the ground. 

One would surely think, reading this, that 
drivers today actually wait for good visi- 
bility so they can aim their vehicles at one 
Sr ested like a scientists aims a guided mis- 
sile. 

I'm sure you agree that we must put an 
end to this target practice. And we must do 
it as soon as we possibly can. 

I said a moment ago that we seemed to 
be helpless in finding a solution to our traffic 
safety problems. Perhaps this language was 
a little too pessimistic for there is much 
being done today, in every State, and in al- 
most every community. Most certainly in 
Utah you have hard-working organizations 
which are looking ahead to the job which 
remains to be done, not backward at what 
has already been accomplished. 

I'd like, if I may, to join you in looking 
ahead for a few moments. Perhaps today 
we can put some dimension to this chal- 
lenge we, as a nation, face and map out a 
few of the paths which must be followed if 
the Job to which we have all given so- much 
time is to be done, 

Many of you will recall that the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety held its 
first Western Regional Conference in 1956. 
Like many similar meetings, this one, being 
the first of its kind, spent much time simply 
getting off the ground. But this does not 
mean that nothing was accomplished. The 
opposite is true. 

This first regional trafie safety confer- 
ence was attended by delegates from 10 
Western States and provided a common 
meeting ground for people who had expressed 
a real and active interest in traffic safety: 
It gave them the chance to get together and 
discuss their common problems. It gave 
them the chance to sit down and exchange 
idens and plans, to give and receive basic 
philosophies which could be taken home and 
used in months to come. 

And, most importantly, it aroused 
throughout the West, a much higher degre® 
of citizen support for trafic safety work. the 
support without which any such program 
would collapse. 

Your State is a good example of how 
effective this citizen support can be. In 
talking with many of you before this meet 
ing, it has been clearly pointed out to me 
that the Utah trafe safety effort hns, since 
you met with the other 10 Western States if 
1956, received a great deal more citizen sup” 
port and citizen participation. With t 


` 
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added support. your council has been able 
to work more precisely and effectively these 
past 2 years, 

It was most gratifying to witness the man- 
ner in which the Utah delegates returned 
from this 1956 meeting and set promptly to 

-work doing what they could to supplement 
the efforts of the existing traffic safety pro- 
Sram. Individual citizens, industrial firms 
and State organizations all took a renewed 
Interest in the work that had to be done. 
In the last 2 years, your State, and particu- 
larly your safety council, has clearly demon- 
strated its support of traffic sgfety on both 
the local and the national level. 

It is no idle compliment when I say that 
your statewide trafic safety organization now 
Stands as an example of what can be done. 
This is not to say that your way is best, for 
What applies in one State may not apply in 
another. But it does seem that you have 
tailored the suit which best fits your- par- 
ticular frame. Others should look to Utah 
for guidance and I'm sure they do. 

In an effort to provide you with a closer 

k at the national traffic safety picture, let 
me digress hore for a moment and present 
some statistics which you might find of in- 
terest. 

In December of Inst year, representatives 

Of the President's Committee reported on 

the number of States which are presently 

Organized in some way to promote traffic 

Safety, Generally, the picture appears quite 

Satisfactory, Of the 48 States, 39 have some 

11 Of tram safety organization. In the 

Western States, B groups are at work to 

Some degree, 

Bo figures, however, are deceptive. 
me of these State committees are pri- 

el y on paper while others are insuffi- 

ently staffed and financed to do the job 
required. } 

1 Tt is the responsibility of every citizen 
© encourage that something be done in 
States where no group is functioning. 

+ Where an organization already exists, 

Citizens of a Stute fecl a more effective 

P is desired, these citizens must make 
elr desires known, 

States such as Utah, where an effective 
konnt atton is already at work, various na- 
éver groups stand ready to assist in what- 
very way they can, In these areas some 
Professa Progress can be made with the 

*ssional help so willingly offered and 

tion, 8 the Automotive Safety Founda- 

Presid „National Safety Council, and the 
As ents Committee, among others. 

the Nay omple, the increased feld staff of 

Aa Council has been of trè- 

i p All across the Nation. It is 

Dow n furnish prompt, skilled as- 
y group interested in organiz- 

mh, tate lde citizen's traffic safety com- 
avaliable ne mere fact that this help is 

Program, © OHY Strengthens the national 


but 


ida incidentally, can be proud of the 
oT Which it has made use of the ald 

te by these people. 
3 good thing that you have this sound 


lenge qrkable organization, for the chal- 
hich faces you here in this State is 


bi 
your rond definition. Your patience and 
ne denon will be sorely tried in the 
Perhe and years to come, 
best eee Scope of the challenge muy 
key Seuns murlzcd by a quick look at à few 


In a 
0 ie 39,628 American men, women, and 
den met death in motor vehicle accl- 
Ke latest available estimate for 1957 
22.800, = We has dropped to about 
provement, yot, but still a 
Bedy of the first magnitude. 


0 

climax highway death situation renched its 
May hot you all know, during the Christ- 
ol that 1 y several weeks ngo, In the course 
highway Saaka 20-hour period 224 died In 
r c dents alone wnd countless 
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others were injured. Imagine all that de- 
struction in only a day and a quarter. 

It is a double tragedy that most Americans, 
reading those holiday headlines, gave monen- 
tary expression to their shock and sadness 
and then went their way with not another 
thought to what must be done to stop this 
senseless trénd toward more and more death 
and injury. 

While it would be visionary to say that all 
traffic deaths are preventable, common obser- 
vation and common sense tell us that un- 
doubtedly most of them are preventable. We 
know that the rate of fatal trafic accidents 
can be reduced because it has been reduced. 

In 1934, the nationwide rate was more than 
16 deaths for every 100 million miles traveled 
by motor vehicles. By 1956, the national 
rate was down to 6.4. The rate for 1957 has 
not yet been published but it should be down 
a little, not much, but a little. 

Yet the total of motor vehicle deaths in 
1934 was 36,000, compared to the 38,500 for 
1957. While the death rate has gone down 
sharply, the highway slaughter increases be- 
cause each year more cars travel more miles, 
at higher speeds, in greater traffic conges- 
tion. 

Street and highway traffic in America 18 
the sum of 55 million automobiles, 12 million 
trucks, and a quarter of a million buses in 
motion on 344 million miles of roads. 

The dally movement of people and goods 
by this enormous, ever-increasing fleet of 


vehicles, public and private, makes motor, 


transportation the largest single common at- 
tivity in the American’ economy. In all its 
phases motor transportation is, and for many 
years has been, the Nation’s biggest business. 
We all know that the motor vehicle has 
made the American economy the most highly 
developed in the world. We have seen it 
change the face of our land, remold our way 
of life, and enrich our culture. It has en- 
abled us to do more work and pursue 
pleasure more widely than any other people 
in history. 
But the motor vehicle as a mass mechanism 
is accident prone. In the hands of 75 mil- 
lion Americans licensed to drive, the Nation's 
automobiles, trucks, buses, and. taxis have 
become instruments of death and Injury. 
The risks of accident exposure and poten- 
tial tragedy increase each day. Unchecked, 
such a toll would mean that scarcely any 
individual in the United States could escape 
during his lifetime the tragedy of having 
one or more of his friends, relatives or asso- 
cistes killed or injured in a traffic accident. 
So far we have talked only of statistics. 
The human aspects of the accident problem 
are, of course, of even more concern. All 
of us have had friends, relatives, or fellow- 
workers killed or seriously injured in traf- 
fic. How few are the cases in which we did 
not shake our heads in the realization that 
the tragedy need not have happened, that 


‘a bit more caution and forethought, a trifle 


less speed, a gesture of courtesy, an extra 
measure of alertness on someone's part, 
would have spared a life, 

No citizen can escape responsibility for 
taking part in the effort to cut down the 
needicss human waste and economic cost of 
accidents. And I think everyone today can 
contribute a great deal to this effort. In- 
deed, you people have already done so. 

Knowing the residents of Utah, I can 
easily forecast your next question, “What, 
specifically, can we do beyond what we have 
already done?” 

The answer to that question lics In two 
places, The first is the creation of a proper 
trafic safety climate in the State Itself; the 
second is the continued quest for a well 
organized and broadly applicable national 
program, 

In nny individual State, several things 
must be done before citizen representatives 
enn go to a regionni conference and either 
offer anything constructive or make muxl- 
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mum use of what they learn from others. 
What I am about to say holds true for every 
State in the Union. 

Any workable traffic safety program needs, 
as I mentioned before, a high degree of citi- 
zen support. State officials, organizations 
such as the Utaah Safety Council, and in- 
terested individuals must have the direct 
and active support of their friends and 
3 They cannot do their job other- 
wise. 

The support is particularly vital in the 
realm of legislation, much of which, in spite 
of its motives and purpose, will be distaste- 
ful to some voters. Tram safety takes 
money, Traffic safety takes reorganization: 
the renovation of outdated administrative 
functions» Trafic safety takes autonomy: 
the freedom to do what must be done and 
doitatonce. All this must be accomplished 
by legislation supported by an aroused citi- 
zenry. 

Traditionally, the American citizen, unless 
he is alerted to a specific need, is reluctant 
to agree to change and the expenditure of 
large sums years after year. Unless this 
man, this voter, is firmly aware of the havoc 


* which our trafic is creating, you will not be 


able to get your money, your adequate per- 
sonnel, your new roads, your organizational 
changes which are the basic needs for your 
future success. 

And so, the course you must follow is 
Clear. Use your present organization as the 
basis for rallying about you all the citizens 
of your State. Tell them again and again 
what must be done and then set out to do 
it. Therein lies your first great challenge. 

Let me manke it very clear that on both 
the State and national levels you will have 
the unqualified support of business and in- 
dustry. A good example of this support lies 
in the degree to which business is repre- 
sented at this luncheon today. 

Speaking nationally, an outstanding illus- 
tration of what industry is doing to support 
the traffic safety movement is the recently 
announced Alm To Live program sponsored 
by General Motors Corp. and spearheaded by 
its president, darlow Curtice, who is also 
chairman of the President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety. 

General Motors has focused its attention 
on the critical realm of better vision at night 
in an effort to reduce the excessive night 
driving toll which last year took nearly 
20,000 lives. The company has inaugurated 
a broad campaign designed to encourage 
motorists to properly aim their headlights 
and have them inspected at least twice a 
year. It urges them to observe the dimming 
rule and to limit their speed at night. 

To make it easy for the driver to follow 
such a program, the company has enlisted 
the ald of Its 19.000 truck and car dealers 
plus thousands of Independent garages and 
service stations. By doing this, General 
Motors is offering concrete assistance to a 
program which it proposes. 

t week's issue of Life magazine and the 
latest issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
both carry 3-page ads which explain the pro- 
gram. Look at these ads and see what one 
company has done to help us all. Accept this 
one commendable project as evidence that 
business is doing something to help you 
meet the first challenge you face. 

Now, what of the second challenge I men- 
tloned carlier? 

You in Utah will not be alone as you try 
to do a traffic safety job. as you try once 
again to acquaint your friends and neigh- 
bors with what must be done. Many others 
throughout the land are as enthusiastic as 
you and are working today toward the same 
end—greater highway safety, Many organi- 
gations, some national and some local, are 
also Jaboring with renewed and growing 
vigor. One of these is the group of which 
Larry Black is a member, the Business Ad- 
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visory Panel of the President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety. 

The entire President's committee has plans 
at work today which will help you tomorrow. 
If I may, I'd like to take a few moments to go 
over these plans with you. 

As many of you know, President Eisen- 
hower appointed this committee in 1954, 
charging it with promoting the national 
action program and developing active traffic 
safety organizations in every State. The 
committee held its first regional conferences 
in 1956. 

As a direct result of these conferences, 
many State organizations are now function- 
ing smoothly and have a firm footing on 
which to base their next step. 

But many have asked since that time what 
direction this next step should take. In the 


hope that we can come up with an answer, . 


4 more regional conferences have been 
planned for 1958, 1 each in Atlantic City, 
Miami, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

The background for these forthcoming 
conferences is interesting. Last December, 
the President's Committee sponsored a Pub- 
lic Officials Conference in Washington, D. C. 
attended by about 500 key State, county, and 
municipal officials from all across the coun- 
try. Purpose of this meeting was to outline 
specific traffic safety needs nationally, State 
by State and city by city. In large measure, 
this work is now complete. A firm founda- 
tion has now been laid for the coming re- 
gional traffic safety conferences. It remains 
now to see what these meetings bring forth. 

As far as Utah is concerned, you all know 
of the work which has been done here since 
this official's conference, and indeed, long 
before it met. Governor Clyde, following a 
suggestion of your own safety council, and 
in accordance with a fundamental recom- 
mendation of the officials’ conference, took 
definite action. He created a Coordinating 
Committee of State Officials, 

This coordinating committee is now devel- 
oping a balanced program for traffic safety. 
Once this has been done your safety council 
can provide organized public support of that 

m. 

Utah is already a leader among those 
States which have followed the action pro- 
gram formulated at President Eisenhower's 
1954 White House conference. And you ob- 
viously intend to remain a leader. 

Today, both your council and the gover- 
nor’s committee are gathering data and in- 
formation on which will be based Utah's 
1958 traffic safety program. In the near 
future, these two groups will meet to formu- 
late statewide plans. Four package is al- 
most all wrapped up and ready to take to the 
western regional conference April 8 and 9 
for presentation to other western citizens. 

The contents of this package are à good 
indication of the fine work which has been 
done in Utah to date, 

In your State alone, recent additions to 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways total about 250 miles. Best 
available estimates indicate that these re- 
cent additions have meant, or will eventu- 
ally mean, the expenditure of $100 million, 
with more to come later on. Such a vast 
increase is bound to have a tremendous ef- 
fect on the State's economy. 

Most of these new highways will be of the 
freewny type, four lanes divided by a median 
strip. Experience has already shown us that 
this type of construction minimizes the 
danger of head-on collisions. Recent testi- 
mony before Congress indicates that the 
death rate on divided roads is just about 
half what it Is on the conventional type. 

In addition to planning ahead for the new, 
safer roads and highways you need, Utah is 
to be congratulated for its work in high- 
lighting the economic cost of traffic acci- 
dents. The research and planning division 
of your State highway department started 
more than a year ago to Investigate the de- 
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tailed cost of traffic accidents in which Utah 
passenger cars were involved over a 12-month 
period. It is my understanding that this 
study is in its final s and the results 
will be known possibly within the next 2 or 
3 months. 

Still another commendable item in the 
package you will carry with you to your next 
Western Regional Conference is the high 
school driver training program which the 
Utah Legislature provided in 1956 by a $1 
supplement to the State license fee. 

Such legislative action, once it is outlined 
to those in other States, will serve as an 
example of what can be done. Talk about 
this in April when you meet with the citizens 
of other Western States. Let the West know 
that proper training can prevent accidents 
before they happen. Let the West know what 
your experience has been in this essential 
category of our traffic safety effort. 

Iam very happy to announce, incidentally, 

that Larry Black has agreed to serve as head 
of the Utah delegation to this forthcoming 
regional meeting. I know now that you will 
be prepared to do something specific while 
you are there. 
* The phrase “something specific“ is the 
keynote of the April conference. Many of 
you have undoubtedly been to conventions 
and meetings where a good deal of work and 
effort has been put forth, while the delegates, 
once the affair was over, haye been unable 
to answer the vital question, “What did we 
really accomplish?” 

Too many times, conventions and con- 
ferences highlight a problem but propose no 
solution, leaying the delegates to say “This 
is all well and good, but where do we go 
from here?” 

The President's Committee intends that 
the four 1958 regional conferences shall not 
fall into a trap of this sort. We intend that 
these meetings shall, with your help, do 
something specific rather than waste the 
time of the important people who will at- 
tend. 

It is our sincere hope that all delegations 
attending these four conferences will bring 
home with them a positive plan of action, 
detailed down to the simples procedures and 
encompassing all the knowledge of the 
various traffic safety groups who will attend. 
The President's Committee believes, and has 
so planned its conference programs, that 
State delegations will find what they need 
to support them In the Jobs they are doing 
at home. 

Pinpointing your particular role in this 
April meeting, let me say simply that the 
Utah Safety Council will, and I speak from 
experience, be one of the groups which takes 
the lead in seeing that the conference ac- 
complishes its purpose. 

Beyond this, I am confident that your 
organization will, once the conference is 
over, continue to take the lead here in Utah 
and help push it to a high place on the roll 
of those States which place sufficient value 
on human life to be willing to do some- 
thing about preserving it wherever possible. 

There lies your second challenge—to share 
your knowledge and your ambition with 
others on common ground and from this 
conference and others to come, to gain the 
increased knowledge and ambition which 
will lead you to success in your efforts. 

One more point: Let me ask that in the 
months and years to come you continue to 
speak up as you have done in the past 
rather than soft-pedal your plans. Ask 
through every public relations media at 
your disposal for added citizen support and, 
once you have it, you will find the money, 
the administration, the increased personnel, 
and the time to push your work to its con- 
clusion, Speak loudly and you'll be heard. 

All of us throughout the Nation who share 
your desire to make our streets and high- 
ways safe rather than sinister are watching 
what you can do, 
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We've seen the fine start you have made 
and how time and again you have renewed 
your dedication to the cause of saving lives. 

Personally, this opportunity to meet with 
you today has been a tonic. I have the feel- 
ing that if you can accomplish as much as 
you have, others can do the same. Perhaps 
things aren't as bad as the figures Indicate, 
Perhaps by the time our new roads are ñn- 
ished, and there are another 20 million cars 
and trucks on the highways, we'll have been 
able to infect all the people of Utah, and 
the entire country, for that matter, with a 
little of the enthusiasm which has carried us 
this far. 

Perhaps then they will join us in helping 
to prevent this wholesale destruction. Per- 
haps they will sense that something concrete 
and effective can be done and, in the end, 
help us do it. 

Thank you again for letting me talk with 
you today. May I wish you all the best of 
luck for the coming year—one which I pray 
will be both a safe and productive one, here 
in my native State and throughout the land. 


Appropriations for Improved Library 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very ex- 
cellent letter concerning the appropria- 
tions for improved library services, which 
I have received from Dr. Robert R. Mar- 
tin, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Department of Education for 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
) Frankfort, February 26, 1958. 
The Honorable THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dean SENATOR Morton: Kentucky's aspira- 
tions and accelerated efforts for greatly im- 
proved library services for our people seem to 
be facing serious appropriation obstacles in 
President Eisenhower's proposal of only a $3 
million appropriation for the Library Service® 
Act for 1958-59. 

It ls my understanding an appropriation 
of the above amount would reduce Ken- 
tucky’s share to only $50,000. The present 
appropriation of $5 million gives our State 
program $137,000. A full appropriation 
$7,500,000 would give Kentucky $221,000. 

The impact of our efforts of the past few 
years to implement greatly improved library 
services is just now beginning to benef 
our people. We now have 96 bookmobiles 
operation which are closely geared to iye 
development of regional library centers. we 
have 4 new regional libraries in operation an 
the establishment of 4 more is scheduled 15 
1958-59. Ultimately, plans call for about 15 
regional libraries serving all sections of of 
tucky. As you well know, this program °° 
expanded library services, coupled with rF 
provements in public education, would oy 
great impetus to our efforts to ralse the ed 
cational level of our people. jon 

It is my understanding an appropriate 
of only $3 million would result in the © 
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ing of at least 2 of our newly established 
regional libraries and abandonment of the 
plans for the establishment of 4 regional 
libraries scheduled for next year, 

Since an appropriation of $5 million will 
make it possible for Kentucky's program to 
‘only stand still at its present level, I want 
to urge you to exert your efforts and influence 
for the full appropriation of $7,500,000 for 
the year 1958-59. Iam sure your help in this 
matter will be sincerely appreciated by not 
only the professional persons involved in our 
library program, but also by the many good 
citizens who have given so freely of their 
time and material support to our library 
program. 

Cordially yours, 
Ropert R. MARTIN, 
Superintendent oj Public Instruction, 


Results of McGregor 1958 Poll on 
National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Rrconn the results of the 
Questionnaire which I annually send to 

Deople of the 17th Ohio District, the 
t which it is my proud honor to 
Pi in the Congress of the United 


Tt has always becn my belief that it is 
e duty and responsibility of every 
ted representative to do everything 
ble to obtain the views of those he 
represents on the vital national and in- 
‘national problems which confront us 
1 For this reason, I instituted the an- 
ual courthouse meetings, and for this 
reason I also circulate this questionnaire 
2 the people of the district. 
the connection with the distribution of 
questionnaire, I want to mention 
distri anly that the newspapers of my 
t have again provided wonderful 
Peration. This year every daily paper 
pape district, and most of the weekly 
Is. published the questionnaire in a 
ent place in their papers, so that 
t . could not be 
t mail were given an op- 
— to express themselves on these 
tulto 5 matters. I am deeply grate- 
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Publishers for their assistance. 
reach 17, Of course, sorry that I could not 
this a ety one of my constituents with 
tion thestionnatre, but it is my convic- 
they d t the replies received, coming as 
every o from representatives of almost 
helpful pS of life, provide me with a very 
indication of the trend of think- 
a good cross-section of my 
a part of the questionnaire, 
to mention their occupation 
and this gives me an op- 
by 8 tabulate the results not only 
percentages but also by some - 
tratified separate groupings. 
Procedure gives me a 
their 5 Eilers and complete analysis of 
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The population of my district is about 
half rural and half urban, and nearly all 
of the labor and farm organizations are 
represented, as well as both large and 
small business. In addition, there are 
two universities and two colleges, I am 
happy to report that answers were re- 
celved from representatives of every one 
of these groups, and especially gratifying 
to me were the large number of com- 
pleted forms which contained additional 
comments on the various questions. It, 
is reassuring to me to know that so many 
constituents in my district are interested 
in the important issues now before this 
legislative body and are eager to express 
their views on them. 

The questionnaire and.the results are 


as follows: 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 

In an endeavor to learn the views of the 
folks back home relative to several subjects 
of national importance that will be before 
the Congress, may we have your considered 
opinion? 

; NATIONAL DEPENSE 

After 18 months of continuous study, the 
nongovernmental Rockefeller studies group 
last week reported to the Nation that the 
United States must boost defense spending 
by about 83 billion each year for the next 
several years if it wants to halt a rapidly de- 
teriorating position in the military race with 
Russia, 

(Notr.—The 21-man panel which made the 
Rockefeller study was a nonpartisan, non- 
governmental group headed by Nolson Rocke- 
feller. It consisted of a cross section of Anier- 
ican lle scientists. representatives of labor, 
industrialists, former defense officials and 
military officers, atomic experts, educators, 
and publishers, Among the panel members 
was Gen. Lucius Clay, well known in our dis- 
trict.) f 


Do you favor a larger congressional appropri- 
ation for defonse purposes? 


TAXES 

Before the successful launching of the 
Russian earth satellites, there was hope for 
the possibility of a tax cut this year. Now it 


appears that a choice must be made between 
stronger defense and lower taxes. 


Aresou willing to postpone a tax cut iu order 
that the necessary fuids aro avallable for 
en ee es See eee 


EDUCATION 

The Russians have apparently made tre- 
mendous strides in scientific education. 
Various proposals will be forthcoming con- 
cerning ways in which the Federal Govern- 
ment might assist in improving the level of 
education in this country. 


(a) Do you favor a system of Government- 
sponsored nobolarchipe foc thw tratning 
of students showing exceptional a 
tude in te sons 2. iene! 


(t) Do you favor the appropriation of funds 
by Congres for construction 


THE FARM PROGRAM 


Do you bolicve that tho “soll bank program”? 
Should be Continued? 000 * a 


Do you oleve that all Fedoral controls on 
furin prodúvts should be removed?.......) G4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO QUES- 
TION NAIRE BY OCCUPATION OR PROFESSION 


| Yes | No 


— 


Do you favor u larver Congressional uppre- 
Print tem for dofonse purposes’, of 


21 

7 2 

* E 2 

Nowspaper und radio. — — 751 25 
Publio otticehelders and Federal employ- 

„een 75 23 
Professional men, doctors, dentists, engl- 

. e 7) 2 
eee a2) 18 
AURORE, 8 ww) n 
Businessmen, indastry, and kame: 77 23 
Birne cece tee tent aren te tans 48) m 
Houswiy wj 24 
Brudonts. 1 5 
r -| W| fo 
Occupation not given. ... 2... „ 531 45 

Are you willing to postpone tax cut in enter 

that the necessary finds are available for 

defonse necds? 

Total gi 19 
JAM ˖ T wj N 
Minster a lw 0 
Nowspapir und rad. 781 3 
Tnblic officeholders and Federabomployees 7 25 
Profvasional mon, doctors, dontista, engl- 

neers, ote * wW 
Teachers... 12 
WWW 2 714 
Hurinesuuet, industry and salesmen ~ Sj 2 
Farmers... à ‘ons 62) 2 
Housewives 3j 17 
Students “ss 7 
Retired * 33 
Occupation not Vo. WH] 42 

Do you favor n xystem of Government 

sponsorat scholarships for the training 

of xtuddenté showing exceptional yptitude 

in the sclonces? 

‘Total results, all occupations. | 32 
5 ns #2 
Ministers... .-. K| 17 
Newspaper and ru, est SA w 
Public olfieeboliers und Foderal vm- 

F EAO A S 
Professional men, doctors, dentists, on- 

Kindern E — 45 
Teachers.. zw n 
None 711 2 
Runen | 32 
WACKER ois kets ios O SAD 45) s 
Housewives. 72) 38 
Students... vi Y 
Ne r. 
Occupation not given EI aj 5 

Do ymi favor the appropriation ef funds by 

Congress for construction of schools? 

‘Total results, all occupations 41| fa 
Lanbor. ....... ss] 82 
Ministers... mj H 
Nowspopor and radio... 13 57 
Pubie officeholders and Federal cm- 

S ˙ AAA Ä OE ls OF 
Profexsionul mon, docters, dentists, on- 

QUT Sn EE ten naheness a2 
Teachers... 1 
Attorneys. 14 
Businorwsane 38 


Farmers.. 
Tlousew ty 
Students. 
Bes... 7 
Oconupation nut KIVEN... noranta 
Do you believe that the soil-baunk program 
should be continued? 


‘Total results, all occupations 27 
Tabor... 18 
Ministors_....... 17 
Newspaper and raid 2 N 
Public offiewhoklors and Federal em À 

Pe 17 


sslonal men, doctors, dentists, engl- 

LOS o an een e ne nnen meena eee 
Teachers. —...--.--------20- = iF? 

Fe | ene nee ea 

Businessinen, industry and sales: 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO QUES= 
TIONNAIRE BY OCCUPATION OR PROFESSION— 
continued 


Do you believe that the soil-hank program 
— be continued?—Con. 


Ocvupmtion not given. .-.......-...-....-. 

Do you hulleve that all Feileral controls on 
m products should be removed? 

ee ull occupations. 


Newspaper radio. $ 
Public officeholders and Federal em- 

Pe i PaaS eT OY CT ape COD es 
Professional men, ductors, doutists, engi- 
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Economic Conditions in Washington 
County, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very interest- 
ing and thought-provoking letter to the 
editor in the February 19 issue of the 
Portland (Maine) Press Herald from the 
Honorable Roscoe C. Emery, of Eastport, 
Maine, in regard to economic conditions 
in Washington County, Maine, may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the -letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

No Room ror Groom Down East 


To the EDITOR or THE Press HERALD: 

During the past year there has been a good 
deal of propaganda—that is probably the cor- 
rect description of it—representing the eco- 
nomic condition of Washington County, 
particularly the Eastport area, as being de- 
pressed to the point of demoralization. In 
this connection I should like to present some 
facts that show a somewhat different picture. 

There are certain indices that any eco- 
nomic study of this county worth a moment's 
consideration should take into account. 
Among these is commercial banking activity, 
which was greater in 1957 than in 1956 in the 
county as a whole. Savings accounts, except 
in banks paying minimum rates of interest, 
were generally larger in 1957 than in 1956, one 
institution reporting a savings department 
gain of no less than 13.7 percent. The De- 

ent of Banks and Banking states that 
consolidated reports of the savings banks (as 
such) in this county show an increase in 
deposits during 1957 of $362,863 to which 
must be added an increase of $304,000 in a 
sayings institution of another type, a total 
of €606,863, which isn't bad for an area said 
to be in an economic plight. Tax payments 
have, in the main, been good. Every munici- 
pality—town, city, or plantation—in the 
county paid its county tax in full by Janu- 
ary 1, 1958—perhaps not too many counties 
in Maine can equal that record. The county 
treasurer's report for 1957 shows that $30,000 
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was paid on the bonded indebtedness of the 
county, and that its net debt was reduced 
by about 625.000, indicating that it is con- 
tinuing to walk out from under the bonded 
debt of $500,000 It assumed some 50 years ago 
in connection with the construction of the 
Washington County Railroad, now a part of 
the Maine Central system. 
TONS OF BERRIES 


The blueberry crop in 1957 was the largest 
in years, figures by one authority at 11 mil- 
lion pounds of processed berries worth 61,- 
330,000 as compared with something less than 
7 million pounds worth $800,000 in 1956. The 
sardine season in 1957 in this county was 
not as poor as has been reported—the coun- 
ty's total pack was only 50,000 cases under 
that of 1956. The State department of agri- 
culture, in a release dated January 2, said 
Washington County had last season its best 
run of fish in 5 years. It is true that lobster 
fishermen were paid lower prices than in 
1956, and that the clam fishery isn't, and 
probably won't ever again be the resource 
it has been in earlier years, It is also true 
that, as elsewhere in Maine, purchases of 
pulpwood fell off by as much as 30 percent, 
which is serious, but resulted mainly from a 
policy of reducing inventories so that it prob- 
ably won't recur this year. 

On the other hand, the tourist business, 
aided by improved conditions on Route 1, 
was materially better than in 1956, and farm- 
ing, never previously a very impressive factor 
in the county's economy, has taken a turn 
for the better. According to County Agent 
L. G. Rozelle, a million dollar industry has 
been built up in hatching eggs" and Wash- 
ington County is taking its place in modern 
agriculture with higher quality and efficiency 
in the lines of agriculture adaptable to the 
area.” 

Other, perhaps negative indices, Include 
the fact, that Washington County had only 
five bankruptcies in 1957, compared with 10 
in Piscataquis, with only about half of our 
population; 14 in Waldo, with only three- 
fifths our population; and 47 in Somerset, 
with only 5,000 more people than we have. 
Also, we have comparatively few forè- 
closures—never a mass foreclosure such as 
occurred in Aroostook last May when the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation took 
over 20 pleces of real estate in the Fort Fair- 
field area alone. While figures on total gifts 
to such charitable funds as the March of 
Dimes, Red Cross, and Salvation Army are 
not available, it is believed they were not less 
in 1957 than in 1956 and previous years. 
There seem to be as many cars and trucks per 
capita here as in other rural areas of Maine: 
about as many TV sets, and wherever I have 
been in this county the people seemed to be 
both well fed and well clothed. Most of our 
residents own their own homes, and such 
mortgages as there sre have been incurred 
mainly in the proccss of Purchase. As 
stated, not many are under foreclosure, 

MILLIONS IN CONSTRUCTION 


On the more positive side, it should be 
pointed out that the St. Croix Paper Co. 
has spent $15 million In improving and en- 
larging its facilities at Woodland; a million- 
doliar bridge is nearing completion at Jones- 
port-Beale’s Island; and a $30 million naval 
radar instalation is already underway in 
Cutler. Perhaps this depression talk and 
calamity howling has been slightly overdone, 
especially as the Quoddy tidal power project 
is now in the offing with all the enormous 
industrial activity it would involve, 

Tt is true, of course, that unemployment, 
as listed in the Calais office, reached its 
highest point in 5 years during December but 
increase in unemployment is not peculiar 
to Washington County. There is Increasing 
unemployment everywhere. It is also true 
that during December it is likely to reach 
its peak for the year in this county, Last 
summer blueberry processors had to import 
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labor from Nova Scotia to harvest the crop, 
and pulpwood operators have for years com- 
plained about the lack of laborers in their 


Une. 


As to Eastport, which always seems to be 
singled out for special mention by the crepe- 
hangers, it so happens that Eastport doesn't 
owe a dollar of bonded debt and has a sur- 
plus of $75,000 on hand. Its city manager 
reported early in January that no less than 
85 percent of the 1957 tax had then been 
collected, with 3 months remaining before 
the tax-lien deadline—as satisfactory a rec- 
ord as in any of the past 5 years. He fur- 
ther reports that its rellef load is easy, its 
burden is light—amounting last year to only 
$1,800—and that excise-tax collections for 
1957 were well above those for 1956. De- 
posits in the Eastport Savings Bank were 
larger on January 1, 1958, than on January 
1, 1957, being now at an all-time high. 
There are plenty of new cars on the streets, 
and the dwellings here bristle with TV an- 
tennas. Eastport may not be as prosperous 
as some towns in Maine, but it is very, very 
far from being as badly off as it has been 
represented to be. 

A SHOPWORN PHRASE 


The disaster propaganda referred to, in 
which the phrase economic plight is a stock, 
if somewhat shopworn phrase, is not in any 
way helpful either to the welfare or the 
morale of Eastport or Washington County 
as a whole, and the time has come to. put a 
stop to it by applying to vague derogatory 
statements the test of facts and figures, as 
was done under somewhat similar circum- 
stances 4 years ago, when it was squelched 
by a single presentation of dependable in- 
formation, y 

There is no place in this county for a 
negative or defeatist attitude. What we 
need and should cultivate is the same aggres- 
sive, self-reliant and resourceful booster 
spirit that has put many another area, some 
of them right here in Maine, well on the way 
to solid prosperity. 


R. C. EMERY. 


Industrial Development Conference 
Planned by Chicago & North Western 
Railway 


—ä — 


REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
20 a precedent-making conference W 
occur in my State, 

For the first time, I think, a major 
American railroad will convene a confer- 
ence dealing with the importance of 0 
dustrial development of the aren i 
serves, 

The conference, arranged by the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co. 
and to be held in Milwaukee, will be at 
tended by some 350 leaders of indus 
development in Wisconsin cities, tow? 
and villages served by the railroad. u- 

I may say, incidentally, that the Chiz 
cago & North Western is Wisco’ of 
largest railroad. It serves 85 percent of 
the State's counties, with 94 percent 
its population, rve 

The railroad’s freight lines also Së E 
more than 5,000 industries in the Stat 


1938 


Mr. President, we have all heard much 
of the increasingly difficult problems 
faced by America’s railroads. We have 
heard, as well, of economic stagnation in 
many cities and States of our country. 
Here is an answer to such conditions, 
an answer worthy of being followed 
throughout the land. I am more than 
Pleased to note that the Chicago & 
North Western is preparing to meet its 
problems head on by a forward-moving 
conference of this nature. : 

I may say, Mr. President, that I, for 
one, have long been interested in the 
issue of industrial development of my 
State, and, for that matter, all other 
States of the Union. Since my interest 
is naturally primarily in my own State, 
I have been in close contact with the 
State industrial development division, 
which had been created by the 1955 Wis- 
consin State Legislature. I have been in 
contact as well with many of Wiscon- 
sin's more than 170 development cor- 
Porations, and with the bureau of com- 
munity development, a vital part of the 
extension division of the University of 

isconsin. 

I send to the desk two items, The first 

a Newspaper article, describing this 
March 20 conference. 

The second, by way of background, is 
On the issue of industrial development, 

If. It consists of excerpts from a 
Splendid statement which had been made 
on November 19, 1956, by the very able 

tor of the bureau of community 
development, Prof. R. J. Colbert. 

Professor Colbert spelled out, step by 

D. the tasks of a local industrial de- 
velopment program—a procedure which 

as been tried and found to be effective 
ži e course of more than a decade of 
orthwhile work by the bureau. 
i I ask unanimous consent that both 
oe printed in the Appendix of the 


“oe being no objection, the material 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PARLEY CALLED BY 
CHICAGO & NortH WESTERN 


op Patt of its program of industrial devel- 
Ration: the Chicago & North Western 
sta Co., today disclosed it will hold m 
inent 2 conference on industrial develop- 

zar kor Wisconsin in Milwaukee on March 


wae than 350 leaders in Industrial de- 
served wet in cities, town, and villages 
Y the raijroud in the State are ex- 
held t to attend the l-day mecting to be 
8 Hotel Schroeder. The confer- 
na ai be centered around addresses by 
. — authorities on various aspects of 
N development and ts believed to be 
by a pth Statewide scope to be sponsored 
Bentatiy road, Speakers will include repre- 
2 es of several major industries. 
ot en development and the selection 
in austin nt sites by America's expanding 
A len Have reached almost the status 
ident ce,” sald Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, pres- 
eters North Western. “Industry to- 
finally dates Studies many factors before it 
h A tmines where it will make its 
“Beca 


Opment ur, he benefits of industrial deyel- 

oMAMUN ities by the railroad and the 
la lt serves for years to come, it 
toa ce that this conference will Ibad 
dustriul devel 


understanding by leaders in in- 
ohmeut in Wisconsin of the 
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needs of industry in seeking new plant 

sites.” 

Fitzpatrick also pointed out that the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 is 
an important factor to Wisconsin in at- 
tracting new industries seeking areas in 
which to settle. 

The morning session of the conference 
will be devoted to specific aspects of indus- 
trial development. It will be addressed by 
John F. McCarty, consultant on public and 
employee relations services of General Elec- 
tric Co, who will speak on What You asan 
Individual Can Do for Industrial Develop- 
ment in Your Community; H. McKinley Con- 
way, editor and publisher of Industrial De- 
velopment magazine, who will speak on What 
Specific Characteristics Industry Looks for 
in a Community; and Otto W. Pongrace, 
manager, engineering, and construction sery- 
ice department, Ford Motor Co., who will dis- 
cuss Plant Location Factors Considered by 
Industry After a Community Is Selected. 

The sfternoon session will be opened by an 
address by Ben W. Heineman, chairman of 
the North Western, on the Railroad's Role in 
Industrial Development. Dr. Harold M. 
Mayer, of the department of geography of 
the University of Chicago, will speak on 
What the St. Lawrence Scaway Means to 
Industrial Development in Wisconsin and the 
Middlewest. James C. Downs, Jr., chairman 
of the board of Real Estate Research Corp., 
Chicago, will address the conference on What 
Price Industrial Land? 

The North Western is Wisconsin's largest 
ratiroad, serving 85 percent of the State's 
counties containing 94 percent of Wiscon- 
sin's population. The rallroad’s freight lines 
also serve more than 5,000 industries in the 
State. 

EXCERPTS From Rox J. COLBERT'S STATEMENT 
on TESTED PROCEDURE ror INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT 

. * . * > 


For more than a decade, the Bureau of 
Community Development has been working 
with communities in all parts of Wisconsin. 
Careful community case records are kept as 
a basis for avoiding duplication of effort, for 
assembling needed information, and for 
evaluating the results of our efforts. Thus, 
we have learned that certain procedures 
have proven more effective than others. I 
will briefly outline what we And most useful 
and effective. 

1. In the first place, we insist that the 
community appoint or select a group of 
trusted and respected citizens as a commit- 
tee for industrial development, 

This committee must have the authority 
and approval for creating and executing pro- 
grams of action. What is everybody's busi- 
ness ls nobody's business, and nothing gets 
done. This, more than anything else, ex- 
plalns why so many promising communities 
have made so Jittle progress. While local 
business and ptofessional man stand ready 
tù help, no one is willing to stick out his 
neck for fear he will be criticized by others in 
the community. Consequently, it is neces- 
naury that he be appointed to serve on a com- 
mittee that has instructions to go and get 
what this community needs in order to make 
it prosper. Such a committee may be ap- 
pointed by local government or by local 
organizations, With this accomplished, the 
community is rendy to Invite the coopera- 
tion of the university and the many other 
mgencics that can help, It can study local 
needs and resources and do something about 
them. In some instances it may be neces- 
sary for this group to form a development 
corporation to raise necessary capital to buy 
factory sites or to finance construction of 
suitable buildings for lease, sale, or rent to 
manufacturing concerns. (We shun subsi- 
dies of all sorts, including tax exemptions. 
We rogard such practices as unsound.) We 
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now have in Wisconsin some 170 such local 
industrial development corporations, most of 
them in small communities. Most of these 
are organized as profit corporations; a few 
are nonprofit; a few others are set up as de- 
partments of local governments, as munici- 
pal corporations, similar to water depart- 
ments, or city-owned powerplants. They 
have proven to be a most effective means of 
developing or attracting industries and In 
getting communities to better understand 
their resources. They have done much to 
unite rural and urban people. 


2. The next necessary step in an effective 
program for economic development is getting 
the facts about what the community has in 
the way of industrial potential. No investor 
is likely to buy a pig in a poke—he is sure 
to ask many pertinent questions about the 
community. He wants to make sure that his 
investment will not only pay dividends, but 
that it will be a congenial and satisfying 
service. We have listed some 15 standard 
questions that appear in almost every pros- 
pect’s check list of requirements for plant 
locations (see Wisconsin’s Economic Outlook, 
p. 32). Consequently, the local committee 
or corporation must be ready with accurate 
information when contacting a manufacturer 
or investor who is interested in plant loca- 
tion. The bureau aids many communities in 
collecting and preparing such folders or bro- 
chures for careful and personal use in their 
visits or interviews with investors or prospects 
(a brief outline or guide is provided the com- 
mittees and they are urged to have the high 
school social science classes help in collecting 
and organizing the information and maps). 

3. The next step of such a local program is 
to carefully survey what manufacturing is 
already established or available in the com- 
munity, Too often we take for granted the 
small or even the larger local employers. It 
is not fair to attempt to recrult outside com- 
panies until we have become acquainted with 
what we have in our own backyards, Per- 
haps, through thoughtful and considered co- 
operation it is possible to improve, expand, 
or stabilize the employment opportunity 
already established. This should be the very 
first responsibility of the local committee or 
corporation. (Again, the bureau provides 
check sheets for local committees to help 
them make sure that they get the informa- 
tion that is necessary for intelligent service.) 
The importance of this step Is, I believe, sa 
evident that we need not detall or illustrate 
it further at this time. 

4. The next step for the committee or cor- 
poration is to carefully consider what kind 
of industry or business is most appropriate 
and suitable for the community—taking into 
account any manufacturers already in the 
community. For example, if there is already 
in the community a plant that employs a 
large number of women, it would not be 
economically wise td invite into the com- 
munity another manufacturer who employs 
largely women. The newcomer would no 
doubt have to pirate some workers from the 
established plant. The committce should at- 
tempt to bulld a diversification of job op- 
portunity, This is but one of many factors 
that must be considered when attempting to 
determine what is best for a given community 
or areas. Nevertheless, this is an importunt 
matter that should help the committee to de- 
termine what industries to seek or encourage, 

5. The next fundamental step for the local 
committee or corporation is the preparation 
of a definite prospect list, and a carefully 
planned campaign to get acquainted with 
industries that are expanding or considering 
new locations. It Is indeed astonishing to 
find how few people sre acquainted with 
American industries. We use and take for 
granted the products of hundreds of indus- 
tries without considering them as job-mak- 
ing establishments. Then, too, hundreds of 
new processes and inventions are almost 
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daily creating the basis for new industries 
plastics, electronics, chemicals, atomic 


energy, not to mention others in a long list. 
There are a number of sources of help for 
the committee when it starts on its cam- 
paign to get acquainted—the lists and 
directories of the United States Department 
of Commerce, the classified directories of 
State manufacturers, trade associations, and 
es, In undertaking this campaign to 
get acquainted with industry, we have ad- 
vised against broadside advertising. We be- 
Neve that personal and direct relations get 
quickest and most satisfactory results. 

6. Be careful, This is good standard ad- 
vice to the community that is seeking to 
expand its economic opportunities. There 
is no question but what there is keen com- 
petition among States and communities for 
good industrial prospects. This has attracted 
some rather fast-talking promoters who see 
a chance to shake down the overanxious, 
Consequently, when considering an inde- 
pendent concern for location in the com- 
munity, the committee should apply a few 
fundamental tests. The honest and depend- 
able companies will help rather than take 
offense. First, examine the company’s finan- 
cial status, its credit base, Its rating, If 
it insists on selling stock in the community 
as a condition of accepting the location, be- 
ware. That is not generally done by reputa- 
ble concerns. The company should be able 
to pay its way and get the capital it needs 
(though it may need financial counseling). 
It may need to rent or lease its building, but 
it should have the means to meet its pay- 
roll and other obligations, including taxes. 
Second, what is the managerial history of the 
company? Faulty management explains 
more business failures than any other cause. 
Consequently, it is important to carefully 
consider this fact. if the firm has started 
with little and made much; had good labor 
and community relations; met all obligations 
promptly; diversified Its products and kept 
pace with improyements—that is good man- 
agement. Third, what about the company’s 

market. sales organization, and practices? 


Is it able to sell what it produces? Does it © 


have only one customer, or has it a wide 
diversified market? Who are its customers? 
Answers to these questions may give the 
committee valuable help in deciding whether 
to go slow or fast in locating the concern 
in the community. By carefully considering 
these simple tests, the committee may be 
able to avold costly mistakes. 

7. The final step in the bureau's procedure 
relates mainly to manufacturing concerns 
that have been in the community for some 
time—some before the program got started 
and others were brought in by the commit- 
tee, Often these small industries are doing 
well and could do better if they were able to 
enlarge their plants, modernize equipment, 
diversify their products, widen their market, 
or otherwise improve. In other words, they 
need more capital to grow and employ more 
people. Local banks are often hampered in 
making adequate loans to these industries. 
Furthermore, those who head these indus- 
tries are often not experienced or acquainted 
with procedures in business or corporation 
finance. Careful and thoughtful counseling 
not only helps them improve and grow, but 
it heips expand and stabilize local employ- 
ment opportunity. This service often in- 
volyes encouraging sole proprietors to incor- 
porate, und thus insure continuation of their 
enterprize no matter what happens to them. 
Incorporation also Improves their credit 
prospects, It ls this growing need for appro- 
priate credit und credit counseling that Jed 
to the bureau becoming Interested in creat- 
ing the State Industrial Development Credit 
Corp. which, in fact, is an association of 
banks, insurance companies, and other lend- 
ing agencies of the State. The bureau also 
cooperates with the Federal Small Business 
Administration in these matters, 

J * . * =. 
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WHAT IS THE EFFECT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ON THE LOCAL COMMUNITY? 


Often we hear thoughtful local leaders ask, 
“What will be the effect of bringing an in- 
dustry into our community?” Some of them 
hesitate because they think of manufactur- 
ing plants in terms of belching smoke, noise, 
dust, and the attraction of outsiders to 
run the town. Needless to say, such 
imagined conditions do not develop. Per- 
haps the most outstanding result that one 
sees after a few years of industrial growth 
of a small community is the fact that there 
has been an Increase in the population and 
an increase in the number of new homes 
that have been bullt. By looking closer one 
sees that this increase of population is not 
from outsiders but rather from the young 
people born and ralsed on the nearby farms 
and in the community. They have re- 
mained in the community because of job 
opportunities. Otherwise, they would have 
joined their older cousins and sought em- 
ployment in the faraway places. Looking 
again, one sees improyements and expan- 
sions in the services, a larger volume of 
business, and an improvement in educa- 
tional, recreational, and health facilities: 
Many surveys have been made to learn the 
actual impact of growing Industry on the 
community. Such surveys have revealed 
that the community has not only improved 
the economic status of rural and community 
people by furnishing regular and adequate 
employment, but it has vastly improved that 


part of the standard of living which is tur- 


nished by the tax dollar. It has provided a 
broader and more stable tax base. It has 
done much to cement a closer relationship 
between town and country. The expression 
that one gets from many of those who have 
had a hand in the development program is 
I do not understand why we haven't made 
this start earlier.” 


Americans Need Jobs Now—Eisenhower 
Report Lacks Realism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the statis- 
tical evidence of the economic recession 
that grips us has been given wide atten- 
tion. There are now 45 labor-market 
areas that have more than 6 pertent of 
their work force unemployed. Our in- 
dustry has been operating 25 percent 
below productive capacity. The Nation's 
output of goods and services has been 
falling—from a yearly rate of $429 bil- 
lion in the third quarter of 1957 to $433 
billion in the fourth quarter. 

This economi¢ sickness that has 
stricken us comes at a time when we 
should be growing stronger, not weaker. 
Our population is expanding rapidly, 
bringing with it new demands for goods 
and services; many nations around the 
globe are developing economically and 
are in necd of the products of our fac- 
tories, and we have no doubts that we 
are in a productive race with the Sovict 
Union and the Communist world. 

There are 4,500,000 Americans oM- 
cially out of work, and millions more 
who are earning less because of short- 
ened production rates. These men and 
women, indeed, every man and woman 
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in the country, looks to their leaders for 
creative plans for ending this condition. 
And what does the President tell them? 
In his economic report in January, he 
said “the decline in business activity 
need not be prolonged.” Essentially, this 
is the keep-your-chins-up line that does 
not encourage business expansion or pay 
the piled-up bills of the unemployed. 

The President, under provisions of the 
Employment Act of 1946, is required to 
submit to Congress a suggested program 
to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. 

The President failed to do this in his 
report. In the following article Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg, director of the AFL-CIO 
department of research, suggests that 
political reasons prevailed in the Presi- 
dent's economic report. Mr. Ruttenberg 
also presents indicators for doubting 
that there will be some magical moment 
when soon unemployment will vanish 
and idle assembly lines will begin rolling 
at a rapid pace. 

Mr. Ruttenberg's article, which ap- 
pears in the March issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, official publication of 
the AFL-CIO, follows: * 


AMERICANS Nero Jons Now ESN HOW IA 
Report Lacks REALISM 

(By Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director, AFL- 
“GIO department of research) 

Economic statistics are more than just 
numbers, At this time they tell an un- 
Pleasant story about the present state of 
the economy. 

About 4,500,000 Americans were out of 
work in January, More people were unem- 
ployed than at any time since 1050. Even 
during the 1054 recession, unemployment 
did not reach this height. 

But this number—4,500,000—applies only 
to the full-time unemployed, It does not 
measure the loss in working time or In take- 
home pay caused by lower production. In 
December, the Nation's manufacturing 
workers were employed the lowest average 
number of hours since before World War 11— 
39 3 hours per week. 

Unemployment insurance claims in Jan- 
wary were much higher than the normal 
seasonal rise could explain. In mid-January 
total claims exceeded mid-December claims 
by approximately 825,000. The year before 
a comparable increase was only about half 
as great. Even in the recession of 1953-04» 
it was only 550,000. 

Recent Labor Department statistics have 
added 21 communities to the lat of labor 
market reas with substantial labor sur- 
plus (meaning that more than 6 percent 
the labor force is out of work), That makes 
the total 45. 

These figures are not mere statistic 
They point to millions of individual worke 
who have been lald off and cannot find new 
jobs. They point to communitica and in 
dustrial cities like Pittsburgh and Bri 2 
port where the level of unemployment 
large enough to cause problems for all paf 
of the population. 

In short, they point to the fact that Amer“ 
icans need work now. f 

Other economic statistics niko warn as 
dangers. The Nation's total output of nie 
and services has been going down at a 
when economic growth is imperative. inet 
tween the third and fourth quarter of rate 
year, the figure dropped from a yourly ut 
of $439 billion to $433 billion, aud oul? 
was continuing to fall at the beginntus 
this year. nt 

Consumer buying power declined 1 porce if 
between the third and fourth quarters ig 
1957 and Is continuing to drop us A erk 
of rising unemployment and shorter 3 per 
weeks, Industrial production foll over 
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cent in December, a drop of almost 8 percent 
below December 1956. With the index still 
falling, lt was estimated that the drop from 
January 1957 to January 1958 was almost 
10 percent. 

Freight loadings have been dropping since 
last summer. The decline from September 
to December was 26 percent—causing layols 
for workers in the railroad industry. 

American industry has been operating at 
about 25 percent below productive capacity, 
and a decline in capital goods investment is 
expected in the first quarter of 1958—from 
A yearly rate of $36.8 billion in the first quar- 
ter last year to a 635.5 billion yearly rate. 

Despite mounting unemployment, falling 
Output and these other economic warning 
Signals, the President's Economic Report in 
January hopefully told Congress that “the 
decliné in business activity need not be pro- 
longed.” These reassuring words have not 
fooled business, labor or academic econo- 
Mists who attacked the lack of realism 
the report, a 

Even worse, it is clear that the report has 
failed to propose a program to meet today's 
threefold challenge: 

1. Reversing the current economic down- 

is a responsibility of the Government 
Tight now. The report's hope that this con- 
tion won't be prolonged does nothing to 
Cure real and current problems. We now 
have 4,500,000 Americans out of work. We 
are losing the production of important goods 
use of falling output. We are losing 
needed revenue because of declining busi- 
ness activity. These problems won't just 
away, 
— America faces the problem of meeting 

e Soviet challenge. Time is a most im- 

t factor. We cannot afford to wait 
+ see whether the economy might turn up- 
8 in the second half of this year. We 
eis make the money, minds, and goods 
gur country available to make sure the 
wie ns do not surpass us in technological, 
utinc, or military fields. A declining 
y hampers our chances. A growing 
de cn would make our basis for meeting 

l challenge secure, 
pei America has a growing population—a 
ia ation requiring expansion of economic 
{al programs necessary to our way 
be started now to 
Programs previously 
went must be expanded, not curtailed, if 
Of our de, Promote the health and welfare 

Citizens, 

to 3 to recognize and suggest ways 
dent's e current challenge, the Presi- 
out he ee report has failed to carry 
Act of ise ee of the Employment 


— law says that the President must 
e ne a report to Congress each year on 
and m and projected economic conditions 
maximus suggest a program to promote 
Chay a employment, production, and pur- 
E — power. 
turns cee Prospects of next November's re- 
tical to ve made it seem politically impruc- 
Pose report the facts realistically and pro- 
im Programs that would carry out the duty 
: ae by this law. 
anced Si Prosperity, security, and A bnl- 
returns neo. ure political goals for proper 
0 omy e omber, needed action for the 
n #ecurit 
— ced budget y might produce an 
Place ate is dilemma seems to have been to 
8nceq og 
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lions of productive man-hours and millions 
in revenue. i 

Even if there is some upturn—and there 
is no absolute assurance that there will be— 
unemployment will not just blow away. A 
serious unemployment problem will exist for 
some time. Joblessness will continue long 
after an upturn starts, and the administra- 
tion admits that not much change in direc- 
tion can be expected before June. 

The reasons that a change would not 
affect unemployment immediately are quite 
clear. 

First of all, if new orders increase or pro- 
duction picks up, unemployed workers will 
not be hired right away. The first step will 
be to lengthen hours of work for the people 
now employed. 

Secondly, the report itself contains indi- 
cations that productivity will increase. 
This means that even greater output would 
be possible without hiring a single addi- 
tional worker, 

Furthermore, the labor force Increases 
every year. In the past 5 years 800,000 per- 
sons, on the average, have joined the ranks 
of those looking for Jobs. 

Despite these realities, the President's Eco- 
nomic Report pays very little attention to 
the critical question of unemployment. In 
the section called Appraisal of the Current 
Economic Situation, neither employment nor 
unemployment is mentioned. It is in this 
section that the report cheerfully says that 
the decline need not be prolonged, This is a 
curious fact in à report whose purpose is 
supposed to be the promotion of maximum 
employment as well as maximum produc- 
tion and purchasing power. 

The report, however, does give some eco- 
nomic reasons for its optimistic view. Three 
factors are emphasized as positive signs for 
economic improvement: increased military 
contract placements, higher State and local 
government spending, and an upturn in 
construction, 

It is true that the Defense Department will 
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The President's economic report should 
have r the psychological and eco- 
nomic facts of life. A downturn with rising 
unemployment and declining production 
calls for programs that will build economic 
strength now. Economie prosperity will give 
the United States a strong base for all de- 
Tense needs and social and economic prog- 
ress requirements. 

We cannot afford to walt for a 
to meet these problems. These actions must 
be taken now: 

1. Defense spending should be stepped up 
to meet whatever is necessary to restore 
strength to our military establishment—re- 
gardless of the budget. 

2. Consumer spending must be encour- 
aged rather than discouraged by the ad- 
ministration. Increases in wages and sal- 
arles are essential now. 

3. Tax cuts in the form of rafsing indi- 
vidual exemptions by $100 would reduce the 
tax burden on low- and middle-income 
families. 

4. Coverage of the wage-and-hour law 
should be extended to millions of low-wage 
Workers, and the minimum wage should be 
upped to $1.25 per hour. 

5. Comprehensive Federal housing and 
urban redevelopment programs are essen- 
tial. 
6. The social-security system should be 
improved. 

7. Federal legislation for additional uni- 
form minimum standards for State unem-_ 
ployment insurance systems is necessary 
now. 

8. Federal aid to the States for school con- 
struction cannot wait for tomorrow's chil- 
dren. 

9. A Federal program of assistance to dis- 
tressed areas is vital. 

The time for action on these items is the 
present. Joblessness and military security. 
cannot be ignored while we hope for better 
times 


This Nation was not built on a cost ac- 


put about $4 billion to $4.5 billion more into countant's ledger but by democratic efforts 


contracts during the first half of 1958 than 
at the low point last year, but the present 
budget shows that the rise will not continue 
in the last half of this year. While $4 billion 
to $4.5 billion would have some positive ef- 
fects on the economy, it isn't enough to in- 
sure the results the administration has pre- 
dicted. 


Nor do proposed expenditures by State and 
local governments look promising. These 
governments have been taking in less and 
less money because the whole economy has 
been heading downward. They may decide 
that since they have less money to spend, 
they will cut Hack some of the projects for- 
merly planned, 

Even though the tight-money policy has 
been eased slightly and State and local bonds 
may be offered at lower interest rates, there 
is no strong busis for forecasting a larger up- 
turu in State und local spending. 

Construction does not seem to improve 
the picture either. In 1957 the physical vol- 
ume of construction was behind the level of 
1956. Though Government agencies predict 
that construction spending will go up about 
5 percent, part of this upturn in volume will 
be counteracted by higher costs. As a result, 
the construction rise in yolume will not reach 
the 5-percent figure. Nor will enough more 
homes be built in 10958 to give much hope of 
u large upturn in that area. 

Surely these weak bases for predicting an 
upturn cannot satisfy the American people. 
It Is not responsible for the administration 
to grusp at them to make possible a paycho- 
logical basis for a balanced budget proposal 
that may jeopurdize needed defense require- 
ments and probably will threaten the fulfil- 
ment of the economic and social needs of 
the American people. 


to promote the general welfare of the Nation 
and its citizens. This is not the time to look 
for a bookkeeper'’s paradise. We must move 
without delay to strengthen the Nation and 
the economy for the benefit of the American 
people. 


A Lion in the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
about our distinzuished minority leader, 
the Honorable Josep W. Martin. In., of 
Massachusetts. This article was writ- 
ten by Larston D. Farrar, a business 
writer who is known to many of us here, 
and published in the January 1958 issue 
of the Lion, which is circulated inter- 
nationally to members of the Lion's 
Clubs of the world, It is appropriately 
entitled “A Lion In the House.” 

The article follows: 

A Lion In THE HOUSK, 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 

Josepa WI TA MARTIN, JR., at 72, is the 
official minority leader of the Republicans 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives. For more than 30 years, since shortly 
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after he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1924, Joz MARTIN has been an 
honorary member of the Attleboro, Mass., 
Lions Club and he has taken an active and 
continuing interest in the activities of that 
club, as well as in the doings of Lions every- 
where. Some years ago, North Attleboro, 
Mass., Jon's home town, started a Lions club 
and the Attleboro club has been sharing 
their famous member with his home-town 
Lions, 

Mr. Martty’s Interest in the Lions Club 
Was underscored several years ago, at the 
Lions International Convention in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, where he 
said: 

“I am proud to come and speak at this 
great convention of one of the great forces 
for building a more peaceful and under- 
standing world. I am also proud of my 
membership in the Attleboro club of your 
organization. Through that membership, 
I am cognizant of the fine part this organ- 
ization performs in building better com- 
munities, and supporting and sustaining the 
more unfortunate * * =", ~ 

Michael J. Lane, Washington attorney and 
® Lion's ambassador of good will, declared 
recently: “I have always found Joz MARTIN 
to be a real Lions booster. Besides taking 
an active interest in the organization, he has 
performed yeoman service for us whenever 
possible for him to be of help. He is a real 
Lion.” Í 

Jor Martin himself is quite reticent about 
speaking of his help to the Lions. He indi- 
cates that his record can speak for itself. 
This also is true of his official record, which 
is an impressive story of accomplishment in 
the Republican Party. 

Known as “Mr. Congress“ to most Repub- 
licans, he has been either minority leader of 
the House of Representatives or Republican 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
ever since 1939. 

There are many Republicans on Capitol 
Hill who look to Jor Martin for leadership 
and value his counsel. Almost every morn- 
ing he has breakfast with various of his 
colleagues and it is apparent that they like 
Jog, even those who disagree with him most 
violently about party strategy. 

Jom Martin is distinctive in appearance. 
He has a face that reflects anger or joy very 
quickly. His blue eyes glow, or smolder, as 
the case may be, behind bushy black eye- 
brows. He usually has a rumed look, and his 
shock of dark hair frequently is windblown, 
giving him an unkempt look at times that, 
according to society writers, makes women 
want to take him in tow and mother him. 
None has so far. 

As he walks down the ancient and hal- 
lowed marble corridors of Congress, his blue 
eyes usually twinkle and there is a bounce 
to his step that belies his years as he greets 
friends and political enemies with a smile. 
Sometimes he pauses to exchange stories 
with a colleague, or a particularly close 
friend, and, always, he is acceasible to those 
who want to see him. 

Jon Martin does not play golf or other 
sports, As a young man, he was a fairly good 
shortstop and had a chance to play s¢mipro 
baseball, but parsed it up. His only hobby 
these days is walking, and, due to his hurried 
schedule, he doesn't get much chance even 
for that. 

After arising early in his suite in the Hay- 
Adams House, situated across Lafayette Park 
from the White House, he goes by taxicab to 
Capitol Hill, where he ents breakfast in the 
Congressional Dining Room. He goes to his 
office, on the second floor, to greet his sec- 
rotary, and a rnft of assistants, and busily 
goes through his personal mail. 

He generaily spends an hour or so die- 
tating replies and taking cals, and then he 
meets with his party associates in the House 
to plan strategy for floor battica to come, 
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The House ordinarily meets around noon, 
and he is present for the start of the ses- 
sion. After a while, with the session under 
way, and fully aware of the schedule of 
speeches to follow, he goes downstairs for 
lunch, Sometimes, at this hour, he and 
other congressional leaders go to the White 
House for lunch with the President. 

In the afternoon, if the House remains in 
session for debates, the minority leader must 
stay in the House of Representatives vir- 
tually all of the time. While debates are 
going on, he confers with his secretary who 
brings him messages and letters to be 
signed, as well as filling him in on other 
matters that need attention. 

After the session—whether it ends early 
or late—he goes back to the office to clean 
up the loose ends of a hectic day. He gets 
a Uttle while to read more letters, to work 
on a speech or to meet a delegation of busi- 
nessmen from his district. 

By the time he leaves the office, it is dark, 
except perhaps in the summer months. He 
may go to a reception or a cocktail party, 
before having dinner with friends, or at his 
own hotel. In the evenings, since Jor is a 
bachelor, he is much-sought-after guest. 

Jog Martin, as Speaker of the House for 
the 80th Congress (1947-48) and the 83rd 
Congress (1953-54), won a reputation for 
being a fair and proficient presiding officer. 
But as is the case with many speakers, he 
frequently was trying to juggle several ideas 
in his head at the same time, and naturally 
pulled more than one boo-boo. In the spring 
of 1955, while the House was debating 
foreign aid, Mr. Martin arose to defend the 
administration's request. He said he based 
his views on the judgment of the President 
and General Motors. There was, according 
to the newspapers, general laughter, among 
his colleagues over this fluff. Mr. MARTIN 
hastily corrected himself to say that he 
meant general staff—a term he uses inter- 
changeably for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Joe Martin was born November 3, 1884, 
(appropriately enough, since this is general 
election week) in North Attleboro, the eldest 
son of eight children. His father, now de- 
ceased, was a blacksmith, of Scotch-English 
descent, His mother, nee Catherine Katon, 
was an Irish Catholic, and she is still living 
at 93. He has 3 brothers and 1 sister still 
living. 

The Martin family was of slender means 
in Jor’s childhood. He started throwing 
newspapers at the age of 5 or 6, and later 
worked in jewelry shops and as night tele- 
phone operator, to help rear the family. He 
declined a college scholarship in order to go 
to work as a newspaper reporter on the North 
Attleboro Evening Leader at the age of 18, 
After 6 months, he went over to the Attleboro 
Sun at a salary of 610 a week, He sent two 
younger brothers through Dartmouth 
College. After 5 years as a newspaper re- 
porter, he saved 81,000. He has never been 
in debt and still has the first savings account 
he opened in the Attleboro Savings Bank in 
1902. At this time, he persuaded several 
local citizens to joln him in pooling a fund, 
into which he put his own $1,000, and pur- 
chased the North Attleboro Evening Chron- 
icle. Under his management, circulation 
rose from 800 to 4,000 dally. He was, in faét, 
the youngest publisher of a dally newspaper 
in the United States when he was 24. He 
still owns the Chronicle, which his brother 
operates for him, and in 1941, he purchased 
the Franklin (Mass.) Sentinel, a weekly 
newspaper which also has prospered under 
his ownership. 

When he was 21, he asked his father 
whether he should pursue baseball (he was 
then getting some local fame for his bat- 
ting and fielding) as a career—follow the 
newspaper business—or go into politics. 

“You'll be better off Jor, if you stick to 
Newspapering,” his father replied, “Politica 
is a dirty business." 
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“That's why I'm getting into it, dad.” 
Joe replied. “It needs to be cleaned up, and 
you can't do that by holding your nose and 
standing on the sidelines.” 

Actually, he stayed in the newspaper busi- 
ness and pursued politics. His first experi- 
ence was in managing a friend's campaign 
for the State legislature. When he was 27, 
he became a candidate himself, winning his 
race for the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives by a substantial majority, He 
next was elected to the Massachusetts State 
senate, serving there until 1917, when he 
temporarily retired from politics. 

While in the Massachusetts legislature, he 
made friends with Calvin Coolidge, then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Rules. 
Coolidge made Martin secretary of his com- 
mittee and the two became lifelong friends. 
In 1924, when Coolidge ran for President, 
MARTIN climbed on the bandwagon and was 
elected handily to Congress. He has re- 
turned to the same seat ever since. 

When Roosevelt was riding the crest of the 
New Deal, Jor rode the waves, too. Once, 
when he was joshed about voting for many 
New Deal measures, MARTIN replied, with a 
4winkle in his eyes: The world moves, and I 
move with it.” 

In short, he rolls with the political tides. 
He is not militant, in temperament, but he 
hates to see either publié suffering or crook- 
edness in public life. He has always cham- 
pioned labor's right to organize, has sup- 
ported social security, voted for the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission and many 
other Roosevelt measures, Although he 
supported most of the preparedness policies 
in the pre-Pearl Harbor days, President 
Roosevelt referred to him contemptuously as 
the leader of a famous triumyirate: “Martin, 
Barton & Fish.” (Joe Martin, Bruce Barton 
and Hamilton Fish.) 


Jor Marrin has retained his leadership of 
the Republicans by cultivating the new- 
comers to Congress, in à personal way, and 
lending the Representatives by suggestion 
rather than by dictation. He has never “Iaid 
down the law“ in an autocratic manner 
although he usually has had his way in 
the end. 

“Mr. Congress“ has played Important roles 
in every presidential campaign since 1936. 
He helped to nominate Alfred Landon, then 
Governor of Kansas, in 1936 and served 85 
eastern campaign manager, but could not get 
him elected. ‘The same was true in 1940 
when he backed Wendell L. Willkie and was 
cbairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. In 1944 he supported Tom Dewey: 
and also in 1948, although in the latter y 
he, himself, was a dark horse who har 
hopes that the nomination lightning might 
strike him. Otherwise, he has told wealth 
backers who wanted to see him run for 
President: “I have no ambitions to be in 
White House, I am perfectly satisfied to Te 
main in the House of Representatives. A 
one ambition is to be Speaker of the House: 
He has achieved that ambition on two sep“ 
arate occasions, and may again, 


The Gifted Child—A Vital American 
Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN TES 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 


sev’ 
eral occasions I have spoken in the Sen- 
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ate about the need for specialized edu- 
cational facilities for American young- 
sters who rank in the highest croup on 
intellectual-quotient tests and other ex- 
aminations of intellectual attainment. 
Among these most superior youngsters 
are the future scientific geniuses of the 
land—the Edisons, the Farradays, the 
Einsteins. Among them, as well, are the 
future leaders in the liberal arts and the 
humanities. I am pleased to point out 
that the task of identifying talented 
Youngsters and giving special training to 
them is moving full speed ahead in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

I had earlier pointed out the fine role 
of the University of Wisconsin and co- 
Operating high schools in this process. 

I now wish to point up the activities 
of the Milwaukee public schools, under 
Superintendent Harold S. Vincent, 

The Milwaukee program was deseribed 
in the Miwaukee Journal of February 16, 
1957. It is a symbol of what can be done, 
What is being done, and what should be 
done in every school, if the Nation is to 
Obtain the fullest benefit from its best- 
Qualified youngsters. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor, 

There being no objection, the article 
vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MTEEN THOUSAND To TAKkr Trars SEEKING 

Gui PUFILS 
(By Robert L. Dishon) 
Shee than 18,000 elementary and junior 
te School pupils will take testa next month 
Part of u plan to enrich studies for gifted 
n in the Milwaukee public schools. 
contin examinations will be the first in a 
nuing testing program. Eventually, the 
— provide teuchers, principals, and 
2 trutors with information on the dl- 
The tenting ene 5 oe dies 
g coa au 

Which school officials will use to fermulate 
Slower learners of study for average and 
— eating Program is part of a more ex- 
Harold 8 udy being made by Superintendent 
how- beat Vincent and his staff to find out 
teach to identify talented pupils and 


Š SUGGESTIONS STUDIZ=D 
en, being studied are these suggestions: 
hapa wollshment of special classes and per- 
A ome Schools for gifted pupils, 
A Project of fourth- fifth- and sixth- 
to obtain A Special cians ax an experiment 
information for future planning 
Cha ils, 
n 


Pupils 
pa to strengthen curriculums in the 
r senior high schools. 
might p, clas also are studying whnt 
trams = done in in-service training pro- 
2 tenchers better to handle 


eh Schoo! now decides what, if any, 
will a eee to gifted pupils. 

OF gifted children are organ- 
hone. ae hior schools, Other schools 
*hoois, 280 unior high and elementary 
®Peciny brighter pupils are taught in 

groups in Treguiur clasues. : 
WANTS 
1 ENRICHED WORK 

the 3 — — sald Vincent, “that out of 
Starting en the = Come enriched work, possibly 
a Uttle Aes Aching of some of the things 


regular academic 
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parents, We must crente a better respect 
fer the schools and that is something the 
schools can't do alone. We need the full 
consent, knowledge, and understanding of 
parents.” 

The first test in the new citywide program 
will be given to eighth graders March 11. 
according to G. Dwight Rowe, coordinator 
of testing services. 


AID FOR COUNSELORS 


Intelligence and achievement tests will be 
given to all fourth, sixth, and eighth graders. 
Also, eighth graders will be given a special 
science test, the results of which will be used 
next fall when the pupils enter high school 
or the last year of junior high school. 

The test results will be used to determine 
how effective present programs are and how 
they might be strengthened. They also will 
be used by teachers under whom. the pupils 
will study next fall and by guidance coun- 
selors. 

A special staff will be employed this sum- 
mer, with a 63.000 grant from the Edward 
A. Uhrig Foundation, to develop, thorough 
case studies on about 100 of the mast gifted 
children identified by the tests. 

“This,” said Dwight Teel, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of curriculum and in- 
struction, “will give us a great deal of eyi- 
dence on giftedness. This is a field where 
we need some experimentation. 

“We are alming at making sure that all 
these (gifted) pupils are identified and that 
adequate programs are provided for them. 
We also want to determine in what area the 
pupil is gifted.” 

PILOT PROJECT EYED 


School officials also are studying the pos- 
sibility of a pilot project in which a group 
of pupils from the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades would be placed in a special class as 
an experiment to obtain information for fu- 
ture planning for gifted children. 

Teel said he hoped to meet soon with off- 
cials of Marquette University, University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, and the University of 
Wisconsin—MiIwaukee to work out a program 
to give tulented high-school! graduates credit 
or sarang standing for certain high-school 
work, 

Talented pupils are taught differently in 
some city bigħ school. Some schools hare 
no special programs. At least 2 schools 


have had cinsses for the brighter pupils . 


more than 20 years. 

Bay View high school, for example, has 
special classes for gifted children and scm- 
inar classes for some 45 of the brightest chil- 
dren, according to Principal Bernard C. 
Korn. At Bay View and other schools, tal- 
ented pupils are identificd through test- 
ing, teacher observation, and guidance con- 
ferences. 

FIFTEEN PUPILS IN SEMINARS 


Seminar classes In chemistry, social sci- 
ence, and English have about 15 pupils each. 
These sre the brightest pupils and are in- 
vited into the classes, Korn said. They meet 
at the beginning of the semester and about 
a month before the end of the semester. 

At the Initial meeting, each pup!) sclects 
n project to work on. During what would 
be the normal class period, he works on his 
project. The teacher is available for con- 
ferences, Several pupils may work together 
on A project. 

Another 350 talented pupils at Bay View 
are im special classes in music, art, and the 
subjects. These classes 
were started 20 years ago, Korn sald. 

Rufus King high school has special classcs 
in science and mathematics. About 150 pu- 
Pils are in the mathematics classes. and 
ubout 110 in special biology, chemistry, and 
physics classes, according to Principal Walter 
L. Brauer. The program has been operating 
about 4 years. 
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MOVE AHEAD FASTER 

In the science classes, the emphasis is on 
more extensive work by pupils. Talented 
mathematics pupils not only get more exten- 
sive work but are encouraged to move ahead 
faster. Some are studying analytical geom- 
etry and calculus. 

A different approach has been used at 
Riverside high school for more than 30 years. 
Rapid, medium, and slow learners are 
grouped according to their ability in Eng- 
lish, history, science, and mathematics 
classes. ; 

Selection of the brighter pupils, said Prin- 
cipal Merton S. Lean, ts made when a pupil 
enters the ninth grade at Riverside. Test 
records and previous achievement are stud- 
led to select the pupils, according to Lean. 
Riverside teachers also discuss the pupils and 
their performances with principals of the 
elementary schools the pupils attended. 

A program for rapid learners was started at 
Custer High School 2 years ago. It will be 
expanded next fall, said Raymond F. Mi- 
chalak, principal. Sixteen special classes 
offer enriched programs, in English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science for sophomores 
and juniors. 0 

Next fall. other classes in contemporary 
problems will be started for seniors, accord - 
ing to Michalak. They will function as sem- 
inars similar to those at Bay View. A special 
class also will be started next fall for pupils 
in all grades who are talented in art. 


Federal Regulatory Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, February 20, the Waukesha, 
Wis., Freeman, printed an excellent ar- 
ticle favoring providing a guide for 
proper conduct for the Federal regula- 
tory agencies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appen to the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Brix WouLD RECULATE REGULATORS 

Quite unwilling to agree that $22,000-a- 
year men on 6 Federal commissions are en- 
titled to gifts from the industries they reg- 
ulate, Senator WIA Proxaume has intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate to make such 
honoraria illegal. Yesterday he was joined 
by seven Senate colleagues in sponsoring the 
measure which this newspaper, for one. 
hopes gets speedy and unanimous approval 
in both Houses of Congress. Haying proved 
to be a master publicist in his own behalf, 
Wisconsin's junior Senator is quickly estab- 
lishing a reputation in Washington for doing 
the logical thing at the proper time. He ac- 
companied his bill with a statement to the 
effect that present law governing Federal 
agencies is inadequate and the country needs 
“a cloar and positive guide for proper con- 
duct.” He added: 

“The people have a right to unquestioned 
confidence that the decisions of agencics, 
such as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, will refiect disinterested Judgment 
in the public interest.” 

Until Dr. Bernard Schwartz began telling 
a Senate committee and the Nation about 
some of the worst cares of double dealing 
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among commissioners, the American people 
seem to have had unquestioned confidence 
that the decisions of its Federal agencies re- 
flected disinterested Judgment. We believe 
this to be true since the veracity of the six 
Federal agencies involved has seldom been 
questioned. Since the first of these, the 
ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission) was 
created by Congress in 1887, an auro of in- 
fallibility has surrounded them. Their deci- 
sions, while somewhat harsh and Inexplica- 
ble at times. were usually regarded as in the 
best interests of the Commonwealth. em- 
bers of Congress must have had faith in the 
unimpeachable character of these Commis- 
sion members, since they set their salaries 
high, much higher, in fact, than Congress- 
men themselves enjoyed until the last few 
years. Even members of the President's Cab- 
inet receive only 63,000 more per year. 

Perhaps it was this high regard for the 
Judgment of appointees to the ICC, FCC, 
FTC, SEC, FPC, and CAB which seemed to 
make it unnecessary to draw up detalled 
rules of conduct like those Senator Prox- 
Mime is now proposing. A parent often feels 
dutybound to tell Mary and Johnny to be 
on their best behavior the day they enter 
kindergarten, like not bringing home the 
blackboard chalk, the classroom blocks, or 
other honoraria laying around loose. By the 
time college graduation rolls around, such 
instructions appear wholly unnecessary, 

But we seem to have entered a new era in 
public as well as private conduct, These 
alphabetical Government agencies which 
make decisions involving billions of dollars, 
have been pictured as lees concerned with 

behavior than is desired. Dr. Schwartz, 

the law school professor, dared to claim 
than an unholy alliance existed between 
them and big business. For this he was 
promptly sacked but on second thought was 
called back to explain what he meant. If 
the American people have become somewhat 
cynical about their Government in Wash- 
ington, we can hardly blame them at times. 
We now find ourselves agreelng with at- 
tempts to rezulate the regulators and up- 
plauding a Senator's efforts to make the 
Ten Commandments part of a commission- 
er's oath of office. 


A Texan Learns About Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Robert 
E. Baskin, a staff writer for the Dallas 
Morning News, was recently assigned to 
Washington. He was given as his first 
assignment the job of writing a series of 
articles on Washington, D. C., its history, 
its political status as the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, and the problems which face it. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
in 6 parts the 6 articles written by Mr. 
Baskin: 

[From the Dallas Morning News of December 
8, 1957 
I. TEXAN IN CAPITAL—WASHINGTON CAUGHT 
Up IN DILEMMA 
(By Robert E. Baskin) 

Wasurincron, December 7.—To an outland- 
er the city of Washington in this fall of 1957 
is a city both strange and wonderful. 

It is a world to itself; it is unlike any other 
center of population in the United States. 

Physically, it is a beautiful city, with its 
orderly development, started in the time of 
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the first President, There is the Mall, the 
Capitol, the White House, and the great 
gleaming Government bulldings, and there 
‘are the parks dotting the city in just the 
spots where they ought to be. 

And, too, there are the slums, the ugly back 
alleys, and the ill-smelling upper reaches of 
the Potomac River, And there is the traffic 
in the late afternoon, far worse than Dallas“, 
as the office workers hurry to their segregated 
homes in Virginia and Maryland. 

There are the Negro areas, where block 
after block of. row houses have been taken 
over by an ever-increasing influx of colored 
people. 

And along Massachusetts Avenue there are 
the embassies representing a host of nations 
who In the last 10 years have found that their 
very existence can depend on the decisions, 
and whims, of the Capital of the United 
States. 

Whose Capital is this? 

Although it is identified as the Capital of 
the United States of America, it has become 
the Capital of the democratic world. Here 
is where the money comes from; here is 
where the great decisions must be finally 
approved in the unremitting struggle with 
the Communist world. 8 

There is a self-consciousness about Wash- 
ington in its relations with the rest of the 
world. 

Its ears are attuned to the whispers, the 
thinking and the reaction of the world's 
peoples. 

What will Ghana, or Afghanistan, or Bel- 
gium, or Britain, think of what we are doing? 
Can the Soviet Union reap a propaganda har- 
vest out of this? 

These may be subconscious questions, but 
they exist nonetheless. They extend to do- 
mestle issues, particularly in the civil rights 
field. > 

There is obviously not so much concern 
about what Kansas will think of this or that, 
or, more particularly, Alabama. 

Just after the decision was made in 1954 
to integrate the schools of the District of 
Columbia, 2,000 students struck briefly. 

Washington learned then how closely it is 
watched abroad. There were anguished 
telephone calls from Western Europe and 
elsewhere, wanting to know what had hap- 
pened, what the outcome would be. 

On Capitol Hill the Congress finds itself 
caught up in the current of the new inter- 
nationalism. 

It Is sometimes hard to remember that an 
individual Congressman comes from a moun- 
tain district in West Virginia, a wheatfield 
district in Nebraska, or city district in 
Chicago. 

Here in Washington he must learn to 
wrestle with the great issues of the day— 
foreign aid, the military budget, scientific 
development—complex issues that he little 
dreamed of when he mounted the hustings. 

Is this the Capital of his constituents? 
Most of them probably are aware that they 
have a representative in Washington, a 
strange faraway city where they devise the 
forms you have to fill out and where your 
income tax finally goes. 

But if they came here, they would find 
it dificult to recognize as a Capital that 
somehow is representative of the Nation. 
But things vitally affecting their lives are 
done in Washington almost every hour. 

In that sense, it u their Capital. 


This fall Washington is a troubled city. 

Russian scientific advances haye aroused 
much greater alarm here than in the inland 
areas, providing another instance of the 
Capital's sensitivity to world opinion. 

The illness of the President, the failure 
of the Vanguard missile and other recent 
events have contributed to the general un- 
easiness. 

At the White House, the State Department 
and the Pentagon, the scientists, diplomats 
and military experts come and go in a never- 
ending stream, 
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On the Hill congressional committees are 
inquiring into the Nation's missiles program. 
A new budget is being formulated for the 
next session of Congress that is expected to 
be substantially higher than the last one. 

There is every indication that the big gov- 
ernment that was born of the New Deal win 
become bigger than ever. 

But Washington is a troubled city on its 
own home front, the 70-square-mile area that 
constitutes the District of Columbia. 

A great racial and sociological change is 
taking place in the Capital, Whatever the 
merits of integration, this change is one that 
has caused grave concern among the District's 
residents. 

Members of the Negro race are pouring 
into Washington. They now make up 46 per- 
cent of the population. Great areas of the 
city have been relinquished by white resi- 
dents, who have moved to Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The school population, since integration, Is 
nearly 72 percent Negro, and the decline in 
white pupils is continuing. 

Demands for home rule and the yote are 
mounting again, and there are predictions 
that eventually these things will be realized, 
making the District of Columbia, in effect, 
another State. 

Washington's crime rate is high, and the 
police department has been under fire from 
the National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People for alleged discriminatory 
policies. 

The growth of Metropolitan Washington 
has created enormous problems in municipal 
affairs, traffic, water, and other fields. The 
population of the city in the metropolitan 
area has just reached 2 million. 

All of these problems are extremely com- 
plex. 

Efforts to solve them are of concern to every 
citizen of the Nation, whether they realize it 
or not. For this is the Federal City, the city 
originally laid out for the whole Nation, 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker: 
the following is Mr. Baskin's second ar- 
ticle entitled The Growth of Washing- 
ton and the Problems Arising From It“: 
From the Dallas Morning News of December 

9, 1957] 

II. Texan IN CAPITOL—THE GROWTH or Was- 
INGTON AND THE PROBLEMS Arisinc FROM 
Ir— WASHINGTON Corrs WrrH Vast GROWTH 

(By Robert E. Baskin) 

Wastttncton, December 8—The popula” 
tion of metropolitan Washington this fall 
reached the 2-million mark, making it the 
ninth largest city In the Nation. 

That appears to be just the beginning of 
a vast expansion, that is at once gover?” 
mental, residential and mercantile, 

By 1980, it is estimated that the area will 
have 3,400,000 residents. By 2000, a popula 
tion of 8 million, with Baltimore and Wasn- 
ington becoming one huge metropolis, 
foreseen. 

In 1940 the area had less than a million 
people. 

This huge increase in population ts chang" 
ing the face, the ways and, in some i 
stances, the thinking of the Nation's Capital 

How did it happen? 

“Washington used to be a slow moving 
southern-type city.” says William probs 
exccutive director of the Washington Doar 
of Trude who is a native of the District 
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Columbia. “But in recent years the city has 
taken on vastly more importance. 

“When F. D. R. moved in with the New 
Deal and the Government began going into 
new fields, the big change started. Since 
that time economic controls, International 
finance and Government spending operations 
have been concentrated in Washington, with 
Many representatives of industry, both for- 
eign and domestic, and all types of economic 
groups moving thelr bases here. 

“The Federal Government in Washington 
5 now dealing with every phase of modern 

e. 

“World War II gave further Impetus to 
this trend. 

“The old Washington wasn't too darned 
important. New York was much more im- 
Portant. But now somebody in Washington 
is fooling with somebody's affairs in Dallas 
and everywhere else in the world every 
minute. 

"The whole outlook has been broadened, 
and the tempo of the city’s lifé has stepped 
Up tremendously.” 

Older residents of Washington can lock 

nostalgically on their graceful capital 
Of earlier times—a pleasant place to live, 
With broad avenues, attractive Federal and 
architecture, good schools and 
8 living. s 
ot all of this Is gone with the wind, of 
course. 5 


The Georgetown section of the city, in 
— cular, remains a place of residential 
it uty. Society continues to function, but 
sen Increasingly a heavily publicized type 
a Society; with the cocktail party and social- 
Imbing rivalries predominating. 

District of Columbia itself, the fed- 


run out of space. It is only 70 square 
to of real estate with great areas devoted 


mahtgomery and Prince Georges Counties, 
— = 8 Arlington Counties, Va., 
Ch aoe, es of Alexandria and Falls 


Wiad overflow from the District of Columbia 
ing Created grave problems for the neighbor- 
an, Sinia and Maryland areas. For ex- 
high! Fairfax 
Schools in the next 3 years. 
Residential building goes on endlesely 
throughout the area. 
wes ons on such areawide problems as 
complies “8° Systems, and highways become 
Frequently they require acts of 
gress, acta by State legislatures and ap- 
county and city governments. 
by tor neressional committee headed 
is Sena ALAN Bisik, Democrat, Nevada, 
gm ang hearings this winter on Wash- 
an Metropolitan problems. No one 
being det posaibllity of a Federal authority 
Up to administer the metropolitan 


B 
agent there is a possibility that an overall 
islatureg atbortzed by Congress and the leg- 
Proposeq . Viteinia and Maryland, will be 
Water, rh deal specifically with highway, 
area, Scwage problems affecting the 


an 
mum older city, Washington has the 
Cities, gelchmente that have plagued other 
the ut _ faen been worsened here by 
ny impoverished families, 
a 2 a! Negroes, tn the last few years. 

ton 1 ran tBBeration to say that Washing- 
Negro Pidly becoming a predominately 
35 § In 1950 Negroes accounted for 
day acen Of the district's populution. To- 
er the . are Negroes, and 71.9 percent 
Columbia 1 io of the District of 

changed the tone of the cit 
Wa be of rites to Virginia and Mats 
0 been acce crated following integra- 
f the echool System tn 1954. : 
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In addition to the school situation, the 
spread of Negroes to formerly all-white 
neighborhoods has been stepped up. The 
principal extensions have been in the north- 
eastern part of the city. The northern and 
southern areas remain predominantly white 
but Negroes are moving there, too. 

In the metropolitan area 77 percent of the 
population is white, no change in the over- 
all ratio having occurred in recent years, be- 
cause most white persons fleeing the District 
of Columbia traveled only as far as the šeg- 
regated Maryland and Virginia areas. 

Businessmen are deeply concerned over the 
change that is taking place. Real estate 
men have found themselves in a particularly 
trying situation. 

“The pattern always runs like this,” says 
a representative of a large real estate firm. 
“You have a good white rental area. Then 
Negrocs begin to infringe on it. You soon 
get vacancies and they can't be filled with 
whites. So you integrate, open up the va- 
cancies. to Negroes. They move in, and all 
the white tenants move out, Then it hap- 
pens on the next block. In addition, white 
families with children have moved out in 
large numbers since the schools were inte- 
grated. 

“Negro tenants mean continual additional 
supervision for real estate agents. You have 
to go to court much more often to collect 
rents from them than you do for whites.” 

What has caused this influx of Negroes 
to the District of Columbia? 

There are two major factors, most Wash- 
ingtonians agree: 

1. There is more job opportunity and less 
discrimination In the district. (Nearly one- 
fourth of the district's 231,000 Federal em- 
ployees are now Negroes.) 

2. Washington is the southernmost north- 
ern metropolis and Negroes moving out of 
the South reach it first in thelr journey 
northward. 

It is also significant that there are no 
Negro ghettoes in Washington, such as New 
York's Harlem, although they are concen- 
trated more heavily in some places than 
others. 

The District of Columbia government is 
moving ahead vigorously to wipe out slum 
areas. 

In Foggy Bottom, along the Potomac, once 
one of the worst slum eyesores, a new city 
within a city" public housing project is be- 
ing erected. It will be complete with a sta- 
dium, auditorium, shopping village and 
other features. This will be an integrated 
development, costing between 825 and #30 
million, but many whites are reported mov- 
ing in or preparing to move into the excel- 
lent apartment houses. 

A large-scale slum clearance project Is be- 
ing undertaken in the northwest part of the 
city. 

In Georgetown erection of better-type 
apartments and homes has tended to sta- 
Dilize the white population there. 

New apartments near the core of the city 
have found plenty of white tenants to 
move in. 

But the overall trend continucs to be 
toward a predominantly Negro city. No one 
can foresce an end to this trend, 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the third of Mr, Baskin's articles, en- 
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titled “The Washington School Situa- 
tion—A Violent Change,” follows: 
From the Dallas Morning News of 
December 10, 1957] 

III. TEXAN IN CarrrW— TH WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL SrrvaTion—A VIOLENT CHANGE— 
Nation Eyes Vasr SHIFTS IN SCHOOLS 

(By Robert E, Baskin) 

WASHINGTON, December 9.—The public 
schools of the District ot Columbia in the last 
4 years have undergone the moet sweeping 
change of any school system in the country. 

It has been a change that has caused dis- 
may and alarm among parents, some educa-_ 
tots and virtually all southern Congressmen. 

But it has been viewed with equanimity— 
and even enthusiasm—by those who share 
President Eisenhower's sentiment that the 
District of Columbia should be a model of 
nondiscrimination. 

The change came on a September morning 
in 1954 when the public schools were inte- 
grated, following the Supreme Court's ruling 
that separate schools were inherently un- 
equal. 

This fall the school population adds up 
like this: Total students, 110,761, of which 
71.9 percent or just about 60,000 are Negro. 

White parents are fleeing the District to 
the segregated towns of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, or sending their children to private 
schools. 

In the last year white enrollment in the 
District schools hrs decreased 2,755 pupils 
while 5.388 more Negro students have been 
enrolled. 

Dr. Hobart Corning, the District School 
Superintendent, calls this an alerming 
change of balance. 

The increase in Negro students has been 
going on for 10 years but it has accelerated in 
the last 5 years, In 1950 Negro students 
exceeded whites for the first time. 

There are some schools, but not many, 
that are either all white or all Negro, be- 
cause of their residential areas, but the in- 
flux of Negroes to Washington, coupled with 
the loss of white population, is expected to 
eliminate the all-white schools, 

To an outsider, particularly one from the 
South, the events of integration here can 
only be viewed with shock. The change is 
one that cannot be told with cold statistics. 

The violence of the change has not been in 
terms of physical conflict. It is a violence 
of abrupt change, of a new way of life for 
Washingtonians accustomed to certain 
southern viewpoints. 

The only demonstration was in the spring 
of 1954, when 2,000 students went on strike, 
apparently opposing integration. Many of 
them gathered in Franklin Park, across from 
the school administration building. Dr. 
Corning declined to treat with them, and 
they dispersed. 

Other than that, the change has been ac- 
complished with no major incident. But 
there have been little Incidents, about which 
teachers have testified, that contribute to 
unease—incidents involving switch-blade 
knives, unwed mothers, lack of personal hy- 
glene and interracial contacts. 

And most distressing of all has been the 
decline in educational accomplishment, a 
fact ruefully conceded even by the most 
integration-minded educators. 

In the midst of all this teachers of both 
races have been caught in a dificult situa- 
tion. The burden ts on them to educate 
whomever the school authorities send them. 
There Is every indication that most of Wash- 
ington’s teachers are on in the face 
of difficulties with a professional spirit. 

An example of what has happened at one 
school may be found at McKinley High 
School at Second and T Streets Northeast. 
In 1953 this school had an all-white student 
body of about 700. Today it has 1,055 Negro 
students and 199 whites. 

Dr. Charies Bish, the energetic white prin- 
cipal, admits that the first year of integra- 
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tion was a tense one, Since then, he says, 
things have progressed in a more orderly 
fashion. 

“We moved too rapidly,” he says. “Poli- 
cies were still being formulated, and there 
was an element of fear present. 

“We had a few incidents. One Negro boy 
was caught with obscene cards. He was ex- 
pelled. On another occasion a Negro boy 
pulled out a long knife to sharpen a pencil 
and the place almost caught fire. 

“All these stories about Negro boys say- 
ing things to white girls—I haven't been 
told about any here, not in the last 2 years.” 

Integration has meant death to high 


school social life. There are no more 
school dances, dinners or other similar 
events. 


“I have found,” says Dr. Bish, “that the 


community takes over these functions—the 
churches, civie organizations and others 
and it’s just as well, because we may have 
had too many frills.” 

The school has its own swimming pools, 
but “we've gone out of the swimming busi- 
ness since integration,” the principal says. 

Dr. Bish is acutely concerned over educa- 
tional standards. 

“Educators ought to have the say on 
scholastic standards for admission, promo- 
tion and graduation,” he says. “Keep edu- 
cation in the picture. Many people have 
forgotten this. This is no device to avoid 
integration, but the standards must be kept 
up. It Isn't justifiable to have a 7th grade 
student in the 10th grade just to avoid hurt- 
ing someone's feelings.” 

To support educational standards Wash- 
ington schools have adopted what is Known 
as the A4-track system.“ in which all courses 
are divided into four groups—basic, general, 
college preparatory and honors. Students 
are assigned to groups after extensive tests. 

The last two categories are for bright stu- 
dents. The basic and general groups have 
decidedly lower standards, Percentagewise, 
more Negroes gravitate to basic and general 
and more whites to the two upper groups, 
Dr. Bish says. 

“You are dealing with the merging of dif- 
ferent cultures and because of this you have 
a greater range of individual differences,” the 
principal believes. “Therefore you must seek 
homogeneous groupings—bright students 
with bright students, average students with 
average students, and so forth.” 

The 4-track system is not without opposi- 
tion. All graduates, no matter what group 
they are in, receive the same diploma. This, 
opponents contend, diminishes the value of a 
high-school diploma and it also allows stu- 
dents with below-par abilities to be gradu- 
ated. 

Before integration the Washington schools 
were divided administratively into a white 
division I and a Negro division IT. In divi- 

son II many Negro teachers had reached ad- 
ministrative positions of importance. They 
have not lost their tenure or standing be- 
cause of integration. The assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of elementary schools-and 
vocational schools are Negro. 

Throughout the system, which includes 127 
elementary schools, 23 junior highs, 11 senior 
highs, 5 vocational highs, 1 school for pages 
at the Capitol and a 4-year teachers college, 
Negro teachers hold fobs, There is every in- 
dication there will be more of them. 

“We have always had more Negro appli- 
cants for teaching positions than white appli- 
cants," says Miss Margaret Pepper, executive 
assistant to the superintendent. “Wwe do 
have a problem in getting white teachers, 
since there are more opportunities for whites 
elsewhere. We have had no problems with 
Negro teachers conducting mixed classes.” 

The last published figures showed 2,256 
Negro educational employees to 1,824 white. 

Miss Pepper, who has been a teacher and 
administrator in the schools here since 1921, 
says that integration proved that the Negro 
schools weren't equal. 


i 
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“While we did our best to make our sepa- 
rate schools equal, we have found since in- 
tegration that they weren’t equal,” she says. 
“Our educational standards are now just 
what they have always been, but the level of 
achievement has been lowered.” 

The school system also is more aware of 
disciplinary problems, Miss Pepper reports. 

“Before integration the white schools fol- 
lowed a policy of encouraging self gilscipline 
for students; in the Negro school there was 
more authority imposed by the teachers. 
There has had to be an adjustment in this 
field,” she says. 

Much concern has been given to the fact 
that while Negroes constitute nearly 72 per- 
cent of the school population they make up 
only 46 percent of the total population of 
the District of Columbia. 

While private schools cause some of the 
disparity, there are other reasons. Negro 
families are generally larger, The white 
population is composed of many older people 
and many single women who work fbr the 
Government. 

The change that has taken place has Psd 
its shock effect upon many Individuals, both 
black and white. 

One of these is Miss Margaret Tripp, a 
white elementary school principal, who per- 
haps has her counterparts all over the Dis- 
trict. 

This is what she told a congressional com- 
mittee in 1656: 

T have a large percentage of Negro chil- 
dren to be instructed * * * I think Ihave 
more Negroes than white teachers, and I am 
a member of a minority group. I have no 
feelings of inferiority about it, but I am in 
a minority for the first time in my lite, and 
that Is an adjustment.” 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
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Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the following are Mr. Baskin's views and 
comments on the controversial Davis 
committee report: 

From the Dallas Morning News of December 
11. 1957] 


IV. Texan IN Caprrat—Tuar Report on 
SCHOOLS KEPT ALIVE 


(By Robert E. Baskin) 


WasuHIncton, December 10—The most 
serious charges against Washington's inte- 
grated school system have been made by a 
congressional subcommittee, which was em- 
broiled in controversy from the moment it 
began Its work. 

Today in Washington there is still con- 
troversy, sometimes bitter, over the report 
issued» by the committee this year, 

A majority of the committee urged a re- 
turn to the segregated system, contending 
that “the evidence * * * points to a defi- 
nite impairment of educational opportu- 
nities for members of both white and Negro 
races as a result of integration, with little 
Prospect of remedy in the future.” 

Two members of the subcommittee as- 
sailed the majority report, although they 
conceded that much factual information has 
been developed by the investigation. 

“The statistics speak for themselves,” said 
the diskenters, “and it is not a record of 
which anyone can be proud.” 

The subcommittee was headed by Repre- 
sentative James C. Davis, Democrat, at 
Georgia. Southerners were in a majority on 
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the panel, and this made the whole proceed- 
ings suspect in the minds of many persons. 

In acdition to this, the hearings were con- 
ducted just before the genera) election in 
1956, and there were allegations that Demo- 
crats were trying to damage the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Testimony produced by the hearings was of 
a type calculated to make headlines, 

Witnesses related Incidents involving un- 
wed mothers, sexual activities, vandalism, 
school-age venereal disease and a wide range 
of juvenile delinquencies, But they also tes- 
tified about ess sensational matters, such as 
overcrowding in classrooms, teaching tech- 
niques and school costs. 

The committee majority, composed of Rep- 
resentatives Davis, JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of 
Mississippi, Wooprow W. Jones, of North Car- 
olina, and Joxt. T. BROYHILL, of Virginia, made 
specific findings after the hearings. 

1. Integration was too hasty and without 
sufficient preparation. 

2. School integration had greatly nc- 
celerated an exodus of white residents to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. “If the exodus con- 
tinues at its present rate, the district will be- 
come a predominantly Negro community in 
the not too distant future.” 

3. Differences have been shown lu the abil- 
ity to learn and educational achlevement be- 
tween the average white and Negro students. 

4. These differences have created a most 
difficult teaching situation in the Integrated 
‘schools. 

5. Morale and health of some teachers have 
been damaged, and there has been a loss of 
some teachers, which creates a difficult re- 
placement #roblem. 

6. Discipline problems and delinquency re- 
sulting from integration were described as 
appalling and retarding to educational 
progress, 

7. Sex problems have become a matter of 
vital concern to parents. The number of 
cases of venereal disease among Negroes his 
been found to be astounding and tragic. 

8. The operation and maintenance of the 
district schools have been more adequately 
financed than the average school system. 
The teachers’ salary scale is among the high- 
est. 

Many of these findings were bolstered by 
direct testimony from teachers and vital sta- 
tistics. 

But minority members of the committee, 
Representatives A. L. Mitten of Nebraska 
and DeWrrr S. Hype, of Maryland, protested 
the report as dwelling on sordid items almost 
entirely, 

“We have a feeling that a more objectivé 
approach would uncover some good things in 


the educational and social life of the District: 


schools," MrLLER and Hype sald, 

They also complained that leading ques 
tions were asked at the hearings. In this 
field, political considerations were to be 
noted. 

Witnesses repeatedly were asked If they 
considered integration in the District schools 
a model to follow for other communities 
faced with integration. This scemed to b. 
a slap at the President, who had expressed 
the hope that the District of Columbia wou! 
be a model of nondiscrimination. e 

The minority report also said that eh. 
majority’s recommendation for a return 1 
segregation obviously cannot be done witht 
out a constitutional amendment. ye 

Miter and Myne, while differing, ha 
this to say: tie 

“The facts brought to light by this inves 
gation seem to indicate that Negro l 
and those actively interested in the advance 
ment of the Negro people, have much wort 
to do among Negro people and that all 
the difficulties attended with integration ing 
not caused by the scemingly uncompromisli 
attitude of the white people.“ vy 

During the course of the investigatlon 
the subcommittee, a part of the House 
trict of Columbia Committee, there were 
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ports of attempts to intimate anti-integra- 
tion witnesses. Supt. Hobart Corning had 
to give aseurances to all teacher witnesses 
that they were free to testify as they wished. 

There have also been accusations that the 
subcommittee called only those witnesses at 
the public hearings that would produce pro- 
Segregation testimony. 

Man rsons were called to the private 

y pe 
bon gë that weren't called to the public 
rings,“ says Miss Margaret Pepper, ex- 
SS assistant to the superintendent. 
Pepper, and the school authorities, 
Also believe that too much attention was 
Given to such things as a number of teen- 
are virtually all of whom 
n Negro. 

“There has been no increase in unwed 
Mothers because of integration,” she says. 
5 is no evidence of relations between 

e races, 

“There will always be incidents, but they 

not necessarily due to racial conflicts." 
1 committee also explored the field of 

Venile crime. It found that in 1955 Ne- 
Froes under 17 were charged in 1,438 felony 
326. mts, while whites accounted for only 

6—a percentage of 79 percent Negroes. 

Vandalism BS publ schools — shown a 
marked increase since integration, the sub- 

ttee said. 
© group showed its greatest alarm over 
e and venereal disease rates. 
of teachers testified about these 
atoditiong in detail, Including incidents of 
tempted rape, assaults, soliciting by Ne- 

12 and other sexual affronts. 
tha Depnrtment of Health report showed 
1888 Of 854 vencreal disense cases reported in 

97.8 percent was among Negroes. 

The subcommittee also expressed concern 
to room overcrowding, citing figures 

show that the average clasa size has in- 
Bated since integration over both segre- 

paw branches of the schools in earlier years. 
* — Davis Committee's work will remain 
Pie le of conversation here for a long time 
the winger tte are few neutral views about 
ele rals and members of the National So- 
Sonn Tor Advancement of Colored People 
8 that it is tuned to the ears of 
dad mann Constituents, that it is one-sided 
tory. 
Congressmen think that the report 
pres rare gone far enough, that condi- 
in ng increasingly worse as Wash- 
Rear ne ge school population mounts to 
Con percent mark. 
Bressman Broyums., a RepuBlican, who 
labentente the northern Virginia area ad- 
nt to the District of Columbia—and who 
was a Member of 
tenseg i of the subcommittee, pro- 

“It 88 little hope for the future. 
he Bays. W like we're’ heading for chaos,” 
Gramatic Shige! may sound emotional and 

. Ve ut it is nonetheless true. 
tion as the. 8 is a return to segrega- 
Pear ct, and that docs not ap- 
to be at all practical,” 2 
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mh dann of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

De r article Mr. Baskin reviews the 

idents ha question “Should District res- 
ve home rule and vote"; 
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[From the Dallas Morning News of December 
12, 1957] 
V. Texan IN Caprrat—FepmaL Crry STL 
Ancurs HOME RULE 


(By Robert E. Baskin) 


WashIncton, December 11— Residents of 
the District of Columbia have a unique 
status in our national democracy, and it is 
& highly controversial status. 

They have no vote, either for President of 
the United States or the men who administer 
their city government. 

They are taxed by their city government 
and the Federal Government, and this taxa- 
ton includes two levies on income, one by 
the United States and one by the municipal 
administration, which is an agency of the 
United States. 

To an outsider, who is confronted with 
this situation for the first time, this seems 
manifestly unfair. The old battle cry of 
the revolution against taxation without rep- 
resentation immediately comes to mind. 

But the issues involved in home rule for 
the District of Columbia are not nearly so 
simple, 

The subject of the vote and home rule 
is hotly disputed here. So far all efforts to 
pass legislation to achieve home rule have 
been blocked by the House of Representa- 
tives’ District of Columbia Committee. 

Representative OLIN (Ticer) TEAGUE of 
Coliege Station, has been a member of this 
committee for 11 years. 

“There has been a big drive for home rule 
every year since I have been here,” TEAGUE 
says. “It is led by people who are looking for 
power for themselves or by idealistic dream- 
ers. 
“As soon as I came up here, I made it a 
point to read up on the history of the Dis- 
trict, It was obvious, even when the Capital 
was in Philadelphia, that the Nation needed 
a capital city that belonged to the whole 
country, not just to the residents of the city 
itself. 

“The District of Columbla—a Federal 
city—was the result. 

“The Capital City should never be con- 
trolled by any one group. It must repre- 
sent the whole Nation.” 

Authority for the District is found in 
article I of the Constitution. It limited the 
area to 10 miles square (100 square miles) 
and specified that Congress “shall exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction” over the District. 

In 1788 Maryland and Virginia ceded to 
the Federal Government a 100-square-mile 
area, straddling the Potomac River. But the 
young Capital City, meticulously laid out by 
Major L'Enfant, grew very slowly, Wits re- 
ferred to it as “the city of magnificent dis- 
tances.” In 1846 it was decided that the en- 
tire area would never be needed and Virgin- 
ia's portion of the District was ceded back to 
that State. This was u colossal though un- 
deratandable lack of foresight, and it left 
the District with 70 square miles of land, 
which today is bulging with overpopulation. 

In the early years there was experimenta~ 
tion with various forms of home rule. In 
1802 the mayor was named by the President 
and the city council elected by the people. 
In 1812 the council was allowed to elect the 
mayor, and from 1820 to 1871 the people 
elected the mayor directly, A territorial 
form of government, with a Governor, Legis- 
lative Assembly, and a nonvoting Delegate to 
Congress, was set up in 1871, All of these 
olMiciala were appointed by the President, ex- 
cept for the Delegate, who was popularly 
elected, 

Appurently none of these systems worked 
well, In 1874 the present form of govern- 
ment began to emerge and was spelled out 
exactly by Congress in 1878, 

Administration of the city government 
since thut time has been by three Commis- 
sioners, two appoluted by the President and 
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the third a ranking member of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, who ls in charge of public 
services and works. Other facets of the mu- 
nicipal government are divided between the 
other two Commissioners. 

Congress acts as sort of an extraordinary 
city council for the District. Home-rule pro- 
ponents say District matters take up too 
much of Congress’ time, but in this way the 
national will, and not just the regional will, 
is expressed. 

Federal property in the District, which is 
almost half of the area, is not taxed, but 
Congress, since 1954, has annually appropri- 
ated 820 million to help defray costs of 
the municipal government. The result is 
a debtless city, and all expenses are paid out 
of current reyenues, 

There are those who think the Federal 
Government is getting quite a bargain. Wil- 
liam Press of the Washington Board of 
Trade estimates that the Government would 
be paying $40 million annually if it paid the 
equivalent of taxable values. 

Taxation of the people here, like all tax- 
ation, continues to mount, Washington not 
only levies an income tax, but it has a 2- 
percent sales tax as well. Both taxes long 
have been considered unthinkable in Texas. 

But it is generally conceded that the Dis- 
trict Government is a highly efficient one 
and virtually free of corruption. 

Opponents of home rule say that the vote 
for the District's residents is overempha- 
sized. Residents can always maintain their 
voting rights in their home States if they 
choose. However, Congressman TEAGUE of 
Texas says he favors allowing a vote for 
President and Vice President, 

What is the source of the major opposi- 
tion to home rule? 

Opponents frankly are concerned over the 
character of the city government that would 
emerge. They note that 46 percent of the 
District's employees are now Negroes and this 
percentage is rising. They believe that the 
government would be dominated by Negroes, 
creating an unrepresentative situation for 
the Nation’s Capital. 

“While 10 to 12 percent of the national 
population is Negro, 46 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s population is Negro,” says Representa- 
tive Jos, T. Buor nk. Republican, Vir- 
ginia, a member of the House District Com- 
mittee. “We cannot afford to have a na- 
tional capital that is altogether unrepre- 
sentative of the whole Nation.” 

Tight Federal control, too, is believed nso- 
essary because of the constant growth of the 
Federal Establishment. 

There are 231,000 Government employees 
in Washington, and the bureaus, the depart- 
ments, the Congress, and virtually all agen- 
cies never seem to have enough room, This 
is the consequence of big government. 

For example, the President's executive 
stall! formerly occupied an annex of the 
White House. When the State Department 
moved out of its old buliding across the 
street, the executive staff spread into that 
large structure, It is now overflowing and 
thore is talk of erecting a new building. 

Once upon a time one House Office Bulld- 
ing was sufficient. Now there are two, and 
a third is under construction. 

A second Senate Office Bullding is near- 
ing completion. 

Temporary buildings erected In World War 
I along the Mall are still standing, und they 
are full. 

Foreign governments are erecting enor- 
mous establishments to keep abreast of the 
free world’s affairs. 

In 1952 extensive hearings were held by the 
House District Committe on a partial home- 
rule proposal. This plan would have set up 
a 15-member council, to be elected from the 
city’s wards, and a mayor appointed by the 
President, who would carry the administra- 
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tive burden. Congress would have had veto 

over the council. A District delegate 
to Congress would have been elected, but 
would have no vote. There was no proyision 
for voting in national elections. Zoning—a 
vital item in the Capital—would have to be 
approved by the National Park and Planning 
Commission. 

This bill, moderate as It was, never left the 
House committee, although it had been 
passed by the Senate. The committee felt 
this was only the first step to full home rule. 

Some Congressman expressed a preference 
to ceding the District back to Maryland 
rather than adopt such a measure, 

The bill was supported by a number of 
civic groups, labor unions, and various rell- 
gious bodies. But it had powerful opposi- 
tion from the business community. 

An opposition witness, Rufus 8. Lusk, of 
the Washington Taxpayers Association, said: 
“The caliber of members of this committee 
and the other committees of Congress is very 
far above what we would have on a city 
council. * Occasionally politics get into 
it, but not very often. They do the best 
they can. You cannot expect to get that 
with a city council.” 

One thing is certain at this time: No 
home-rule legislation can be expected as 
long as the House District Committee, with 
a number of southerners on it, is constituted 
as it is, 

“But,” said a Congressman, “if home rule 
ever gets on the floor of both Houses, it will 
be passed. There are too many northern 
Congressmen concerned about the Negro 
votes in their districts. To vote against 
home rule, in a sense, would be considered 
an anti-Negro vote, the Capital's population 
being what it is.” 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in his sixth and final article Mr. Baskin 
reviews the recent NAACP charges 
against the Metropolitan Police Force: 
[From the Dallas Morning News of December 

13. 1957] 
VI_Texaw in Caprrac—NAACP Wan Won 
Excerpt Wirn POLICE 
(By Robert E. Baskin) 

WASHINGTON, December 12.—The Nation- 
al Association for Advancement of Colored 
People has just about won its war in the 
Nation's Capital, but it has lost one signifi- 
cant battle. : 

In the last 10 years elimination of discrim- 
ination and bars to Negroes has proceeded 
at a breathtaking pace. 

Public transportation has been desegre- 
gated. 

Hotels, restaurants, and other pubile 
places have been opened to Negroes, al- 


though few of them seem inclined to fre- 


quent the better class establishments. 

Public schools are fully integrated. 

Negroes have taken over vast residential 
areas, 

Tremendous job opportunities have been 
opened up, particularly Federal jobs. 

“A generation ago Negro workers account- 
ed for 3 percent of the civil-service jobs in 
Washington,” Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell reported recently. Today they 
make up 24 percent. In 1940 less than 1 per- 
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cent were doing supervisory work; today 16.6 
percent hold supervisory Jobs, and more than 
300 Negroes of distinguished ability have 
been appointed to positions of responsibility 
in the Eisenhower administration.” 

The NAACP has kept up pressure through 
the years for these things. But it has not 
been content, despite the fact that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia's life has been severely 
jolted by the rapidity of the social change. 

This fall the NAACP almed its fire at the 
District's Police Department. 

It claimed that Police Chief Robert V. 
Murray, a widely respected, veteran officer, 
and his Department were practicing bru- 
tality and race discrimination. The NAACP 
said it had 14 cases of brutality to present. 
It demanded that Murray be ousted. 

On top of this, the organization asserted 
that the Police Department had a gag rule 
which prevented brutality cases from being 
aired. The three District Commissioners 
then took an unusual step. 

They directed that officers who knew of 
brutality or race discrimination could report 
them to the NAACP, without approval of 
their superiors. 

The FBI was called into the case. After 
an investigation, it found nothing to war- 
rant Federal action because of brutality or 
discrimination. 5 

But the NAACP kept up a drumfire of 
criticism of Chief Murray, and finally hear- 
ings were ordered to clear the situation. 

Eugene Davidson of the NAACP com- 
plained that only 281 of the authorized 
force of 2,300 men in the Police Department 
were Negroes. This, he said, was unfair in 
a city where 46 percent of the population is 
Negro. 

The hearings were conducted before the 
District's three Commissioners in an at- 
mosphere of tension. 

Congress manifested its interest from the 
start. Chairman JoHN L. MCMILLAN, Demo- 
crat, South Carolina, of the House District of 
Columbia Committee proposed a full investi- 
gation of the NAACP's activities in the dis- 
trict. 

“We have a private’ organization (the 
NAACP) completely killing the morale of the 
police department,” McMILLAN said. 

Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, Virginia, 
charged that the NAACP had grown so pow- 
erful “under sponsorship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment” that it had been granted the privi- 
lege of questioning individual policemen as 
to how they obtained evidence. 

“This,” said Brup, “gives the NAACP a 
privilege -that a United States Senator does 
not have. It is the equivalent of permitting 
the private questioning of FBI agents without 
the authority of J. Edgar Hoover.” 

The hearings went extensively into pro- 
motions, assignments, and other treatment 
of Negro policemen. Murray and his senior 
officers testified that promotions and assign- 
ments were based on merit, regardless of 
race. 

The hearings lasted 9 days. The findings 
of the three commissioners were a complete 
repudiation of the NAACP charges. 

No brutality or race discrimination was 
proven, the commisisoners said. They ex- 
pressed complete confidence in Chief Murray. 

Thus came the first real setback for the 
NAACP in at least 10 years here. 

Commissioner David B. Karrick said he was 
convinced that the community standing of 
the NAACP in the district was hurt by the 
charges against the police department. 
Washington newspapers and other observers 
accused the NAACP of recklessness. 

There remains a likelihood that Congress 
may go ahead next year with a full inguiry 
on the NAACP's activities here. 

Meanwhile, the efficiency of Murray’s police 
department is indicated by a declining crime 
rate. However, the District's crime rate still 
may be considered a high one, with Negro 
offenders far in the majority. 
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In fiscal 1956, Negroes committed 7,794 
major crimes compared to 2,324 committed 
by whites. These crimes ranged from mur- 
der to auto theft. 

Officers have testified that arrest of Ne- 
groes have been much more difficult since 
the NAACP began its campaign against Chief 
Murray. 

The NAACP apparently intends to main- 


-tain its pressure. 


“Public officials here jump through hoops 


every time the NAACP shouts,” says Con- 


gtessman JoeL T. BroYHILL (Republican, of 
Virginia) of the House District of Columbia 
Committee. 5 

“Since the influx of Negroes into Federal 
jobs in the District, there has arisen a kind 
of discrimination in reverse, a leaning over 
backward. A white supervisor, for instance, 
will be afraid not to promote a Negro em- 
ployee over a white worker because he fears 
the NAACP will complain. We have had a 
number of complaints along those lines.” 

There is a heavy-representation of Negroes 
in the guards of the various Federal build- 
ings and in the national park police, which 
are the police force for the areas owned by 
the Federal Government. 

What more can the NAACP ask in the 
Nation’s capital? 

No one here is quite sure. There aren't 
many more fields to conquer. There is no 
question that the District of Columbia nas 
led the way in changing from a segregated 
city to an integrated one. The abruptness 
of this change has left visible and painful 
wounds. 

So far the segregated communities in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland have been viewed by 
white residents as havens, And they have 
moved there by the thousands. 

But these havens may not last long. 

Maryland is undertaking gradual integra- 
tion of its schools in compliance with the 
1953 Supreme Court decree. ‘ 

And the NAACP is attacking segregation 
in Arlington, Va. There the State of Vir- 
ginia has posed a massive resistance pol- 
icy that would close down public schools to 
avoid forced integration. 

So the war—the cold war of domesti¢ 
America—goes on. It provides a disturbing 
picture to a visitor from the provinces. 

The eternal question—what is the solu- 
tion?—is in nearly everyone's mind in the 
Capital City. 

Looking at the confusion in the public 
schools, the interracial antagonisms, th® 
gargantuan Federal Government and the po- 
litical tensions in Washington, the visi 


“may well conclude: 


“This isn't the solution.” 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under thé 
leave to extend my remarks in r 
Recorp, I include the following list 0 
some of the leading figures in the 
U.S. S. R. who have been purged, as cots 
piled by Commonwealth Survey, offi 
organ of the United Kingdom oversee 
information services in its November 1 
1957 issue, pages 998-1006, which Mey 
be of interest to scholars in the field 
Soviet studies: 
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Name Office Date Name Oles 
EXECUTED 8 UNNATURAL OR SUS- 
Atakumoy 1. Minister of State Securſty e32ianenni fish asi 
enk Air Force Chief Garmarnik (suicide | First Deputy Com 


Member of Polithuro, 1019. 


Yagnda's Secretary == 20, 

Commissar of e ee 50. 

Former member of Central Committee, January 1937. 
Communist Part 

Georgian Minister of Internal Affairs. . December 1953, 

Corps Commander eeann June 1937, 

8 harman, Kazakh Counci of | Murch 1938. 

inisters, 
Cora Ca 3 Chief of Personnel of June 1937. 
aber ints Minister of State Security. December 1953. 


Commissar of Fm unc 
Crimean Prime Minister... 
President of Tare menkes 


Police Intermeator, Georgia... 
Prime Minister, Uzbekistan. March 1938. 
pary Minister, Internal Affairs... 
spine Chief, Investigation Department, 
try of State Security: 
heey Commander, Head of Frunze Mil- 
itary Academy. 
Deputy Commissar, Forelen Affiars 
Police Interrogator, Ceor ori S 


ent of Kazak 
Secretary, Azov-Black Sea Executive | December 1937. 
Committee. 
Kremlin Doctor. March 1938. 
Chinf of Investigation Department, . Min- | December 1954. 
istry of State 8 
Chairman, we saad entral Executive | October 1937. 
Lik Committ 
Arbachev 2... Deput Ghee Investigation Department, | December 1054. 
Min of State Security. ‘ 
Deputy Chsirman, G Council of | July 1937. 
1 Nenne Commissurs. 
Minister of State Control December 1053. 
Ukrainian Minister of Internal Affairs... De, 
Prime Minisier, Gori Autumn 1937.) 
eid t, Moscow Military | Janusry 1937. 
istrict. 
Chairman, Transcnucaslan Council of | December 1937. 
People's Commissars. 
Corps Commander, Military Attaché | June 1937, 
(London, Berlin, Men a 
Cammander of Kharkov Military District_| June 1937. 
Member, Central Commitioe.......---. January 1937. 
Candidate Membor, Central Committee. 
Commissar, Forelgn Trude. March 1938, 
Minister of State Security, September 1955, 
Member, Polithure, 1924... March 1938, 
Minister of State Control, Georgia — tember 1955, 
Dejan Ministor of State“ Security.. Juty 1054. 
Auna Ata Purty Svcretary......... -------| March 1938, 
Member. Politiuuro, 192. January 1937. 
Second Secretary Byelo-Russian Central b H 
Commit tes 
Party Beerotary, N. Caucasn December 1937. 
Member, Central Committee, C. P. August 1036. 
Police Prosecutor, Georxta . September 1955. 
Soviet Diplomat December 1937, 
MENS Central Executive Committee of | July 1937. 
viets 
2 Minister of Internal Affairs, September 1955, 
Marshal of Soviet Union, Deputy Com- June 1937. 
missar for Defence. 
Army Commander June 1937. 
Head ofan M. V. D. Investigation Depart- | December 1953, 
ment. 
8 Commissar, Internal Affairs (N RKV oo March 1938. 
— ecencdnasec= rmy Commander, Co une e 
A C ler, Commander Lenin- | J 1937, 
H Mary District. 
Member, Central Committees, C. P. December 1937. 
Member, Central Committee, C. E. August 1436, 
— Member, Central Committee, C. P.. March 19:8. 
barey Member, Politburo, 1817 . August 10778. 
9 —— Deputy Cominissar, Atriculture n-e- March 1938. 
Head of Department of Foreign Affuirs | December 1937. 
Commulssurlat, 
UxxArep 
AT. OR RUS- 
ious DeATUs n 
ov (micide | Chairman, 5 Counet of Peo- | 1937. 
{9 avoid arrest), ple's Com 
failure y (heart Candidate Meanie. Politburo, 1925; Head | 1928, 
Prunea Ps of Cheka (Secret Police). 
lect p reported Commissar for 5 10923. 
Erde 
152 Part 


Y Congress. (Sue p. 100.) 


of Defence, 


to avoid arrest). Head of Political e ion of Red 
N ole Member, Central Committee, 
Suiciite). 
Ordzhonikidze (died | Commissar, Heavy Industry 
suddenly after 
conflict With 
Stalin). 
Raskolnikov. Ambassador. Fled to France, 1888 
Tomsky (suicide to | Member, Politburo, 1022. 
avoid arrest). 
pik (sutcifa)_..| Education Commissar, Fxrune 
Heky (murdered Member, Politburo, 1917 kiago 
ex 


Member, Politburo, 1989. 


Member of Politburo, 1090. 2<.. 


IMPRISONED AND 
DISAPPEARED 


Member of Central Committee, C. P.. 2: 
Deputy Commissar, Foreign Aflalrs 
. 3 Council of People’s 


Com 
S eg Soviet paar Berlin 
Fletnev . Kremlin Doctor. „ 


DISAPPEARED 
Preobrazhensky_..... 


Member of Politburo, 1020. 
Candidate Member, Politburo, 1080. 


1936 


: }atigh officiols of the State Bank 


1937 
President of Turkmenistan_.............. 
President of Urbekistan nnan — 
President, Turkmen Republic. 
Chairman of Byelo-Russian Council of 


cary +--+ 
President, Kazakhstan cyte Se 
ee of the Kirgiz Council of People’s 
Commissar of Health. 
6 
Corps Commander, Red Army 
y State 1 Bank Chairman, 3 1936... 
Chairman of the Azerbaidzhan Council of 
People’s Commissirs. 
goora aI Can Commissar of Defence, 
ayal 
Pe of the Ukrainian Central Com- 
8 O. P. 
b F 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
People's Commissars. 
President of 1 
Commander of the Baltie Fleet. 


sere le Bank Vice-Chairman, appointed 

l a Member, Central Committee, 

Chairman, Kirgiz Council of People's 
Commissars. 


Prokoſlev 
Rudzutak s..se...-- 


1938 
B E es cig Byelo-Rassian Military 
Blukher..............| Marshal of the Soviet Union, Com- 
mander of Fur East Army. 
88538 Commissar of 8 


Commissar of Finan 


Army E AEE EENE EEE 
8 N. Caucasian Military Dist- 


Geman of State Farms 
Army Gener ul —— 
Commander of the Pacific Fleet 
Commander of the Black Sea Fleet 


5 


Chairman of the State Dank |“ 


1937, 


1997, 
1937, 


ae 


1934. 


Expelled 1930, 
vanished sume 
yeur, 


— reported December 1944, but bello ved to have occurred much earlier. Abakumov was last 00 in the press in January 1950, and was not present at the 
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Name | Once Dato 
DISATPEAKED—con, 1058 Later Years 
D 90 Chairman of the Council of Peo- Careitiste Member, Central Committee, | 1952. 
8 tasurs. pos J 
Commissar of Jun Secretary, Leningrad City C. P. Com- 199. 
Admiral, Head of the Naval J mittee. 
Commissar of Light Ind — Chairman, Arts Committee, Council of | 1918, 
Prostilent, Transcaucasia and Gran People’s Comimissars. 
Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s President, Soviet Red Crus 1048. 
‘ommmissurs. Lieut-General, Secretary Leningrade | 1040. 
Amina r. Commissar of the Na ry. -n-oa Party Committee. f 
Vellkunov Commander, Trans-Baikal Military Dis- Member, Purty Central Committee 1948. 
trict. Candidate. Member, Central Committer| 1972. 
Vitoro v. Admiral, Deputy Commissar of Defense, Chairman, Council of Ministers, RS FSR. 1052. 
Chief of Soviet Naval Forces, Commissar for Aviation 146, 
Yegorov... Murshal of the Soviet Untun, Deputy Col.-General, Chief of Political Adminis- 1019. 
Commissar of Defense. tration, Red Army. 
Yeshov__...-...-.....| Commissar of Internal Affairs (N KVD) Commander Kharkov | 1049, 


3 General, 
Mili 
Member of Pulitburo, 199 


tary District, 


The following members or candidate mem- 


— bers of the Communist Party central com- 


mittee disappeared between 1936 and 1939: 
Akulov. I. A; Antipov, N. K.; Bauman, K. 
Ta.; Beloborodov, A. G.; Blukher, V. K.:; 
Chudov, M. S.; Gikalo, N. F.; Eliava, Sh. Z.; 
Kabakor, I. D.; Khataevich, M. M.; Knorin, 
V. G; Kosarev, A. V.; Lominadze, V. V.; 
Lomov, G.; Miliutin, V. P.; Osinsky, V. V.; 


. - 


Zinoviev, G. E. 
Kamenev, b. B.. 
Rukharin, N. I 
Sokuinikey, G 


Bubnov, A. 8 Executed 


Disp 
See 


1 In bis secret speech at the 2th Congress of the CPSU in February 1956 (see Vol. 2. P. 1023) Khrushchey revesled that “those who innocently lust their lives,” as a result of 


the Lenin 


followers in thut city were removed from their posts. 


Do. 
Executed 1008. 
. 1937. 


peared > 
Suspicious death 1835. 
above.) 
Disappeared 18018. 
8 us death 1937, 


Complicit 
also ulleged against Malenkoy in a speech by Khrusbcher 


Preobrazhevsky, E. A.: Pyatnitsky, I. A.: 
Rukhimorich, M. L.; Serebrovsky. A. P.; 
Schmidt, V. V.: Smilga, I. T.; Stetsky, A. I.: 
Sulimov, D. E; Uglanov, N. A.; Yakovlev, 
Y. A; Zatonsky, V. P. 
THE POLITEURO } 1917-57 

Below is a list of members of the Politburo 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
from its inception in 1917 to 1957 showing 


Menbers 


7 


1657. 


V. 
*Shvernik, N. M 
Zuukov, G. K 


Some candidale members 


the length of their service and their fate. 
Present members are marked thus *. Most 
of them seryed as candidate members before 
being promoted, but many candidates failed 
to secure election, 


The Politburo was replaced by the Praesi- 
aium of the Central Committee of the party 
1952. 


Out of Office, 
Susplelous death 1918. 
Executed 1943, 

{See above.) 

(See footnote 1.) 


Not reelected. 
a July 1957; 


New members added July 1957, 


1957 | 1057 | (Sce page above.) 


Cass," inched Comrades Vornesensky, Kuznotsoy, Rodionoy, Popkoy uml othecs.”” The Leningtu l case occurred in 10% whon a Jurge number of Zhdanov’s 
in it was one of the charges against Abakumov, whose ox 


ecution was announced in December 1954, and was 


July 1097. Some Zhdanovites who disappeared in 1949 were “rchubiituted” in 1956, 


Died of heart failure 1926, 
Rolegated. 


Disappeared 
Disappeared 1939, 
Dismissed in Decumber the same year H Bagirov, M, 1 

sud not heard of uguin. 


Fate 


Postyshev, P. P. 
Shcherbakov, A. 8 
1837. ‘ Rauman, K. X. 
Melnikov, I. G 


2 
l Shepley, D. T7 


Date of Date of Fate 
vul 


Disappeared 1937, 
serine ep 1945, 
4 — June 1953, 
Dismissed / July 16.4. 
(See above.) 
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Tragedy of the Arab Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing article very clearly sets forth the 
facts about the tragic situation of the 


Arab refugees. It is very clear from this 
presentation that the Arab leaders are 
practicing thought control over the ref- 
ugees and using them for political pur- 
poses. This explains the Arab leaders’ 
zefusal to cooperate in any solution. 

The following article is from the pub- 
lication Prevent World War III, winter- 
spring 1958 issue: 

THe TRAGEDY OF THE ARAB REFUGEES 

A major impediment in the struggle for 
peace in the Middle East is the Arab refugee 
problem. The society has stressed the im- 


portance of this question which cannot be 
solved by resort to power politics (see Fre- 
vent World War III, No. 50, Will the U. N. 
Solve This Problem:). The humanitarian 
aspect of this burning issue must also be 
the concern of all men of good will, History 
will not forgive nor forget those who con- 
tinue to indulge in self-seeking stra 
while the lives and happiness of th 
of men, women, and children are at stake. 
The annual report of the director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency ff 
the refugees (UNRWA) (July 1956 to 3 
1957) makes reference to these considera 


1958 


tions when it discusses the major factors 
hampering the work of the agency. The 
report notes that these difficulties have, in a 
large measure, arisen because the humani- 
tarlan problem with which the agency is 

g represents for the Arab governments 
a burning political issue, both of internal 
and of foreign policy. The implications of 
this observation touch the very root of the 
refugee problem. 

For years the world has been led to believe 
that the Arab governments were solely con- 
Cerned with the human welfare of the refugee 
Masses who live in makeshift camps and 
depend upon United Nations relief. There 
la no doubt that this impression has helped 
to disguise the antiwestern policies of cer- 
tain unscrupulous Arab leaders. Not a day 
Passes without the propaganda mills of these 
Politicians grinding out bitter denunciations 
Against the West as though the plight of the 
Arab refugees was deliberately engineered by 
Western ers. 


But this is only part of the story. These 
Arab leaders strive in every possible way to 
Malntain a state-of-war psychosis among the 


There are many exam- 
Of how these Arab leaders keep repeating 
the refugees that some day they will re- 
and destroy Israel by fire and sword. 
Recently, a Syrian leader, Akram al-Hawranl, 
ma dend a huge rally in which he promised 
Tefugees that the day was near when they 
destroy the usurpers of thelr rights in 
: “The 1948 plot, the great imperial- 
t which has caused you to be driven 
ur country shall never be repeated. 
t win not be reenacted. The hand 
Stretches out to conclude peace with 
Will be amputated; its owner shall be 
There is to be no peace with Israel, 
with Israel. The Arabs will return 
homes and properties in the near 
umphant and victorious with God's 
days after this fire-eating 
: leaders addressed 
in the Gaza strip at the unveiling of 
ument dedicated to the Arab refugees. 
mument portrayed a refugee soldier 
his left hand to the lands of Pales- 
carrying a machinegun In his right 
» The Egyptian General Al Latif praised 
spirits of the refugees while his 
ted “Return to Palestine.” 
humanitarian solicitude that 
display to the refugees who live 
The need homes. They require 
Nourishment and medical care. 
they should enjoy the fruits of 
labor, but Arab leaders who pre- 
Speak for them, seem to be oblivious 
basic human requirements. Thus, 
refugees seem to be suspended as it 
cen life and death. There is an 
precept that desperate people 
soldiers. It is this idea which 
de the Arab lenders in their ap- 
e refugee problem. 
of Arab policy show up clearly 
gee camps. The noted journalist 
or. Hal Lehrman, recently analyzed 
of the problem after a careful on- 
investigation (Commentary, Sep- 
in 957). He observed that the refugees 
a state of a ignorance. What- 
ideas and information they had, seemed 
ved from common or controlled 
He further reported that the 
“were being systematically cut off 
knowledge of any fact which might 
a die-hard determination to go 
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State of iznorance among the refugees 
trump card of those who are deter- 
Manipulate these people as though 
Pawns. They are unaware of the 
Oormations which have taken place 
They do not know that many Arab 
in a position to provide them with 
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new homes, and they are ignorant of the fact 
that the very same Arab leaders who profess 
to champion their cause, block every realistic 
attempts to alleviate their condition. In- 
stead, they are fed a diet of stereotyped 
slogans which paint the West as a bloodless 
monster and Israel as its heartless offspring: 
This isolation from the real world is bolstered 
by the internal makeup of UNRWA. Mr. 
Lehrman reports that the agents of this 
United Nations organization are “almost to a 
man themselves refugees from Palestine.” 
This is like employing a sick man to take care 
of his fellow patients in a hospital. The fact 
18. as Mr. Lehrman points out, that these 
agents numbering close to 10,000 have the 
most to gain as job holders from keeping 
the problem unsolved and the job alive.” 
Moreover, these U. N. agents who seem to be 
more cultured, relatively speaking, than their 
fellow refugeés, exploit their brethren as 
Weapons in the effort to regain their lost ad- 
vantages resulting from the exodus from 
Palestine, 

Tied in with this rather strange situation 
is the fact, as reported by UNRWA, that the 
majority of the teaching staf! among the 
refugees is recruited from the refugees 
themselves. A number of weeks ago the di- 
rector of UNESCO, Dr. Luther Evans, dis- 
closed that UNESCO funds were being used 
to teach Arab children to hate Israel. Dr. 
Evans detailed the uses of the $100,000 fund 
and mentioned that part of it was going to 
schools for Arab refugees and in every one 
of those schools the kids are taught that 
they are going to push the Israelis into the 
sea, he said. 

The vested interest which thousands of 
Arab U. N. agents have in blocking a solu- 
tion of the refugee problem so as to secure 
their jobs, and the indoctrination of refu- 
gee children as mentioned by Dr. Evans, is 
complementary to the outside activities and 
propaganda of the Arab governments, The 
net result of the outside and inside work ts 
to fasten upon the refugees a naiye and in- 
flexible outlook which is tailor made for 
those who exploit the problem for ulterior 
motives. 


Nor can we ignore the direct controls of 
Arab leaders through agents who have in- 
filtrated these camps. Their function is not 
only to inform, but to punish those who 
dare to question the wisdom of a Nasser. 
It is therefore well-nigh impossible - to 
gage the true sentiments of these people 
who must reckon with the provocateur and 
the secret agent. This is another way that 
the Arab refugecs are kept in line. They 
dare not ask the simple question of their 
great leaders in the Arab world, “If you are 
so concerned with our plight, why don’t you 
give us some of your lands which you can 
well spare so that we can produce and con- 
tribute to the general development of all 
Arab countries?” 
` Needless to say, this question can hardly 
be answered honestly by the Arab leaders. 
As Mr. Lehrman shows, this leadership has 
prevented the execution of many sound 
programs for the rehabilitation of the refu- 
gees—which, incidentally, would have also 
benefited the nonmrefugee Arab masses. It 
was the Arab leaders who, after lengthy ne- 
gotiations, turned down the Jordan Valley 
Authority projeet. which would have brought 
into cultivation wastelands in Jordan as 
well as Israel. The excuse for rejecting the 
project was flimay. The Arab leaders said 
that the JVA could not be accepted until 
the refugee problem had been solved. Yet, 
as Mr. Lehrman points out, it was precisely 
the JVA which could have helped to solve 
the problem. 

Numerous other projects have been pro- 
posed by the United Nations and other in- 
terested parties but invariably the Arab lead- 
ers, without consulting the refugees them- 
selv2s, have turned them down. Indeed, Mr. 
Lehrman reports that there is a fund of $200 
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million for large-scale projects to integrate 
the refugees in the Arab countries, but it 
stays practically untouched because the Arab 
leaders have other ideas. To put it simply: 
They would rather see the refugees vegetate 
on relief handouts than lose them as a valu- 
able weapon in their anti-Western cam- 


paign. 

Even UNRWA is looked upon with a sort 
ot contempt. any cynicism by Arab leaders. 
In this connection the Director of UNRWA 


reported numerous cases of obstruction by 


the Arab Governments, notably in his at- 
tempt to remove ineligible persons from the 
Agency's relief rolls, He also cited obstacles 
put in the way of UNRWA'’s work by the 
four Arab host Governments. This, of 
course, has made it most difficult for 
UNRWA to calculate the exact number of 
genuine refugees and has increased the in- 
efficiency of administration. In addition to 
these impediments, Mr. Lehrman reveals that 
the Arab Governments obstruct “UNRWA's 
efforts by harassing its officials, by charging 
excessively for warehouse and other local 
services and even by profiting from tariffs on 
imports for refugee use.” 

As a matter of fact, the Arab leadership 
discriminates. against the refugees by limit- 
ing their political rights and by refusing to 
grant them working conditions comparable 
to those of non-Arab refugees. Mr. Lehrman 
quotes one UNRWA official: “Arab leaders do 
not give a damn whether the refugees live 
or die.“ 

The citation of the above-mentioned facts 
must be taken into consideration if a real- 
istic, Just, and humane solution of the refu- 
gee problem is to be attained. Many sincere 
people start from the premise that these 
refugees were forcibly expelled en masse by 
the Israelis and therefore the Israelis must 
make amends. The premise is without 
foundation. In actual fact, the mass exodus 
of the Arabs from Israel! stemmed out of the 
invasion of Israel by the Arab States in 1948. 
‘This aggression took place in direct violation 
of U. N. resolutions calling for the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. As part of the 
military operation against Israel, Arab lead- 
ers organized and encouraged the mass exo- 
dus of the Arab peoples living in Palestine. 
This ts confirmed by Arab sources no less 
than by other authoritative reports on that 

tion. For example, the London Econo- 
ist carried the eyewitness report concern- 
ing the Arab flight from the city of Halfa: 
“+ + + There is but little doubt that by far 
the most potent factors were the announce- 
ments made over the alr by the Arab Higher 
Committee urging all Arabs in Haifa to quit. 
The reason given was that upon the final 
withdrawal of the British the combined 
armies of the Arab States would invade Pales- 
tine and drive the Jews into the sea. It 
was clearly intimated that those Arabs who 
remained in Haifa and accepted Jewish pro- 
tection would be regarded as renegades.” 

On April 3. 1948, the Near East Arabic Ra- 
dio said: “It must not be forgotten that the 
Arab Higher Committee encourages the refu- 
gees to flee from their homes in Jaffa, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem, and that certain leaders have 
tried to make political capital out of their 
miserable situation. The Arab States must 
not allow the future of the refugees to be 
sacrificed to make political capital out of 
their fate.” 

Emile Ghori, the secretary of the Arab 
Higher Committee and one of its representa- 
tives before the United Nations, admitted to 
the Beirut Telegraph on September 6, 1948: 
»The fact that there are these refugees is 
the direct consequences of the Arab States 
in opposing partition and the Jewish State. 
The Arab States agreed upon this policy 

nimously and they must share in the 
solution of the problem.” 

On September 27, 1048, the Near East 
Arabic Radio attacked the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee’s record in these words; “It is be- 
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‘smirched by the flight of ita leaders and 
their encouragement of the Arabs to leave 
their homes even though no previous ar- 
rangement had been made for their housing 
and resettlement.” 

Space does not permit additional citations 
but anyone conversant with the tactics of 
the Arabs in 1949 and 1949 knows that it 
was precisely the Arab States that looked 
upon the refugees as pawns in thelr con- 
spiracy to destroy Israel. 

Contrary to Arab propaganda the State of 
Israel has always shown sympathy and solic- 
itude for the Arab refuges. Indeed, when 
the war broke out the Israeli Government 
made a number of attempts to halt the 
flight of the Arabs and appealed to them 
“to play their part in the development of 
the state (Israel) with full and equal citi- 
zenship and due responsibility in all its 
bodies and institutions, provisional or per- 
manent” (May 14, 1948). In 1948, it was 
estimated that there were more than 49,000 
Arab refugees living in Israel. Between May 
15, 1948, and 1950, Israel spent a total of 
$11 million in the care of these Arab refugees. 
Indeed, during that period it is estimated 
that Israel spent at least $1 miflion more 
on its Arab refugees than all the Arab States 
together on the remainder of the Arab refu- 
gee population. 

The many thousands of Arab refugees who 
remained outside of Israel were not forgot- 
ten by the Israeli Government. On August 
8, 1949, Israel notified the Palestine Concili- 
ation Commission that it would accept the 
return of 100,000 Arab refugees. The Arab 
States rejected this compromise and de- 
manded the unconditional repatriation of 
the entire Arab refugee population. On De- 
cember 1, 1950, the Israeli representative at 
the United Nations informed the U. N. that 
“without waiting for peace negotiations the 
Government of Israeli is ready to detach the 
compensation problem from the general 
framework of peace negotiations and to 
make payment into a U. N. reintegration 
fund” for the Arab refugees. In initial in- 
stallment of £1 million into such a fund 
was offered by Israel. One year later the 
Israeli Foreign Minister reaffirmed Israel's 
willingness to deal with the problem of re- 
settling the refugees as a special problem 
before the final settlement of the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict. The Arab States rejected all 
of these offers and sought Israel's uncondi- 
tional surrender to their terms. 

In this connection it is important to note 
that during the first 3 years of its existence 
Israel was obliged to absorb close to 700,000 
Jewish refugees. Approximately half of 
these unfortunate people had fled from per- 
secution and oppression in the Moslem lands 
of the Middle East and north Africa. It is 
significant that the number of Jewish refu- 
gees coming into Israel during this 3-year 
period was approximately equal to the num- 
ber of Arab refugees. 

There are many United Nations reports, 
surveys, and documents attesting to the fact 
that the Arab States could, if they wished, 
alleviate the plight of the Arab refugees and 
absorb them in their respective economies. 
However, it is also a fact that the Arab coun- 
tries studiously avoid this responsibility. 
While in their propaganda the Arab coun- 
tries bemoan the state of these refugees, 
they show no inclination to cooperate with 
the United Nations with a view toward help- 
ing these unfortunate victims. There is no 
doubt that, if the Arab States showed a 
genuine determination to better the living 
conditions of the Arab refugees, the State of 
Israel on the basis of its past pronounce- 
ments, would generously contribute to this 
effort. ` 

From the foregoing it should be obvious 
that the Arab refugee problem is capable of 
solution provided that there is a sincere de- 
sire on the part of all concerned to reach 
agreement. But what shall we say when 
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some who claim to speak for the refugees, 
refuse to sit at the conference table and 
prefer to dedicate statues of soldiers point- 
ing machineguns toward Israel? Only the 
combined efforts and goodwill of Arabs and 
Jews can put an end to this tragedy. The 
Israelis have always expressed a willingness 
to help in untangling this complex problem. 
It is clearly up to the Arab governments to 
show a similar attitude by word and by deed 
and to renounce the policy of exploiting 
these unfortunate people as pawns in their 
efforts to prevent peace in the Middle East. 


Federal Regulatory Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE — 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
analysis of the impact of the recent col- 
lapse of fair-trade leadership by top 
manufacturers appeared in the March 
2 issue of the New York Times in an 
article by Hebert Koshetz. In the course 
of this article it is pointed out that with- 
out the benefit of some protection as to 
minimum prices, the small dealer will be 
unable to continue selling branded mer- 
chandise that enjoys national accept- 
ance, and without such merchandise, he 
truly will be hard pressed stay in 
business, 

Mr. President, the small retailer whose 
back is already to the wall in thousands 
of cases throughout America because of 
the current economic slump, faces a 
grim and perhaps impossible future un- 
less the Congress acts to provide pro- 
tection against cut-throat, predatory 
price competition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the part of the article dealing 
with the problems of the small retailer 
be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last week, small retailers were dealt some- 
thing of a blow by the news that General 
Electric Co. had abandoned so-called fair 


trade or the fixing of minimum prices for its 


small appliances, Other manufacturers of 
appliances and hardware items followed suit 
and many discount houses and department 
stores were soon in the throes of a miniature 
price war on these goods. 

The move by the produters of small appli- 
ances will have wide repercussions in retail- 
ing circles and one of the things it probably 
will bring about is a hue and cry for stronger 
fair trade legislation at the national level. 
Without the benefit of some protection as to 
minimum prices, the small dealers will be 
unable to continue selling branded mer- 
chandise that enjoys national acceptance, 
and without such merchandise, he truly will 
be hard pressed to stay in business, 


SUPPORT FOR FAIR TRADE 


It is inconceivable that large manufac- 
turers such as General Electric, Sunbeam, 
and others will not back national legislation 
for minimum price selling. Flaws in the 
present fair trade laws which have been 
passed by the States have made it dificult 
for these manufacturers to control retail 
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prices. From one standpoint it seemed that 
thelr insistence was aimed at the consumer 
and that in effect they didn’t want him to 
get a bargain. 

But the problem goes deeper than that. 
Physical distribution of any product on a 
national scale cannot be accomplished with- 
out the small, independent retailer. The 
convenience that he provides the customer 
by stocking the goods and providing a point 
of sale when the product is sought cannot 
be overestimated. 

Despite the growth of large supermarkets, 
chainstores, and department stores, the 
small retailer still distributes close to 50 
percent of all consumer goods. Eliminating 
him means the removal of the propinquity 
of thousands of products and a deep cut in 
overall unit and dollar volume, not to men- 
tion the employment and rentals involved 
in the great American distributive machine. 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to the address of Mr. Don- 
ald A. Williams, Administrator of the 
Soil Conservation Service, given before 
the 12th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts at Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb- 


ruary 17, 1958: 
ADDRESS OF DONALD A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRA" 
TOR OF THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE ` 


I am delighted to be here with you today 
at the start of your convention. I have 
looked forward to this occasion for a long 
time. In fact, for a year—ever since your 
last convention in St. Louis, You see, 
annual meeting is one of the highlights for 
me each winter. 

It's a great inspiration to be with you. 
You are dedicated men * * dedicated to 
the welfare of your home community. You 
are dedicated to the protection and improve- 
ment of the soil and water resources in your 
soll conservation district because these re 
sources supply the lifeblood to your commu” 
nity, to your State, and to your Nation to- 
day, and in the future. 

You are public officials of your State. You 
have the public interest at heart, You giv® 
freely of your personal time and energy with 
out pay. If you didn't, you wouldn't be at 
tending this convention on your own tim® 
I am most proud to be associated with you. 
And, of course, it is always good to be 
old friends. During the past year I have 
visited with literally thousands of district 
officials at your State association meetings, a 
area meetings, and on other occasions. 

Let's pay tribute to the ladies’ auxilary 
and to their president, Mrs. Mungle. 
has a full program lined up for the ladi 
this week. At some of the State association 
meetings I have been impressed with the 
lively interest of the ladies in the soil-coD” 
servation cause. I want to encourage yo" 
ladies to keep up this good work. 

I view my participation in your conventlon 
us an annual opportunity for a two-way 
at the road we are traveling together. Nolen 


has asked me to concentrate my remarks 
this afternoon under the title “Service 
Districts." 

That is a most appropriate subject. Be- 
cause the primary purpose for the existence 
Of the Soil Conservation Service is to serve 
America through soll-conservation districts. 

Of course, we in SCS don't have any ex- 
Clusive rights on that opportunity. Many 
ot you are, and all of you should be bring- 


Operation on all farms and ranches in 
the Nation. 
Therefore, I want to devote my remarks 
at this session to three questions. 
are we in conservation progress? 
did we get where we are? 
How can we get on with the job faster? 
TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Let's look at the first question. What 
has been made in soil and water 
©Onservation? We could start by comparing 
today with 20 years ago. 
as Were you 20 years ago? Were you 
Concerned then as you are now about soil 
Sonservation? I suggest that each of you 
turn your thoughts back to 1938. 
- . The Soil Conservation Service was just 3 
Years old then. I was an SCS engineer 
Saus on demonstration projects in the 
te of Washington. The soil conservation 
ot Movement was in its infamcy. Many 
Jou were working vigorously to get a soil 
State tion district law enacted for your 
and to get district organization 


bee first State enabling acts were passed 
837. Twenty-one States enacted district 
bon that year. By 1938 only 13 districts had 
It > 

Was another 10 years before all State 
legistatures had passed district enabling acts 
bilit. for local initiative and responsi- 

y in developing district soil and water 
ation programs aimed at solving local 
1948 150. water problems. Between 1938 and 
830 were 1,936 districts organized and 
op 000 farmers and ranchers had become co- 


in Oday there are more than 2.775 districts 


% million farmers and ranchers. 
Eigh et cooperators. 
wiets teen States are totally covered by dis- 
Most of the other States have only 
handaru, e holdout counties. In only a 
of States is there any significant 
farmland not in districts. And in 
one of these States, district organi- 
is proceeding rapidly. There were 
districts organized lest year. 
ahead evidence is clear. You have moved 
20 Tapidiy and effectively over the past 
as Years. Obviously, you are over the hump 
as district organization is concerned. 


5 CONSERVATION CONCEPT BROADENED 


cha g this same period there evolved a 
the Co: Concept of soil conservation and 
ina) ober vation objective. While the orig- 
Of eo lective was to overcome the menace 
— to American land. gradually that 
t was broadened. Today the objective 
Within ie each acre of agricultural land 
tordan, tS capability and to treat it in ac- 
imp, With its needs for protection and 
The meet 
wi p modern concept involves increasing 
miras oductivity and increasing standards of 
— ag for today, tomorrow, and for 
J. It combines the objective of na- 
Welfare with better living for the peo- 
Work the land. 
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Modern soil and water conservation is put- 
ting to work on the land needed combina- 
tions of effective practices—combinations 
planned for and fitted to the soil and water 
resources of the land, acre by acre, 

As one travels almost anywhere across our 
Nation, conservation progress is self-evident. 
You see fitid after field of crops being grown 
in contour rows that go around the hills. 
Waterways reach back into fields like fingers 
waiting to carry the excess flow of water 
from heavy rains. Mile on mile of terraces 
slow down the water and guide it to water- 
ways. Moisture soaks down twice us deep 
jn fields protected with proper conservation 
treatment. 

Many sloping fields are farmed in contour 
strips where gullies once were eating their 
way up the hillside. Livestock graze on lush 
pastures of newly adapted grasses, or on 
range restored to high productivity by good 
management. Larger populations of wild 
birds and animais reap the benefits of im- 
proved habitat which conservation farming 
provides, 

More than one-third of all farms and 
ranches are in some stage of having a basic 
conservation plan applied through a Soil 
Conservation District. About 1,160,000 dis- 
trict. cooperators already have basic conser- 
vation plans fully developed with some effec- 
tive conservation measures in operation. Soil 
surveys have been completed on more than 
a half billion acres, 

District cooperators have constructed more 
than one million miles of terraces. Almost 
850,000 farm and ranch ponds have been 
built, covering more than 114 million surface 
acres. 

They have planted nearly 414 million acres 
of trees. They are using conservation crop 
rotations on 60 million acres—contour farm- 
ing on 35 million acres—strip cropping on 
15 million acres—and conservation use of 
grassland on more than 100 million acres. 

District cooperators have leveled 5 millicn 
acres of land for irrigation. They have im- 
proved water application on 8 million acres— 
obtained better soil drainage on 19 million 
acres—improved wildlife habitat on nearly 4 
million acres. 

These and other measures are being used 
In a wide variety of combinations as needed 
on individual farms and ranches. 

The progress is impressive, indeed. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Another development in the broadening 
concept of conservation came about in 1954 
when Congress enacted the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act. You all 
know it as Public Law 566. The purpose of 
this Act was to help meet the needs of local 
people who are faced with problems on small 
watersheds. It, too, fs founded on the sotl 
conservation district principle of local re- 
sponsibility and leadership. 

It. provides a means for bringing the 
water element into balance with the soil 
element in our total soil and water conser- 
vation effort. It offers a means to work on 
dificult problems that can be solved only 
through group action. 

Since 1954 application for watershed as- 
sistance have been received from more than 
800 local sponsoring organizations. Of this 
number, 310 have been approved for plan- 
ning. On most of these, planning assistance 
fs either under way or completed. Opera- 
tions have been started on 63 of these proj- 
ects. 

Progress in this area is at least beginning. 

In order to get watershed protection help 
a local community must qualify as a local 
organization with authority under State law 
to carry out, maintain, and operate the pro- 
posed works of improvement. When the 
legislation was encased many interested 
communities could not qualify as a local 
orgunization. Since then, 38 States have 
enacted 80 different pieces of Icgislation 
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bearing upon problems of implementing the 
new watershed protection authority. 


are still needed in many States in order 
for the watershed program to be fully ef- 
fective. 

Now, let's look at the second question. 
How has all this been accomplished? Of 
course, there has been a multitude of con- 
tributing factors. The Federal Government 
has, throughout this period, carried on con- 


cost-sharing, 
and credit. State governments have pro- 
vided conservation services in varying de- 
grees. Some county governments have fur- 
nished help. A wide variety of private inter- 
ests have put their shoulder to the 
wheel. — 

But farmers themselves have made by far 
the greatest contribution. And that is as 
ig. should be because the final responsibility 
for soil conservation rests with the people 
who own and operate the land. The serv- 
ices of Government agencies and private 
groups can be effective only to the extent 
that the farmer himself wants to move 
ahead. 

TEAMWORK AND COOPERATION 


The largest single other factor behind this 
notable progress has been teamwork and co- 
operation. Over the years there has been a 
steady strengthening of relationships among 
the various organizations offering conserva- 
tion service. The Soil Conservation Service 
has always stressed the need for good re- 
lationships with our sister agencies of gov- 
ernment and with soll conservation dis- 
tricts—our partners in the soil and water 
conservation effort. Since I have been Ad- 
ministrator, I have emphasized teamwork 
and cooperation more than any other single 
item. — 

Those of you who were in St. Louis last 
year will recall that I reported to you then 
on a plan of action on how to work toward 
outstanding relationships between districts 
and the SCS. The plan was developed by a 
committee of State conservationists and of- 
ficers of NASCD. 2 

We have followed through in SCS to put 
into effect the recommendations in the plan 
insofar as our personnel are concerned. 
Your national association and State associa- 
tions have taken similar action as far as 
district officials are concerned. I won't take 
you time to review these suggestions today, 
because many of you are already following 
them. 

Last September, Nolen Fuqua and Bob Mc- 
Cleliand met with our State conservationists 
at our annual meeting to again review ways 
and means of further strengthening dis- 
trict-SCS relationships. We shall continue 
such emphasis. 

We have given comparable emphasis to 
teamwork and cooperation with our sister 
agencies of Government. Our relationships 
have improved markedly over the years. They 
will continue to improve despite a current 
rumor campaign by one selfish special inter- 
est group. 

Let me digress for fust a moment to com- 
ment on that rumor campaign. Reports on it 
reach us from various sections of the coun- 
try as the Washington located special inter- 
est rumor factory continues to grind out 
rumors in one distorted fashion after an- 
other. 

Probably you have been confronted with 
some of them yourself. For example, it was 
charged that SCS was recommending that 
ACP administration be taken away from the 
ASC committees as a first step toward abol- 
ishing the committee system. That rumor 
was false in concept and deceitful in origin. 
SCS has not and does not intend to make 
any such recommendation to any person, or- 
ganization, or agency at any time. 
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Another example is a charge that I per- 
sonally am attempting to wreck the ACP, 
Again, nothing could be further from the 
truth. I have always believed, and I con- 
tinue to believe, that Government cost-shar- 
ing in conservation is in the public Interest 
and is vital to adequate conservation prog- 
ress in our country. In 1953 I served as Ad- 
ministrator of ACP in another rather trying 
period. The steps taken then toward more 
cooperation of that Federal activity with local 
and State units of government and toward 
more enduring conservation have met with 
your approval and strengthened public 
support. 

I do emphatically believe in the necessity 
for sound, enduring conservation work, and 
I will continue to say so. There is urgent 
need for more, not less, cooperation and 
teamwork in the conservation effort. I be- 
lieve, too, that there is room for more con- 
sistent conservation policy among the vari- 
ous elements of the job and a more effective, 
voice of State and local government in their 
direction. . 

Now that I have that off my chest, I want 
to report some tangible evidence of team- 
work and cooperation. 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTION. GROWING 


We have made a study of the amount of 
local, county, and State funds used last year 
for assistance in the soil-conservation dis- 
trict program. We found that local and State 
interests—both private and governmental— 
are contributing at least one-fourth of the 
annual operating costs of districts. A local 
contribution of $1 is being made for every $3 
made available from the Federal Government. 

Costs to individual farmers and ranchers 
for applying conservation measures on their 
land were not included in these estimates. 

Most State governments are appropriating 
larger sums at each session of their legisla- 
tures to help districts carry on thelr work. 
In 1957 these State appropriations ap- 
proached $5 million. 

County and local funds and facilities are 
made available to districts through local gov- 
ernment grants or appropriations and by 
contributions from business and private 
sources. These amounted in value to at least 
$20 million in 1957. J 

There is another form of private help, too, 
that is extremely valuable. I am referring to 
the time, efforts, and expenditures of thou- 
sands of citizens who lend personal support 
to districts because they believe in this ap- 
proach to an urgent problem. 

We can only guess at the tremendous edu- 
cational value of conservation subject mat- 
ter in advertising sponsored by local firms 
in support of district programs. A wide va- 
riety of soil and water conservation activi- 
tles are conducted by farm publications, 
newspapers, banker groups, and others. The 
dollar value of such help can only be esti- 
mated broadly. Therefore, it was not in- 
cluded in our study. However, the value of 
such services donated in 1957 is probably 
equal to, if not greater than, the $25 million 
value of local, county, and State contribu- 
tions. 

This gives us some measure of the value 
of this type of teamwork and cooperation. 
It has many implications, 

For one thing, it Is an indication of the 
growing appreciation of the district form of 
democracy in action in America. Districts 
have thoroughly proved their effectiveness as 
tools for getting the soil and water conserva- 
tion Job done in a democratic way. You 
have won the confidence of community, 
county, and State leaders in government, 
business, industry, and other segments of our 
society. 

Twenty years ago the financial support to 
the district movement was entirely from the 
Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment has continued to supply districts with 
scientists and technicians through SCS, 
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While the current cost of financing these 
technical services is less than $73 million, 
the local support has grown to about one- 
third of the support furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government. This represents a growth 
of non-Federal support from zero to one- 
third in a period of only 20 years. 

It is interesting to observe that this devel- 
opment has sprung up during a period in 
American history distinctive by the degree 
to which people have turned wholly to the 
Federal Government for help in solving their 
problems. This means to me that local peo- 
ple have come to view the district program as 
an effective means of combining local, State, 
and Federal effort for the accomplishment of 
soil and water conservation. 

The study offers proof that your program 
for greater service launched by NASCD sey- 
eral years ago is unfolding successfully, If 
tax money had to be used to pay for all of 
these contributions to the district program, 
the total effort would cost the American tax- 
payer appreciably more than it is costing. 

In effect, the conservation program is get- 
ting tremendously effective help that we had 
not counted on in the early years of the job. 
Because of it, Federal i Ber available for 
technical assistance are achieving perhaps 
one-third more than would be possible with- 
out such support, 

As the conservation movement has moved 
forward, an increasingly large percentage of 
the SCS appropriation used for salaries has 
gone each year into the cost of supplying 
trained scientists and technicians to dis- 
tricts. In 1957, 93.4 percent of our salaries 
paid were for field technicians, Only 6.6 
percent were paid for overhead and admin- 
istration. 


FASTER PROGRESS NEEDED 


Now, let's turn to the third question. How 
can we get on with the job faster? And we 
do need to speed up progress. 

I noted in your grassroots survey that 
most of you said that progress is too slow in 
your district. You reported that 214 million 
farmers and ranchers still need to develop 
their basic conservation plans, Also, some 
conservation plans that have been developed 
need revision. And there is still an enor- 
mous job to be done in conservation treat- 
ment on cropland, grassland, and wood- 
lands—and in watersheds, too. 

You reported the need for SCS scientists 
and technicians to help farmers with con- 
servation jobs on the land as holding back 
progress in most districts. More than three- 
fourths of you reported a serlous shortage 
of SCS technicians to assist in district op- 
erations. 

You reported a lot of other facts, too. I 
was highly impressed with the broad scope 
of information assembled in the survey. 
You must have spent many hours district- 
by-district assembling this useful Informa- 
tion, 

There are many things that can be done 
to speed progress. We certainly can't cover 
them all here this afternoon. Studying your 
convention program, I concluded that find- 
ing ways to speed up conservation progress 
might be called the theme of this conven- 
tion. 

We noted earlier that in most parts of 
the country you are over the hump in dis- 
trict organization. We know how to tackle 
this conservation job, both technically and 
administratively. I think one of the big 
opportunities for the future is in the ex- 
pansion, development, and perfection of your 
program—dilstrict-by- district. 

I have observed over the Nation that prog- 
Tess is substantially greater in some districts 
than in others. There is also a direct cor- 
relation between the rate of progress and the 
degree of leadership exercised by the district- 
governing body. Much more good conserva- 
tion work gets done on the land when the 
district-governing body is doing things. 
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You men attending this convention un- 
doubtedly come from districts where the 
most work is being done. The fact that you 
are active In the affairs of your national 
association leads me to the conclusion that 
you have an active program in your district. 

It follows, too, that you develop more ag- 
gressive district programs when your State 
association hasa positive program of action. 
Over the years I have attended a good many 
State association meetings. I want to tell 
you right now that the ones I have been to 
during the past year have been the best 
ever, One of the outstanding recent de- 
velopments in the entire district movement 
is your increasing interest and participation 
in State association affairs. I want to pub- 
licly congratulate you men who are giving 


State associations this vigorous leadership. 


There are always dozens und dozens of 
things that you can do in your home district 
to strengthen your district program. These 
are being pointed up for you through the 
work of State soll conservation committees, 
State associations, and your national asso- 
ciation. For example, in some States dis- 
trict-training schools are offered. Many 
States have published excellent district 
supervisors handbooks which spell out in de- 
tall your duties and responsibilities. The 
Soil Conservation District Foundation has 
made available to you a Guide Book for Ac- 
tion Programs. 

This type of assistance can be extremely 
helpful to you. It cannot, however, 
strengthen your district program one iot® 
if you don't make use of it. Take the Guide 
Book for example, It is full of ideas that 
have worked in districts somewhere. ‘Those 
ideas cannot help you strengthen the con- 
servation program in your district if you 
don't have it and use it. I recommend the 
Guide Book as a useful tool for every district 
official, 

Of course, an annual plan of action for 
your district is a must to efficient operations. 
Most of you make an annual written plan. 
Some that I have seen are dandies. Can the 
plan of action for your district be improved 
to speed up conservation progress? Are you 
using the program for greater service to 
carry out that plan? 

I like to describe the progtam for greater 
service as a program for putting everybody 
in the community to work for soil and water 
conservation—the chambers of commerce, 
bankers, equipment dealers, schoolteachers: 
the clergy of all denominations, newspapers, 
radio stations, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts * * - 
everybody. A good program for greater serv” 
ice has d- job- for- very body and somebody- 
for-every-job. 

You help in speeding conseryation prog“ 
ress by Keeping local, State, and national 
leaders informed on soll and water con“ 
servation accomplishments and needed. re- 
sources, You help by continuing active 
State and national associations. 


USDA TOOLS 

You help by making the most effectiv 
use of all available conservation tools. An 
there are many of them. You've been gèt- 
ting more all the time. There are 7 ait 
ferent tools available from the 
of Agriculture to help carry out your dis- 
trict program. I want to list them and ak 
some questions about them. ü 

1. As you might expect, I will mengen 
first the technical assistance from the m 
Conservation Service. Is too much of po 
time of our local technicians required to 
nontechnical jobs? If clerical help would 
be furnished by the State or county, COM + 
more efficient and effective use be made 


your technical help? od 
2. There is educational help furnish u 
Are 70 

getting 


through the Extension Service. 
using all the help you can get, or 
all the help you can use, on the education® 
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. Phase of your district program from the 
county agent? 
3. There is help available under certain 
ces for watershed protection 
Work under Public Law 566. Are any State 
tive actions needed in your State to 
your district eligible for watershed 
Protection help? 
Flas There is cost-sharing help far farmers 
applying conservation practices on the 
available through ACP. Could more 
ting conservation benefits be attained 
your district through ACP cost-sharing 
to planned conservation operations? 
5. Credit is available for needed soil and 
der conservation loans through the Farm- 
ars Home Administration, Do all of your 
district cooperators. know that if they can- 
not get needed credit for the financing of 
conservation installations through 
Private credit, that credit for this purpose 
Avallable through FHA? 
The conservation reserve phase of the 
bank offers opportunities for receiving 
— type payments for taking cropland 
t of production. Can some district co- 
Operators who have delayed making needed 
Jang use adjustments, convert such land 
from crops to grass or trees under the Con- 
zer vation Reserve? 
me In the 10 Great Plain States, there is 
1 new Great Plains conservation program. 
ity t to comment briefiy about this activ- 
» Since it is new. 
tone Purpose of the Great Plains conserva- 
in Program is to help farmers and ranchers 
ee 10 Great Plains States to achieve agri- 
85 Stability by carrying out a plan of 
Peratio: 


deterioration by natural causes. 
addition to the other conservation 
which have been operating for some 


Sion 
It ts in 


time, 


w law, this program must be based on 


rs and ranchers conservation plans 
or Operations. The program assures Federal 
wate sharing for applying needed soll and 
Years, Conservation practices for a period of 
Wing It emphasizes land use changes and 

€rosion control and moisture conserva- 
Bins” Management practices that in com- 
conser will provide the most enduring 
tunity tion benefits. It offers a new oppor- 
Sten? for the practical application of sound 
Water e Principles for speeding up soll and 
region. Conservation in the Great Plains 


Conservation district officials every- 
concept oud take note of the underlying 
Program in the Great Plains conservation 
«The whole approach is founded 
C conservation plan, A farmer is 
Sible for cost-sharing help until he has 
lopea a sound plan of conservation farm- 
his entire operating unit. The pur- 
the cost-sharing is to help in apply- 
Measures in his conservation plan. 
Words, to get help he has to plan 
farm 4nd farm his plan. 
Principle has countrywide applica- 
We hay © various conservation tools that 
ittanc, conservation credit, technical as- 
these + COst-sharing, conservation reserve 
tor ore all be used on individual farms 
ration efective conservation if the con- 
A basio course for the farm is charted by 
1 Conservation plan. 
Phasis “My convinced that increased em- 
Plang z th farmers on sound conservation 
Micient their land can be the key to more 
Use of our yarious conservation tools 
There up conservation progress. 
done, too P many other things that can be 
Tam sure. You will be discussing 
eas throughout this week. I hope 
thi, tony E up at least some ideas during 
the soil ention that will help you strengthen 
Your distag er conservation program in 
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In closing I want to leave you with one 
thought that I picked up from a recent is- 
sue of the Reader's Digest. It is a slogan 
attributed to the American salesman. It is 
this: “If you have made up your mind that 
you cannot do something—you are absolutely 
right.” 

I know you men have made up your minds 
that you can and will do more things to 
Quicken’ the rate of conservation progress. 


Business Week Looks at Alaska 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in- 
creasingly the attention of thë Nation 
is being directed toward Alaska. This is 
for many reasons, One of them is be- 
cause the Territory is so important in 
defense of this country. One of them is 
because of the drive for Alaska state- 
hood. One is because of the growing 
awareness that in Alaska is a storehouse 
of treasures which will enrich for gen- 
erations to come our supplies of needed 
raw materials. Business Week, in the 
February 1, 1958, issue, took an overall 
look at Alaska in an informative article 
which I take pleasure in calling to your 
attention: 

Om Rusu, Am HUB, AND DEWLINE: THAT's 
NEW-STYLE ALASKA FRONTIER—OPENING OF 
20 MILLION More Acres or TUNDRA TO OIL 
HUNT, PLUS Farm SURGE AND Tax Barr FOR 
INDUSTRY, Give New FILLIP To ECONOMY, 
Burt TODAY'S SOBER-MINDED ALASKANS SHUN 
Worn “Boom” 

Picture a land mass stretching from Maine 
to Florida, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, embracing our 20 easternmost 
States. Wrap around it a coastline greater 
than that of the United States itself, and 
you have an image of Alaska, 

But that's only one image, and an ex- 
tremely deceptive one. For Alaska, twice 
the size of Texas, one-fifth as large as all 
the 48 States together, is a single entity only 
by virtue of the fact that it was delivered 
to us in one package. In its varlety of cli- 
mates and economic resources, it could be 
half a dozen States, 

Dream of a star 


In the months just ahead, both Houses 
of Congress will be asked to vote on statehood 
for Alaska, The bill has cleared the hurdle 
of committee hearings. That’s as close as 
Seward's folly has come in 90 years to realiz- 
ing its dream of self-determination. 

By no means is that dream shared by all 
the 215,000 Americans—whites, Indians, and 
Eskimos—who populate Alaska. Among the 
champions of'statehood, however, the convic- 
tion is strong that the United States is ready 
to add a 49th star to the flag. And this heady 
prospect has imparted a buoyancy to life in 
that little-known frontier that sits astride 
the Arctic Circle. 


Boom in the making? 


A Business Week reporter emerged from a 
hard look at the Territory last week mutter- 
ing that Alaska is on the threshold of a 
boom. Alaskans don't like the ugly cylical 
connotations of the word “boom,” and they 
abhor the living-cost gyrations that a gen- 
uine, hell-roaring boom could evoke. Away 
out at the end of the supply line, where 
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freight costs are double because there's no 
backhaul to speak of, they've already got ali 
the high cost of living they can stomach, 

That's why people like Bill Snedden, pub- 
lisher of the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, 
and Bob Atwood, editor of the Anchorage 
Daily Times, soft-pedal the boom talk. They 
point out that the Alaska economy no longer 
rests on salmon and gold. The accident of 
geography and some purposeful planning 
have given Alaska other economic props, 

Far northern livelihood 

The military forces, accounting for possi- 
bly one-fourth of the population, contribute 
importantly to Alaska's dollar wealth. White 
civilians outnumber by 3 to 1 the Eskimos, 
Indians, and Aleuts. 

Federal employment, numbering some 
15,000, is responsible for the largest block of 
civilian income, in excess of $60 million, 
Mainly because of large defense works, con- 
struction payrolls have been running a close 
second, although they are down now. 

Economists pierce the air with anguished 
cries when they try to analyze Alaska. 
Whatever statistical bases are avatlable 
crumble under the quirk of seasonality—the 
carpenter who shifts to taxi driving in win- 
ter, the fisherman who takes his bundle back 

Seattle after the fishing season. The Ter- 
itorial Employment Security Commission 
can’t build up its unemployment insurance 
fund because of seasonal drains. 

I. JET AGE FRONTIER 


Jack London and his contemporaries cre- 
ated vivid fiction about the Arctic after the 
Klondike gold rush of 1897. It was both 
vivid and authentic, and it created a lasting 
image of Alaska as a frozen waste in which 
man’s struggle against the elements ends in 
disaster. No comparable literary figure has 
come forward to record that the dogsled in 
Alaska is as outmoded as the horsecar in 
New York. 

The Boswells of the Yukon, mushing up 
to a Dewline station on the Arctic coast to- 
day, would be shocked to find Sector Super- 
intendent Randall Joyner working in his 
shirtsleeves in a steam-heated office, at his 
elbow a phone that connects him to his 
home office in New York within moments, 

If they hit Anchorage at the right time, of 
course, they would see dogsleds racing a 
measured course on Fourth Avenue—al- 
though the snow might have to be imported, 
and the dogs and their Eskimo owners would 
haye been flown in from remote corners of 
the Arctic, 

Busy skies 

In Anchorage, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration operates the fifth busiest air- 
port in the world, ranking behind Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New York, and Miami (London, 
busiest foreign port, ranks far down the list). 
This is due in large part to the fact that 
private planes are almost as popular as 
autos. But the 8,400-ft. runway is also an 
important domestic and international traf- 
fic center. Anchorage is a refueling point 
for Scandinayian Airlines System flights be- 
tween Copenhagen and Tokyo. Air France 
is planning to make it a way station. 

Frontier with 1958 trimmings 


The frontier flavor is unmistakable—the 
low, flat buildings, the hustle, the feverish 
scrawling on cocktail napkins at the bar of 
the Westward Hotel, the walk-up office 
bulldings. But it's a 1958 kind of frontier, 
The skyline is broken by two 14-story apart- 
ment buildings of steel and glass that tower 
nakedly over their neighbors. Jet planes 
streak across the sky in the midday dusk. 
The landscape is dotted with new schools, 
and more are on the boards. 

— Anchorage, with a population of 100,000, 
is Alaska's largest city. That population 
figure is deceptive, for it Includes not only 
some residential suburbs of lovely homes but 
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also the familles of servicemen temporarily 
at nearby Elmendorf Air Force Base and Fort 
Richardson, Its true value as an economic 
statistic is limited because more than half 
the working population is employed by the 
Federal Government—a tax-exempt employ- 
er, as City Manager George C. Shannon is 
quick to point out. 
It. UNCLE SAM'S HAND 

Evidence of Federal domination in Alaska 
is never very far below the surface. The 
Government owns something more than 98 
percent of all the land. In distributing 
largesse, the absentee owner has been about 
as benevolent as you could expect a bum- 
bling bureaucracy to be, but in its lack of 
understanding of local needs and conditions 
it perpetrates what feel to Alaskans like 
some towering injustices. 


City’s burden 


Take the Alaska Railroad, a modern, effi- 
cient, 440-mile system that links Anchorage 
with Fairbanks in the interior and Seward 
on the Kenai Peninsula. It's owned by the 
United States and does a profitable business. 
Its central offices and yards are in Anchorage. 

The railroad, being Government owned, is 
exempt from city taxes. Until recently the 
railroad maintained its own fire-protection 
system at a cost of $90,000 a year. As the 
city improved its fire rating, the railroad pro-. 
posed that its properties be taken under the 
municipal wing for a fee. The city agreed 
to do it for $30,000 a year. 

The shift was made, but then the pon- 
derous machinery of Federal Government be- 
gan to turn, We'll pay no fee, said Wash- 
ington, fire protection is the city’s respon- 
sibility. So the railroad saved a clear $90;- 
000 and the city was saddled with the fire- 
protection job, receiving for it no payment. 

Redtape paradise 

It isn't that Washington sets out with 
malicious intent to be a freeloader, but rather 
that an economic complex the size of Alaska 
is a paradise for the redtape-happy bureau- 
crat. In some matters the Great White 
Father in Washington is the soul of generos- 
ity; he picked up half the tab for 11 schools 
that Anchorage has built since 1950. 

Welcome change ` 


Alaskans have been carrying on an abor- 
tive vendetta with Washington for a good 
many years. Recently they've been less 
caustic. The reason for the change is Fred 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 

“Fred Seaton has done more for Alaska 
in the last 16 months,” says Bill Snedden, 
the Fairbanks publisher than anybody 
else in the last 50 years.” ‘ 

To appreciate the tenderness of that sen- 
timent, you must understand that past Sec- 
retaries of the Interior have been about as 
popular in Alaska as a fuel-oil salesman at 
an anthracite convention. 

Seaton celebrated his 48th birthday in 
December. The Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce had one of its members bake a 
220-pound birthday cake, and flew it to 
Washington for presentation by Delegate 
E. L. BARTLETT, 7 

I. TODAY IT’S THE OIL RUSH 


The latest Seaton gesture to win Alaska's 
approval was his revocation of Public Land 
Order 82, by which the Government in 1943 
blocked off the whole Arctic coastal slope 
against oll leasing and exploration. Some 
20 million acres of tundra are thus restored 
to the public domain, and the scramble for 
leases is on. 

In the long term, Alaskans view this ges- 
ture as one step in many that will permit 
their economy to find its own level. There 
is also a short-term advantage. Lease ap- 
plications must be accompanied by a filing 
fee of 25 cents an acre. 

Peanuts? Talk to Goy. Michael A. Stepo- 
vich, the dark-eyed young lawyer from Fair- 
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banks who Is the first native son to hold that for an impact study. They engaged James 
appointive office. Mike Stepoyich makes it Dalton, prominent Alaska mining engineer, 
clear that the filing fees are more than pea- to study the impact of the Williston Basin 
nuts. : and other oilfields on neighboring communi- 
Buried treasure ties. Nobody is spending the money before 
For more than half a century, oil geologists the oll starts to flow; it's Just that the busi- 
have been poking into the Alaska soll. Drill- ness community doesn't aim to be caught 
ing has been desultory and largely unre- Without orderly plans, 
warding. It persists because oll men gen- 5 IV, READY FOR THE FUTURE 
erally affirm the belief of a distin: The passion for methodical preparation Is 
geologist at Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey) the stamp of the new breed of 4 Alaska fron- 
who sald in 1941 that, geologically, Alaska is tiersman. Two years ago, in preparation for 
one of the four great ou provinces in the statehood, delegates assembled on the cam- 
world. (Events proved him right about the pus of the University of Alaska at Fairbanks 
other three: the Middle East, southeast Asla, and framed a constitution. Subsequently 
the Gulf of Mexico.) the voters elected 2 United States Sena- 
On United States Naval Petroleum Reserve tors and 1 United States Representative. 
No. 4, created in 1923, ofl and gas have If the statehood lightning strikes, Alaska 
been found, but both wells were capped won't waste a precious moment getting into 


gome years ago. Last July, Richfield Oll Congress. 
Corp. brought in a discovery well on the Lure for industry 
Kenai National Moose Range south of An- Last spring, the Territorial legi sature 


ch a É 
OFRENE PONE ORN E ENSTITI NETO PEOLE passed and Governor Stepovich approved a 


tax-incentive law to lure new industry. A 
business that qualifies may be exempted from 
all local and Territorial taxes up to 10 years 
an exemption that extends in the same degree 
to the dividends it pays. 2 
The measure was aimed primarily at proc- 
essing industries that can exploit Alaska’s 
“In 1957," says Governor Stepovich, “16- vast potential of timber, hydroelectric, and 
million acres were leased for oll exploration, other natural resources. It holds a lure also 
the vast bulk of that since the Richfield to build Alaska's §$27-million-a-year tourist 
strike on July 23. At 25 cents an acre, that industry. 
comes to $4 million. Under a 1957 act of Pacific Northern Lumber Co., Portland, was 
Congress, Alaska’s general fund gets 90 per- first to qualify for tax exemption. It will 
cent of that; or $3.6 million. Not many peo- build this year a $1-million sawmill and 
ple realize that $3.6 million is equal to al- lumber kiln at Wrangell. 
most 10 percent of our annual budget—40 Also seeking to qualify Is Alaska Lumber 
percent of our 1956 Territorial income tax & Pulp Co,, which is building at Sitka 4% 
collections.“ $55.5-million pulp mill to be in production 
Should oil production follow, the Territory by 1960. The project is financed largely by 
would also receive 90 percent of the 12% per- Japanese capital, and its entire output is to 
cent royalties, 8 go to Japan. 
Cradle 


With 20 million acres of Arctic slope open- 
ing up this fall under Seaton's order, the gen- The cradle of the new Alaska—the bridge 
* fund apparently is in for another wind- between — 5 Aaka A yesterday 
. an e bumptious Alaska o ay, as 
Widening hunt as the center of its preparations for the 
If the oll companies have any real opti- future—is the University of Alaska, It8 
miam about Alaska oll, they're keeping it to president, Dr. Ernest N. Patty, is proud of 
themselves. Richfield and Standard of Call- its role. A distinguished mining engineer, 
fornia have committed themselves to spend Patty left the faculty for a successful busi- 
up to $30 million on their joint venture. ness career, then rturned to his first love. 
Humble Oll & Refining Co. and Shell Oil Co. Abunda d 
are probing into the Jute Bay area of the C 
Alaska Peninsula. Phillips Petroleum Co. Patty- Is a hard-headed realist. He gc. 
has spent $8 million in the Icy Bay region on Knowledges Alaska’s abundance of mineral 
the gulf. All the majors are at work. In a resources, but admits “we'd have a hard 
special study of the widening search for oil, If we fell back on our metals.“ Goldbearing 
the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce sees Eravels that once yielded $24 million a yea 
it as a $100-million investment—plus an- now produce $7 million for lack of any 
other $200 million for facilities if the search or tax incentive, At Goodnews Bay, Al 
is successful. produces 95 percent of the domestic supply 
platinum, On the Seward Peninsula is 
-only known deposit of tin in the United, 
States. ` 
Alaska has excgllent coal deposits along the 
rall belt. Tests are being run on some ura 


of the well, variously estimated at from 400 
to 900 barrels per day. Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, a partner in the Richfield 
exploration, is drilling a second well nearby. 


Cash in the treasury 


of 


Moose first 


Restrictions on oll activity on the Kenai 
moose range illustrate the frustrations of 
8 impotence. Even organized sports- 
men have urged relaxation of regulations to nium ores. Chromite, mere iron 
permit orderly examination and development 7 0 al : 
of the oll potential. But the welfare of 4,000 ppo > Vocene ash—you name it, Alaska ui 
moose—10 percent of Alaska’s total—pre- On Patty's staff are two scientists who m 

a resent extremes in the Alaska economy. P.. 

President Elmer E. Rasmuson of the Na- Allan H. Mick, director of the university” 
tional Bank of Alaska at Anchorage notes. agricultural experiment stations and exten? 
that almost 25 percent of the Territory'sland sion services, and Dr, Max Brewer, a perms” 
mass is in reservation ot some sort. In this frost expert who heads the school's Aretie 
respect, he says, “Alaska became the victim Research Laboratory at Point Barrow. 
of an outdated conservation philosophy that Sunlit crops 


was a sort of vicarious atonement for the i tb 
waste of the motherland.” — 5 e of the faculty lounge. Wd 
® outdoor temperature skidding 
Bracing for it minus 25° F. — an ice fog cl 1. 
Anchorage businessmen have given a good Mick's optimistic assessment of Alaskan 
deal of thought to how they can brace for culture isn’t easy to accept. Yet there ae 
the rush of drilling that's expected to start in the Matanuska Valley south of here, some 
this summer and what will happen to their 1,400 farm families whose prosperity Attest 
town if a real ofl boom gets rolling. to his words. j 
A couple of months ago they passed the The Alaska farmer explolts the subarcty 
hat along Fourth Avenue and collected 85,000 quirk of long summer daylight to s 
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his 4- or 5-month growing season to the 
equatorial equivalent of 8 months. 

For a long time, Alaskan agriculture Ia- 
bored under the criticism that its produce 
Was watery, flavoriess. The reason was 
that farmers, with so much assistance from 
the sun, paid little heed to the need for soil 
nutrients. That day is past. Now the 
Alaska farmer is marketing quality crops. 

Tn the past 10 years, says Mick, the farm 
Value of Alaska’s produce has almost quad- 
rupled to 53.5 million. 

Lonely research 


Max Brewer and a handful of helpers man 
the lonely outpost of the university at Point 


Laboratory is poking into a variety of 
*soteric phenomena. 

At the Barrow laboratory, and in eight 
Satellite camps occupied at various seasons 
Of the year, the Brewer group is concerned 

Physiological, botanical, zoological, 
Ographic, geological, geophysical, bac- 
logical, glaciological, even archaeologi- 
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In summer they maintain a camp at Mc- 
Glacier, 400 miles east of Barrow. In 
„the oceanographic and biological 
land a light plane on the polar ice- 
00 miles north of Barrow to measure 
of the ice and to measure the salinity 
temperature of the underlying water. 


v. DEPENDING UNITED STATES DOORSTEP 


is sensitive work, demanding scien- 
Who are both rugged and dedicated. 
sounds an ominous note. "We're 20 
behind the Russians in Arctic re- 
” he says, “and at the rate we're 
We'll never catch up. As long ago as 
they demonstrated that they could 
& four-engine plane on the icecap. 
is to say when they might find the 
Stable launching platform for missiles?” 
dernabe a question for Americans to pon- 
woa © the polar projection concept of 
do geography. the Arctic Ocean is the 
P of the North American Continent. 


In depth 
Almost 


nowhere in Alaska are you apt to 
that. The armed services are there 
Alay Dt under a unified command—the 
®olida Command—that antedates the con- 
tion of the services. 
—— their normal defensive role, the 
Comba, are training men in the realities of 
t under extreme weather conditions. 
DEW line 
mao Of the components—the Alaskan Ses 
and the Alaskan Air Command— 
Vital roles in one of the great engineer- 
‘€vements of all time, completed only 
Dew ar- That was construction of the 
eariy- o e— the $500 million chain of distant- 
ot the radar stations across the rim 
"porting n The radar fence and the 
“White Alice“ communications 
Subsidiary Operated by Federal Electric Corp., 
Telegra of International Telephone & 
Ar h Corp., under supervision of the 
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Western Electric Co., prime con- 
On the electronic marvels, battled 
technical problems involved, the Navy 
ed the Staggering problem of transport- 
eo rede of thousands of tons of mate- 
eee seacoast that is rela- 
Sca oniy a couple of weeks a year, 
The mt evidence of that labor is now visible. 
inge ain of material have been assem- 


compact little electronic sentry 
of Sow 
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apart. Under winter's mantle 
they're scarcely visible. 
Grapes in the snow 
Sept hee know they're there. 
day Federal Electric sends a sup- 


be Every day 
Plane from Pairbanks to the Arctic coast. 
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It carries mail, perishables, electronic gear, 
and other supplies to the technicians stand- 
ing guard. 

The supply mission is carried out by In- 
terior Airways, a contract carrier. Interior's 
Dewliner deposits its cargo at two main sta- 
tions along the coast, then lighter planes 
handle the redistribution to the substations, 

You fiy along the DEW line for a couple of 
hours in the half light of an Arctic winter 
afternoon. 

Out of the gloom the pilot eases the Dew- 
liner onto the frozen runway at one of the 
supply stations. You're invited inside to 
keep warm while the plane ls unloaded. On 
the mess table, for between-meal snacks, are 
a bowl of fresh grapes and a tray of bananas, 


Address of the Majority Leader, Hon. 
John W. McCormack, to the Fourth 
Degree Knights of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 
Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include with 


pleasure the ringing American address 


made by our distinguished colleague and 
majority leader, Hon. Jon W. McCor- 
mack, at the banquet of the Fourth De- 
gree Knights of Columbus, held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill, on 
the evening of February 23, 1958. 


Worthy Master McGillen; his excellency, 
Most Rev. Raymond P. Millinger, auxil- 
iary bishop of the archdiocese of Chicago; 
right reverend and very reverend mon- 
signori; reverend fathers; and one whom I 
deeply admire and the knowledge of whose 
honorable and trustworthy service is not 
confined to the limits of Chicago, but have 
spread throughout the United States, and I 
refer to Mayor Daley of Chicago; national 
commander of the American Legion, John S, 
Gleason; distinguished guests, and officers 
and members of the Marquette Province of 
the Fourth Degree of the Knights of 
Columbus: 

If I read the mind of Bishop Hillinger cor- 
rectly I know that he will always treasure 
the fact that this class of 800 new members 
inducted this afternoon was named in his 
honor, and that this splendid banquet is a 
special tribute to him. 

I am so happy to be with you this evening. 
I appreciate very much the invitation ex- 
tended to me by Worthy Master McGillen, 
through my dear and valued. friend and 
colleague, C an THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
who is held in high esteem by all of his 
colleagues. 

Like yourself, I listened to the excellent 
address of Americanism delivered by our 
brother knight, National Commander Glea- 
son. I thoroughly agree with him when he 
sald that, “It is too bad, without regard to 
religion, that every American could not wit- 
ness the exemplification of the fourth de- 
gree of the Knights of Columbus with its 
ringing ritual and message of patriotism and 
Americanism.” 

Mr. Toastmaster, as I walk through the 
halls of the Capitol, or along the streets of 
a city, and see young men and young ladies, 
or parents walking with their children, I 
often ask myself the question, What kind 
of a world will they live in? Will it be a 
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world of peace? Will their enjoy the form 
of government we have? Just what kind 
of world faces them?” 

And the answer immediately comes to me 
that the world they will live in will de- 
pend on what we do today; the manner in 
which those in the position of leadership 
perform their trust and their duty to the 
American people. For a sound leadership 
is necessary—a leadership of vision and 
courage. 

As public opinion in a democracy is a 
powerful factor in forming governmental 
policy and action, it Is imperative that our 
people be informed as fully as our national 
interest will permit. 

If public opinion is formed as a result 
of emotional reactions, it could contribute 
to harmful results. If the people are in- 
formed and public opinion is sound, it will 
contribute constructively to the best interest 
of our country. 

In the world today there are a number 
of basic considerations that confront us, and 
which we must face with courage. Some of 
them appear to me to be (1) the world is 
undergoing one of the most, if not the most, 
trying and challenging periods in the his- 


` tory of man; (2) there is no such thing 


now, or in the future, as military isolation; 
(3) that vicious and inhuman forces are 
determined upon world revolution and con- 
quest; (4) that their ultimate goal is the 
United States of America; (5) that, from 
a military angle, the only thing the Com- 
munist leaders in the Kremlin respect is 
what they fear, and that is military power 
and strength greater than they themselves 
possess; (6) in this period of emergency, 
when neither war nor peace exists, it is 
vitally important that our leadership do 
those things that we can do and should do 
in the national interest of our country; (7) 
that while it is vitally necessary that we 
be strong from a military angle, it is also 
imperative that we be strong from a spiritual 
angle; (8) that if we are to err in our judg- 
ment, it is better that we err on the side 
of strength than on the side of weakness; 
(9) that we must recognize that military 
strength is relative in nature, and that the 
military strength and power of our country 
must be considered in relation to the military œ 
strength and power of the Soviet Union, 
that the Soviet Union is the present source 
of our danger. 

For today, confronting us, are the forces 
of dictatorship in most vicious form, dedi- 
cated to world conquest, determined to 
dominate not only the body but the will and 
the spirit of man, by force and through fear 
to compel that spirit to forget its belief and 
faith in God and His law, or to be remod- 
eled ip the likeness of atheistic communism, 

To some this is a period of frustration, 
of confusion, of fear, and of defeat. To 
others it is a period of faith and confidence 
in ultimate victory. 

It is to millions of persons through the 
world, possessing deep and active faith, ac- 
tuated by God's word, willing to make all 
necessary sacrifices, who will give the nec- 
essary strength and leadership that will 
bring about ultimate victory. The conflict 
in the world today might well be termed the 
war of love versus hate, 

But, no matter how dark the situation 
might become, deep faith by individuals and 
nations may well be the sustaining influ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 

There is no place where what I have just 
said could be more effectively expressed than 
to the members of the fourth degree of the 
Knights of Columbus, the patriotic chapter 
of our great order. | 

For faith is affirmative, not negative. 
Possessing faith we fight for the spiritual. 
truths and ideals we believe in, and in the 
world of today when we do that, we are most 
effectively combating athelstic communism, 
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When we fight affirmatively, with God and 
His law as the origin our thoughts and 
actions, dangerous! nister as it is, com- 
munism becomes “the lesser involved in the 
greater.” 

We are more effectively combating com- 
munism when we fight to put into active 
operation the spiritual truths and ideals in 
which we believe. For when we confine our- 
selves to fighting against something, we are 
on the defensive, and no-war has ever been 
won strictly through defensive thinking or 
tactics. It, therefore, follows that, while it 
is necessary and imperative that our coun- 
try be militarily strong, it is also necessary 
and imperative that our people be spiritually 
strong. 

We hear and live again the clarion call of 
men and women who want freedom. where 
law ceases, tyranny starts” or, as Patrick 
Henry said, “give me liberty or give me 
death.” We are living again the days of the 
martyrs. We need again the spirit of the 
crusaders. For there are many martyrs in 
the world of today, and there are many 
Patrick Henrys as well. What has happened 
in Hungary, a little over a year ago, ls power- 
ful evidence of this fact. 

The desire for liberty is not man-made, but 
comes to mankind from God himself through 
his natural law. 

The spirit of those who fought and died for 
liberty in Hungary is not dead today. Who 
knows when in Poland, East Germany or else- 
where, in the future, there will be others who 
will be martyrs on the altars of religion and 
liberty. 

The history of man shows that dictators 
come across the horizon of time, and suppress 
temporarily the God-given desire for liberty, 
but history also shows that they can never 
destroy that desire, and in the world of to- 
day that is and will be a powerful factor in 
our favor. f 

When the Hungary uprising took place, 
we had no policy to capitalize it. From our 
angle it is important in the event of an up- 
rising in Poland, East Germany, or elsewhere 
that, unlike Hungry, we have a policy of an 


affirmative nature in their hopes and efforts 


for independence and freedom. 

In viewing the world situation as it now 
exists, we must assess our weaknesses as well 
as our strengths. We must also assess the 
strength as well as the weaknesses of the So- 
viet Union. To do otherwise would mean 
that we are living in a dream world. It is 

“quite clear through our Strategic Air Com- 
mand and, if necessary, its ability to reach its 
targets with its weapons of destruction, that 
we are offensively powerful from a military 
angle, and that such offensive power might 
also act as a deterrent to attack, surprise or 
otherwise, as long as our intercontinental 
bombers can reach their targets in the Soviet 
Union, 

While we have other powerful weapons and 
means of attack and defense, it is our Stra- 
tegic Air Command that is our primary power. 

On January 21, 1958, the Committee on 
Appropriations (in a report to the Congress) 
in discussing the overall superiority we still 
have said, “This superiority is explained 
largely by our great power in the Strategic 
Air Command. Our chief difficulty arises out 
of the fact that in the citical areas of space 
satellites and ballistic missiles, we are gen- 
erally behind the U. S. S. R.“ 

In the field of ballistic missiles it is the 
overwhelming opinion of competent officials 
and military men that we are behind the 


Soviet Union and, in this connection, I again 


quote from the same committee report, We 
live in an age of every-increasing danger. 
In military strength the Soviet Union has 
been progressing more rapidly than the 
United States, which immediately after World 
World War II was vastly superior, militarily, 
to the Soviet Union.” 

At the present time, the Soviet Union has 
perfected, with accuracy, and production, the 


f 
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intermediary ballistic missile, with a range 
of from 700 to 1,000 miles. We have not, as 
yet, perfected this missile, though we are on 
the road to doing so, put it will still take 
some time. In this field, we are behind the 
Soviet Union. 

But, the real danger is im the fleld of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, and while 
the Soviets have not as yet perfected this 
terrible means of destruction so that they can 
hit targets with sufficient accuracy, they are 
far ahead of us. 

In addition, it is known, like ourselves, 
that they are exploring means of intercept- 
ing intercontinental bombers, so that if per- 
fected on their part, very few, if any of our 
bombers could reach targets in the Soviet 
Union. 

There are many other important activities 
that I could discuss—very important—such 
as biological, chemical and psychological 
warfare—the strength and power of our Army 
and Navy compared with the strength of the 
Soviets, but at this particular time and on 
this o¢casion, I confine my remarks to what 
appears to me to be the immediate danger 
that confronts us. effective ballistic missiles, 
capable of being fired from one continent to 
another—coupied with the Soviet defense 
against our intercontinental bombers. 

In our case, due to the fact that the Presi- 
dent has, and I consider it unfortunately so, 
on several occasions, notified the world, 
which includes the Kremlin, that we would 
not be the aggressor, which means that we 
would not engage in a surprise attack, that 
we must be prepared on all aspects of mod- 
ern warfare. Personally, I feel it was un- 


wise to let the world, particularly the poten- 


tial enemy, know of our Tull thoughts and 
intentions, Let them do some guessing! 
The time could arrive when, for our own 
safety, we might have to move quickly and 
unexpectedly. 

The main point I want to conyey to you 
is that if the Soviet Union perfects the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile before we do, 
and perfects a defense against our bombers 
for a period of time, unless we at least catch 
up quickly—they will have a decided ad- 
vantage over us. 

In other words, unless we move quickly, 
there is likely to develop in the reasonably 
near future, a situation where the Soviets 
could hit American targets, and very few, if 
any, of our powerful bombers could get 
through to targets in the Soviet Union. 

If that time should arrive, and many com- 
petent persons and military men I have 
talked with feel it can, then the question 
is “Will the Soviet leaders permit us to catch 
up with them?” As far as I am concerned, 
I do not believe that they will. 

It is vitally important that we always 
be in position where we can reach targets 
in the Soviet Union—that is as long as the 
Kremlin adheres to dictator communism, 
carrying with it the avowed determination 
to dominate the world. 

The question naturally addresses Itself to 
you as well as to me, Why are we behind 
the Soviets in these flelds of science and 
technology?“ There are a number of fac- 
tors. In 1054, a subcommittee with which 
I served investigated the whole field of mili- 
tary research and development. If our rec- 
ommendations had been followed, we would 
not be in the position we are today. 

It is pretty clear that the main reason for 
our present predicament is due to manage- 
ment, which means leadership, on the gov- 
ernmental level. In support of this state- 
ment I quote from a letter, now public, writ- 
ten by Dr. Frederick L. Hobde, chairman of 
the Army scientific advisory panel, and presi- 
dent of Purdue University, to the Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, 
dated October 30, 1957, a unanimous report 
of the panel, consisting of over 50 outstand- 
ing Americans, in which they said, in part: 

The problem before the Nation is not simply 
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one of money, or even men—these we have in 
substantial amounts and that which we do 
not have can be provided. Whatever fail- 
ures there may be, they are primarily those of 
management—in which we have a share— 
which resulted in delays in decisionmaking 
and confusion in the direction of our techno- 
logical forces. Despite rapidly developing 
pressures for immediate reorganization, a 
thorough diagnosis of our management ilis 
must be made before remedies are pre- 
scribed.” 

In further support of what I have said, I 
again quote from the Appropirations Com- 
mittee report of a few weeks ago: “One of 
the most heard of complaints is the frus- 
tration of scientists and research people, 
generally arising from inability to get de- 
cisions on work to be done. Almost end- 
less layers of review are encountered.“ 

In the same report the committee sald: 
“We live in the days of ever-increasing 
danger. In military strength the Soviet 
Union has been progtessing more rapidly 
than the United States, which immediately 
after World War II was vastly superior, mili- 
tarily, to the Soviet Union.” And the com- 
mittee further pointedly said: “We should 
press forward toward an operational capabil- 
ity in these fields, and in any other fields in 
which we are behind.” 

The further question addresses itself to 
you and to me and to other Americans 18 
what should and what can be done. It 
scems clear to me that: 

1. Our Government should determine the 
nature of the danger from the Soviet Union. 

2. With that knowledge, what we must 
do to meet that danger. 

3. Then for those in leadership in our 
Government, both executive and legislative, 
to organize our powers to meet the same. 

As Dr. Hobde well said in, his letter to 
Secretary Brucker, We have the brains—w® 
have the facilities,” and as I say, the Amer- 
uae people will make all necessary sacri- 

ces, 

It ls a question of leadship on the top 
level in our Government, with the appoint- 
ment of the best qualified men to key posi- 
tions of decisionmaking, and authority to 
carry out of these decisions, in coordinating 
brains and facilities and, in particular, the 
giving of direct leadership, if necessary, and 
strong action by the President himself. One 
thing is certain, we cannot afford any fur- 
ther delays in decisionmaking, and in see” 
ing that those decisions are carried out. 

We cannot afford to live in a dream world. 
in the world of today with atheistic com- 
munism bent on world domination, with 
slavery, persecution, imprisonment, death, 
and even martyrdom desulting therefrom- 
We cannot afford to let the cooing of th® 
Soviet leaders deceive us. 

Based upon my own knowledge, the next 
144 to 2 years will be important years, of 
a far-reaching nature in the history of our 
country and of the future world. What we 
do within that period might well be the 
\eurning point in our favor. What we f 

to do in that period might well be the turn“ 

ing point in favor of communism. 

Coming back to what I sald at the out- 
set of my remarks, What kind of a wor 
do you think the young American of to- 
day faces? What we do in the next 133 
or 2 years may well determine how 
children's children are going to lire. 

Under no conditions can we afford to have 
the Soviet Union have a distinct and du, 
cided advantage over us in any field of mod- 
ern warfare where they can attack us with 
out fear of retaliation, even for a brief period 
of time. There is no need for this situs 
tion to exist if strong leadership exists ant 
coordinates the brains and facilities of u. 
country. We have great men and 
en in the field of science and technolog 
and in other important fields, who, if PY 
to work as a team, with decisions made 
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the high level and carried out eectirely. 
Can meet the situation. However, we can- 
not afford to delay because delay plays into 
the hands of the enemy. There already has 
_ been too much delay. 

If these things take place, and with 
American public opinion aroused and in- 
sisting upon deeds and not mere words, I 
have every confidence of success, not only 
Tor ourselves, but particularly for our chli- 
dren and our children's children. 


A Pilgrimage to Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMAITISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
lude an article from the May 6, 1957, 
€dition of Newsweek magazine which has 
tly come to my attention and which 
t ribes how the underdeveloped coun- 
of the world have come to look to 
erto Rico for hope and inspiration as 
What is possible for them to accom- 
d toward modernization of their in- 
thoes and higher level of living for 
ee eir people. I feel that this article is 
€scriptive of Puerto Rico's role in this 
pect, and I recommend it as an article 
ch will help to accent one of the ways 
U Which Puerto Rico is helping the 
Nited States in its championship of 
om 4 
World. and progress within a free 
A Pu TO PUERTO Rico—UNDERDEVEL- 
rd Worn Frips Our How It’s DONE 
N Indian woman in her sari and a young 
b in his galabia were among the visitors 
of th B the water cascade over the spillway 
wes © big dam near Trujillo Alto. “This is 
nderful,” gaid the Arab, and the Indian 
lng nodded agreement. It was not the 
ae { the dam that impressed them. It was 
inition, that it had been built throuzh Jocal 
tive in a country that only 20 years ago 
One of the most backward in the world. 
Visitors two were typical of the thousands of 
coun, from almost a hundred different 
Pi tries who have been swarming over 
celal 10 Rico as observers, official and uhoffi- 
be, — or their own governments. Some have 
Rica, Students on grants from the Puerto 
States Department of State and the United 
trati International Cooperation Adminis- 
Nation. Others have represented the United 
States or the Organization of American 
Daune, ot others have represented private 
Rico: in many lands, interested in Puerto 
8 surging development. 
alist ee them has been an Algerian nation- 
een wanted by the French, who came 
Sonam sewers for his own tormented and 
away ly backward country; he went 
; armeg evinced that a solution other than 
Wag _ rebellion could be found. Another 
Boon to Indonesian’ newspaper editor who 
ican ae that Communist stories of Amer- 
than 8 Oppression were something less 
would e truth; he left swearing that he 
2 Set the record straight back home. 
Rico = these people had come to Pucrto 
and s See how a colony, acquired in war 
ot the caking a language different trom that 
vormeqd nütuerorv. could be peacefully trans- 
into a flourishing commonwealth, 
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one of the most prosperous States in Latin 
America. 

Vice President [Ricwarn M. Nixon has 
called the island a “showcase of American 
cooperation.” President José Figueres of 
Costa Rica called it “a link between North 
and South America." 

It is Puerto Rico's Governor Luis Muñoz- 
Marin who has been the one man most re- 
sponsible for making the island a showcase. 
In 1949, when President Truman announced 
“the bold new program” that would become 
known as point 4, Mufioz-Marin told him: 
“In the last 10 years we have begun to do the 
things you call for in your point 4. We have 
worked out techniques and have pretty much 
solved the basic problems. We have some- 
thing to show the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. Send us their representatives 
and your technicians, and we'll teach them 
what we have learned.” 

Soon students and government officials 
were coming from countries with similar 
problems, from Egypt, Formosa, Iraq, Burma, 
Pakistan, India, Israel, Thailand, and Ni- 
geria, and from the Latin American repub- 
es. When Tunisia became independent, 
it sent a delegation to study the island's 
commonwealth ties with the United States. 


COLONIALISM’S ANSWER 


The recent independence of Ghana also 
opened the way for study of the Puerto 
Rican experiment. One Ghana official said: 
“We can't blame our failures on British 
colonialism any more. You in Puerto Rico 
seem to have found the answer to our 
problems.” 

The most eagerly studied Puerty Rican 
innovation—and perhaps the most dra- 
matic—has been the development of low- 
cost housing. A mutual-aid plan provides 
building materials and an experienced fore- 
man, all for $300. The man who is going 
to live in the house must provide most of 
the labor. 

Less tangible but of more far-reaching im- 
portance has been the economic formula 
worked out through the @uerto Rican In- 
dustrial Development Co., or Fomento.“ 
as the islanders call it. Fomento has built 
or sponsored some 400 factories which it has 
subsequently turned over to private enter- 
prise—a case of state socialism employed 
to serve capitalistic ends. 

One thing that helps Puerto Rico's rela- 
tions with underdeveloped countries is the 
fact that there are no racial bars or prej- 
udices. Another is the very smallness of 
the island. As Under Secretary of State 
Arturo Morales Carrión says: “The United 
States is too vast for the people of newly 
independent states. They see great hydro- 
electric projects and multibillion-dollar 
campaigns and feel that this is impossible 
for them. Puerto Rico is in a scale of ref- 
erence they can match. We achieved what 
the Communists promised but without re- 
sorting to Soviet methods or to the destruc- 
tion of individual rights and initiative.” 


Our National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$ Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to point up two letters received by 
me relative to our National Guard 
strength and its importance to our na- 
tional defense structure. 
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In so doing, I add my strongest ex- 
pression of support for the most serious 
consideration before any decision is 
reached which would have the effect of 
reducing the overall strength of the na- 
tional guard, thereby eliminating a great 
many guard units. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Hon- 
orable George Docking, Governor of the 
State of Kansas, in his belief that we 
must maintain a balanced Defense Es- 
tablishment, in spite of the progress in 
the missile program, and that the pro- 
posed reduction in the size of the Reg- 
ular Army can best be offset by main- 
taining a strong National Guard. 

An explanatory statement by Maj. 


“Gen. Joe Nickell, Kansas National 


Guard, setting forth our comparative 
National Guard position, is certainly of 
great interest. 
THe STATE oF Kansas, 
Topeka, February 10, 1958. 

Hon. J. Frorp BREEDING, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frorp: You have previously received 
a communication from my chief of staff, Ma). 
Gen. Joe Nickell, adjutant general, concern- 
ing the 10-percent slash in Army National 
Guard strength proposed by the President in 
the Federal budget for fiscal year 1959, and 
a reduction in the number of 
National Guard units. This would reduce 

e nationwide strength of the Army Nation- 
al Guard by 40,000 men to a strength of 
360,000. : 

The Kansas Army National Guard suffered 

a cut of more than 400 men under last year's 
national strength reduction from 437,000 to 
400,000. The proposed new reduction would 
force this State to discharge an additional 650 
trained men, and may cause 20 cities to lose 
units of which they are proud and in which 
the entire communities are actively inter- 
ested. At the same time, the press reports 
the Russians continue to maintain 175 Army 
divisions, while we have only 15 divisions-in 
active service. 
At the governors’ conference in Williams- 
burg last year we adopted a resolution tavor- 
ing the Cordiner report which, it was re- 
ported, would save the Armed Forces several 
billion dollars a year in the cost of training 
technicians who are leaving the Armed Forces 
for more attractive pay outside the service. 
It appeared to us then, and it seems to me 
now, that favorable action on the Armed 
Forces pay bill as recommended by the 
Cordiner report would effect sufficient savings 
to maintain our National Guard and Reserve 
forces at present strengths. I believe that 
we must maintain a balanced Defense Estab- 
lishment, in spite of the progress in the 
missile and that the proposed re- 
duction in the size of the Regular Army can 
best be offset by maintaining a strong 
National Guard. f 

I e you to do everything possible to 
maintain the fighting power of America's 27 
National Guard divisions. and particularly 
the splendid Army National Guard of the 
State of Kansas. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE DOCKING, 
Governor. 


STATE oF Kansas, MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
Topeka, January 20, 1958. 
Hon. J. Florp '; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BREEDING: The Presi- 
dent's budget has been submitted to the 
Congress and in the line item entitled “Army 
National Guard” in the Department of. the 
Army section of the budget, the strength 
which the Army National Guard must be 
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reduced to by the end of fiscal year 1959, 
June 30, is 360,000. This is a cut of 40,000 
in fiscal year 1959 under the 400,000 floor 
which the President said would be retained 
under the guard in his public statement 
during the controversy of 6-month trainees 
last spring. The Army National Guard is 
presently being reduced from the 437,000 it 
had last spring to a maximum of 400,000, 
which must be reached by June 30, 1958, the 
end of the current fiscal year. All per- 
sonnel in the 6-month training program 
must be included in these reduced strength 
allowanges. The military press has reported 
this and also the fact that there will be a 
reduction averaging 20 percent in the num- 
ber of National Guard units in the United 
States and in some types of units this reduc- 
tion will aggregate 40 percent. 

The present budget also provides that only 
$10 million of the $30 million appropriated 
and carried over last summer for armory 
construction and $3 million for nonarmory 
construction shall be released in fiscal year 
1958. No construction funds are budgeted 
for fiscal year 2959 or fiscal year 1960, the 
explanation being that another $10 million 
of the current funds previously appropriated, 
will be made available in fiscal year 1959 
and another $10 million in fiscal year 1960. 
There is no reference to the utilization of 
the $3 million for nonarmory construction. 

To reach a strength of 360,000 by June 30, 
1959, will seriously impair the efficiency of 
the Army National Guard of the United 
States, and to reduce the number of units 
will cause a tremendous problem for those 
communities in Kansas which have voted 
over $4 million in general obligation bonds 
in the past 3 years to provide the State 
matching funds for armory construction. 
Besides affording a continuing school and 
military training for the young men of these 
communities (Kansas has 64 cities which 
have guard units), the money return in 
Federal and State drill payments, minor 
local expenses and federally paid local care- 
takers make a sizable industry in many of 
our county seat towns. - 

The United States Army Reserve, which 
is budgeted for an overall strength ceiling of 
300,000 by the end of fiscal year 1958, is 
reduced 10 percent, also, and budgeted for 
a strength of 270,000 at the end of fiscal year 
1959; but since the current pald drill strength 
of the Army Reserve is only 205,000, it will 
mean a gain of 65,000 for the United States 
Army Reserve program during the year, ac- 
cording to the military press. The Army, it 
is said, will show the Armed Services Com- 
mittees that the Guard has not made suffi- 
cient progress in signing up prior servicemen 
as volunteers and these men will be assigned 
to Army Reserve units. At the present time 
there is great resentment, on the part of 
young men who have completed 2 years of 
service under the Selective Service System, 
against being forced to discharge their entire 
reserve commitment. The 37,000 men now 
being released from the Guard program, to- 
gether with the 40,000 to be released in fiscal 
year 1959 are all volunteers and if the gain 
of 65,000 in the Army Reserve is achieved 
through the enforcement of penalties against 
the prior servicemen assigned to the Reserve 
units, it is anticlpated that you will receive 
many individual complaints in the coming 
year. For your closer consideration with re- 
lation to the affect this program is going to 
have in your Congressional District, I am 
attaching hereto a list of National Guard 
units and the towns in your district in which 
they are located and urge you to give some 
thought to which of the 3 or 4 cities, which 
are bound to lose units in your Congressional 
ee you would give priority in disband- 

g. 

All of the official training reports and mo- 
‘Dilization ready schedules indicate that the 
National Guard is in a high state of training, 
as a whole, in the United States and that is 
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particularly true of the State of Kansas. Na- 
tional Guard units have been converted as 
to type many times in the past to meet the 
changes in weapons and tactics indicated as 
necessary by our military planners and con- 
version plans have been filed by Kansas, and 
I believe by all States, to convert the units to 
the new Pentomic concept. Many of our ofi- 
cers are now taking courses at the Missile 
School of the Army at Fort Bliss and some 
of the National Guard units are being con- 
verted to On-Site Niki installations, The 
National Guard is fully capable of meeting 
the challenge of conversion to any new struc- 
ture of organization required in modern war- 
Tare. 

I urge you to give the most serious con- 
sideration when this matter of reducing the 
overall strength of the Guard and eliminat- 
ing a great many units reaches final consider- 
ation in the current session of the Congress, 

Sincerely, 
Jon NICKELL, 
Major General, the Adjutant General, 


Cardinal Samuel Stritch, of Chicago, 
Named Pro-Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


: OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the naming by Pope Pius of 
Cardinal Samuel Stritch, archbishop of 
Chicago, as pro-prefect of the Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of the Faith. 
He becomes a member of the curia of the 
church in Rome, the first American ever 
tobesonamed. _ 

The congregation is the seventh, in 
order, of the 12 congregations which gov- 
ern the affairs of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Pope is prefect of the first 
three, the congregations for the holy of- 
fice, the consistory, and the oriental 
church, 

The Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith originated in a commission 
of cardinals set up by Pope Gregory XIII 
to seek a reconciliation of the divergent 
eastern branches of the church. 

SPREADS THE FAITH 

The commission was expanded in its 
functions by Pope Clement VIII, and was 
created as a permanent consistory by 
Pope Gregory XV in 1622. 

It was charged with the task of spread- 
ing the Roman Catholic faith through- 
out the world, and its jurisdiction today 
is one of the broadest in the church. 

It has wide authority in the field 
of the church's missionary work, and in 
mission territories exercises the func- 
tions of other congregations of the 
church, as well. 

The appointment brings the number 
of cardinals in the curia to 15. Previous- 
ly these have always been Italian, 
French, British, Spanish, or Dutch. Only 
other non-Italian member at present is 
Cardinal Eugene Tisserant of France. 

When the cardinals eventually are 
called on to pick a successor to Pope Pius, 
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who celebrates his 82d birthday tomor- 
row, the cardinals are unlikey to choose 
anyone who has not had experience in 
the central government of the Catholic 
Church. Today's appointment will give 
Cardinal Stritch that experience. 

CONGRATULATED BY CHICAGOANS OF ALL CREEDS 


Chicagoans of all faiths reacted with 
expressions of pleasure and pride to the 
announcement yesterday that Cardinal 
Stritch, Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Chicago, has been made pro-prefect of 
the Catholic Church’s Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propagation of the Faith. 

Cardinal Stritch said he received the 
news with surprise. Noting that never 
before has an American prelate held 
such an important office, the Cardinal 
declared modestly, “It is clear that Pope 
Pius XII in honoring me principally had 
in mind honoring the Church in the 
United States. é 

DALEY GIVES CONGRATULATIONS 


Mayor Daley, joining other Chicagoans 
in saying he was delighted to see Cardinal 
Stritch honored, said, “I shall be sorry 
to see him go. The Cardinal has en- 
joyed the respect and admiration of 
everyone, and we are losing one of the 
Nations’ great churchmen. 

In Springfield, Governor Shatton said: 

This is indeed a most fitting honor and 
distinction bestowed on Cardinal Stritch. 
The United States in general and the State 
of Illinois in particular is highly honored. 


Among the thousands who sent their 
congratulations to Cardinal Stritch were 
the Reverend Dr. Paul M. Robinson, 
president of the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago, and Rabbi Richard G. 
Hirsch, congregational director of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

PERSONAL LOSS TO FRIENDS 

A leading layman in the Chicago arch- 
diocese, Charles C. Kerwin, of Lake For- 
est, former president of Catholic Char- 
ities of Chicago and vice president and 
treasurer of the Catholic Church Ex- 
tension Society, said the departure of 
Cardinal Stritch will mean a great per- 
sonal loss to everyone who has known 
him. 

At the same time, he said, he was over- 
joyed that Cardinal Stritch has received 
the great honor. Kerwin is a knight 
commander of the Order of Pius IX, one 
of the highest orders in the church. 

Cardinal Francis Spellman, of New 
York City, sent this telegram to Cardinal 
Stritch: 

My heartfelt congratulations go to your 
eminence on the great distinction of being 
the first American cardinal in history to be 
designated a cardinal in the Roman curia. 
[From the Chicago Tribune of March 2, 1958] 

Text oF STATEMENT | 

Cardinal Stritch issued the following state- 
ment after the announcement he had been 
elevated to the office of Roman Curia: | 

“When this news came to me, I was sur- 
prised and amazed. It never entered my 
mind that the holy father would think 
me for such an important office in the Roman 
Curia, which assists his holiness in the or) 
ernment of the universal church. 

“It is clear that his holiness in honoring 
me, principally had in mind honoring the 
church in the United States. Never before 
in history has an American prelate been 
called to such an important office, The. 
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Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of 

the Faith, under the immediate authority 

of the holy father, is entrusted with the 

Care of the foreign missions of the church. 
CITES GROWING INTEREST 


“The Catholics of the United States have 
shown a growing interest in these missions. 
Quite evidently, the holy father, in calling 
me to this office, wished to give another 
expression of his fatherly appreciation for 
this interest. 

“At the call of his holiness I shall go to 
Rome and with God's help try to prove my- 
self worthy of his confidence and of the 
Breat Catholic body of whom I shall be a 
symbol. 

“To my clergy and people on this occasion 
I express my deep affection. They have been 
my support and edification through these 
18 years. I know that I shall have their 
Prayers in the discharge of the heavy re- 
Sponsiblities of the once to which I am 
Called, 

AWAITS OFFICIAL NOTICE 

“I may say to them that I have not re- 
Celved the official document calling me to this 
important office. When I receive it I shall 

orm them in detail or what is involved 
in this call of the holy father. 

“For the present, all that I know is that 
the holy father has called me to be the 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 

agation of the Faith, 

“The prefect is the esteemed Cardinal Fu- 

ni-Biondi, whom we remember as being 
®Postolic delegate in the United States. It 
5 be a great comfort for me to have at my 
de this great Cardinal, who, with the ex- 
eption of his years as apostolic delegate in 
United States, has been an outstanding 
from minor to prefect of the Sacred 
gregation of the Propagation of Faith.” 

, TELLS LOVE FoR CITY * 

“His knowledge of the foreign missions, his 
Freat abilities and his understanding prom- 
Pa me some usefulness in helping the Holy 
8 ther in his great apostolate for the mis- 

one of holy church in these difficult times. 

May I add that after 18 years here in 
Phicago, despite my being from other parts, 
ble a Chicagoan and I love Chicago, its peo- 

© and its warmth. It is my prayer that 
ugh the years which God will give me I 

be able to contribute my little part to 
Whi Chicago the world’s greatest city, in 
PS cay Spiritual values will take precedence 
ti Material and humanistic considera- 
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thre: all the Members of Congress from 
Ps State of Illinois honor this gentle, 
et, firm, religious man of God; his in- 
te in the aged and the poor by fos- 
ing, stimulating and providing ar- 
financing for the building of 
tomes for their betterment as one of his 
g accomplishments. 
on? venerated and served the so-called 
er parishes of the disappearing home 
do borhoods, near the heart of the 
he Own commercial areas of cities, He 
dew Modernize their structures and 
eloped programs for the return of pa- 
Ated oo His attainments have bene- 
gen, and country in every emer- 
He Cy, either in times of war or peace, 
Need always an American and a pa- 
We ask God's blessing and bid him 
the peed in his new work to care for 
hun dy. the sick, and the forgotton 
thar in the missions of the world, 
a New peace may enter their lives. 
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Analysis of H. R. 8002 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 N 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, in accordance 
with leave heretofore granted, I wish. to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following memorandum, I have pre- 
pared with respect to H. R. 8002 which is 
scheduled to- come to the floor on 
Wednesday, March 5. I hope the analy- 
sis and comments will prove helpful. 

H. R. 8002 would amend section 201 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921— 
now section 11 of title 31 of the United 
States Code—that being the section 
which defines the President’s function 
and obligation with respect to preparing 
and submitting his annual budget. 

That bill presents two problems: 
First, Is the end result at which the bill 
is aimed a good one? and, second, Does 
the bill in its plan and phraseology pro- 
vide a sound and practical procedure for 
attaining that end? The announced pur- 
pose of the bill is good—it is like saying 
one is against sin to say that one would 
like to strengthen the control which can 
be exercised by Congress over depart- 
mental expenditures and especially the 
unobligated funds carried over from pre- 
vious years. Neither among proponents 
nor among opponents of the bill have I 
found any criticism of or opposition to 
that broad objective. 

I have found, however, that many col- 
leagues have not considered the second 
question. Since that is the field of con- 
troversy, a short analysis of the bill may 
be helpful. 

The bill declares that it is “the policy 
of the Congress that estimates for pro- 
posed appropriations will be determined 
on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis“; that the amount of proposed 
appropriations shall, “to the maximum 
extent deemed desirable and practicable 
by the President, be determined on an 
annual accrued expenditure basis”; that 
the conversion to the use of the annucl 
accrued expenditure methods “shall be 
accomplished in such manner and at 
such time as may be determined by the 
President”; and finally that the bill shall 
cease to be in effect July 1, 1961. 

Under the circumstances which exist, 
it seems to me that this is a queer and 
illogical plan for the changes proposed. 

For one thing, would it not be ridicu- 
lous for Congress, after considering seri- 
ously and approving a change in policy 
such as that proposed in the bill, to wind 
up by saying that the change should 
cease to be effective after 2 years? Sure- 
ly a bill of this kind should not be pro- 
posed as a 2-year experiment. If the 
scheme of the bill is sound and advan- 
tageous, it should be proposed on a long- 
term basis. If it is not demonstrably 
sound the bill should not be enacted, 
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Even more important, the 84th Con- 
gress, by Public Law 863, gave the Presi- 
dent authority to require the several 
departments to adopt accrual account- 
ing procedures. H.R. 8002 would be ef- 
fective only with respect to departments 
which have so changed their accounting 
system. To date the President has been 
amle to direct that change in only a few 
of the smaller departments. It is not 
expected that the Department of De- 
fense, for example, can make such a 
change for another 3 or 4 years. There- 
fore, it would seem that if H. R. 8002 
were to be enacted, there would not now 
beany substantial area of Government 
operations in which the bill could apply. 

H. R. 8002 contains three sections. 
Section 1 would add 4 new subsections 
to section 201 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. These four subsections 
are the provisions for the so-called an- 
nual accrued expenditure basis for ap- 
propriations. Section 2 is in effect a 
limitation of the scope of section 1. It 
provides some leeway for making con- 
tracts outside the limits set forth in 
section 1, and it states the rulemaking 
character of the bill. Section 3 contains 
the provision already referred to that the 
bill shall cease to be effective July 1, 1961. 

Now for the details of the proposed 
basis for appropriations and some com- 
ments thereon: 

The first subparagraph of section 1 
attempts to define the reasons for the 
bill. It declares that revisions in the 
presentation of budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations are essential in 
order “to provide a more informative 
basis for the enactment of appropria- 
tions by Congress,” but the bill does not 
provide for any information which the 
executive and legislative branches of 
Congress cannot get under present laws; 
“to reduce or eliminate the large carry- 


_over balances of appropriations from 1 


fiscal year to another,” but again these 
results are already within the existing 
power of Congress and the executive, and 
depend upon action by those branches of 
Government; “to bring about economy 
in Government expenditures,” but the 
bill adds nothing to present law on the 
subject. The result described would 
come only by actions of the Congress out- 
side of this bill. 

The bill declares that, for the fore- 


_ going reasons, it is the policy of the Con- 


gress that estimates for proposed appro- 
priations will be determined on an an- 
nual accrued expenditure basis. Since 
the three reasons quoted above are con- 
trary to fact, the bill cannot be regarded 
as good legislation. 

Section 2 of the bill attempts to define 
certain situations in which contracts 
may be made in addition to the amount 
of an appropriation authorized on the 
annual accrued expenditure basis. This 
is new law and provides authority for 
making contracts beyond the year cov- 
ered by the annual accrued expenditure 
estimate. The section relates to tech- 
nical matters which I am not qualified 
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to discuss, but I am informed by those 
familiar with the technical side of ap- 
propriations and contracting that there 
is serious controversy on whether or not 
such contract authority should be 


granted. 

The bill has been widely publicized as 
a measure which would enable the Gov- 
ernment to make savings which it can- 
not make under the present law. I find 
no basis for that assertion, In fact an 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and one of the directors of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover re- 
ports have stated to me that the enact- 
ment of H. R. 8002 will not enable the 
Government to make any savings which 
could not be made under present law if 
the House committees and the Director 
of the Budget utilized their existing 
powers. The executive officers and the 
House committee have all the authority 
they need under the laws now in force. 
I have asked the Citizens Committee 
many times to give me a single case to 
which the foregoing statement would not 
apply, but on analysis, none of the cases 
submitted sustains the assertion of those 
who support the bill. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that H. R. 8902 
should not be enacted. 


Cut in the National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


; OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I enclose herewith 
a letter from Hon. W. M. Brice, Jr., the 
progressive mayor of the town of York, 
S. C., with reference to the cut in the 
National Guard: 

Town or Yorx, S. C. 
February 28, 1958. 
Re National Guard units, 
Hon. Rosert W. HEMPHILL, 
Congressman, Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I understand that there is a 
move underway to cut the defense budget by 
canceling several of the National Guard 
units. I further understand that the two 
units located in the armory here in York will 
possibly be involved in the cut, if the cut 
takes place. 

I fully realize that there is a great need in 
Washington for economizing. I also fully 
realize that the two units here in York mean 
a great deal to this community, as well as 
the Clover community. This past year the 
payroll of the 2 units located here in York 
amounted to between $65,000 and 870,000. 
As you can see, this was a tremendous bene- 
fit to the citizens and businessmen of York. 
We are certainly most interested in seeing the 
payroll continued, if at all possible. The 
armory that we have here in York is an ex- 
tremely fine building, and would certainly 
be a bad thing if there was no one here to 
use it. The National Guard unit has also 
been used in York before to assist in cases 
of emergency. I am speaking here of the 
severe hail storm in 1955. If it had not been 
for the National Guard unit, the protection 
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of property, especially in the business section 
of York, would have been extremely hard for 
our police to handle, The National Guard 
was called upon to help and they responded 
quickly. As you can see, it is a protection to 
York, as well as creating a payroll for York. 

As you know, business conditions have 
been off considerably recently, and it does 
not appear that the situation will change 
tremendously in the very near future. I, 
therefore, can assure you that our business- 
men would certainly feel the pinch if this 
payroll from our two National Guard units 
was cut off. 

I fully realize that I have written you on 
numerous occasions with regard to legisla- 
tion, but I feel that that is the only way you 
will know how the people of this community 
feel about certain pieces of legislation. We 
would appreciate your seriously considering 
this matter, and if you feel that you can do 
anything to help prevent the funds for 
our local National Guard unit or units from 
being cut off, we would certainly appreciate 
it. 


‘With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
W. M. Brice, Jr., Mayor. 


The President Needs To Fight for a 
Better Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article: 
[From the e of February 16, 


THE PRESDENT Nezos To FIGHT FOR A BETTER 
Trape BILL 


While defense and science have been càp- 
turing the headlines, the administration's 
failure to sell its trade program either to 
Congress or the people may have more fate- 
ful immediate consequences. 

Unfortunately, even the bill Mr. Eisen- 
hower has asked his supporters to fight for 
is far from perfect. It does ask for a 5-year 
renewal instead of the previous 1- to 3-year 
limits, because the European Common Mar- 
ket came into existence in January of this 
year. Within this framework, from 6 to 11 
nations will adjust their own tariffs and 
trade programs, excluding nonmembers. 
The President must have sufficient authority 
to deal with the group on a more permanent 
basis than he has had heretofore. 

But he has permitted tariff sympathizers 
to write into the bill some dangerously 
weakening amendments. The escape clause 
to which foreign trading nations have long 
objected are stronger than ever in the new 
bill. And there are some tricky provisions by 
which, in case of claimed damage to domestic 
industries, tariffs can be raised to prohibitive 
heights. 

Senator Doveras pointed out, in his first 
major speech on the bill, the importance of 
maintaining a United States infiuence on the 
European Common Market, and the great 
impetus the St. Lawrence seaway will give 
to import-export trade in the Middle West. 
But these voices of reason are small beside 
the massed trumpets of the china makers, 
the bicycle makers, the wool growers and 
processors, and similar industries which pre- 
fer to operate behind protection. 

The importance that even friendly nations 
attach to our restrictive trade policies is 
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obvious in the current Canadian election 
campaign. The Conservatives are campaign- 
ing on their determination to cut some 
trading and financial ties with the United 
States and their seeking out of alternative 
Commonwealth markets and investments. 
They blame their rivals, the challenging 
Liberals, for “putting all of Canada’s eggs 
in one (United States) basket“ and thereby 
causing the present rising unemployment. 

These are hardly the times in which we 
can see our best and closest friends angrily 
seeking other partners and not be con- 
cerned. But the concern will have to be 
translated into bolder action than the ad- 
ministration has seen fit to invoke up to 
now. 


Leiter in Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
Points Out TVA Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
senior at Western Reserve University, 
of Ohio, wrote the editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer a letter so cogently 
and pointedly refuting arguments 
against the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
one of our greatest national assets, that 
I feel impelled to call it to the attention 
of my colleagues of the Congress and 
others. Accordingly, I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the Recorp this con- 
cise and trenchant statement of facts 
on TVA's accomplishments. I commend 
the spirit of intellectual independence 
and the determination to seek for truth 
and make up one’s own mind expressed 


and exercised by Miss Susan Sifritt in 


this letter. 
The letter follows: 
Huzzan FOR TVA 
To the Eprror, PLAIN DEALER: 

Sm: I am a senior at Western Reserve and 
for the past semester I have been studying in 
Washington on the Washington semester pro- 
gram at American University. 

As part of the Washington semester, we are 
required to write a project which involves 
interviews as well as bookwork, My project 
was on the TVA, which someone on your edi- 
torial staff lashed into last Saturday. 

I talked to the TVA in Washington, sev- 
eral representatives from the area, and sev- 
eral administrative assistants to Senators 
supporting TVA, as well as some who do not, 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
an enemy of TVA's, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies, a lobby for 
privately owned electric companies. I have 
come to a conclusion supporting TVA. 

Your arguments, the same as those 
by TVA opponents, are so old they are hack- 
neyed. They are also simply answered. 

TVA's low power rates, either by competi- 
tion or example, have caused low electri® 
rates in the area surrounding it, but divi- 
dends paid by these privately owned compa- 
nies have increased 6½ times, while the 
national increase was only 3 times. Both 
the stockholders and consumers have bene 
fited economically outside TVA area. 

TVA flood control (would there have been 
any if privately owned electric companies in- 
stead of TVA had built the dams on the 
rivers?) on the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries helps reduce crests on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, saving money on 
damage. 
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And TVA farm test-demonstrations in 13 
dut-ot-valley States are showing farmers 
More effective methods of farming and con- 
®ervation. Does this not contribute to the 
economy outside the Tennessee Valley? 

It is quite possible that TVA bought so 
much coal from Kentucky and Tennessee 

use, as is stated in the TVA Act, TVA 
is to help the valley economy. It would not 
be helping it if TVA bought most of its coal 
elsewhere. And what it does buy out of the 
valley area certainly contributes to the 
economy of those States. 

The TVA, outside of its power system, 
Uses Federal funds to pay for its flood con- 
trol, navigation, agriculture and fertilizer 

forestry research, etc, These Federal 
come from tax money. But if this 

y was denied TVA because it benefited 

only a region instead of the whole country, 
ould not money for the West's reclama- 

n projects, or for the Great Lakes’ St. 
Lawrence seaway be denied for the same 
Teason? 


Of course not. Each region recelyed Fed- 


Stal aid for projects which will help it, and 


dach region’s needs vary—what good would 
the st, Lawrence seaway do in Montana? 
10 14 needs to expand its power facilities 
Meet growing power demands from its 
Consumers. The power system is self-sup- 
ing, as required by the TVA act, and 
With the exception of what it reinvests, pays 
Of its profits to the Treasury. 
Te the existing electric companies in the 
to neee Valley made electricity available 
the valley in 1933, which it did not even 
REA, they mfght still be in business. 
the successors to the Insull combine 
ors More interested in milking its custom- 
and lining its pockets. 
the e income of the valley is still below 
Sou National level, but so is that of the 
Ree However, valley income has risen 
1950 $836 million in 1833 to $5.5 billion in 
Mon,” In 1933 the valley people paid $3 mil- 
in Federal Income taxes, in 1950 they 
almost $300 million. 
ley A does not entice industry to the val- 
N the North with its low electric 
But; not one example of this can be found. 
afte the Valley gets industry because it goes 
r it and because of the abundance of 
tentiay resources, including actual and po- 
bor a hydroelectric power, and a large la- 
Mon ket. 
Dower polies use 48 percent of TVA's electric 
Amaria s includes Aluminum Company of 
Pera,” Du Pont, Monsanto, and Eastman. 
Prises the success of these private enter- 
OWnershin nee more dependent on public 
an anyone has guessed—an idea 
= likely to appeal to the NAM. 
ur editorial policy toward TVA based 


on 
ban and reasoning or the electric com- 
as Propaganda? 


But 


SUSAN Strrurrr. 


A New Tax Cut Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


IN OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


der a; HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Spénker, un- 
Nrconůß to extend my remarks in the 
I receiy, I include the following letter 
Ohio oie from a constituent in Salem, 
More th a simple solution for putting 
Money into circulation: 
Fesevarr 19, 1958. 
toma Hays: A simple solu- 
money in circulation and 


Concressman 
Put more 
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to cut down on time spent figuring out who 
gets a tax cut and how much: 

Each day that Ike takes a holiday would 
be a tax-free day on income. There would 
be a great deal of money put in circulation 
as & result and perhaps some of the recession 
would be alleviated. 

We all can’t take the number of vacations 
he does, but we could sure have a lot of 
fun spending that money that we'd save on 
taxes in that time. It might be interesting 
to figure out what it would add up to for 
the ayerage wage earner for a period of 1 
year on a tax-free holiday basis. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosina SCHELL. 


The Unfairness of Labor's So-Called 


Scorecards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the major portion 
of a column entitled “Labor Front” 
which appeared in the Bridgeport, Conn., 
Sunday Herald on March 2. 

This column admittedly presents this 
Congressman in a favorable light. Of 
course, that is pleasing and gratifying. 
But, more important, it serves as an im- 
partial voice protesting the insidious 
machinations of the political cosmeti- 
cians of the large labor unions who are 
charged with “making up” the type of 
faces they want to see worn by the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen they purport to 
judge. 

I have long protested against these 
so-called boxscores of voting records. 
They are totally incomplete. They are 
dishonest by design. They are as rigged 
as an election in Moscow. A Republican 
has as much chance of looking good in 
this distorted mirror as Quasimodo 
would have of getting on the list of the 
10 best-dressed Frenchmen, 

The bit of reporting and comment by 
Ed Murray is brightly written and to the 
point. Mr. Murray has not in the past 
been one to tear into the labor move- 
ment. He is able, honest, and writes 
with fairness and integrity. 

If he is to be judged, he certainly 
would be high on the list of those who 
are labor’s staunch supporters, 

That the announced results of the 
United Auto Workers new scorecard 
should elicit this criticism from a labor 
editor, surely confirms the opinion that 
many of us have had for a good, long 
time regarding these and similar score- 
cards. 

The only boxscore that counts is the 
unabridged voting record of each Con- 
gressman which shows all amendments, 
recommitals, and so forth, and which 
gives the full picture of the Congress- 
man's stand on an issue. Taking just 
1 vote out of some 5 or 6 on the issue 
can make a legislator look anyway the 
scorecard editor wants him to look. 

The UAW scorecard flatly records me 
as voting for a move to cut $50 million 
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from grants to States and cities for sew- 
age plant construction. 

The record will show that in the de- 
bate I favored the authorization, In 
1956 I voted for an authorization of $50 
million a year for 10 years for the- pro- 
gram. In 1956 I voted for the first $50 
million appropriation for fiscal 1957. 
When it was apparent that appropria- 
tions already granted were not being 
used since works progress was delayed, I 
voted to delay further expenditures un- 
til applications already made could be 
processed and the projects started. 

When the House and Senate conferees 
approved a $45 million appropriation, I 
accepted it. 

This explanation does not appear on 
the UAW scorecard. They merely state 
I was against sewage-plant construction 
by taking one vote of a series of ac- 
tions—the one vote which would give the 
impression they seek to create. 

On the matter of pay raises to Federal 
employees, I might say that I was as- 
sured this bill would be overwhelmingly 
approved. My presence was required in 
my district on the date of the vote. 
Prior to the vote I worked actively in 
behalf of the postal and Federal em- 
ployees’ deserved pay raise. Opposition 
had been diminished to a token. The 
raise was passed by a lopsided vote as I 
was sure it would. Does my absence on 
the day of the vote justify the UAW rat- 
ing me as opposed to a Federal pay in- 
crease when I devoted months to assure 
passage of the bill? Why was I not 
scorecarded by the UAW on the postal 
pay-raise bills for which I voted. The 
Herald scorecard fairly recorded this 
vote. The UAW did not. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the news- 
paper column to the attention of my col- 
leagues. Because parts of the column 
refer to Members of the Senate and to 
several of my colleagues in the House, I 
include the entire column with the ex- 
ception of those paragraphs. 

The article follows: 

LABOR FRONT 
(By Ed Murray) 
CRITICISM ON SCORECARDS, 

In 1956 when Representative ALBERT P. 
Morano won Connecticut Federation of 
Labor endorsement after a bitter fight he 
was denied financial support by the national 
AFL-CIO. Morano’s voting record, as com- 
piled by the AFL-CIO committee on polit- 
ical education, was against him. 

The Connecticut Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, which is now merged with CFL, sup- 
ported Morano’s Democratic opponent, for- 
mer State Senator Jack Stock. 

Morano was the only Congressman in the 
Nation to win local labor support and yet 
be denied financial aid. He raised vigorous 
objections, which the Herald at the time 
ran in full. 

Morano’s major objection was that the 
COPE voting scorecards were rigged along 
partisan lines to make Republicans look bad 
and Democrats look good. He also com- 
plained that the votes considered were 
largely on issues of little interest to Connect- 
icut voters. 

It now appears that the Greenwich Re- 
publican may soon be raising a similar 
howl—and this time he may have at least a 
little more justification for his complaint 
than he did in 1956. 

COPE hasn't yet published its scorecards, 
but this week the United Auto Workers pub- 
lished their own scorecard. 
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Morano fares only fairly well on the DAW 
scorecard, He shows 11 right votes and 7 
wrong ones. This would not generally be 
considered enough of a score to merit labor 
endorsement. 

But here's the rub: The Herald on Oc- 
tober 27 published a story on the voting 
records of Connecticut's 8-man congres- 
sional delegation in which their votes were 
contrasted to the records of acknowledged 
liberals in both houses. 

Morano's record showed he voted with 
the liberal block on 9 key issues and against 
them only once. His 1 vote against the 
liberal block was strictly on a partisan is- 
* gue—a resolution to investigate the admin- 
istration's tight money policies. 

The Herald's list paralleled on most issues 
the voting record compiled by Americans 
for Democratic action. But like all voting 
records, it was highly selective. An at- 

tempt was made to select issues which clear- 
ly separated liberals from conservatives on 
important issues and to duplicate as few 
-issues as possible. 
. * . . . 

The Herald's original report on voting rec- 
ords was heavily weighted in the Senate by 
the civil-rights battle. The House votes were 
dominated by foreign-aid issues. In both 
the House and the Senate the Herald noted 
a lack of clear-cut issues, chiefly because 
many important measures never came up for 
final action. 

The UAW researchers did a fairly good job 
on digging up additional issues, though Mo- 
nano and other disgruntled GOP's can rea- 
sonably argue that several issues reflect only 
the narrowest of partisan clashes. 

There is at least one Morano vote record 
by the UAW, however, which will probably 
count heavily against him in his chances of 
winning labor support. 

Morano was the only Connecticut Con- 
gressman to vote in favor of a move to cut 
$50 million from grants to States and cities 
tor sewage-plant construction. Several Fair- 
field County towns are currently confronted 
with acute sewage problems. 

Morano will have a good complaint about 
his record on pay boosts for Federal employ- 
ees. He voted in favor of hikes for postal 
employees. This vote was recorded by the 
Herald, but not by the UAW. Morano, how- 
ever, failed to vote on increases for other Fed- 
eral employees, and this issue was recorded 
by the UAW. 

The UAW scorecard is also open to general 
criticism on the grounds that it falls to show 
whether a vote in favor or against a particu- 
Jar measure is right or wrong. This makes 
it dificult for the reader to judge whether 
he agrees with the UAW‘s idea of right or 
wrong on the individual issues. 

The sharp differences between the Herald 
and the UAW reports on voting records point 
up the weaknesses in selective voting rec- 
ords, particularly for a session of Congress 
during which there was little significant leg- 
islation. It's expected that COPE will pub- 
lish its scorecards soon after the end of the 
second session of the 85th Congress. 

In reporting on the full record of the Con- 
gress, COPE will have more issues to choose 
from and should be able to do a better job 
than either the Heraid or the UAW did in 
showing the tenor of voting by Republican 
and Democratic Congressmen. But there 
will still be a need for voting records that are 
more cued to the interests of Connecticut 
union members than to the national inter- 
ests of the Democratic Party. 

Despite the limitation of voting scorecards, 
organized labor performs a tremendous public 
service in publishing them. 

They give the average voter a vital aid in 
evaluating his Congressmen. 

But the scorecards could be even more 
effective if the men who compile them could 
ruard against the reasonable criticisms that 

ve been made. 
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Manpower for the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, I include a 
copy of my newsletter Keenotes which 
was released today: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

What to do about manpower for the armed 
services is a problem which Congress and the 
country must face up to soon. Everyone 
ugrees that the United States must maintain 
armed forces adequate to meet any emer- 
gency so long as the present stalemate be- 
tween this country and the Russians con- 
tinues. At the core of the manpower prob- 
lem is the question of how the men are to 
be obtained for the armed services and how 
they are to be paid. 

At the present time, we depend upon the 
draft and voluntary enlistments to fill the 
needs of the services. Turnover of personnel 
is high. ‘The loss of trained personnel each 
year is not only a serious drag on the effi- 
ciency of the services but it is also extremely 
expensive, 

It costs about $25,000 to recruit and train 
a man for duty with one of the services, If 
he serves only his draft period, or his short 
enlistment, this tremendous investment will 
be largely wasted. 

The draft is a highly costly operation. 
Congress appropriates about $24 million each 
year to support the Selective Service System. 
The draft calis run about 10,000 men a 
month. Some experts contend the draft is 
a highly inefficient way of recruiting man- 
power in times of peace, It interrupts the 
lives of young men and, in many instances, 
delays if not prevents their college education. 

An imposing array of experts in the field 
of defense manpower, both civillan and mili- 
tary, contend the problem can best be met 
by a more realistic method of paying men 
in the services. The pay scale should be 
based upon skill and ability and not upon 
length of service, these experts believe. 

They offer convincing evidence to support 
their views. For instance, if highly skilled 
technicians, who are increasingly important 
to a defense system that relies more and 


more on missile and other intricate elec- 


tronic devices, can be induced to choose one 
of the services as a career, the need for re- 
placements will be greatly reduced. 

The Cordiner report, named after the Gen- 
eral Electric president who headed a Presi- 
dential commission, recommended pay scales 
for these experts based upon ability. The 
report recommends making the services at- 
tractive enough to keep the men from taking 
their skills, acquired at Government expense, 
to private industry at the end of enlistments. 

Some men believe a revision of the pay 
scale, tn line with the Cordiner report, would 
save $5 billion a year in the costs of recruit- 
ment and training, Perhaps this is high. 
But many experts agree that this proposed 
system would produce better-qualified men 
and do awey with the need for expensive and 
inefficient recruitment and drafting. 

At the present time a House Armed Sery- 
ices Subcommittee is engaged in a study of 
defense manpower. This highly important 
hearing is not attracting the headlines of 
the investigation into PCC or studies of mis- 
siles and other outer-space developments. 

Eut the result of this hearing could, in the 
long run, be of utmost importance to the 
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future security of the country. Out of the 
hearings may possibly come a manpower 
system that will not only produce the neces- 
sary trained technicians but can do so at 
substantially less cost to the taxpayer. 

This manpower problem is one that de- 
serves the close attention and careful study 
not only of Congress but of all our people, 


Our Educational Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter 
from Mr. G. E. Kelley, executive vice 
president, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., in which he discusses our educa- 
tional needs. 

Mr. Kelley’s letter follows: 

Bay STATE Mrd Co., 
Winona, Minn., February 7, 1958. 
The Honorable Roy W. WIER, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Win: Since the Rus- 
sian sputniks were launched, the press has 
carried many stories and editorials regarding 
Federal aid to education, especially in the 
field of science and higher mathematics, and 
I presume by now any number of bills in 
various forms have been introduced and 
undoubtedly many more will follow. 

There has been a good deal of talk about 
large sums to be appropriated for scholar- 
ships since the President's statement on Fed- 
eral aid to education. But let's face the 
facts. The 14 liberal arts colleges in Mtin- 
nesota, as well as the University of Min- 
nesota, are already crowded. In fact, most 
of the private colleges are bulging at the 
seams and even as early as last summer were 
forced to turn down many college applicants 
because of their crowded facilities. 

I appreciate that some money is available 
for the construction of dormitories, but I also 
know that many colleges throughout the 
country and several in Minnesota need some 
financial aid in the construction of new sci- 
ence facilities, Many of these colleges are 
operating their science departments in out- 
moded, small, and dingy quarters, How can 
they possibly increase to any extent thé 
number of their science students? 

With just a few possible exceptions, most 
of our private colleges are already operating 
at a loss because they have been unable to 
increase tuition, board and room, and 80 
forth, to meet the increased costs of opera- 
tion. Therefore, it seems to me, that lf Fed- 
eral aid is granted to universities and 
colleges some provision should be made to not 
only take care of scholarships, but also to 
help in the construction of science buildings- 

Here in Winona we have 2 of the 14 liberal- 
arts colleges of Minnesota—St. Mary's Col- 
lege and the College of St. Teresa. Up to 
about a year ago St, Mary's College science 
department. was in the basement. of one 
their buildings and, because of these crowd 
quarters, they had to raise a certain amount 
of money among the local business firms and 
go into debt for the balance to put up a new 
science building. Even today, they do no 
have an adequate supply of the right kind of 
laboratory equipment. 

Just a few weeks ago the lay advisory 
board of the College of St. Teresa (of which 
I happen to be a member) toured the presen 
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science building which is now about 75 years 
Old. The third floor of this building has al- 
Teady been condemned and the other two 
floors are in such condition that one wonders 
how they can conduct science courses with 
any degree of efficiency. 

I am sure there are many other colleges 
in a similar situation. Shall appreciate it 
very much if you will keep some of these facts 
in mind when the various educational bills 
Come up for discussion In committee and on 

e floor. * 

With very kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
G. E. KELLEY. 


Reciprocal Trade and Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, after more 
than 20 years’ experience with foreign 
ald and the reciprocal-trade program, 
and after $60 billion of American taxpay- 
ers money spent in foreign aid, is the 
World better off today than it was when 

nele Sam embarked upon these pro- 

? Is the world more peaceful to- 
day than it was when Uncle Sam em- 
parked upon these programs? Has 
nele Sam more real friends today than 
20 years. ago? Is world trade less 
Testricted today than in 1934 when Con- 
m Passed the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ents Act? 
ene Johnston and Secretary Dulles say 
ba world is more peaceful, that trade 
is Triers are lower today, that the world 
1 much better off. However, well-known 
uthorities in the field of world trade and 
a wis of foreign affairs say just the 


bee instance, Dr. Clair Wilcox, former- 
Stalrecter of International Trade for the 
— 8 Department; Dr. Claudius Murchi- 
Cot economic adviser to the American 
ta Manufacturers Institute; and Dr. 
ing Coulter, a nationally known consult- 
men onomist, one of the best-informed 
Probie America today on foreign-trade 
world ts all agree that the trade of the 
than today is more tightly regimented 
time it ever has been before in history in 

of peace, 

ene Castle, a very successful Amer- 
trave author, and world 

ler, took a tour around the world to 
orld © America and Americans rated in 


foreign aid. In his book, The 
Vveaway, he gives his impression 
and his Say the least—his impressions 
the ul Judgment of world conditions and 
Ameren attitude toward America and 
inion =, is the exact opposite of the 
of State Of Eric Johnston and Secretary 
ay Dulles. Mr. Castie claims that 
Amen’, large part of our foreign aid— 

erican tax dollars—has been wasted 


Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
ude the following two editorials 
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from the Chicago Tribune pertaining to 
our foreign-aid program, and the high- 
powered sales campaign that Eric John- 
ston has been drafted to conduct: 
[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of Febru- 
ary 27, 1958 
THE HUCKSTERS 


The degradation of popular government 
has rarely been carried to such an extreme 
as we have witnessed in the Washington 
sales conference rigged by Eric Johnston at 
the behest of Mr. Eisenhower to “sell” for- 
eign aid to a reluctant Congress and people. 
That the President himself lent his presence 
and voice to this vulgar attempt to substi- 
tute merchandising for the processes of leg- 
islation only evidences the depths to which 
we are being dragged. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself exposed the nature 
of this attempted deception when he was 
moved to complain that, after 10 years of 
handouts on a colossal scale, the giveaway 
had so conspicuously failed to persuade the 
people of its merit that each year a “life- 
and-death struggle for its very existence” 
must be waged. 

But, instead of acknowledging that the 
existence of doubts on such a widespread 
scale called into question the legitimacy of 
the program and its utility in achieving its 
professed aims, the President and the as- 
sorted windbags recruited from both 
to talk up foreign spending acted as if their 
only mission was to engage in a medieval 
ritual for exorcising an intruding devil. 

The trick was simply to say that those who 
opposed the dissipation of the taxpayers’ 
money were wrongheaded and immoral, 
meanwhile wrapping the vestments of right- 
eousness about all who spoke in favor of 
foreign aid. Dollars were equated with 
peace, and spgnding with the well-being of 
unfortunates in the world’s slums and stews. 

In addition to browbeating to overcome 
logical objection, all the standard techniques 
of the huckster were called into play, as 
they have been from the start of foreign aid. 

It has cost the American taxpayer $65 bil- 
lion since the end of World War II. 

Yet neither Mr. Eisenhower nor any of 
the orators on call ever came to grips with 
the salient point, which is that after this 
enormous drain upon the country nothing 
stays put. After $65 billion, we are no nearer 
peace, Our security, as we daily hear, is 
uncertain. The countries we have sought to 
buy as friends and allies are wavering and 
undependable, and it is doubtful whether 
they will stay hitched no matter how many 
times $65 billion may be spent in the effort 
to stabilize their attachment. 

All of the obvious questions about the 
practical effects of foreign spending only 
served as launching pads for the same tired 
old arguments in defense of mutual secu- 
rity, which more accurately could be des- 
ignatéd mutual insecurity. 

First, there was the argument of dire 
consequences. If the spending were 
stopped, said Mr. Eisenhower, we should find 
ourselyes encircled and isolated as more and 
more countries fell to communism, so that 
the burden of armaments and conscription 
would fall ever more heavily upon us and 
our prospects for survival would diminish. 

This attempt to scare objectors into sub- 
mission was coupled with the allied argu- 
ment of great expectations. Our cash doles 
were buying peace, fortifying other countries 
to withstand Soviet expoitation, bringing 
hope to nations which otherwise might em- 
brace suicide thru communism, 

And, finally, there was the accustomed 
concluding plea to protect our investment, 
for everything so far done would fall apart 
unless the American people were reconciled 
to the endless continuation of the process of 

g good money after bad. 

We have heard all this before. The war 

and post-war loans of 1917 and after were 
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justified on the same terms. So was lend- 
lease, the Marshall plan, and everything that 
succeeded, Yet more than 40 years after the 
start of the process we stand on a platform 
so insecure that the only argument that can 
be made is to shore up the creaky thing with 
more billions beyond count lest we sink in 
the surrounding quagmire, 


From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
February 28, 1958 
THOSE OPPOSED ALSO CAN SEND TELEGRAMS 


Eric Johnston's 15 millionaires have ex- 
horted 5,000 businessmen to wire money to 
Eric Johnston's foreign aid promotion ef- 
fort, 

There is a risk in this for Mr, Johnston's 
cause. Taxpayers who do not approve the 
$3.9 billion giveaway can also send tele- 
grams, and we hope they do. 

How about telegrams to the 15 millionaire 
cup rattlers? The telegrams could tell what 
the senders think of the current money rais- 
ing effort for Mr. Johnston's Nonpartisan 
Committee for International Economic 
Growth. 

Those 15 moneyed money raisers’ names 
are: Ernest R. Breech of Ford Motor Co.; 
George R. Brown of Brown & Root; 
Abraham Feinberg of Julius Kayser Co.: 
Lamar Fleming, cotton merchant; Wil- 
liam C. Foster of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.; Henry John Heinz I of J. J. 

Heinz Co.; Theodore V. Houser of Sears 
Roebuck; Eric Johnston, motion picture in- 
dustry executive; George L. Killion of Amer- 
ican President Lines; Frank Pace, Jr. of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp.: Willlam E. Rob- 
inson of Coca Cola; Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
heir to oil millions; Dr. Ethan A. H. Shepley, 
chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, and corporation director; Joseph P. 
Spang, Jr., of the Gillette Co.; and Roger 
L. Stevens, New York real estate man. 

Anyone who has any acquaintance or deal- 
ings with any of the men just enumerated 
might save a lot of money over the long run 
by investing in a few telegrams, lobbying 
against the lobbyists. Others can send their 
messages to chief spokesman, Eric Johnston, 
now working out of the office building of 
the International Association of Machinists 
at Washington. 


Boston Globe Commends TVA as National 


Asset for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the record 
of the TVA has won it many friends 
throughout the country and, indeed, the - 
world. Among the latest commenda- 
tions of the performance of this great 
national agency was an editorial in the 
pages of the Boston Daily Globe, one of 
New England’s great newspapers, which 
briefly but pointedly commented on the 
annual report of the TVA for the past 
year. The editorial, which appeared in 
the January 2 issue, follows: 

PROGRESS OF A DREAM 

The vision of the late Senator George K. 
Norris of Nebraska, whose statesmanship led 
to the creation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority during the great depression, is being 
vindicated, as that highly significant under- 
taking renders its annual accountings to 
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| the Federal Government. This Is especially 
| true of its stewardship for fiscal 1958-57. 

| TVA, during that period, effectively. con- 
| trolled the worst flood in the river valley in 
90 years—with enormous savings in prop- 
erty damage and personal suffering in the 
7-State area affected. Though it continues 
to grow, with seven steam-generating plants 
under construction being paid for out of 

revenues received from power, demands for 
ever more power are growing also. 

Simultaneously; the Authority is far ahead 
of schedule in repayments to the Federal 
Government on the investment—some 868 
million ahead in fact. During 1956-57 fiscal 
year its power sales jumped by 12 percent. 
The trend of its rates has been steadily 
downward. 

This excellent report, unfortunately, is not 
likely to end the struggle between the ad- 
ministration and Congress over TVA. The 
fact that two of President Eisenhower's 
nominees to the Authority come up for con- 
‘firmation in the forthcoming session already 
finds storm signals flying. It is administra- 
tion policy to curb further growth of TVA, 
curtail its functions, force the project to 
finance itself through revenue bonds and 
increase annual requirements for repayment 
on its debt, The unforgotten Dixon-Yates 
episode of 2 years ago; when an attempt 
was made unsuccessfully to interpose s pri- 
vate power combine in TVA operations, Mus- 
trates the policy. 

TVA, as its latest report makes clear, Ís 
& national asset for defense and for the eco- 
nomic growth of a huge section of the South, 


London: Facade and Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, a very 
nestles agers Picture of the future of 
Britain has been presented by the colum- 
{nist Joseph Alsop. He points out that 
the lack of vigorous imaginative Amer- 
‘ican leadership during the last 5 years 
jis in part responsible for the plight of 
jour ally, Mr, Alsop’s column from the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
24, 1958, follows: 

LONDON: FACADE AND REALITY 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
p Lonpox.—In the pale sunshine, 13 years 
after the great victory, London hardly seems 
the same wounded hero of a city that it used 
to be for so long after the war. 

The outward surface is more prosperous 
than ever. The magical London combination 
of green open space and crowded avenue, 
of intimacy and public splendor, of double 
polished glossiness and carefully preserved 
patina of age is also more magical than ever, 
because it is so unchanging in a fast chang- 
ing world. And London is more than ever 
the most agreenble of all the great world 
cities for a foreign visitor. 

These refiections on London's surface may 
seein more appropriate for a posteard for the 
homefolks, showing some such familiar tour- 
int sight as the changing of the guard. Yet 
they are necessary, in order to put into pro- 
portion the fairly brutal thing that also 
needs to be said. In sum, this London with 
its rich and charming surface, whose shin- 
ing courage so recently set an example to 
the world, is now a city that all but stinks 
of defeat. 
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The fact, if it is a fact, Is of infinite im- 
portance to all the nations of the West. But 
judgments of atmospheres are unavoldably 
personal; and so I shall speak more person- 
ally in the present report than is customary 
in this space. 

In the postwar years, I have made at least 
one visit of inquiry to London each year. In 
all that period, whether under labor gov- 
ernments or conservative governments, the 
essential London drama has been the same. 
It has been the drama of the Brtish people 
grimly-struggling to maintain Britain's his- 
toric role as one of the great world powers, 
after the fearful human and material and 
strategic losses of the Second World War. 

It has been a pretty moving drama to 
watch, but now it seems to be coming to an 
end. There are just too many signs of the 
disarray that always, in every army, foretells 
the acceptance of defeat. 

For example, the feature of British political 
life that has always most amazed me was 
the fact that any given moment, almost every 
one from the Prime Minister downward, at 
every level and in every sphere, somehow 
struck the same note. It might be a belli- 
gerent note or a friendly note, or any other 
kind of note. But it was always the same. 

It used to make me feel like a geologist 
climbing about over an enormous rock, tap- 
ping with his hammer everywhere and always 
getting exactly the same “ping” or pong“ 
wherever he tapped. But all this is over now. 
The most extraordinary and discordant va- 
riety of ntoes is now to be heard, from the 
different leaders of the two major parties, 
from the civil servants and the ministers they 
are charged with advising, even among the 
higher permanent stats of single ministries. 

The cause of this wholly novel discord of 
ideas and attitudes is really simple enough. 
Britain today is squarely confronted with at 
least half a dozen major problems which 
Britain alone does not have the means to 
solve. 


There is Britain’s economic problem, which 
keeps Britain on a permanent brink of dis- 
aster. For example, approximately 22 per- 
cent of Britain lifeblood, the hard currency 
revenue of the Sterling area, comes from two 
highly unstable ex-colonial countries, 
Ghana and Malaya. 

Again, the loss of the Middle Eastern ol! 
sources, which are now In ever-greater 
danger, will add & cruel billion dollars a 
year to the debit side of Britain's national 
balance sheet. A single individual, the 
Sheikh of Kuweit, contributes very nearly 10 
percent of the new capital annually avail- 
able in the Sterling area, which is desper- 
ately short of capital. And so the story 
goes. 

There is Britain's strategic problem, which 
is insoluble because of the economic prob- 
lem. For example, the so-called support 
costs which the Germans have been paying 
for the British divisions in NATO amount to 
less than $130 million. But because the 
Germans are refusing to pay these costs, the 
British government is thinking of cutting 
its NATO contribution beyond the point of 
acute danger, In a way that will prejudice 
all Britain’s relations with the new Europe, 
and for a sum really hardly larger than the 
British pig subsidy. 

There is the Middle Eastern problem. 
which looks Uke it is growing desperate. 
For example, the old Iraqi strong man, Nurt 
Pasha, was recently in London to repeat his 
anguished warnings that the Kremlin would 
soon play the anti-Israeli ace, which wil) in 
turn take every trick in the Arab pack. The 
leading British experts are now reluctantly 
convinced that Nurl’s warnings are probably 
well founded. But in all the British Gov- 
ernment I could not discover any man with 
any positive idea about parrying this 
epective Soviet maneuver, which will be like 
a dogger thrust at Britain's very jugular. 
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One could continue the recital almost in- 
definitely, covering all the foreign policy, 
problems involved in the approach to the 
summit conference, all the domestic political 
problems revealed by the Conservative 
Party's swinging defeat in the Rochdale by- 
election, and soon. But I have sald enough 
to illustrate the tragic polnt I haye been 
trying to make. t 

If it is a true point, it is tragic for Amer~ 
ica as well as for Britain; for Britain's 
defeat will almost surely mean the West's 
defeat. Worse still, we in America will have 
our own share of the blame for the tragedy. 
For vigorous, imaginative and courageous 
American leadership is now the most essen- 
tial ingredient in the solution of almost all 
our allies’ problems, and Britain's above all. 
And this eesential American ingredient has 
been utterly lacking for the last 5 years. 


Wearing of the Leek 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
old Welsh saying, “Hateful is the man 
who does not love the land in which he 
was reared.” So, with more than a few 
drops of Welsh blood, I must pay tribute 
in the Congress of the United States to 
the national symbol of my ancestral 
home, St. David. 

As the arrival of March 17 has meant 
the wearing of the green for the Irish, 
for the Welsh March 1 has meant the 
wearing of the leek. This national 
flower of Wales was first worn in a battle 
against the Saxons on the advice of St- 
David to distinguish them from their 
enemies. 

Much folklore is assoclated with our 
patron saint. Tradition has it that his 
birth was foretold 30 years earlier by an 
angel to St. Patrick. Some say that he 
lived to the ripe old age of 147 and a 
10th century manuscript gives his death 
date as A. D. 601. But one thing is cer- 
tain—during his life he towered among 
his fellows by his holiness, his wisdom 
and his eloquence to become the spirit of 
a vigorous nation. 

Those who are Welsh may recall the 
tale of the bees that St. David bl 
and sent to Ireland with their keeper. 
the monk Modomnoc. They kept 50 
quiet during the trip that the sailors 
did not know they were there, but whe? 
they landed, they began at once to b 
around, build honeycombs, and make 
honey. 

I like the comparison that has been 
made between these bees and the con 
tributions that St. David's countryme? 
have made to America. Someone said: 
“When the Welsh settle in a place, 
buzz loudly and contribute to their * 
home a certain tart and spicy swee 
ness—plus a sting when the occasion 
demands it,” 

As a sample of the honey the welsh, 
have contributed to America, there ¥ 
Captain Jones who commanded the May- 
flower, Roger Williams and William 


_ Penn who founded two colonies built on. 
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religious liberty,.and Thomas Jefferson 
Who voiced our Nation's fight for free- 
dom from Gréat Britain in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


The Trouble With Harry 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
Clude an editorial from the New Haven 
(Conn.) Register on the subject of a 
recent speech made by a former Presi- 
dent. This speech, as all his others, was 
made not as an effort to rally nonparti- 
an action but in the interests of pure 

s political expediency. Mr, Truman's ef- 
€ctiveness is on the wane, for his utter- 
have taken on a complexion of 

tt frantic contempt, libelous accusa- 

Ons, and sheer demagoguery that fewer 
cy fewer people, except himself, can 

lieve what he has to say. 

I think the editorial which follows re- 
pects the national indignation which 

resulted from distortion of fact by 

an ex- President of the United States: 

Tue Tadum Wrru Harry ` 
wane trouble with ex-President Truman Is 
h t he has begun to take his glve- em- 
ell" capacity too seriously, Itis one thing 
Wh: trunk and forthright as a politician— 
tt ich is the most that Mr. Truman achieves. 
lu another thing to rise to the exceptional 
are ties for national leadership which 
wee to every ex-President. 

kri Truman has demonstrated strikingly 
the Nation—and for Connecticut with Its 
an osing special session of the legistature— 

Of the weaknesses of a purely partisan 

ch to unemployment. 

i — 905 exultant attack upon the Eisenhower 
that nistration he has made it quite clear 
oe whole problem of national pros- 
of Y—and beyond it, the largor problems 
tiyip nding American strength and produt- 
ured’, in a dangerous world—is to be meas- 
1 on in political terms by his standards, 
clear that the prospect of 5 million 
able Ployed Americans is hardly uncomfort- 
blame” rry S. Truman—so long as he can 
is € thelr plight on the Republicans.. It 
h Slear that every other setback to American 
Mealy and disappointment for American 
tee 25 à certain cheerfully accepted vulue 
Naa Truman 50 long as it can be attrib- 
to the failures of Republican policy. 
Certain ny seem to be good politics. It is 
Mr Tr y full of the oportunism upon which“ 
‘tious en has bullt his career, But we 
or the doubt that even the most worried, 
Unem Most embittered of today's presently 
tude p people, will fnd in such an atti- 
or Cries answer to their personal problems 

answer to national need. 

mig Truman might have been expected to 

to 8 with the Republican appronch 

But 2 8 action in a period of recession. 

is disappointing to note that, once 

fact ae has gone far beyond constructive 

in nood responsible alternative to indulge 
12 urate and reckless exapgerutions. 

ble Truman view prevails, it will be im- 
e to find a common course for a Demo- 

tration ong res and a Republican adminis- 


to follow in the t 
a irding e countr 
Buinst Ita troubles, 7 $ 
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But such a view cannot prevail. There are 
still too many men who—like ex-President 
Herbert Hoover—recognize that partisanship 
can never solve really serious problems, and 
who seek, accordingly, to find a basis for con- 


structive and confident action by mon of-all. 


parties when a national crisis must be faced. 


Note on Trinity Partnership by Oroville 
Mercury À 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
or 


HORN. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
October 18 issue of last year, the Oroville 
Mercury had an interesting editorial en- 
titled “Congress Getting Wise to the 
Socialists.” As the Trinity partnership 
bills await action in the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, this time- 
ly article offers extra food for thought. 

The editorial points out the movement 
during the last session to loosen the reins 
on TVA interest obligations. In effect, 
public power supporters were out to lim- 
it TVA interest payments to 40 more 
years, following which it could “freeload” 
without any effective controls. Fortu- 
nately, this cagy attempt was thwarted— 
and by a considerable majority in the 
Senate. 

Is it not ironic that the public power 
faction refers to Trinity partnership as 
a “giveaway to private utilities,” when 
it asks 160 million Americans to pay $101 
million a year for electric bills of 5 million 
in the Tennessee Valley? If there ever 
was a giveaway this is it. And public 
power advocates are trying for a different 
kind of giveaway in opposing the part- 
nership arrangement at Trinity—that is 
giving away $310 million worth of direct 
public benefits for the sole benefit of 
public power's principal pet, the prefer- 
ence agency, Public power is fighting 
Trinity partnership because the prefer- 
ence agency will not be able to get Trinity 
power any cheaper than 93 percent of 
the people in northern California, 

It does not seem to make any differ- 
ence to the preference pushers whether 
joint development of Trinity nets $310 
million or $310 billion—their platform 
and line would be the same. It is time we 
did something to shatter both. 

I respectfully include the editorial re- 
ferred to above, from the Oroville Mer- 
cury, at this point in the Recorp: 
Concress GETTING WISE TO THE SOCIALISTS 

Soclalists in Congress had it figured out 
that a bill would pass during the recent ses- 
sion making it possible for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to pay Interest on the huge 
public money investment for TVA only for 
40 yeurs, then be free of congressional review 
and control, 

The bill, however, was amended in Senate 
committee to provide that TVA must con- 
tinue to poy interest indefinitely. When 
the bill reached the Senate floor a still more 
stringent anti-Socialist amendment was 
added providing that TVA must make a pay- 


ment ench year of $10 million to reduce the 
principal, 
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The TVA Senators were greatly agitated. 
But Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, pointed 
out that 5 million persons in the Tennessee 
Valley were asking the other 160 million 
Americans to pay $101 million a year toward 
their electricity bill. When the vote. came 
only six Senators yoted against the amend- 
ment. 

Thus it was seen that the country is getting 
tired of the constant nibbling by the Social- 
ists whereby they force the rest of us to pay 
the bills of the lucky few. 

That Senate vote, by the way, Indicated 
that the partnership plan for use of Trinity 
project power may be successful. 


Pensions for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend-my remarks I would like 
to include a letter from Mr. George A. 
Schick, of Lisbon, N. Dak., on the subject 
of pensions for World War I veterans. 
The letter speaks for itself: 

Lisson, N. Dak., January 15, 1958. 
Hon. Usner-L. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is in regards to pensions for 
World War I veterans, looking back we find 
all Civil War veterans were pensioned, also 
the Spanish-American War veternns were 
pensioned, and the World War II veterans 
got everything but a pension, and it wouldn't 
be too much of a surprise if they got a pen- 
sion in the near future; but what has been 
done about World War I veterans? America 
took these men and sent them where she 
seen fit to face bullets, et cetra, they went 
and done their job. (Now they're the for- 
gotten men) now we're even barred from the 
veterans’ hospitals unless we're service con- 
nected, as you well know the youngest of 
these World War I veterans is over 60 years 
of age, and are passing out of the picture at 
the rate of over 240 a day. When is America 
üguring on doing something for these men? 

Our President docsn't seem to be for giving 
these gallant men their right and just pen- 
sion, but he sure has plenty to throw across 
the ocean, and for sputpiks, raising Federal 
wages, and so forth, and what have you. I 
see where 1 farmer got around $200,000 
just for not raising the staff of life (wheat), 
yet there is no money for these men that 
faced bullets that America might live. Most 
all of these men now are over 00 years of 
age. Some are still struggling along on 
farms; some in other business, etc. It is 
time they are retired and let younger blood 
take over. 

We want 4 pension of $100 per month, and 
not to be barred from any veterans hospitals, 
and this pension is not to be counted against 
our social security or vice versa. We want 
$100 per month with no strings attached. so 
we can buy the bare necessities the remain- 
der of our days, which isn't long any more. 

World War I veterans sre organizing all 
over the United States and our purpose is to 
get our $100 per month pension. Right in 
Lisbon now we have a membership of over 
200, and that number is slowly crowing. 
We have all agreed that the only way we 
can get our rightful pension is through the 
ballot box. 

We want to thank you for the fine job you 
have done for the State of North Dakota, 
and also what you have done in the past for 
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World War I veterans, and we are counting 
on you as our representative to try and do 
something for these forgotten men, before 
there is nothing left to do but look over the 
tombstones that mark their graves. 

GEORGE A. SCHICK, 

A World War I Veteran, 


A Bill To Amend the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill which will amend the 
Social Security Act, and provide a more 
liberal application of the law. 

In the first instance my bill would 
remove the present limitation of $1,200 
per annum on outside income that can 
be earned by those who are recipients of 
social-security benefits. In this day and 
age when the cost of living continues to 
spiral upward, and savings have been 
evaporated, it is most difficult for many 
of our elder citizens to make ends meet, 
and to provide themselves with even the 
bare necessities of life. The removal of 
the income limitation will enable them 
to live more comfortably and securely in 
their old age, without the fear of depend- 
ency on other members of the family, or 
on society itself. 

The second provision of the bill would 
make full social-security benefits payable 
to men at the age of 60, and to women 
at the age of 55. The current require- 
ments are 65 years of age for men, and 
62 years of age for women. The reduc- 
tion in this age limit would permit many 
of our working force to retire earlier than 
anticipated from the labor market, and 
thus make room for the thousands of 
younger men and women who must be 
absorbed into this labor market each 
year. Today many firms in private in- 
dustry have a fixed policy against hir- 
ing new workers who are over 40, and 
yet have a firm policy of retiring workers 
who have reached the age of 65. Labor 
and management have been giving much 
thought and consideration to the prob- 
lem of the older worker and his retire- 
ment, but there is need for further re- 
search which must be undertaken by 
industry, labor, and the employces them- 
selves. By 1975 it is estimated that there 
will be more than 20 million Americans 
65 years of age and over. The number 
of elder citizens in this country is grow- 
ing larger each year, and it is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to re- 
evaluate and revise, if necessary, our 
programs for the welfare of these senior 
citizens. 

The third section of this package bill 
provides for the elimination of the re- 
quirement that an individual must have 
attained the age of 50 before he is eligible 
to reccive disability-insurance benefits. 
Under the present law many people who 
are disabled through no fault of their 
own must walt years before they reach 
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the age of 59 and can apply for benefits. 
In the meantime they are forced to rely 
on relatives, friends or welfare agencies 
for their very existence. Removing the 
age limitation would permit a worker to 
file immeditaely for benefits after he has 
become disabled, and would in some 
small measure contribute to his support 
and that of his dependents. 

The welfare of all our citizens, young 
or old, able or disabled, should be of pri- 
mary concern to us, and I believe that 
this legislation, which brings into 1 pack- 
age 3 major changes in the Social Secu- 
rity Act, would help us keep pace with 
the changing scene, and would certainly 
be a humanitarian act benefiting so 
many more of our people, 


Strains on Our Canadian Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Forrest Davis, which appeared in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1958: . 

Eaton, Premium Orrs Case STRAINS OUR 
CANADIAN Tres 
(By Forrest Davis) 

WASHINGTON.—One sometimes wonders 
whether our unwieldy Federal bureaucracy 
has been sufficiently briefed on the oft- 
stated desire of President Eisenhower and his 
Foreign Affairs Adjutant, John Foster Dulles, 
to cultivate fair, seemly, and neighborly re- 
lations with friends and allies. The admin- 
istration of mutual assistance, for example, 
is subject in some cases to delays hard to 
explain on the ground of normal bureaucratic 
procrastination. 

Afghanistan is a critical point of United 
States-U. S. S. R. rivalry. The Afghan king- 
dom has waited with decreasing impatience 
for the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to process the joint endeavor to build 
a modern university at Kabul and an inter- 
national airport on a strategic route from 
East to West. The fumble has held things 
up for a year and a half. ‘ 

I cite this instance among others because 
our earlier ventures in Afghanistan have 
been deplored on the ground that they were 
not easily visible to Afghans. While Moscow 
was paving the streets of Kabul for all to see, 
we build a hydroelectric and irrigation sys- 
tem in a remote valley; an enterprise which 
is, by and large, a fiasco. There being no 
ready market for hydroelectric power, the 
plant's turbines have not yet been installed. 
Nor is the valley suitable to large-scale agri- 
culture, the soll being saline. 

A great university and an international 
airport could impress even the mountain 
tribes. 

A more vexing problem in this vein con- 
fronts our Government and economy not in 
the far recesses of Asia but with our nearest 
friend and neighbor. Canada Is essential to 
our security and well-being more than any 
other nation, yet by some perverse train of 
events our Government seems bent upon af- 
Tording the Canadians ever fresh occasion 
for grievance. \ 

No sooner had the administration ylelded 
to Canadian remonstrances over surplus 
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grain disposal policies that dried up the 
Dominion’s usual wheat market abroad 
than we seriously curtailed our imports of 
Canadian petroleum. Pacific Coast markets 
have furnished the incentive for develop- 
ment of the great new oil fields of Western 
Canada, 

These fields and their convenient output 
are important to us on three counts. First, 
their southward flow would not be subject to 
the hazard of a sea voyage in time of war. 
Secondly, Canada’s oil wealth strengthens 
the economy of our most remunerative cus- 
tomer and oll exports help balance the trade 
settlements which run too heavily against 
Canada. Thirdly, United States capital is 
largely represented in the Canadian fields, 
capital which must continue to be inyested 
in th Dominion to the benefit of both coun- 
tries. 

The disadvantage which Canadians feel 
exists against the United States feeds the 
buy-British campaign called into belng by 
the Tory Prime Minister, John Diefenbaker, 
That campaign already has reduced United 
States exports and bids fair to injure our 
trade to the north even more. The cam- 
paign, moreover, is popular and much 18 
being made of it in the current parliamen- 
tary campaign. 

Into this troubled situation the Depart- 
ment of Justice has seen fit to inject an- 
other abrasive issue. The Department's de- 
termination to appeal the unanimous Ta* 
Court decision of last April in the Premium 
Iron Ores and Cyrus Eaton income tax cases 
far transcends the interest of the Cleveland 
financier and his associates.. It threatens 
the tax convention between Washington and 
Ottawa, under which the huge and profit- 
able American investment in Canadian raw 
resources and industry has gone forward. 

The Diefenbaker government has reits 
erated the protest of the St. Laurent gov- 
ernment to our State Department 
what the Financial Post of Toronto calls 
“an outrageous United States tax raid- 
Other Canadian newspapers have been no 
less forthright. G. C. Nowlan, the Domin- 
ion Minister of National Revenue, has call 
the attention of the Parliament at Ottaw® 
to the grave consequences which would fol- 
low a successful appeal in the United States 
courts of the Premium and Eaton matters 

As matters stand it appears that the De. 
partment of Justice, acting for the In 
Revenue Bureau, having gained a deferral on 
February 17, intends bringing the case UP 
next October. Meanwhile, the whole ques“ 
tion of United States-Canadian tax relation“ 
ships will be in suspense. 

The Revenue Bureau's claim of something 
like $2 million from Cyrus Eaton and 62“ 
million from Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., ye 
disallowed last spring by all 18 judges 
the United States Tax Court. The Jus t 
Department had, in effect, demanded tha 
all the judges be polled. Ordinarily, given 
the added weight of international exped! 
ency, the case would have been dropped. 

Not so. In the face of the Dominion Gov" 
ernment's protest and the full force of bee 
nadian opinion, the Reyenue Bureau t 
the Department of Justice insist upon tres 7 
ing the Eaton-Premium claim as jum’ 
another attempt to wring money from 5 
willing taxpayers. It is such failures in 
coordinate policy on a high level, to restra 
bureaucratic geal in the interest of * 
national comity that contributes to © 
reputation abroad as a brusque and 

gets 


friend, 

On its international level the issue fung 
down to this: The Canadian Governme? 
holds Premium Ores to be a Canadian on 
ration subject only to Canadian taxation isa 
its profits. Our tax people hold that beca" i 
certain company transactions took place d 
Mr. Eaton's Cleveland offices, the pite- 
States Government is entitled to a tax y- 
The Tax Court ruled with the Canadian 6° 
ernment’s contention, 
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The cose against Mr. Eaton and his as- 
S0ciate, William R. Daley and his wife, rests 
On a technical dispute, resglved in favor of 
the defendants last April. 

Considering the present aggravated cli- 
Mate of the United States-Canadian relations 
and the necessity of negotiating a new tax 
“treaty if the appellate court held with the 

venue Bureau, it would seem the part of 
Wisdom for the State Department to use its 
800d offices with the Department of Justice. 

are sufficient causes of dispute more 
dificult of settiement—St. Lawrence Water- 
Way toll subsidies, the adjustment of pe- 
leum quotas, the prospect of larger import 
duties on lead, zinc, and other metals so 
that it wouid seem the administration should 
ate this superficially minor but funda- 
Mentally dangerous difference. 


Judge John J. Aponick New President 
Judge of Pennsylvania’s 11th Judicial 
District 


7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


+ Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Pes FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the 
t ORD, I include the following editorial 
rom the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader- 
Evenings News of February 27, 1958, 
1 the selection of Judge John J. 
hoak to become the 16th president 
udge a the 11th judicial district of 
vania, the court being located at 
Wilkes-Barre: 
- New PRESIDENT- JUDCE 
His commission haying arrived and been 
Maurded. Judge John J. Aponick of West 
jug coe will become the 16th president 
Midge of the 11th Judicial District of Penn- 
Prania on Saturday, succeeding President 
Udge W. Alfred Valentine who retires to- 
la after a distinguished career as a 
Wyer and jurist. x 
igat lith judicial district, which now is 
{ted to Luzerne County, included Wayne, 
Susquehanna, Bradford and Tioga Counties, 
18115 as Luzerne, when it was created in 
- It also embraced Lackawanna, which 
Sr Was part of Luzerne. Subsequently, 
date and Monroe were added. At a later 
tour the district included Columbia, Mon- 
r, and Wyoming Counties. 
tp time to time, the district was renr- 
of and for a period Luzerne was part 
the 13th judicial district. 
lith judicial district had only one 
at the time it was establizhed and 


| 

he 
ized i Additional law judges were author- 
Orphan, 1807. 1874, 1901, and 1913. The 
— Court is separate and has its own 

~ ent judge. 

tome 8e APonick follows in the footsteps of 
el Of the community's most illustrious 
— The list includes, in order of thelr 
B. ain, the names of Seth Chapman, John 
W + Thomas Burnside, David Scott, 


A. Ham Jessup, John N. Conynghem, Garrick , 


ta ing, Charles E. Rice, Stanley Wood- 

„John Lynch, George S. Forris, Henry 

+ William S. McLean, Ir, Benjamin 
and W. Alfred Valentine. 

Denne his third term os a member 

Judge Aponick takes on no 

mau responsibility, for that invariably ís 

Judice Of distinction in any line. The 

ry Is no exception to the rule. 


A. 
R. Jones 


Ow 
ot the 


Automatically became the president 
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Judge Aponick is well prepared for his 
new role by education, experience and tem- 
perament. He has acquitted himself ably 
in the 2 decades he has been on the bench, 
carrying out his pledge to administer jus- 
tice impartially. He has supplemented his 
legal attainments by service in other flelds 
in peace and in war. His has been a well- 
rounded career, highlighted by an impres- 
sive record and a beco modesty. That 
he is a worthy successor to Judge Valentine 
is perhaps as fine a compliment as might be 
paid to him. 

Friends and neighbors, in offering con- 
gratulations, will wish him well in his new 
capacity, 


Sacramento Union Tackles Another 
Federal Power Blooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
recent hearings on Trinity partnership 
legislation, Federal power supporters 
claimed that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. was making unfair profits from the 
Central Valley project. This is untrue, 
and anyone with economic sense knows 
it is. Federal power has pulled another 
blooper in trying to cast a shroud of 


-suspicion on the partnership bills pend- 


ing before the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 

The Sacramento Union in its editorial 
of February 9, 1958, What Profits? shows 
why latest Federal power claim is 
false. First of all, partnership op 
ents ignore the basics of State control 
over private utilities. They would like 
the public to believe that P. G. & E. and 
other utilities run rampant on rate 
charges for bigger profits. They do not 
specify that P. G. & E. profits are based 
on 6 percent of its plant investment. 
Thus, as the Sacramento Union points 
out, if the company “had a billion dol- 
lars invested in a plant, its profits would 
be calculated on that investment, 
whether it sold 5 billion or 10. billion 
kilowatts of electric energy.” 

It is obvious then that any purchase 
of power is an operating expense, and 
is not used in figuring out the 6 percent 
rate of return. Again, quoting from the 
Union, if the P. G. & E. “purchased $1 
million worth of power from the Bureau 
of Reclamation and sold it for $2 million 
the extra million dollars would have to 
be passed along to consumers in the 
form of lower rates.” 

Unfortunately, the supporters of all- 
Federal development of the Trinity 
River project have sufficiently confused 
the CVP power issue in their efforts to 
prevent P. G. & E. participation at Trin- 
ity. We need more clarifications of the 
Sacramento Union caliber to dispel the 
haze around utility profits. 

I respectfully include the Sacramento 
Union editorial, referred to above, at 
this point in the RECORD: \ 

Wat Prortrs?—Bureav POWER 
| SoLo TO P. G. & E. 

A poorly Informed Comptroller General of 

the United States told a committee of Con- 
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gress last week that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. was making too great a profit from the 
power it purchased from the Central Valley 
project. The P. G. & E., under California 
law, makes no profit on any electricity it sells, 
whether it ls produced by a company gen- 
erator or by some agency from Which it is 
purchased. 

Such profit as the P. G. & E. makes is based 
on 6 percent of its plant investment. If it 
had a billion dollars invested in a plant, its 


profit would be calculated on that invest- 


ment, whether it sold 5 billion or 10 billion 
kilowatts of electric energy. 

If it purchased $1 million worth of power 
from the Bureau of Reclamation and sold it 
for $2 million, the extra million dollars would 
have to be passed along to consumers in the 
form of lower rates. 

Purchase of power is an operating expense 
only and cannot be used to determine the 
6 percent (or less) which the company is 
allowed to make, under very strict California 
PUC regulations, 

The only way the company can expand its 
plant investment is to get money directly 
from the people of this State who want to 
invest their money. And the only way they 


can induce people to invest money with them 


for this purpose is to perform in such a man- 
ner as to warrant the confidence of the people 
with money to invest. 

The only place where the P. G. & E. is 
authorized to make any profit is on the rate 
of return against its capital investment 
its physical properties. 


— In the Niche of Time 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. WALTER STAUFFER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. STAUFFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the County Leader, Newtown 
Square, Pa., February 27, 1958, on our 
colleague, Ben James, a member of the 
Pennsylvania delegation who will retire 
this year after five terms in the House. 
Those of us who have known BEN over 
the years feel the article is a well-de- 
served tribute to his long service to his 
district, State, and country: 

IN THE NICHE or TIME 

The real effect of the retirement of United 
States Congressman BENJAMIN F. Jawes will 
not be felt until next year, when a successor 
opens quarters in the hoary Old House Office 
Building in Washington. 

We were privileged to meet the big fella 
more than a year before he first ran for Con- 
gress, back around the waning months of 
1946. At that time we were impressed with 
the idea that here was a man who could get 
things done. In fact, that was part of the 
first congressional campaign theme for Bia 
Ben in 1948, 

Since his initial election in 1948—91,103 
for the then Villanovian, to 56,116 for a 
guy named Snyder—Bew James gained in 
local popularity just as he increased in stat- 
ure and importance with the men in whose 
midst he tolied. 

In 1956, Mr. James had 137,222 faithfuls 
pull the lever over his name. His Demo- 
cratic opponent, a dude named Welsh, 
pooled 84,507, The plurality of the gettings- 
done gentleman had grown by 46,029 in 
five elections. His majority had kept pace, 
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the gaudy 52,715 being 17,638 more than the 
majority over his 1948 opponent. 

This continued increase in appeal can be 
attributed to one great factor; BEN JAMES 
could get things done. 

Ben did not make all the local appear- 
ances for which political leaders requested. 
He was not a baby kisser. He did not make 
regular visits to the post offices, which were 
his domain, so to speak. He never per- 
mitted the use of his name in a trumped 
up or empty publicity story. 

Ben had a quiet way of accomplishing 
things. He never promised anything con- 
crete if there was even a remote chance that 
he could not produce. Many a person left 
his office inwardly believing his appeal would 
reap no rewards, only to receive subsequent 
news that everything had worked out as 
wanted. 

Often times, after an appellant left his 
office, Brn would reach for the telephone 
and quietly call a friend in the particular 
department concerned with the request. He 
knows important people in every high Goy- 
ernment office—and in many cases, knows 
them on an intimate basis. 

Every letter opened in the Congressman's 


office is answered within 24 hours. If re- 


quested information is not readily available, 
the correspondent is so informed. He has 
a staf trained to his own standards: To get 
things done. 

When community leaders were protesting 
the recent cross-country. highway, Bic Ben 
told them how to organize and what to do. 
He arranged a meeting with the highest po- 
tentate in the Federal Bureau of Roads, 
and practically had a commitment even be- 
fore the local leaders had their meeting. 

Mr. James never permitted the full story 
of that and similar accomplishments to be 
reported to his constituents with him in the 
hero role. 

“No,” he would say, “this is their story 
(meaning the local leaders). 
their people all about it.” 

The same situation was repeated many 
times. His role in helping keep Westing- 
house In Lester, get ship contracts for local 
yards, have benefits obtained for frustrated 
veterans, expedite local agencies In obtain- 
ing loan sand grants, and speeding up local 
post-office construction, has been, for the 
most part, known only to those with whom 
he actually came in contact. Tha tis the way 
he always wanted it. 5 

Yet, with his reluctance to blow his own 
horn, Mr. James could get pretty upset when 
someone who knew the facts, gave the credit 
elsewhere or ignored his part altogether. He 
also fumed when asked to do soemthing for 
anyone who was dishonest. Strictly honest. 
himself he found it dificult to condone any 
other course, He did not like fakery in any 
form. A 

Regardless of whom the Delaware County 
voters send to Washington in BEN JAMES’ 
place it will be some time before be is for- 
gotten, elther by his colleagues who looked 
to him for advice and counsel, or by his Dela- 
ware County constituents who never falled to 
recelve an answer and never received a phony 
answer. 

Ben James, the printer, who rose from boy 
apprentice to the presidency and board 
chairmanship of one of the finest printing 
houses in America; ` 

Ben James, the township commissioner, 
who sought to help make his home commu- 
nity a better place in which to live; 

BEN James, the State legisiator, who became 
a stalwart in ePnnsylvania governmental 
circles in his quest for better recognition of 
his home county; 

And, BEN James, United States Congress- 
man, is on the threshold of becoming Ben 
James, retired statesman, contented family 
man, and, perhaps, world traveler. 

In this fifth life of Ben James, he will be 
accompanied by Frieda, a wife whose loyli- 


Let them tell 
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ness, vivaciousness, and sincerity have had 
much to do with the success And public ac- 
ceptance of her husband. 

Ben James has serevd his community well. 
When this trem of Congress is over, he will 
have earned the comfort and esteem that 
will be his in retirement. 


Alaska Statehood Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner of Feb- 
ruary 25 has performed a service by set- 
ting forth in its editorial of that day 
comments from 11 newspapers through- 
out the States advocating immediate 
Alaska statehood, Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I place the Alaska edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 


COMMENT ON STATEHOOD 


The Nation's press has taken up the cause 
of advocating action on Alaska statehood 
more insistently than ever before, although 
we have always had strong support from the 
fourth estate. 

Here is a sampling of editorial comment 
which has appeared in the past few weeks; 

Detroit Times: “Advocates of statehood for 
Alaska are predicting Congress in the new 
session will grant a place of equality in the 
American Union to the Territory so inti- 
mately related to the security and prosperity 
of the whole Nation, We hope they are good 
prophets, and that they will take a page out 
of their own experience as a guide.“ 

Madisonville (Ky.) Messenger: “It is alien 
to the spirit of our institutions to keep a 
large group of Americans—well over 200,000 
now and rapidly increasing—in the second- 
class citizenship of territorial status.” 

Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser: Alaska 
should be a state because that is the best 
way to strengthen and to realize the poten- 
tlalities of a growing region that constitutes 
the closest approximation of a frontier with 
the Soviet Union anywhere under American 
laws.“ 

New York Journal-American: “There is no 
sound argument against Alaskan statehood. 
There never has been one. This session of 
Congress can bring to itself the honor of 
fulfilling a historic obligation. By doing it, 
it will win the applause of the American 
people.” 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times: “This year is 
a good one for making two new states. Both 
could name Senators and Representatives in 
November along with the rest of the coun- 
try. And the new'states would have 2 years’ 
experlence as parts of the Federal Govern- 
ment before going to the polls to vote for 
a President in 1960." 

Wilmington (Del,) Journal Every Evening: 
“Alaska has been ripe for statehood for 
years, and there have been Indications that 
1958 may be the year. In the House Spenk- 
er Raysunn has proclaimed his powerful 
support for the measure, and in the Senate 
partisan considerations, which hurt Alas- 
Ka’s chances in other sessions, seemed to be 
giving way to a bipartisan feeling that both 
parties might gain by admitting Alaska.” 

San Francisco Examiner: “Prospects are 
More encouraging at this session of Con- 
gress than they ever have been that a bill 
admitting Alaska to statehood will be passed. 
It is a matter of simple justice and urgent 
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national security that it should be passed.“ 

Washington Daily News: “It is evident 
that if statehood for Alaska is brought to a 
vote in Congress this year its chances of 
passage are good, It's just as evident that 
opposition to Hawallan statehood still is so 
strong it can kill the Alaskan bill if the 
two are tied together. Both Territories 
should be States. The cynical practice of 
playing one off agalrist the other hurts both 
and adds nothing to the stature of those 
responsible.” 

New York Times: “There has been a shift 
in the statehood situation since 1953 as 
Alaska's political strength has grown and as 
Hawaii's leftwing elements have frightened 
off some former friends of Hawaiian state- 
hood. There is no quarrel between the 
Hawatian statehood advocates and the Alas- 
kans. If Alaska gets through at this ses- 
sion Hawall's chances at the next session 
will be improved. But the parliamentary 
attempt to tie the two together comes —let 
there be no mistake about that—from those 
who don't want either Territory to enjoy 
self-government that prevalls in other parts 
of the Union.” 

Washington Post and Times Herald: “Both 
Republicans and Democrats seemed to have 
concluded not only that Alaska's cause is 
just, but also that both parties would bene- 
fit from early passage of enabling legisla- 
tion. Interior Secretary Seaton has been a 
consistent supporter of statehood and last 
year suggested a sensible plan for protection 
of the Federal interests in Alaska that has 
become the basis of the present bill * * * 
the most promising course is to concentrate 
on passing the Alaska bill now, In full con- 
fidence that when Alaska finally assumes 
her privileges and responsibilities as a reg- 
ular member of the Union, Hawaii will not 
be far behind.” 

It has been a long time since we've read 
an antistatehood editorial. 


—— — 


Catholic University Scientific Work 
Praised by Dr. Killian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, thé 
Catholic University of America is one of 
the outstanding institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. 

Last week it took another important 
advance in its mission and objectives in 
the field of higher education, with the 
laying of the cornerstone for the new 
Keane physics research center located 0? 
the campus of Catholic University. 

Among the prominent persons present 
at the cornerstone-laying ceremo t 
was Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., preside? 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol; 
ogy, and special assistant for science an 
technology to President Eisenhower. 

As carried in the Catholic Standard of 
February 28, 1958, I insert in my exten“ 
sion of remarks an address made by D™ 
Killian on that occasion: 
carne Untvyersrry Screnwrirre Wos% 

PRAISED BY Dr. KILLIAN 

Two of our-top priority objectives are oe 
increase the amount and quality of our bas 
research and to augment the capacity of our 
graduate schools of sclence. This new cen 
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ter will contribute to the fulfillment of these 
Urgent national objectives, 

It is, therefore, heartening to observe the 
Steady achievement of American universities 
in maintaining this amalgamation of ad- 
vanced teaching and research. The history 
ot this great and growing institution is im- 
Presulve evidence of this achievement. 
Catholic University pioneered in X-ray work 
as early as 1895 under Dr. Daniel W. Shea, 
and in aeronautical engineering in the early 
Part of this century, under Dr. Albert Zahm 
and Dr. Louis Crook, and in recent years we 
have witnessed the building of an outstand- 

Physics department under the leader- 
Ship of Dr. Karl F. Herzfeld. 

The building of this laboratory against the 

ckground of accomplishment exemplifies 
the will and the vitality of this university 
Spirit and gives encouragement to all who 
feel optimistic about the future of American 
education, The Catholic University of Amer- 

extends its infiuence over the Nation and 

e free world, with students from every 
State of the Union and from 58 foreign 
Countries. s i 

With these sentiments of congratulations 
and assurance, I wish for all who will work in 
pois new center, students and staff alike, a 
ull measure of the joyous experience of 
0 ing and creating, and I salute Catholic 

niversity for its vitality and its growing 
Contribution to the Nation. 


Great Plains Are Outlined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


s Mr. BREEDING.- Mr. Speaker, there 
Ppeared in the Hutchinson (Kans.) 
ews of February 26, 1958, an article 
entitled “Great Plains Are Outlined.” 
wee L. D. Wooster, secretary of the 
ten Kansas Development Associa- 
D n, describes, in the item, the distinct 
apical features and conditions which 
Tacterize the Great Plains area. 
As a former president of the Western 
Kansas Development Association, I con- 
er the article of considerable interest 
th have asked that it be reprinted in 
€ Concressronat Recor of this date: 
GREAT PLAINS ARE OUTLINED 
ats. —What are the Great Plains? What 
tae conditions which cause it to be 
fea nt definitely? What are the chief phys- 
features of the Great Plains environ- 


Menta 
0. 
Kansas 


Wooster, secretary of the Western 
Development Associution, has 
a wered as follows: 

tide A comparatively level surface of con- 
1 able extent. 

bun s cdominantiy a treeless region in con- 

halt to the forested areas in the enstern 

tary of the United States from which the 

25 Settlers came. 

the Subhumid climate. Precipitation below 

ary Average deemed necessary for the ordin- 
4 Talsing of crops, 

tree indy. Because of the relatively level, 

Nore Surface of the land the winds have a 

bam, nn unobstructed sweep across the 
Bane This increases evaporation. 

itelna qaier the climate the greater the 
dilezar of extremes of temperature 
g ards in winter and heat in the summer. 


tena’ sixth characteristic is a predominantly 
Y soil. 


* 
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Other factors effecting the manner of liv- 
ing at least in the case of western Kansas, 
are: (1) the altitude and the direction of the 
slope and lay of the land; (2) the rather 
numerous small streams, especially in the 
northwest section; (3) thick layers of sand 
and gravel forming great reservoirs for under- 
ground water; (4) native vegetation suitable 
and adapted to the foregoing factors. 


Tribute to the Late John Minadeo, 
Heroic School Patrol Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
proclaimed Thursday, February 13, 1958, 
as John Minadeo Day. 

In this proclamation the mayor point- 
ed out that this young boy, a school- 
patrol leader, sacrificed his own life on 
October 7, 1954, to protect his classmates 
from the pathway of a runaway auto- 
mobile. $ 

This young man, a native of Italy, 
emigrated to this country just 5 years 
before his act of heroism. ~ 

Johnny Minadeo was just a young boy 
who dreamed of America, and in the 
waiting period before he was permitted 
to enter the country with his parents he 
learned all he could about our great 
land. Upon his arrival he immediately 
enrolled at the Gladstone Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, and his teachers 
stated his one ambition was to become a 
good American citizen because he was 
so proud to be here. 

He was an outstanding student, and 
when appointed to the school patrol he 
accepted his responsibilities most seri- 
ously. 

On the day of the accident it has been 
said by those who witnessed it, that he 
forgot all safety to himself to keep his 
classmates from being harmed. 

It was through his heroic action that 
many were not hurt or killed. By his 
brave deed, he received although post- 
humously the honor of which he spoke 
so often to his teachers—that of being 
a citizen of the United States. 

No school could bear a more honor- 
able name than that of John Minadeo. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas John Minadeo, a school patrol 
leader, sacrificed his life on October 7, 1954, 
to protect his classmates from the pathway 
of of a runa way automobile; and 

Whereas this young man, a native of Italy, 
had emigrated to this country just 5 years 
before with his parents; and 

Whereas his heroism has been recognized 
with the posthumous award of citizenship of 
the United States, the Carnegie Medal of 
Honor, and medals from the American Auto- 
mobile Association and the Automobile Club 
of Milan, Italy; and 

Whereas the memory of his devotion to 
duty and unfilnching loyalty to the highest 
traditions of the school-safety patrols will 
be perpetuated through the dedication of 
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the new John Minadeo School in his honor: 
Now, therefore, 

I, David L. Lawrence, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me às mayor of the city 
of Pittsburgh, do hereby prociaim Thrusday, 
February 13, 1958, to be John Minadeo Day 
in Pittsburgh, and urge our citizens to give 
appropriate recognition to the valor of a 
young man whose life embodied our best 
traditions of loyalty to his fellow men. 

Done this day, February 11, 1958, at the 
office of the mayor, in witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my signature and cause the seal 
of city of Pittsburgh to be affixed. 

Davin L. LAWRENCE, 
Mayor, City of Pittsburgh. 


REMARKS MADE BY FRANK J. ZAPPALA, REPRE- 
SENTING THE ITALO-AMERICANS OF PrTTs- 
BURGH, AT THE UNVEILING OF A Bronze 
PLAQUE IN MEMORY OF JOHN MINADEO, WHO 
Diep IN PERFORMANCE OF PATROL DUTY ON 
OCTOBER 7, 1954— CEREMONY AT JOHN 
MIN AEO School, 6502 LILAC STREET AND 
SHADY AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1953, 2:30 v. M. 

We have assembled here today to pay 
tribute to the memory of a lad whose courage, 
bravery, devotion to duty, and total un- 
selfishness, symbolize everything that is sub- 
lime and noble. He died that others might 
live. 

We have often heard the old adage, 
“Actions speak louder than words“ —and by 
his actions, this boy of tender years but of 
stout heart, paid with his life in order that 
he might be worthy of the trust reposed in 
him by the school safety patrol; and in so 
doing, he not only lived up to the high ideals 
of this splendid organization, but he joined 
the ranks of immortal heroes. 

At this point, I would like to give you a 
brief history of the school safety patrol. The 
school safety patrol came into being by virtue 
of the necessity of protecting and preserv- 
ing the lives of children attending school, 
against the hazards and dangers of our ever- 
increasing traffic problems. 

The patrol idea began in the early 1920's, 
and was soon adopted by a number of cities; 
then, encouraged by the American Auto- 
mobile Association, it spread and developed 
into one of the most successful traffic safety 
movements in operation today, attracting 
worldwide attention, study, and emulation. 
Since the advent of the school safety patrol, 
community after community has reported no 
traffic fatalities in school areas, for periods 
up to 15, 20, and even 30 years. 

It was shortly after World: War I, when 
motor vehicle traffic increased enormously, 
that school and police officials and represent- 
atives of AAA Motor Clubs devised the put- 
tern for school safety patrol activity which 
has been used by an ever-growing number of 
communities. It was in 1923 that the first 
patrols were orgunized in the West. Police 
and school departments, State automobile 
associations, and other civic groups have been 
sponsoring patrols as they were formed, ever 
since. Across the Nation, patrols number 
662,000 in over 14,000 communities; and they 
serve us well—the jot they do has played 
a vital role in reducing the traffic fatality 
rate for those In the 5 to 14 age group by 
48 percent over the last 30 years. 

The boys and girls who serve on the patrols 
are selected from upper grades. They are 
outstanding students. Being chosen for pa- 
trol duty is an honor for which pupils strive. 

The patrol member must be punctual and 
pay strict attention to duty. The safety of 
schoolmates is a big responsibility. School 
children learn the rules for safe walking in 
class. The patrol boys and girls see to it 
that these rules are applied at school cross- 
ings every day. By constant repetition, good 
habits of safe walking are formed and in 
time become automatic, And usually, the 
lessons learned by the students at the school 
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crossings, go with them in the event that 
they move to other areas where there is no 
patrol to remind them. Courtesy and cau- 
tion are the keynotes guiding each student 
in the discharge of his duties. Patrol mem- 
bers are instructed to walt for a break in 
the flow of traffic before permitting children 
to cross the street. Where traffic is con- 
trolled by a police officer, the patrol member 
directs his classmates in conformity with the 
signal of the policemen. 

When they are on their own, patrol mem- 
bers post themselves so that they are clearly 
visible to approaching vehicles, but they 
stay out of the path of moving traffic. When 
it is safe, the patrols direct the children 
across the street; in some cases, a police of- 
licer is assigned to train and work with 
patrol units in each community. This com- 
radeship with the police officer, the sacri- 
fice of time to serve others, are lessons in 
good citizenship at an early age, a vital part 
of the educational process. 

The rewards of service in the school safety 
patrols last a lifetime, but the communities 
served by these boys and girls honor them 
while they are members of the patrol. To- 
ward the close of the schoo] year, many cities 
publicly honor the faithful service of their 
youthful traffic safety specialiste—in some 
cases, by designating a day as School Safety 
Patrol Day and by holding parades and re- 
views. In other cities, the youngsters are 
rewarded with a special day of fun, such as 
a picnic or a theater party. National School 
Safety Patrol Day is observed annually in 
Washington, D. C. In May of last 29,000 
patrol boys and girls, representing cities in 
the East, South, and Midwest, marched down 
Constitution Avenue before an estimated 
125.000 spectators. 

We thus see what an important part the 
safety patrol is playing in our modern edu- 
cational system, and what splendid ideals and 
principles it fosters. 

It ts obvious that young John Minadeo 
possessed all of the requisites of a patrol 
leader, when he was chosen for this impor- 
tant post by the Gladstone Junior High 
School, where he had enrolled as a student; 
and, more particularly, when we consider 
the fact that he had been here but a short 
time, having come to the United States with 
his parents, from Montagano, Province of 
Campobasso, Italy, on July 16, 1950—barely 
4 years before his tragic death. The fact 
that he had been singled out for this respon- 
gible position thrilled the boy, and he went 
into it wholeheartedly, determined to do a 
good job; he assumed the role of being his 
brothers’ keeper with a zeal and fervor com- 
parable to that of the early martyrs in the 
Roman arenas, or of the gallant soldiers and 
warriors on the battlefield. His considera- 
tion for others knew no bounds—and when 
on that tragic date of October 7, 1954, his 
sense of duty was put to a test by a runaway 
car, he met the challenge gallantly, bravely, 
heroically, unflinchingly: he set aside all 
thoughts of personal safety—he lald down 
his life, to save the lives of the comrades 
who had been entrusted to his care. 

We hear a lot these days about juvenile 
delinquency, about young hoodlums who 
are the despair of their parents, of their 
teachers, and of the law-enforcement agents. 
We read of monstrous crimes committed by 
youngsters; gangsterism among the youth 
of our Nation appears rampant; and just 
about the time we are beginning to lose hope 
and see only the prospect of a bleak, criminal 
future, along comes a boy like John Mina- 
deo to restore our confidence in our youth 
to clearly show us that boys like him are 
still in the majority; once again we realize 
that our future is safe in the hands of the 
citizens of tomorrow; we have proof posi- 
tive that youth today Is Just as fine, just 
as noble, just as brave as in any other era; 
and that the criminal element, is, thank 
God, in the minority. John Minadeo was In 
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this world a comparatively short time, but 
he did not live in vain; for after we are 
gone, we are not judged by the number of 
years that we spent on this earth, but rather 
by our deeds while we were here, regard- 
less of the span of fe allotted us. 

While, as a father of children myself, I 
realize what the loss of this boy—their only 
s0n—means to his mother and father, I 
would like to remind them that their son 
left this world in a blaze of glory; that his 
heroism will long remain as a noble example 
of self-sacrifice and altruism. He has post- 
humously been honored by receiving the 
citizenship of the United States; the Car- 
negie Medal of Honor; a gold medal of the 
American Automobile Association; a medal 
of the Automobile Club of Milano, Italy. 
Moreover, and this is of tremendous im- 
portance, in that it shows that other coun- 
tries are following the example of the United 
States—the Armando Diaz School, one of 
the foremost elementary schools in the city 
of Rome, Italy, has founded a platoon to 
function as school safety patrol, after the 
pattern of ours. This platoon is dedicated 
to John Minadeo and bears his name. 
Though he is gone, his work goes on. 

The board of education of the city of 
Pittsburgh has displayed its gratitude and 
appreciation by dedicating a new school to 
his memory, which bears his name. And 
jn keeping with this same spirit of grati- 
tude and admiration, the Italo-American 
citizens of Pittsburgh formed the John 
Minadeo memorial committee, headed by 
such eminent men as Louis P. Bilotta, gen- 
eral chairman; Fiorentino DiGirolamo, chair- 
man; Louls Carletti, treasurer; and James 
Settembrino, secretary. This committee in 
turn appointed me honory chairman and 
Official speaker of this memorable occasion, 
which I consider a truly flattering and rare 
privilege. It was due to the untiring efforts 
of this group that the necessary funds were 
raised to enable them to commission one of 
the most celebrated artists in our midst—a 
sculptor of international renown, Mr. Frank 
Vittor—to execute a monument worthy of 
this noble undertaking; a memorial that 
will pay constant homage to this youthful 
hero, and which will be placed in the school 
auditorium in commemoration of his yalor. 
The plaque, superbly sculptured by Mr. Vit- 
tor with rare skill and artistry, depicts the 
scene of the tragedy with admirable accu- 
racy. 

And now, I would like to address these 
last few words to Mr. and Mrs, Minadeo. 
While it does not bring back your boy, all 
of these honors, which have created a spirit- 
ual unity between the two great Nations he 
loved so well—the United States and Italy— 
who today have joined hands in paying pub- 
lic tribute to his memory, should be of great 


solace and comfort to you, his parents, In 


conclusion, I can only repeat, with awe and 

reverence, the words Inscribed on the bronze 

memorial: “Greater love hath no man than 
this. That a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

Remarks Mape sy Lovis P. BNorra, GEN- 
ERAL CHARMAN, JOHN MiNapEO Dar, FEB- 
RUARY 13, 1958, PITTSBURGH, PA., AT THE 
UNVEILING OF THE JOHN Minavto MEMO- 
RIAL PLAQUE 
In behalf of the fraternal and civic groups 

of Americans of Italian descent I have the 

honor to present to the representatives of 
the Pittsburgh School Board a replica of 
the plaque that is anchored to the wall of 
this magnificent school building. This 

school is a memorial to John Minadeo, a 

young Italian immigrant who died that 

other schoolchildren may live, 
The plaque reads: 
“JOHN MINADEO 


“In grateful tribute, this school is dedl- 


cated to the memory of John Minadeo, a2 
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safety patrol boy of Gladstone Junior High 
School (Pittsburgh, Pa.), who on October 7, 
1954, sacrificed his life to save the lives of 
his schoolmates from a runaway automobile. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this. That 
a man lay down his life for his friends.“ 

This boy achieved immortality at a tender 
age. Generations of future schoolchildren 
will read of his valor, his courage, and sacri- 
fice. We hope they will draw Inspiration 
from his sacrifice by learning the lesson of 
tolerance—by learning that America con-. 
sists of many races, creeds, and nationali- 
tles—that all are good Americans if they 
are good citizens regardless of where their 
parents came from. America belongs to the 
descendants of those who came by steerage 
as well as those who came on the Mayflower. 

In recent years we have seen what the 
combined talents of foreign born have 
meant to the security of our country. Dr. 
Enrico Purmi, of Italy, used the mathema- 
tical formula of Einstein, of Germany, and 
the atomic age was born. Dr. Teller, of 
Hungary, gave us the hydrogen bomb and 
Dr. von Braun, of Germany, gave America 
a satellite now circling the earth. 

Eliminate the contributions made to 
America by foreign-born Americans in the 
arts, science, and inventions and America 
would be a fourth-rate nation. 

Imagine what the opera would be with- 
out artists of Italian descent. Think what 
sports would be like without Negroes and 
sons of immigrants, A baseball boxscore 
reads like the League of Nations. The 
Fighting Irish of Notre Dame sounds more 
like the assembly of the United Nations. 
Even children of immigrants forget the 
contributions made to America by those who 
came from foreign shores. They enjoyed the 
freedoms and opportunities of this country 
but they also brought something that added 
to the strength and welfare of our country. 

We hope there will never arise the need 
to call Federal troops to this school to pro- 
tect the equal rights of children of all 
races and nationalities, We hope the sacri- 
fice of John Minadeo will remind all of the 
needs for tolerance and brotherhood—that 
in this school—children learn together and 
they learn to live together. 


Silver Jubilee of Rev. George P. Benaglia, 
C. S. C., President of King's College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 
under 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC? 
orp, I include the following editori#! 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of February 24, 1958, com P 
menting on the observance of the 
jubilee of the ordination of Rev. Geol, 
P. Benaglia, president of King’s College“ 

KING'S JUBILARIAN č 

The Reverend George P. Benaglia, C. 5. tne 
president of King’s College, who observed ne 
silver jubilee of his ordination todsy. of 
had an outstanding career in a religious tbe 
der where ability is the rule rather than 
exception. 

To serve as president of two colleges. as 
perior of a seminary, and director of a fou. 
dation in the brief span of 25 years 15 test!” 
pressive recognition for a clergyman. 
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. fying to his executive capacity, his intel- 
lectual attainments, and the respect he com- 


Many clergymen and laymen go through 
life without a comparable record of achieve- 
ment or even one of the many honors he al- 
Teady has received, Having made this prog- 
Tess approaching his prime, there is no tell- 
ing what the next quarter century may bring 
ir he is spared to labor in the field of edu- 
Cation, 

Wilkes-Barre has had the good fortune to 
have had him for a resident since 1955. In 
the 32 months he has been at the head of 

‘s, its progress has continued and the 
next year should witness another forward 
step when its new building program is 
launched under his supervision. His zeal is 

in a becoming mantle of modesty. 

The community will join with the faculty 
and student body of King's in extending 
Congratulations and best wishes on this im- 
Portant milestone. 


The Quiz-Book Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GREssionaL REcoRD, I would like to in- 
Clude a brief summary of the activities 

wn as the Quiz-Book Program, estab- 
lished by the Temperance League of 
„Inc., Mr. Lewis C. Berger, State 
Superintendent. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to attend several meet- 
ings of the winners of this program, and 
it is to be regretted that it is not possible 
for all Members of the Congress to be in 
attendance, Regardless of the pro or con 
du the temperance issue, I am sure every- 
dne who is acquainted with the splendid 
Work of the Temperance League would 
readily admit that this program makes 
better citizens for tomorrow. Mr. Speak- 
er. I certainly recommend the reading of 
the Quiz-Book Program forwarded to me 
My very good friend, Mr.-Lewis C. 
Berger: 7 
Tue Qr Book Procram ts 
The Quiz Book Program of the Temper- 
League of Ohio, Inc.. is a unique proj- 
tet for acquainting high school students 
With the fundamentul facts concerning alco- 

lic beverages. According to Lewis C. 

Berger, State superintendent of the Ohio 
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tion e, the plan is now providing instruc- 
for more than 65,000 high school stud- 
every 2 years, in 57 of Ohio's 88 counties. 
m teaching by the student's regu- 
er in a normal classroom situation 
central feature of this program, 
Quiz Book contains the authentic 
cientifico facts about alcoholic beverages. 
facts are presented in such a way 
the student will realize the dangers in 
ang we beverages both for the individual 


Sacre gaining the approval of the local 
administration, Quiz Books are sup- 
ea free of charge, in sufficient quantity 
Fade nb. student in the lith and 12th 

may have one. They are used as text 
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Why 11th and 12th grades? Most schools 
on their own initiative have some temper- 
ance teaching scattered through the other 
grades, and other organizations often pro- 
vide materials for such teaching. The Quiz 
Book program provides a summation and a 
look at the whole problem, individual and 
social, in one teaching unit. 

To whet the interest, a contest feature is 
provided where it does not violate existing 
school regulations. By means of local 
school examinations, and a county examina- 
tion for local school winners, a boy and a 
girl winner are chosen in each county where 
the program is used. The examinations are 
based on material in the Quiz Book, 

The award trip is taken by all the county 
winners for a given year, traveling together 
and chaperoned by Temperance League 
personnel, All expenses are paid by the 
League to and from the winner's home, Be- 
side providing an interesting and instructive 
trip just at the close of the school year, the 
trip provides some additional material of 
value in the field of temperance. For in- 
stance, previous trips have included tea at 
the Embassy of India, where His Excellency, 
Ambassador Mehta, has provided informa- 
tion about his country’s experience in the 
gradual introduction of prohibition to that 
country. 

Results: Many students make a decision 
for personal abstinence, or find & previous 
decision reinforced, as a result of this com- 
prehensive look at alcoholic beverages and 
their effect on the individual and society. 
Probably more than half of the Quiz Book 
students would otherwise never have a 
chance at a complete review of the facts. 

A second result is just as important. 
Whatever is done in the future toward con- 
trolling the liquor traffic must be done as a 
result of public opinion, and that public 
opinion should be rationally formulated on 
the basis of the known facts. As a result 
of the Quiz Book program, thousands of 
young people reach voting age every year 
having had access to such facts. 


Jobs After 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I include a reso- 
lution adopted by Blackhawk Aerie, No. 
952, Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Ga- 
lena„ IIl., my home city. May it be 
properly referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, the committee 
having jurisdiction: 

Wherens the Fraternal Order of Eagles is 
engaged in a nationwide “jobs after 40" cam- 
paign to eliminate age discrimination in em- 
ployment as an unwarranted practice which 
is depriving many thousands of physically 
sound, skilled, and experienced workers of 
the means of a livelihood, and which is re- 
sulting in a tragic waste of manpower in the 
American economy; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the 
United States Senate bill S. 3188, introduced 
by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, and CO- 
sponsored by nine other Senators, “to pro- 
hibit discrimination because of age in the 
hiring and employment of persons by Gov- 
ernment contractors; and 

Whereas enactment of such proposed legis- 


lation would provide employment for many 
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competent workers now barred by age dis- 
crimination, and would set an inspiring ex- 
ample by Government for all industry for 
the adoption of similar policies: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That Galena Aerie of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles hereby goes on record 
for support of bill S. 3188, and urges enact- 
ment of this pending legislation into law. 
Adopted by Blackhawk Aerle, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, on February 12, 1958. 
Luras E. WIENEN, 
Worthy President. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH D. FEELEY, 
Secretary. 


Crusade for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this occasion to introduce 
into the Recorp, a very remarkable 
statement by His Excellency Manuel A. 
De Moya, ambassador of the Dominican 
Republic to the United States, on the 
114th anniversary of his country’s na- 
tional independence. Ambassador De 
Moya’s statement is particularly remark- 
able for its evidence of his country's 
genuine spirit of friendship for the 
United States and its concrete expres- 
sions of desire to make the free world 
alliance a working partnership. If all 
of our allies were as sincerely coopera- 
tive and equally dedicated to our com- 
mon problems, the United States would 
face the future with but little trepida- 
tion. Ambassador De Moya’s message is 
one of great meaning which I hope will 
be studied by all who are genuinely in- 
terested in the problem of international 
cooperation. The United States has an 
obligation to translate into concrete ac- 
tion the generous offers of assistance 
and aid made by the Government of the 
Dominican Republic: 

STATEMENT BY His EXCELLENCY MANUEL A, 
DE MOYA, AMBASSADOR OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC TO THE UNITED STATES, ON THE 
li4rH ANNIVERSARY oF Hrs CountRY'S 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 
The close bonds between the Dominican 

Republic and the United States which make 
our two countries truly good neighbors; nay, 
even more, real partners, cause the people of 
this Nation to rejoice with the people of our 
fair land on this, the 114th anniversary of 
the Dominican Republics independence. 
Just as the American people share in our 
commemorating freedom's birth in our land 
in the year 1844, we too share in the joys 
of the American people. I wish, therefore, 
to devote a few words on this day of general 
rejoicing among Dominicans to two events 
in the United States within these recent 
weeks which have filled with joy and hope 
not only the hearts of the people of this 
country but also those of the Dominican 
people, as indeed of all the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

The first of these things, the successful 
launching of Explorer on its awe-inspiring 
trek through space, has brought to our lips 
prayers of thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the He has giyen the United States, 
the free world's No. 1 leader and that Nation 
to which we look not only as a mere good 
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neighbor and partner but, frankly, as a big 
brother. 

The other event upon which I look with 
rejoicing is President Eisenhower's having 
outlined in his state of the Union message 
a few weeks ago, a broad and concrete pro- 
gram for increased allied cooperation toward 
the goal of world peace. President Elsen- 
hower proposed not only stepped-up mill- 
tary preparedness but called upon the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States to 
share their bounty unselfishly with their 
neighbors and friends in the free world. The 
President not only proposed continued finan- 
cial assistance and military cooperation but 
he again demonstrated his genuine under- 
standing of the weapons of peace. His over- 
all program for waging total peace contains 
many dynamic and ingenlous new proposals. 
One recommendation calls for the extension 
of the atoms-for-peace plan to a more inclu- 
sive science-for-peace organization. This 
holds great promise to the world for uniting 
the energies and talents of man and direct- 
ing them toward the solution of the common 
problems of disease, poverty, and famine. 

Both as an individual and as my coun- 
try’s Ambassador to the United States, I 
want to record my hearty and unstinting 
endorsement of the President’s proposals, 
Believing that his proposals will be trans- 
lated into action, I feel that we can all look 
upon the future with less uncertainty and 
less fear than before the state of the Union 
message. 

The free world has been given a concrete 
outline of the United States’ plans for wag- 
ing total peace. In every capital of the 
world, the President's address has been 
studied and analyzed for its meaning to 
each particular country and its implications 
for the concert of free nations. Once again 
President Elsenhower has raised high his 
standard. He has indicated clearly his 
course, and has sounded a call to united ac- 
tion. Will the partners of the free world 
alliance respond selflessly and wholeheart- 
edly to this clarion call? It is my fond hope 
that the allies of the United States will not 
merely tag along, but will take action to 
make themselves equal partners in deeds as 
well as in name, 

One may ask, What action is there for us 
to take? My answer is that within the 
framework of the President’s program there 
are innumerable opportunities for any na- 
tion to step forward and make a meaning- 
ful contribution toward the implementation 
of this program. Free world cooperation 
can be an actual crusade if each member 
nation of the alliance exercises its resource- 
fulness and initiative in spontaneous action. 
Without waiting for further prodding by the 
United States, we each can take steps toward 
the so needed pool of acientific information, 
knowledge and talent. Each country should 
look to its own scientific community and 
make an early determination of the action 
that is necessary for a greater cooperation 
between their native talent and its scien- 
tific counterparts elsewhere. 

Rather than build our military establish- 
ment upon United States subsidies—a thing 
I am proud to be able to say the Dominican 
Republic has not done, each notion should 
follow the United States’ lead in sensible 
economic planning in the best interest of 
military strength and international security, 
Uppermost in any such planning is the 
maintenance of an economic balance which 
will insure national security. In this con- 
nection I should like to call attention to 
the very poignant remarks of the able and 
distinguished Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs, the Honorable 
Roy R. Rubottom, in a January 14, 1953, 
speech in Miami: 

“Now we recognize the need to maintain 
forces adequate to provide internal security 
and for the mutual defense of the hemi- 
sphere. The problem for any country, of 
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course, is to determine how much is necessary 
to spend for these purposes. It might be 
argued that unnecessary expenditures play 
into the hands of Communist propagandists. 
Conversely, therefore, spending on productive 
private industrial capacity or public work 
would improve standards of living, thereby 
helping to develop a fundamental and lasting 
immunity to Communist subversion.” 

The President has asked for an expanded 
and more enlightened world-trade program. 
In so doing, he would be calling upon United 
States manufacturers to take a realistic look 
at their protectionist policies in the interests 
of the well-being of other nations’ economy. 
Each country of our great alliance should im- 
press upon its domestic producers the need 
for such a reevaluation in the interests of the 
strength of our concert of nations, 

As has been the case in the last 10 years, 
the American people have been asked to pro- 
vide extensive mutual aid and I accent the 
term mutual.“ My accenting the term 
“mutual” relates only to the source of the aid. 
Ido no mean to imply that the United States 
has not realized cooperation and added secu- 
rity from the contributions made by the re- 
cipient countries. However, there is no rea- 
son why the United States today need be the 
only source of assistance. 

Fortunately, as a result of the American 
program, many of the free-world countries 
are in a state of economic balance and many 
have surpluses. It behooves each country to 
follow the United States leadership in assist- 
ing our less fortunate brethren. Let each 
country which is able to do so join the United 
States in aiding their less privileged friends. 
Such an idea would foster a more realistic 
spirit of cooperation and would stimulate 
individual national enterprise and initiative. 

In determining any method for country- 
to-country assistance, it would be well to 
examine the changing nature of United 
States aid. During the last session of the 
United States Congress there was brought 
into belng the Development Loan Fund 
which will make available governmental 
loan guaranties to support and encourage 
American private investment abroad. Not 
only is this a more intelligent economic 
approach to the needs of the free world, but 
the very theory underlying this program will 
stimulate the expansion of free enterprise 
which Is the fountainhead and bulwark of 
the capitalist system. I know that this 
country's allies were comforted by President 
Eisenhower's new recommendation for a 
more extensive use of this fund. In his 
message, the President dealt with the fund 
in the following manner, and I quote: 

“In proposals for future economic ald, I 
am stressing a greater use of repayable 
loans, through the Development Loan Fund, 
through funds generated by sale of surplus 
farm products, and through the Export- 
Import Bank. While some increase in Gov- 
ernment funds will probably be required, it 
remains our objective to encourage shifting 
to the use of private capital sources as rap- 
idly as possible,” 

It is my firm belief that the principle of 
mutual economic assistance, relying to a 
great extent on private initiative, will be 
well received by the nations of this hemi- 
sphere, and there can be no question of its 
need in certain areas in the American Re- 
publics. I have long felt that the most 
important single factor underlying national 
stability is economic strength. I can cite 
the experience of my own country which 
achieved political, social and military sound- 
ness as a result of economic vitality, 

In 1930, when Generalissimo Trujillo was 
elected to the Presidency of the country. he 
fell heir to an impoverished land which had 
been torn by civil war for 80 years. Our 
national budget was a scant $8 million; today 
it is $150 million, the highest figure In all 
our history. Whereas we had before only 
three highways, today our entire territory is 
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crisscrossed by modern roads, highways, and 
parkways.. Likewise, hospitals and dispen- 
sarles which formerly could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand have multiplied so 
that adequate medical facilities are available 
in every nook and cranny of our land. Prior 
to 1930 illiteracy weighed down the efforts 
of our citizenry to improve their social and 
economic lot; today, with schools numbering 
thousands, we are well on our way toward 
Its complete eradication and a true reign of 
culture. Our industries are thriving; and 
whereas formerly our population had to de- 
pend upon imports to satisfy its basic needs, 
today we are an exporting country. 

There is no question in the minds of all 
Dominicans that largely through the efforts 
of Generalissimo Trujillo we have come in 
a short period of 27 years from chaos to 
Stability, from war to peace, from poverty 
to prosperity. Little wonder, then, that all 
Dominicans continue to look to this man for 
leadership and guidance. 

In short, the standard of living of the 
Dominican people spirals upward at a steady 
pace. As night follows day, national sta- 
bility is the inevitable consequence of a 
thriving economy. 

In this era of necessary interdependence 
between nations, it is in the interests of 
all countries to achieve uniform stability 
throughout the alliance, In my country our 
solid economic base has made it possible to 
raise the standard of living of our people. 
proyide for a well-organized military, and 
assist the less fortunate citizens of other 
countries who have sought refuge in the 
Dominican Republic, In this regard we are 
Justly proud of our foreign colonization pro- 
gram. One of the first groups to whom we 
gave refuge consisted of German and Aus- 
trian victims of Nazi persecution. Many of 
this group were Jews. In addition, there are 
colonies of Japanese and Spanish, and more 
recently a group of refugees from the Com- 
munist rape of Hungary settled in our land. 
All of these diverse nationalities are free to 
pursue their lives unhampered by discrimi- 
nation or religious intolerance, This is but 
another example of what a country with 4 
favorable economic balance can do for 1 
neighbors and allies. 

President Eisenhower, the architect 
builder, and leader of the crusade in Europe” 
has now designed a worldwide crusade for 
peace. A crusade Is defined as a 
enterprise undertaken with zeal and enthu- 
slasm. A crusade is thus distinguished from 
other under of man not by the ob- 
jective of the endeavor, but by the manner 
of achieving the result, Free-world coopera- 
tion will never justly earn the appellation 
“Crusade for Peace” unless each participant 
approaches the common tasks with zeal and 
enthusiasm. The latter qualities are not 
usually associated with the act of following - 
but rather are singularly and noticeably 487 
sociated with leadership, Each of America’s 
allies should thus be persuaded to join her 
in the ranks of constructive leadership 9% 
an equal partner in the crusade, Should 
this come to pass, it cannot fail to change 
the national mental attitude of the allles 
toward the alliance, and breathe new vitality 
into its soul. The responsibility of leader“ 
ship is both self-satisfying and productive 
of creativeness and ingenuity not foun 
among those who follow, The cause of world 
peace will be immeasurably served by the 
selfless sharing of all allies in the many 
responsibilities of free-world leadcrship. t 
first test of allied response to this grea 
challenge now confronts us. Will we, Amer- 
ica’s friends, neighbors, and allies, become 
her brothers, helpmates, and partners in im- 
plementing the President's crusade 1 
peace? 1 

I should also like to touch upon the mill 
tary aspects of President Eisenhower's can 
for increased allied cooperation. It is 
ening to the United States allies to 
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that this country no longer doubts or ques- 
tions the value of, or the necessity for, uti- 
Uzing the military strength of its friends. 
While we can never hope to match the 
United States military contribution, we can 
take pride in our participation and in its 
recognition by this country. As the Presi- 
dent stated in his message, and I quote: 
“We are not alone. * because we are a 
Part of a worldwide community of free and 
Peaceful mations, our own security is im- 
Measurably increased.” 

In practical terms, what have the nations 
of the tion of American States to 
Offer America? I say that a secure Western 
Hemisphere is the basic requirement of 

can military security. The United 
States, through treaties and agreements, has 
established a far-flung and intricate system 
of military bases. What doth it profit the 
United States to arm Formosa, Okinawa, 
Spain, Iceland, if the Communists are suc- 
cessful in securing a base of operations in 
this hemisphere? Even assuming for the 
Moment that the Communists cannot 
achieve this objective, the fast-developing 
Soviet military establishment has other 
Means of bypassing United States overseas 
We all know that in recent months 

the huge Russian submarine force has been 
deploying units throughout the Atlantic and 
cific approaches to this hemisphere. It is 
imperative for our mutual security that the 
‘Island nations of the Caribbean and the 
Other countries of the Organization of Amer- 

n States be closely and wholeheartedly 
alined with the United States. 

The Dominican Republic has given of its 
®0vereign territory bases for American mis- 
alle and radar tracking stations. We have 
done so without seeking monetary compen- 
zation, In practical terms we realize the 
Mutual benefit and need of such cooperation. 

The ever-increasing military potential of 

Soviet Union is not just a threat to the 
nited States, but menaces our way of life 
not indeed our very existence. The god- 
Monolithic Soviet state with its all-per- 
rading singleness of can only be 
ath gia by a unified, genuinely interlock- 

g alliance. i 

Tam sure that I speak for all the Organ!- 
ation of American States nations when I say 

t we must and will generously and com- 
Pletely cooperate with the United States and 
our neighbors in the Interest of the con- 
unued freedom and security ot this entire 
sphere. 1 hope that each sovereign 

Sta of the Organization of American 
iy tes will respond eagerly and constructive- 
to President Eisenhower's militant call for 
Unselfish and unequivocal economic mili- 
tary and social cooperation among the na- 
pons Of the free world. To wage total peace 
Order to avoid total war requires total 
Peration among the enemies of the Red 


~. The crusade for peace awaits the 
Crusaders, T 


Warning Given on Japan Diskes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


: HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following clipping 
& San Francisco paper of February 

which I think is of interest in 
of the reciprocal trade legislation 
ch will be coming up shortly: 
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WAANING GIVEN on Japan DISHES 


The State health department yesterday 
urged caution in the use of Imported Japa- 
nese dishes following the disclosure in 
Berkeley of two cases in which acid foods 
caused the brightly colored glaze to come off. 

Although no ilinesses were ed. Dr. 
Alvin R. Leonard, the Berkeley health di- 
rector, warned that the accidental consump- 
tion of the glaze could possibly lead to lead 
poisoning. Symptoms include nausea, vom- 
iting colic and diarrhea, he said. 

He advised that suspected dishes be tested 
by immersion in white vinegar for at least 
48 hours. 

The dishes discovered in Berkeley, he said, 
came from a shipment from Japan in which 
the glaze was not properly fired to enable it 
to withstand usage. Applesauce and jello, 
he said, caused the glaze to disintegrate. 

The State health department, advised that 
the dishes are available in many stores 
throughout the State. 


One Remedy Tas the Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, how about 
supplies in reserve—by way of insur- 
ance—for civil defense? 

There is a very small core of officials 
and volunteer workers who have organ- 
ized to bring order out of chaos, and to 
provide relief services in the event of an 
enemy attack, but what have they got 
in the way of tools and supplies to do 
their job? 

Some foreign observers have noted 
that Americans blow hot and cold. They 
recall the public’s demand for an all-out 
space program to overcome the Rus- 
sian’s lead when the sputniks first or- 
bited over our heads. But the public 
seems to have forgotten about this seri- 
ous challenge, in its worry over unem- 
ployment. 

Civil defense has long suffered from 
this lack of sustained public interest in 
its responsibilities and its needs, even 
though all of us would look to it for 
guidance and help, if we should be hit 
by a devastating enemy attack. 

Civil defense must have a backlog of 
supplies that it can mobilize to take care 
of such an emergency. 

Now is the time to prepare, and have 
that strength in reserve so that it will 
be ready. if needed. f 

The Evening Tribune, of Lawrence, 
Mass., aware that the Federal Govern- 
ment must take action to halt the decline 
in economic activity, makes the excel- 
lent suggestion that the Government 
should stockpile materials for Civil De- 
fense, and in doing so, help to stimulate 
business and employment. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 18, 1958, issue of the Evening 
Tribune: 

One REMEDY FOR THE RECESSION 


If the powers that be in Washington are 
looking for a way out of the current reces- 
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sion, they might take a long, careful look 
at civil-defense stockpiling. It would help 
business and it would bolster employment. 

The Federal Government is now spending 
about $40 billion a year on the military 
forces. It already has accumulated more 
than $7 billion worth of strategic and critical 
materials. Why not, then, other vast stock- 
piles to insure America's survival in the event 
of nuclear attack? 

Survival, relief, and rehabilitation consti- 
tuted a commonly used term not long ago 
as our military experts analyzed Russia's 
potential strength on land and sea and in 
the air. Then it died down as a summit 
meeting possibility, instigated by the Soviet 
top brass, entered the limelight. 

The United States has been caught fiat- 
footed many times in history. In the event 
of an attack upon it, there would be an 
immediate need for products and services 
essential for survival and relief, These would 
include food, water, shelter, and medical 
and sanitation supplies and equipment. 
Vast emergency engineering activity would 
be required for any number of essential 
projects. And in such an effort, the Nation 
would be forced initially to rely upon what- 
ever resources survived attack. 

Measures to decrease vulnerability to at- 
tack, and to increase ability to retaliate 
promptly, reduce the probability of attack. 
But only readily usable resources will be 
of consequence in the period immediately 
following s nuclear attack. In the recovery 
and rehabilitation period, stocks of strategic 
and critical materials would be of great 
value, especially because they represent 
stockpiled power, man-hours, transportation, 
and facilities, 

If existing resources are not adequate, 
especially those which would take a long 
time to produce, positive steps should be 
taken to augment them, with Government 
assistance if necessary. 


Sputnik and American Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have spoken before of the need fcr 
adequate, immediate support of basic, 
scientific research. It is a topic which 
cannot be too greatly emphasized or 
repeated. 

There has recently come to my atten- 
tion a paper entitled “Sputnik and Amer- 
ican Science,” prepared by Vernon H. 
Cheldelin, director, science research in- 
stitute, Oregon State College. Professor 
Cheldelin sets forth with great clarity 
the challenge which faces America today 
in this field. I commend especially to 
the attention of my colleagues the 
graphic analogy drawn by Professor 
Cheldelin when he states: 

Our technology has provided us with big- 
ger and better pipes to draw off the water, 
and we have gone to the well so often that 
our reserves are nearly used up. What we 
need urgently now is a corps of well diggers, 
to provide us with new basic research in- 
formation. It will be a long-range, continu- 
ing Job and these diggers must be permitted 
to stay in the well to complete their work, 
without having to climb out every few min- 
utes to deliver a pitcher of water to the 
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corner drugstore or the local chamber of 
commerce, 


Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
full text of Professor Cheldelin's paper in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SPUTNIK AND AMERICAN SCIENCE 
(By Vernon H. Cheidelin) 


The 1957 world series differed from all 
others, Not only did the Yankees lose, 
but the series also had te share the head- 
lines with Sputnik I. Its appearance over 
America came as an unwelcome surprise, 
although its design had been described last 
June, and its signals were broadcast on the 
frequency previously agreed upon among 
the nations participating in the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Lear“ The initial sur- 
prise had barely begun to subside when we 
were jolted by the appearance of Sputnik 
II. with over half a ton of pay load hurtling 
above the earth. Then, if we needed fur- 
ther convincing that the Russians have 
scored an important technological advance, 
it was provided by the subsequent frustra- 
tlons in our own satellite program. Even 
now, with our Explorer successfully launched, 
it is clear that we can no longer ex- 
plain away Russian progress with the 
thought that they stole the information 
from us, For the first time since World War 
II. we are being forced into a complete re- 
appraisal of our technology, our science, and 
our position in the world. 

Americans have been asking themselves 
what is wrong. Certain immediate answers 
are obvious. Russia has caught and passed 
the United States in at least one area of 
technological achievement, Moreover, any- 
one who has cared to observe has seen this 
situation developing. Although exact fig- 
ures are hard to obtain, it has heen evident 
for several years that the annual produc- 
tion of engineers in Russia has consistently 
exceeded ours, aproaching double our num- 
ber by some estimates* The disparity has 
been made worse by the Russian emphasis 
on military development, while we have dis- 
persed much of our technological potential 
into raising our standard of living. 

Another fact, of even greater consequence, 
has emerged during recent years: our posi- 
tion in basic science is also in jeopardy. 
_ This distinction is not appreciated by most 
Americans, for we tend to confuse science 
and technology, regarding them as a single 
activity. Actually, basic research in science 
is the long-range, factfinding process that 
seeks to formulate general truths and laws, 
whereas technology involves the application 
of these truths to specific processes or in- 
ventions. Without basic science there can 
be no sustained technology; science is to 
technology what the fabled goose was to the 
golden eggs (no pun Intended). Valuable 
as these eggs are, we are dazzled by them 
to the point that we forget the welfare of 
the bird—or even that she exists at all. 

A few examples will help to crystallize the 
differences between basic research and ap- 
plied research or technology, We may 
classify research problems into three groups, 
depending on the degree to which they are 
basic or applied in nature. 

In the first, or applied group, the goals 
and the uses for the anticipated results are 
so direct, and the problems so clear-cut as 
to be immediately appreciated by everyone, 
with or without scientific training. Exam- 
ples might be the growth of hybrid corn, the 
screening of anticancer agents, or the de- 
velopment of heat-resistant metal alloys, 
Problems in this class range from the most 
pedestrian ("50 years of continuous research 
have made our corned beef hash the world's 


D. H. Radler, Purdue Research Foundation 
Publ., 4. No. 2, 2 (1957). : 

* Chemical and Engineering News, 34, 5722 
(1956). 
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greatest“) to some that are very large and 
costly, such as the development of rocket 
fuels and missiles. 

The second, or intermediate category finds 
the goals still clearly defined, but the road 
is generally recognized only by experienced 
scientists and technologists. In effect, the 
researcher says, “Yonder is our goal; this is 
the way we can reach it.” Examples in this 
group would include such studies as the 
behavior of impurities in germanium crystals 
(which form the basis of transistor units for 
radio and telephone communication); or the 
nutrition of yeast and lactic acid bacteria 
(which has indirectly provided us with much 
of our modern information on vitamins and 
amino acids essential to life); or the struc- 
ture of the nuclei of living cells (to the aid 
in the study of cancer). 

The third, or truly basic, group includes 
such research as the formulation of Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity or Fleming's dis- 
covery of penicillin, where even the most 
experienced scientists cannot tell at the out- 
set of their searches exactly what they will 
discover. These represent master explora- 
tions, where, as in the days of Lewis and 
Clark, the principal assignment is to chart 
the unknown, with the full confidence that 
whatever is discovered will be of value, 
Since the scientist is here working in virgin 
territory, the exact goal in this type of re- 
search cannot usually be defined. Who, for 
example, could have anticipated the connec- 
tion between the theory of relativity and the 
atomic bomb? Or the birth of the anti- 
biotics industry prior to penicillin's discov- 
ery? In both cases, we see the scientist 
making an unexpected discovery, realizing 
its implications, and making the results 
nvatlable for technological development. 

It should be evident from the foregoing 
examples that all three types of research are 
essential to a nation’s development. Yet, 
when the character of our national research 
effort is examined, it is apparent that the 
United States has historically been a leader 
in the applied, or technological area rather 
than in basic science. At least 90 percent of 
the money spent for research in America 
today goes into the first (applied) group 
above. 

American technology has contributed to 
our preeminent position in the family of na- 
tions by making undreamed of advances in 
the quick application of basic scientific dis- 
coveries. With this emphasis on the ap- 
plied side of science, we have produced the 
Edisons, the Fords, and the Firestones but 
have left the slow, painstaking gathering of 
basic information about the mysteries of na- 
ture to others—chiefly Europeans—so that 
they have developed the Newtons, the Dar- 
wins, and the Einsteins. Although there 
have been some notabie exceptions, America 
has until very recent times been a “bor- 
rower” nation with respect to science, pre- 
ferring instead to exploit the basic discoveries 
and build them into our industrial might. 
Valuable as this was, we nevertheless lagged 
for many years in the development of a pow- 
erful coterie of basic researchers. Compared 
to Europe, scientifically we have been in 
somewhat the same position as in the fine 
arts—the world’s greatest consumer, but 
somewhat short on production. 

Why did we not excel in basic science? 
Mainly because we never needed to. The lab- 
oratories of the European universities have 
for several centuries provided the world with 
basic discoveries, so that it has been con- 
sistently possible for us as a nation to reap 
the quick benefits of industrial application. 
Now, however, within a generation Western 
Europe has suffered two devastating world 
wars, with corresponding setbacks to her lab- 
oratories and her halls of learning. America 
thus finds herself in the new role of being 
not only the leading consumer of scientific 
ideas, but of having to produce new ideas to 
feed her own technology. In the relatively 
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few years that have seen this transformation, 
we have not yet learned how to create the 
atmosphere that is necessary for the best de- 
velopment of pure science, 

This transformation is difficult for us as 
a Nation. For one reason, our technology 
is too close to our science. The demands 
for technological advances travel so hard 
upon the heels of scientific discoveries that 
it has been frequently remarked that today's 
laboratory developments are already obso- 
lete. Our agricultural, industrial, and mili- 
tary machines, and our medical arts have 
so accelerated their ability to transform the 
wonders of the test tube Into mass-produced 
items for popular consumption that the sci- 
entists themselves do not have the pppor- 
tunity to reflect deeply upon the problems 
that concern them. Indeed, they are often 
working with split personalities, one in the 
test tube, the other in the production plant. 
While the rapid development of scientific 
advances is both laudable and necessary, 
nonetheless the demand upon the research 
scientists to bring out results ever more 
quickly, has created a high-pressure type of 
atmosphere that is not conducive to the 
development of long-range ideas. 

This symptom is manifested in other ways. 
Modern popular emphasis on the importance 
of science and technology generally stresses 
the applications, because these are more eas- 
ily understood. The public, including the 
youths in our schools, has become increas- | 
ingly aware of stereophonic sound, wonder 
drugs, and better things for better living 
through chemistry. Yet, useful as these 
things are, they give a distorted perspective 
to many young people whose natural cu- 
riosity might, under certain circumstances, 
lead toward studies of long-range problems, 
but who instead are diverted, usually through 
richer financial rewards, to the type of re- 
search where the dollar is always visible at 
the bottom of the test tube. 

What, then, needs to be done? As a short- 
range consideration, several logical steps are 
seemingly being taken. The President has 
called conferences of scientific leaders 
throughout the country, and a science 
“Czar,” Dr. James R. Killian, has been ap- 
pointed. For the intermediate range, there 
will undoubtedly be Government funds di- 
verted toward scholarships for worthy stu- 
dents, and for summer institutes, confer- 
ences, and other epecial training for college 
and high-school science teachers. For the 
longer range, we note widespread considera- 
tion of enrichment of school curricula to in- 
clude more subject matter, particularly in 
mathematics and science, 

All of these measures are important. Yet 
they are designed mainly to reinforce our 
technological potential. If science is to be 
aided over the long range, America must first 
realize and act on its position with respect 
to basic research. Scientifically, we are like 
a community that depends upon a well fer 
its total water supply. Our technology hes 
provided us with bigger and better pipes to 
draw off the water, and we have gone to the 
well so often that our reserves are nearly 
used up. What we need urgently now is a 
corps of well diggers, to provide us with 
new, basic research information. It will ve a 
long range, continuing job and these diggers 
must be permitted to stay in the well to 
complete their work, without having to 
climb out every few minutes to deliver 2 
pitcher of water to the corner drug store or 
the local chamber of commerce. This real- 
ization, that basic discoveries cannot be hur- 
ried, has long characterized the Europeans, 
and it is one of the principal reasons that 
their science has flourished in the past, 

The task that confronts America, there- 
fore, is not only to reinforce our 7 
ogy, but also to expand our basic research 
effort as rapidly as possible, The extent to 
which we are capable of doing this is 
to estimate exactly, although com 
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with other countries are revealing. Surveys 
show that during the period 1953-55 the 
Russian emphasis on basic research was 
twice our own (14 percent of their total sci- 
entific manpower force versus 7 percent of 
ours)“ (These figures for basic research 
Probably represent the sum of groups I and 
II as presented here.) The discrepancy may 
be even greater now in view of the momen- 
tum that the entire Russian program has 
gained in recent years. England, which has 
been striving to regain its prewar scien- 
tific excellence, is now devoting a full 50 
percent of its research effort to basic stud- 
lese In yiew of the time required to train 
sclentists (up to 8 years beyond high 
School) it would seem that a doubling of 
dur basic research effort should be the im- 
Mediate minimum goal. Based on the cost 
Of the program in force in 1954 ($435 mil- 
lion), the additional bill for such an expan- 
sion would probably be about half a billion 
dollars per year—a small amount consider- 
ing the size of our total defense effort. 
Our eventual capacity to perform as well 
in basic research as we have done in tech- 
nology will of course be limited by our abil- 
to find and properly train talented 
Young people. Since over half of our able 
students (those in the top 30 percent of their 
Class) do not now complete college * it should 
be possible to enhance considerably our sup- 
Ply of college graduates through an expand- 
€d system of merit scholarships—even allow- 
ing for the fuct that many who now drop out 
are women who may be less inclined to pur- 
Sue careers in science. Beyond this, quality 
ot product cun be best insured by improved 
Quality of instruction—through better train- 
of our teachers and through greater at- 
tention in our schools to subject matter in 
course offerings in many fields, includ- 
ing mathematics and science. The details 
ot an improved education program for 
American schools are so numerous that they 
Ne outside the bounds of this article, how- 
erer. it cannot be emphasized too strongly 
t students entering European universi- 
are at least 2 years ahead of ours in aca- 
© achievement. They have had 4 to 6 
of a foreign language, mathematics 
h calculus, 3 to 5 years of physical 
and biological sciences, plus a heavy dose of 
ture and the humanities, They are, in 
already educated people, ready to un- 
e advanced studies in their specialties, 
real attention is imperative in order to 
n this lag in our training, particularly 
Of those students who are able to handle an 
ched course of study. 
ene excellence of European science has in 
las Past included Russia. Contrary to popu- 
American belief, Russian science has al- 
in spite of the general 
ignorance of the population in 1918 and in 
chin, of their absence of an industrial ma- 
the ©. What Soviet Russia has done during 
Past 40 years is to develop a technology 
Utilize her sclence. Recognizing this, it 
see that Russia is now a3 well 
Pped as we, both to advance scientific 
mug edge and to utilize that knowledge in 
expansion of her technological empire. 
ne? return to our initial considerations, the 
the sputniks was a technologi- 
and the immediate crisis pre- 
them is a technological one. 
t, again in the light of our earlier discus- 
aon, We can develop our new technology only 
Un discover new basic Information—we can 
W the water only as we dig the well. We 
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cannot, therefore, afford to enter a scientific 
race with Russia except on the soundest 
possible basis—one grounded in fundamental 
research. The 13 years of cold war that have 
already passed since 1945 may easily stretch 
to thirty, and the nation then possessing the 
advantage will be the one that has had the 
foresight to invest now in ideas for tomor- 
row's technological miracles. If in the mean- 
time we can avert a holocaust—and we de- 
voutly hope that this can be done—the dol- 
lars spent on basic research today can be 
viewed in the same light as the farmer views 
his investment, in seed corn or the lumber 
company in tree farming, as a true invest- 
ment, repaid many times over in the market 
value of our national product. Our country 
can then continue to enjoy the magic of 
better things for better living through 
science and technology, which has come to 
be such an intergral part of the American 
dream, 


Mr. President, Beware 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Advocate of March 1, 1958. 
The Advocate is the official publication 
of the Archdiocese of Newark and the 
Diocese of Paterson. I know all the 
Members will be interested in reading the 
article: 

Mn. PRESIDENT, BEWARE 

Talk about a summit meeting between Mr. 
Eisenhower and the butcher of the Kremlin 
waxes and wanes. The more it waxes, the 
more wary we should become; the more it 
wanes, the happler and the safer we have 
reason to be. . 

It surely must be a demonstration of the 
earnestness, the sincerity, the depth of our 
American desire for peace that we should 
consider even for a moment another meeting 
between our President and the boss of Com- 
munist Russia. One has but to recall the 
sad, bitter record of such meetings in_the 
past to forecast the complete uselessness— 
the great danger—of such a conference in 
the present. Teheran in 1943, Yalta and 
Potsdam in 1945—the very names bring a 
blush of shame as we realize how we were 
taken in, how we betrayed real friends and 
right principles for pseudogains that quickly 
vanished from our grasps. The world is still 
suffering—and will long suffer—from the folly 
of our participation in those wartime sum- 
mit conferences. 

Later experience indicates all too clearly 
that we had learned little or nothing about 
protecting our rightful interests, and about 
the futility of making—or trying to make— 
agreements with Communists. In 1953 an 
armistice was signed at Panmunjon between 
United Nations and Communist delegates in 
Korea, to bring to a belated close the war our 
brave soldiere—for reasons that have never 
been satisfactorily explained—had not been 
allowed to win, Almost at once the Reds 
showed their disdain for their pledged word, 
their contempt of those who had foolishly ac- 
cepted it. by steadily incrensing their mili- 
tary forces on the northern side of the ar- 
mistic line, in direct violation of thelr agree- 
ment to the contrary. Only last year did the 
U. Ni—and the United States—show a com- 
monsense reaction to this breach of faith by 
an equal military buildup in South Korea. 
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Making stil more unmistakably plain the 
utter uselessness of negotiating with Com- 
munists, the Chinese Reds dragged out for 
more than 2 years (1955-57) the discussions 
at Geneva relative to the release of Ameri- 
cans taken prisoner in the Korean fighting; 
at the end exactly nothing had been accom- 
plished. One can but wonder how any pa- 
triotic citizen or administration could tol- 
erate such shameful indignity heaped upon 
us in the guise of diplomatic negotiations; 
one can but wonder how Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, or Theodore Roosevelt would 
have handled a like situation. 

Surely, when Mr. Eisenhower contemplates 
another summit meeting, he cannot be moved 
to seek one by the memory of any outstand- 
ing success he achieved at Geneva in July 
1955. For that conference, Hke every other 
effort to do business with Communists, was & 
great mistake which .benefited only the 
enemy cause. A much ballyhooed spirit of 
Geneva quickly faded in the cold atmosphere 
of red reality; of practical result, it pro- 
duced—after 2 long years of discussion— 
January’s agreement on cultural exchanges— 
an agreement that was made possible largely 
by our desisting from our rightful demand 
that the Soviets stop jamming our radio 
transmission of the very programs we were 
agreeing should be exchanged. (When, one 
wonders, will one hear of any concessions 
made by the Communists in order to reach an 
agreement?) 

The latest (as of this writing) demonstra- 
tion of the utter unfitness of Communists for 
decent human society came a week ago from 
North Korea. There the Reds hijacked a 
South Korean plane carrying 32 passengers 
and a crew of 2 Americans, and forced it to 
land in North Korea. They then used their 
unwilling guests as hostages in an effort to 
extort from South Korea recognition of their 
People’s Democratic Republic. This is, in- 
deed, hoodlum diplomacy. 

We will do well to remind ourselves who is 
the prime agitator for a summit meeting. It 
is, of course, the godless regime of Soviet 
Russia, whose record of faithlessness in deal- 
ing with other peoples is without parallel in 
human history; whose armed forces in 1956 
brutally crushed the aspirations for freedom 
of the brave Hungarians; whose leaders, 
without cause or justification, constantly 
carry on the most outrageous campaign of 
slander against us; whose agents in this coun- 
try have enlisted the services of more than 
1 million so-called Americans in a nationwide 
campaign of political subversion. 

And why do the Reds want a summit meet- 
ing? Surely not for our benefit. Surely not 
for the sake of any agreement that might 
result; for the odds are calculated at over 
375 to 1 that they will make no agreement, 
and at 13 to 1 that they will break any 
agreement they make—and these odds are 
based on their record of the past 15 years. 
No, we may take it as certain that they 
want a summit meeting only for what they 
will get out of it. In such a conference they 
see a tremendous propaganda advantage for 
themselves, especially in the appearance of 
respectability it will give to their blood- 
stained and bloodthirsty regime. In it, too, 
they see a gain for themselves in the relaxa- 
tion, the optimism which it will Induce in the 
free world, and which may lead us to let 
down our guard. 

That we have at long last reached the end 
of our patient endurance, and attained a 
bettcr understanding of the nature of the 
Communist peril, seemed indicated by Mr. 
Elsenhower's letter of February 15 to Premier 
Bulganin. This put-up or shut-up statement 
of the President is one of the finest American 
state papers of the last quarter century, It 
should do much to clarify the thinking of our 
own people. It should do much, likewise, 
to begin, at least, to convince the Red leaders 
that the Alice In Wonderland gullibility of 
the American people is no more, We pray to 
God that it may do both, 
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Tuis Eisenhower-Nixon Pact More Secret 
Government 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including an editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean on 
February 28, 1958, entitled, This Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Pact More Secret Govern- 
ment.” I know that all Members of 
Congress are interested in a correct and 
approved procedure for running the 
Government if the Chief Executive be- 
comes disabled and will be interested in 
this editorial. It conforms to the re- 
marks made by the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack, the majority leader, in the 
House some days ago on this subject. 

The editorial follows: 

Tum EISENHOWER-NIXON Pacr More SECRET 
GOVERNMENT 

More government by secrecy is revealed in 
the cozy arrangement between President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon as to 
how the Californian would run the Govern- 
ment if his chief should become ill again. 

Some others in the official family have been 
let in on the arrangement, it was explained 
to a press conference. But the Congress, 
which has important responsibilities in this 
connection, and the people are left in the 


dark. They also should be taken into the 
President's confidence or know the reason 
why. 


8 enough, even while making 
this announcement, Mr. Eisenhower said that 
the question “is something that Congress 
should take action on, and I personally think 
it probably requires a constitutional amend- 
ment, U it ls going to be clearly corrected.” 

But because of the buddy relations be- 
tween himself and the Vice President, he is 
going ahead on his own. His conscience is 
clear at the moment, he added, “but I still 
think it should be handled as something 
for all future cases.“ 

Despite all this, he has by secret decree 
said how the question of disability must 
operate during the rest of his term. And 
he made it fairly clear that the final deci- 
sion on when to take over should lie with 
the Vice President, though he may consult 
with the Cabinet. 

We heartily agree with the President that 
the Congress has a ptime duty in solving this 
issue, and that body should now see to the 
taking charge in behalf of the Nation. There 
is a need to clarify the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, which is not a duty imposed upon 
orai thé President or Vice President, or 

th. 

Quite obviously, President Eisenhower does 
not relish a repetition of the situation in 
September when he was seized with a heart 
attack. On that occasion Mr. Sherman 
Adams took over in an unofficial way, with a 
consequent blow to public confidence. There 
were signs at the time that Mr. Nrxon wanted 
to be the kingfish, but he was rebuffed both 
at the White House and the Denver sickbed, 

Under the new plan, however, it is planned 
to make Mr. Nrxon a real assistant Vice 
President with extraordinary powers regard- 
less of what the Supreme Court might later 
say if this setup were contested. 

This would indeed ward off an adminis- 
trative vacuum, with Mr. Adams happly de- 
prived of his glory. Furthermore, it may be 
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admitted that Mr. Nixon ls better equipped 
for the backstopping role than the present 
No. 1 aid whose record does not improve 
under close scrutiny. But the question of 
legality will not down. 

Already the Constitution indicates that if 
the President is disabled the Vice Preisdent 
shall take over his duties and powers, but it 
does not say who shall declare that disabil- 
ity if the Chief Executive is so incapacitated 
as to be unable to do so. It does not leave 
such decisions to the Vice President, but able 
legal opinion supports the view that Con- 
gress can end the uncertainties. 

Only as a matter of temporary expediency 
does Mr. Eisenhower defend his new arrange- 
ment. What is good enough for him, he con- 
cedes, might not be wise for his successors. 

Just place your trust in Dick and me,“ he 
seems to say, “and pass a law or amend the 
Constitution later on. We know our stuff, 
The secret arrangement is all written down 
and blueprinted, but it ls not the public’s 
business,” 

If the people are wise—and we belleve they 
are—they will resent this Great White Father 
attitude and break wide open this strange 
secret of the Republican high command. 
They, above all others, have the right to 
know. 


The Struggling Farmer and the Present 
Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a reprint of a 
radio broadcast, prepared by the public 
relations staff of Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn., on 
the struggling farmer and the present 
farm program. 

The reprint is as follows: 

“When the Farmer's Throat Is Cut, So Is 
Your Own.“ That's the title of an editorial 
appearing in the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily 
News. It's written by a publisher who is 
fed up with attacks on farm programs. He 
says, Inumbing through a magazine the 
other dry, we noticed an advertisement 
sponsored by the machine-tool firm, Warner 
& Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. It asked: 
‘Who is this generous uncle who pays all the 
bills?“ The ad then went on to complain 
that Uncle Sam is ‘going to keep farmers 
prosperous by having them do less work.’” 

Now that didn’t set very well with the 
Montana newspaper, and it had some plain 
talking to do. “Here, out in the open, is an 
example of the unceasing campaign being 
waged against America's farmers and ranch- 
ers by the national community of business 
and industry,” the editorial said. “The firm 
of Warner & Swasey, as most other great 
industrial firms, will quickly defend the 
questionable practice wherein the Federal 
Government grants huge subsidies to indus- 
try through quick tax writeoffs in defense 
contracts. And, these industries which reap 
quick millions from Government contracts 
seem to be the very ones which squeal loud- 
est over any assistance extended to the strug- 
gling farmer.“ 

The Lewistown publisher says he doesn't 
find this situation amusing at all. And he 
adds that he doesn't know the solution to 
the farm problem. But, he says he does 
know this: “If the farmer is not prosperous, 
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there can be no sustained national prosper- 
ity. Much of the current recession finds 
its impetus in our depressed farm situation, 
even as the great depression of the 1930's 
was rooted in the unsolved agricultural 
crisis.” 

Pointing to food costs, this publisher says 
that farmers are subsidizing the consumers, 
and not the other way around. “In this 
situation,” he continues, “we find in Ezra 
Taft Benson, a Secretary of Agriculture who 
is well intentioned, but confused, and who 
appears to be hostile to the very segment 
of the Nation which he is supposed to rep- 
resent and serve.” With that, the publisher 
brings the matter right down close to home. 
He shows what the 22-cent-a-bushel wheat- 
support cut will mean in his area, He's 
checked and found that the cut means Fer- 
gus County ranchers will lose $651,868 this 
year, and that Judith Basin County will lose 
over $310,000. Central Montana can expect 
to lose $2 million as a result this year of 
Benson's wheat-price cut. 

Then, the publisher turns to business. He 
says, “There isn't a businessman on Main 
Street In any community In central Mon- 
tana, and most of all in Lewistown, who will 
not feel this pinch.” As he puts the matter, 
“In Montana and in many another State, the 
price of wheat is the economic lifeblood.” 

We wish we had time to read you every 
word of this important editorial, but we 
don't. What we've given you are just a few 
of its highlights in telling the story of the 
vital stake business has in farm prosperity- 
It's good to see Main Street measuring up 
its tight relationship with agriculture, and 
setting out to do something about improv- 
ing farm prices. 


Address by John S. Gleason, Jr., Na- 
tional Commander of the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS ° 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend mY 
remarks in the Recorp, I include thé 
following address: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN S. GLEASON, In,, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, AT 
THE 35TH ANNUAL NATIONAL REHABILITA" 
TION CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feskuary 27, 1958 
Chairman Bob McCurdy, Members of the 

Congress of the United States, distingu 

guests, and my fellow American Legion 

tonight climaxes one of the most insp. 


“and memorable weeks in my entire life. Pot 


opportunity to meet with the Members 
Congress, Government officials, military 1 
ers, and other outstanding Americans W. 
have honored us with their presence 
tonight is always a great privilege. When 
to this experience Is added the rich — 
heart-warming association with the fine’ 
group of veteran rehabilitation and 
officers anywhere in the world, the occasion 
becomes a truly unforgettable moment in 
my life. 

In years past it has been customary for the 
national commander, in his address e — 
banquet, to highlight the principal probl 
confronting the American Legion in the seid 
of veterans rehabilitation. Tonight, bow" 
ever, I would like to deviate a little fro™ 
tradition, for this reason. 
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After our appearance on Tuesday morning 
before the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
there is no member of the American Legion 
who had the privilege of attending that 
hearing who now has the slightest doubt as 
to how the members of that vital congres- 
sional. committee feel about the veteran- 
benefit program. 

We salute them for their courageous and 
informed defense of America’s war veterans. 

If we came here to Washington confused 
and concerned about expected attacks on 
Veteran benefits, we are returning home con- 
fident and certain that the Members. of 
Congress who know the needs of America’s 
veterans and who have the heavy responsi- 
bility of fashioning the program to meet 

needs fully and fairly are in the 
American Legion's corner. 

Equally important, the American Legion 

in their corner, too. 

If they are willing to stand up and be 
Counted the veteran's friend, then the Amer- 
ican Legion must and will support them in 
the fight to preserve inviolate the present 
sound structure of veteran benefits, 

There may be some who feel that if we 
dan defend successfuly what we now have, 
We will have won a substantial victory. They 
are right to this extent only. The forces 
behind the expected attack on veteran bene- 
Ats are powerful and influential. They are 
Well organized and well financed. To defeat 
them will require our continued yigilance 
and effort, and will represent no small 
achievement. 

Nonetheless, I submit that there is no 

in standing still. Especially is this 
true when conditions demand bold, decisive 
Action, for example, to resolve the growing 
Shortage of vitally needed VA hospital beds. 

You service officers live with this mount- 
ing crisis. You know far better than I the 
Number and kind of VA hospital beds needed 
now in your own communities and depart- 
ments. But the address of Harvey V, Hig- 
to. former Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
11 dur national convention in Atlantic City 
we the growing gravity of this prob- 


He noted, for example, that a 1,000-bed 
tal hospital is needed right now in 
lle, Fla., and 250 additional general 
Medical and surgical beds each for the VA 
Kanten in Bay Pines and Coral Gables, Fla. 
ty 00. bed general medical hospital is needed 
in handle the increasing veteran population 
Southern Texas. Southern California 
anti needs 500 additional general medi- 
to care for its rapidly expanding 
yiteran population. A 500-bed neuropsychi- 
585 Addition Is required at Montrose, N. T., 
le 250 additional general medical and 
beds each are needed for the VA 
hospitals in New Orleans and St. Louis. 
The examples I have cited, and they by no 
means cover all problem areas, reflect an 
— need for 3,300 new VA hospital 


Code American Legion is confident that the 
we will act to resolve this crisis, But 
11 are also certain that the Budget Bureau. 
75 follows past practice, will attempt to 
eed construction of necessary and author- 
8 hospitals, 
uch unwarranted and inexcusable Budget 
wane” interference with the expressed 
No 10 of Congress of the United States can 
hot nger be tolerated. It has jeopardized 
tran. WY the VA hospitals and medical pro- 
the v but the authority and functions of 
Veterans’ Administration itself. 
vA is no exaggeration. The proposed 
3 budget for hospital and medical care, 
Uding construction and maintenance, 
— fiscal year beginning next July 1 
— A “To save $6 million the 
ureau ordered a reduction of 1,000 
tuberculosis beds in the average daily pa- 
duct load, ftis bad enough when this re- 
ion must be made in the face of a rising 
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incidence of TB in this country, But when 
it becomes an insufferable if not illegal 
usurpation of the constitutional powers of 
the Congress of the United States, then 
something must be done. 

Despite the fact that the Congress has not 

yet had an opportunity to act on the VA's 
budget for the next fiscal year, the VA will 
have to begin shutting down TB beds on the 
ist of April—just a little more than a month 
from now—to accomplish the directed sav- 
ings. 
To me this development dramatically 
demonstrates that the Budget Bureau has 
alrendy decided what the Congress will ap- 
propriate for the VA hospital and medical 
care during the next fiscal year. 

We, in the American Legion, seriously 
doubt that the Congress appreciates having 
its work done for it by the Budget Bureau. 
And we hope that you Senators and Repre- 
sentatives here tonight and your colleagues 
in Congrees will take the first opportunity 
to let the Budget Bureau know how you feel, 

The American Legion will back your hand, 

Our effectiveness in supporting your effort 
to preserve, and improve, as necessary, the 
present program of veteran benefits will be 
determined, to a great extent, by our mem- 
bership strength. We_know this, just as we 
know that the key to the success of the many 
positive and necessary programs carried out 
by the American Legion independently of the 
Government is membership. 

We could not have this national rehabilita- 
tion conference, we could not maintain our 
second-to-none veterans’ rehabilitation pro- 
gram without the strength in numbers and 
dedication of neariy 3 million Legionaires. 
And the same is true of our child welfare pro- 
gram, our program of national security, and 
such positive Americanism programs as 
American Legion junior baseball, Boy's 
State, and the oratorical contest. 

If we are to remain a positive force for 
good in America we must maintain our 
membership strength. If we are to grow in 
our ability to meet the increasing needs of a 
growing America, we must have more mem- 
bers. 

To help stabilize our present membership 
and strengthen the foundation for the fu- 
ture growth of the American Legion, our na- 
tional executive committee, at a special 
meeting here in Washington last Saturday, 
authorized the establishment of a group-in- 
surance program for our members. 

Underwriter for this tremendous new priv- 
Uege and opportunity for Legionnaires is the 
Occidental Insurance Company of California. 
The First National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
will be the trustee, and your national head- 
quarters will administer the program. 

I am not going to attempt to go into de- 
tail tonight and to explain how the pro- 
gram will operate, the benefits it will pro- 
vide, requirements for participation, and 
other vital features of this plan. This es- 
sential information will be prepared and 
distributed to every Legionnalre as soon as 
possible. 

For now, however, I would like you to 
know and to bring back home these essen- 
tial facts about this group-insurance plan, 

It is entirely voluntary. It is low-cost. 
The premium will be only $12 a year, In 
order to particiapte in the plan, an indi- 
vidual must be a member in good standing 
of the American Legion. To retain a policy, 
the individual must remain a Legionnaire. 

I cannot predict what impact this plan 
will have on the future membership pic- 
ture in the American Legion. But I can 
tell you this. We have received literally 
hundreds of calls in the Washington office 
since Sunday morning when the story on 
the adoption of the plan first broke in the 
Nation's press. And a substantial number 
of these calls were from eligible veterans 
who have not joined or no longer belong 
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to the American Legion. They are interested 
in this plan, I am sure you are too, 

If this plan encourages Legionnaires to 
renew their membership before the beginning 
of a new calendar so that they will 
remain in good stand and thus be able to 
retain their group insurance, then it will 
have contributed tremendously to the 
strength of the American Legion. We will 
have enrolled our quota for the new year 
before the year ever begins. With this time- 
consuming dificult, and demanding task out 
of the way, we can concentrate on building 
the programs and privileges the American 
Legion offers our Nation and its war vet- 
erans. And if we can do this our member- 
ship problem will take care of itself. 

There is another problem, however, of 
deep concern to the American Legion which 
will not take care of itself. That is the 
increasingly serious problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

Tonight, at this very moment, there are 
nearly 1 million veterans, including many 
American Legionnaires, in desperate need of 
a job. They have known the suffering and 
hardship of the battlefield, but I am certain 
that their present plight is far, far harder 
to bear. And for a very good reason. Now 
their families and loved ones are involved. 

During the war, America's veterans, 
through their service ahd sacrifice, safe- 
guarded and sheltered their wives and pa- 
rents, sons and daughters. Now, those whom 
they would protect above all others, have 
been hit and hurt by their unemployment. 

The man able to work but unable to find 
a job that will enable him to feed, clothe, 
and shelter his family knows a fear infinitely 
more demoralizing and destructive than any- 
thing he ever encountered on the battlefield. 

A powerful enemy could not defeat him, 
But an impotent economy can. 

We have to help America’s Jobless veterans 
somehow—and soon. 

You and I, individually and as part of a 
concentrated post effort, must try to find jobs 
wherever possible for unemployed veterans 
in our communities. We must spearhead the 
drive for intensified interest and effort on 
the part of Government agencies and civic 
organizations in our communities to lick the 
unemployment problem. If this isn't 
enough, and it may Well not be, then the 
American Legion must trigger into action the 
full resources of our_Government to help 
jobless veterans find work and an end to 
their mounting despair. 

This is veterans rehabilitation in the most 
fundamental and humanitarian sense of the 
word, for the finest kind of rehabilitation 
for any man is a full. paycheck. 

America’s unemployed veterans don't want 
a handout, They don't want charity. They 
want to earn their own way. They want the 
dignity and pride, the sense of accomplish- 
ment Arid satisfaction that comes from hon- 
est, hard work. ~ 

If it is necessary to create such work, then 
this must be done. And if it ts done, it 
must proyide not only work for qualified 
veterana but lasting benefit to our Nation 
as well. 

In my opinion, one of the most necessary 
and constructive employment-producing pro- 
grams the Government could undertake 
would be to build the Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals needed by thousands of 
America’s sick and disabled veterans. 

Such a construction program would pro- 
vide jobs for experienced, skilled veterans, 
and hospital beds for those in need of ade- 
quate medical care. 

In serving this purpose and achieving this 
result, such a program would advance the 
high ideals and proud record of the Ameri- 
can Legion's veterans rehabilitation program, 

You service officers have made this pro- 
gram the finest of its kind anywhere in the 
world. Your dedication to the welfare of 
our Nation's war veterans, their dependents, 
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and survivors, is an inspiration to me as it 
must be to every American Legionnaire, 

We are proud and grateful for your service 
to the American Legion and to our programs 
of service for America’s veterans. I know 
that each of you will continue to give be- 
yond measure of your time, your effort, and 
your heart to our great program of veterans 
rehabilitation. For you know, as does every 
Legionnaire, that through this program we 
consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. — 

Thank you for the privilege of being with 
you tonight. 


Too Many Cooks at the Pentagon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there was a 
wartime tale about a messenger boy who 
entered the Pentagon, wandered lost 
through its vastness, and was made a 
colonel before he got out. 

If this story were to be told today, it 
might be that the messenger boy be- 
came an Assistant—or at least a Deputy 
Assistant—Secretary of Defense before 
he emerged. There is a whole platoon of 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
quartered in the Department of Defense. 
There has been a multiplication of Sec- 
retaries and no evidence that the in- 
crease in numbers has been accompanied 
by an increase in efficiency and creativity 
of ideas to strengthen our Military Estab- 
lishment. Many of these Secretaries 
have the authority to say “No” to pro- 
posals; they usually canont say Tes.“ 

Along with this expansion in the 
number of Secretaries has come a rise in 
the number of committees that are sup- 
posed to develop plans and advise the top 
officials. There are over 200 of these 
committees, many of them with overlap- 
ping membership. 

A reorganization of the upper reaches 
of the Pentagon is essential. New de- 
velopments, in weapons, impending de- 
cisions about space exploration, and the 


demands these will make on strategic’ 


planning will require an organization 
capable of dealing efficiently with these 
problems. : 

Chairman Cart Vinson, of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, has introduced 
legislation which would achieve this ob- 
jective. Among the provisions of this 
legislation, H. R. 11001, is a reduction in 
the number of Assistant and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretaries to 14. 

The following editorial dealing with 
the cumbersome organization of the 
Pentagon appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat February 28: 

Too Many Cooks AT THE PENTAGON 

Like the prophets of old, Defense Secretary 
McElroy and some of his top aids repaired 
to the desert last weekend to discuss the 
Defense Department. Their soulsear 
evidently led them to some firm conclusions. 

On his return, Secretary McElroy indicated 
that the meeting had quashed the idea of a 
| single Chief of Staff to boss the Army, Navy, 

and Air Force. “I don't believe that that 
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point of view is having predominant atten- 
tion,” he told reporters. 

‘Shortly after, he also announced that he 
would ask Congress for an extra $13 bil- 
iNon—maybe even 61.7 billion—to spend this 
year. Some of the money would go to buy 
more B-52 jet bombers and more jet tankers, 
K-135s. 

We hope that the parley also found some 
way to streamline a Defense Department 
that has become topheavy. 

As the Wall Street Journal pointed out 
the other day, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense alone has grown in 10 years from 
n staff of about 100 to some 2,400. 

We have not only a Secretary of Defence, 
a Secretary of the Air Force, a Secretary of 
the Army and 4 Secretary of the Navy. We 
also have a deputy Secre of Defense, 9 
under secretaries, 20 assistant secretaries, 
13 deputy assistant secretaries, and shoals 
of lesser civilian brass. 

Recent testimony before Congress showed 
that Navy’s Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics top man for the design and buying of 
Navy planes, has 107 staff seniors in the 
Department of Defense. Each and all of 
them can call him in to explain what he 
is doing, and review his work. 

What compounds the situation is that 
this jungle of top civilian posts is filled by a 
succession of men who file in and out as fast 
as if going through a revolving door. 

What is needed is an able, manageable 
Defense Department—perhaps with its own 
military planning staff—to set policy, and 
freer rein for the military services to carry 
out policy, without being halted at every 
turn by review committees and study 
groups that are simply blocks in the path 
of progress. 

The evidence is overwhelming that, as of 
now, the Defense Department has too many 
In. out and hold baskets; too many officials 
reading and initiating reports and staff 
studies; too many committecs studying, re- 
viewing and buckpassing. 

As Congressman Price of East St. Louis 
declared in despair the other day, over the 
delay in building an atomic-powered air- 
plane: 

“We have studied this proposal to death.” 

That Is an inscription that would evident- 
ly fit the tombstone of many a Defense 
Department project. 

We hope Secretary McElroy will be guided 
by the philosophy that 2 heads may be 
better than 1, but 2,000 heads may be worse 
than none at all. i 


Virgil M. Simmons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Speaker, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and the Nation, recently 
lost a leading citizen in the death of 
Mr. Virgil M. Simmons, who died sud- 
denly while on vacation in Florida. He 
was widely known and respected, with 
a very large circle of close friends. 

Mr. Simmons was one who believed 
that each individual owed a portion of 
his time and talents to the affairs of 
government—and this, he, himself, 
practiced. 

The Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, of 
which he was president and copublisher, 
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had the following editorial, which I ask 
leave to insert in the RECORD: 
V. M. Samos 


The entire Journal-Gazette family is 
stunned with grief and shock today because 
of the sudden and untimely death of our 
president and copublisher—V. M. Simmons, 

Mr. Simmons suffered a fatal heart attack 
early Wednesday morning in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., where he had gone © spend a 
winter vacation. 

He seemed in his usual good health when 
he departed for Florida. His mind was 
filled with plans for the future of this 
newspaper. 

He was looking forward with eagerness to 
the date when the Journal-Gazette would 
move into its new home on West Main 
Street. 

It Is hard for us to realize that our warm 
personal friend, our briliant and dynamic 
leader, and our valued adviser on so many 
matters will be with us no more. 

Mr. Simmons was widely known in the 
State and Nation. He commanded the re- 
spect of his wide circle of friends for his 
outstanding achievements in many fields. 

He was a lawyer by profession, who turned 
first to governmental service, and then to 
the newspaper business. 

Ten years ago, when he became president 
of the Journal-Gazette, and its copublisher 
with James R. Fleming, he*quickly mastered 
the fundamentals of journalism. He had 
brought with him to this important job a 
wealth of experience. 

He regarded the newspaper field not 
merely a business, but a high calling in 
panne service. He was keenly interested in 

he welfare of Fort Wayne and the Tri-State 
area of which it is the center. 

Mr. Simmons believed that it was possible 
to secure the elevation of the Nickel Plate 
Railroad tracks, when others were filled 
with doubt. He personally directed the 
newspaper campaign in the Journal-Gazette 
which preceded the final success of the ele- 
vation which was then Fort Wayne’s most 
important civic need. 5 

Every movement for the growth and bet- 
terment of Fort Wayne had his active sup- 
port. He served on numerous committees to 
advance worthwhile projects, while support- 
ing them in the Journal-Gazette. 

Many of these projects already translated 
into reality are monuments to his memory- 

Mr. Simmons was proud of his long friend- 
ship with the late Gov. Paul V. McNutt. He 
played as big a part as any other individual 
in making McNutt Governor of Indiana. 

He then served under Governor McNutt 
and Gov. M. Clifford Townsend as chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public Works and commissioner of 
conservation. Conservation was one of thé 
great interests of his life and the State park 
system will forever bear the imprint of his 


, wise administration and development. 


V. M. Simmons was born in Bluffton, the 
son of the late Abram and Jennie Mast Sim- 
mons, He was educated in the public schools 
of this city and an Indiana University where 
he took his bachelor of law degree. He was 
also a member of the Beta Theta Pi Fra- 
ternity. 

When just out of law school he was ap- 
pointed assistant United States district at- 
torney and served for 3 years. He was ® 
member of the law firm of Simmons, Dailey 
& Simmons for a number of years, un 
he joined the McNutt State administration. 
In 1941 McNutt called him to Washington 
to serve as Administrative Assistant in th® 
Federal Security Agency. 

These are just a few of the multitude of 
activities which filled the life of V. 
Simmons. 

He was a lifelong member of the Demo- 
cratic Party and was gifted in the art of 
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Politics. He served for 18 years as a member 
Of the Democratic State committee. 

It was his sincere conviction that when a 
party came to it owed the public the 
best service which it was able to give. That, 
he held, was the best way to win elections. 

He was a frank partisan. He fought the 
Opposition with determination and skill. 
Yet, when the battle was over, he cherished 
ho bitterness and no ill will. 

For many years, no Democratic State con- 
Vention was considered to have a quorum 
Until Mr. Simmons arrived at the hall. He 
Was also a familiar figure in Demoratic na- 
tional conventions, where he helped to per- 
fect-and carry out the necessary arrange- 
ments. Naturally, he was personally ac- 
quainted with the top figures of the party in 
the Nation. They liked the smiling, intelli- 
gent, accommodating Hoosier. 

Now his action-packed career has come to 
A close—aithough we cannot bring ourselves 
to a realization that this is true. 

There is widespread sorrow, all the more 
Poignant because everyone regarded him at 
the height of his usefulness with many years 
or journalistic and community service ahead 
of him, 8 

his 10 years as president and co- 
Publisher of the Journal-Gazette this news- 
Paper enjoyed a decade of the widest accept- 
ance in its long history. 

Those of us who knew him best can testify 
to the excellent qualities of his mind and 
heart. We testify to our affection for him. 

No man we have ever known was more 
devoted to members of his family than our 
fallen chief. To them we extend deepest 
sympathy. 


The Sporting News Hits the Nail on the 
Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be a serious mistake for Congress to im- 
bose strangling antitrust restrictions on 
National team sports. Most people who 
understand these games know that any 

approach would have drastic con- 
uences. 

Legislation I have introduced draws a 

distinction between the business 
and playing aspects of these activities. 

distinction should not be confused 
by Vague and unclear limitations which 
are nothing more than an invitation to 
litigation. 

e Sporting News, often referred to as 
the bible of baseball, is an outstanding 
and respected sports publication. It 
knows the problems of baseball as few 
peers do and has no ax to grind. The 
= bruary 26 issue of this paper contains 

n excellent editorial in support of my 
Position on sports legislation. 
tender leave previously granted to ex- 
t my remarks, I insert this fine edi- 


The editorial follows: 
JUST an INVITATION TO LITIGATION 


The Sporting News has nothing but re- 
Wane for the congressional subcommittee 
deste, investigated organized ball and other 
designed t. sports in connection with bills 
rela: to fix the status of those sports in 
tion to the antitrust laws, 
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But this publication must protest with all 
the eloquence at its command against 
House bill 10378, which Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER introduced late last month 
as the product of the lengthy inquiries. 

We agree with Representative KENNETH 
B. KEATING, like CELLER a member of the 
subcommittee, that the bill as now worded 
invites endless litigation and would make 
the courts the arbiters of questions which 
could be settled by more specific language 
in the bill itself. 

Fundamentally, of course, we're opposed 
to any legislation in this field, unless it 
would be the bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Oren Hares, which would confirm by 
congressional action the immunity from the 
antitrust laws which was given baseball by 
the Supreme Court decision of 1922 and 
which the same Tribunal declined to with- 
draw in 1953. 

The most recent inquiry was sparked by 
the Court's 1957 finding, in the Radovich 
case, that professional football is subject to 
the antitrust laws. Football people rightly 
argued it was absurd to snap the handcuffs 
on their game, while leaving baseball free to 
operate as it saw fit. 

But why not achieve equality of status 
by bringing football up to baseball's favored 
position, instead of taking baseball back to 
share the gridiron game's distress? And 
distress it is, in spite of the pending House 


bill's exemption from antitrust coverage of , 


such procedures and structural features as 
are reasonably necessary. 

Those two words, as KEATING has pointed 
out, will be the cause of unlimited legal ac- 
tion if H. R. 10378 is passed by Congress in 
its present form. 

Every individual or group with a com- 
plaint against professional sports will be 
able to challenge the reasonableness of 
sports laws and practices—and challenge 
them under the very antitrust laws from 
which the bill professes to give pro sports 
certain necessary exemptions. 

To take a concrete example, would some 
former players who have filed triple-damage 
sults against baseball, on the grounds they 
had been unfairly treated as a result of the 
reserve clause, be less inclined to go to court 
if the proposed bill should become the law 
of the land? 

At no point does this bill say the reserve 
clause is exempt from the antitrust laws, 
CELLER holds the opinion that the clause is 
reasonably necessary, but would this view 
be shared by every judge and jury who 
might be called upon to decide in individual 
cases? 

CELLER believes the bill gives sports the 
right to reasonable control over television 
and radio broadcasts—but the bill actually 
says only that “the right to operate with- 
in specified geographic areas“ ls exempt from 
antitrust laws. 

Can baseball count on every judge to 
agree with Cr.uer’s interpretation? 

The language of the bill is far too vague 
to be effective. What may seem reasonably 
necessary to one man may seem pitifully 
unfair to another. 

The bill which Keatino introduced ts 
much more commendable on this score. It 
spells out at least some of the things its 
author considers reasonable. 

But why should it be necessary to bring 
baseball—twice blessed by the Supreme 
Court—under the antitrust laws of any 
basis? Those laws were designed to pro- 
tect the public interest against abuse by 
powerful corporations, They were designed, 
to put it another way, to keep down the 
cost of living, Is there anything in base- 
ball's laws or practices which defeats either 
of these purposes? 

Granted, there have been Inequities. 
Baseball makes no claim to perfection. But 
between the authority of the commissioner 
and the organized influence of the players, 
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it should be possible to work out difficulties 
within the baseball family. The minor 
leaguers are not so widely unionized as the 
major leaguers, but the president of the 
national association is a man whose integrity 
has not been questioned. 

During such Investigations as the Celler 
subcommittee conducted, much attention is 
paid—and rightly so—to matters which the 
Congressmen believe call for correction. But 
if it were practical to call in all the wit- 
nesses who would testify as to the great 
amount of good baseball has done, a more 
accurate picture would emerge. 

Even without such testimony, the sub- 
committee must have been impressed by 
the honesty of purpose and the love of their 
game expressed by Ford Frick, Will Har- 
ridge, Warren Giles, and George Trautman. 
Convinced of their good intentions, why not 
give them further opportunity to eliminate 
what some may consider the bugs“ in the 
system? 

Baseball is beset by many problems. Its 
leaders need all their time, energy, and 
mental gifts for the attempt to solve them. 
They should not be distracted by a law 
which threatens to keep them and their at- 
torneys Jumping between their offices and 
the courts. They should not be harassed 
by a legislative policeman, especially one 
whose duties and authority are so vaguely 
defined as they are in H. R. 10378, 


The Desperate Need of the Newly 
Independent and Economically Poor 
Countries of the World To Achieve 
Fairly Rapid Technical and Economic 
Development Confronts the United 
States and Other Developed Countries 
With One of the Greatest Dangers and 
Opportunities of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article by Barbara 
Ward, noted British author and former 
foreign editor of the Economist, London. 
The article appeared in the New York 
Times of February 23, 1958. 

The article follows: 

THe Great CHALLENGE Is Not THE SPuTNIKS 
(By Barbara Ward) 

The annual debate on foreign ald is about 
to begin in Congress; but it has been carried 
on for so many years, and the arguments in 
the controversy have been bandied back and 
forth so repeatedly, that there is real danger 
of staleness creeping into the whole discus- 
sion. Yet this, of all years, is the lest in 
which to give the issue only tepid attention. 
Some of the ground may be familiar enough. 
But in two vital respects, the problem has 
taken on & new aspect and there is now fresh 
urgency to all the old arguments. 

The first point is the scale of the Commu- 
nists’ entry into the field of foreign aid and 
their evident intention to stay there, In the 
last 4 years, the scope of loans and barter 
deals made by the Soviet bloc has steadily 
widened. From piecemeal offers, they have 
begun to develop what looks like a general- 
ized strategy. 
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At the recent Cairo conference organized 
by the Afro-Asian Communist-front organi- 
vations, the Russian delegates took the op- 
portunity to offer sustained aid without 
strings to all underdeveloped nations. As 
proof of their intentions, they could point to 
the $1.9 billion in economic and military aid 
which the Soviet bloc has pledged since 1955. 
Meanwhile, the scale of the Russian economy 
and the number of trained Soviet tech- 
nicians available for service abroad are 
steadily increasing. There is thus every 
reason to suppose that future assistance will 
be on a steadily expanding scale. 

As a general instrument of propaganda, the 
Soviet offer is designed to influence all back- 
ward but ambitious nations—and they in- 
clude nine-tenths of the human race. If a 
state of “backwardness” begins where per 
capita annual Income is below, say, $300, very 
few areas escape. Western Europe, the white 
members of the British Commonwealth, 
above North America—where the figure ex- 
ceeds $1,500—are comfortably beyond the 
definition, But most of Asia and Africa— 
and large parts of Latin America—lie at the 
other extreme; annual incomes per head fall 
to $50 and below. It is at these levels that 
the desire to break out of the vicious circle 
of poverty breeding ever more poverty 
reaches revolutionary force. It is here that 
any policy of sustained capital aid from 
whatever source must find the most eager 
hearing. 

But the specific p of Soviet aid 
are not so generalized. They follow a more 
immediate strategy. Virtually all the na- 
tions which have received direct assistance 
in loans and trade deals lie along the geo- 
graphical frontiers of Communist power. 
They have been occasional wider excursions— 
trade negotiations with Argentina, barter 
offers to the Sudan—but the bulk of the $1.9 
billion has been expended along the periph- 
ery of the Communist world, from the Levant 
through Afghanistan and India and on into 
southeast Asia. 

The nations on this fringe offer the Com- 
munists important entry points for both 
political and economic infiltration. All of 
them—virtually without exception—emerged 
from western colonial rule only in the last 
dozen years. Although Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Thailand were never formally taken over 
and Iraq attained a measure of independ- 
ence in 1932, all the other states were still 
under British, French, or Dutch control as 
recently as 1946. To their peoples, the anti- 
colonial theme of Russian propaganda is in- 
stantly familiar and. since Russian imperial- 
ism never impinged directly on them, the 
Russian pretense of disinterestedness, of aid 
without strings, seems plausible to many. 

The Communists have, moreover, been 
able to play on anticolonial sentiment by 
underlining to Asian opinion the extent to 
which western aid has been geared to mili- 
tary programs undertaken in alliance with 
the West. In western eyes such arrange- 
ments as the Baghdad and SEATO pacts may 
look like reasonable local efforts at self- 
defense. But in Asia, where, in the past, alli- 
ances between local states and western colo- 
nizing powers often preceded colonial con- 
trol, it is easy to arouse Asian suspicion that 
today’s alliances could be the prelude to re- 
newed colonial control tomorrow. Russia, in 
giving military aid, asks for no guaranties or 
alliances and is thus free to attack the 
western pacts. r 

Another Russian asset is the very urgency 
of Aslan economic need. All these states face 
formidable obstacles. Only two of them— 
the oil states, Iran and Iraq—have sufficient 
capital for development. Even they lack 
trained technicians and adequate, educated 
leadership. Ail the others are caught in a 
dilemma: Their populations are so poor that 
they can barely save, but saving is the only 
escape from poverty. In these economies, 
where the beneficent spiral of saving breed- 
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ing further saving cannot be set in motion, 
capital and technical aid are the first aims 
of policy. 

The Russians, who face no annual open 
debate on the desirability or otherwise of 
foreign ald. who do not need to stress self- 
interest to secure popular consent at home 
for foreign spending, who can detall officials 
for foreign service in any field, who need 
make no precise economic accounting of 
strict profit and loss in their aid programs, 
have a capacity both for quick decision and 
for sustained effort which the Western sys- 
tem inherently lacks. In 4 years, they have 
come within sight of catching up with the 
whole Western effort of a decade. In the 
key countries along the Asian fringe, the 
amount of capital assistance provided by 
them has already outstripped the American 
total by about half a billion dollars. 

But it is not simply the new Russian 
effort that is at issue. There is a second 
point to underline—the falling away of 
world trade in the wake of American busi- 
ness stagnation. It can be argued that in 
the last year the Communists have profited 
more by Western mistakes and incoherences 
than by their own direct action. For among 
the underdeveloped areas are to be found 
most of the world's primary producers. Jute 
and tea from the Indian subcontinent and 
Ceylon, rubber and tin from Malaya, rice 
from Burma, cotton from Egypt, the Sudan, 
and Uganda—these are some of the prod- 
ucts which underpin the unstable economies 
of Afro-Asian countries, and in the last dec- 
ade, an almost unbroken boom in world 
commodity prices, sustained above all by 
the high level of American economic activ- 
ity, has done more than any foreign-aid 
programs, from whatever source, to create a 
surplus from which savings could be drawn. 

But in the last year the picture has 
changed. World metal prices have fallen 
by 25 percent, fibers by 15 percent; since 
1955—in the 2 years leading directly up to 
independence—Malaya's rubber prices have 
dropped by 50 percent. All in all, according 
to the latest United Nations figure, primary 
producers lost $600 million to $700 million in 
export income in 1957 alone. This figure is 
more than half the total of American aid 
given to the Asian fringe since 1949. Thus 
Russia is expanding its program of aid and 
barter just at a time when normal trading 
has fallen away and has caused acute em- 
Harrassment to the local governments. 

This, in essence, is the new situation 
which underlies this year’s debate on foreign 
aid. The old arguments—of Asian need, of 
the West's interest in stable conditions, of 
the risks inherent in leaving the fringe states 
wide open to Communist blandishments— 
are all vitally reinforced by Russia's no- 
table entry into direct, sustained competi- 
tion in the field of aid and by the evidence 
that the whole western trading position has 
been gravely weakened by the economic stag- 
nation of the last year, In fact, the new 
conditions of 1958 might best be summed 
up by saying that, while the Russians have 
evolved a long-term economic’ strategy for 
the Asian. fringe (and beyond it, for the 
underdeveloped areas everywhere), the West- 
ern Powers appear to have no general policy 
of any sort. 2 

Their patchwork of ald is not related to 
any long-term plan for sustained devlop- 
ment nor do they coordinate their indi- 
vidual offers. The assistance they give with 
one hand is canceled by the purchases they 
no longer make with the other. The do- 
mestic breathing space becomes a near hur- 
ricane by the time the effect of falling 
business activity at the center slashes export 
programs on the fringe. In short, if there 
is any assumption behind the foreign. eco- 
nomic policy of the Western Powers, it seems 
to be that the program can proceed by fits 
and starts, from emergency to emergency, 
and that neither care, study, forethought nor 
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sustained effort is really required. So long 
as this illusion prevails, the Communists, 
with their long-term aims and determina- 
tion, are likely to pull steadily ahead of the 
West in influence and sooner rather than 
later may reach their target of effective con- 
trol. 

This outcome would be all the more tragic 
for being unn The ingredients of 
a sustained and workable economic strategy 
for the free world have been discussed and 
canvassed and clarified in the West for more 
than a decade. In particular, since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower first proposed a special fund 
for long-term lending, the advantages of a 
consistent, long-term loan program have been 
thoroughly explored. 

The alm in each backward economy is to 
reach the phase where internal sayings be- 
come self-sustaining. At primitive economic 
levels there is no local surplus for saving, 
and capital-creating investments—in trans- 
port, in power, in improved agriculture—can- 
not be fully supplied domestically. For a 
number of years external ald at low rates of 
Anterest or in interest-free loans or gifts, 18 
needed to get this basic capital equipment 
into position. Then, as local output rises, 
aid can taper off and domestic savings take 
its place. The expanding economies will at- 
tract private investment. The emergency 
will have passed and more nations will have 
been drawn into the magic circle of modern- 
ized, advanced, technical societies. Such a 
program has a shape and a purpose and is 
self-liquidating. But nothing of the sort is 
possible if aid may end from one year to the 
next. The sustained pattern is ruled out. 
The risk is that even the aid that is given will 
be wasted for lack of a proper context. 

Yet, given the cooperation of all the devel- 
oped countries of the West, the scale of such 
a program would not be extravagant in fact, 
it is not much greater than the totals for 
economic and military aid given In a hap- 
hazard way today. One percent of the ad- 
vanced nations’ national incomes would pro-! 
vide between $4 billion and $5 billion a year, 
and such a sum, made available over a decade, 
would be sufficient to get country after coun- 
try through the sound barrier of sustained 
investment. It is a sobering thought that 
such a sum is spent every 3 weeks on military 
preparedness. R 

A long-term aid program on these lines is 
not even an innovation. Each year of the 
first Indian 5-year plan was undepinned by 
releases from India's sterling balqnces held 
in London, The most triumphant effort of 
postwar diplomacy—the Marshall plan—ap- 
plied the principle of sustained aid to Europe 
with complete success. 

Moreover, at the end of the war, when the 
Western World was perhaps more alert to 
the economic perils of the future than it is 
today after the long, recent spell of prosper- 
ity, the prospects for a functioning world 
economy included such institutions as the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, both precisely designed to see that 
shortage of capital and disturbances in trade 
did not impede the growth of world com- 
merce and prosperity. The error at the 
time was to set up these institutions with 
resources too modest for the task ahead. 
The error today seems to be in no longer 
even recognizing the essential nature of 
their functions. It can be argued that the 
most direct and effective method of secur- 
ing a strong revival of international trade 
and a sustained expansion of world resources 
at this time would be to triple the sums 
available to the World Bank for lending and 
to the Monetary Fund for strengthening the 
international currency system on which trade 
depends—and incidentally of ending the 
kind of massiye currency speculation that 
disrupted Europe's economic stability so seri 
ously last summer and fall. 

No, it ts not lack of knowledge or expertise 
ot means or even experience that inhibits 
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the West as it confronts the new. sweeping 
Scale of Russian economic competition. It is 
Quite simply a paralysis of imagination, a 
Crisis of energy and will. Yet, if the impli- 
Cations of this new challenge—both for evil 
and for good do not stir Western minds and 
„It is dificult to conceive what will. 

The risks involve an almost apocalyptic 
disruption of the world’s present relation- 
ships. To bring what remains of Asia under 
Communist dominance would give Russia 
Control of the eastern Mediterranean, of the 
Whole land bridge to Africa, of the shores 
Of the Indian Ocean and of the sea ap- 
Proaches to Australia, Such an extension of 
Control would inevitable alter the whole 
Strategic balance of East-West military 


The political consequences would be as 
With India under Communist direc- 
tlon, all East and South Africa would fall 
Open to Communist Influence playing direct- 
ly on the hundreds of thousands of Indian 
Settlers in Africa and indirectly on the 
Testive, race-consclous African masses. 
‘Ope would shrink to a beleaguered fringe 
ot the vast Eurasian land mass. Japan 
Would be a pitifully isolated appendage at 
the other limit. 

The physical resources of the Atlantic 
World would, even in such conditions, prob- 
&bly be enough to sustain the economic life 
ar the West. Not even middie eastern oil is 

pensable. But there would be a vast 
disruption of trade, confidence, and growth if 
bulk of the world’s remaining markets 
and sources of supply came under the arbi- 
trary control of the Communist forces. No 
doubt, they would continue to trade, but as 

Ussia's satellites have learned, trade under 
such conditions is constantly at the mercy 
Of politics, No stable economic relations can 

Maintained when crucial traffic may be 
Cut off in a day as a means of political 


Above all, the transfer to Communist al- 
of all the world's emergent peoples, 
the loss to western concepts of freedom of 
the ancient cultures of Asia, the passage of 
7 great African Continent from the tyran- 
nel tribalism to the despotism of the abso- 
ute state—such disasters would test to the 
preaking point the spirit and courage of the 

World. The risk is that they would so 
aspen the confusion of western counsel, so 
teas, the light of hope, give such rein to 
Mmi 
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and extremism that western society 
thet lose the inner strength to withstand 
to Strain. If the shock of seeing China lost 
lea tmmuntem could help to create in Amer- 
the mlasma of McCarthyism, what new 
ner might not be brought forth by 
loss of so much more? 
But if the risks of western inaction are im- 
nse, the gains to be secured from a suc- 
cessful western initiative are on a compara- 
an Scale. Economically it has always been 
na Wusion that in our interdependent inter- 
coann] economy the Atlantic nations could 
tinue to expand their economies and 
Onna Prosper in a world otherwise con- 
ed to stagnation and penury. The 
oh Owing techical capacity of the West needs 
World nets and supplies of the rest of the 
Reeds not much less urgently than the world 
und Western capital and technique. To 
is then the growth and prospects of others 
Po surest way of insuring our own. 
the tically, too, there can be no doubt that 
S of free Asin desire, provided al- 
Com ives exist, to hold themselves free of 
nista est control, For all the Commu- 
ultin talk ot ald without strings; their aim is 
Samen domination, and the Asian gov- 
it, mn are quite shrewd enough to know 
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is not forgotten, in spite of all 

danger amunists’ eforta to cover it up. The 
ot is that, with no alternative sources 
by „Aslan leaders may be compelled 
Mog Pular pressure to depend more and 
Gangerously upon Communist support. 
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But given western backing, they want what 
the West wants for them—independence and 
control of their own affairs. 

Above all, a concerted long-term economic 
strategy would enable the Western Powers 
to recover their own confidence and effective- 
ness, to regain the initiative from the Com- 
munists, and to restore in the world that 
image of western power and purpose which 
was theirs when, in the hours of victory in 
1945 or at the peak of the Marshall plan in 
Europe, they acted as a functioning partner- 
ship, pursuing not simple defense and secu- 
rity but a positive vision of an expanding, 
prosperous world. 

The last 6 months, during which Russian 
sputniks in the skies and Russian propa- 
ganda below have circled the globe, while 
the West sits hunched up in economic stag- 
nation and political perplexity, have been a 
trial and tribulation to freemen everywhere. 
Nothing could so break the spell of stagnancy 
and restore energy and hope as a fully 
thought out, fully sustained, and accepted 
strategy for worldwide economic growth. 
The risks of inaction have never been so 
alarming; the political rewards of vision can 
never have been so great. 


Dulles and Summit Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of my contention that we have a 
foreign policy on a day-to-day basis the 
following article by Constantine Brown 
from the Washington Evening Star on 
Thursday, February 13, 1958, is inter- 
esting. It shows how Mr. Dulles has 
vacillated on the subject of a summit 
conference. 

The article follows: 

DULLES AND SUMMIT CONFERENCE—STATEMENT 
THAT FOREIGN-MINISTER TALKS AREN'T 
NECESSARILY CALLED SURPRISING 

(By Constantine Brown) 


The hew summit political boulevard, lined 
all the way from Washington to Geneva (the 
prospective meeting place) with Judas trees, 
is being rapidly constructed. The meeting 
last Tuesday between President Eisenhower, 
with Secretary of State Dulles at his side, 
and Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Menshikoy 
paved the way for the heads-of-state meet- 
ing long sought by Boss Krushchey. What 
new proposals the Soviet Ambassador was 
able to give our two policymakers is for the 
time being a well-kept secret. But at the 
press conference which followed the White 
House meeting almost immediately, Mr. 
Dulles announced, almost as casually as if he 
Nad said that he enjoys salmon fishing, that 
he sees no need for a conference of foreign 
ministers, preliminary to a summit meeting. 
This reversal surprised not only the news- 
papermen present but also a number of 
Senators who last week precipitated a debate 
on the Senate fioor proclaiming their confi- 
dence in the Secretary of State's policies. 

Nobody in this country opposes a confer- 
ence which could bring about a relaxation of 
tensions and an end to the cold war which 
started within a few months after V-J day. 
What the American people are opposed to is 
another conference such as those at Yalta, 
Potsdam, and Geneva. 

At each and everyone of those top level 
meetings the free world suffered serious 
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losses and Communist tyranny gained either 
territorial or propaganda advantages. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
are fully aware of the trickery and lack of 
faith on the part of the men in the Krem- 
lin, be they Stalin, Molotov, Bulganin, or 
Khrushchev. Their tactics may differ. But 
their goals are the same, the destruction of 
the free world and its leader, the United 
States. After the lamentable fallure of the 
Geneva Conference in 1955, President Eisen- 
hower realized how badly he had burned his 
fingers. As @ result of that sad experience 
he declared on numerous occasions that the 
Russians must prove by deeds their desire to 
relax the world tension before he would at- 
tend another meeting of heads of states. 

Nowhere in Secretary Dulles’ statement 
at the Tuesday press conference is there any 
mention that this essential condition is still 
a prerequisite to a top level meeting. Ac- 
cording to White House and State Depart- 
ment sources, we shall insist that a number 
of substantive matters such as the unity of 
Germany be accepted in principle by the 
Kremlin before final arrangements to meet 
with Khrushchev and Bulganin are agreed 
on. It is hoped that President Eisenhower 
or Secretary Dulles will make a public state- 
ment to that effect in order to reassure the 
people here and in the countries determined 
to continue to Oght communism that we 
are not taking the tortuous road of ap- 
peasement. 

In the present international confusion, 
only those provided with rosy lenses can 
detect a genuine unity of purpose between 
this country and its major European allies. 
In the event of a Soviet provocation leading 
to a showdown, is it generally but reluctantly 
admitted we can count only on our own 
capabilities and on those of the minor allies 
such as the Turks, possibly the Greeks, and 
some of the Asians (Pakistan, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Nationalist China, and Korea). 

Whatever the real meaning of last Tues- 
day's statement by the Secretary of State 
may have been, there is no question that 
America’s faithful minor allies got the im- 
pression that we are following a diplomacy 
of “off again, on again, gone again, Finne- 
gan.” Such a policy is not conducive to the 
deep confidence required of international 
alliances these days. 

Senators who rushed to Mr. Dulles’ defense 
last week because the Kremlin told us in 
thinly veiled words that “Dulles must go” 
were surprised at what appears to have been 
a change in his position. The Secretary 
of State had told them that the actual work 
for a summit mecting must be made by the 
Foreign Ministers behind closed doors. It 
is they who establish definite agreements. 
The finished product is brought before the 
heads of states who sign it at a ceremonial 
meeting where toasts are drunk for a lasting 
friendship. Unless Foreign Ministers are able 
to come to some agreements on substantive 
questions, there can be no point for the 
heads of states to get together. The posi- 
tion, many of Mr. Dulles’ supporters in the 
Senate feel, now appears abandoned. 


Warning No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the New York Herald 
Tribune of February 9, 1958, speaks for 


‘ 
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itself; it is one of the many warning 
calling for immediate govern- 
mental action: 

Business activity: The Herald Tribune 
index of general business declined for the 
seventh straight week, standing at 165.8 
February 1 against 167.2 January 25 and 
194.9 February 2, 1957. 


Statement of Trinity County Delegation 
for Trinity Partnership Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, a three- 
man delegation representing the Trinity 
County Board of Supervisors opened up 
the recent hearings held by the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on the Trinity partnership bills. 

They felt strongly enough on this issue 
to sacrifice time and money in directly 
appealing their case to legislators who- 
will decide the fate of Trinity power. 

The Trinity County Board of Super- 
visors has long endorsed joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity River Project over 
any all-Federal proposal. Not the least 
of reasons behind their past resolutions 
was the fact that Trinity supervisors are 
aware that Trinity County will collect 
additional taxes from P. G. & E. if this 
utility builds the power plants—that 
should the plants be constructed by the 
Federal Government, Trinity County will 
lose out on an added $236,100 each year 
in tax income from this one utility. 

The official hearing statements of R. 
W. Brandes, Moon Lee, and John H. 
Steppling tell the Trinity story. I re- 
quest that all three be included at this 
point in the Recor» as they were taken 
from the Weaverville Trinity Journal. 

The statements follow: 

STATEMENT OF DELEGATION aT WASHINGTON 
Hearne 


(By R. W. Brandes) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is R. W. Brandes, and I 
live in Weaverville, Trinity County, Calif. 
Mr. Steppling, Mr. Lee and myself are 
here to testify before your committee at 
the request of the Trinity County Board of 
Supervisors on Public Law No, 386 and, more 
particularly, as to the partnership plan as 
recommended by the Department of Interior. 
I respectfully submit to you the following: 

There are approximately 2 million acres 
of land that comprise Trinity County. Sev- 
enty-four and a fraction percent of this area 
is owned by the United States Government, 
and approximately 2 percent is owned by 
the State of California. This means that 
we in Trinity County have over 76 percent 
of our entire county exempt from local taxa- 
tion. Our problem is and has been an ade- 
quate tax base to support our county. Our 
total county assessed valuation is just under 
$12,500,000. We do have a very difficult situ- 
ation in endeavoring to run a county gov- 
ernment with a tax base that is predicted 
on 24 percent of our entire land area. 

We consider the development of power an 
industry, and if private enterprise were to 
develop this power it would create a new tax 
base that would be of tremendous economic 
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value to our county. Therefore, this pro- 
posal represents a big industry in itself. 

We must, because of the small area that 
constitutes our entire tax base, be always 
alert to all possibilities to increase this tax 
base. I was specifically requested by the 
chairman of the Trinity County Board of Su- 
pervisors to point out the following in re- 
spect to the original bill, H. R. 105, dated 
January 5, 1955, starting at page 5. line 7, 
section 4, and I quote as follows: 

“The Secretary is authorized to make pay- 
ments, from construction appropriations, to 
Trinity County, Calif., of such substantial 
additional costs of government as are in- 
curred by it during the period of actual con- 
struction of the development and as are 
found by the Secretary to be properly at- 
tributable to and occasioned by said con- 
struction and to constitute an undue burden 
upon the county, including but not limited 
to (1) police, hospital, and welfare facili- 
ties, (2) the repair, maintenance, and re- 
Placement of existing roads, and (3) the es- 
tablishment of new roads, meeting standards 
adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, which give access to the 
areas and communities adjacent to the proj- 
ect and reservoir sites, which roads shall 
include, though not be limited to, those 
giving the shortest practicable route from 
Weaverville to Lewiston, Weaverville to the 
vicinity of Trinity Center, and from the 
vicinity of Trinity Center to Tower House.” 

I now refer you to Public Law 386, ap- 
proved August 12, 1955, and wish to quote 
as follows: 

“That the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to continue to conclusion the engi- 
neering studies and negotiations with any 
nonfederal agency with respect to proposals 
to purchase falling water and not later than 
18 months from the date of the enactment 
of this act report the results of such nego- 
tiations, including the terms of the proposed 
agreement, if any, that may be reached, to- 
gether with his recommendations thereon, 
which agreement, if any, shall not become 
effective until approved by Congress.” 

It is primarily because of this clause that 
the Trinity County Board of Supervisors and 
many residents of Trinity County supported 
this bill. 

Now the bill as passed does not provide 
us with assistance in police, hospital, and 
welfare facilities, all of which are of vital 
im) nee. It does and has, however, as- 
sis us in the repair, maintenance, and 
replacement of existing roads. It also pro- 
vides for an in-lieu tax, in that it author- 
ized and directed the Secretary to pay to 
Trinity County annually on an in-lieu tax 
payment in an amount equal to the annual 
tax rate of the county applied to the value 
of the real property and improvement taken 
tor project purposes. 

However, we do lose tax base not gain be- 
cause the aforementioned tax is to be paid 
on patented land acquired by the United 
States Government. This tax we have been 
previously collecting. However, approxi- 
mately 44% of the total area which com- 
posed the Trinity River Diversion project 
was held by individuals as mining claims 
and we did collect a possessory interest tax 
on those mining claims upon which there 
were improvements, These taxes we will 
now lose, all of which adds to a net loss of 
tax base. 

May I present the following figures: At 
present the annpal tax paid to Trinity 
County by PG&E Company totals $161,000. 
Under the partnership plan, this amount 
would increase to an amount estimated to 
be $397,100. (This figure I secured from a 
representative of the PG&E Company). 
This is of course considerably less than the 
$2,562,000 paid to our neighboring county 
of Shasta this fiscal year, but it would none- 
theless help us tremendously in overcoming 
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the local problem of having 76% of our 
total area exempt from county taxation. 

We in Trinity County understand that 
several incorporated areas as far down as the 
San Francisco area are interested in acquir- 
ing cheap power because they feel that the 
income they derive is important to their 
cities. Unquestionably it is and, in all 
probability, it would remove a tax burden 
from the taxpayers in their communities. 
However, we feel it would be at our expense, 
and taxwise it is my opinion that we are in- 
finitely more distressed than most, if not all 
of these municipalities. I might further 
state that I am of the opinion that this 
could not be construed as being a demo- 
cratic procedure, because if the power facili- 
ties were developed by the Federal Govern- 
ment it would prevent the county from col- 
lecting needed taxes that we would derive 
under the partnership plan in order to bene- 
fit a few communities elsewhere. 

In the event you gentiemen should recom- 
mend the partnership proposal as rec- 
ommended by the Department of Interior, 
it is my opinion that it would be the fi- 
nancial salvation of Trinity, the county of 
origin of the Trinity River Diversion Project. 


BY MOON LEE 


Honorable Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Committee, I am Moon Lee, a third 
generation member of a pioneer family of 
Trinity County. I was born and raised in 
Weaverville and lived there all my life, near 
the site of the Trinity River projects. 

I am one of the representatives of the 
Trinity County board of supervisors, also 2 
member and past president of the Weaver- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, the North Fork 
Grange, ahd a delegate to the Inter-Chamber 
of Commerce of Northern California, of 
which I am a past president. 

The interchamber. comprises 6 counties— 
Siskiyou, Modoc, Lassen, Trinity, Shasta, and 
Tehama—and has 16 individual.chambers of 
commerce, 

The interchamber, the North Fork Grange. 
and the Weaverville Chamber have passed 
resolutions favoring partnership. 

I worked with Hon. Cam ENGLE in secur- 
ing the passage of Public Law No. 386. AS 
you know, this law provides for diversion of 
much water from our county for the use 
many people in other counties of the State 
to fulfill their needs. > 

We are giving up much water, a good nat- 
ural resource, and we haye a chance to be 
repaid. 

The Secretary of the Interior, as Congress 
directed, offered to negotiate with any one 
Federal agency to purchase falling water: 
The negotiations with P. G. & E. have shown 
the biggest benefit to repay our county {of 
our giving up this water. 

The Trinity bill in section 4 says this, in 


part: 

“Provided, that a first preference, to th? 
extent of 25 percent of such additi 
energy, shall be given, under reclama 
law to preference customers in „Trinity 
County, Calif. % 

There are no preference customers in out 
county. 

Only 2 months ago Congressman Era 
appeared before our board of supervisors and 
urged the creation of a public utility district 
which would distribute this 25 percent of 
Trinity power. He told the board that 
power would in effect be a $1 million-a- 
gift to the county (Sacramento Bee, Novel 
ber 23, 1957). 

The board chose to ignore Mr. ENGLE’? 
suggestion and, instead, reaffirmed its sup“ 
port of the Trinity partnership proposal. 

Forming a utility district and going inte 
the power business is not practical in Triniti 
County. 

The county has only 8,000 people spresd 
over 2 million acres. It would be too e“ 
pensive to bulld transmission lines for th® 
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Trinity County is much larger than either 
Rhode Island or Delaware. 
Gentlemen, just put yourself in my posi- 
as a resident of the county in which 
this project is located. Wouldn't you come 
today and urge à careful and thorough 
Study in favor of the partnership plan? 

We are not making this plea only for P. G. 
E. or any other private agency. We are not 
Interested in whether they make or lose 
money. We are interested only in what is 
best for Trinity County. We need this tax 
base. it would be a perpetual source of 

e to our county. It will always be 


BY JOHN E. STEPPLING 


My name is John H. Steppling. I am pub- 
Usher of the Weekly Trinity Journal, fourth 
Oldest newspaper in California—ectablished 
in 1856 during the rough and tumble world 
Of the Gold Rush Days. Down through the 

as s guide and principal outline of 
Policy, is a statement originating in the first 
lesue over a century ago and still on the 
Masthead: Independent in Politics and De- 
Voted to the Best Interests of Trinity 
ty. Gentlemen, that is why I have 
permission to appear before your com- 
Mittee as, in my opinion, the proposed 
p would be in the best interests of 

Trinity County. 

As an official representative of the 
Board of Supervisors of Trinity County, my 
demarks will pertain primarily to the county. 

The county board has repeatedly gone on 

favoring the partnership on -the 

of (1) increased tax base, and (2) 

Would support private enterprise, an old 
American commodity. As men concerned 
With running the county government, they 
share the responsibility to establish a budget 
and set tax rates. In fact the board; as with 
moet governmental agencies, is concerned 
With taxes and are constantly searching for 
tional sources of revenue to meet the 

costs of government. 

The offer of partnership by a private utility 
Canbany in the Trinity River Division of the 

€Ntral Valley project would bring hydro- 
flectric plants within the borders of the 
County, plus substation and transmission 
tines. These facilities would go on the util- 
ty tax rolls, and subsequent taxes go to the 
County and to the schools and other special 
districts, The company's estimate of the 
= at these facilities would be approxi- 

tely $11 million. The partnership plan 
Would add an estimated $236,100 to Trinity 
Payments made by the Pacific Gas & 
Rlectric Co., bringing the total company tax 
ments to over $397,000. 

Why is this important to Trinity County? 

Mountain county is located in the pic- 
faine ba and colorful Trinity Alps. Geo- 

Phically, it is a series of mountain ridges, 
Aden bored with soveral small valleys, di- 
Riy by the swift white-watered Trinity 
cirques high mountain lakes in old glacial 


4 
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2 With a total land area of approximately 
forest. n acres, only 83,000 acres are non- 
high The county is impaled on one paved 
way transversing east and west. 

„Aden the Journal was first started, gold 
of in its heyday. Mfitlions of dollars’ worth 
valey dur been taken out of its hills and 
an but today at the pegged price of $35 
One uns, gold mining is unprofitable. Only 
This wedge is operating on the Trinity now. 
dated wedge is working on land to be inun- 
mother the Trinity project and will soon be 

ghost of the things that once were. 
only E for other minerals is negligible, with 
Wenne a and gra vel the principal source of 

for mineral production. 

Metua is our big industry. Our species 
incense white fir, pine, and a scattering of 
W. Cedar, Following the close of World 

with the tremendous demand for 
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approximately 280 million board-feet of tim- 
ber has been reached. These figures include 
both public lands and the acreage owned by 
the Southern Pacific Land Co. 

As of now we share with the rest of the 
timber-producing areas the brunt of a de- 
pressed lumber market. As Vic Rose, owner 
of the mill in Weaverville, said, “If it only 
would be as bad as last summer, it would be 
an improvement.” 

The Trinity River project, while of a tem- 
porary nature, has provided work for many 
hundreds, and has given the county and 
adjacent areas a considerable shot in the 
arm, economically speaking. The project is 
big news for the county, and always will be. 

Our mountain valleys now support a lim- 
ited agricultural economy; any expansion 
would be marginal. 

Recreation is our only potential. A recent 
survey by the California State Department 
of Water Resources stated: “Without a doubt, 
recreation use will ultimately be Trinity 
County's largest economic activity.” 

All the products produced within the 
county and all the needs or wants of the 
inhabitants come and go over one State 
highway and its feeder lines. We cannot 
expect any large timber-processing industry 
to come to the county, due to this transpor- 
tation problem. 

But we do have water. The Federal Gov- 
ernment with the Trinity River diversion 18 
sending water from the Trinity drainage 
through an 1l-mile tunnel to the central 
vallcys of Callſornla. The California water 
plan envisages a series of dams across the 
Trinity and its tributaries and other rivers 
In northwestern California. This water is 
to be diverted to the thirsty areas of the 
State. Trinity County has the dubious fea- 
ture to be not only a county of origin, but 
also a county of reservoir, with a series of 
lakes from its granite peaks to the western 
grassland. 

We can’t sell the watcr. But hydroelectric 
power can be generated and sold. There has 
been a proposal that the county form a 
public utility district and sell its 25 percent 
reservation of project power throughout the 
county. We don’t want to. The efficiency 
of modern business precludes our mountain 
county of ever attempting to launch such 
a project. 

The partnership proposal represents one 
epecific industry with reasonable perpetual 
source of taxes needed for Trinity County 
to continue to function as a unit of govern- 
ment. As a public utility, it is efficiently 
controlled by State laws. 

This is a rough thumbnail sketch of the 
county and of some of the economic factors 
affecting it. It is background for the 
opinion of the board of supervisors, and 
also my opinion, that the partnership win 
serve the best interests of Trinity County. 

In conclusion, to review the basic 
advantages: 

1. Bring industry to Trinity County. 

2. Provide stable tax base for future 
growth. 

3. Outlay alone would save the Federal 
Government an estimated $55 million, In 
this missile age all sources of tax moneys 
should be made available to support our 
national program of preparedness, 


The United Nations, the Middle East, and 
the Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, for 60 
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has commemorated the birthday of 
George Washington with a banquet and 
address by a prominent figure. 

On this February 22 just past, I had 
the pleasure of again attending this ban- 
quet and the high privilese of listening 
to a most thought-provoking address by 
Sir Leslie Knox Munro, K. C. M. G., 
K. C. V. O., president of the 12th session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and New Zealand Ambassador 
to the United States. 

The address, entitled, “The United Na- 
tions, the Middle East, and the Missile,” 
follows: 


Tse UNITED NATIONS, THE MIDDLE EAST, AND 
THE MISSILE 

I have chosen the title of this address “Is 
Peace Possible Through the United Nations?” 
with some deliberateness because I have the 
honor of addressing members of an impor- 
tant organization im the United States, 
many of whom may be expected to share the 
hopes and expectations that I know so many 
millions of Americans nourish for the United 
Nations. Many judge it by its foremost ob- 
jective: its capacity to maintain peace. I 
have often said that I am almost equally 
concerned with those who expect too much 
of the United Nations as with those who ex- 
pect too little. 

I would like you to take a middle view of 
the organization's possibilities; to realize 
that, while the United Nations is indispen- 
sable for world order and peace, it is only an 
instrument of the nations and cannot do 
more than its member governments are will- 
ing that it should do. Even a majority, as 
the case of Hungary has shown, cannot do 


So long as that is the case, 
member state in this imperfect world is 
justified in insisting upon the fundamental 
significance of power. It will forget this 
significance at its peril. 

The United Nations is not a supraworld 
organization, and, indeed, the nations have 
surrendered little of their sovereignty to it. 
For a very long time to come sovereign states 
based on nationality will continue; indeed, 
you will be aware that a section of the peo- 
ple of this country is very much concerned 
lest United States sovereignty should be 
diminished by treaties, and, after all, the 
United States is a member of the United Na- 
tions by virtue of a document which is in 
effect a treaty, ratified, of course, by the 
Senate. 

Had a military force been created for the 
United Nations pursuant to certain enabling 
clauses of the charter, then the use of this 
force for the purpose of preserving peace 
would haye meant a substantial diminution 
of sovereignty so far as the smaller powers 
were concerned. But the force could never 
have been used against any of the great 
powers save with the consent of that power, 
which of course would never have been 
given. Unfortunately, due to the intransi- 
gence of the Soviet Union the international 
force intended to be created by the framers 
of the charter has never come into being. 

But we haye not wholly failed, The As- 
sembly has done something of what the 
Security Council has been unable todo. The 
Assenibly, by creating the United Nations 
Emergency Force, has established a police 
force in the Gaza Strip and in the area of 
Sharm al Shaikh and thereby has pre- 
served peace in 2 strategic places. 

The principal body, or organ as it ts 
called, for the maintenance of International 
peace and security was intended by the 
framers of the charter to be the Security 
Council. The members of the United Na- 
tions have agreed to accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council made 
in accordance with the charter. You all 
well know that the work of the Security 
Council has been largely frustrated by the 
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Soviet's constant and indiscriminate use of 
the veto. 

The very basis of the framework of the 
world organization was the hope and ex- 
pectation that the great powers, principally 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Soviet Union, would maintain the unity 
which they had displayed in varying de- 
grees during the last great war. So far as 
the Soviet Union was concerned that unity 
was far from always stre, but substantially 
if lasted until the defeat of Germany and 
Japan. It is fair to say that no one of these 
three great powers would have entered the 
new world organization without the right 
of veto in the Security Council. Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Roosevelt. and Field Marshal 
Smuts all realized that if the United Na- 
tions was to have a chance of success, the 
Soviet Union had to be a member. The 
field marshal thought that there was a rea- 
sonable expectation that with the joint 
power and influence of the United States 
and the United Kingdom the Soviet Union 
would be reasonable and would not follow 
a policy divergent from that of its two great 
wartime allies. 

It is the misfortune of the world that this 
expectation has not been realized. 
` I would not have the work of the Security 
Council altogether minimized in spite of 
Russia's constant use of the veto. Thus, 
when Soviet troops persisted in remaining 
in the Iranian province of Azerbaijan, the 
United States Government let it be known 
through its representatives on the Security 
Council that if these troops were not with- 
drawn the United States would take action. 
This was sufficient to persuade the Russians 
to effect the withdrawal. 

Then, of course, there is the celebrated case 
in 1950 of the invasion of Southern Korea by 
Northern Korean troops. The Security 
Council was immediately summoned. For- 
tunately for the world, the Russians made a 
mistake on this occasion and deliberately ab- 
sented themselves from this historic meeting 
of the Council, The Council was thereby 
enabled to pass a resolution condemning the 
attack as a breach of the peace and recom- 
mending joint action by the members of the 
United Nations for the purpose of repelling 
the attack and restoring international peace. 
Tou will note that in this particular case the 
Council acted by way of recommendation 
only. It did not carry out its policy by 
means of a decision, which in terms of the 
charter would have been binding on all the 
members. A recommendation has only a 
persuasive effect, but the persuasive effect 
was considerable and 16 member nations 
joined in halting the aggression, and under 
the leadership of the United States event- 
ually, as you know, „hurled the aggressors, 
who finally included the Chinese back be- 
yond the 38th parallel. 

Great as was the cost in life and ‘treasure 
of the Korean conflict, the United Nation's 
victory over the Northern Koreans and the 
Chinese was both a success for the democ- 
racies and a triumph for the United Natiens 
itself. 

The Russians speedily realized their mis- 
take in not attending the Council, and I am 
afraid therefore that any future action of 
the nature taken in 1950 would be met by a 
Soviet veto in the Council. Indeed, this is 
precisely what happened in 1956 when the 
Soviet Union so brutally intervened to 
crush the brave people of Hungary. A reso- 
lution of the Security Council calling upon 
the Russians to remove their troops from 
Hungary was countered by a Soviet veto. 

However, the United Nations is not wholly 
stultified under such circumstances, On 
November 3, 1950, the General Assembly 
adopted three resolutions of which the most 
famous is called the Uniting for Peace Reso- 
lution. The essential part of this resolution 
provides that if the Security Council, be- 
cause of the lack of unanimity of its per- 
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manent members, fails to exercise its primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in any case 
where there appears to be a threat to the 
peace, a breach of the peace, or an act of 
aggression, then the General Assembly shall 
consider the matter immediately. The ob- 
ject of the Assembly will then be to make 
appropriate recommendations to members 
for collective measures. If there is a breach 
of the peace or an act of aggression these 
measures will include the use of armed force 
where necessary to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security. Of course, the 
General Assembly might not be in session at 
the time. If that is the case, the Assembly 
may meet in emergency special session with- 
in 24 hours of a request for its meeting. 

The Russians were once in the habit of 
querying the validity of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, but when it was invoked 
against Britain, France, and Israel at the 
time of the Suez crisis and following the 
British and French veto in the Security 
Council, the Russians found it convenient 
to fall in with the procedure of the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution and voted with those 
who requested the British, French, and 
Israeli forces to leave Egyptian territory. 
You will know that Britain, France, and 
Israel were responsive to the request of the 
Assembly and, heeding considerable world 
opinion, did evacuate their forces. 

Nothing like this happened with the Rus- 
sians following their invasion of Hungary 
and their veto in the Security Council. They 
flouted and still flout the resolutions of the 
Assembly calling upon them to remove their 
forces from Hungarian territory. They 
flouted and still flout the resolutions of the 
Assembly pursuant to the uniting for peace 
procedure, ostensibly because these resolu- 
tions involve interference with the domestic 
affairs of Hungary. 

I am aware many people say that the As- 
sembly sanctioned a double standard of 
morality in its attitude toward the Soviet 
Union over Hungary in contrast with its 
action toward the United Kingdom, France, 
and Israel over Egypt. Let me, with respect 
to this, quote some observations made by 
the distinguished Canadian statesman, Mr. 
Lester Pearson, who took such a leading part 
in the Assembly in 1956 and 1957 over the 
crises in the Middle East and Hungary. 
This is what he has said: 

“Undoubtedly there is a question of a 
double standard of morality involved. It is 
a perplexing and worrying aspect of the mat- 
ter. But it is not the United Nations as a 
body but certain of its members who are 
guilty of trying to establish this double 
standard. The Assembly, as a body has fol- 
lowed the same procedure in regard to Hun- 
gary and to Egypt. It requested the 
U. S. S. R. to withdraw from Hungary and 
the United Kingdom, France, and Israel to 
withdraw from Egypt. The Russians 
treated United Nations resolutions with con- 
tempt, and the other members (even though 
their actions were in no ways comparable 
with the aggression of the Soviet Union) 
complied. Is the guilt for this varied re- 
sponse to be placed on the United Nations 
Assembly? Or is it, on the contrary, to be 
placed squarely on Russia, where it belongs? 

“To attack the United Nations as an Insti- 
tution for falling to save Hungary from 
Russia is misleading and perhaps unfair. 
The attack is based to some extent on the 
erroneous impression that the African-Asian 
group refused to condemn Soviet action in 
Hungary after having denounced the Brit- 
ish and French Governments over Egypt. It 
is true that some members of this group 
were slow to recognize the brutal nature of 
Soviet aggression and inclined to suspect a 
deliberate effort to divert their attention 
from Egypt- When it was clear to them, 
however, what was happening, the great ma- 
jority of them strongly denounced Soviet ac- 
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tion, and only the hard-core Arabs abstained 
from the condemnation which was voted. 

“The reason the United Nations did not 
save Hungary was that it could not; not that 
it would not. The fault lies not in the Or- 
ganization as such, but in the hard facts of 
Soviet policy and the cold war, with peace 
balanced precariously on the edge of the 
atomic deterrent. 

“It would be rash, and might be fatal, if 
we tried on all occasions to take U. N. en- 
forcement action in order to see that justice 
is always done without any regard to the 
consequences; or without, to be perfectly 
frank, any regard to the big blunt fact of 
the Red Army. We certainly must not be- 
come the prisoners of our fears, for if we 
do our diplomacy is doomed, and the future 
would be grim indeed. But neither must we 
indulge in threats and gestures which may 
provide an easy escape for our emotions, but 
cannot be followed up by effective action. 
In the case of Hungary, for instance, if we 
had intervened through the United Nations 
by force, the first victims would have been 
the Hungarians themselves, and the rest of 
the world might have followed into the 
abyss.” 

It cannot be too often emphasized that the 
United Nations is plagued by the division of 
the world between the Communist states and 
the democracies. The hard reality, which we 
would obscure at our peril, is that the United 
Nations must do its work in a divided world, 
a world in which mankind has for too long 
been without dependable safeguards against 
the catastrophe of total war. 

As I see it—and my tenure of office a5 
president of the 12th session of the Assembly 
has confirmed me in my belief—it is this di- 
vision of the world and the ideological strug- 
gle from which it grows which remains the 
central issue, overshado' all others. This 
division, with its complex of action and reac- 
tion, its combination of pressure and resist- 
ance, of threat and counterthreat, has, since 
1946, reduced the effectiveness of the United 
Nations, particularly through the veto of 
the Security Council, and restricted the oa- 
pacity of the organization to realize its char- 
ter potentialities. It has cast in jeopardy 
the security of the uncommitted no less than 
the contestants and made them all its vic- 
tims. It has given local and regional dis- 
putes @ universal significance, perpetuating 
old antagonisms, creating new ones, compli- 
cating the solution of every one of them, Its 
consequences are not circumscribed: they 
range beyond the domain of politics, multi- 
plying controversy even at the limits 
intergovernmental contract. 

But its corrosive effects are most directly 
felt in the political arena. This has been 
at all previous sessions of the General 
sembly; and the 12th session has been 
exception. 

Painful as is the effect of the ideological 
division of the world which still persists, 
hope that you will agree with me that we 
must still persist, both inside and outside 
the United Nations, to settle the many prob- 
lems which produce such a state of tension 
today and which, unresolved, could lead to 
war. Principal among them is the question 
of disarmament. This has been discussed 
in the United Nations ever since its founds 
tion, Disarmament was discussed year afte? 
year in the League, and it was discussed In 
other places before the First World War. 
path of these discussions is strewn with 
ures, but these faflures with their melan“ 
choly consequences are warnings to us, 668p?” 
cially in the nuclear and spatial age, to 
sist in our endeavors. 

I believe that the world n 
continue to be the best forum for a solu“ 
tion of the problem. Private conferenc® 
between the great powers will not thereby 
be precluded. 

I make no apology for discussing the cru“ 
cial question of disarmement, for the s0l™” 
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tion of this problem by the United Nations 
Would be the prelude to peace. I shall com- 
Mence with a statement cf a famous Span- 
ish scholar and statesman, Senor S. de Mad- 
arlaga, made as long ago as 1932: 

“When the animals met to discuss dis- 
armament, the lion looked the eagle in the 
eye and said, We must abolish talons.” The 
Cagle looked squarely back into the lion's 
Jes and said, ‘We must abolish claws.” 

the bear said, Let's abolish every- 

g except. universal embraces." 
t is the question of universal embraces 
the bear which is principally concern- 

us today. 

The truth, the unhappy. truth, is that our 
last session began with a deadiock on dis- 
armament, and has ended—at least, as mat- 

ters stand today—with a deadlock. 

Disarmament has a long and discouraging 
history in the United Nations. Since 1946, 
except for a period between 1950 and 1952, 
When the Soviet Union boycotted the nego- 
ting bodies because of its objections to 
st down with the Chinese represent- 
Atives, the great powers have been trying, 
With varying degrees of persistence, to reach 

ment on a system for the regulation 

ot armaments. 
F One landmark in the negotiations was the 
Ormulation of the Baruch plan, in 1947, 
the United States was the only pos- 
j 8 of the atomic bomb, This plan would 
diary: Created an international authority 
Ving the sole ownership of fissionable ma- 
and empowered to ensure that atomic 
was being used only for peaceful 
Purposes. The Soviet Union, which was 
to develop its own nuclear weap- 
ons rejected the Baruch plan, principally, 
Understand it, because it was unwilling 


to make the considerable sacrifice of sov- 
meaty needed to make the plan work. 


on the Soviet campaigned for a ban 
the use of atomic weapons and the de- 
Struction of existing stockpiles, This cam- 

Made no concessions to the western 
Mews on the crucial problem of control and 


mn. 

At the beginning of 1952, the General 
biy set up a new body to deal with dis- 
mt. This was the Disarmament Com- 
Mission, made up of the 11 members of the 
eue Council, plus Canada. In 1954, after 
Assembly had recommended that the 
te ers principally concerned meet in private 
— group, the Commission formed a 
mmittee of five members, the United 
tes, the Soviet Union, the United King- 
France, and Canada. The subcommit- 
met each year; and each year the Gen- 
the Assembly has debated its reports, heard 
Proposals of the great powers and of other 
duntries and called on it to resume its efforts 

d agreement. 

h year, as nuciear armouries have 
Brown, and with them the threat of nuclear 
— Uation, the pressure has mounted 
a first. and outside the Assembly for at least 


t move toward disarmament. 


en's Pressuré was refiected in the work of 


lo Subcommittee, which met last year in 
S mana practically in continuous session, for 
onths. A number of encouraging ad- 
ances Were made, and there was some nar- 
Shoul of differences. These advances 
ended not be minimized. But the meetings 
With the Soviet rejecting a set of 
— Proposals for u balanced first-stage 
ent program. There was wide- 
mie hope that this immediate reaction 
been t be modified after the western offer had 
Int donsidered in more detail by the Soviet 
bly and examined in the General Assem- 
both As far as the Assembly was concerned, 
Un the western powers and the Soviet 
Rion, along with the great majority of 
thar? Nations members, were in agreement 
frst 4 ament should be accorded the 
Priority at the 12th session. 
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It was against this background, and in the 
expectation that a great deal of attention 
would be devoted to the subject that I re- 
ferred to disarmament in my first statement 
as president of the Assembly. With your in- 
dulgence, I should like to recall, in part, 
what I said on that occasion: 

“It seems pertinent to refer to the uni- 
versal concern which has accompanied the 
world’s latest and most awesome techno- 
logical revolution. The advent of the nuclear 
age offers the greatest promise and the great- 
est threat in human history. It is natural 
that close attention should be devoted to 
strengthening cooperation in the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes = 
It is natural also that the problem of dis- 
armament should be given a prominent place 
in the deliberations.of this Assembly. Time 
is not on our side, It is not necessary for 
me to stress the urgency of the problem, nor 
to dwell on Its formidable difficulties: Sure- 
ly we must all share the conviction that the 
need to reach a sound and workable agree- 
ment, however limited it may be in its initial 
state, becomes more pressing with every in- 
crease in the enormously destructive power of 
modern weapons,” 

These sentiments, I think, found a ready 
echo in the Assembly, both during the gen- 
eral debate and in the Political and Secu- 
rity Committee, which discussed the disarma- 
ment problem for almost a month. I have 
been struck throughout by the interest and 
sense of responsibility displayed by the small 

powers in respect of this dominating and ter- 
rifying problem. 

All the major explanations of policy put 
forward in the Assembly emphasized the 
frightful dangers of further delay in check- 
ing the armaments race. The diagnosis of 
the evil was made in the most compelling 


Ateststions of concern were by no 
means confined to the three nuclear powers; 
and spokesmen from all continents joined in 
urging the necessity of an accord on a prob- 
lem which Mr. Krishna Menon, for India, 
described as one of human survival, The 
recognition that all countries, great or small, 
must share the consequences of failure to 
end the nuclear stalemate found eloquent 
expression in the speech Mr. Eban of Israel 
made in the Political Committee: 
“Neither vastness of territory, nor remote- 
ness of situation, nor the separating shield 
of oceans, now offers security to any nation 
in the event of general war. Every nation 
is bound to every other nation In a covenant 
of mutual vulnerability. To believe in the 
ultimate possibility of a disarmament agree- 


ment no longer requires confidence in any- 


one’s good faith. It is necessary only to 
believe that all powers have an equal pas- 
sion for survival.” 

Nor were the economic consequences of 
competitive armaments overlooked. The 
representative of Indonesia, for example, gave 
volce—to use his own words—to “the deep 
concern of a nation which feels acutely the 
negative influences of the armaments race. 
As an underindustrialized nation emerging 
from the wasteland of our colonial past, the 
continuance of the armaments race would 
mean not merely giving up the possibility 
of a higher standard of living but even giv- 
ing up the possibility of achieving a decent 
standard of living for our people.” 

The Foreign Minister of Ireland pointed 
to the danger of war inherent in the poten- 
tial threat which each of the two tremendous 
eoncentrations of power. represents for the 
other and cautioned against undue optimism 
regarding the outcome of disarmament talks. 
He also said—and I should like to quote his 
words: 

“Where there Is a vital conflict of interests, 
or mutual fear of deadly violence, between 
2 set of human beings, peace can only be 
maintained in 1 or 2 ways: By the accept- 
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ance of the rule of law or by the superior 
Torce of a third party. We are- all now in 
the inescapable dilemma that we have no 
third party except the collective judgment 
of mankind represented in this Assembly; 
unless we now make rapid progress toward 
the rule of Jaw, we may soon have drifted 
past the last opportunity to prevent the 
use of ultimate weapons.“ 

The disarmament subcommittee, as I have 
indicated, broke up its talks in London with- 
out reaching agreement. The positions taken 
by both sides—the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union—were reasserted in the General 
Assembly; and although efforts were made by 
a small group of delegations to have the As- 
sembly avoid a choice between the two sets 
of proposals put to it, the Assembly endorsed, 
by a large majority, the program sponsored 
by the western group. 

As I understand it, the basic point at issue 
is the Soviet demand for an immediate end 
to the testing of nuclear weapons, to be fol- 
lowed by a general disarmament agreement, 
which is in conflict with the western position 
that the suspension of tests should not be 
isolated from other measures of partial dis- 
armament, particularly the stopping of the 
manufacture of nuclear materials for use in 
weapons. 

The six points in the western plan, which 
the Western Powers regard as fair w a secu- 
rity interests of both sides and fully capable 
of control, are as follows: 

1. A suspension of test explosions as soon 
as a partial disarmament treaty is concluded; 

2. An end to the production of fissionable 
materials for military purposes; 

3. The reduction of armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments to agreed levels; 

4. A beginning in the conversion of nuclear 
stocks to peaceful uses; 

5. Guaranties against the possibility of 
surprise attack; 

6. The use of outer space missiles ex- 
clusively for peaceful and scientific purposes. 

In the Assembly, the Soviet Union main- 
tained its opposition to this plan, which, in 
its view, unnecessarily complicated the sim- 
ple question of ending tests. In the Soviet 
opinion, an end of tests would remove a 
serious health hazard and make the resolu- 
tion of other disarmament problems less dif- 
ficult. The Indian delegation, and a number 
of others, also argued strenuously that an 
end to tests should not wait upon a disarma- 
ment agreement. In the debate in the Polit- 
ical Committee, Mr. Krishna Menon drew on 
a large number of scientific opinions to šup- 
port his Government's belief that the genet- 
ie hazards of radiation made it Imperative 
to suspend tests. 

This approach attracted only limited sup- 
port, although there was no lack of con- 
cern—and, indeed, the expression of much 
genuine anxiety—about the long-term ef- 
fects on man and his environment if tests 
were not brought to an end. But the great 
majority in the Assembly agreed with the 
western view that the real danger lay, not 
in tests in time of peace, but in the possible 
use of nuclear weapons for war. The West 
was convinced that the suspension of tests 
should be linked with what one delegate 
aptly termed the more fundamental problem 
of arresting and turning back the morbid 
tide of nuclear manufacture. The essential 
need was to check the nuclear arms race. 
The suspension of tests, carried out as an 
isolated measure, would in fact tend to en- 
danger the balance of security. Those powers 
which had nuclear weapons and which had 
tested them could go on making them. Nor 
would there be anything to stop other coun- 
tries from building up their own supplies of 
these hideous devices and from bringing 
about the situation to which Mr. Dulles re- 
ferred when he spoke in the Assembly about 
the spread of nuclear weapons promiscuously 
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throughout the world, giving irresponsible 
ß 
to ¢ontemplate. 

As the apprehension that the radioactitivy 
from tests might reach dangerous propor- 
tions, the western spokesmen reaffirmed 
their deep concern to avoid even the slight- 
est risk. They believed, however, that the 
possible dangers to human health must be 
kept in true proportion, against the back- 
ground of the total effects of radiation from 
all sources. A scientific committee had been 
set up by the Assembly to investigate the 
problem. Its report was due in 1958, and 

this was to answer many of the 
urgent questions that had arisen concerning 
radiation. 

The second element of the Soviet response 
to the western 6-point offer was the pro- 
posal for an absolute and unconditional ban 
on the use of nuclear weapons for an initial 
period of 5 years. 

This raises the vital question of control 
and inspection which, I believe, lies at the 
heart of the differences between the West 
and the Soviet Union. For the West, to use 
Mr. Selwyn Lioyd's words, “Sham agree- 
ments, paper declarations, vague promises, 
are no good.” It seems to me axiomatic that 
the deepseated distrust between the two 
sides—distrust springing from the long and 
bitter experience of 10 years’ tension be- 
tween the democracies and the countries 

up the Communist system—de- 
mands: the imposition of foolproof and 
knaveproof controls as a fundamental pre- 
condition to any worthwhile scheme of dis- 
armament. The history of the postwar years, 
in too many areas of crisis, weighs heavily 
against the acceptance of unenforceable un- 
dertakings. If disarmament, however lim- 
ited, is one means of building confidence, it 
seems equally true that the first stages must 
be completed in the absence of confidence. 
‘To insist that controls are not possible with- 
out confidence, that inspection is tanta- 
maunt to espionage, is to condemn future 
disarmament talks indefinitely to the arid 
realms of propaganda. í 

The upshot of the debate, as I have said, 
was the approval of the western program in 
the Assembly by 56 votes to 9. 'The opposi- 
tion was confined to the Soviet Union and 
its supporters. Eighteen delegations ab- 
stained. The proposals to end tests uncon- 
ditionally were defeated. 

There was, however, another important, 
and disturbing, development. I refer to the 
Soviet Union’s decision to take no further 
part in the work of the Disarmament Com- 
mission and its subcommittee as then con- 
stituted. Intensive efforts were made after 
this was announced to find a formula which 
would increase the size of the Commission 
(without making it unworkable) and per- 
suade the Soviet Union to change its mind. 
After days of tiation and maneuver, a 
proposal, which was widely regarded as the 
ultimate limit of concession, was presented 
to’ the Assembly. This would add 14 more 
members to the commission, -bringing its 
members to 25. The new members were of 
Varying political hues and they appeared to 
represent the varying views of the world 
community. Just before the vote, Albania 
presented an amendment designed to destroy 
the new balancé and to add another 7 to the 
enlarged commission: 2 of these were eastern 
European countries and the other 5 un- 
committed or neutral countries. This 
amendment wrecked the larger initiative: 
the Albanian proposal was rejected; the 25- 
power commission was established, but the 
Soviet Union reverted to its earlier insistence 
on a Disarmament Commission made up of 
the whole Assembly and announced that it 
would have no part of the new body. 

The impasse, on substance and procedure, 
therefore seems complete. The 12th"Assem- 
bly began in apparent deadlock; it seems to 
have ended in double deadlock. 


~ 
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These dispiriting developments, accom- 
panied by the recent evidence of the Soviet 
Union's impressive technological advances 
will, I should imagine, strengthen the cyni- 
cal in their belief that talk about disarma- 
ment will get nobody anywhere and will 
multiply the prophets of doom who have al- 
ready, in their minds, written the world off. 

My answer is again: we must persist, The 
stakes are survival or destruction. 

For let me say to you, we are indeed en- 
tering upon a new and amazing time. A 
little over 300 years ago there was no civi- 
lized man in this northern continent to 
comprehend the message of another era 
which, since Columbus, has transformed our 
times. But now, here, everywhere, a man 
throughout the world, if he has even the be- 
ginnings of education, knows that because 
a sputnik has circled the globe, human 
beings have the capacity to emerge from the 
limited universe we know and reach the 
moon and perhaps the stars. Is not that 
extraordinarily wonderful? And does it not 
constitute a terrific challenge to our lead- 
ers today and to those, tomorrow, who will 
give us our leaders of the future? 

What are we going to do with it au? And 
where, too, and when, will we deal with this 
overwhelming problem? 

As for when, I think that there Is not too 
much time to go. The advent of sputnik 
means that very soon an Intercontinental 
ballistic missile can traverse its terrible 
cow Surely that is a miserable use of a 
great discovery, 

Where can we solye the problem of the 
spatial age? Is there any other place than 
in the United Nations? Already, the resolu- 
tion of the last Assembly has declared, 
among other matters, that a disarmament 
agreement should be reached which will pro- 
vide for the joint study of an inspection 
system designed to insure that the send- 
ing of objects through outer space shall be 
exclusively for peaceful and scientific pur- 


poses. 

The President of this country, in his mes- 
sage of January 12 to Mr. Bulganin, has 
proposed that the United States and Russia 
should agree that outer space should be used 
only for peaceful purposes. Mr. Elsenhower 
said very forcefully that we face a decisive 
moment in history in relation to this matter 
and now is the time to stop using outer space 
for the testing of missiles designed for mili- 
tary purposes. 

I believe that the only arena, in which 
this tremendous question can be debated 
and resolved, is the Assembly of the United 
Nations. I do not mean, far from it, that 
there should be lack of preparation for de- 
liberation in the Assembly on the subject. 
I have in mind something in the nature of 
the conference of atomic scientists who met 
at Geneva before the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was eventually established. 
I think that scientists and diplomats should 
have a preliminary meeting on the prospects 
of the spatial age as soon as possible, so that 
in the Assembly we may usefully consider, 
with the benefit of their expert deliberations, 
the future of man in a spatial world. 


Break This Bottleneck and Case for 
Another Judge 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House a con- 
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dition in the United States District Court 
for the Middle District of Tennessee, 
that is well-nigh intolerable, 

An editorial in the columns of the 
Nashville, Tenn., Banner and a news ar- 
ticle in the Nashville Tennessean point 
up the need for an additional judge in 
middle Tennessee, 

Since the death of Judge Elmer Davies 
all the work in this division of Tennessee 
has been done by Judge William E. Mil- 
ler. The March term of the court be- 
gan yesterday with 252 new cases on the 
docket—civil and criminal. There is a 
heavy backlog of cases carried over. 

Nashville and middle Tennessee are 
entitled to an additional Federal dis- 
trict judge and I commend the reading 
of this editorial and news article to the 
very distinguished and able chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, and his great 
committee. They follow: 

{From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner] 

Break. THIS BOTTLENECK 

The March term of Federal court begins 
Monday with 252 new cases on the docket— 
criminal and clivil—for which trial dates 
must be set. 

That is in the middle Tennessee district, 
with one judge, William E. Miller, presiding. 

There are in the Federal building two 
court rooms—with all the appointments and 
physical fittings for two divisions, to halve 
the work (theoretically) for each. But there 
is only one judge because Congress still has 
not created the additional judgeships that 
have been promised, 

The 252 new cases are that in fact. Extra 
to that is the heavy backlog of cases un- 
finished and carried over, some of them as 
much as 2 years old, because it is impossible 
for one judge to keep abreast of this accumu- 
lating litigation. There isn’t time In a single 
court for that. — 

However efficient, however robust, however 
dedicated, there are limits to what any judge 
can do, 

In justice to all concerned, Congress 
should break the House Judiciary Committee 
bottleneck where this needed law creating 
new judgeshtps is gathering dust. Chairman 
Emanuel Celler is not rendering a publie 
service by sitting on that bill. It should 
be jarred loose and passed. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean] 
CASE FOR ANOTHER JUDGE 
_ (By Nellie Kenyon) 

Federal District Judge William E. Miller 
will face a hopeless situation when he starts 
the March term of court. There simply isn’t 
enough time to try all of his cases. 

While Congress ponders the question of 
creating a new Federal judgeship for the 
middle Tennessee district, hundreds of cases 
are pigeonholed waiting for some solution. 

It probably would take 3 or 4 years for on® 
judge to try the nearly 400 pending civ! 
cases, plus the task of keeping up with the 
influx of only the new criminal cases. 

Judge Miller has initiated pretrials und 
motion days in an effort to alleviate the 
backlog. This has helped some, but it 
take the creation of another judgeship to 
solve the problem. 

The absurdity of the situation is reflected 
in the fact that there are only 126 
available for trying cases during the al 


term, yet there are 255 civil and crimini 


cases listed on the call dockets in the Nas2° 
ville division alone. $ 
HAS TWO OTHER COURTS 
The district judge is required to hold court 
in two other divisions in the middle Tenney: 
see districts, Columbla and Cookeyille. 55 
may be assumed that there will be at le 
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100 cases on the call dockets in these dis- 
tricts. 


There are bound to be at least 355 cases on 
the March criminal calendar and civil docket 
in all three divisions. 

It is reasonable to suppose that half of 

em may never reach trial. 

But the fact remains that it is impossible 


for the court to try even half the cases in 


the 126 days available. 
The only obvious alternative to the impos- 
sible situation is that many of the cases 
on the March criminal calendars and 
civil call dockets will have to be carried over 
to the October term. How many is anyone's 

Suess, 

Several income-tax evasion cases are on 
March criminal calendar for a trial date 
to be set where pleas of not guilty are en- 


A civil trial especially set for first 3 days 
April likely will require a couple of weeks 
to try. Two sults have been combined in 
case to conserve time. They involve 
Suits of $500,000 each filed by Edward Lamb, 
e, Pa., newspaper publisher and radio sta- 
owner, in damages against Pat Sutton, 
former United States Representatives from 
mnessee; WSM, Inc., and National Life In- 
zuranee Co.; and against Sutton and WLAC 
and Life & Casualty Insurance Co. Lamb 
slander resulting from a radio-TV 
thon conducted by Sutton during a po- 
Utieal campaign. 

Aside from cases on the March call dockets 
there is a backlog of some 400 condemnation 
Cases, some pending for several years. 
These suits grew out of the Government's 
Condemnation of land for Old Hickory Dam 
and other similar projects. 


Foreign Aid Whingding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 
Pho HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
von. I include the following editorial 
f 


the Cleveland Plain-Dealer on the 
J -aid whingding sponsored by Eric 
ohnston, which I think is worthy of 
Teading: 
FOREIGN Am WHINGDING 


Been on reporters snid they had never 
ang anything like it. Some 1,500 business 
Tog Political leaders gathered in Washington 
ald an all day and evening clinic on foreign 
Presta nome by an all-star cast headed by 
ent Eisenhower, former President Tru- 
— Vice President Nixon, and Adlai Steven- 
Ana It was like a Hollywood spectacular. 
fap hn not? For masterminding the ar- 
Won ae Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
Tt Picture Association of America. 
for, 788 Openly and frankly a lobbying per- 
ap nance of grent magnitude. Those who 
— their own expense—and those 
nner d up the money for the luncheon and 
back tT were told in no uncertain terms to go 
83 800 mne and talk up the administration’s 
Tort 800.000 foreign-aid program in an ef- 
o pressure on Congress to accept it. 
e meeting, the acting chairman of 
— Foreign Affairs Committee, Rep- 
Vania tive Morcan, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
done nod “a terrific job” would have to be 
Breas On the public and on Members of Con- 
do be 


if a substantial part of the program is 
Salvaged. 


Representative Morcaw is right. It will 
have to be a “terrific job” because large num- 
bers of Americans are skeptical of the idea of 
foreign aid. They are wondering whether 
the 860 billion we have lavished on foreign 
aid since the end of World War II isn't 
enough and whether these handouts must be 
continued in perpetuity. 

Why are people skeptical? For one thing 
they see us more and more becoming in- 
volved in entangling alliances. We give arms 
to Tunisia, and France takes offense. France 
bombs a town in Tunisia and the whole Arab 
world, as well as the Communists, accuse us 
of supplying the planes. Who can tell 
whether the planes used in the raid were 
bought from us by the French or given by 
us to them and what difference does it make 
if they were American planes? 

In other words, the countries we have given 
ald to do not always remain friendly among 
themselves, Other examples are the Arab 
countries and Israel, Turkey and Greece, the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. 

Moreover, there is no guarantee that the 
recipients of our aid will remain friendly to 
us. In some cases there is a suspicion of out- 
right blackmail—‘give us ald or we'll go 
Communist.” And there is a great deal of 
skepticism about giving aid, especially mill- 
tary aid, to an outright Communist country 
like Yugoslavia. Finally, examples of fool- 
ishness and wastefulness are always turning 
up. 

Some foreign aid will probably be necessary 
as long as it is our policy to maintain mili- 
tary bases all over the world. But Congress 
should not—and probably will not, in spite 
of Eric Johnston's spectacular—buy the en- 
tire foreign-aid package sight unseen. It 
should examme every project on its merits 
and approve only those it finds to be sound, 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at the sug- 
gestion of the dean of the Illinois dele- 
gation, Hon. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, and on 
behalf of all of the Members of Illinois 
I take the floor to pay tribute to the 
most recent honor accorded His Emi- 
nence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, out- 
standing religious prelate of Chicago. 
Our fair city is the seat of the largest 
Roman Catholic diocese in the United 
States. We congratulate him on his ad- 
vance and wish him all success in his 
new role as ‘the first American-born 
cardinal to be elevated to the Roman 
curia, the central government of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Cardinal 
Stritch was named pro-prefect of the 
Roman Catholic faith. This agency 
supervises the spread of the faith to the 
missionary areas of the world. That 
such a singular honor should be bestowed 
upon His Eminence is no mere coinci- 
dence. In our city of Chicago he has 
been called the cardinal of charity, 
stemming from, his welfare efforts in 
orphanages and in hospitals of his 
archdiocese which treats upward of 
200,000 patients annually. His energies 
and his efforts have added luster and 
stature as well as growth to the Stritch 
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Medical School of Loyola University. 
His great devotion to the principles of 
education and higher learning have re- 
sulted in a woman’s college and a Chi- 
cago high school named in his honor. 

This man of unusual intelligence was 
ordained a priest at 22, and began a 
phenomenal rise, almost unheard of in 
ecclesiastical history. In 1917, he was 
made chancellor of the Nashville dio- 
cese; when 34 years of age, in 1921, he 
was appointed bishop of Toledo, Ohio, 
the youngest member of the church 
hierarchy in our country. In 1940, he 
was named archbishop of Chicago and 
raised to the rank of cardinal on De- 
cember 23, 1945. Now, at the age of 70, 
His Eminence assumes jurisdiction of 
25,000 missionary priests, 10,000 mis- 
sionary lay brothers, and 60,000 mis- 
sionary nuns on 5 continents, as well as 
30 million Roman Catholics in Africa 
and Asia. 

Cardinal Stritch with his demon- 
strated record of protector of the weak, 
guardian of the needy, and defender of 
the oppressed and their welfare will 
bring much intensity of purpose and love 
of hard work into an area which repre- 
sents one of the most critical locations 
in the tournament for the battle of men's 
minds. 

Pope Pius XII, the spiritual ruler of 
nearly half a billion Roman Catholics 
has done an honor to Chicago, to Illinois, 
and to the United States in singling out 
His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
s true prince of the church, for such an 

onor, 


Foreign Aid Farce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Members of the Congress may 
learn the sentiments of Hoosiers on for- 
eign aid, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp editorials from the In- 
dianapolis Star and Indianapolis News 
dated February 28: 

[From the Indianapolis Star of February 
28, 1958] 
FOREIGN Am FARCE 

The most accurate description we've heard 
of the White House Forelgn Aid Conference 
this week came from Representative Gross, of 
Iowa. “Democrats and Republicans,” said 
Gross, “at each others’ throats over the 
weekend, plan a temporary truce during 
which they will bury their hatchets in the 
taxpayers’ heads.” 

He is so right. This bipartisan extrava- 
ganza, played with all the stops pulled out, 
from God to mother to country and back 
again, was nothing but a gigantic attempt to 
bamboozle Congress and the American peo- 
ple into abstaining from all criticism or 
examination of foreign aid. 

Participants, dominated by New York bank- 
ers and exporters and special interests, were 
told by Eric Johnston, the President's stooge, 
that they were there for a schooling. But 
they got slogans, not facts. They got propa- 
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ganda, not debate. The top political figures 
of both parties joined together in a massive 
attempt to silence all questioning of the 
huge $4 billion foreign ald request for next 
ear. 

z Adlai Stevenson said that foreign aid was 
more important than missiles or atom bombs. 
Secretary of States Dulles said one reason 
for keeping up foreign aid was because it 
employs 600,000 people. All speakers but 
one told us that in this shrinking or com- 
plex or dangerous world we have to 
support and defend 73 out of the 106 na- 
tions we have been aiding, or disaster will 
Tollow. 

But nobody raised this question: How 
come, after spending $70 billion during 10 
years on foreign aid, the Soviet Union is 
stronger and more threatening, the United 
States is weaker and less supported by our 
allies?” Why, when President Truman says 
we need bold new ideas, do we stick with 
the same old foreign ald program that falled 
to provide the Nation with either security 
or strength? If foreign ald is so good why 
hasn't it made things better for the Amer- 
ican people? 

All the speakers agreed that the American 
people are willing to spend all the money 
needed for national defense. They also 
agreed that the American people are not 
willing to spend more money for foreign 
aid—so they must be sold. It doesn’t occur 
to them that the people oppose foreign aid 
because it didn't achieve what its supporters 
promised, Instead they are trying to pump 
hot air into a punctured balloon that is sọ 
full of holes it could never get off the 


ground. 

Nobody pointed out this fact, either: The 
State Department has $9 billion in leftover 
funds which could be spent for foreign aid 
this year. If we add $4 billion more that 
will make $13 billion ayatlabie. Douglas Dil- 
lon did admit, when asked by one excited 
lady if the $4 billion would be enough, that 
it would provide all the money we could 
spend for foreign aid. 

Every speaker stressed the point that the 
real problem abroad is not military, it is eco- 
nomic and political. Yet the administration 
budget proposes three times as much money 
for military activities as for economic, How 
come? Even if the State Department is kid- 
ding the people and Congress by calling some 
economic aid defense support“ —as seems 
likely—the bulk of aid is still military, not 
economic. 


President Eisenhower calls those of us who » 


stress these persistent facts “ostriches,” and 
implies that we are somehow betraying our 
country for opposing a program that has 
failed, is wasteful, is and costly. 
But wasn't it the President himself who said 
in 1952, when we elected him, “The United 
States cannot be an Atlas; it cannot, by its 
financial sacrifices, carry all other nations on 


Ats shoulders and we should stop giveaway 


programs.” What happened since 1952 to 
persuade the President that the foreign ald 
program works? Are our allies united? Is 
Russia weaker? Is the United States stronger 
by comparison than 5 years ago? Adlai 
Stevenson says. The Soviets are 

in India and the Middle East” and in other 
parts of the world. But they have spent 
only $2 billion since 1950 and we have spent 
$50 billion. If foreign spending makes us 
successful against the Russians, how does 
one explain these figures? 

Dulles says we have to keep up foreign- 
aid spending because the Soviets are now in- 
creasing their loan and aid programs. For- 
eign aid prevents communism, he says. But 
if foreign ald prevents communism, then the 
Communists are preventing communism with 
thelr foreign aid. Why not let them take 
over our job of preyenting communism and 
sive all that money? 

Of course, this sort of reasoning Is ridicu- 
lous. But the whole argument for foreign 
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aid is ricidulous. It is built on such non 
sequiturs. 

We send military ald to Saudi Arabia and 
economic and military aid to Iraq and Iran. 
All three of these countries have oll running 
cut of their ears. Why can't they pay for 
their own aid? 

We send military aid to France to kill Al- 
gerians. We send military aid to Britain so 
the British won't have to finance their own 
defense. We send it to Germany which is 
today the richest country in Europe, The 
truth is that Western Europe is today richer 
than ever before in its history. The Decem- 
ber Fortune in an article titled Europe's 
New Age of Abundance” notes that produc- 
tivity is rising faster in Europe than in 
America, that Europeans are today better off 
than at any time in history. Before the 
war they paid for their own defenses. Why 
can't they do it now when they have higher 
living standards than they ever had? 

The truth, also, is that the ostriches in 
America are the people like President Eisen- 
hower and his advisers who refuse to face 
these facts. They refuse to admit that this 
foreign-aid program is a failure when all 
the evidence proves it. They believe their 
own slogans and their own propaganda. If 
the President would pull his head out of the 
bureaucratic sand for a moment he could see 
this—as he saw it in 1952. . 

We don't believe the people of this coun- 
try are going to fall for all this synthetic 
whoop-de-do about disaster if we don't 
continue foreign aid. But who is going to 
represent the people in this matter? We 


have only one party in Washington when it 


comes to foreign affairs. The people's only 

hope lies in Congress—in men and women 

there who refuse to be ballyhooed into bury- 

ing their hatchets in the taxpayers’ heads. 

Why not write them and tell them so, 

[From the Indianapolis News of February 28, 
1958] 


Action, Not DOLES 


The big party is over, and the show now 
will hit the road. We're talking about Eric 
Johnston's Washington party Tuesday night 
and his program to mass-produce public sup- 
port for a new $4 billion foreign-aid program. 

Influential Americans who attended the 
Washington shindig heard such foreign- 
policy experts as Harry Truman give hearty 
support to a bigger and better foreign dole. 
Mr. Truman helped preside over the loss of 
China, the futile Korean war, and many asso- 
ciated disasters. The guests also heard Adlai 
E. Stevenson. His foreign-policy counsel 
twice had been overwhelmingly rejected by 
the voters. 

They did not, however, hear about the lat- 
est instances of the scandalous rackets in- 
volving United States military aid abroad. 


That disclosure came Tuesday from the Dem- 


ocratic-controled House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

And, in the welter of wearying platitudes 

that are supposed to justify fantastic for- 
eign handouts, they did not hear about the 
Indonesian situation. 
* Unless something is done—something be- 
sides making sales pitches for more of the 
taxpayers’ money to spend on tiled bath- 
houses for Arab sheike—Indonesia is going 
the way of China. 

The Communists know this and are quite 
happy about it. The only thing that worries 
them is that, by some magic, the United 
States will find the courage to do what It did 
in Guatemala—give the rebels the tools they 
need to overthrow the Reds, and never mind 
the niceties. 

The New York Sunday Worker reflects this 
fear by accusing the United States of already 
doing that very thing. 

Conditions in Indonesia, however, do not 
indicate that the United States is doing any- 
thing but continuing to aid the Communist- 
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swayed Sukarno regime while the govern- 
ment of the colonies tries to hold out in 
Sumatra. 

Handouts from Washington and pious 
hand wringing in the liberal press are not 
going to save Indonesia. But undercover 
action for which the Central Intelligence 
Agency is supposed to be equipped could do 
the job. = 

The late John E. Peurifoy, hero of f: 
Guatemala, would know how to handle this 
thing. And the outraged screams of the 
Reds and their dupes would be ignored. 

Now is a time for action—real action to 
save Indonesia from enslavement by the 
Kremlin empire. No amount of aid to un- 
committed nations could make up for the 
loss of this fabulously wealthy island mass. 

Will it be action—or more doles and a new 
disaster of the first magnitude? History, an 
indifferent observer, will record the answer. 


Cruise Ship University Proposed for 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTO 


OF MICHIGAN a 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 1, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald carried an account of a speech 
made before the Civic Committee of the 
President's People-to- People Program 
and the American Municipal ja- 
tion's Committee on International Co- 
operation by Mr. Les Biederman, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
Northwestern Michigan College in Trav- 
erse City, Mich, ; 

In his speech, Mr. Biederman outlined 
a plan designed to launch a floating 
campus that would take students to the 
historical and cultural spots about which 
they are studying. Mr. Biederman has 
worked extensively on the project and 
has met with widespread enthusiasm 
and cooperation. Congressman RoBERT 
P. GRIFFIN, Senator CHARLES POTTER and 
myself, together with many others have 
been privileged to assist in obtaining a 
hearing for this imaginative plan. We 
sincerely hope that the cooperation 
Government agencies needed to trans- 
form the plan from a dream into a real- 
ity will be wholeheartedly extended. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp the Post account of Mr. Bie- 
derman’s speech: 

CRUISE SHIP UNIVERSITY PROPOSED FOR 
AMERICANS 
(By Jack Eisen) 

A Michigan television executive suggested 
yesterday that a floating university be sent 
on world cruises to let American students 
become acquainted with the people of for- 
eign lands. Z 

Les Biederman, operator of a station in 
Traverse City, made the suggestion dur 
a luncheon at the Sheraton-Carlton before 
the civic committee of the President's 
ple-to-people program and the Am 
Municipal Association's committee on inter“ 
national cooperation. 

Biederman said one of the Nation’s sur“ 
plus ships could be manned with an operat- 
ing crew only. Housekeeping could be don 
by the students. | 
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The students would be chosen carefully, 
he declared, to assure that they would be 
hard working and would make a good impres- 
sion on people of the visited countries. 

In addition to spreading good will, the 
students would gain an insight into the 

ry and problems of other peoples, 
Biederman declared. 

Biederman said he and others are trying 
to mobilize support for the idea. He warned 
that the people-to-people program should 

Stop talking and start doing. The program 
Was organized by the President to increase 
Personal contacts between Americans and 
Others, 

f The ciyic committee's chairman, Mark 

Bortman, of Boston, said the group agreed 

. to explore organization of the program on a 
Tegional basis throughout the United States. 

this way assistance can be given to com- 
munities needing guidance on how to par- 
ticipate, he declared. 


/ 


A Floating College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, Les 
Biederman of Traverse City, Mich.,~is a 
Man of vision and a man of action. 

When he saw the need for radio and 
television service in northern Michigan, 
he moved into the area from Philadel- 
Dhia and, on a financial shoestring, soon 

t stations and service that are the 
Marvel of the small-market broadcasting 


Seeing the need for a college in north- 
ern Michigan, Les Biederman, who had 
no opportunity to attend college him- 
Self, mobilized local forces and, with vol- 

teer labor and donated funds, built a 
College at Traverse City. The institu- 
tion, referred to in some educational 
Circles as Operation Bootstrap, is now 
i as Northwestern Michigan Col- 
Pini and Les Biederman is president of 

ts first board of trustees. 

Friday, Les Biederman laid before 
the civic committee of the President's 
People-to-people program a proposal 
Which could have far-reaching effects on 
educational system and our interna- 

onal relations. The proposal follows: 

PROPOSAL ron a DEPARTMENT or INTERNA- 

TIONAL STUDIES AT NORTHWESTERN MICH- 

IGAN COLLEGE 

(By Les Blerderman) 

The proposal is that Northwestern Mich- 
igan Collegé procure from the Federal Gov- 
ernment a surplus ship fully equipped for 
ult ing pasengers (roughly 400) and fac- 
The’ Plus supervisory people and crew. 
N is ship would be made a department of 

Orthwestern Michigan College. 

ship would leave Northwestern Mich- 
igan College at periods corresponding 
Tourhly to college quarters. When classes 
a on campus, classes would also start 

board ship. The ship, however, would be 
us tr war around the Great Lakes, through 

o Welland Canal and St. Lawrence seaway, 

Toute to Europe. 
„ en nis ship would provide a substitute for 
Pensive college buildings, as it included 
dormitories, food facilities, refrigeration, 
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barber shop, 
forth. 

This proposal provides essentially for 
three different programs to be carried on: 
undergraduate study, graduate study, and 
adult education. 

Studies would be carried on 6 days per 
week, and perhaps 4 hours per day to con- 
serve expensive time. The ship would op- 
erate 4 quarters annually. As a result, the 
program would equate slightly higher than 
a normal college program. Ae 

When the ship arrived in Europe, lab 
sions would be carried on with adequate 
supervision, educational points would be 
visited, and other areas visited. Personal 
relations with people of foreign nations 
would be a part of the plan. 

There would be a fleet of small buses in 
the hold, so that when the vessel was in 
harbor, students would be able to travel 
approximately 150 miles from the ship. 

The proposal assumes this ship would 
have a specific tour plan, and would repeat 
this tour 4 times per year. The Ship would 
be appropriately equipped with library and 
other instructional alds for this particular 
journey. 

Students presumably would perform some 
work on the ship (other than actual mari- 
time work) such as serying meals, working 
in the kitchen, and performing usual house- 
keeping functions. 

This would be a pilot program. For this 
reason it must be equipped to assure suc- 
cess. If the program is successful, the 
pian could be expanded by other States and 
other colleges so that not less than 200 ships 
Would be used similarly. Such ships are 
now tied up, and could be made available. 

Operation of such a fleet would have im- 
portant relations to national defense and 
national interest. It would keep our bot- 
toms at sea, keep in service trained mari- 
time officers, give our students an oppor- 
tunity of foreign travel, and give foreign 
neighbors an opportunity of meeting Amer- 
ican students. 

The quality of the educational program 
can be very high with a maximum of rich 
experiences for the student. 

Every device for keeping the cost down 
Is important, particularly in this initial 
pilot program, so a maximum number of 
students will have this opportunity. 

There are thousands of ships of every de- 
scription currently in mothballs. These 
ships are controlled by the Maritime Ship- 
ping Board, the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, and the United States Navy. 

An ideal ship for the pilot program would 
be a C-4 personnel carrier, presently con- 
trolled by the Military Sea tion 
Service, under Admiral J..M. Will? The Gen- 
eral Hodges type would be an ideal. 

One of the most interesting factors in this 
“proposal is the encouraging attitude of peo- 
ple in high places that have some say about 
the availability of the ship. 

Some think that a simflar program was 
attempted before, but this is not the case. 
In 1928 there was a program-headed by Dr. 
Greenble called the Floating University. 
This was not operated by a college, but was 
Sa commercial venture. The ship was not 
used as g part of a college. Tickets were 
purchased on various ships, and from time 
to time the student body were separated. It 
was a tour to circumnavigate the globe, 
rather than a program of particular studies. 
The library consisted of a collection of 500 
volumes dealing with the entire world. Ref- 
erence may be made to a thesis of Dr. Green- 
bie in-the Library of Congress under the 
title “Educators Beyond Their Depth.” 

There are many ways to actuate this pro- 
gram, but much must yet be done. It is es- 
sential to have the cooperation of the other 
colleges and universities in the State. These 
institutions have generally indicated their 
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interest. University of Michigan, Michigan 
State University, Wayne University, North- 
ern Michigan College, and others. 

It is essential to provide a good super- 
visory setup for proper recruitment of fa- 
culty, and to keep the ship properly supplied 
with materials and personnel. 

It is essential to develop a program of 
publicity so potential students may know of 
its existence and its advantages, facilities, 
and other factors. 

It is essential to have some financial sub- 
It is the opinion of the writer that 
existing foundations should be interested. 
It will take roughly $250,000 to provide the 
necessary facilities and working capital. 
From this point on, the proposal should be 
self-supporting. 


Job Freeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some 4,000 homes in the 5th District of 
Indiana that have expressed a desire for 
natural gas for heating purposes. Under 
the Phillips case decision of the Supreme 
Court, the 18-year policy of the Federal 
Trade Commission and its interpretation 
of the Natural Gas Act were reversed. 
During that 18-year period, Indiana be- 
gan to receiye increased quantities of 
natural gas which was both more effi- 
cient and cheaper to the consumer than 
artificial gas had been. 

Now, there are a few people who ap- 
parently are prompted by prodding and 
misrepresentations from one labor union 
leader to oppose the enactment of a 
Natural Gas Act that would bring better 
and less expensive natural gas to more 
Indiana consumers. N 

Equally, and even more important, 
this Natural Gas Act would bring more 
employment to citizens of Indiana. If 
Indiana industries are unable to secure 
their natural gas requirements then they 
may follow the policy of many manu- 
facturers and move their plants to those 
States that produce natural gas in quan- 
tities sufficient for their requirements. 

As one example of loss of employment 
resulting from lack of natural gas to one 
city, Indianapolis, I include under unani- 
mous consent, an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Times dated February 20, 
1958. 

N Jos Freeze 

Sometimes emergencies such as this week's 
extreme cold waye have a certain value in 
that they show us our shortcomings, some 
of which can be corrected. 

This week more than 6,000 Indianapolis 
workers have been unemployed, not because 
of any lack of work to be done or any fault 
of theirs or thelr employers, Ordinarily this 
would seem fantastic, especially in there 
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times when every worker needs all the money ` 


ne can earn. We don't know how many thou- 
sands of men and women elsewhere in In- 
diana were similarly out of work because of 
failure of gas supplies for industry * * * 
and in the Middle West, which depends heav- 
ily on one pipeline, Panhandle Eastern, the 
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emergency unemployment must have run 
into hundreds of thousands, 

This wasn't the fault of our local Citi- 
zens Gas and Coke Utility, nor do we think it 
suggests remissness on the art of Panhandle 
Eastern, their supplier. The local gas utility 
has rated capacity for 100 million cubic 
feet of gas daily. It comes both from the 
Panhandle area wells of the Southwest and 
from artificial manufacture here. It would 
be impracticable to expand artificial facil- 
ities here, since natural gas is much cheaper. 
Citizens Gas, its local lines taxed with over- 
capacity consumption of some 110 million 
cubic feet of gas daily during this cold spell 
has favored home consumers, as it should, 
by giving them ges which such industries as 
Ford, Chrysler, RCA, Link-Belt, etc., nor- 
mally would have used. These plants had 
to close, meanwhile, and are only now re- 
opening. 

— by simple arithmetic, we arrive at 
the conclusion that if Citizens Gas had been 
able to draw on only 10 million more cubic 
feet of capacity, this cold weather shutdown 
might have been avoided. 

The fact is, that's exactly what Panhandle 
Eastern and Citizens Gas have wanted to do 
for a long time. On September 10, 1956, 
Panhandle filed a petition with the Federal 
Power Commission in Washington asking 
permission to drop Detroit from its line 
service so that it could more adequately 
serve the Middle West. Detroit has other 
gas sources. A month later Citizens Gas 
applied for 20 million more cubic feet capac- 
ity so it could use the gas thus released. 
Had the Commission acted in time, we would 
have more than enough gas, probably, for 
this week's demands. 

Trouble is, it takes a long time to move a 
Government commission. The FPC staff, 
we understand, already has approved this 
expansion. But now a man called the ex- 
aminer, must study and act on it. After 
that, the Commission itself may act. But 
there are a lot of other similar petitions 
pending, and it could take many months, 
perhaps years. 

It occurs to us that since Congress just 
now seems highly interested in conduct of 
our various Federal commissions, they might 
include study of the Power Commission's 
efficiency and speed—or lack of it—in their 
investigations. 

As soon as the Federal Power Commis- 
sion says so, we will get more gas. Perhaps 
our Indiana Senators and Representatives 
could help in an effort to get some action. 

Shops were closed, people have been out 
of work, because of what looks very much 
like a lot of paper shuffling in Washington. 


Fifty Years in Show Business for a Great 
American Comedian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
majority of the Members of the House 
aud Senate of the United States paid 
tribute to a great American actor who, 
through 50 years of a brilliant career, 
brought happiness and laughter into the 
hearts of millions of his countrymen. 
The legislators showed their personal 
appreciation of the contribution Jimmy 
Durante has made to the American stage 
by autographing a testimonial book 
which has been presented to him, 
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The autograph book expressing happy 
birthday felicitations was sent to Jimmy 
Durante on the occasion of his 65th 
birthday, As the book was presented the 
Las Vegas, Ney., Sun of February 9 car- 
ried the following account of Durante’s 
remarkable career: 

(By George H. Maines) 

“Good night, Mrs. Calabash, wherever you 
are.” 

One dark night in 1909, through the dank, 
yellow mists that came up from the East 
River and covered Chinatown in New York, 
came the tinkling notes of a piano—run- 
ning, bouncing notes, jazz notes. 

They were a happy prelude to a career 
that has spanned 50 years in show busi- 
ness—the career of Jimmy Durante, who 
was a kid in a black sweater when Doyer 
Street in Chinatown was flooded by fog and 
jazz music. 

“A bunch of boys were whooping it up 
in the Malemute Saloon.” = 

Only it was the Chatham Club and it 
was Jimmie’s first night club and it was 
important that he play loud, over the voices 
of singing waiters, clattering glassware, and 
shuffling feet. 

“The starry-eyed kid at the musicbox was 
playing a ragtime tune.” 

And Jimmy, who will celebrate his 65th 
birthday tomorrow at the Desert Inn re- 
members with starry-eyed nostalgia. 

“I was born at 90 Catherine Street on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1893, a few yards from China- 
town, near the Bowery in lower Manhattan. 

“Now I don’t exactly remember that event, 
but when I was 12 my folks wanted’ me to 
take piano lessons, classical piano lessons, 
that is. I remember a Professor Fiori who 
taught me, but a pal of mine, Joey McLaugh- 
lin, liked jazz and encouraged me to play it. 

“It was at 15 that I got my first job 
down in Chinatown, N. T.“ 

“Dreamy, dreamy Chinatown.” 

Jimmie’s parents weren't pleased with his 
choice, but there was glamour in Chinatown 
and jazz notes softened by the mists 
through which walked such men as Irving 
Berlin, then a singing waiter, and George 
White, a Postal Telegraph messenger boy 
whose “Scandals” productions made Broad- 
way history. 

Summers Jimmy played at Diamond 
Toney's at Coney Island, where his first 
week's pay of $25 was given to his mother. 
He often made, with tips, as much as $75 
a week in the Chatham Club and the skells 
of the nearby Bowery knew him as a soft 
touch. 

“Coney Island Down the Bay.“ 

It was at the poor man’s Palm Beach where 
Brooklyn juts into the Atlantic Ocean that 
Jimmy met a wide-eyed kid named Eddie 


Cantor. They became fast friends, working 


together at Kerry Walsh's place and cavort- 
ing after hours. Then came Maxine's in 
Dodgertown, the* “toughest night spot in 
Brooklyn, but the police closed it in 1912 and 
I was out of work.” 

HARLEM BABY STRUTS ALONG 


Jimmy's next job was at the Alamo, a 
downstairs club at 125th Street, near 7th 
Avenue, in Harlem, New York. There he 
started playing the piano for $45 a week, 
working from 8 p. m. to daylight. He stayed 
there for 5 years, solidifying his knowledge 
of his art and meeting great artists of his 
day who helped him along the road that 
would eventually lead him to the pinnacle of 
show business. 

He grew up with music, lived and breathed 
Jazz, and ecstatically pounded Out the song 
hits of his times, and it was at the Alamo in 
1915 that a man named Eddie Jackson 
cakewalked into his life. 

Eddie's dad had come from Russia. His 
name was difficult to pronounce so he made 
it Jacobs and left it to Eddie to switch to 
Jackson. 
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It was not until 1917, however, that 
Jimmy, playing at the College Inn in New 
York, officially joined forces with Jackson. 
Jackson was appearing at Solar's Garden 
with a shimmy dancer named Dot Taylor, 
Jimmy got agent Al Davis to book them at 
his club, and, when Miss Taylor left the 
team, Jackson went to work for Durante. 

That year saw the formation of Jimmy 
Durante's New Orleans Jazz Band, Drummer 
was Johnny Stein. Jimmy's first attempt at 
comedy was an attempt to razz Stein. This 
made a hit with the customers and Durante's 
career as a comic took partial form. 

In 1921 Jimmy married Jeanne Olsen, a 
lovely singer who looked for a job, through 
an error, at the Alamo. The couple lived on 
23d Street in Manhattan and Durante 
worked extra hard, saving money so they 
could move to an apartment on West 52d 
Street, in a swankier part of town. 

They rented a room to a drummer, Jack 
Roth, and his wife. Roth is with Jimmy 
today. 

Royalties came rolling in when Durante 
teamed with Chris Ballin' the Jack” Smith 
and saved enough for him to spend his first 
vacation on Clear Lake in northern Cali- 
fornia. 

The Durantes spent many happy days in 
this area until Jeanne's death in 1943. 

Engagements at the Nightingale Club in 
New York, the Green Lake resort in the Cat- 
skills, then Durante took thé plunge and 
became part owner of the Club Durant 
(minus the “e” due to a sign-maker's error) 
and was on his way as an entrepreneur. 

Society of the day mistakenly thought 
automobile tycoon W. C. Durant, founder of 
General Motors, built the place as an exclu- 
sive club for the rich. 

The club on W! 58th Street, east of Broad- 
way, had a grand opening loaded with mink, 
sable, champagne, and its complement, ca- 
viar, but the mistake was found out and on 
the second day nobody showed up except a 
few died-in-the-wool nightclub hoppers. 

However, word spread that Jimmy Du- 
rante really owned the club and it became 
a popular part of a circuit that included 
Texas Guinan’s, Harry Richman's, The 
Montmartre, Bernstein’s Kentucky Club, the 
Lido, the Mirador, and other spots. 

Damon Runyon, Sime Silverman of Va- 
riety, Mark Hellinger, and other top news- 
papermen made a habit of dropping in. Du- 
rante, Jackson, and a singer, Harry Harris, 
were the entertainers, They were the “en- 
tertainer's entertainers” and show-people 
crowded into the Club Durant. Among 
them was a soft-shoe dancer, Lou Clayton, 
who had an interest in a night club. 

The time was propitious, for Harry Har- 
ris wanted to retire. He sold his 25 percent 
interest in the Club Durant for 83,000 and 
the team of Clayton, Jackson, and Durante 
was started in 1923. Although Clayton died 
in 1950 on the day of the Jewish New Year, 
in spirit, the team has never been broken 
up. $ 

Said Clayton once: “God gave Jimmy his 
great talent. A thousand Lou Claytons 
could never have put that talent into this 
man. I loved him, and I knew then, as I 
know now, that he was a true genius in his 
own way.“ 

This appraisal of Durante is shared bY 
many, vouched for by everyone who had had 
a chance to come into his life. 

Eddie Jackson has been with Jimmy 40 
years; Jack Roth about 35 years; Lou Cohen. 
his manager, and Jackie Barnett, his writer. 
for more than two decades. Pianist Jules 
Buffano has worked with him for 18 years. 

One of the high spots of the team's activ- 
ities was Duffy's Silver Slipper in Manhat- 
tan, but radio sent Jimmy to the top. In 
1933 Jimmy got $5,000 a week to appear on 
the Chase and Sanborn Coffee Hour. 

This was the beginning of an era that was 
to see Jimmy making half a million dollars 
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yearly. The Government, various charities 
and his old pals got much of it. 

Jimmy's association with Gary Moore from 
1943 to 1948 made his name a household 
Word. He was one of the first stars to realize 
that too much exposure on TV could hurt an 
‘actor's popularity. At one time he refused 
to sign a TV contract which guaranteed him 
$200,000 yearly for 10 years. 

Now, at 65, Jimmy plans to keep going so 
the boys can be working too. 

His friend, Abe Lastfogel of the William 
Morris agency, can get Jimmy all the work 
he wants. His pal, Seymour Weiss of the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans once said, 
“I'd rather have Jimmy Durante than all of 
the stars in the entertainment world.” 

Jimmy will slow up, he claims, and work 
at selected places like Jules Podell's Copa- 
Cabana in New York; Hal Halper's Chez Paree 
in Chicago; the Fontainbleau’s Rondez ier 
at Miami Beach; Havana's Casino de 
at the Hotel Nacionale; the Desert Inn; Mert 
Wertheimer's Riverside in Reno; and the Del 
Mar, near San Diego. 

Slow up? 
agape night, Mrs. Calabash, wherever you 


President Must See To It That Mr. Mack 


Faces Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Marth 3, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most timely editorials that has come to 
my attention in some time appeared in 

e Nashville Tennessean a few days ago. 
It very pointedly refers to the shameful 

“Shenanigans of a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
brought to licht by the special commit- 


of the House. 
The very dis ed chairman of 
this committee, the Honorable Oren 


RIS, of Arkansas, and his associates on 
€ committee are doing an excellent job, 
and this splendid editorial should be read 


by all the Members of the Congress. It 
follows: 


Must Sre To Ir Taart Mn. Mack 
Faces Law 
For shameful shenanigans it is difficult to 
top the story now coming to light, piece- 
Meal, concerning Mr. Richard A. Mack, Fed- 
Communications Commissioner. 

President Eisenhower, who appointed this 
Florida Democrat-for-Eisenhower to high 
Public trust in 1955, professed in his press 
donterence yesterday to know too little of 
25 Case to pass judgment at this point. Not 
Whee a pair of House committee members 
of have watched firsthand the disclosures 

Undue influence. 

Chairman Onen Harris, Democrat from 
Arkansas, and Representative Jon, B. BEN- 
thee Michigan Republican, have seen enough 
“a t one is convinced criminal procedures 

è in order while the other declares Mr, 

should resign or be removed. 
an the circumstances, we must agree with 
nd former view—Mr. Mack should be prose- 

ted. And those circumstances, as thus far 
brought to light, are: 
eh Mack, since his appointment, has re- 
8 from one Mr. Thurman A. Whiteside, 
Old friend, loans totaling $2,650 which he 
ba, admitted he was never expected to pay 
ck. Mr. Whiteside now insists that all but 
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$250 has been repaid and that proof of this 
has been turned over to the House investi- 
gators. If such proof exists, the House group 
has not been able to find it in its files, 

In addition, Mr. Whiteside has admitted 
giving Mr. Mack—cost free—a one-sixth in- 
terest in an insurance firm which has earned 
for the Commissioner $9,822 over a 4-year 
period. The fact that this insurance firm did 
business with National Airlines, which suc- 
cessfully vied with three other petitioners for 
channel 10 in Miami, was a happenstance, we 
presume. 

Mr. Whiteside admits that he talked to his 
old friend concerning National's interest in 
the franchise, but one wonders just how 
much talking had to be done when a firm 
which was contributing directly to the Com- 
missioner’s purse was asking for his vote. 

That National got that vote is a matter 
of record. Mr. Mack joined three other Com- 
missioners in overriding the recommendation 
of an FCC examiner to award the license to 
the airline. How an airline happened to be 
interested in a television station has yet to be 
explained. The businesses are not exactly 
related. ç 

Yesterday, still stranger circumstances were 
testified to by Mr. Whiteside. He also gave 
Commissioner Mack a firm called Andar, Inc., 
from which Mr. Mack has received $4,340. 
And the reason he gave his old friend this 
firm, says Mr. Whiteside, was so Mr. Mack 
could pay him back some of the money he 
has been lending him. 

There are all sorts of side mysteries in this 
yarn—like the inability or unwillingness of 
Mr. Whiteside to explain the source of $75,000 
in one of his bank accounts. And like Mr. 
Whiteside's insistence that he was not repre- 
senting National at all, just wanted to help 
them slong. 

- Hovering in the background of the affair 
is the shadowy figure, of none other than 
Mr. Sherman (it's O. K, Ike) Adams, Assistant 
President, who has reportedly wielded a heavy 
hand in packing all the Federal regulatory 
agencles—supposedly independent of the 
executive—with Republicans and Democrats 
for Eisenhower. The law requires that all 
the agencies be bipartisan. ? 

This being the case, It was not surprising 
that the President, in yesterday's press con- 
ference, cut off with an angry “I don't want 
anything more about that.“ questions con- 
cerning two letters which showed up in com- 
mittee files disclosing that Mr. Adams, at 
the request of Mr. Murray Chotiner, Vice 
President Nixon’s friend, had intervened 
with another of those independent agencies, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, 

This is not Mr. Adams’ first such inter- 
vention, it Is recalled. In the Dixon-Yates 
affair, he saw to it that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission postponed certain 
hearings which might have proved embar- 
Tassing. 

And even now, it is reliably sald that Mr. 
Adams is pulling the string to force Mr. 
Mack's resignation to take the heat off. 
That will not be a new maneuver for the 
Eisenhower administration either. If past 
performance is any indication, the adminis- 

tration will make no effort to prosecute Mr. 
Mack should he agree to step down quietly. 

The Messrs. Harold Talbott and Robert 
Tripp Ross became embroiled in clear-cut 
violations of Federal. conflict of interest 
statutes. They resigned and everything was 
smoothed over. There were no prosecutions. 

The same thing happened in the case of 
Mr. Adolphe Wenzell, a Dixon-Yates con- 
sultant for the Bureau of the Budget while 
an official of the First Boston Corp. which, 
as Dixon-Yates financiers, stood to profit 
heavily. It was another clear-cut violation 
smoothed over. 

Any law—conflict of Interest Included—ts 
worthless if it is not enforced. It is the 
duty of the administration to see that law 4 
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enforced in the case of Mr. Mack. Repre- 
sentative Harris, loath to investigate this af- 
fair at the outset, now declares laws pre- 
hibiting outside interests by FCO Commis- 
sioners obviously have been violated. Let 
Mr. Eisenhower uphold the law he is sworn 
to enforce. 

Then let him speak no more of Harry 
Vaughn and deep freezes. The general 
(Vaughn we mean) was a piker, 


A Hungry Man’s Best Friend Is Still the 
Mighty Potato 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 20 issue of the East Oregonian, 
This article includes a poem, Ode to the 
Potato, written by Mrs. John Lauer, 
which vividly points out the versatility 


_of the Oregon potato: 


A Houncry Max's Best FRIEND Is STILL THE 
Micury Potato 


One of our local grocery stores is celebrat- 
ing the fact this week that their company 
is the largest single purchaser of Oregon 
potatoes in the State. In fact, thelr goal for 
the 96 stores in their Portland division is to 
sell 2 million pounds of potatoes in one week. 

In honor of the occasion, a potato-lovin’ 
store employee has written the following 
epistle to Milord Potato: 


“ODE TO THE POTATO 
(By Mrs. John Lauer) 
“If you want a balanced diet, 
If your energy Is low, 
If you want a natural mineral 
Rich in vitamins that grow; 


“If you're too fat for comfort 
Or too thin and want to gain, 
Just try eating a potato. 
The versatile food of fame. 


“Now you can bake em, 
Or you can roast em. 
Youcaneyeneat’emraw. >» 
You can rice em. 


“Or you can dice em, 
Or you can grate ‘em in cold slaw, 
You can souffle em. 
Or you can hash em. 


“You can make a potato cake. 
You can O'Brien em. 
Or shoestring ‘em, 
Or make into potato flakes. 


“A monument was dedicated plously 
To God and Sir Francis Drake; 
And the poor were benefited 
And the rich were on the make, 


“In this day of electronics 
With the sputniks and satellites, 
And tho we're up in the clouds now, 
And our prices have soared out of sign. 


“As long as we have the good earth, 
And the potatoes have good eyes, 
Our country will know no hunger 
And our spirits will continue to rise. 


“So take a tip from a housewife— 
Whose budget is surprisingly low, 
Buy potatoes at your local grocer’s 
And save yourself some dough.” 
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Washington Report by Hon. Bruce Alger, 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my newsletter for week 
of March 1, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Hon. Bruce Acer, Fifth District, Texas) 


MarcH 1. 1958.—A supplemental appropri- 
ations bill of 82.837 billion to get us through 
June produced some spirited debate. An- 
other $175 million for the soil bank, beyond 
the $750 million already spent, was either 
“throwing good money after bad" or “being 
consistent, by extending ald to additional 
farmers,” depending on your viewpoint. I 

the increase, Additional funds 
(810 million to each of 2 projects) for the 
upper Colorado River, the expense of 2 new 
„Federal cities”: at Glen Canyon $12 million 
for housing 200 families; at Flaming Gorge 
$314 million for housing 25 families. Also 
both have 7-lane roads planned. which in 
the smaller community would total 2 miles. 
All this as only a small part of this gigantic 
public reclamation and power project. This 
one passed also. My opposition was in the 
nature of protest over their spending so 
much more than their earlier estimate. 
‘This, of course, is all too customary in Fed- 
eral planning. It’s the foot in the door. 
Almost all power and reclamation projects 
greatly exceed original estimates (Uncle 
Sugar?). Lively debate accompanied other 
provisions; expanding immigration person- 
nel ($375,000), additional U. N. contribu- 
tions (89.6 million), and more for the 
United States exhibit at the Brussels Pair. 
Causes for concern in the latter include: 
(1) Russia's $40-$45 million exhibit, the 
United States competitive stimulus, as ear- 
lier proclaimed, was revealed to be a 63½ 
million demountable bullding, whereas our 
beautiful exhibit building is permanent, (2) 
our expenditures were upped several times 
($11.8 million—$2,.2 million—now $9 million 
more) based on incorrect information, inept 
handling and general bungling. 

Mutual security (foreign aid) was the sub- 
ject of an amazing bipartisan array of public 
figures assembled to plead to a huge nation- 
wide citizens group, for continued huge ex- 
penditures. Secretary Dulles said ‘600,000 
Americans are employed as a result—the 
money is spent in the United States.“ (Is 
foreign aid intended as a subsidy to our 
industries?) Adlai Stevenson: “We must 
stop Russian expansion by creating strong 
nations and better customers. We must, in 
& global enterprise, push nations through 
stages of capital expansion so their savings 
expand, ending in solid economic apparatus 
of a modern state.“ (United States develop- 
ment took hundreds of years—also, is this 
the role of our Federal Government?) Rev- 
erend Dahlberg, Protestant; Rabbi Adams, 
Jew; and Bishop Sheen, Catholic, then gave 
the program the moral and spiritual back- 
ing of the church, These religious leaders, 
in fact, all the conference speakers, inten- 
tionally or not, revealed the anachronisms 
of our past Federal handouts, with strings 
attached, whether it be the economic, mili- 
tary, or political advantage we seek. One 
church leader claimed we have only one di- 
mension to exemplify—the great religious 
and moral idea of our belief in God, indi- 
vidual dignity, and that government exists 
to serve man, not the reverse. Finally, his 
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thought was to give the Federal money 
through existing religious missionary groups 
overseas in a true Christian spirit. Here then 
we'd join the church and state. 

As I listened I marveled how we could all 
start, as Eric Johnston said, with just one 
purpose and reason as American citizens with 
love of country and come to such different 
conclusions. I felt the reasoning to be ter- 
ribly wrong. Idealism had blinded many to 
the stark facts and lessons learned from giv- 
ing $70 billion since World War II. Hardly 
mentioned was the heavily burdened taxpay- 
er—or our present debt, or the failure of the 
program in so many ways. Could it be that 
trying to justify unconstitutional govern- 
mental activities only highlights the ide- 
ological self-contradictions? More of this 
later. 

Former President Truman's criticisms 
caused many members to proclaim the total 
absence of facts in his statement. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Truman yigorously—almost glee- 
fully—condemned unemployment, blaming 
the administration; yet, in 1950 when un- 
employment was even greater, he himself, 
said “a certain amount of unemployment, 
say from 3 to 5 million is supportable. It is 
a good thing that job seeking should go on 
at all times—this is healthy for the economic 
body.” Well, as I see it, Mr. Truman's 
planned economy is not the American way, 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks countered by 
saying “the Democratic gloom and doom 
brigade’s whole program boils down to three 
words; ‘Sell America short’... My concern— 
do people see through the political charges 
and countercharges? 

Briefs: Reuther calling Senator GOLDWATER 
& moral coward provoked Republican Horr- 
MAN, ot Michigan, to compare the war record 
of the two—Gorpwater, a pilot in service; 
Reuther (classified 3-A—Reason? married) at 
home leading strikes which killed 41 people 
(1937-46). Hoover Commission summary 
shows 77 percent of recommendations ac- 
cepted, but Congress hasn't acted on 50 rec- 
ommendations. The farm program—a $3,500, 
wage earner, for example, pays (in taxes) 
$31.79 for just wheat, corn, and cotton sup- 
ports, plus higher prices in the stores on 
these commodities. Secretary Benson, in 
trying to return the farmer to a free market, 
now takes the beating for us all who are 
tired of double taxation. 


Twenty Million Educated by TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Derry News, Derry, 
N. H., on Thursday, February 20, 1958, 
entitled Twenty Million Educated by 
Tv": 


TWENTY MILLION EDUCATED BY TV 


A recent tabulation shows that 20 million 
can now take advantage of educational tele- 
vision programs in the United States. This 
is the largest educational TV audience poten- 
tial since the advent of television after 
World War II. 

Educational television has grown slowly 
since its birth 6 years ago. At that time over 
250 TV channels were set aside by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for educa- 
tional television. Only recently, however, has 
educational television really begun to catch 
on, 
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In fact, Ralph Steetle, executive director 
of the Council of Educational Television says 
that the recent rate of expansion in educa- 
tional television is truly phenomenal. 

There are, currently, 29 educational TV 
stations on the air and several others will 
begin broadcasting in the next few months. 
By the end of the year it is estimated that 
at least 50 educational stations will be in 
operation. 

In time, all of these educational television 
channels will be utilized and we hope that 
advocates of pay television will not succeed 
in gaining access to any of these channels 
which have been reserved for educational 
purposes. 

In fact, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is morally obligated to keep all those 
television channels which were allocated 
some years ago free, in view)of the fact that 
the public bought millions of sets on the 
assumption that television would be free, and 
because of the probability that pay television 
would drain the best shows away from free 
television, reducing the quality of viewing for 
those who could not pay the price for pay 
television, 


Opposition to Reduction in National 
Guard 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement before 
House of Representatives Armed Services 
Committee by Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., 
of Missouri, March 3, 1958, in opposition 
to reduction in National Guard: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you today in a three- 
fold capacity: As the Governor of the State 
of Missouri and commander in chief of its 
military forces; as a member of a select group 
of State chief executives; and as an individ- 
ual American citizen: 

I am here because, in each of those capaci- 
ties, I share with my colleagues a keen in- 
terest in the security of the United States, 
and, in particular, in the/ Army National 
Guard as an integral part of the first line 
of defense of this Nation. , 

The long and proud history of the National 
Guard is convincing evidence of its volunteer 
contribution to the development and secu- 
rity of our country. In its dual status. 
unique in our governmental system, it 
serves the States in time of peace and pro- 
vides the Republic with a ready Reserve 
force for defense in time of war. We Mis- 
sourians are exceedingly proud of our Na- 
tional Guard, both Army and Air, and of the 
service rendered to the State in times of 
disaster and to the Nation in combat, In 
my opinion Pentagon planners are prone t? 
treat the National Guard only from an as; 
of the Federal Government, while discount- 
ing its value to the States. Our presence 
here today is overwhelming evidence and 
proof of the importance we attach to any 
program which would unfavorably affect the 
guard. I am seriously concerned with the 
apparent attempt in certain quarters to 
downgrade our existing conventional forces. 
While I favor the increased emphasis being 
placed upon the development of ultimate 
weapons and programs designed to reinfore?® 
our country's scientific and technical leader- 
ship, it is my firm opinion that our military 
posture must not be weakened by further 
decrease of our Reserve force, 
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For some time, we have been engaged in 
the dublous procedure of reducing the 
Strength of the Active Armed Forces. Now, 
the national budget for fiscal year 1959 would 
decrease the only effective Ready Reserve 
force avallable to the Army—the Army Na- 
tional Guard—by 40,000 officers and men. 

Concurrently reports have reached me that 
the Army has developed a revised troop basis 
for the Army National Guard which proposes 
to elimination six divisions and many hun- 
dreds of nondivisional units. 

Such actions can only be ascribed to our 
retarded entry into the space satellite arena 
and the consequential hysteria which would 
have us place all of our eggs in the missile 

et at the expense of our Aotive and 
Reserve ground forces, Moreover, we cannot 
dispel the thought that the current situation 
Provides an excellent cover for those whose 
Continuing aim has been to downgrade the 
Army National Guard and relegate it to a 
Secondary and minor role. 

The fact that plans to materially reduce 

e number of units in the Army National 
Guard have been developed in an alr of se- 
Crecy and under the cloak of seourity classi- 
fication is most disturbing. Such action 
effectively precludes any attention on my 
Part to illustrate for you the actual losses 
in strength and organizations which would 
Confront us in Missouri in the event of their 
approval. I am aware, however, that distin- 
Suished and competent officers of the Na- 
tional Guard already have appeared before 
this body and that they have furnished you 
With specific information applicable to these 
Matters, 

I have always considered the National 
Guard in the nature of a joint venture be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States, As a matter of fact, this arrange- 
ment envisaged and provided for by our fore- 

thers is as old as our country, As in any 
such system, both parties share a part of 
the burdens, and to both, mutual advantages 
should flow from the common enterprise, 

changes or modifications are required 
in this type of partnership, the necessary 
Plans should be developed through mutual 
Participation and cooperation. Apparently 
the Department of the Army does not view 
Zuard in this light and intends to pre- 
Sent Missouri and the other States with a 
1 and completed blueprint on a take - 
t-or-leave-it basis, This is in contravention 
ot exlsteng Federal statutes which provide 
that changes of this nature in troop branch 
and allotment may not be effected without 
consent of the governor of the jurisdic- 
concerned. 

As the Governor of the State of Missouri, 
the National Guard is more to me than 
1 numbers of bodies and rosters of units; 
t is a living, vibrant organization made up 
Of individuals who have volunteered above 
and beyond the obligation of Federal re- 
Jutrements and have placed themselves at 
the disposal of their State. It is a vested part 
Of the commuhity life of my State; it pro- 
yides full-time and part-time employment 
in our citizens; it supports civic activities; 

assists in preserving order, and it provides 
excellent training and discipline for our 

men. In addition, it is a definite eco- 
nomie force in the smaller towns and com- 
munitles which cannot be discounted. 


In the State of Missouri, we have 801 
Q and 7,051 men in our Army National 
80 Ward. ‘The force is organized into 112 units 
wa dispersed throughout 60 communities. 

® have a tremendous investment in State- 

Qrmories and other facilities, to- 

in r with hundreds of thousands of dollars 
inet in joint State-federally constructed 
tions. We huve a competent State 

tary headquarters engaged in the control 
direction of this military force. The 
lems confronting the Missouri Army Na- 
Soon Guard are our day-to-day concern. It 
uld take vitally important and cogent rea- 
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sons to convince us of the wisdom of any plan 
designed to cost adrift our guardsmen, elimi- 
nate our units, and charge off our investment. 
From any standpoint, military or economic, 
Federal or State, such a course cannot be 
supported by valid arguments. 

It is my understanding that the present 
attack on the guard is twofold. It consists 
on the one hand of an attempt to reduce 
40,000 members, nationwide, by means of re- 
ducing appropriations in the national budget 
for fiscal year 1959. Concurrently, and from 
another quarter is the proposed plan to 
eliminate six divisions and over a thousand 
additional nondivisional units. I stand solid 
against either action. I am opposed to any 
reduction which would decrease the num- 
ber of volunteer citizen soldiers, and I am 
equally opposed to any plan that arbitrarily 
directa the destruction of organized units, 
Rather, it appears to me to be a far wiser 
course to accelerate the conversion of the 
units and organizations of the Army National 
Guard into the pentomic structure, This 
should be accomplished within the present 
framework of the guard and designed to take 
maximum advantage of existing personnel, 
equipment, and facilities. Missouri does not 
wish to maintain units which do not meet 
the requirement of support desired by the 
Army, neither do we wish to destroy the 
handiwork of years by the stroke of a 
Pentagon pencil. 

I am aware that this committee and the 
Congress at large has ever been a refuge of 
the National Guard when hundreds have 
sought its destruction for the purpose of con- 
centrating military power in the Pentagon. 
Today the Army National Guard constitutes 
the largest and most effective ready Reserve 
Force available to the Army. This is ade- 
quate evidence of the past wisdom and fore- 
sight of the Congress. On you rests the pres- 
ent responsibility of preserving this force 
and enabling it to perform its historic role 
for the country. I know that this responsi- 
bility is in good hands . 


Benson, Brannan Cost Compared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO Í 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. POLK. Mr, Speaker, in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Mon- 
day, March 3, 1958, in Mr; Drew Pear- 
son’s column, the Washington Merry- 
Go-Round, there is a very thought-pro- 
voking comparison between the adminis- 
trations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture under Mr. Charles Bran- 
nan and Mr. Ezra Taft Benson. The 
figures are official and come from the 
Agriculture Department itself. I sug- 
gest the membership of the House should 
read this article which is as follows: 
{From the Washington Post and Times Herald 

of March 3, 1958] 
Tue WASHINGTON Mernry-Go-Rounp 
(By Drew Pearson) 
BENSON, BRANNAN COST COMPARED 

President Eisenhower's stanch defense of 
Ezra Taft Benson results first from the fact 
that Benson is a sincere gentleman with 
whom nobody can differ personally; second, 
from the fact that Ike’s brother, Milton, ia 
Benson's strong champion. Ike always re- 
lies on Milt, who served under Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace, for his farm 
advice, 
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However, In the latest report of the House 
Appropriations Committee on agriculture are 
some interesting figures which neither Ike, 
nor Milton, nor most farmers of the Nation 
know much about, They tell a significant 
story of what's wrong with Ezra Taft Ben- 
son's administration of American agriculture, 

The figures are official and come from the 
Agriculture Department itself. They show 
that between the tlme Benson took over the 
Department and today he has added almost 
20,000 extra bureaucrats and $1 billion of 
expenses. This billion does not include the 
cost of crop supports or the soil bank. It 
only covers the actual barebones operation 
of the Agriculture Department, 

Here is a breakdown of the figures: 

In 1952, the Agriculture Department 
budget under outgoing Secretary Charley 
Brannan was $706 million. Under Benson, 
the 1958 budget for operating the Depart- 
ment is $1,728,000,000. 

The overall agricultural budget as Brannan 
went out of office, including the cost of stor- 
ing surpluses, crop-price supports, and ey- 
erything else was $1,045,000,000. 

The overall budget under Benson today 18 
$7 billion, This is an increase of about 700 
percent, 

Seven billion dollars more 

The big question is, How did the overall 
budget jump from less than 81 billion to 
more than $7 billion in 5 short years, when 
Benson simultaneously reduced price sup- 
ports from 90 percent of parity down to 
below 75 percent of parity? 

He was reducing price supports In order to 
get rid of surpluses, yet his costs and his 
surpluses increased. What is the reason? 

Though it cannot be spelled out in a few 
words, here is part of the answer: 

1. Bureaucrats versus volunteers: Benson 
immediately fired the farmers’ committees 
which were enforcing the farm-acreage pro- 
gram, and substituted paid bureaucrats, 
The volunteer farm committeemen had been 
paid $57 a year, chiefly for travel to attend 
meetings, The bureaucrats are each paid 
around $5,000 a year. 

This not only increased Benson's budget, 
but it tended to put policemen in charge of 
farm-acreage restrictions, Volunteer farm 
committees did an excellent job of restrict- 
ing acreage. They knew exactly what each 
neighbor was doing and let no one get away 
with anything. 

But when paid bureaucrats took over, the 
psychology of the program shifted. It was 
like the Russian peasant who is always out to 
beat the Soviet inspector on the collective 
farms. So there was less compliance with 
crop reduction, less cooperation with the 
Agriculture Department. 

2. Middleman's profit: Benson has operated 
the Agriculture Department with an eye to 
helping the middleman, not the farmer, ‘ 

To illustrate: 

In 1956-57 when Benson moved into the 
hog market to support the price of pork, he 
omitted from his hog-purchasing contract a 
clause which requires packers to buy hogs at. 
parity prices. He signed contracts with the 
meatpackers to buy up pork, with a guar- 
antee to take it off their hands. But he did 
not require them to pay the farmer a guar- 
anteed price. 

Thus, they could step into the hog mar- 
ket and buy below parity, and sell to Ben- 
son at a guaranteed price—which was 
exactly what they did. Result was that the 
price of hogs went below parity, the farmers 
didn't benefit, the packers did benefit, and 
the taxpayers paid out $98,600,000 supposedly 
to support the price of pork, while the price 
of pork simultaneously was going down and 
down. 

In contrast, Charley Brannan stepped into 
the market to support hogs in 1949, but put 
a clause in his contract by which the packers 
had to buy hogs from farmers at parity prices. 
As a result, the price of hogs did not drop 
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below parity except on one day. Brannan 
then gave his surplus hams immediately to 
the school-lunch program, thus saving the 


cost of storage. The total cost to the tax-_ 


payer was $18 million. 

The farmers and schoolchildren, not the 
meatpackers, profited. 

And if you want to see who is making the 
big money today, take a look at the stock 
market quotations during last fall's Wall 
Street slump and see what happened to the 
big packers and miadlemen's stocks. They 
went up while the stock market went down. 

More on Mr. Benson's snafus in an early 
column, 


Is There Any Real Hope for Peace in Ne- 
gotiating and Signing New Agreements 
With Governments Whose Dogmas 
Preach Bad Faith and Whose Record 
Demonstrates It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

include the following news release on 

world affairs: 

Nxcortare-Now Bors URCE VEILED SURRENDER 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Simultaneously with the Kremlin's yo- 
ciferous attempts to split the West by offers 
of negotiation, many of our European 
friends have formed a new anvil chorus di- 
rected against the inflexibility of present 
American foreign policy. And they are re- 
ceiving a lot of support from Americans. 

Just what is it these people want? 

They start with the assumptions (a) 
that weapon deyelopment has made impos- 
sible the use of nuclear force in interna- 
tional relations; and (b) that the U. S. S. R. 
and company is now the equal, and within 
a decade or two will be the superior, of the 
free world. 

Hence—they insist—since the Kremlin is 
Teady to negotiate, it is up to the West- 
ern Powers, and chiefly to the United States, 
to find “some way out of the present dead- 
lock, for some way there must be.” There- 
fore, far from imitating the Kremlin's in- 
transigence, western leaders must “explore 
every avenue that may lead to peace.” 

In other words, what they want is “some- 
thing fresh and new in the way of Ameri- 
can policy.” Leaving aside the questionable 
mature of their basic assumptions, which 5 
years from now may seem just temporary 
superstitions, I agree that United States 
policy should strike out on a new line. 

It will not, however, be in harmony with 
the most popular suggestions of the more 
nervous partisans of immediate negotiation 
with the Russians. For these suggestions— 
however good or bad—are essentially a re- 
hash of former policies which have notori- 
ously failed. 

Let's look at the record. 


RETURN TO 1930's 


It is now proposed, among others by Har- 
old Stassen, that the United States accept 
a ban on nuclear tests, even though such 
tests can now be held without being de- 
tected abrond. This is nothing more or 
lens than a return to the early 1930's when 
the United States extended diplomatic recog- 
nition to the U. S. S. R. in exchange for cer- 
tain unenforcible promises—which were 
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speedily violated. Yet the negotiators are 
still willing to trust the Kremlin. 

It is urged that the western governments 
should offer to neutralize a united Germany, 
This is a return to the original occupation 
policy in which the West persisted for sev- 
eral years—until it became apparent the 
U. S. S. R. did not accept any form of united 
Germany which would not result in Com- 
munist control. Why suppose Moscow has 
changed—even were such a proposal to be 
desirable, which it is not? 

Europeans and some Americans think 
Washington should adopt a new policy of 
recognizing Red China. This is a rehash 
of what they have been saying since Ernie 
Bevin's visit to that country in 1949—and 
makes no more sense now than then. 

Finally, critics of our present policy mostly 
accept the view that through negotiations 
the West accept the Soviets’ subjugation 
of the East European satellites as final. This 
would be not only a betrayal of Poland (the 
original united nation) and Czechoslovakia 
and a permanent obstacle to peace but a 
return to the devastating slogan current 
around 1945 that Russia has a right to 
friendly neighbors. 

Leaving aside the fact that a bandit state 
like the U. S. S. R. has no claim to anyone's 
friendship, the proposal is old—and turned 
out to be disastrous, since without it the 
United States forces might have liberated 
Berlin and most of Czechoslovakia, with re- 
sults incomparably more favorable than what 
we got. 

No, all such proposals are attempts by 
certain individuals to obtain from the United 
States in 1958 a return to previous policies— 
except toward Red China—which have been 
tried and failed. 


SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


What is needed—I admit—is a new policy. 
And I submit the following six-point pro- 
gram which was recently offered to the Wash- 
ington Star by a Mr. David Keyser: 

1. Beef up our United States arsenal. 

2. Realize we shall have neither peace nor 
freedom until Soviet communism is elim- 
inated as a world power. 

3. Drop any idea that. we can provoke the 
U. S. S. R. into starting world war III. “Our 
biggest provocation * * is not surren- 
dering.” 

4. Plan now to give practical help next 
time there is q revolution behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

5. Form national militia units of refugees 
ready to assist their compatriots in any new 
revolt. 

6. Get tangible hetp to any rebels against 
communism pronto. 

Here I suggest is a really new policy. It 
would require fortitude. Yet it is more 
promising than any of the veiled surren- 
ders that the negotiate-now boys are 80 
shrilly crying for. 


Governors Oppose National Guard Re- 
duction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Governor of the State of 
Illinois, the Honorable William G. Strat- 
ton, came before Subcommittee No. 1 of 
the Armed Services Committee and 
made a very powerful plea for a strong 
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National Guard. He went on record as 
being against a cut in the size of the 
National Guard of 40,000 guardsmen, 
He is chairman of the Governors Con- 
ference of the United States and headed 
the delegation of governors appearing 
before this subcommittee. He was ably 
supported by Gov. J. Hugo Aronson, of 
Montana; Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., of 
Missouri; and Gov. Theodore R. Me- 
Keldin, of Maryland. 

The governor's statement is as follows: 
SraTeMEnt OF Gov. WILLIAM G. STRATTON, oF 

ILLINOIS, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES CON- 

FERENCE OY GOVERNORS, BEFORE SuBcomM- 

MITTEE No. 1 oF THE COMMITTEE ON 

AnMED Services, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES, MARCH 3, 1958 

PREAMDLE 


The executive committee of the United 
States Confèrence of Governors, in session 
at Denver, Colo., today, unanimously ap- 
proved the following resolution adopted by 
the Western Governors’ Conference: 

“Whereas the Army National Guard, with 
a strength of 400,000 citizen-soldiers or- 
ganized in more than 5,500 units, trained 
and equipped, constitutes the Nation's larg- 
est and most ready military force; and 

“Whereas this Ready Reserve force is dis- 
persed in more than 2,500 communities in 
every State, the Territories, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico, and by virtue 
of this dispersion would prove to be of in- 
estimable value in assisting civil defense 
agencies during the period of initial recovery 
in the event of a successful massive air at- 
tack on this Nation; and 

“Whereas the National Guard represents 
the most fundamental American tradition 
of citizen-soldiery at the grassroots level, 
offering the maximum national defense 
against attack from within as well as from 
without, and at the same time offering 
young men an opportunity to perform their 
military service in their own home com- 
munities; and 

“Whereas the National Guard has served 
the Nation, the States, and Territories with 
honor and Yalor in times of peace and war 
and, largely by virtue of its own initiative 
and determination, has achieved a high de- 
gree of mobilization readiness, and is pre- 
pared to undertake more advanced type 
training, and to effect necessary reorganiza- 
tion within existing organizational structure 
to properly complement the active military 
establishments; and 

“Whereas the Department of Defense has 
proposed a reduction of 40,000 men from 
the Army National Guard and the applica- 
tion of a revised troop basis which would 
bring about the elimination of many units 
of the Army National Guard; and 

“Whereas such action is considered to be 
not in the best interest of national defense 
as it would reduce the capacity of the Na- 
tional Guard of the States and Territories 
to render assistance in the event of emer- 
gencles or disaster; and 

“Whereas such reductions of personnel or 
units of the Army National Guard would 
constitute a writeoff of many millions of 
dollars in Federal and State funds already 
invested in the National Guard and its 
existing facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the governors of the 11 
Western States and the Territory of Hawall 
in conference assembled here at Colorado 
Springs, Colo; on February 24, 1958, petition 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take necessary actions to maintain 
the strength of the Army National G 
at the 400,000-man level; and be it further 

“Resolved, That necessary action be taken 
to assure that any required revisions of the 
troop basis of the Army National Guard be 
accomplished with the coopcration and con- 
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zent of the governors of the States con- 
cerned, and that such reorganizations be 
Accomplished within the existing structural 
Organization of the Army National Guard; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this con- 
ference be directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, to the chairmen of the Armed 
Forces Committees of the Senate and of the 
House, to the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Army, and to the governors of 
= States not represented at this confer- 

nee." 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appear today before this distin- 
guished committee in my capacity as chair- 
Man of the United States conference of gov- 
ernors and I would like the record to show 
that I am accompanied by the Honorable J. 
Hugo Aronson, Governor of Montana; the 
Honorable James T. Blair, Jr., Governor of 

uri; the Honorable Joe J. Foss, Goyer- 
Ror of South Dakota; the Honorable Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin, Governor of Maryland; 
the Honorable S. L. R. McNichols, Governor 
or Colorado, and the Honorable Robert B. 
Meyner, Governor of New Jersey. 

As chief executives and elected representa- 
tives of our respective States, we are seriously 
concerned with the common defense, and 
Vitally interested in any matter affecting our 
National Guard—the military forces of our 
Jurisdictions, Our preoccupation with the 
National Guard is understandable, for each 
State and Territory has a vested interest 
in its own military forces. Moreover, each of 
the more than 2,500 communities throughout 
the Nation, which fosters and supports a 
National Guard organization, has a vested 

terest therein. 

While military planners in the Pentagon 

only with impersonal figures, we in the 

tates and Territories, and in our cities and 

ns, deal with individuals —the American 
Citizens whom those number represent. 

As governors, we are confronted with the 

day-to-day problems of implementing the 
tagon plans and policies as they relate to 
National Guard. It is at our level of 
80vernment where the impact of such plans 
and policies upon the people must be con- 
Sidered. This is something that I am certain 
You gentlemen, as elected representatives, 
Understand. 
2 The maintenance of strong ready reserve 
Orees for our active military establishment is 
a matter to which, on several occasions in the 
ut past, the United States conference of 
Governors has turned its attention. 
As I speak to you today, I reflect the grave 
Serie of the governors of each of our 
tes, of our Territories and of the Common- 
Wealth of Puerto Rico, over evidence that the 

“tional Guard will be further reduced in 
= ngth of personnel, and ot reports that a 
evision of troop basis will result in a sub- 

tial loss of divisions and other guard 

ts. We are convinced that any such 

derten will dangerously weaken our national 
efense. 

In the matter of our Nation's defense, and 

Problems confronting us today in this 
» I would like to say that I favor the in- 
vel emphasis being placed upon the de- 
opment of our nuclear and missile capa- 
ty, but L also share the views of those who 
ee that we must maintain a balance in 
Wee. Military forces and that there is distinct 
00 in any plan that neglecta existing 
rs Mventional forces as nuclear and missile 
are being developed. 
r Nation must keep its leadership in 
Dut fields of military science and engineering, 
this must not be done at the expense of 
existing conventional forces, including a 
Ng and adequate reserve force. 
Wen & former Congressman, I am aware that 
Ave a strong National Guard today as a 
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vital part of the country's deterrent force for 
peace only because the Congress through the 
years has insisted on main and pro- 
viding for this important segment of the de- 
fense team. While the Constitution provides 
in times of peace our National Guard shall be 
mraintained as a State force, it has developed 
as this country's strongest ready reserve 
force. 

It is the feeling of those of us who are con- 
cerned with our military reserve programs, 
especially the role of the National Guard on 
the defense team, that the reserve program of 
the Army has been unrealistic and lacking in 
stability. There have been vacillations in the 
program—first a program for a million young 
Americans to be trained and a National 
Guard of 600,000; and then, in recent 
months, a complete about-face with a reduc- 
tion in all of the reserve forces. 

I have the impression that the Army 
doesn't really know what it needs or wants 
in the way of a Reserve. A few short years 
ago. the Army was calling for a massive Re- 
serve force. The Congress met this request 
by: 

1. Requiring that persons entering active 
Federal service participate in Reserve train- 
ing upon release from active duty: 

2. Authorizing sa 6 months active duty 
training program for those who entered the 
Reserve components without prior military 
service. 

This active duty training program, unpop- 
ular at the beginning, became an unqualified 
success only after the original Pentagon plan 
was modified by this committee 1 year ago 
by reducing the period of obligated Reserve 
service. 

And, now—the Army has suddenly decided 
that it requires a much smaller Reserve force. 
It appears the planning, for the most part, 
is to meet those Reserve requirements from 
men released after 2 years of active duty who 
have a continued obligation to participate in 
Reserve training. To my mind, this puts the 
prior servicemen in the same unfortunate 
position in which they found themselves dur- 
ing the time of the Korean conflict, when 
those who had previously served were again 
called upon to leave their homes, families, 
and jobs for more military duty, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of others rendered no 
military service whatsoever. 

A year ago I strongly favored a program 
requiring 3 consecutive months of basic 
training for all young men who volunteer for 
service in the National Guard or Reserve. 
This is a program that would be unanimously 
accepted by every mother and father, the 
educators, church groups, veterans’ organi- 
vations, industries, and the young men 
themselves. It is economically sound, as 35 
percent or more young men could receive 
basic training for 3 months at the same cost 
which is now in the budget for 6 months 
training. I advocate the 3 months’ training 
program and commend it to you for your 
serious consideration, and, I hope, speedy 
affirmative action. 

I believe I can best convey the thoughts of 
the Nation’s governors by briefly expressing 
my views as they pertain to the National 
Guard of my own State, and by placing be- 
fore this committee certain facts and figures 
as they relate to the Army National Guard 
of Illinois. 

During the current fiscal year, as of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1958, a total of $4,795,250 in Federal 
funds has been apportioned to the State of 
Illinois to support its Army National Guard. 

For the period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 
1958, a total of $2,903,216 in State money has 
been appropriated. 

In addition, both the Federal Government 
and the State of Illinois have substantial in- 
vestments in armories. Illinois has 50 ar- 
mories located in 42 communities. Forty- 
‘three armories were bulit wholly with State 
funds, and seven with Federal and State 
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matching funds. The total investment is 
over $23 million, Ulinots expenditute is 
$21,776,501 and the Federal Government ex- 
penditure is $1,223,499. 

More important, however, is the invest- 
ment of time and dedicated service over the 
years of the officers and enlisted men who 
serve in our National Guard, and the dem- 
onstrated support rendered to National 
Guard organizations by the thousands of 
communities of which they are a part, 

Permit ‘me to show you just what return 
the Nation and our State receive from this 
investment. 

The Illinois Army National Guard has a 
strength of 11,000 officers and enlisted men. 
Over 90 percent of these officers are veterans 
of World War II or Korea, or both of these 
conflicts. A high percentage of our non- 
commissioned officers have had active duty 
in World War II and Korea. 

The major organization of the Illinois 
National Guard is the 33rd Infantry Di- 
yision. Our nondivisional units include a 
regimental combat team and an antiaircraft 
artillery group. In all, 166 units are lo- 
cated in 42 communities. 

The activities of the Illinois Army Na- 
tional Guard are supported by a hard corps 
of 614 full-time employees, all but a few of 
them hold key positions in units, and who 
would enter active Federal service with their 
unit, in event of mobilization. This full- 
time staff is an Important element in our 
defense force. 

In my years as Chief Executive of the 
State, I have observed the training of our 
National Guard. I have noted, particularly 
in the past 3 years, a vast improvement in 
its training. I am aware, for example, of 
the fact that a great many of our Guards- 
men give willingly of their free time far in 
excess of that required to qualify for pay. 

In the past 5 years 1,558 officers and en- 
listed men from Illinois took leaves of ab- 
sence from their civilian pursuits and at- 
tended Army service schools to increase their 
professional capabilities. 

A large number of our young guardsmen 
are qualifying for appointment as second 
lieutenants through participation: in our 
officer candidate school. These men we must 
depend upon for leadership in a future dis- 
aster or war. 

I am proud to report to this committee 
that during the period September 1, 1956, to 
August 31, 1957, 165 units of the Illinois 
National Guard were each Inspected three 
times. The inspections were the annual 
general, the field training, and the ord- 
nance technical inspections. On these in- 
spections 83.5 percent of these ratings were 
“very satisfactory” or better—39.1 percent 
were rated “superior,” and 29 percent rated 
“excellent.” 

The only thing that is really important in 
a program as vital as national defense is the 
result obtained. Just what has been the 
return on the defense dollars, Federal and 
State invested in the Ilinois National 
Guard? 

The records prove the Illinois National 
Guard has reached a high level of training 
and a high degree of mobilization readiness. 
It is prepared within the limitations of time 
and Federal restrictions to perform its Fed- 
eral mission as a ready reserve force. 

This in itself, in my opinion, constitutes 
a high return on the investment. But, 
there is yet an added dividend that accrues 
to the State. 

It is a source of great comfort to me and 
all Governors as well as the people that we 
have a trained military force that on a 
moment's notice can be mobilized to serve 
in a disaster, Our National Guard is such 
a  force—organized, dispersed, trained, 
equipped, and fully competent to render ef- 
ficient service. 

The mission of our National Guard is to 
train for combat, and that it Is doing, and 
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doing well. This is evidenced by the reports 
on field training last year when United 
States Army inspections rated 75 percent of 
the 4,454 Army National Guard units in- 
spected with ratings of “very satisfactory” 
or better. United awarded “superior” rat- 
ings totaled 121.1 percent and 323 percent 
were rated “excellent.” But we would be 
less than realistic if we failed to admit that 
in the event of a surprise nuclear air attack 
on this country every military organization 
would have to be pressed into service to as- 
sist civil-defense agencies during the initial 
recovery period. This is a most reasonable 
assumption for until some recovery has been 
made, most of our military forces would 
probably be immobile, unable to function in 
their military mission. Let no Pentagon 
planner take a head-in-bag attitude in this 
regard. There is no doubt in my mind that 
in the event of successful enemy air attack, 
the most effective immediately avaliable 
force during the recovery period will be our 
National Guard, 

In every State we are relying upon our 
National Guard to assist in the initial recov- 
ery, for I know of no other force better dis- 
persed, or better organized, equipped, and 
trained to establish field hospitals, mass- 
feeding kitchens, to rebuild bridges, control 
traffic, provide needed communications, and 
perform hundreds of other emergency func- 
tions. 

We must not forget that the National 
Guard gives a twofold return on every Fed- 
eral and State tax dollar we invest in it. 
Any reduction of personnel or wholesale 
elimination of units would weaken our ex- 
isting military position, and could mean the 
difference between life and death for millions 
of our fellow Americans in the event of a 
nuclear attack. Moreover, the reduction of 
personnel and of units would further limit 
opportunity for young men to undertake 
voluntary military training, and would place 
the burden of service again directly upon 
the shoulders of those who have already per- 
formed 2 years of military training, if our 
enomies were to undertake limited or “brush 
fire” actions in the future as they have in 
the past. 

If the 360,000 Army National Guard 
strength proposed in the fiscal year 1959 
budget is approved, the Army National 
Guard in my State will be reduced to a point 
where effective unit training will become 
exceedingly difficult and the efficiency of this 
force in being will be greatly impaired. This 
is a matter of grave concern to me and the 
members of the governors conference. 

Iam aware that as tactical concepts change 
and more advanced type weapons become 
avallable, certain changes in troop basis are 
necessary, not only in our active Army, but in 
the reserve components. I desire that changes 
be made in our National Guard to assure 
that it will properly complement the Army 
organizations, and further, to assure that it 
will be properly trained and equipped to 
fight effectively and to survive on a battle- 
field where nuclear weapons may be made 
ployed. I urge that these changes be made 
as rapidly as possible, but that they be exe- 
cuted within the framework of the existing 
National Guard. 

There is no logic in any plan that will de- 
activate or reduce an established unit of one 
component in a community where it has 
long enjoyed support, and subsequently at 
some later date activate a unit of another 
reserve component. Any such plan is lack- 
ing in wisdom. 
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There is no logic in a plan that will write 
off the tremendous investment that the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, and commu- 
nities have in the National Guard. This is 
a matter of tax sense, of judicious use of 
public funds. I am fearful that some Pen- 
tagon planners are not always as aware of 
economic problems as are, fortunately, the 
Membersof the Congress. As governors, of 
course, we are acutely aware of the tax load 
our people bear. 

In closing, may I say, on behalf of the 
governors of the States and Territories, that 
the members of this committee, experienced 
as you are in military matters, will make an 
objective appraisal of any plan that forces a 
further reduction of our National Guard. I 
know that this committee will act in the best 
interest of the Nation’s security. 

It is with our Nation’s security uppermost 
in our minds that the United States confer- 
ence of governors strongly opposes any action 
which will weaken or destroy the National 
Guard, and we recommend for your consid- 
eration and support: 

1. That the National Guard and Reserve 
program be stabilized through firm planning 
and implementation. 

2. That no Federal agency with fiscal 
powers be permitted to limit or reduce a de- 
fense appropriation once made by the Con- 


gress. 

3. That the enrolled strength of the Army 
National Guard be fixed and maintained at 
a minimum of 400,000. 

4. That sufficient funds be appropriatéd 
and expended to support that strength. 

5. That the active duty for training of 
young men without prior service be for a 
period of 3 consecutive months of basic 
training instead of the present 6 months 
period. 

6. That a minimum of 50,000 3-month 
trainees be authorized for the Army National 
Guard and that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated to support the program. 

7. That all units presently in the Army 
National Guard structure be maintained. 
These units to be converted or redesignated 
as required to provide pentomic or other type 
units needed in the missile age. Thereafter, 
units rendered surplus to be released by the 
States. 

8. That conversion of present infantry and 
armored divisions to the pentomic type divi- 
sion be authorized by the Army without fur- 
ther delay. 3 

9. That all National Guard units be main- 
tained at the same levels of strength, equip- 
ment, and amount of training. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to express the appreciation of 
the members of the United States Conference 
of Governors for this opportunity to appear 
before you on a matter which we consider 
of such vital importance to the Nation. It 
is our fervent hope that out of these hear- 
ings will come a stabilized program for the 
National Guard and Reserve, with sufficient 
funds to support the program. 

Thank you for the courtesy you have ac- 
corded me today. 
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The Outlook for Science in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
On Saturday, March 1, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology conducted a re- 
gional conference on the outlook for 
Science in America. Dr. James R. Kil- 

„r., president of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, who is on leave 
to serve as special assistant to President 

nhower for science and technology, 
Made an important address at the clos- 

Session of the conference. 

Science and technology will play an 
increasingly important part in the lives 
of all of us. It was my good fortune 
to hear Dr, Killian’s address, and I be- 
lieve it is of such importance that I am 
Tequesting unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
8s follows: 

Urra THE FUTURE STRENGTH oF 
AMERICAN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
(Address of Dr, James R. Killian, Jr., special 
assistant to the President for science and 

Ology, at a dinner of the regional 

Conference of Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Saturday evening, March 1, at 

the Shoreham Hotel, Washington) 
tunitdertve deep satisfaction in the oppor- 
bies ty tonight to rejoin my MIT colleagues 

Welcoming our friends and guests to this 
Tegional conference and in sharing in this 
m of America’s future acientific 

My position and experience here in Wash- 
ington have reinforced my conviction that 
is a major component of our Nation's 
tha tific resources and progress, and that 
tae an immense responsibility to main- 

her long-established role of being a 
-setting institution and one of the 
great centers of scientific research 

and education. 

The fact that I could go on leave of ab- 
toe to accept my present responsibilities 
than in Washington and the-fact that so 

y other members of MIT's faculty and 

tion have been active tn public 

*ervice continues the strong tradition and 
Ba of the institute that it has an obli- 
8 not only to be strong in its program 
activities in Cambridge, but to be gen- 
erous in making its people available when 
is a need for thelr special talents in 
Stag Publ service. When members of its 

+ Such as myself, enter the public sery- 

throws increased burdens on those who 
emain in Cambridge. These burdens they 
accepted in good spirit and with great 
tompetence, and it should be emphasized 
who pick up these extra burdens 
important contributions to 
Our chancellor and acting 
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president, Dr. J. A. Stratton, is doing a mag- 
nificent job in administering both his office 
as chancellor and the. office of the president. 
Under his skilled and steadfast leadership 
the institute is experiencing no loss of mo- 
mentum; in fact under his able and firm 
leadership it is moving steadily ahead. 

My remarks tonight are directed at the 
theme of this meeting. In fulfilling this 
assignment I wish to dwell on the impor- 
tance of balance and proportion in our na- 
tional scientific effort. I include technology 
as well as science in my discussion because 
they are so closely related and interact upon 
each other in such profoundly important 
ways. 

Let me make my conviction immediately 
clear that the United States today is sclen- 
tifically and technologically strong and grow- 
ing stronger. I do not believe that we have. 
lost our technological leadership, nor that 
we are predestined to lose it in the future— 
provided we do not fall to remedy our weak- 


” nesses. We have great strength, we have 


great resources, We also face relentless, able 
competition that demands of us poise, high- 
quality performance, and indefatigable ef- 
fort. 

The first industrial revolution was ushered 
in by Great Britain. As one of my MIT col- 
leagues has observed, the United States 
leaped over the first industrial revolution 
and ushered in the second. Is Russia leap- 
frogging over the second industrial revolu- 
tion and moving swiftly toward a third, 
leaving the United States still preoccupied 
with the second? It is in the light of this 
that I discuss our present concerns about 
the future. The launching of sputnik and 
our growing knowledge of the great educa- 
tional and technological advances in Russia 
has given many people the idea that the So- 
viets have achieved a technological supe- 
riority over us. In my conviction they have 
not. In many fields the Soviets have been 
pushing rapidly ahead, as for example in 
rocket propulsion, oceanography, theoretical 
mathematics, space medicine, and certain 
phases of electronics. 

But while this has been taking place the 
United States has also been making prog- 
Tess. We continue to be outstanding strong 
in nuclear physics, in solid-state physics, in 
polymer chemistry, and in high-speed cal- 
culating machines. In high-energy nuclear 
physics the Soviets are developing fast and 
may indeed grow to excel. But in low-energy 
nuclear physics which is directly related to 
applications, the outstanding position of 
the United States is beyond dispute. 

What Russian progress has shown is not 
that leadership has passed from the United 
States to the U. S. S. R., but that we must 
expect in the future more examples of Rus- 
sian challenge to our scientific and techno- 
logical leadership. Clearly the problem be- 
fore us is not our leadership in technological 
strength today; the challenge we face is of 
the maintenance of this position tomorrow 
against the challenge of the surging tech- 
nological revolution occurring in the 
U. S. S. R. and other countries. 

Within our lifetime we have seen how sci- 
entific leadership moves from one place to 
another: in the 1920's and on into the early 
1930's, a majority of the fundamental sci- 
entific discoveries were made in Europe, and 
then there was a shift. In the 1930’s and 
on the United States became outstanding. 


After having obtained very few Nobel prizes 
in sclence before 1930, the United States has 
received more than half of those awarded 
since 1945, 

What are some of the things that we must 
do to maintain our great relative strength 
in science and technology? 

Let me look at some of the requirements 
for sustaining and augmenting our research 
effectiveness. We must currently give at- 
tention to at least five requirements. 

The first of these is the need to make the 
adjustments in the level of support of re- 
search necessary to offset inflation and to 
meet new needs and opportunities. Admin- 
istration proposals now before Congress call 
for a substantial increase in research funds 
for a number of Government agencies and 
departments. Simply to increase public 
funds for research, however, is not enough. 
There must also be an increase in the sup- 
port provided by private agencies—industry, 
foundations, and individuals. 

Second, we need to stabilize the support of 
research by both public and private agencies. 
Starts and stops, ad hoc commitments, and 
modification of research programs have at 
times kept the national effort off balance, 
and have occasionally served to dissipate our 
efforts rather than to augment them. 

Third, we seek to achieve a national policy 
and program for the provision of large scien- 
tific instruments, as for example in nuclear 
physics. Such a national policy and pro- 
gram seems essential if we are to achieve the 
best distribution of our financial resources, 
It is recognized that in a number of experi- 
mental research fields, our ability to main- 
tain world leadership depends on the avail- 
ability of new and more powerful research 
tools. Not only do we need new instruments; 
we also need to modernize existing research 
instruments and to find ways to more fully 
employ machines which we now have. 

Are there areas which need more effort and 
support, as for example, geology, geophysics, 
meteorology, oceanography, materials re- 
search and propulsion? The overlapping or 
converging areas which tnvolve the participa- 
tion of more than two sciences are increasing 
in importance, for example, biophysics and 
biochemistry, and the application of infor- 
mation theory to neurology and linguistics. 
There seems to be accumulating evidence 
that the life sclences are going to be one of 
the great areas of interest and discovery in 
the years ahead and warrant incre 
attention. f 

Of course, in pointing out areas which may 
need more emphasis and support, we must 
not forget that the direction and course of 
science is largely determined by the imagi- 
native individual scientist following his own 
interest and making his own determination 
of what is most challenging. 

The next area which we must give special 
attention to in the period immediately ahead 
is our organization pattern for scientific re- 
search. We have come to think of basic re- 
search as finding its natural home in the uni- 
versity, and indeed the university seems to 
be the best instrument for conducting basic 
research. This has not always been true, 
and we may well be entering a period when 
other forms of organization will compete 
with the university in the field of basic re- 
search. A few great industrial laboratories 
have strong basic research programs and an 
increasing number of government-operated 
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or government-sponsored laboratories con- 
duct basic research as indeed they should 
and must. 

R that other nonuniversity or- 
ganizations have a compelling need to enter 
the basic research field, we nevertheless need 
to give careful attention to the overall pat- 
tern of our basic research effort. Research is 
an essential part of the effort of a university 
because the education of scientists must be 
carried on in an atmosphere of research and 
through thelr participation in research ac- 
tivities. If basic research moved out of the 
universities, we would certainly reduce our 
capacity to educate future scientists. In- 
deed as Dr. James B. Conant has pointed out, 
every time we remove a scientist doing basic 
research from a university, we reduce our 
capability to train future scientists. As we 
extend our total national program of re- 
search, we need to keep clearly in mind the 
importance of basic research to the educa- 
tional strength of our universities and make 
sure that we do not create a pattern which 
tends over the long pull to attract basic re- 
search away from the universities, 

But we must also recognize that our re- 
search needs are going to require special 
kinds of institutions separate from the uni- 
versities. This comes about largely because 
of the magnitude of equipment and facilities 
required for much of modern research. The 
great particle accelerators required by nu- 
clear physics are reaching such size and 
coat that they no longer can be financed 
by a university or limited in their use to a 
single institution. This is becoming true in 
other fields. In a recent report by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences Committee on 
Meteorology on needs for research and educa- 
tion In meteorology, it urged the establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Atmospheric 
Research which could provide the research 
facilities on a scale required to cope with the 
global nature of the meteorological problem 
as described in this report. These facilities 
would include “modern scientific and tech- 
nological tools such as a large-scale, high- 
speed electronic computer, a meteorological 
fight squadron, a laboratory for fundamental 
research on techniques for probing the at- 
mosphere by electromagnetic radiation, and 
a laboratory for fundamental research on the 
use of satellites and rockets as probes of the 
atmosphere.“ As envisioned, such an in- 
stitute might be sponsored by a group of 
universities and would offer opportunities to 
university scientists and graduate students, 
but it would be an autonomous institution 
standing separate from any single educa- 
tional Institution and planned to serve all 
institutions responsible for research and 
education in meteorology. Other examples 
could be cited where we need to find new 
institutional patterns and relationships to 
provide research facilities adequate to deal 
with modern research techniques but too ex- 
pensive to be confined to a single Institution. 
We must develop the counterparts of the 
research institute in Germany and the 
U. S. S. R., but we must do It by properly re- 
lating them to our universities, and thus 
avoid a serious wenkneas in the foreign in- 
stitutes. 

It is also increasingly clear that within 
institutions it is going to be necessary to 
create groups of a size sufficiently large to 
be effective in achieving an integrated ap- 
proach to certain complex scientific and 
technological problems. We need to think 
of how we can establish institutes within 
educational institutions which make pos- 
sible a multiple-discipline attack on a prob- 
lem. MIT has sought to do this through 
interdepartmental laboratories, as for ex- 
ample the research laboratory of electronics 
or our nuclear science laboratory. These re- 
groupings and consolidations of research 
activities bring special problems of finance 
and tion that will require careful 
attention at the national level in the years 
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ahead. ‘The need for such integrated groups 
of sufficient size and scope to effectively 
tackle many of our problems in science and 


technology should never, however, oyver- 


shadow the importance of the individual 
scientist who is working alone or in small 
groups. He-needs to be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to work in this fashion, and we miust 
find ways to insure him freedom to do so and 
adequate support. It sometimes proves 
easier to get support for a project for a large 
laboratory than it does for the individual 
scientist working independently with his own 
graduate students, 

In addition to policies affecting basic re- 
search, intensive attention must be and is 
being given to improving the collection and 
dissemination of scientific, technical and 
engineering information. 

One of our most immediate tasks is to find 
mechanisms to make more generally known 
to the scientific community the availability 
of information already in hand. While we 
have problems of collection we have greater 
problems in distribution. The Librarian of 
Congress reports that a check of the Library's 
science receipts, against Knizhnaia Letopis, 
the, Soviet national bibliography, indicates 
that “60 percent of the Soviet materials cur- 
rently published in the natural sciences and 
41 percent of those published in technology 
are being obtained by the Library. Of the 
930 Soviet periodicals (tities) issued in 
1950-54, the Library received 501 or 54 per- 
cent.” The Library of Congress has come 
to be a great national lNbrary of sclence. 

It must be added that there is not enough 
coverage by the total national translating 
activity of the significant material being 
produced by the Soviet bloc. Some 40 Soviet 
scientific and technical journals are pres- 
ently being translated: 20 by the Federal 
Government and 20 by commercial concerns. 
In addition, a large number of abstracts of 
the Soviet literature are being’ produced in 
selected technical fields. Translation cover- 
age is particularly inadequate in the fields of 
biology, physics, geophysics, electronics, and 
the earth sciences. 2 

As efforts are being made to improve Gov- 
ernment procedures and efforts in the col- 
lection and dissemination of technical in- 
formation, we need at the same time to give 
attention to nongovernmental services. We 
need to find a way to increase the support 
of numerous United States scientific Jour- 
nals so as to expedite the publication of sci- 
entific papers. The situation is such that 
considerable delays attach to the publication 
of scientific papers. 

Next, we’ must encourage and provide for 
the study of the Russian language by in- 
creasing numbers of American students. 
Not only do we need more people who can do 
the translating that we necd; we also need 
more scientists who can read Soviet scien- 
tific publications for their own benefit. A 
recent estimate indicates that of all the 
items now published in the field of science 
in the world, about half are published in 
English. The next largest number are pub- 
lished in Russian. 

In the field of education there are many 
improvements avallable to us for strength- 
ening our scientific and engineering educa- 
tion. The liberal arts colleges are the prin- 
cipal sources of candidates for our graduate 
schools of sclence. Recent studies have em- 
phasized how remarkable has been the suc- 
cess of a number of small liberal arts col- 
leges in preparing men and women to be- 
come distinguished in science. This points 
to the importance of still further strength- 
ening the teaching of science in this type of 
institution, and thus attracting more college 
students to major in science and to proceed 
on to graduate school. Increasing the num- 
ber of sclence majors in the liberal arts col- 
leges is one of the quickest ways available 
to us to increase the number of scientists. 
This will require better laboratory equip- 
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ment and facilities for these colleges and 
better professional opportunities for thelr 
science professors so that able ones can be 
attracted and held. It will require, also, an 
attitude in these institutions that does not 
underrate science—an attitude, as I shall 
emphasize later, that sees an understanding 
of science as one of the requirements of ef- 
fective, liberal education in our technologi- 
cal society. N 

Next, we face the requirement that our 
American schools of engineering and our in- 
stitutions of technology command more un- 
derstanding and support. We witness the 
much-needed mobilization of national un- 
derstanding and effort on behalf of medical 
education. We must achieve a comparable 
national effort in behalf of schools of science 
and technology, where inadequacy can be as 


‘perilous to the national welfare and safety 


as inadequate medical education. 

Until now our chief reliance in engineering 
education has been on undergraduate prep- 
aration, a system which has not universally 
risen above the training of technicians. 
While there will long continue to be an ap- 
propriate and essential place for the really 
professional 4-year undergraduath engl- 
neering program, it must be supplemented by 
expanded graduate study in engineering, 

Many industries have been ahead of the 
colleges in recognizing this need. As a con- 
sequence, they have evolved training pro- 
grams of their own to carry their engineers 
beyond the levels of their 4-year under- 
graduate education, If we had the graduate- 
school capacity to handle these men, it would 
be more appropriate and advantegeous in 
the long run for them to receive their ad- 
vanced training in the university, rather than 
in industry. The engineer, no less than the 
scientist, can benefit from an atmosphere of 
uncommitted research, and our technological 
advance would be more certain if top gradu- 
ates of 4-year engineering courses proceeded 
on to graduate study. a7 

Against the higher compensation and 
other attractions offered by industry and 
other noneducational organizations, en- 
gineering schools are now more vulnerable 
and more in danger of serious deterioration 
than other educational Institutions using 
scientists. They are more vulnerable, even. 
than the schools and departments of scenes. 
The scientist finds himself at home in our 
academic environment. This environment 
is not the natural habitat for engineers, 
whose professional work lies so much in in- 
dustry and in the field. 

The engineering schools are especially vil- 
nerable now because their young and imag!- 
native graduates and teachers—especially 
those in the advancing, growing fields of 
technology—are more in demand for non- 
educational employment than any other 
group in our educational institutions. 

If engineering education is to meet 
challenge and reverse or even retard thé 
spreading scarcity of quality in engineering 
schools, it must find a way to make en 
gineering schools a more attractive environ“ 
ment for topflight engineers and thus for 
topflight teaching of future engineers. 

Even though their enrollments haye bee? 
down, the teaching loads in our engineer 
schoole—exceptions. exist, of co 
very high, with the result that their facul- 
ties have too little opportunity for the cre” 
ative work that leads to further professional 
development both as teachers and engineers. 
An Informed observer recently estimated that 
only 10-20 percent of our engineering schools 
had average teaching loads as low as 12 hours 
per week or less. When we reflect upon the 
fact thut these institutions are > 
pressed to maintain their present level 80 

„we can readily surmise how dimeul 
it will be greatly to increase enrollments and 
to enlarge graduate study without fur 
burdening faculties and without a reduc 
in the quality of education. 
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The success of engineering education in 
Attracting and holding more first-rate teach- 
ers will depend upon accelerating the de- 
velopment of more and stronger graduate 
programs. The graduate school and the re- 
Search associated with it can provide en- 
Bineer teachers with the opportunities for 
Professional activities and growth as en- 
Sineers which they now find chiefly in prac- 
tice outside of educational institutions. In 

engineering institutions where strong 
graduate schools exist and where there is a 
fruitful alliance with basic science; an en- 
Vironment satisfying to first-rate engineers 
been better achieved. 3 

We must achieve this advance in the edu- 
Cation of engineers if engineering is to 
achieve a professional quality and status 
Comparable to that of medicine or law. 

© will not have solyed our engineering 

Power problem until we educate more 
engineers who unmistakably fulfill our so- 
Clety's standards of true professional excel- 
nce; men who have a profound under- 
Standing of their specialty, coupled with a 
d and human culture, The development 
and growing numbers of this kind of highly 
educated engineer will serve to make en- 
Bineering the profession it must be if it is 
1 and hold its proper share of high 

Next, in my platform for maintaining our 
technological and scientific leadership is the 
Correction of the popular image of science. 

ause science is required for the main- 
— of military strength and because it 
de made spectacular contributions to the 
velopment of weapons, it has come to be 
t ot with disportionate emphasis on its 
Military significance. This distortion needs 
15 tion, and it is heartening to note cur- 
à nt efforts to reemphasize the humane 
Aues of science and to underscore its im- 
Contributions to the good life and the 
mg society, Through medicine—through 
Creation of a better environment— 
rough its contributions to a higher stand- 
Res of living and of life through its en- 
cement of man’s dignity by its enlarge- 
t of his understanding—through the 
nes it has established for our society— 
Renee has come to be one of the great 
Umane and constructive forces of our time. 
e kaat description of science that I know 
from a scientist but from a phi- 
pecpher—Charles Fruz kel. “Science,” says 
essor Frankel in his eloquent book, The 
Case for Modern Man, “is an example par 
tel mee of a lHberal art—a deliberate, 
€ctive reordering of experience, which re- 
opatu men from the narrowness and urgency 
the routine affairs, carries them beyond 
and wumitations and accidents of their lives, 
the Makes it possible for their commerce with 
É World to have scope, order, and system- 
iris Consequences. It has been used as an 
trument of * = + war, but its primary 
unction is more humane and, as it were, 
tha netic, And its relation to practice is 
it relation of any fine and liberating art 
es men beyond the foreground of their 
h nce, and enlarges the dimensions of 
Atman choice by acquainting men with the 
ternative Possibilities of things * * *” 
Pria to this description can be appro- 
Dr te added the following observation of 
aten er Weaver of the Rockefeller Poun- 
te ae The facts, he said, “do not support 
Concept of science as some sort of super 
— magical and mysterious as it is all- 
avid ul, arrogant from its successes, and 
Othe. to invade and conquer, one after an- 
T, all the fields of human activity and 
watt. This viewpoint does not justify the 
unique Tat science is so special as to be 
» As well as so curious as to be in- 


Som pre: 
Scientia un e. This does not depict 


tense as strange creatures who are in one 

be tn, 80 objective, judicial, and precise as to 

fr Credible, and in another sense so apart 
life as to be selfish and sinister. 
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“On the contrary, these descriptive com- 
ments picture science as the servant of 
man, not his master; and as a friendly com- 
panion of art and of moral philosophy. 
This Is a science that is the way it is because 
man wants it to be that way. It is a natural 
expression of both his curiosity and his 
faith.” 

If we can make science understood in the 
terms of Frankel and Weaver, we can gain 
much for science and culture. We can still 
further break down the antagonism between 
the domain of science and the domain of 
the humanities and social sciences, with the 
result that both will join together to further 
man’s wisdom and understanding. It is this 
concept of science as a servant of man, and 
as basically a humanistic discipline, that 
helps to strengthen my optimism about prog- 
ress being real and technology benign. 

It is important that this image of science 
be clearly seen as well as its image as a 
builder of weapons. This is another ob- 
jective, this image of science in its true 
humane proportions, that we need to achieve 
as we seek a balanced science program for 
the future and a proper place for science 
in our national life. 

With these examples of some of the cur- 
rent opportunities and problems facing us, 
let me conclude by emphasizing the great re- 
sponsibility which rests upon American sci- 
ence today in the light of the extraordinary 
opportunities which have been given to par- 
ticipate in the formulation of national policy. 
The growing linkage of science and technol- 
ogy with Government demands of scientists a 
new order of poise, steadiness and states- 
manship. The current emphasis on science, 
if it is not to cause reactions adverse to sci- 
ence, also requires of the scientific commu- 
nity humility and a sense of proportion. It 
requires of scientists a recognition that sci- 
ence is but one of the great disciplines vital 
to our society and worthy of first-rate minds; 
a recognition that science is a partner 
sharing and shouldering equally the respon- 
sibilities which vest in the great array of 
professions which provide the intellectual 
and cultural wealth of our society. 

In touching, however, superficially, upon 
the special responsibilities of scientists to 
walk humbly as their responsibilities in- 
crease, I also am expressing my faith in the 
growing opportunity of science not only to 
deepen our understanding and enlarge our 
views of the world—not only to enhance our 
sense of beauty and order—not only to aug- 
ment our power and wealth—but also to 
minister humanely, benignly, and respon- 
sibly to the needs of our fellows, our Govern- 
ment, and our country. 


Man of Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


Š OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
leading editorial in the March 2 edition 
of the Sunday Star, entitled “Man of 
Courage, commends the steadfastness 
and forthrightness of Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. It says some 
things that have long needed to be said. 
It also quotes from an excellent speech 
concerning Secretary Benson delivered 
in the House of Representatives by my 
able colleague from New Hampshire, 
Representative PERKINS Bass. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAN or COURAGE 

Spring seems to be coming a bit early this 
year for Ezra Taft Benson. At any rate the 
chilling winds which have been blowing 
over the Secretary of Agriculture are being 
tempered a bit by a warming political 
climate. 

For one thing, farm prices were up 2 per- 
cent in February—a total increase of 8 per- 
cent over a year ago. For another, more and 
more Congressmen are beginning to speak 
out in Mr, Benson’s behalf. 

Of course, a determined band of midwest- 
ern Republicans are still after Mr. Benson's 
scalp. They say, and they may be correct, 
that Mr. Benson and the Benson program 
will cost the GOP from 20 to 30 House seats 
in November. Even if they are right, how- 
ever, & lost battle does not mean the loss of 
a war, It looks as though Mr, Benson may 
be winning the war. 

Farm prices are improving. The President 
is backing him to the hilt. And his sup- 
porters in Congress are beginning to rally 
around. Representative Bass of New Hamp- 
shire has just made an excellent statement of 
the case for Mr. Benson—a speech which was 
warmly endorsed by a surprising number of 
his colleagues, It is too bad, from the point 
of view of the taxpayer, that Mr. Bass’ re- 
marks cannot be published in full. They 
should be read. The heart of the speech, 
however, is in these two 2 

“When our taxpayers realize what farm 
price-support programs are costing, and what 
the costs mean to them individually; when 
they realize that they (the support pro- 
grams) are a failure and will not solve the 
farm problem, then they will be strong for 


posed a way out of this nightmare of eco- 
nomic nonsense. It is the way of more flex- 
ible and lower agricultural price supports. 
It is the only way that leads toward an 
ultimate solution.” ; f 

For our part, we welcome this budding 
support for Mr. Benson. We welcome it be- 
cause we believe that the Benson program 
will be proved right in the long run—right 
for the farmer and right for the consumer, 
We also welcome it because Mr. Benson is 
something of a rarity in public life, and it 
would be a shame if he were to be sacrificed 
on the altar of political expediency. 

He is a man of courage. More signifi- 
cantly, he is a man of principle and integ- 
rity. As the election draws nearer every 
demagog in the land will be yelling for his 
head. But this will not divert Mr. Benson 
from his chosen course. He firmly believes 
that he is right, and that in the end he will 
be proven right. Considerations of political 
expediency (short-range expediency in our 
Judgment) will not move him. This makes 
him something of an uncommon man on our 
political scene. Our country needs more like 
him, not fewer. 


Immovable Mr. Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a timely - 


editorial which appeared in the Wall 

Street Journal, Monday, March 3, 1958, 

entitled “Immovable Mr. Benson.” 
There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

{From the Wall eet oth cedar of March 3, 

1958] 


IMMOVABLE MR. Benson—He STANDS STEAD- 
FAST AND SURE BEHIND A FRIEND NAMED IKE 
(By Albert Clark) 

WasuHincton.—How does Ezra Taft Benson, 
though almost down to his last friend, man- 
age to hang on to his job? 

The simple answer, but not the explana- 
tion, is that his main surviving friend hap- 
pens to be a man named Eisenhower. But 
this alone cannot account for the Benson 
paradox. What then, is the source of the 
embattled Secretary of Agriculture's strength 
with his Chief in the White House? 

The explanation perhaps, lies in the al- 
most mystical relationship between two men 
who think they are right, or at least that 
their opponents are wrong. Thus convinced, 
Mr. Benson refuses to resign for the sake of 
political -expediency; and Mr. Eisenhower, 
who can be a stubborn man, “stands like a 
stone wall,” as one Benson foe put it, be- 
tween his farm chief and Republicans who 
want to fire him. 

To understand the Eisenhower-Benson 
story, one could go back to a Minneapolis 
hotel room in the fall of 1952. One of candi- 
date Ike's advisers, now a key member of the 
White House staff, explained the GOP candi- 
date’s farm philosophy. With prophetic ac- 
curacy, this Ikeman forecast that, as Pres- 
ident, Mr. Eisenhower would compromise 
on most things, but not on the farm price- 
support question. General Eisenhower, he 
said, was convinced that the solution to the 
farm problem lay in less Government instead 
of more. 

In another hotel, this time in New York 
City, an apostle of the Mormon Church was 
ushered into ‘the office of President-elect 
Eisenhower. Mr. Benson had been invited 
by Mr. Eisenhower's advisers to talk with 
him about becoming the first GOP Secretary 
of Agriculture in 20 years. Up to then, the 
two men had never met. The President- 
elect’s caller insisted he did not want the 
job. Besides, he had been a Taft Republican. 

Mr. Eisenhower's only question: Would 
this make any difference in doing his job? 
Mr. Benson replied in the negative, and a 
new member of the Eisenhower team was 
chosen. Thus began the personal relation- 
ship that has now lasted more than 6 years. 

RELIGIOUS ZEAL 


To the agriculture job, Mr. Benson brought 
all the religious zeal of the Mormon church- 
man. Even his foes testify to his honesty; 
they only argue that his policies are wrong 
or, often more candidly, that Benson will 
cost the party votes. 

To all this, Mr. Benson argues, publicly 
and privately, that increasing Federal inter- 
vention in farming not only is economically 
unsound, it is morally wrong. Moreover, he 
is convinced that if one is right, and sticks 
to his beliefs, ultimately the voters will be 
with him. And he presents his case with all 
the evangelical sincerity of a Billy Graham. 

The strong moral tone of Mr. Benson’s 
approach to his job showed up in his latest 
reply to new demands for his political scalp. 

“I have a responsibility which I take seri- 
ously,” he said, “As long as God gives me 
strength I shall continue to do all within my 
power to help our farmers. * * * I am con- 
vinced that the American people desire to 
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see programs based on sound principles in 
agriculture.” 

So convincing is Mr. Benson, or at least 
so apparently sincere, that farm audiences 
have been Known to boo him when he rose to 
speak, applaud him lustily once he had fin- 
ished. Through all the criticism, Mr. Benson 
has never departed his course, though on 
occasion even he has been forced to give 
ground to the potent farm bloc. Indeed, one 
Washington observer, with not much exag- 
geration, recently remarked that “Benson is 
the only member of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration who still talks like he did when he 
first came to Washington.” 

THE MORAL VIEW 


The key to the Eisenhower-Benson kinship 
lies not only in the nature of Mr. Benson but 
in the nature of Mr. Eisenhower. Like his 
farm Secretary, the President also takes a 
moral view of his job, and this approach 
shows up vividly on question of farm policy, 
Moreover, Mr. Eisenhower more than once 
has given the quick boot to a subordinate 
tinged with wrongdoing; but he can become 
stubbornly loyal to an official he believes to 
be right even though out of favor with the 
politicians, 

One interesting aspect of the President's 
farm views also is his apparently broad 
knowledge, even in technical detail, of what 
essentially is a complicated subject. Mr. 
Eisenhower's critics often accuse him of not 
being well briefed, even in some instances of 
not particularly caring. He once, for exam- 
ple, referred te “the Federal Reserve Board 
and all that stuff.” At one of his recent press 
conferences he had difficulty remembering 
even the name of the credit-managing agency, 
finally settling for the Federal Board. 

But when it comes to farm matters, the 
President speaks with unusual conviction 
and apparent knowledge of what he is talk- 
ing about. The latest example was at Mr. 
Eisenhower's most recent press conference. 
To a question about whether he intends to 
obtain Mr. Benson's resignation, the Presi- 
dent not only defended the embattled farm 
boss but launched into a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the farm problem itself. 

The purpose of all farm programs, he said, 
is to help the farmer. He noted that many 
programs have been tried, none of them with 
complete success. But by and large, he went 
on, “this administration believes, certainly I 
believe, that we are going to be better off 
the more we can free farmers from regula- 
tions and the more they can participate in 
their own activities * * * under the general 
influence of economic forces that apply to 
the rest of the economy.” 

As to Mr. Benson personally, the President 
characterized him as “a man of acknowledged 
courage and honesty in his great effort to 
find proper, reasonable, sensible programs 
that can be recommended by the Congress.” 


BADLY MISTAKEN 


“Now, I think this.“ Mr. Eisenhower em- 
phasized, “when we find a man of this dedi- 
cation, this kind of courage, this kind of 
intellectual and personal honesty, we should 
say to ourselves, We just don't believe that 
America has come to the point where it wants 
to dispense with the services of that kind of 
person.’” Thus, Mr. Eisenhower reasoned 
that people who want him to fire Mr. Benson 
are badly mistaken. 

Whether Mr. Benson's job is as secure as 
the President’s sentiments suggest is ques- 
tionable, at least. The men who want to oust 
him also are dedicated men—dedicated, that 
is, to the proposition that Benson must go. 
In any event, even if Ezra’s last remaining 
friend happens to be President, the campaign 
to get him goes on unabated. 
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Senate-Approved Postal Rate and Salary 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very ex- 
cellent editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on Monday, 
March 3, 1958, concerning the Senate- 
approved postal rate and salary legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMPROMISE OR ELSE 


Tempering initial elation over the Senate's 
forthright approval of higher postal rates, 
including a temporary 5-cent rate for first- 
class mail, is the realization that the post- 
age bill has been tied to a highly controver- 
sial postal pay measure. It is true that the 
administration has urged that postal fees be 
increased along with postal salaries—but the 
pay raise proposed by the Senate is far 
greater than President Eisenhower had sug“ 
gested. There is serious doubt that the Pres- 
ident will accept a postal pay boost double 
that which he had recommended. 

The President and Postmaster General 
Summerfield justifiably have been concerned 
over the ever-mounting postal deficit, now 
climbing toward the billion-dollar mark. 
That is why they have insisted on higher 
postage coincident with higher pay. The 
Senate-approved bill would increase postal 
revenues more than $700 million a yea: 
But the pay hikes for postal workers and 
for classified employees voted by the Senate 
would more than offset the increase in rev” 
enues. 

Furthermore, the Senate pay plan would 
discriminate unfairly in favor of postal em“ 
ployees as against classified personnel in 
other departments of the Government- 
Whereas 1 million classified workers wo 
receive an increase of about 7.5 percent, pos- 
tal employees would get an average of 125 
percent. During the debate in the Senate. 
administration spokesmen indicated that th® 
President might go along reluctantly with 
an 8.5 percent raise for both postal and classi” 
fied employees. They expressed belief, how“ 
ever, that he would not accept any 
raises for either group—and that he strong! 
believes that no favoritism should be shown 
either group. 

It is clear, therefore, that the pay iss¥® 
will have to be resolyed in conference, if i 
is resolved at all. The House already nad 
voted for pay increases for postal and classi” 
ned employees so high that a Presidential 
veto has been predicted. It should be easter 
to resolve in conference the differences be- 
tween postal rates than those arising over 
pay proposals. The House has approved rate 
increases substantially the same as those ap- 
proved by the Senate—except that the Sen, 
ate wisely has indorsed a 3-year 5 th 

for first-class mail, as compared W! 
the 4-cent feq proposed by the House. Ts 
5-cent rate would apply only to out-of-towe 
letters. After 3 years à 4-cent fee would 
charged for all first-class mall, as the Hous 
has recommended. The additional reve? 
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from the 5-cent rate would be used to im- 
Prove postal services. 

Congress should face the rate and pay 
Problems with a determination to reach a 
Compromise that will not meet with a Presi- 
dential veto. The Senate's approval, at long 

of a reasonable postal rate increase pro- 
Vides a supreme opportunity for Congress 
and the President to deal effectively with 
the enormous postal deficit. And, simul- 

usly, the opportunity is at hand to ad- 
just Government pay to a level that will help 
to stabilize Federal employment and promote 
Governmental efficiency. The chance to 
Achieve these things should not be lost 
through petty bickering and politics. 


Federal Taxes Reduce State and Local 
Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 

Index-Journal of Greenwood, S. C., pub- 

in its edition of February 24, 1958, 

à most informative discussion of the 

Telationship between Federal and State 

tion written by the able columnist, 
George E. Sokolsky. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, entitled “Federal Taxes Cut 
State, Local Revenues,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconn. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 

[From the Greenwood (S. C.) Index-Journal 
of February 24, 1958 
THESE Days 


(By George E. Sckolsky) 
PEDERAL TAXES CUT STATE, LOCAL REVENUE 


One problem that must be solved sooner 
or later is the relationship betwen Federal 
State taxation. The Federal Govern- 
ment takes so large a share, what with 
income and payroll taxes and excises that 
State and municipal governments find 
Ives hamstrung. Local taxers realize 
that the load is getting too heavy and no 
Politician desires to add the straw that will 
ak the camel's back. 
19 n one realizes, for instance, that in 
Noé the Federal Government took out of 
W York State $15 billion and put back 
to the State #289 million, it is truly a 
frightening situation, The reason, for in- 
tance, that so many educators want Fed- 
aid for education, which ultimately will 
Mean control of education, is the Federal 
taxes being so high, the States and munici- 
Palities are running short of money for this 
all other services. 
ta Way back in 1910, Senator Harry F. Brap’s 
Le Richard E. Byrd, speaker of the 
of Delegates of Virginia, opposed the 
— tax and the State of Virginia did not 
3 the 16th amendment. Speaker Byrd, 
set Tare prophetic vision, foresaw what this 
Would do and what he then said has 
eto happen. He said: 
6 (the 16th amendment) means that the 
te must give up a legitimate and long- 
the source of revenue and yield it to 
Me Federal Government. 
mot means that the State actually invites 
tory Government to invade its terri- 
tah ' to oust its jurisdiction, and to estab- 
Federal dominion within the innermost 
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citadel of reserved rights of the Common- 
wealth. 

“This amendment will do what even the 
14th and 15th amendments did not do—it 
will extend the Federal power so as to reach 
the citizen in the ordinary business of life. 
A hand from Washington will be stretched 
out and placed upon every man's business; 
the eye of a Federal inspector will be in every 
man's countinghouse. 

“The law will of necessity have inquisito- 
rial features, it will provide penalties, It 
will create a complicated machinery. 

“Under it businessmen will be hauled into 
courts distant from their homes. 

“Heavy fines imposed by distant and un- 
familiar tribunals will constantly menace 
the taxpayer. 

“An army of Federal inspectors, spies, and 
detectives will descend upon the State. They 
will compel men of business to show their 
books and disclose the secrets of their af- 
fairs. They will dictate forms of bookkeep- 
ing. They will require statements and affi- 
dayits. On the one hand the inspector can 
blackmail the taxpayer and on the other, 
he can profit by selling his secret to his com- 
petitor. 

“When the Federal Government gets a 
strangle hold on the individual business- 
man, State lines will exist nowhere but on 
the maps. Its agents will everywhere super- 
vise the commercial life of the States. 
Iam not willing by any voluntary act to give 
up revenue which the State of Virginia her- 
self needs, nor to surrender that measure of 
States rights.” 

To this, one only needs to add a few sen- 
tences of the Declaration of Independence, 
written by another and earlier Virginian, 
Thomas Jefferson: 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and to eat out their substance.” 

It is surprising that the meeting of Gov- 
ernors each year does not forcibly demand 
that Congress call a convention of States to 
deal with this problem before it is too late. 
For if we reach the point of no return, State 
and municipal governments will not be able 
to tax at all and all our local institutions 
will be controlled by swarms of wasteful and 
bossy officeholders, out of Washington, who 
will rule over us as though they were our 
masters, just as we saw them in the horrible 
OPA days when we were told what to do 
with things we bought and paid for. 

We shall cry out more and more loudly 
against this plague of double taxation as 
the recession continues, for we must ask 
ourselves where the money is to come from. 
Not only are Federal taxes high but they are 
insolently collected, and as the Internal 
Revenue Service grows more honest and 
eflicient, we realize what a monster we have 
created against ourselves, 


Pay Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial relating to the controversial issue 
of pay television, entitled “Let the Public 
Decide,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rca, 
as follows: 
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LET THE Price Dre 


The question of free TV versus fee TV 
is one for the televiewing public to decide. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
was justified, therefore, in planning a 3- 
year test of television-for-pay. But a re- 
quest by the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee for a delay until Congress specif- 
ically approves such an experiment has re- 
sulted in postponement of the test at least 
until after Congress adjourns. Actually, 
the FCC has plenty of authority now to 
sponsor the test. The congressional re- 
quest for delay, therefore, was out of order. 
The FCC’s decision to comply with the re- 
quest is understandable, however, in the light 
of current investigations of the agency's 
operations, 

The House group acted after spokesmen 
for the free-TV industry strongly opposed 
the praposed experiment. In fact, several 
of them asked for an outright ban on pay 
TV, largely on the ground that the fee sys- 
tem would encroach on the right of the 
public to free television programs. But the 
FCC has made it plain that it is not weighing 
one system against the other with a view to 
substituting one for the other. Its attitude 
is the sensible one that if the public demon- 
strates in the test that it wants the oppor- 
tunity to choose, on a particular day, be- 
tween competing programs offered by fee and 
free TV, it should have that opportunity. 
And the fact that there would be com- 
petition for the public’s favor in the pro- 
graming of entertainment, public events and 
other attractions should tend to assure the 
TV fans of higher quality programs than 
haye been offered at times in the past. 


Truth About the Red Moon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Apendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “White Slaves Plant the Red 
Moon.” The article came to my atten- 
tion following its publication in a news- 
paper in Germany. I had the article 
translated by the Library of Congress. 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to a great Many persons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[Source: German weekly Welt Am Sonna- 
bend (World on the Weekend), October 26, 
1957] 

Wurrx Siares PLANT THE Rep Moon 


HERE IS THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR SCIENTISTS 


(Reported for Welt Am Sonnabend by K. in 
der Beek) 

A weak beep, beep, heard by all radio 
stations of the world, has revolutionized the 
face of our world overnight. Signals sent 
out by the Russian moon baby—the satellite 
sputnik have torn the curtain between the 
earth and the space and have shown to 
shocked humanity the way into the universe. 
How was this sensational achievement of 
the Russians possible? 

President Eisenhower was forced to declare 
that German scientists have essentially 
helped the Russians in the construction of 
the earth satellite. The Moscow Sender 
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promptly rejected this statement. What is 
the truth? In between. 

Among the 6,000 German scientists and 
engineers who were deported to the Russian 
research centers in 1946, there was a man 
called Adalbert Barwolf. In his book Prayer 
is the Only Help (Muth Publishers, Düssel- 
dorf) he clearly answers the question to 
what extent German scientists had partici- 
pated in the construction of the sputnik. 

Immediately after the collapse, the Red 
army succeeded in establishing the names 
of all those scientists who used to work in 
the German Rocket Research Center at 
Peenemünde. The Americans did the same 
in their zone of occupation of Germany. 
But while the Americans hunted for big 
names and tried to win for themselves some 
famous individual, the Russians would go 
about the matter systematically. They 
would spread their dragnet over every man 
who used to work in rocket research: scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians. The Raabe 
Institute near Bleicherode played a special 
role. It is there that the rocket construc- 
tor Gröttrup rallied the specialists from 
Peenemünde. At first it did not matter if 
they were the tops or the underlings. The 
selection would be made later on, some place 
in Soviet Russia, 

On October 22, 1946, at 4 a. m., the big 
haul started. Open trucks loaded with fur- 
niture and household articles, among them 
men, women, and children, moved fast on 
East Berlin's streets. In just one resettle- 
ment action 6,000 German specialists were 
brought to Soviet Russia. Trains with both 
passenger and freight cars were waiting at 
the East Berlin's railroad station. 

In the darkness of the October night flash- 
lights glimmered; Red army soldiers sur- 
rounded the place with a circle, each man 
standing close to the other, with bayonets on 
their rifes. When the transport was re- 
loaded into trains with Russian gage tracks, 
92 trains were counted. 

Six thousand German specialists, 20,000 
deported family members. The dragnets were 
without loopholes, Then the booty of brains 
was distributed: some were brought to Mo- 
nino, others to Mitishi, Kimri, Sagorsk, Pod- 
beresje, Sovrino, Obirolovka, Ustashkov. The 
most valuable catch of the haul: The V-2 
team Dr. Eitzenberger and Dr. Buschbeck. 
the rocket specialist Dr. Schulz. 

The German scientists and researchers 
lived as white slaves, 3,000 kilometers away 
from their homeland, in a strange, myste- 
rious, obscure country. Little devilish tricks 
made their lives annoying and brutal. 

After a few months the Russians separated 
the brains from the puppets (tools). Now 
the reward was measured with achievements; 
premiums of all kinds, tricky and with a 
definite aim, were given. These premium 
regulations excited wild envy and ill will 
among the Germans, 

Suddenly, a man in a black coat would 
appear: “Come over to the chief's office.” 
There questions are put: “You did it in 
such and such a way, why not like this? 
Do you want to hide something?” 

No piece of paper is allowed to lie around 
in the office: this is sabotage. Early in the 
morning paper is distributed, every sheet 
numbered. At lunch break everything has 
to be surrendered, drawings go to depart- 
ment 1—the secret deposit room. Then they 
are distributed again and so it goes, 2 or 
3 times a day; in addition, the speed of 
work is hectic and hard pressed. 

All of a sudden the work is interrupted. 
All drawings and designs are sent to Mos- 
cow. There Russian teams work toward the 
same objective. 

Now they continue the research started by 
the Germans on the basis of the material 
received. This is the basis of Moscow’s alle- 
gation that the sputnik is a product of the 
Soviet scientific genius. Naturally, the Ger- 
mans are not told where their work went. 
but they learn about it by accident or be- 
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cause of limited experience of the Russians 
in this field. Suddenly an inquiry would 
come back because the Russian team in 
Moscow could not understand one thing or 
another. And now the Germans know what 
is wrong with the Russians: 

Whenever a hold idea or a free handling 
of a problem by the Germans break the 
frames of the Russian routine scheme, Rus- 
sian researchers become unsure. 

In America Wernher von Braun has risen 
to fame. In this reach for the third dimen- 
sion, the German working team under Dr. 
Schulz is (von Braun's) counterpart in 
Russia. 

Dr. Schulz, Albring, and Gréttrup has de- 
veloped the Russian rocket which can easily 
cover the intercontinental distance of 3,000 
kilometers. 5 A 

The Braun rocket and Schultz rocket are 
based on the same principles: their basic 
concept is a liquid-fuel rocket. + Braun's 
projectiles are full of complex and splendid 
solution. On the contrary, Schultz’ way of 
working is simple, nearly primitive. His 
genial idea aims at reducing the material 
used. He lets his rocket rise slowly, so 
slowly that the high speed is not reached 
until the alr— 30,000 meters high above the 
ground—becomes so thin that the air resist- 
ance does not present a problem any more. 
Schulz launches his rocket directly from his 
assembly bench in the underground plant. 
He has increased the fuel capacity by nearly 
100 percent; he created an easily separable 
connection between the warhead, which can 
fly independently, and the fuel container 
which is thrown away by the warhead when 
the height of 30,000 meters is reached. 

This is the revolutionary idea which made 
the sputnik circle the earth. Sputnik is 
nothing else but a warhead which, by proper 
setting of its instruments, can be brought 
to the place previously calculated according 
to the law of ballistics. 

The rocket which shot sputnik into space 
is only a technical development of Dr. 
Schulz’ genial idea and of his conical rocket. 

Birwolf’s white slaves have both planted 
the Red moon, and made its start possible. 

After the Germans had worked in Russia 
for 4 years, the Soviets knew enough. Their 
scientists had taken off the cream by direct- 
ing the genius of the German researchers 
into their own workrooms. In 1952 the 
works were finally over. The Germans were 
not needed any more, In the middle of 
Russia an Iron Curtain fell down around 
their lives. Moscow put the brains of the 
German scientists under quarantine. For 
2 years they stayed in their camp villages; 
2 years in an agony of waiting. Two years 
without any work—until the Russians knew 
that the living contact of the scientists with 
the results of their work had faded. 

Then, in 1954, the time arrived. Until 
a few hours before the crucial moment their 
return was kept secret from the Germans, 
Then, out of the 6,000 specialists who were 
taken to the East as white slaves in 1946, 
5,959 were sent back home. Only 50 re- 
mained in Russia. Whether they returned 
to Germany or stayed on in Russia, what- 
ever their achievements and their life's 
work—a veil of Russian silence fell over 
their fates. 


The Harried Boss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Harried Boss,” which ap- 
peared in the Denver Post of January 9, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

3 THE HARRIED Boss 


Referring to the article in the Denver Post, 
issue of December 29, informing the people 
that a new bill is to be introduced in the 
January session of the Colorado Legislature 
by State Representative Ben Klein, Demo- 
crat, of Denver, to raise salaries of State 
officials, judges, ind other employees of the 
State government. I criticize his action. 

The people of the State of Colorado are 
overburdened with taxes at the present time. 
The greater number of them are having to 
skimp to the bone to provide themselves and 
their families with food, clothing, pay their 
rent, and other necessities they must have 
in order to live with any degree of comfort 
and well-being. 

Today, we find that legislatures and 
city governments all over the United States 
have no compassion nor consideration for 
the taxpayers of our Nation, the forgotten 
people, whose money is taken from them 
with the greatest of ease in order that officials 
of our governments can live in luxury and 
let the taxpayers barely exist. 

What to do about it is a question that the 
taxpayers will have to look into, if justice 
is to be done them. 

ALDERT D. NELSON. 

DENVER. 


Fake Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


_OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 i 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a timely edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News, February 8, 1958, entitled 
“Fake Tax Cut.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

Faxe Tax Cur t 

A tax cut, if you believe everything you 
hear, has much in common with the old- 
time patent medicines which would grow 
hair, remove corns or gravy stains, cure rheu- 
matism, catarrh, cancer, dandruff, and con- 
sumption. 

A tax cut is similarly advocated by a lot 
of quack economists as a remedy for a variety 
of evils to which our economic, flesh is heir- 
Last year it was good for inflation. This 
year it will help business. 

Taxes should be as low as possible lower 
than they are now—on the theory that the 
man or woman who earns money should have 
the right to keep some of it and spend it 85 
he pleases, 

But it isn’t taxes primarily that make busi- 
ness good or bad. It's the way taxes are 
spent or, more accurately, what the Govern- 
ment uses for money. 

Most current tax proposals, including thos? 
of business leaders who should know better, 
blandly ignore the spending angle. 
suggest seriously that Government 
be cut so that taxes can be cut. On the other 
hand practically everyone in authority wants 
to spend more. 
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Taking in less and spending more is a 
hard trick for the private citizen, but it isn’t 
0 hard for the Government, which controls 
the money supply. 

The Government can just print the money 
and. no matter by what fancy name you call 
it, that's what deficit financing amounts to. 
This printing-press money is, in effect, 
Counterfeit. It dilutes and degrades the 
Supply of honest dollars, making each one 
ot them worth proportionately less. If a 
fuer bought 6 loves of bread before, under 

is printing-press inflation it buys 5, or 3, 
Or 1. The housewife trying to stretch a pay- 
recat over the family bills knows how this 


It is bitterly fronical—or maybe just a 
characteristic con-game principle—that most 
Of these funny-money panaceas have as their 
Principal advocates people who are trying, 
Or think they're trying, or say they're trying, 
to help the underprivileged—those with low 

comes. 

Low-income families are the first and worst 
Victims of infiation. Faced with rising 
Prices, they simply have to go without their 

1 food and shelter. 

And deficit financing doesn’t cut taxes, 
anyhow. It merely postpones them, and not 
for long. ‘The sky-high taxes of today result 
from past deficit financing which multiplied 

8 of government, along with every- 
g else. 


A tax cut with a balanced budget should 


help business. A tax cut which started the 
ernment printing more money might 
ig business a temporary flush and it might 


It certainly would further dilute the dol- 

» Causing further inflation. It would take 

immediate cost of this unsound pump 

out of the hides of the poor people 

Whom these big-talking economists think 
&re—or say they are—trying to help. 


Federal Troops at Little Rock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


tat THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
he that the administration made a 
rend mistake in sending Federal 
8 into Little Rock last September is 
w ming more widely recognized every 

Sek. Not only was this display of force 
1 erous as an assault on constitutional 
pie umment: it was also a classic exam- 

of administrative ineptitude. 

Some of the legal aspects of this heart- 
anding situation are discussed by the 
1 columnist, Holmes Alexander, in an 

tticle entitled President's Civil-Rights 
N Wavering,” and published in the 
See and Courier of Charleston, S. C., on 
bruary 28, 1958. 


a ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
R be printed in the Appendix of the 


van ert being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
ENT’S Crvii-RicuTs ALLIES WAVERING 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Pe VASHINGTON. —Is there such a thing as 
common law? The confirmation 
Dhia gs of W. Wilson White, a Philadel- 


lawyer, to be assistant attorney gen- 


* 
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eral for civil rights may take an interesting 
turn on this seemingly obtuse point of con- 
stitutional law. 

It would be an overstatement to say that 
Mr. White, who did the research work on 
President Eisenhower's Little Rock procla- 
mation, may be denied confirmation. But 
he seems in a fair way toward being denied a 
unanimous decision, or even a decision that 
connotes a Senate vote of confidence in the 
President of the United States, 

Southern Democrats will certainly con- 
tinue to question, if not forthrightly oppose, 
this nomination. Conceivably, they may be 
joined by the same western Democrats who 
last year refused to accept the administra- 
tion's suspension of jury trial in the ciyil- 
rights bill. And it is even more possible, if 
this issue catches fire, that some of the west- 
ern Republicans who supported the Presi- 
dent on civil rights may leave him on this 
one, Nothing falls faster than a losing cause. 
The Little Rock episode is now a fiasco of 
backfire and ineptitude, Senators may be 
willing to scuttle the whole works which, 
from first to last, have been botched at the 
White House and the Justice Department. 

Mr. White personally has not made any- 
body angry with him. He was doing a rou- 
tine job for former Atty. Gen. Herbert Brown- 
ell in digging up law under which some 
2,500 of the toughest fighting troops in the 
country plus 10,500 National Guard men 
were sent to quell a civil disturbance in which 
a mere forty-odd arrests were eventually 
made. This was swatting a fly with a sledge 
hammer, but more than that it was taking 
action under the bar sinister called common 
law and not by either the Constitution or the 
written statutes. There was this dialog in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee where Mr. 
White was being heard: 

Senator Ervin. “I was asking you whether 
there was to your knowledge any statute, any 
Federal statute, which undertakes to give 
the President specific and expressed author- 
ity to use the armed forces of the Nation or 
the National Guard of any State to enforce 
a court order?“ 

Mr, Warre. “Not to enforce an order, Sen- 
ator, but to prevent the breakdown of law 
and order when an order is threatened.” 

Senator Ervin. “Now, under the law gen- 
erally “ it is the duty of the United 
States marshal to enforce court orders.” 

Mr. Warre. “Well, the duties generally of 
the marshal, of course, do that.” 

Senator Ervin. “Now, was any effort ever 
made in this Little Rock situation to enforce 
the order * * * the instrumental- 
ity of the United States Marshal?" 

Mr. Warre. To answer it specifically, I 
would say no'.“ 

White went on to argue, in effect, that 
without benefit of constitutional authority 
or statutory law, the President as com- 
mander in chief can do almost anything to 
preserve law and order. Senator Ervin con- 
tended that even while wearing this military 
hat, the President is bound by his oath of 
office. The President cannot skip over such 
steps as: (a) Calling upon disorderly mobs 
tò disperse; (b) requiring the United States 
marshal to perform his duty; (c) waiting for 
the United States marshal to deputize able- 
bodied civilians to help him at the duty; or 
(d) following the lawful procedures in any 
action. 

Ervin said: “While nobody can deny the 
President the right to act as commander 
in chief in these cases, Congress has un- 
doubtedly the authority to say how he shall 
act as commander in chief.” 

The issue is the same one which tripped 
up President Truman a decade ago when he 
acted from temper, as it is supposed that 
Mr. Eisenhower did, and tried to seize the 
steel mills. In Mr, Truman's case there 
was a prompt appeal, and the Supreme Court 
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ruled against the President in language 
that clearly applies today: 

“The President’s power, if any, to issue the 
(seizure) order must stem either from an act 
of Congress or from the Constitution it- 
self * the Constitution is neither slient 
nor equivocal about who shall make laws 
which the President is to execute. The first 
section of the first article says that ‘All legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States * .“ 

By common law we usually mean an un- 
lawful practice which has persisted over a 
period of time and is socially acceptable by 
sufferance, not by approval. That's no way 
to run a country, 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include for the Recor» the first of a series 
of eight articles which I have prepared 
on the great Coosa-Alabama River sys- 
tem in Alabama; 

THE Coosa-ALABAMA River STORY 
PART I: INDIANS AND EARLY HISTORY 
(By KENNETH A. Roperts, Member of Con- 
gress) 

Indians, first to reap benefits in the Coosa- 
Alabama River basin, dominated the virgin 
valley for nearly three centuries. 

Their role in the area's history dates back 
to an ancient tribal town named "Coosa," 
located on the west bank of the river in 
what is now Talladega County. 

It was at Coosa that Hernando DeSoto, the 
Spanish explorer, rested his men and horses 
during his ramblings in the Coosa River 
Valley. He had entered the valley in 1540 
by crossing the river in the present St. Clair 
County. 

Traveling south, DeSoto later fought, 
near the Alabama River east of Selma, what 
has been called the bloodiest battle ever 
waged between whites and Indians on the 
North American continent. But it was far 
from the last such fight. 

In the 18th century, Bienville, French 
former governor of Louisiana colony, found 
his way into the Coosa Valley. In need of a 
post among the Creek Indians in warring 
with the French, Bienville in 1714 built Fort 
Toulouse, 

From this fort at the junction of the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, Bienville was to 
conduct an extensive missionary campaign 
among the Indians. The effort would fore- 
shadow the first permanent white settlement 
of a large Alabama area. 

More white men were drawn to the Coosa 
basin. Andrew Jackson's warring with the 
Creeks during the War of 1812 brought him 
deep into the valley. 

He built Fort Strother on the Coosa in the 
land which would become St. Clair County; 
he used the river to move his fiatboats 
southward, ultimately to fight the Battle of 
Horseshoe Bend. 

It was the beginning of the end of the 
Indians’ bountiful life in the woods and 
valleys of the Coosa basin. When Jackson 
vanquished the Creeks, the Coosa River be- 
came the line beyond which the Indians 
could not wander. 

In 1818, the last Indian fight west of the 
river was fought because a handful of Creeks, 
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refusing to obey the treaty, were roaming 
along the wrong side of the river and were 
killing the new white settlers. y 

Shortly thereafter, in 1819, Alabama 
came a part of the Union. First capital of 
the new state was Cahaba, near the Alabama 
River in Dallas County. 

From DeSoto’s entry Into the Coosa Valley 
to Alabama's admission to the Union had 
been an eventful 279 years. The mighty 
Coosa-Alabama waterway and its first in- 
habitants had been a significant part of it all. 

Next: Steamboats and Freight. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include for the Recorp the second of a 
series of eight articles which I have 
prepared on the great Coosa-Alabama 
River system in Alabama: 

THE Coosa-ALapama RIVER STORY 
PART n: STEAMBOATS AND FREIGHT 
(By KENNETH A. Rosents, Member of 
i Congress) 

Paddle wheels churned the placid waters 
of the Coosa-Alabama River in the 19th cen- 
tury as steamboats heralded the arrival of 
the basin's most colorful era. 

The steamboat Harriett in the fall of 1821 
ushered in the era. Numerous boats fol- 
lowed, 

The Coosa steamboat ran between Greens- 
port, in Calhoun County, and Rome, Ga. 
Later, on the Alabama, a 155-foot stern 
wheel snag boat, the Wm, J. Twining, was 
put into a service by the Government to 
remove snags and keep the waterway clear. 

Economic and social development which 
had clung to the meanderings of the river 
and its tributaries at the turn of the century 
now took on new increase under the in- 
fluence of the paddle wheelers. 

Even before the War Between the States, 
industrial products were transported. Iron 

uced in Calhoun County, for instance, 
was flatboated to market in Wetumpka. 

During the war, the riverway helped move 
the materials of destruction and even the 
battles themselves ultimately reached the 
Coosa-Alabama's banks. 

An intriguing incident was when Cummins 
M. Lay (father of the organizer of Alabama 
Power Co.) steered the steamboat Laura 
Moore from Rome to Mobile to prevent Union 
forces from taking it. The harrowing trip 
was the first and only by a steamboat 
through the rapids of the Coosa. 

Later, in the 1870's the Government made 
improvements on the river. 

Saffold Berney, a chronologer of the day, 
reported this result on the Alabama: “The 
work done has resulted in clearing the chan- 
nel of dangerous snags and overhanging 
timber; in Improvement of the worst bars. 
„ + * Boats run by night as well as by day, 
‘at all stages of water.” 

In 1890, an estimated $10 million in freight 
was carried on the Alabama River. Three 
large steamboats were making regular weekly 
round trips between Montgomery and Mobile. 

On the Coosa, water travel was less ambi- 
tious. From Greensport to Rome, steam- 
boats navigated at all seasons; but south to 
Wetumpka, the river’s 142 miles was a tor- 
tuous route, with varying pools, high shoals, 
and Jagged rocks. 
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If these obstacles could be removed. lead- 
ers reasoned, the river could be navigable 
from Rome to Mobile. Interest in such a 
plan sparked creation of the Coosa-Alabama 
Rivers Improvement Association by William 
Patrick Lay and other valley residents. 

The Government in the eighties built a 
series of low-lift locks and dams on the 
upper Coosa, but they were determined im- 
practical and were abandoned. Upland silt 
settled in the stream beds, making them too 
shallow for large boats, and railroads began 
assuming most of the responsibiilty for baul- 
ing freight. 

A hopeful era was dying and a blossoming 
dream had received its first disappointment. 
Next: Strength of a Dream, 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude for the Recorp the third of a series 
of eight articles which I have prepared 
on the great Coosa-Alabama River sys- 
tem in Alabama; 

THE Coosa-ALABAMA RIVER STORY 
PART IIT: STRENGTH OF A DREAM 
(By KENNETH A. Rosrrrs, Member of 
Congress) 

The sanguine dream of a fully developed 
Coosa-Alabama River has proved its dura- 
bility. 

It has withstood depression, wars, and 
three-quarters of a century of delays, set- 
backs, and near failures.“ 

But the dream persists. It is shared by 
many groups—Alabama Power Co., the 
United States Government, the Coosa-Ala- 
bama Rivers Improvement Association, 
chambers of commerce, city and county gov- 
ernments—and by many men, from Congress- 
men to businessmen. 

The dream gained sustenance when, in 
1870, the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers began investigating the practicability 
of improving the Coosa and the Alabama 
Rivers. 

But the first Federal project, authorized in 
this era of bleakness for the South, fell short 
of expectations. A series of low-lift naviga- 
tion locks and dams, bullt on the upper 
Coosa, were found to be impractical and were 
abandoned. 

Alabama Power Co. was an early part of 
the Coosa dream, Organized in 1906 to fa- 
cilitate development of the river, the com- 
pany had to overcome Government refusal to 
make survey material available before it fi- 
nally obtained the right to buiid a dam on 
the Coosa. In 1914, following a long strug- 
gle to get money for the project, Lay Dam 
(named for Alabama Power's organizer, Wil- 
liam Patrick Lay) was completed north of 
Clanton. Plans were already underway to 
build more dams. 

But the plans ran aground in 1912 when 
President Taft denied Alabama Power's appli- 
cation to erect a plant south of Clanton. 
Taft said such applications should await cre- 
ation of a Federal agency to act upon such 
matters and he contended that enabling leg- 
islation should let the Government tax 
waterpower. 

A fight to maintain State rights ensued and 
it was 1921 before the power company got its 
second license. The waterpower bill of 1920 
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had not included the Federal taxation idea 
and the way was paved for Mitchell Dam. 

This dam completed, the company began 
more constructions. By 1930, it had a third 
dam on the Coosa (Jordan, above Wetump- 
ka) and three other dams on the Tallapoosa, 
which merges with the Coosa to form the 
Alabama River. 

Meanwhile, the Corps of Engineers made 
its surveys. Then, in 1934, it entered a re- 
port calling for a system of locks and dams 
on the Alabama River and on the Coosa 
above the existing dams; and for locks in 
the three existing dams. 

A 9-foot-deep channel for navigation up- 
stream to Rome, 650 miles above Mobile, and 
for additional power, was recommended. 

The fiber of the dream seemed more stable. 
But the road to fulfillment lay ahead, rough 
and shaky, in the indefinite future. 

Next: Boost for the Coosa. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include for the Recorp the fourth in a 
series of articles which I have prepared 
on the great Coosa-Alabama River sys- 
tem in Alabama: 

THE Coosa-ALABAMA River STORY 
PART IV: BOOST FOR THE COOSA 


(By Kennetn A. Roserts, Member of 
Congress) My 

Congressional action of a summer day 
in 1954 assured activity which can turn the 
Coosa-Alabama River Basin into a second 
Ruhr Valley. 

The historic event evoked comment from 
the Secretary of the Interior and from the 
President. In Alabama, it caused sheer jubi- 
lation. 

Here is the background for the event: 

In 1941, the United States Corps of Engt- 
neers, which had been studying the Coos@- 
Alabama for a number of years, submit! 

a report calling for comprehensive develop- 
ment of the basin's water resources in accord“ 
ance with plans of the Chief of Engineers. 

Congress approved the m in the 
River and Harbor Act of 1945, thus author- 
izing development of the river system 
navigation, flood control, power, and other 
purposes. The work would be done by the 
Federal Government. 

‘Then, Alabama Power Co—which had built 
three dams on the Coosa and had long show? 
interest in the river's growth—reentered the 
picture. Now, the company said, it was 
to further develop the power potentialities 
of the river, 

The company proposed to build a series of 
new dams, if the Federal Government would 
relinquish its plans to do something similar- 
Federal officials agreed. 

In June of 1954, the 83d Congress cleared 
the way. It suspended operation of 
Rivers and Harbors Act so Alabama H 
and not the Federal Government, co 
build the dams. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
halled the action as an endorsement of te 
of the partnership principle. Preside” 
Eisenhower, in his 1955 state of the Uniot 
speech, called the Coosa River developmen, 
as example of Federal Gove ent work 
with private industry to coofdinate develop” 
ments, 
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Alabama newspapers, Congressmen, and 
Civic leaders were unanimously joyous. Not 
Only would the river system be improved 
as early as practical, but the work would be 
done by an Alabama concern. 

Alabama Power applied for license to build 
four new dams—near Centre, in Cherokee 
County; near Ohatchee, Calhoun County; at 
Howell Mills Shoals, south of Pell City; and 
near Wetumpka—and to rebuild and heighten 
the Lay Dam north of Clanton. 

Last fall, Federal Power Commission gave 

approval to the multi-million dollar 

Project and Alabama Power said it will begin 

Work shortly on the Welss-Dam near Centre. 
Next: Navigation the Goal. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the House an editorial from the Evening 
tar, March 4, 1958, Washington, D. C.: 


BUSINESSLIKE REFORM 


In his budget message last January, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told Congress that legisia- 
now pending to place Government ap- 
Propriation requests on an accrued expendi- 
ture basis should be enacted, in accordance 
With the recommendations of the Hoover 
lon, This is a businesslike ap- 
The President was referring in that 
instance to budget reform legislation that 
had bipartisan sponsorship and won unani- 
mous Senate approval in the first session of 
the 85th Congress, Companion legislation, 
differing only slightly, is scheduled for House 
deration this week. 

In brief, the legislation would restore to 
Congress a “power of the purse” which his- 
torically is considered one of its proper re- 
SPonsibilities, It would do this by placing 
§Ppropriations on a year-to-year basis, al- 

h not limiting the existing power of 
legislative committees and of Congress to au- 
thorize long-term programs or projects. 
Federal agencies would be required, how- 
ribet to submit annual progress reports to 
ustify additional fund requests. Under cur- 
Tent budgetary procedures, Congress has in 

y cases appropriated total funds for Fed- 
eral projects and has exercised no further 
gontrol or review over the timing or the ef- 
Sctiveness of actual spending. One of the 
Tesults has been the carryover of huge un- 

mded balances which may be disbursed 
Tut regard to sound budgetary consider- 

‘Ons in any year. Some of these carry- 

Overs remain available for years, through 
in administrations and in both do- 
ne and world conditions. Recent at- 
Pts at governmental economy through 
ucing appropriations were nullified by ex- 
Penditures from carryover appropriations. 
tion to the pending legislation has 
© principally from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and from agencies having a 
reservoir of carryover runds. Signifi- 
J. however, in addition to Senate ap- 
and Indorsement of the President, the 
has the unanimous backing of the 
Committee on Government Opera- 
and indorsement of the Director of the 
and of the Controller General. The 
bill specifically proposes a trial period 
— 1, 1901. The legislation should be 
vi 
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Statement Opposing Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT OF MILTON O. SRAW, SAVINGS AND 
LOAN COMMISSIONER OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE 
THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., FEBRUARY 4, 1958 


My purpose in appearing before this com- 
mittee is to oppose certain sections of the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957 which I 
believe invade the rights of the States, and 
to oppose certain recent proposals of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board which, it 
would appear, would completely take over 
the rights of the States as regards savings and 
loan associations. : 

My name is Milton O. Shaw. My residence 
is Los Angeles, Calif, I am now and have 
been for the past 4 years savings and loan 
commissioner of the State of California. I 
have served in the division of savings and 
loan of the State of California for more than 
27 years, having successively held the posi- 
tions of chief examiner, assistant commis- 
sioner, acting commissioner, and commis- 
sioner. Lam a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in business administration. I have 
been a certified public ‘accountant for more 
than 30 years. During the year 1957 I was 
president of the National Association of 
State Savings and Loan Supervisors and am 
now a member of the executive committee 
of that organization. Also during the year 
1957 I was appointed to and served as a 
member of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Advisory Council. 

CALIFORNIA HAS THE MOST , 


California has a greater volume of sayings 
and loan association business than any 
other State in the United States. The total 
assets of State associations in California are 
now approximately 83.300.000, 000. Cali- 
fornia is the first State in the United States 
to have the assets of its State savings and 
loan associations exceed the $3 billion mark, 
In addition to thts huge total for State as- 
sociations in California, Federal associations 
now operating in the State have total assets 
of $2,700,000,000. 

Nearly all of the California savings and 
loan associations have their accounts in- 
sured up to ten thousand dollars by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
I would like to emphasize to you that the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration has not been called upon to make 

good a single dollar of loss as a result of in- 

suring any State association in California 
since the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation was organized in 1934, 

I would also like to point out that the 
California laws governing savings and loan 
associations are quite comprehensive and in 
many respects are more restrictive and pro- 
vide greater safeguards than do the laws gov- 
ering Federal savings and loan associations, 

In this presentation first I would like to 
cover those items now in the Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957, S. 1457, which seri- 
ously invade the rights of the States. 

1, Title VI, section 404 (c) authorizes the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration “to impose such conditions to insur- 
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ance, which conditions may be conditions 
precedent or conditions subsequent, as it may 
deem necessary.” This provision would give 
the Insurance Corporation unlimited au- 
thority. Any provision authorizing condi- 
tions precedent should define the scope of 
any such conditions and should require that 
such conditions be applied uniformly to all 
associations. Unlimited authorization for 
conditions subsequent should be eliminated. 
All insured associations should be governed 
by the same laws and regulations and special 
conditions which could be applicable to par- 
ticular associations and could be without 
limit as to duration should not be sanctioned. 

The last sentence of section 404 (c) pro- 
vides “any such conditions heretofore im- 
posed are hereby validated.” This sentence 
would, of course, have the effect of validating 
ex post facto all agreements which the Insur- 
ance Corporation has required of the various 
associations as a condition for the granting 
of insurance. By this provision you gentle- 
men are being asked to validate agreements 
without knowing the nature of the agree- 
ments you are being asked to validate. 

Let me tell you about one of these condi- 
tions which seriously affects State associa- 
tions. For a period of years the Insurance 
Corporation has requ new State associa- 
tions applying for insurance to agree that 
such new association will transfer to reserves 
25 percent of its income before paying the 
investing public interest on its money. Now 
let's analyze this provision. The prevailing 
rate of interest paid to savings account hold- 
ers in most California areas is currently 4 
percent per year. A newly chartered associa- 
tion cannot hope to obtain sufficient money 
to operate profitably without paying a rate 
equal to that paid by all others. In order 
to have a net profit sufficient to pay 4 percent 
and transfer this 25 percent to reserves, the 
association must make a net return on its 
loans of at least 73 percent. So that you 
may understand, to the 4 percent paid on 
savings must be added the cost of doing busi- 
ness, which for a new association is 2 percent 
plus approximately 1.3 percent in order to 
meet the 25 percent of earnings transfer re- 
quirement. Of course, this assumes that the 
new association will have all of its money 
loaned out, which it should not do. In such 
a situation, a new association cannot have 
the protection of any FHA insured or service- 
men's guaranteed loans in its portfolio, be- 
cause of their low rates, It must seek high- 
rate, high-risk loans. This committee, I 
know, has been vitally concerned about the 
high cost of home financing. You are being 
asked by this very provision either to put new 
State associations out of business or that 
the cost of financing homes be tremendously 
increased. This is only one of many condi- 
tions imposed on new associations by the 
Insurance Corporation. In fact, new condi- 
tions not heretofore used are always being 
devised by the Insurance Corporation, and 
no applicant for insurance can know in 
advance what conditions it will be required 
to meet. I am advised by counsel that in 
imposing these conditions the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation is act- 
ing totally beyond its statutory authority. 
Certainly if these agreements which have 
been extracted from the new associations 
asking for insurance of accounts are valid, 
there is no need to ask the Congress at this 
point to validate them. 

2. Title VI, paragraph 404 (e) (p. 221 of 
the bill) gives the Insurance Corporation 
unlimited authority over mergers and trans- 
fers. Under this proposal approval of said 
Corporation would be required should a 
State-insured association sell even one loan 
to another State-insured association. Buch 
a transfer could not affect the insurance risk 
and the provision is unnecessary. No loss 
to the insurance corporation is belleved to 
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have resulted from existing laws and pro- 
cedures regarding and transfers. 

It seems incontrovertible to me that the 
interest of the Insurance Corporation should 
be limited to the protection of its insurance 
risk. I believe that as far as State chartered 
associations are concerned any requirement 
of approval by the Insurance Corporation of 
mergers and transfers would be an inyasion 
into matters which should be determined 
by State law. In any event, any regulation 
or law on these subjects should be concerned 
solely with the safety of the continuing or 
acquiring institution as tested by the ade- 
quacy of its reserves, and let me point out 
a standard requirement applicable to mergers 
and transfers in California. No mergers or 
transfers are approved unless the reserves 
of the acquiring association equal or exceed 
9 percent of total savings accounts after the 
transaction is effected. 

8. Section 403 (c) (6) of the bill gives 
the Insurance Corporation the right “To 
adopt and amend bylaws and to adopt, 
amend, and require the observance of such 
rules, regulations, and orders as may from 
time to time be deemed necessary for carry- 
ing out the provisions or purposes of this 
title or for the protection of its Insurance 
risk.” This new provision is, in my opinion, 
too broad and delegates to the Insurance 
Corporation powers and rights which should 
be reserved to the Congress. The law itself 
should limit the subjects upon which rules 
and regulations may, from time to time, 
be issued and not leave such broad powers 
in the hands of a governmental corporation 
which, as you know, is now an independent 
agency and responsible directly to Congress. 
Under such a broad authorization, rules, 
regulations and orders could be promulgated 
which would adversely affect only State- 
chartered savings and loan association. A 
blank check such as this should not be 
signed by Congress. 

Let me now proceed to the new and 
startling recent proposals of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, which, if enacted, 
would take away most of the rights of the 
States regarding savings and loan associ- 
ations. 

1, The Home Loan Bank Board requests 
an amendment to subsection (d) of section 
4 of title IV of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act which would add a new provision giving 
the Board authority to regulate the sales 
plans and practices and the advertising of 
uninsured members of the district Federal 
home loan banks. It has never been my 
understanding that the district Federal 
home loan banks are in any way concerned 
with supervising or regulating the member 
institutions. These banks are supposed to 
do a banking business for members. In 
ordinary practice the bank will establish a 
line of credit for a member Institution and 
make the loans or advances to that mem- 
ber upon submission of adequate collateral. 
The Board cites as a need for this authority 
the practice of- giveaways for opening or 
increasing savings accounts. It is difficult 
to understand what effect the use or non- 
use of giveaways by an association would 
have on the collateral which ig submitted 
to the banks as sccurity for advances, I 
submit that this is merely a reaching out 
for power by the Board and the only justi- 
fication is a desire on the part of the Board 
to control the uninsured State chartered 
bank members. 

Let me now proceed to the Board's pro- 
posal to add a new subsection (k) to sec- 
tion 403 of title VI dealing with the capitall- 
vation of a State-chartered mutual-type 
institution. This, in effect, is an attempt by 
the Board to control the form of corpora- 
tions within the various States. I would 
like to point out that the capitalization of 
a State-chartered mutual institution includes 
the addition of considerable capital, always 
not less than 2 percent of savings accounts, 
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and that this additional capital which goes 
into the association is permanent, is non- 
withdrawable and must remain with the 
association as a guaranty that no savings 
account holder wiil ever have any loss on 
his account. Thus a considerable additional 
protection is provided not only to the Insur- 
ance Corporation but to the sayings account 
holder. Therefore, not only is the insurance 
risk not increased, it is materially lessened, 
by the introduction of this new capital. The 
loose statements of the Board on this sub- 
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the problem of assuring adequate protection 
to the interests of the mutual shareholders, 
As a matter of fact, by this proposal the 
Board is seeking to prevent the mutual share- 
holder from having additional protection, 
This proposal approaches this subject in a 
backhanded manner and provides that no 
State-chartered association may issue any 
security not having the same characteristics 
as a security of such institution previously 
issued and currently outstanding. I submit 
tor the committee's consideration that dur- 
ing the many years I have been in the sav- 
ings and loan division there have been nu- 
merous capitalizations of mutual-type as- 
sociations. There has never been any loss 
to the Insurance Corporation as a result of 
the capitalization of any such association. 
The reserves of the mutual institution con- 
tinue for the life of the association in the 
same capacity for which they were created, 
and in every case the guaranty or perma- 
nent stock has acted as an additional pro- 
tection to both the Insurance Corporation 
and the savings account holder, There has 
not been one valid reason given that would 
justify this proposal and I ask that it be 
refused by this committee. 

3. The Board has also asked that a new 
provision be added to section 404, which 
would require the approval of the Insurance 
Corporation for the establishment of a 
branch by any State-chartered insured say- 
ings and loan association, In this proposal 
we have another serious attempt to impair 
the jurisdiction of the State. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, no claim has 
ever been made by the Insurance Corpora- 
tion that the licensing by the States of 
branches has ever jeopardized the insurance 
risk. In fact, there are many States which 
do not permit branches at all, and in other 
States the approval of branches is severely 
limited by law. 

As far as California is concerned, if we 
have any Federal law limiting branches it 
should be one to limit branches of Federal 
associations. In California we have adopted 
standards which must be. met by all asso- 
ciations seeking branches, and the require- 
ments of law are exacting. An applicant for 
a branch in California must file a formal 
application setting forth the facts which will 
support the legal requirements, which in- 
clude a showing that the area is not now 
adequately served; that the association's 
financial program is sound; that it would 
be In the interest of the association to have 
the branch and, that the public convenience 
and advantage would be promoted. Also a 
public hearing must be held at which any 
person has a right to appear and orally, or 
in writing. show cause why the branch ap- 
plication should not be approved. Briefly, 
I would like to enumerate the standards that 
the division of sayings and loan enforces in 
California. We require that there must be 
25,000 population per savings and loan of- 
fice; an association must have more than 7 
percent of reserves and capital to savings 
accounts, and the association must have 
assets of at least 33% million ($5 million 
for the larger cities), in order to qualify for 
1 branch, 

In the Los Angeles metropolitan area I 
have been able to get the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to agree to substantially all of 
these standards. In other parts of the Btate 
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of California the Federal authorities have no 
standards for the approval of branches and 
I can.cite numerous examples of Federal as- 
sociations being approved where a State 
association cannot qualify, and in fact a 
number of Federal branches have been ap- 
proved in identical areas in which, within 
a few months prior thereto, a branch of a 
State association was denied by me because’ 
it failed to meet the standards. 

4. Now with your permission I would like 
to direct your attention to the Board's pro- 
posed amendment to section 407 which 
would give the Board power to issue an order 
of removal against any director or officer of 
a State chartered savings and loan associa- 
tion, Under this proposal it becomes a Fed- 
eral criminal offense if after the issuance 
of such order of removal such director or of- 
ficer participates in any manner in the man- 
agement of the State chartered association. 
Hearing and the limited judicial review pro- 
vided would coming afterward. This pre- 
emptory manner of removing officers and 
directors of State chartered associations is 
not given to the State officials of the State 
of California. Therefore this would not be 
merely a transfer of power from State au- 
thorities to the insurance corporation but it 
would be a transfer of the powers of share- 
holders and management of these associa- 
tions themselves to the insurance corpora- 
tion. In addition to other reasons, this pro- 
posal provides that directors and officers may 
be removed for engaging in unsafe and un- 
sound practices. Neither the law nor the 
Board has ever defined what constitutes un- 
safe and unsound practices. It would be im- 
possible for the management of an associa- 
tion to know in advance what practices 
might be termed unsafe and unsound by the 
Board. 

Let me state right here that so far as 
California is concerned we in the division of 
savings and loan are more frequently in 
touch with the management of associations 
and we are in a much better position to 
know whether the affairs of the associations 
are being conducted properly than are mem- 
bers of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
in Washington. We are perfectly capable of 
acting in cases where officers and directors 
violate their trust and I submit that this is 
another case of reaching out for power over 
State associations, This proposal should ve 
rejected. 

Finally I would like to suggest that the 
provisions already contained in the bill #5 
well as the various new proposals be care- 
fully screened with a view to eliminating 
those provisions which give the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board blanket power 30 
that our savings and loan associations will 
be governed by law rather than by men. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 
Mr, BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to pay tribute to # 


great President of the United States, 
inaugurated 53 years ago today. His 


party is my party—the Republican 


Party, and the man is Theodore Roose- 
velt. I would like my remarks to appear 
in the Appendix of the RECORD., 

Few men are without ideals and 
dreams. Theodore Roosevelt was what 
so many of us would like to be. He was 
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fearless and had infinite courage: a high 
Sense of honor, and was dedicated to 
raising the standards of public life by 
refusing to let personal cost deter him 
from public service. He was a man of 
action always. It was not possible for 
him to wait for things to happen. This 
Characteristic manifested itself early in 
his life. Whatever the endeavor or task, 
he gave it his best. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who recog- 
nized the fact that America must prepare 
for the new forces at work in the world. 

s were changing in 1990, just as 

are now. It was incumbent upin 
us to begin to enforce the Monroe doc- 
trine. We could no longer confine our- 
Selves to devoting our energies solely to 
internal affairs and a larger role in inter- 
national affairs was slowly but certainly, 
being thrust upon us. 

April 10, 1899, Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
dressed the Hamilton Club in Chicago. 

find his remarks timely today: 

I wish to preach not the doctrine of ignobie 
ease but the doctrine of the strenuous life. 

Far better it is to dare mighty things, to 
Win glorious triumphs, even though check- 
ered by failure, than to take rank with those 
Poor spirits who neither enjoy much nor suf- 
fer much because they live in the gray twi- 
light that knows not victory nor defeat. 

We must remember not to judge any pub- 
lic servant by any one act, and especially 
should beware of attacking the men who are 
ved the occasion and not the causes of 
disas r. 


In the capital of Nlinois, Springfield. on 
July 4. 1903. Theodore Roosevelt had this 
to say: 

A man who Is good enough to shed his 
blood for his country is good enough to be 
Stven a square deal afterward. More than 

no man is entitled to, and less than 
that no man shall have. 


This great President of dur Republic 
lived as he believed. Life was an adven- 
ture for him, a great one and full of fun, 
too. These things and many more too, 
are why he is beloved by Amcricans and 
Spoken of as Teddy Roosevelt by so many 

us. Iam happy and privileged to serve 
as a member of the Centennial Commis- 
Sion honoring him. 


Unique Antelope Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
Unique development in defense spending 
punes to light in the operation of an Air 
it rce flight testing and production facil- 

Yin California. This project, identified 
. Air Force Plant No. 42, is located at 
Palmdale in Los Angeles County just 
in Miles north of the city of Los Angeles 

the vast booming Antelope Valley. 
ot this unique project the Department 
5 Defense has provided a jet aircraft 
d nter—a bargain from the taxpayers’ 
Sint of view. 


~ 
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In this unique example of organiza- 
tional ingenuity, the Department of 
Defense has brought together large, 
highly competitive aircraft-manufactur- 
ing companies: Convair, Lockheed, North 
American, Northrop and soon Douglas— 
to make use of flight-testing facilities 
on a joint occupancy basis resulting in 
savings of millions of dollars. 

A unique management team: a com- 
mittee of Defense Department and air- 
craft company personnel establish op- 
erating procedures for a single installa- 
tion, thus insuring maximum utilization 
of expensive facilities which otherwise 
might have to be quadrupled. 

This unique location in the great An- 
telope Valley, surrounded by desert and 
mountains, conforms to security defense 
standards and dispersal policies. 

Unique weather conditions permit an 
average of 360 flying days a year, free 
of smog, fog, and overcast. 

Uniquely designed for efficiency and 
maximum use, Air Force Plant No. 42 at 
Palmdale is self-contained, complete 
with utilities independent of any munici- 
pal system. 

Unique planning, in cooperation with 
local civic leaders, assures safety and 
favorable community relations. A mile 
wide buffer strip surrounds the airport, 
zoned to permit complementary indus- 
trial development but to exclude high 
density commercial and residential 
buildup. 

Unique in its air field equipment, scien- 
tifically designed buildings, and runways 
more than 2 miles long, Air Force Plant 
No. 42 at Palmdale is the last word in 
efficency in flight testing and assembling 
jet aircraft. 

Unique in its location close to the great 
Edwards Air Force Base with its vast dry 
lakes, its equipment and scientific experi- 
mental facilities and relative convenience 
to the great airframe and parts factories 
of southern California, it is also conven- 
ient to the extensive scientific centers 
likg Caltech and others. Adequate com- 
munity facilities and housing at very 
reasonable costs have been installed to- 
gether with schools, highway, rail, and 
air service. 

This unique defense installation in the 
Antelope Valley constitutes a commend- 
able military, industrial, and civic 
achievement in the interest of national 
security and is a tribute to the far-sighted 
leaders in all three of these fields who 
made it possible. 


The Development of Creative Minds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following letter 
from a constituent on a subject of par- 
ticular concern at this time when recent 
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Scientific achievements have made us 
aware, as the writer points out; of our 
dependence on creative minds, I am 
sure that Mr. Redpath’s remarks will be 
of interest to all my colleagues: 

New York, N. Y., February 24, 1958, 
Hon. Hues J. ADDONIZIO, 

Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Arpomrto: I have read with great 
concern the article in yesterday's New York 
Times by John W. Finney, reporting the posl- 
tion within the United States Navy against 
the promotion and other important recogni- 
tion of Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, devel- 
oper of the first atomic submarine. 

The events of the past year have revealed 
our country's dependence on the contribu- 
tions of creative minds, particularly in the 
rapidly growing margins of human knowledge 
where new scientific theory is being applied. 
Up through the present time we know too 
little about the combinations of factors that 
result in the development of these rare crea- 
tive capacities or genius. Still lacking assem- 
bly Unes from which we can assure a flow of 
geniuses, our American society's defense, in 
many areas, is especially dependent, for a 
long time in the future, on the accidents of 
personality, reflecting in the genius. 

I believe that basic ethical principles dic- 
tate individual and group monitoring of the 
tendency (unfortunately prevailing in most 
of us in some areas) to criticize those indi- 
viduals whose ideas or even personal habits 
differ from our own. Without implying that 
any individual is automatically right because 
of his difference, or the converse, that a group 
is automatically wrong in exercising those 
responsibilities for criticism, I believe that. 
the preservation of civilization, as we have 
come to cherish it in the Western World, 
depends to a great extent on society's capacity 
to identify, incorporate, and recognize the 
cost of the contributions of the genius. 

For the gifts of genius, manifested in any 
field including sciences, arts, and even reli- 
gion, have more often than not been produced 
by anguished, even tortured individuals 
whose personal lives outside the areas in 
which their genius manifests itself evoke 
little appreciation from those nearest to 
them. Their loneliness and lack of appre- 
ciation compounds so as, often, to render 
more difficult that portion of their genius 
which must be applied not just by them- 
selves but with the cooperation of others. 
To the threat that is often involyed in the 
new idea which they have conceived is added 
the personalized resistance or an 
which their isolation makes easy for others 
to feel. 

I do not presume to know the extent to 
which any of the above thinking may apply 
in Admiral Rickover's case. If any does I 
hope it might be accepted as a more gener- 
ous and perhaps scientific way of accounting 
for the resistance among his professional 
associates to the attempts of a mind of high 
creative capacity and proven patriotism to 
help apply the results of his own individual 
genius, harnessed to the group of scientific 
personnel who help bring into existence our 
atomic submarines, 

There is much talk about the costs in- 
volved for the country in interservice rivalry. 
Apparently in company with a good many 
closer observers and abler minds I know of 
no easy single way of remedying this admit- 
tedly dangerous situation. However, we in- 
crease the jeopardy to which we are already 
exposed if we allowed our national attention 
to be limited to the costs involved in inter- 
service rivalry and pay no attention to the 
less obvious but equally important factors 
at work in intraservice rivalry, as exampled 
by Admiral Rickover's career in the Navy. 
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I hope that you may do everything in your 
power to make certain that within every 
branch of the Armed Forces everything pos- 
sible is done to assure the development in 
greater numbers and continued usefulness of 
creative minds of his caliber. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT U. REDPATH, Jr, 


` Help Clean Up Smut in the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 
report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate on 
juvenile delinquency, it was shockingly 
disclosed the extent to which ponography 
has reached our young children, and the 
terrible influence such filth has on their 
conduct, After holding hearings in New 
York, it was estimated that the traffic in 
erotic photographs, illustrated playing 
cards, phonograph records, movies, 
slides, illustrated books, and pamphlets 
totaled $300 million to $400 million a 
year. ' 

Although we have many groups in the 
city of Pittsburgh, in addition to the 
churches, trying to combat the indecent 
literature, the purveyors of filth still re- 
quire strong legislation that will reach 
the peddlers of smut, not only in the 
mails but by personal car, truck, Amer- 
ican Express, or any other means used. 
The receiver as well as the sender and 
the manufacturer should be made re- 
sponsible. 

I am pleased to place an editorial that 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Catholic en- 
titled “Help Clean Up Smut in Mails.” 
It covers this subject very thoroughly, 
and I am sure that every Congressman 
will support any legislation to break up 
this $300 million business that is destroy- 
ing the morals of our young people. 

r Hir CLEAN Ur Smut IN Mars 

When the Army post-exchange magazine 
racks overseas were being polluted with filthy 
reading matter, Father Patrick O'Connor re- 
vealed that disgraceful fact first and exclu- 
sively for the Catholic press in an article 
he wrote for the NCWC News Service. As 
a result, and despite some very red faces 
among the Army brass, the indecent publi- 
cations quickly vanished. 

Last week, NCWC News Service uncovered 
a more startling scoop. As printed in the 
Pittsburgh Catholic and other diocesan pa- 
pers, the story told of the latest and more 
dastardly scheme of the “sewer salesmen” 
to defile and corrupt the youth of our land. 

A slimy syndicate doing more than $300- 
million-a-year business is now flooding our 
homes, here in Pittsburgh and in every other 
city and town in the United States, with 
pornographic material so vile it would make 
Satan himself blush while he danced with 


glee. 

Through mailing lists diabolically gathered 
from the innocent victims themselves, this 
dirty deluge is directed chiefiy at unsuspect- 
ing teen-agers. 

And it is delivered, at the expense of all 
taxpayers, through the United States mails. 

But don't blame your mailman, Postal 
Officials are well aware of the eyll that rests 
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in the mail pouch that reeks. But they 
must operate according to the law, since the 
purveyors of pornography operate cleverly 
within the law. The only remedy is to 
change the law, to put some teeth into it, 
sharp enough to frighten off or to kill off 
the merchants of immorality. 

And that is where you and you and you 
and you come in. If you are the parent of 
one or more teen-agers, naturally you have 
a vital, personal interest in protecting our 
youth, So, too, if you are a grandparent, 
an uncle or an aunt. If you are one of the 
targets—a teen-ager concerned about saving 
your own immortal soul—then it is your 
soul which ts involved. 

But parent, relative, teen-ager or not, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, you have a 
stake in this, our America, and an interest 
in guarding its freedom and its liberties. 

Public sentiment, as aroused by the 
Catholic press, cleaned out the rotten read- 
ing matter in our PX's abroad. Surely, pub- 
lic sentiment is more concerned about the 
defilement of our youth right in our own 
homes, and at Government expense, to boot. 

Write your Senators and Congressman 
now. They are your Representatives. Tell 
them to enact the kind of laws you want to 
protect your children and to save your coun- 
try. As FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover points 
out: 

“Too often the purveyor of filth reaps a 
rich reward as a result of lackadaisical pub- 
lic opposition to his evil occupation. Public 
opinion and coordinated action can sound 
the death knell for the obscene material 


peddler.“ 


Snow, Flood, and Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


è HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very thought-provoking 
editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Daily Globe on February 26, 1958: 

Snow, FLooD AND Dams 

The worst is not likely to happen now, 
but it could. Water content In the snow of 
the upper Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers 
basins is one and a half to three times the 
normal amount, say the Army Engineers. 

In Franconia Notch, which feeds the Mer- 
rimac, there are in places 120 inches of 
snow—the equivalent of 12 inches of water. 

The odds are that no great damage will 
accrue. Ordinarily, frost, alternating with 
thaw, permits melting to be gradual. But 
winter, though it may have unpleasant sur- 
prises in store, is definitely on the wane. 
The daily mean temperature in Boston nor- 
mally rises above freezing February 27; 
which is tomorrow. 

If the next few weeks should be as un- 
seasonably warm as the last two have been 
unseasonably cold, there could be serious 
trouble. 

That New England's flood-control protec- 
tion was inadequate became evident 3 years 
ago when waters, unloosed by the backlash 
of Hurricane Diane, did damage of more than 
a half billion dollars. 

Programs were set in motion thereafter in 
the basins of the Connecticut, Blackstone, 
and Thames Rivers, but nothing was done 
to add needed protection in the valley of the 
Merrimac, which had suffered relatively little 
from that storm. 
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Army engineers recommended more res- 
ervoirs in the basin of this river. But when 
Massachusetts asked Congress to appropriate 
funds for these it was refused because New 
Hampshire would not agree. 

That State, where the reservoirs would be 
built, saw it would lose tax money from the 
flooding of wide areas for the projects whose 
chief benefits would accrue to Massachu- 
setts. Last year the two States signed a 
compact, under which the Commonwealth 
will compensate New Hampshire for 70 per- 
cent of the loss she will incure from the con- 
struction. 

A Merrimac River Flood Control Com- 
mission has been set up by the two States 
to determine what the Commonwealth shall 
pay for currently planned and future res- 
eryoirs, and to simulate public interest in 
such projects, 

The Army engineers presently plan a 
project of two dams at West Hopkinton, 
N. H., on western tributaries of the Mer- 
rimac River. Money has been appropriated 
and $1,200,000 has been asked for next 
year. 

But it is uncertain whether the adminis- 
tratlon's decision to start no new flood-con- 
trol projects now will prevent this appro- 
priation. Even if it does not, the develop- 
ment of added protection in the Merrimac, 
Valley will be painfully slow. 

The last dam in this basin was com- 
pleted in 1946. Those at West Hopkinton, 
as things now stand, will not be finished 
until 1964. 

The odds are somewhat against a bad 
flood in the Merrimac Valley this year. 
Many winters and springs may pass before 
there is serious trouble. But swamping 
waters did $46 million damage on this river 
in 1936. (Army engineers say this could 
have been reduced by three-fourths if the 
West Hopkinton dams had been in ex- 
istence). 

The worst could happen anytime, never- 
theless. It would be highly desirable, a5 
Massachusetts Congressmen should be made 
aware, to speed up this construction. Why 
is it that in flood-control projects we are 
seldom forehanded? It should not require 
a major disaster to make us carry out 
urgently-needed improvements. 

$ Uncie DUDLEY, 


Leveling-Of Period 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


t OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
often that we cannot see the woods for 
the trees, and our preoccupation with 
the endless game of politics so often 
colors our statements and our judgment 
to the extent that we fail to evaluate 
the true state of our affairs. In the pres- 
ent instance the feverish activity of some 
folks to try to talk us into a depression 
has dulled our awareness of the true 
facts of the economic situation. 

The editor of my hometown paper, the 
Downingtown Archive, underscores 
unbalanced thinking by reference to 4 
local employment situation where a 
has recently laid off 100 employees while 
still retaining on its rolls twice as 
people as were employed less than 3 years 
ago, The editor points out: 
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We are thinking (or being told to think) 
in terms of the recent cutback rather than 
in terms of total gain of our economy in 
Past war years. 


The full text of this splendid editorial 
is included in full as follows: 
LEVELING-OFF PERIOD 


Despite former President Harry Truman's 
Cry Wolf speech, we find it hard to believe 
that this Nation is in serious financial dim- 
culty at the present time. 

We can go along with the former Presi- 
dent's point that a drop in business, produc- 
tion, employment is a drop, call it what you 
will. But, to get panicky because our econ- 
omy has not remained at its postwar peak is 
ridiculous, 

To illustrate our point, we can take one 
local industry, Beloit Eastern-Corp. In No- 
vember 1955, Beloit acquired ownership of the 
former Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 
facilities. At that time, the plant employed 
about 285 persons and, at that time, there 
Was no talk about a recession. 

Beloit expanded their production facilities 
With new buildings and additions. The work 
orce rose to close to 800. Two months ago 
approximately 100 employees were laid off. 

e€ same plant that 28 months age (when 
here was no talk of recession) employed less 
en 300 persons, today employs well over 


This situation is not peculiar to Beloit 
tern, it is happening all over the Nation. 
But, most of us are losing sight of this fact. 
© are thinking (or belng told to think) in 
terms of the recent cutback rather than in 
of the total gain of our economy in 
Postwar years. 
Although there are some contributing fac- 
to these recent cutbacks, the main reason 
Overexpansion of production facilities 
—.— allowed supply to catch up with de- 


Ot course, the basis of our economy is that 
Supply and demand should counter-balance 
each other to set the price of a particular 
Product. But supply and demand are never 

Perfect harmony, there is always more 
Of one than the other and they operate in 
mare or less of a leap-frog fashion. 

As we see it, there is little that Govern- 
Ment can do to effectively change the present 
Situation short of creating an artificial de- 
d by offering to buy all the surplus prod- 
at that the Nation's industry can produce 

Specified minimum prices—sort of a farm 
Price-suport program for industry. 

* idea is ridiculous. We would soon 

ve tremendous stockpiles of everything im- 
®ginable, with no possible way of getting rid 
or them. 

Rather than look on the Nation's present 
It jal status as a recession we look on 
Sn a leveling-off period, a period that is 

evitable if we are to have a sound capital- 

economy. 


Family Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


1 Mr, BYRNE cf Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

tes tend my remarks in the Recorp rela- 

the to a belief and concern I have for 

Am family in remaining the center of 
€rican life, 

i Often I have read from wise men that 
One look at the family life of a na- 
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tion, you will know many other things 
about it, its strength and weaknesses. 

Lately I have been reading of the se- 
rious incidents occurring in our schools 
in different parts of the United States. 
My reactions have not been approving. 
I cannot help but wonder if one had the 
time to examine the backgrounds of 
those involved, the evidence disclosed 
would overwhelmingly point to laxity. 
and callousness about the family unit, 
and in many instances family living as I 
know it would be nonexistent in a great 
number of cases. As a defense counsel 
for many, many years, I have seen what 
the lack of respect, absence of authority 
in the family, does to young boys and 
girls or young men and women. 

Some schools of thought it seems con- 
sider acknowledgment of the sanctity of 
the home as out of step with today. A 
person who adheres to this belief is 
thought to be old fashioned. Be that 
as it may, as the father of eight, I know 
the need for a close family unit. Many 
virtues are needed in meeting the chal- 
lenge today if our future leaders are to 
have the principles we know to be right. 
Infinite love, patience, understanding, 
intelligence, and commonsense and a 
genuine interest in our children’s life are 
but some of the cardinal ingredients 
necessary, if these children are to ma- 
ture into solid citizens, possessed with a 
steadfast belief and faith in God, Al- 
mighty, and a primary desire to serve 
God, country, and State with honor and 
devotion. 

Parents are confronted with the need 
to be constantly alert to influences which 
seek to destroy the ideals we endeavor to 
inject into our family life. d 

This week's Washington Post and 
Times Herald reported that information 
released recently by the Kinsey Institute 
for Sex states there is an increasing fre- 
quency of illegal abortions in the United 
States. I was heartened however to note 
that Dr. David Allman of Atlantic City, 
N. J., who is president of the American 
Medical Association, does not altogether 
agree with the statistics released by the 
Kinsey Institute. 

There are other signs to make the pic- 
‘ture brighter. I wish to commend and 
congratulate. a family in my con- 
stituendy, Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Ful- 
ton, of 8035 South Emerald Avenue, Chi- 
cago, on the arrival of their ninth child. 
The Fulton’s with their nine are one up 
on the Byrnes since we are only eight. 

The father of this fine f-mily is a 
Democrat precinct captain and I knew 
him when I was a Republican precinct 
captain. 

I sincerely hope that Walter Fulton is 
successful in finding that they are 
“cheaper by the dozen.” 

This family is a wonderful example of 
the kind of family life needed. The Ful- 
ton children have the security of a 
united family. The more examples we 
have of family life as the Fultons live it, 
the better it augurs for the future of our 
country and the moral fiber of our 
citizenry. ` 

Whether we have one or a dozen chil- 
dren, parents must offset the avenues 
leading to delinquency with plenty of 
healthy, wholesome family living. 
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I commend the Southtown Economist 
for gi such wholesome news coverage 
on first page of its Sunday edition, 
February 23, 1958. The Fultons indeed 
can feel gratified. 


United States Relations With Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senate had the privilege 
of hearing a very cogent analysis of the 
situation among our neighbors to the 
south. The analysis was made by the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 

The situation among our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors is very serious. As the 
junior Senator from Florida pointed out 
So ably, they have come to feel that the 
United States is paying far more at- 
tention to the rest of the world. 

The facts are that we have neglected 
our own neighborhood, and no man can 
be strong unless he is respected and 
liked in his own community. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald yesterday reviewed the speech 
of the junior Senator from Florida in 
an editorial. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 

Our RESTIVE NEIGHBORS 

Is the United States, through blindness 
and apathy, letting its prestige dip to a peril- 
ous low in Latin America? The recent elec- 
tions in Argentina and Guatemala both 
showed a troubling common element. Can- 
didates most friendly to the United States 
trailed badly, while extremist critics of this 
country surged in strength. A survey of 20 
Latin diplomatic missions in Washington, 
taken by United Press reporter Henry Ray- 
mont, shows dismaying results. Speaking 
off the record, Mr. Raymont reports, the 
diplomats “are frustrated and bitterly criti- 
cal about what they term the apparent lack 
of interest of the men guiding United States 


foreign policy.” 


In a searching and cogent speech, Senator 
SmarueErs, of Florida, put his finger on the 
crux of the matter: economics. Latin Amer- 
ica, rich in resources, is an area in a hurry 
to raise living standards, rub out illiteracy 
and forge stable political institutions. Our 
neighbors want loans—and a fair chance to 
tradein the United States market. The 
United States has everything to gain by help- 
ing. Nearly every dollar that goes to Latin 
America comes back to the United States in 
the form of purchase of our goods, 

Yet, as Senator SMATHERS points out, this 
country seems to be drifting aimlessly in its 
responsée—and, by inaction, inyiting Soviet 
trade penetration into our very back yard. 
The State Department has drenched in cold 
water most Latin suggestions for a broad 
development program, without suggesting 
much of an alternative. Further, it is widely 
believed that Argentina and Brazil were 
denied credits in Washington because both 
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countries are determined to develop some re- 
sources by government monopolies. Is it 
any wonder that both countries resent this 
seeming dictation and are tentatively look- 
ing east for help denied in Washington? 
Isn't it a sad commentary that more help 
was given the anti-American Peron dictator- 
ship than the pro-American Aramburu 
provisional regime in Argentina? 

In the marts of commerce, there is grave 
danger that the tourniquet of protection may 
choke off interAmerican trade. The United 
States has wisely given its blessings to the 
creation of a Latin American common mar- 
ket. Yet, while urging free trade elsewhere, 
the Government has boosted “voluntary” oil 
import restrictions and is considering a 
sharp increase in lead and zinc tariffs—all 
primary Latin export commodities. Senator 
Smathers has suggested some form of direct 
subsidy for domestic industries, in distress, 
rather than the indirect subsidy of a tariff. 
This may not be the best solution, but at 
least there ought to be a conscientious search 
for a less mischievous remedy than the wall- 
ing off of our ports. Palpably, there is need 
for constructive discussion. Much can be 
done, if the problem is faced. There are, 
Kipling said, 100 ways to build a tiger trap 
and all of them are good. The important 
point is to recognize that a menacing tiger 
is afoot. 


Loans for Development of Asia and 
Africa—Plan by Senator Monroney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Loans for Development of Asia 
and Africa—Plan by Senator Monroney,” 
written by Raymond P. Brandt, chief 
washington correspondent of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and published in 
at sates of that newspaper for March 2, 

I make this request because of the 
fact that this is a statesmanlike pro- 
posal. The distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has come forward 
with an idea which will get us away 
from the giving of grants in our for- 
eign economic-aid program, and instead 
will substitute long-term loans on a low- 
interest rate basis. 

I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is not only statesman- 
like, but worthy of the consideration of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in its 
discussion of the foreign aid bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
2, 1958 
LOANS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF ASIA AND Arn CA 

PLAN BY SENATOR MonRONEY—NEw AGENCY 

Unper Womo Bank Prorosep To MEET 

Nens OF UNDERDEVELOPED ArEAS—AN 

ANSWER TO COMMUNIST ECONOMIC SCHEMES 

THREATENING To ATTRACT LOYALTY oF 

Masonrry or MANKIND d 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 

WasninGTON, March 1.—With hopes of 

stopping the propaganda here and abroad 
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about Uncle Sugar and Uncle Shylock, Sena- 
tor A. S. MIRE Monroney proposed this week 
the creation of a second mortgage interna- 
tional bank that could first reduce and per- 
haps eventually end congressional appro- 
priatious for American economic aid to 
underdevelcped countries. 

After 18 months of study, the Oklahoma 
Democrat came up with the first. detailed 
plan for meeting the Kremlin's long-term, 
low-interest loans to newly independent 
nations that are long on manpower and 
natural resources but short on dollars and 
other hard currencies, 

As a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee more than 12 years 
ago, Monnonzy participated in the estab- 
lishment of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, usually 
called the World Bank, under the Bretton 
Wood agreement. As a member of the sim- 
Har Senate committee, he is chairman of the 
International Finance Bubcommittee which 
will hold hearings in about 2 weeks on his 
proposal for an International Development 
Association, to be closely allied with the 
World Bank. 

In summary, the new banking organiza- 
tion, capitalized with a billion dollars in 
hard currencies supplied by the countries 
underwriting the World Bank, would have 
the following objectives: 

1. Long-term loans, up to 40 years at 2 
percent, repayable in local or soft currencies 
to supplement the World Bank's hard cur- 
rency loans, limited to a maximum of 20 
years at rates from 4 to 6 percent. 

2. Maximum use of foreign currencies 
available to the United States through the 
sale of agricultural surpluses and other pro- 
grams by devoting a portion of these cur- 
rencies to such loans. 

3. Placement of the loans in a way to 
eliminate any possible implications of inter- 
ference with national sovereignty. 

During his study of the foreign economic 
aid problem, Monronery first thought it 
would be necessary to have a Bretton Woods 
type of conference to create the auxiliary 
World Bank. After talks with administra- 
tion and World Bank officials, he came to the 
conclusion that with bipartisan American 
support, the World Bank directors had or 
could be given ample authority for its es- 
tablishment, The resolution he introduced 
this week merely says that it is the “sense 
of the Senate” that consideration should 
be given to the establishment of the De- 
velopment Association. Witnesses scheduled 
to be heard on this resolution include Treas- 
ury Secretary Robert B. Anderson; Under 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, and 
his economic deputy, C. Douglas Dillion; 
President Eugene Black of the World Bank; 
economists and private bankers. 

Black, whose private banking reputation 
was impressive before he became head of 
the World Bank, has cautiously said for pub- 
lication that the Monroney idea is one the 
World Bank should explore. He has con- 
sistently favored multination loans over bi- 
lateral arrangements for public development 
projects. 

MonronEY has not been able to get the 
support of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles for favorable action on his resolu- 
tion at this session of Congress. There are 
several reasons for this. The first is that 
the Eisenhower administration is concen- 
trating on getting the full $3,942,100,000 au- 
thorization for the mutual security program 
the President has recommended for next fis- 
cal year. The second is that the Monroney 
resolution asks the Senate to approve the 
transfer of the uncommitted $300 million 
voted last year to the development loan fund 
to the proposed international bank. 

Furthermore, Monronry has not endeared 
himself to Dulles by saying that if he can- 
not get the initial $300 million away from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
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tion fund, from which not a single loan has 
been made, he will ask Congress to reject 
the administration’s request for an addi- 
tional $625 million for the ICA loan fund 
and appropriate the money directly to the 
proposed International Bank. 

From the practical parliamentary and po- 
litical viewpoint, it does not appear that 
the new bank could be established this 
year, even if the Senate acted favorably on 
the Monroney resolution. Although the 
United States supplied 30 percent of the 
original capital for the World Bank, and as 
a result has 30 percent of the voting strength 
on the board of directors, it would probably 
require 2 or 3 years before the World Bank 
could have a billion-dollar auxiliary in shape 
to make sound soft-currency loans on ap- 
proved projects. 

It would be logical and practical, however, 
for the Elsenhower administration and the 
Democratic Congress to follow through on 
the Monroney proposal as a long-term prop- 
osition, while the economic aid parts of the 
present mutual-security program are grad- 
ually tapered off. 

Monroney told the Post-Dispatch that as 
he envisaged the new bank's operations, full 
and immediate use could be made of the 
World Bank's trained personnel and its com- 
prehensive studies of economically sound 
projects in specific countries throughout the 
world, 

“The World Bank and its personnel,” he 
said, command the highest respect, Because 
its loans are in hard currencies for rela- 
tively short periods at comparatively high 
interest rates, many countries cannot meet 
its terms. But if we could make use of the 
soft local currencies the United States has ac- 
cumulated from its foreign-aid programs, and 
from the sale of agricultural surpluses, to- 
gether with the soft-currency deposits and 
credits of the other free and the uncom- 
mitted countries, second mortgages would 
make new World Bank loans. practicable.” 

Walking over to a huge map of Asia on 
his office wall, Monroney pointed to the 
northwest part of India, where it joins west- 
ern Pakistan, and said: 

“One of the world’s great trouble spots 
is in the relationships between India and 
Pakistan, The root of this trouble is far 
more than Kashmir. The struggle is for 
the use of the waters of the six-river water- 
shed that originates in India and Tibet and 
goes down through Pakistan. 

“If India alone developed the waters of 
this great river system, Pakistan would per- 
ish through loss of the water necessary for 
its economy. 

“For more than a year, engineers of Pak- 
istan and India have worked together on a 
joint plan for a huge TVA type of develop- 
ment for this section of Asia. The program 
probably would cost around $400 million, As 
a hard-currency World Bank loan, requiring 
payment in 20 years at 4 percent interest, 
this would not be bankable, 

“Under the International Development As- 
sociation, the plan could be financed with 
safety to the tremendous good of two coun- 
tries whose disagreements threaten trouble 
in the Far East. 

“As a second-mortgage operation, the IDA 
could take perhaps 50 percent of the $400 
million loan, subordinating it. to the first 
claim of the World Bank, which would take 
the primary loan. The secondary loan 
would be for 40 years at 2 percent interest, 
repaid not in dollars or hard currency, but 
in the local currencies of India and Pakistan- 
This would be on better terms than the Rus- 
sians and their satellites are offering. 

“In designing the dam and other works, 
the IDA could lend funds for engineering in 
German deutschemarks. It could furnish 
funds for earthmoving equipment in French 
francs, with certain dollar or hard currency 
additions to make the loan attractive to thë 
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French. Cement could come from some 10 
ountries, purchased in local currencies. 
Thus with a worldwide shopping List, wise 
banking administration could make full use 
of local currencies, including those accumu- 
lated from the sale of our agricultural sur- 
Pluses, which will run into the equivalent 
Of several billions dollars over the next 5 
years.” 

Monronry said other members of the 
World Bank could individually contribute 
local currencies they have on hand, such as 
India’s block sterling credits in England. 
This, he said, would-give flexible and judi- 
Clous use of many presently frozen assets. 

Ina greatly limited way, the development 
loan fund of the International Cooperative 

istration could theoretically make 
of the sort Monrowey described. The 
difference between the development 
fund and the IDA is that ICA loans, 
When made, will be bilateral between the 
United States and the borrowing country 
While the IDA loans would be multilateral, 
With the responsibility diffused among ‘the 
countries now supporting the World Bank, 
NRONEY argues and many administra- 
tion officials concede that the present bilat- 
ral arrangement on much of the present 
foreign aid, militery and economic, is the 
reason the United States is called Uncle 
Sugar and Uncle Shylock. The arrange- 
ment also permits the Communist propa- 
8andists to proclaim that the American eco- 
nomic aid program is a thinly disguised op- 
eration for economic and military domina- 
tion of the uncommitted, underdeveloped 
countries, 

Adlai E. Stevenson had a similar idea to 
Mowxoner’s in his speech this week to the 
Rational conference on the foreign aspects 
ot United States national security. He did 

specifically endorse the second-mortgage 
World bank but his ideas could be included 
in the IDA proposal. He told the gathering 
&Ssembled by Eric Johnston: 

I think it is time we coordinated our 
economic efforts with our friends instead of 
going it alone. The whole of the industri- 
alized free world has the same interest in 
Seeing the underdeveloped areas make the 
transition to self-sustaining growth while 
Maintaining their independence. 

INTERESTS IDENTICAL 


“Our interests are identical. This is a 
Blobal enterprise, and it should be organized 
55 that basis. For Western Europe and 

apan this coordination would give a badly 
ed sense of common constructive pur- 

at a time when military problems alone 

Fe to hold the center of the international 
tage, Moreover, coordination would also 
Possible useful contributions from 

‘ome of the smaller States of the free world. 
“I do not believe it is necessary to commin- 
all our funds to set up a single interna- 
Wor: fund. But the governments of the free 
Id should gather, assess what they are 


fer UPPly of capital. Before the NATO con- 
, I suggested that the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation in Paris might offer a 
Gathering place for this new enter- 
Prise, That Organization, a product of the 
ang na plan. has the flexibility, the staff, 
do the tradition of constructive purpose to 
— the job. I am confident that from such 
the ration a new spirit would emerge in 
free world, a new sense of the powers 
ann Constructive possibilities of democracy, 
‘Rulty based on hope rather than fear. 

the background of an enlarged 
toge Stabilized American program, weaving 
trig er the great resources of the indus- 
wey zed nations, giving play to private as 
inyi as Government initiative, we could well 
fo rie Mr. Khrushchev to coordinate his ef- 
With ours if he is really interested in the 
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economic development and political inde- 
pendence of. these less-fortunate countries, 
Such cooperation—and I hope we leave no 
stone unturned in our effort to cooperate— 
could avoid the waste and hazard of black- 
mail that results from competition in this 
kind of effort. And if the Soviets are not 
interested In joining our international effort, 
such an offer would at least unmask the 
motive behind their assistance.” 


OPEN TO CHANGES 


Monroney is open to changes in his pro- 
posal, saying details can be worked out after 
the hearings before the full Banking and 
Currency Committee or the International 
Finance Subcommittee, 

“I am convinced that most of the objec- 
tions to the secondary bank can be ironed 
out.“ he said, “We will seek the testimony 
of the best authorities we can find. The pro- 
posal can and probably will be modified and 
improved, but I believe the time is right to 
make a dramatic change and improvement 
in our methods of handling foreign economic 
aid. 

“No footall coach could use the same old 
plays year after year in the same conference 
without winding up in the cellar. What is 
true of football is also true of foreign policy. 

“The Communist economic penetration 
has been concentrated in the areas where we 
are the weakest—the countries of Asia and 
Africa, especially those which make up the 
periphery of the Communist geographical 
hegemony. These nations are currently the 
most susceptible to political and economic 
infiltration. Many have broken the bonds of 
Western colonial power only within the last 
10 to 12 years. 

“The greatest desire of these nations is 
economic independence and control of their 
own affairs. Our aim should be to regain 
the initiative from the Soviets. We need to 
finance them in a way that is proof we have 
mutual interests at heart rather than any 
desire for economic or military control. This 
I believe can be handled best by an interna- 
tional arrangement. 

“The United States has more to gain from 
international development than merely fore- 
stalling Soviet strategy. As more nations 
break through the development barrier and 
are able to join the select group of coun- 
tries with rising living standards, the market 
for western goods will simultaneously ex- 
pand.” 

DECIDED IN COMMITTEE 

The fate of the Monroney plan at this ses- 
sion of Congress will be decided by the com- 
mittee hearings and by the votes in both 
Chambers on President Eisenhower's $3,942,- 
100,000 mutual security recommendation. 
The committee hearings will disclose whether 
the administration officials are ready to en- 
dorse publicly the second mortgage interna- 
tional bank. Debates on the mutual security 
recommendation will reveal the extent of 
congresisonal criticism of the economic aid 
portion, particularly the development loan 
fund, for which $300 million was urgently 
requested at the last session, and from which 
the first loan is yet to be made. 


The Unemployment Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering anything having to do with the 
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national economy and unemployment in 
an election year it is necessary to dis- 
count heavily the part that politics will 
play in any negotiations looking toward 
a remedy. A leading daily in my dis- 
trict, the Daily Local News of West 
Chester, Pa., made some pertinent ob- 
servations in its editorial of February 
27 entitled “Jobs or Politics.” The high 
point in the editorial was the reference 
to Senator Martin’s letter to Governor 
Leader, of Pennsylvania, in which he 
pointed out that the Governor should 
avail himself of existing Federal pro- 
grams before looking for additional 
funds from the national level. At the 
same time, the majority of the Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans in the House sug- 
gested that the Governor should use his 
not inconsiderable influence with the 
congressional Members of his own party 
to try to release bills now tied up in 
committee, which are designed to alle- 
viate the very conditions over which he 
professes an understandable concern. 

The editorial referred to is included in 
full with these remarks as follows: 


Joss or Potrrics? 


With an estimated 435,000 people idle in 
Pennsylvania, the unemployment situation 
is growing more serious daily. Concerned 
with the problem is Gov. George M. Leader 
who has been traveling over the State trying 
to whip up interest in his crash plan to put 
people back on the job. He was in Pitts- 
burgh Monday night, and next Thursday he 
will be in Philadelphia. 

But things aren't going as smoothly as 
one might expect. The governor ran into 
a nasty snag when he invited the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in Congress to meet with 
him in Washington today to discuss the sit- 
uation. A few days ago Mr, Leader recelved 
a reply to his invitation from the Repub- 
lican side of the delegation. In part it 
said: “Jobs, not political pow-wows, are the 
vital need in Pennsylvania’s economically 
depressed areas at this time.” 

The Republicans then proceeded to inform 
him how Democratic Members from Penn- 
sylvania have failed to cooperate with the 
President’s program to create jobs. “Con- 
sequently,” the tart communication con- 
cludes, we reject your appeal for a political 
parley. Such a call appears to be further 
evidence of your unwill ess to act in 
areas where you, as governor, have authority 
to do so.“ 

As if this were not enough to impress the 
governor, Senator Epwarp MARTIN added his 
own volley in a letter. He wrote: “Might it 
not be well to put Pennsylvania’s house in 
order in terms of maximum use of available 
Federal funds to create job opportunities, in 
view of the Federal Government's accel- 
erated program to help our people?” 

From the other side of the political fence, 
the governor called the Republicans’ rejec- 
tion of his invitation to talk things over, 
an intensely partisan action. 

So while there will be no pow-wow in 
Washington today so far as the Republican 
delegation in Congress is concerned, neither 
will there be any jobs created. The un- 
fortunate part of the situation lies in the 
fact that such feuding between Harrisburg 
and Washington does nothing for the job- 
less in the way of paying the rent or putting 
meat on the table. 

Senator MARTIN, in his letter, laid his cards 
on the table and, in effect, called both the 
governor and the Democratic delegation in 
Congress to account. Doubtless there is a 
way out of the present dilemma, but it can't 
be achieved through bickering on the part of 
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Pennsylvania's two political elements. The 
Senator’s plea for Pennsylvania to put its 
own house in order can hardly be over- 
looked in these difficult days. The jobless, 
in the meantime, twiddle their thumbs and 
wait, 


A Chemical Engineer Visits the U. S. S. R. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March ¢, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the increasing number of Ameri- 
cans who have recently visited the 
U. S. S. R. is Prof. Edgar L. Piret of the 
department of chemical engineering at 
the University of Minnesota. In the De- 
cember 1957 issue of Chemical Engineer- 
ing Progress, Dr. Piret reports on his 
visit. His article is entitled “A Chemical 
Engineer Visits the U. S. S. R.“ 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 
A CHEMICAL ENGINEER VISITS THE U. S. S. R. 
(By Edgar L. Piret, department of chemical 

engineering, University of Minnesota, Min- 

neapolis, Minn.) 

Recently, as a member of a five-man tech- 
nical mission? arranged by the United 
States State Department, I had an opportu- 
nity to visit and study for a 3-week period 
the large peat industry of the U. S. S. R. It 
was also possible to visit Soviet institutions 
of education and research, including several 
devoted specifically to chemical engineering. 
This paper will serve as background for a 
later report on chemical engineering in the 
V. S. S. R. 

Soviet engineers and professors were al- 
ways cordial, open, and informative in their 
discussions. The officials place no restric- 
tions on the taking of pictures and several 
requests to see laboratories and special items 
of interest were granted. As a consequence, 
the trip proved most interesting and infor- 
mative. The fact that we were official guests 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power undoubt- 
edly eased these visits greatly. 

A visitor to Russia will frequently and 
most forcefully be struck by the seemingly 
sudden Soviet scientific development, and by 
the sharp contrasts in advancement which 
he sees. He will find it difficult to draw con- 
clusions, because at one moment he may see 
a modern laboratory or apparatus of ad- 
vanced design, yet in the next moment he 
will see equipment, a design, or working 
methods of several decades ago. 

Perhaps a more startling experience is to 
discuss a right up-to-the-minute engineer- 
ing subject with a Soviet engineer thoroughiy 
familiar and up to date in his field, and then 
a few minutes later suddenly discover that 
despite his obvious good will, intelligence, 
and high education, this same engineer's 
knowledge of the true economic, social, and 
political conditions in the United States is 
highly inaccurate and out of date by 25 or 
more years. 


Sponsored by the Iron Range Resources 
and Rehabilitation Commission, State of 
Minnesota. 
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In several laboratories, I noticed very re- 
cent issues of American chemical engineering 
and chemical journals and it was easy to talk 
with Soviet chemical engineers and other 
technical men about modern engineering 
problems—for example, a theoretical or ex- 
perimental aspect of the unit operations. 
They were well informed, talkative, and de- 
scribed their interests and problems in edu- 
cation and research in an open, stimulating 
manner. 

In almost terrifying contrast because of 
its significance, I saw not a single American 
or, for that matter, English or other West 
European newspaper or popular magazine on 
sale in any hotel lobby, railroad station, de- 
partment store, bookstore, or bookstand. 

One sees many such American items even 
in the lesser cities of France, Finland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, etc. Lack of interest 
in the United States or inability to read 
English? most certainly is not the cause of 
this conspicuous absence of information. 
Time and again in the U. S. S. R., I (and 
others ot our group) was asked by people in 
the streets, by students and others, for any 
American book, magazine, or even scrap of 
newspaper that might have wrapped a pack- 
age in our luggage. 

When I speak of English language and 
Western European publications, I am of 
course excluding such newspapers as the 
French Communist Humanité, Moscow News 
(published in Moscow), copies in libraries, 
books by James Fenimore Cooper and other 
classics of years ago, and especially what to 
me were obviously carefully selected volumes 
of highly unrepresentative Western writers. 
These publications unfortunately leave the 
Soviet man with the erroneous impression 
that he is well informed about the outside 
world. He does not even know that he 
doesn't know. 

Thus, on one hand we see that the Soviet 
engineer has ready access to, and uses, the 
latest technical literature of the West. On 
the other hand, the same man has no effec- 
tive access to our newspapers, or even to our 
most popular magazines or representative 
contemporary literature. Most tragically, 
what I did hear on every hand about our 
country and its people was highly inaccurate 
and warped. It recalled to me the parallel 
situation I met in Germany in 1936. 

The need for a broad and early flow of 
information and understanding is all too 
clear. 

Certainly, the people I came in contact 
with professionally in the Soviet Union are 
intellectually capable of better understand- 
ing us and our way of life, given more in- 
formation. So there is a chance that efforts 
in that direction would result in substantial 
gains. 

It is generally known that the U. S. S. R. 
is now, in a highly planned and vigorous 
manner, concentrating much effort on the 
technology and mechanization of its basic 
industries. Also, it appeared to me that So- 
viet Government policy is to give the highest 
prioritics—and to support on a scale unprece- 
dented in world history—to its scientific, en- 
gineering, and industrial research and devel- 
opment personnel and laboratories. Still 


more significant, because of the certainty of 


the effects within 10 to 15 years, is that this 
expansion of industry and of basic and of 
applied research is now being supported with 
a vigorous modernization and expansion of 
the educational centers for the training of 
engineers and scientists. Automatic control 
and the use of recording instruments seem 


3 Sixty-five percent of the students in the 
Soviet institutions of higher learning study 
English, according to the recently released 
report on Soviet education by the United 
States Office of Education, 
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to be particularly emphasized in the chemi- 
cal engineering educational program. 

The present status of Soviet science and 
engineering, as related to that ot the Western 
World, is of course difficult to assess ac- 
curately in a short visit to the country. But 
it was evident to me after having seen several 
laboratories—and particularly after observing 
in detail the methods and the scale with 
which they are carrying on the peat indus- 
trial research p that the Soviets have, 
in that field at least, advanced to where 
they are using modern engineering techr 
niques, modern methods of industrial prod- 
uct and process development, and modern 
managerial techniques. 

For example, we were shown an extensive 
laboratory program in which comprehensive 
and accurately taken data were being used to 
calculate economic optimum for projected 
processes. For other similar projects several 
pilot units were testing the laboratory re- 
sults. Surprisingly, several large-scale semi- 
works operations were also being run in par- 
allel to decide, under essentially fuul-scale 
conditions, the costs of competing processes: 
Within a single ministry and p the 
Soviet system allows for the evolution of 
more than one process allthe way up to and 
including full-scale production. Each stage 
is evaluated in terms of rubles/ton, including 
such items as raw materials, labor, transpor- 
tation, amortization of plant, amortization of 
equipment, safety clothing, ete. The only 
items I have found missing were interest on 
capital and social security. 

The concentration of effort and of funds on 
technical education, research, and develop- 
ment for heavy industry and for the military 
is inevitably taking place at the expense 
the living standards of the people. 

Certainly the people of Moscow, Leningrad, 
and of the smaller towns and villages I saw 
have a Spartan or less existence. They see 
few, if any luxuries. The living standards 
of the Russians are far below our own, but 
as far as I could tell, these standards were 
not so low as to provoke violent disconten’ 
Most Russian people simply have no knowl- 
edge of the conditions in the outside world. 
Their basis of comparison is their past. After 
all, the history of Russia has always been an 
unhappy one, with oppression and grinding 
poverty the lot for nearly everyone. 

The Russian people I saw in the cities were 
adequately, if only roughly clothed and 
seemed adequately nourished. It was sta 
that a great improvement in clothing had 
occurred in the past 3 years. 

The accompanying table shows that he 
lot of the young Russian engineer is today 
poor when compared with his America® 
counterpart. For example, about 10 percent 
of a young Soviet engineer's monthly salary 
is gone when he buys a single pair of 
ordinary quality shoes, A similar pair of 
shoes would cost a young American less than 
2 percent ot his monthly salary of $475. 4 
good pair of shoes is practically unobtainable 
for the young Russian since he would have to 
pay nearly 2 weeks salary for them. As. 
Volga car, whose equivalent here would cost 
the young Amercian about 4 months salary; 
represents so many months of work (15) for 
the Russian that it is clearly out of reach. 

The table appears to show that as far as 
his monthly earnings are concerned, 
starting salary of the young Russian eng!“ 
neer is only a little above that of other work- 
ers in the country. However, special priv- 
ileges of many kinds typically reserved for 
select groups in the Soviet system, status, 
and earnings potential as indicated in the 
table make the young engineer’s situation an 
enviable one when compared to others 
Russia. He is also at a decided advantage 
relative to highly trained professionals 
nontechnical fields. 

Then, too, if he, for example, manages to 
become a staff member and ultimately à pro- 
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fessor at an institute of engineering educa- 
tion, he achieves not only one of the most 
Temunerative positions, but one held in high- 
est honor in the community. 

The Russian of the cities must be particu- 
larly conscious of the educational and tech- 
nical advancements of his country which are 
displayed before him in the form of elaborate, 
Permanent educational exhibitions intended 
to excite him with their implied promises for 
the future. High bulldings, ornate subways, 
and immense stadia also feed emotional 
hungers. Amusement parks are lined with 
Posters showing industrial production curves, 
With increasing slopes for the future, and 
5 inciting the Russian to greater efforts 
(much like our own wartime posters). There 
are no advertisements increasing his appe- 
tite and urging him to buy. Nor is knowl- 
edge of the outside world, or of what he does 
not have, available to disturb him from his 

The Russian citizen is apparently 
expected to feel that he has considerable 
economic. freedom since he can within his 
Organization criticize work methods, fore- 
Men, etc. Political freedom he has never had 
and probably does not miss. Morality 18 
identifed with the good of the party and 

m is mere superstition. 

The decision to concentrate much effort on 
education for science and engineering, on 

and development, etc., at the ex- 

Pense of other facets of national life, is, of 

a result of policy decisions which can 

dat easily be imposed on a nation by de- 
olälve authority from above. 

The new buildings of the University of 
Moscow represent one recent, peak result of 
Such a policy. This large group of structures 

ted on the Lenin Hills overlooking Mos- 
bel cost $300 million to build. This is a 
Scent project, built in 1949-53, and consists 
* & main ga-story building and 36 other 
200 dung situated in a parklike area of some 
x acres. With its 43 elevators, marble halls 
Nd corridors, it is impressive. Its design, 
ever, leaves much to be desired from the 

bs t of efficiency. The main point to 
noted is that this new University of Mos- 
Sow, with its 23,000 students, trains scien- 
exclusively—chemists, physicists, math- 
ematician, geographers, geologists, etc. The 
and other less favored faculties are 

Sin located in the antiquated, crowded 


W. This new palace of educatfon-for- 
Science on Lenin Hills, the many well-sup- 
institutes for engineering, education, 
research, and the incentive of high 
are clear indices of the great value 
Which the Soviet Government attaches to 
the advancement of science and engineering 
and to education for these fields. 
this concentration on technology, of 
fits in with the materialistic philoso- 
ot the Communists. However, it should 
inferred that there is no cultural 
Activity. A visit to the ballet at the Bolshoi 
Theater or to an outdoor performance at the 
Stadium, or a recalling of modern 


Soviet composers will quickly show that 
ball is not so. I was told that there has 
a 


Most extensive development over the 

tle country of many schools of music and 

The there is a strong interest in poetry. 
D 


and bookstalls lining the main streets of 
Moscow, of Leningrad, and other towns we 

W is indicative of a wide interest in 
reading. 


ode sees in city parks, along highways, in 
Subway stations, and also in small towns, 
— and posters showing a young man 
pal oh studying a bock. These apparently 


ideals to which the Soviet youth is ex- ` 


The presence and significance of such 
t is less surprising when one is in- 
hapa d that in the last 40 years the Soviets 
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in their schools from less than 10 million 
to more than 34 million today and that uni- 
versal secondary education is planned by 
1960. Illiteracy has been essentially eradi- 
cated. A new nation has taught itself within 
2 generations, young and old alike, to read 
and write and has produced in 1955 young 
scientists and engineers at double the rate 
of our United States of America—the most 
advanced and powerful industrial Nation of 
the world. Today Russia is reported to have 
70,000 or so doctors of philosophy in science 
and engineering. 

There are now 33 Soviet universities and 
& multiplicity of technical institutes and re- 
search organizations which inevitably have 
affected and will continue to raise the scien- 
tific and technical skills of the Russian. 

A visitor naturally searches to find the 
incentives used to promote so much advanced 
study and research in the U. S. S. R. The 
answer came quickly. Money and prestige, 
as might be expected, are the incentives used 
even in Russia today, They are a measure 
of the value of the individual's contribution 
to the state. 

A Soviet student enters a higher technical 
school through severe competitive examina- 
tions and is considered to be working for 
the State as he would in an industrial plant. 
There are no tuition fees since last year, 
and all successful students have substantial 
scholarships. Retention of these scholar- 
ships (as well as their amounts and privi- 
leges) is related to scholastic performance, 
as is the job to which the graduating stu- 
dent has access. As has been pointed out, 
the rewards available to the engineering 
graduate—and particularly to the engineer- 
ing educator—are considerable. 

The directions in which the best talent 
tends to flow under such circumstances are 
obvious and the effect upon the quality and 
number of high-grade engineers and scien- 
tists available to the nation follows. 

Our own industrial experience has demon- 
strated, in no uncertain terms, that it is 
essential for a corporation to have a strong 
research and development program if it is 
to maintain its position relative to competi- 
tion. Our earnest competition for the fu- 
ture is no longer largely between corpora- 
tions: it is between our Nation and the 
U. S. S. R. It is a challenge to each one of 
us. 

The effects of the Russian policy for edu- 
cation and research on the development of 
the Soviet State are already clear. If the 
United States invests heavily in better edu- 
cation and basic research it can be certain 
of a high return in a few years in the wel- 
fare and material wealth of the American 
people. It is a good investment even without 
considerations of national security. Its 
achlevement, however, will take more than 
investment. 


IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAIN 


The high personal qualities and drive of 
the men who received us in their labora- 
tories and plants. 

The burdens evident in the faces of the 
people we saw in the villages—a reminder 
of our common humanity, problems, and 
hopes, and the need for justice and for peace 
in the world. 


Two Hundred and Tenth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Gen. Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, we in New 
Jersey know well the name of Casimir 
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Pulaski, for we have named a monu- 
mental skyway which soars over the 
meadows between Jersey City and New- 
ark in his memory. 

Today, March 4, marks the 210th anni- 
versary of the birth of Pulaski, that great 
Polish patriot and hero of the American 
Revolution. 

General Pulaski is a fine symbol of the 
brave people of Poland and the people 
of Polish ancestry who have contributed 
so much to the cause of freedom over the 
centuries. His entire life was spent 
fighting for the traditions of freedom 
which we all cherish. 

From the days when Pulaski fought so 
bravely in the American Revolution, we 
Americans have had a friendly feeling 
for the Polish people and sympathy with 
their struggles for liberty. 

The Polish people were one of the first 
in Europe to show a liberal spirit and, 
in spite of continual attacks by their 
neighbors, that spirit of liberty has per- 
sisted. 

Those who live in that land and those 
here and abroad who take pride in their 
Polish descent pray for that day when 
tyranny will be wiped out and the prin- 
ciples of freedom for which General Pu- 
laski fought so valiantly will again be 
restored. 


The American Legion and American 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, corre- 
spondence has previously appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD between Na- 
tional Commander John S. Gleason, Jr., 
of the American Legion, and Mr. John 
D. Silvera, a past post commander in 
New York, on the subject of civil rights. 
In order to complete this exchange of 
correspondence, I include the following 
letter: 


Fesrvary 27, 1958. 
Mr, JOHN D. SILVERA, 
670 Riverside Drive, 
New Fork, N. V. 

Dear Mr. Sri vxna: This will refer to your 
letter of February 2 addressed to me, which 
I have read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
To date I have not received your letter of 
February 2 at this headquarters. I am im- 
pelled, however, to reply inasmuch as you 
have made your comment public. 

The American Legion has, from the time 
of its organization, accepted into member- 
ship honorably discharged war veterans of 
all races and of whatever creed. The na- 
tional constitution does not permit discrimi- 
nation on either score. 

Article IV, section 1 of the bylaws of the 
national constitution provides that each post 
of the American Legion shall be the judge 
of its own membership. Upon this principle 
of autonomy, the entire organization is built. 
Because of the autonomous operation which 
the American Legion has, I do not have any 
authority to order an American Legion post 
to permit or refuse to permit the use of its 
post facilities to any group except subversive 
groups. 

With reference to the matter of post No. 214 
in Jackson, Miss., there is not presently any 
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action pending before the national organi- 
zation submitted to us by either the depart- 
ment of Mississippi or the post. As a past 

commander, you should know that if 
there is any injustice in the withdrawal of 
any charter for whatever cause or in the trial 
of a member, there is recourse under the 
constitution of the American Legion. There 
are channels through which grievances can 
be adjudicated and any post or member has 
the right of appeal all the way to the na- 
tional executive committee, which is com- 
parable in this regard to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


The American Legion is pledged to main- 
tain law and order. The American Legion 
supports and professes the obligation of all 
American citizens to abide by laws and reg- 
ulations promulgated by duly constituted 
courts and agencies of the Government. 
The American Legion does not and has never 
sanctioned the willful disobedience by any 
citizen or group of citizens of the law of the 
land. 


The American Legion is dedicated to the 
rehabilitation of sick and disabled veterans 
of all races and creeds; to care for the chii- 
dren of America of all races and creeds; to 
the development of an ever stronger Ameri- 
canism amoung our people of all races and 
creeds; and to service of all races and creeds 
for community, State and Nation. In these 
areas we are most active, and I believe suc- 
cessfully so. As long as we devote our atten- 
tion to programs based on the above objec- 
tives, we shall continue to render great and 
valuable service to the whole Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. GLEASON, Jr. 


Marketing Margins for Dairy Products, 
Beef and Pork, United States and 
Sweden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Consumers Study Subcom- 
mittee, data on marketing margins have 
been made available to me showing the 
comparative marketing margins for 
dairy products, beef, and pork in Sweden 
and in the United States in recent 
periods. 

Because of the greater distances in- 
volved in the United States as compared 
with Sweden, transportation charges 
take a larger part of the consumer's 
food dollar in this country. Also, in the 
United States a much higher percentage 
of the pork is processed into cured and 
manufactured products than in Sweden. 
This is a factor in the larger percentage 
of the consumer's dollar going for pack- 
ing and wholesaling pork in the United 
States. 

There are, of course, other factors 
which limit the direct comparability of 
these data. They are of interest, how- 
ever, for ready reference and are as 
follows: „ 
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Marketing margins for dairy products, beef 
and pork, United States and Sweden 
[Percent of consumer’s dollar] 


Commodity 


Milk (bottlod and sold through 
retall stores); 


8 ( OBER TA Tare 
Retail margin... 2. end 


‘Transport, factory cost, eto. 
Wholesale margin 
Retail murgin.-_.--....--..--- 


Retell cost eee 


Cheese: 
Farmer's Share 
‘Transport, factory cust, ete. 
Wholesale margin 
Retail margin... 


Retall cost 
Beck: 


Farmer's share 
Packing plant, wholesale mar- 


Tork: 
Farmer's share........---..--- 
Packing plant, wholesale mar- 
c rena cce 
Retail margin... 


$ Swedish Dairies Association, December 1055, 

? USDA Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Ibid. Marketing and Transportation Situation, 
Jan, 31, 1955, p. 16. 

¢Swedish beef and pork statistics are 1955 average 
prices. Sveriges Slukteriforbund (Furmers' Co-op Or- 
ganization) EPA project 285: Marketing and Distribu- 
tion of Livestock luets, 

s United States beef and pork statistics are 1955 ayer- 
age prices. AMS Mise, Publication 741, tables 51 and 
M3 and Marketing and Transportation Situation, Jan. 30, 
1007, p. 12. 


Citizenship Responsibility * 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest statements that I have seen 
on the moral responsibility of American 
citizens to the cause of good government 
is a sermon delivered by the Reverend 
N. L. Langholz, pastor of the St. John 
American Lutheran Church, of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. The sermon was deliv- 
ered on November 4, 1956, just prior to 
the general election of that year. 

Entitled “ABC's for a Responsible 
Christian Citizen,” the sermon by Rev- 
erend Langholz was awarded the George 
Washington honor medal in the spiritual 
division by the Freedom Foundation at 
Valley Forge. 

American democratic principles rest 
on a religious foundation. Jefferson rec- 
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ognized the firm relationship between 
moral and political values when he 
penned the words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, 


As Reverend Langholz points up so 
well in his sermon, the American citizen 
not only has certain moral and political 
rights, but he also has very real re- 


_ sponsibilities that he must heed if de- 


mocracy is to function. I believe that 
the members of Congress will be inter- 
terested in reading the award-winning 
sermon by Reverend Langholz which 
follows: > 
AB C'S FOR A RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIAN - 
«CITIZEN 


(Rev. N. L. Langholz, pastor at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., St. John American Lutheran (1957 
winner of George Washington Honor Medal, 
presented by Freedom's Foundation, Valley 
Forge, Pa.) ) 

Text: Matthew 5: 13-16. 

Next to the weather, politics is probably 
the most discussed topic of the day. We 
citizens of this beloved United States of 
America often complain about politics and 
Government, but we often fall to realize that 
we are the ones whose responsibility it is 
to look after them. So often we have been, 
like Little Boy Blue, under the haystack 
fast asleep. It is high time for us to wake 
up to review again the A B C's for responsible 
Christian citizenship; for Christians should 
be responsible citizens, citizens of the nigh- 
est type. 

First of all, Christians are responsible citi- 
zens by Divine plan. Christ, in our text. 
says that we are to be the “salt of the earth 
* + * the light of the world.” You and I 
are living in this world. We are social beings 
who are dependent upon government as 
God's way of maintaining order, and we are 
therefore indebted to government. 

Paul says in Romans 13: “Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God; the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Render there- 
fore to all their dues: tribute to whom tri- 
bute is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” J. B- 
Phillips translation (Letters to Young 
Churches) probably makes it even clearer: 
“The Christian and the civil law. 
Every Christian ought to obey the civil au- 
thorities, for all legitimate authority is de- 
rived from God's authority, and the exist- 
ing authority is appointed under God. To 
oppose authority then is to oppose God, 
and such opposition is bound to be pun- 
ished. 

“The honest citizen has no need to fear 
the keepers of law and order, but the dis- 
honest man will always be nervous of them. 
If you want to avoid this anxiety just lead 
a law-abiding life, and all that can come 
your way is a word of approval. The officer 
is God's servant for your protection. But 
if you are leading a wicked life you have 
reason to be alarmed. The ‘power of the 
law’ which is vested in every. legitimate offi- 
cer, is no empty phrase. He is, in fact, di- 
vinely appointed to inflict God’s punishment 
upon evildoers, 4 

“You should, therefore, obey the author- 
ities, not simply because it is the safest, but 
because it is the right thing to do. It is 
right, too, for you to pay taxes for the civil 
authorities are appointed by God for the 
good p of public order and well- 
being. Give everyone his legitimate due, 
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Whether it be rates, or taxes, or reverence, 

Or respect.“ Thus God's holy spirit speaks 
to us through His instrument, Paul. 

We sometimes take for granted the things 

t the Government performs for us, and 


are not fully appreciative of them; for in- 


conservation of our natural resources 
Which we need so much for lving— 
Water, oll, various ores, and 80 on: conserva- 
tion of the beautiful parks cf our Nation 
ere we can spend vacations or week- 
ends of relaxation and inspiration; fire pro- 
tection; police protection; and a host of other 
tems. We take these things so for granted. 
And yet think what it would be without 
hem: 
Dr. Syen Lerfeld, of Copenhagen, Den- 
at a recent theological conference at 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., said 
that during World War II when the Ger- 
Mans invaded their country, they took away 
aR police protection. He stated that “this 
Was the worst form of oppressive persecu- 
tion * * not knowing when your home 
Might be robbed * * * not knowing when 
Your wife or daughter might be viciously 
attacked not knowing when someone 
Might decide to murder you; for when there 
no policing * * * no punishment * * * 
Crime ran wild. We don't realize the bless- 
ing of the policeman on his beat, the patrol 
Car roaming the streets. And one could take 
80 many phases of the government's work, 
go. through similar questions. How 
id we like to be without it?” 
i etimes it takes the freshness of a 
oreigner's belief in America to shake us from 
Sur Little Boy Blue or Rip VanWinkle sleep. 
tape People come from a land where there 
been little freedom, little privilege, little 
rtunity, and land on the shores of this 
t land of liberty, they realize what the bless- 
ngs of American Government are. One can 
the see the joy on their faces as they spot 
Statue of Liberty, symbol of American 
treedom; or as they, weeping, kneel and kiss 
American soil for the first time. 
citizens, we need to maintain 
good government for our own welfare. Think 
t it means to have a Government that 
Bives us freedom of the press, freedom of 
» freedom of religion. 
The American Credo * outlines many of the 
Political and economic rights which protect 
dignity and freedom of the individual 
here in our beloved America: 
Right to worship God in one's own way. 
Right to free speech and press. 
Right td assemble, 
ight to petition grievances. 
ht to privacy in our homes. 
t of habeas corpus—no excessive bail. 
ght to trial by jury—innocent until 
t 


N t ho d 
move abou e. a me an 
abroad, z \ 


Right to own private property. 
Right to free elections and personal secret 
allot. (Which we Americans have just had 
Privilege of doing!) 
‘Right to work in callings and localities of 
dur choice. 
t to bargs with our em ers and 
empio guin ploy 
t to go into business, compete, and 
a profit. 
ht to bargain for goods and services in 
Tee market. 
t to contract about our affairs, 
t to the service of Government as a 
Protector and referee. 
mech to freedom from arbitrary govern- 
Nt regulation and control. 
— — 
*Letters to Young Churches, J. B. Phillips, 
the Macmillan Co. 


tig, American Credo” of Freedom's Founda- 
on. Valley Forge, Pa, 


Ours is a “Constitutional Government de- 
signed to serve the people.” These are the 
things the forefathers of our country fought 
for. These are the things our galiant Armed 
Forces have sought to defend. These are the 
things we as responsible Christian citizens 
must uphold! “To maintain the American 
way of life and pass it intact to succeeding 
generations is the responsibility of every true 
American”, of every true Christian! 

Our Nation wes founded on the funda- 
mental belief in God. We as responsible 
Christian citizens must ever see that these 
God-given freedoms are ed in our 
American way of life! Christians are re- 
sponsible citizens! 

Think, my friends, of the privileges, and 
freedoms, and opportunities that are ours as 
American citizens, and then by contrast, 
look at communistic Russia. 

What if we had to go about every day 
fearful of our speech... . fearful that some- 
one else, perhaps even someone in our own 
family, was taking what we said and using it 
against us ...so that just because of a few 
words we would be liquidated or shipped off 
to a far Siberia? z 

Think of the privilege of reading news- 
papers which can be free to express their 
opinions. In Russia the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader would not have dared to say some- 
thing against the Governor of its State, as 
the paper so freely did this past week. 
Whether or not we agree with what we read 
we glory in the fact that we have the privi- 
lege to read these things! 

And what it means to have freedom of re- 
ligion, to worship as we please, whether we 
be Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. To be able 
to gather together week after week here in 
the house of God to sing our praises to Him 
and to hear His Word. what a great 
American privilege this is. 

Sometimes, as in East Germany and the 
satellite countries, this privilege has to be 
taken away before people realize its worth. 
Church members who show up only occa- 
sionally at church show that they do not 
realize the great privilege which is theirs 
to worship the God who created them and 
preserves them * * * who redeems them and 
sanctifies them. How we as Christian citi- 
zens must work to maintain these great 
religious privileges which are ours as Ameri- 
cans. 

We Christians gre-under the command of 
Christ. We have been given the power to be 
the kind of people the world needs. We have 
been forgiven, enlightened, strengthened. 
Luke tells us in Acts 1: 8 the words of Christ: 
“Ye shall receive power after the Holy Ghost 
has come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me * * * unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

We are indebted to Christ to use this 
power for the good of the world He loves. 
Christ has made the debt we owe Him pay- 
able, in part, to others. We are debtors, 
Scriptures tell us, to all men. 

Yes, by divine plan we Christians are to 
be responsible citizens. And we are also to 
be responsible citizens for a divine purpose. 

First of all, to let God's will be known. 
Our text says: Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.“ 

What is God's will in relation to citizen- 
ship? He wants us to understand the issues 
in politics, He wants us to have a knowledge 
of the candidates. He wants us to discover 
what proportion of our self should be given 
to the government—in the service of the 
country and of its people—and the people 
of the world. 

The Christian should be the 
of citizen. We discover what God's will is 
for our life, and then we want to share 
what His will is for others. “We are not 
to hide our candle under a bushel basket, 
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but we are to put it in a candlestick on the 
rs ata. so that it might give light unto 

We should let our light shine, by express- 
ing our convictions, through party activity, 
by being an example to others. 

We Christians are responsible citizens for 
the purpose of letting God's love be shown. 
“We are the salt of the earth * * *"* Salt 
must be applied and used if it is to do any 

‘ood 


good. 4 
Motivated by the spirit of Christ, we should 


be willing to sacrifice self-interest * * * 
willing to show a concern for others. We 
should honor the office which people hold. 
As responsible Christian citizens we should 
take advantage of our privilege to vote. We 
should confer by writing and in person with 
one’s representatives in office, and let them 
know of our Christian convictions on issues. 
We should be willing to assume responsi- 
bility by functioning in a political party * * * 
by serving in public office * * by paying 
taxes. Yes, it costs; but again we ask, would 
we like to be without these government 
services? 

Christians are responsible citizens by Di- 
vine plan. We are in the world. We are 
under the command of Christ. We Chris- 
tians are responsible citizens for a divine 
Pp * * * to let God's will be known * * + 
to let God's love be shown. 

We have been discussing the fundamentals, 
the ABC's, of Christian citizenship. Now, 
following the pattern of our ABC books of 
childhood, let us take each letter of the 
alphabet, and let each letter of it be a 
directive to us in being more responsible 
Christian citizens. 

A: Accept both the rights and duties of 
a citizen as a trust from God, and as an 
opportunity through attitude, word and deed 
to influence others toward accepting goals 
for which the Christian strives, 

B: Believe that all authority is from God, 
that men and nations owe supreme loyalty 
to Him alone, and that He will weigh their 
conduct on the scales of His justice. 

C: Consider the interest of other persons 
and groups as fairly as you do your own in 
taking sides on any political issue, resisting 
appeals to prejudice and rejecting extrava- 
gant promises that cannot be fulfilled. 

D: Devote time, effort, and funds to the 
work of the political party of your choice or 
of some nonpartisan group dedicated to the 
promise and the practice of good government. 

E: Examine carefully, in the light of Chris- 
tian teachings, the claims for and against 
both the issues and the candidates which in- 
vite your support, as well as the groups and 
interests which support them and what they 
hope thereby to gain. 

F: Face jury duty, military service, co- 
operation with law-enforcement officers, and 
attendance at open meetings of la 
bodies as being among the rightful duties of a 
citizen. 

G: Give candidates and officials, especially 
representatives In the lawmaking bodies, the 
benefit of your Christ-minded thinking on 
issues needing discussion. 

H: Honor public officials as men to whom 
God has entrusted special responsibilities as 
His agents to promote the well-being of their 
fellow men, yet if necessity arises, humbly 
remind them of their accountability to the 
Lord of heaven and earth. 

I: Inform yourself on workings of your 
government: the principles on which it rests, 
the structures it uses, the pressures that bear 
upon it, and the ways in which it reaches 
its decisions. 

J: Judge men and parties not so much by 
their promises or even by their professions 
of religion as rather by their performance un- 
der the responsibilities and temptations of 
power. 

K: 
participation in governmental affairs, en- 
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couraging qualified men and women to offer 
themeelves as candidates for elective and ap- 
pointive governmental positions, 

L: Let the love of Christ for the forgotten, 
the friendless, and those with little power or 
influence guide you in taking a stand on 
issues. 

M: Make certain that church and state 
do not become intermixed, and insist that 
the church not use powers of state to achieve 

church objectives, and that the state not use 
the church for its ends. 

N: Nurture and promote attitudes of loy- 
alty,-patriotism, pride in citizenship, and love 
for country, but do not let these become and 
excuse for prejudice, oppression, or disregard 
for the rightful interests other people and 
nations, 

O: Obey all laws that are in accord with 
the laws of God and if necessary work to 
amend or to repeal any man-made laws which 
are out of date or opposed to God's law. 

P: Pray for God's blessing of a good and 
honest government and for His guidance and 
protection of faithful public servants. 

Q: Question actions and decisions of gov- 
ernmental agencies and officials which seem 
to violate Christian standards of honesty, 
justice, integrity, or morality, remembering 
that only righteousness exalteth a nation. 

R. Recognize the reality and ravages of 
sin in human life, humbly repent of your 
own shortcomings, forgive those of others, 
and rely upon the power of the Holy Spirit 
to bring men to lead better lives. 

S: Support conscientious, faithful, and 
capable public servants with words and deeds 
of appreciation, encouragement, and support, 
strengthening them to act in accord with 
the courage of their convictions. 

T: Treasure your tax payments, made hon- 
estly, willingly, and promptly, as a means 
whereby you help to advance good and to 
curb evil. 

U: Unite your efforts with those of like- 
minded persons and groups to seek goals 
pleasing to God in ways beyond the reproach 
of men. 

V: Vote conscientiously, prayerfully, and 
with a discrimination based on your study of 
candidates and issues as this has been guided 
by the Holy Spirit. 

W: Work for laws, practices, and attitudes 
that insure honesty, justice, impartiality, 
morality, protection for the weak and help- 
less, and opportunities for the full exercise 
of responsible freedom. 

X: X is the mark to make in expressing 
your careful choice on the ballot you cast at 
each local, State, and national election. 

Y: Yearn that all the rules of men would 
yield themselves to God and Join Solomon in 
praying for wisdom, knowledge, and an 
understanding heart. 

Z: Zealously study God's word, the ex- 
ample of Christ, and the lives of His Saints 
for the light they shed on the realities of 
political decisions and responsible Christian 
citizenship in the time and place to which 
God has called you. 

These are the ABC’s, the fundamentals of 
Tesponsible Christian citizenship. Our Lord 
has a plan for the governing of this world 
which involves us for the purpose of showing 
His love, by maintaining an ordered society. 
This year let Christians awake from their 
Little Boy Blue and Rip Van Winkle sleep, 
for we as Christians are responsible citizens, 


* ABC points from tract of American Lu- 
theran Church social action committee, 
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God save our native land 

And make her strong to stand 
For truth and right; 
Long may her banner wave, 
Flag of the free and the brave. 
Thou who alone canst save, 
Grant her Thy might.“ “ 

Amen. 


4 American Lutheran hymnal, No. 499. 
Tune: H. Carey. Text: J. H. Seelye, 1892. 
Credits also to sermon by J. Hoeger, of Over- 
land Park, Kans., and J. A, Schiller, Lenexa, 
Kans. 


Will H. R. 8602 Do What It Says? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8002, 
the so-called accrued expenditure ap- 
propriations bill, comes up for consid- 
eration this Wednesday, March 5. The 
paramount question is, will it do what 
it says it is designed to do? It says it 
will do three things. They are stated in 
the opening paragraph, as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that revi- 
sions in presentation of budget estimates 
and estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations are essential in order 
to provide a more informative basis for the 
enactment of appropriations by the Con- 
gress, to reduce or eliminate the large carry- 
over balances of appropriations from one 
fiscal year to another, and to bring about 
economy in Government expenditures. It is 
therefore the policy of the Congress that 
estimates for proposed appropriations will be 
determined on an annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis. 


It will not do any of these things as 
now written. I urge all Members to con- 
sider the following facts on each of these 
three things: 

WILL H. R. 8002 PROVIDE A MORE INFORMATIVE 
BASIS FOR THE ENACTMENT OF APPROPRI- 
ATIONS? 

H. R. 8002 would delude the people 
for 1 year, and to some extent for 2 
years, into thinking that a lot of money 
was being saved by the reduction of ap- 
propriations and the substitution of 
contract authority. Such a program 
would look attractive and painless, but 
the day of rude awakening would of 
course come in confusion and frustra- 
tion. 

If, for example, we had converted last 
year’s budget to this accrued expendi- 
ture basis of making the appropriations, 
we could have shown a cut of about $24 
billion. But it would have been com- 
pletely phony. 

Generally, in appropriation bills we 
now fully finance long-range programs 
for aircraft, ships, and other long-lead 
time items. Congress and the country 
know in advance just how big and ex- 
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pensive the programs are. Under H. R. 
8002 we would follow the confusing 
process of changing the appropriation 
bills to provide the following: (a) Funds 
to liquidate prior contract authority; 
(b) funds for the regular annual func- 
tions of the Government; and (c) addi- 
tional contract authority for partially 
completed programs and for the initia- 
tion of new programs. 

This would make less effective the 
work of the Appropriations Committee. 
it would be confusing to members of the 
committee and to Members of Congress 
generally, and it would tend to conceal 
from the people the fiscal actions 
Congress because the press would have 
difficulty in reporting to the people just 
what was happening to them under this 
installment-buying dollar-down con- 
tract- authority hodge-podge. 

WILL H. R. 8002 “REDUCE OR ELIMINATE THE 
LARGE CARRYOVER BALANCES OF APPROPRIA~ 
TIONS FROM ONE FISCAL YEAR TO ANOTHER’? 
Yes; it will. But therein is the catch. 

Note the word “appropriations.” ‘That 

is the catch, because it says nothing 

whatever about what would happen to 
contract authority carryovers. If you 
will look at section 2, and the committee 
report, you will see that contract author- 
ity is to be substituted for appropria” 

tions for things that run beyond 1 

year. What would happen there? 

What would happen if the shift were 
made to the suggested basis of appropri- 
ating, would be the elimination of large 
unexpended appropriation balances— 
which, of course, is not cash in the 
Treasury—and substitution of large un- 
funded contract authorization balances: 
Under either system, the grant of au- 
thority to obligate the Treasury to future 
cash expenditure occurs at the outset 
A fiscal system cannot change the oper? 
ating realities of the vast and complex 
programs of the Government or th 
point of time at which the necessities of 
the situation make a claim on the 
Treasury. Under either system, thé 
large carryovers—and there will be sim- 
ilar large carryovers under both— 


consist of (a) outstanding obligations 


and (b) unobligated amounts. Under 
either system, the die is cast as to even- 
tual payment when the obligation is cre- 
ated. On this important point of timing 
of the obligation to future payment, 
therefore, the proposition is essentially a 
distinction without a difference. The 
day of reckoning—the day of payment— 
is inevitable and, furthermore, the pay 
ment will normally occur at the same 
time under either system. Once the ob- 
ligation or commitment sets the ma- 
chinery in motion, the Congress can do 
little if anything to postpone the day 
cash payment. 

This is partial funding. And the pres 
ent Budget Director, who urges H. R. 
8002, is against partial funding. Here 
is what he stated in a letter of May 17 
1957—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

23, page 6689; 
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I believe we should continue to follow the 
Procedure of fully funding the pro- 
CUrement of all items necessary for the full 
- Operation of such major things as airplanes, 
„and ships when the initial appropria- 
tion is made. We would lose budgetary con- 
of these programs if we adopted a policy 

ot partial funding for such items. 


This statement from the executive 
branch—from one who is supporting 
H. R 8002—ought to be read and re- 
Tead by those who advocate H. R. 8002, 
because H.R. 8002 would require exactly 
What the Budget Director says should 
Not be done. 

H. R. 8002 “BRING ABOUT ECONOMY IN 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES"? 


Some of the proponents have said it 
Would, but it will not. The people have 
been told it would. The Hoover Com- 

n never said it would save a specific 
Sum. The task force expressed a belief 
that about $4 billion annually could rea- 
Sonably be expected to be saved. Merely 
a belief. No proof. No evidence. Just 
Picked out of the air. 

Now, what do they lay their belief on? 
The main objective of his bill, so they 
Say, is to compel a systematic review and 
Teauthorization each year of the large 
Unexpended carryover balances, They 
suggest that, somehow, a formal, pre- 
Scribed procedure for such review will 

vast savings, But not a shred of 
evidence to prove savings has ever been 
offered because none exists. 
The standing practice of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has been to re- 
View the balances each year in the hear- 
ings in order to be able intelligently to 
arrive at determination of new appro- 
Priations to be added to the carryovers 
or balances to be transferred or with- 
drawn, The Budget Bureau does the 
Same thing. Mr. Brundage—and the 

e thing is that he supports H. R. 
9002 — made this statement in a letter of 
May 17, 1957 to Senator SALTONSTALL. 
t appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 23, at page 6689: 

Tn preparing the 1958 budget we gave very 
Careful consideration to the use of balances 
Wherever possible in lieu of requesting new 
authority for 1958. 


But what about the vast savings? Will 
the bill in its present form save money? 
Mr. Brundage, the Budget Director, is 
for the bill. And he makes up the budget. 
iit will save vast sums, he surely ought 
be the one who could put his finger 
on any savings and tell us where, how 
uch, and in what manner. 

But what is Mr. Brundage's opinion as 
the validity of claimed savings? Here 
his opinion—and it is devastating. 

Here are quotes from hearings of the 
1056 ittee on Appropriations of June 18, 


Mr. CNN. I would be glad if the Direc- 
tor Would tell us how they propose by this 
ge in the budgetary system to make a 
Ving of $4 billion annually. 
toe: Brunpacr. The chairman of the task, 
Orce, Mr. CANNON, said that he had estimated 
$4 billion by taking 84% percent of all the 
t trollable expenditures per year and, quite 
l akly, I would rather not express an opin- 
ae either the computation or how they 
sees CANNON. That is what we are anxious 
i TS you do. You know a saving of $4 bil- 
annually is a very impressive objec- 
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tive. * * * I would like to know how you 
propose to save $4 billion by this change in 
the system. 

Mr. Beunnace, I would not say we would 
save $4 billion in this way. I think it will 
save money and give better control, but I 
have never been willing to estimate what any 
savings would amount to. It is too intan- 

ble. 
oe Gannon. This idea has been sold to the 
country, Iam getting letters asking “Why do 
you not adopt this plan and save $4 billion 
every year?” 

Mr. Brunpace, I avoided mentioning any 
savings in any testimony or correspondence 
I have on the subject. 

Mr. Cannon. I am not differing with you. 
I am not objecting. I merely want more in- 
formation on the subject. 

- Mr. Bruwpace, I feel satisfied that we will 
save several million dollars. 

Mr. Cannon. Several million? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. There is a great difference be- 
tween several million and the $4 billion ad- 
vertised. The fact that you are satisfied does 
not necessarily ) satisfy us. 


Mr, Speaker, there it is in black and 
white. Not billions of savings. Not even 
millions. Just a feeling of satisfaction 
that it would save several million. And, 
Mr. Brundage even avoids any mention 
of that in testimony or correspondence. 

Mr. Speaker, hard experience of the 
Committee on Appropriations over the 
years shows that this bill, as now written, 
will cost more money, not save money. 
It will do so partly because it requires 
that we return to the use of contract au- 
thority as a substitute for appropriations 
which run beyond 1 year. 


More Junk Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Kendallville News- 
Sun, Kendallville, Ind., which I think is 
particularly timely just now: 

More JUNK MAIL 


With President Eisenhower dispatching an= 
other letter to Russian Premier Bulganin, the 
world’s attention is called again to this 
unique but remarkably unfruitful corre- 
spondence. 

Some historian may one day wrap these’ 
letters into a single bundle and publish them 
as has been done with some of the memorable 
correspondence between great literary figures. 

But he will not do it under any misappre- 
hension that these are literary gems. Nor 
can it be done with the conviction that the 
letters represent significant progress in un- 
derstanding between the two most powerful 
nations in the mid-20th century. 

In truth, all they represent on the Russian 
side is one more propaganda device designed 
to convince the world’s gullible peoples that 
the Soviet Union is hard bent for peace and 
disarmament. It is a weapon of pressure, 
and the Russians are quite good at initiating 
pressure, 

On our side, the President must answer 
Bulganin's letters because not to do so would 
only compound the impression the Kremlin 
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seeks to impart—that it is Russia which 
really is concerned for peace. j 

Since we must answer them, we try to put 
them to some real use by sounding out the 
Russians on such matters as terms of dis- 
armament, conditions for a summit meeting, 
ete. But we do this without any illusion 
that we will get straight replies. We just 
play the chance that we might. 

This correspondence, begun by the Rus- 
sians and couched in tones which suggest a 
warmhearted approach to the mutual prob- 
lems of two great states, merely serves as one 
more weary illustration of how a ruthless 
marauder may poison all the channels of 
contact between peoples who surely desire 
peace above all else. 


Chicago’s Triden League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I will insert a few remarks of mine with 
an accompanying letter from the Triden 
League, 6313 South Harvard Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

The Triden League is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan association of neighbors of the 
Englewood area who are interested in im- 
proving civic, social, and educational af- 
fairs of their community. 

As a result of the formation of this 
league, the success with which they are 
meeting, other similar groups are being 
formed in various parts of Chicago. The 
work of this group of public-spirited men 
and women is of great worth to the resi- 
dents of the Englewood area. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune’s editorial 
writer, Joseph Egelhof, has written many 
interesting and helpful articles about the 


“activities of this splended group. 


The Tribune and Mr-£gelhof are to be 
commended for this community cervice, 
I wish the Recorp to show a letter from 
the Triden League to Mr. Egelhof: 

THE Trrorn LEAGUE, 
Chicago, February 26, 1958. 
Mr. JOSEPH EGELHOF, - 
Editorial Department, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. Eaxl nor: The undersigned om - 
cers of the Triden League remember with / 
appreciation the helpful and interesting arti- 
cles you wrote about our Englewood problems 
a few months back and we write to report 
progress even though there may be no point 
for a story. 

First. Your articles enabled us to get Capt. 
Edwin T. LeFevour to replace Captain 
Brietzke, Captain LeFevour and the entire 
personnel of the Englewood Police Station 
are giving us 100 percent police coverage of 
the district and cooperation efficient and 
cheerfully—in fact they are visiting us and 
with us every day and evening and asking us 
often what more help can they give us. The 
district still seems to be an area which the 
lawless like to visit and work but the police 
treat them rough. Robbery with gun, strong- 
arm robbery, rape, attempted rape, burglary, 
and pocket-book snatching are still the major 
crimes, Notwithstanding, the police are do- 
ing all and everything they can. We could 
not ask more. 

Second. Our escort service has grown to 
nearly 600 trips per month; most are middle- 
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aged women who work late at night, get off 
the bus, elevated, streetcars, Rock Island at 
63d and State, and Western Indiana Railroad 
at 63d and Wallace Depots. We have about 
40 with autos who work 2 hours once a week, 
escorting; and also about 40 volunteers who 

do desk service answering calls, etc., and 
about 20 young fellows who do investigating 
securing information for the police. Our 
relationship in this latter service has proven 
helpful in numerous cases. It is surprising 
how many pick this area to commit deeds, 
apparently unmindful of how diligently it is 
now being policed. 

Third. Several communities are at work 
now organizing similar organizations, No 
one gets paid for seryice and for some of the 
volunteers this is the first civic service they 
have rendered and seem to enjoy the work 
which is systemized to a couple hours per 
week—some give more. 

Fourth. The operation goes on 6 nights per 
‘week and if you care to come out and see the 
persons coming in for escorts and those going 
and coming with their cars in use, some Fri- 
day from 6 to 10 o'clock would be a good time, 

Again thanking you for the help you gave 
us in getting straightened out in police 
cooperation, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
Trinen Leacve or ENGLEWOOD, 
Jonn H. LYLE, Attorney. 


The name Triden was chosen since it 
symbolizes the manner the members use 
in tackling a problem. A triden is a 
prod with sharp points. 

The league’s declaration is as follows: 

DECLARATION 


Every citizen has a constitutional right 
to walk the streets of Chicago and to carry 
with him, in safety, funds for his current 
needs. Every woman has a constitutional 
right to use the streets and public places in 
Chicago, and on those streets and in those 
places to be secure in her person and to be 
free from molestation, robbery or assault. 

Now, therefore, be it known that the Tri- 
den League, and all members thereof, mu- 
tually pledge assistance each to the other 
and express intent to employ, individually or 
by concerted action, any and all lawful 
means necessary incuding support and as- 
sistance to law-enforcement authorities to 
ald and protect its members and will, by 
such course, make certain the security of 
these rights. 

Tue TRIDEN LEAGUE. 


Ezra Has Got To Go, Says Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to 
insert the following article, entitled 
“Ezra Has Got To Go, Says Politics,” 
which appeared in the advertising copy 
of the Laguna Beach (Calif.) Lumber 
Co.: 

Ezra Has Gor To Go, Says Potrrics 

It is a political year and of course every 
politician of any party must feel sorry for 
the farmer. Crops of all kinds are very 
abundant, despite controls, supports, subsi- 
dies and Government money going for the 


feeding of racehorses. But the political 
crop is colossal. 
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Politicians want their jobs or some other 
politician's job and their records are as a 
rule nothing with which to point with pride; 
rather they should be viewed with alarm. 
But no politician will assume blame when 
a goat is handy, So Ezra Taft Benson, who 
still clings to the idea that basic economic 
laws cannot be abridged for long by politics 
e © © jis the goat. 

Ezra is of course to blame for the falling 
off in sales of automobiles, After all, farmers 
buy autos and trucks and quota sales are 
off because Ezra Taft Benson sticks to his 
guns on economics. 

Ezra is guilty of causing whatever slump 
there is in building in the United States, all 
because he thinks farmers deserve fair but 


not partial treatment by the Government.. 


Ezra has got, to go. i 

Ezra is at fault because the stock market 
cannot make up its mind which way to jump 
on what day. Farmers unsure of their sub- 
sidies will not speculate in stocks, so Ezra 
must go. 

The United States Navy is having trouble 
getting its Vanguard off the testing ground. 
Undoubtedly Ezra ls to blame some way or 
another. 

It may be a thin thread of circumstantial 
evidence, but Ezra is the best available goat. 
The politicians say he has to go, 

He believes in fair, impartial treatment for 
all segments of our economic life and thinks 
farmers are really honest enough as a whole 
to accept fairness instead of special treat- 
ment. But he's wrong. Ezra has got to go. 
Politicians must feel sorry for farmers. It's 
traditional. 

But Ezra does not know this. He is honest, 
sincere, and right. No laws, politicians or 
nation can long ignore a basic law of eco- 
nomics, as this Nation is trying to do. Be- 
cause Ezra stands up and says so and causes 
the faces of politicians to turn red and white 
by turns, he must go. 

There are elections to be won. Ezra Taft 
Benson is standing in the way. He is right. 
Farmers and politicians know it. But he 
must go. This is a political year. Honesty 
and commonsense are not political assets, 
yet Ezra insists on sticking with them and 
the politicians are stuck with him, It's just 
pe much in an election year. Ezra has got 

go. 

LAAUNA BEACH LUMBER Co, 


If We Fall, They’ll Come, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last week there was held in Washington, 
D. C., thə big pep rally for foreign aid. 
Some 500 persons attended this day long 
session at which President Eisenhower, 
ex-President Truman, Dean Acheson, 
Vice President Nixon, Adlai Stevenson, 
Tom Dewey, and so forth spoke. It was 
a gala occasion, j 

This meeting was “unprecedent,” to 
use the word of Eric Johnston, motion- 
picture czar. Mr. Johnston says, he will 
organize regional meetings throughout 
the United States to further the pur- 
poses of this propaganda drive. There 
is only one basic design for these meet- 
ings; namely, to put the pressure on 
Congress for a $3.9 billion foreign aid 
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appropriation when there is already $3 
billion available for the doubtful pur- 
pose of foreign aid. Seldom has such a 
drive been made on the Congress, It 
certainly is unprecedented. 

But while this drive was being made 
in Washington, the editors back home 
in rural America were looking at this 
propaganda campaign in a different 
light. Here is what a widely read rural 
editor, Mr. Ned Huycke, of the Ellsworth 
Reporter, Ellsworth, Kans., had to say 
in his editorial: 

Ir WE FALL, THEY'LL Come, Too 


At long last the reaction of public sentl- 
ment is beginning to penetrate the hide- 
bound squanderers and globetrotters at the 
Nation’s Capital, and if some of these law: | 
makers would stay at the post to which they 
were elected long enough to hear the voice 
of the people they would receive the man- 
date from the taxpaying public that they are 
up in arms against foreign-aid spending. 

Monday of this week, President Eisenhower 
called a meeting of handpicked politicians 
for the purpose of formulating a policy 
whereby this committee, with the President's 
blessing, could issue propaganda as to why 
“foreign ald is such a drastic necessity for the 
protection of our country from enemy at- 
tack,” 

No doubt there will be those who will be- 
come alarmed over any news which these 
learned men will send forth over the waves of 
propaganda—but to us this method of de- 
tense is getting awful threadbare and ragged 
around the edges. Since World War II we 
have been “warding off the enemy through 
foreign ald”; but in our opinion, had foreign 
aid never been conceived, we as a country 
and as individuals would have been much 
better off. The countless billions spent in 
the name of foreign ald have bought only 
blackmail, and made enemies of nations 
which would have accepted our leadership on 
an honorary basis, without the tint of scandal 
and envy of our country because of our boast 
of wealth, i 

It is rather late to try to right the wrong 
which foreign aid created for the United 
States In the world of nations; we can only 
hope that the peoples of the world will un- 
derstand that the Common John Citizen of 
the United States is not to blame for the 
arrogant methods which have been in the 
foreground by those at the head of our Gov- 
ernment spending. We hope that these peo- 
ples of foreign lands will understand that the 
common man in America is working hard for 
his daily wage and in addition is taxed to 
desperation so that money can be squandered 
to all corners of the world by those in power- 

Here is just a word of sensible advice to 
the “chosen committee,” and all other fac- 
tions dealing with the spending of our 
money—we cannot take any more taxes—iD 
fact the American public is up in arms for 
a cut of the already existing taxes, regardless 
of whether unemployment continues to rise 
or fall. Income taxes are pulling us, the 
common people, to destruction, and when we 
fall we will take those who are squandering 
our life’s earnings, along with us. 


His Job: Tell the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of Newsweek magazine con- 
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tains a very perceptive article about Dr. 
Raymond Joseph Saulnier, Chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 


I should like to call the attention of 
My colleagues to one of the points well 
Made in this article—a point frequently 
Overlooked in the mass of debate on the 
4 r of the House concerning the pres- 
2 business recession. I refer to the 
act that the Federal Reserve Board, an 
th pendent agency, was responsible for 

e So-called tight-money policy during 

Period this policy was in effect. 
pa, further, that Dr. Saulnier as the 
Sident’s chief economic adviser op- 
the continuation of the tight- 
Money policy in advance of the Board’s 
eventual decision to relax this policy. 
Inder leave to extend my remarks in 
Recorp, I include this article on Dr. 
Saulnier: 


His Jon: TELL THE PRESIDENT 


Raymond Joseph Saulnier, a trim, well- 
to economics professor. who is known 
friends as Steve, could very likely walk 
ugh the White House press room with- 
Sut being recognized. Yet, as Chairman of 
© President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
is the key figure in Washington's No. 1 
tical issue. Saulier, more than any one 
» Molds administration opinion on the 
é of the economy—and masterminds its 
parent campaign to restore confidence to 
nited States businessmen. i 
A deliberate, thorough, but unspectacular 
vr ara Saulnier sees himself as a confiden- 
aid to the President. He thus refuses all 
for TV appearances, public speeches, or 
8 interviews. His tight schedule leaves 
PY no time for all this, even if it weren't 
hen his policy. He hasn't, for instance, 
à a chance to play golf (in the low 80's on 
8 day) since coming to Washington, 
10 ving him his only other form of exercise— 
Ng walks. Nor does Saulnier join in Wash- 
‘gton’s social whirl, 


BOLD FORECASTER 


on Uinier's business forecasting record is 
© to inspire confidence, Last fall, while 
of the administration were still pre- 
pied with holding down inflation, Saul- 
Preg aed a leading role in convincing the 
ident that the economy was slowing 
ave and that bold budgeting for the com- 
beep cal year was in order. The President 
ed up his expenditure programs and 
for t ahead with heavy contract placement 
Mmanatary orders. Without these decisions, 
be NY economists believe, the recession might 
far more severe, (But right now, some 
fight Mists criticize Saulnier for trying to 
bon the slump with what they call a “jaw- 
© Campaign” to restore confidence.) 

CEA Chairman Saulnier's job is often con- 
— with that of special Presidential as- 
cern t Gabriel Hauge. But Hauge is con- 
Probie mainly with the practical, political 
the ems of economic policy (for example, if 
Cla President has to decide on a tariff escape 

se, Hauge checks with agencies and Con- 
freeamen affected). Saulnier’s advice, more 
hednical and theoretical, must get to the 

of purely economic problems. 
tims ier’s economic views are somewhat 
Dumlar to those of his predecessor, Arthur P. 
tele (who still talks to the President by 
Phone occasionally). A graduate of Mid- 
a College with a doctor of philosophy 
Mead from Columbia, Saulnier has known 
Year Orked with his predecessor for some 20 
1953 When Burns went to Washington in 
New’ Saulnier, then teaching economics at 
Con. Tork Barnard College became a CEA 
tant (he was made a full council mem- 
Prog” 1955). Saulnier often reverts to his 
*Ssional habits in small group discus- 
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sions—taking off his watch and lecturing for 
a prescribed period. 
QUIET BATTLER 


But while politicians on Capitol Hill rate 
49-year-old Saulnier as less forceful than 
either Burns or the last Democratic CEA 
Chairman, Leon Keyserling, he is no pussy- 
footer. He carried on a quiet but vigorous 
battle with Federal Reserve officials when 
they persisted in pursuing their tight-money 
policy last year even as economic trends (in 
Saulnier’s view) called for a stimulus. He 
waged an equally vigorous (and victorious) 
fight with Budget Director Percival Brundage 
against a spending holddown for the current 
fiseal year. 

“We didn’t all agree with him,” said a 
member of the Joint Economic Committee 
after hearing Saulnier testify on the eco- 
nomic situation recently, “but we were all 
impressed with his savvy. He's the kind of a 
guy who doesn’t make up his mind in too 
much of a hurry. But when he does, he's 
got the guts to go to bat for his ideas.” 


An Urgent Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Spèaker, I am 
again calling attention to the urgent 
problem of the dairy farmers of my dis- 
trict by inserting in the Record a letter 
addressed to me by the directors of the 
Whatcom County Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion on behalf of their 1,600 members. 

This letter, dated February 25, 1958, 
indicates what is happening all over the 
country as far as the dairy farmer is 
concerned. These farmers are getting 
less money for their product, while at 
the same time their costs of operation 
are rising. 

This is why the farmers of my district 
urge, as I do, that dairy price supports 
continue at 75 to 90 percent of parity, 
and that the Congress be given the op- 
portunity to consider the dairy self-help 
plan. 

The letter follows: 


Wratcom COUNTY 
DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION,. 
Bellingham, Wash., February 25, 1958. 
Representative Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm; As directors of the Whatcom 
County Dairymen’s Association representing 
1,600 dairy farmers, we wish to urge you to 
do everything possible to maintain’ the 
present parity on dairy products. 

It is a well known fact, that when the 
farmer's economy is affected, the entire 
national economy is depressed. The drastic 
steps being taken to lower parity to 78 
percent will further reduce an already inad- 
equate income, and aggravate national 
economy. 

There is no justification for lowering re- 
turns to farmers who are already badly 
underpaid compared to other living stand- 
ards, and particularly when the manufactur- 
ing and processing of their products are 
constantly rising through labor and equip- 
ment costs. We have just completed labor 
negotiations which will cost our members 
an additional $75,000 per year. 

We are in favor of a well organized, self 
help plan, There is no reason to doubt but 
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that an equitable self help program for the 
dairy industry can be evolved, but until such 
time that such a plan can be put into effect, 
parity prices should be maintained at the 
present level. 

We appreciate your past cooperation, and 
ask that you take a firm stand to maintain 
parity at the present level. 

Yours very truly, 

WHATCOM County DAMY MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION, 

LYLE HUNTER. 

O. M. VANDER GRIEND. 

ROBERT EASTERBROOK., 

WILLIAM MIZE. 

HENRY F. POLINDER. 


Direct-Mail Advertising and the Welfare 
of Small Business: The Need for Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, how 
many of the 250,000 third-class permit 
holders are small-business men who need 
and deserve a measure of subsidy with 
respect to the direct-mail advertising 
they use? The Postmaster General does 
not know, the Department of Commerce 
does not know; even Harry J. Maginnis, 
the candid and able representative of 
the Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 
does not know. 

It is high time we found out. 

I do know that many small-business 
men in southwestern Oregon and else- 
where in the Nation will be hurt by dras- 
tic and sudden increases in the cost of 
sending third-class mail. I also know 
that many huge corporations flood the 
mail with third-class communications 
and do not need or deserve any measure 
of subsidy. 

Attempting to draw a legislative line 
is a duty Congress has long ignored. If 
no such line can be feasibly drawn, then 
the rates should be increased until the 
users are paying their full allocated costs 
for the service they get, but this should 
not be done so suddenly as to put many 
valuable small-business enterprises into 
bankruptcy or at least into the ashcan. 

I think Harry Maginnis makes some 
good points in the following statement he 
had printed on a full page of Roll Call 
February 5, 1958. Certainly Mr. Sum- 
merfield did not sustain the burden of 
proof when he proposed the drastic in- 
crease in third-class mail rates. On the 
other hand, as I have often told Harry 
Maginnis, there is also a duty on the part 
of the third-class mailers to bring be- 
fore the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees impartial evidence showing 
the effect of these increases on enter- 
prises validly called small businesses and 
to help us draw that legislative line be- 
tween those who may deserve a measure 
of subsidy, at least for a period, and 
heii who should pay their full allocated 
cost. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following statement by Harry J. Ma- 
ginnis in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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Nononr Reads Tr. Nosopy Wars It, Evenyr- 
BODY THROWS It Away 


This often-heard generalization refers, of 
course, to direct-mail advertising. Unfor- 
tunately, some Members of Congress use the 
phrase when attacking the advertising-sales 
tool’of the 250,000 third-class permit holders 
in the United States, 90 percent of them small 
businessmen. 

A few equally silly generalizations are: 

You should hold your breath when passing 
a Chinese laundry. 

A broken mirror means 7 years bad luck. 

Gentlemen prefer blondes. 

All fat people are happy. 

Politicians are crooks. 

ARE BUSINESSMEN IN YOUR STATE DEMENTED? 

Third-class mall has existed since 1863. In 
1957 businessmen put 15,700,000,000 pieces of 
such sales literature in the mail. They paid 
$281 militon in third-class postage. Nobody 
knows for sure how many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars were spent to create and pro- 
duce this sales literature, but the amount is 
substantial. Enough goods ($15 billion worth 
in 1957) were sold to provide a livelihood for 
4 to 5 million American citizens. These busi- 
nessmen are proceeding on the assumption 
that it is not sinful to sell the goods pro- 
duced by American labor and to enjoy a profit. 
Their use of this deferred service category 
mail—which is handled by the Post Office 
during slack periods—has been beneficial all 
around. They pay bleacher prices and don't 
expect box-seat handling of thelr mall, 
Remember these facts the next time you hear 
that old chestnut, “Nobody reads it, nobody 
wants it, everybody throws it away.” 

THE NEWSPAPERS AND CONSTITUENT MAIL 


“All very. true,” Members of Congress will 
say, “but what about all the complaints I 
am getting about ‘Junk’ mail.” 

The answer is very simple. 

In spite of all you may have heard about 
the divorcement of editorial policy of ‘news- 
papers from the business end, publishers 
still depend on the advertising dollar to 
keep their presses running. They are con- 
stantly after more advertising dollars and 
some of them don't like it one bit when the 
small-business man discovers third-class 
mall to be an ideal selling tool. 

Of course, the best way to destroy compe- 
tition is to tie a dirty label on it. Thus the 
continuing junk“ mail attacks by some 
newspapers. Constituents read these edi- 
torlals and then write to you. Unfortu- 
nately, the 250,000 small-business firms and 
the 4 to 5 million Americans who make 
their living through direct-mail sales don't 
have editorial columns. Representatives and 
Senators rarely get a glimpse of their side of 
the case. 


THE TRULY SAD PART OF THE STORY 


For better or for worse, all these thou- 
sands of small-business firms have going for 
them is the undersigned and a few Members 
of Congress who understand the economics 
of the second largest advertising medium in 
the world. We have appeared before House 
and Senate committees seven times. In 1952 
we did a pretty bad job. The Congress hiked 
the third-class rate 50 percent. The 250,000 
third-class permit holders are still shoulder- 
ing that substantial increase, and at a time 
when the administration is trying to hold 
down the cost of living. 

Buried on some remote page of the pend- 
ing postal rate increase bill is a provision 
which would make the increase 150 per- 
cent—yes, 150 percent. (From 810 per 
thousand letters in June 1952 to $25.) If 
this is legislation designed to help the small- 
business man in an era of mammoth corpo- 
rate mergers, we will be pleased to distribute 
gratis somebody’s explanation of the great 
gains which are about to be heaped on the 
little fellow. 
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THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
SINCLAIR WEEKS 


We-don't expect Members of Congress to 
plow through volumes of postal-rate hear- 
ings to learn what spokesmen for business 
in the Eisenhower administration have said 
on behalf of thousands upon thousands of 
small-business mailers. 

We can save you the trouble. - Neither 
Mr. Weeks nor Mr. Barnes has the slightest 
idea what will happen to the 250,000 small- 
business mailers if and when the 150 per- 
cent third-class rate increase is approved. 

Calvin Coolidge achieved a steep increase 
in third-class postal rates. Within 3 years 


he had to come to Congress and ask for a 


reduction in the rate to its former level. 
Let's not repeat that legislative bobble. 


CANINE RETRIBUTION 


There's one generalization we didn't list 
at the beginning. It is said that “every 
dog has his day.” It just may happen that 
the small-business mailer eventually will 
ask: Why was it too much trouble for my 
Representative in Congress to ask Mr. Weeks 
or Mr. Barnes for some facts before putting 
me out of business with a 150 percent in- 
crease in rates? 

Putting people out of business may be a 
good way to improve the postal service and 
increase Federal revenues but we still prefer 
to believe that brunettes have their appeal 
and that there are some unhappy fat peo- 
ple in the world. 

Harry J. MacInnis, 
Associated Third Class Mail Users, 
Washington, D. C. 


Clothing for Needy Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in the House of Representa- 
tives to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a most appropriate editorial 
written by my friend, Jimmy Gillentine, 
who publishes the Hereford Brand at 
Hereford, Tex. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

“We certainly appreciate the public’s re- 
sponse,” said Principal L. C. Thomas, of Cen- 
tral School, in reference to a deluge of cloth- 
ing which appeared this week as the result 
of an appeal to keep needy children warm, 

Mr. Thomas, standing beside a small moun- 
tain of clothing, pointed out that much of 
it was new, no doubt purchased and brought 
to the school in answer to the appeal. 

Like Mr. Thomas, many others of us are 
humble when we pause to give thanks for 
the bighearted generosity of people. For a 
brief time we are prone to forget the world's 
evils, the sputniks, the ever-growing toll of 
traffic fatalities, even the murders, sex crimes 
and banditry which appears in the day’s news. 

Most people are basically good. Their re- 
sponse to such occasional call is sincere and 
spontaneous. Hereford and west Texas may 
be above the general average on this score, 
but when we view the answer to United Fund 
drives and other appeals in our large cities, 
we find them a little different from most 
other Americans. 

As human beings, we often malign and 
criticize the human race; our pastors, our 
newspapers and our magazines head the van- 
guard in this all-American pastime. When 
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everything is said and done, though, we do 
have a wonderful country, and some of the 
finest people the world has ever known, 


“The People of America Cannot Be Se- 
cure if They Are Progressively Sepa- 
rated From the Information That 
Guides the Nation’s Leaders” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the title 
above is a quotation from an important 
editorial in the Portland Oregonian fox 
Sunday, February 2, which editorial is 
entitled “Security Should Not Be a Po- 
litical Tool.“ The editorial also points 
out that “the real security and necessi- 
ties of the war and postwar years in 
Washington have been used as an excuse 
to extend the practice of security int? 
the service of interests that are purely 
political, departmental or person 
whereas real security embraces only 
national interests.” 


That is an excellent statement of thé 
situation as it exists. I pledge myself to 
continue to do what I can to unc 
such perversions of security and to de- 
nounce them for the great danger they 
are to our form of government. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow” 
ing editorial: 

Securtry SHoutp Nor Be a Pourricat. TOM 


The resolution of the major conflicts e 
tween the undeniable right of the Preside? 
to withhold certain confidential matters 
from the legislative branch of the Govern“ 
ment, on the one hand, and the people“ 
right to know, on the other, is growing 
important every day. Currently at issue is 
the Gaither report, which Mr, Eisenhower 
commissioned as an aid to the 4 
making functions of his administration and 
access to which he has specifically denied 
both to Members of Congress and to the 
public at large. 

First, the precedential unassailability 2 
Mr. Eisenhower's position must be mad 
clear. Every United States President, be 
ginning with George Washington, has, uno, 
occasion, found it necessary to exert th 
Executive's independence of the legislative 
branch by denying the latter confiden”” 
information. The authority to do so is esi 
sential to the principle of the separation 
powers. Congress also has its executive ve 
sions and secrets from which the executi 
branch and the people are excluded. w: 
Eisenhower has a point in explaining tha 
he cannot expect responsible persons to es 
pare for him confidential unl ae 
those reports are actually to be kept co 
dential. 

As it happens, however, the Gaither report 
is a poor example of executive security. the 
first printing totaled 200 copies and, In n, 
very nature of things in official Washingtoni 
a number of these got into the handi jar 
executives who found it in their particu e 
interest to leak essential excerpts. Sor 
newspapermen obtained copies long enous 
to scan the findings and recommenda plio 
As a result, both Congress and the pu 
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are left with apprehensions based on sec- 
©nd-hand reports that may or may not be 

representative of the information 
available to the President. 

reover, there can be no doubt whatever 
that officials in the executive branch have 
abused their authority to withhold sensi- 
tive information. In some instances they 
have gone so far as to leak classified infor- 
Mation to selected units of the press as a 
Means of advancing the selfish interest of a 
Single service or agency. For example, a 
Spokesman for the Air Force not long ago 

to the New York Times a high-alti- 
tude photograph of the carrier Forrestal, 
Presumably to illustrate the vulnerability 
Of the Navy's big craft. The Pentagon, how- 
ever, refused to release the same picture or 
any others in a series of the Forrestal. In 
November 1956, the Central Intelligence 
Cy leaked to favored newspapers the fact 
t it had given the White House 24 hours’ 
Rotice that a British-French-Israeli attack 
Would be launched on Egypt. This leak came 
du the eve of a congressional committee in- 
Vestigation of the CIA budget. 

e bureaucratic attitude that results in 
Such expedient violation of the executive 
branch’s own security regulations is perhaps 
best exemplified in the following paragraph 
its an Alr Force memorandum setting forth 
1068 ormation policy “lasting through mid- 


he Flooding the public with facts is very 
Ipful,” the memorandum advises key- Air 
Porce officers and executives. But facts, 
. and more facts are quite useless unless 
ey implant logical conclusions. Facts must 
Convincing, demonstrated living salesmen 
Of practical benefits. These are the only kind 
facts that mold opinions and channel the 
Vibrant tensions of public thinking.” 
ere, in bold relief, is a shocking mis- 
8 ption of the Government's authority 
Nd duty to withhold only that information 


that could be of possible benefit to a poten- 


ie or & menace to the national 
y. 
The real security necessities of the war 
Postwar years in Washington have been 
Used as an excuse to extend the practice of 
ity into the service of interests that 
© purely political, departmental, or per- 
» Whereas real security embraces only 
Rational interests. Separation of powers by 
el Means implies the complete mutual ex- 
Usiveness of the three branches of Govern- 
ment. Nor does it sanction in any way the 
wiiusiveness of departments or services 
ple a branch; it is utter folly, for exam- 
» for the Army to keep secrets from the 
Avy and vice versa. 
Maast important of all is this consideration: 
the People of America cannot be secure if 
fo.) are progressively separated from the in- 
In mation that guides the Nation's leaders. 
thee long run, such separation is a threat to 
National safety much greater than any 
posi ble consequence of a policy of free access 
the Government's business, 


Statement of Gov. Averell Harriman, of 
New York, Before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


~ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
rAd Tuesday, March 4, 1958 
- HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
a to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
the statement made by Governor 
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Harriman, of New York, before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Public Roads, on 
February 21, 1958: 

I am grateful to Senator Gorg and the 
members of this committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today. 

Since taking office as Governor of New 
York State 3 years ago, I have given continu- 
ous attention to the improvement of our 
highway systems. My concern has been for 
both the reconstruction of existing State 
highways and the creation of an interstate 
system of expressways connecting the major 
centers of population and industry through- 
out the United States. 

New York is the most populous of the 
States. It leads all others in manufacturing, 
and is the most important financial and 
commercial center of the Nation. New York 
draws visitors from all over the country and 
in fact the world. It is the second highest 
State in the number of registered automo- 
biles, and in annual motor fuel consump- 
tion. As such, it contributes a large per- 
centage of the revenues available to the Fed- 
eral Government for highway purposes. 

With these factors in mind, I vigorously 
supported the efforts of Senator Gore and 
his colleagues in the Senate and the House 
during 1958 and 1956 when they faced the 
difficult task of preparing legislation to es- 
tablish a national program to meet highway 
needs. I believe the Gore-Fallon Act which 
resulted is basically sound legislation. Un- 
der its provisions, many States have been 
able to take long steps toward the realiza- 
tion of the ambitious goals set by this pro- 
gram. 

A construction program of this size not 
only improves our transportation. facilities, 
but serves as an important stimulus to un- 
employment and to the strengthening of 
our general economy. Now, with unemploy- 
ment at 4,500,000 and expected to climb to 
5 million this month, with production lower 
than in 1953-54, with steel plants operating 
at slightly more than 50 percent of capacity, 
with national spending for plant and equip- 
ment declining, it is essential that there be 
no scaling down of the highway construction 
contemplated by the act, Last week, I and 
10 other governors respectfully urged the 
President to accelerate the highway program 
in order to revive activity in the vital con- 
struction and related industries. In his 
reply, received yesterday, the President stated 
that, among other measures, steps had al- 
ready been taken by the Federal Government 
to provide greatly increased expenditures un- 
der the national highway building program. 
I had not been aware that the administra- 
tion has taken steps to increase the program 
beyond the provisions of the 1956 act. And, 
in fact, other spokesmen of the administra- 
tion have stated that the program would 
be slowed down. I am here today to enter 
objection to any reduction in the 1956 pro- 
gram, and to ask that it be increased, 

New York State, well aware of the impor- 
tance of this program, has from the start 
been among the leaders in getting work un- 
derway on the Interstate System, as well 
as on our regular urban, primary, and sec- 
ondary systems. We have geared ourselves 
to absorb to the full our share of the ap- 
portionments established in the 1956 Federal 
act. The latest tabulations of the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads show that New York 
State has $174 million of interstate projects 
under construction. This is a larger volume 
of work actually underway than any other 
State in the Nation. Through the advance 
of State funds, we are making early use 
of Federal assistance which was originally 
scheduled to be available in July but which, 
we have been advised, will not come to us 
until December. We have already opened 
a portion of our Empire Stateway running 
through the center of our State from Penn- 
sylvania to the Canadian border. By next 
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year, we expect to have several more major 
sections of toll-free interstate mileage opened 
to traffic. 

During the design and construction of the 
570-mile throughway, New York State ob- 
tained knowledge and experience in planning 
and building modern highways. Each sec- 
tion of these major expressways requires 
upward of 2 years of survey and design at 
considerable expense before actual construc- 
tion is started. For this reason, it is vitally 
necessary that the States have firm assur- 
ance, at least 3 years in advance, of the 
amount of money they will have available 
for highway work. It is a well-known fact 
that, in any major construction program, a 
steady volume of work reduces costs and 
nothing is more expensive than fluctuation 
in the workload, 

I believe it was the intent of Congress 
when the 1956 Federal act was passed to see 
to it that the various States had a firm basis 
upon which to plan future construction 
schedules. Thirteen years was set as the 
period within which the Interstate System 
was to be completed. New York State went 
ahead with plans and surveys on this assump- 
tion. 

At the present time we have in various 
stages of design over $1,250,000,000 of high- 
way plans for all of our State highway sys- 
tems. Of this, approximately $580 million is 
for interstate projects. A program of this 
magnitude cannot be carried out efficiently, 
if we are constantly beset by uncertainties as 
to future Federal allocations. 

It was not until midway in 1957 that we 
began to hear representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce speak of the possibility 
of stretching the program out to 16 or even 
to 20 years. I feel sure that a 20-year pro- 
gram is just as contrary to the intent of the 
sponsors of this act as it is to the desires 
of New York State. If these expressways 
take 20 or more years to construct, they will 
be inadequate before they are completed. 

We are given to understand that this talk 
of stretch-out is due primarily to increases 
in the estimated cost of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, and a failure of revenue to meet esti- 
mates. Congress authorized appropriations 
of 82.2 billion for each of the fiscal years 
1960 and 1961, but we are now told that the 
money available in 1960 will be $1.6 billion, 
and in 1961 will be reduced to $1.2 billion. 

If these reductions are put into effect, 36 
States will find that they have less to. spend 
on interstate work than they had in 1958-59. 
By 1961, 46 States will have to cut back their 
programs as a result of shrinking Federal 
allocations, 

This means that while New York State will 
receive 8142 million for interstate con- 
struction in 1959, our allocations will drop to 
$79 million in 1960, and to 859 million in 
1961. This is progress in reverse. With $580 
million worth of interstate projects now 
under design, it is difficult to see how we 
can maintain a steady rate of construction 
based on a sharply descending scale of Fed- 
eral aid. 

Instead of seeking ways to preserve and to 
supplement the highway trust fund, the ad- 
ministration has adyanced proposals which 
would deplete it by charging to it the costs 
of the forest-land highways and expenses in- 
curred by the Treasury and Labor Depart- 
ments incident to the interstate program. I 
hope that the Congress will be alert at all 
times to attempts to divert this trust fund 
from the express purposes for which it was 
created. 

In spite of the progress we have made, 
New York State finds itself in a particularly 
unfortunate position with regard to its ap- 
portionment of mileage and funds for the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. This position is shared by some 
15 other States, all of which have toll roads 
designated as interstate routes. Of the 1,210 
approved interstate miles within our border, 
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over 500 miles’ are a part of the New York 
State Thruway. The new fotmula for ap- 
portionment of Federal interstate funds 
makes clear the need and the justice of some 
form of compensation for those States which 
find themselves similarly situated. This 
formula, as you know, is based upon each 
State's percentage of the cost to complete the 
whole National System. In other words, New 
York's annual allocations will be based not 
upon the cost of our 1,210 authorized miles, 
but upon the cost of the 700 miles which re- 
main to be built. This inequity will prevail 
as long as the program lasts. 

When the New York State Thruway was 
designated as a part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, it was assumed that some method of 
reimbursement would be worked out. Reim- 
bursement for toll roads was recommended 
by the President's committee, chairmaned by 
General Clay, which reported its findings In 
1955. The 1956 Federal Act directed that the 
Department of Commerce conduct a study of 
the reimbursement problem. I understand 
that the results of this study have been sub- 
mitted to Congress. This report will show 
that the cost of toll road construction on 
New York’s Interstate system will come to 
approximately $1 billion. It would be a 
glaring injustice if no provision were made 
to compensate those States which, like New 
York, have moved forward with the con- 
struction of large portions of their Interstate 
networks without Federal assistance. The 
Federal Government would in effect be pe- 
nalizing those very States which have had the 
foresight and the initiative to provide the 
Nation with the sort of major transporta- 
tion system it so desperately needs. 

Congressman BucxKLEY, of New York, who 
has consistently sought to rectify this in- 
justice, has recently introduced a bill amend- 
ing the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 in 
such a way as to give the States having toll 
roads on their Interstate systems a more 
equitable share of Federal-Aid. This bill 
would permit the Secretary of Commerce to 
designate as part of the Interstate system 
other routes within the various States equal 
in mileage to the length of the toll roads 
within their borders. The cost of the con- 
_ struction of these interstate miles would 

then be added to the total cost for complet- 
ing the Interstate system. I strongly recom- 
mend favorable consideration of this bill by 
the members of this committee. 

New York State already has applied for the 
inclusion of an additional 453 miles In the 
Interstate System. These major routes are 
fully justified as interstate highways from 
a standpoint of traffic use, economic factors 
and defense. New York State needs and 
should have more than one outlet to the 
west. Last year, when an additional 2,102 
miles was to be allocated, New York State 
applied, among other projects, for inclusion 
of major portions of Routes 17, 15, 219 and 
an extension of the Empire Stateway from 
its northern terminus to the Ogdensburg 
Bridge. The Department of Commerce passed 
over our application. If the Buckley bill be- 
comes law, these routes can be made a part 
of the Interstate System. In fact, Route 17 
can then be developed as part of the inter- 
state network for its entire length, as I have 
consistently believed it should be. And 
there are routes connecting with other States 
which are badly needed. 

In spite of our recognition of the Import- 
ance of the Interstate System, New York is 
not concerned wtih this type of highway 
alone. We share with the Members of the 
Senate and the House an equal concern for 
the reconstruction of the many thousands of 
miles of urban, primary and secondary high- 
ways on the Federal aid system. This con- 
cern was spelled out in the 1956 Highway 
Act when Congress declared its intent to 
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progressively increase the sums authorized 
for these various systems by $25 million each 
year through 1969. 


The administration now recommends that 
beginning in fiscal year 1960 this program be 
frozen and no further increases be granted. 
This move we regard as shortsighted in the 
extrome. Now is not the time to talk of cut- 
backs and stretchouts. With unemployment 
moving steadily upward, it is more than 
ever necessary that the Federal Government 
make sure that the highway construction 
program is carried on at a rate sufficiently 
high to make it an important factor in halt- 
ing the current recession. This is the time 
when bold action is needed. I, therefore, 
recommend a substantially larger increase 
in the appropriations for the primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban systems than has been 
contemplated. These feeder routes, includ- 
ing farm-to-market roads, are every bit as 
important as major expressways. New York 
State has been able to absorb all of the Fed- 
eral ald assigned to these systems. The vot- 
ers of our State have approved a $500 million 
bond issue for highway purposes. Our de- 
sign program is such that we are capable of 
handling substantial increases. We are 
ready to move ahead with the placement of 
contracts, Men can be put to work promptly 
on the job and in the factory. 


Another matter I want to touch on is the 
matter of billboard advertising on the Inter- 
state System. The Interstate and Defense 
highways will pass through some of the most 
beautiful areas of our Nation. For much 
of their distance, they will be entirely on 
new location, opening up vistas hitherto un- 
seen by the public. To preserve the natural 
beauty of our countryside and to promote 
highway safety, steps must be taken to pre- 
vent billboards from cluttering up our ex- 
pressways. Already, they are appearing 
along recently opened Interstate sections. 
In New York, I have recommended to the 
State Legislature a measure which would 
restrict billboards within 660 fect of these 
highways. It is proper that the various 
States take the initiative. However, since 
this is an Interstate System, a uniform na- 
tional policy should be established. I rec- 
ommend that this committee reexamine the 
legislation introduced last year by Senator 
NEUBERGER. Action now to protect our tre- 
mendous investment in new expressways Is 
imperative. 


I am convinced that the 1956 Highway Act, 
In whose creation this subcommittee played 
so substantial a part, was a most courageous 
and farsighted piece of legislation. But it 
will not remain so if it is whittled down and 
dwarfed from its original conception. This is 
a 13-year program. It makes no sense to 
turn it into a 20-year program. Nor does it 
make sense to ask the States to constantly 
lower their sights by reductions in the yearly 
apportionments of funds for construction of 
the Interstate System. This network is 
known as the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. When we set about 
deciding just how badly we really need these 
expressways, let us not forget the word 
“defense.” Let's not make this one more 
example of shortsightedness and false econ- 
omy. New York City particularly needs more 
interstate routes for civil defense and evacua- 
tion, 

New York State is prepared to do its share, 
as it has in the past. 

As I have indicated, with increased Federal 
assistance, we would be in a position to 
expand our program and place contracts 
rapidly, which would not only help us to 
meet our highway requirements, but would 
be a stimulus to employment and our lagging 
economy, 
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Foreign Aid and Practical Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26,1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by David 
Lawrence: 

FOREIGN AID AND PRACTICAL Polrrics 
(By David Lawrence) 


RECESSION SEEN RAISING TOUGH HURDLE FOR 
ASSISTANCE AND TRADE PROPOSALS 


Everybody knows there’s trouble ahead in 
Congress for the foreign-aid program—and 
likewise for the extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements. So a highpowered sales 
job was undertaken here this week by a group 
of conscientious persons in both political- 
parties who think these projects are vital to 
world peace. 

But, as with a lot of meritorious ideas, the 
proponents talk mostly to themselves. They 
do not perceive the considerations of prac- 
tical politics that present the real obstacles- 

It is not popular, for instance, to be argu- 
ing in Washington for the expenditures of 
large sums for aid abroad when there 18 
unemployment and recession going on among 
the people back home, the promotion 
whose well-being is the primary obligation of 
the Members of Congress. 

It's not popular to talk about extending 
reciprocal trade agreements and lowering 
tariff barriers when so many constituencies 
throughout the country would be adversely 
affected if foreign goods—manufactured at 
lower wage costs than prevail here—were 
permitted to enter the United States in 
great quantities, 

Many Senators and Representatives in 
both parties face a condition, not just 4 
theory, in these matters. It’s true that 
prominent Democrats like Messrs. Truman. 
Stevenson, and Acheson are jo with 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Nrxox, 
and Secretary Dulles in espousing the tw? 
programs, and there are, moreover, very 
arguments for these proposals. But vote“ 
getting is something else again, and the con- 
gressional elections are just a few months 
away. 

Who is to take care of the unemployed in 
these industries? What about the loss of 
investments in the businesses that would be 
injured by the breakdown of tariff walls? 

It's easy enough to offer high-sounding 
arguments about the importance of build- 
ing up foreign economies, and how the 
of the world must be able to sell their 
in our markets if we are to produce a pros 
perous economy for everybody. But the 
voters who see their textile plants hurt-bY 
a tariff are up against a concrete fact 
namely, the possible loss of their jobs. 

The question of tariff walls has been before 
the American people for many decades. 
gradual reduction has been made over the 
years, but lately the opponents have argued 
not so much against changes in 
rates—for even the present duties are not 
high enough to protect some industries 
but in favor of some kind of quotas actually 
to restrict or limit imports from ce 
countries. The Europeans use the quota 
system. Even American magazines started 
since 1945 are kept off the newsstands 
Great Britain because the Government there 
wishes to limit the competition with Bri 
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Periodicals. The Canadian Government, 
or er, put a high tax on certain types 
Americal publications to discourage their 
business In Canada. 
oct may be thought that the opposition in 
8 to the extension of the reciprocal 
e agreements is inconsequential and can 
Overridden, The tariff question, for in- 
ce, is being linked to the foreign aid pro- 
ts Members of Congress who don't want 
+ See tariffs disturbed are likely to withhold 
oe from the appropriations for foreign aid 
2 weapon for compromise. 
en effort by a well-organized group in 
ashington last week to create a favorable 
Public opinion for foreign aid and for the 
procal trade agreements is perhaps the 
Spectacular in & long time. But it 
om t answer the question of what happens 
the Congressman or Senator who has a 
for t Unemployed back home and still votes 
Or aid to foreign countries. It doesn’t help 
Members of Congress, either, who must 
t against the importation of cheaper- 
e products that compete with industries 
Certain districts or States. 
“ne Problems are complex but not insol- 
le. It will cost money really to protect 
The? that may be affected by tariffs. 
ey are, to be sure, as important as any 
ties in the economic world ever assist- 
ts by Government before. It will cost money 
å help generally the unemployed at home, 
nd when that’s done the Congress may be 
ter disposed toward the whole foreign aid 
Project and reciprocal. trade agreements. 
The indubitable fact is that the current re- 
Session now is uppermost in the minds of the 
— and is the basic concern of all Mem- 
i Of Congress. Charity begins at home 
an age-old slogan, and maybe it is too 
w in its implication—but, politically 
it is broad enough to influence a 
800d many voters in the next election. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


A Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, as Ameri- 
bgs throughout the Nation join in pay- 
$ tribute today to Franklin D. Roose- 
elt on this 25th anniversary of his first 
tho aration, it is well to pause and give 
1 ught to an era that made history, 
lowing our national economic collapse 
25 years ago. 

wane following years of prosperity in 
— all our citizens shared began with 
le leadership of President Roosevelt 
ple ership that united the American peo- 
k in a common bond to support his 
ld and courageous programs and lead- 
th P that pulled this country out of 
€ depths of a national depression and 
Perity it up the road of national pros- 


Franklin D. Roosevelt inherited a de- 
thession economy when he took office on 
t fateful March 4, 1933. Millions of 
ployed stood in breadlines, millions 


2 others worked for subsistence wages, 
actories stood idle, farmers were 
off their land. 


“I pledge you,” he said, “I pledge my- 
an to a new deal for the American peo- 
©.” And he made good that pledge. A 
confident people began to buy goods from 
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a confident business that began to pro- 
duce it. A new agricultural program 
that helped to put the farmers back on 
their feet had its impact in developing 
purchasing power for that important 
segment of our economy. Land utiliza- 
tion, conservation, reforestation, were all 
long-range programs that paid off in in- 
creased agricultural production provid- 
ing a decent living for farmers and pro- 
tecting the Nation’s natural resources. 

Federal bank insurance closed the 
tragic chapter when lifetime savings were 
wiped out in bank failures. 

Unemployment insurance, social secu- 
rity, minimum-wage laws were all meas- 
ures to prevent a repetition of the 
extreme suffering and hardships of an- 
other economic crisis. 

The memorable first 100 days of the 
New Deal were exciting and vigorous. 
The legislative proposals were imagi- 
native and were eagerly accepted by the 
American people. 

Now after only 5 years of a Republican 
administration we find a parallel to that 
earlier era in the serious economic prob- 
lems again facing us. We have mount- 
ing unemployment, an increasing rate 
of small-business failures, a deepening 
depression among American farmers, 
and a record high cost of living. But 
these problems are not being met with 
the vigor and determination that made 
history just 25 years ago. We see none 
of the urgency and excitement, the cour- 
age and leadership from the highest of- 
fice in the land which united the Amer- 
ican people in their faith and confidence 
for the present and future. From the 
President of the United States today, 
there is only vacillation and indifference 
to the economic suffering, with soothing 
assurances that everything is going to be 
allright. There are calls for confidence 
and faith—but there is no leadership to 
rally that confidence and faith. 

This attitude is epitomized in the 
words of former President Herbert 
Hoover, who chose to repeat the same 
old Republican chins-up philosophy on 
February 22, 1958, that he stated on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1931. It is a philosophy that 
is as deeply ingrained in the Republican 
administration of President Eisenhower 
as it was in that earlier Republican ad- 
ministration.of President Hoover. 

Today's economic problems call for 
aggressive leadership from the President 
of the United States if we as a Nation 
are to meet and solve them. They call 
for the same kind of leadership that 
rallied our citizens in confidence and 
in faith by the man to whom we pay 
tribute today—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Congress Receives America’s Democratic 
‘Legacy Award from the Antidefamation 
League of B’Nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Democratic Members of the House 
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of Representatives, I accepted America's 

Democratic Legacy Award given to the 

Congress by the Antidefamation League 

of B'nai B'rith at a dinner in the May- 

flower Hotel, Washington, Monday, 

March 3, 1958. The text of my remarks 

follows: 

On BEHALF or CONGRESS REPRESENTATIVE 
EMANUEL CELLER RECEIVES AMERICA’S DEMO- 
CRATIC LEGACY AWARD BY THE ANTIDEFAMA= 
TION Leacue or BNA B'RITH, MONDAY, 
Marcu 3, 1958 


I believe all of us here tonight recognize 
how significant, how profoundly moving, this 
moment is—and without precedent. The 
Congress of these United States receives the 
America’s Democratic legacy award of the 
Antidefamation League of B'Nai B'rith for 
the passage of the first Civil Rights Act in 
82 years and for the high level of debate 
that accompanied the passage of this act. 

In recognizing Congress for these achieve- 
ments, the Antifamation League of B'nai 
B'rith is paying tribute actually to the Na- 
tion, for Congress mirrors the Nation and 
only those principles can survive to which 
the Nation is dedicated. Let me add, too, 
that Congress reflects as well the weaknesses, 
the fears, the doubts, the prejudices, the 
strength, the moral fiber, the integrity, in- 
herent in all people everywhere. 

Congress is not building chambers, com- 
mittee rooms, Statuary Hall, and under- 
ground passageways. Congress is 531 men 
and women behind whom press 170 million 
people who inhabit this country. There is 
no one more representative group in the 
world than the Congress of the United States 
and in this great debate on civil rights the 
Congress revealed all that is best in America's 
legacy. 

Congress reflected each diversity of opin- 
ion and the freedom which is inherently 
ours to give expression to these opinions, 
convictions, passions and prejudices. Let it 
be noted the world over that while the ma- 
jority conviction rested on our fundamental 
principle that the United States guarantees 
to all its citizens, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, equality of opportunity no one, no 
one, was denied the right to express his op- 
position to this conviction. 

On the opening day of this great debate, 
which I profoundly hope shall serve forever 
as the model for Congressional decisions, I 
said on the floor of the House, and I believe 
it bears repeating: 

“When there is a denial of constitutional 
rights to any person or to any segment of 
dur society, it is the duty of Congress, a duty 
which it has shriked much too long, to pro- 
vide the remedy. 

“What we have before us is not a question 
of conscience, ethics, morality, or custom. 
What we have before us is a matter of rights, 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, rights 
that have been withheld, and, as a conse- 
quence, we have done a singular dishonor to 
our Constitution. 

“This is not to say that the acceptance of 
the proposals before us will be a simple mat- 


_ter, that the acceptance Will not be painful 


to many in our country who have absorbed 
uncritically a regional way of life. The 
breaking of a pattern is never easy but we, 
the Congress of these United States, cannot 
permit any longer constitutional guaranties 
to be submerged and drowned by a pattern 
which has been permitted to harden and en- 
crust the basic values of democracy. 

“I personally deplore the necessity for 
engaging in argument which must neces- 
sarily bring pain to many Members of the 
House who represent a southern constit- 
uency, but if the espousal of the bill that 
bears my name touches the raw nerves of 
those so deeply and emotionally involved, 
I cannot retreat. It is not that I have any 
less affection for my colleagues from the 
South but rather it is I have a compelling 
adherence to the Constitution and to its 
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guaranty of civil rights to all the people, 
regardless of race, color, or creed. To have 
the color of one’s skin determine whether 
the Constitution governs him or not is a 
thesis for which I can have no stomach. 

“I realize the sectional differences obtain- 
ing in these fair United States. We have al- 
ways had dissidence to contend with from 
our very ing, when we were a mere 
confederation of States, but we soon learned 
that each section cannot have its own 
measuring rod. That leads along an endless 
trail of absurdity and confusion, which 
tends to national ossification. We cannot 
have the Constitution meaning one thing to 
one section and another thing to another 
section. Our Constitution must be one thing 
to all men—not many things to many men. 
Otherwise, we belie our history.” 

I believe that the debates on the floor 
of the House and the Senate should be re- 
quired reading for all. When we keep in 
mind how intense, how passionate, and how 
deep were the emotions inyolved in this 
debate, we as a Nation have reason to be 
proud of the discipline, the restraint, and 
the scholarliness which all participants— 
and I stress all—exercised. I have listened 
to debates in the Bundestag of the West 
German Republic, in the House of Commons 
of Great Britain, in the National Assembly 
of France, in the Senate at Rome, in the 
Council of the Workers at Belgrade, in the 
House of the People in New Delhi, India, 
in the Knesseth in Israel—but never have I 
heard a debate in those chambers that was 
on a higher plane—or as dignified—or as 
courteous—and parliamentary—as the de- 
bate on civil rights in the House. This is 
a great tribute to our American tradition 
of fair play and free speech, It is to the 
everlasting credit of the Anti-Defamation 
League that it recognized and acknowledged 
the magnificent quality of this kind of de- 
bate which bespeaks to the world the real 
meaning of the democratic tradition. And 
after the great debate, sectional as it was, 
the ranks closed and there was no sediment 
of bitterness left behind. 

However, let us acknowledge that the Civil 
Rights Act is only one step forward. It 
leaves many, many troublesome areas un- 
touched. Its enactment symbolized victory 
in only a skirmish. There is still need to 
shed light in some dark places. The past 
history in a number of States has not been 
a creditable one as far as civil rights were 
concerned and the past seems to gnaw at 
the future of those States. They still remain 
recalcitrant. The remedy applied must be 
continued. I know it may bring great dis- 
comfiture, if not pain, but suffering is the 
price that must be paid for the prevention 
and the cure. While we cannot change the 
past, we can mold the future. This we can 
no longer do—preserve segregation against 
the tide of history. We cannot any longer 
accept the separate but equal doctrine to 
be applied anywhere in these United States, 
as against the imperatives of the law, as 
against the Supreme Court decision. If we 
are to have liberty, it must, in the ringing 
voice of Leviticus, be ‘liberty throughout the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof.” Lib- 
erty is one thing you can't have unless you 
give it to others. It cannot be the privilege 
of the white man alone—it must be shared 
with all. 

It has been said that justice is the bread 
of the Nation, because all hunger for it— 
white and colored. 

Indeed, justice is denied if civil rights are 
trampled. 

To those who disparage the Negro and at 
the same time boast of their nobler blood, 
I say send your noble blood to market and 
see what it will buy. 

To those who boast of their forebears and 
their better traits, I say a man can't very 
well make for himself a place in the sun if 
he keeps continually taking refuge under 
the shadow of the family tree. 
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Iam not interested so much in race, color, 
creed, or national origin, as I am in char- 
acter. Character is what you are in the 
dark. Character is what you do when no 
one is watching. Woodrow Wilson said: 
“Character is a byproduct; it is produced in 
the great manufacture of daily duty.” 
Rudyard Kipling said, “It is not good to be 
a Negro in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave“ We must so conduct 
ourselves as to make repetition of that 
thought unthinkable. 

There are before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I am chairman, 18 com- 
prehensive bills which will carry us forward 
into greater realization of civil rights for all. 

Let it not be thought that, having enacted 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, we shall remain 
smugly content. This is a promise. As 
chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I shall hold hearings on the bills pend- 
ing—more particularly on the comprehensive 
bill I offered. I shall endeavor to have it 
reported favorably to the House. When that 
time comes, as it inevitably will, for the 
further enactment of the necessary laws to 
curb the still-rampant denial of civil rights 
in sections of this land, it is my fervent 
hope—I might even say prayer—in which all 
of you I know join with me, that once again 
in this most delicate of areas when we meet 
on the floor possessed by divergent and con- 
flicting convictions, we will speak, persuade, 
and vote, in humble acknowledgment of 
America’s democratic legacy of freely ex- 
pressed opinion—without rancor and with- 
out recrimination, in fairness and openness, 
in the highest of American tradition. 

Wisdom is knowing what to do next—skill 
in knowing how to do it and virtue in doing 
it. I am sure the Congress possesses that 
wisdom, that skill, that virtue. 

On behalf of the Democratic Members of 
the House of Representatives, I accept in all 
humility this tribute to the Congress of the 
United States. 


Neighborhood House Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a concurrent resolu- 
tion requesting the President to desig- 
nate the month of March in each year 
as Neighborhood House Month. 

Established in 1886 to improve living 
conditions on the lower East Side of 
New York City; the settlement and 
neighborhood” house movement has 
grown throughout the United States so 
that there are now more than 700 such 
establishments. They are located in al- 
most every community of over 100,000 
population. In my home city, Cleveland, 
Ohio, there are 12 settlements. 

These settlements and neighborhood 
houses are helping to stimulate the in- 
terest of people in cities throughout our 
country in the conservation of their 
neighborhoods and the redevelopment 
and renewal of their cities, It is befit- 
ting that the public be made aware of 
the vital contribution of these centers 
to the sound well-being and cultural 
development of the cities of America. 
Therefore, I am introducing this reso- 
lution to designate the month of March 
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of each years as Neighborhood House 
Month. It is my hope that the Com- 
mitee on the Judiciary and the Congress 
will take favorable action on it during 
this session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the resolution herewith: 
Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 

dent to designate the month of March in 

each year as Neighborhood House Month 

Whereas the settlement. movement in the 
United States was established in 1886 to im- 
prove living conditions on the lower East 
Side of New York City; and 

Whereas the settlement house movement 
has grown throughout the United States 80 
that there are now more than 700 such 
establishments in almost every community 
over 100,000 population in this country; and 

Whereas settlements and neighborhood 
houses have enriched the lives of their 
neighbors of all ages, races, and creeds 
through skilled services and social reforms; 
and 

Whereas the National Federation of Set- 
tlements and Neighborhood Centers, a fed- 
erating body of many settlements and neigh- 
borhood houses, has for 47 years contributed 
much to the civic progress of our cities; and 

Whereas settlements and neighborhood 
houses are helping stimulate the interest 
of people in cities throughout the United 
States in the conservation of their neigh- 
borhoods and the redevelopment and re- 
newal of their cities; and 

Whereas the settlements and neighbor- 
hood centers represent the voluntary effiorts 
of citizens to improve their own envtron- 
ment and that of their fellow citizens; and 

Whereas it is befitting that the public 
be aware of the vital contribution of settle- 
ments and neighborhood centers to the so- 
cial well-being and cultural development of 
the cities of America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue each 
year, beginning with the year 1959, a proc- 
lamation designating the month of March 
of such year as Neighborhood House Month 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such month with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


The Bogey of International Zionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from Congress Weekly of 
February 3, 1958, points out the true 
source of the trouble in the Near East 
and shows how former President Tru- 
man’s worthright position on the state 
of Israel embodies a correct view of the 
situation: 

THE Bocey or INTERNATIONAL ZIONISM 

A curious dichotomy has long been evi- 
dent in American attitudes toward Israel- 
Side by side with the traditional sympathy 
for the Zionist cause, which attained it 
supreme expression in President Truman's 
prompt recognition of the Jewish state in 
1948, there has existed in the State Depart- 
ment an attitude of ill-concealed hostility- 
Leading officials in the Department consid- 
ered the creation of Israel a gross mistake, 
and today, while grudgingly admitting Is- 
rael’s right to exist, they give vent to their 
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hostility by preaching the dogma that inter- 
national Zionism is at the root ot the trou- 
bles in the Middle East, that Zionist ambi- 
tion is the chief obstacle to peace in the 
area. Two recent public utterances offer an 
illustration of these confilcting attitudes. 

r President Truman, himself a vic- 
tim of much criticism for his Palestine policy, 
Speaking at a dinner given by the World 
Academy of Higher Jewish Studies in Jeruse- 
lem, vigorously defended his recognition of 

srael 10 years ago. “If we had been against 
Ierael when Israel finally emerged as a living 
fact on the stage of Jewish history,” he de- 
Clared bluntly, “we would have violated our 
announced traditions and policies.” In an- 
Swer to those who regard Isracl as a threat 
to the Arab peoples, Mr. Truman stated, “We 
Ought not create the impression that we will 
Not support the State of Israel. If we re- 
Main firm in the position that the State of 
Israel Is here to stay and that a great future 
Of relations between Israel and the Arab peo- 
Ple is possible with good will on both sides, 
then I believe a just settlement can be 
Worked out.“ 
Nowadays, when hostile propaganda has 
Made Israel the whipping boy for all the 
bles in the Middle East, it is good to hear 
forthright words. They serve as a 
Corrective to an address by Harold B. Minor, 
former United States Ambassador to Leba- 
non and currently employed by the Arabian 
American Oil Co., delivered before the South- 
ern Assembly sponsored by Tulane Univer- 
ty. The remarks of this former State De- 
Partment official are typical of the current 
anti-Israel line. “There will be no improve- 
Ment and no peace,” he said, “until the 
can Government and the American 
People face up to a distinction between an 
el as an integrated Near Eastern nation 
and an Israel as a goal of international Zion- 
An Israel supported by tremen- 
dous contributions of money and other means 
by international Zionism, in which force is 
Substituted for understanding, and based on 
1 transigence as regards United Nations reso- 
utions and large-scale immigration, is in 
My opinion’ untenable." 
It need hardly be pointed out that Mr. 
r's assessment of Middle East affairs 
takes its cue from official Arab propaganda, 
Which has long obscured the true issues. 
er appeasement of the Arabs will nei- 
ther cure nor mitigate the troubles in the 
area. The disorder in the Middle East is 
deep, endemic, and of long standing: Mr. 
a 's tidy doctrihes cari do little to alle- 
ate it. On the contrary, his mixture of 
rtion, animosity, and oversimplification 
pes great harm to advancing the cause of 
win ageinst the pfejudiced views of Mr. 
or and other pro-Arab propagandists, we 
Prefer to think that Mr. Truman's is the 
More authentic voice of America. 


Newspapers and the Rights of Individuals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS $ 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
der unanimous consent to extend my 

j marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
pinclude therein a speech made by the 
Onorable Cranston Williams, general 
Py ger of the American Newspaper 
net blishers Association, at a dinner of the 
€wspaper Advertising Executives Asso- 
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ciation of the Carolinas, held at Durham, 
N. C., on the night of February 22, 1958, 
which is entitled “Newspapers and the 
Rights of Individuals.” 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


(Speech of Cranston Williams, general man- 
ager of American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, at dinner of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association of the Caro- 
linas, Durham, N. C., February 22, 1958) 


This speech needs no title or slogan. I 
have nothing to sell this audience. For pur- 
poses of the printed advance program I have 
used the titie “Newspapers and the Rights 
of Individuals.” I hope I can recite some 
things of interest to each of you in the news- 
paper business and guests, all interested in 
the public welfare. 

Most of my life has been spent in news- 
paper work, In my position as general man- 
ager of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, I have a better than average 
chance to view some fundamental problems 
in a perepective that gives me a view of the 
newspaper business as it is related to the 
future of our country. I promise to leave 
out the technical details and statistics; but 
I think you will be interested in some things 
happening today that have a direct bearing 
on each individual in our free society. 

Members of the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association of the Carolinas know 
that critics of newspapers and of advertising 
are working overtime and those critics do not 
ask for time and a half. We see and hear 
their blasts at us on television and radio and 
we read in our own newspapers what they 
have to say. I rejoice in thelr freedom of 
speech to sound off as they please, and I 
hope our critics as well as ourselves will 
always have freedom of speech as well as 
freedom of the press. I emphasize that 
point now, and I shall come back to it in 
these remarks. 

Self-examination is good for anybody, and 
I know of no business that does more self- 
appraisal than the newspaper business, 
Every time two or more editors, publishers, 
advertising men, circulation men or me- 
chanical men get together they invariably 
discuss ways of doing their jobs better. The 
public every day appratses our work to the 
extent of buying more than 57 million copies. 

I hope tonight we can do some self-exami- 
nation on its broadest aspects. ` 

Newspapers must give their readers what 
they want, what they expect, and what they 
pay for if they are to continue to exist as 
a free institution. 

Most of us, I think, take newspapers for 
granted. We get up in the morning—feeling 
fine, feeling badly, with a headache, feeling 
grouchy, or feeling pleasant—but however we 
feel we instinctively turn to our newspaper. 
We expect the newspaper to be there. In 
the afternoon we have the same feeling of 
expectancy in reading our newspaper. We 
expect that newspaper to give us informa- 
tion. We would be most indignant if the 
newspaper did not tell us about sputniks or 
the explorers that are circling the globe. 
If we had to wait for a Government handout 
to get such information we would feel that 
our rights were being infringed. And this 
would be true because our Constitution 
guarantees to us the right to information if 
we demand it. We are at liberty to read, to 
agree, or to refute, but one of our inalienable 
rights is the right to have information— 
whether we like it or not, or whether or not 
‘we agree with what we read or hear. 

The newspaper, with its news of our com- 
munity, our Nation, and our world, and its 
advertising on all sorts of subjects about 
all varieties of commodities and services, 
preserves for us as citizens our rights which 
were written into our Constitution. 


The phrase “freedom of the press“ came 


into question among some at one time be- 
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cause there were people who said newspapers 
fought for freedom of the press selfishly and 
for their own ends. I know of no newspaper 
publisher who thinks that freedom of the 
press is a right guaranteed to him. It is a 
right guaranteed to the people for which the 
newspapers are only the trustees. As honest 
and alert trustees they fight for that right 
whenever it is in danger; but their fight 
is for the people and their right to know. 

I think all of us are aware that there is a 
destructive force attacking our right to know. 
Governments, both Federal and State, seem 
to feel that the handout—the formal release 
in mimeographed form—is the method 
through which the people should be in- 
formed. Bureaus seem not to realize that 
those in authority in Government are there 
only through the will of the people and that 
they must perform according to the will of 
the people or not long remain in power in 
our Republic. Or perhaps it is because the 
bureaus realize the truth only too well and 
therefore seek to hide from the people their 
errors both of omission and commission. For 
such a purpose the Government handout is 
ideal. 

None of us can accept their theory of how 
the people shall be kept informed. The peo- 
ple have the right to know everything that 
is going on. It is the duty of the newspaper 
to see that they are informed. Neither the 
people nor the newspapers wish made public 
those things which can endanger us as a 
Nation. There is no quarrel with Govern- 
ment when it attempts to keep secret infor- 
mation which if in the hands of our enemy 
could endanger us. It is different when the 
enemy knows something but it is kept from 
our people. There are many things which 
Government servants would hide from their 
masters—the people—under the guise of 
national security which is actually in many 
cases Government bungling and misconduct. 

As it is with news, so it is with advertis- 
ing, and most of my hearers tonight are con- 
cerned greatly and specifically with adver- 
tising. ¥ 

It is not only in the realm of news that 
the public is entitled to have information. 
They have the right to know of every prod- 
uct, of every service that is offered legally. 
They have the right to know its quality, its 
packaging, its price. They have the right 
to decide as between two commodities of 
almost equal quality. Advertising gives that 
information. ` 

I say that truthful advertising should not 
be suppressed. Some Federal and State gov- 
ernmental agencies and others outside of 
government say otherwise, They want to 
control even truthful advertising. They 
want to say that product A meets with their 
approval and can therefore be advertised, 
but product B does not and therefore should 
be banned from the public's knowledge. I 
know you will not agree with that theory. 

Lawyers and doctors say, “We will not 
advertise.” If that is their will, that is also 
their right. But when lawyers adopt a code 
of ethics for themselves which bans ad- 
vertising should Government agencies adopt 
that code of ethics or canon promulgated 
by a private organization for a group of 
private citizens, to keep from the publio 
the right to know? Yet that is being done. 
Only recently the Patent Office in the United 
States Department of Commerce proposed a 
rule that no one appearing before it can 
advertise. They base this proposed rule on 
Canon 27 of the American Bar Association 
which forbids attorneys to advertise. When 
the ANPA raised a question we were in- 
formed that other governmental agencies 
had adopted the same canon of a private 

tion to guide the Government in its 
public functions. 

The Patent Office and others have no criti- 
cism of advertising as being untruthful or 
false or misleading. It is advertising per se 
to which these governmental agencies object, 
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guided and influenced by a canon promul- 
gated by and for lawyers. And so the priv- 
ate code of a relatively small private group 
is being forced on others who do not accept 
the concept that paid advertising Is some- 
thing unprofessional to be avoided. 

This theory of keeping from you the facts 
of which you should be aware has been 
adopted by others who seem to feel that their 
professional stature will be enhanced by a 
no advertising rule for the members of their 
profession. Dentists, optometrists, and, 
more recently, funeral directors (or mor- 
ticlans, as I believe they prefer to be called) 
are seeking to enforce upon their entire 
group an antiadvertising code. And be- 
cause they have not been successful in their 
efforts through a voluntary code which they 
seek to enforce on all in their business, they 
are going to lawmakers in each State seek- 
ing force of law to put their ideas into effect. 

Not all members of these groups agree 
with the no-advertising theory, and there- 
fore a voluntary code could not be enforced; 
80 resort to law seems to be thelr next logi- 
cal step. 

Those seeking to Impose their no-advertis- 
ing will upon the entire group would de- 
prive the advertising group of licenses to 
practice, Why? Simply because, appar- 
ently, in some of these groups minorities are 
no longer recognized. It is the majority will 
which would govern completely. 

In this connection a rather amusing inci- 
dent might interest you. In one State pow- 
erful interests representing a segment of the 
optometric profession obtained the intro- 
duction of a bill to prohibit advertising by 
all members of that group. In due course 
hearings were held. Advocates of the law 
mustered their forces to tell the lawmakers 
why such a law was necessary and desirable. 
However, the opponents were not asleep. 
They also had some facts to bring out at 
this hearing as to the merits and demerits 
of the proposal. When the time for the 
hearing came, the opponents’ spokesman 
presented to the legislators page after page 
of “news” which had been sent to the news- 
papers for free publication by the same peo- 
ple who were. seeking a law ot prevent ad- 
vertising: Handouts about Better Vision 
Week, Have Your Eyes Examined Week, See 
Your Oculist Week, and so on ad infinitum. 
The opponents’ spokesman read these vari- 
ous gems of news and pointed out that ap- 
parently {t was not advertising in Itself the 
proponents of the bill sought to stop but 
merely advertising which had to be paid for. 
The measure was defeated—I am told amidst 
gusts of laughter by the legislators. 

Do you believe these private groups have 
the right to limit your knowledge of their 
ability to serve you? If you should move 
into a new town, would you not want to know 
about the doctors, dentists, optometrists 
available—I will not say funeral directors, 
although the sad time comes to all of us 
when we need their services? Do you believe 
these groups have the right to keep that 
necessary information from you? Should a 
small group determine the ethics for the en- 
tire group and then seek to impose their will 
on every member of that group? It seems 
to me that each member of the group should 
determine for himself what he wishes to do. 

It has occurred to me that this distaste for 
paid advertising might have some element 
of monopoly involved. This has occurred 
to me because State boards in some of these 
professions and in some States have ruled: 
no advertising may be “larger than or sub- 
stantially dissimilar * * * to that used by 
the majority of other practitioners.” It does 
not state t the advertising should not be 
misleading. It mereiy states that it should 
be similar to that of other practitioners. 

Recently in South Dakota an optometrist 
was threatened with loss of license, Why? 
Because he used a 2-inch, 2-column ad, while 
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the South Dakota board had decreed only a 1- 
column, I-inch ad could be used. 

These are only some of the absurdities that 
affect you, the public, in depriving you of 
your right to information about goods, wares, 
and services that are available to you. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are guaranteed in our Constitution. 
But remember a free press was clearly guar- 
anteed in the Constitution of Argentina but 
that did not stop Perón, who, by the way, is 
maneuvering to get back. 

Just before starting to Durham I read a 
book with great interest. It is called Pearl 
and Promise, written by a native Tar Heel, 
Gerald W. Johnson, a newspaperman who 


at one time was with the Greensboro News. ' 


Mr. John says: “So if works down to this 
freedom of expression, which is inseparable 
from freedom of opinion, will Inevitably dis- 
appear unless there is a strong and insistent 
demand for it; and there will be no strong 
and insistent public demand unless free- 
dom of expression is obviously valuable to 
the public.” 

Further on Mr. Johnson states: 

Freedom of opinion and expression, 
which included freedom of the press, has 
no guaranteed future in the United States 
and the sooner that fact is faced the better 
for all concerned. 

“The press cannot be the guarantor be- 
cause a free press Is the creature, not the 
creator of freedom. If that were not con- 
clusive, there remains the fact that the 
press is divided against itself, both by the 
conditions under which it operates and by 
the tempermental quallties of its operatives. 
Potentially it is as effective an instrument 
of tyranny as of freedom and, as we have 


seen, some ineradicable influences thrust it 


in that direction. Since its power is de- 
rivative and its direction uncertain the press 
can hardly be considered an effective 
guarantor. 

“As for the Constitution, it is just as 
strong as the people's approval of its pro- 
visions and no stronger. 

We cannot rely on anything but 
ourselves. In the last“ analysis it is the 
people who must protect both the press and 
the Constitution, not the other way about. 

No nation ever had a free press except one 
that demanded a free press. No nation ever 
kept a free press except one that was harshly 
intolerant of every tendency toward slavish- 
ness exhibited by its press. When the op- 
posing forces operating on the press are 
almost equal, and it waivers uncertainly, 
then the third force that will tip the scales 
is the weight of public opinion. When the 
people are convinced, or even half convinced 
that there is something more precious than 
freedom, you will find a large segment of 
the press agreeing with them and reinforc- 
ing the delusion; but when the people de- 
mand liberty first, and peace and prosperity 
second, then the press becomes a mighty 
engine for the defense of freedom.” 

Mr. Johnson says in effect that it is up to 
you as one of all our people to protect your 
freedom; that the newspapers cannot do the 
job alone. 3 

The newspapers are fighters, however, for 
your freedom, for your right to know. To- 
day, various newspaper organizations are 
strenuously fighting against the tendency of 
many Federal Government agencies to keep 
secret news about their activities. They are 
receiving cooperation from some Members of 
Congress. 

There is a House Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee headed by Representative 
Jonn E. Moss of California. For more than 
2 years his subcommittee has been studying 
the laws of our country to find out what 
steps can be taken to eliminate roadblocks 
to free flow of Information, and stop unnec- 
essary secrecy in Government. 
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This subcommittee found that a so-called 
housekeeping statute enacted in 1789 when 
‘George Washington was President and deal- 
ing merely with custody, use and preserva- 
tion of records by various governmental de- 
partment heads was actually being used as 
authority to withhold information from the 
public. The Moss subcommittee therefore 
is promoting a bill the effect of which would 
be to prohibit the use of that law to keep 
information from the public. The subcom- 
mittee has unanimously sent the bill to the 
full House Government Operations Commit- 
tee of which Congressman FOUNTAIN, of 
North Carolina, is one member. 

The Moss subcommittee proposal would 
not interfere with the right of Government 
to keep confidential information relating to 
national security and other types of records 
which should be kept confidential. It would 
stop, however, the right of the department 
heads to determine that certain information 
should not be divulged for any or no reason. 
It is significant, I think, that this pro 
is being strenuously opposed by all of the 10 
departments of the Federal Government 
headed by men who form the President's 
Cabinet. 

It is our business as newspapermen to re- 
port the facts constantly. This ple, 
and the preaching of it, is as vital to adver- 
tising men as to editors. It is interesting to 
note that when big problems arise those 
very Government officials that advocate 
withholding information from the public 
turn to the newspaper and other communica~ 
tions mediums for help in educating the pub- 
lic. It has never occurred to them that 
the public may lack education in such 
problems because they have not been kept 
informed as they should have been throug? 
a step by step report as to activities of thet 
public servants. If the Moss subcommittee 
proposal is enacted into law many Depart- 
ment heads will find themselves in a position 
of being stopped from keeping much news 
of their activities a dark secret. 

I have talked too long but I have tried to 
arouse you with some of the thinking 
only of newspapermey but of thoughtful citi- 
zens who are distur’ over the ignoring of 
minority groups, the attempt by some to 
impose their will on others; the theory that 
the public has no right to know all that i 
happening, and the attacks that are con- 
stantly and consistently being made not 
upon newspapers but upon all comm 
tions mediums, 

Joseph Pulitzer, a great newspaper mar 
who continued to supervise several gres 
dailies years after he went blind, gave a mes 
sage years ago which will appeal to you now 
“Pry into the dark corners. Turn on de,, 
lights. The people have a right to know. 


Pepe Figueres Declares Defense of Human 


Rights a World Responsibilitty 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a leader 
ot the free world, now completing an ou 
standing term as President of Costa ter- 
Pepe Figueres, gave the following in 
view to the Americas Daily. It ap 58. 
on their front page for February 19, 19 
and is worthy of the close attention 
colleagues, of the executive branch, 
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especially of Secretary Dulles and the 

President: 

Derensr of Human RicHTs A WORLD RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, PRESDENT Figueres D- 
CLARES—OAS, UN DECLARATIONS ON RIGHTS 
or Man RECOGNIZE THAT, He SAYS— PRAISES 
THE AMERICAS DAILY FOR Work To ACHIEVE 
GREATER INTER-AMERICAN UNITY 
In publishing this interview, which, no 

doubt, will be of great interest to our readers 

the Americas Daily wishes to thank President 

Figueres for hia kind words regarding our 

Work to promote better Inter-American re- 

lations, as well as his words of encourage- 

ment for our democratic endeavor, com- 

Mented in a manner which honors us by the 

illustrious Latin American statesman. 

To questions submitted by our editors, 
President Figueres sald: 

“I am very pleased to give you, for the 
Americas Daily, this exclusive interview, 
Your newspaper has my goodwill because, 
in addition to fulfilling the objective neces- 
ŝity of informing about what goes on in 
Latin America, its editorial policy is within 
the bounds of increasingly powerful demo- 
cratic currents which will eventually sweep 
out the few dictatorships still infesting Latin 
America.” 

Question: What was the determining 
factor in your Government's decision to re- 
Quest the United Nations to send observers 
to the elections held in your country on 
February 2?” 

Answer: “The movement which brought 
me to power has always maintained that 
human rights have ceased to be a matter 
Under the exclusive jurisdiction of each na- 

to become an international responsibil- 
ity. The American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man, adopted in April 1948 by 
the Ninth Inter-American Conference held 

Bogota, and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the United Na- 

General Assembly in December of that 

Same 1948, recognizes this fact. 

Among these basic rights of men, interna- 

tionally recognized, is that of participating 

popular elections, where balloting will be 
n, secret, periodical and free. Therefore, 

We deemed it convenient that foreign ob- 

-Servers, selected from a list submitted by the 

United Nations Secretary General, come to 

dur country to observe the electoral process 

and inform that world organization of the 

Manner in which Costa Rica fulfilled its 

international obligation of respecting the 

Tights of her citizens to freely exercise the 

Privilege of voting. 

“We believe it would be advisable for 
Other democratic nations to benefit from 
dur experience as concerns requesting im- 

observers for the glectoral process 
from the United Nations, or the Organiza- 

Won. of American States. Thus, a reality 

Would become of what the aforesaid dec- 

larations of human rights have proclaimed 

theory: That the observance of the basic 

Tights of humans is a matter that concerns 

international community, and not just a 
cular state, inasmuch as the rights of 
man do not have their origin in the fact 
t he is a national of any one country but 
the fact that he is a member of the 
uman race.” 

Question: “Some persons have criticized 
the step taken by your Government of re- 
Questing United Nations observers, alleging 
that this was a slight to Costa Rican 
sovereignty.“ 

Answer: “I believe there is no foundation 
for such criticism. It is based in an abso- 
Ute concept of national sovereignty which, 

reality, it has never been possible to ap- 
piy. Least of all now, that international 

w has progressed so much as to produce 

nal organizations like the OAS or world 
tions like the United Nations, Just 
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as individual liberty, ample as it may be, is 
restricted by the obligations imposed by 
community life, sovereignty, conceived as 
the right which nations have to guide their 
own destinies; has always been subjected to 
the limitations imposed by the international 
community, especially in the case when 


these international obligations have been, 


freely acquired by the government of the 
particular countries. 

“If Costa Rica consciously and sincerely 
accepted to become a part of the United Na- 
tions and the OAS, by that same acceptance 
she agreed to limit her sovereignty, re- 
nouncing to the unilateral decision of inter- 
national matters which may fall within the 
scope of action of either organization. 

“Human rights, as I stated in answer to 
your first question, are not an exclusively 
domestic matter of each state. They are the 
responsibility of the Inter-American com- 
munity or of the international community, 
in spite of the fact that there are still insuf- 
ficient instruments for either agency to pro- 
tect them adequately. Those of us who 
truly believe that human rights should be 
Tespected, are obliged to do everything with- 
in our power so that these international 
organizations will actively participate in 
their protection. : 

“On the other hand, I quote, ‘a good payer 
needs no security, If a government is cer- 
tain that it has taken all necesary measures 
to insure that balloting will be free—as our 
government did—instead of being incon- 
venienced by the presence of international 
observers, we derived great satisfaction from 
them. We were certain that their report 
could not be any different from what they 
rendered. That is, that the electoral process 
was carried out in a clean and orderly man- 
ner, with absolute respect on the part of the 
authorities for the free play of political 
parties, and for a free casting of ballots.” 

Question: “To what reasons do you attrib- 
ute the victory of the opposition in the Presi- 
dential elections?“ 

Answer: “The answer is obvious: To the 
division of our party into two factions: The 
majority, which fostered the candidacy of 
Francisco José Orlich, and the minority, 
which backed the candidacy of Lic. Jorge 
Rossi. Combining the votes that the mem- 
bers of the Liberation Party cast for the men- 
tioned Orlich and Rossi, they totaled a defi- 
nite majority over the votes cast for Lic. 
Echandi by the four coalition groups of the 
opposition. 

“This problem of electoral divisiveness 
within the Democratic Party is classic in 
Latin America. It is the product of a ‘cau- 
dillo* heritage. It will only disappear when 
our citizens become amply educated in the 
concept of the Ideological and permanent 
party as the organ of expression of their po- 
litical thoughts. i 

“In the elections for members of the legis- 
lative assembly, the opposition groups were 
divided in two factions: That of Mr. Echandi 
and that of Mr. Ulate, on the one hand, and 
that of Dr. Calderón Guardia and the Com- 
munist, on the other. The only faction of 
the National Liberation Party elected the 
same number of deputies as all thè opposi- 
tion factions put together. The Rossi fac- 


tion of National Liberation elected a sufi- ` 


cient number of deputies so that, when added 
to the majority group of Orlich, our party will 
have absolute control of the legislative 
power.” 

Question. “If the Communist Party was 
part of the coalition which gave the victory 
to presidential candidate Echandi and voted 
for the Calderonista slate for members of 
Congress, do you feel that Communist influ- 
ence will be felt in the new Government?” 

Answer. “As is known, in 1942 the Com- 
munist Party of Costa Rica made a public 
alliance with the then President Dr. Rafael 
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Angel Calderón Guardia. From that time, 
control of governmental policies passed into 
the hands of the Communists. In our coun- 
try we saw for the first time applied the 
methods of terrorism and electoral fraud 
through which the Communists gained con- 
trol some years later of the eastern European 
nations. After a mockery was made of three 
successive elections, the people of Costa Rica 
expressed their decision to no longer sup- 
port the Calderón communistic regime. It 
fell upon me to direct the popular uprising 
that, following 5 weeks of bloody fighting 
which left in its wage 2,000 dead, overthrew 
the Communists and their Calderonista allies 
from power. 

“Since then, 10 years ago, the Communist 
Party has been unable to participate in elec- 
toral campaigns because the organization was 
outlawed. But in the recent campaign, its 
former associates, the partisans of Dr. Cal- 
der6én Guardia, again sought their votes. 
The Calder6n-Communist alliance was re- 
vived, except that this time, for obvious 
reasons, it was not made public in docu- 
ments, although it was no secret, since the 
top leader of Costa Rican communism, Man- 
uel Mora, made a speech exhorting his com- 
rades to vote for the Calderón Guardia slate. 

“The number of yotes cast by the Com- 
munists is between 15,000 and 20,000. Lic, 
Echandi, having won the presidential elec- 
tion by a margin of less than 6,000 votes, 
it is logical to assume that the Communist 
vote was decisive for him. The Communists 
had denied their decision to vote for Echandi, 
But in a speech made yesterday, Red leader 
Mora admitted that he had given secret in- 
structions to his followers to vote for 
Echandi, and he suggested that the oppo- 
sition's victory was due to his party's deci- 
sion. 

“I do not know what promises Mr. Echandi 
may have given the Communists to get their 
votes. Perhaps he made none. It appears 
that the least the Communists expect is that 
their party be given legal recognition, thus 
permitting them to benefit from all the ad- 
vantages that the law offers to democratic 
parties. The group that solicited the Com- 
munist vote must feel morally obliged to this 
recognition. 

In any event, our party retains the ma- 
jority in Congress, it continues to have a 
program of economic progress and social jus- 
tice which will permit it to face the advance 
of communism whether on its own or 
through its former allies, the Calderonistas, 
or its new allies, the partisans of Messrs. 
Echandi and Ulate.” 

Question: “What do you plan to do, Mr. 
President, when your term of office is ended?” 

Answer: What don’t I expect to do, you 
should ask me. I have so many projects in 
mind, and I have so many gbligations. How- 
ever, I can summarize my future activities in 
these few words: Read, write, collaborate with 
my party. 

“Government duties have prevented me 
from keeping up to date with my reading. 
I have dozens of books to read. I plan, also, 
to write three books, the outlines of which 
I have had in mind for some time. The first 
will be a historical book about “The National 
Liberation War of 1948, that is, the civil 
war against communism and calderonism, 
which had taken over the government since 
1942. The second book will be about eco- 
nomic deyelopment problems in Latin Amer- 
ica; and the third about inter-American 
Telations and the fight for democracy within 
our hemisphere. 

“Of course, I feel it is my duty to actively 
participate in the task which now falls upon 
my party, to be a responsible opposition. 

“I will also devote some time to my pri- 
vate enterprises, which I have been unabie 
to attend to seriously during the past 8 
years.” 
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Agricultural Men of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
500 farmers in Macoupin County have 
been highly honored for their work in 
soil conservation. They have done such 
outstanding work in stopping erosion and 
conserving the soil that they have been 
named the Agricultural Men of the Year. 

I am proud of the job that these men 
have done in my home county and I am 
especially proud of my friend and neigh- 
bor, Mr. Leo Young, of Carlinville, who 
was awarded a distinguished service 
plaque for 1957 for his long and excep- 
tional service in soil conservation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Illinois State Journal on the 
work these men have done. 

AGRICULTURAL MEN OF YEAR—MACOUPIN 

z County's SOIL SAVERS 


For their exceptional achievements in soil 
conservation, we nominate the 500 farmers 
who worked with the Macoupin County Soil 
Conservation District in 1957 as Illinois’ agri- 
cultural men of the year. 

At a meeting the other night in Carlinville, 
Harley Briscoe, soll conservation, district 
farm planner, ticked off a list of impressive 
accomplishments that would fill a volume. 

Examples: The farmers completed 9,111 
acres of conservation rotation by alternating 
grain and legume corps; built 58,168 feet of 
underground tile to give their land proper 
drainage; constructed 87 new ponds &s means 
of conserving water for use in case of 
droughs; planted 340 rods of multiflora rose 
hedges, which conserve soll and moisture by 
acting as windbreaks. In addition, the 
hedges give protection to wildlife, partic- 
ularly birds. 

Besides this, the farmers constructed 5 
miles of water diversion ridges, which are 
bulit on the principle of a terrace; built 20 
drop inlets and 13 drop spillways to prevent 
land from being washed away by field stream- 
lets; fenced off 288 acres of woodland; laid 
out 105 acres of contouring, and put in 3,609 
acres of clover crops. 

What makes the achievements particularly 
impressive is that Macoupin County is not 
among Illinois’ most fertile areas. The 
county, particularly in the southern part, is 
hilly and the soil in some places is thin. 

But these 500 farmers were not to be stayed 
by any disadvantages they had. They rolled 
up their sleeves and went to work to improve 
their land. Where they lacked money to 
carry out projects, they substituted their own 
brawn, ) 

Some parts of Macoupin County, like othér 
Tilinois areas, have in past years washed 
badly. Because of its hilly terrain, erosion 
can easily occur. Only proper soll-conserva- 
tion methods can stop the erosion. 

Terracing where workable, diversion of 
rainfall, the growing of trees and hedges, the 
rotation of crops—all these can play an im- 
mense role in conserving soll that is prone to 
wash away. 

These 500 farmers are wisely aware of their 
problem and have tackled it from a number 
of angles. 

Probably the one farmer in the county 
who was most acutely aware of the impor- 
tance of soil conservation was Leo Young. 
Rural Route 4, Carlinville, who was awarded 
a distinguished-service plaque for 1957 for 
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his long and exceptional service in soil con- 
servation, 

Young traveled all over the county selling 
the idea of soil conservation. He was one 
of the organizers of the Macoupin County 
Soil Conservation District. He has been a 
member of the district’s board of directors 
for years. And he has set an example for 
other farmers by adopting all the conserva- 
tion techniques that could be applied 
to his farm. Young, indeed, deserved the 
plaque in recognition of his unselfish efforts 
in behalf of an important cause, 

In whatever form undertaken, soil con- 
servatlon's importance can never be over- 
emphasized. City dwellers as well as farm- 
ing people have a stake in the soil, Ninety- 
nine percent of the items on the grocer's 
shelves come from the soll. 

The Journal salutes the farmers of Macou- 
pin County who participated in soil con- 
servation in 1957. We say keep up the good 
work, 


Futures Trading in Onions 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHUR 


OF ILLINOIS \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am inserting the following tele- 
gram, dated March 3, in which the 500 
members of the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change express the reasons for their op- 
position to H. R. 376: 

Curcaco, TIA. March 3, 1958. 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Passage of H. R. 376 would prohibit futures 
trading in onions on supervised commodity 
exchanges. For first time sanctity of right to 
make supervised contracts would be abridged. 
This dangerous precedent could spread to 
all commodity and security markets. Ques- 
tion of why prohibition instead of regula- 
tion has never been answered. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
has never recommended passage of this bill. 
The Chicago Mercantile Exchange has 500 
respected members in cities throughout the 
United States and the following well known 
firms are all clearing members of the ex- 
change. Many are members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, New York Stock Exchange 
and Cotton and other exchanges. They 
have thousands of employees and customers 
involved daily in this essential commerce. 

We urge you to oppose passage of H. R. 376. 

Araness Corp., Auster-Siege] Trading Corp., 
Bache & Co., Beatrice Foods Co., Becke 
Brokerage Co., Birks Brokerage Co., W. B. 
Brodsky & Co., Inc., R. Carl & Co., H. C. 
Christions Co., John E. Coleman, Inc., D. R. 
Comenzo & Co., Dauber Bros., Frank A. 
Donnelly Corp., Francis I. Du Pont & Co., 
Pahnestock & Co., Fox De Luxe Foods, Inc., 
Miles Friedman, Ine, Guerkink & Co., Fred J. 
Geurkink Co., Howard Golz & Co., Goodbody 
& Co., Great Western Food Distributors, Gross 
Egg Co., Harris, Upham & Co., Helfer-King & 
Associates, Inc., Henner Bros., E. F. Hutton & 
Co., Debar Trading Corp., Chas. Keeshin, Inc., 
Kelly-Black Co., Inc, Lamson Bros. & Co., 
MacKenzie & Co., Marwyn Dairy Products 
Corp., John V. McCarthy & Co., Meadow 
Brook Produce Co., Inc., Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Miller & Co., G. H. 
Miller & Co., Mitchell Hutchins & Co., Mul- 
mat Bros. Co., Murlas Bros. Commodities, 
Inc., Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Priebe 
& Sons, Harry H. Redfearn Co, Inc., Reynolds 
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& Co., Daniel F. Rice & Co., Sol Rich & Co. 
M. Richter Sons, The Earl K. Riley Co., Rod- 
man & Renshaw, S. K. Produce Co., Schneider 
Bros., Inc., L. D. Schreiber & Co., Inc., Chas. 
K. Schulte & Co., Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
Sincere & Co., Saul Stone & Co., Swift & Co., 
Sirota & Co., Thomson & McKinnon, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Walston & Co., Inc., Wein- 
berg Bros. & Co., Sol Weinger Co., Dean Wit- 
ter & Co., Woodstock, Inc., all in Chicago. 
Everett B. Harris, 
President, Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 


Seaman’s Lot Improves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, my- 
home city is San Francisco which is one 
of the great ports of the world. Through 
the Golden Gate ships of every maritime 
nation have sailed for generations, and 
the brave men of the sea have come 
ashore there to find their land legs. 

The merchant seaman has come up in 
the world, I am happy to say. Through 
the persistent efforts of the maritime 
unions he has finally arrived at the point 
where he makes an honorable salary- 
His skill and courage which fit him for 
battles with the elements are now re- 
warded by suitable compensation. 

The merchant seaman's life is admir- 
ably portrayed in this feature article 
written by Saul Pett of the Associa 
Press, I myself am a former merchant 
mariner and the economic aspect of 
seaman’s life is especially significant to 
me since I feel I have taken some 
part, as an active member of the Ameri- 
ei labor movement, in improving his 

ot. 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
feature article from the Chicago Sun“ 
Times, Sunday, February 23, 1958, de- 
scribing the life, thoughts, working 
conditions, and economic aspects of the 
American merchant mariner. 2 
SEAMAN's Lor IMPROVES, pur Hs STILL 4 

CARPING CRITIC 
(By Saul Pett) 

Boston. —Of all American breadwinnel® 
the merchant seaman may easily be 
contrariest. At 

At sea, he can't wait to get home. 
home, he can't wait to get to sea. He always 
wants to be where he’s not. He is an es 
capist, a cynic, an incurable romantic, 
ing critic, loyal, sentimental friend. ts 

He brags about the vast improveme? 
in his working conditions the last 20 Spare 
but the ship he’s now on almost in 280 
is a “lousy feeder.” The last one was un 
best. The next one will be better 3 1 
But, anyway, he's through with the sea; ake 
going to settle down and start a chicke 
farm. ie 

His moments of reunion at home are . 
tense. Every return is a honeymoon, alm the 
But after 2 weeks go by he looks out tu“ 
front window. He looks out the back 
dow. He looks out the side window. He trie 
talking with the neighbors but can’t B°: 
interested in who is getting an office d- 
tion, who is having a baby, who 18 expan t 
ing his expansion attic, He goes down 
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the waterfront for conversation he can un- 
d. Pretty soon, he signs on again. 
This picture of American seamen is drawn 
by an American seaman, Ray Grandy, 46, who 
has been sailing 28 years on freighters and 
Passenger ships. 
HE READS, DISCUSSES WOMEN 


“To kill time at sea," he says, “the sea- 
Teads anything he can lay his hands 
©N—Shakespeare, comic books, or labels on 
dans. His No. 1 topic of conversation is com- 
Paring ships he’s sailed on. His second fa- 
Vorite subject is women.” 
e incurable sailor wants the details of 
shore life only when he wants them. 
He goes to sea to escape them. And then 
he finds himself thinking, Let's see, it's 6 
earlier at home. The kids are just 
Boing to school. Is young Bill's cold better? 
Did the plumber fix that bathroom leak yet?” 
Hitting a foreign port, the seaman dis- 
iepbarks in a hurry to get a beer, to, mail 
home and, if he's single or not work- 
hard at his marriage, to find female 
dompanlonship, sometimes professional. 
Netten it is purely companionship he seeks. 
May never leave the parlor, prefering 
pistead merely to talk to the girls and sallors 
knows off other ships. 
to Seamen,” says Grandy, “learn to be more 
lerant of human weakneses than shore 
People, Having spent much time drinking, 
fighting, chasing women, they don't look 
down at the Magdalenes of the world. They 
Tealize that morals frequently are only a 
Matter of economics.” 


FROWN ON PIER WELCOMES 


Returning to home port, the saflor is anx- 
to read an American newspaper first 
And then call home. Most seamen, especially 
Older ones, frown on their wives meeting 
them at the pier. 
“Sailors don't want their wives hanging 
pri docks,” Grandy says, They consider 
Wom, improper. You see, they like their 


en rough and raw except when they 
Marry them.” 
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—— total, Grandy says, the average seaman 

men at drink or raise more helt than other 
But since his fun is more compressed 

— it's longer for him between drinks his 
is more intense, more noticeable. 

“He also is a responsible citizen,” Grandy 
More than 70 percent today are mar- 
In the old days, they couldn't afford 

Today they have families. They want 
kids to go to school. They worry, for 
ple, about things like Federal aid to 
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m. 
y stands 6.1. weighs 230 pounds, has 
ng brown hair, kindly gray eyes, and 
lly lacks any of the broken-nosed bel- 
ce usually given to merchant sailors 
e B movies. He is highly articulate. 
schooling stopped at the eighth 
but he has been reading voraciously 
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i 


sailed all the seas to all the con- 
docked at most of the world’s major 
nd at many so tiny and primitive 
irc t remember their names. He has 
pped out as a cabin boy, ordinary seaman, 
lagt Seaman, and ship's carpenter. For the 
an Year, he has been beached, working in 
tive position for the National Mari- 
Union, meeting ships, collecting dues, 
to grievances, calling out jobs in 
ton hiring hall of the NMU. 
on job will end in a few months 
dy will ship out again. He can't 
impatience not shared but under- 
Y his wife. She lives in their house 
Orchard Beach, Maine, to which 
has been commuting from Boston 
took the NMU job. 
Grandys had three children. One 
u sailor, was killed in a freak box- 
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£, 


Sy e Lag, 
e 
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ing accident at sea, which the father wit- 
nessed. A daughter is married to a seaman. 
A second son, Kenneth, 26, has been sailing 
the last few years as purser's bellboy aboard 
the liner United States. He now is deter- 
mined to go into the insurance business 
and never sail again. 

“Why should I?” he asks. “Sure, the 
money's good. But it means I got a house 
I can’t live in, kids I can't enjoy, a car I 
can't drive, a wife I can't see.“ 

BUT HE KNOWS 

Hearing such talk, Kay Grandy smiles 
tolerantly. He knows he's going back to 
sea and he knows why. 

“The sea offers me solitude, a chance to 
think I can’t seem to find on shore. On 
a ship, you can always find a private corner. 
Standing at the forepeak, watching the bow 
cut the waves. Sitting on a bitt on the 
fantail, watching a tropical night sky where 
the stars are co low you wonder if the masts 
ean slide under them. 

“Sure, there’s escapism involved. Leaying 


the dock, you know you're leaving worries 


and details behind you can't do anything 
about at sea, But there's also a kind of 
dignity—no crowds, no pushing around, no 
office politics, no small jealousies. The sea 
brainwashes you of pettiness. 

“I like trusting and being trusted. Once 
in New York, I went to a bank to borrow 
$150. The bank wanted the story of my 
life and after all those questions, they 
wanted to know what I'd do with the money. 
On any ship I've ever sailed on, I could bor- 
row $1,000 in 10 minutes and nobody'd give 
a damn what I wanted it for. 

“Coming home is always a big thing, 
fresh, intense. A father or husband is never 
taken for granted. He's always Santa Claus 
to the kids, His family relationships never 
get stale.” 

Ray Grandy paused and grinned. 


NOT ALL ROSES AT SEA 


“I make it sound beautiful, don't I? Well, 
it isn't. There are any number of lousy 
things. All the regulations, the constant 
discipline, always at the beck and call of 
someone, The loneliness away from your 
family. 

“People are always ready to take a sailor. 
He goes into a saloon in Newport News or 
Galveston or Bremen, there are guys waiting 
to roll him, cops ready to fine him. He 
goes to buy something and the price goes 
up—they figure he doesn't have time to 
shop around,” 

After 28 years at sea, Grandy has much 
to remember—the fire in No. 1 hold on the 
Brazil, coming up from Rio, which took 4 
days to put out; the war. 

But most vividly he remembers the work- 
ing conditions In his early days, the com- 
pany hiring boss or waterfront saloonkeeper 
you bribed for a job (you felt like a slave 
girl in the market), the $72 a month paid an 
able seaman, working 4 hours on, 4 off, no 
overtime for Saturdays and Sundays. 

The food, always the food. The weevils in 
the flour, the maggots, the chicken that 
“had more sea time than the old man.” 

And. today? 

Today an able seaman is paid $353 a 
month for 40 hours a week and time and a 
half for anything over. He works 4 hours 
on and 8 off. (As carpenter, Ray Grandy's 
base is $444 a month.) 

Today, by union contract, the merchant 
seaman sleeps only 2 or 3 to a cabin, eats 
well, has his choice of 2 carefully inspected 
meats at all meals except breakfast. He has 
fresh-water showers, washing machines, in- 
nerspring mattresses, fresh white bedsheets 
once a week, clean towels twice a week, pen- 
sion and hospital plans, and paid vacations. 
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Social- Security Improvements Would 
Bolster Our Economy at Once 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the rank and file of the 
American people to help overcome the 
present recession. So for it has been all 
talk and no action. Talk alone won't do 
the job that needs to be done. 

Many fantastic schemes have been 
proposed but most of them unfortunately 
would make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. Most of these fantastic schemes 
would also increase the taxes of the rank 
and file of the people and defeat the very 
purpose intended—namely, to give the 
people more purchasing power. Increas- 
ing taxes would decrease their purchas- 
ing power. 2 

The surest and the most commendable 
way in which our Government could im- 
mediately increase the purchasing power 
of the rank and file of the people back 
home without increasing taxes would be 
to improve the social security program. 
This would not cost the taxpayers any 
money because at the present time there 
is a twenty-six billion dollar surplus in 
our social security trust. 

The changes that should be made in 
the present social security law are as 
follows: 

First. The minimum payments should 
be increased to $50 per month and the 
maximum should be increased to $200 
per month and proportionate increases 
across the board. 

Second. All disabled people should be 
entitled to receive social-security pay- 
ments regardless of age rather than 
waiting to age 50 under the present law. 
The present laws should be liberalized on 
this point so that one does not have to be 
half dead to receive social security. 

Third. The eligible age for men should 
be brought down to age 62 and the eligi- 
ble age for women should be brought 
down to age 60. This would open up 
many jobs for younger workers. 

Fourth. The limitation that social- 
security recipients can earn should be 
raised from the present $1,200 per year 
to $1,800 per year if single and $2,400 per 
year if married. 

Fifth. Widows receiving social security 
for minor children should continue to 
draw social security even after the minor 
children reach 18 years of age. In fact 
the widows need this social security more 
as they get older than they do when 
they are younger. Under the present 
law when the children reach 18 years of 
age the widow goes off of social security 
until she reaches age 62. This is unfair 
and a severe hardship. 

Sixth. All old-age pensioners should 
be included automatically under the 
social security program and receive 
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monthly benefits rather than the costly 
supervisory old-age pension system that 
we have at the present time. 

Seventh. Veterans should not be de- 
nied social security disability benefits 
because they are drawing veterans bene- 
fits or vice versa. A veteran should be 
entitled to both social security and vet- 
erans benefits. 

If these changes are made in the 
social security law, there will be at least 
a billion dollars additional annually put 
into the hands of the rank and file of 
the people of America. This would in- 
crease the purchasing power of more 
than 2 million of our people who need 
it most. 


If this Congress really wants to do 
something to help the rank and file of 
our people who are having a hard time 
of it at the present time this is the sur- 
est and best way to do it and it can be 
done without increasing the taxes of the 
American people. If the Congress is 
sincere and really wants to do some- 
thing for the people, here is a wonder- 
ful chance to do it. 

What is more, these benefits can be 
paid within 30 days of the passage of 
these improvements and the effect can 
be immediate to bolster our economy. 
I know of no better, speedier, effective, 
or economical way to give an immediate 
boost to our sagging economy. Why 
not act now today? 


Kalevala and the Finnish People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
brave people of Finland have a great and 
glorious national tradition going back 
many centuries, and this tradition is 
preserved in its natural simplicity in 
their national epic, the great poem 
known to the world at Kalevala. This 
epic poem of almost 25,000 lines—of 50 
runes or cantos—was probably composed 
at various times and put in writing by 
different hands. As an artistic whole it 
is in sympathy with the great traditions 
of the Finnish people. Its blend of sym- 
bolism and realism reflects the instincts 
of this brave people. Thus it is charac- 
teristically Finnish, both in form and in 
content. It is the faithful portrayal in 
beautiful metric verse of the folklore of 
the primeval Finnish race in their an- 
cestral homes. 

The date of the composition of this 
classic is, of course, unknown. Until 
the 19th century, Kalevala lived on the 
lips of the peasants and the simple folk. 
Then students and specialists of the 
subject collected parts of the poem bit 
by bit, arranged, and published them. 
The great importance of Kalevala was 
at once recognized in Europe, and by 
1852 it was translated into Swedish, 
French, and German. Later it was also 
translated into English. It is almost 
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impossible to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of Kalevala in the spiritual, reli- 
gious, and national history of the Finns. 
What the great classic epic Iliad had 
been to ancient Greeks, Kalevala con- 
tinues to be for the Finns, as it has 
from the very beginning of their national 
history. 

The people of this country have always 
had great admiration and sympathy for 
the brave, sturdy, industrious, and pa- 
triotic Finns, They have always de- 
served our aid and assistance. They 
have not only been appreciative of such 
aid, but have been most conscientious in 
repaying it, even under the most adverse 
circumstances. Since the end of World 
War II, we have extended, in grants and 
loans, almost a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars to them. They have already repaid 
a substantial amount of the portion 
advanced as loan. 

There has always been friendly and 
cordial intercourse between the peoples 
of the two countries, and since 1950 such 
intercourse is being broadened to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned. In 
matters of immigration the Finns have 
enjoyed considerable advantage over 
southern Europeans. The present quota 
system does not permit as many Finns 
to enter this country as the Finns wish, 
but there is the hope that this quota will 
be liberalized and more Finns will come 
here. The Finns who have migrated 
here have become loyal and patriotic 
citizens of this country. 


Labor Looks at Economy Today and 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure to accept the invitation 
of Mr. Roy T. Hurley, president of the 
Economic Club of New York, to attend 
the March dinner-meeting held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor, March 3, 
1958. 


It was my privilege to participate in 
the program of the evening and to share 
the speaking honors with Mr. David J. 
McDonald, president, United States 
Steelworkers of America. 

I spoke on the subject “The World in 
the Atomic. Age,” while Mr. McDonald 
chose as his subject Labor Looks at the 
Economy Today and Tomorrow.” 

Mr. McDonald's address follows: 

A keen awareness of the honor implicit in 
your gracious invitation to speak here this 
evening is accompanied by an equally keen 
awareness of the obligation it imposes upon 
me to speak frankly and forthrightly on the 
crucial issues that confront us. In dis- 
patching this obligation, I will review in 
rather sketchy form the long-range prospects 
as I see them for America and then move 
from that broad canvas to a more specific 
outline of the present year and the present 
problems. 

In my own reading of American history, 
I have been impressed by the consistent re- 
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currence of three major themes in our na- 
tional life. They are, if you will, the major 
premises upon which we Americans build 
both our views and our conclusions on what 
constitutes the good life. These three no- 
tions are, respectively: a faith in God, a 
faith in the dignity of every human being 
and a faith in progress. Generally speaking. 
we have taken the notion of progress to 
mean very largely advances in our economic 
welfare. 

I see nothing in the long-range future to 
shatter my confidence in the belief that 
greater progress lies ahead for all of us. 
Like most of my fellow Americans, I am less 
intrigued by the past imperfect than I am 
thoroughly confident in the future perfect. 

The reasons for my optimism are to be 
found in pur people and in our products. 
Surely there is agreement that the most im- 
portant raw material to the future of our 
Republic is people, and we are now sure of 
three things regarding the American people: 

1, There will be more of them, with the 
Bureau of the Census projecting a jump 
from today’s 163 million to as high as 192 
million by 1965 up to a whopping 208 mil- 
lion by 1970; 

2. They will continue to leave the farm 
for city living and city employment; and 

3. They will follow Horace Greeley's in- 
junction by moving westward. 

Putting it simply, we now recognize that 
the possible population increase by 1970 will 
be up to 38 percent over 1950 or almost 2 
percent a year. If the past is prologue, W® 
know that these Americans will demand bet- 
ter education, better standards of living, and 
better working conditions than ever before. 
Moreover, they will offer a market poten 
that literally staggers the imagination. Yet 
there are certain facets about this popula- 
tion growth, drift, and distribution that de- 
mand intense investigation and vigorous ac- 
tion. Are we giving to it the kind of inquiry 
and the kind of action that the future re- 
quires of us? I think not and I shall giv® 
my reasons for this observation in just * 
moment. 

Let me turn to the second aspect of the 
future which I called productivity. Actually, 
these people can live better than ever be- 
fore—which is the simplest way of saying 
that our gross national product can continue 
its remarkable upsurge. In 1935 when con- 
fidence in ourselves and our future was at a 
peril point, the gross national production 
was about $72 billion. Once confidence Was 
restored it rose to over $400 billion. 
years from now—in 1968—it is possible that 
our total production of goods and services 
can grow to over $650 billion. 

As with population, this potential for mag“ 
nificent growth also poses a problem which 
demands hardheaded consideration. 

Let me turn now to the two problems iu“ 
herent in our long-range future gro 
Thus far, the two major elements in 
story rest in the assertion that within y 
decade, more and more Americans 
living better than ever before in our history: 
More people means greater potential marketi 
and greater markets means greater potenti 
sales and more sales means more production. 

Statistics of population trends show in 
creasing birth rates ‘and decreasing des 
rates. 

This suggests to me the need for our using 
every ounce of energy, imagination and PFT 
duction now in order that future generat 
tions will not be handicaped by burdens tha 
we could and should have assumed. I agree 
with Edmund Burke, the great English io 
servative statesman, when he said that th 
political community is a “partnership are 
tween those who are living, those whe at 
dead, and those who are to be born.” 8 
ting it bluntly, every classroom unc 
structed, every highway-mile unlaid, e 
bridge unbuilt, every hospital need ign er- 
constitutes a breach of faith with the Am 
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ican people. And I state categorically that 
thers is mounting evidence of these breaches 
at the present time. sal 
The second problem involves the potential 
d of living of our people a decade 
from now. How can we support a projected 
$650 billion product economy by 1968? The 
Only way to do it is to increase the level 
Of sales to consumers by approximately $140 
billion—roughly a 60-percent increase in 
total personal consumption by 1968. 
If this is true, then we must recognize now 
th the opportunities and the urgent need 
for an immediate upward surge in the living 
Standards of the masses of the American peo- 
ple. Again, I do not think that we are 
Moving adequately and effectively in this 
jon. As a matter of fact, we have expe- 
rlenced. beginning in the latter part of 1955, 
a slowdown in consumer growth and you can 
Only assure an effective consuming mass 
Population by providing for a stable mass 
Working population enjoying good wages in 
& consistent fashion. Unemployment and 
Underemployment eat at the very vitals of 
t which is essential to our future pros- 
Perity. And again I must assert solemnly 
that here some sectors of the American in- 
oe leadership are derelict in their 


In brief summary, therefore, I see our 
long-range prospects as potentially magni- 
cent, potentially the greatest period of 
in world history—provided that we 
Make effective and immediate use now of 
g resources and share fairly the fruits 
at our common productive efforts. 
Now let me turn to the immediate present 
the Immediate problems. It goes with- 
Cut saying that the prevailing climate of 
ess activity in America is cause for con- 
to our bankers, to our industrialists, 
1755 to our political leaders. As president of 
© one and a quarter million United Steel- 
of America, I share this concern 
deeply. The last 6 months have wit- 
á an interesting debate by economists 
nd financial analysts, by Government and 
tra ess leaders over whether or not we are 
Pped in a depression or recession: I do 
2 Propose to dabble in the semantic issues 
these debates. 
“ee Plain fact is—while economists quib- 
yes and politicians promise, the pace of 

erica's mighty productive machinery 
th, in slow and agonizing tempo. Across 

e land reports of plant shutdowns and 

layoffs grow daily in number. Al- 
y the staggering sum of nearly 5 million 

ployed should convince even the most 
potimistic among us that the time for 

romises and prophecies is past—that the 
time for determined action is here and now. 
8 I am highly sensitive to unemployment 
1 and I cannot hide concern over the 
Jann that unemployment rose by 1,100,000 in 
for ary, which is the highest jobless figure 
r any month since 1950. 
of ing the snowball effect of this kind 

Unemployment, I cannot sit idly by and 
gree that this is a reasonable, sensible, or 
aaj table way to pay for so-called rolling 
45 ustments in the economy. Today, over 

t of the production capacity of the 
Rigantic and basic steel industry of the 
onited States stands idle. Blast furnaces, 

Pen hearths, and rolling mills capable of 
Stee ng out an additional 60 million tons of 
dere ts a year to meet our civilian and 

Ase requirements, are now shut down. 

teel „ at 54 percent of capacity, 
Sut above the quibb and the 
Prophecies. ee 
t Among steelworkers, men of basic steel, 
— and nonferrous metal mining, and 
> fabricating—over 160,000 sit unem- 
loyed, While more than 200,000 additional 
dempers of our union work short time. 
— figures are as of the turn of the year. 
they are significantly higher. 
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The loss of purchasing power suffered by 
our membership alone, due to unemploy- 
ment and the reduced workweek, had 
reached the alarming rate of about $850 mil- 
lion a year. 

Steel industry forecasters continue to ex- 
press only a hope that production may rise 
sufficiently in the last part of 1958 to achieve 
an average operating rate of about 75 percent 
of capacity for the year. But even if this 
goal is reached, the United States will have 
lost for the present and for the future about 
35 million tons that could have been pro- 
duced. This is in addition to the loss of 
15 million tons that we could have turned 
out in the last 6 months of 1957, but did 
not. 

During the past 6 months—as in 1949 and 
in 1954—our constantly rising capacity to 
produce has once more outrun the ability 
of 5&6 million American families to buy the 
goods our natlonal economy is able to turn 
out. 

For 2 years our soaring investment in new 
plants and in more efficient equipment 
sparked the boom which ended last summer. 
In 1956, capital investment skyrocketed to 
a record $35 billion, more than $6 billion 
higher than the year before. In 1957, capi- 
tal investment rose still higher, to $37 bil- 
lion. This tremendous expansion of pro- 
duction capacity created the possibility of 
an unprecedented growth in the output of 
goods of all sorts. 

Unfortunately, demands from all sources 
are lagging behind our rising ability to pro- 
duce. In fact, in many important categories, 
1957 sales were falling behind the levels of 
a year or even 2 years before. 

For example, in the first 11 months of 1957, 
the sale of new automobiles totaled 514 
million, a shade less than the year before. 
During the same period in 1955, however, 
over 7 million new cars were sold. 

Last year new housing starts fell to less 
than a million for the first time since 1948. 
In 1956 we started to build over 1.1 million 
new dwelling units and more than 1.3 million 
during the year before. 

Shipments of major electrical appliances 
also lagged in 1957—1reezers were down, re- 
frigerators down, ranges down. 

Furniture sales fell off, and freight 
carloadings ran about 15 percent below the 
preceding year. 

Retail sales have shown a frightening 
downward trend in recent months. As more 
and more families find their incomes falling, 
and millions more become apprehensive 
about their jobs and debts. 

Meanwhile, manufacturing and trade in- 
ventories are near an alltime peak, higher 
now than at any time since 1940. As could 
be anticipated under these circumstances, 
incoming orders and the unfilled backlogs of 
many manufacturing concerns are now 
declining. š 

During the business slump of 1949, rapidiy 
rising Federal, State, and local expenditures 
and rising automobile sales helped cushion 
the decline and spark the recovery. During 
the 1954 recession, booming home construc- 
tion and rising consumer purchases did the 
same. But I cannot see comparable upward 
movements in any major area, on the basis 
of current production forecasts. 

Housing starts now show no sign of rising 
appreciably above the level of 1957. Auto- 
mobile production—with over 900,000 new 
models reported to be in dealers’ showrooms 
and overflowing the lots—looks far from 
promising in 1958. In fact, industry sources 
now predict lower sales than a year ago. 

Starting in midsummer of 1957 exports fell 
off to a 20-percent decline by December, 
Conservative estimates predict that Ameri- 
can exports will be off something like 10 
percent this year. That is a couple of billion 
dollars’ worth of business, 
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Furthermore, in view of the fact that idle 
production capacity is greater now than in 
the slumps of 1949 and 1954, businessmen 
are revising their plans for new plant and 
equipment downward. An over-all drop of 
at least $2 billion—or about 7 percent—is 
forecast for 1958. Outlays by manufac- 
turers are already expected to fall 16 per- 
cent. If demand fails to rise very quickly, 
these totals may well be cut still more, At 
the same time, our capacity to produce with 
more efficient machines and with fewer em- 
ployees will still be rising rapidly as ex- 
pansion programs for this year as well as 
for previous years are completed. 

Although total governmental outlays will 
go up in 1958, there is no indication that 
the increase now planned will be sufficient 
to restore full employment and production 
in the months immediately ahead. 

This is, in truth, a sorry picture. And I 
have recounted these disturbing and dis- 
tressing facts—no doubt familiar to all of 
you—not in the manner of a Jeremiah come 
to tent the air with lamentation. I speak 
rather as one who—close to the heart of 
this serious business slump—looks to Gov- 
ernment, business and labor to end this 
decline and spark a recovery through mu- 
tual shouldering of responsibility. 

Just as the time is past for promise and 
prophecy, so also has time run out for 
words, A 

Instead of vainly waiting to see if the 
situation gets worse, in 3 months or in 6— 
and facing the possibility of having to cope 
with a much more difficult problem later 
on—action must be taken now to reverse the 
downward trend. 

What can be done to spark recovery? As I 
see it, the health of our Nation rests on three 
mutually related pillars—Government, busi- 
ness, and labor. In mentioning the role of 
the Government first, I must emphasize the 
fact that priority in attention should not 
suggest that the total ibility rests 
with the politicians. But it is evident that 
we cannot discount the role of the Govern- 
ment in our economy. It has great power 
and great resources and it has learned much 
from the bitter lessons of the depression and 
the vexing problems of a wartime economy. 
The Federal Reserve Board can influence di- 
rectly the amount of money in circulation 
and indirectly the availability of that money 
to certain segments of the economy. 
Through its tax policies, it can and does 
significantly affect business decisions regard- 
ing expansion and individual decisions re- 
garding purchases. Its tremendous role as 
® consumer of heavy equipment in a cold- 
war economy gives it a decisive impact on our 
production. But more than that, we now 
realize that no civilized country will revert 
to the days of heartless governmental “hands 
off." We recognize clearly the Government's 
role in actively fostering the common good. 

It can and should do more to raise the 
living standards of our American families, 
particularly the neediest. Even in prosperous 
1956, 29 percent of all families had incdmes 
of under $3,000 before taxes, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Furthermore, 53 percent of our familles 
had less than 6500 in cash reserves to meet 
emergencies; 23 percent had none at all. 
Surely there is neither moral nor economic 
justification for unused capital when so 
many American families are still in need of 
so much. 

Surely there is no moral or economic rea- 
son for denying the protection intended by 
the fair labor standard laws to countiess 
millions of fellow Americans who still work 
for less than $1 per hour. 

There is no justification for the present 
social security rates at a time when the 
aged and the indigent, who constitute a 
growing percentage of our population, are 
in greatest need. Can one argue that the 


— school construction, but these 
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present social-security system which pro- 
vides only $24.50 weekly for a married couple 
is adequate in this day and age? Instead of 
cautiously moving plans out of dusty files 
for study, the administration might courage- 
ously move to implement these plans efec- 
tively and imaginatively. 

Nor can I remain unconcerned about the 
housing needs of millions of Americans with 
modest incomes. Responsible public ups 
report that a national housing gro of 2 
million new units a year is now required if 
the dream of an adequate home for every 
American family is to be ultimately fulfilled. 
This urgent problem awaits effective admin- 
istrative leadership. 

In the December issue of Fortune magazine 
we read that: “Today some 17 million Amer- 
icans live in dwellings that are beyond re- 
habilitation—decayed, dirty, rat infested, 
without decent heat or light or plumbing. 
The problem affects all our metropolitan 
cities, but it Is most severe in the biggest, 
richest, and most industrialized. The num- 
ber of people crowded into slums is growing 
faster than the cities as a whole.” 

Are we going to fasten this blight trrev- 
ocably on the present generation and pass 
on our own dereliction to future Americans? 
The time for action is the present—partic- 

ularly when idle plants and manpower are 
available. — 

Action is needed in the fleld of workmen's 
compensation for injuries and for death. 
In view of the fact that 3 out of 4 of our 
families have inadequate cash reserves for 
emergencies, it is clear that something must 
be done for help. It is utter nonsense to as- 
sert that 3 out of every 4 American families 
are shif tless, irresponsible, and careless in 
the handling of Its resources. It is a public 

msibility that must be met in part at 
least by public resources. 

I have said little about our defenses, little 
about foreign aid, little about highway and 

y urgent 
positions in our scale of values and cry out 
for strong, courageous and immediate ac- 
tion. This administration must not make 
the mistake of 1930, 1931, and 1932 in delay- 
ing too long the forceful action needed to 
curtail the growing speed and gravity of the 
current decline. 

When I suggest some things that the Goy- 
ernment tan do I particularly emphasize 
that nowhere do I propose boondoggling. 
It is our belief that much can be done by 
the Government that will concretely add to 
our Nation's permanent wealth. 

The second pillar on which our economy 
rests is industry. I think that the lesson of 
the thirties will not be forgotten—that if in- 
dustry asserts no signs of statesmanship in 
times of need, then the Government must 
step into the breach, 

But there is much to be done and I would 
be less than honest not to confess my dis- 
appointments. I am disturbed and dis- 
heartened by the deliberate attempt to mis- 
lead the American people by tying every 
Wage increase with a price increase by in- 
dustry—price increases that substantially 
outrun the cost of wages to the industry. I 
am disturbed and disheartened by the in- 
sinuation that labor has demanded and is 
getting wage increases that have outrun pro- 
ductivity. Please note that in the basic 
steel industry, productivity—the real output 
Tise per man hour—has actually gone up 
faster than the real wage gains of the 
worker. Between 1939 and 1957, real hourly 
straight-time wages went up 53 percent. On 
the other hand, steel productivity rose 71 
percent. 

The steel industry has provided a classic 
example of the way to make inflation inevit- 
able. Although steel prices had already been 
raised $13.50 a ton in less than one year, 
they were hiked $6 more only last July. 
Actually, prices could have been cut by 86 
and profits still would have compared fay- 
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orably with profits earned by the industry 
in most prior years. 

Is it not strange that in 1957, despite 
drastically reduced production, steel profits 
were higher than ever before? What we need 
from industry today is a consciousness of. 
present and future needs and a realization 
that these needs can best be met not by rais- 
ing prices and cutting production but by 
cutting prices and Increasing production. 

It can be done and it ought to be done, 
for we are acutely aware that new and ef- 
ficient processes in the steelmaking industry, 
both now and in the future, will cause the 
production rate per man-hour to soar Im- 
measurably. 

Finally, we of labor recognize our respon- 
sibility to the worker and to the Nation at 
large. We ask no preferential treatment. 
There will be no fighting of technological 
change; there will be no reversal to pathetic 
attempts to halt the march of technology. 
There will be no pressures to_frustrate sen- 
sible automation. Instead, we pledge a re- 
liable labor force of 67 millions of men and 
women dedicated to a common effort to pro- 
duce more in order that we all may live 
better. 


Will Skimmer Work?—No One Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, high 
dams and then fish migrations may or 
may not be solved by a skimmer device 
now being installed in the Deschutes 
River for the Pelton Dam and which 
may be used on the Brownlee Dam on 
the Snake River. j 

In the following article, written by 
the able editor of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, Herbert Lundy, and appearing 
in that newspaper on February 18, 1958, 
the skimmer is explained. This should 
be of wide interest to proponents of high 
dams, K 

I, myself, am particularly interested 
because of the fish migration problem 
on the Rogue River in southern Oregon 
and the fact that it is highly likely that 
the Corps of Engineers will recommend 
the high dam at Lewis Creek on the 
Rogue. If this skimmer will work it 
would be most welcome to preserve the 
salmon in the beautiful Rogue River. 


The article follows: 


About 15,000 fall Chinook salmon and 
1,200 steelhead were trapped and trucked 
around the Biownlee Dam construction job 
in the Snake River in September, October, 
and November. At least as many spring Chi- 
nook, probably more, went through un- 
counted which a coffer dam was washed out 
by floodwaters in the spring. The progeny 
of these 35,000 or more Chinook and steel- 
head will begin their migrations to the 
ocean next year. The spawn of the previous 
migrations will be starting out sooner. 

The partial year of trucking adult fish 
around Brownlee disclosed to fishery men 
that there was an unexpectedly large and 
valuable spawning run of salmon up the 
Snake above the Salmon and Imnaha Rivers. 
The fish management people want to save 
and enhance this run. Their hopes will be 
pinned on the operation of a Rube Goldberg 
device for collecting and transporting finger- 
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ling migrants which has come to be known 
as a “skimmer.” ` 

The name “skimmer” is roughly derived 
from the principle on which it is based. 
This is that many young salmon and steel- 
head working downstream for their youth- 
to-adult life in the sea follow the shore lines 
in big bodies of water; that most others, 
through traveling in midstream, do not 
sound below about 100 feet. Hence the 
concept of a device to skim the small fish 
from near-surface areas of an impoundment, 
before they can be destroyed by blades of 
turbines or dashed to death over the spill- 
ways of a high dam. 

The $3,500,000 skimmer layout will be 
approximately 1 mile above Brownlee Dam. 
It will be almost 2,000 feet long, extending 
from shore to shore. The fish barrier will 
be a steel wire mesh net. The center and 
major portion will be of heavy material. 
120 feet in vertical depth; the wings adjacent 
to the shorelines will be of lighter material. 
adjustable so thet they will continue to seal 
the underwater embankment as the reset 
voir fluctuates with its 101-foot drawdown. 

The net barrier will be strung on cables, 
chief suspension being on the bottom cable 
anchored near the wings. The top cable will 
be floated on metal pontoons. The cables 
and the 120-foot-deep net will go up and 
down as the surface of the impo t 
fluctuates. The theory is that most of the 
small migrants will not swim down deep 
enough to go under the net. 

Built into the net will be 3 collector boxes, 
1 at each side of the river in the wings, on 
the upstream side; 1 in the middle of the 
net. Pumps will draw water these 
boxes at a volume of 100 second-feet each: 
the jets of water being directed upstream and 
to the side along the net, to form an addi- 
tional attraction to the fingerlings. 

In the boxes, the small salmon and steel- 
head will be automatically sorted for size by 
a grader system employing chutes and slots 
similar to that in use in hatcheries: This sys- 
tem will direct the fish groups into holding 
boxes—live boxes, in angler's terminology: 

At this point, if all goes well, the young 
fish will have been collected. From the hold- 
ing compartments they will be d 
through valves into an 8-inch pipe in whien 
a current of water will convey them to tank- 
trucks. The trucks would haul the small 
fish about 15 miles, for release into the Snake 
River below the Oxbow Dam site, 

The skimmer complex of nets, lock. 
pumps, valves and pipes designed to ga å 
the small migrants and conduct them 
the dam would be protected from aristing 
logs and ice floes by a trash boom eig® 
foet deep and spanning the river upstream 

Two principal bazards to this niechani Sih- 
means of collecting small fish would be wall 
failure and possibility that many fish 
sound and go under the net, te 

A simpler skimmer device than that awal ki 
ing approval by the Federal Power Lane 
mission for Brownlee Dam is the one alread 
approved and being installed in the 
chutes River for Pelton Dam. The ergot 
stocks at Pelton will be deeply subm wil 
at about 130 feet, and no net barrier 1 g 
be tried there. The forebay is to ee 
maximum fluctuation of only seven fee 

The fish ladder leading from below the tne 
regulating dam to a natural bay above up- 
concrete arch Pelton Dam will provide gel- 
stream access to adult salmon and low? 
head. On the theory that the small 40T 4 
stream migrants will prefer not to ows 
below 100 feet, and that those coming Ors 
the western shore will make their way © jet 
the face of the dam to the artificial here 
on the eastern shore, a collection box 

outlet 


will be stationary. - 

The fish will be-gathered in an 
which will use 200 second-feet of Ma 
but return 194 feet of it to the foreba -feet 
conveyed in & pipe carrying six second 
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Of water through the dam. This pipe will 
hoot the little fish into the fish ladder and 
they will go down that to the river below 
the re- regulating dam. 

The skimmer device at Pelton is to go into 
Service when the forebay is filled this spring, 
at Brownlee in the fall. These will be the 
first tests of a system worked out coopera- 
tively by fishery and dam engineers in an 
effort to solve one of the major conflicts in 
the Northwest. 

But a word of warning: If these skimmers 
Work as well as they look on paper, they 
will not answer all the problems of dam 
Passage. There is, for example, the time lag 
involved in salmon reaching their spawning 

s. At Nez Perce site, there would be an 
adult salmon problem, as well. Salmon 
around the dam would have to be 

Put back in the Snake below the mouth of 

e Salmon River, since no one would know 
u they were bound for the upper Salmon, 
Upper Snake, or Imnaha Rivers. But water 

pounded in the forebay would be a mix- 

of Salmon, Snake and Imnaha waters. 
Could the fish find their way to their home 
? No one knows. kea 


Statement of Gov Theodore R. McKeldin 
of Maryland Before Armed Services 
Committee, House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
dan, I include the following statement 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of Mary- 
land, before the Armed Services Commit- 
House of Representatives, Washing- 

m, D. C., March 3, 1958: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
Mittee, as we approach the Ides of this 
March, it 1s no tyrannical Caesar who is 
threatened with destruction by the knife, 
bod cad, the threatened victim is that great 

ot devoted men, serving their States in 

or Of peace and the Nation in time of war 
of impending war—the National Guard. 

er this magnificent military organization 

the poready fighting men is singled out in 

Plotting of the Pentagon Is hard to under- 


But surely the guard will not be called 
“Et to say to the Congress in new dismay: 
tu, Brute!“ 
Ad ns the House and the Senate will pro- 
the the necessary appropriations to maintain 
pin Army National Guard at its presently 
8 strength of 400,000 men. 
wi ey the Congress of the United States 
Sonia ne submit meekly to proposals which 
d destroy outstanding divisions of militia 
ang are the prides of their respective States 
con Which have, {n times of historic peril, 
the buted magnificently to the security of 
amp ated States and the victory of our 


—.— Chairman, the pending proposals for 
Maton in forces to the extent of six 
State 01 Guard divisions, could deprive my 
ot of Maryland and the Commonwealth 
and the old Twenty-ninth—the Blue 
deachere vor D-day fame on the bloody 
es of Normandy. 
dentate is a contract, sir—at least implied— 
the Sen the Federal Government and each of 
Several States and commonwealths. 
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Section 104 of title 32 of the United States 
Code declares that “no change in the branch 
organization or allotment of a unit (National 
Guard), located entirely within a State, may 
be made without the approval of its Gov- 
ernor.” 

When the States accepted the present Fed- 
eral allocations of National Guard units, it 
was with the understanding that such units 
would not—and indeed could not—be with- 
drawn without the consent of the governor 
of the concerned State. 

With this understanding, the States cre- 
ated and organized—at the request of the 
Federal Government, if you please—a vital 
force with an interstate strength of approxi- 
mately 400,000 men. 

Bear in mind, if you will, that the present 
strength of 400,000 is a reduction of 34,000 
under the strength of 1 year ago. 

The proposal now is to reduce the force 
further to a strength of only 360,000. 

I submit, sir, that this is a violation of 
agreement. 

I submit further that it considers only 
those needs of the Department of Defense 
as viewed from the parapets of the Pentagon. 

But what about the needs of the States? 

What about the agreement to which each 
of us is a party? 

Are we to be ignored in the making of 
decisicns by which we are vitally affected? 

What has happened to so suddenly reduce 
the importance of the Guard in the scheme 
of defense? 

It was only 2 years ago, before this very 
committee that the Department of Defense 
insisted the Guard needed more than double 
its present strength. 

It was within the past year that President 
Eisenhower said “the dual status of the 
National Guard * * * exemplifies that sound, 
traditional relationship between the States 
and the Federal Government, unique in our 
governmental system.” 

“This historic concept,” said the President, 
“should be ever strengthened, never weak- 
ened.” 

And it was Secretary Brucker who declared 
that “if this great Army in which we are all 
proud to serve is to have the solid lasting 
strength to carry out its vital mission in the 
defense of the Nation, the National Guard 
must continue to play its full part with zeal 
and dedication.” 2 

The National Guard, sir, has been playing 
that full part’ It is, as Secretary Brucker 
said, “extremely precious to all America.” 

Despite Secretary Brucker’s oft-repeated 
assurance that the Army will train all young 
men the Guard can recruit, the Army has 
failed to carry out its part of the “memoran- 
dum of agreement” on the 6-months training 


program. 

We are told that the Federal Budget would 
provide for only 6,000 such trainees in fiscal 
1959. 

But the National Guard will need 60,000 
such trainees if it is to maintain its strength. 

Can it be—as one is almost forced to sus- 

that this studied neglect of the guard 
at the Washington level—this requirement 
for training without provision of the nec- 
essary funds—is a brass-bound effort to im- 
mediately discredit and eventually destroy 
the National Guard. 

Let me return in this discussion to Mary- 
land where we have allotted units of the 
29th Division to practically every city and 
town in the State. 

The units are so distributed as to be easily 
accessible to any place where an emergency 
may occur. 

Even as we Governors exchanged notes on 
this new threat to the guard, units of the 
Maryland Guard were engaged in the relief 
of a serious emergency. 

Farms and homes were isolated by snow. 
Roads were impassable. Milk was being 
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dumped by farmers who could not get it 
to market. Many people were without suf- 
ficient food in their homes. were 
unable to reach patients. 

I called on the heavy- equipment units of 


the guard to join with road crews in break- 


ing the dangerous impasse. 

The guardsmen did a magnificent job in 
bringing back to normal those sections of 
the State where they were on active duty. 

I know that thousands of Marylanders, 
rescued from distress by those men and their 
big machines will view with alarm any move 
that would take them out of service, 

Every one of our Maryland units is houeed 
in a State-owned armory—most of them 
built at State expente. 

Are those fine armories to be abandoned 
at the whim of someone in Washington? 

And why, I ask you, does the Department 
of the Army propore to diband six National 
Guard divisions of dual status and keep six 
Reserve divisions which render no service 
to the States? ; 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge your 
committee to support the following program: 

1. Provide funds for the maintenance of 
the Army National Guard at a strength of 
400,000, 

2. Insist that the present 27 National di- 
visions be maintained. 

3. Correct two glaring weaknesses in our 
present system without delay: 

(a) Change the regulation with respect 
to the 6-month trainees, as indicated above, 
or provide sufficient funds with which to 
cover this activity. 

(b) Amend the law (Reserve Act of 1952, 
sec. 209a) to make it possible to transfer 
men with a Reserve obligation to units of 
the National Guard when requested and 
approved by the Governor of the State. 

I thank the committee for giving me an 
opportunity to present my views upon this 
very important matter, and I urge with all 
the power at my command that the rights 
and the responsibilities of the States not be 
ignored. I respectfully urge again that the 
Congress insist upon a strength, in the Army 
National Guard, of not less than 400,000. 

I have with me today the adjutant general 
of Maryland—Maj. Gen, Milton A. Reckord. 
If there is additional information that you 
need about Maryland or about the guard 
in general, there is no one anywhere more 
capable than he to give it to you. 


Influence Peddling at the FCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MACE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Commissioner Mack has finally resigned. 
Unfortunately, the case against the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission goes 
much deeper than the headlines about 
Commissioner Richard A. Mack. I have 
been among the strongest proponents of 
a thorough investigation of the charges 
which have been made against Commis- 
sioner Mack and other members of the 
FCC. And I was first to expose Mr. 
Mack's interest in the now famous in- 
surance firm. I want that investigation 
to continue. But we must go further 
than personalities and ferret out the 
reasons that influence peddling on the 
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FCC, and possibly some other regula- 
tory agencies, has been able to flourish. 

Millions of dollars worth of valuable 
television franchises have been parceled 
out by the Commission within recent 
years. The most important question for 
the House Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee to decide is whether these 
franchises were issued, in line with the 
public interest, to the most meritorious 
applicants, or whether personal and po- 
litical favoritism played a major role in 
the Commission's decisions. 

If the channel 10 case in Miami is 
typical, I am afraid we must conclude 
that FCC concerns itself very little with 
the documented evidence so painstak- 
ingly—and, I might add, expensively— 
built up through public hearings before 
impartial hearing examiners. 

These comparative hearings on rival 
applications for TV channels frequently 
last for years and years. The cost to 
the Government and to the private ap- 
plicants is colossal. To communities 
waiting for television service, these pro- 
ceedings before the FCC seem endless. 
Ik a channel fight ends with the Com- 
mission’s decision, it is almost an excep- 
tion rather than the rule. They usually 
land in court. Perhaps the frequency 
of court appeals is itself the best indi- 
cation of the inconsistent and arbitrary 
fashion in which the FCC has decided 
these contests in recent years. 


Ruining Industry in Northern 


Imports 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time that the people of northern Wis- 
consin and other areas of our Nation 
which have untapped natural resources 
take a look at the Washington scene to 
see what is happening. The present 
trend of encouraging imports is raising 
havoc and discouraging the development 
of natural resources in our area and in 
other @reas similar to ours on the na- 
tional scene. 

For the past 20 years, our national 
leaders have been encouraging and 
financing with American money, re- 
sources in other parts of the world, 
which are directly competitive to our 
own natural resources. If this policy 
continues for the next 10 years, as it has 
the past 20 years, areas like northern 
Wisconsin will become ghost areas with 
their natural resources untapped. 

At the present time we have several 
thousand miners in our area who are out 
of work. In spite of that fact, imports 
of iron ore are growing by leaps and 
bounds. The following table of imports 


‘ 


ore mining in our area is in a terrible 
slump: 
United States imports of iron ore 


Year: Long tons 
FOB rea EN S A 9, 760, 325 
7300000 — 11, 084, 185 
— eS ae 15, 768, 771 
8 nine Ea 23, 443, 220 
Oe a ee ee EE, 30, 412,018 
aD): Ae EE RS Se yee SES 34, 000, 000 


It is interesting to note that the im- 
portation of iron ore into our Nation is 
duty free in every respect, with no protec- 
tion to the American industry or the 
American worker. To give a clearer 
view of the picture, in 1952 foreign im- 
ports amounted to only 10 percent of our 
iron ore consumption. In 1956 our im- 
ports amounted to 21 percent of our 
national consumption. In 1957 our im- 
ports amounted to 24 percent of our na- 
tional consumption. With this trend, it 
is estimated that foreign imports of iron 
ore, by the end of this year, will amount 
to 33 percent or one-third of our na- 
tional consumption. 

The rapid rise of imports has been 
mainly at the expense of Lake Superior 
ores from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. This mining region, long the 
raw material backbone of the steel in- 
dustry, now supplies about 60 percent 
of United States needs, compared with 
75 percent 5 years ago and about 85 per- 
cent 10 years ago. 

What is more tragic is the fact that in 
Venezuela, for instance, iron ore produc- 
tion is financed by American capital and 
the Federal Government gives tremen- 
dous tax advantages to these foreign in- 
vestments which American producers 
cannot possibly compete with. 

It is high time that the people of our 
area scrutinized very closely what our 
international do-gooders are doing to our 
area. For the past 15 years since I have 
been in Congress I have been trying to 
awaken the people of our area to these 
dangers that lie ahead; but unfortu- 
nately, there has been little response. 

What has, and is, happening to the 
fron-ore industry is likewise happening 
to our wood-products industry in our 
area, 

In April 1957, 30 percent of the work- 
ing people were laid off in our plywood 
industries because of the cheap imports 
of plywood from Japan. At the present 
time, more than 60 percent of the work- 
ers in the plywood industry in America 
are without jobs because of the cheap 
importation of plywood from Japan. 

When you consider that in such areas 
as Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, 
the plywood and veneer industry is the 
very lifeblood of their economic exist- 
ence, this problem of imported hard- 
wood plywood and veneer should give us 
all, including the Congress and other 
agencies of Government cause for con- 
cern. : 

Communities such as Algoma, Antigo, 
Ashland, Butternut, Birnamwood, Cran- 
don, Gillette, Marshfield, Mattoon, Mel- 
len, New London, Oconto, Oshkosh, 
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Shawano, Sheboygan, Stevens Point, Two 
Rivers, Rhinelander, Wausau, and so 
forth, all in Wisconsin, and Newberry, 
Munising, Marquette, Gladstone, Gray- 
ling just mentioning a few in Michigan 
and numerous others in Minnesota, and 
other areas of the Nation, all of which 
depend to a large degree, if not entirely, 
upon the plywood and veneer industry 
for their economic life and well being. 

Many other related industries such as 
logging, hardboard, lumber, and so forth, 
also are affected indirectly by this cheap 
imported hardivood plywood problem. 
When you consider that the American 
plywood and venecr worker competes 
each hour with a Japanese wcrker being 
paid only 1144 cents per hour, it is rea- 
sonable to say that the workers in both 
countries suffer hardship. 

When you consider the American ply- 
wood and veneer industry competes with 
imported plywood from Japan that is 
sold duty-free for less than the cost of 
production in the United States, is it any 
wonder that plant after plant in this 
area is being shut down with thousands 
of skilled workers being thrown on the 
scrap heap, and numerous communities 
becoming ghost towns. 

Examples: Japan's exports to the 
United States in the January-June, 1957 
period totaled a 57-percent increase over 
the same period in 1956. Imports from 
Japan of hardwood plywood has in- 
creased 4,120 percent since 1951. These 
imports have eaten up 46.6 percent of the 
total American market in 1956 alone. 

Consumption of hardwood plywood in 
the United States is up 74 percent since 
1951. Low priced imports captured 99.4 
percent of this 74 percent increase iD 
consumption. 

Japanese plywood industry has in- 
creased their production 400 percent 
since 1951, mostly with the help of 
American capital—American plyw 
industry has increased their production 
in the same period by only six-tenths 
percent since 1951. 

Japanese labor cost per 1,000 square 
feet of plywood is $4.17 as compared to 
from $30 to $34 per 1,000: square feet in 
the United States. 

These are but two examples of what 
is happening to the areas of northern 
Wisconsin, northern Michigan, and nor- 
thern Minnesota. For 15 years I have 
tried vainly to warn the people of our 
area of these consequences of our foreign 
policy. Unfortunately, it was not until 
workers actually got laid off that they 
are now beginning to stop, look, 22 
listen, and are beginning to pay 
attention to the sad results of tr 
ing to take care of the rest of the wor! 
at the expense of American reso 
and the American worker. 

I have introduced bills to impose 3 
tariff on imports of iron ore and wood 
products. But with the leaders of both 
parties plugging for more imports in? 
stead of less, such bills receive little to 
sideration. Only the rude awakening 
our 8 back home will reverse this 
trend, 
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Legislation Introduced To Exempt Wheat- 
growers from Overseeding Penalty for 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
Call attention to legislation introduced 
on March 3, 1958, by myself and the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Agriculture Subcommittee on Wheat, 

. CARL ALBERT, of Oklahoma. 

The measure is designed to accomplish 
One basic purpose; that is, to exempt for 
1958 from the base-acrenge-loss penalty, 
enacted last year, the wheat producer 
Who planted in 1957 for harvest in 1958. 

The bill, H. R. 11089, represents the 

hnically refined version of H. R. 9814. 
Which I introduced on January 8, 1958, 
for the same legislative ‘purpose. 

Mr, Speaker, it was not until October 
3, 1957, that the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
(ASC) Committee, and many other 
Wheat-State committees, received infor- 
Mation from the United States Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture which spelled out 
Specifically the operation of Public Law 

203, the so-called feed-wheat law, as 
it applied to excess-wheat farms, partic- 
Ularly the penalties involved. 

Ihave been a wheat farmer all my life, 
Mr. Speaker, and for 30 years in the Fifth 

trict of the State of Kansas, the dis- 


trict which I have the privilege of repre- 


senting. And I know that winter wheat 
operators in my area begin planting as 
farly as August 15. Under the law gov- 
erning the production of wheat, as re- 
Vised in 1957, there simply was not sufi- 
cient time for the farmer to be on notice 
t he could be punished for overseed- 
through the loss of some of his base 
acreage. 
b To correct this retroactive inequity, my 
ill, H. R. 11089, and Mr. Al axnr's bill, 
H. R. 11086, identical measures, would 
Tee for 1 year, 1958, from base-acreage- 
penalties the 1957 winter-wheat 
Planter who planted without knowledge 
Of the overseeding penalty. For the year 
1959 and all subsequent years, wheat- 
towers will be subject to the full slate 
or penalties for noncompliance with the 
Wheat laws, including the acreage-loss 
ty, designed to discourage wheat 
uction in excess of allotment. 
The text of the measure follows: 
H. R. 11089 
A bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, with respect to 
: Wheat acreage history 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 334 of the 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended— 
(1) by adding at the end thereof two new 
tences reading as follows: For the pur- 
it ot establishing farm acreage allotments 
t ) the past acrenge of wheat on any farm 
107 1958 shall be the base acreage determined 
the farm under the regulations issued 
bY the Secretary for determining 1958 farm 
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wheat acreage allotments; (il) if subsequent 
to the determination of such base acreage 
the 1958 wheat acreage allotment for the farm 
is increased through administrative review, 
or court. proceedings, the 1958 farm base 
acreage shall be increased in the same pro- 
portion; and (iil) the past acreage of wheat 
for 1959 and subsequent years shall be the 
wheat acreage on the farm which is not in 
excess of the farm wheat acreage allotment, 
plus, in the case of any farm which is in com- 
Pliance with its farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment, the acreage diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat: Provided, That for 1959 
and subsequent years in the case of any 
farm on which the entire amount of the 
farm marketing excess is delivered to the 
Secretary or stored In accordance with ap- 
Plicable regulations to avoid or postpone 
payment of the penalty, the past acreage of 
wheat for the year in which such farm mar- 
keting excess is so delivered or stored shall 
be the farm base acreage of wheat deter- 
mined for the farm under the ations 
issued by the Secretary for determining farm 
wheat acreage allotments for such year, but 
if any part of the amount of wheat so stored 
is later depleted and penalty becomes due 
by reason of such depletion, for the purpose 
of establishing farm wheat acreage allot- 
ments subsequent to such depletion the past 
acreage of wheat for the farm for the year 
in which the excess was produced shall be 
reduced to the farm wheat acreage allotment 
for such year.“; and 

(2) by striking out in subsection (h) the 
language “future State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments" and in lieu 
thereof “future State and county acreage 
allotments.” 


As evidence of the gross injustice and 
widespread protest caused by the retro- 
active application of the base-acreage- 
loss penalty, Mr. Speaker, I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp, an article entitled 
“Southwest Kansas Farmers Protest 
Overseeding Penalty,” which appeared 
in the Hutchinson (Kans.) News on 
February 13, 1958: 

SOUTHWEST Kansas FARMERS PROTEST OVER- 
SEEDING PENALTY 


(By Don Kendall) 


On September 26, 1957, most of South- 
west Kansas land not laden with ripening 
milo was the womb for embryo wheat. 

The 1958 crop, which at the present time 
promises to be a big one, was almost com- 
pletely seeded. 

In past years it had been a practice on 
the part of many farmers, particularly those 
on the high plains, to overseed thelr allot- 
ments in good years. 

WEATHER FICKLE 

The reason was obvious. Weather in fickle 
Kansas can’t be relied upon, so the farmer 
overproduces in good years and hopes for 
the best in lean. 

Since 1938, when the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was revamped, overseeding has 
tended to increase county and State crop 
histories. 

“This, in turn, has resulted in some bigger 
allotments for farms, counties, and the State. 

On September 26 the Department of Agri- 
culture announced by letters to State agri- 


cultural stabilization and conservation of- 


fices the following: 

“The county and State will receive only 
the allotted acres on excess farms and no 
credit will be given for acres planted in ex- 
cess of the farm allotments.” 

In fact, the letter stated, this policy 
would tend to reduce farm wheat allot- 
ments because of overseeding. 

Four years’ production are included in 
computing base acreages for wheat farms. 
For 1953, for example, years 1953 through 
1956 are used. 
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with the 1960 crop, as you can 
see, the 1958 acreage would be included by 
ASC offices in computing that year's allot- 
ments. 

If a farm had been overseeded for the 
1958 wheat crop, that farm would receive 
only its allotment as crop history. 

The effect would be eventually to reduce 
base For example: A farm with a 
base of 100 acres would have an allotment 
of about 66 acres of wheat. 

If that farmer overseeds his 1958 crop, 
only 66 acres would be entered for that 
year’s history. 

If this is pursued each year by a farmer 
overplanting his allotment in 1959, and so 
on—it would be possible to have a radically 
reduced allotment by 1963. 7 

ASC offices throughout the State have re- 
ceived form letters from the State to send 
to wheat producers. 

This letter states that producers having 
overseeded allotments will receive notice to 
tear up extra acres by a certain date. 

The farmer who has stayed within his al- 
lotment for 1958 will receive full credit on 
his farm's crop history. 

„PROPOSAL MADE 

There has been a proposal made in Con- 
gress which would suspend this acreage pen- 
alty on farmers who overseed. 

The proposal was made in bills offered by 
Representative J. FLorp Brrepine, Fifth Dis- 
trict, and Representatives Hi. and CHENO- 
WETH of Colorado. 

It has been opposed on several sides by 
Congressmen who say it might serve to 
favor a few farmers at the expense of those 
who complied. 

The fallacy in the objections, as far as 
southwest Kansas is concerned, is that 
farmers who seeded within their allotments 
last fall are in the minority in parts of the 
area. 

MOST OVERSEED 


Stanton County, for example, had about 
145,000 acres seeded in and around its allot- 
ment of 128,000 acres. 

The policy statement of the Department 
of Agriculture sifted through channels and 
landed in the State ASC office about October 
1. 

Four days later the State office issued the 
statement to county offices. 

Through & maze of interpretations by 
county office managers, farmers and news- 
papermen, the policy by which over-seeded 
wheat would penalize allotments was 
publicized. ` 

But by that time all wheat for 1958 had 
been planted. 

The Department of Agriculture said, “We 
have been receiving many reports indicating 
that the farmer who overplants would lose 
his allotment in the future an other mis- 
statements of facts. 

DISCUSSION LIMITED 

“We would prefer that in discussing this 
matter with producers, you (ASC Offices) 
could confine your discussion to the provi- 
sions of the law.“ 

This policy led to the bumbling method 
in which the new regulation was handed out 
to the public. 

The provisions of the law may have been 
clear to the lawyers who wrote them in 
Washington and may have been lucid to 
State officials. z 

But in many instances it was not clear on 
the county level and to the farmers. 

The ASC recognized this on January 24 
and issued the form letter to be issued by 
county offices to wheat producers. 

Excuses that the policy came after wheat 
seeding apparently weren't valid. 

“Those producers who are protesting.” the 
Department of Agriculture said, “can dispose 
of their excess acreage by the disposal date, 
if they desire to be in compliance and re- 
ceive diversion credit.” 
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Port of Stockton 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, today in 
Stockton, Calif., the United States Army 
engineers are holding hearings impor- 
tant to the future of the port of Stockton, 
fastest growing deep-water port in the 
west. 

The engineers are seeking information 
about the proposed new false river route 
for the San Joaquin River and they are 
checking the need of deepening the 
existing channel to 35 feet. 

These studies were ordered last year 
by the House Public Works Committee. 
Members of the committee, of which I 
am a member, were checking the port of 
Stockton and its channel in person last 
October. 

I am,confident the studies will show 
the need and the justification for these 
improvements. 

The port has a bright future of service 
to California and the Nation, but today 
I want to discuss its past. 

I would like to pay tribute to the citi- 
zens of Stockton who mortgaged their 
future to develop this great port. 

The port celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary last Friday and there were glowing 
words about its accomplishments. 

Today is it easy to agree that the port 
is necessary and important; the port 
has proven itself in time of peace and 
war. Twenty-five years ago, it was a 
different story. It required vision and 
courage in those days to support this 
fledgling venture. 

When the Daisy Gray pushed her 
nose through the Delta fog in 1933, no 
one knew for sure that this first cargo 
carrier to dock at the port would not be 
the last. 

Although the entire community is de- 
Serving of credit and praise, the larger 
measure of tribute must go to the small 
band of leaders who paved the way. 

The commissioners who first directed 
the port were five—Irving Martin, Sr., 
Pliney E. Holt, Otto E. Sandman, Samuel 
Frankenheimer, and N. M. Brisbois. 

Today, only Sandman and Brisbois 
are still living to see even their most 
optimistic dreams surpassed. 

In the interim years, six other men 
served as past commissioners—Paul E. 
Weston, E. H. Wolf, Newton Rutherford, 
Martel Wilson, C. C. DeYoung, and Jul- 
ius Blum. 

And of these, only Weston and De- 
Young are still here to see the product 
of their efforts. 

Present commissioners: Col. H. E. 
Sanderson, W. L. Maxwell, John D. 
Turner, Sr., R. L. Eberhardt, and Nor- 
man E. McGurk, 

They are carrying on the proud tra- 
dition of continued progress laid down 
by their predecessors, 

First director of day-to-day port ac- 
tivity was B. C. Allin. He was succeeded 
by the late Henry Ohm, 
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has been Elmo Ferrari, a sprinter in his 
undergraduate days at USF who has not 
slowed down since. 

Today, ships flying the flags of every 
free nation realize the trade possibili- 
ties of the port of Stockton sending agri- 
culture and maufacturing production of 
the West to the centers of the world and 
bringing in return needed cargo to our 
rapidly expanding western United States. 

Central California’s agricultural and 
industrial wealth has been economically 
served by the modern facilities at the 
port of Stockton. The five commission- 
ers, serving without renumeration, rep- 
resent the spirit of cooperation and 
interest that has built the port to its 
present enminent position. 

We in the Nation’s Capitol have seen 
great strides made in close cooperation 
between the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the United States Corps 
of Engineers, the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and the port of 
Stockton officials. 

We anticipate renewed progress in the 
handling of surplus goods, storage of 
grain, and providing increased trade with 
the free nations of the world. 

With this continued cooperation of all 
concerned, I know that the next 25 years 
will prove even more rewarding to the 
port of Stockton and the Nation. 
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National Negro History Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article au- 
thored by Charles J. Wartman, the dis- 
tinguished executive editor of the Mich- 
igan Chronicle. The article is entitled 
“National Negro History Week.” 

At St. Leo's Parish in my district, a 

dinner was held honoring National His- 
tory Week. At this observance, colored 
citizens, both Catholic and Protestant, 
joined with white citizens in our com- 
munity to both refiect on past progress 
and look forward to the increased mu- 
tual understanding that will enrich our 
community life from our efforts to make 
one Christian principle of brotherhood 
not just a perfunctory observance, but 
a living vital force within our commu- 
‘nity, to be practised throughout the en- 
tire year. In addition, the dinner hon- 
ored the progress of the Negro Com- 
munity in our country. 

Many outstanding citizens of the State 
of Michigan attended this stirring oc- 
casion, The chairman of the affair, Mr. 
Luther Keith, is an old and close friend 
of my family, and under his leadership 
this affair was once again the success 
that civic-minded Detroiters have come 
to look forward to each year. 
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NATIONAL Necro History WEEK 


The observance of National Negro History 
Week was instituted 33 years ago by the late 
Carter G. Woodson and the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 

The fitst observance came at a time when 
the American Nation was experiencing the 
darkest period of social reaction following 
World War I. Domestic insecurity and the 
disillusions following World War I had loos- 
ened a virtual tidal wave of reactionary 
thought and ideas which found fertile spawn- 
ing grounds in the Ku Klux Klan, antilabor, 
anti-immigrant, and antiprogressive groups 
whichs prung up like mushrooms throughout 
the Nation. 

The migrations of hundreds of thousands 
of Negroes from the South to the western. 
northern and midwestern cities had been met 
by race riots, duplications of the southern 
segregation system, and harsh discrimina- 
tions in employment, housing, and educa- 
tion. 

In 1923, as today, one of the standard tech- 
niques of those who were spreading hatred 
and bigotry was to insist that the American 
Negro had accomplished nothing, was in- 
capable of Jearning, and was generally in- 
ferior, biologically, to whites. 

It was in an effort to counteract this 
propaganda and to give both Negroes and 
whites a sense of appreciation for the Negro 
that Carter G. Woodron and his colleagues 
hit upon the idea of an annual observance 
of Negro history. The selection of the month 
of February for the celebration undoubtedly 
was made to coincide with the traditional 
historic celebrations of Lincoln's and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays. 

It is important to note that 33 years ago a 
very small number of Negroes were graduat- 
ing from the-colleges and universities of the 
Nation, More than 90 percent of all these 
graduates were coming from the segregated 
Negro schools of the South. Rigid quota sys- 
tems in the universities of the East, West 
and North restricted Negro students to 4 
mere trickle, 

Woodson and his colleagues had still an- 
other purpose in mind. They were inter- 
ested in improving the scholarship of stu-_ 
dents and proferzors, particularly in the field 
of Negro history. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History became 
a sponsor and compilor of the Journal 
Negro History, a scholarly professional pub- 
lication of hundreds of papers, and other 
materials on the Negro in America, in the 
West Indies and in Africa. It is undoubt- 
ediy the most complete document of its kind 
in the world today. J 

The history of the Negro from 1923 to 
1958 is in all probability the world's out- 
stariding story of rapid progress in so short 
a time. The story of progress is interwoven 
with the history of the United States and 
the revolutionary changes in world his 
of which the Negro, along with all the other 
Americans, has been an integral part. 

The Negro in America today stands on 
the threshold of the solution to many prob- 
lems which the most optimistic observers 
1923 felt would never be solved. 

As the Nation comes closer to the realiz8“ 
tion of the dream of integration, the 5 
of the history of the Negro increases in im- 
portance. It is important to counteract the 
anti-integration propaganda of those who 
would hold back the clock and continue 
the stranglehold of segregation on America? 
society. It is important because in a melt- 
ing-pot society, the very strength of she 
society is found in the fibers of the 
tions and differences which the many groups 
comprising the society bring to it. 

The advances and achievements of ind, 
vidual Negroes and the group as a whole 
take on added significance as American de 
mocracy moves forward to a position 
leadership in the free world. 
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Americans of all races, classes, and creeds 
have more reason for knowing the true 
story of the rise of the Negro in America. 


“It is important that they know this story. 


tree from the cliches and stereotypes which 
have so tragically crippled and obstructed 
the efforts of Negroes to gain recognition 
and acceptance as full first-class citizens in 
the past. 

It means, therefore, that the slavery Inter- 
lude must be viewed in its proper perspective 
as an unfortunate era in the growth of the 
American Nation, It means also that the 
Period of reconstruction in the South must 
be reappraised so that the facts of the strug- 
gle for political power, in the Nation as a 
whole and the South in particular, can be 

for what it really was and not the blind 
tnthinking usurpation of the political sys- 
tem by ignorant blacks as it has been all too 
Often depicted. 
+ ‘The harmful stories and accepted attitudes 
about Negroes which are s carryover from 
the slave period and the fabrication of those 
Who sought to protect and perpetuate the 
System are still today the underlying causes 
for the difficulties encountered in trying to 
end segregation in the schools, in housing 
and in employment. 

An honest study of factual and honest ac- 
Counts. of the lives of Negroes in America can 
w to work for an integrated society. 

The study of Negro life and history is im- 
Portant if it does no more than awaken us 
all to the fact that the status accorded the 
Negro in America is a century-long lag in 
Public morals. In principle, the Negro prob- 
Was solved a long time ago—in practice 
Solution is not yet effectuated. Only 
Spenminded study of the question, even if 
Only during a week's celebration of Negro 
tory Week can bring us closer to the full 
umplimentatlon of the principle we recog- 
Rize as part and parcel of our religious 
heritage. i 


Taxed Twice 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
Wish to include a straightforward edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chelsea 
(Mass.) Record on February 28, 1958: 

TAXED TWICE 


0 10 percent Federal excise tax that 
9 users pay for their service is double 
on. 

1 the telephone company pay are, in 
last analysis, taxes that every telephone 
Pays, for, like other costs of doing busi- 

ess, are necessarily reflected in the prices 
ed for telephone service. 

1 State, and local taxing authorities 

re taxes on the telephone business. They 

Aude local property taxes, Federal and 
te social security taxes, unemployment 

8 franchise taxes, State taxes on reve- 

and earnings, and the 52 percent Fed- 
Corporate income tax. 

In addition to these taxes which telephone 

ay 8 indirectly pay “as part of the charges 

Service, is the Federal excise tax imposed 

set on users at the rate of 10 percent of 


ter 898 tor local and long-distance 


ttn this excise tax which you see sepa- 


entered on each month's telephone bill, 
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making it 10 percent larger than it would 
otherwise be. 

You pay your excise tax to the telephone 
company, but the company retains none of 
it. The company simply acts as collector 
and turns over the money to the Vederal 
Government. As a matter of fact, collecting 
the tax is an additional expense to the com- 
pany, necessarily reflected in charges for 
service. 

With both indirect and direct taxes to pay, 
telephone users are twice taxed. 


This excise tax should be repealed. 


Arab Boycott of Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958, 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include the following 


— ——— long way to create a new climate in jetter which I addressed to Secretary of 


State John Foster Dulles, on February 
28, 1958, on the subject of the Arab boy- 
cott of Americans. The text of the letter 
follows: 
FEBRUARY 28, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary oj State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Me. SECRETARY: Again, I convey to 
you the protests of a great many citizens in 
this country against the Arab boycott of 
American citizens and commercial firms who 
travel in or do business with Israel. This 
action on the part of the Arab nations is 
tantamount to international intimidation 
and blackmail. 

I believe it is incumbent upon the United 
States, in pursuance of an American foreign 
policy, to oppose as strongly as possible this 
Arab boycott. It has already earned the 
disapproval of the United States Senate in a 
resolution adopted in July 1956. It is asked 
that the policy of the United States be no 
different from that of West Germany which 
refused to yield to Arab threats to cease 
business with Israel and no different from the 

policy of France and Switzerland in the 
sense that both have resisted the boycott by 
instructing their representative nationals 
not to respond to questionnaires circulated 
by the Arab League, inquiring whether cer- 
tain companies employ or are controlled by 
Jews. 
Thus far our Government has taken no 


public stand against this Arab bludgeoning. ) 


Indeed, it seems that the silence of our Gov- 
ernment lends encouragement to this boy- 
cott based on bigotry. Under your guidance, 
an agreement with Saudi Arabia was re- 
newed whereby United States consents to 
streen American military, diplomatic and 


civilian personnel so that no Jews are as- ` 


signed to the United States airficld at 
Dhahran. 

This is tantamount to saying that Ameri- 
can Jews are not equally protected in their 
citizenship. American vessels that stop at 
Israeli ports are denied the right to make 
calls at Arab ports. Ships of American 
registry have been blacklisted by countries 
of the Arab League because they sail to 
Israel. American planes that land in Israel 
cannot fly over Arab countries. American 
aircraft is denied flight information or any 
rescue service from Arab States. Beyond 
that, Arab diplomats accredited to the United 
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States are directing this boycott on our own 
territory. 

This Arab boycott has interfered with the 
International Wheat Agreement. The Arab 
League states refuse to ship their American 
wheat on blacklisted vessels or buy wheat 
from exporters who are Jews or who have 
dealings with Israel. Tou have thus far 
failed to take the necessary diplomatic action 
to the end that this discrimination might 
be discontinued. In a sense then, we as a 
nation, are forced to submit to the operation 
of a boycott, the effect of which is to tax 
Americans for wheat subsidy although a seg- 
ment of the American public is barred from 
any participation. 

The dignity of our Nation demands that 
representations be made to the guilty na- 
tions that the United States views with grave 
concern these outrageous acts. 

Respectfully yours, 
CELLER. 


An Adequate National Guard and an 
Adequate Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Armed Services Committee, which 
normally handles Reserve legislation, 
has been meeting over a period of weeks, 
holding hearings on the National Guard 
and Reserve program. These hearings 
were closed today and at the time of 
the closing of the hearings two impor- 
tant resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the subcommittee. The first 
resolution concerns the National Guard 
and urges and gives full support from 
the subcommittee to a National Guard 


olf not less than 400,000 strength, rather 


than a guard reduced to 360,000 as 
posed. 

The second resolution relates to the 
Reserve program. The subcommittee 
was unanimous in feeling that the Army 
Reserve should consist of 300,000 troops 
and the subcommittee urged that full 
efforts be made to prevent a reduction 
in the minimum Army Reserve strength 
of 300,000. 

In other words, this subcommittee ap- 
proved an Army consisting of National 
Guard and Federal Reserves of not less 
than 700,000 persons. The resolutions 
passed are herein set forth: 

RESOLUTIONS or SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, House 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 

Whereas Subcommittee No. 1, House Armed 
Services Committee, has held extensive hear- 
ings on the proposal to reduce the size of the 
Army National Guard in fiscal 1959 from cur- 
rent strength of 400,000 to 360,000; and 

Whereas the subcommittee has taken un- 
der consideration the proposal of the Army to 
develop a revised Reserve forces troop basis; 
and 


Whereas the subcommittee has had the 
mefit of testimony from representatives of 
the Department of the Army, the National 
Guard Association, the Adjutant General As- 
sociation, Members of Congress, the Ameri- 


Pro- 
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can Legion, governors, the governors’ confer- 
ence, and others: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, a quorum being present, 
the subcommittee, by unanimous vote, rec- 
ommends the following to the full committee, 
that: 

(1) The strength of the Army National 
Guard for fiscal year 1959 be maintained at 
400,000, exclusive of persons engaged in 6 
months’ active duty for training; and 

(2) Adequate spaces in the 6 months’ 
training program be provided in fiscal year 
1959 for the Army National Guard, and these 
be not less than a total of 43,000; and 

(3) Recommendations be made to the Ap- 
propriations Committee to insure that lan- 
guage concerning Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve strength be made uniform 
with respect to the inclusion or exclusion of 
6-month trainees; and 

(4) The Army be directed to proceed with 
the development of plans for a revised Na- 
tional Guard troop basis, coordinating same 
with the States, through the National Guard 
Bureau, and that prior to its approval and 
implementation it be submitted to the Armed 
Services Committees of Congress; and 

(5) Sufficient appropriations be provided 
to maintain the strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard as set forth above and that 
these appropriations be in addition to funds 
now Included in the budget and not less than 
the following: 


National Guard $38, 000, 000 
Active Army (appropriations: 
Operations and maintenance 
in order to support the in- 
creased strength of Army Na- 
tional Guard) 13, 800, 000 
eee eee 51. 800, 000 


(6) The chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
be authorized to appear before the Appro- 
priations Committee representing the Armed 
Services Committee in support of the fore- 
going recommendations, 

Whereas Subcommittee No. 1, House 
Armed Services Committee, has held exten- 
sive hearings on the proposal to reduce the 
size of the Army Reserve in fiscal 1959 from 
current authorized strength of 300,000 to 
270,000; and 

Whereas the subcommittee has taken un- 
der consideration the proposal of the Army 
to develop a revised Reserve Forces troop 
basis; and r 

Whereas the subcommittee has had the 
benefit of testimony from representatives of 
the Department of the Army, Reserve Officers 
Association, Members of Congress, and, 
others: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That, a quorum being present, 
the subcommittee, by unanimous vote, rec- 
ommends the following to the full commit- 
tee, that: 

(1) The strength of the Army Reserve for 
fiscal year 1959 be maintained at 300,000, ex- 
clusive of persons engaged in 6 months’ active 
duty for training; and 

, (2) Adequate spaces in the 6 months’ 
training program be provided in fiscal year 
1959 for the Army Reserve and these be not 
less than a total of 34,000; and y 

(3) Recommendations be made to the Ap- 
propriations Committee to insure that lan- 
guage concerning Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve strength be made uniform 
with respect to the inclusion or exclusion of 
6-month trainees; and 

(4) The Army be directed to proceed with 
the development of plans for a revised Re- 
serve Forces troop basis coordinating same 
with Reserve Forces Policy Board, and that 
prior to its approval and implementation it 
be submitted to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of Congress; and 

(5) Sufficient appropriations be provided 
to maintain the strength of the Army Re- 
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serve as set forth above and that these ap- 
propriations be in addition to funds now 
included in the Budget and not less than the 
following: 


Active Army (appropriations: 
Operations and maintenance 
in order to support the in- 
creased strength of Army Re- 


ro 7, 600, 000 
r 35, 600, 000 


(6) The chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, be 
authorized to appear before the Appropria- 
tions Committee representing the Armed 

Services Committee in support of the fore- 
going recommendations. 


Nebraska’s Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER © 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, March is the birthday month 
of the great State of Nebraska. It was 
on March 1, 1867, 91 years ago, that the 
proclamation making the Territory of 
Nebraska one of the United States of 
America was signed by President Andrew 
Johnson. Nebraska thus became the 
37th State in the Union. 

It has been my practice for the past 
several years to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a statement of facts 
concerning Nebraska, her past and her 
future. 

In the long span of time the written 
history of Nebraska goes back for only 
a comparatively short period. Accord- 
ing to the Nebraska Blue Book, the 
earliest records show that huge fossil 
beds and glacial deposits give proof that 
in past geologic ages this region was the 
bottom of an inland sea which was later 
elevated above the water. 

At one time, a tropical climate pre- 
vailed and during a later period glaciers 
covered the land. Archeological explora- 
tions have uncovered considerable evi- 
dence indicating the presence of prehis- 
toric man in the State. 

It has been estimated about 40,000 
Indians lived in Nebraska at the time 
of the earliest white visitors. Their 
settlements in the State must have 
covered a period of several hundred 
years. It has often been presumed the 
Spaniards were the first white people to 
come to Nebraska. That would be about 
the year 1541. In that far gone day, the 
Indians dominated the area and bison 
roamed the prairies by the thousands. 

In later years, about 1700, French 
trappers began to venture up the rivers. 
By 1739 nearly the entire length of the 
State had been traveled. In those days 
Nebraska was an uncharted wilderness. 
At one time or another the region was 
claimed by Spain, France, and England. 
Eventually France established claim to 
the area and sold it to the United States 
in 1803. Following the Lewis and Clark 
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expedition in the years 1804-6 came the 
story of the pioneers who carved a great 
State out of the prairie wilderness. 

The first military post was established 
at Fort Atkinson on the present site of 
the village of Fort Calhoun, just a few 
miles north of Omaha. Then came the 
first pioneer settlement by the white 
man in this particular territory. By the 
year 1832 covered wagons had started to 
cross the State. The Oregon Trail, 
which for the next 40 years was the 
greatest wagon road in the world’s his- 
tory, was established. Other great trails 
across Nebraska included the Mormon 
Trail, the Denver Trail and the Nebraska 
City cutcff. Thousands of covered 
wagons carrying pioneers westward 
traveled over these trails each year until 
the construction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad made their operation no longer. 
feasible. ; 

Rugged frontier conditions were evid- 
denced in Nebraska during those years 
when the pioneers carved their homes 
out of prairie sod. The pioneers faced 
the heat of summer and cold of winter, 
the marauding Indians, the droughts 
and prairie fires with indomitable will. 
Their bright vision of a new land they 
could call home was entirely justified. 

TERRIRORIAL HISTORY 


The history books tells us the Neb- 
raska region was made part of the Terri- 
tory of Indiana in 1804. The following 
year it was made a part of the Territory 
of Louisiana. After 1812 it became part 
of the Territory of Missouri, and in 1821 
it became a part of an wunorg 
region usually called Indian country. 

Nebraska was first organized as 3 
Territory in 1854. It included all the 
present State plus part of North and 
South Dakota and most of Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. 


STATEHOOD IN 1867 


Nebraska had a long, hard fight in the 
effort to become a State. There was ® 
sharp division of opinion between resi- 
dents of free and slave territories an 
as a result many delays were encoun- 
tered. In fact, many residents of the 
Territory were opposed to the idea 
statehood. The Congress passed an en- 
abling act April 19, 1864, and an election 
was held on June 2, 1866, on the state- 
hood issue. The tabulation showed 3.938 
Nebraskans in favor of statehood and 
3,838 against—a margin of only 100 
votes. Statehood came finally March 1. 
1867. | 

The Nebraska picture was rapidly 
changing. In 1865 the Union Pacific 
started to build a railroad across 
State. This revolutionized transporta“ 
tion in the area, 

The passing years found more settle- 
ments starting in all parts of the State. 
New railroads were built. The new 
Homestead Law brought in people f 
many of the States to the east. 
came in a wide variety of nationalities 
but these individuals blended into the 
communities and Nebraska was on 
way. 

IRRIGATION 

In the western part of the State, men 

of vision watched much-needed Wa 
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flow down the rivers to be wasted in the 
sea. They organized irrigation projects 
in the North Platte Valley. Crops blos- 
somed as they never had before. Irriga- 
tion spread to other parts of the State 
and it is still spreading. 

Right now I am seeking approval of 
funds for other irrigation projects. Ains- 
worth and Farwell have been authorized 
but no funds appropriated to start. Mid- 
State is in the planning stage. They will 
Pay back their costs to the Government. 
They are an investment in the future of 
America. In the years ahead we must 
Conserve every possible drop of water. 
Additional flood-control projects are also 
needed. 

New industries came into Nebraska. 

€ raising of livestock grew by leaps 
and bounds and Nebraska ranchers now 
send thousands of head of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep to the market. Nebraska 
boasts of having the finest steaks in th 
World. 7 

Nebraska still seeks new industries. 
Towns and cities haye committees work- 
ing throughout the year in an effort to 
bring in such industries. 

The State government has a Division 
- Of Nebraska Resources which has done 
much good work in attracting industry 
to our State. 

With the passing of years we see the 

for many changes. This has be- 
Come the air age and right now Nebraska 
is seeking to improve its airline facilities 

Provide new service to many parts of 
the State. 

THE STATE FLAG 

The State flag, designated by the leg- 
islature, consists of a reproduction of 

e great seal of the State, charged on 
the center in gold and silver on a field 
of national blue. 

The design for Nebraska’s seal was 
Prescribed by the State's first legisla- 
ture in 1867. The smith in the fore- 
Fround typifies the mechanical arts. 

culture is represented by shocks of 

, the growing corn and the settler’s 
Cabin, The steamboat on the Missouri 
River and the train represent the State's 
appreciation for transportation which 
hurried its settlement. The State Seal 
Under the signature of the Governor and 

e Secretary of State must be affixed 

all official State documents. 
want State bird is the western meadow- 


The State flower is the goldenrod. 
The State tree is the American elm. 
THE UNICAMERAL SYSTEM 


Since 1937, Nebraska has had the only 
dne -house, or unicameral, legislature in 
the Nation. This system was adopted 
by constitutional amendment and has 

lly successful. The unicameral is 
e up of 43 members elected on a non- 
artisan ballot for 2-year terms. Regu- 
1 sessions are held in odd- numbered 
Bene: The Lieutenant Governor of the 

tate serves as presiding officer. The 

speaker is elected from the membership. 
NEBRASKA'S CAPITOL 

h Nebraska, commonly called the Corn- 

usker State, has had 5 capitols—2 ter- 
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ritorial capitols in Omaha and 3 State 
capitols in Lincoln. The present State 
capitol in Lincoln is considered one of 
the most beautiful government buildings 
in the world, Built on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, the Capitol cost over $10 million. 
It was free of debt upon completion in 
1932. 

The length and breadth of the build- 
ing, which takes the form of a cross with- 
in a square is 437 feet. The 400-foot cen- 
trol tower is crowned by a 32-foot statue 
of “The Sower,” symbolic of the State's 
agriculture, 

Each of the building's four corners 
represents a cornerstone of the law. 
There are 18 panels in the outer court, 
depicting the history of the law starting 
with Moses and the Ten Commandments 
and ending with the admission of Ne- 
braska to the Union. The series is 
broken on the south facade by panels 
representing the Magna Carta, flanked 
by the g of the Declaration of 
Independence and the framing of the 
Constitution. 

Eight great figures, symbolizing the 
ideals of culture which are protected by 
the law, make up the lower buttresses of 
the tower. They are an Egyptian Scribe 
for History, a Prophet of Israel for Vi- 
sion, a Greek Philosopher for Reason, 
an Emperor for Statecraft, an Apostle 
for Faith, a Saintly King for Chivalry, 
Sir Isaac Newton for the Science of Na- 
ture, and Abraham Lincoln for the Lib- 
erties of Peoples. 

FACTS ABOUT NEBRASKA 


Nebraska has a total area of over 77,- 
000 square miles. The largest county, 
Cherry, is as large as the States of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island combined. 

Nebraska’s population on July 1, 1957, 
was estimated at 1,426,000. 

Nebraska’s altitude ranges from 835 
feet in the southeast to 5,340 in the 
northwest. 

Nebraska has 22 million acres under 
cultivation, a larger percentage of land 
in farms than any other State. We have 
substantial irrigated acreage and over 
21,000 irrigation wells. 

Nebraska has approximately 1,400 in- 
dustrial plants employing about 60,000 
people. New plants are being added 
every year. Omaha, the largest city in 
the State, is the world’s largest livestock 
market. 

Nebraska has 17 four-year colleges 
and universities and 5 junior colleges. 

Nebraska has the highest life expect- 
ancy rate of any State in the Union. 

_We have in Nebraska a people of cour- 
age, ambition, and commonsense who 
seek to be good Nebraskans and good 
Americans. They will help to keep our 
Nation great. ‘ 

“Equality before the law,” “honesty 
before men,” and “reverence before 
God,” are the precepts upon which Ne- 
braska built and is building. These are 
the precepts which will keep Nebraska 
great and enduring through the years to 
come. 


A2015 
Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to present for the atten- 
tion of the Congress the address of Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff upon the occasion 
of his being awarded the highest award 
of the Reserve Officers Association. 
This presentation was made at the ROA 
banquet held in Washington, D. C., on 
February 8, 1958. General Sarnoff was 
ably presented by Brig. Gen. Wendell 
Westover and I am pleased to also in- 
clude his remarks. 

REMARKS OF BRIG. GEN. WENDELL WESTOVER IN 
MAKING PRESENTATION AND INTRODUCTION OF 
GENERAL SARNOFF AT ROA BANQUET, WASH- 
INGTON, FEBRUARY 8, 1958 


General Sarnoff, I am greatly honored by 
the assignment to speak for the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association of the United States, and 
through its voice express the gratitude of all 
security-conscious citizens for your clear 
vision and devoted contributions to national 
security. 

ROA does itself honor in conferring upon 
you its highest award. 

Your acceptance of ROA’s recognition 
brings pride and distinction to the associa- 
tion to which you yourself have given long 
support. 

This citation, listing your historic accom- 
plishments as one of America’s geniuses in 
electronics, speaks for itself. All America 
knows, and our Government has recognized, 
your service to the advancement of American 
standards of communications, and, in war- 
time and peacetime, what you have done to 
preserve and protect our heritage. The Radlo 
Corporation of America, in which you have 
invested your genius and your leadership. is a 
monument to your lifetime of accomplish- 
ment, i 

ROA salutes you tonight for àll these 
things. But more than for them, ROA pays 
homage—General Sarnoff—to your record as 
a citizen-soldier. In World War I, you helped 
the American Expeditionary Forces to victory 
by advancing its wireless system. As a reserv- 
ist who served beyond the call of duty in 
two great wars, you have exemplified the 
highest standards of the officers corps of the 
armed services, and the minute-man tradi- 
tion. In the postwar years, you served sacri- 
ficially in directing the work of the national 
security training commission. 

Of particular meaning today—in this ave 
of sputnik and Explorer—have been your offi- 
cial and persistent efforts to alert the Nation, 
and the Government, to the dangers, the 
challenges, and opportunities of the cold war. 

As a longtime active member of ROA, you 
have been an inspiration to our leadership. 
Your challenge to the Nation, outlined in 
your famous memorandum of April 5, 1955, 
has electrified our membership and given a 
new mission to ROA, and to citizens every- 
where who love their country and are jealous 
for its safety. 

General Sarnoff, it is a distinct honor te 
hand you this citation. Officers of ROA, 
Members of the Congress, other distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen; it is my per- 
sonal pleasure and high privilege to introduce 
to you Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff. 
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MReMARKS BY DAVID SARNOFF, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Boarn, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, BE- 
FORE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE RESERVE OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES, MAY- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Fesru- 
ary 8, 1958 
May I express my heartfelt gratitude and 

appreciation for the high honor which the 

Reserve Officers Association has conferred 

upon me tonight. I thank General Westover 

for his most friendly introduction, and I 

thank the entire membership of the associa- 

tion for the generous citation which I shall 
cherish always. 

The Minute Men award has a special sig- 
nificance for me because of the organization 
from which it comes. As a longtime mem- 
ber of the Reserve Officers Association, I have 
been proud to share in its trials and its 
triumphs. 

As chairman of the National Security 
Training Commission for 2 years, I had an 
opportunity to observe, at close range, the 
effective work done by the association in sup- 
port of its highest objective—national de- 
fense, 

While the Nation's mood alternated be- 
tween fitful confidence and fretful alarm, 
the association never wavered in its insist- 
ence upon a strong military Reserve as an in- 
dispensable part of a strong national defense 


program. 

It is largely through the unflagging efforts 
of this group and others of like mind— that 
the Nation now has on the statute books leg - 
islation for a comprehensive Reserve program. 

Last June, in its final report to Congress, 
the National Security Training Commission 
paid a well-deserved tribute to the Reserve 
Officers Association for its unselfish work in 
promoting the Reserve program. That re- 
port noted that our country was well on the 
way to having “the most effective Reserve 
force in our history.” At the same time, 
however, it solemnly warned against permit- 
ting any lag in the Reserve program because 
of lack of funds or any other reason. 

In recent months, I am sorry to say, there 
have been disquieting signs that the Reserve 
program has been lagging, due to on-and-off 
methods of recruiting, and restrictive input 

Lor training quotas. 

These signs are disturbing because in the 
new space age our military Reserves are 
more important than ever before. The 
emergence of the IRBM and the ICBM—far 
from eliminating our need for manpower— 
has placed new emphasis on our require- 
ments for trained men. 

If an enemy should impose a conflict upon 
us, we must have trained men to launch 
the ICBM's, to tend the radar outposts, to 
operate the atomic submarines, and to han- 
dle the thousands of complex tasks that are 
part of modern warfare. 

In his illuminating articles on military 
power—published this week in the New 
York Times—Hanson W. Baldwin said: 
“Man is still the heart of battle. Despite all 
the recent accent upon new weapons and 
new machines, man is probably the weakest 
element in the American formula for se- 
curity. * * The turnover is tremendous, 
reenlistment rates nowhere near high 
enough, and far too many promising officers 
are resigning. All of the services are ex- 
periencing difficulty in retaining their 
highly trained technical men.” 

We need large numbers of trained men if 
we are to counter the insidlous Communist 
small-war strategy of nibbling and intimida- 
tion, and prevent localized brush fires from 
blowing up into an appalling nuclear 
holocaust. 

In the Communists’ grim glossary of war- 
fare, there is no such thing as an absolute 
weapon, unless it is man himself. There- 
fore, if our own young men are to meet the 
challenge effectively, they must be properly 
trained and conditioned before an emer- 
gency arises. That, of course, calls for an 
adequate Reserve program. 
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I earnestly commend the Reserve Officers 
Association for its continuing vigilance in 
working for a strong Reserve Force—a vital 
element in our national security. Thank 
you. 


Sonnets and Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, despite its humorous vein, 
should serve as a warning to all that we 
are having practiced upon us a new art 
of deception. Members of Congress, in 
order to properly discharge their respon- 
sibilities vis-a-vis the executive, must 
become familiar with this new art form, 
Accordingly, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the New Republic of 
February 3, 1958: 

SONNETS AND ECONOMICS 

Among poets, the exigencies of the sonnet 
asa verse form are professionally recognized: 
the man who can convey his meaning dnd 
still meet its requirements of rhyme and 
cadence is a stout fellow. Equal recogni- 
tion is accorded by economists of all tenden- 
cies and all political affiliations to the 
exigencies of the annual economic report as a 
form of expression in their metier. 

Both a sonnet and an economic report per- 
mit dividing the material into two groups, 
and the sounds with which the lines end are 
permitted to vary from one to the other. 
In an economic report, the opening of every 
section must be soothingly buoyant; later 
on, if there is something unpleasant that real- 
ly must be said, it can be covered. To give the 
political necessities their primacy and their 
due, and yet to place the essential economic 
facts where they can subsequently be quoted, 
requires a skill and a cynicism which fellow 
practitioners of the politico-economic arts 
should appreciate. And for our culture to be 
broadly sophisticated, an equal understand- 
ing of the report as an art form should be 
encouraged among the public at large. To 
this end, the following pairs of ilustra- 
tions are offered from this years’ document: 

Page 10: “The year 1957 was a prosperous 
one, despite the decline in the final quarter. 
Economic expansion continued, though at a 
lower rate. Production, employment, and 
income again attained record levels. For the 
year as a whole, gross national product 
amounted to $434 billion and personal income 


to $343 billion, both some 5 percent above 


1956.“ 

Page 11: The rise of expenditures and in- 
comes in the latter part of 1956 and most of 
1957 was largely matched by an increase in 
prices. The physical output of goods and 
services rose only slightly, and throughout 
1957 industrial output remained below the 
peak registered in December, 1956.“ (Indus- 
trial production, shown as the last item of 
the table on p. 10, shows a percentage change 
from 1956 to 1957 of zero, while that from 
1955 to 1956 was 2.9.) 

Page 4: “At the turn of the year, the econ- 
omy was beginning to feel the effects of an 
acceleration of the placement of defense con- 
tract awards, prompted by the need to move 
forward quickly with programs essential to 
the strengthening of the Nation's defenses.” 

Page 12: “The sharp advance in national 
security outlays ended in the second 
quarter. **” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shali be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25,-D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fuf- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
_ EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of an 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extra z 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the perso 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Gover pe 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECOR? 15 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, dur- 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance orders 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive per 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 be 
month, and where single copies may sr nb 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


A Story of Ruthless Import Practices, of 
Growing Unemployment in the Coal and 
Railroad Industry, and of Hungry and 
Dejected People in Affected Commu- 
nities 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings on the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
e Agreements Act are now in their 
third week. Because of the long list of 
Witnesses scheduled to testify before the 
Ways and Means Committee, I have de- 
Cided against imposing upon the commit- 
tee’s time. Instead, I am taking my case 
directly to the floor of the House. 

In past years, despite the inclination of 
SO many Members of Congress for more 
liberal trade policies, the case against 
excessive imports of residual oil won the 
Sympathy of many representatives of 
States not affected. Members of Con- 
8ress from coal-producing States have, 
except for isolated breaks in the ranks, 
Stood shoulder to shoulder in demanding 
Sensible restrictions on the residual oil 
Which—year after year for the past dec- 
ade — moved from foreign refineries into 

e east coast markets that are tradi- 
tional coal users. Through this alliance, 
there have been times when legislation to 
Correct the situation came exceedingly 
Close to passage. 

I should like to present for publication 
in the ConcrEessIonaL RECORD what I feel 
is the evidence that may enable us 
finally to realize our objectives during the 
Current Congress. This material is a 

ry of ruthless import practices, of 

wing unemployment in the coal and 
railroad industries, of hungry and de- 
jected people in communities of Pennsyl- 
Vania and other coal-producing States. 

Mr. Speaker, before filing these tables 
of comparison, I should like to recall for 
Your information some of the warnings 

ed at hearings of congressional com- 
bontees in 1950 after a deluge of 74,719,- 
00 barrels of residual oil had entered 
dur shores in the preceding year. 
ts I testified on this matter in 1950. Here 

One sentence from my statement: 

Without doubt the flooding of the United 
p tes with this cheap foreign oli that dis- 

coal in the industrial power and hest- 
— Market is rendering a death blow to the 
l and railroad industries. 


h While at the time such allegations may 
ave seemed to be exaggerated, during 
e interim period, thousands of coal 

ac ers and railroad employees have in 
tuality seen job opportunities killed by 

Dort competition. They have not been 
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able to return to their chosen professions 
because residual oil imports have never 
let up in all those intervening years. 

I invite you to ask some of my col- 
leagues from the anthracite area whether 
or not residual oil imports have been fatal 
to many mines in their region. Mr. 
Frank Earnest, Jr., president of Anthra- 
cite Institute, Wilkes-Barre, was a wit- 
ness in 1950. So were Thomas Kennedy, 
vice president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and Harry See, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. I ask that 
you compare their testimony that year 
with current records of foreign residual 
oil’s destructive aspects. 

When the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Works issued a report on the 
hearings held by its subcommittee, this 
paragraph was included: 

The committee, on the basis of all the evi- 
dence before it, is convinced that the im- 
portation of foreign oil has had a substan- 
tially injurious effect on the coal, oll, and 
railroad industries of the Nation. 


Yes; the domestic oil industry was also 
being damaged by excessive imports in 
those days—just as it is suffering today. 
The president of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America testified 
at the hearings in 1950. The president 
of the National Stripper Well Associa- 
tion, from my State, testified. So did a 
host of other independent businessmen 
in the petroleum industry. From them 
and other witnesses, the subcommittees 
learned that, besides bringing unemploy- 
ment, imports, first, imperil our national 
security; second, reduce the Nation’s 
buying power; and, third, disrupt our 
entire fuel economy. 

Here is an estimated rundown on re- 
sidual oil imports into the east coast 
markets since the 74,719,000 barrels ar- 
rived during the year 1949: 


Thousands of barrels] 


4950. 120, 025 
JI E ene Be 118, €08 
—: —— ne 128, 070 
188888 ih amees ence semeunee 131, 206 
1 c Na 128, 953 
oh Bona eee Eee eee 151, 938 
§õ§ĩè⁵—QA . een 161, 124 
s) y A EREE E 171, 275 


There you have it, Mr. Speaker. What 
about the death blow to the coal industry 
that I mentioned 8 years ago? Here is 
what a coal operator from western Penn- 
sylvania recently told me: 

At the present time I am selling enough 
coal locally to keep about a dozen of my 
men employed. When the winter is over I 
will not be able to continue operations. Un- 
til residual oil from Venezuela took my busi- 
ness on the east coast, there was always a 
hopper car getting loaded under my tipple. 
About half of the other 30 men who used to 
work for me are now on relief, and the rest 
have migrated into other parts of the country 
looking for work. 


Anyone who is old enough to remember 
conditions along the Atlantic Seaboard 


in the early part of World War II will 
recognize the danger of permitting 
sources of fuel to go by the boards when 
the world is in the state of turbulence 
which prevails today. Nazi submarines 
entered the Gulf of Mexico and sank 
ships within sight of New Orleans. Res- 
idents of Atlantic City and other coastal 
communities could stand on the beach 
and see the flames of torpedoed tankers 
leaping from the horizon into the skies. 
If it was so difficult to haul oil from 
Texas to Florida 15 years ago, how in 
heaven’s name can we place reliance on 
shipments from South America in an era 
of snorkel submarines and jet aircraft? 

Mr. Speaker, I am talking about a very 
important security matter. The Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy recog- 
nized the serious implications of too 
much foreign oil. It was in the interest 
of national security that the Committee 
recommended a specific ratio of imports 
to domestic production—a recommenda- 
tion which was included in the national 
defense amendment to the last exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

During the past week, I have discussed 
the coal situation with Tom Pickett, 
executive vice president of the National 
Coal Association. He reminded me that 
in 1954 it was agreed that a minimum 
level of production of 500 million tons 
in the bituminous-coal industry was 
essential to assure the capacity required 
for the acceleration that would be needed 
in an emergency period. The coal in- 
dustry was below that level last year, 
and at the current rate of output will 
be off by at least 15 percent when 1958 
has run its course. 

American railroads today are beset 
with a number of problems. I do not 
contend that the coal-carrying lines 
would automatically find themselves 
back on a vigorous footing if residual- 
oil imports were reduced. I want to 
point out, however, that in coal equiva- 
lent the residual-oil imports last year 
amounted to more than 39 million tons. 
The resulting estimated loss to the rail- 
road industry is $109,235,000. Given 
their logical share of this service charge, 
the Pennsylvania, B. & O., and other 
coal haulers would most eertainly be in 
much better condition than they are at 
the present time. Here is an appraisal 
of current conditions on the railroads 
by James M. Symes, president of the 
Pennsylvania: 

If my appraisals of rail-transport require- 
ments in the event of another war are ap- 
proximately correct, and I believe they are, 
then certainly we are not now prepared to 
do the kind of job we would be called upon 
to perform—and we will not be prepared 
to do so if present policies with-respect to 
transportation are continued, The same line 
of reasoning that caused me to indicate, 
17 years ago, that the railroads could handle 
the expected load of World War II, causes 
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me to say now that they are not prepared 
to do what will be expected of them in the 
event of another war. 


Under the circumstances, it would ap- 
pear that Congress has a very definite 
obligation to enact legislation restricting 
the volume of residual oil that may enter 
the markets of the United States from 
foreign sources. So long as this alien 
product is permitted to deprive American 
workers of their means of livelihood, and 
so long as the national security is threat- 
ened, Congress is remiss in its duty if 
restrictions of residual oil are not in- 
corporated into the laws of our land. 

While I am hopeful that the Ways and 
Means Committee will insert into the 
trade-agreements law the provisions es- 
sential to reduce the inflow of residual 
oil, I place the House on notice that the 
necessary amendment may have to come 
from the floor. I request that my friends 
in the House be prepared to assist in 
accumulating the necessary votes if and 
when that time comes. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, section 
164 of the Atomic Energy Act author- 
izes the Atomic Energy Commission to 
enter into contracts or modify or conform 
existing contracts to provide for electric- 
utility services for a period not exceeding 
25 years for the installations at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, but further requires that 
such contracts shall be submitted to the 
Joint Committee and a period of 30 days 
shall elapse while Congress is in session 
before the contracts shall become effec- 
tive. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
a copy of a letter dated February 27, 
1958, from Mr. Lewis Strauss, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, to 
me, and a copy of modification No. 2 to 
a contract of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission with Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 
for electric service to the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, area. This modification would ex- 
tend the term of the existing contract to 
include an additional term of 12 months 
commencing on April 1, 1960, and ter- 
minating on March 31, 1961. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the letter 
and contract modification as described 
above: 

Untren STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1958. 
Hon. CARK T. DURHAM, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dran Maz. DUn nan: On February 28, 1957, 
modification 1 to the additional power agree- 
ment. identified as contract No. AT-(40-1)— 
2030, with the Ohio Valley Electric Corp. for 
electric service to the Portsmouth area was 
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submitted to the Joint Committee.. This 
modification 1 became effective 30 days after 
submission, on March 30, 1957, and unless 
extended terminates on March 31, 1960. 

AEC and OVEC have agreed that the term 
of the additional power agreement shall be 
extended without any other change in the 
provisions and conditions, to include an ad- 
ditional term of 12 months commencing on 
April 1. 1960, and terminating on March 31, 
1961. Accordingly, modification 2 to the ad- 
ditional power agreement has been executed. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 164 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted to the Joint Committee 
herewith, a signed counterpart of modifica- 
tion 2. 

By its letter of February 26, 1958, OVEC 
has advised AEC that such of the regulatory 
approvals specified in section 7.06 as were 
necessary at that date to permit the trans- 
actions specified in this modification 2 have 
been secured and that such regulatory ap- 
provals were, at that date, in form and sub- 
stance satisfactory to the company and 
sponsoring companies, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis STRAUSS, 
Chairman, 
JANUARY 13, 1958. 
Re: Extension of term for an additional year. 
UNITED STATES Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Oak Ridge Operations, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
(Attention of Mr. S. R. Sapirie, Man- 
ager.) 

Dran Sres; You have notified Ohio Valley 
Electric Corp. (OVEC), pursuant to section 
6.03 of contract No. AT-(40-1)-2030, dated 
February 14, 1956, between OVEC and the 
United States of America, acting by and 
through the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC), (said contract, as 
amended by modification No. 1 thereto, being 
herein called the additional power agree- 
ment) that you desire to extend the term of 
the additional power agreement for an addi- 
tional year after the date on which the addi- 
tional power agreement would otherwise ter- 
minate. AEC and OVEC have negotiated the 
terms and conditions of such extension, and 
the sponsoring companies referred to in the 
intercompany power agreement, dated July 
10, 1953, among OVEC and said sponsoring 
companies have consented to the execution 
and delivery of this agreement by OVEC. 

1. AEC and OVEC have agreed, subject to 
the provisions of this agreement, that the 
term of the additional power agreement shall 
be extended, without any other change in 
the provisions and conditions thereof, to in- 
clude the additional term of 12 months com- 
mencing on April 1, 1960. and terminating on 
March 31, 1961, unless the additional power 
agreement shall be terminated prior to March 
31, 1961, in accordance with the provisions 
thereof. 

2. This agreement shall become effective 
as a contract for electric service to AEC on 
the effective date of this agreement. The 
effective date of this agreement shall be the 
date on which the time shall have elapsed 
during which this agreement must remain 
on file with the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy pursuant to section 164 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. Until such effective date 
shall occur, this agreement shall constitute 
an agreement between us to use our respec- 
tive best efforts to cause such effective date 
to occur as soon as practicable after the exe- 
cution and delivery of this agreement. 

3. AEC and OVEC recognize that, since 
this agreement provides for the extension of 
the term of the additional power agreement 
without any other change in the provisions 
and conditions thereof, (a) the provisions 
and conditions of the additional power agree- 
ment shall be applicable to the additional 
term of the additional power agreement in 
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the same manner as if the initial term in- 
cluded the additional term, and (b) the con- 
ditions of performance specified in section 
7.06 of the additional power agreement shall 
be applicable to this agreement and to the 
extension of the term of the additional power 
agreement provided for in this agreement. 

4. OVEC shall be entitled to terminate 
this agreement by delivering to AEC, within 
60 days after the effective date of this agree- 
ment, a notice in writing of its election to 
terminate this agreement if OVEC shail have 
Tailed to recelve, within 30 days after the 
effective date hereof, an opinion of general 
counsel of AEC, in form and substance satis- 
factory to OVEC, to the effect that AEC had 
full power and authority to execute this 
agreement and the undertakings herein de- 
scribed and to obligate the United States of 
America, subject to the terms and conditions 
hereof, for all payments which may be re- 
quired to be made, by reason hereof, by 
to OVEC pursuant to any of the provisions 
of the additional power agreement, that the 
persons executing and delivering this agree- 
ment on behalf of AEC had full power and 
authority to do so, that all action necessary 
under section 164 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 to permit this agreement to become 
effective has been taken, that the provisions 
of this agreement do not contravene any o 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, and that this agreement does not 
affect the AEC power agreement (as defined 
in the additional power agreement) in such 
manner as to cause the AEC power agree- 
ment to contravene any of the provisions of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. In the event 
that OVEC shall terminate this agreement 
pursuant to this paragraph 4, the term of 
the additional power agreement shall, after 
the termination of this agreement, be the 
term which would be in effect without re- 
gard to this agreement. 

5. It any of the provisions of this agree- 
ment, or any part of any provision hereof, 
shall be held by a court of competent juris- 
diction to be invalid for any reason, 
agreement: shall terminate forthwith upon 
such determination. In such event the term 
of the additional power agreement shall, 
after the termination of this agreement, be 
the term Which would be in effect without 
regard to this agreement. 

If the foregoing correctly sets forth your 
understanding, please so indicate by execut" 
ing a copy of this letter at the place desig- 
nated for your signature and return the 
to us. 

Very truly yours, 
OHM VALLEY ELECTRIC CORP., 
President. 


Accepted: 
UnITED Srarzs Atomic ENERGY 
COMMISSION, 
By S. R. Sapir. 
January 17, 1958. 
Approved: 
G. L. QUINN, 
Acting Director of Production, 
Atomic Energy Commissio™ 
January 30, 1958. . 


Retirement of President Judge W. A- 
Valentine, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under ee 
to extend my remarks in the REC 
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<I include the following editorial from 
the. Wilkes-Barre Record of March 1, 
1958, upon the retirement of Judge W. A. 
Valentine, president judge of the court 
of Luzerne County: 
Jubax VALENTINE RETIRES 


Retirement of President Judge W. A. 
Valentine after 20 years of service on the 
e County bench and 56 years as an 
active member of the bar came quietly and 
Without ceremony as he would wish it, 

His distinguished career has spoken elo- 
quently for itself. His retirement has occa- 
Sioned many expressions of regret, as well as 
Kindly app of his worth as a jurist 
and as one who needed no title for recog- 
nition as an expert in the law. 

Veteran courthouse employees recalled 
Judge Valentine in the years he was on the 

nch was not one to seek sumptuous sur- 
roundings. He seldom, if ever, requisitioned 
Rew office furnishings, equipment, or redeco- 
rating. One employee some years ago sug- 
Bested he should have a new desk. Judge 
Valentine in typical style responded by sug- 
Zesting the old desk be revarnished. It was 

ed his chambers were painted only once 

the years he occupied them and that was 

done after ceiling cornices dropped and the 
had to bé refurbished. 

Judge Valentine's chambers were simply 
furnished. ‘They were looked upon as a place 
ot toll. There were no ornaments. The 
Chambers reflected the jurist's tastes and 

Capacity for hard work. Though his 
budget allowed for employment of a law 
Clerk, Judge Valentine contented himself 
Without such service. 

yen for usefulness continued to the 

last hour of his service at the courthouse. 
ingly and sagely be expressed his views 

in answer to questions on the causes of 
Werle delinquency and the possible reme- 


He expressed himself on many subjects, and 

the least interesting of his convictions 

is the one to the effect that judges should be 

* for on a nonpartisan ballot entirely 

apart from political parties. Like many a 

desirable goal, it may not be easily attained 
but certainly would be worth the effort. 


Eyes Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


at RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 

K ve to extend my remarks in-the REC- 
RD, I wish to include an address by Mr. 

William Yinson Lee, director, Eyes 

Right, Inc., at Overseas Rotary Fellow- 
hip of New York. 

Whi es Right, Inc., is an organization 

age has sought to help the blind to 

ini It has done much valuable work 

this direction. 

Addn Pleased to include the following 

ly ess of Mr. Lee entitled The Visual- 

dicapped“: 

( THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

Address by William Yinson Lee, director of 
Eyes Right, Inc., at Overseas Rotary Fel- 
lowship of New York) 

mat William Yinson Lee, past acting chair- 

New of the Overseas Rotary Fellowship of 

York, told his fellow members at their 
on Fee at the New York Advertising Club 
ebruary 18 of the drumitic correction 
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and improvement of sight which was given 
to a number of visually handicapped people, 
including some with as little as 2 percent 
vision (98 percent blind). He referred to 
the efforts of Eyes Right, Inc., a voluntary 
nonprofit charitable organization incorpor- 
ated in New York in 1951, of which he is 
cofounder with Mrs. Muriel Brayman Dex- 
ter, president, Both are members of the 
board of directors. 

In the United States there are 1,700,000 
visually handicapped people. Of these, 334,- 
000 are legally blind. It is estimated that 
at least 40 percent, or over 133,000 of the 
legally blind have enough “vision” to be 
rehabilitated to lives of usefulness through 
the use of special optical aids. 

There are agencies helping the “legally 
blind“ but Eyes Right is the only organiza- 
tion dedicated exclusively to aiding in the 
correction and improvement of vision of the 
“visually handicapped,” which term also in- 
cludes the legally blind and persons with 
major impairment of sight—the “blind” with 
residual vision—through the use of special 
optical aids, principally the improved tele- 
microscopic lenses. i 

The activities of Eyes Right, Inc., are open- 
ing new and expanding horizons in the 
home, the community and the Nation, to 
these visually handicapped persons, through 
the use of the special optical aids referred 
to and, equally important, making available 
to them the necessary personal adjustment 
for their fullest use. Eyes Right has the 
distinction of thus rehabilitating to lives of 
usefulness many visually handicapped per- 
sons who were previously more or less help- 
less and hopeless, as they had no place to 
which to turn for guidance or assistance. 

The following are typical of scores of cases 
helped by Eyes Right, Inc.: 

1..Two legally blind persons, N. B. and 
J. K., have had their sight corrected and im- 
proved with the aid of special subnormal 
vision lenses that they have been able to 
make a 400-foot 8-millimeter documentary 
film of some of the activities of Eyes Right, 
Inc. This 25-minute film is intended for 
showing to service clubs, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and interested groups, upon request. 

2. A legally blind girl, M. S., who had never 
read anything but Braille, can with the use 
of special optical aids and the new projec- 
tion magnifier now read visually the small- 
est print and study music. 

3. Retrolental fibroplasia legally blind 
child, A. Z., with the aid of telescopic lens 
and slip-on microscopic cap, can now read his 
schoolbooks and the writing on the class 
blackboard, which he could not do before. 
He is now living the life of a normal child. 

4. Visually handicapped cerebral palsy boy, 
A. A., 14, had attended a State blind school 
for a year but was dismissed because he was 
not blind enough to qualify for continued 
training. He was not allowed to attend reg- 
ular school because of his visual handicap, 
There was no school which he could attend. 
Eyes Right gave him a set of subnormal vision 
lenses. He can now enjoy television across 
the room, look out the windows of his home, 
distinguish people, and can see the writing 
on the board at school, which he could not 
do before. With a reading cap on his spec- 
tacles, he can now read newsprint. Parents 
say, The boy has been helped toward a self- 
reliant and useful life.“ Doctor says, “You 
have done a great service to this deserving 
boy.” The change in his attitude is remark- 
able and certainly heartwarming. To see this 
is a reward, indeed.” He is now attending 
regular school. 

In spite of the $150 million spent by the 
United States Government and the untold 
millions contributed by the public to private 
agencies for aid to the blind and the legally 
blind, very little is being done for the visually 
handicapped, whose blindness does not qual- 
ify them to receive benefits or assistance 
from agencies for the blind, Because of 


„ 
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their visual handicap, a million or more of 
these people are unable to earn a livelihood 
but hundreds of thousands of them could do 
so, if provided with subnormal vision aids, 
after appropriate examination, coupled with 
the necessary personal adjustment for their 
fullest use. In addition, arrangements 
should be made for special reading instruc- 
tion and for a psychological reorientation 
from the blind to the seeing world, which 
Eyes Right, Inc., is endeavoring to include in 
its program. - 


William T. Roy 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
I came to work on Capitol Hill in Jan- 
uary 1924, as a congressional secretary, 
I met William T. Roy, then a senatorial 
aide. I liked the cut of his jib, as the 
sailors say, and we soon became close 
friends. 

No one was more pleased than I when 
27 years ago Bill was named assistant 
to Lewis Deschler, distinguished Parlia- 
mentarian of the House, and every 
Member of our body will say “amen” 
to the tributes that have been accorded 
Bill by Speaker RAYBURN and former 
Speaker Martin and so many others as 
he and his beloved wife Donna leave for 
what all of us want to be many happy 
years in retirement in the Southland. 

Washington newspapers today describe 
Bill as “the Parliamentarian with the 
photographic memory.” He has just 
that and he knows every Member of 
both House and Senate, his background, 
and his record. When the Speaker or 
a Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
wanted to refer to a precedent or a bill 
or an enactment of yesteryear it took 
Bill only minutes to pinpoint the sub- 
ject matter. It is understandable why 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committe and the author 
of Cannon’s Precedents, Mr. Cannon, of 
Missouri, who once was House Parlia- 
mentarian, now rates Bill alongside of 
Asher C. Hines and Lewis Deschler, as 
among the most famous of all House 
Parliamentarians. 

Men and women, serving in the par- 
liaments of the NATO nations, Germany, 
Japan, Korea, and Vietnam have called 
on Bill Roy in recent years for assist- 
ance in working out practical parlia- 
mentary procedures and Bill has many 
dear personal friends among them. 

Bill has an outstanding war record, 
his service in the military beginning 
back in 1919, when he was a buck pri- 
vate in the army of occupation in Ger- 
many. When he returned home he be- 
came intensely interested in helping to 
build up a strong National Guard organi- 
gation in the District of Columbia. 
He rose in the ranks to a lieutenant 
colonency and the 29th Division, which 
he commanded, will never forget him, 

What is the secret of Colonel Bill's 
success? A very simple one, He loves 
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people. The Congress was his second 
home and how he exalted our national 
legislature, its histsory, traditions, and 
prerogatives.’ He will long be remem- 
bered for his courtesies, his patience, 
his understanding, his thoroughness. 
He stands very high in my book of un- 
forgettable characters. 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
‘INTHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Sey- 
mour E. Harris, on behalf of the New 
England governors before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on Febru- 
ary 28, 1958. 

The statement follows: 

Tue EXTENSION OF THE RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS—STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR E. 
Harris ON BEHALF oF THE NEw ENGLAND 
GOVERNORS BEFORE THE House Wars AND 
Means COMMITTEE, Fesrvary 28, 1958 

SUMMARY 


I am representing the New England gov- 
ernors, We favor an extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreeements (RTA), which 
make possible negotiations for increasing 
trade. The international crisis strengthens 
- the case for RTA. Emphasis in the debates 
over the RTA has shifted from a program 
for more trade (1938) to one for solving the 
dollar shortage (first postwar decade) and 
now to one for keeping our friends. 

We support the President's program with 
some reservations. We do not believe, as he 
does, that the RTA brings more jobs. In 
fact, by helping to destroy our vulnerable 
industries, it has tended to reduce the num- 
ber of jobs, for the import competing Indus- 
tries require relatively much labor per unit 
of output—or dollar of output. 

We insist on an escape clause (a device 
for revoking trade concessions if results for 
industry are injurious), which protects in- 
dustries and regions against unwise or un- 
predictable results of tariff negotiations; 
and one which provides more rapid correc- 
tives than we have had in the past. (It 
took 8 years and a loss of 50 percent of 
tha jobs in woolens and worsteds before the 
mistake of the reduction of tariffs in woolens 
and worsteds of 50 percent was partly 
rectified.) 

We do not believe that the case for pro- 
tection is nearly so great for growing as for 
declining industries. Hence, insofar as na- 
tional policy requires tariff cuts, the grow- 
ing industries should absorb the burden of 
increased competition out of rising markets. 
An overall average reduction may even be 
accompanied by rises when yulnerable in- 
dustries are experiencing substantial losses. 

Mr. Harris also stressed the point that 
when substantial cuts in tariffs may be fol- 
lowed by large imports and serious threats 
to a domestic industry, the tarif quota 
might be supported. That is to say, the 
Government establishes a ceiling on imports 
as a protection against excessive imports 
- associated with tariff cuts. 

Trade policy is one approach to the prob- 
lem of balance in international economic 
relations. But there are serious problems to 
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de solved, and they relate to the distribution 
of the burden, 

By importing more, we tend to concentrate 
the responsibility of foreign policy on the 
vulnerable industries. 

By providing dollars to foreigners through 
foreign aid or private investment programs, 
we tend to distribute the burden more widely 
among taxpayers and investors. In each 
instance the foreigner gets dollars. 

By yielding export markets to other coun- 
tries, we tend to impose more burdens on 
the strong export industries and less on the 
weaker industries that compete with foreign 
exporters. And we favor putting more bur- 
dens on the strong and less on the weak. 

We tend to stress increased imports too 
much. Indeed, an inadequate aid and in- 
vestment program tends to bring larger tariff 
concessions and more imports. : 

In determining the distribution of the bur- 
dens, we also have to allocate them between 
foreign and domestic interests. Foreigners 
also have to contribute towards stability by 
producing efficiently and containing infla- 
tion. Their balance of payments difficulties 
stem in part from their weak domestic poli- 
cies. Inflation brings reduced exports and 
more imports. In addition, they often re- 
fuse to accept their share of world imports. 
Their restrictions are generally much greater 
than ours. Under the common market, Euro- 
peans may require this country to absorb an 
even greater share of Asiatic exports. 

The most effective and most equitable ap- 
proach to more imports is rising incomes, not 
tariff cuts. Here the rise of imports is spread 
widely and hence adverse effects on any one 
industry greatly reduced. Prosperity brought 
vast gains of imports since 1946, and tariff 
cuts failed to do so In the thirties. Hence, 
the need of aggressive policies to deal with 
the recession, 

In determining trade policy the Govern- 
ment must integrate it with all Federal poli- 
cies. Where injury is done throvgh tax and 
spending policies, through farm policies 
fe. g., higher prices of cotton or wool and 
hence less sales of textiles), through merger 
policy, through resource policy, etc., then 
the Government must be especially careful 
not to introduce trade policies that injure 
an industry or region more. In fact, the 
case is strong for some help from trade policy. 

The continued loss of textiles and the in- 
jury to New England of Federal policies are 
relevant issues here. 

Identification: I am chairman of the New 
England Governor's Textile Committee and 
also chairman of the economics department 
at Harvard University. I am, however, 
speaking for the New England Governors 
and not for Harvard University. I am the 
author of some 30 books, several of which 
deal with issues of international economics, 
the last being International-Interregional 
Trade (1957). 

I should say at the outset that we are not 
opposed to an extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements, We say this even though 
in some instances the administrator of 
these agreements have been injurious to the 
New England economy, and particularly to 
the textile industry. We are impressed by 
the arguments used by President Eisenhower 
and also by Senator Dovcetas in a brilliant 
speech. The emphasis here is put upon the 
international crisis and the increased need, 
therefore, for more trade with our allies and 
friends. The President said, and I quote, 
“We will fail if closed markets and foreign 
exchange shortages force free world countries 
into economic dependence upon the Commu- 
nist bloc.“ ; 

THE THEORY OF RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 

In 1933 the major argument was that we 
needed more trade and the RTA was the way 
to achleve more trade. In more recent years 
the agreements have been tied to dollar 
shortage. In other words, if there is a 
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genuine shortage of dollars, the easiest way 
to cure the shortage is for the United States 
to import more goods. Now again, the em- 
phasis has been shifted, and this time to the 
international crisis and the need of tying our 
trade more to our friends and allies and the 


uncommitted neutral countries, 


RESERVATIONS 

Though we accept the President's general 
position, we do not, however, accept all the 
arguments. For example, and I quote, the 
President says, “The development of & 
healthy export trade has created a significant 
number of jobs for our working men and 
women.“ This is not a tenable position, nor 
was it tenable when taken by the Randall 
Commission. Actually, export trade does not 
create jobs, As a matter of fact, a higher 
degree of protectionism would probably give 
us more Jobs. Indeed, an excess of exports 
is a stimulant to the economy and does 
create jobs. But this excess of exports is to 
be tied to the foreign aid, foreign invest- 
ments and the like, not to the growth of 
export trade, In fact, it has been generally 
held that the export industries are those 
which provide the largest amount of output 
per manhour. Therefore, if we export more 
and import more and to this extent destroy 
our less competitive industries, to this extent 
we lose jobs rather than gain them. 

Another reservation should be made, 
namely that so far at least the trade of the 
U. S. S. R. with Western countries, or non- 
bloc countries, has been very small. The 
major gains have been in trade within the 
bloc, though indeed there has begun to be 
some penetration into the neutral areas. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RTA 


In the past, some attention has been pald 
to the stake of industries protected. There 
has been some reluctance to reduce tariffs 
when the net effect would be a serious dis- 
location in some particular industry or area- 
It is true nevertheless that serious mistakes 
have been made, perhaps one of the 
serious has been the Geneva Protocol of 1948 
under which the tariff on woolens and wor- 
steds was reduced from 45 to 25 percent. 
This reduction was followed by a decline 
output of more than 50 percent and an eve? 
larger decline in New England. It took al- 
most 8 years before this error was rectifi 
to some extent. 

ESCAPE CLAUSE 

Many free-traders hold the position that 
there should be no escape clause, that is t? 
say that if a particular tariff cut or trad@ 
concession results in large dislocations an 
increases of unemployment the industry 
the region should have no redress. This 
seems to me to be an untenable position. 
cannot be expected that government servan 
should be allowed in their negotiations to 
destroy an industry or greatly weaken `” 
Even if the negotiators have no such e 
tention, they often do not know what th 
effects of a particular concession will be. 
Obviously, if there is not such a pe 
tion available, the net effect is likely to 
that no negotiations will take place. 7 

Undoubtedly there is a case for the pres! 
dent having final authority in these ma = 
because he alone can take a broad view’ 
But the President should not be uncon 
cerned over the condition of weak indus 
and particularly those that are losing the 
ployment steadily. On the other hand, fu. 
President should have the authority to 9255 
sider the industry as a whole; and if 1155 
facts show that losses in some part W 
may to some extent be associated with tar” 
iff concessions are more than offset by ann, 
in other parts of the industry, then to tho 
extent the President might interpret ng 
escape clause quite broadly. Above all, th it 
is hope that it will not be necessary, d yg 
has been in the past, to appeal for years 
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get concessions and then obtain them at 
Politically appropriate times. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BURDEN 


Our current international policy tends to 
Stress the point that the United States has 
Certain obligations to its allies and also to 
neutral nations. Among these rerponstbill- 
ties is the one to help these countries con- 
tinue to improve their standard of living 
and their trade with this country. They 
must have reasonable access to our markets. 
Above all, we must be sure that they are not 
Starved for dollars, given our own economic 
Position and capacity to make dollars avail- 
able and also the state of our industries. 


THR WEAK VERSUS THE STRONG 


In relation to the issue of the distribu- 
tion ot burden, I discuss first the problem 
Of the weak versus the strong industries. 

Classical economics the general thesis 
held has been that we dertroy the weak on 
behalf of the strong. We do not succor 

Weak. But there have been changes in 
Viewpoint since those days, and the general 

now seems to be that we help the weak 
than the strong. In other words, 

if the United States has to have more im- 
consistent with its foreign objectives, 

then the burden of absorbing increased im- 
should be put upon the growing in- 
“ustries, not upon those that are especially 
erable to foreign competition and are 

y losing ground under current trade 

„ It is especially wrong-headed pol- 

loy to put an additional strain on any in- 
dustry that is substantially losing jobs. In 
this connection we would argue that the 
should not be the fluctuations or the 

ds in output, but those in jobs. In 
Sther words, when an industry is losing, 
BAY, 5 percent of its jobs on an average year 
in year, there is no case for a reduction 
s trade barriers and there might even be 

Case for increased protection. In this 
Tanner the losses can be spread over a 

er period and the adjustments may be 
Made more easily. 


MOBILITY VERSUS IMMOBILITY 


len second issue here is related to the prob- 
Of whether or not industries and work- 


f 


ws, losing jobs can make adjustments. 
ere there are plenty of jobs available in 
di neighboring territory and economic con- 
op ons are very favorable, some movement, 
aho ae, can take place without great hard- 
ps. But in many industries this is not 
The explanation may be a heavy con- 

de tration of one industry or it may simply 
type of worker who is unwilling to 

to ve or would be very unhappy to be forced 
Move. The theorist often does not allow 
adequately for the costs involved in moving 
w and moving industry. At any rate, 
M have had many studies of which the 


e 
the difficulties of moving even in the midst 
Breat prosperity. This study also shows 
© long periods of unemployment following 
of an industry, to some extent asso- 
with trade policy. 
THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 
aut relevant problem in determining the 
Tibution of the burden is the state of 
due CnOMy. Obviously, it is easier to re- 
tariffs in periods of great prosperity 
tor in periods of recession. The reason 
aly this is that in recessions unemployment 
alize Prevails, and any attempts to lb- 
un trade will increase the amount of 


? 


ER 


dated 


Ployment. 
3 „ in a period, say, Uke 1958 It 
Tduti very dificult to put across any 
Mee ere er ae and there would be per- 


to Sn nn 
Aude with a recession. This might in- 
for example, a drastic reversal of 
— tary policy, an increase in spending for 
enge and its related field, education, and 


yk ts the most interesting, which shows’ 
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also to some extent for welfare as’ well as, 
if the situation does not improve, a cut in 
taxes. 
GOVERNMENT AID 

Another issue relates to the contribution 
of Government in solving the problems of 
industries and people affected adversely by 
the economic situation. For many years 
there has been much talk of the possibility 
of governmental aid as a solution to the 
tariff problem, In other words, cut tariffs 
and help those who are injured. After sev- 
eral years of study after the war the State 
Department gaye this up as a tenable policy. 
The point is, of course, that once an indus- 
try suffers from unemployment or loss of 
profits that industry will almost inevitably 
blame the tariff even though there may be 
other factors that are more important. 
Hence, such a program would probably be 
unworkable, On the other hand, we should 
stress the point that a program like the 
area redevelopment program suported both 
by the administration and the Demoorats 
last year might be very helpful, Undoubt- 
edly some losses of jobs result from trade 
policy and related policies or changing fash- 
ions or what not, and something should be 
done to help the industries and the regions 
that are affected adversely. 


THE BURDEN ON THE FOREIGNER OR THE 
AMERICAN? 


Those who favor more liberal trade pol- 
icies tend to stress the contribution that 
the United States should make as against 
that to be made by the foreigner. But it 
is well to stress the point that the major 
restraints on trade are abroad, not in this 
country. We have had very large reductions 
in the average levels of our tariffs in the 
last generation, whereas most countries 
abroad still impose quotas, exchange con- 
trol and the like. On the average, the United 
States is a relatively free-trade country, much 
more so than most other countries, In part, 
the shortage of dollars and the trade difi- 
culties of forelgn countries are related to 
unwise policies abroad which include, for 
example, cartels, uneconomic production, and 
generally a greater degree of inflation and 
excessive expansion than in the United 
States. This tends to cut exports and in- 
crease imports and bring disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments. í 

TARIFFS OR INCOME GROWTH? 


One approach to the increase of trade and 
the increased availability of dollars is to 
reduce tariffs. Another approach is to raise 
incomes. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that the latter Is the healthier and the most 
effective approach. This is so in the first 
place because the rise of income and the 
resultant increase of imports tend to allo- 
cate the burden of our international re- 
sponsibilities over the population and in- 
dustries widely. A reduction of the tariff, 
however, tends to put the burden on the 
vulnerable industries which are generally the 
weak industries. Furthermore, it is quite 
clear from our economic history that in the 
1930's, when we had both tariffs cuts and 
relatively small amount of income growth, 
the Increase in trade was small; but in the 
1950's, with the great increase of income and 
continued tarif reduction, the rise of im- 
ports was phenomenal. Therefore, above all 
what we need are sane domestic policies and 
continued income growth. This, much more 
than tariffs, will bring about the expansion 
of trade, 

THE COMMON MARKET AND EUROPEAN 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

In determining our trade policy, one prob- 
lem we have to watch is to what extent 
should the United States make the adjust- 
metns and to what extent should foreigners 
make them. In the present discussion of 
the common market this becomes a matter 
of first-rate importance. There is a con- 
siderable fear that a result of the common 
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market would be that, for example, Japanese 
exports would be largely excluded. One of 
the problems confronting the United States 
has stemmed from the fact that the Japan- 
ese have lost their major markets in Asia 
and therefore increased pressure has been 
put upon this country to absorb the Japan- 
ese exports. In the discussions under GATT 
when the United States made substantial 
concessions, European countries did not fol- 
low suit. Now with the common market 
there is a great danger that the pressure on 
the United States would increase eve more 
to assume a disproportionate share of the 
adjustments, This particular problem should 
be closely watched, 

THE RELATION OF TRADE POLICY AND OTHER 

GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES 


Still another aspect of the distribution of 
burden revolves around the relationship of 
tariffs and other governmental policies. The 
whole theory of free trade was based on the 
general assumption that the Government 
does not interfere except to a minimum de- 
gree. Of course we all know now that the 
Government operates on almost every facet 
of our economic life, Therefore, it is im- 
portant to consider tariff policy in relation 
to all the other interferences and to assume 
that each industry and region will have fair 
treatment from the Government, given all 
the policies. 

In this connection we have to consider, 
for example, the flow of Treasury cash from 
one region to another, not on the assumption 
that each region will get back just exactly 
what it puts in. But we do need to know 
what the net effect of these flows is. We 
also want to know what the effect of farm 
policy is, for example, on the price of raw 
materials and foods and, therefore, on the 
demand for products that are produced from 
the raw materials. We also want to know 
what the effect of Federal policy is on merg- 
ers which tend to have an adverse effect on 
some regions and some industries. Where 
the net effect of Federal policies is adverse, 
as it is, for example, on the New England 
economy and on the textile industry, then 
to that extent the case for a more liberal 
treatment on tariff policy becomes greater. 
In other words, given the need of any trade 
policy whether it is a decline or an increase, 
and generally it would be a decline, the in- 
dustry or region that suffers excessivély from 
Federal intervention should be given special 
consideration. 

THE TARIFF QUOTA 

In the textile industfy we have now had 
& tariff quota on woolens and worsteds, that 
is to say, beyond imports of more than 5 
percent of domestic products the tariff is 
moved up from 25 to 45 percent. This is 
a technique that can be improved by estab- 
lishing quotas over shorter periods and for 
particular types of fabrics in order to avoid 
excessive disruption of the industry. The 
case for the tariff quota rests on the assump- 
tion that if the industry or region is guaran- 
teed against a fiood of imports, by establish- 
ing a safeguard that if the tariff is reduced 
imports will not be increased beyond a cer- 
tain amount, then the concessions in trade 
are more likely to be forthcoming. The quota 
is particularly effective where there are very 
large differences in wage rates that are not 
offset by substantial advantages Bes tech- 
niques and productivity in the Uni States. 
Where the wage differential is 10 or 12 to 1, 
this may be an important consideration, 
Here there is great fear of floods of imports. 
This does not mean that we believe that 
wages should be equalized. Obviously, if 
Wages were equalized, you would have very 
little case for international trade at all. 
Where the wage differentials are very large 
and particularly where the pressure of ex- 
ports to a particular segment of the Ameri- 
can economy may be very serious, there is a 
case for dealing with the problem through 
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the tariff quota. Certainly the case is not 
a tenable one when the industry maintains 
its jobs. The case is, however, strong when 
the industry is losing jobs at a fairly sub- 
stantial rate, and where these threats still 
prevail. We are not trying to suggest that 
tariffs should be Increased because the for- 
eigner is penetrating our market. So long 
as the domestic producers maintain their 
- employment, I see no case for an increase 
in tariffs. It is when they are losing their 
jobs and imports contribute to this loss that 
special measures of this kind are required. 
A WORD ABOUT NEW ENGLAND AND THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Of course textiles continue to lose ground. 
New England has lost more than one-half 
her jobs since the end of the war. In wool- 
ens and worsteds the losses have even been 
larger. Hence the special claim of the textile 
industry on those who administer our re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements. 

New England in the last 10 years has en- 
joyed a suitable share of our flourishing na- 
tional prosperity. Yet despite the growth 
of new industries and the rise of nonmanu- 
facturing jobs, scattered pockets of unem- 
ployment stubbornly persist. The explana- 
tion for this inconsistency lies in New 
England's relatively large stake in slowly 
growing industries, or declining industries 
such as textiles. 

Seven rapidly growing industries accounted 
for 50 percent of New England’s manufac- 
turing jobs, as opposed to 61 percent for the 
same industries nationwide. New England 
had 29 percent of her manufacturing jobs 
in 4 slowly growing industries; the Nation, 
15 percent. 

Textiles are still losing ground. On the 
basis of wages, prices, employment, output, 
or profits, textiles have consistently lost 
ground over the last decade, both absolutely 
and relatively. In view of the outstanding 

cal advances, the shrinkage in jobs 
is far more striking than the shrinkage in 
output. Z 

In 1957 (November 1956 to November 1957), 
textile employment for the country declined 
by 6.2 percent and all manufacturing em- 
ployment by 3.6 percent, as compared to 
15.0 and 5.2 percent, respectively, in New 
England. And if the present recession be- 
comes any sharper than those of 1948-49 and 
1953-54, further textile losses may prove to 
be more disconcerting than in the past. 
We therefore urge Congress, the adminis- 
tration, and our governors to act promptly 
and forcefully to preserve the textile indus- 
try from further misfortune. We commend 
the Federal Reserve for abandoning its tight 
money policy, which is especially costly to 
a struggling, small- unit industry Uke tex- 
tiles. And, since textiles are affected by the 
health of the whole economy, we hope that 
the Federal Government will take all possi- 
ble measures to halt the current recession. 


A Deputy Par Excellence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of March 1, 1958, 
commenting on the retirement of At- 
torney G. Reuling Davis as deputy pro- 
thonotary of Luzerne County, Pa.: 
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A DEPUTY Par EXCELLENCE 


Retirement of G. Reuling Davis as deputy 
prothonotary after more than 7 years of 
service in that post calls for recognition of 
his contributions to the efficiency of that 
office. His ability was recognized during the 
tenure of Olin W. Evans, who retired in 
January and also by Allan W. Holman, who 


succeeded Mr. Evans as prothonotary. 


Retention of Mr. Davis beyond retirement 
age was a natural consequence as was the 
statement by Mr. Holman, as he accepted the 
resignation of Mr. Davis, that “you could 
have continued here for the next 4 years if 
it had been your pleasure.” No compliment 
more eloquent could have been paid an able 
and dependable aide who has all the quali- 
fications of a principal in public office. 

As well as could be expected of one who 
has shown that he is intent on remaining ac- 
tive, Mr. Davis is not retiring to a complete 
rest but will resume the practice of law. 

He is primarily devoted to his profession, 
which he entered in 1918. Before he entered 
the prothonotary's office as deputy, he had 
served as a United States Commisisoner, 
and during World War I he was a member of 
a Wilkes-Barre city selective service board. 
He served for 7 years as a member, from 1942 
to 1949, of the executive committee of the 
Wilkes-Barre Law and Library Association. 

He has resided in Wilkes-Barre since the 
age of 1, or for a total of 69 years. He was 
born in Wilmore, Cambria County, which, in- 
cidentally, is the birthplace of former Chief 
Justice John Kephart of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. 

His father and uncle under the firm name 
of Davis Bros. conducted a chain of gro- 
cery stores in Wyoming Valley from Nanticoke 
to Wilkes-Barre. His father, Edward W. 
Davis, was vice president of the former 
Wyoming Valley Trust Co., and later a direc- 
tor of the Miners National Bank. 


Time To Face Dairy Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 13, 1958, issue of the Snohomish 
County Tribune, a weekly newspaper 
published at Snohomish, Wash. 

This editorial is another example of 
the deep concern being expressed, not 
only in Snohomish County, but also in 
the other counties of my district about 
proposed price support cuts and the need 
for a dairy self-help plan. In fact, the 
problems of the dairyman is of concern 
throughout the Nation. 

I am sure that the Members of Con- 
gress also feel deep concern, and that. 
they will soon come to grips with these 
problems. 

Therefore, I once again urge early 
hearings on H. R. 9741, the self-help 
plan I introduced January 7. 

The editorial follows: 

Tran ro Take Darryine OUT or Polirics 

With the approach of April 1, the date the 
United States Department of Agriculture pro- 


poses to cut dairy supports to 75 percent of 
parity, increasing talk about the so-called 
"self-help" plan for the dairy industry is 
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being heard. More and more dairymen seem 
fed up with Government-established price 
supports, a situation in which a bureaucrat 
can deprive producers of $250 million in in- 
come with the scratch of a pen. 

No matter which way the pen scratches, the 
huge dairy surplus remains. When sup 
prices were high, the surplus was tremen- 
dous. With supports low, surpluses are still 
huge. There is no guarantee that cutting the 
supports even farther will solve the surplus 
problem. 

In the January issue of Darigold, official 
magazine of the Snohomish County Dairy” 
men’s Association, Manager W. F. Penney has 
this to say: 

“Should this (cut in supports) take place 
the effect on the Puget Sound producer base 
price could be tragic. The lowering of sup- 
ports itself could affect the Federal order 
formula price by 20 to 25 cents. * * * The 
base price could drop as much as 70 cents per 
hundred-weight.” 

Even Congressman Jack Westianp, WBO 
has backed Eisenhower administration poli- 
cies for the past 5 years, balked at 
Benson’s latest caper. In a recent com- 
munique, WrEsTLAND tells of appearing be- 


‘fore the dairy subcommittee of the House 


Committee on Agriculture in favor of a 
to maintain milk supports at 83.50 per hun“ 
dredweight. 

“Based on visits to dairy farms in my dis- 
trict of Washington State and on the many 
letters I have received on this subject 
WESTLAND writes, it is clear to me th 
dairymen are waging a losing battle. These 
farmers work harder, but earn less than al 
most any other segment of agriculture 
This has been the case while the Federal 
Government has attempted to regulate the 
dairy industry. > 

“However, until the time comes wed 
permanent producer-financed and operates 
(self-help) dairy stabilization and produ- 
tion-controlied program is established. 57 
terim price supports such as pro z 
this and other bills are necessary,” the Con 
gressman testified. tary 

WesTLanp has asked Agriculture Secre er 
Benson to withdraw or postpone his ord 
to cut price supports until Congress 
study and act on a self-help . 
adds he is confident the Secretary will care, 


fully consider this suggestion. We hope ne 
does, too. wit 
Perhaps the threatened price cuts and 


serve a good end. Maybe the dairyme? with 
their representatives will come to grips all- 
the problem of surpluses and make an the 
out move to take controls away from jo 
Federal Government. If self-help leg am- 
tion is passed this year, perhaps dairy 1 ks 
ers will actually owe Ezra a vote of than 


for bringing the situation to a head. 


Who Is Subsidizing Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
request of certain constituents of M py 
and under leave to extend and revis, of 
remarks, I wish to include the issue 
an editorial from the October 1957 o I 
of Cappers Farmer entitled “WPO in 
Subsidizing Whom?” The artici, ip 
question indicates that the stabili 
the cost-of-living index between 
and 1956 was due to the drop in 


` 


1958 


Prices over the same period while manu- 
factured prices were rising. 
The editorial follows: 
Wo Is Suns mama WHOM? 


Since the Korean war, farmers have been 

it on the chin nobly in order to make 

inflation easier to live with for American 
ers. 

The income cut that farmers have taken 
Since 1951 has been, in effect, a subsidy to 

consumer. 

While farm prices have gone down, cost of 
living has been going up. But consumers 
Bot their food and clothing at about the 
same price from 1951 through 1958. 

ese two essentiale—food and clothing— 
have offset other cost-of-living items. They 
ve served to hold the whole inflation spiral 
in check, 
Taking into account some improvement in 
the last 18 months, farm prices have de- 
clined 22 percent since the Korean conflict. 
had farm commodity prices gone up in- 
and at the same rate as other cost- 
f-living items—food and clothing now 
Would be 15 percent higher, USDA econo- 
Mists e, 
le That's not all. If farm prices had gone up, 
+ transportation, and other marketing 
dosts would have followed suit. 
neve result over the 1951-56 period would 
ve been a really whopping burden for 
lens consumers. Some §70 billion at 
t. say USDA economists. 

Thus, your sacrifices have meant a fan- 
tastic saving in America’s food and cloth- 
Ing budget since 1951. This isn't necessarily 
but publicity for the big role you have 
Wlayed in checking inflation needs head- 


mutgny critics of agriculture have spent 
Uch time and money denouncing farm 
Supports. You have been lashed re- 
Peatediy for accepting subsidies. z 
t let's compare fizures. Since 1951, price 
Da p have cost American tax- 
yers $3.5 billion. That is the difference 
between what commodities cost the Govern- 
Ment and what they sold for. 
But you have saved those same taxpayers 
$70 billion. 
ang t these same figures on a per capita basis 
they become even more startling. 
hav ue our whole population of 170 million 
— been absorbing a $3.5 billion farm- price 
Bon tz the farm population of only 22 mil- 
bee been saving American consumers $70 


meats why Capper Farmer asks: Who is 
whom? 
haot only has the farmer helped hold down 
tien ee of food with his cut in income: he 
the has absorbed a part of the increase in 
Nation's food-marketing bill. 
tweet food-marketing bill—the costs be- 
20 b the farm and the consumer went up 
Daten from 1951 to 1956. (The bill would 
up, increased more had farm prices gone 
te. But those costs were not all passed on 
ch the consumer. The farmer picked up a 
Wenne it with a $2.8 billion cut in his net 


— haven't enjoyed the beating their 
hag books have taken while other income 
But followed the inflation spiral upward. 
Nat, D, belt tightening they have eased the 
tion's financial headache, 
sizer’ Nation's economy has maintained 
lowed because farm prices haven't fol- 
day, ‘he general trend upward, economists 
Co, 


the n&tessman Watckrr Paratan, chairman of 
tee, Joint Congressional Economic Commit- 

during this session, asked William 
erar y Martin, Jr. chairman of the Fed- 

Reserve Board, whether it would be 
ùs nous“ if farm prices went up as much 
tain tet Prices, Martin replied: 
Plate omething we don't want to contem- 


Ore the same committee, this question 
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was put to Oris Wells, top USDA economist: 
“The stable prices (between 1951 and 1956) 
in other words were at the cost of the 
farmer?" 

Wells replied: “Certainly. If we had not 
had falling farm prices, the price level would 
not have been stable.” 

Again, before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board said: The great shame 
to me * * * was that we kept stability in 
the dollar from 1953 to the early part of 
1956 by a decline in farm prices, which was 
being offset by a rise in manufactured prices. 

“In other words, the stability was not 
balanced. It was farm products going down, 
manufactured products going up, and the 
net result being stability.” 

And now, rising food prices—what the Na- 
tlon's economists have been dreading—have 


Ewan Clague, Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which puts out the cost-of-living 
index, says: 

“In 1956 the major change in the cost-of- 
living index, and the reason we moved away 
from stability, was that food prices no longer 
helped us. For 4 years food prices declined, 
and that offset rises in rents and services 
and other factors on the industrial side. 
Then in 1956, food prices turned around and 
joined the others, so our index went up.” 

Labor is set for another round of wage in- 
creases. Many union contracts call for wage 
increases as the cost of living goes up. In- 
dustrial prices definitely are going higher. 
Interest rates are rising. 

But what about farm prices? Is it fair 
that agriculture, because it is unorganized 
and without bargaining power, should bear 
all the sacrifice of combating inflation? Why 
is the Government asking for ion to 
drop farm price supports still lower? Is that 
the only way to halt the inflation spiral? 
Your Congressman atid Senator are now 


home. Ask them these questions. 


The Christmas I Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the mov- 
ing story, told by Msgr. John Patrick 
Carroll-Abbing, of his dream of a home 
for boys which finally became a reality 
when he founded the Boys’ Towns of 
Italy, is one worth reading. 

Having had the privilege of knowing 
Monsignor Carrol-Abbing, one does not 
wonder that today many of the once 
homeless youth of Italy are safely shel- 
tered in the Boys’ Towns of Italy. 

On a recent trip through Italy, I had 
the pleasure of meeting some of these 
boys. They expressed in simple but 
beautiful language the gratitude they feel 
for the people of the United States who 
did so much in helping to make Mon- 
signor Carroll-Abbing's dream of Boys’ 
Towns of Italy a reality. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include herein The 
Christmas I Remember: 

THE CHRISTMAS I REMEMBIR 

(By Msgr. John Patrick Carroll-Abbing) 

{Nore—It was Christmas Eve, 1944, in 
Naples and the “patter of little feet“ in the 
dark was a sound to dread. In today's in- 
stallment of The Christmas I Remember, 
Msgr, John Patrick Carroli-Abbing tells how 
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he took the dread out of that sound and 
brought realization to the dreams of thou- 
sands then huddled under rags.) 

It was Christmas Eve, 1944. Naples was 
shrouded in fast-approaching darkness, On 
the docks activity had ceased. The long lean 
liberty ships could be seen only as dark 
masses etched against the sky. 

As I walked through the deserted streets 
I heard a clatter of feet behind me. A boy 
ran past, a typical scugnizzo, his rags flap- 
ping about him; then another panting child, 
then two more and finally a smaller boy, his 
eyes starting from his head, blood trickling 
down his cheek. The boys melted into the 
shadows, the pattering of their feet died 
away. Silence once more. 

Who were they? What had they done? 
Where had they come from? 

They were the children of the war. Did 
it matter whether only a year before one of 
them had lived with his mother in the shel- 
tered protection of his little cottage home in 
the mountains; that another one had fol- 
lowed the allied armies from Sicily; that an- 
other had lived in a little country town near 
Salerno? n 

These were things of the past: now their 
homes were destroyed, their mothers dead, 
their fathers prisoners of war. They were an 
insignificant part of the vast army of home- 
less children, marching the roads of Italy, 
infesting the port cities, seeking but one 
thing: to ward off starvation. 

The day before, I had been in the little 
town of Fondi; the dismayed villagers had 
told us of the gangs of youngsters who passed 
by. “Every day they come through on their 
way to Rome, whole groups of them.” Oyni- 
cal, tough—even the smallest of them—they 
were a social menace. 

I walked up the hill, stepping off the side- 
walk every now and then to avoid treading 
on the youngsters huddled together in sleep 
with a sack and old rags pulled over them. 

After supper Lsat beside the blazing fire 
with the United States Army colonel at- 
tached to the AMG and the captain of the 
port police whose guest I was and we talked 
of the events of the day. 

The captain spoke of the gasoline drums 
that had been found floating in’ the bay. 
“We discovered that the kids were riding 
them down the sewers into the port. Until 
then we hadn't been able to understand how 
they were getting past the sentries at th 
gates.” : 

The colonel was opening a package from 
home: a box of candy, a woolen sweater and 
a letter. He pointed to the kisses scribbled 
atthe end. My kids,“ he sald. 

We looked into the fire. It was Christ- 
mas: the feast of a child who was born in a 
stable. The angels were singing: “glory to 
God in the highest and peace on earth to 
men of good will.” All over the world men 
were killing each other and children with 
no mother’s love to warm them were sleep- 
ing out in the cold, 

“What is a little Irishman doing in Italy if 
he can't solve a tiny problem like this?“ 
It was the colonel, gruff and polemic as he 
usually was when he was deeply moved. 

As I lay in bed and looked up at the 
painted canvas ceiling which billowed and 
flapped in the darkness, I thought that the 
colonel was right: What were any of us do- 
ing in the world if we could not try, each 
one in his own little way, to do something 
for the children who had no one to love 
them? 

Did I dream that night? If I did I cer- 
tainly did not dream that out of the little 
organization, that I started soon after to 
feed and clothe the street boys, would grow 
the nine beautiful Boys’ Towns of Italy. I 
did not dream that it would be the men 
and women of the United States without 
distinction of national origin or creed who 
would make this possible and so give to 
thousands of children across the seas love, 
care, hope and a new chance in life, 
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Eugene L. Preston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. HULL, IR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a great news- 
paperman—one of the old aggressive 
school of American journalism—passed 
away February 22. He was Eugene L. 
Preston of the Liberty Advance and the 
Liberty Tribune in Clay County, Mo. 

Gene Preston was a grand person, I 
am proud to have been numbered among 
his legion of friends across Missouri and 
the Nation. 

The Liberty Tribune on February 27 
carried an article on the funeral rites of 
Gene Preston and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
parts of this article: 

Eugene Lyman Preston, 66 years of age, and 
for the past 15 years, news editor of the Lib- 
erty Tribune, and the Liberty Advance, died 
Saturday afternoon at the Kansas City Os- 
teopathic Hospital. His condition had be- 
come critical 2 weeks before his death. 

The many persons who came to pay their 
respects filled the auditorium of the Liberty 
Methodist Church for the final funeral rites 
on Monday afternoon. And many accom- 
panied the body to Fairview Cemetery for 
the burial. 

The Reverend Gregory Poole, pastor of 
the Methodist Church, read first the 23d 
Psalm and closed with the words of Jesus as 
He speaks to all who follow after Him, as well 
as the words of St. Paul. 

Following the Scripture, Mrs. J. F. Me- 
Guire sang Take My Hand, Precious Lord, 
accompanied on the organ by Russell Aubrey. 

The Reverend Poole’s message follows: 

“We come this afternoon to a time when 
we remember endings and beginnings. We 
stand at the close of a very useful earthly 
life. One whom we love and one who served 
his community well has passed from our 
midst. When we look back over his life, we 
can see that it is one of service to the com- 
munities in which we lived. 

“The newspaper editor plays a unique role 
in the life of his community. The com- 
munity looks to him to be its historian, it 
looks to him to be its chief scribe; it looks to 
him to be the defender of that which is right; 
and it also looks to him to be the prophet of 
the community's future. This is an exacting 
task. It requires both determination and 
discrimination. The one whom we com- 
memorate today possessed both of those 
virtues. 

“Thus, we come to the close of the lifetime 
of this loved one, and yet as we come to this 
time, we some way realize that there are some 
things over which death has no power. We 
think of all this man did for the community 
of which he was a part, the pleasant mem- 
ories, the friends he made. These are things 
which death cannot destroy. Mainly, when 
we come to consider it, these things are 
Gene’s greatest memorial and we can be 
thankful for them. But let us not forget 
that this is also a time of beginnings. Our 
loved one has passed on into a new era of 
life. The problems, the difficulties, the sor- 
rows, and the suffering are over. A new life 
has begun. 

“I would have us remember this, and per- 
haps it shall be a ministry to our hearts in 
this hour: Jesus said, I will not leave you 
comfortless; I will come to you; I will send 
you a comforter.’ Perhaps in meditating on 
this fact, that what we call a closing of a life 
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is also a beginning of a life, God will be that 
comforter for our hearts. Jesus also said, 
In my Father's house are many mansions.’ 
These are literally the wonderful words of 
life. There is power in these words. 

“We are mourning here today. Why are we 
mourning? We are mourning not so much 
for one that has gone from us. We are 
mourning our own loss, are we not? We are 
mourning because we are being separated for 
a while from one we love, and yet in all our 
sorrow there is no bitterness, there is no 
doubt that we shall see him again. This is 
the sense of new beginnings that each of us 
possesses this afternoon. True, an earthly 
life has come to a close, but a new life has 
begun. 

“Beyond our sorrow there is the comfort of 
eternity. Beyond both life and death there 
is God. Beyond this earthly ending there is 
a new beginning. Perhaps in meditating 
upon these things we shall find strength 
needful for the facing of this and every hour 
of sorrow.“ 


Floating in the Gloating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
entitled Floating in the Gloating,” by 
Leo A. Lerner: ee 

I was sitting around the house reading the 
Fuller Brush magazine, which is a patriotic 
thing to do because it is an unembellished 
catalog of our superior standard of living, 
when gloating began to float in. 

We had launched our own sputnik, mod- 
estly named Explorer, though perhaps it 
should have at least been called Explorelei, 
or Explorecutie, or something, with a nik 
equivalent to suggest the affectionate di- 
minutive. And having launched our own 
sputnik, the sky was the limit for headline 
braggadocio and radio announcers out of 
breath with the wonder of it. 

I was pleased, too, because a start is a 
start, but I wondered if all that crowing was 
wise. In a way, the fact that both sides have 
thrust power capable of sending earth satel- 
lites into the orbit merely meant that in case 
of war we could destroy each other, and the 
outcome might merely depend on which one 
did the biggest job of destruction first. 

In all the floating and gloating that was 
done, nobody mentioned that the end of 
sober thought might mean the resumption of 
brag and bluster that could lead to war. 

Most of the gloating had the strong tinge 
of politics to it and was mostly bunk. TRB, 
writing a week ago in the New Republic (on 
weekdays he is a respected reporter for the 
Christian Science Monitor) said that the Re- 
publican politicians were waiting for the 
launching of the first United States satellite 
like kids waiting for Christmas. 

“They can hardly think, dream or talk 
about anything else. Radio and TV scripts 
for Congressmen are already canned and 
waiting to be released locally simultaneously 
with the American sputnik. Glowing inter- 
views are ready for S-day. Republicans are 
grimly determined to give it the biggest 
celebration Madison Avenue ever prepared.” 

“Get the satellite up there and the heat 
will be off” was the motto; so that our Army 
pencil, 6 inches in diameter and 80 inches 
long, is writing in the sky, No more urgency. 
No more worry about education and defense, 
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The eggheads, now that they have produced 
a sputnik, had better be scrambled. We've 
stood them for 114 days too long.” 

Although Ike and the Congressmen came 
through with all the quotes as planned, it was 
the newspapers themselves that did the odd- 
est gloating job. The stories didn't match the 
headlines. You had to dig into the 8-point 
type to find out that Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
the former Nazi missile expert who now hea 
our Army program, said that the Explorer iS 
a rival in spirit only to sputnik, and that if 
we should develop a rate of progress, in 
to accomplishment, to that of the Russians, 
it would take at least 5 years to overtake 
them. 

Von Braun called that fact a frightening 
thing, and yet no headline said: “Our Moon 
Up, but We're Still 5 Years Behind.” That 
was too much to expect, perhaps, from 3 
hopped-up newspaper community more anxi- 
ous to play domestic politics than to tell thé 
truth. 

Politicians believe in running scared in a 
political campaign, but they are cheerful 
about deceiving the people into not running 
scared where our national safety is Involved. 

In this situation, politics is the Achill 
heel of American power, but it always 
been under all administrations. 

Things are getting too serious for 1008] 
politics to control foreign policy, but that 
the way the sputnik bounces. 

On Sunday I searched the newspapers = 
one fact that established the he 
“United States Moon Signais Data on 
teries of Space,” but there were no 
to back up that headline, although 
was much body matter to the news t 

Whatever we find out about meteoric eve 
from our sputnik, there remains a need Í ch 
serious housekeeping, The educational 25 
tem must be rethought and revised. 
military budget must be big and a6 
enough, the people should be made m of 
aware of the situation (as an instrument 
intelligent foreign policy) and the dan muy 
of our weakening economy should be op® 
discussed as a secret weapon of the enemy: 

We need what George Kennan calls social 


health. 7 i 

The new satellite entitles us to a 
hurrah, but there is work to do. ow 

I was amused at the statement of Harl t 
Curtice, president of General Motors, yn 
a tax cut would be the most help to orth 
American economy. This is bringing f is 
a mouse, What he needs (and we need) 55 
more people buying Chevrolets and olds 
biles and Fords, and the way to do that 
not to cut taxes, but to find ways to res bë- 
our productive capacity and get people Pi 

Under the circumstances we should 
willing to spend more, not less, to save O 
way of life. As welcome as the launch ne 
of the Explorer may be, it complicates onal 
fight against complacency and nat! 
smugness. 4 


My5- 
facts 


Tribute to the Organized Labor Movement 
in St. Joseph, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the n. 
Joseph News-Press recently paid a wor 
derful tribute to the organized 18”; 
movement in St. Joseph, Mo., which 
believe is richly merited. 1 

Under leave to extend my remar” 
include in its entirety an editorial f 
the News-Press of February 24: 
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LABOR For THE BONDS 

St. Joseph is proud of its organized labor. 

It is proud of its No. 1 man in o la- 

- That man is Warren Welsh, president 
Sf St. Joseph Labor Council. It is proud of 
labor's newspaper organ, the St, Joseph 
Union Observer. 

With that preamble let us ask that you 
Who maybe are not in union labor and do 
not see the Union Observer, read this page 
here today. For on this page of the News- 
Press 18 reprinted an editorial that appeared 
in the last issue of the Union Observer. It 
Carries. this caption; “The Bonds Are a 
Must.“ 

The Union Observer is presided over by 
two men whose own contributions to civic 
Progress are not unknown. The publisher 

Warren Adams, a former police commis- 
zioner. The editor is Carl Castel, also a 
former police commissioner. This is only 
one of their many public contributions. 

ù The editors of the News-Press and Gazette 
ave watched organized labor down the 
Years. And remember this, this man Warren 
Welsh has been the dominant factor in or- 
Banized labor for considerably more than a 
Quarter of a century. No body of men and 
en ever had a more loyal, hard-hitting, 
Strictly honest champion. > 
It may be taken for granted that the edi- 

l views of Publisher Adams and Editor 

= tel reflect the views of president and co- 
Tdinator Warren Welsh. We know they do. 
Un, Suggest that whether you subscribe to the 

Mon Observer (and already have read that 
wiktoria) or whether you are not familiar 
Bon, the paper, please read or reread The 
ds Are a Must. 

ú This Union Observer expression, we editors 

P on the hill on Edmond think, is or- 
aie labor speaking at its very best. We 
Iou CVd of you Warren and Carl, of the 
1 urth estate and you Warren W. But the 
ae you have taken fits the pattern of what 
Th, have known of you these long years. 

at is one of the reasons union labor is 
29 respected in this city of St. Joseph today. 


Eligibility for Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 
d Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 


ucing a bill today to allow a widow who - 


Hee disability to receive social-secu- 
benefits at age 50. The present law 
fo uires that, for a widow to be eligible 
T benefits, she must either be age 62 or 
© mother of a child who is entitled to 
th fits under the act. This means that 
Ser Widow of an insured individual re- 
dre. payments during the time her chil- 
en are growing up, which stop when 
in t eungest child reaches age 18, except 
he case of a disabled child. She must 
en wait until she reaches age 62 before 
eligible for further benefits. 
nk that an excellent argument can 
Made against this policy, based upon 
ent studies which have disclosed the 
co J difficulties a person over 40 en- 
wide when he seeks employment. A 
OW who has spent her youth in rais- 
laßechlidren, who attempts to enter the 
over Market must find added difficulties 
ave and above those encountered by the 
~ Tage worker of middle or advanced 


ree 
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age with a record of past employment. 
For in the great majority of cases, she 
lacks the experience and background 
necessary to qualify her for a decent job. 

If this is so in the case of.a widow in 
good health, who given the opportunity, 
is able to support herself, what is the 
plight of a widow who is physically un- 
able to undertake gainful employment? 
My bill is limited to the latter class, that 
is widows who are disabled as that term 
is defined in the act and administered by 
the Social Security Administration— 
which, by the way, is a strict definition, 
rather stringently applied. 

Mr. Speaker, as I see it, one of three 
fates must befall such a person. First 
she may be fortunate enough to have an 
independent source of income, sufficient 
to supply her needs. If she is not so 
fortunate, however, as most widows are 
not, she had the unenviable choice of be- 
coming either a burden upon her chil- 


dren or whatever other family she may 


have, or she will become a public charge. 
I see no reason why a widow in such 
circumstances must be forced to wait 
until she is 62 years old before she is 
eligible for social-security benefits. The 
interim between the time when her 
mother’s benefits close, or if she was not 
entitled to a mother’s benefits the time 
at which she became a widow, and the 
time she reaches age 62, has been aptly 
described as the “valley of despair.” 

The 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act provided for the granting 
of benefits to disabled workers at age 50 
and for disabled children over age 18. I 
suggest that it is high time we took’ sim- 
ilar action in the interest of disabled 
widows, who find themselves in equally 
distressing circumstances. 


Community Action in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the March 1958 issue of Sunset maga- 
zine, a publication devoted to western 
living. It tells how alert citizens of 
Springfield, Oreg., a city in my district, 
enthusiastically took up a tree planting 
proposal from Mr. Clayton Anderson, 
superintendent of the Willamalane Park 
and Recreation District—which includes 
Springfield within its area. 

Last year, 731 street trees were planted. 
The project is now planned as an annual 
event in which resident and business- 
man join hands. 

The article follows: 

New Tees WIL. Be BLOOMING IN 
SPRINGFIELD 

When spring comes to Oregon this year, the 
streets of Springfield will be brightened by 
the blossoms of hundreds of young trees that 
never blcomed there before. To the many 
Springfield citizens that have joined hands 
to beautify thelr city, the display will be a 
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special reward. Spring will also bring a re- 
newal of the community planting project 
that was responsible for the new „ & 
project so successful last year that it is now 
planned as an annual event. 

Since World Wer II Springfield has experi- 
enced the increasingly rapid growth typical 
of many western towns. Her population 
has more than tripled in less than 10 years, 
to a present total of more than 10,000. To 
meet the demand for houses, entire neigh- 
borhoods mushroomed on open farmland, 
or on land skinned Of its native growth by 
mass-production building methods. Lawns 
and flowers helped to soften the raw look of 
these subdivisions. But the new areas sorely 
needed trees—for the landscape value to each 
home, for summer shade, most of all for the 
appearance of permanence and the blending 
with established residential districts that 
only trees can give. Although Springfield's 
tree-planting plans were aimed at the whole 
town, the response was greatest in the newer 
areas, 

The tree-planting proposal came from 
Clayton Anderson, superintendent of the 
Willamalane Park and Recreation District 
which includes Springfield within its area. 
(For a report on how to organize a public 
park and recreation district, see the April 
1957 Sunset). He suggested to the Willama- 
lane Recretation Council that they appoint a 
five-member, permanent “More Beautiful 
Springfield" committee, and that its first ob- 
jective be street tree planting. ‘Thus a vol- 
unteer committee became the sparkplug that 
activated the project. 

To enlist and encourage neighborhood 
participation, the committee decided it 
should recommend desirable trees for street 
planting, and then help obtain them at the 
lowest possible price through quantity pur- 
chase, underwriting a part of the cost. The 
committee also offered to assist in planting 
the trees, and to furnish guidance in their 
later care. 

Participating homeowners were asked to 
pay $1.50 for each tree (average height, 6 
feet), and to plant and care for their trees 
under the supervision of the committee. 

The project was launched by a brief fund- 
raising campaign, not only to provide the 
committee with money for operating ex- 
penses, but also to acquaint the public with 
the plan. A garden club volunteered to sell 
50-cent buttons to individuals, $5 stickers 
to business firms; and in a 2-hour period in 
downtown Springfield the members raised 
nearly $200, a substantial part of the fund. 

Newspaper stories helped enlist the cooper- 
ation of neighborhoods. Wherever people in- 
dicated an interest, committee members 
spoke at block meetings, They had obtained 
lists of street trees recommended by the 
University of Oregon and approved by the 
Springfield and Lane County planning com- 
missions. The speakers showed color slides 
of street trees (both good and bad examples), 
and demonstrated that such things as set- 
back laws and utility lines are factors in 
selecting types of trees. The goal was one- 
half block to 1 block uniformity in species 
of trees planting along the streetsides. 

After a general discussion, a neighborhood 
leader was chosen to contact everyone in his 
block, take orders for trees, and collect the 
money. By offering trees at a below-retall 
price, as well as through its official recom- 
mendations, the committee exercised consid- 
erable control over the kinds of trees 
planted, Not every family in every block 
bought a tree, but the planting was com- 
pleted wherever a majority of the block's 
residents wanted it. 

A Springfield nurseryman furnished the 
trees at special rates and acted as planting 
consultant. 

March 23, a Saturday, was citywide tree- 
planting day. The day before, 650 holes 
were dug by machine at designated spots; 
3 stout stakes for guying each tree were de- 
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posited by each hole; and the trees were 
delivered. Stakes were donated by a lumber 
company. > 

With each tree came a mimeographed 
sheet of planting instructions in simple 
step-by-step form. In addition, committee 
members, garden club members, and partici- 
pating nurserymen roamed the blocks, help- 
ing wherever needed. 

Most of the trees planted were the flower- 
ing ornamental types: cherries, plums, crab- 
apples, and hawthornes. Others were sweet 
gum, European white birch, pin oak, scarlet 
oak, and London plane. 

Altogether, 731 trees went into the ground 
that day. And this year, the enthusiastic 
committee promises, there'll be lots more. 


U. S. S. “Enterprise” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who have followed 
the career of the famous World War II 

aircraft carrier, the U. S. S. Enterprise, 
were thrilled recently by the announce- 
ment that the new nuclear powered car- 
rier will be named the Enterprise in 
honor of the Big E which at one time 
was the main protective shield against 
the Japanese in the war in the Pacific. 
She was Adm. Bull Halsey’s flagship and 
has recently been relegated to the bone- 
yard, despite the effort of the Enterprise 
Association headed by Bill Rubin which 
attempted to raise funds to keep her 
afloat. - 

A recent tribute to the Enterprise ap- 
peared in the San Diego Evening Trib- 
une in a column by Neil Morgan who 
won the Ernie Pyle award in 1957. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include this 
column as a portion of my remarks: 

CROSSTOWN WITH NEIL MORGAN 

New Tonk. — There is a kinship between 
death and sentiment, one which I do not 
care to examine too closely. But it was in 


the room with us all day yesterday, and it- 


was dressed in pride. 

The morning began when a tired, pale 
man in a tweed suit walked into the big 15th 
floor office at Third Naval District Headquar- 
ters, near the downtown tip of Manhattan. 

We came to our feet naturally—a pair of 


admirals, a commander with the shoulder 


braid of a naval aide, two civilians who had 
been enlisted men when the man in the 
tweeds was the top man on their ocean and 
a newspaperman. The newspaperman was 
just there for the funeral. 

The tired man shook hands all around and 
sat behind the big desk and read a state- 
ment. The carrier Enterprise had been his 
flagship, not quite two decades ago. 

For a while, the Enterprise was the only 
carrier between America and the Japanese. 
Its pilots had shot down almost a thousand 
enemy planes, sunk 71 ships, and probably 
sunk or severely damaged another 192 ships. 

His statement admitted that he was old, 
and sick, and that he loved the ship, but 
that younger men with more steam in their 
boilers would have to do the work now. 

So Fleet Adm, William F. Halsey assigned 
to others in the room the he had 
sought—to save the ship he loved from the 
scrap dealer’s torch. It was a battle Halsey 
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and the other Enterprise sallors had fought 
since the Navy announced plans to junk the 


“gallant ship. 


But sentiment like this costs money of the 
seven-figure kind. If the Enterprise was to 
become a nayal shrine, with schoolchildren 
tramping curiously over its flight deck, Halsey 
and these other men had to raise the money. 

And the admiral in the tweeds had tried 
for months, and now he admitted he was 
surprised that the country had not under- 
stood. The money had not come in. His 
ship, he knew, could not be saved. But he 
said that if the younger boys would keep 
trying. he would help all he could. 

That was the start of the funeral. 

The other men are not men you would 
accure of sentiment, if you did not know, 
One is a New York City insurance adjuster. 
Another, Bill Rubin, of San Diego, the presi- 
dent of the Enterprise Association, sells 
newspapers and operates a string of stores; 
A third is director of athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The funeral was not an easy one. The 
day wore on into darkness as the men who 
loved their ship sought a way to save her. 
They called the Pentagon. Another admiral 
said there was a good chance the Navy would 
call a nuclear-powered carrier by the name 
of Enterprise, if these men and the other 
thousands of Enterprise veterans thought 
well of the idea. 

Reporters came and went, stenographers 
typed and retyped drafts of hopeful state- 
ments; porters brought sandwiches and cof- 
fee, because no one left the room for lunch. 

Finally, the old man in the tweeds shook 
hands all around, his eyes lingering fondly 
on each face. 

“I'm sorry, boys,” he said. 

The others talked for a while. On their 
way uptown, they took an impetuous detour 
by the naval shipyard in Brooklyn to see 
their ship again. It was battered and scarred, 
still, and the scars brought memories. 

And the memories brought the sentiment 
that bring tears to the eyes of men. 


Prevailing Wages for Federal Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting letter 
written to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor by the president and busi- 
ness manager, James R. J. MacDonald, 
of the Hoisting and Portable, Power 
Shovel anc Dredge Engineers, Local 4 
and Its Branches, I, U. of O. E., Boston, 
Mass.: 

HOISTING AND PORTABLE, 

POWER SHOVEL AND DREDGE ENGINEERS, 
LOCAL 4 AND ITS BRANCHES, I. U. or O. F. 

i February 3, 1958. 
Mr. STUART ROTHMAN, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In the January 23, 1958, issue of 
the Engineering News-Record, on page 114, 
is an article captioned “Prevailing Wages for 
Federal Highways.” 

In commenting on the prevailing wage 
feature of the Davis-Bacon Act being ex- 
tended to the Federal-Ald Highway Act of 
1956, the article quotes you as saying the 
Davis-Bacon Act has been a stabilizing in- 
fluence in the construction industry” and a 
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“bulwark of protection for the working man 
against substandard wages.” 

This is a ringing endorsement of the Davis- 
Bacon Act and was in truth the purpose 
its enactment, But, as sometimes happens 
the purpose and intent of a law is null 
or distorted by the administration of the law. 

Let us take a case in point. I refer to the 
rates of wages predetermined for Federal- 
highway construction in Washington County 
in the State of Maine. Underway at the DoW 
Airfield in Washington County for the past 
couple of years has been a job of considerable 
magnitude. The rate predetermined for the 
job for crane and shovel operators is $3.40 
hour. J. R. Cianchette Co., of Pittsfield 
Maine, is the general contractor. Recently 
adjoining the Dow Airfield, a contract for the 
construction of 2% miles of divided, limited 
access highway under the Federal-aid high 
way program was awarded to the J. R. Cian“ 
chette Co., for approximately $2,750,000. The 
rate of wages for crane and shovel opera 
on this job, as predetermined by your Depart 
ment, is $1.75 and $2.25 an hour, depen 
upon the size of the machine. 

This means that the same man operating 
the same machine for the same contrac 
takes a cut in wages of as much as $1.65 an 
hour when the machine is moved from 
Airfield to the road job. It the rate of 63.40 
per hour represented a “bulwark of protec” 
tion for the working man against substahdard 
wages,” then the United States Government. 
through its Department of Labor, has by * 
stroke of the pen condemned the man to 
substandard wage and substandard living: 

The article, in describing how rates are 
established, contains several quotes tha 
assume are taken from the Federal-Aid 
way Act. The article says, ‘similar con- 
struction’ is taken to mean highways or con 
struction most similar to interstate highW®Y 
construction’ and is not regarded as ha y 
effected any substantial change in previous? 
existing wage-determination procedure- J 
further states: ‘Immediate locality’ is con 
sidered a flexible term. Mr, Rothman 41 
said the area is not necessarily a polltic®’ 
subdivision." And again, “the rule of ren 
son has been used in interpretation.“ to 

In view of the above, it is Interesting 4 

“note how the Department of Labor was p- 
suaded to establish the rates it has esteng 
lished in Washington County for highest 
construction. With the advent of the rS 
eral-Ald Highway Act, nonunion contract? pi 
in the State of Maine set about to dere a 
way to break down the rate of wages * 
Department of Labor had previously put 
nized. It took some skilled maneuvering: 
they were able to do it. sly 

The Department of Labor had previou oe 
set up wages for three classifications of oe 
struction, marine construction, buld n° 
construction, and heavy and highway ry 
struction. First, of course, it was n 7 
to divorce highway from heavy constructors 
since obviously your Department CC), 

hardly ignore rates it had already prede e- 
mined under heavy and highway conte ie 
was 


tion. Thus, by establishing a fourth 
fication, highway construction, the wey vue" 
open to stabilizing this segment of cons 
tion for the nonunion contractors. co 
But even then it was necessary to cone 
the Department of Labor that the rates 
had recognized previously were not P uite 
rates for the new classification. Now. Vg 
obviously, if Maine was conside min- 
whole, and the yardstick used for deter 
ing rates for the Federal aid highW4Y tion 
gram was that paid on similar construc) +, 
and construction most similar to interson- 
highway construction, then the rule of "9 
son would prevail, and very probably 
rates established by the Department of actors 
would be the rates paid by union conti uch 
who had done by far the great bulk of 
work, and the hoped-for stabilizing 
would not come about. So by convine 
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Department of Labor that rates should be 
Set up by counties, it was possible to seg- 
Mentize the State and ignore the practicall- 
of major highway. construction. 
Let us get back to Washington County, 
Where I started. I would like very much to 
Ow where and when in the immediate lo- 
cality any construction most similar to inter- 
State highway construction has taken place; 
that is, that compares to the contract re- 
cently awarded the J. R. Cianchette Co. Yet 
determine the rates for this job, the De- 
ent of Labor accepted as valid those 
tates being paid by small contractors in the 
county. This type of contractor generally 
Owns 1, 2, or 3 small pieces of excavating 
kchubment. which not unusually, he and his 
amliy operate. I say it is grossly unfair 
to set a standard of wages by this type of 
tractor, There is about as much relation- 
Ship between this small-type of contractor 
be & major highway contractor as there is 
woe a border skirmish and a full-scale 


But a mere handful of nonunion con- 
tractors have succeeded in establishing their 
much-deslred stabilizing influence. The lit- 
ta contractor, who was used to establish the 

tes and the union contractor who was 
Fis „are both out of the picture; the 
1 t through the simple lack of earth-moving 

uscle and money, and the latter because 
ae committed to paying wages he has al- 

YS paid in Maine, and recognizing a bul- 

of protection for the workingman 

t substandard wages. 
—.— the president of a union which rep- 
mts more than 500 men in the State of 
Maine, I protest against this discrimination. 

ask you to apply the “rule of reason.“ I 

tes Department ot Labor to check the 

Paid on the construction of the Maine 
a Urnpike, I ask for a flexible interpretation 
immediate locality,” so that “construc- 
most similar to interstate highway con- 
5 tion” will be taken in its true meaning 
Sa will thus not result in any substantial 
tange in previously existing wage determi- 

tion procedure. 
Very truly yours, 
James R. J. MACDONALD, 
President and Business Manager. 


The “Little” Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


tot: DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to oma my remarks in the Appendix 
he Recorp, I include the following 
Lateral from Alan G. Nichols, pub- 
wer Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, in an- 
A ea an open letter of inquiry from 
inessman. 
Ebbe with the editorial in all its con- 
taith. The feeling of confidence and 
heed is only one of the ingredients we 
slon to whip the enemy, or the reces- 
ang’ depression or whatever name hard 
wee times may be called. 
tinsa this display of courage and op- 
torm I suggest a little realism in the 
tocia] . substantive amendments to the 
limits Security law, lowering the age 
Breate increasing the payments and a 
Com, coverage under unemployment 
Coudensation with longer pay periods. 
Pled with this, I would push some of 
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the already federally approved public- 
works programs, schools, roads, and pub- 
lic buildings, post offices, hospitals, and 
so forth. 

Thus a good dose of courage backed 
with confidence in both ourselves and 
our institutions and away we will go to- 
gether. 

Congress can and will help. The 
newspapers can and will help; the peo- 
ple can and will help. There is no good 
sound reason for a depression, all that 
can cause one is narrow, selfish, partisan 
thinking. The time has passed for self- 
seekers. Let us do it as a team. 

Public works, public press, and public 
spirit can keep the ball rolling in the 
right direction: 

A “LITTLE” BUSINESSMAN WRITES THE EDITOR 
Mr. Atan G. NICHOLAS, 
Publisher, the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Deag Mr. Nicholas: I am a little“ busi- 
nessman. I have been in business for 17 
years, in the same Squirrel Hill location on 
Hobart Street near Wightman Street. For 
a year my wife and I. who work long and 
hard hours in our store, planned to move 
next door into a larger location and open 
a superette“ market, the first of its kind in 
Squirrel Hill, A few weeks ago, I finally took 
the first steps and started ordering new show 
cases and fixtures, etc. I put an ad in your 
paper for another clerk or two and have 
the peopie I want to hire. Since I have 
started this expansion plan, I have read in 
the papers and heard on radio and TV 50 
much about a recession and unemployment. 
I am wondering, Mr. Nicholas, whether I am 
doing the right thing in going ahead with 
my plans? I'd like the advice of a man in 
your position, if I may impose upon you? 

Harry A. LIPTZ. 


Tur EDITOR ANSWERS 


The letter you sent, Mr. Liptz, made me 
ponder long. While I feel honored and 
pleased that you should ask my advice, the 
answer to your question includes a grave 
responsibility. And yet, there is only one 
way I can answer your question. 

Your position as a small-business man is 
very similar to those of us in business of 
larger scope, employing hundreds or thou- 


+ sands of people. 


To ignore the fact that there has been 
a defiection in business in various fields or 
sections of the country would be like the 
ostrich hiding in the sand. 

To say that the effect created by this de- 
fiection is an alarming one would not be 
the truth either. Fortunately, the deflec- 
tions have been comparatively. slight and 
spasmodic and there are many signs in the 
making which paint a much brighter pic- 
ture. What the future holds, none of us 
know. J 

However, here are the truths and standards 
by which I will try to answer your question. 

This great country of ours has faced far, 
far greater crises. We have never overcome 
these crises with fear and hesitation. Rather, 
our country has been built by fearless men— 
men who staked their lives, their reputa- 
tions, their futures on faith in America and 
that it would grow and prosper. 

The present situation calls for a renewal 
of such faith and confidence that this coun- 


_try will continue to grow and prosper. 


Men in businesses of all kinds, regardless 
of their size, must carry on this richly en- 
dowed heritage. Specific action on the part 
of management and labor, Government and 
civic leadership can bring about the pros- 
perity which is possible and rightly ours. 

Such action calls for the dusting of shelved 
plans for the expansion of plants and fac- 
tories; cooperation on the part of labor and 
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Government; encouragement of bullding by 
the easing of financing; development and 
promotion of new products; encouragement 
of research and scientific discoveries. 

These and many more developments will 
create the activity and employment neces- 
sary to put the country on the upward swing 
again. 

Most of all, the feeling of pessimism must 
be erased. 

In its place, there must permeate a feeling 
of confidence throughout the land. And 
this feeling will come much quicker when 
businesses everywhere look up. For if we 
are to go up in sales and employment and 
building and expansion, we have to think 
and work in that direction. ’ 

That goes for you, Mr. Liptz, and for 
of us. 

Go on with your new venture, and the best 
of luck to you. We know you will make a 
success of it. 

We urge others—in large and small busi- 
nesses everywhere to move forward with 
faith and with confidence, 

And as for the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
which is going forward in its own field, we 
make this pledge: 

The pages of this great newspaper will be 
devoted to encouraging all businesses in mov- 
ing into this upward swing of expansion 
and fuller employment. Let Pittsburgh start 
it for the whole country for we know the 
people here have the faith and confidence 
necessary to carry on successfully, 

Atan G. NICHOLAS, 
Publisher, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


The Regulatory Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
attention of the entire Nation has been 
focused currently on the important reg- 
ulatory agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such attention is in itself valu- 
able insofar as it awakens the American 
people to the vital role which these agen- 
cies play in our governing process, The 
current investigation and publicity cen- 
tered on the agencies will be of much 
greater valued, however, if permanent 
corrective measures are taken to make 
the regulatory agencies better able to do 
their work in the public interest. 

Our able colleague from Arizona, Rep- 
resentative STEWART L. UDALL, has stated 
the basic problem of the agencies so 
clearly in his newsletter of March 6, that 
I have asked for permission to include 
his statement in the Recorp as follows: 
REGULATORY AGENCIES: COURTS on FORUMS OF 

“INFLUENCE”? 

If the current investigation of the im- 
portant Federal regulatory boards and com- 
missions serves only to attract wide public 
attention to the vast power held by these 
agencies a worthwhile purpose will have been 
served. 

And if it results in adoption of new pro- 
‘cedures which preclude the use of influence 
by either high administration figures, Mem- 
bers of Congress, or the industries which are 
supposed to be regulated we might be well 
on the way toward correcting a situation in 
which abuses are practically inevitable, 
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Millions of dollars hang on many of the 
decisions of such regulatory bodies as the 
Federal Communications Commission (which 
has authority over licensing of television sta- 
tions), the Civil Aeronautics Board (which 
decides matters affecting airlines) and the 
Federal Power Commission which, for ex- 
ample, will decide who—if anyone—vwill 
build Bridge Canyon Dam in northern Arl- 
zona. 

These agencies, which have the power of 
life and death over the industries they regu- 
late, exercise enormous powers. One his- 
torian has suggested that, in terms of deci- 
sions which count most in the day-to-day life 
of Americans, these exert more power than 
either Congress, the President, or the Su- 
preme Court. 

Yet, though they are quasi-judicial 
bodies, in many ways they are not run like 
courts. Whoever heard, for example, of the 
judge in an Arizona Superior Court being 
loaned money by one of the parties in a ma- 
jor civil suit being tried before him? Or, 
for that matter, of being wined and dined 
at the expense of a litigant in an undecided 
matter? 

Pursuing it further, whoever heard of a 
legislator interceding with a judge on & case 
involving a vital public policy? 

And yet, not only are the Federal agencics 
operated in such a way as to encourage these 
questionable activities, but constituents 
frequently call on Members of Congress to 
intervene for them simply because that is 
the way things are done under present laws 
and practices. 

‘The Service to Phoenix case last year pro- 
vides a good example. The question before 
the CAB was which airline or airlines would 
best provide the service needed by Phoenix— 
and the rest of the State. In keeping with 
the practice of the CAB I appeared, along 
with other members of the Arizona delega- 
tion, to urge that the best possible service 
be ted. 

However, 13 Senators and half a dozen 
Representatives from other States—some 
from as far away as Minnesota and Nebras- 
ka—dropped their work and went before the 
CAB to plead, not the need for better service 
to Arizona, but for consideration to airlines 
predominant in their areas which sought the 
profitable Arizona business. If Phoenix to- 
day still lacks adequate service, this inter- 
vention may partly explain that fact. 

While rules of the CAB permit such con- 
gressional appearances, as far as I am con- 
cerned these cases should be considered solely 
on the merits, and even Congressmen from 
the States affected should not participate in 
the hearings. 

The right to an impartial hearing is deeply 
imbedded in the thinking of our people, and 
the decisions arrived at by unjudicial meth- 
ods are suspect even when they are just. 

Under our system of justice there are no 
friends at court, only advocates of law and 
fact in open court. And understandably 
those who hold court after hours, or in the 
market place, should not expect that the de- 
cisions they hand down from the bench will 
stand upright in the public eye. 

I believe all of these regulatory agencies 
have the power to adopt rules and customs 
which will eliminate the influence factor 
when decisions are made. I once heard a 
wise Arizona judge put it this way: “If you 
want your court to have respect and dignity, 
you must always maintain a judicial de- 
meanor and conduct your proceedings like a 
court.” 

It is my sincere belief that if these agencies 
adopted rules which completely stopped in- 
tervention in matters before them except for 
requests to expedite action or for status re- 
ports, thus creating a true judicial atmos- 
phere, most Members of Congress would 
applaud to the echo. 


— 


ons race: 


the nuclear weapons tests. 
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Today our citizens have a right to expect 
that even quasi-judicial public bodies will 
adhere to the best judicial practices. . Noth- 
ing less will win and keep public esteem, 


Stop—Stop This Madness Before It Is 
Too Late—For God's Sake, Turn Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
words of Albert Smith Bigelow, 51-year- 
old architect and painter from Cos Cob, 
Conn., have certainly occurred to many 
people with regard to the nuclear weap- 
“Stop. Stop this madness 
before it is too late. For God’s sake 
turn back.” 

Mr. Bigelow was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy during World War 
II. commanded three ships and saw con- 
siderable action in the Atlantic and 
South Pacific. He is now the skipper of 
the ketch the Golden Rule which is on 
its way to Eniwetok waters where the 
United States Government intends to 
make further tests of nuclear weapons 
in April. 

Are Mr. Bigelow and his crew “crack- 
pots’? Or are they seeing the future 
more plainly than the rest of us are 
willing to admit? 

I have filed a bill for the cessation of 
Perhaps the 
gesture being made by these men will 
help the world realize the great danger 
confronting us all. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following news story from Labor’s 
Daily for Tuesday, February 18, 1958: 
Str SETS SAIL ror A-Test AREA—MISSION OF 

PROTEST 

San Pryno. Carrr.—Somewhere between the 
California mainland and Hawaii a 30-foot 
ketch, the Golden Rule, is plying the Pacific 
on a misson with a message. The blue and 
white sailing vessel has as its destination 
the Eniwetok waters, where the United States 
Government intends to continue nuclear 
tests in April. 

The purpose of the volunteer four-man 
crew is to protest the tests, And to arouse the 
attention of the world toward the grave 
3 dangers involved in nuclear test- 

g. 
Sponsoring the $30,000 voyage, including 
cost of the boat—only $10,000 has been 
raised so far, the remainder is a loan—is the 
Non-Violent Action Against Nuclear Weapons 
Committee, headquartered in Philadelphia. 
But hundreds of persons not affiliated with 
the committee in any formal manner have 
sent small contributions. 

Skipper of the ketch is Albert Smith Bige- 
low. 51-year-old architect and painter from 
Cos Cob, Conn. During World War II, Bige- 
low was a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 
commanded 3 ships, and saw considerable 
action in the Atlantic and South Pacific. 


sachusetts, and in 1952 was a Republican pre- 
cinct captain. Last August, he and 10 others 
were arrested at Camp Mercury, Nev., AEC 
test site headquarters, for protesting the 
summer-long nuclear bomb tests. 
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Two Hiroshima maidens disfigured by the 
A-bomb blast, who came to this country 
plastic surgery, spent 18 months at the Big?” 
low home. ‘ 
Why is Bigelow undertaking the perilov 
trip? “Because it is the way I can say to at 
Government, to the British Government, an 
to the Kremlin: ‘Stop. Stop this madness 
before it is too late. For God's sake, . 
back. 

“I am going because it ls time to do some“ 
thing about peace, not just talk about peac®: 
Jam going because, like all men, in my neart 
I’know that all nuclear explosions are mon 
strous, evil, unworthy of human beings- 

“T am going,” he continued, “because it n 
now the little children, and most of all, the 
as yet unborn who are the frontline troop% 
It is my duty to stand between them 
the horrible danger, 

“Iam going in the hope of helping change 
the hearts and minds of men in government. 
If necessary, I am willing to give my life t° 
help change a policy of fear, force and 
struction to one of trust, kindness, and h 

“I am going because I have to—if I 
to call myself a human being.” t⸗ 

Second in command is William R. Hun 
ington, 50-year-old architect from St. James. 
Long Island, N. Y. A World War II co 
entious objector, he later served as 
sioner in Europe for the American Friends 
Service Committee. Like Bigelow, he 
had extensive experience sailing small craft 
off the east coast. 


SEAWORTHY SHIP 


The other 2 members of the ae 
chosen from a volunteer list of more the” 
50, are George Willoughby and David Gale 
Willoughby, 43, comes from New Jersey. of 
is secretary of the Central committee nil 
Conscientious Objectors and has four © tað 
dren. He and his wife, Lilian, were arte se 
at Camp Mercury last August and. 
Bigelow and the eight others, given 4 u 
pended sentence of a year. r, 

Gale, 25, a pacifist organizer from Cartes 
Minn., ís unmarried. He is a Presbyterlun. 
the other three are Friends (Quakers). 

The ketch in which they are sailing %, 
smaller model of the famous Sea Wite 
winner of the San Francisco-Honolulu ve 
several years ago, Boatmen who D8) 
worked on or examined the Golden * 
place their stamp of approval upon it. 
is seaworthy in every respect. test 

No precautions for safety in bomb-" 
waters have been taken, The crew has 
{dea what will happen to it. Most observ" 
around Berth 44 in San Pedro, where sy 
vessel was made seaready, felt that the Nat 
would take it under tow and pull it out 
the bomb-test area, of 

The voyage has caught the attention 4 
the European press, which was represen ral 
in San Pedro by photographers for se etch 
prominent agencies. By the time the K 
reaches its destination the eyes of the W 
may well be upon it. 


Outlook for Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker. unde? 
leave to extend and revise my remar 
I wish to include the text of an exclusi, 
interview with Secretary of the . 
ury, Robert B. Anderson, which 


ee Wednesday, March 5, 1958 
Later, he was housing commissioner of Mas- 


in the March issue of Nation's 

ess, I fee] sure that all members 

be interested to read the remarks 

Anderson and to learn of his es- 

timates for our recovery from our pres- 

ent unsatisfactory economic situation, 
The text of the interview follows: 


* For RECOVER¥Y—AN EXCLUSIVE IN- 
TERVIEW WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE 
Treasury, Rorert B. ANDERSON 


iu estion. Mr. Secretary, do you consider 

likely that the American economy will 

begin to bounce back around the middie 
this year? 

Answer, I have not tried to make any 
judgment as to a precise timing of the move - 
ment of the American economy, but rather 

ve expressed a confidence, which I still 
Hod n. that we are going through a pe- 
yo Of readjustment or recession, however 
wink Want to describe it, of a character that 

1 not be protracted. 
in ithout attempting to pick a precise time 

the year in which the economy may be 
r*Pected to shift into a resurgent mood and 
begin & sustainable rate of expansion, I am 
Confident it will occur within a reasonable 
period. 
un enten. There has been a great deal of 
in about weak spots and danger signals 

the economy. Do you see strong points 
hopeful signs as well? 
and Wer. Well, in an economy of the size 
Will Magnitude of ours undoubtedly there 
always be fluctuations. It seems to me 
tonne most importantly we ought to try to 
Ne our situation on the basis of long- 
. and short-term factors which weight 

Portantly on the total economy. 

I Looking first at the short-term situation, 
natur you find that readjustments already 
ve made in a number of areas. 

tion. What are some of these areas? 
: — Inventory reductions have brought 

t a better balance in some industries. 
Dae already has been adjustment in out- 

of a substantial number of industries. 
— re has been adjustment in prices, which 


Sales in December were about 2 per- 
very Over a year ago. There has been a 
Prompt readjustment in the stock and 

ond yields and in the interest-rate rela- 
2 The stock market has shown 
me elements of strength in recent months. 
— are indications of a revival of resi- 
tial construction, which is turning up. 
About 85.5 billion more in defense con- 
Will de let to private industry for the 
Thor, 6 months of 1958 than in the last 6 
ths of 1957. There will be an increase 
defense spending as well as increase in 
ense contracts. There will be speedups 
tone projects, such as highway construc- 
» Which will add significantly to the 

Or | y. As there has been some turnover 
of ©ssening of demand for credit in the areas 
Private construction, there has been in- 
demand on the part of State and 

Visi governments. For example, the 30-day 
we’ Supply of municipal bonds in the 
ending January 31 was. $549 million, 
Pared with $260 million a year before. 

In business plans for fixed investment 
Calendar year 1958 are higher than in any 
Heal except for 1956 and 1957. The most 
op Portant factor of all is the maintenance 
ban relatively high level of confidence in the 
try Strength oí the economy of this coun- 


Question. You feel that this confidence is 
roughly justified ? 
er. Yes, I do. I think that boards of 
— who make their decisions on the 
is of a belier that the restrictive influ- 
ine in the country will not be protracted, 
able We will be able to maintain a sustain- 
rate of growth, will be on the right side. 
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Question. What about long-term consid- 
erations? 

Answer. Our population in this country is 
growing at the rate of about 3 million a year, 
and this is the equivalent of adding a State 
the size of Kentucky to our consumer popula- 
tion every 12 months. We have an increasing 
demand for new products and new materials. 
We have a very competent scientific and tech- 
nological community In the business world, 
and they are constantly making new products 
and finding new ways to make things. Both 
because of the demands of our people and 
the factors of competition, these new tech- 
nological advances indicate a growth and a 
rate of progress. We have a constant desire 
on the part of all of our people to improve 
their standard of living and to expand their 
opportunities. This is one of the intangible 
but very important forces in an economy such 
as ours. 

We have, from 1946 through 1957, put more 
than $300 billion into capital investments— 
a total outlay equal to the United States 
military expenditures during World War II, 
between 1941 and 1945. 

Question. Some economists suggest we had 
too rapid a rate of capital expansion and we 
now need a period for population growth to 
catch up. Do you feel this is true? 

Answer. Without. trying to make a judg- 
ment as to the rate at which capital invest- 
ment ought to take place, I do think that the 
movements of our economy at present reflect 
in part the natural aftermath of such a large 
expenditure program. 

I think that there will be continued capital 
expansion, perhaps not on the scale that has 
characterized the past 2 or 3 years, but rather 
a more sustainable rate of growth that is 
again consistent with the demands of both 
our domestic economy and export demands. 

Question. How much Government spend- 
ing can our economy stand for defense and 
other purposes? 

Answer. This, of course, is one of the really 
basic problems of our country. We must, and 
Iam sure we can, maintain a relatively high 
level of defense expenditures so as to insure 
an adequacy of protection for our country. 
I am quite certain that everyone would give 
this a top priority. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that we must regard our effort 
not as something which we must do for a 
year or so, but an effort which we are at least 
willing and competent to make over a long 
and unknowable period, if that is necessary, 

In the past when we have been engaged in 
wars we have taken a large proportion of the 
gross national product, and after the con- 
lets were over have taken a time within 
which to recover. We could again take a 
sizable slice out of our gross national prod- 
uct for national protection, but if you get 
up into an exaggerated possibility of such 
great proportions as, say, a half or more, 
then you get to the point where most of us 
would work for the Government, where peo- 
ple are told what and how to do things, when 
price controls and wage controls would come 
into effect, and there you would have a de- 
gree of regimentation that is the very thing 
we seek to avoid in maintaining the freedom 
and the liberties which we cherish, 

The precise point where you get more 
regimentation and less liberty can be diffi- 
cult to judge. 

It seems to me we need to determine a rate 
of expenditures for those things which are 
most essential, and to postpone, where nec- 
essary, things not as essential. 

Question. Is that the philosophy behind 
the new Federal budget? 


Answer. Certainly this thinking is always 


in our mind. We believe the budget is one 


which the country can maintain without 
the kind of regimentation which we are seek- 
ing to avold. 

Question. Do you feel that in this period 
of readjustment we will be able to produce 
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the $744 billion in revenue estimated in the 
Federal budget for fiscal 1959? 

Answer. We believe that it is a reason- 
able estimate of receipts during the period. 
The judgment is one which has to be made 
months in advance, and, of course, it is dim - 
cult to be entirely precise 17 or 18 months 
in advance. 

The calculations which we have made are 
based upon a level rate of receipts from 
corporations, with some increase in receipts 
from individual income tax at current rates, 
but which takes into consideration not a 
rate of growth equal-to that for the past 2 
or 3 years, but something less than half 
that rate. Even giving weight to the cur- 
rent economic condition we believe that it 
will not be of a sufficiently protracted period 
to mitigate against the kind of estimates of 
revenue which we have made for that fiscal 
year. 

All assumptions of receipts are hazardous. 
The very process of budget making requires 
a degree of preciseness which is dificult 
within itself. It would be much easier if 
we could make our assumptions on a range 
of revenue and & range of expenditures, but 
this would be like writing a budget in which 
you followed each calculation with the word 
“maybe.” We finally come to the point in 
the budget process where even with the 
realization of the difficulties involved we 
nevertheless have to arrive at a judgment, 
The most that we can say is that our judg- 
ments, we believe, are reasonable. 

Question. They are based upon the best 
evidence that you can get? 

Answer. They are based upon the beat 
evidence we can get in the Treasury, the 
best information which we can get from the 
Staff experts of the Federal Reserve System, 
the council of economic advisers, and those 
other sources of information which are avail- 
able to all business people, 

Question. Can you explain just why the 
administration considered a $5 billion in- 
crease in the Federal debt limit of $275 
~pillion necessary rather than some smaller 

crease? 

Answer. The request for a 85 billion in- 
crease was based, first, upon the belief that 
the orderly management of our Government 
affairs would indicate that we should have 
balances on hand equivalent to at least 12 
working days of normally anticipated ex- 
penditures. This requires about $3.5 billion 
of funds available. Our expenditures for all 
purposes are currently running at a rate of 
about $1.5 billion every 5 working days. 

We then believe that there should be a 
margin for contingencies because in a Goy- 
ernment the size of ours, with the problems 
that our Government has, there are certain 
things which we could not reasonably be 
expected to anticipate. For example, we 
might move more rapidly thon anticipated 
in some of the scientific fields—for example, 
in missile development—and it might become 
important that the Department of Defense 
spend money in that area more rapidly than 
it now judges it will spend it, We believe 
under those circumstances we in the Treas- 
ury should have the ability to meet what 
acceleration if required. We believe, also, 
that in view of the fact that we are managing 
a debt of $275 billion we ought to have some 
flexibility in handling cur debt management 
problems, 

For example, when we go to the market, 
as we have recently done, with a large offer- 
ing involving both intermediate and long- 
term bonds, we believe that there should be 
a reasonable period during which the market 
is allowed to absorb and to distribute by 
secondary operations this kind of a debt 
offer. If, after making such an offer, we 
should have a large attrition—that is, peo- 
ple who have held earlier securities, and who 
for business reasons would want to be paid 
then we may find it necessary to go back to 
the market In a short time d en for cash. 
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So that in effect we are competing with the 
offering that we have just put out on a longer 
term basis, 

Therefore, in making our calculations 
under a tight debt ceiling we have to make 
an offering that minimizes attrition, or we 
have to take into consideration the fact that 
if the market should better itself between 
the time that we make the offering and the 
time that the securities are actually mar- 
keted so that the attrition is less than we 
expect, then by accident we may have some 
of the debt overlapping, and we would be 
beyond the debt ceiling. 

Question. Do you anticipate returning to 
the present debt limit if a temporary increase 
is granted? 

Answer. We have asked that the 65 billion 
increase be granted through fiscal 1959. At 
that time we would have to take a look at 
our fiscal position and at our debt-manage- 
ment problems. I believe that it is in the 
best interest of the country for the Con- 
gress from time to time to examine the way 
in which we are handling our operations in 
the Treasury in the management of the 
debt. This is the sort of examination that 
will occur when we review our debt-limit 
problems. 

Question. What are your plans for length- 
ening the maturity of the debt? 

Answer. I would not want to be too de- 
talled with reference to debt-management 
plans, because during this year we are going 
to have to refinance about 850 billion of 
debt. This includes the amount that we 
recently went to the market for—#$16.8 bil- 
lion. In addition, we will have to refinance 
about $22 billion in short-term bills and 
arrange for redemption of about §3 billion 
in tax-anticipation bills. 

I believe, however, that it ought to be, and 
it is our objective to get the best balance 
that we can in the debt under conditions as 
they exist and to minimize the number of 
times that we have to go into the market 
either for cash or for refinancing. We realize 
that when we do go thto the market, we may 
create problems for people who are financing 
private businesses, either corporate or indi- 
vidual; we may create problems for States, 
municipalities, and political subdivisions and 
other institutions that are going to the same 
market for their financing. So the extent to 
which we can improve the balance in our 
debt structure and minimize our trips to the 
market, I think, will serve the best interest of 
the public. 

Question. Is there any realistic basis at 
this time for businessmen to anticipate sub- 
stantial tax cuts soon? 

Answer: Fiscal policy, I believe, should al- 
ways be Judged in the context of the impact 
which it has on the total economy at any 
given period. One should not try to make 
dogmatic judgments on hypothetical situa- 
tions, It seems to me that in periods of rel- 
atively high levels of production we should 
make every effort possible to pay our current 
expenditures with current revenues and not 
to add to an already burdensome debt. 

On the other hand, I have expressed to the 
Congress the feeling that I van conceive of 
situations where the downward movements 
in an economy might be sufficiently deep and 
sufficiently protracted that some tax reduc- 
tion should be considered in order to revital- 
ize the economy. I do not believe that we 
are now at that point. I have confidence 
that the economy will reassert itself without 
that kind of action. 

Question: Are you satisfied with the effect 
of the actions that have been taken to stimu- 
late the economy? 

Answer. If one examines the adjustment 
that has occurred in interest rates and in the 
yields between stocks and bonds since No- 
vember 14, which was the date of the first 
reduction of the rediscount rate, I think he 
will find that it has been about as sharp a 
drop in Interest rates as has occurred in 
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recent times. This, I think, ts indicative of 
a very rapid market adjustment to condi- 
tions. 

There will always be some variation of 
opinions as to the kinds of things and the 
timing of things that ought to be done In an 
economic climate such as ours. There are 
even differences which exist in various geo- 
graphical parts of our country, but by and 
large the most important things, it seems to 
me, are the basic confidence of our people 
and the demonstration of a willingness on 
the part of the agencies of the Government 
to take whatever actions they in their best 
judgment believe are needed to help main- 
tain an economy expanding and growing at 
a sustainable rate. 

I am sure that this Government would 
never sit idly by and watch either inflation 
or deflat ion run a ruinous course, 

Question, How do you feel about the prac- 
tice of Government lending money at a 
lower interest rate than Government must 
pay to borrow? 

Answer. As a general proposition it seems 
to me that the rate at which the Government 
lends money ought to be at about what it 
costs the Government, because Government 
costs are borne by all of the taxpayers. I 
think, however, that one has to take into 
consideration whether there are other values 
that arise from the money which the Govern- 
ment spends or provides, which outweigh the 
disadvantage of providing money at lower 
than the normal cost. 

Question. Can you tell us the present sta- 
tus of the activities of the joint Federal- 
State committee? 

Answer. The committee is still function- 
ing. Before any program really becomes 
final, both the Congress and various State 
legislatures will have to take action with 
reference to those functions which will be 
assumed by the States. This will take some 
time, because all of the legislatures do not 
meet each year, and each of the various gov- 
ernors will make his own decision about the 
program andgthe manner in which he wishes 
to present his program to his own legis- 
lature. 

Question. Is the administration’s interest 
in the objective of that committee still as 
strong as it was? 

Answer. Yes, it continues strong because 
we believe in a vigorous Federal-State sys- 
tem. We have a high regard for the duality 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Question. What Is the biggest obstacle to 
the achieyement.of the objective of the 
committee? 

Answer, Perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem grows from the fact that certain of the 
Federal-State functions have grown up piece- 
meal over a long time. To take a specific 
example, the States are exceedingly in- 
terested in sharing to’ a more substantial 
degree in inheritance taxes. They feel that 
this is important not only from the stand- 
point of the revenues involved, but also be- 
cause of the differences in laws relating to 
inheritance and property ownership between 
the various States. Yet the fact that we 
have had a system of Federal estate taxation 
for a long period of time makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult now so to readjust the Federal 
system that the combined Federal and State 
taxes will be fair and not too complicated. 

Question. Do you feel there is an over- 
dependence by States and communities upon 
Federal money? 

Answer. It seems to me that in years past 
there has been a readiness on the part of 
States to be dependent more and more upon 
the Federal Government, It seems to me 
that one of the important functions of the 
present Federal-State Action Committee is 
not only to take a look at what has been 
done, with the idea of restoring some func- 
tions to the States where they could be more 
economically and better administered by 
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local authorities, but also to consider new 
programs in which there is involved a nem 
Federal-State relationship so ss to avoid 
overdependence or overconcentration in the 
Federal Government. 

Question. Do you feel that the communi- 
ties and the States could undertake much 
of the work that has been done by the 
Federal Government? 

Answer. I think that the States and local 
communities have the capability and the po- 
tentiality. It is a question of ability 0 
realine the responsibilities of the Federal 
and State Governments. There is also the 
question of the redistribution of sources 
revenue so as to enable the States to re- 
sume functions heretofore performed by the 
Federal Government. Most importantly: 
there must be willingness and a desire 0 
the part of the people of the State and loca 
governments to have the responsibility for 
these programs under a conviction that 
would be better and perhaps more econ 
ally administered at local levels, rather: than 
at the levels of the Federal Government. 


Statement by R. W. Freeman, President 
of International House, New Orleans, 
on Reciprocal Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1958 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, ses 
leave to extend my remarks in the t by 


orp, I include the following statemen 
R. W. Freeman, president of In 


. tional House, New Orleans, to the House 


Ways and Means Committee in co 
tion with extension of the Recip 


Trade program: 

STATEMENT BY R. W. FREEMAN, PRESIDENT Lei 
INTERNATIONAL House, New ORLEANS, 
THE Hovse WAYS AND MEANS COMMIT S 
IN CONNECTION WirH EXTENSION OF 
RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 10 $ 
International House at New Orleans 1 

nonprofit civic institution founded in trade 
to promote and facilitate world, tne 
through the Port of New Orleans and iis" 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico by the 11 eco- 
tion of trade, bettering international & as 
nomic relations and education of the pore 
of our own and other countries to the 

fits of healthy, two-way world trade. te 
International House ls not an advocat 

free trade in any sense of the wor 

does believe strongly in freer trade, in 
tion of trade barriers and restriction ing 
greater movement of the commerce untries. 
world between our own and other co restric- 
in elimination of quotas, currency nie and 
tions and tariffs Insofar as is possi 

consistent with our own national or the 

We have always strongly sup Which 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements yume of 
we have seen steadily increase the yo aimons 
United States foreign trade, provide our 
of jobs for our citizens, 
veloping merchant marine, 
izens, and in general operate to the 
of all of our people. 

We believe, furthermore, that this rab: 
and the trade increases it has broug normout 
through liberalization has been oa politics 
benefit to the United States in wor convino? 
matters because it has helped to wth and 
other nations that we favor trade 
not trade restrictions. 
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Some years ago Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
then a candidate for the Presidency, said in 
New Orleans that “if there is a city in the 
United States which has the signifi- 
cance of world trade, that city ls New Or- 

where International House is a majestic 
and tangible symbol of your understanding. 
It has become known all over the country 
as a successful clearinghouse for healthy 
two-way international trade. To me it has 
even greater symbolism. It represents com- 
munity action without Government money— 
community action arising out of private 
thinking and local planning.” 

Here it is necessary to emphasize that In- 
ternational House is a private institution, 
Supported by about 2,500 dues-paying mem- 
bers in New Orleans, in Louisiana, and scat- 
tered throughout the United States and 
abroad. It is in nowise a Government-sup- 
Ported institution, its support comes solely 
from businessmen who believe that they 
mould develop, encourage and promote in- 
ternational trade. 

International House has always believed 
that private initiative, investment and work 

the solution to holding the economic 
ership of the United States in the world, 
and that our country could not possibly 
or wait upon Government leadership 

And aid for this solution, but should do the 
by private means. Thus, we are ener- 
Zetlcally opposing the efforts of the protec- 
to erect new or to strengthen old 
parriers to the advance of private enterprise 

foreign trade, 

We have, therefore, watched the gathering 

— upon the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ts Act with great alarm and misgiving, 
because we regard the attacks as unfair, un- 
the ted, unjustified and in many senses of 
word an actual hoax upon the American 
le, many of whom are not well informed 
t. the complexities and intricacies of 


foreign trade, or its great significance to our 


economy. 
We have seen with great concern that 
Yo) there has been a sharp increase in our 
ume ot trade, protectionist attacks have 
— ted upon our tariff policies; we have 
Ou the protectionist attacks and sniping of 
test Program cause suspicion, doubt and un- 
Wh, among the friendly nations of the world 
o find it dificult to understand or adjust 
ives to the vacillations of our trade 
Policies. 
qe believe that stability and liberalization 
wo trade policies is essential to our posi- 
tibie as world leaders, and that it is impos- 
85 to achieve either of these goals with 
eitel changing tarif schedules and 
tical influences upon the basic laws, 
Rat; ‘use of these beliefs and factors Inter- 
10 Ons? House last September 10 adopted the 
2 105 ing resolution requesting Congress for 
year extension of the reciprocal-trade 
Without emasculating amendments, 
Mocs Of this resolution were sent to every 
Wider of Congress and were distributed 
throughout the United States at the 
Passroots level. 
The resolution follows: 


UTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE or INTERNATIONAL HOUSE ON TUESDAY, 
10, 1957 


“Whereas the reciprocal trade agreements 
tam, inaugurated in 1934, has been suc- 
throws in promoting international trade 
tess għout the world, and resulted in prog- 
Menai 1 Prosperity in our own and all 

y foreign nations; and 
ot th, ereas working within the framework 
the © reciprocal trade agreements program, 
ten United States has in the past quarter 
chang? greatly expanded the worldwide ex- 
keta of goods and increased its own mar- 
ang abroad by reciprocally lowering tariff 
Wa: trade barriers and liberalizing trade reg- 

Hons; and 


“Whereas world trade is a necessary factor 
for world peace; and 

“Whereas it is recognized that nations and 
peoples buying from the United States must 
also sell to the United States and this neces- 
sarily makes for mutually beneficial two- 
way international trade; and 

“Whereas the total United States volume of 
exports and imports surpassed $30 billion 
annually in 1956 and is a keystone to our 
own peace, prosperity, and the welfare of our 
citizens; and 

“Whereas the reciprocal trade agreements 
program has been renewed 10 times since 
its original passage in 1934 but these renewals 
have been for short periods and gradually the 
law has been emasculated and. weakened by 
restrictive provisions in recent years; and 

“Whereas to assure continuance of this 
beneficial and productive program it is neces- 
sary to rally all citizens to join in an effort 
to preserve this law when it comes up for 
renewal next year in Congress; and 

“Whereas New Orleans, a great port and 
trading center, recognizing the paramount 
importance to the Nation and the world of 
a continuance of the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram, expresses serious concern with the 
move to turn the clock back to a tariff pro- 
gram that would restrict trade, and under- 
mine our economic and political situation in 
world trade: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That International House of 
New Orleans, an organization dedicated to 
world peace, trade, and understanding, here- 
by requests Congress to authorize a 10-year 
renewal of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program beyond June 30, 1958, and endorses a 
nationwide program to educate and inform 
the people of the United States and particu- 
larly those in the Mississippi Valley of the 
grave threat to this highly successful pro- 
gram; and be it further 

“Resolved, That all trade, commercial, civic, 
economic and cultural groups everywhere be 
invited to join in this crusade to save and 
extend the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, and thus preserve the keystone of our 
foreign trade policy which has had the sup- 
port of both great political parties over two 
and a half decades, and which has made a 
material contribution to world peace and 
Prosperity.” 

Naturally enough within a few weeks this 
action began to claim national attention, and 
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within the next few months a large number - 


of local, regional, and national organizations 
adopted similar or like resolutions, some ask- 
ing for 5, 10, 11 years’ extension and some 
seeking permanent trade legislation. 

The effect of this crusade was to stir up 
an early interest in the trade-agreements 
program, which was aided materially when 
Vice President Ricnarp M. Nixon announced 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
seek a minimum of a 5-year renewal, and 
later it was announced in Washington that 
this was the administration's goal. 

International House is fully aware that 
during the historic tariff debates of the past 
quarter century every fact or opinion has 
been published and expressed, and that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to bring new light 
to bear upon the economic phases of the 
tarif problem. 

We do believe, however, that far too little 
attention has been paid to the political im- 
plications of the present controversy, and 
the devastating effect the death of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program would 
have upon our position in world affairs. 

Furthermore, we believe that the clamor- 
ing of the protectionist adversaries of the 
reciprocal program has drowned out and de- 
stroyed the voices of reason which have by 
comparison been mild and unheard in the 
squabble. We do not belleve that the Amer- 
ican people, generally spenking, have a true 
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concept of how many jobs depend upon for- 
eign trade, and how few are affected or have 
been lost by badly needed imports which we 
have brought into our country. 

These facts will, of course, be lald before 
you by experts, but there will be many widely 
different constructions placed upon them 
by your witnesses. We know that it is your 
duty to sift the truth from the untruths, 
and we believe that when you do the logic 
of trade liberalization and stabilization will 
be apparent. 

We very much fear that the United States 
is about to deliver to our arch enemy Nikita 
Khrushchev his cheapest and easiest victory 
through the demise of the reciprocal trade 
program in Congress. 

It would also be Khrushehev's greatest vie- 
tory, won without firing a shot and at no 
cost or loss whatever to the Soviet Union. 

We are sure that Nikita Khrushchev's re- 
cent remarks on trade did not escape any of 
you, but I want to repeat what he sald, which 
was: 

“We declare war on you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare war. We will win 
over the United States.” 

No warning from the free world could be 
as precise, as direct and as factual as this 
warning from the Soviet leader. Yet impor- 
tant segments of our business community 
here seem to have ignored it entirely. Let 
us be sure that Congress does not make this 
basic error. 

The need for higher tariffs or continued 
high tariffs is the biggest hoax that has ever 
been perpetrated upon our Congress. Only a 
relatively small percent of our population 
derive any benefit whatever from high tariffs, 
while 99 percent or more of our people suffer 
and pay for such policies. 

People generally do not know all the facts, 
they have not been aroused to the dangers, 
to the realities, and to the tragic costs of 
protectionism; moct of all they do not realize 
the disastrous political effects of high or 
higher tariffs, of slamming the trade door 
shut. 

People do not realize that exports are an 
extremely vital part of our economy and 
prosperity, and that exports are geared pre- 
cisely to imports since others must sell to us 
in order to buy from us. Our foreign busi- 
ness friends must be able to earn the doliars 
they want to spend for our products, and 
they can do so only as we provide them 
fair and reasonable access to our markets. 

The thing that we must bear in mind, of 
course, is that foreign trade is of vital im- 
portance to all of the United States and 
that undue solicitude for the protectionists 
is at the expense of our farmers, our labor, 
our industry, and our whole economy which 
depends in greater or less degree on exports. 
Our export producers, on the farm and in 
the factory, are hurt by a restrictive import 
policy because it Induces trade restrictions 
by foreign countries and reduces their supply 
of dollars with which to buy our goods. 

We tend to overlook another important 
factor and that is that there is American 
labor content in every dollar of our exports, 
whether of minerals, of agricultural products, 
or of manufactured items, while on the other 
hand a large percentage of our imports are 
of raw materials and other products which 
are not produced here, and which are not in 
competition actually with our own economy. 

Great and important, however, as our for - 
eign trade is to our own economy, this is 
of far more importance to other friendly na- 
tions of the world. 

It is our earnest belief that 95 percent of 
the American people would be unreservedly 
and enthusiastically for a liberal and recipro- 
cal foreign economic policy if they knew 
what it means to the future of the United 
States. 
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Every time we move to impede tnstead of 
to liberalize world trade we not only directly 
hurt ourselves, but we alienate more friends 
abroad. The Soviets, with their full and 
immediate control over trade policies, an 
every vacuum we create, and win every battle 
we lose. 

There are much more intelligent and far 
lees dangerous ways of coping with the 
problem of lost jobs through imports, and 
adjusting hardship cases, The cost of this 
would be minor, and would be direct, and 
would be understood whereas the indirect 
cost of higher tariffs is major, very high, 
and very dangerous to our whole political po- 
sition in today's explosive world. 

International House strongly believes that 
the United States position in the world and 
as a leader for peace is determined as much 
by our ability to promote liberal and pro- 
ductive trade policies as it is by our ability 
to produce military pacts and nuclear 
weapons. 

We are firmly convinced that world trade 
is important to every American and that a 
liberal trade policy and lowered tariffs help 
American economy. We also believe that it 
would promote many jobs for every job 
affected or lost, that it would stimulate busi- 
ness conditions, lower prices, and would prove 
that trade, international as well as national, 
is the backbone of all business and pros- 
perity. 

It is impossible to construct a Chinese Wall 
around this Nation in the 20th century, and 
it would be wrong even if possible. We think 
high tariffs are unrealistic and dangerous to 
the economy of the United States, the wel- 
fare of other nations, and the peace of the 
world. 

In this era of geopolitics the leaders of In- 
ternational House are convinced that as a 
nation we can no longer live in the splendid 
Isolation of the past, either ecdnomically, 
militarily, or politically. Our motives are 
judged by other nations of the world as much 
by what we do in economic matters as by 
what we do in military matters and e 
matic affairs. f 

International House believes that at a time 
when we are seeing history making changes 
in the field of international trade, science, 
and culture, with the Soviets challenging 
United States supremacy throughout the 
world in the cold and silent war, it would be 
a national tragedy to return again to the nar- 
row view and to try again to erect friend- 
ship destroying trade barriers. We believe 
that our friendly neighbors must trade to 
exist and that we must assist them to trade 
and live. 

International trade, travel, and transporta- 
tion have linked the world so closely together 
that now it would not be possible to turn 
back the clock to the high tariff policies of the 
great American depression era. 

We are today watching the development of 
the common market in Europe which bids 
fair to be the most important economic de- 
velopment there in a century; it creates over- 
night one big market where there has been 
numerous small markets, and puts much of 
Western Europe into an economic union that 
will enable them better to compete with the 
United States. These facts behoove forward 
instead of backward thinking on our part 
in our trade policies, and for this reason also 
we should renew the reciprocal trade program 
for a long period. 

Therefore, we recommend that Congress, in 
recognition of its obvious responsibility to 
the majority of the people of the United 
States, renew the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for 10 years; that it avoid new 
emasculating amendments that have crept 
into the legislation in years past. 

We hereby officially record our of 
the Congress in extending this great piece of 
history-making legislation. 
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Address by Hon. Frances P. Bolton Be- 
fore the “Salute to Women” Luncheon, 
Chicago, III., February 15, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am inserting herewith the out- 
standing and significant address de- 
livered by my colleague, Mrs. FRANCES 
Botton of Ohio, before the crowded Sa- 


lute to Women” luncheon in Chicago, III., 


on February 15, 1958: 

Madam Chairman, fellow Americans, to be 
here with you today at this wonderful lunch- 
eon is both a pleasure and a privilege. To 
be given such an opportunity to speak 
frankly with so many responsible women is 
opportunity indeed. Thank you for it. 

Especially da I want to thank you, Mrs. 
Higgins, for your part in bringing me here. 

You are indeed fortunate to have such an 
outstanding Republican woman in your 
midst. Mame Mason Higgins is known up 
and down the land not only for her work as 
dean of women and professor of education 
at Bethune-Cookwan College and instructor 
in Cincinnati and St. Louis public schools, 
but also as a family caseworker in the Chi- 
cago Public Welfare Department, as the 
executive director of the South Parkway 
Branch of the YWCA and as the Director of 
Negro affairs in the Chicago area under the 
National Youth Administration. Few women 
have given more of themselves to worthwhile, 
far-reaching good works than has Mrs. 
Higgins. 

It is especially delightful to me to have 
been introduced by my colleague MARGUERITE 
Srrrr CHURCH who serves with me in the Con- 
gress on the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
You are fortunate to have such a representa- 
tive in Washington. We on the Hill are 
proud of her—we women especially. I do 
not need to tell you of her dignity when she 
goes down. into the well of the House and 
addresses the Congress. Nor do I need to 
mention the fine quality_of mind that or- 
g@nizes her thoughts and expresses them in 
clear, trenchant English. The sincerity of 
her remarks, whenever she speaks, is one of 
her strengths, as is her heartfulness. 

Yes, this is another election year, friends, 
don't fail to send back to Washington this 
fine Member of Congress, one whose woman- 
hood assures you, whether you are in her 
district or not, that something extra which 
2 much to- you and to the Congress 

When I sat down in my quiet room to con- 
sider the many matters we might discuss 
today I found myself in a quandary. There 
was so much that I as a woman wanted to 
talk over with you who are women. Bit by 
bit I ran my pencil through one subject after 
another. What I have left are a few matters 
that to me are basic—fundamental to our 
future as a Nation and as free people, impor- 
tant to us as women into whose hands God 
has given the children, and so the future of 


f mankind. 


It used to be that women were not sup- 
posed to trouble themselves about matters 
outside their homes. How long ago that 
seems. For now we must carry responsibili- 
ties that reach out across the world. One of 
the poignant areas of experience that was 
mine on my long trek in Africa in 1955 was 
the immediate bond that seemed to forge 
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itself in country after country as I met the 
women. They want our women’s help. 
They feel we will understand, as men never 
can, the special needs of the child, for better 
education, for health and medical care, and 
so forth, and so the needs of mothers. 

As I relive these experiences I find myself 
wondering if we over here, we women, realize 
half clearly enough the responsibilities that 
are ours across the world. So, as I speak 
with you today I hope you will recognize the 
great current that flows under and around 
and through whatever I may say: that we. 
as women of responsibility, of opportunity 
and of understanding, must not only carry 
our share of the load here at home, but must 
raise our sights until our horizons encompass 
all the world. For to us the Infinite has 
given responsibility for His children, wher- 
ever and in whatever circumstances they 
may be. 

As one looks around, isn't it amazing how 
much women really are doing? Think of 
the many civic groups which you who are 
here today, represent. Look at the first- 
hand knowledge of other lands that flows to 
us all as the international exchange proj- 
ects bring foreigners to our shores and take 
our young people out across the seas, 

Women are playing an ever greater part 


in all the international organizations of the 


U. N. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion—the Inter-American Commission. And 
our own women's organizations—among 
them the National Council of Negro Women, 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States and the International Council 
of Women of the World. 

I have been greatly tempted to tell you 
what women are doing all over the world, 
how they are finding that basically there 
is a unity of desire and of purpose that will 
inevitably draw us all together. But I do 
want to talk with you about our own coun- 
try’s need of us—under God. And I want 
to emphasize a few matters that are more 
in your hands than in mine. 

This is another election year—one of great 
portent and of far-reaching significance both 
here and abroad. 

As you well know, I am a Republican—as 
was my husband before me. Until I was 
elected to succeed him, I had no need to 
examine my reasons, nor to define what the 
GOP stands for. In recent years, however, 
one has heard on all sides: There is really 
no choice between the two parties, they 
want just about the same things.” Then 
suddenly one fine day I was pulled up short. 
faced with some rather cold facts that 
Painted a different picture altogether. 

World War II necessary and legitimate 
emergency legislation and the Korean con- 
flict gave Washington unbelievable control 
of our economy, threatening to change our 
traditional way of lite unless rescinded. 
Granted the needs for emergency action were 
unprecedented, they were supposed to be 
temporary. However, it was not until Presi- 
dent Eisenhower came to the White House 
in 1953 that wartimes controls were relaxed. 
taxes reduced, and steps taken to eliminate 
certain governmental functions which could 
best be handled by private enterprise. 

Basically, the Republican philosophy of 
Government was best expressed by our first 
Republican President, Abraham Lincoln, 
when he sald: 

“The legitimate object of Government 1s 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all or cannot do so well for themselves In 
their separate and individual capacities, In 
all that the people can individually do 88 
well for themselves, the Government ough? 

not to interfere," ` 

So, suddenly, I saw that there was a great 
difference between the two parties, rather 
than a similarity which was being so con- 
stantly pictured to the people, This dif- 
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ference was magnified a thousandfold when 
racial problems were brought out into the 
open. 

Then Dwight D. Eisenhower accepted the 
Nomination. Among other fundamental 
Points of his political creed he made it un- 
questionably clear that he believed in the 
equal dignity of all our people, whatever 
their racial origin or background may be; in 
their equal right to freedom and opportunity 
and the benefits of our common citizenship. 

During his first campaign he acknowledged 
the fact of discrimination and said: “This 
‘crusade is pledged to use every single item 
of leadership and influence it has to elimi- 
nate it. It intends to enforce the full con- 
stitution, not part of it.“ 

In his inaugural address on January 20, 
1953, he said further, “We reject any insinua- 
tion that one race or another, one people 
Or another, is in any sense inferior or ex- 
pendable.“ 

He assured us all that he would see to It 
that wherever the Federal Government had 
jurisdiction, this principle would be acti- 
Vated and segregation would cease. 

I need not remind you that it was but a 
Matter of months before these principles 
Were being put into effect. 

With other Republicans, I have worked 
for and secured the passage of various bills 
which had to do with the rights of minori- 
tles; anti-poll-tax legislation, antilynch 
bills, and an FEPC measure, only to see 
these bills buried in the Democrat-controlled 
Senate. 

Imust say to you with utter frankness that 
I cannot understand how any American Ne- 
gro, who knows the history of these bills, 
or who is informed about the empty words 
ol the Democrats and their determined ac- 
tions against all civil rights measures, can 
Possibly yote for a Democrat. How can such 
a vote be justified. 

Granted that during the depression years 
and the New Deal era, F. D. R. used the 
power of Government to give both food and 
jobs to the unemployed, yet none of the 
civil rights measures which President Eisen- 
hower put into effect so promptly, but could 
have been instituted by the flick of a ciga- 
rette holder any time during the 20 years 
of Democrat rule. Yet Negroes have contin- 
ued to vote for Democrats. I simply cannot 
Understand it. 

Now we Republicans on the Hill and on 
Pennsylvania Avenue have no wish or in- 
tention of taking, from others the credit for 
every civil-rights advance of these last 
Years. Neither Democrats nor Republicans 
can claim credit for the magnificient work 
done by Mrs. Mary Church Terrell and Rev. 

Jernigan in the Thompson Restau- 
Tant case in Washington. Such courage 
and faith as theirs cannot be praised ade- 
quately. Nor can either political party 
Claim credit for the results of the years of 
arduous work of the NAACP that won the 
long court fight which resulted in the school 
decision of May 17. 1954. 

But, ladies, we Republicans do want full 
Credit for measures taken to eliminate dis- 
crimination in our Capital City: Opening up 
the theaters, hotels, and other places of 
amusement, integrating the fre department, 
desegregation of the public schools. 

We do want credit for the elimination of 
Segregation in the Alr Force, Army, Marines, 
and Navy. and in veterans’ hospitals. We 
do want credit for ending segregation in 
all schools on military installations in the 
United States. We do want credit for the 
improved operation of the Committee on 
Government Employment Policy, result- 
ing in the upgrading of thousands of Federal 
employees (300 Negroes were early made su- 
Pervisors in the Post Office alone). 

We do want credit for setting up a new 
Government Contract Committee, resulting 
in higher type jobs for Negroes in such 
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industries as packing houses, public utilities, 
and the chemical industry. 

When I first came to Congress, Chicago 
had a Republican whose name 
was Oscar DePriest—a fighter it there ever 
was one—and the first Negro to be elected to 
Congress since the days of the Reconstruc- 
tion. While campaigning for Wendell 
Wilkie he sald: 

“When a civil-rights bill is passed, a Re- 
publican President will do it. It will not 
be easy. When accomplished it will have 
to be done over strong opposition of Demo- 
crats, North, South, East, and West. They 
are á smart bunch who know how to make 
effective deals both above and below the 
table. I know because I served with them 
in Congress. You may laugh this off as 
politics but as long as Democrats control 
the White House we can forget civil rights. 
It just won't happen. The second phase of 
your emancipation, your quest for first-class 
citizenship, will come with the election of 
the next Republican President, whether it 
be Wendell Willkie or some other Republican 
later.“ 

Mr. Willkie didn’t make it, but President 
Eisenhower did and this is one of the first 
things he said: 

“People are made in the image of God. 
They are divinely endowed with aspirations 
and talents. Their destiny reflects their di- 
vine origin. Therefore, the Republican Party 
must be inspired by a concern that com- 
prehends every American; that sets up no 
walls of birth or creed or party; that ranks 
all men and women of decency and good 
will equal in their dignity.” 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven brought 
the determined all-out effort by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to give Negroes their 
first-class citizenship. In spite of heavy op- 
position we passed the civil-rights bill in 
the House. In the Senate the potent Eisen- 
hower bill was weakened by including the 
trial-by-jury amendment. In the final test 
vote in the Senate, only 9 out of 49 Demo- 
crats voted against this amendment. How 
can Negroes everywhere fail to register that 
this was a 4½-to-1 ratio against Negro civil 
rights? 

The day following this vote President 
Eisenhower said: 

The result cannot fail to be bitterly dis- 
appointing to those many millions of Amer- 
icans who realized that without the mini- 
mum protection that was projected in sec- 
tion 4 of the bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives, many fellow Americans will 
continue, in effect, to be disenfranchised.” 

How can Negroes fail to have registered the 
battle which our Republican President and 
Vice President, the minority leaders of Sen- 
ate and House and the rest of us fought and 
won? 

After the legislation was passed in the 
Senate, it went to a House-Senate confer- 
ence where the trial-by-jury amendment was 
partially eliminated. So today, a Federal 
judge, without a jury can fine a defendant 
up to $300 and give a jail sentence of 45 
days without interference. 

Oscar DePriest's prediction was all too 
accurate: “When a  civil-rights bill is 
passed a Republican President will do it 
* * * when accomplished it will have to be 
done over strong opposition of Democrats, 
North, South, East, and West.” 

Praise be that there have been and are 
some Democrats who fight for universal 
civil rights; the fact remains, however, that 
in this last battle in the Senate, Republi- 
cans voted 34 to 5 against sending the civil- 
rights bill to its traditional burying ground 
in Senator Eastianp'’s judiciary committee. 
Eleven Democrats also opposed such action 
while 34 voted to bury it. 

If you examine the record you will find 
that during the years of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man there were 33 test votes in the Senate 
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and House on civil rights, antidiscrimina- 
tion, antipoll tax, and antilynching meas- 
ures. Fighty-one percent of the Republi- 
cans voted for these measures, as compared 
to only 41 percent of the Democrats. 

What can we Repubdlicans—men and 
women—do about all this? Why has this 
misunderstanding persisted down the years? 

Politically, the trouble is that precinct 
captains and ward leaders are not reapprais- 
ing the actual happenings, and getting the 
facts to the people. Only a few earnest men 
and women, if certain of their facts, can 
transform the thinking of whole areas. 

Such has been the case in a Negro ward 
in my own city of Cleveland, where John 
Kellogg. a young energetic ward leader who 
is also on the city council, when to work 
some years ago. 

That 18 ward votes Republican with an 
enthusiasm that is good to see. Oh, yes; it 
means work and lots of it. But John Kellogg 
has proved that informed, determined peo- 
ple are not going to vote for any candidate 
whose party has fought against their right 
to vote. 

It is natural, I suppose, that because I 
am in active politics, which is the machin- 
ery by which we preserve our freedoms, my 
mind goes first to the responsibility of pre- 
cinct workers, etc. But because I am a 
woman, deeply aware of the great responsi- 
bilities that are ours as women (and you 
have given me this opportunity to talk freely 
with you), I cannot refrain from saying 
that it isn't Just politiclans who have respon- 
sibility. 

Every man and woman in a free land holds 
his freedom in his own hands. If he fails 
to do his part in upholding the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the land originally cre- 
ated to protect his freedom, he has no cause 
to complain should they fall him. 

So many voters fail to vote in the pri- 
maries—the one time when they can select 
their party's candidates, 

So tragically many don’t even go to the 
polls on election day. Failure to vote gives 
the other side an extra vote, In many com- 
munities, your vote, or the lack of it, decides 
the outcome. 

Now I am asking you as voters, as women 
who should be building for your children 
the kind of freedom under God that should 
be theirs, are you willing to accept the rec- 
ord of the 25 years of Democrat rule? Do you 
want to keep the control of Congress in the 
hands of the party that is going to use all 
its strength to refuse full citizenship to any 
group such as yours? 

Or do you see how truly the yote you do 
have here in the north can build the party 
that has fought your battles for nearly a 
hundred years. If so you will take your re- 
sponsibilities seriously and do everything in 
your power to see that the facts be known 
and constructive action be taken. 

High on my list of matters I wanted to dis- 
cuss with you was, of course, our children 
and our responsibility for them. Every 
mother knows tn her heart that her children 
learn most from her in those early formative 
years. Each of us makes mistakes, alas! 
But when the chips are down we know that 
home should be a place where love is, where 
a child is welcomed, and where the first les- 
sons of respect, integrity, honor, and love are 
part of the very atmosphere of that home. 
Today I have emphasized other matters. 

Yet, I cannot refrain from leaving with you 
the thought that our responsibility for our 
homes, our children, and for their education 
is perhaps our greatest responsibility. They 
are the future and we know that as the twig 
is bent so does the tree grow. Because our 
homes are of psramount importance we must 
be concerned about the national economy 
which means the ability of our people to earn 
a living for themselves and their families. 


— 
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We must be certain that the administration 


ing, step up the national highway building 
program, increase activity under the urban 
renewal program, and increase the rate at 
which defense procurement contracts will be 
placed with private industry, He assured us 
further that if other measures are needed, 
they will be proposed—and in time! 

Let me again quote from the President: 

“I have confidence in the recovery of our 
economy * * * this year. 

„It is my conviction that the underlying 
forces of growth remain strong and undi- 
minished. * * * The future will belong not 
to the fainthearted, but to those who believe 
in it and prepare for it, 

“The firm policy of the Government is to 
foster this recovery in every sound way, I 
am making sure that we will go forward on 
every practical avenue of action. * * * 

“If other measures are needed, I assure 
you they will be proposed—and in time. 
For example * * * expansion and modern- 
ization of public works and buildings, all of 
these useful public projects to be taken off 
the shelf when they could most appropriately 
be undertaken. 

„In all these matters of Government policy, 
it is well to remember * * * it is necessary 
not only to avoid taking the wrong steps, 
but confidently to take the right ones. This 
we propose to do.” 

Again let me thank you for the privilege 
that has been mine to discuss with you 
some of these vital matters in which we 
women have not only a deep concern, but 
also the numbers and the capacity to make 

ble an ever-increasing freedom under 
law which is so necessary to the happiness 
of all of our people. 

Not a woman here but knows that home 
ts the center of constructive community and 
national living. 

In closing I would ask the Infinite Father 
of all mankind to help us so to live that 
this great country of ours becomes more 
and more a land where freedom under God 
is in every breath we draw, and every thought 
and every deed. For only then can we hope 
to build a better world, 

I should like to leave with you this quo- 
tation by Abraham Lincoln: 

“We will speak for freedom and against 
slavery as long as the Constitution of our 
country guarantees free speech, until every- 
where on this wide land the sun shall shine, 
the rain shall fall, and the wind shall blow 
on no man who goes forth to unrequited 
toil.” 


Daffodil Days in Oregon’s Umpqua River 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Friday 
afternoon, February 28, a large package 
of daffodils grown in the Scottsburg- 
Green Acres area of the Umpqua River 
Valley arrived in my office. I regret 
that it was impossible to share this bit 
of beautiful Orezon with each of you. 
I do invite you to come by and see the 
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2 — of colorful daffodils in my outer 
0 8 

Saturday I sent the following tele- 
gram to Mr. and Mrs. Norman Work- 
man, of Scottsburg. Mr. Workman is 
president of the Umpqua River Daffodil 
Growers Association: 

Your beautiful daffodils brought Oregon 
spring to Washington. They were shared 
with other appreciative people. Thank you 
so much for your thoughtfulness. Best 
regards. 


On behalf of the daffodil growers in 
my district, I should like to extend an 
open invitation for any Member to visit 
the ‘area whenever he or she is in the 
West. More than 3 million blooms from 
the Umpqua are marketed to all parts of 
the United States and Canada and the 
golden fields of daffodils are a lovely 
sight when in bloom. 

Rather than read the following arti- 
cles, I have requested permission that 
they be included in the Recorp. One is 
an editorial from the Reedsport Port 
Umpqua Courier by Editor William Tug- 
man, The other is an article which ap- 
peared in the same newspaper and 
which details the work put in on Daffo- 
dil Days. Both appeared in the Febru- 
ary 27, 1958, edition of the newspaper: 

DAFFODIL DAYS IN REEDSPORT 

Merchants in Reedsport this weekend are 
holding “Daffodil Days” in recognition of 
the important flower and bulb growing in- 
dustry in the Scottsburg-Green Acres areas 
of the Umpqua River valley. This a very 
praiseworthy “promotion” stunt. How 
awh people in this community realize these 
facts: 

In a 3-weeks period every spring, the daf- 
fodil growers of this area ship more than 
3 million blooms to all parts of the United 
States. 

Even at rock-bottom prices this “spurt” 
injects more than $30,000 of new money” 
into the community. 

Most of this money goes to the 60 to 100 
people who find employment during the 
bloom season: 

On the Pacific slope, the seasonal daffodil 
industry markets more than 50 million 
blooms. z y 

New methods are prolongin ASONS. 
extending markets, P ceS 5 

Every year, in the season, hundreds of 
tourists from valley points come down the 
beautiful Umpqua to see and obtain blooms. 

To our way of thinking, the real signifi- 
cance of the daffodil industry, is that it 
points the way to a diversified'and inten- 
sive agriculture in our narrow but fertile 
valley. The soils are rich and the farms 
are sheltered from the winds and blasts 
that create problems in other areas. We 
know that these valleys are ideal for many 
cannery crops which will come tnevitably 
with better access to markets and to proc- 
essing plants. 

Highway 36—the only real watergrade 
route to the coast in Oregon—offers the ul- 
timate answers to many of these problems 
of agricultural development. Let's ride out 
this coming weekend and see the golden 
fields of daffodils and get acquainted with 
our neighbors to the east. 

Maker YOUR WEEKEND TRIP A SUNDAY DRIVE 
Ur THE Ustpqua To SEE FIELDS In GOLDEN 
BLOOM 
Merchants of Reedsport this weekend 

Friday, February 28 and Saturday, March 1— 
are holding Daffodil Days in honor of the 
bulb and blossom growers of the Umpqua 
valley between Scottsburg and Elkton whose 
industry makes an important addition to 
the area's economy. 


March 5 


Nearly all merchants are using daffodils 
for decorations and many will be giving 
them away to their customers on Friday and 
Saturday. The event is a gesture of good 
will toward the growers who have been hard 
hit by the Midwest blizzards which closed 
many markets after an unusually early sea- 
son which prorhised a fine crop and good 
prices. 

Norman Workman, president of the Ump- 
qua River Daffodil Growers Association says 
the spring crop brings some $30,000 into the 
area each year in a 3~week season, even with 
minimum prices, and it provides jobs to 
more than 60 pickers, 

Present members of the local association 
are Harry Burton, Alden Paull, E. L. and 
Anne Baker, W. C. Lowe, T. S. Andrews, Don 
Posekany, Norman Workman, Norman Jack- 
son, Don Abrams, Andy Monson, Benny 
Knypstra, Growers not members of the 
association are Roy Lewis and Warren 
Billick. 

Citizens of the Reedsport-Gardiner area 
are invited to ride up the Umpqua Sunday 
afternoon when the fields are expected to 
be at the peak of their beauty in golden 
bloom. Each year hundreds of sightseers 
are attracted from Eugene, Roseburg, and 
other points in the inner valleys. 

“We've hit hard luck this year.“ said Mr. 
Workman, “but we have faith in the future 
of this and other agricultural specialties for 
these sheltered valleys, We have the soil, 
the climate; we need only better transporta- 
tion and wider outlets to make the Umpqua 
area come into its own.” 

More than 3 million blooms from the 
Umpqua are marketed to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, mainly through 
four jobbers: Hugh Campbell, Portland; 
Pacific Fruit and Produce, Seattle; L. & L. 
Evergree, Puyallup, Wash.; G. R. Kirk, 
Tacoma, 

On the Pacific slope more than 50 million 
blooms are ripened in similar sheltered val- 
leys from California to Washington in late 
winter. Shipments are made by air and by 
refrigerated trucks to far distant cities to 
compete with hothouse production for wed- 
dings and spring events of all kinds, 

Mr. Workman says growers of this area 
now have limited storage facilities where 
buds can be preserved for several weeks 
beyond the normal blooming periods. 


William T. Roy, Assistant Parliamentarian 
of the House of Representatives 


SPEECH 2 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ex- 
tend my sincerest best wishes and com- 
mendation to a valued public servant 
upon his fetirement from an important 
office in the legislative branch of the 
Government. William T. Roy, the as- 
sistant parliamentarian of the House of 
Representatives is retiring from many 


-years of highly. efficient, able, and dedi- 


cated service to the legislative branch of 
the Government and to the people of the 
United States. Colonel Roy is one of 
those rare individuals who we encounter 
as we go through life. He has appli 

all of his energy to his work, and Mem- 
bers of this House will attest to the dedi- 
cated nature pf his service and the pro- 
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fessional skill and competence which he 
has brought to bear on the important 
Problems which have fallen within his 
sphere of responsibility. I have valued 
him over a period of many years as a 
close and trusted friend. He has always 
been ready to assist Members of this 
House and others with a multitude of 
Problems arising out of the intricacies of 
legislative procedure. The positions of 
Parliamentarian and Assistant Parlia- 
Mentarian are.among the most impor- 
tant positions on Capital Hill. Decisions 
made by persons in these positions in 
rendering advice to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have an impor- 
tant and far-reaching impact upon the 
liyes of all Americans. 

I join with my colleagues in commend- 
ing Colonel Roy for his dedicated public 
Service and extending to him my very 
best wishes for a period of well deserved 
rest and relaxation. 


Truman Garbage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speak- - 


er, I would like permission to insert an 
editorial appearing in the Chicago Daily 
News, Tuesday, February 25, 1958. The 
Daily News of Chicago is known for its 
forthrightness, accuracy and fairness in 
disseminating the news. 

As a Republican, I take issue with for- 
mer President Truman’s presentation of 
the ills of today ond the causes and ef- 
fects involved. We have his analysis 
on one hand to compare with the re- 
marks of another past President, Her- 
bert Hoover. For my part, I choose to 
believe in the future of America and to 
bear in mind that our country has gone 
through many passing trials. History 
records augur well for our future, since 
the past reflects that when we have a 
job to do, we do it, in spite of distrust 
and lack of faith on the part of some, 
The editorial follows: 

TRUMAN GARDACE 

Nobody has ever contrived a really effective 
retort to an opponent who had just dumped 
& bucket of slop over him. 

In a flurry of statements, Republican Sena- 
tors called former President Truman's re- 
marks at a campaign kickoff dinner cynical, 
irresponsible; bombastic, demagogic, insin- 
cere, wild, reckless, and falee. All this proved 
was that Mr. Truman is the more efective 
mobmaster. ~ 

It is no more possible to debate reasonably 
the points in Mr. Truman's speech than it 
would be to discuss the tecth of a circular 
saw. It was designed to cut, and it did. 

Even on civil rights, where a more scber- 
Minded partisan might not have attributed 
a monopoly of virtue to the Democrats, con- 
sidering Governor Faubus, and all, Mr. Tru- 
man attacked relentlessly. “Unless a Presi- 
dent works at it day and night.“ he said, 
“e ¢ * you can expect the demagogs to move 
in and make trouble.” 

Sinco it has been a Democrat-controlied 
Congress that was, and is, the chicf obstacie 
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to President Eisenhower's pleas for more for- 
elgn aid, one might have the former 
President to soften his blows on this theme. 
But no: “The present administration has 
acted like an overbearing banker with a glass 
eye.” 

Nobody gets madder than Mr. Truman at 
the cause-and-effect accusation implied in 
noting that the last three Democratic Presi- 
dents have each had a war. Yet he joyously 
points out that most of the business reces- 
sions in the last half century have occurred 
in Republican administrations. 

Another former President, Herbert Hoover, 
was also making a Washington's Birthday 
address. His was an appeal for faith in the 
future of America, despite concern over a 
passing trial, In his conclusion, he revealed 
that his words were almost exactly those of 
a speech he had given 27 years ago. 

We expect that Mr. Truman's message will 
get a more frequent workout, 


Opinion Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just completed another of my regular 
polls of public opinion in my congres- 
sional district on 10 vital issues. The 
tabulated percentage results are reported 
below without editorial comment. I 
hope my colleagues in the Congress find 
them interesting and informative. 

I began taking these polls when I first 
came to Congress in 1939, They are in 
the form of a printed questionnaire, re- 
quiring simple yes-and-no answers to 
questions on vital issues of current in- 
terest. They are mailed to registered 
voters in my district, regardless of politi- 
cal affiliation. 

My congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has a high concentration of la- 
bor, white-collar workers, small business, 
large industries, and some of the finest 
farmlands found anywhere. The dis- 
trict includes a thickly populated section 
of Pittsburgh, extends to the rural areas, 
and takes in many large and small resi- 
dential towns in northern Allegheny 
County. 

Total response to this latest ques- 
tionnaire was particularly large and be- 
cause of the manner in which it was 
conducted, the percentage results vir- 
tually constitute a referendum of the 
district. 

The poll follows: 

1. The President is asking for 613 billion 
at once for the missile program and an in- 
crease over last year of 54 billion for defense 
efforts, Should this amount be appropri- 
ated? Yes, 88 percent; no, 12 percent. 

2. Do you agree with the President that 
foreign military. aid is essential to our own 
defense? Yes, 83 percent; no, 17 percent. 

3. Do you believe that economic penetra- 
tion of neutral countries by the Communists 
must be matched or bettered by ourselves? 
Yes, 70 percent; no, 24 percent. 

4. Would you vote for a Federal expendi- 
ture cf 61 billion over the next 4 ycars to 
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improve teaching skills and encourage scien- 
tific and technological training? Tes, 78 per- 
cent; no, 22 percent. 

5. Are you satisfied to forgo a possible tax 
cut in order to keep the budget balanced? 
Yes, 87 percent; no, 13 percent. 

6. Do you believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should reduce its efforts in the fields 
of health, education, and welfare to save 
money? Yes, 24 percent; no, 76 percent. 

7. Do you believe that the farm subsidy 
program should be sharply cut back? ‘Yes, 60 
percent; no, 20 percent. 

8. Would you grant the President's request 
for power to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments over a 5-year period? Tes, 72 percent; 
no, 28 percent. 

9. Do you believe the people of the free 
world are unduly alarmed by the evidence of 
Russian progress in the missile field? Yes, 
51 percent; no, 49 percent. 

10. Are you satisfied that President Eisen- 
hower is doing a good job as our Chief Execu- 
tive? Yes, 82 percent; no, 18 percent. 


We Can’t Hear the Echo Unless We Make 
a Sound 


~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the es- 
tablished- poets and masters of prose 
are often surpassed in the expression of 
an idea by those whose sincerity and 
belief in what they have to say acquires 
eloquence far beyond formal training or 
even natural bent as writers, 

Such a man is Mark F. Bell, whose 
Christmas message to his family and 
friends has just recently come to my 
attention. 

Mark F. Bell is an American working- 
man. 

He makes his living as a waiter in a 
restaurant called Dominic & Johnny’s 
in San Francisco, 

Each year he manages to find the 
time to set down for his family and 
friends a report which manages to ex- 
press, with an effectiveness which I feel 
is quite wonderful, the important feel- 
ing that comes with belonging to a fam- 
ily, as well as a formula for peace which 
all of us could profit by, not only in the 
reading, but in the emulation: 

CHISTMAS Mrssace To Our Son AND 
DAUGHTERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

This year, as every year, I want to express 
my opinion in this plain but simple message. 

Christmas is not only the most celebrated 
day of the year for the Christians but also 
for many other people. At this time, we see 
decorations everywhere which revives the 
holiday spirit in our hearts and brings back 
memories from our younger days. 

At this time, more than any other time, 
we want to greet and to hear from all of our 
friends as this brings a warmer and closer 
friendship. We must be heard if we want 
to hear from others. It is just like being 
in the mountains. “We can't hear the echo 
unless we make a sound.” 

Parents do not only want te exchange 
greetings and presents with their loved ones, 
but also wish they could be near them on 
that great day, especially with those sons 
and daughters and their families who are far 
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away whom they don't see as often as they 
would like to. It is natural for parents to 
miss thelr children when they are away 
from home but some parents whose children 
are with them or near them don't fully un- 
derstand that, but I am sure if and when 
their children go away from their home, they 
will not only miss them but also many times 
worry about them. That's why a letter, espe- 
cially one with good news from sons and 
daughters who are away, is the best tonic 
for the parents’ morale and their happiness. 

Peace has tremendous meaning. Jesus 
recommended. Today more than ever, all 
the world is crying and praying for peace. 

We need the peace not only in the world 
but also in our homes and in our hearts as 
none of us can be happy without peace be- 
cause peace and happiness go together hand 
in hand. 

So many people are doing their utmost to 
have peace but those impossible ones want 
peace at a prohibitive price which cannot be 
met, and by doing that they are holding back 
badly needed peace, not only from the others, 


but also from themselves. If we want genu- 


ine peace, we will not only have to pray for 
it but also practice these noble rules of life 
which help to bring peace to us. One of 
the main rules is to treat others as you would 
like others to treat you. This applies to all 
men and women as well as an the leaders of 
the world. 

Now, dear children, grandchildren, and 
all the in-laws. Mother and I are glad to 
know that all of you have peace and hap- 
piness in your homes and we are going to 
say again, as always, that special prayer in 
the hope that the good God will keep you 
on the right path as he has done up to now. 
We send you our blessing and our love and 
also wish you a very merry Christmas and 
many more happy New Years. 

Amen, and God bless all of you. 

FATHER. 
(Mark F. Bell.) 


The Oregon Journal Finds an Encouraging 
Sign in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing perceptive editorial from the Oregon 
Journal for February 20, 1958, relating 
to the recent Guatemalan elections and 
stating very well the implications for 
the ordérly and reasonable processes 
which lead to a peaceful result. ‘This is 
another indication that the citizens of 
the United States are not only interested 
in Latin American countries, but con- 
cerned about their slow and painful 
progress along the road of social and eco- 
nomic betterment and, particularly, 
democracy and freedom: 

ENCOURAGING SIGN In GUATEMALÁ 

The manner in which Guatemala has re- 
ceived its political leadership is an encourag- 
ing sign that this key Central American 
country has a strong core of citizens dedi- 
cated to the fundamentals of democracy. 
And there can be no real democracy unless 
the fundamentals are practiced. 

After the assassination of President Castillo 
Armas, who overthrew the Communist-domi- 
nated government, there was à real test. 
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Smart money would have bet that an ambi- 
tious politician supported by the strongest 
element in the military would have taken 
over. That has usually been the case in 
Central America. 

But this did not happen, and full credit 
must be given to the Guatemalan military, 
which has a power that we have never known 
in this country. The Vice President took 
over. An election was held according to the 
constitution. Fraud was charged in that 
election, and the man elected resigned. A 
civilian again took over as a caretaker. Elec- 
tions were held in January. They were in- 
conclusive. According to the Guatemalan 
constitution a candidate to be elected Presl- 
dent must get the majority of the votes. 

Gen. Miguel Ydigoras received the highest 
vote but not the majority. Cruz Salazar re- 
ceived the next highest. Under the law it is 
provided the choice must then be made by 
the Congress, which was heavily of the Sala- 
zar party. But Salazar withdrew, and the 
Congress elected Ydigoras. 

This is orderly government. There were 
opportunities and incentive for ambitious 
men to take over during the circumstances. 
But Guatemala worked it out, 

There has been some talk that Ydigoras 
is a dictatorial type. But he did not take 
over as a dictator. He was elected in a free 
election, and a hotly contested one. That is 
important, and a credit to the people of 
Guatemala, 


The Nutritive Value of Eggs in the 


Human Diet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


_ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 26, 1958, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ScuppEr], made a most 
informative speech entitled The Nutri- 
tive Value of Eggs in the Human Diet“ 
page 2549, CONGRESSIONAL Rrecorp—in 
which he submitted some interesting 
statistics about the human consumption 
of eggs. He pointed out that the poultry 
industry in the United States is the third 
most important source of cash income 
on our farms, being exceeded only by 
the cattle and dairy industries. He also 
stated that poultry production today in 
a number of States surpasses all other 
farm commodities, citing as an example 
cotton in Georgia where at one time cot- 
ton was known as the king of the farm 
commodities. No wonder it is appro- 
priate to designate March as “Egg 
Month,” not only to draw attention to 
the importance this industry has 
achieved in our farm life, but also to aid 
in the promotion of egg consumption. 

Although the poultry industry has 
grown mightily in size, the returns on 
the investment involved have suffered 
severely in the past few years and the 
poultry farmers have been learning the 
economic facts of life in a hard way. 
Fortunately, however, things have been 
better for them lately and they are doing 
what they can to prevent another de- 
pression similar to what they have ex- 
perienced. I have been close to this pic- 
ture because in New Jersey poultry farm- 
ing is the largest industry in the State 
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and a great part of it is located in the 
Third Congressional District which I 
have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress. 

The depression in poultry farming has 
resulted mainly from four causes: First, 
inexperience; second, overproduction; 
third, rigid crop controls; fourth, inade- 
quate marketing; and I would like to 
make some observations on these causes 
and state briefly what is being done by 
the poultrymen themselves under the 
guidance of the State of New Jersey to 
build up and stabilize the industry. 

First. Inexperience: Many people in 
our State went into the poultry indus- 
try without adequate knowledge of what 
it involved. They thought that by buy- 
ing a few chickens and feeding them, the 
birds would produce eggs in abundance, 
since eggs are consumed by individuals 
of all ages, there would always be a de- 
mand for them, and therefore such an 
investment could not lose. They soon 
learned the falsity of such a dream. 
They learned of the problems connected 
with adequate and appropriate feed, and 
the ravages of disease; they learned of 
the difficulties of marketing and the 
curse of over-production; they learned 
of the severity of competition and the 
buying selectiveness of the consumer; 
they learned lots of things they had 
never dreamed of and were not pre- 
pared to meet. They wrung their 
hands, cried for help of one kind and 
another from the Government which 
was not forthcoming, and if it were it 
would have been temporary and inade- 
quate. They went into debt, were un- 
able to meet the mortgages on their 
farms, many failed in business and in 
a few instances I know of, died of broken 
hearts. It was altogether tragic. 

Second. Overproduction: Many poul- 
trymen reasoned that if they were mak- 
ing money with a flock of 2,000 birds, 
they would make twice as much with a 
flock of 4,000 birds, but they soon 
learned the fallacy of this reasoning. 
They failed to take into account the 
steady advance of science which in- 
creases the egg production of each in- 
dividual fowl. They failed to recognize 
that with a greatly enlarged supply of 
eggs and poultry products, the demand 
therefor became more than saturated 
and the market became one in which 
the buyer controls the price. They 
failed to recognize the fact that by their 
own expansion they affected the whole 
. and, as a result, everyone suf- 

e: 

Third. Rigid crop controls: This was 
perhaps the greatest underlying cause of 
the egg depression in the poultry indus- 
try. The grains that make up chicken 
feed are supported under the law by the 

ted States Government at a more or 
less rigid price and when the overpro- 
duction of eggs caused a decrease in the 
market price, the high cost of egg manu- 
facture—feed—made impossible a profit 
in the flooded market of the finished 
product—eggs. Some poultry farmers 
wanted the Government to place rigid 
support prices on eggs and poultry prod- 
ucts, but the Government wisely refused 
to adopt such a policy and, more impor- 
tant, the great majority of the poultry- 
men desired none of it; They wanted 
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no interference in their business by Gov- 
ernment and advocated instead that 
Government leave other phases of the 
farming industry alone and remove rigid 
controls from the feed grains. This pol- 
icy of rigid grain controls caused much 
distress in the poultry industry and I do 
not believe proper consideration of this 
serious effect has been given the atten- 
tion it deserves. The Government has 
no business to favor one part of an in- 
dustry at the expense of another part 
and the poultrymen should enter their 
serious protest and demand that such a 
Policy be changed. 

Fourth. Inadequate marketing: This 
is a phase of the poultry business in 
which there is room for great improve- 
ment.and I am proud to say that the 
State of New Jersey, under the leader- 
ship of the Honorable Philip Alampi, 
State secretary of agriculture, is doing 
Something about it. Generally speaking, 
the poultry farmer has marketed his 
Product in the past few years in a hap- 

hazard sort of way. He has sold his 
eggs direct to his own customers; he has 
joined up with others in cooperatives; or 
he has just sent his eggs to market and 
accepted the current price no matter 
how it was arrived at. The underlying 
weakness of these procedures lay in the 
fact that no real standards of quality 
were set and maintained for eggs as 
handled from the hen to the market 
Place. The purchasing public under the 
marketing system had no assurance as 
to the quality of the product. Of course 
a cabal of poultrymen to control and 
maintain a price would be wrong and 
contrary to law, but there is no reason 
why poultrymen should not combine to 
adopt uniform high standards for their 
products and insist that the members of 
the combine live up to such standards. 
That has been overlooked in the past and 
I am delighted that the poultrymen of 
New Jersey are uniting under the leader- 
ship of the State government to guaran- 
tee a high standard for New Jersey eggs; 
I feel sure that will set an example for 
other States to follow. I would like to 
describe briefly what is being done in 
New Jersey along these lines. 

A Poultry Products Promotion Council 
composed of growers, poultry-feed dis- 
tributors, representatives of the State 
department of agriculture and the State 
college of agriculture has been organ- 
ized under the authority of the State 
legislature, and its activities are financed 
by a State tax on poultry feeds of 1 
cent per hundred pounds, paid by all 
poultrymen and collected by the feed dis- 
tributors. The aim of this organization 
is to develop a long-range program for 
the advertising and merchandising of 
New Jersey poultry products, and, what 
is of the greatest importance, the pro- 
gram is coordinated with the quality con- 
trol and grading activities of the division 
of markets of the State department of 
agriculture. 

I quote from a letter I received recently 
from the Honorable Philip Alampi, the 
Secretary of agriculture of the State of 
New Jersey, and to whom most of the 
credit of this entire plan is due: 

The program is designed to expand market 
outlets and to strengthen the economic posi- 
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tion of New Jersey's $130-million annual crop 
of quality poultry products by creating con- 
sumer preference through advertising and 
promotion. Domestically produced eggs and 
poultry meat will be identified and marketed 
under the department's official State seal of 
quality denoting conformity to grade and 
New Jersey source, The confidence-inspiring 
symbol will be used only on consumer pack- 
ages meeting strict quality standards of the 
department of agriculture. 

An egg-quality-improvement plan has been 
developed. Field representatives are pres- 
ently working in conjunction with the de- 
partment’s inspection and regulatory per- 
sonnel and with the State agricultural exten- 
sion service, cooperative marketing agencies, 
receivers, and producers. Egg-quality sur- 
veys are being made and technical assistance 
given to Improve on-farm marketing func- 
tions to produce better quality eggs. Im- 
provement of quality-conservation practices 
in distribution channels will also be sought 
in cooperation with the regulatory staff of 
the department. 

Interviews were conducted with 5,500 con- 
sumers in the New York City, New Jersey, 
and Philadelphia market areas to ascertain 
preferences, buying habits, consumption and 
use of fresh eggs and poultry meat. The 
findings will aid in guiding the farmers to 
produce in accordance with market prefer- 
ences and will help the council and its ad- 
vertising agency in designing their programs 
of advertising and publicity. 

Surveys have been completed and sum- 
marized, analyzing the various ways in 
which New Jersey eggs, poultry, and turkeys 
are marketed. Information relative to dis- 
tribution points, estimated volume of prod- 
ucts to be merchandised under the official 
‘seal, and marketing outlets was made avall- 
able to the council's advertising agency. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward 
developing a marketing program for the 
poultry meat growers through the combined 
efforts of the council and the newly created 
New Jersey Poultry Meat Growers Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Poultry Service. 

To further the efforts of the poultry coun- 
cil, the department obtained $25,000 from 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Under a work agreement with the Federal 
agency this money is used to employ per- 
sonnel to work with poultry producers, 
dealers, and distributors for Improvement of 
quality and uniformity of products. Under 
Federal regulations, none of this grant may 
be used for advertising. 


This surely is a comprehensive and am- 
bitious program and judging from the 
enthusiastic reception it has received, its 
success seems assured. It will be worth- 
less, however, if the poultrymen fail to 
live up to the standards that have been 
set, and I predict that if they do not co- 
operate, New Jersey poultry products 
will deservedly acquire such an unsavory 
reputation that their market will go into 
a slump from which they will take a long 
time to recover. 

Permit me to speak of the preliminary 
work of this program which is now 
underway. 

Advertising: The advertising campaign 
for New Jersey State seal of quality 
grade A fresh eggs was launched in the 
flush egg-production month of January. 
using key newspapers in New Jersey and 


‘New York City having a total circulation 


of over 1½ million readers, and, with 
radio advertising, the message is carried 
to over 2 million persons each week. 
Trade publications for wholesalers and 
retailers carry advertising to over 18,000 
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interested egg receivers, distributors, 
brokers, and grocers. 

Each of the advertisements appearing 
in consumer newspapers carry this ex- 
hortation next to a picture of the official 
seal: ; 

When you buy eggs, look for this New 
Jersey State seal of quality on the carton, 
It means a dozen genuine New Jersey fresh 
eggs. 


Merchandising services: All 19 news- 
papers which carried the New Jersey egg 
advertising schedule assisted in mer- 
chandising the campaign by contacting 
over 4,500 retail grocers in the egg- 
marketing areas of New Jersey and met- 
ropolitan New York City and Philadel- 
phia. r 

Fifteen papers chose to send a letter 
and reprint of the first advertisement to 
the retail grocery outlets in their areas. 
Jumbo cards featuring a blowup of the 
New Jersey State seal of quality for 
genuine New Jersey fresh eggs were 
mailed by the other newspapers. Copy 


for these trade mailings was furnished by 


the advertising agency. 

Additional merchandising to the gro- 
cery trade included personal calls on key 
retailers, feature notices in advertising 
bulletins sent to grocers, tie-in advertis- 
ing solicitation, window and in-store 
point of sale displays. 

A chain of 285 Associated Food Stores 
has distributed circulars carrying the 
first egg advertisement into the homes 
of 100,000 consumers. 

Public relations: Because the poultry 
industry is the top ranking agricultural 
interest in New Jersey, news and food 
editors have given generous publicity. to 
each development of the promotional 
campaign. 

The Lenten season and the fact that 
March is Egg Month in New Jersey, as 
well as nationally, stimulate the use of 
releases on New Jersey eggs. 

A continuous campaign of feature and 
news stories and pictures will be directed 
to the consumer, trade, and agricultural 
publications. Radio and TV broadcast- 
ers, home economists, and restaurateurs 
will be kept informed of important de- 
velopments which they can implement. 

Displays will be set up in public places, 
calling attention to this first for New Jer- 
sey egg promotion campaign. 

In additon to these activities, the pro- 
gram is thoroughly and constantly pro- 
moted by radio broadcasts, describing the 
State seal of quality which identifies the 
high nutritive quality found in fresh eggs 
from the State of New Jersey. 

It is indeed a great privilege for me to 
report on this constructive work being 
done by my State for its poultry indus- 
try. New Jersey poultrymen are helping 
themselves in the solution of their proh- 
lems without running to Uncle Sam for 
assistance. They are acting the way 
American citizens should in working out 
their own salvation. I venture to state 
that others in our great country may well 
profit by their example and conduct their 
businesses and professions without the 
interference of Government in their af- 
fairs. Government controls, Govern- 
ment supports, Government dictation 
have no place in the ordinary business 
affairs of our people. America never 
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grew great and powerful, the envy of the 
world, under such a policy. Our Ameri- 
can heritage of freedom with justice 
should be promoted and preserved if we 
as a nation are to maintain our stand- 
ards and provide leadership to a be- 
wildered world. 


Another Peril: Creeping Economic 
Isolation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Maroh 5, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
has many distinguished citizens, but 
among them there is no more distin- 
guished economist than Prof. Raymond 
F. Mikesell, Miner professor of economics 


at the University of Oregon, and no more. 


distinguished journalist thah William M. 
Tugman, for many years at the editorial 
helm of the Eugene Register-Guard and 
now editor and publisher of the Port 
Umpqua Courier in Reedsport, Oreg. 
Mr. Tugman, who has been a friend 
and mentor of mine for more than 22 
years, comments on a recent talk by Dr. 
Mikesell in the following editorial which 
was published in the issue for Thursday, 
February 20, 1958. I commend his 
views to every one of my colleagues, par- 
ticularly to those who may be wavering 
in their support of the mutual-security 
program and of the renewal of free trade 
legislation. The editorial is as follows: 


ANOTHER PERIL: CREEPING Economic 
ISOLATION 


One of the most interesting of the many 


talks which were made to the 39th annual 
Oregon press conference in Eugene last week- 
end was the warning of creeping economic 
isolation which was delivered by Prof. Ray- 
mond F. Mikesell, Miner professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Oregon, and an 
economic adviser to Presidents of the United 
States, our State Department, and an active 
participant in economic missions in many 
parts of the world. This is a revised version 
of the trade, not aid, slogan which was so 

with politicians a few years ago, and 
so soon neglected and forgotten. 

Quite as great as the dangers of space 
weapons are the dangers of losing the trade 
and the friendship of the world's great re- 
source nations. Annihilation in space war- 
fare might even be more merciful. Economic 
isolation could bring death by slow, agoniz- 
ing strangulation. Dr. Mikesell reduces the 
problem to very simple terms: 

“Like ourselves, other nations must sell 
what they can produce or make in order to 
live. 

“When we shut them out of American 
markets by raising or restoring tariff barriers 
we drive them inevitably into the Commu- 
nist orbit. 

“When we shut out Swedish clothespins, 
Garman safety pins, Japanese textiles, Bo- 
livian tin, competing products of many 
kinds, we are inviting long-range reprisals,” 

Within both political parties there are tre- 
mendous pressures to raise tariff walls 
around favored industries and to reduce all 
forms of American economic and military 
aid to our allies and to the so-called back- 
ward countries. As we withdraw from the 
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field, the Russians move in. The time could 
come when we would find ourselves cut off 
from the great storehouses of Asia, Africa, 
and South America. = 

The professor makes all this quite clear 
to an audience of fairly well-educated and 
history-conscious editors, but he leaves un- 
answered (and in the laps of the editors) 
the $64,000 superquestion: 

“How are you going to translate this into 
language which will appeal to the unem- 
ployed guy who is subsisting on rocking-chair 
money, or to the small-business man who 
sees his trade dwindling? How are you going 
to answer the argument that charity begins 
at home?” 

Nobody in his right mind would want 
to return to the Smoot-Hawley high tariffs 
and the political and economic follies of the 
late twenties which had so much to do with 
bringing on the great depression and Hitler 
and World War II. The United States needs 
a policy which moves steadily in the direc- 
tion of unrestricted free trade, but the ques- 
tion is how fast can we move without up- 
setting real or fancied American standards 
of high living? 

The present session of Congress will put 
to a severe test the sincerity of many politi- 
cos who do Lipservice to the broad ideals of 
world peace but take for cover under the 
first barrage of letters from home. 

Actually the present recession, to use 
the honeyed word (and no community is 
harder hit than ours) may be traced in part 
to the shrinking of our overseas markets, 
for the very simple reason that if we do 
not buy what our friends have to sell, they 
cannot very well buy from us. Behind the 
so-called dollar shortage in most of our cus- 
tomer countries lies our increasing unwill- 
ingness to let them earn a few dollars 
from us. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledge of March 5, 
1958: 

RESOLUTION 


This is the resolution Offered by State Sen- 
ator George W. McKown and adopted unani- 
mously Monday by the Cherokee County 
Democratic Convention: 

“Whereas employment in the United States 
is at a dangerous low and take-home pay for 
the employed is being continuously lowered, 
while the cost of living continues to increase: 
and a 
“Whereas farm prices have been syste- 
matically lowered since the inauguration of 
the Eisenhower administration; and 

“Whereas small-business failures continue 
to increase; and 

“Whereas the Republican foreign policy or 
lack of policy has dragged our international 
prestige to an all-time low; and ž 

“Whereas the policy of the Eisenhower 
administration is directly responsible for 
these ever increasing deplorable conditions: 
Now, therefore, be it f 

“Resolved by the Cherokee County Demo- 
eratio Convention, That we respectfully 
recommend to our !ll-advised, ever-vacation- 
ing, golf-playing President that he devote at 
least a measure of energy to the correction 
of some of these irresponsible policies 
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brought on by his administration that con- 
cern the Federal Government, and less energy 
to those things that are purely State func- 
tions; be it further 

“Resolved, That Mr, Benson be replaced by 
someone who Is sincere in his interest in the 
economic welfare of the American farmer and 
the American people. 

“The many policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration show clearly that the farmer, 
the workingman, or the small-business man 
have not been able to gain a sympathetic ear, 
therefore, in an effort to reach his advisors, 
let a copy of this resolution be given Radio 
Station WFGN, Spartanburg Herald, the AP, 
the IP, and the UP.” 


Food Stamp Plan for America’s Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which provides 
for the distribution of surplus food com- 
modities through the use of a food 
stamp plan. 

Let me emphasize at the very outset 
that this program is intended to aid the 
needy and the undernourished in our 
country. The purpose of this bill is 
twefold: to help raise the levels of 
health and nourishment of needy per- 
sons, and the disposal of some of our 
huge food surpluses in a beneficial 
manner, 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to put into operation by 
January 1, 1959, a food stamp system 
for the distribution of food to the needy 
from the surplus commodities acquired 
by the United States Government 
through its price-support or other pro- 
grams, Such distribution is to take 
place through the States. For this pur- 
pose, food stamps or certificates shall 
be issued to eligible persons which would 
be redeemable for certain types and 
quantities of food as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The total of such surplus food to be 
distributed under this program shall not 
exceed more than $1 billion worth of 
food annually, based on the cost to the 
Government for purchasing, storing and 
handling these commodities, 

It should also be noted that the food 
distributed under the food stamp plan 
shall not supersede any welfare assist- 
ance to such needy people, but should 
be in addition to such aid given them by 
the respective States. t 

Enactment of this bill would serve 
many useful purposes at this time. 
Aside from the fact that it would be of 
great help to the needy in our own 
country, who are having a most difficult 
time to cope with the present high cost 
of living, it would be beneficial also in 
the following ways: 

First. It would help cut down our tre- 
mendous inventory of surplus food com- 
modities, reported to be valued at ap- 
proximately $7 billion and costing hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars annually for 
storage, handling, and spoilage. 

Second. It would be of immeasurable 
help to our farmers by disposal of these 
Surpluses and the increased income for 
their farm products. 

Third. Bolstering the farm economy 
would also be a much-needed shot in 
the arm for the entire economy of the 
Nation at a time of recession and growing 
unemployment. 

Fourth. The needy, the elderly per- 
Sons, the people in charitable institutions 
and those who are dependent on welfare 
assistance would be given extra nourish- 
ment and the opportunity to improve 
their level of health. 

Fifth. Disposal of large quantities of 
Such surpluses would have the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers considerable 
expenditures for the cost of storage. 

Mr, Speaker, since this bill will un- 
doubtedly be referred to the Committee 
On Agriculture and turned over to the 
Subcommittee on Consumers Study, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
I shall arrange for my subcommittee to 
undertake early hearings on the bill and 
the proposals contained therein. I am 
Planning to invite the governors of vari- 
ous States or their representatives to 
testify before our committee and to pre- 
Sent their views and a picture of the sit- 
uation in their State as regards the needy 
Who would benefit under this plan. 

It is my opinion that every State will 
benefit by the launching of a food stamp 
Plan, particularly the economically dis- 
tressed areas where unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions in recent 
months. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to 
take this opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude to our colleagues, the Honor- 
able Mantua W. GRIFFITHS of Michigan 
and the Honorable LEONOR K. SULLIVAN of 
Missouri, for their contribution in help- 
ing to develop this method of food dis- 
Posal. They, too, will be invited to share 
their views and opinions regarding the 
food stamp plan with our committee. 

Lastly, I should like to express my 
gratitude also to the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, the Honorable HaroLo D. COOLEY, 
who has recognized the wisdom of this 
legislation and has given me the green 
light,” so to speak, to proceed with it. 


The American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently a deep water shipping leader—Mr.’ 


Harry X. Kelly, president of the Missis- 
sippi Shipping Co., Inc., of New Orleans 
Came inland to bring a most important 
Shipping and world trade message to 
Members of the Mississippi Valley. Asso- 
ciation who met in St. Louis, Mo., my 
home city. 
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There is a direct trade connection be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, as 
goods move down the Mississippi River 
and overland to that great gulf port and 
then are shipped to overseas’ markets by 
Mr. Kelly’s company and other steam- 
ship lines. Thereby, transportation joins 
to link the Mississippi Valley region to 
the world, through a coordinated domes- 
tic transportation system. 

And this man who has spent a life- 
time dealing in world commerce empha- 
sizes the need for two-way trade be- 
tween nations, which further speaks for 
an extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
entered into the Appendix of the RECORD 
his remarks on the vital role our Mer- 
chant Marine plays in commerce and 
national defense. 

The remarks follow: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ADDRESS 
BY HARRY X. KELLY, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI 
SHIPPING CO., INC. (DELTA LINE), AT Missis- 
SiPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, ST. Louis, Mo., 
FEBRUARY 11, 1958 
You will recall a book published a few 

years ago, the title “30 Seconds Over Tokyo.” 

It described the heroic exploits of General 

Doolittie’s bomber crews in the first Amer- 

ican raid on the Japanese mainland, One of 

the crewmen had only two words to say, 

“bombs away.“ That was a difficult mission. 

I also have a difficult mission: to bring you 

up to date on the American merchant ma- 

rine in 12 minutes. ! 

There is one thing for which I must take 
time; that is to express the appreciation of 
our industry for the continuing support 
which this great organization gives to Amer- 
ican shipping. 

Your resolutions committee annually 
demonstrates an awareness of our problems 
and a firm resolve to aid in solving them. 
We know that your membership believes 
that a strong merchant fleet under our own 
flag—like the Mississippi River itself—is an 
essential element of the expanding economy 
of the midcontinent. 

First, national defense. For a while, there 
were rumors floating around that the Amer- 
ican merchant marine might be less neces- 
sary in the missile age than before. Such 
rumors have been proved without founda- 
tion. General Twining said recently—and 
I quote, “If the catastrophe of a general war 
should be forced upon us by the necessity of 
retaliation against surprise attack, the mer- 
chant marine, after the initial period of dev- 
astating nuclear exchange, would play a most 
vital role. Indeed. it might very well be the 
one source of strength of the free world 
which would pluck victory from chaos.” 

Then—to fix the present administration's 
attitude—Mr. Gordon Gray, head of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, said recently, The 
conclusion of the Defense Mobilization Board 
that an adequate merchant marine is essen- 
tial for defense purposes and that there 13 
a continuing need for a modern, adequate, 
and well-balanced United States merchant 
marine fleet has been affirmed as the policy 
of the administration.“ 

These authoritative statements take care 
of the rumors and reaffirm the necessity for 
an American merchant fleet adequate to our 
defense needs. Ships under the American 
fiag are especially necessary for national de- 
Tense, for in emergencies, every government 
needs its own ships to carry goods and men 
to places vitally necessary for themselves. 
So many tons of cargo are necessary to sup- 
port one fighting man at the front. In our 
lifetime, airlines will not have the capacity 
to supply this demand. 

Second—international trade. Our total 
annual stake in forelgn trade is about $32 
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billion. That means jobs for 414 million 
people with $13% billion annual 

Exports are almost 6 percent of the national 
output of goods and services—and imports 
supply about 10 percent of the raw materials 
we use. The maintenance of American 
shipping on our essential trade routes is a 
form of imsurance protecting that invest- 
ment in international trade. 

The subject of our foreign trade policy is 
very much in the limelight today. Actually, 
our maritime policy has been founded on 
the principle of reciprocity. For example— 
our basic goal is to have a fleet adequate to 
carry & substantial portion of our commerce. 
Now, while the policies of the Federal Mari- 
time Board and the establishment of essen- 
tial trade routes have been a very important 
factor in the development of our huge in- 
ternational trade and the goal set by our 
Congress is 50 percent, the fact is that the 
percentage carried in ships of our own flag 
has been decreasing annually since 1945 and 
is now about 20 percent. American flag 
lines have opened up trade areas over the 
entire world; have instituted trade promo- 
tion departments; have placed thousands of 
shippers in communication with buyers 
abroad; have placed other thousands of 


American importers in communication with 


shippers from other countries. But once the 
trade is deyeloped, vessels of other nations 
come in until now they are carrying nearly 
80 percent. 

It seems to me we have been more gen- 
erous in allowing other shipping nations 
to carry our goods than they have been in 
permitting us to carry a reasonable portion 
of theirs. 

It is possible to carry reciprocity too far: 
but, I think there is no doubt that in the 
economic struggle which is now taking place 
between the free nations and the Soviet 
Union, aggressive steps must be taken to en- 
courage the development of two-way trade 
among the free nations. Obstacles to that 
development must be removed. 

Third—the future. The United States 
Government supports the maritime industry 
through construction and operating sub- 
sidies. This year, the budget request is for 
$120 million for operating differentials, and 
$160 million for the ship-construction pro- 
gram. I am sure you are familiar with the 
justification for this support and the fact 
that the ship-construction subsidy is not 
paid to the shipowner—but rather to the 
shipyard. A ship, which can be built in 
Italy today for $5 million will cost more than 
$10 million in any American yard. Italy pays 
48 cents an hour for shipyard labor; United 
States pays $2.40. Our yards are in compe- 
tition with Japan which pays 32 cents per 
hour. 

On American ships, we pay $19,000 in 
wages per month, On a German ship, the 
wages are $4,100 per month, 

The Government bookkeeping system fails 
to reveal all of the offsets which, in effect, 
reduce the cost of maintaining a merchant 
marine. I refer to the taxes paid by the 
owner; Federal income taxes paid by per- 
sonnel on board and on shore; taxes paid by 
ship repair yards and suppliers. Maritime 
Administrator Morse recently estimated that 
the net cost is about $29 million per annum. 

I also point out that in addition to the 
other substantial contributions the shipping 
industry makes to the American economy, 
our ships are substantial customers. In 1 
year, for example, we buy about 697 million 
worth of food in this country. As we move 
into our ship replacement program, most 
of it private investment, our economic con- 
tribution will be increased and communi- 
ties throughout the land will be producing 
parts and machinery which will eventually 
be Installed in our new ships, I think this 
will be a substantial contribution to pro- 
duction and employment. My company has 
already contracted to undertake a long-range 
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replacement program as has Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. Only last week, Lykes 
awarded a contract for the building of five 
freighters to the Ingalls yard in Pascagoula. 
I am giad to state that 9 out of 18 steamers 
whose keels will be laid in 1958, will operate 
from ports. 

5 business has contributed 
substantially to the growth of the gulf and 
through the gulf ports, to the development 
of the Mississippi Valley area, We believe 
that in the future, your need for shipping 
will increase and we can assure you of-our 
efforts to promote the most regular, the 
safest and the fastest service, and with the 
cooperation of the shipping industry, our 
manufacturers, our exporters and our im- 
porters, the welfare of the entire Nation will 
increase. 


The Soil-Bank Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
by the gentlewoman from Indiana [Mrs. 
HARDEN]: 

WasHincton, D. C.—Any Indiana farmer 
who is denied participation in the soil bank 
this year should place the blame right where 
it belongs—on the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress, not Mr. Elsenhower or Mr. Benson. 

Last year, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son asked Congress for $750 million with 
which to carry out the 1958 soil-bank pro- 
gram. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee reduced it to $500 million. The commit- 
tee is, as are all committees in the Congress, 
controlled by the Democrat Party. So there 
is no question as to where the blame lies. 

When the bill reached the House floor for 
action, a Democrat Congressman from the 
South proposed that the entire appropriation 
for the soll bank be cut out. By a party- 
line vote of 192 to 187, this was done. The 
soll-bank program was killed. Even the in- 
sufficient appropriation approved by the Ap- 
propriations Committee was wiped out. 
Needless to say, I opposed this action and 
voted to keep the soil bank in operation. 
So did most Republicans. 

Fortunately, the Senate restored the $500 
million. Remember, though, that this was 
just two-thirds of what the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture had requested in soli-bank funds. 

It turned out that Mr. Benson had not 
exaggerated the need. Indiana farmers, for 
example, oversubscribed our $15 million soll- 
bank quota by 197 percent. Nationally, the 
interest was equally as great and by late 
January the funds were exhausted. 

Mr, Benson promptly asked Congress for 
additional funds. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee voted to approve another 
$175 million and Republican House Mem- 
bers were successful in getting the figure 
increased on the floor to 82250 million in vot- 
ing last week. It is hoped the Senate will 
follow suit, and that the funds will be made 
available. 


Congressman CHARLES HALLECK, of Indi- 
ana, had this to say during the House de- 
bate: Fi 

HALLECK told the Democrats that concern- 
ing the soil-bank acreage reserve, “the ad- 
ministration asked for $750 million to carry 


for the corn farmers of the Middle West.” 
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He added that “as far as I am concerned, 
you are not going to get away with it. You 
cannot blame the administration, you can- 
not blame Benson, you cannot blame me 
for the very failings in which you have in- 
dulged on your side as you have run the 
Congress of the United States. ' You 
are the people who joined up against most 
of us on the Republican side to cut out the 
money, thereby bringing this confusion 
throughout all of the farm areas today.” 

HALLECK continued, “I have been trying 
to find out when you are going to come up 
with a farm program. You are awfully free 
and long on criticism, but I have not seen 
you come up with anything. You will not 
take what the administration offers. 
The crop season will soon be here, so appar- 
ently after you have had complete con- 
trol of the Government so far as legislation 
is concerned, you yet are unwilling to do 
anything. 

“We can have no farm program except as 
the Congress votes it and appropriates the 
money for it * * so I think the time has 
come when the shoe ought to be put on the 
right foot, and that is on the foot of the 
Democrat Congress that has failed to meet 
its responsibility.” 

I subscribe to Mr. HALLeck’s statement 
100 percent. 


United States Advisory Commission on 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information has prepared a report 
making some very interesting recom- 
mendations about the operations of the 
United States Information Agency. 
Since our information program abroad 
is so crucial to the success of our efforts 
to keep the free world strong and the 
captive world informed of the truth, I 
think every citizen of the United States 
should take a real interest in the suz- 
gestions made by the Advisory Commis- 
sion. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a summation of the 
recommendations made, as follows: 

Ten years of experience in counse 
United States foreign information ee 
has led the United States Ad Commis- 
sion on Information to highlight in its 13th 
report to Congress the urgent need for long- 
range planning in foreign information work, 
“This is essential,” affirms the Coi ion, 
“if we are to wrest the initiative from the 
well planned, long-range, lavishly financed 
Communist propaganda effort.” 

The Commission said that recent Com- 
munist propaganda successes following the 
launching of their earth satellites coupled 
with the call for ideological competition 
that was enunciated by Khrushchey in 1957, 
represented a double-barrelled challenge and 
threat to the free world. 

The report points out that the viet 
Propaganda challenge which has exis for 
40 years, has been intensified in the past 15 
years and reached a peak with the launch- 
ing of sputnik and other Soviet advances. 
But, the acy bd emphasizes, matching this 
challenge are “some very real opportunities 
for United States information activity.” 

It believes that there is a chance to turn 


sputnik to the free world’s advantage. The 
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Soviet sputniks and the challenge they rep- 
resent can serve to reunite and rearm the 
free world, just as the Soviet attack on 
Korea helped to this end. 

The report also saw in Khrushehev's chal- 
lenge of “let us compete” a slight lifting of 
the Iron Curtain and a chance for increased 
communications between the Soviets and 
the free world. 

Another opportunity is seen in the in- 
creased demand for news from and about the 
United States. The Commission pointed out 
in its report that the Soviet's scientific ad- 
vances have been news around the world and 
have whetted the appetite of the world 
for more news about what this country 
is doing and for more information about the 
United States and its people. This demand. 
it believes, can be met only partiy by private 
news services and offers an opportunity for 
the USIA to help clear up misunderstand- 
ing and ignorance of the United States. Re- 
ports from the feld indicate an aroused 
receptivity for books, pamphlets, exhibits, 
and motion pictures and has disclosed a 
greater curiosity about the scientific and 
economic strength of the United States than 
in the past. 

A further opportunity mentioned in this 
report is the need for information activity 
in Africa, much of which it says remains a 
wide-open field. It believes there is today & 
real opportunity, especially) in the central 
areas, to reach the people with long-range 
information programs that will be of real 
help to the people of that continent, 

Cautioning that it would be a costly error 
to assume that the Communist threat is only 
a scientific one, the Commission's report 
states that “science to dominate the world 
* * and ideology to win the minds of men 
are both essential elements in the Soviet 
plan of conquest * * * both are the prod- 
ucts of carefully developed long-range plans. 
The Soviet activities in both fields have been 
persistent, continuous, aimed at specific 
long-range targets.” 

To successfully meet the Soviet Commu- 
nist long-range ideological propaganda chal- 
lenge, the Commission calls upon the United 
States Government to close further the 30- 
year competitive gap between the level of 
Communist propaganda and that of the 
United States foreign information effort. 

Based on the lessons of the past 10 years. 
the Commission recommends 8 principles 
which the United States information pro- 
gram should adopt: j 

1. The foreign information program and 
organization must be nonpartisan in the 
hope that this will encourage continuity in 
leadership and more efficient planning an, 
operations. 

2. Relations with Congress must be closer 
and continuous, including frequent con- 
sultations and discussions. 

3. The international information organi- 
zation should continue to be an independent 
agency. After observing the operations of 
the United States foreign information pro- 
gram, both in the Department of State and 
as an independent agency, the Commission 
concludes that an information program Op- 
erates more effectively when it is inde- 
pendent. 

4. A permanent career system is urgently 
needed in order to attract and retain com- 
petent personnel. 

5. These personnel must be supplied with 
adequate representation funds which have 
been denied to them year after year. 

6. The program should continually clarify 
its objectives. 

7. It should make available ite specialized 
knowledge at the policymaking levels of 
governmnet. 

8. Finally, the USIA should assist the 
United States Government in taking the 
leadership in worldwide information pro- 
grams. 
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The Commission's 13th report to Congress 
also examines the present strengths and 
wenknesses of USIA and concludes by mak- 
ing specific suggestions for prompt action 
in order that the Agency may be equipped 
to meet the long-range challenge of Com- 
munist propaganda and ideology. These 
include: 

(a) An appraisal of the Agency’s major 
themes and programs. The Commission rec- 
ommends the vigorous programing of peo- 
ple's capitalism, family of man, free elec- 
tions, atoms for peace; and a projection of 
United States cultural attainments. It 
urges the Agency to grant the teaching of 
English a high priority. 

The Commission also calls the Agency's at- 
tention to two possible new themes. One 
would be based on the free world's use of 
science to improve health, welfare, and living 
standards of all people. 

The second, the Commission points out, 
would stem from the fact that the Soviets 
have borrowed heavily from the free world’s 
f idea of competition, rewards for excellence, 
and spirit of free inquiry in developing their 
physical sciences. They could now be chal- 
lenged publicly as to why they have not car- 
ried the same free world ideas into the social 
sciences, * human relations, economics, 
government * * where they would be of 
benefit to the Soviet peoples." 

(b) Step up personnel improvement by ob- 

g a career service, giving foreign lan- 
guage training high priority, improve and 
speed up the reassignment of personne! re- 
turning from the field, and give greater 
weight to the role of the cultural-affairs 
Officers in the Agency's total program. 

(e) Plan for increased East-West ex- 
changes and cooperate with other Govern- 
ment agencies to promote and develop a pro- 
gram of touriem to the United States. 

(d) Improve cooperation and continue to 
avoid competition with private enterprise. 

This 13th report to Congress marks the 
10th year of the Commission's existence. 
Three of the original members of the Com- 
mission, Chairman Mark A. May, director, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity; Mr. Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian 
Science Monitor; and Mr. Philip. D. Reed, 
chairman of the board, General Electric Co, 
have served continuously during the past 
decade. Mr. Sigurd S. Larmon, president, 
Young & Rubleam, has served on the Com- 
mission since January 1954, and Mr. Lewis 
W. Douglas since January 1956. Because of 
a recent Ulness. Mr. Douglas was unable to 
participate in the preparation of this report 
and for this reason has not signed it. He 
has, however, expressed agreement with most 
5 the major points made by the Commis- 

on, 


Democracy in Costa Rica 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial: 

DEMOCRACY In Costa Rica 

It is always heartening to see the demo- 
cratic process flower in the governments of 
our Latin American neighbors. The recent 
elections In Costa Rica were models of free 
4nd honest voting, such as we have come to 
expect. of that enlightened country. 

A conservative lawyer, Mario Echandi, de- 
feated by a narrow margin the incumbent 
Prosident, Jose Figueres. Figueres had been 
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president since 1953, and had been Instru- 
mental, both before and since his presi- 
dency, in putting into effect social-welfare 
measures and advanced industrial codes. 
Under attack by extreme conservatives in 
his own country; he was bitterly opposed by 
Dictator Somoza in neighboring Nicaragua. 
Somoza provoked a border fight which was 
bitterly waged. Figueres emerged from this 
struggle with the admiration of even those 
fellow countrymen who had felt that he was 
too far left of center. 

To preserve the democratic process that 
he saw so badly abused in other Latin coun- 
tries, Figueres maintained an electoral sys- 
tem where registration of voters, secret bal- 
loting, and counting of votes were handled 
by genuine political neutrals. It was this 
system which produced the people's quiet 


rejection of Figueres the other day, and his. 


supplanting by Echandi. The latter had 
campaigned on a platform of less Govern- 
ment interference in business, and the voters 
were ready to accept him. 

There are more people of white than of 
Indian extraction in Costa Rica, and in eco- 
nomic life fewer extremes of poverty. 


Doing Business in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and may 
I say, too, the Congress of the United 
States, is very fortunate indeed to haye 
the Honorable A. Ferndés-Isern as Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico. 
He has spent almost 12 years discharg- 
ing the obligations of this important of- 
fice, and of course with each succeeding 
year his services become more valuable 
to all of us. 

Dr. Fernés is possessed with unlimited 
knowledge about his people and with his 
recognized ability and industry, together 
with the confidence which his people 
place in him, he has been able to render 
to them outstanding service. 

Just recently there was held in New 
York City a briefing conference on the 
subject of doing business in Puerto Rico. 
The Resident Commissioner was honored 
to give the address of welcome to those 
attending this conference. His address 
is a fine, up-to-date statement of the 
history of this part of our Nation and the 
important part that it and its people 
are playing in our national life today, I 
take great pleasure, Mr. Speaker, in 
placing Dr. Frerndés’ address in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp so that all of us 
may read it and have profit therefrom. 
Appress BY Hon. A. Peunds-Isern, RESI- 

DENT COMMISSIONER OF THE COMMON- 

WEALTH OF PUERTO Rico IN WASHINGTON, 

D. C., at THE Dorma BUSINESS IN PUERTO 

Rico CONFERENCES Hm ON Fesruary 6 

AND 7 AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE IN NEw 

Yorx Crry 

Gentlemen, allow me to thank you for 
having accepted the invitation of the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs Inc., and the Puerto 
Rico Economic Development Administration, 
to attend this conference. I thank you in 
the name of the people of Puerto Rico, whom 
I represent in the Federal Government. As 
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I am sure you know, the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico is the elected repre- 
sentative of the people and serves for a term 
of 4 years. He is the spokesman for the 
people of Puerto Rico in Federal matters. 
The position exists since 1900 and was 
created by the first organic act which organ- 
ized civil government in Puerto Rico under 
American sovereignty, The fact that you are 
here, and that you are giving so much of 
your precious time to become acquainted 
with the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and 
its opportunities, attests to your interests In 
the islands and its people. (The Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico comprises the island 
of Puerto Rico and a number of small ad- 
jacent islands, two of which are inhabited 
and organized as municipalities within the 
Commonwealth.) 

I believe I owe you a short résumé of the 
background of the islands comprised within 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and of its 
people. As you may remember, the first area 
of the New World which came in contact 
with Western civilization was the Caribbean. 
The first settlement in the New World, and 
for that matter the first capital of the New 
World, was established before the end of the 
15th century in the island then known as 
Hispaniola and now occupied jointly by. the 
Dominican Republic and the -Republie of 
Haiti, From what is now the Dominican 
Republic discovery and conquest branched 
out. Puerto Rico was the second island to 
be conquered and settled; therefore, its cap- 
ital city, San Juan de Puerto Rico, is the 
second oldest city in the New World. It was 
founded the first settler of Puerto Rico, 
Juan Ponce de Leon, in 1508. Cuba, Mexico, 
Costa Firme, Peru, followed. Exactly 99 years 
after San Juan was founded the English king 
awakened to the fact that there was a New 
World and there was plenty of room in it. not 
only for Spaniards, but also for Englishmen. 
Jamestown was founded, 

Therefore, by the time Jamestown was 
founded, western civilization was 99 years 
old in Puerto Rico. During the suc- 
ceeding centuries, up to the end of the 19th 
century, a continuous stream of settlers 
moved over from Spain ta the New World, 
and consequently, into Puerto Rico. And in 
those four centuries Puerto Rico grew into 
a people a million strong, with no less than 
66 cities and towns, or municipalities, 
and with no more free land for settlement. 
Until the middle of the 19th century, when 
various separate kingdoms merged to give 
rise to the unified Spanish State, Puerto 
Rico was a part of the Kingdom of Castile, 
one of the component parts of Spain, and 
lived under the Laws of Indies, which means 
the laws of Castile in a modified form, in 
order to adjust to New World conditions. 
After Spain became a united kingdom with 
a constitution and a common code of laws, 
Puerto Rico was declared to be a component 
part of that Kingdom. Since 1868 Puerto 
Rico was duly represented in the Spanish 
Cortes, the national parllament. 

The ethnic composition of the people of 
Puerto Rico is, therefore, fundamentally 
Spanish. The Indians very early dis- 
appeared as a race. There were about 16,000 
Indians at the time of the discovery and 
conquest and they were soon absorbed both 
by the white race and by the colored race 
which was brought into the island from the 
early days of settlement. Slavery existed in 
Puerto Rico until 1873 when the 33,000 slaves 
were declared free citizens. Their masters 
were paid the proper indemnity. 

To say that Pucrto Rico was a part of the 
Kingdom of Spain is to express a political 
fact, but the political fact did not quite con- 
form with social realities. Thousands of 
miles of water between the island and the 
peninsula made for such differences of inter- 
est and outlook, that even with a common 
origin, a common culture, and a common 
language, there were profound differences 
which subjected the existing political rela- 
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tionship to strains and tensions which found 
expression in the claim for self-government 
by the island people. 

This came to fruition in the year 1897 
when the Spanish crown granted a self- 
governing constitution to the people of Puer- 
to Rico, with the participation of Puerto 
Rico in the decisions which concerned their 
external affairs as well as representation in/ 
the national parliament. National matters 
were still.in charge of the central govern- 
ment. What the outcome et this arrange- 
ment might have been, had it lasted, is any- 
body's guess. Mine is that separation from 
Spain was inevitable and that the Spanish- 
American War, as a result of which Puerto 
Rico was separated from Spain and its 
sovereignty transferred to the United States, 
must be interpreted as a short-cut in his- 
tory. By virtue of this separation Puerto 
Rico ceased to be a part of a European king- 
dom and became, in the political sense, what 
it had always been and is in the geographic 
and social sense, a people of the New World. 

The determination of the political status 
of the Puerto Rican people after separation 
was not made by the Treaty of Cession. The 
Treaty of Cession, the Treaty of Paris of 
1899, left the determination of the political 
status of the Puerto Rican people to the 
Congress of the United States. Following 
the ‘termination of the Spanish regime, 
Puerto Rico was placed under a military 
government for two years. In 1900 the Con- 
gress enacted the First Organic Act for 
Puerto Rico and civil government was re- 
stored. The Organic Act of 1900 provided 
for the people of Puerto Rico raising their 
own taxes and paying for their own internal 
government, while the Federal Government 
would have direct charge of external mat- 
ters and what we all know as federal func- 
tions and services. It provided for the ex- 
tension of the United States tariff to Puerto 
Rico, as .imposed to foreign imports, and 
for the accession of Puerto Rico to the com- 
mon market of the United States. The basic 
relationship still exists at present, except 
for the limitation on the amount of refined 
sugar Puerto Rico may ship to the mainland. 

The Organic Act of 1900 also provided for 
American currency to be the currency of 
Puerto Rico, and for the extension to Puerto 
Rico of the United States postal system. No 
federal taxes would be collected in Puerto 
Rico. (This situation still exists except for 
the limited application of the Federal in- 
come-tax law. Residents of Puerto Rico 
are now subject to the Federal income-tax 
law on income derived form sources outside 
Puerto Rico. This includes Federal salaries 
earned in the island.) 

Practically the whole tax field was left to 
the island's government and, since 1917, its 
income from revenues collected includes that 
tax on goods produced or manufactured in 
Puerto Rico and transported to the United 
States market. The tax is equal in amount 
to that imposed in the United States on 
United States domestic products. Puerto 
Rico was to be represented in the Federal 
Government by a Resident Commissioner 
who was also granted all the privileges of 
the House of Representatives, except a vote. 
The Government of Puerto Rico was or- 

with a Governor appointed by the 
President of the United States, a bioarmeral 
legislative assembly, and a supreme court. 
The upper house, of the legislative assembly, 
the executive council, was composed of eleven 
members appointed by the President. The 
house of delegates was elected by the peo- 
ple. Out of the 11 members of the executive 
council, 6 were at the same time respectively 
the heads of the six departments of the 
executive branch of Government. 

Puerto Rico lived under the Organic Act 
of 1900, known as the Foraker Act, for 17 
years. In 1917 Congress enacted a new 
organic act known as the Jones Act. The 
executive council was replaced by an elected 
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senate. Four of the heads of the six execu- 
tive departments were to be appointed by 
the Governor by and with the advice of the 
Senate of Puerto Rico. The Governor, the 
auditor, and the two remaining heads of 
departments, namely the attorney general 
and the commissioner of education, were 
still appointed by the President. The Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico 
were appointed by the President, while the 
Judges for the inferior courts were appointed 
by the Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of Puerto Rico. Appeals from 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico were to be 
made to the First Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Boston and thence to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A Federal dis- 
trict court, which had been previously cre- 
ated for the District of Puerto Rico, was 
continued. 

The Jones Act, the Organic Act of 1917, was 
not substantially amended for 30 years, In 
1947 it was amended to provide for an elec- 
tive governor and for the appointment by 
the Governor of all the heads of departments. 
The auditor and the supreme court continued 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

A fundamental change in the government 
of Puerto Rico took place in 1950. Public 
Law 600, of the gist Congress, was signed 
by the President on July 3, 1950. I had the 
honor of having introduced the bill in the 
House, while it was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senators O'MAHONEY and BUTLER of 
Nebraska. The act, which was adopted in 
the nature of a compact and was to be- 
come effective if accepted in a referendum 
by the people of Puerto Rico, was in fact 
an enabling act to allow the people of 
Puerto Rico to organize their own government 
under a constitution of their own adoption, 
within the framework of relationships as 
Public Law 600 offered the people of Puerto 
Rico. They approved, 4 to 1, the terms of 
compact. Accordingly, they elected dele- 
gates to a constitutional convention to frame 
a constitution for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. I had the honor of presiding 
over that convention. The constitution 
framed by the constitutional convention was 
submitted to the people of Puerto Rico for 
approval or rejection, and they approved it 
by popular vote on March 3, 1952. Under 
act 447 of July 3, 1952, 82d Congress, the 
Congress of the United States declared the 
constitution adopted by the people of Puerto 
Rico to be in conformity with the compact, 
and approved it, subject to some conditions 
subsequently approved by the people of 
Puerto Rico. Thereupon the Commonwealth 
was inaugurated on July 25, 1952, on the 
54th anniversary of the landing of Amer- 
ican troops in Puerto Rico under General 
Miles on July 25, 1898. 

In accordance with the compact, the Con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico creates the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. The constitution 
contains a bill of rights and provides for a 
republican form of government, with three 
branches of government, namely, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial. The 
Governor is elected by the people every 4 
years. The Governor appoints the council 
of secretaries, with the advice and consent of 
the senate. There is a unified judicial sys- 
tem and a legislative assembly consisting of 
a senate and a house of representatives 
elected by popular vote every 4 years together 
with the Governor and the Resident Commis- 
sioner. The bill of rights is patterned after 
the Bill of Rights in the United States Con- 
stitution. A unique feature of the Consti- 
tution of Puerto Rico is that it provides for 
representation of the minority parties, 
roughly proportionate to their voting 
strength, regardless of the number of dis- 
tricts they may have carried. 

Under the compact the United States Gov- 
ernment operates in Puerto Rico within a 
sphere of authority comparable to that with- 


in which it operates in the United States, ex- 
cept the exercise of the taxing power. The 
Government of the Commonwealth operates 
in Puerto Rico within a comparable sphere of 
authority as a State government, although 
the field in which it exercises its taxing 
power is broader than in a State.. The other 
main difference between the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and a member State of the 
Union is to be found in the fact that Puerto 
Rico has no participation in the election of 
the President of the United States, has no 
representation in the Senate of the United 
States and is represented in the House by 
a voteless Resident Commissioner. Federal 
laws apply in Puerto Rico, with a few excep- 
tions, with the same force and effect as in 
the United States. Appeals of decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico are still 
made to the first circuit court. A United 
States district court continues to function 
in Puerto Rico. 

Since 1917, under the Jones Act, the citi- 
zens of Puerto Rico were declared to be citi- 
zens of the United States. Common citizen- 
ship has been now for 41 years the funda- 
mental bond of Union between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the people of the United 
States and, although those living in 1917 be- 
came citizens under collective naturalization, 
the fact is that more than half of the present 
population of Puerto Rico, the younger gen- 
erations, are United States citizens by birth: 

Within this framework of political and eco- 
nomic relationship to the United States, 
Puerto Rico Is at present rapidly developing 
as a free community, permanently associated 
to the United States. While maintaining its 
historical and cultural heritage, it has as- 
similated and incorporated into its life the 
ideals, the outlook, the ways of American life. 
Puerto Rico is rapidly becoming bilingual. It 
is a hubbub of industrial activity. It is in- 
evitably destined to become the outpost of 
American industry and commerce in the Car- 
ibbean, the frontier of American business, 
vis-a-vis the chain of countries that border 
the Caribbean Sea; countries that are now 
undergoing an! upsurge of commercial activ- 
ity and for whom I venture to predict Puerto 
Rico shall become the workshop. Millions of 
prospective consumers of the product of 
American enterprise, ingenuity and know- 
how live on the Caribbean basin and beyond. 
into the vastness of the Spanish-American 
Main. T : > 

With the weapon of a common language, 
both with the people of the United States 
and the people of the Caribbean, and with 
the stability derived from our American in- 
stitutions, I venture to say that Puerto Rico 
will become the industrial leader of that 
area; again I say, the outpost and spearhead 
of American business and the American 
business and the American spirit in that part 
of the world. 


Nixon’s Cordiality Demonstration 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Hollywood Valley Times of 
Thursday, February 20, 1958: 

Nrxon'’s CORDIALITY DEMONSTRATION 
(By George Todt) 

“They love him most for the enemies he 
has made.“ Gen. E. S. Bragg—nominating 
speech for Grover Cleveland, 1884. 
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Regardless of the opinions of Republican 


Harold Stassen or Democrat Harry Truman 


about him in the past, I consider RICHARD 
Nixon one of the most admirable and amag- 
ing personalities in modern American politi- 
cal history. 

Few men before him have shown so much 
progress and improvement over the years of 
his still-young political life as has Mr. NIXON. 
And he is on the upgrade, too. 

A very fine columnist, whose work I rend 
and admire, recently pointed out that Dick 
Nixon had always been the same, great guy 
he is today—but people are just finding it 
out for themselves as they get to know him 
better. With this outlook I must respect- 
fully, but firmly, disagree. Here's why. 

Although the Vice President was an ex- 
emplary young fellow when he first entered 
into politics a deoade ago, not far removed 
from a tour of duty in the United States Navy 
as a Heutenant commander, he would prob- 
ably be the first one to admit that he was 
green as grass at the time he made the fateful 
Plunge. It ultimately took him from the 
position of Mr. Doakes to the second-highest 
slot in the administration of the most power- 
Tul Nation on the face of the globe today. 
All in the incredibly short span of 10 years. 
Isn't this amazing? 

Now it isn't this tremendous success in 
Politics which has filled me with admira- 
tion for Dick Nrxon—TI have been acquainted 
with quite a few other successful men and 
women in my time and this doesn’t send 
me any more—but rather the way the young 
man from Whittier, Calif., has handled the 
Success which has come his way. 

In the first place, it hasn't gone to his 
head, As a matter of fact, he is about as 
down-to-earth and modest as any political 
Personality of his magnitude could possibly 
be. As I have watched him become more 
Polished with the passing of the years, I 
Have also noted something else which is 
Occurring simultaneously in his develop- 
Mment—the common touch. Let me tell you 
something I saw him do recently which 
illustrates my point. 

Last Monday evening, Dick and Pat Nixon 
received more than 4,000 GOP party pre- 
cinct workers and thelr friends at the Holly- 
wood Palladium from 6:30 until 10:30—and 
they shook hands and talked with every 
Single one of the huge throng which jammed 
the hall. You can imagine how tired they 
both must have been when the last well- 
Wisher had gone through the line. Frankly, 
the Nixons were pooped out. So what did 
they do next? 

Well, there were just a small group of us 
left In the Palladium—some few scores of 
People on the way out when we all stopped 
to see what Pat and Dick Nixon were doing. 
It was so warm and human, the little gesture 
they made together, that I want all my 
Teaders to know about it. All the service 
Personnel and volunteers who served the 
coffee and punch throughout the’ evening— 
another tircsome but important job—were 
lined up in double rows. And the Nixons 
went down the lines speaking to every one 
and thanking them for helping to make their 
receptlon the tremendous success that it was. 

After people had been coming up to Dick 
and Pat all night to shake hands with them, 
this down-to-earth yourg American couple 
Were thoughtful enough to reverse their roles 
Upon leaving, tired as they were, and simply 
Wouldn't leave until they had the cppor- 
tunity to thank esch and every one of the 
uniformed service personnel and the vol- 
unteers who served the crowd. I will leave 
It to you to imagine how proud and pleased 
they all were. A 

Actually, this warm and human action of 
Dick Nixon and his Pat are only iNustrative 
ot the spontaneous cffection for others which 
constantly emanates from them both. They 
fre hiumanitarion in the test sense of ths 
term, because it comes from the heart. It 
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is quite obvious to an observer that they truly 
like people and wish to be of service to them 


where and when they can. People like them 


because they like people. 

The fundamental reason why I admire the 
Vice President so much may be summed up 
in these two words: eternal progression. I 
don’t know of any figure in modern United 
States political history who keeps on improv- 
ing himself so assiduously with every passing 
day—whose ability continues to expand so 
remarkably as he applies himself more and 
more to his job. 

I have a hunch that Dick Nixon will keep 
on improving himself constantly as long as 
he is in public life. And this I like. Don't 
you? What is a more necessary ingredient 
to real progress than a consistent rate of im- 
provement? And what is more hopeful in 
these trying times than the right kind of 
progress demonstrated by our leaders? 


Interests of Family Farmer, Factory 
Worker, and Consumer Are All the 
Same Interests When Fighting Depres- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25,1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert letters from two different segments 
of our economy, the farmer and the fac- 
tory worker, both of whom recognize our 
common problems and common interests 
in licking this farm depression that 
affects the national economy: 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn, February 27,1958. ` 
Hon. Cova ENUTSON, 
Ninth Minnesota District, 
, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran ConcersswoMan Knutson: Recently 
you received a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Minneapolis City Council concerning un- 
employment problomis as related to the farm 
problem. 

For your information I am enclosing a 
copy of a resolution adopted at a conference 
on unemployment problems held on January 
15 in Minncapolis. . 

You will note that the Minneapolis City 
Council's action was initlated by our unem- 
ployment resolution. 

Our local union representing workers in a 
hard hit farm equipment industry cannot 
urge you too strongly to initiate and actively 
support measures designed to relieve the 
economic situation now, not some time in 
the vague future. 

Respectfully yours, 
Grone W. MACDONALD, 
Business Representative, Local 1146. 
Resolution on reduced farm Income and its 
efect on full employment 

Whereas the American people, through 
Congress, passed the Employment Act of 1946 
with instructions to any and every admin- 
istration to use all its powers to maintain 
maximum production, maximum purchasing 
power, and maximum employment; and 

Whereas numerous national policies, in- 
cluding farm policies have been put into 
eect that are not designed to achieve those 
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stated principles but are actually designed to 
accomplish the opposite results; and . 

Whereas it is common knowledge that full 
employment has not been maintained and 
that presently in Minneapolis, as in the Na- 
tion as a whole, less than maximum pro- 
duction has resulted in much less than maxi- 
mum employment and maximum purchas- 
ing power; and 

Whereas there are over 18,000 admitted 
unemployed in Minneapolis and some 4 mil- 
lon in the Nation with the prediction that 
these figures will be greatly increased; and 

Whereas a great portion of the responsi- 
bility for this growing number of unem- 
ployed workers can be directly traced to farm 
policies that have resulted in reduced farm 
income and eventual elimination of the 
family-type farmer; and 

Whereas such reductions in farm income 
and family-type farmers serve to reduce, not 
only the purchasing power of the family ` 
farmer who is an important customer for 
products produced by the city workers, but 
of the unemployed city worker who in turn 
cannot buy the farmers’ products; and 

Whereas Minneapolis, which is located in 
the heart of an agricultural area and whose 
well-being through income derived from 
agricultural products is greatly dependent 
upon sufficient farm income to buy the prod- 
ucts which we, the citizens of Minneapolis, 
produce; and 

Whereas the great depression taught us 
the lesson that farm depression drags down 
the living standards of all of us and that 
American democracy thrives on the inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of its family 
farmers and organized workers; and 

Whereas if present farm policies continue, 
including the most recent announced reduc- 
tions in dairy product support prices, driving 
out small family farmers, and turning the 
farm economy over to corporation farms 
while more and more of the business econ- 
omy is falling into the hands of the huge 
monopoly corporations, our democratic way 
of life will have reccived a serious blow: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference on growing 
problems of unemployment sponsored by the 
Hennepin County CIO council, meeting in 
Minneapolis at 501½ East Hennepin Avenue 
on Wednesday, January 15, 1958, goes on 
record calling upon the city council of Min- 
neapolis to pass a resolution memorializing 
the national administration and Congress to 
adopt a farm policy that will embody the fol- 
lowing: 


1. A farm price- program that will 


‘Maintain at least 90-percent parity on all 


crops and dairy products, up to a reasonable 
level of farm family income. 

2. Such support program should include 
production payments, a bona fide soll-bank 
program, as well as loans and other devices. 

3. Encourage farm prosperity by expand- 
ing food consumption at home and abroad 
under terms and conditions that will neither 
penalize our own farmers for producing. 
abundance nor antagonize farmers in other 
countries by dumping so-called surplus foods 
as a part of capital grants and loans in in- 
ternational economic development, but so as 
to supplement inadequate diets as proposed 
by the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

4. Develop school-lunch programs that 
will reach every child and for food stamps or 
allotment programs that will supplement 
inadequate diets of persons with low incomes 
without being used as an excuse for reduc- 
ing or holding down wages, pensions, or pub- 
lic assistance payments in cash. 

5. Allow real family farmers a greater 
Measure of democratic participation in de- 
veloping of farm programs through their 
own organizations; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the Minneapolis City Coun- 
ell go on record calling either for the resigna- 
tion or removal of the present Secretary of 

— 
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Agriculture who has proven that he is either 
incapable or unwilling to administer such 
farm policy programs that will encourage 
maximum production, maximum purchasing 
power, and maximum employment. 
Bonnie View Farm, 
Java Village; N. F., March 1, 1958. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mapam: I take this opportunity to 
express, in part at least, the real apprecia- 
tion I have for the noble fight you are waging 
for the American family farmer. 

We hear much oratory and concern ex- 
pressed about the American way of life and 
the fear that Russia will in some mysterious 
manner deprive us of this privilege. How 
stupid. If we would only pause for a brief 
moment, in this rat race to the moon, and do 
a little basic research on our American herit- 
age we might discover a very definite pattern 
and be able to identify and evaluate some 
of the ingredients which have made us great, 
as well as some of the negative factors. 

Not the least of these assets is the contribu- 
tion to our economy and our culture of 
family farming. Through the years it has 
stood as the symbol of the frontier, of solid 
thrifty citizenry, and good wholesome 
American living, as it should be. It comes 
much closer to an of American 
democracy and independent thought and 
action than is to be found in more metro- 
politan groups. The good rural communities 
made up of independent farm families living 
under prosperous conditions constitute the 
greatest defense we have against communism. 
While they are today in a minority they still 
contribute a staggering amount to produc- 
tivity and consumption of American trade. 
Without them the American way of life would 
be a mockery. 

Today our problem is one of survival. The 
efforts of Benson to Hquidate the American 
family farmer is as ruthless and reprehensi- 
ble as anything ever practiced in Russia. 
Today we are operating without choice in one 
of the following ways. Through a subsidy 
of a part-time job, inheritance, depreciation 
or debt. Any way it’s a losing game. The 
current depression is aggravating a bad situ- 
ation, and the outlook is more of the same. 

It is certain we cannot expect anything 
good from the quail shooters, nor the diplo- 
mats who fly around like a misguided missile, 
with a bo-bo in one hand and a blank check 
(ours) in the other, Many of our statesmen 
and leaders (so called) appear in a lunar 
daze, with what Elbert Hubbard once diag- 
nosed as “chronic constipation of the intel- 
lect and acute diarrhea of the vocal chords.” 
No help here. It seems to me that our only 
road to survival is to make ourselves heard, 
above the whistle of the missile, the moans 
and groans of the sacred cows, and the bel- 
lowing of Benson, and call for a showdown. 

I therefore humbly suggest the following 
as grass sentiment from a real family farmer. 

FARM PROBLEM 


A definition of terms and a bill of par- 
ticulars. Define family farmers as those 
who farm for a living and are bona fide 
operators. Also define and catalog tax- 
dodging farmers, hobby farmers, corporate 
farming, and what else have you. 

Show plainly who has contributed and 
how much to the eo-called surplus, and how 
they have absorbed farm subsidies. 

Demand that the President (whoever he 
is) declare a moratorium on all family farm 
debt, including taxes, in excess of $100, until 
the farm dollar is a dollar in the market 
place. 

Enact legislation to curb and control cor- 
porate farming, penalize or discourage tax 
dodging and hobby farming. 

Use and controls if necessary 
until a practical farm program is devised. 
Favor direct payments over Government 
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of processed goods. Turn the spot- 
light on more efficient distribution of farm 
products and encourage true cooperatives 
into this field. 

Consider the advantage of land use rather 
than soil bank. 

Use present surpluses to help needy peo- 
ple wherever they are. s 

Work for the appointment of a commis- 
sion on country life. 

I trust that this will be received as in- 
tended, an honest expression of opinion from 
one sincere American to another, 

Gratefully yours, 
H. G. Assorr. 


Tax Evasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the sale 
and purchase of corporations for the 
advantage of profitable tax-evasion gim- 
micks is developing into a profitable new 
business on the American scene, This 
new business is costing the United States 
Treasury untold millions in income-tax 
losses. The gimmick is very simple, a 
company with a lusty income record ac- 
quires or is acquired by a corporation 
with a tax-loss carryforward. The cor- 
poration with taxable income offsets this 
income with the tax loss carryforward 
and the Federal Treasury loses millions 
of dollars in income taxes otherwise due 
and payable, The use of this gimmick 
is big business, and its use shifts an in- 
creasing burden on the rest of the tax- 
paying public. 

In order to take advantage of this 
gimmick and develop a tax-loss carry- 
forward some businesses have shut down 
operations and displaced thousands of 
workers throughout the Nation. This 
was never the legislative intent of the 
internal-revenue laws which make possi- 
ble the privilege of loss carryforward. 
This privilege should be available only 
to a corporation continuing in business, 
and it should not be assignable to an- 
other corporation or business for tax- 
avoidance purposes. It is my hope that 
the other body will correct this tax- 
saving gimmick as it currently considers 
the technical revisions to the, Internal 
Revenue Act. 

As a specific example of the operation 
of this tax-avciding gimmick, I want to 
call attention to the following article 
entitled “Servel Says It Seeks To Acquire 
Firm With History of Earnings,” which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 3, 1958: 

SERVEL Says Ir SEEKS To Acoum Fm WITH 
History or EARNINGS 

Dover, Dex.—Servel, Inc., which disposed 
of most of its manufacturing business dur- 
ing 1957 for about $14 million, has a 818 
million tax loss carry-forward and is look- 
ing for ways to spend its money, an official 
said at the annual meeting here. 

Duncan O. Menzies, president, sald, “We 
Want an established business with a history 
of earnings * * * a bread-and-butter busi- 
ness, not one with a lot of glamor and no 
record of earnings,” 
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It's hard to tell, Mr. Menzies said, but it 
is possible that such a firm will be pur- 
chased within the next 6 months. 

Servel Iast year sold its air conditioning 
business and some buildings from its de- 
tense division to Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
for about $3,675,000. Other property, includ- 
ing the firm’s general offices and home ap- 
Pliances division, with more than 1 mil- 
lion square feet of space, was sold early in 
January to Whirlpool Corp. 

William Caldwell, counsel for Servel, said 
the firm has enough cash to redeem the pre- 
ferred stock at $107.50 a share, and still pay 
off a short-term loan of $3,760,000. But, 
said Mr. Caldwell, “I think the common 
stockholders would cry bloody murder.” He 


“said that the sale of the firm’s assets last 


year was authorized on the condition that 
the firm look for new businesses. 

“I could not encourage directors to pay 
dividends except out of earnings,” Mr. Men- 
zies commented. He said he thinks the 
management has a duty to resume dividend 
payments as soon as new businesses are 
purchased and earnings begin coming in. 


* 
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Convictions That Guide Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Valley Times, Hollywood, Calif., of 
Monday, February 3, 1958: 

Convictions THAT GUME BENSON 


(By George Todt) 
“Whatever makes men Christians, 
makes them good citizens.”—Daniel Webster. 


President Eisenhower, at his first Cabinet 
meeting, asked 1 of the 12 Apostles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Sainta 
to offer a prayer. He did, and since then 
every Cabinet meeting has opened with a 
prayer, either yocal or silently. 

The Mormon Apostle commenced this 
commendable cycle was the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. All of his 
staf meetings are opened with a vocal 
prayer, as are also the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission meetings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all members of the staff of vary- 
ing religious denominations take their turn 
in offering prayer. 

What kind of a man is Secretary Benson 
anyway? Shall we look beneath the sur- 
face and see for ourselves the character and 
philosophy which motivates this great but 
much-maligned public servant? Is his the 
kind of Americanism we can buy for our- 
selves? 

For answer to this question, let's take 
a few personal glimpses of the man: 

He is a kindly and compassionate person 
who neither smokes nor drinks, nor do any 
members of his family; while he conscien- 
tiously adheres to his own standards, he is 
careful not to impose them on others hold- 
ing different views. 

His family life is an exemplary and in- 
spiring one. His devoted wife, the former 
Flora Ammussen, was a beautiful girl from 
a wealthy home who fell in love with a 
young farmer of modest means in the early 
twenties back in Cache Valley, Utah and 
Idaho. She waited for him to graduate with 
honors from Brigham Young University, go- 
ing on a 2-year mission for the Mormon 
Church to eat up some of her waiting time 
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in the meanwhile, and then married her 
childhood sweetheart without further ado. 
The Bensons have 6 talented children rang- 
ing from 14 to 30, all active in church and 
clyic affairs today. 

The deep religious faith and humility of 
Evra Taft Benson—and the faith and loyalty 
of his lovely wife and family which comprise 
2 sons and 4 daughters—give him a serenity, 
a confidence, a sense of security which is not 
likely to be shaken by the Washington tumult 
now or in the future. 

Now what about Mr. Benson's inner phil- 
osophical convictions—what motivates him 
in the performance of his important duties? 
How can we judge the effect until we know 
what caused it in the first place? Shall we 
hear from the Secretary directly about this? 

“I love this Nation. It is my firm belief 
that the God of heaven raised up the Found- 
ing Fathers and inspired them to establish 
the Constitution of this land. This was en- 
grained in me as a youngster by my father 
and mother and by my church. It is part 
of my religious faith. 

“To me, this is not just another nation. 
It is a great and glorious society with a divine 
mission to perform for liberty-loving people 
everywhere. 

“We here in this privileged land hold in our 
hands the best hope of mankind—and it will 
be our shame and disgrace before God and 
man if we allow that hope to wither and die. 

“The supreme test of any Government 
Policy, agricultural or other, should be: ‘How 
will it affect the character, morale and well- 
being of our people?’ 

“We need—the world needs—a strong 
America in the critical years ahead. 

“Freedom is a God-given eternal principle 
vouchsafed to us under the Constitution. It 
must be continually guarded as something as 
Precious ds life itself. 

“It is doubtful if any man can be politically 
free who. depends upon the state for suste- 
nance, 

“A completely planned and subsidized 
economy weakens initiative, discourages in- 
dustry, destorys character and ‘demoralizes 
the people.” 

This, then, may provide us with a quick 
insight into the philosophical and moral 
thinking by our hard-pressed Secretary of 
Agriculture today. We can readily observe 
that he is much more interested in American 
Principles than running a popularity con- 
test for the sake of expediency. We could do 
well, in this instance, to recall the immortal 
words of the great southern statesman, Henry 
ou, who said in an address some 108 years 


1 would rather be right than President.” 


Former President Hoover Turns Clock 
Back to 1931 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Permission heretofore granted, I make 
the following observations: On Wash- 
ington's Birthday, 1958, the American 
People were treated to a bit of magic. 
The magician was former President Her- 
bert Hoover. The place was Valley 
Forge, Pa. When Mr. Hoover concluded 
355 8 he revealed a surprise.“ He 

Tha address I have just made to you is, 
With slight elimination of less pertinent 
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paragraphs, the identical address which I 
delivered on this spot 5 
the depths of that period of anxiety and 
discouragement. But we rallied to a period 
of greatness as we will again today. 


Mr. Hoover had a purpose in selecting 
an old speech delivered on May 31, 1931, 
for delivery on February 22, 1958. From 
his own words, Mr. Hoover admits that 
1931 was a period of depression, “of 
anxiety and discouragement.” He indi- 


cates 1958 represents a very similar time 


of history. He indicates that his words 
will rally us from our depression to an- 
other “period of greatness.” 

It seems to me that it was not the 
Republican Party's “words without 
deeds” that brought us out of the depres- 
sion Mr. Hoover speaks of a quarter of 
a century ago. It seems to me that the 
only prosperity that was “around the 
corner” back then was the prosperity 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
American people—with the greatest 
teamwork this country ever saw—con- 
structed with hard work, courage, and 
imagination. 

Mr. Hoover does sense that an eco- 
nomic depression today is a reality not 
merely the hallucination of prophets of 
gloom. Let us not be afraid of words. 
Words cannot hurt us. But inaction 
can spell disaster. 

Mr. Hoover said that the difference 
between the two speeches was the elimi- 
nation of “less pertinent paragraphs.” 
I asked the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress to obtain for 
me a copy of his 1931 address and was 
immediately struck by one, so-called 
slight elimination. In 1931, but not in 
1958, Mr. Hoover said: 

No one who reviews tHe past and realizes 
the vast strength of our people can doubt 
that this, like a score of similar experiences 
in our history, is a passing trial. From it 
will come a greater knowledge of the weak- 
ness of our system, and from this knowledge 
must come the courage and wisdom to im- 
prove and strengthen us for the future. 


In_ 1958, Mr. Hoover reworded the 
paragraph to read. 

But no one who reviews the past and 
realizes the vast strength of our people can 
doubt that this, like a score of similar ex- 
periences in our history, is a trial. 
From this knowledge must come the courage 
and wisdom to improve and strengthen us 
for the future, 


Mr. Hoover’s elimination of the phrase 
“a greater knowledge of the weakness 
of our system” is a confession of the 
number one shortcoming of Republican 
leadership: a failure to learn from the 


«past. The weakness of the GOP system 


which we discovered after the Hoover 
depression was the “trickle-down system 
of big-business favoritism.” The Re- 
publican Party is a great believer in 
“rugged individualism.” Yet we rarely 
hear of the GOP calling for rugged in- 
dividualism from “big business.” 

I wonder whether it is not “profits that 
zoom” instead of “prophets of gloom” 
which have brought into being this 
1958-style Hoover recession.“ I won- 
der whether the American farmers, 
small-business men, the factory work- 
ers, the schoolchildren do not deserve 
more than words. Mr. Eisenhower said 
on Monday, “Now is the time for cour- 
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age and commonsense.” He should 
3 added: Now is the time for ac- 
on.“ 


Brooklyn: A Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


- HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


a OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, though 
frequently the butt of jocular remarks, 
Brooklyn is, I believe, one of the most cul- 
turally advanced and forward-looking 
communities in the Nation. 

Dr. Otto Klitgord, president of the 
Community College, and one of Brook- 
lyn's most distinguished citizens, dem- 
onstrates in the following address why 
Brooklyn today is a pioneering commu- 
nity. The address was delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Downtown Brook- 
lyn Association on January 27, 1958: 

BROOKLYN: A FRONTIER 
(Remarks by Dr, Otto Klitgord at the annual 
meeting of the Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation, January 27, 1958, at the Towers 

Hotel, Brooklyn, N. X.) 

Recently, two men, 1 a professor of science, 
visited a local amusement park. Both were 
intrigued by a new target range where the 
object was to shoot down pingpong balls sus- 
pended on a jet air stream. The first man 
proceeded to take careful alm and fired 20 
rounds without hitting a single ball. The 
scientist picked up his rifle, took careful aim, 


fired 1 shot, and immediately all 10 ping- 


pong balls fell. An observer remarked What 
a perfect shot. You are a superior marks- 
man.“ The scientist replied, It is not a 
matter of marksmanship—it is simply a mat- 
ter of knowing what to do—I shot a hole in 
the pump.” 

Four weeks ago I was approached by your 
committee and asked to speak at this meet- 
ing and be prepared to say something that 
would reveal Brooklyn and the Downtown 
Association as they will be 10 years from now. 
This I cannot do. I am not a visionary, and 
I find crystal-ball gazing very unreliable. 
However, I can examine the facts as they ` 
exist, and from the facts make some deter- 
minations as to what we should do, and prob- 
ably will do, in order to give us the Brooklyn 
10 years hence as we would like it. 

In gathering the facts and information 
necessary to make practical recommenda- 
tions, I enlisted the aid of several of my col- 
leagues. To test the practicability of the 
ideas brought forth, I have further been 
guided by the solid and constructive think- 
ing of several of your members. 

Project No. 1 for our team of scholars was 
to search the record to find facts concerning 
the future of Brooklyn. In searching for 
predictions of failure concerning Brooklyn 
as a city and as a borough, our researchers 
concerned themselves with events at the turn 
of the century, preceding and following 
World War I; the recession of the early twen- 
ties; the great depression; the period just 
before and after World War II, and, finally, 
our era of greatest prosperity, the fifties to 
date. The search was futile and we came 
away with empty hands. With the excep- 
tion of occasional political speeches pre- 
dicting horrible things that would happen 
to Brooklyn if the opponents were elected, 
we found a recurrent pattern of confidence 
in Brooklyn reflected in predictions of im- 
provement in our economic, social, educa- 
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tional, and political life. Almost without 
exception, these predictions of growth and 
related prosperity have come to pass.. From 
the facts at hand, and using as one of our 
resources the trends of the past, it is safe to 
predict, 10 years hence, a Brooklyn just as 
strong economically, socially, culturally, and 
politically, as we are willing to make it. 

Downtown Brooklyn will be exactly as 
strong as the 2,800,000 Brooklynites which 
the downtown area will serve. The many in- 
dividual businesses and organizations that 
make up this wonderful center must con- 
tinually seek one another out to plan to- 
gether, work together, and stick together— 
80 as to better serve the entire borough and 
thus contribute to its strength. 


HOUSING 


No one will dispute the fact that Brooklyn 
needs new housing and lots of it. There are 
areas that are badly blighted and should 
be redeveloped. We have a fair share of 
overcrowding and some slums are in evi- 
dence, Through proper redevelopment the 
illhoused can rise and live in surroundings 
that will dignify man. Ways must be found 
to spur the building construction that is 
essential to Brooklyn’s future. It is time 
that everyone take a fresh new lock and 
make a new attempt at finding better ways 
of establishing the good housing that Brook- 
lyn needs. 

The need is there and when the solution of 
meeting this need can be found, the resultant 
effect on jobs, business, industry, and family 
income should be phenomenal and should 
have a salutory effect on all the people of 
Brooklyn, 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation is now, and will for years 
to come, be a continuous plaguing head- 
ache, strangling the free movement of people 
and goods. Fantastic transportation costs, 
pressuring the economy, make us all cry out 
for some form of traffic relief. The need 
within the city for highways, throughways, 
parkways, bridges, tunnels, parking space, is 
endless and fantastic. Every step taken 
toward the solution of the traffic problem 
takes valuable real estate off the tax rolls, 
diminishes the space in which our people can 
live, work, and play, and otherwise plagues 
our existence at every turn. 

Modern science, engineering, metallurgy, 
and design, can take us far beyond the 
present-day subway, bus, and arterial park- 
way forms of transportation. 

I would like to see the city sponsor and 
actively support an experiment that could 
well, at one fell swoop, prove to be the master 
solution of the problem, 

There is within our grasp a way of whisk- 
ing through traffic from the Jersey shores, 
across Brooklyn, and into Nassau County 
without bothering anyone. Why is it con- 
cluded that only a bridge or a tunnel can 
link Etaten Island with Brooklyn? 

Developmental engineers and scientists, we 
find, have for years been working on a system 
of transportation which could carry pas- 
sengers and goods ranging from a baby car- 
riage to a €0-ton double trailer, in lightweight 
capsules moving almost nolselessly at high 
speeds from one point to another. 

We should build for purposes of study and 
experimentation, and design for the future 
# monorail system of transportation. During 
the past few months, I have collected from 
every corner of the earth, books, manuscripts, 
designs and plans, which show clearly the 
tremendous possibilities of this form of 
transportation. I believe that an actual ex- 
periment would clearly show the desirability 
of moving persons and goods quietly, rapidly, 
and eccnomically, across the city in a quiet, 
dignified, speedy monorail system which 
would be so designed that it would enhance 
the appearance of the city. 

I have no reference whatcover to an ele- 
vated. The modern monofail for New York 


-materials, and 
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would have no more similarity to the old 
elevated than our modern missiles have to 
Benjamin Franklin's kite, 

If the city is to make further progress, 
better and less costly transportation will 
have to be found. I balers that this experi- 
ment should be launched. It could well be 
our undoing not to try. 

The possibilities are so great that for 
purposes of the experiment and to work out 
engineering problems and designs, private 
industry might well contribute equipment, 
technical assistance. The 
Downtown Brooklyn Association and the 
chamber of commerce could well join hands 
in soliciting the aid of industry, 


INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


I am cognizant of the many reports that 
have appeared in the daily press about the 
mothballing of our giants of the sea and 
note the drastic curtailment in war ship- 
building activities. Concern has been ex- 
pressed by many about the future of the 
New York Naval Shipyard, the scene of em- 
ployment of tens of thousands of Brooklyn- 
ites. Missiles, projectiles, atomic warheads, 
nuclear-powered submarines, are, of neces- 
sity, golng to force a drastic change in the 
industrial activities carried on there. Few 
of us can see the yard as a missiles factory, 
or a place for the assembly of superpowered 
missile-bearing explosives. 

Our defenses of the future will have little 
need for the products of the Navy yard as 
it exists today. Unless the yard can be used 
in a realistic way for future defense pur- 
poses by building or servicing units that 
require its vast area, prize water frontage, 
and huge industrial buildings and equip- 
ment, plans should be made for its use as 
a modern industrial park used for the manu- 
facture by private industry of the tools of 
peace, defense, and the products needed to 
increase our standards of living. 

It Is ironical to think of one of Brooklyn's 
No. 1 industries, the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., moving away from its home, when space 
that is needed is just across the street, The 
Navy yard, a pillar of our naval defense 
strength in the past, can now become a pillar 
of economic strength to help support our 
program of peace and contribute to defense 
by the manufacture of items needed for our 
general security. 

When it is clearly shown that the Navy 
yard could be better used for industrial pur- 
poses, then it would be advisable that an 
authority be established to develop and ex- 
pand it for industrial purposes. 

I em confident that the space and facili- 
ties In the yard could be enlarged and im- 
proved to provide permanent employment 
for the yards current work force, and in 
addition, create new jobs for many thou- 
sands more. 

Other industrial parks can and should be 
developed in Brooklyn. There are probably 
over 1,000 acres that could be used for this 

purpose. I understand that the city is seek- 
ing legislation that would permit it to 
assemble odd parcels in undeveloped“ and 
blighted areas for Industrial park purposes. 
This is certainly the right thing to do. 
Let's all spur the city on to greater activity. 
Give it our full support. After the sites are 
available, then will come the task of relocat- 
ing present factories and helping new ones 
to move in. 

More Industry, more efficient plants, more 
jobs, and a resultant higher standard of liv- 
ing, will contribute materially to a prosper- 
ous brooklyn 10 years hence. 

BROOKLYN AND THE PORT OF NEW YORK 

Brooklyn's waterfront comprises the great- 
est and most important part of the Port of 
New York. This great port, the very heart 
of our business and industry, is the princi- 
pal reason the city came into being and 
emerged as the greatest city in the world. 
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Since so much of Brooklyn 1s devoted to 
the port and dependent on it, our future 
is closely interwoven with the destiny of 
the port. We are all aware of the great 
work and the many plans that are under- 
way by the port authority, and the city of 
New York. It is imperative, however, that 
deeds follow words and plans. 

By our own admission, the many piers, 
wharves, and modern cargo-handling facill- 
ties needed for the efficient, rapid, economic 
handling of goods are sadly wanting. We 
must also realize that to have a modern port 
we need, not only modern facilities, but well- 
trained workmen and technicians to expedite 
the work of the port. 

To the north of us, almost completed, is 
one of man’s greatest modern develop- 
ments—the St. Lawrence seaway. Like it 
or not, we must face the fact that this huge 
new system of waterways is going to divert 
a tremendous tonnage from this port, as well 
as from other ports along the east coast. 
Because we are at present the busiest port, 
we may suffer the greatest tonnage loss. To 
say that this seaway will hurt us economi- 
cally, or result in the loss of jobs and ship- 
ping, and perhaps stimulate the exodus of 
industries to other places, could me in 
the position of being labeled a “prophet of 
doom." At this I rebel and am thus com- 
pelled with every ounce of my energy to 
help turn a potential loss into a worthwhile 
asset, N 

As it stands, we have our old Port of New 
York, for better or worse, while near us 
to the north there is being created an entire 
new, modern, competitive system of ports 
and waterways, About this development we 
can do nothing, but we can be In a position 
to strengthen our port, attract more business 
to it and bring more business into New York 
directly from the Great Lakes and Canada. 
Instead of being separate from the St. Law- 
rence seaway, we should become a part of it. 
I believe that this could be done at a cost 
no greater than that of the Brooklyn Civic 
Center. 

Let us take a careful look at the map and 
proceed in a freighter by inland waterway 
in a northerly direction. Without difficulty, 
we proceed to Albany via the Hudson River. 
With a little dredging, we can proceed up 
the Hudson to Fort Edward near Glens 
Falls. Continuing north, there is an old but 
usable canal at Whitehall which, with dredg- 
ing, would permit the passage of our ship 
into Lake Champlain. In this lake, we have 
a system of small inland ports on both the 
New York and the Vermont sides of the lake. 
Our vessel will pass with no difficulty through 
Lake Champlain into the Richelieu River 
near the Canadian border, and thence into 
the St. Lawrence River. Dredging and other 
improvements would also be required in the 
Richelieu River. 

Surely, this would require) some doing. 
Funds would have to be provided, engincer- 
ing work started, and some kind of a treaty 
with Canada negotiated. But just think of 
what this would do for the Port of New York, 
the State of New York, the State of Ver- 
mont, parts of Canada, and all of the minor 
ports throughout the Great Lakes region that 
could benefit from the facilities available 
here. 

Our port handles foreign commerce valued 
at nearly $10 billion per year; 430,000 persons 
earn $2,100,000,000 each year from jobs that 
would not exist If it were not for the port. 
The opening of an inland waterway directly 
trom New York to the St. Lawrence might cost 
as high as $150,000,000. It would be well 
worth that expenditure to strengthen our 
great port and support people and industries 
dependent upon it. I presume that the Fed- 
eral Government and the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Vermon would aid in 
financing the necessary. work to improve and 
strengthen the economy of this region, 

On August 1, 1957, thero was Introduced 
in the House of Representatives and the 
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United States Senate, a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Army to make 
a survey of a water route from New York 
into Lake Champlain and to connect with 
the St. Lawrence River. We, in Brooklyn and 
the Metropolitan New York area, should spur 
this survey on to completion so that the 
St. Lawrence seaway may actually become a 
great asset to the port of New York, and 
also contribute still further to the national 
defense and security of the United States. 


EDUCATION 


Throughout the world, people have been 
so busy laughing at corny jokes about Brook- 
lyn that few have taken the trouble to find 
out about Brooklyn's important place in 
world affairs as a center of learning, culture, 
and research in the arts and sciences. 

Few people realize that each day over 
50,000 men and women attend our institu- 
tions of higher learning: Brooklyn College; 
Brooklyn Law School; Cathedral College of 
the Immaculate Conception; Packer Colle- 
giate Institute; Long Island University; State 
University’s Downstate Medical College; Pratt 
Institute, in the midst of its new develop- 
ment; Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, the 
second largest engineering college in the 
country and one of the first in research; 
St. Francis College; St. Johns University; 
St. Joseph's College for Women; New York 
Institute of Technology; Institute of Design 
and Construction. Add to these the New 
York City Community College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, and you have an extraor- 
dinary concentration of facilities for higher 
education, exceeding that found in many 
States and foreign countries. 

In Brooklyn, our youth has educational 
opportunities in all of the professions, from 
architecture through zoology, and in all of 
the technologies from automation through 
X-ray. 

The needs of business, commerce, labor, 
and education are all serviced by our great 
colleges and universities. Add to them, one 
of the world’s best museums; a top-flight 
public library system; the Academy of 
Music; the Aquarium, and Marine Park; his- 
torical sites—and we find educational and 
cultural facilities equal to the resources 
found in any community in the entire world. 

Our public school system has been crit- 
lcized as being wanting in science, mathe- 
matics, and related subjects. Yet, at the 
same time, we are praised from far and near 
for having right here in Brooklyn one of the 
best science high schools to be found any- 
where. I refer to the Brooklyn Technical 
High School with nearly 5,600 science-minded 
students and a top-notch faculty. 

We have in our schools and colleges brain- 
power and knowledge that, properly applied, 
can think through and find a good solution 
to most of the problems with which we are 
faced today. However, it is up to organiza- 
tions such as the-Downtown Brooklyn As- 
sociation to make the advances to our 
academic people which will produce a 
satisfactory wedding of town and gown. 
Working together—business, {he community, 
and education—can produce wonders. 

We hope that through our cultural leader- 
ship in the arts and sciences, and by our 
participation in college and university pro- 
1 we can make the people of the world 

augh with Brooklyn as the problems of the 
present yield to the achievement of the 
future. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, alded by the Brooklyn Chamber, have 
conducted a great study and have labeled it 
“Education: An Investment in People.” The 
report points out that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between education, earning power, 
and the standard of living. The report shows 
that as a result of more education, there is 
greater productivity, greater political ac- 
tivity, and a higher standard of living. The 
report elequently says: 
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“An active interest in providing ever bet- 
ter educational opportunity in a community 
is the essence of good citizenship; good goy- 
ernment; and good business.” 

Our programs of higher education must 
be strengthened, enlarged, and improved, if 
higher education for the people of Brooklyn 
is to remain equal to, or superior to that 
found elsewhere. Part of your investment 
has to be in education; every one of our local 
private colleges is in need of funds to estab- 
lish scholarships, to expand their buildings, 
and raise faculty salaries. 

At this time we are all aware of the great 
advances that the Soviets have made in 
science, but few realize the tremendous re- 
search program being carried on right here 
in Brooklyn by Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Research in space problems, elec- 
tronics, chemistry, communications, nuclear 
physics, may shortly bring forth the answers 
to many of our science problems. Few real- 
ize that this college, like all other colleges, is 
Struggling against great financial odds in 
trying to expand their offering, equip the 
reconverted buildings on Jay Street, keep 
pace with the increasing interest in educa- 
tion. 

Every one of us will benefit directly and 

indirectly from the work of our great col- 
leges. Before this week is out, I would en- 
courage each one of you to think seriously 
about making a contribution to any of our 
local colleges. First find out for yourselves 
just what the needs are; then write a 
check; a substantial one. 
I want to remind you that public colleges 
have financil problems that are just as press- 
ing as those faced by private colleges. The 
publicly supported colleges, like Brooklyn 
College, with an enrollment of about 19,000, 
and our New York City Community College 
with an enrollment of 6,100, constantly need 
your dedicated support, and the assurance 
that you will be active in helping the city 
succeed in giving our schools the where- 
withal to accommodate increased enroll- 
ment, raising faculty salaries and providing 
adequate bulldings. 

For example, the board of trustees of the 
New York City Community College was 
greatly aided in its efforts to acquire a site 
and additional buildings in which to accom- 
modate more students when Mr. Andrew S. 
Roscoe, speaking for the Downtown Brook- 
Iyn Association, and representatives of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, appeared 
before the board of estimate. They pointed 
out that an expanded community college was 
necessary to provide technicians needed in 
our modern industry. In this connection, 
it might be pointed out that although the 
amounts appear in the city budget, steps 
have yet to be taken to acquire the site and 
assign an architect to design the additional 
buildings. Perhaps the association can be 
of help again and thus help provide the edu- 
cation that our young people require and the 
technicians needed to operate our indus- 
tries. 

AN ARENA 


The Increase in leisure time, resulting in 
general from the progressive decrease in work 
time is creating vast local markets for all 
leisure-time pursuits. As a result, there is 
a greater demand for adult education facil- 
ities. Libraries are being pressed to provide 
more books and library services; our mu- 
seums and art centers are finding their fa- 
cilities taxed to the limit, and plans will be 
advanced for their expansion. 

Public amusement is bound to come in for 
a vast increase, so let us take a moment to 
examine this one carefully. As much as we 
loved the Dodgers, it must be admitted that 
interest in them had waned to the point that 
only a relatively few found it worth their 
while to attend any but the most important 
games, I have a distinct feeling that this 
had nothing to do with Ebbets Field or Its 
location, If people are really interested and 
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want to see or participate, they will find the 
means of getting there. 

At the very time the crowds were dwindling 
in the ball parks, thousands and thousands 
of sports-minded people were jam-packing 
Roosevelt Raceway and other outlying tracks 
and sports centers; difficult transportation 
was no obstacle. 

I am sure we can agree that a large scale 
commercially operated sports area or arena 
would pay—a center where people by the 
thousands could participate in their favorite 
sports, or witness the best exhibitions by 
professionals. 

I am not at all sure we need another ball 
club; I am sorry we lost the one we had, but 
to get another would just be inviting a re- 
peat performance of the California story. 

Space suitable for a sports arena in Brook- 
lyn is at a premium, because we also need 
acreage for industrial parks and modern 
housing. Much as we would like an arena 
near the Atlantic Avenue railroad station, the 
problem involved are immense and no solu- 
tion is in evidence. There is some opinion 
that the downtown section would be best 
enhanced if the station area were redeveloped 
for income-producing private housing. 

In seeking other possible locations for the 
needed sports arena, another possibility 
comes into view. The day is here when large 
land areas in the midst of a teeming me- 
tropolis are no longer essential or practical 
for big military installations. 

Is not the day foreseable when the large 
area of Fort Hamilton could contribute to the 
economic, cultural, and leisure time pursuits 
of the people of Brooklyn. It should be a 
good location for an arena and would not 
take property off the tax rolls. In fact, it 
would result in some being added, because 
it would be utilized for sports activities that 
are commercial in nature. If it can be clearly 
shown that an arena should be located else- 
where, then the fort could become available 
for housing. 


OUR GREATEST ASSET 


Outside of the natural advantage given to 
us by the port of New York, our greatest 
single asset is the people of Brooklyn—2,800,- 
000 strong—more than you will find in most 
cities or States, 

The people of Brooklyn generally are of the 
working class; many have come here from all 
over the world and have chosen Brooklyn as 
the frontier on which they will establish 
their homes and families; improve their lot; 
work their way from the lower income to the 
middle and upper income class; educate their 
children, and contribute, to the best of their 
ability, to the religious and civic life of our 
borough. 

The facts and figures released by the city 
planning commission, the board of educa- 
tion, and the bureau of the census, as re- 
ported in our local newspapers, point again 
to an influx in the ever-changing make-up 
of our Brooklyn population. We now have 
in our midst large numbers of Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes, all of whom are here for exactly 
the same reason that we formerly received 
waves of Dutch, English, German, Irish, 
Italian, Poles, Swedes, Russians, and others 
from the four corners of the earth. Our 
newcomers have ambitions and hopes that 
the opportunities that exist here will enable 
them to become more self-sufficient and eco- 
nomically secure, and will enable them to 
provide education for their children; have 
good homes; enjoy modern health standards, 
and the other things that come with the 
good living that is possible throughout all 
America. 

In the main, our new people want to do 
the right thing; they seek honest employ- 
ment and welcome guidance; are willing to 
be educated in order that they reach their 
goals and objectives. Few come here for 
a “hand-out” or relief; they are just as 
ashamed to accept public alms as you or 
I would be. 


* 


— 
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The Negro and the Puerto Rican win con- 
tribute to the greatest economy that Brook- 
lyn has ever known, if we will be careful 
and diligent in our planning and activity so 
that this may come about. 

In the past, industries by the hundreds 
left New England, New York State, and even 
Brooklyn; they have established new plants 
in the west, south, Puerto Rico, and else- 
where. Many were attracted by offers of 
tax-free operation; free plant sites; loans 
without strings attached; low-cost labor; 
freedom from unions, and similar induce- 
ments. Industries that went south found 
the Negro to be a top-notch industrial 
worker, equal in most respects to anyone 
available in the north. Of the 500 plants 
that have been established in Puerto Rieo, 
all, without exception, acclaim the Puerto 
Ricans as an asset to industrial production. 

However, there are many factors in these 
distant places not entirely to the liking of 
the industries which moved away from here 
hoping to improve their lot. They soon 
found that existence in some of those tax-free 
towns was almost intolerable because, after 
all, what kind of a school system, water sup- 
ply, fire department, police department, pub- 
liċ health program, and sewage system, can 
be furnished by a tax-free economy? In fact, 
we can sum it up by saying that those tax- 
free offers have about as much substance as 
Los Angeles’ gift to the Dodgers. 

On this point, I think it about time that 
this association, the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, and similar organizations, label 
the tax-free giveaway programs as the ba- 
loney—blarney—that they really are. Our 
erstwhile industries having moved away, soon 
found that their modern plants using auto- 
mation, new inventions, sclentific materials, 
required a high degree of education—tech- 
nical education in particular—to produce the 
technicians needed to sustain high opera- 
tional efficiency, Technicians could not, or 
cannot, be educated in the tax-free commu- 
nities, so industry was forced to import 
technicians, or, at great cost, to train the 
workers themselves. 

Now, we are about to experience a change. 
New industries, profiting by the example of 
those that have moved away, will prefer to 
become established here where our public 
schools, colleges, and universities, offer the 
education that the workers need; education 
that has produced a continuous supply of 
competent technicians, engineers, and sci- 
entists. 

Our greatest resources are people, educated 
to earn a good living, and to live the good life. 
They are here; it is up to you to stimulate 
the expansion of industry and the growth of 
new enterprises so that in sharing the fron- 
tier that Is Brooklyn, all may prosper. 

SUMMARY 


A country village decided to have a festival 
at which there would be food, dancing, 
games, and free wine from a huge cask would 
keep the spirits high. To fill the cask, each 
villager was to pour in a jug of his own wine 
made from local grapes. One villager thought 
“my supply is low and it is too late to make 
more—and anyway, one jug of water in that 
huge cask will never be noticed.“ During the 
festival the cask was tapped when all were 
tired and thirsty. As the spigot was turned, 
out flowed a steady stream of clear water. 

So that our cask will be filled with the 
right ingredients for the constant celebration 
that accompanies prosperity, each one of you 
should adopt the following program of ac- 
tion: 

Keep your association strong and a force in 
the affairs of the city and Brooklyn. 

Bring government and private enterprise 
together in a new attempt at establishing 
the good and abundant housing that Brook- 
lyn needs. ; 

Try the monorail. 

Make good and full use of the navy yard. 
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Join the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Help our colleges and schools, 

Butid an arena. 

Make Brooklyn a prosperous home for all 
our people—all 2,800,000 of them. 


The story of the two men engaged In a. 


game of golf is appropriate at this time. 
Neither one being very good at the game, they 
were soon in a trap. One took a good swing, 
missed the ball, but plowed into an anthill 
scattering sand and ants all over the place. 
The second swing was worse; again he missed 
the ball, plowing up more ants and sand and 
scattering them all over his friend. As he 
raised his club for the third stroke, an ant 
was heard to shout: “If we are going to sur- 
vive, we had all better get on the ball.” 


Presidential Indifference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT c. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from the March 3 Charleston, 
W. Va., Gazette. I recommend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 


IKE INDIFFERENT, CONFUSED IN TIME OF 
NATION’sS NEED 


There was upon a time a French king who 
during his lifetime lived it up good and 
hard, spending the public funds, pinching 
the cheeks of his bosomy attendants, 
taking scant notice of affairs of state and 
heeding advice to let them eat cake. In a 
more philosophical vein near the end of his 
roisterous career he coined.a famous phrase: 
“apres moi le deluge"—after me the deluge— 
and he was right, for his successor and fam- 
Uy suffered a bloody end at the base of the 
guillotine. 

To date President Eisenhower hasn't coined 
any famous phrases, but some of his recent 
actions are reminiscent of the callous be- 
havior of an irresponsible and unthinking 
monarch. 

While the rest of the Nation worries daily 
with a spreading recession in the form of in- 
creasing unemployment and a continuing in- 
flation—two phenomena never before seen 
at the same time in our economy—the leader 
of the team plunks himself in Georgia at the 
estate of one of his former baronial team 
members and in effect cleanses his hands of 
the whole mess. 

Ten days and some 20 grouse kills later he 
heads back to Washington in the official 
Presidential plane after first detouring 1,500 
miles to deposit the First Lady and two of her 
social confidantes at a make milady’s face 
beautiful” resort near Tucson, Ariz., said re- 
sort absorbing the costs for the treatment 
and the taxpayers providing the transporta- 
tion. 

Is this the sort of dedication to govern- 
ment, to the American people, and to the 
problems of our Nation that Candidate 
Eisenhower spoke of so glowingly in his cam- 
paign bids for office? 

Certainly, we do not want to be in the 
position of begrudging any President, even 
an indifferent one, the rights and perquisites 
to which his office entitles him. But these 
fame rights and perquisites also demand 
obligations and responsibilities. The obli- 
gations and responsibilities of a President 
in times of duress are to lead and to set 
an example for his people, 
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For the last year or so President Eisen- 
hower has led us nowhere, and of late his 
sole idea of setting an example seems to be 
to get away from it all elther on the golf 
course or In a grousing shoot with others who 
can afford to get away from It all. 

As his days in office dwindle,.it is sad but 
true to note that President Eisenhower is 
confirming the critics of yesteryear. In- 
capable of decisive command, he is captive 
of a group of incomparable mediocrities so 
divided in their opinions of what should or 
should not be done that in fact nothing will 
be done. 

As a general Eisenhower under orders per- 
formed well. As a President without orders 
he’s a lost ball amid the rocks and weeds 
of doubt and indecision. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Inaugu- 
ration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the anniversary of the day in 
1789 when the first Congress convened 
under the Constitution. It marked a 
time of crisis and of challenge—a crisis 
which was met and a challenge which 
was surmounted. Today also marks the 
anniversary of the inauguration in 1861 
of Abraham Lincoln, at a time when our 
Nation also faced one of the gravest 
crises in its history. 

These dates perhaps sound like an- 
cient history. We know of those crises 
from having read about them. It is hard 
to reconstruct in our minds the atmos- 
phere of that day in 1789 or of Lincoln's 
inauguration. ~ 

But millions upon millions of Ameri- 
cans remember at first hand another 
great occasion, another historic occa- 
sion, which happened on March 4—the 
first inauguration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as President of the United States. 

We can remember the atmosphere of 
the day. We can remember the mixture 
of fear and of hopefulness as Roosevelt 
took the oath of office. And we can look 
back over these 25 years, remembering 
step by step the actions taken by Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to rescue America from one 
of the lowest points in our Nation’s 


history. < 

The night skies over Pittsburgh had 
been dark—not for a few days but for 
months. Hunger stalked all of our cit- 
jes. Despair was in the eyes of men in 
every walk of life. Our country, some 
feared, was a dying society. Would we 
turn to communism or to fascism? 

Of course we did neither. The chal- 
lenge of the depression was met in such 
fashion that today our economists tell 
us we can never again have that kind 
of depression in the United States. 

Today our national administration 
would do well to join with us in recall- 
ing the first inauguration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 25 years ago. We are not 
in a depression. But we are deeply 
mired in economic troubles. 
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In Pittsburgh and in all of our major 
cities, in the rural areas and everywhere 
in this country, jobless men walk the 
streets looking for work. There is no 
excuse—no legitimate economic excuse— 
for this distress. True it is not of the 
magnitude of the great depression. But 
for every man out of work who has no 
immediate prospect of returning to 
work, this recession is, in effect, a per- 
sonal depression. 4 

Franklin D. Roosevelt led us brilliantly 
into the paths of economic reform which 
we are now told makes a future depres- 
sion unlikely, if not impossible. He did 
it not by sitting and waiting for next 
month’s economic statistics to be com- 
piled to tell us how serious the situa- 
tion was. He did it by moving 
vigorously against those factors which 
clearly existed leading to unemployment 
and distress. 3 

The current occupant of the White 
House, if he were to look out upon the 
land and if he were to see and to rec- 
ognize the conditions now existing, 
would also find in them sufficient reason 
to move now—prompitly, vigorously, ef- 
fectively—to restore our economy and 
to end joblessness in this country. 

He could learn much from the history 
of the Roosevelt years. The lessons are 
there. They involve primarily a will- 
ingness to use the machinery of govern- 
ment to serve all the people in a time 
of crisis and challenge. 


How To Give Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
we are now giving close attention to the 
mutual-assistance program of the United 
States Government and examining the 
President's request for funds to continue 
operations for the next fiscal year. 
While we concentrate on the public 
aspects of economic aid, we should not 
forget there is also a role for private 
philanthropy in this area. The New 
York Times of Thursday, January 30, 
1958, hadra thought-provoking editorial 
on how to make the most of local effort. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present that editorial as follows: 

How To Gry Arp 

A simple story from a village in South 
Korea can teach us some things about how 
aid to nations In need can be effectively given. 

Five years ago a fieldworker for the 
United Nations turned over to a village of 
800 some $37.50 that had been taken in as 
payment for grain that the villagers did 
not want to accept as charity. This money, 
in turn, was invested in improvement of 


irrigation of the local ricefields so as to in- 


crease yield. The money investment was 
small, but-the investment of the villagers 
in time and labor was large. In the end it 
paid off. The rice yield in the village was 
raised from about $6,000 to $36,000, a re- 
turn of 800 to 1 on the original money in- 
vestment. 
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Now the Save the Children Federation is 
adopting this technique, both to give further 
assistance in this area and to afford pilot 
projects for both the Korean and the United 
States Governments. In every case local 
effort is the key to the grants that are made. 
And in each case a percentage is earmarked 
for specific help to the children. 

What is significant here js that the Invest- 
ment of money is trifling/ But there is an 
investment of some other things. There is an 
understanding of the people who are to be 
helped. There is an ability to enlist their 
support and cooperation. There is an ap- 
peal to loyalty and initiative. And there 
is the continuing factor of warm human 
interest. 

Not many investments pay off at 800 to 1. 
Perhaps if the spiritual investment kept pace 
with the economic the rate of return would 
go up. 

This case seems to demonstrate that fact. 


Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH, - Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to Theodore Roosevelt who“ 
was inauguarted President of the United 
States 53 years ago today. We are all 
proud of Teddy Roosevelt's record which 
stands as a monument to leadership. I 
wish to include a recent column by 
George E. Sokolsky entitled Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial.” 

The article follows: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Not enough is being made of the fact that 
next October the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt will be cele- 
brated. The particular era in which Wwe live 
historically starts with Theodore Roosevelt 
and while a younger generation may feel 
closer to another Roosevelt, it was Teddy 
who stirred the Nation with his overpower- 
ing personality, his physical dynamism, his 
intellectual forensics, and his intense na- 
tlonallsm. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a nationalist, one 
who believed in America first and practiced 
it all the time. He was President when this 
country was still in its upbuilding stage and 
he was unapologetic in his assertions of its 
strength. He talked like a warrior but kept 
the peace. He moved through his Presi- 
dency with pride, dignity, and courage, and 
accepted no second place for his country. 


` Like all Roosevelts, both the Oyster Bay 


and the Hudson River varieties, Theodore 
came of a middle class, old Dutch family, of 
not too great means but enormous respect- 
ability. His father had been a bond broker 
and collector of the Port of New York; his 
mother was the daughter of Maj. James 8. 
Bullock, a Confederate officer in the Civil 
War. Teddy went to Harvard from which 
he was graduated and immediately entered 
Republican politics on the grassroots level, 
He was elected to the Assembly but his 
health was poor and he went West to the 
little Missourl to be a cowboy on a ranch, 
thus establishing his loye for the great 
outdoors. 

His major interest, however, continued to 
be politics. He ran for mayor of New York 
City but was defeated (1886). He was ap- 
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pointed to the Civil Service Commission 
where he served 6 years, thus getting a valu- 
able experience which served him later when 
he became President. 

What brought him into direct line for high 
office was his very dramatic career as presi- 
dent of the New York City police board. 

The top Republican politicians in New 
York wanted to get Roosevelt out of their 
hair. They had the President appoint him 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He directed 
naval operations during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War for a while but finally o the 
Rough Riders, and served as its lieutenant 
Colonel. 

At any rate, it was the colorful Roosevelt 
of the Rough Riders who was elected Gover- 
nor of New York to the chagrin of the boss, 
Tom Platt. Platt immediately set about get- 
ting rid of him by having him nominated to 
the vice presidency in 1900. Mark Hanna did 
not want Roosevelt but Teddy had by now 
become the most popular figure in the Re- 
publican Party. The politicians thought they 
were rid of him forever, as vice presidents 
do not usually have much of a role in 
American life. 

However, President William McKinley was 
assassinated and Theodore Roosevelt became 
President on September 14, 1901. His ad- 
ministration was a lively, exciting one. 
Roosevelt read everything, knew everything, 
knew everybody. He made the White House a 
center of American culture. He freed the 
Republican Party from the bossism which 
held it tightly in the control of monopolistic 
businesses. He stimulated a public interest 
in government. He sent his son, Quentin, to 
publip school in Washington and shocked the 
fancy people of Washington. He entertained 
Booker T. Washington, a Negro educator, in 
the White House. He is the author of the 
Panama Canal. 

Teddy Roosevelt nobody called him Theo- 
dore—was President until 1909 when his 
friend, William Howard Taft, succeeded him. 
Roosevelt went hunting in Africa, returned 
to edit The Outlook and, quarreling with 
Taft over basic principles, he organized the 
Progressive Party, better known as the Bull 
Moose and ran against Taft in 1912, thus 
paving the way for Woodrow Wilson to be 
elected President of the United States: 

His career was so full of action, of effer- 
vescent living that it is not always remem- 
bered that Theodore Roosevelt was one of 
the most constructive President in American 
history 


Low Tariffs Hurt the Potteries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


j OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Salem News 
of Saturday, March 1, 1958: 

Low Tarirrs Hurt THE POTTERIES 

Labor and management of Salem and other 
district potteries expect to be well repre- 
sented in Washington next Friday to argue 
against an administration proposal for a 5- 
year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act, along with a liberalization that. 
would permit further tariff reductions of up 
to 25 percent. 

Previously concerned over mounting im- 
ports which, because of low tariffs, permit 
the foreign-made ware to be sold cheaper 
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than domestic products, the pottery people 


now are alarmed, and rightly so, 
Already foreign competition has forced 


some potteries to close. The Salem China 


Co. has fared better than most of the dinner- 
ware plants but only by the dint of hard 
work and an almost nonexistent profit. A 
further lowering of United States tariffs 
would jeopardize the livelihood of some 400 
people here. 

‘The Limoges China Co. at Sebring Is going 
up for a sheriff’s sale shortly. The Spald- 
ing China, an art plant, is liquidating. At 
Minerva the Cronin China Co. had to be liqui- 
dated. The W. 8. George Pottery of East 
Palestine is gasping for its breath. Foreign 
competition closed two once-promising pot- 
teries in Carrollton. 

All these are within the immediate dis- 
trict. Employment is off in the potteries at 
East Liverpool. At Paden City, down the 
Ohio River apiece, the Paden City Pottery 
threw in the towel last fall as did the Carr 
China Co. at Grafton. 

There are others, including California's 
second largest pottery, the Vernon Kilns, 
which has started liquidation. 

The pottery industry isn't the only group 
that is being hurt by foreign competition, 
Even the auto manufacturers are wrestling 
with the growing foreign-car imports. 

Congress, the Tariff Commission and the 
President need to take a new appraisal of 
the basic tariff structure and overhaul our 
Toreign-trade regulations. 

Uncle Sam has a big heart but he cannot 
afford to let down the folks at home and 

- expect to spread his bounty abroad, 


The Sweatshop Is Still With Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following account of the experiences 
of a lady who has had the courage to 
find out for herself, through actual expe- 
rience, that despite the advances of the 
unions of this country, the sweatshop 

Still exists. 

I regret that I must report that this 
condition does indeed exist today in my 
San Francisco Bay region, but I know 
that it is not limited to this area. 

Mrs, Sonia Baltrum is a skilled profes- 
sional in the textile industry. She could 
well have been content to make a living 
in the quiet pursuit of her craft, but her 
thoughts extend beyond the mere day- 
to-day quest for a weekly paycheck. Her 
interests are with the people who manip- 
ulate the sewing machines, cutting equip- 
ment, and other machinery associated 
with the textile industry. \ 

The sweatshop is by its very name 
despicable. It exploits not only the 
skills but the integrity of its employees. 
It accepts and directs the talents of its 
inmates, then adds to the insult by offer- 
ing substandard wages. 

It operates, as Mrs. Baltrum relates, in 
private homes and even garages which 
from_the outside give no indication of 
the industry being carried on within. 

I offer the following remarks which 
should make it clear that despite the 
many advantages already promulgated 
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by the unions, additional legislation 


which would insist on a decent living. 


wage is still needed: 

STATEMENT or Bay AREA JOINT BOARD or TEX- 
TILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
TO SUBCOMMITTEE oF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, IN HEARING OF Ex- 
TENSION OF COVERAGE OF Fam LABOR STAND- 
ARDS Act, SAN Francisco, CALIF., NOVEMBER 
7. 1957 
My name is Sonia Balirun, I am the busi- 

ness manager of the San Francisco Bay Area 

Joint Board of the Textile Workers Union of 

America, AFL-CIO, and I have been an official 

of this union for about 20 years. 

The bay area joint board represents about 
1,200 textile workers, mostly women, in 23 
plants, The major products of those plants 
are bags, yarns, rope, padding, carpeting, 
curtains, and drapes. 

My first purpose in testifying here today 
is to endorse the comprehensive and thorough 
testimony presented this spring in Wash- 
ington by President Meany and his staff and 
the subsequent presentation made by indus- 
trial union department President Walter 
Reuther and the officials and staff of my own 
union. The coverage of the FLSA should be 
broadly extended, particularly in agriculture 
and retailing, which are of primary impor- 
tance in the State of California, 

My second purpose is to bring before you 
some of the local conditions in the textile 
industry, which make it imperative that the 
FLSA be extended and raised to $1.25 as soon 
as possible. 

Our primary problems here in northern 
California are substandard nonunion sweat- 
shops that are growing and spreading, re- 
sulting in substantial unemployment among 
the workers in our union. 

Most of these sweatshops pay $1 an hour 
for experienced operators. Under our con- 
tracts the minimum is $1.40 to $1.60 an hour, 
plus fringe benefits such as vacations, ħoll- 
days and health and welfare benefits which 
cost at least 12 cents more per hour. 

It is obvious that employers under con- 
tract with the union find it difficult or, in 
more cases, impossible to compete. 

Let us give more examples of what is going 
on in this locality and in northern California. 
I will withhold names and addresses, but I 
will be glad to supply the subcommittee with 
specific details if you desire them. 

Right here in residential areas of San 
Francisco, I know of small knitting mills 
that pay $1 an hour and less to workers—21 
an hour for experienced operators. The out- 
side of the knitting mill is just like another 
residence. You would not know there was a 
factory inside, or in the garage in the back. 

I myself worked for 3 days recently in a 
factory located over a produce market knit- 
ting baby garments in Oakland. I received 
$1 an hour as experienced operator on knit 
baby garments. Inexperienced workers were 
paid 85 cents an hour. 

We have the entire bay industry organized, 
that is textile plants. But we are now suf- 
tering large scale, chronic unemployment be- 
cause bag plants, yarn milis, carpeting plants 
have sprung up in the Salinas, Fresno, Han- 
ford and other towns in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Our minimum here ts $1.40 an hour 
plus fringe benefits. The prevailing wage 
for experienced operators in the out-of-town 
sweatshops is $1 an hour, 

In Armona, Calif, one of the plants which 
pays a minimum of $1 an hour competes 
directly with one of our Oakland yarn plants 
which pays $1.40 minimum and all the fringe 
benefits besides. 

I personally know of at least eight textile 
plants in the valley and a shirt plant in 
Salinas area which pays a maximum of 81 
an hour. 

I would like to submit for the record this 
chart of serics of articles which appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle on October 3, 
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4, and 11, 1957. The first is headlined Ille- 
gal Garment Factories Thrive in Chinatown.” 

The pictures of the overcrowded, poorly 
ventilated, and unsanitary factories, with 
children playing on the floor, speak for 
themselves. The articles indicate there are 
about 120 such shops employing more than 
2,000 women. The article quotes the presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Garment Assocla- 
tion, Fred Prater, as saying: 

“If you kill the Chinese contractors, you 
kill a major portion of the garment in- 
flustry in San Francisco. 

“One of the biggest dress manufacturers 
in the United States has 15 or 20 little fac- 
tories working for him. 

“Our downtown manufacturers do their 
own cutting, but the Chinese shops do the 
making and trimming for them.” 

These articles are concerned that these 
factories are illegal because they are in the 
areas zoned for commercial and not in- 
dustrial use. 

We are concerned because they have been 
paying 75 cents an hour and will be paying 
only $1 an hour when the State minimum 
wage goes up to $1 effective November 15, 
1957. We are concerned because of the hours 
of work they are putting in. We are con- 
cerned because of health hazards to these 
women employed there. We are concerned 
because it means pulling down labor con- 
ditions for organized workers and because 
organized plants are suffering unemploy- 
ment, while these sweatshops are making a. 
nice profit on this exploitation. We are 
concerned because the FLSA cannot catch up 
with them. 

While most of these Chinatown sweat- 
shops are in the garment industry, some are 
in textiles as well. How many we do not 
know. 

I have also prepared another chart which 
I would like to submit for the record. The 
chart sums up the major facts which are 
important in the Bay area from the stand- 
point of judging the need for $1.25 FLSA 
minimum wage. 

The need for such a minimum Is down in 
the two piles of coins on the left, 

The first pile is 62.79, the hourly rate 
needed by a steadily employed wage earner 
in the San Francisco Bay area, to support 
herself, spouse, and two children, according 
to the standards of the Heller committee of 
the University of California. The figures are 
based on September 1956 data, adjusted up- 
ward to September 1957, by change in the 
San Francisco consumers index. 

Most of the workers in our industry are 
women, Many of them are single women 
who haye to support themselves. The sec- 
ond pile of coins is $1.54, which we estimate 
is the Heller budget for single women, work- 
ing steadily, in San Francisco area, as of 
September 1957 prices. This is estimated 
since the last actual study of budgets for 
singie working women was made by the 
Heller committee in September 1949. 

Thus the need is somewhere above the 
$1.50 an hour at present prices in this area, 

Our union minimums are from 6140 to 
$1.60 an hour as shown in the third pile of 
coins. If fringes are included, it comes to 
about 12 cents an hour above this, This is 
somewhat above the national minimum 
average for textile and is substantially above 
the level in the Southern States, On the 
other hand, the general wage levels are 
higher in the bay area than in the United 
States as a whole. 

The proposed FLSA minimums shown in 
the next pile of colns fs $1.25. This will not 
directly affect. any of our organized plants 
but will affect the substandard sweatshops 
and in turn help our situation. 

The last pile of coins ts 61 an hour which 
is both California State minimum effective 
November 15, 1957, as well as the prevailing 
wage for experienced, but not solely such, 
for many are at 75 cents per hour, for ex- 
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perienced operators in the substandard 
shops. 

The work in our industry will be done 
wherever the lowest wages are paid. If left 
to natural forces, this will become an in- 
dustry of small\runaway sweatshops. The 
purpose of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was to stabilize industry at decent levels. 
Such a decent level today is not less than 
81.25 an hour, (This should be extended to 
all categories of workers, thus catching up 
with all the sweatshops.) ` 


Red Powerplant Superiority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Russians put the first satellite into space, 
are reported to have produced superior 
missiles and rockets, and are supposed 
to be making tremendous strides in tech- 
nology, science, and industrial produc- 
tion. 

The following article by Peter Edson, 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News on February 24, 1958, tells of the 
latest Soviet achievements in the field 
of hydroelectric power production, an- 
other area in which the United States is 
falling behind because of the machina- 
tions of the present administration which 
favor big business. 

Mr. Edson's article is as follows: 

RED POWERPLANT SUPERIORITY 
(By Peter Edson) 

Soviet Russia's hydroelectric power pro- 
duction now approaches and will soon sur- 
pass that of the United States. 

Individual powerplants in Russia and Si- 
beria are far bigger than the largest installa- 
tions in America. 

Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia, 
largest United States installation, has a ca- 
pacity of 1.9 million kilowatts. 

The new United States-Canadian Niagara 
Powerplant on the St, Lawrence will have a 
total capacity of 2.2 million kilowatts. 

But the U. S. S. R. has 10 plants ranging 
from 2.0 to 6.0 million kilowatts. One is al- 
most complete, 3 more are unter construc- 
tion, 6 more are in advanced planning stage. 

The 6.0 million kilowatts of the Yenesel 
River plant will be than the 5.25 
million kilowatts capacity of all powerplants 
at all dams built by the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers in its history. 

Five Siberian plants will have a combined 
capacity 50 percent greater than all United 
States dams bullt by the Army, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and Tennessee River Valley 
Authority put together. 

is amazing picture of Russian power 
development comes from no less an authority 
than Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. It is based 
on Russian put together by Army 
Intelligence. It is fully supported by Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
who visited Russia last year and was allowed 
to make movies of many installations. 

Testimony by Senator ELLENDER and Gen- 
eral Itschner before Senate Interior and Pub- 
lic Works Committees has given officials here 
in Washington a rude awakening on what was 
going on in Communist boss Khrushehev's 
declared war to pass the United States in 
Peaceful production. 
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Only two new United States multiple- 
Purpose water resources projects have been 
authorized during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. One is Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Colorado River development. The other is 
the St. Lawrence seaway being built with 
Canada. 

Since building materials are scarce, par- 
ticularly concrete, the Russians go in for 
earth and rock-filled dams. 

Most Russian rivers low through flat coun- 
try, so they have few canyon or high dams. 
But they have four notable dams from 7 to 
12 miles long. Fort Pack, longest in United 
States, is 4 miles. Only one Russian dam 
failure has been reported. 

Total Russian hydroelectric power capac- 
ity is put at 25.9 million kilowatts, but this 
does not include 44 powerplants whose size 
is unknown. Total United States hydro- 
electric capacity is 27.6 million kilowatts. 
This is about 16 percent of all United States 
electric power. Russian coal is so inferior 
that more emphasis is put on hydroelectric 
power development than in this country. 

Russia is dispersing its powerplants, de- 
veloping whole new economic areas, Bays 
General Itschner. This breaks up big indus- 
trial concentrations like those in the United 
States northeast and so reduces and scatters 
strategic bombing targets. 


Mr. Speaker, in the face of that re- 
ported progress, does the administration 
still plan to continue its policy of private 
power development? Will they continue 
to advocate that the Idaho Power Co., for 
example, be authorized to construct three 
low dams in Hells Canyon which would 
provide a power output in prime kilo- 
watts of 505,000, or will they see the wis- 
dom of public power development with 
one high dam which would provide a 
power output of ay least 1,122,000 kilo- 
watts? 

I think it is time for the leaders in the 
administration to wake up, take a good 
look at facts, and act for the welfare of 
our Nation instead of catering to special 
interests and allowing our country to de- 
generate to the status of a second-rate 
power. 


Can Congress Meet the Challenge of Gold? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the Rxconp the 
address of the Honorable Lewis L. Huels- 

„donk, chairman of the gold and silver 
committee of the Western Governors 
Mining Advisory Council, which was de- 
livered at the national western mining 
conference in Denver, Colo., February 7, 
1958. It is entitled “Can Congress Meet 
the Challenge of Gold?” It is one of the 
best things I have seen in connection 
with the gold and monetary problem. 
I hope all Members will read it studi- 
ously: 

I was very happy when I was again invited 
to appear before this group of down-to- 
earth mining men. This is particularly true 
because the Colorado Mining Association has 
built the national western mining conference 
into one of the most noteworthy conventions 
of this type in all of the world. Great credit 
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must be given to the men responsible —for 
without their courage and foresight, the 
volce ot western mining would. indeed, be 
difficult to hear. 

Last year I was here pleading for a congres- 
sional investigation into the gold problem. 
I was deeply concerned, not only because I 
Was serving as cochairman of the gold com- 
mittee of the Western Governors Mining Ad- 
visory Council and as a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Mining Board where over, 1,700 
gold mines had been forced out of existence, 
but also, because I had just returned from a 
very extensive gold survey tour through Eu- 
rope and North Africa where I had conferred 
with many of the central bankers and world 
experts on the question. I felt sure that 
Congress should and would want to find out 
something about the strange role that gold 
was playing in a confused inflation-bent 
economy. ; 

I was pleading not alone for the salvation 
of a great American industry whose product 
contributes immensely to economic stability 
throughout the civilized world, but also for 
the survival of a way of life which had raised 
this country, in a relatively short period of 
time, to a level of greatness. 

With very little exception this plea fell 
upon the deaf ears of what might be termed 
an afternoon Congress. However, since that 
time the world has been shaken with some 
terrifying events and the very roots of com- 
placency have been jarred. There is a wild 
horse loose—mainly because this afternoon 
Congress had failed to watch the keeper of 
the barn door. Up until last Friday at 
10:40 p. m., Cape Canaveral time, this mad 
mustang was free to do its own bidding be- 
cause we simply did not have a roundup 
horse or a buckaroo to send in pursuit. At 
that time, we finally succeeded in mounting 
a small boy for this man-sized job. Our hero 
is now on the way, with his lasso rope, and 
he will no doubt soon be fortified with other 
American riders—but even so—it will be a 
long, hard chase for American ingenuity to 
recapture this galloping nightmare which 
has been kicking down our defense fences in 
every land on the globe. It will be equally 
hard to place a share of the blame upon the 
shoulders of those men, who, for the sake 
of convenience, had sidetracked responsi- 
bilities to a den of experts—for neglected 
obligations have unfashionable ways of re- 
appearing when the big finger of the kettle 
points to the pot and the pot calls the kettle 
black. Such coverup talk is for the ease of 
guilt. It is always political, confused, too 
late, and of little consequence. Its accom- 
plishments are nothing but a waste of time. 
The job on hand is not to first accuse, to 
forfend accusation, but to safeguard the 
future with as much energy and as few 
mistakes as possible. 

Today, with sputniks and the Explorer 
vying for glory in the skies, there appears to 
be a battle developing for the possession of 
the moon and control of outer space. This 
may sound like comic-book nonsense now, 
but there is no doubt in the scheme of 
things to come, that whoever controls these 
areas will be in a strategic position to con- 
quer the entire world. In a short time ahead 
this may become another first for someone— 
for no man or nation has ever accomplished 
this objective, although the aspiration has 
been ever present throughout history. I 
need not remind you that this aspiration is 
dangerously present today and from all in- 
dications we are far behind in a race to ward 
off its threat—in spite of our successful Jan- 
uary 31 launching. 

We are behind because Congress preferred 
to do little other than listen to the experts 
who had told them that we were far ahead. 
The colossal scientific achievements of Rus- 
sia have proven that these experts are not 
infallible as our Congressmen had supposed, 
but, on the contrary; that they are quite 
capable of making mistakes—aud that on, 
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many occasions their ouija boards were 
wrong. 

We are now told that our trouble lies in 
not glorifying the American scientist—that 
we have made heroes of our ballplayers and 
athletes and therefore have failed in de- 
veloping our scientists. To this we need 
only a quick glance at the 1956 Olympic 
records to come up with another version. 
We were told by the experts that we would 
win, but experts were wrong again. We 
were second to Russia in the final count by 
5 gold medals and 129 points. This must 
prove that athletic accomplishment can be 
contemporaneous with scientific achieve- 
ment. 

I am merely pointing out these facts to 
illustrate that experts exist for every pebble 
on the beach and that their judgment and 
predictions are not always right. In all 
of the categories—the experts on economic 
problems are the most numerous and the 
most confused. They cannot agree among 
themselves or with anybody else. They have 
become frustrated because—from the be- 
ginning of time—they have been trying to 
create money from nothing and have it 
maintain value. Today these experts are 
buried in such a maze of complications that 
they are unable to recognize the simple facts 
that the wherewithal from nothing is equal 
to nothing and that the net product from the 
dilution of milk by water is water. Many of 
these experts are the creatures of Congress 
and, as such, they are also keepers of the 
barn door. We know that they have made 
mistakes—even some seemingly self-seeking 
ones. We have had depressions, recessions, 
and creeping inflation—all under their guid- 
ance, advice, and assurance that these things 
could not happen. In all of their wisdom 
and with the full backing of the Govern- 
ment, they have been unable to check the 
steady, consistent depreciation of the dollar, 
In the long run economies lean on the 
strength and stability of currencies and 
military power crumbles by their failures. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon Congress 
to keep constantly alert to make certain 
that no more horses escape; lest we wake up 
some morning to find that we have also 
been challenged by the wisdom of Russia on 
economic and monetary horizons. 

We have recently heard much about the 
unidentified dangers that are hovering about 
us, but we have heard little about the iden- 
tified dangers that are boring within. 

Congress yielded its power to coin and set 
the value of money some 45 years ago, and 
today we are losing the tangible backing 
of our currency because the experts—who 
usurped this power and have since been given 
command with a rod of iron—prefer the non- 
competitive creation of fiat money. 

In the hearings last August before the 
United States Senate Committee on Finance 
(pp. 1444 to 1447 of their report) there was 
evidence documented by Senator MALONE'S 
testimony that the legal 25-percent gold- 
reserve requirement on 826.5 billion in cir- 
culating Federal Reserve notes and on $20 
billion of Federal Reserve deposits would 
amount to $11.76 billion. His testimony also 
brought out the fact that of the §22 billion 
of gold that we hold, $16,273,000,000 is mort- 
gaged for payment against foreign-held 
American dollars, and that this leaves a net 
gold reserve for the United States of only 
$5% billion, and—need I remind you?—that 
this is supposed to fill the shoes of our legal 
reserve requirement of $11.76 billion. Russia 
is currently carrying an unmortgaged gold- 
reserve requirement of $7.3 billion. It must 
also be remembered that our dollars are 
iesued on a 25-percent gold basis, then credit 
expanded to about 6 times into money sup- 
ply, and that direct foreign conversion costs 
us 100 percent in gold, or a net loss of about 
130 percent in gold for each dollar that comes 
home by this route. These are identified 
dangers that could, with a little effort, be 
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measured by Congress in terms of our 
Nation's vanishing liquidity. 

We also find that during the first half of 
1957 that over $600 million? worth of gold 
was purchased by the United States from the 
International Monetary Fund. An analysis 
of this transaction indicates that it was not 
only for the purpose of buliding up United 
States dollar balances for the fund's use in 
its lending activities, but also for the addi- 
tional purpose of digging out an extra home 
supply of Federal Reserve notes from an 
empty barrel, Simply described, the maneu- 
ver is an inflationary guided missle wilder 
than a Russian dream. Six hundred million 
Federal Reserve dollars, backed with gold by 
only 25 percent—or $150 million worth— 
will purchase $600 million worth of gold— 
which can then be used on our 25 percent 
legal gold reserve basis—to issue $2.4 billion 
worth of Federal Reserve notes. Thus, there 
is created a net gain of 1 billion, 800 million 
in Federal Reserve dollars from nothing ex- 
cept manipulation. From these same balloon 
dollars the money supply can be expanded 
by at least 6.6 times through our present 
debt-management and bank credit policies. 
So, the possession of only $150 million worth 
of gold can swing the door open to the use 
of over $11 billion in easy money supply. 
This is an inflationary ratio of over 75 to 1 
and perhaps the fondest dream of our mone- 
tary acrobats. It is a vicious way to allow 
money to be created. It is a puppet per- 
formance which invites the laws of economics 
to catch up by the boomerang method. It is 
an identified danger that demands a dou- 
ble check on the keepers of the barn door. 

Last year I read paragraph (a) of section 
I of article IV of the final act of the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement in order to forestall 
any misunderstandings in regard to the at- 
tachment of currencies to gold. It is short; 
so I would like to read it again; this time, 
however, for the more definite purpose of 
spelling it out as the main cause for our 
present embarrassment of having more for- 
eign held dollars demand against our gold 
reserve than we can legally accommodate. 

(a) The par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in terms of gold 
as a common denominator or in terms of the 
United States dollar of the weight and 
fineness in effect on July 1. 1944." 

No one needs to be an expert to under- 
stand that this international agreement 
categorically ties all of the major currencies 
of the world to gold with the exception of 
the Russian ruble. And Russia, though not 
currently a party to this agreement, main- 
tains a base of 222.168 milligrams of fine 
gold per ruble and holds a 25 percent gold 
reserve requirement against her issue of cur- 
rency. This places gold as the base to all of 
the most important currencies, and in addi- 
tion the Bretton Woods Agreement provides 
fer the United States dollar to act as an 
internationally usable money by placing an 
obligation upon her for the redemption of 
all of her foreign-held dollars in gold at 
$35 per fine ounce. 

Now—in facing these facts—it must be 
conceded, even by our Congressmen and 
monetary experts, that our dollar is not only 
based upon gold, but that it is now being 
used as a medium to set the price of gold. 
Therefore, the American dollar and gold, 
though distinctive from each other in this 
country by undiminishing fiat ratios, is 
without a difference in international mone- 
tary consideration. This is the only reason 
that our dollar maintains its prestige as an 
internationally usable money. No matter 
how much we inflate our dollar at home—and 
although we cannot own gold as American 
citizens, the forelgner can always receive 100 
percent in gold for an American dollar upon 
demand. This is true of individual foreign- 
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held dollars as well as foreign central bank 
holdings, because the foreigners have ways 
and means of transferring their individual 
dollar balances into national dollar balances. 
This fact was also brought out by Senator 
Malone and documented in the testimony 
before the United States Senate Committee 
on Finance, August 1957, page 1444. 
Through this dollar standard arrangement 
we have been placed in a dangerous posi- 
tion. We are being forced, at our expense, 
to furnish the rest of the world with a 
gold standard which automatically re- 
values Itself upward in direct proportion to 
the depreciation of our dollar. In other 
words, our depreciated dollar of today is 
worth about one-half of its 1948 value, yet 
when it is held by the foreigner it will pur- 
chase for him as much gold from the United 
States Treasury as it did in 1948—and there 
is nothing being done about it. 

This is a frightening predicament into 
which we have allowed ourselves to be led. 
Our inflated dollars have been piled into 
such huge heaps that they are spilling over 
into the laps of our foreign friends for the 
inevitable use as a straight flush against our 
ace in the hole at Fort Knox. 8 N 

However, it has been said that these for- 
elgn- held dollars are not necessarily demand 
against United States gold because they are 
also free for the purchase of American goods, 
And this fs true, except that in the terms 
of these inflated dollars, the price of Ameri- 
can goods is considerably higher than the 
price of foreign goods—and certainly very 
much higher than the bargain price of gold 
which has not been allowed, under law, to 
change for 24 years, 

So, consequently, in a search for bargains, 
the foreigner will not use his internation- 
ally usable dollar at the American counter 
when foreign goods are available at cut 
rates—nor, if, when he needs no goods, he 
can exchange his pile of precarious paper for 
the undisputed security of solid gold. 

In the meantime, either by the occurrence 
of rising foreign prices through the force of 
inflationary pressures abroad or by the con- 
stant buildup of foreign-held short-term 
doliars beyond the critical point of converti- 
bility, gold, at its 1934 price, will definitely 
become an exclusive bargain. This will cause 
an epidemic of gold fever, and provide the 
stimulus for a foreign stampede in a race 
for the touch of King Fort Knox before his 
power to turn paper into gold runs out. 

By then, another ignored identified danger 
will be recognized, but the time will be late. 
Another horse will be loose—a fast one, of a 
different color and more difficult to corner. 

This horse's head is jammed through a 
paper barn door now, and if the keepers 
are not awakened in time to secure its halter 
to the hitching post of gold, we are doomed to 
the greatest dollar crisis the world has ever 
known. Because, if we should stop such a 
raid on our gold by refusing to honor the re- 
demption of our foreign-held dollars, our 
dollar would no longer be an internationally 
usable money by virtue of no longer being 
able to command gold; and the net result 
would be its loss of foreign prestige and 
world influence, On the other hand, if 
we did not stop such a raid (with foreign- 
held dollar-demand in excess of our gold 
supply) our gold would be wiped out and 
leave our dollars without backing. And 
hence, in this manner, our dollar would also 
fall in a bid for prestige and world influence. 
It is a dilemma. But why are we being 
caught in the middle of such a squeeze play 
without our citizens having at least an equal 
chance to purchase their own gold with 
their own dollars? And why should foreign- 
ers be privileged to claim 100 percent in 
gold for their return of cur dollars which 
are only 25 percent backed with the metal 
and then expanded by over 6 times through 
money supply methods? These are the kinds 
of questions that puzzle a sane man; but, I 
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am sure that they do not puzzle the mone- 
tary marksmen from Moscow—who are, with- 
out a doubt, alming their ruble guns at 
dollar prestige as a contribution toward 
ultimate victory in the cold war. This is an 
identified. danger with difficult realization, 
but, nevertheless, one not to belittle, 

Of all these identified dangers that lurk in 
the background for an opportunity to strike, 
the shortage of gold, with its warning rattles 
mumed under monetary policy, Mes coiled 
with deadly fangs as the least apparent. 

This gold shortage is dangerous because 
gold is the foundation that holds up our 
money tree—and our money tree, now top - 
heavy with monetized public debt, stands up- 
right with unapparent weakness, only be- 
cause the foreigners have not yet chosen to 
pull the mortgaged gold props from under its 
overloaded. branches. 

The premise of a gold shortage has been 
challenged through some strange facets ot 
modern economic philosophy. To this we 
need only to remind these challengers that 
estimated at $35 per ounce, the total world 
production of gold in the last 2,000 years of 
recorded history has been less than $62 bil- 
lion, Such a challenge is fantastic, in view 
of the fact that our Nation, with only 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population and claiming 
nearly 60 percent of its official gold stock, 
has been forced from the proper money of 
gold to a national monetized debt that has 
grown in just the last 25 years to well over 
$200 billion more than the total value of all 
of the gold that the world has been able to 
yield in the last 2,000 years. 

There should now be very little doubt as to 
the short supply of gold and in terms of eco- 
nomic law—be it modern or otherwise—short 
supply lends wings to value with telling ef- 

fect. Therefore, it is reasonable that the 
value of gold cannot be held indefinitely in a 
price jail when its supply is neither keeping 
pace with the increase in population nor with 
the economic expansion. 

This poses the serious question as to why 


* our monetary wardens should confine gold in 


the solitary confinement cell of a price prison 
when its release could determine the fuli de- 
gree of its value in monetary honesty. 

We can stop wondering about this ques- 
tion. Gold is behind price bars because 
Political courage has continually failed in 
matching the powerful challenge of easy 
money methods. Anslem Rothschild once 
slad, “Give me the power to issue a nation’s 
money; then I do not care who makes the 
laws,” This is what we face today. Con- 
gress gave this coercive power to the Federal 
Reserve bank—and as (elected) lawmakers, 
they have never been able to muster enough 
courage to legisiate against its evils. To 
the contrary—they have always conceded to 
the flat demands of money for the mere 


discipline of gold is the prime safeguard. 
But, the production of gold is direct com- 
petition to Federal Reserve bank credit. It 

the member bank reserves and de- 


It increases the supply of 
Proper money without bending its knees to 
In fact, it is the 
only big bump left along the Federal Re- 


poou the stabilizing effect of gold has 

smothered under a wet blanket of 
eee This does not mean to say 
that the Federal Reserve System is all 


unrestrained Saltz 
t are bullding the private 
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Federal Reserve bank without competition 
into a power greater than that of our Na- 
tion, 

The gold mining industry of the United 
States has been the first to be sacrificed 
upon this altar of political cowardice, but it 
will probably not be the last—because Con- 
gress, still yawning from its recently dis- 
turbed sleep, will only throw stones at the 
disturbers. This does not mean to say that 
individual legislators are sleepy or political 
cowards. There are many Senator Malones 
in Washington who are being heard now 
and there are many others, buried deep in 
red tape problems, who are alert, intelligent 
and quite capable of coming to the rescue 
when the shoe begins to pinch the feet of 
their constituents. This is the American 
way and the way we will probably take. 
However, when the danger is identified be- 
fore the pinch begins to hurt, the proverbial 
pound of cure can be saved by an ounce 
of congressional prevention. And that is a 
part of their job. 

I was told in Europe, a year ago last fall, 
by over a dozen different banking authorities 
that a return to the gold standard was the 
only honest basis for International exchange, 
but that then was not the time—beoause 
gold would have to be revalued with in- 
flationary effect. I was told by one expert, 
who was a monetary policy adviser to the 
Italian government, that confidence in the 
money managers of the world would soon 
push gold entirely from the monetary pic- 
ture. He backed up his statement with 
figures to prove that gold, beoause of its 
short supply, was then only a token in mone- 
tary considerations, and therefore that con- 
fidence was, in fact, at that time the only 
means of money. In discussing this theory 
later, I began to feel that perhaps he was 
right—except that his timing was off by at 
least a million years. Because—first—it 
would be necessary for the peoples of the 
entire world to gain such complete confid- 
ence, trust and honesty among themselves 
and between each other, that cessation of all 
police action would follow as a natural con- 
sequence. 

Even if all of our geese were swans, the 
world of today could not comprehend such 
a dream, nor is international trust a sign 
of the times—even between the most 
friendly nations. So when the modern 
money managers begin to prescribe them- 
selves as the only source of money, we had 
better begin to wonder why. Or when a 
consensus of opinion of international bank- 
ers places gold as the only honest basis for 
international exchange—and with no gen- 
uine moves being made in that direction, 
we had better begin to wonder why again. 
We are being told that this honest move 
will take place as soon as things become 
stabilized—but we are not being told that it 
takes the move to do the stabilizing. So we 
go recklessly on, with the cart ahead of the 
horse, hoping that we can stay on the grade 
until a wider place is found to swap ends. 

The restoration of monetary order through 
the convertibility of currencies, with un- 
questionable exchange rates, is the only 
key that will unlock the door to world sta- 
bility. This key cannot be made of promis- 
sory notes, because scraps of paper have al- 
ways been burned by the ambitions of man. 
On the other hand, gold will always stand 
firm because of its indestructibility and 
tangible bond between nations; it is by all 
Teason, therefore, the most desirable sub- 
stance for the keymaker’s die. However, 
thére is not enough gold in existence to 
make a key of sufficient size to fit the pres- 
ent lock. So if the door to stability is going 
to be opened, either gold must be revalued to 
the necessary price level for parity require- 
ments, or the lock must be shrunken by a 
devastating depressionary effort. From the 
American viewpoint the profits from gold 
revaluation could be sterilized for the pur- 
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pose of establishing a stabilization fund, 
This fund could be used, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Treasurer, for the 
purpose of adapting flexibility to the supply 
of proper money until such time that gold 
production and related problems could be 
adjusted, Such a fund could also act as a 
backlog for the redemption of our foreign- 
held short-term dollars, 

Insuring our security with gold, revalued 
to a new standard along such lines would 
not be inflationary because the increased 
difference in reserve gold, being frozen, 
would not reflect in money supply; unless 
called upon as needed for that purpose. 
Instead, it would relieve our obligation of 
furnishing a dollar standard” for the rest 
of the world; it would place gold production 
in limited competition with reserve bank 
rediscount profits, which would be a healthy 
step; it would increase-the production of 
proper money (ie-gold) as insurance against 
runaway “credit money” ratios; it would al- 
low the supply of gold to keep pace with the 
growing economic and population needs; it 
would restore the rights of the individual as 
free men to own and store gold as wealth; it 
would stop the sale of monetary gold for 
industrial uses; it wohid develop a free mar- 
ket that would eventually establish the true 
value of gold; it would rebuild ghost towns 
and mend heartbreaks; it would reestablish 
badly needed community payrolls; but above 
all it would till the soil for international 
peace and plant confidence, honesty and 
trust between all nations and their peoples. 

In order to accomplish these things and 
avoid monetary insaneness, it must be recog- 
nized that new money must be born in pro- 
portion to the increase in population, if un- 
bearable debts are not to be forced upon the 
laps of our children. Because for each child 
born above the death rate, either additional 
money or monetized debt is needed for 
cradle to grave care. Now. since the in- 
crease-ratio of the world’s population has 
overshadowed the increase-ratio of the 
world's gold production by approximately 20 
to 1 in the last 15 years, Congress should 
be aware of the fact that we need more gold 
production—not less—and that our mone- 
tary policy is now being used only as a tool 
for the willful devaluation of our dollar. 
This expands money supply with improper 
debts and seriously confuses inflation with 
prosperity. 

Advancing the price of gold to a realistic 
level in conformity with the present in- 
flated production costs is the only way to ef- 
fectively increase the supply of gold—and 
Congress Is the only commission in the world 
with the power to do this job! So let's 
hope—with all of our might—that Congress 
does not fail to recognize the d 
cause, if they do not—it does not mean that 
the dangers will cease to exist, ri 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
of Tuesday, February 18, 1958: 

THe House COMMITTEE REPORT oN Reps 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has just released its annual report 
for 1957. The report contains some sobering 
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facts. Once given to posing openly as a gen- 
wine political party, the Communist Party 
dis now a deeply secret underground appara- 
tus for subversive infiltration and propa- 
ganda. 

The committee states that the Commies 
have penetrated key Government agencies 
and have obtained scientific information 
which has helped Russia to develop its nu- 
clear weapons and outer space devices; and 
that they are continuing to do this, as well 
as stepping up their recruitment of new 
converts to the cause. It seems that the 
party is making up in dedicated strategy and 
action for its apparent loss of funds and 
card-carrying members. 

‘The release of this report should do much 
to stop the relaxing of our vigilance. There 
has of late been far too much evidence of 
indifference by our citizens, much of it in- 
duced by a false feeling that the danger of 
internal subversion is now slight, if indeed 
not over. Congress and its hard-working 
committee have not contributed to this re- 
laxing. But the United States Supreme 
Court has done just that. 

Its recent interpretation of the Smith Act 
in the appeal of the California Communist 
leaders did two things that disc ef- 
forts to combat the Reds. It tied the hands 
of the FBI and the United States attorneys 
throughout the land. And it gave a tre- 
mendous boost to the morale of the party 
leaders, which helps to account for the re- 
newed vigor of the party that the House com- 
mittee now deplores. 

As pointed out by bar members and re- 
sponsible men in Government service, the 
decision was weak as a matter of constitu- 
tional law, for it reversed the original de- 
cision that approved the Smith Act. So 
flimsy were the distinctions that the judges 
gave for reaching a different conclusion in 
1957, 6 years later, that most thinking peo- 
ple felt the judges just didn't like the Smith 
Act, didn't like the idea of Congress curb- 
ing political free speech except in times of 
obvious violent overthrow. 

This judicial discouragement has resulted 
in United States attorneys throwing up their 
hands and refusing to prosecute further a 
hopeless cause. Now the House committee 
sounds a call to action. Now Congress should 
repass the Smith Act in words unmistakably 
conforming to the Supreme Courts views. 

Let them write in the statute that advocat- 
ing forcible overthrow means advocating 
actual violent action as soon as the time 
seems right, and that this constitutes an 
immediate threat and not just as abstract 
philosophical discussion. Then the Supreme 
Court would have a hard time discharging 
convicted Communists. Then Federal prose- 
cutors could bring defendants into court 
with renewed vigor. Convictions and jail 
sentences would follow, as they did before 
the Court turned soft. And that would be 


good, 


A Highly Intelligent Letter From a GI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESZNTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter I have re- 
cently received from a GI stationed over- 
seas on the subject of Army morale. I 
am withholding the signature: 

Em: I rend an article which you wrote 
for a magazine a few months ago on the 
draft. In the most recent issue of Newsweek 
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magazine, there Is a similar piece, the difer- 
ence being, that Newsweek goes into detail 
on the problem of low morale in the Armed 
Forces, , 

It is about time that the current attitude 
of the American fighting man be noticed by 
someone other than his superior officers, who 
seem to be too busy with inspections and 
“scratching each other's: back” with favorable 
efficiency reports. 

Iam a member of the United States Army, 
stationed in France, and if you are familiar 
with the details of the Newsweek article, 
then you may apply them to my situation 
and my unit. 

Morale is not merely low. It is non- 
existent. It’s grounded. This can be traced 
to the refusal of the military to adjust to 
the 20th century—and its refusal to admit 
that the enlisted man is primarily a man, 
not a serf. 

The reference to "epit and polish” is well 
put. Excessive Gl-ing (cleaning, scrubbing, 
etc.) is standard in my outfit. We have 
been on a sand-the-floor binge since Decem- 
ber. Along with this stress upon “standing 
tall.“ have followed restrictions and fre- 
quent work details after the regular duty 
hours. 

This empharis upon work details has 
reached the point where it takes 10 minutes 
a day to screen the bulletin board, glancing 
at the numerous rosters to see if one’s name 
has been tapped for some grubby toll. 

Naturally, the men resent this constant 
spit and polish push, The Army, naturally, 
increases the harassing necessary (it feels) 
to get work done. 

And so it goes—day after day after day 
after day. 

In the light of the (complaining) I've 
done, it will sound strange to say that I like 
my Army job. 

I do, I don't like the forced role of a 
domestic. But my work during duty hours 
is directly applicable to my plans for civilian 
life. 

Unfortunately, the majority of draftees 
and many enlistecs, are not so blessed. They 
are square pegs in round holes, thus increas- 
ing their discontentment. 

Low morale, in my opinion, is related to 
these questions: Must conscription equal 
servitude? Should a military tour ot duty be 
the same as the working day of a scrubwom- 
an? Should a soldier be a janitor? 

There is your low morale. This is why a 
GI feels more like a member of the depart- 
ment of sanitation than a member of the 
Department of the Army. Treat a man as if 
he were a child, and he'll either be a rebel 
or a child, neither of which is an asset to a 
military machine. 

Perennial GI parties aren't the only factors 
killing morale. 

Such examples of cinemascopic ignorance 
as training (utterly useless) are others. 

The week's training for me consists of the 
following: A whole day in the post theater, 
listening to lectures on -military justice. 
The following morning (4 hours) I shall 
spend listening to similar speeches given by 
sergeants who leave much to be desired as 
speakers, and especially as thinkers. On Sat- 
urday, the following day, I shall have 4 hours 
of training which will be devoted to in- 
spections, marching, etc. What amounts to 
2 full days (working days) is being taken up 
with activities which in no way increase in- 
terest in the service, nor do they contribute 
to the job production. 

T have less than 8 months remaining on my 
overseas tour, which I intend to finish with 
honorable service and as good a job as I can. 

But I'll be darned if I call it a privilege 
to watch myself, and others like me, turned 
from a man into a low-pald maid. While or- 
ficers’ clubs flourish, enlisted men sleep in 
substendard billets (mine was condemned by 
the Alr Force os being unfit to live in). While 
officers scan dccuments for personal r, 1. f. 
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notices, enlisted men read work rosters, won- 
dering how many hours of menial tasks will 
be put in this week. 

What incentive an American fighting man 
may have is thus smothered. He doesn’t give 
a darn. And that is low morale. The Army 
doesn't care, why should I, he says. 

If a dedicated, highly professional soldier 
as Lieutenant General Gavin had to quit— 
what other state can’ morale be in but low? 

I want to do my best. But I want to do it 
as aman. If military service is necessary, 
at least let me do it on my feet, not on my 
hands and knees. ) 

Respectfully, 


Soviet Bloc Raises Its Bid for 
Latin American Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
appearing in the New York Times of 
March 2, 1958: 

Sovier BLOC Ratsrs Its BID For 
Latin AMERICAN TRADE 
(By Herbert L. Matthews) 

The threat of the Soviet bloc’s economic 
penetration of Latin American is like the lit- 
tle black cloud on the horizon. The barom- 
eter is falling, the wind is blowing toward 
us, the storm is going to hit. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message on January 9, issued the 
warning that we should not be misled into 
thinking that Russia would only use military 
aggression to achieve her aim of world con- 
quest. Testifying before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act last Monday, Secretary 
of State Dulles said that the Soviet aid-and- 
trade offensive was a greater danger to the 
United States than open armed attack. On 
January 3 the State Department had issued 
a summary of The Soviet Bloc Economic 
Offensive in Less-Developed Areas. 

All this means that we are forewarned. 
The Soviet bloc offensive (one must think 
in terms of the whole bloc, because about 
half the activity comes from the European 
satellites) is as yet largely confined to Asia 
and the Middle East. The program in Africa 
is just getting under way, That in Latin 
America is more advanced, but is also obvi- 
ously only beginning. 

TOTAL NOT YET LARGE 

The actual figures are deceptive. In fact, 
Soviet-bloc trade with Latin America in 1957 
totaled only about 6210 million, compared to 
$244 million in 1956 and a record $335 million 
in 1955. Of this trade, 90 percent was car- 
ried on with Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
Cuban sugar sales amounted for most of the 
remainder. Offers of credit have so far been 
confined largely to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. To take an overall figure, United 
States grants and credits given in foreign 
aid have amounted to more than 660 billion. 
Soviet-bloe aid has not quite reached the 
$2-billion mark, 

On the basis of these figures an unwary 
observer might well ask: What is all the fuss 
about? The answer is easy and disturbing: 
It lies in the intentions and capabilities of 
the Sovlet bloc in 1953 and its potentialities 
in the coming years. 
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Until 1953 the Soviet Union relied on 
political activities in countries and regions 
beyond the boundaries of the solid bloc of 
Communist nations, There were the Commu- 
nist parties everywhere, through which Mos- 
cow worked, and no less than 13 major inter- 
national front organizations each with 
dozens of subsidiary organizations all over 
the world. They cover such subjects. as 
youth, labor, international trade, women and 
journalism. They emphasize national liber- 
ation and, particularly in Latin America, 
economic independence. 

Nominally the Communist party is legal in 
only five Latin American republics—Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, and Uruguay. 
However, there are a number of countries 
where the technical illegality is not enforced. 
Communism, for instance, has been against 
the law in Brazil since 1947, yet our State 
Department estimates Brazilian membership 
in the Communist Party today at 50,000, 
Argentina now has the largest party, with 
about 80,000. For this the country has the 
former dictator. Gen. Juan Perón, to thank, 
since he created u climate for them and sur- 
reptitiously encouraged important elements 
among them. 

However, taking the picture as a whole, 
political communism is not a threat any- 
where in Latin America. What might be 
called economic communism is another mat- 
ter, and with totalitarian states economics 
and politics are inseparable. 


SOVIET CREDIT AVAILABLE 


The Soviet Union plus its satellites have 
now reached a point where they are in a posi- 
tion to grant credits, buy raw materials and 
export manufactured goods. The greater 
part of the trade now going on with Latin 
America is, in fact, the purchase of raw ma- 
terials and the shipment of machinery. This 
is a genuine, economic base for trade and is 
the one which dominates United States trade 
with Latin America. The Russians are mov- 
ing in at a time of inflation and falling com- 
Modity prices in which primary producers are 
finding it Increasingly difficult to sell their 
* commodities in normal cash markets. 

Hence, when the Russian or other Com- 
Munist-bloc trade missions come along with 
tempting offers, the Latin Americans must 
be expected to sell. Official trade missions 
are going from Argentina and Brazil to the 
Soviet bloc. The Soviet bloc is beginning 
to take part in Latin American trade fairs, 
like the Czech exhibition at the Jalisco Fair 
in Mexico in February and the Golden An- 
niversary Fair in Buenos Aires now under- 
way. Technical assistance, a field we have 
almost monopolized since the war, is now 
being offered from the Soviet bloc. As is 
well known, the Russians are currently grad- 
uating more engineers and scientists than 
the United States, and they will be increas- 
ingly available. 

The handicaps that we, as a free enter- 
Prise, capitalistic trader, face in competition 
with a Socialist trader are giving American 
leaders cause for worry, The Soyiet bloc 
aid is always in the form of easy credits, 
generally 2.5 percent stretching over 12 years, 
which is much better than the Export-Im- 
port Bank, World Bank, or American private 
investors, can offer. The Soviets, for in- 
stance, can lose in a deal with Argentina 

and pick up the loss in a deal with Peru, 
Or they can deliberately make an unprofita- 
ble economic deal for political gains. They 
do not need to pay any regard to ordinary 
commercial considerations. We do. They 
do not need any economic justification for 
their transactions. We cannot do business 
that way, except for our occasional grants- 
in-aid to a country like Bolivia to prevent 
absolute hunger. 

The Russians can make their own people 
do without certain commodities or capital 
goods and export them. We cannot do that, 
For us trade naturally has important po- 
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litical corollaries but the main thing is the 
commercial transaction. Nikita Khrushchev 
has said quite frankly that the U. 5. S. R 
values trade more for political than economic 
reasons, 

KHRUSHCHEV'S INTERVIEW 

He gave an interview to Brazilian news- 
papermen in Moscow in November 1957, for 
instance, in which he, on the one hand, ex- 
pressed the desire to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions between Moscow and Rio de Janeiro 
and on the other hand held out the lure of 
big trade offers and technical assistance. 
Following that interview, Soviet credit offers 
of up to $750 million were reported and there 
was talk of large purchases of Brazilian cof- 
fee in exchange for industrial equipment. 
There were also rumors of Polish credit of- 
fers of $250 million to be invested in the 
steel- and iron-mining industries, 

In both Brazil and Argentina the Soviet 
bloc is taking advantage of the oll national- 
ism." Both these countries make heavy and 
very costly purchases abroad of oil; both are 
potentially big producers of oil but they want 
to develop thelr own industries. They will 
not let American or British firms in to de- 
velop the resources as has been done in 
Venezuela. 

TEMPTING OFFERS ‘ 


So the Russian bloc steps in with offers of 
material and equipment on very easy terms 
of payment and of technical assistance, 
Such offers are tempting. Meanwhile, Com- 
munist agents seek to discredit American 
business everywhere in Latin America, to 
disparage American products, to criticize 
American financial measures and to stir up 
labor troubles. 

They are beginning to get results and they 
must be expected to get more and more re- 
sults as time passes. As the State Depart- 
ment document said last January, most 
signs point to a continued increase in the 
trade of the less developed countries with 
the Soviet bloc. Latin America is definitely 
a less developed and in most cases an under- 
developed area. 

The Soviet challenge is clear. How to 
meet it is a controversial problem. Some 
Americans feel the answer lies in greater 
Government assistance and this is what the 
Latin countries would prefer. Most Ameri- 
can exporters would prefer to see Washing- 
ton help the free-enterprise system, In any 
event, the challenge has to be met to avold 
political dangers which would be far greater 
than any possible economic losses. 


— 


Coosa- Alabama River Story 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include for the Recorp the fifth in a 
series of articles which I have prepared 
on the great Coosa-Alabama River sys- 
tem in Alabama: 

THE Coosa-ALABAMA River SToR¥Y—Part V: 
NAVIGATION THE GOAL 
(By KENNETH A. Roserts, Member of 
Congress) 

New dam construction will not appease 
aie who dream of a new Coosa-Alabama 

ver. 

The potential of the basin will, in their 
estimation, remain unfulfilled until the riv- 
erway is navigable from the hills of Rome, 


Ga., to Mobile Harbor. 
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That is why Congressmen, civic and busi- 
ness leaders are watching closely a Corps of 
Engineers study of shipping—both ayailable 
and possible—on the river. 

Half of the study is complete. It shows 
navigation feasible from Montgomery south- 
ward ö 


The remainder of the report, it is expected, 
will show a similar feasibility for the Coosa 
River so provisions for locks can be made 
simultaneously with the bunang of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. dams, 

The situatión on the Alabama River ap- 
pears more firm than that of its sister, the 
Coosa. The Federal Government now is 
planning for a $110 million project which 
would provide a navigation channel 9 feet 
deep from the mouth of the Alabama to 
Montgomery by means of low-lift lock and 
gam at Claiborne, two higher dams with locks 
and power installations at Millers Ferry and 
Jones Bluff, and supplemental channel work 
on the river below Claiborne. 

But this project, too, has been the victim 
of the kinds of delays and setbacks which 
have plagued the upper stretches of the 
waterway. 

General planning only has been done on 
the individual structures, and when Alabama 
Congressmen joined basin officials in trying 
to get $150,000 for the Millers Ferry Dam 
during the past session of Congress, they 
were unsuccessful. The effort will be re- 
newed during the present session. 

What are the chances that the Government 
will be convinced the river should be navi- 
gable from one end to the other? Alabam- 
lans think they are 5 

In the first part of their survey, Army 
engineers estimated about 2 million tons 
of freight a year will pass through the 
Montgomery to the gulf section, making de- 
velopment worthwhile from an economic 
standpoint. 

Officials estimate that freight tonnage pos- 
sible from Rome to Montgomery would per- 
haps, double that of the lower waterway. 
Heavy industry at Rome, Gadsden, Annis- 
ton, Talladega, Sylacauga, and Childersburg 
would account for the heavy tonnage. 

If the benefit-cost ratio is favorable, the 
way would be cleared for the Government to 
add locks to the power dams. The full po- 
tential of the riverway could be nearer uti- 
lization. Next: Basis for hopes, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include for the Recorp the sixth in a 
series of articles which I have prepared 
on the great Coosa-Alabama River sys- 
tem in Alabama: 

THE Coosa-ALaBAMa River Story—Part VI: 
Basis FOR Horses 
(By KENNETH A. Roserts, Member of 
_ Congress) 

The assets of the Coosa-Alabama River 
give credence to the great expectations which 
have spanned the years with unwavering 
vigor. > 

The persistence of predictions Involving the 
river makes the most objective observer be- 
lieve that there must be some truth in these 
speculations. 

More than 70 years ago, Rev. B. F. Riley 
voided one of the prophesies. This historian 
said the waterway from Rome, Ga., to Mobile 
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will be opened to “spread all around * * * 
industry, prosperity and wealth.” 

Last fall, Robert F. Henry, president of 
Coosa-Alabama River Improvement Associa- 
tion, updated the situation. He said: 

“The way is now open for the Federal 
Government, in partnership with private in- 
dustry, to finish the Job along the Coosa-Ala- 
bama system. If the Government will put 
locks on the power company dams on the 
Coosa and will build three proposed dams on 
the Alabama, the entire system will be open 
for navigation. It will make this valley 
blossom like a rose.” 1 

In the face of this optimism, let us exam- 
ine the assets of the waterway. 

Considered one of the 10 great river sys- 
tems in the country, the Coosa-Alabama cov- 
ers an area of 23,000 square miles. It flows 
from its headwaters—the Etowah and 
Oostanaula Rivers at Rome, 3,000 feet above 
sea level—down the Blue Ridge Mountains 
southwesterly across the Piedmont plateau, 
picking up the Tallapoosa River to form the 
Alabama River, then down to the lowlands 
of the gulf coastal plain to join the Tom- 
bigbee River in forming Mobile River just 
north of Mobile Bay. 

The course runs through a basin blessed 
with mild, equable climate. There is abun- 
dant, well-distributed rainfall; large areas of 
fertile soil; flourishing timberland; rich and 
varied mineral resources; and a diversity of 
industry. 

Minerals include bauxite, Selma chalk, 
elays, coal, iron ores, Fuller’s earth, gold, 
graphite, granite, marble, slate, mica, ochre, 
lime, manganese, gravel, sand, silica, asbes- 
tos—the list goes on and on. Some are 
mined; others He waiting. 

At its Rome origins, the waterway is in a 
country of textiles, paper and metal products. 
Passing the Weiss Dam site at Centre, Ala., 
the Coosa enters Gadsden, home of heavy 
industry. Among Its products are steel, rub- 
ber, textiles, pipe and metal goods. 

At the tri-county junction of Etowah, Cal- 
houn and St. Clair, the river enters Alabama’s 
Fourth Congressional District. In its course 
to the gulf, the waterway will touch 7 of 
a district's 8 counties, Next: Tracing the 
river, 


Coosa-Alabama River Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include for the Record the seventh in a 
ecries of articles which I have prepared 
on the great Coosa-Alabama River 
system in Alabama: 

THE Coosa-ALaBAMA RIVER Srony—Parrt VII: 
‘TRACING THE RIVER 
(By KENNETH A. Roserts, Member of 
Congress) 

In its wandering course to the gulf, the 
Coosa-Alabanra waterway unfolds a repre- 
sentative look at Alabama—particularly the 
Fourth Congressional District—and hints at 
the growth navigation would bring to this 
basin, 

Leaving the industrial centers at Rome, 
Ga.„ and Gadsden, the river passes along 
Calhoun County, another site of industrial 
dominance over agriculture. 

Anniston, east of the river by a few miles, 
is center of the industry—textiles, pipe, 
metal products, chemicals, and electronic 
tubes are important—and is the largest city 
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in the Fourth District, but third to Mont- 
gomery and Gadsden in size of cities passed 
by the river. Here are two large military 
installations, Fort McClellan and Anniston 
Ordnance Depot. 

To the west lies St. Clair County. Less 
industrialized than her neighbor, St. Clair 
has textiles, manufacturers of brick, cast 
iron pipe and cement. This stretch of the 
Coosa Is rich in soils—the red limestone solls 
are among Alabama’s best—and forests 
abound. 

Now forming part of the Talladega-St. 
Clair Counties boundary, the river goes 
deeper into timber country, bordering the 
great Talladega National Forest. Talladega 
County is one of Alabama's most industrial- 
ized. Industry varies from textiles at Talla- 
dega, to newsprint at Childersburg, to marble 
mining at Sylacauga. The large Alabama 
Ordnance Works powder plant is at Chiders- 
burg. 

Clay. east of Talladega, Is the only Fourth 
District county not touched by the river, 
but the waterway could tremendously af- 
fect this county. Clay is the “graphite cen- 
ter" of the United States, and there is lum- 
bering and the mining of mica. 

The Coosa widens as it enters Coosa 
County, after prassing Wilsonville in Shelby, 
site of a huge new powerplant. Lay and 
Mitchell Dams span the river between Coosa 
and Chilton Counties. Only slightly indus- 
trialized, Coosa has an abundance of tim- 
ber and minerals—including tin—and is 
ripe for river development. 

Entering Elmore County, the river flows 
into Lake Jordan. Eimore has moderate 
industry—lumbering and textiles are here— 
and minerals, including gravel, quartz, and 
limestone. The river bends westward after 
passing Wetumpka and combines with the 
Tallapoosa River to form the Alabama River. 

The river dips down to Montgomery, site 
of greatest industry, before flowing west to 
form the southern border of Autauga 
County. Prattville, to the north, claims a 
majority of the industry—meat processing, 
textiles, lumbering—in the high-agricultural 
county. 

Dallas is the last of Fourth District coun- 
ties in the river’s course. Tenth largest 
in the State, Dallas county contains Selma, 
the District's second biggest city. The land 
is rich in agricultural products. Lumber and 
wood products are among the 100 industries 
5 the county. Here too is Craig Air Force 

ase. 

Near Millers Ferry, the river leaves the 
Fourth District. Ahead lie Wilcox, Monroe, 
Clark, Baldwin, and Mobile Counties—and 
Mobile Bay. Next: Time for Culmination. 


Coosa-Alabama River Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include for the Reconrp the final install- 
ment in a series of articles which I have 
prepared on the great Coosa-Alabama 
River system. As will be obvious from 
reading this and the other articles, I am 
very much interested in complete de- 
velopment of this waterway and I believe 
it behooves the Members of Congress to 
assay the tremendous potential that 
could be unlcashed to benefit the entire 
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Nation, if this development were brought 
about. 

Following is the last in my series: 

Tue Coosa-ALaBaMa River Strory—Part VIII: 
TIME ron CULMINATION 
(By KENNETH A. Roberts, Member of 
Congress) 

Here, in the Coosa-Alabama Valley, we 
have everything necessary for the building 
of a second Ruhr Valley. Now is the time to 
culminate the dreams we have had for this 
area. 

We have approximately one-third of the 
people of Alabama in our valley and this in- 
cludes ah adequate labor supply for new 
industries. 

We have more mineral resources than any 
other section of Alabama, including many 
vital to the defense of our Nation, and heavy 
timber forests. 

We have power enough for the long range 
development of the industrial empire in the 
Coosa Valley. When the Coosa dams are 
complete, some 360,000 kilowatts will be 
added and the Wilsonville steam plant will 
supply another million kilowatts to the 
capacity of the Alabama and Georgia Pow- 
er Cos. 

In short, we have all that it takes to 
make our area take on new life, all ex- 
cept the actual doing of it. Though the 
efforts to secure our dream have bridged 
a century, these efforts often have been in- 
sufficient, even complacent. And, as the 
Bible states, “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” 

Believing that first things come first, we 
must insist that other river developments 
which are of less consequence to the bene- 
fit of Alabama and the Nation now take 
a back seat while full support is thrown 
behind the Coosa-Alabama, 

Consider what full development of the 
Coosa-Alabama would bring: additional pow- 
er for industrial development, full empioy- 
ment for the valley’s people, freedom from 
disastrous floods, development of valuable 
mineral resources, adequate facilities for 
recreation for the young and the old, and 
the development of an industrial fairyland 
which would strengthen our national de- 
fense and security. 

Industries are leaving the other parts of 
the country every day and finding new loca- 
tions in the South. They prefer sites along 
waterways. 

If Alabama is to move with the South, she 
must utilize her greatest undeveloped asset. 
The bounty of the Coosa-Alabama River sys- 
tem must be recognized. 

We must not rest until our dream—closer 
to reality now than at any other previous 
time—is realized. 


Support for H. R. 8002 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the debate on the floor with 
respect to H. R. 8002, I feel it appro- 
priate to place in the Recorn, for the 
thoughtful consideration of my col- 
leagues the following editorials, the first 
of which appeared in the March 3, 1958, 
edition of the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
and the second appeared in the March 
3, 1958, edition of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch; 
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[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of March 3, 1958] 
SHOWDOWN ON Mosssack UNITED STATES 

BUDGETING 6 

At long last the House of Congress will 
get a chance this week to debate and vote 
on one of the most vital Hoover Commis- 
sion reforms—H. R. 8002, which would junk 
horse-and-buggy Federal financing methods 
for recognized modern procedure. 

This is among the most important issues 
before this Congress, if not the least under- 
stood. It is especially significant now in a 
period of rising Washington costs, It can 
save taxpayers millions, perhaps billions of 
dollars, 

The measure, twice passed unanimously in 
the Senate, has been clogged by obstruction- 
ist tactics in the House. Standpat battlers 
for a status quo have used every device to 
block its consideration from the floor. Now 
it will be forced to open consideration, but 
opponents have dug in for a last-ditch fight. 

The legislation would require annual ac- 
crued expenditure budgeting by the Gov- 
ernment. In plain language, that means it 
would give back to Congress its right to 
check and control long-term approapriations 
on a year-to-year basis, It would return to 
Congress power over the Federal purse 
strings, as the Constitution clearly intended 
that Congress have. 

The legislation has been shorn of this 
authority, in large measure, by the system of 
appropriating lump sums for programs that 
run years. When Congress once votes money 
for such projects, it has no further control 
over the funds no matter how long the 
spending takes. k 

The result has been to pile heavy money 
backlogs in the pipelines of Federal depart- 
ments or agencies. Last summer, authori- 
tative estimate wes that $70 billion of such 
carryover funds existed. Under present 
methods, Congress is powerless to do any- 
thing about this money. Obviously pile-up 
of tax billions in this manner encourages in- 
efficiency and waste, It sabotages effective 
budgeting. 

Congress should have annual review of all 
such moneys. It would obtain such power 
under H. R. 8002. Congress should have full 
authority to curtail, change, or end such 
spending from year to year. Government 
should be allowed to pay in a fiscal year only 
for goods and services obtained in that year. 
Under the proposed law, such powers would 
be afforded. 

A classic example quoted to show need for 
this budgeting reform was the $12,500,000,000 
appropriated during the Korean war for 
tanks, guns, and other military hardware. 
A month after the fiscal year began, the con- 
flict in Korea ended. But expenditures of 
the billions allotted to supplies for this war 
did not. Four years later the Army was still 
spending the funds, free from congressional 
review or bar. 

No business head, or housewife for that 
matter, would dream of managing money 
that way. It would be preposterous that 
Government continue such sloppy fiscal hab- 
its, especially when Washington is digging 
80 hard for misalle and space needs. 

President Eisenhower, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Budget Director, the Comp- 
troller General, accounting and other fi- 
nance experts of the Nation support this bill, 

The showdown finally impends. Aggra- 
vated, stubborn, and frustrating delays must 
be dissipated. This measure should be 
passed by the House and established a law 
of the Nation. It is irrefutably in the na- 
tional interest. 
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From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
March 3. 1958] 
RoaDsLOcK IN THE HOUSE 


A much-needed Federal budget reform is 
scheduled for debate and vote in the House 
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of Representatives Wednesday. We hope 
that this time the House, which has twice 
frustrated unanimous Senate votes on the 
measure, will act with more responsibility. 
The reform—annual accrued expenditure 
budgeting—has been recommended by the 
second Hoover Commission, by President 
Eisenhower, and by leading accounting and 
budgeting experts. 

What it would do would be to give Con- 
gress continuing control over appropriations 
for long-term programs. As it is, funds are 
appropriated in a lump sum for a long-range 
program and Congress thereafter has little 
or nothing to say about it. The President 
also has little control over the spending once 
authority to incur obligations has been ap- 
portioned by the Budget Bureau, 

At present some $70 billion out of control 
by Congress or the President is thus wander- 
ing around the executive departments. Por- 
tions of it may be deobligated and spent for 
purposes other than those for which it was 
appropriated. 

Under the proposed new method, Congress 
would appropriate for ‘long-range projects 
only 1 year at a time, and review the projects 
annually. Eventually the multi-billion-dol- 
lar carryover could be reduced by the simple 
process of not adding to it. Near chaos in 
one large area of budgeting would be replaced 
by at least semiorder. We should think the 
basic good business of it would commend 
itself as easily to the House as to the Senate. 


Measures Proposed To Meet Present 
Economic Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for 
an emergency public works program. 
Immediate action is necessary to correct 
the recessionary condition of our econ- 
omy which daily grows worse. Signs of 
serious trouble are present in all sectors 
of the economy—employment is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds; farm con- 
ditions are worsening; credit is restricted 
and interest rates are high; production 
in the basic industries has been dras- 
tically curtailed; the rate of business 
failure has soared to unprecedented 
heights; businessman, worker, and con- 
sumer are uneasy about the futuré. In 
the light of all this, the administration 
is dragging its feet and imploring us all 
to smile, close our eyes and with blind 
faith wait, wait, wait. : 

If the Eisenhower administration re- 
fuses to accept its responsibilities, I sug- 
gest that the legislative branch step in 
and take immediate corrective action. 

Fortunately, our country has the know- 
how, the resources, and the backlog of 
needed public works and projects on 
which only action is needed to prevent 
a depression. 

I recommend the following programs 
to be carried out at the earliest possible 
date: 

First. The massive Federal highway 
program should be accelerated. We 
have had advance planning on this pro- 
gram so could move very quickly. 
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Second. The tight-money policy must 
be totally abandoned and action taken 
to correct its serious consequences which 
are still very much in evidence., 

Third. A liberalization of credit is nec- 
essary in order to stimulate the home 
building industry and to augment con- 
sumers purchasing power. My GI home 
loan bill, H. R. 10764, is designed to ac- 
complish this purpose, 

Fourth. Aid to small business is re- 
quired in order to reverse the trend 
toward concentration and allow expan- 
sion of qualified companies. Accord- 
ingly, I have introduced H. R. 9959 to 
provide necessary tax relief and H. R. 
10980, the Small Business Investment 
Corporation bill which would meet the 
small business need for equity capital. 

Fifth. The personal exemption for in- 
come tax should be increased from $600 
to $800. My bill, H. R. 809, would ac- 
complish this. 

Sixth. Urban redevelopment can and 
should be accelerated. 

Seventh. Farm conditions must be im- 
proved. 

Eighth. I am introducing a public 
works bill to check the growth of unem- 
ployment by providing for Federal as- 
sistance to States and local governments 
for the construction of needed public 
works and improvements. School con- 
struction is an important need which 
could be met by such a program. 

It is in the nature of the case that these 
programs will have no effect for several 
months. That is why immediate action 
is required. If we wait too long as we 
once did, recovery will take years, need- 
less human suffering will occur and 
American strength will be dissipated. 

In these words I am not prophesying 
gloom or doom. Rather, the opposite is 
true. I am prophesying continued eco- 
nomic strength if we face our difficulties 
with courage, vigor, and wise, forward 
looking policies. 


New Look and Old in Communist Policy 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I inelude the following articles 
from the Los Angeles Times: 

From the Los Angeles Times of January 15, 
1958] 
Russia AND SATELLITES—New Loox AND OLD 
IN COMMUNIST POLICY 


(By Robert G. Neumann) 
I 


The death of Josef Stalin on March 3, 1953, 
brought about considerable changes, both in 
the Soviet Union and in Moscow’s relation- 
ship to the satellite countries. 

The new rulers, especially Georgi Mal- 
enkov, did not have Stalin’s tremendous 
authority and hence considered it desirable 
to strengthen their position by a moderate 
liberalization of the dictatorship of the 
Soviet Union. 
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While this did not go too far, a certain 
relaxation of the atmosphere was neverthe- 
less unmistakable and added to the stability 
of the new course. But it became equally 
clear that while the new look may have 
strengthened the hands of the new leaders in 
Moscow, it weakened Moscow's control over 
the satellite empire. 

The riots and revolts in East Berlin and 
East Germany on June 17, 1953, the first such 
uprisings within the Communist orbit, pro- 
vided telling evidence that all was far from 
well in those countries, and that a sullen 
and rebellious population was merely waiting 
for a sign of weakness or confusion in Mos- 
cow in order to cause serious difficulties and 
even disintegration. 

The events in East Germany probably con- 
tributed to the downfall of Malenkov and 
to the rise of Nikita Khrushchev. But there 
was no appreciable change in the policy 
which culminated in the latter’s pilgrimage 
with Bulganin to Tito and in Khrushchev's 
amazing speech of revelation and condemna- 
tion against Stalin. 

The new look in Russian policy gave rise 
to considerable optimism abroad, especially 
in Europe, where people hoped that there 
would also be a new look in Russian foreign 
policy. Although the American Government 
entertained doubts about the profoundity of 
Russia's changes, it did give in to great pres- 
sure at home and abroad and agreed to the 
summit conference in the summer of 1955. 

This meeting of President Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Eden, and Premier Faure with 
Bulganin and Khrushchey created a short 
period of ostensible goodwill. But it pro- 
duced no tangible results. None of the 
problems which caused tension came one tota 
closer to a solution. And the second Geneva 
conference of Foreign Ministers in November 
1955, which was to implement the decisions 
of the summit conference, ended in complete 
deadlock. 

However, the forces set in motion by the 
period of relaxation within the Communist 
empire were not so quickly laid to rest. On 
June 28, 1956, the workers of Poznan, Po- 
land, began to riot, an event which culmi- 
mated in the removal of Poland's Stalinist 
leaders. Wladisiaw Gomulka, an old-line 
Communist who had been purged by Stalin, 
returned to power. At the same time Hun- 
gary's Stalinist dictator, Matyas Rakosi, was 
also replaced by a nationalist Communist, 
Imre Nagy. 

The Polish uprising was essentially a Com- 
munist affair, well organized and led by Com- 
munists who were by no means prowestern. 
Gomulka had been the architect of the Com- 
munist victory over the western-oriepted 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk in 1947 which gave the 
Communists complete domination of Poland. 

In Hungary the leadership of the revolu- 
tionary forces quickly passed into the hands 
of determined anti-Communists. While 
Imre Nagy appeared as the nominal leader, 
well-known anti-Communists like Bela 
Kovacs, Anna Kethly, Cardinal Mindszenty 
rose behind Nagy. 

The difference between those two re- 
bellions decided, after a short period of in- 
decision, the policy of Moscow. Evidently 
the Gomulka regime in Pulond constituted 
the maximum concession which the Soviet 
leadership was willing to give. An outright 
anti-Communist regime, however, was in- 
tolerable to Moscow, and the Hungarian rev- 
olution was drowned by Russia in a sea of 
blood. 

The crushing of the Hungarian revolution 
revealed once again the extraordinary solidity 
and exemplary discipline of world commun- 
ism. There were a number of spectacular de- 
fections and important losses among fellow 
travelers, but when the smoke of controversy 
cleared away, the Communist parties emerged 
as strong as ever. 

The Hungarian tragedy was compounded 
by the fact that it coincided with the bitter 
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division within the western camp over the 
British-French-Israeli military intervention 
in Egypt. It must remain a moot question 
whether the West, and especially America, 
would have reacted more forcefully had the 
Suez crisis not intervened. Although Amer- 
ica expressed its sympathy, and open inter- 
vention was not forthcoming for fear of 
creating a third world war. 

Nevertheless, there has been no return to 
the monolithic uniformity of the Stalinists. 
In Poland, Gomulka’s brand of national 
communism has resulted In a relatively freer 
atmosphere than Poland has known since 
1947. Poland and its leadership are still 
Communist, there is no political freedom, 
and the freedom of speech and press is cer- 
tainly very small indeed. But the inter- 
rupted contacts between Poland and the 
West have been resumed in large measure; 
even non-Communist Poles are permitted to 
travel abroad. 

Western publications are widely read and 
distributed, and western institutions are 
treated with a measure of relative objectivity 
and even occasional praise. However, it is 
obvious that Gomulka is walking a tight- 
rope between suppression and liberalization. 
It is this situation which has prompted the 
American Government to give some cautious 
aid to the Polish regime in the hope that 
its continued existence might have a cor- 
rosive effect within the Soviet orbit, 

For similar reasons and with some good re- 
sults, the regime of another undoubted 
Communist, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, was 
also supported. 

With the elimination of Malenkov, Molo- 
toy, Kaganovich, and Zhukov, the consolida- 
tion of the Soviet leadership was completed. 
This was accomplished by the Moscow dec- 
laration of November 22, 1957, which for all 
practical purposes attempted to reestablish 
the Communist International with all its 
world revolutionary tendencies. This event 
constitutes a virtual declaration of war to 
the West and we would do very well to 
ponder its significance. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of January 16, 
1958] 
Back IN Bustness—Moscow DECLARATION 
REVIVES COMINTERN 


(By Robert G. Neumann) 
mm 


The first Communist International, often 
referred to as the Comintern, was founded in 
Moscow in March 1919. Its declared pur- 
pose was world revolution which at that time 
seemed to the Russian Bolsheviks the only 
way of guaranteeIng the continuation of 
their own regime. 

The Russian Communist Party maintained 
absolute leadership from the very beginning. 
In his famous “21 conditions” Lenin imposed 
upon every party entering the International 
the absolute duty to subordinate itself to 
Moscow, He also demanded periodic purges 
in the ranks of those parties in order to se- 
cure discipline. 

In making these demands Lenin was influ- 
enced by his analysis of the reasons for the 
collapse of the Bolshevik regime in Hungary 
in 1919, which he blamed on the alliance be- 
tween Communists and Socialists. This 
analysis also established the Communist 
habit of always blaming subordinate organs 
for any failure; the infallibility of Moscow 
became thus an article of the Communist 
Taith. 

Under Stalin the Comintern became purely 
and simply a tool of Soviet foreign policy 
and its complete subservience to Moscow was 
illustrated when, during the rise of Nazism, 
German Communists were ordered to con- 
centrate their fight against the Social Dem- 
ocrats. This policy culminated quite natu- 
rally in the Communist policy of sabotaging 
the Allied war effort against Germany until 
Russia was attacked. 
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The Communist International was dis- 
solved during World War It when Stalin 
sought to lull his allies and to arouse patri- 
otic Russians in the prosecution of the war. 
When the cold war dawned, the International 
was revived as the Cominform. It estab- 
lished its first headquarters in Belgrade, and 
later moved to Bucharest. But it never 
achieved the significance of the Comintern. 
It was hard hit by its inability to destroy the 
Marshall plan, the collapse of the blockade 
against Berlin, and finally Tito’s successful 
survival of his expulsion. 

The Cominform was dissolved in 1956. But 
the period of de-Stalinization is now termi- 
nated, and the doctrine of each Communist 
Party following its own national develop- 
ment is abruptly halted. 

The Moscow Declaration of November 22, 
1957, reestablishes the absolute dogma of 
Moscow's leadership in the Communist 
world, to which the Chinese leader Mao Tse- 
tung specifically added that “there can be 
only one head for the Socialist camp, and 
that is the Soviet Union; and for Communist 
and the Workers’ Parties there must also be 
one head, and that head is the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union.” The Moscow 
Declaration thus reestablishes, practically 
verbatim, the doctrine of 1928. 

The text of the Moscow Declaration has 
dropped the formulation of the 20th con- 
gress of the Russian Communist Party ac- 
cording to which wars are considered avold- 
able, and returns to the Stalin-Zhdanov 
doctrine of the “dying imperialism" which 
can prolong its existence only through ag- 
gressive” wars, This concept in turn is used 
as a justification for the return to the 
Comintern thesis of the “revolutionary 
wars.” 

Enemy No. 1 is significantly West Ger- 
many, about which the Moscow Declaration 
says that its militarism is being revived with 
United States help. “The struggle against 
West German militarism 18 a vital task fac- 
ing the peace-loving forces of the German 
people and all the nations of Europe,” the 
declaration says. 

With extraordinary frankness the declara- 
tion demands that the “struggle for the lib- 
eration of the oppressed nations’ shall be 
utilized for the achlevement of Communist 
aims. Principal targets of the Communist 
campaign therefore are the Middle East, Af- 
rica and southeast Asia. In all the declara- 
tions emanating from Moscow at about that 
time the nations of Africa and Asia are care- 
fully Usted immediately after the Com- 
munist countries and ahead of the Com- 
munist Parties of non-Communist countries. 

At the same time an attempt is made to 
exploit national traditions and resentments 
of America’s European allies against the 
United States of America and to arouse the 
memory of anti-Fascist associations against 
Western Germany. Revival of popular fronts 
and any other form of alliance with workers’ 
groups, national dissidence, national libera- 
tion movements, etc., is to demand disarma- 


‘ment and the outlawing of nuclear weapons 


as a principal propaganda target. Moscow 
calls also for the extraparllamentary strug- 
gle of the masses and finally for the non- 
peaceful transition to socialism. 

The return to the world revolutionary ten- 
dencies of the Communist International 
seems complete. 

The Moscow declaration is not the result of 
a sudden change of course. It is the culmi- 
nation of at least 3 years of careful prepara- 
tion, which began when Khrushchey and 
Bulganin attempted to win Tito back Into 
the fold but had its real start during the 
visit of the two heavenly twins to China. 
At that time, a working agreement was ar- 
rived at, which some observers interpret as 
meaning that Mao Tse-tung the 
leading tactical role of the Soviet Union 
while he became the leading ideologue of 
communism, 
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The payof came when the uprisings in 
Poland and Hungary placed Khrushchev 
in a difficult position. At that time China's 
Chou En-lai supported Ehrushchey against 
Molotoy, Kaganovich, and Malenkoy, and 
traveled throughout Eastern Europe to bring 
the rebellious Communist Parties into line. 

Significantly, the short period of Uberali- 
zation in China came to an abrupt end at 
the precise moment when Khrushehev's vie- 
tory became final, 

These developments underline the absurd- 
ity of the theory of a growing gulf between 
Moscow and Peiping, The careful prepara- 
tion of this event indicates that it is not the 
result of American intransigence, as some 
critics have charged, but is the result of a 
carefully drawn-up long-range plan which 
has now entered into a new stage. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of January 17, 
9 


THE COMMUNIST ALLIANCE—POLES ON TIGHT- 
ROPE OF Russ RELATIONS 


(By Robert G. Neumann) 
mr 


The virtual reestablishment of the Com- 
munist International, announced to the 
world by the Moscow declaration of Novem- 
ber 22, 1957, was not accomplished without 
difficulties which are now beginning to come 
to the surface. ‘These difficulties concern 

primarily Poland and Yugoslavia. 

x The announcement from Moscow merely 
confirmed that Poland had signed the decia- 
ration and gave no indication of differences 
of opinion. However, the report about the 
conference which the mayor of East Berlin, 
Friedrich Ebert, published in the East Ger- 
Man newspaper Neues Deutschland aroused a 
number of speculations. Then Polish diplo- 
Mats confirmed that there had in fact been 
controversy about the declaration’s con- 
cluding sections concerning the preeminence 
of the Russian Communist Party. 

The report of the Polish Communist leader, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, which he gave over the 
Warsaw radio, indicates differences in some 
depth. Gomulka defended vigorously the 
true sovereignty of each party and opposed 
Suslov’s demand for a formal international 
Communist center in Moscow. 

Gomulka declared; The dogmatic con- 
cept of the unity of Socialist countries and 
of the ruling Communist labor parties, which 
was stressed in the past during the period 
of the cult of personality, has done a great 
deal of damage to this unity.“ 

Gomulka alee judged very severely the 
defunct Cominform and, in agreement with 
the Yugoslavs, concluded that the record 
of that organization could not be considered 
a positive one. Instead of big international 
meetings he advocated bilateral conferences 
of Communist Parties and countries. è 

He also rejected the Stalinist practice of 
maintaining direct contact with individual 
groups within the Communist countries 
Tather than through the official leadership 
itself. He categorically denied the right of 
Such party conferences as just took place in 
Moscow to interfere with the affairs of the 
various Communist parties, and he allowed 
the validity of common decisions only 
where common interests and common prob- 
lems are involved. 

Gomulka's report reveals that in spite of 
his signature under the Moscow declaration 
he agrees much more with Yugoslavia, which 
did not sign, than with the content of the 
declaration. Why then did he sign? Obvi- 
Ously he is trying to walk a difficult tight- 
rope between control by Moscow and his re- 
bellious country. ‘The fate of Hungary has 
shown Gomulka clearly what he and Poland 
dannot do. Poland must remain Commu- 
nist; and where communism is attacked, 
freedom must be restricted. 

But if the screw is tightened too much, it 
Might lead elther to a Hungarian-style de- 
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velopment (perhaps not too likely), or to 
Gomulka’s ouster. Poland is indispensable 
to Russia as an area of transit te Germany 
and as a guardian of the historic invasion 
routes into Russia, Hence an outright de- 
fection of Warsaw from the Communist 
camp would without doubt be bloodily sup- 
pressed. 

But Moscow also holds another threat 
over Poland's head. That is the German 
frontier question. Germany lost a large part 
of her territory when the Potsdam confer- 
ence handed to Polish administration the 
area east of the Rivers: Oder and Neisse. 
This was to compensate Poland for the lands 
which she had lost to the Soviet Union, 
Hence all Poles are bitterly determined to 
hang on to the land they consider just 
compensation for their suffering at the hands 
of the Germans, 

But the West German Government has 
frequently declared that it does not consider 
this question settled. It claims the return 
of that ancient German land. Every Pole 
knows that if Germany were ever to be re- 
unified, the eastern frontier question would 
be quickly reopened. The character of this 
knowledge is clearly indicated by the con- 
stant complaint of Polish newspapers about 
the reluctance of Poles to settle in the 
newly acquired western provinces, 

To maintain her claim to those lands, Po- 
land needs Russia's support, Reliable Polish 
diplomatic circles have reported a recent con- 
versation between Khrushchev and Gomulka 
in which the former said: “We actually see 
this border (the Oder-Neisse line) more 
clearly, It will remain clear for us as long 
as we can count Poland among our friends. 
This is no threat, but our attitude—clearly 
and unequivocally.” 

Even more profound is the dissatisfaction 
of the Yugoslavs. Their delegation refused 
to sign the Moscow declaration because it 
“contained a number of views not in con- 
formity with those of the Communists of 
Yugoslavia,” according to a declaration of 
the Yugoslay Communist Central Committee 
made December 7, 1957, Marshal Tito vigor- 
ously condemned the dogmatism of the Mos- 
cow declaration and heatedly refuted the 
accusation of being @ revisionist. His re- 
mark that the accusation was also heard in 
1948 (when Stalin and Zhdanov read Tito out 
of the Cominform) indicates the marshal's 
bitterness over his defeat at the Moscow 
conference. 

Belgrade’s isolation is indicated by a grow- 
ing Russian press campaign against Yugo- 
slavia. On December 10 Pravda published a 
leading article which accused the opponents 
of the Moscow declaration of nationalism 
and cosmopolitanism and calls them “revi- 
sionist agents of the imperialistic bour- 
geolsie,” 

And in Belgrade the fear is expressed that 
the growing power of Mihail Suslov and his 
Stalinist associates, Kuusinen and Ponom- 
arev, highlights the danger of a rapid return 
to Stalinism, 

Conditions within the Communist family 
are still too much in flux to permit a final 
assessment. The fact that Suslov’s demand 
for the formal reestablishment of the Com- 
munist International, as well as the reissue 
of an international Communist journal, was 
turned down indicates that this man does 
not as yet have everything going his own way. 
It is also dificult to see why Khrushchev 
should not view Suslov as a dangerous rival 
who must be eliminated. 

But whatever the outcome of this almost 
inevitable power struggle, the Communist 
front stands newly reunified, that it has de- 
clared war against the West, and has even 
announced the methods by which it is go- 
ing to fight. If we fail to take the Moscow 
declaration seriously, we shall be sealing our 
doom, 
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The Pace of Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, former 


“Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, 


delivered the following challenging 
speech on February 4, 1958, at the con- 
ference on America’s Human Resources 
To Meet the Scientific Challenge held 
at Yale University: 

THe Pace or CHANGE 

(By winlam Benton) 

During Hitler’s heyday Aldous Huxley re- 
marked that technological improvements 
were enabling mankind to go backwards 
faster. 

Since Hitler's extinction technology has 
improved at such an accelerating rate that 
we now seem to be in sight of the ultimate 
goal—the ultimate backwardness—extinction 
for all of us. 

You scientists and educators and you 
alleged masters of the mediums of communi- 
cation are gathered here in New Haven to 
help the world discover how technological 
improvements may help the rest of us to 
hold our own—and even perhaps to move 
forward. 

As cosponsor of this conference, I have a 
simple opening message for this your sec- 
ond day: I urge you to cultivate the poli- 
ticians, and to instruct them as you can. 
Politicians are edticable. There is per- 
haps no more apt example than my late 
colleague, Senator Brien McMahon, I 
watched the atomic scientists educate him, 
in his role as the apostle of civilian control, 
when military control seemed the easy way. 

During my tenure in the thirties as part- 
time vice president of the University of 
Chicago—and I may say that I learned more 
of the devious ways of politics from the 
academic manipulators there on the mid- 
way that I ever learned in Washington—the 
great sociologist Prof. Will Ogburn used to 
talk about the impact of technology on 
society. It was Ogburn who invented the 
concept and the phrase cultural lag.“ He 
predicted continuous social change, forced 
by science and by technology—with no 
plateaus for adjustment. He prophesied the 
ever-accelerating rate of change—an ever- 
steeper climb up the ladder of change for 
all society. 

Can democracy suryive the new pace of 
change? Professor Ogburn isn't confident 
that it can. He questions whether we shall 
preserve our freedoms intact, Thus he seems 
to suggest that there is a wisdom lag more 
dangerous in its impact than any “cultural 
lag.” 

‘Our second day’s sessions are to be de- 
voted to education, which is our society's 
best hope though not its last hope. Educa- 
tion is the great hope for the long pull, and 
most appropriate it is that we dedicate our- 
selves to it here today in the city of Willard 
Gibbs. The general public, whose opinions 
ultimately determine and limit our national 
policies, didn’t know this titan of mathe- 
matical physics when he lived, and hasn't 
heard of him since. Similarly, the dis- 
coveries of our Shannons and Schwingers 
today are unknown to the public even 
though they are heavy with public con- 
sequences. = 

Einstein once sald, “Politics are more difi- 
cult than physics." The world, he said, is 
more apt to die of bad politics than of bad 
physics. And political leadership is surely 
one of the most difficult arts ever practiced 
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by men—if you will permit me to call it an 
art. The politician, if he is interested in 
the works of Gibbs, or of Shannon or 
Schwinger, and in their political import, 
must reckon, in our democracy, with the off- 
stage presence of widespread citizen indif- 
ference. He must reckon also with an un- 
informed and irresolute political lead p. 

In 1958, we haye reason to be in a hurry. 
In 1958 we must ask ourselves and our 
political leaders: Is there time for the hu- 
man race to learn to avold blasting Itself 
and its seed into eternal gibbering night? 
And what can we do to prolong the time? 

The present status and influence of the 
social sciences give scant hope for quick 
rescue. 

Efforts at political action by the natural 
scientists through an occasional bulletin or 
petition seem little more than anguished 
rhetoric, however poignant. I recall during 
the war years, when cago was the ad- 
ministrative center of the Manhattan proj- 
ect, the anguish of some of the world’s great 
scientists when the bomb became reality, 
and thus as the time approached to drop it. 
I recall my phone calls which culminated in 
arranging, through the White House, for the 
meeting of a committee of three scientists 
with former Senator James Byrnes, who had 
served as Assistant President to Franklin 
Roosevelt. This was a tipoff on his forth- 
coming appointment as Secretary of State. 

In our democratic western societies we can 
only depend for our safety on our politi- 
cians—those specialists in the art of the 
possible, those compromisers and choosers 
of the lesser evil, those followers and leaders 
of public ignorance and public insight. 

I am told that a debate is now going on 
among the natural scientists about how to 
win greater public understanding for science. 
One group contends that the effort should 
be directed primarily to intellectuals, An- 
other group holds that the target must be 
the general public. I suggest that both are 
wrong, that the starting point and the focal 
point should be the politicians. 

Now how does a scientist set about educat- 
ing the politicians? 

One obvious way 1s to seek to emulate the 
atomic scientists who in 1945 got themselves 
“Washington representation.” I put this 
phrase in quotes. In plainer language this is 
supposed to be a lobby, 

A second way is to organize groups among 
you to visit Senators and Congressmen. 
Your own congressional representatives will 
listen most respectfully, and the key and 
relevant committee members will be atten- 
tive, too, Ask to testify at hearings. Write 
letters; thoughtful letters will be read and 
digested. Cultivate the administrative as- 
sistants and the committee staff. 

A third way can turn out to be the best 
Way; ask Senator Pavut Doucras: Get into 
party politics yourself, in your free time, if 
vou have any. And don't be surprised if you 
enjoy it. 

We are now seeing a burst of public support 
for science. Due to my estimate of future 
Soviet policy, I personally believe it will prove 
lasting. The task of our own leadership, It 
seems to me, is constantly to hold up the 
vision of hope and of greatness. Most of 
the things we may do in the fields of edu- 
cation or basic research, because of the 
Soviet threat, we should be doing anyway, 
if there were no Russia. Nothing could be 
worse for science or society than a chronic 
appeal to fear, which can build the convic- 
tion that science is primarily an instrument 
and a creature of our defense needs. 

At this moment, scientists working on the 
missiles programs may seem to the American 
public as precious as the minutemen at 
Concord and Lexington, or the RAF pilots 
during the Battle of Britain. But may we 
not also need now, in 1958, a protective crash 
program of education on the Bill of Rights, 
along with our programs in rocketry? This 
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is of course a rhetorical question merely, to 
point up the obvious, that although we here 
today believe in science, we recognize that 
it is not an end in itself. 

The laws of Newton, and the tables of 
Kepler, and the formulas of Einstein, trans- 
lated into the Russian language, have opened 
new paths for weapons that can render entire 
regions of the world uninhabitable, But 
they have also opened new frontiers for man 
in space. 

Writing in Stuart England, halfway be- 
tween Elizabeth’s death and Cromwell's reign, 
when the most recent household improve~ 
ments were the knife-and-fork and the neat- 
ly named water closet, Sir Francis Bacon 
wrote that three inventions unknown to the 
ancients—printing, gunpowder, and the ma- 
riner's compass — changed the appearance 
and state ot the whole world.” Bacon went 
on to develop his familiar admonition that 
knowledge is power, a dictum that appears 
ironic at this juncture of history. But 
Bacon distinguished three kinds of ambi- 
tion. The ambition of men to enlarge their 
personal power in their own country he con- 
sidered “vulgar and degenerate.” At the 
second level he put men wanting power for 
their country, to help it to control mankind; 
this he deemed “more dignified but no less 
covetous.” This is the state which we in 
the United States are sure the Soviets have 
attained; and they for their part seem no less 
sure of us. 

“More sound and more noble than the 
other two,” Bacon said in 1620, would be 
“if one were to endeavor to renew and en- 
large the power and empire of mankind in 
general over the universe. Only let mankind 
regain their rights over nature, assigned to 
them by gift of God, and obtain that power, 
whose exercise will be governed by right rea- 
son and true religion.” This third goal of 
Bacon's, we may hope, will emerge as the goal 
of conferences such as ours here today. 

Almost all of the great thinkers of our 
civilization have identified the goals of 
science with the highest purposes of man, 
with the individual's freedom to develop him- 
self in his highest powers, and the triumph 
of virtue and wisdom in the conduct of 
human affairs. 

What can we teach our politicians about 
the goals of science and the projected pace of 
change? What promises for the future can 
we give them, so that they may in turn 
steer our people and our. policy to a right 
view of science and of education—to postu- 
late of hope and not of fear? 

Some of our legitimate hopes and aspira- 
tions, growing from the onrush of tech- 
nology, seem simple and obvious. With 
leadership and with luck; with a revitalized 
educational system; with a technology 
oriented not merely to defense but to the 
fulfillment of man's needs and aspirations, 
American can expect. tremendous economic 
gains in a quarter-century. By that time 
Americans may look back at the 1920's as one 
of the lower points in the national history of 
our well being. 

On the basis of trends already developing, 
the American people In a material sense can 
count on realizing at least three dramatic 
expectations by 1938, conceding certain 
premises of stability: 

1. We shall be richer. Average family in- 
comes in 1983 will be $15,300 a year in dollars 
of today’s purchasing power, 24) times the 
present level. 

2. We shall be physically and mentally 
healthier, At least half the people now be- 
ing killed and maimed by the three worst 
causes of disability—disease of heart and 
circulation, cancer, and mental disorders— 
will avoid them or survive in good health the 
attacks that would kill or disable them today. 

3. We shall be more numerous. By 1983 
there will be 250 million Americans. 

All of us know vigorous octogenarians 
today. In a national population over 250 
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millions, due to steady advances in medicine, 
at least 100,000 Americans who are alive in 
1983 will reach the age of 100 or more, 

Family income will be more than enough 
to pay for the finest educational opportuni- 
ties the world will ever have seen. Indeed, 
that is true today, if we elect so to use our 
income. 

No matter what Investment we allocate 
to schooling, we cannot guarantee to deliver 
Einsteins nor Fermis nor von Neumans. But 
if we make opportunity for learning us 
freely available to talent and ability as the 
water we drink, we return to an historic 
American assumption that our natural re- 
sources reside in the capacities and the as- 
pirations of the coming generation, 

The job of cutting through today's knots 
Is all our own—our own job, and more par- 
ticularly the job of those who practice the 
much-abused art of politics, That is why 
I urge you to cultivate the politicians and 
to seek to instruct them. 

Whether we like it or not, politicians 
today hold the key roles in determining 
policies vital to every person in this room, 
and crucial to our country’s survival: for 
example, the level of support for research 
and development; how much of this support 
will go to basic studies and how much for 
applied; the question of secrecy or exchange; 
above all, perhaps, the nature and level of 
support for education. The pace of change, 
I predict, will make the politiclan's role 
ever more important. 

Let us get on with our job, and with our 
conference, 


Israel's 10 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following tribute to the State of 
Israel, The editorial appeared in the 
os York Herald Tribune of February 

7, 1958: 


ISRAEL'S 10 Trans 


Israel is here to stay. 

That, above all, is the cMef fact demon- 
strated by this new state's first decade of ex- 
istence. 

Its enemies wished it to be destroyed; it 
refused to be destroyed. Instead, Israel 
thrived on adversity. 

When its enemies actually resorted to force, 
Israel proyed that it was tougher than they 
were, It made them learn that Israel could 
not be conquered. 

New tests, new ordeals, undoubtedly lie 
ahead. On its northern march Soviet arms 
and technicians are piling up, like plagues 
of locusts. No one can say what new ad- 
ventures may be recklessly attempted by the 
latter-day imitators of Hitler. America, 
which did so much to help bring Israel to 
birth, has made it clear that any attack upon 
Israel will be opposed by us. 

All of us owe Israel much. Our law and 
our religion derive from its prophets. It may 
be said now, as was said centuries ago, “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget its cunning.” 

As Foreign Minister Golda Meir wrote In 
this newspaper's series on Israel's first decade, 
Israel is no intruder in the Middle East, but 
an ancient people returned there with no 
other ambition but to rebuild it national life 
and freedom and security. Its existence. as 
Mrs. Meir put it, constitutes no threat tothe 
security and independence of its neighbors”; 
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on the contrary, it knows that “an agreed 
solution of ali outstanding problems be- 
tween our neighbors and ourselves is vital 
for the peaceful and progressive development 
of Israel and for the security and stability 
of the Middle East as a whole.” 

The star of David has risen again upon the 
ancient and beloved land. It flies valiantly 
and indomitably against all adversity. We 
salute it, and wish it well. 


House Should Block 5-Cent Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, public resentment is growing 
against the unfair 5-cent letter-rate pro- 
posal. A few days ago the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, one of the Nation’s large news- 
papers, came out with a 3-column edi- 
torial opposing the 5-cent rate. 

The public is also awakening to some 
of the other unjust and discriminatory 
features of the postal-rate bill which 
passed in the Senate last week. 

The postal-rate features of the Senate 
version of H. R. 5836 are vastly different 
from those contained in the bill passed 
by the House last August. In my opin- 
ion, the House provisions are far more 
realistic and equitable. While we all 
realize that any House-Senate confer- 
ence must. be a mutual give-and-take 
proposition, I hope that the House will 
stand firm on basic matters of principle 
involved in this legislation. 

There are many provisions of the bill 
passed by the other body which are con- 
trary to the sentiment as expressed by 
a majority of Members of the House. 

First-class rates for out-of-town let- 
ters would be set at 5 cents for 3 years, 
beginning July 1, 1958. Local first-class 
mail would be set at 4 cents. The House 
bill would establish a uniform 4-cent rate 
for all first-class mail. Airmail would 
be raised to 8 cents instead of 7 cents 
as provided for in the House version. 

As was pointed out so clearly during 
the Senate debate, this dualsrate pro- 
vision would cause all kind of confu- 
sion, especially in metropolitan suburban 
areas, where out-of-town definition 
would be hazy. The most eloquent argu- 
ment against dual-rate first-class mail 
was made 2 years ago before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
by Postmaster General Summerfield 
himself. Here is what he said: 

Any rate differential between local and 
nonlocal first-class letter mail would be dis- 


criminatory, costly, and extremely difficult” 


to administer. * * A a result of public 
confusion, there would be a sharp increase 
in postage-due mail, which costs the post 
office an additional 5 cents to deliver and 
is extremely annoying to the recipient. 


Mr. Speaker, the 5-cent first-class rate 
is grossly unfair to the individual mail 
user. ‘The increase will be an additional 
burden in several ways. Not only will 
their personal postage costs be increased 
by 60 percent, but the increased postage 
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costs to State and local governments will 
probably result in higher taxes. Such an 
increase would cost the State of Texas 
an estimated $1 million a year in higher 
postage costs, the city of New York over 
$1.5 million, and similar postage in- 
creases in my State of Pennsylvania and 
every other State in the Union. Post- 


age costs are a legitimate deductible’ 


business expense and would result in a 
drastic reduction in tax revenues by busi- 
ness firms to the Federal Government. 

The Senate bill provides for only 3 
annual increases of 10 percent each year 
on the nonadvertising portions and 3 
annual increases of 20 percent each year 
on the advertising portions of publish- 
ers’ second-class mail. The House bill 
provided 4 annual 15-percent increases 
on both portions of publishers’ second- 
class mail. 

While easing the rates on publishers, 
the other body increased the rates on 
second-class publications of nonprofit 
religious, educational, labor, veterans, 
and fraternal organizations. The House 
bill exempted these nonprofit groups 
from the rate increases, Many of these 
groups, operating on a shoestring budget, 
would be unable to continue their publi- 
cations if postal rates were increased. 

The Senate committee eliminated the 
amendment which I sponsored in the 
House to place a $100,000 annual limita- 
tion on postal subsidies to any second- 
class mail user. During the debate, an 
amendment was offered by Senator 
CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and Senator 
PROXMIRE, of Wisconsin, to restore the 
principle of subsidy limitation to the 
postal rate bill. Their amendment for a 
subsidy limitation of $1,800,000 was 
finally rejected by a 33-to-57 rolicall vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see how this 
body can, in good conscience, approve 
increases in first-class mail unless some 
limitation is placed on these multi- 
million-dollar subsidies to a handful of 
large magazine publishers, whose profits 
are now at record high levels. I am 
hopeful that the House will insist on the 
establishment of this important prin- 
ciple of subsidy limitation in any postal 
rate legislation finally approved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, which urges the 
House to stand firm on postal rate legis- 
lation: 

Hovse SHOULD Brock 5-Cent Mar, 

With a Senate majority voting for a 5-cent 
out-of-town first-class mall rate, it is at least 
momentarily encouraging to note gathering 
opposition in the House of Representatives 
to this measure. 

The House has previously approved an in- 
crease from 3 cents to 4, which is tough 
enough. It should now buck the Senate's 
determined effort to jam through 5-cent 

As the Inquirer has repeatedly 
pointed out, first-class mail at the existing 
$-cent rate pays for itself. 

The Senate has not justified its attitude 
by tacking the postal rate increases of about 
$700 million to a pay rise for 1,500,000 postal 
employees that would cost more than the 
rate boost. That move has raised possi- 
bilities of a presidential veto of the whole bill 
and drew from Senator Srritzs BRIDGES the 
comment that the measure had become a 
mixed up mess. 

Postal employees are entitled to increased 
pay, but there are more equitable ways to 
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give it to them than through 5-cent first- 
class postage. 

The Senate showed its hand when efforts 
to increase second-class mail rates by 30 per- 
cent a year for the next 3 years were swept 
aside on Thursday. This kind of mail in- 
cludes newspapers and magazines. It is a 
big drain on the postal budget. 
to Pennsylvania’s Senator CLARE, the favor- 
able second-class rates create a subsidy to 
magazines of about $32 million a year, a 
very juicy sop to publishers. 

There are, in pending bills, moderate pro- 
visions for gradual second-class increases, 
But they don’t approach the need to make 
second-class mail pay a reasonable share of 
the cost of the postal service. 

Meanwhile, first-class mail—letters, Christ- 
mas cards, and similar communications 
are to carry the load, if the Senate proposal 
is sustained. 

That's where the House, which has uni- 
formly opposed the 5-cent intercommunity 
charge, should take a stand and stick to it. 
Congressmen should not be deluded by a 
solemn Senate provision limiting the 5-cent 
rate to 3 years. Hard-pressed Americans 
can look forward to a permanent 5-cent 
intercity mall cost if this boost goes through. 
And the time to stop it is now—in the 
House. 


Foreign Aid Is Necessary To Meet Rus- 
sia’s Dual Threat: Military Force and 
Economic Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article by Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., from the 
Hearst newspapers of February 23, 1958: 

Survey UPHOLDS FOREIGN Am 
{By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Again this year President Eisenhower has 
asked Congress for $4 billion for the mutual- 
security program—oftentimes critically but 
erroneously referred to as our giveaway pro- 


gram. . 

It looks like he is going to have even more 
trouble getting. Congress to ante up the de- 
sired sums this year because of our own 
money troubles here at home, 

You may remember the United States Sen- 
ate last year asked me—among others—to 
inspect and report our findings and opinions 
of the value of the tremendous amounts of ` 
taxpayers’ money for mutual security in the 
various corners of the world each of us 
visited. 

Regular readers of this newspaper may 
also remember that editorially we have been— 
to say the least—doubious, and often frankly 
critical, of the program in the past. The 
Senators must surely have known this when 
they appointed me, but they chose men who 
they thought would call the shots as they 
saw them. 

It is, therefore, relevant to today's piece 
that, with the exception of specific detailed 
criticism of waste or excessive personnel, the 
Senate's 10 representatives who went into 
the field unanimously reported that the vari- 
ous military and economic investments had 
been and were necessary and approved the 
concept behind the program. 

As concerns waste, United States Comp- 
troller General Joseph Campbell told a 
closed session of the House Foreign Affairs 
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Committee a couple of days ago that military 
ald has never been subject to systematic 
and continous audit. 

If this is so—and Mr. Campbell ought to 
know—it is the urgent duty of the admin- 
istration and Pentagon to conduct such mq 
audit and make it known to the 
Waste must be eliminated. But n is in 
American self-interest not to confuse it with 
the value of the program itself. Let's not 
throw out the baby with the bath water. 

In Editor’s Report of last August 25, when 
the issue was under debate, I wrote: 

“My first point ts that foreign aid is a 
misleading—sometimes erroneous—term. It 
suggests a giveaway or waste of 
the money you and I contribute to Govern- 
ment. Actually, as it works today, we are 
buying defense at bargain rates.” 

Of the $3,900,000,000 the President is ask- 
ing from Congress, more than half, or $2,600,- 
000,000, would be used for military aid, either 
direct or for defense support of friendly pow- 
ers. Most would be direct; that 18, $1,800,- 
000,000 to our allies such as those in NATO, 
the Baghdad Pact nations and SEATO 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization). An- 
other $835 million would go to defense sup- 
port of 12 nations—70 percent of this to Ko- 
rea, Nationalist China, Vietnam and Turkey. 

When I was in Turkey a few years ago 
I learned that a Turkish soldier could be 
equipped, trained, fed, housed, and clothed 
for $200 a year. That is correct, $200 a year. 
The cost may have gone up a little since, but 
it is still infinitesimal compared to the cost 
of maintaining an American soldier. 

Similarly, when the Hearst task force was 
on its world tour in the spring of 1956, we 
learned that the cost of equipping, training, 
feeding, housing, and clothing more than 20 
divisions of ROK troops in South Korea 
was equivalent to the cost of maintaining 2 
American divisions. If this cost has gone up, 
it is only by a minute fraction. 

You don't have to be an Einstein to figure 
out that military aid is bargain-rate defense, 
whether given directly in the form of arms 
or indirectly to support the economy of na- 
tions which otherwise could not afford troops 
or modern weapons in the amounts needed 
for — detense of our vital world 


Vice 8 Drcx N mor, in a speech in 
Los Angeles this past week, added to the 
impressive data. He said it cost 5 times as 
much to maintain 1 American soldier for 1 
year as it does a soldier of 1 of the allied 
nations on the perimeter of the Commu- 
nist empire. 

These are facts that back up the Presi- 
dent's warning of the consequences that 


would threaten us if the mutual-security 


were wrecked. He listed such con- 
sequences as: 

“A severe dislocation and basic impair- 
ment of free-world power. 

“A certain crumbling, under Sino-Soviet 
pressures, of our strategic overseas positions 
and a forcing of these positions progressively 
backward toward our own shores, 

“A massive increase in our own defense 
budget, in amounts far exceeding mutual- 
security appropriations, necessitating in- 
creases in taxes, 

“A heavy increase in inductions ef Amer- 
ican youth into our Armed Forces, 

“Ultimately, a beleaguered America, her 
freedoms limited by mounting defense costs, 
and almost alone in a world dominated by in- 
ternational communism.” 

This is just about the same warning that 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, gave to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee last year. 

So much for military aid, and I'll rest that 
phase of the case right here. 

When you get into economic aid, for which 
the President is asking $1,300,000,000, the 
evidence is not nearly as clear, but in my 
opinion it remains vitally important. 
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Suppose I approach it this way: 

In the long interview Frank Conniff, Bob 
Considine, and I had with Nikita Khrushchev 
last November, one point he emphasized was 
his absolute conviction that communism 
(socialism, he called it) was invincible and 
would inevitably conquer the world without 
the need for war. 

In other words, he was counting on the 
weapons of economic penetration and sub- 
version to make it easy to win. 

These are not weapons merely in the figura- 
tive sense. In the Russian strategy they are 
weapons in a cold, hard, literal sense; weap- 
ons of actual conquest. 

No one knows, of course, how much money 
Russia is spending to neutralize governments 
friendly to the United States (for example, 
the economic thrust of the Kremlin into 
Latin America); or how much it is spend- 
ing to win over the allegiance of the so- 
called uncommitted nations (the economic 
thrust into Africa); or how much it is 
spending to turn into satellites nations that 
are tilted toward Russia and away from the 
West (Egypt, Syria, Yemen). 

The amount must be tremendous. The 
Soviet Union is able to spend this money by 
depriving its people of essentials and com- 
forts, by reneging on its bond 
that we would not and could not do here. 

But that is not an excuse for forfeiting 
this life-and-death game. It is surely worth 
the effort to help nations out of the poverty 
that makes them susceptible to Soviet en- 
ticements, particularly since such aid is 
changing toward a loan basis, however soft 
those loans may be. And it is certainly to 
our advantage to help nations—whioh have 
shown themselyes worthy of help—toward 
economic independence that would attract 
the interests of our private enterprise. 

I wish to make it clear that Iam not advo- 
eating blind acceptance by Congress of the 
President's program. Neither is he. I am 
not urging that it be voted without any sur- 
vey or any cuts. Neither is he. 

I am saying that the program ought to be 
considered item by item, nation by nation— 
thoroughly, fairly, and on the basis of what 
are the best interests of the United States in 
his battle for survival in which every Ameri- 
can is engaged, whether he or she knows it 
or not. 


Cushions in Our Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker the 
Washington Window of the Public Af- 
fairs Institute discussed on February 28 
the cushions in our economy—stopgap 
measures which can be used to prevent 
economic recession from turning into 
economic disaster. It illustrates the 
wisdom of New Deal-Fair Deal policies. 
Such means should be adopted as stand- 
ard operating procedure by our country 
as guaranties toward the future of a 
growing economy. 

The article follows: < 

CUSHIONS IN OUR ECONOMY 

During the New Deal when the Roosevelt 
administration was pushing such social wel- 
fare measures as social security and unem- 
ployment compensation, there were cries 
from enraged conservatives in the Congress 
that these were out-and-out socialism. 
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Today, some 20 to 25 years later, our so- 
called modern conservatives wouldn't dream 
of sounding off on these measures. They 
may have their own private reservations 
about them but they are forced to accept the 
political and economic facts of life that they 
are here to stay. 

It’s not only that these benefits are a recog- 
nition of government's humane responsibili- 
ties but far from being give-aways are ac- 
cepted as insurance against joblessness and 
old age. 

In addition, these programs have even far 
greater value in the face of the economic re- 
cession we face, They are pumping millions 
of dollars each month back into our economy 
and may well take credit for the fact that the 
recession has not turned into a depression. 

Even our most conservative economists ad- 
mit that these New Deal measures as well as 
other stabilizers such as the graduated in- 
come tax and insured bank deposits, are pro- 
viding us with at least a secondary line of 
defense against economic collapse. 

Of course, the Eisenhower administration 
is being forced to resort to other pump- 
priming measures to meet the current emer- 
gency. It is providing added incentives in 
highway building, home building, defense 
contracts, etc. 

But the comfortable thing about social 
security and unemployment compensation— 
even though the benefits are far lower than 
many would like to see them—is that they 
are always present as stabilizers in our eco- 
nomic system, 

At the present time, with unemployment 
in the vicinity of 5 million, it is estimated 
that the State governments are aiding peo- 
ple who have lost their jobs to the tune of 
$250 million a month. This sum is not 
fantastically large but it is not hard to 
assume that every cent will be returned to 
the economy as these people buy the neces- 
sities of life. 

Of course, if unemployment grows, then 
the total payments will increase. And there 
is an ample reserve for the fund. At the 
end of 1957 it was estimated at $8.7 billion. 

More than 43 million persons, or 83 percent 
of all nonagricultural wage and salary work- 
ers are covered under the program. More 
than 3 million persons are presently receiv- 
ing compensation and in some industrial 


States like Michigan, in excess of 10 percent 


of those insured are drawing benefits. 

The amounts received by insured workers 
vary State to State. Louisiana pays as little 
as $5 a week in some of the low-wage cate- 
gories while Michigan pays a maximum of 
855. 

There is presently pending in the Congress 
a bill, introduced by Senator JOHN F, KEN- 
NEDY, Democrat of Massachusetts, and Rep- 
resentative EUGENE McCartuy, Democrat of 
Minnesota, which would establish Federal 
standards, as far as length and rate of pay- 
ments are concerned, far above present levels. 

With many of the rates being so low, @ 
new development has taken place in the last 
2 years known as supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits. These have been negotiated 
by a number of unions. There are 
2 million workers covered by these plans in 
steel, auto, rubber, glass, maritime, and 
allied industries. 

No accurate estimate is available of the 
total amount of purchasing power SUB is 
pumping into the economy but at least $7.5 
million was paid out in January. Em- 
ployees of United States Steel received about 
one million dollars alone, 

Social Security does not rise or fall with 
the economic tides as does unemployment 
compensation, but is paid out regularly 
whether times are prosperous or depressed. 

During December 1957, $639,566,000 was 
paid out in Social benefits, Un- 
questionably this provided new and badly 
needed purchasing power for the economy. 
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All of these stabilizing factors—unemploy- 
ment compensation, supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits and social security—have 
won the support of most if not all of the 
Nation's businessmen. 

Only a couple of years ago strong words 
were uttered by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce against SUB. You don't hear 
such criticlsm any more. A good example is 
Donors, Pa., where bankers and businessmen 
as well as the workers say SUB saved the 
town from economic collapse. 

We have come a long way in 25 years but 
we shouldn't forget all that we have learned. 


Address of Hon. G. Mennen Williams, 


Governor of Michigan, to Com- 
munications Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1958, the distinguished Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, the Honor- 
able G. Mennen Williams, made an ad- 
dress to the Communications Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, conference of local 
presidents at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

His remarks on that evening were such 
that I felt they deserved a place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Excerrts From REMARKS or Gov. G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS TO COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF 
America, AFL-CIO Local PRESIDENTS CON- 
FERENCE, SHERMAN HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEBRUARY 25, 1958 
It would be pleasant to devote this whole 

evening to paying compliments to your great 

president, Joe Beirne. But I know you also 
want to use this time for a few thoughts on 
current economic events. 

The American economy is in a deep reces- 
sion. The dramatic evidence of this reces- 
sion lies in the growing numbers of unem- 
ployed persons in communities from coast 
to coast. 

Twenty-six of the 48 States have unem- 
Ployment of more than 69 percent. Our 
economy putters along at 27 percent below 
full production. Privately bullt dwelling 
units slumped to less than 1,000,000 last year 
for the first time since 1940. The list of 
jobless nears the 5,000,000 mark. 

The Nation’s most immediate problem is 
to get these people back to work. 

The Eisenhower administration can't 
seem to understand that very simple fact. 
The unemployed want jobs now—not con- 
versation that next month, or next summer, 
or next fall employment will pick up. 

What are these jobless workers supposed 
to eat in the meantime—secondhand Re- 
publican slogans? Are they supposed to 
clothe their families with platitudes, an 
pay the rent with promises? 7 = 

Instead of action to revive the economy, 
the Eisenhower administration tells us to 
have confidence, and everything will come 
out all right. Well, this recession wasn't 
caused by talk, and it's not going to be cured 
by platitudes about having confidence. The 
economic policies of the Republican Party 
caused this recession, and only strong coun- 
teractions are going to cure it. 

Are we supposed to have confidence in the 
hard-mcney policy? Is the record high cost 
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of living supposed to make us delirious with 
joy? Is the purchasing power of unem- 
ployed workers supposed to start the facto- 
ries humming again? Are we expected to 
have confidence in the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm policy, which has squeezed the small 
farmer dry? 

The Nation has no confidence in the 
Eisenhower administration, because the re- 
cession itself was caused by the indifference 
of this administration to the warning signs 
ef economic distress which were clearly evi- 
dent early last year. 

Herbert Hoover, the last Republican Presl- 
dent, gave a speech about confidence in 
Pennsylvania last week. It sounded just 
like the Republican administration in Wash- 
ington today. After he was finished speak- 
ing, Hoover admitted that the speech he 
gave last week was 27 years old. It was the 
same speech he gave in 1931—telling the 
people not to worry, things will take care of 
themselves if they Just had confidence. 

Well, confidence is built on deeds not on 
words. Confidence will be restored when 
leadership gives us programs for action, to 
build a better, stronger America. Programs 
to expand America, not to contract it, are 
the stuff of which confidence is made. 

St. James tells us: “Even so faith, if it 
hath not works, is dead, being alone. Yea, 
a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have 
works: show me thy faith without thy works, 
and I will show thee my faith by my works.” 

You know, if some citizen of the last cen- 
tury were to show up in America tomorrow, 
you wouldn't have to tell him there was a 
Republican administration in Washington. 

Just tell him that we have high unem- 
ployment, high interest rates, and the high- 
est cost of living on record—and he'd know 
the GOP was running the country. 

There is no tragedy quite like the tragedy 
of mass unemployment, Unemployment 
eats away at the self-respect of a man. It 
fills his heart with fear as he watches his 
family cut down on food, and clothing, on 
recreation—on all the necessities of life. 

And it brings with it despair, because the 
individual is trapped by circumstances not 
of his own making—circumstances which 
he, individually, is powerless to remedy. He 
cannot put himself back to work. Only 
major programs to give the economy a 
strong forward shove can start the wheels 
rolling again at full speed and reopen the 
jobs that have been lost. 

We are a wealthy Nation—but we are not 
so wealthy that we can afford idle men and 
idle machines at a time when America’s 
domestic needs have never been greater, 
and when we need all our strength to win 
for our way of life its contest with Soviet 
tyranny all over the world. 

While the administration coasts along, 
awaiting some mysterious magic in the 
month of March—that’s when prosperity 
finally begins to come around the old fa- 
miliar corner, according to President Eisen- 
hower—the Soviet Union pushes ahead on 
all fronts—rapidly expanding her industrial 
production, enlarging her foreign ald pro- 
grams, energetically developing new weap- 
ons, zealously pushing the strongest educa- 
tional program she can devise for her chil- 
dren and youth. 

How does the Eisenhower administration 
answer the great needs of America at home 
and the great challenge to America abroad? 

The answer is found in the budget it pro- 
poses for the fiscal year ending 1959. The 
Federal budget is clear mirror of the think- 
ing of this of this Republican national ad- 
ministration. And the image of that think- 
ing reflected in the budget mirror is alarm- 
ing because it shows a small and narrow 
conception of what this Nation should be 
doing. 

Truly, as President Truman said this 
week, the men of little faith are in the 
Republican Party. The Eisenhower budget 
proves it. 
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Under the guise of finding funds for in- 
creased military the administra- 
tion proposes cutbacks in health, education, 
housing, and welfare programs. 

If the pattern they seek this year is car- 
ried through over the remaining years of 
this administration, it means cutbacks in 
Federal assistance to the needy aged, to de- 
pendent children, the blind, and the totally 
disabled. 

They want to cut back on hospital con- 
struction funds, cut down on the Federal 
share of slum-clearance programs, increase 
interest rates in rural electrification pro- 
grams, cut price supports on basic farm 
crops to 60 percent of partiy. 

No new public works starts—one at all— 
are included in the budget. They deleted 
funds to help combat juvenile delinquency, 
funds to train teachers to teach mentally 
retarded children and children with hearing 
and speech defects. 

Federal aid to school canstruction—which 
your President, Joe Beirne was fighting for 
back in 1948—isn't mentioned at all, not 
even to say they regret eliminating this 
gravely needed assistance this year. 

In this first Federal budget of the sputnik 
age, the Nation was ready for big thinking 
and dynamic action. Instead we got a de- 
pressing example of small ideas and stag- 
nant plans. 

The Eisenhower administration misreads 
the American people. It underestimates 
their willingness to face the challenges of 
today and tomorrow. It fails to comprehend 
at all the eagerness of the American people 
to roll up their sleeves and get to work re- 
building America, and rebuilding the world, 

It doesn’t begin to grasp that the Amer- 
ican people have lost patience with this 
needless recession, with joblessness, with 
idle plant, with standing by and letting our 


grand design for a fuller, richer life for the 
American people. It has no dreams of ex- 
panding freedom at home and throughout 
the world. It does not feel the restlessners 
of people to find their way to a greater pros- 
perity and to a stable and enduring peace. 

If the Eisenhower administration under- 
stood the spirit of America, we would be 
rolling ahead at a speed that would make 
the world gasp in admiration at the resource- 
fulness and energy of America. 

What would we be doing? 

We would be building houses—not at the 
rate of less than 1 million a year, but at the 
rate of 2 million a year until every family 
would be able to have a decent home. 

We would be rebuilding our cities, elimi- 
nating slums, finding solutions to the prob- 
lems of industrial plant obsolescence, un- 
clogging trafic. 

We would be building schools as fast as 
bricks can be put on bricks from the primary 
grades to our colleges and universities. We 
would be the technicians, the scien- 
tists, the scholars of all kinds by the thou- 
sands so that these precious skills could be 
available to advance democracy at home and 
abroad. 

We would be planning and carrying 
through programs for our aged citizens— 
housing projects designed for their needs, 
medical programs for their benefit, recrea- 
tion programs geared to their interests, and 
social security sufficient to give every aged 
person without exception the material means 
to live out the declining years of life in de- 
cency and comfort. 

We would be expanding our research into 
mental illness a hundredfold to find the way 
to prevent this tragedy and to restore those 
unfortunate enough to be so afflicted to use- 
Tul life. 

We would be constantly trying new pro- 

. grams to distribute our agricultural surplus 
to the ill-fed and the ill-clad, and there are 
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plenty of such in America, so that our agri- 
cultural abundance would not be a burden 
on the market but a blessing for the people. 

We would be developing our rivers and our 
power sites for the benefit of vast areas at 
home, and we would be carrying the great 
concept of TVA to any area of the world 
where it could help the people to a richer 
life. 

We would be using all resources necessary 
to speed the development of atomic power 
for peacetime use. 

We would eliminate discrimination in every 
part of this land and treat our fellow human 
beings as our brothers under God. 

We would be building tomorrow's weapons 
today, not for the purpose of war, but for the 
purpose of peace. 

We would be accepting the challenge of the 
Soviet Union wherever that challenge is 
made, in whatever area of strength they want 
to try to match us. We'd say to the Kremlin: 
“You think you can match us in action, in 
deeds, in the works of peace. Why, we'll make 
you look like you're standing still. We'll 
prove the vitality of democracy as a way of 
life. We'll show you what production for 
peace really 18.“ 

We have so much that needs doing—so 
much that the American people are ready 
and eager to do—that no short talk can in- 
clude them all. 

Let the American people judge for them- 
selves who really has confidence in the 
strength and vitality of our Nation: An ad- 
ministration preferring to mouth platitudes 
about confidence? Or men who want to roll 
up their sleeves and get going? An adminis- 
tration with little plans, little programs, and 
little faith? Or the people who want bold 
ideas and gigantic action to the 
mammoth opportunities which lie before us? 

We cannot look to the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to initiate the plans and programs 
to give America a new lease on life. The in- 
itiative will have to come from the people in 
a ground swell of demand for action. 

Then we can get this administration off 
dead center and begin to move at least a 
little forward between now and 1960. And in 
that year, I believe, the people will really 
move this Republican administration—right 
out of office, and then we'll get full speed 
action—from a Democratic President. 

Great labor organizations, like the com- 
munications workers, can be—and I know 
you are—part of the ground swell right now, 
demanding bold plans and aggressive action 
in Washington. : 

Many Democratic Senators have proposed 
specific action programs to break the reces- 
sion as the first order of business in getting 
on with our jobs. And 11 Democratic gover- 
nors, of whom I was one, urged the President 
to act now—because the need is now, 

So the pressure for action is building up 
across America. If the pressure builds big 
enough, even the Republicans won't be able 
to resist it much longer. 

But the Republican administration can't 
solve these problems with slogans. Their 
chant of prosperity sounds pretty hollow to 
the nearly 5 million people looking for work. 
Their chant of peace sounds pretty strange to 
a Nation which has watched our world 
leadership decline steadily since 1953. 

And their cliche of confidence is ironic to 
the families of the unemployed living on 
welfare payments. 

All of us know we will get going again. 
And all of us pray that it will be soon. 
America is still strong, resourceful, and re- 

*silient. We can do anything we set our 
minds and hearts and hands to doing. 


“Americans young, Americans strong, 
The world awaits your rising song, 
Americans strong, Americans young, 
The song of songs is yet unsung.” 
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Freedom and the Corporation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a penetrating analysis of corporate man- 
agement by one of the outstanding schol- 
ars in this field, Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr. Mr. 
Berle’s article appeared in the Saturday 
Review, January 18, 1958, issue: 

FREEDOM AND THE CORPORATION 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The following article is 
taken from a longer plece by Mr. Berle, pro- 
fessor of corporation law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a former Assistant Secretary of 
State, developed out of a continuing series 
of discussions, sponsored by the Fund for 
the Republic, on the impact of modern 
institutions on individual freedoms. Simul- 
taneously with Mr. Berle's statement the 
Fund released an examination of freedom in 
the labor unions by Clark Kerr, president- 
elect of the University of California.) 

(By A. A. Berle, Jr.) 

Theoretically, the managements of Amer- 
ican corporations got their legitimacy by 
the fact that they represented the will of 
the shareholders, This was a kind of quasi- 
amateur democratic legitimacy. Even so, on 
examination it was found that although the 
stockholders theoretically chose the man- 
agement, in point of fact they were com- 
pletely unable to do so. The management 
would send out a proxy naming three agents 
whom the stockholders appointed to cast 
their vote at a meeting. In older days the 
management often didn't even bother to say 
for what directors these proxies would cast 
their vote. Since the Securities and Ex- 
change legislation they have to do that, but 
the corporation secretary who sent out the 
proxies was the man who really determined 
what happened for all practical purposes in 
the power relationship. The president or 
the directors could fire him, of course, so 
he did what they told him to do. When 
the directors wished to renominate them- 
selves or to add to their number or to fill 
a vacancy, they did it. This is still the 
method by which the directors in a great 
corporation are chosen. This is an automatic 
self-perpetuating oligarchy. 

These are a string of bad words. There was 
at least one court case in which it was held 
that a self-perpetuating oligarchy was illegal. 
This was the famous case in which a life in- 
surance company in New Jersey purchased 
control of a trust company by buying a ma- 
jority of the shares. Thereafter it caused the 
trust company to purchase a majority of its 
shares. The result was an unbreakable ring. 
A New Jersey court said that this was illegal, 
created an oligarchy and was contrary to the 
theory of New Jersey corporation laws. 

However, thereafter, somebody asked 
whether corporations really should be run 
democratically. Should this group or that 
group or the other group campaign against 
each other, offering inducements to share- 
holders to vote for them instead of the other 
group? Could corporations assimilate this 
kind of democratic government? There was 
no answer. In point of fact, the choice of 
management depends not on an assent of 
balanced interest but on expert Judgment of 
technical ability with a companion Judgment 
of honesty and character. As a result, for all 
practical purposes, management controls the 
corporation unless it is itself controlled by 
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another oligarchy with enough shares to 
dominate the situation at all times. 

There is a good deal of loose thinking about 
this. It is commonly believed that the holder 
of 20 percent or 25 percent of a corporation's 
stock can control that corporation. This was 
the inference in the recent du Pont-General 
Motors case. This is not true. It is true that 
with 20 percent or 25 percent of the stock- 
holders’ list of a large corporation plus con- 
trol of the directors it can be done. But if 
the directors of General Motors decided not 
to vote with du Pont, it is very doubtful 
whether the du Pont interest is sufficient to 
be able to go out and get the other 30 per- 
cetn of General Motors stockholders which it 
would need. 

The control system in today's corporations, 
when it does not lie solely in the directors as 
in the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
lies in a combination of the directors of a 
so-called control bloc (a misnomer, inci- 
dentally) plus the directors themselves. For 
practical purposes, therefore, the control or 
power element in most large corporations 
rests in its group of directors and it is auton- 
omous—or autonomous if taken together 
with a control bloc. And inheritance-tax 
distribution of stock being what it is, the 
trend is increasingly to management auton- 
omy. This is a self-perpetuating oligarchy. 

Meanwhile, the next phase has been emerg- 
ing. It will stay with us and it will be of 
some interest. This involves what are known 
as pension trusts—welfare funds and pen- 
sion-trust funds, A pension trust in most 
cases differs from an insurance trust in that 
it has an unlimited and indefinite obligation. 
It is there to pay pensions to X, Y, and Z, 
which shall be a fraction of the salaries 
X. Y, and Z will have collected during the 
years of their tenure, The pension-trust 
fund, if it is properly administered, has to 
think not merely of paying out a stated 
number of dollars in, say, 1980, as an insur- 
ance company does, but of haying enough 
dollars to meet obligations later to be de- 
termined. No human being knows the fu- 
ture course of inflation of the dollar, prices, 
pay, and so forth. Nevertheless, although 
the payment period may be 20 or 30 years 
away, the pension trusts must keep abreast 
of inflation, at least, as it affects pay. 

This suggests, of course, that they must 
invest in equities, whereas, classically, trust 
funds invested in fixed obligations. This is 
the sharp difference between the kind of 
burden resting on a pension trustee and on 
the directors of, say, the New York Life In- 
surance Co., whose business is to provide a 
stated number of dollars against stated con- 
tracts to pay those dollars with interest later 
on. The holdings of life-insurance compa- 
nies include less than 5 percent in common- 
stock equities; in the pension-trust funds 
equities are running close to 30 percent of 
their assets and may be more. The total 
of pension-trust funds at the moment is 
almost $31 billion, 

As a result of this broad-scale buying of 
equities, the pension trusts are slowly chew- 
ing up control of those corporations which 
offer the best means of equity investment. 
These are voting equities. Thus far no at- 
tempt has been made to make use of this, 
except in the case of the Sears, Roebuck 
pension-trust fund, which undertook to buy 
Sears, Roebuck stock, and presumably now 
has a controlling interest in the company. 
As & result, Sears, Roebuck is socializing 
itself via its own pension-trust fund, and is 
discovering that it is running into the same 
difficulty which a Socialist or any other form 
of oligarchic government has—that it has 
self-contained control and management is 
thus responsible to itself. Query: Does it 
continue to have “legitimacy” when the only 
mandate it can refer to is its own? 

The present $30 billion in the pension 
trusts of course is doomed to increase, These 
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are compulsory savings and the funds must 
continue to accumulate. They now cover 
only about half of the nonfarm labor force; 
they will undoubtedly soak up a considerable 
part of the balance before long, and must in- 
crease, particularly in view of the popula- 
tion rise. In addition, it will be another 20 
or 30 years before this levels off; that is, 
before the payment from the funds begins to 
balance the incoming. The pension trust 
funds will perhaps level out at somewhere in 
the vicinity of $70 to $80 billion, probably 
increased by the coefficient of the increase in 
population or the increase in labor force 
within the population. This will mean that 
if the pension trusts continue to take the 
good equities as they have been doing, they 
may well have the prevailing control stock- 
holding position and the capacity to make 
it absolute. They will have, say, 20 percent 
to 30 percent of the good equity stocks and 
the capacity to increase that to 40 percent 
or 50 percent (45 percent for practical pur- 
poses is a majority at any big stockholders’ 
meeting). 

With the rise of the pension trusts into 
the “passive-receptive” end of the corpora- 
tion structure the old “passive-receptive” 
stockholder is gradually disappearing. At 
best he is, shall we say, a pensionnaire. The 
last vestige of his power to legitimate a man- 
agement by a vote is in the hands of the 
pension trustees, He has an expectation 
arising out of the fact that he may have per- 
formed a certain number of years of accept- 
able work and fulfilled a certain number of 
other conditions. But does he have any 
Property right in the pension trust? The 
courts say no. The power—what is left of 
it—lies in the trustees, or in those insurance 
companies which administer trusts. 

When power is lodged in a particular group 
it has no choice except either to exercise it 
or to try to revolutionize the system. There 
is no way of avoiding power. If you take it 
and refuse to exercise it you suffer the fate 
of King Lear—the king who wanted to be 
king but did not want to be bothered. The 
trust funds admit they have it but they have 
thus far refused to use it. This situation 
cannot last very much longer. Somebody is 
bound to use that power, of necessity, Pen- 
sion trusts are zo concentrated that a rela- 
tively small amount in equities outbalances 
any number of scattered holdings. 

The private property system in production, 
Which began with our great-grandfather's 
farm and forage, has almost vanished in the 
vast area of American economy dominated by 
this system. Instead we have something 
which differs from the Russian or Socialist 
system mainly in its philosophical content. 
Under a pure Socialist or Communist sys- 
tem, in theory, every worker has an old-age 
Pension at the end of his labors. We are de- 
veloping the same thing by socializing prop- 
erty without a revolution. It is one of our 
more amazing achievements. Whether one 
likes it or not depends on one's philosophy. 

Possessory private property in this area 
has been metamorphosed, In its place is a 
Power pyramid. At the moment this is a 
management pyramid, but it is beginning to 
be balanced by a pyramid of men who have no 
Property interest in the actual corpus but 
do have the power of choice—the pension 
trustees. These are naked power vehicles, 
with the receptive end so far dispersed that 
it cannot even be discerned. To make the 
joke complete, let us suppose that a pension 
trust liquidated itself tomorrow and satisfied 
its contract obligations. If it was a well- 
run trust, there would be u balance left over. 
That balance would very likely escheat to 
the state because there was no claimant to 
it left. In the most violently private-prop- 
erty-minded country in the world this is 
Perhaps one of the most magnificent eco- 
nomic jests the world has seen. 


None of this has come about as a result of ` 


the villainy of conspiring men. That might 
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have been true in the free-wheeling cor- 
poration days of 100 years ago, but it would 
be as ridiculous an assumption today as is 
the basic assumption of the Supreme Court 
decision in the recent Du Pont case. This 
decision apparently assumed that because 
Du Pont bought 23 percent of General Mo- 
tors 40 years ago, perhaps hoping that it 
could control General Motors, Du Pont still 
holds to the intention of exercising this con- 
trol. Actually, there has been a kind of 
continual biological progression over the 
years. Change is part of the progression, 
Bigger enterprise was needed to satisfy the 
desires of the population. In addition, the 
techniques which made it possible to satisfy 
certain necessities made it impossible to 
rely only on the individual. Consequently, 
organization and power, not ownership, had 
to meet the resulting problems. The pro- 
gression has been natural. 

Today approximately 50 percent of Amer- 
ican manufacturing—that is everything 
other than financial and transportation—is 
held by about 150 corporations, reckoned, at 
least, by asset values. If finance and trans- 
portation are included, the total increases. 
If a rather larger group is taken, the statis- 
tics would probably show that about two- 
thirds of the economically productive assets 
of the United States, excluding agriculture, 
are owned by a group of not more than 500 
corporations, This is actual asset owner- 
ship. (Some further statistical analysis is 
called for if financial corporations be in- 
cluded, for these, of course, double up. One 
of the largest and most plainly oligarchi- 
cally controlled corporations in the United 
States, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
duplicates atsets because it holds securities 
of other corporations) But in terms of 
power, without regard to asset positions, not 
only do 500 corporations control two-thirds 
of the nonfarm economy but within each 
of that 500 a still smaller group has the 
ultimate decision-making power. This is, 
I think, the highest concentration of eco- 
nomic power in recorded history. 

We can talk about the various alleged 
legal controls which somehow or other, when 
the chips are down, neither control nor even 
seek to control. We can point out the fear 
of monopoly and restraint of trade and 
say that from time to time this fear has 
checked the process. ‘True, our law has pre- 
vented any one of these power groups from 
becoming a monopoly, but it has not seri- 
ously prevented the concentration of power 
as power, though it has prevented certain 
ultimate results. The question is then: 
Why has concentrated economic power in 
America not got completely out of hand? 
Many of these corporations have budgets, 
and some of them have payrolls, which, with 
their customers, affect a greater number of 
people than most of the ninety-odd sovereign 
countries of the world. American Telephone 
and Telegraph, for example, based on com- 
bined population and wealth, would be some- 
where around the 13th State of the Union 
in terms of budget, and certainly larger than 
many of the countries of South America. 
Some of these corporations are units which 
can be thought of only in somewhat the 
way we have heretofore thought of nations. 

Whether we like it or not, this is what has 
happened. As noted, it is not the product of 
evil-minded men. I believe that we must 
try to work with the system. The dangers 
are obvious. But history cannot usually be 
reversed. Until engineers and economic 
forces give us a way by which a man can 
manufacture an automobile in his backyard 
we will continue to have organizations the 
size of General Motors or Ford—as long as 
people want Chevrolets or Fords. We will 
have railroads the length of the Union Pacific 
as long as people want to go across the conti- 
nent by railroad. In other words, until a 


combination of technique and organization” 


can be invented permitting individuals to do 
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the job, we are bound to try to make the 
best we can out of the situation. To my 
mind most of the results are rather surpris- 
ingly good. 

This. does not mean, however, that I am 
not afraid. Iam. I believe it is the content 
of these systems rather than their form that 
matters. Their power can enslave us beyond 
present belief, or perhaps set us free beyond 
present imagination. The choice lies with 
the men who operate the pyramids, and with 
the men affected who can demand what they 
really want. Our Anglo-Saxon democratic 
liberties, after all, were beaten out, not 
against the framework of the personal pos- 
sessory property regime, but against the 
background of two of the most brutal despot- 
isms in western history: the Angevin dynasty 
in 8 and the Tudor dynasty in Eng- 
land. 

We have to accept this power situation as, 
let us call it, a neutral mechanism subject to 
the control of the body politic as long as we 
keep it subject to that control. That con- 
trol, I believe, will be essentially intelléctual 
and philosophical, capable of being trans- 
lated into legal rules when necessity arises, 
In that respect I make three points in sum- 


1. The first is that whenever there is a 
question of power there is a question of 
legitimacy. As things stand now, these in- 
strumentalities of tremendous power have 
the slenderest claim of legitimacy. This is 
probably a transitory period. They must 
find some claim of legitimacy, which also 
means finding a field of responsibility and a 
field of accountability. Legitimacy, re- 
sponsibility and accountability are essential 
to any power system if it is to endure. They 
correspond to a deep human instinct. A 
man desires beyond anything else to have 
someone give him the accolade of “well done, 
thou good and faithful servant,” thereby 
risking the condemnation of “you have been 
no good—get out.” If he has to say it to 
himself, or hear it from a string of people 
whom he himself has hired or controls, he is 
apt to die a cynical and embittered man. 

The medieval feudal power system set the 
lords spiritual over and against the lords 
temporal. These were the men of learning 
and of the church who in theory were able 
to say to the greatest power in the world: 
“You have committed a sin; therefore either 
you are excommunicate or you must mend 
your ways.“ The lords temporal could reply: 
“I can kill you.” But the lords spiritual 
could retort: “Yes, that you can, but you 
cannot change the philosophical fact.” 

In a sense this is the great lacuna in the 
economic power system today. In theory the 
stockholders can act as the lords spiritual 
through their vote. In fact they cannot, and 
they know they cannot. Are the pension 
trustees or their equivalent slowly emerging 
as the men whocan? They had not thought 
so—nobody had thought so. They have been 
essentially a method of on of 
choice and not much else. We are looking 
for the kind of thing that C. Wright Mills in 
his recent book on the American power elite 
rightly said did not exist. He wrongly con- 
cluded, therefore, that the system was a mess, 
which it obviously is not. But every time we 
have had the chance to construct this kind 
of elite we seem to have abandoned it, and 
chucked in an administrator instead. 

2. My second summary point is that the 
sheer power of invading personality is great 
and that a doctrine is already at work which 
plays a second joke on our constitutional sys- 
tem. The United States began by saying 
that its Federal Government could not con- 
struct corporations and apparently by assum- 
ing that the States would not, Both have 
done so, It also said that corporations 
should be kept apart from governmental pow- 
er. De facto, they have not been: We are 
now, in fact, beginning to converge on a 
doctrine which may well push right over 
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the line when the next case comes up. This 
doctrine is that where a corporation has pow- 
er to affect a great many lives (differing from 
the little enterprise which can be balanced 
out by the market) it should be subject to 
the same restraints under the Constitution 
that apply to an agency of the Federal or 
State Government. In that case, the Bill of 
Rights and the 14th and 15th amendments 
would apply. At the moment this is one 
jump ahead of current law. Yet it seems 
probable that this will be the next phase— 
just as we already have the constitutional 
doctrine that under the first amendment you 
may not by private contract prohibit a Negro 
from buying land. 

3. My third point is destined to be in 
infinitely greater controversy, and I do not 
know what the end of the controversy will 
be. Great corporate power is exercised in 
relation to certain obligations: 

1, It should supply the want in the area of 
its production. Where the community has 
come to rely on a corporation for steel, oil, 
automobiles, or cigarettes, the corporation is 
obliged reasonably to meet that demand, 

2. The price must not be considered ex- 
tortionate. It must be acceptable“ — Which 
doesn’t necessarily mean fair or just. 

3. It must provide at least some continu- 
ity of employment. 

4. It must give a continuing attention to 
the technical progress of the art. 

At every point in the individual history 
of large corporations there has been some 
moment of impact on the community when 
either the community felt the corporation 
was not fulfilling its obligations or, alterna- 
tively, the corporation realized it was up 
against a situation it could not handle. In 
every case the result has been either a 
friendly and orderly, or unfriendly and dis- 
orderly, hassle out of which a piece of 
planned economy emerged, Roughly two- 
thirds of American industry or much of 
American finance is now controlled by a for- 
mal or informal Federal industrial plan. 
Here are two illustrations at each end of the 
cycle 


The oil industry claims to be the most 
nonsocialst, free-wheeling, private business 
that ever was. But the fact is that after 
many vicissitudes it sought control by, and 
is controlled by, various acts of Congress. 
After orderly discussion certain laws were 
passed. Under these laws, first, the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Interior esti- 
mates the probable consumption month by 
month of gasoline and the chief oil prod- 
ucts. Second, an interstate treaty exists 
among the oll-producing States, ratified by 
the Congress. Third, a congressional act 
makes if illegal to transport oll in inter- 
state commerce which has been produced 
in excess of a State allowance. This legis- 
lation might break down if it were not for 
the fact that because there is a relatively 
concentrated system in the oil Industry the 
refineries will not buy “noncertified" oil 
anyway. As a result, the big companies do 
not violate the act; the little ones cannot; 
and the result is a planned oil economy by 
which supply is equated to demand and the 
oil industry from well to refinery to gas 
station is more or less geared to meet it. 

Here is a disorderly example: Aluminum 
was manufactured by a monopoly which 
was ordered to be split up under an anti- 
trust decree. By a combination of adminis- 
trative orders entirely without administra- 
tive rationale but all working toward the 
same end the Federal Government used the 
aluminum plants it had itself created during 
World War II in order to set up two com- 
petitors to Alcoa. It likewise required Alcoa 
to sell its Aluminum of Canada shares. This 
was not enough by itself, so the Government 
for a period of years handled its defense or- 
ders in such a way that the new companies 
had adequate assurance of a market until 
they could get properly underway. The 
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policy still is to make certain that the new 
companies, which can stay in business only 
by being assured a reasonable market, will 
get the extent of market they need. There 
was a stockpiling arrangement at one time, 
followed later by the release of part of the 
stockpiled aluminum. In a wholly disor- 
derly way which only the American system 
could ever conceive, there arose the equiva- 
lent of a de facto planned economy in alumi- 
num. At the moment this industry now 
Sails away, freewheeling. But there is not 
the slightest doubt that if conditions re- 
quired transition back into a planned econ- 
omy it would happen. 

Obviously a system like this is just as good 
as the ideas and strength of the body politic 
behind it. The same system in the hands, 
for example, of a Latin American dictator 
could produce terrible oppression. $ 

There is a gradually growing feeling that 
pension trusts, for example, must be con- 
trolled, A pension trust ring could be some- 
thing to bind a man beyond belief. It could 
bind him to his job. He could not change 
it without losing a substantial part of his 
life savings. He might be controlled in all 
sorts of ways. We are beginning to think 
even that the pension trust right which can- 
not be transferred to some other pension 
trust is suspect. 

As men think, so they are. We are really 
seeking now a body of doctrine which will 
control power. I close by returning to my 
first point, which related to the desperate 
search for a field of responsibility and ac- 
countabllity referent to some point of view 
outside the system: that is, to some modern 
lords spiritual, 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, visited my city 2 days ago 
to address the 12th annual farm forum 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In his address he restated the essential 
principles and polices of this adminis- 
tration’s farm program, every clearly 
and forcefully, Recent charges and 
countercharges on this subject have led 
to much confusion and misunderstand- 
ing in the public mind. The only way 
to correct confusion is to present the 
facts; with respect to the past—how 
our agricultural difficulties developed— 
the present situation, and his plans for 
the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I am happy to include this 
important address setting forth con- 
vincingly the economic fundamentals on 
which alone sound agricultural programs 
can be based: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 

Tarr BENSON AT THE 12TH ANNUAL FARM 


It is both a great pleasure and a 
honor to participate in this 12th annual 
farm forum. 


March 5 


I congratulate all those who have pio- 
neered in the establishment of this non- 
partisan, impartial, and objective forum. 
For more than a decade this annual meeting 
has provided the stage for a thorough, ob- 
jective and open discussion of the broad 
problems related to agriculture, industry and 
labor of this area. One of the basic con- 
cerns of this meeting today—shared by all 
of us—farmers, businessmen, housewives, and 
those of us in the Department of Agricul- 
ture—is that farmers are not participating 
equitably in the national prosperity they 
have helped to create. 

There has been some real hardship among 
farm families. You know it and I know it, 
and I would be less than honest with you if 
I told you that I have a simple cure-all for 
all farm problems. No one does. 

The pains of adjustment to our fast mov- 
ing economy are sometimes severe, and the 
responsiblity of the Government to help 
cushion the effects of these changes is fully 
recognized. These things cannot be accom- 
plished overnight but I am convinced that 
we are moving in the right direction. 

However, it is entirely fitting at such a 
meeting as this that we should also pay 
tribute to the tremendous achievements of 
American farmers. Never in history have so 
many depended on so few to feed and clothe 
us so well, 

One farm worker on the average produces in 
1 hour today what it took 2 hours to produce 
in 1940 and 3 hours in 1910. He is producing 
food and fiber for himself and 20 others. 
With 7,000 additional mouths to feed every 
day the farmer will shortly feed himself and 
25 others. 

Farmers can accomplish this remarkable 
task only by the aggregate effects of educa- 
tion, research, machines, plant food, spe- 
cialized mixed feeds, better seed and soil 
added to their own unceasing labors. 

Let us pay tribute to the farmrers of the 
United States as the most efficient in the 
world. How else can we explain the fact that 
these 20 million people, less than 1 percent 
of the world’s population, are producing be- 
tween two-fifths and one-half of the world’s 
production of eggs, red meat, and milk, Let 
us be unstinting in our praise of American 
farmers for their productive ability. This is 
the major factor enabling American con- 
sumers to have the best diet in the world 
and to spend a smaller percentage of their 
income for food than in most countries. This 
basic fact also undergirds our standard of 
living—the highest in the world. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable produc- 
tion record, our farmers are confronted with 
problems. You recognize this in the theme 
of this 12th annual farm forum “Who Will 
Solve the Farm Dilemma?" And the particu- 
lar question that has been proposed for 
today's meeting is To whom does the farmer 
look?” He looks to several sources for help, 
first to himself and his own efforts. 

Farms have to be run, and decisions have 
to be made, and responsibilities have to be 
borne by the families on the farms. He 
may join with his neighbors in self-help 
programs, and certainly he has every right 
to look to his Government for help. There 
are many ways in which government can 
help to promote stability without limiting 
opportunity. 

I am dedicated to a principle which I am 
sure is equally cherished by most of you. 
It is that government should not—should 
never — be your master. 

Here in Minnesota it is obvious from an 
examination of the facts of recent history 
that the farmers have chosen freedom free - 
dom to plant, to market, to compete. In 
1957 farmers chose not to participate in- 
the corn acreage allotment program. Only 
1 acre in 10 was planted within the allot- 
ment. Also, for wheat, 1 acre out of 4 was 
planted in excess of the allotment—36 per- 
cent of the wheat farmers. For the allot- 
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ment crops 5 out of 6 acres were planted in 
complete disregard of the allotments. 

Let me make one point clear. Contrary 
to myths peddled by some, the level of these 
allotments are determined by statistical for- 
mulas spelled out in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. I know that these 
acreage allotments are too low. That is 
why we are trying to get the law changed, 
Also, that is why for the first time in history, 
in 1956 and again in 1957, we made sup- 
ports available for corn grown outside the 
allotments. 

Let us now look at Minnesota from the 
standpoint of its sources of agricultural in- 
come. The propaganda mills grind out tales 
about the importance in Minnesota of the 
basic crops. Actually only 12 percent of the 
cash receipts of this State comes from the 
basic crops. In yiew of the Minnesota farm- 
ers’ free choice to plant in excess of their 
allotments, they are, therefore, ineligible 
for full price support. Thus, it is doubtful 
that farmers here relied on the allotment 
Program for as much as 2 percent of their 
income. 

Here in Minnesota the basic-crop acreage- 
allotment program has resulted in the loss 
of corn markets amounting to hundreds of 
millions of bushels. Witness the expansion 
of grain sorghum and barley production on 
the acreage diverted from wheat and cotton. 
Witness the fact that this loss of markets to 
other feed grains meant a buildup in carry- 
over stocks of corn—now estimated at 1.5 
billion bushels on October 1, 1958. Witness 
the fact that under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 the increased carryover 
forced a cut in the allotments to levels so 
low that most farmers chose to ignore them. 

Yes; I know, and you know, that corn pro- 
ducers can’t” live within their allotments— 
which is why only one-seventh of the corn 
produced in the commercial area last year was 
in compliance. These conditions pose a 
threat to hog producers—to the entire live- 
stock industry—to poultry producers—to the 
dairy industry. That is another reason why 
we are seeking changes in the program. 

The loss of productive wheat acres in the 
upper Midwest has been a direct result of the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. You folks know better than 
anyone that Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana have been a Wheat Belt since the 
time our pioneer forefathers first turned over 
the rich, black soil of these prairies. They 
worked with courage and determination and 
out of the sod they carved themselves homes 
and a vast wheat empire. 

This region has appropriately been termed 
the “breadbasket of the Nation.” . Tradition- 
ally it has produced milling wheat of the 
highest quality. Tremendous capital has 
been invested in milling businesses to work 
and provide a ready market for farmers and 
utilize to the fullest the God-given resources 
of this area. 

In many years of normal production there 
Was not enough of your high-quality mill- 
ing wheat to meet the demand, In spite of 
this, this region has lost wheat acreage al- 
lotments under our outmoded farm law that 
was based in the late thirties. For example, 
in 1939, North Dakota had a total wheat 
acreage of 8.3 million acres and by 1958 this 
had decreased to 7.3 million acres. In con- 
trast, during this same period, other Western 
and Southern States were receiving consider- 
able expansion of wheat acreage allotments. 

Why did this happen? Because we lost 
large portions of our cotton and tobacco 
markets through pricing ourselves out of 
competition. Winston-Salem, N. C., was once 
the largest tobacco-exporting market in the 
world but southern Rhodesia now claims that 
distinction. At one time we lost 60 percent 
of our world cot ton market by placing cot- 
ton in Government warehouses instead of 
selling it abroad. Those farmers who pro- 
duced cotton and tobacco had no choice but 
to divert acres to corn, wheat, and Uvestock. 
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But as acreage allotments were cut back 
on your best crops in the upper Midwest, you 
did not have the choice of equally good alter- 
natives that was true in other sections of 
the country. I have yet to see any increase 
in cotton or tobacco produced in Minne- 
sota. 

It doesn't make sense to me that this 
traditional wheat area should be deprived of 
production and economic wealth by unsound 
farm programs that lose markets and de- 
press prices through imbalance of natural 
production. 

That is why the President has recom- 
mended changes in the old basic farm law 
which would restore the rightful agricul- 
tural position of the upper Midwest and be 
fair to farmers in each of the 48 States. 
Farm programs that cause one region of the 
Nation to benefit at the expense of another 
region are unsound, uneconomic, and com- 
pletely undesirable to the Nation's welfare. 

Now what are the sources of cash income 
here in Minnesota? Two out of ever $3 come 
from livestock, dairy, and poultry. There 
is an approximately equal division between 
cattle, hogs, and dairy products. Soybeans 
provide about four times the income from 
whea. Minnesota has now climbed to be 
the third most important soybean-producing 
State. These facts show how little the 
farmers of this great State rely on the pro- 
duction-control apparatus. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of farmers here are those who 
foster freedom to plant—to market—to com- 


te. 

Those who don't want to compete in price, 
promotion, and quality must either build 
warehouses or get the Government to do it 
for them, or attempt to control production. 
I deplore the tactics of those who advocate 
farm programs devised to fill storehouses in- 
stead of stomachs. Farmers should not be 
misled by those who are more interested in 
keeping the Government paying storage costs 
on warehouses filled with grain rather than 
working for farm programs providing profit- 
able markets for farmers. 

If we are to develop programs for agricul- 
ture to meet the needs of today and to- 
morrow we must be sure the facts are pre- 
sented to the American people. It is only 
from an understanding of the facts that we 
can move forward to solutions. 

Let us first review some of these facts: 

Income per person on farms last year— 
including Income from all sources—was the 
highest income per person on record—up 2 
percent over 1951, the previous high year. 

The level of living on farms is higher 
today than ever before. 

Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new record 
of $4.7 billlon—68 percent higher than in 
fiscal 1953. 

The surplus production of American farms 
is being made available for hungry people at 
home and abroad. 

The postwar downtrend in prices which 
started in 1951 has been stopped. Prices 
received by farmers in February were 8 per- 
cent above a year ago and 11 percent above 
2 years ago, and are at the highest level since 
May 1954. : 

The buildup of surpluses has been re- 


versed. Government investment in surplus-, 


farm products owned and under loan has 
dropped about one-sixth in the past year 
anda half. 

These are some basic facts. I believe 
that the American people have a right to 
know them. 

However, despite these favorable develop- 
ments, agriculture is still having some dif- 
ficult times. Nobody knows that better than 
I. And nobody is more deeply concerned 
about it. 

I know that the farm part of our economy 
is not sharing properly in our national pros- 
perity. 

My basic and continual concern as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is that farmers of this 
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Nation must participate fairly in our dy- 
namic and prosperous economy. This, too, 
is your concern. 

Our primary effort—and to this task I am 
wholeheartedly devoted—must be to further 
improve farm income soundly—not with 
short term panaceas which disregard sound 
economics and basic facts. That being the 
case, I would like to spend a few minutes 
with you today discussing the major fac- 
tors affecting net income—the cost-price 
squeeze. Here are some facts. 

During the period from 1939 to 1952 the 
index of prices paid by farmers, including 
interest, taxes, and wage rates, more than 
doubled. From January 1953, the time this 
administration took office, to January 1958, 
this index rose only 6 percent, Make no 
mistake about it—the heritage left by the 
previous administration included an in- 
flated cost structure, particularly as far as 
farmers are concerned. 

Farmers who feel daily the impact of 
the cost-price squeeze, realize the effect of 
inflated costs on net income. They can un- 
derstand the effect of these inflated costs 
when they know that although the 1957 
gross farm income is up about $2.3 billion 
above 1950, farm costs have gone up $3.7 bil- 
Hon. 

If farm costs had stabilized at the 1948 
level, then the 1957 realized net income 
would have been higher by about $4 billion, 
or about $800 per farm. Think of it—@4 
billion consumed in higher costs. 

Every thoughtful farmer is disturbed by 
the recent increases in the cost of steel. It 
is an understatement to say that this creates 
hardships to farmers. Must the competitive 
strength of labor and management forces 
always be resolyed in higher prices? I say 
no. Should higher and higher costs keep the 
net income of farmers from improving fur- 
ther? Again I say no. 

It is not for me to say what labor or indus- 
try should do at this juncture. But as a 
spokesman for agriculture in the Federal 
Government, I am concerned by any action 
which adds to the production costs of farm- 
ers at this time. This is an area where 
restraint and statesmanship are needed for 
mutual advantage, 

There are many weapons with which to 
fight these rising costs: Some of these are 
the maintenance of a responsible monetary 
policy, sound farmer cooperatives, and im- 
proved efficiency, particularly in marketing 
and distribution, Recently, in this area the 
cooperative efforts.of farmers, processors and 
the railroads resulted in a reduction in the 
freight rates for exporting soybean oil. All 
those who took part in this should derive 
great satisfaction from this constructive 
effort. 

However, we will never attain satisfactory 
prosperity by Increasing gross income if ris- 
ing costs are allowed to siphon off all our 
gains, All responsible segments of our econ- 
omy should be aware of these facts and give 
more than lip service to a solution. 

One of the major decisions which we have 
had to make recently has been with respect 
to the support level for dairy products. Let 
me make one point clear. One of the most 
compelling reasons for this decision is that 
it was required by law—the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. 

Contrary to the tirades of the smoke- 
screen spreaders the fact is that under this 
legislation, the Secretary is required—notice 
I said, required—to establish price supports 
at such levels between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity as will assure an adequate supply. 

Prior to making this determination we 
checked with the technicians in the De- 
partment of Agriculture for their best esti- 
mate of the probable output of dairy prod- 
ucts in the 1958-59 marketing year at va- 
rious levels of support. The technicians ad- 
vised that there was no question but that 


support at 75 percent of parity would result 
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in the production of more than an adequate 
supply of dairy products and that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would be required 
to purchase substantial amounts under the 
support program. I must carry out my 
legal responsibilities as specified by Con- 


In addition, we checked with the biparti- 
san National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion and the bipartisan Commodity Credit 
Corporation Advisory Board. In both in- 
stances the recommendations to adjust price 
supports to the 75-percent level was vir- 
tually unanimous, 

Dairy production has been increasing: 
The rising production per cow has more than 
offset the reduction in cow numbers. Pro- 
duction in 1957 was about 12 billion pounds 
higher than the 1952 level, In view of the 
record supplies of feed and the high datry- 
feed ratio, it is likely that at the announced 
support level, production will again out- 
strip requirements. 

We will continue to cooperate fully with 
the industry in promotion and merchandis- 
ing programs. The Extension Service and 
other agencies of the Department will join 
with the dairy industry in stepped-up ef- 
forts to acquaint the consuming public with 
facts about milk as a health food. 

We will continue the nationwide brucel- 
losis cleanup, which has made such excel- 
lent progress during the past year under the 
accelerated program. 

We will carry out fleld educational efforts 
aimed at sound to cull low pro- 
ducers from the Nation’s dairy herds—as 
part of generally increased efficiency in dairy 
farm operations. The fact that beef prices 
are good now will help in cases where dairy- 
men want to sell their more unprofitable 
animels. 

We have urged the continuation of pro- 
grams designed to increase the consumption 
of fluid milk. We have recommended to the 
Congress that they authorize the continua- 
tion of the $75 million special school-milk 
program designed to increase consumption 
of milk by children. In addition, we urged 
continuation of the program under which 
we are paying about half the cost of milk 
purchased by military agencies and veteran 
hospitals above their normal pu! My 
fundamental pledge is that we will do every- 
thing feasible that is sound and in the in- 
terest of dairy producers. Farmers deserve 
better than short-term soothing syrup that 
results in a major, if not fatal, disease a 
year or two later. 

One of my great problems as Secretary of 
Agriculture has been in being misrepresented. 
There are some who consciously try to do 
this. Because of the smokescreen of un- 
truth about agriculture which some dema- 
gogues have poured out, it sometimes is 
difficult for some people to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fiction. 

There are several facts I should like to 
stress here this afternoon. 

Fact No. 1: As Secretary of Agriculture, 
I want to make myself perfectly clear, we 
have never proposed—and we do not now 
propose that we should scrap price supports. 
There is nothing wrong with the idea of 
providing more orderly marketing and much- 
needed stability to agriculture through a 
sound and realistic storage and loan price- 
support program. 

I should like to quote a very significant 
paragraph in the President's message: “For 
commodities like the feed grains, with re- 
spect to which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has had wide discretion in the past, price 
support has been offered at levels as high as 
could be justified under the criteria speci- 
fied by law. This will be the Secretary's 
practice under the recommended legisla- 
tion.” 

The 1958 support prices have followed the 
policy enunciated above and will continue 
that way under this administration. Inci- 
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dentally, in checking back I find that in 1950 
and 1951 the price supports for flaxseed, a 
crop in which the upper Midwest has con- 
siderable interest, were established at 60 per- 
cent of parity, 5 percentage points lower than 
our recent announcements. 

What is wrong today—and what has been 
wrong for several years—is the attempt to 
supply price support and acreage control by 
rigid formula—to fix prices and acreage al- 
lotments by Government mandate. These 
attempts have failed. Agriculture is a dy- 
namic, changing industry. The farms and 
ranches of America cannot be run from a 
desk in Washington, D. C. 

Fact No. 2: It was not rigid price supports 
that forced farm prices up during the for- 
ties and early fifties—but it was war, the in- 
satiable demands of war and wartime 
inflation. Farmers sold all they produced at 
well above support levels. In fact, their 
prices would have been higher yet had it not 
been for Government-imposed price ceilings. 

Fact No. 3: It is untrue that high, rigid 
price supports can hold up farm income even 
though surpluses accumulate. The fact is 
there was just 1 year between 1947 and 
1955 that farm income did not decline. In 
all these years until mid-1955, high, rigid 
price supports on basic commodities were 
in effect. Our present farm problem de- 
veloped under such price supports. If high, 
rigid price supports were the answer, we 
would have no problem. 

Fact No. 4: The old support program does 
not materially help the small farmer. The 
fact is that more than half of our farms 
market only 9 percent of agricultural pro- 
duction. Obviously, most of the Government 
dollars are routed in the direction of the big- 
gest producers. 

Fact No. 5: Most farm products are being 
sold competitively and on free markets. It 
is untrue that most farm prices and in- 


comes are Government supported and on an 


artificial basis. Only 19 crops, plus dairy 
products, are being supported—out of 250 
commodities that farmers produce. 

Fact No. 6: Agricultural production cannot 
be successfully controlled by Government ac- 
tion. The fact is that since 1940, the per 
acre yield of corn has risen 56 percent. 
wheat, 40 percent—cotton, 67 percent. Last 
year’s yields of all major crops averaged 27 
percent above the 1947-49 level. To control 
crops effectively so as to maintain price at 
90 percent of parity would mean setting al- 
lotments impossibly low. Congress would 
never vote such controls. No Secretary of 
Agriculture could effectively enforce them. 
And American farmers just wouldn't stand 
for such regimentation. Agriculture is un- 
dergoing a technological revolution which is 
irreversible. It cannot and should not be 
controlled by Government mandate. 

Fact No. 7: The family farm has been, 18 
now, and always will be the backbone of 
American agriculture—operated by the most 
efficient farmers in all the world. 

The charges by our opposition that farm 
programs of this administration are driving 
people off the farm are not only false—they 
are ridiculous. The fact is that more people 
left the farms during the last 4 years of the 
previous administration than in any other 
period before or since. 

I have cited some of the gains we have 
made since 1953—and mentioned some of 
the problems that still exist. To deal with 
these problems we need to push forward 
again—we need to supplement the progress 
that has been made. This is the goal of 
the new farm, food, and fiber program pre- 
sented to the Congress in January by the 
President of the United States. Farmers 
can look to this program designed to provide 
a sound solution. 


The adoption of this program will mean 


Progress in three general areas: 
First. The will develop bigger 
markets. We have asked that the surplus 
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disposal program be extended and expanded 
and that research into new uses for farm 
products be increased. 

We need to drive hard for further expan- 
sion of markets. There are no satisfactory 
substitutes for markets and a Government 
warehouse is not a market. Forty percent 
of our record agricultural exports in fiscal 
1957 moved under Government programs. 
The biggest factor in these was 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act, or Public Law 480. As you 
know, this law provides for movement of 
surplus farm commodities through sales for 
foreign currencies, barter, donation, and 
other means. We must push to the limit 
sales through commercial markets. 

Three-fourths of the surplus farm-product 
disposals by CCC in the past fiscal year were 
made through export channels. More than 
60 percent of all our grain exports moved un- 
der Government programs. 

I wish I could help you visualize how our 
exports are helping the free world meet the 
challenge of communism by raising living 
standards abroad, building good will, laying 
the groundwork for future markets. 

We also need increased agricultural re- 
search for market expansion. Only about 7 
percent of the products of our total farm 
acreage now go into industrial outlets. Sure- 
ly we can do better than this. Research can 
develop new uses and new markets, and there 
are few things wrong with commercial agri- 
culture that new and expanded markets 
won't cure. 

Second, The recommended program will 
allow more freedom for farmers. We are 
seeking revision of the acreage control and 
price-support programs to permit farmers 
more freedom to plant and to widen markets. 

The program changes proposed by the 
President would give farmers more freedom 
to plant by increasing acreage allotments. 
Some of these allotments have become so 
small as to cripple efficiency. Do you know 
that 7 out of 9 cotton allotments are less 
than 15 acres, and that the average burley to- 
bacco allotment is 1 acre? 

The program we have proposed would 
make price supports more realistic by widen- 
ing the range of supports. The present 
range of 75 to 90 percent of parity on the 
basic crops and dairy products does not per- 
mit sufficient market growth. These com- 
modities are being priced out of potential 
markets. Increased allotments and a wider 
range of price support logically go together. 

The program would eliminate the so-called 
escalator clauses. 

These are formulas which provide that the 
level of price support shall rise as the sur- 
pluses decline, So long as this basic law is 
unchanged, farm people can expect to be kept 
continually under the shadow of price and 
income depressing surpluses. 

Third. We must help the forgotten seg- 
ment of agriculture—those people on small, 
low-income farms. 

The rural-development program as a new 
and basic approach to the problems of farm 
families in underdeveloped rural areds has 
gained wide support. This is truly a na- 
tional program, going forward Im all regions 
of the country. Objectives of the program 
have been endorsed by members of both 
parties, farm organizations, and church 
groups. 

Here in Minnesota farm and nonfarm agen- 
cies, working closely together, have initiated 
a carefully planned rural-development pro- 
gram. Their work will give significant help- 
to farm, business, civic, and other lay leaders 
in your northern counties as they move for- 
ward with a long-range program of balanced 
farm, industry, and community betterment. 

As you know, the Minnesota Rural Devel- 
opment Committee has selected three dem- 
onstration counties—Hubbard, Itasca, and 
Carlton. In each of these counties local 
citizens and agency workers have joined to- 
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gether to take a fresh look at their re- 
sources—and their problems—and to develop 
a sound, long-range development program 
which will solve the serious problems of 
underemployment on farms in the northern 
area. 

Let me congratulate you on the progress of 
your State in the rural-development program 
which a widely read midwestern farm maga- 
zine has called perhaps the soundest of all 
our efforts so far to deal with the farm 
probiem, 

We must move forward by adopting the 
President's recommendations, so we can con- 
solidate and add to the progress that has 
been made these past few years. 

Bigger markets—more freedom for farm- 
ers—special help for the small low-income 
farms—these are some of the steps which 
would be taken under the Farm, Food, and 
Fiber Act of 1958 to help farmers make the 
adjustments they must make. We feel cer- 
tain they are sound, effective, and reason- 
able, and they will work to provide the free- 
doms farmers want. 

This is not just another nation—it is not 
Just one of the family of nations. This is a 
nation with a great mission. I believe with 
all my heart that it was established by the 
God of Heaven to be a beacon to liberty- 
loving people everywhere. 

Let us pledge ourselves to keep America 
strong and sound—economically, socially, 
and, above all, spiritually—so that we may 
Tulfill that mission. 

Strength and freedom must go hand in 
hand. That is why we stress so much the 
need for freedom in agriculture—that our 
farm people should be free to produce, free 
to market, free to compete, free to make their 
own management decisions. 

With God's help, we must—we will—have 
an agriculture that ls prosperous, expanding, 
and free. Such an agriculture is the basis 
of a prosperous, expanding, and free America. 


Statement of Judge William Old Before 
the Senate Committee on the Jadiciary 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 26, 1958, the Honorable William Old, 
judge of the circuit court of Chester- 
field County, Va., appeared before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary in support of Senate bill 
2646 which has as its purpose withdrawal 
from the Supreme Court of the United 
States appellate jurisdiction in certain 
Specified fields. 

Judge Old made a splendid presenta- 
tion of the dire necessity of curtailing 
the unconstitutional and unlawful 
usurpation of power by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America. 

Judge Old is well versed in the law. 
He has a splendid legal background. He 
is an outstanding student of constitu- 
tional law. He is the father of the pres- 
ent-day interposition doctrine. He is 
beloved by all who know him and re- 
spected for his calm, judicial approach 
to legal questions, for his ability, his 
integrity and for his love of constitu- 
tional government as well as his deter- 
mination to preserve for posterity our 
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way of life and the heritage that has 

been handed down to us by thé founders 

of this great Nation. 

It was my honor and privilege to in- 
troduce Judge Old to the subcommittee 
on February 26 when he appeared be- 
fore them. His presentation should be 
read by every Member the Congress. It 
is a masterpiece and points out the 
necessity of curbing the power-crazed 
Supreme Court if we are to preserve our 
republican form of government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Judge Old's statement to the Ju- 
diciary Committee in favor of the so- 
called Jenner bill. The statement is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM OLD BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, FEBRUARY 
26, 1958 
Senate bill 2646, “introduced by Senator 

JENNER, would withdraw from the Supreme 
Court of the United States appellate juris- 
cliotion in certain specified fields, namely, 
first, with respect to the investigative func- 
tions of Congress; second, with respect to 
the security program of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government; third, with re- 
spect to State -antisubyersive legislation; 
fourth, with respect to home rule over local 
echools; and, fifth, with respect to the ad- 
mission of persons to the practice of law 
within individual States.” 

This bill is predicated upon the provisions 
of article IIT, section 2, paragraph 2, of the 
Constitution, which reads as follows: 

“In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” 

Thus, the Congress is clothed with full 
power to make exceptions to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and to 
regulate the exercise of such jurisdiction, It 
is indeed regrettable that it has become nec- 
essary for the Congress to consider the ex- 
pedient of withdrawing from the Supreme 
Court appellate jurisdiction in the fields spe- 
clfied in the bill under consideration. How- 
ever, it is now clearly apparent, from a long 
list of revolutionary decisions by the Supreme 
Court, headed by Chief Justice Warren, that 
the Court is determined to destroy our dual 
system of government under the Constitu- 
tion, and create, by usurpation and encroach- 
ment, a judicial oligarchy of unparalleled 
proportions. 

Washington in his Farewell Address 
pointed out the dangers which now beset us 
when he said: 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create whatever the form 
of government, a despotim. A just estimate 
ot that love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominates in the human heart 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different deposito- 
ries, and constituting each the guardian of 
the public weal against invasions by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments an- 
cient and modern, some of them in our coun- 
try and under our own eyes. To preserve 
them must be as necessary as to institute 
them.” 

It seems to me that the decision in the 
case of Steve Nelson against Pennsylvania 
is fraught with great and mortal danger to 
the institutions of our country. For in that 
case the Supreme Court invented and laid 
down the doctrine of preemption. Under 
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the leadership of Howarp W. Smirn, the 
distinguished dean of the Virginia delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives, the 
Congress enacted the Smith Act to curb the 
subversive and seditious efforts of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country. It is 
incredible that anyone could conceive that 
an act proposed by Judge SMITH would in- 
tend to impair State laws in the field of 
sedition or any other field. Moreover, the 
Smith Act itself specifically negatived any 
such intent. Yet the Supreme Court, with- 
out any semblance of constitutional author- 
ity, held that Congress by merely entering 
the field of sedition, regardless of its ex- 
pressed intention, preempted the whole fleld 
and struck down all State laws involving 
sedition. Although the State government 
might be in mortal danger of being over- 
thrown by the Communist conspiracy, they 
could do not.act to defend themselves. 

Just what was the purpose of the Su- 
preme Court in inventing that doctrine of 
preemption? Was the Court so anxious to 
free Steve Nelson, so that he might continue 
his subversive career, that it would destroy 
laws vital to the sovereign States under 
such a flimsy pretext? We don't know, but 
it seems incredible that concern for Steve 
Nelson could have been the motivating rea- 
son. If this doctrine of preemption were a 
sound constitutional principle could or 
should it be confined to the field of sedi- 
tion? Is, or can it be, the purpose of the 
Court to destroy the sovereign States? To 
ascribe to the Court such a p is a 
horrible thought. But if that doctrine of 
preemption should, at a propitious moment, 
be extended to the field of taxation, the 
governments in the 48 States would be laid 
in ruins by one fell act, unless the States 
respectively should interpose their sover- 
eignty against such a dire result. 

In the Slochower case the Supreme Court 
held that New York City could not fire a 
teacher who refused to state whether he 
was a Communist or not, although State 
and municipal law required him to be fired 
under such circumstances. Just what is the 
purpose and underlying motive of that de- 
cision? And what is the constitutional prin- 
ciple under which it was enunciated? We 
don't know, but it seems incredible that the 
Court should have wished to reward Pro- 
fessor Slochower for defying the law under 
which he was employed. Can that decision, 
at a propitious moment, be extended to 
embrace hiring as well as firing, and force 
the States and municipalities to take their 
enemies into their employ as well as to 
keep them there? If not, why not? 

The great and sovereign State of Cali- 
fornia has been ordered to admit to the 
practice of law a person whom its board of 
law examiners did not consider to be moral- 
ly fit for such admission. The great and 
sovereign State of Illinois was deprived of 
its sovereign autonomy in the matter of ap- 
pellate procedure in its own State courts. 
The great and sovereign State of Oregon was 
deprived of its jurisdiction over non-naviga- 
ble streams. In the Girard College case an 
extremely well reasoned opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the great and sovereign 
State of Pennsylvania was nullified by a 
5% line per curiam memorandum opinion, 
which could hardly be considered otherwise 
than as a studied insult to that great court 
of Pennsylvania. All of these encroach- 
ments, and many more, have been inflicted 
upon the sovereign States by the Supreme 
Court of the United States during the few 
years of the Warren court. 

But the Supreme Court has not confined 
its usurpations and encroachments to the 
sovereign and reserved powers of the sover-- 
eign States. It has thrust its tentacles into 
the constitutional powers of the Congress and 
of the Executive, which with the courts con- 
stitute the three great coordinate branches of 
the Federal Government. The Jencks case 
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encroached upon the constitutional powers of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and struck a mortal blow at the 
ability of the FBI to deal with the sub- 
versive and criminal elements of this coun- 
try. So destructive was this blow that At- 
torney General Brownell came before Con- 
gress beseeching relief against the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Another lethal blow was 
struck at the police system of the Na- 
tion’s Capital further curtailing their ef- 
forts to deal with a seething and spiralling 
criminal condition there. Mallory, a brutal 
Negro rapist, was freed by the Supreme Court 
upon the flimsy technical ground that Mal- 
lory was questioned by the police before 
arraignment. There was no question of Mal- 
lory’s guilt. He admitted it. So the Wash- 
ington Police Department and presumably 
every police department in the Nation is, 
by this infamous decision, precluded from 
holding a person, to whom suspicion points 
without arraignment for a few hours, for 
questioning and for investigating the avail- 
able evidence. No police department can 
function under any such restriction. 

These decisions probably are predicated on 
the nebulous provisions of section 1 of the 
14th amendment. In its opinions in the 
cases referred to above, the Supreme Court 
has been particularly remiss in setting forth 
the constitutional basis for the inordinate 
power which it seeks to exercise. However, 
the Court simply ignores specific provisions 
of the Constitution which in the clearest 
language would seem to preclude the exer- 
cise of any such power. We Virginians 
and the citizens of the other Southern 
States, since the deplorable decision of May 
17, 1954, have been bombarded with state- 
ments asserting that decisions of the Su- 
preme Court constitute the law of the land. 
These assertions are made as though handed 
down by some Olympian oracle, without 
citing a single provision of the Constitu- 
tion which could confer upon the Supreme 
Court—power to make law, or power for 
carrying into execution any power vested by 
the Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, without a law enacted by Con- 
gress to carry such power into execution. 
Suppose we should concede that the Supreme 
Court does have the prerogative to define 
the extent and limits of the power vested 
in the Government of the United States by 
section 1 of the 14th amendment and con- 
ceding further that the 14th amendment, al- 
though adopted under tainted circumstances, 
is a valid part of the Constitution, what 
then? Who is to make law for carrying 
such powers into execution? Section 8, arti- 
cle I of the Constitution is explicit on that 
point, The first 17 paragraphs of section 8 
itemizes specific powers delegated exclusive- 
ly to Congress, which cannot be exercised 
by the Supreme Court or by the Executive or 
by the Supreme Court and the Executive, 
without law enacted by Congress. Para- 
graph 18, section 8, article I, of the Consti- 
tution reads: 

“Congress shall have power: To make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof.” 

Can the plain and explicit language of 
that provision be interpreted, construed or 
twisted, by the process of any mental gym- 
nastics, to mean otherwise than that the 
Congress is the sole and exclusive lawmak- 
ing agency of the Federal Government? If 
Congress is endowed with exclusive power 
to make all Jaws which may be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution all 
powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, how can 
the Supreme Court validly make any enun- 
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ciation or decree having the force of law, 
regarding any power vested in the Federal 
Government, unless and until Congress shall 
have carried into execution such dormant 
power by necessary and proper law? It seems 
certain that It was never intended that the 
provisions of section 1 of the 14th amend- 
ment, which is the source of all our troubles, 
should be self-executing or be enforced by 
any agency, judicial or executive, except pur- 
suant to legislation enacted by Congress. 
Section 5 of the 14th amendment reads: 

“Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation to enforce the provisions of this 
article.” 

We take the position that any enuncia- 
tion or decree of the Supreme Court which 
undertakes to carry into execution any 
power vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States except 
pursuant to valid act of Congress is not the 
law of the land, but is an illegal encroach- 
ment upon the constitutional powers of 
Congress and the sovereign and reserved 
powers of the sovereign States, The Su- 
preme Court, by making the above-men- 
tioned decisions, without legislative author- 
ity from Congress, has abused its appellate 
jurisdiction, and Congress is in duty bound 
to withdraw appellate jurisdiction in the 
respects enumerated in S. 2046. 

The Virginia convention of 1788, which 
ratified the Constitution, set forth the fol- 
lowing principle which should never be for- 
gotten: “That Government ought to, be in- 
stituted for the common benefit, protection, 
and security of the people; and that the 
doctrine of nonresistance against arbitrary 
power and oppression is absurd, slavish, and 
destructive of the good and happiness of 
mankind.” 


No Distinction Because of Nativity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most stimulating experiences of my 3 
months of service last fall as one of our 
United States delegates ta.the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, was the privilege 
of getting to know Mr. Philip Klutznick, 
another of our delegates. He has had a 
distinguished career as lawyer, Govern- 
ment administrator, banker, and busi- 
nessman. He has an unusually incisive 
mind, a deep understanding of the things 
that are most important and unique in 
our American heritage, and that rarest of 
qualities, moral courage. 

At the dinner given by the Anti- 
Defamation League on March 3 to honor 
the 85th Congress for its part in enact- 
ing the Civil Rights Act, Mr. Klutznick, 
who is president of B'nai B'rith, gave an 
address which is a classic in the sensitive 
insights it portrays regarding the finest 
things about our country and our culture, 
including the standards to which we as- 
pire and by which we judge ourselves 
when we fall short. As long as we can 
honestly analyze our shortcomings and 
courageously move to correct them, 
America will be great, her heritage safe, 
and her influence ever-expanding. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


include the address by Mr. Klutznick: 
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Text or ADDRESS BY PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 
PRESIDENT OF B'NAI B'RITH, AT ANTI- 
DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF BNA B'RITH, AMER- 
ICAa’S DEMOCRATIC LEGACY AWARDS DINNER, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D: C., 
Marcs 3, 1958 
Some years ago—87 to be exact—a prede- 

cessor of mine as president of B'nai B'rith 

received a letter from the President of the 

United States, from which I quote: 

“The United States, knowing no distinc- 
tion of her own citizens on account of re- 
ligion or nativity, naturally believes in a 
civilization the world over which will secure 
the same universal views.“ 

The man who write the letter was Ulysses 
S. Grant. The man who received it was Ben- 
jamin Franklin Peixotto, a B'nai B'rith 
leader of estimable qualities. The purpose 
of the letter was a presidential appointment 
wherein Mr. Peixotto was dispatched by our 
Government to serve as the United States 
consul at Bucharest. His selection was dic- 
tated by persecution and the denial of civil 
rights of the Jews of Rumania. 

Mr. Peixotto was a diplomat of persuasive 
talents. He held up to the people of Ru- 
mania, and to her royalist leaders, the image 
of his native America in which the spirit of 
human freedom and the dignity of the in- 
dividual were then, as they are now, the 
cherished ideals of our national life. Even 
in the 1870's, the majesty of the United 
States was such that this point prevailed. 
The persecutions abated. 

The object lesson is apparent that success 
was achieved by presenting the United States 
to a foreign people in that characteristic 
which distinguishes us as a Nation, our 
preference for liberty over authoritarian rule. 

In this complex era of moon satellites and 
cold wars; of 1 billion people in Asia and 
Africa flushed with new-found political free- 
dom and many reluctant to commit them- 
selves between the Soviet Union and the free 
West: of grave debate on the principal issues 
of peace and freedom; of a seeming paradox 
in which the peoples of some lands threaten 
to abandon freedom for what they mistakenly 
believe to be security—in this atmosphere of 
stalemated uncertainty and frustration; this 
special characteristic which makes us what 
we are is more fundamental to our destiny 
than ever before. 

People the world over recognize us by it. 
They applaud us for it. 

The same critics who envy our abundance 
of wealth and resources, who deride our cul- 
ture, who are quick to point out that the 
sputnik got there first—these same critics 
are genuine in their own souls in their ad- 
miration of our standards of human freedom. 

That being the case, we must, in this 
world struggle for men's minds and hearts, 
make the most of it. 

For, in this generation, the United States 
has inherited, or won, or had thrust upon 
her—whichever you choose—the position of 
champion for the cause of the free nations. 
It is an undisputed role and, at best, a difi- 
cult one, Inevitably, a champion is sub- 
ject to the critical examination of those who 
surround him. His every weakness is magni- 
fied; his defects are distorted out of propor- 
tion; his motives are constantly under chal- 
lenge; he cannot disguise himself in ano- 
nymity. 

Ours is not a comfortable role in a world 
that abounds with all manner of problems 
and prejudices. But it is a role we cannot es- 
cape and dare not neglect. Our security as 
a free Nation depends on it—and no less the 
freedom and security of other peoples who 
are our partners in a global struggle. 

One need but rub shoulders with the peo- 
ples of other nations in the free world, or 
see them in their homes or at work, to real- 
ize how much they look to us for their se- 
curity and their status as free men. In this 
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framework of global responsibility, our sins, 
which are not ours exclusively, are the bur- 
den and worry of our friends—as, indeed, our 
achievements are their joys to share. 

No nation in this world is completely free 
of the taint of prejudice or discrimination. 
Eren some recently born to freedom, with 
fresh memories of foreign domination, can- 
not face the bar of world opinion with com- 
plete equanimity, Among older states, some 
long devoted to ideals of human dignity, 
there remains the persistent task of narrow- 
ing the gap between these ideals and the 
practice of them. History suggests that 
time and patience are the means by which 
progress in human affairs travels its inex- 
orable path. But history also reminds us 
that the nation thrust into the dominance 
of leadership Is denied the luxury of patience 
if its leadership is to survive and be mean- 
ingful. 

A setback for human rights in our land 
does not escape the critical notice of either 
our friends or our enemies. This is perhaps 
an ironic business. In lands where basic 
freedoms and civil rights are foreclosed, all 
is hidden from public view. Yet, it is pre- 
cisely these nations which distort and make 
the most vicious propaganda of even our 
progressive efforts to rid ourselves of ancient 
shackles. In this way, they exploit with 
cunning the incident of Little Rock, a sad 
and difficult experience which, under our 
freedoms, is available for all the world to 
see, while they, in turn, Invoke the dis- 
criminations and prejudices which are the 
bitter hallmarks of tyranny. 

If our freedoms are to speak for us with 
force and clarity we cannot allow our voice 
to be mufiled by the misdeeds of the few 
that bring confusion to our friends and 
glee to our enemies. In our sensitive role 
of the champion of freedom, each misstep, 
inevitably. magnified and overdramatized 
lessens our strength and reduces our effec- 
tiveness in the struggle to achieve right- 
eousness over evil. 

Against this backdrop, the action of the 
85th Congress takes on its internati sig- 
nificance. Not only did it bring us a step 
Closer to the realization of our ideals as a 
Nation, but it served to strengthen the 
whole fabric of the free world’s determi- 
nation to win the constant battle for free- 
dom and human rights, It was a robust 
demonstration on Capitol Hill that we are a 
Nation unafraid to face our own deficien- 
. cies. 

I suggest to you, however, that our civil 
rights statutes—including the historic plece 
of legislation for which we honor the Con- 
Gress this evening—need to be justified by 
positive acts of citizenship. A brilliant re- 
searcher, the late Dr. Julian Woodward, 
Once reminded us that the true measure of 
our civil rights is not a statistical balance 
of how many good laws are enacted, or fa- 
vorable court decisions rendered, against 
bad ones. A more realistic index, is to 
ask: How many citizens actually partici- 
pate in the rights which are freely available 
to them? 

On that score, we are wanting—to the 
detriment of our national life and our stat- 
ure before the world. We cannot look for 
Tedress from legislators or jurists, since the 
negligence comes entirely from our own 
contradictory behavior as citzens in a land 
of freedom. 

As a nation, we are, unquestionably, four- 
square for civil rights. We take pride in 
their cumulative freedoms. At the same 
time, we present to the world the paradox of 
being downright negligent about practicing 
Some of our rights, 

One of our basic credos, for example, 18 
that “rulers shall govern only with the con- 
Sent of the governed.” We cherish our right 
of franchise. But half of us generally don't 
bother to vote. 
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We glory in our principle of free speech, 
and too many of us foolishly deny it to our- 
selves by compulsions of fear and conformity, 
lest we find ourselves expressing controver- 
sial thoughts. . 

Our vaunted economic strength flows from 
our freedom of enterprise. Yet, how often 
these days do we find our people turning their 
backs on it in favor of the limiting, short- 
sighted goal of security. 

We speak of ourselves as “a nation of 
joiners.” This is a misleading boast. In 
truth, the shibboleths of conformity tend to 
frighten many Ameriacns away from active 
participation in politically-minded move- 
ments. This behaviour of the mute by- 
stander has its corroding effect on our free- 
dom to assemble in voluntary association 
with like-minded citizens. 

We have freedom of inquiry. We accept 
it as so vital to our way of life that we 
strengthen it with the bulwark of free com- 

education. But we have allowed 
public education in our land to deteriorate, 
and we tend to neglect the citizen’s responsi- 
bility to question and to probe instead of 
accepting whatever political or social gospel 
is handed to us. 

These are among our cherished rights. If 
they are meaningful to our existence and to 
our leadership in the world, as we constantly 
and vociferously declare them to be—I sim- 
ply propose this: let's use them morë often, 
and with greater vigor. 

No one can underestimate the security 
needs of our Nation or its allies in these fear- 
some days of outer space. But to win the race 
in this vital sector without liberating our- 
selves of the waste of discrimination and 
prejudice is to win a hollow prize. To defend 
freedom but not to have it is a fraudulent 
gesture; to reach the moon through science, 
but to keep peoples enslaved is a fool's errand 
which fools no one but ourselves. The great- 
ness of America in the eyes of the world has 
been in the constant upward course of our 
human values, This task must keep apace 
with the achievements of science. To do less 
is to dishonor our heritage and to destroy 
the capacity of our blessed Nation to lead 
the world out of bondage as Moses led the 
people of ancient Israel to their promised 
land. 


Annual Meeting of German Society of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


‘or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my great privilege last fall to be 
among those Members of the House of 
Representatives chosen by Speaker RAY- 
BURN to participate in an official con- 
gressional visit fo West Germany as 
guests of the Parliament of the Federal 
Republic. 

Early this year, I was invited to discuss 
my experiences at the annual dinner of 
the German Society of Pennsylania, 
commemorating the 193d anniversary of 
the founding of this organization in Phil- 
adelphia in 1764. The German Society of 
Pennsylvania, a cultural and charitable 
organization, is the oldest German 
Society in the United States. 

Of course the members of this organ- 
ization knew much more about Ger- 
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many than I do, since I have been there 

only this one time and then only for 

2 weeks, but I found the audience most 

interested in hearing my reaction as a 

Member of Congress to the things which 

I saw and heard in this whirlwind trip. 
Other Members of the House may also 

be interested in the reactions of a first- 

time visitor to today’s Germany, and so 

I include for printing in the Appendix 

of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp my talk 

of January 19 to the German Society of 

Pennsylvania, as follows: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN Katuryn E. 
GRANAHAN AT 193D ANNIVERSARY DINNER, 
GERMAN SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 19, 1958 


I have heard lawyers telling each other 
that the best time to ask for and collect a 
fee in a law case is when the client's tears 
are still warm, not when the case is over. 
Others say the same thing in the phrase 
“strike while the iron is hot.“ Your presi- 
dent, Mr. Herman Witte, may or may not 
have had those admonitions in mind when 
he decided to invite me to this affair to- 
night, but I will say that he went about 
it in just such an irresistible manner. 

For I found his letter—and a very gracious 
one it was—waiting for me as soon às I 
returned to Philadelphia from my trip to 
Germany last month. Of course, at that 
moment, my mind was full of thoughts of 
that wonderful trip abroad to the extent 
that I could think of very little else. So- 
when I read Mr. Witte’s letter inviting me to 
come here to talk to you about that trip, 
naturaly I found the invitation irresistible. 

Since then, however, I have had some 
second-thoughts on the matter, and I am 
not so sure about the advisability of my 8c- 
ceptance of your kind and flattering in- 
vitation. You see, this was my first trip 
to Germany—my first to Europe. And I was 
in Germany only 2 weeks altogether, It was 
something of a whirlwind trip—on the go 
every moment—on a sort of conducted tour 
which acocunted for every second of «very 
minute of the day—and although I saw a 
great deal and learned a great deal and 
found the trip invaluable, I am very con- 
scious of the fact that many of you, if 
not most of you, know much more about 
what I saw than I do. 

Your society, I note, is approaching its 
200th anniversary, and during all of these 
years generations of members of this soci- 
ety have been learning about Germany and 
visiting Germany and developing your won- 
derful and complete library about Germany. 

Whereas my experience with Germany con- 
sists of a 2 week whirlwind tour. So I am 
very conscious of my limitations in talking 
to you. On the other hand, I know you will 
take all of that into account and not ex- 
pect me to give you a scholarly and pro- 
found lecture on German history or Ger- 
man science or German culture or even 
a travelogue full of heretofore unknown in- 
formation. 

What I can do is this—and I assume that 
in inviting me you and your president 
had just this in mind: I can tell you of 
the impact of modern-day Germany on a 
Member of the United States House of 
Representatives who previously knew little 
about the country—and from first- 
hand knowledge—but who must, as part of 
my official duties, take actions and vote in 
the Congress on matters affecting that part 
of the world, 

I was part of an official delegation named 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Speaker Rarnonx, to represent the 
Congress in acceptance of a gracious invita. 
tion from the German parliamentary lead- 
ers. That invitation came to us—to the 
House of Representatives—as a gesture of. 
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reciprocity and friendship in return for visits 
which German leaders had previously made 
to Washington. They felt they had been 
treated very courteously and had learned a 
lot in their tour over here, and they were 
anxious to repay the favor. 

À for myself—but mindful of the 
feelings and thoughts of the other Members 
of Congress who were part of the delega- 
tion—I can say that the favor was very 
pleasantly returned and the trip was most 
enjoyable. As taxpayers, you will be pleased 
to know that this trip was taken at the 
expense not of our own taxpayers but of 
those of the Republic of Germany, 

We left New York on November 13, by 
the German airline, Lufthansa, and flew to 
Frankfurt. I had never been much for fly- 
ing before—I rather disliked the idea of a 
long plane flight—but I found this one most 
pleasant and enjoyable. On the way, of 
course, we were briefed on some of the things 
we would see and we were given a good idea 
of what to expect. 

But of course seeing these things was so 
much different from being told about them 
that when we did arrive and plunged into a 
round of official sightseeing and receptions, 
dinners, interviews, and so on, it was a 
rather overwhelming experience. And one I 
shall always treasure. 

We were only in Frankfurt for a few 
hours on November 14 and then flew to 
Munich where we had dinner and then fell 
into bed rather exhausted from the long 
journey. But beginning at 10 a, m. the 
next morning, we were busy every moment, 
for the next 2 weeks. We toured beau- 
tiful Munich, attended a reception by the 
speaker of the Bavarian Parliament, went 
to another reception that evening given by 
the United States Consul General, and thea 
we attended the opera that night. 

From Munich we drove to Bonn for sev- 
eral days of official discussions with the 
various ministers of the Federal Republic, 
with parliamentary leaders, and others, and 
we had dinner at the American Ambassa- 
dor's. Then we drove to Cologne, to Duessel- 
dorf, to Hanover, and to Hamburg. From 
Hamburg we flew to Berlin and from there 
back to Frankfurt. 

Now I have just condensed into a few 
short paragraphs an itinerary which you 
know was worth many thousands of words 
and many descriptive adjectives to do it 
justice, 

But, as I said at the start, I am not going 
to give you a travelogue about ground many 
of you have yourselves covered more leisurely 
and more thoroughly. But I want to give 
you some impressions. 

There were many high points of the trip— 
not any single one you could pick out and 
say that this was the one biggest thing. 
Probably meeting and talking to Germany's 
impressive Chancellor, Herr Adenauer, would 
rank among the biggest of all. 

But to me there was a genuine thrill in 
feeing and sensing the attitude not just of 
Chancellor Adenauer but of all of the top- 
ranking officials of today's democratic gov- 
ernment in Germany with whom we came 
in contact—an attitude of determination to 
make democracy succeed this time in Ger- 
many, and to assure the German people and 
the German nation a place of prestige and 
respect and admiration and affection among 
the free peoples and the free nations of the 
world for their devotion to freedom and to 
the rights of the individual. 

This is what we all hoped for—hoped to 
gee and hoped to find—and it was there. 
We found it. We saw it. It was, as I said, 
a genuine thrill, and one which continued 
for all the time we were there. 

The scars of war are still there—they still 
exist. But it is truly dificult for me even 
yet to realize the extent of the damage and 
the destruction and the devastation which 
marked Western Germany when the shooting 
stopped nearly 13 years ago. We saw pictures 
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of some areas of the major cities—of whole 
cities, in fact—which had been reduced to 
rubble. But standing in those cities today, 
looking at the modern architecture, the good 
urban planning, the fine apartments and 
homes, the spectacular stores, the great pub- 
lic buildings, it is most difficult to imagine 
how so much could have been achieved in 
such a short time. 

Frankly, in some parts of Western Ger- 
many, I felt I was right here in Philadelphia. 
The spirit was the same—rebuilding a better 
city than ever before; bringing beauty to 
areas which had been eyesores or worse; 
bullding, building, building, improving, 
beautifying—this was the spirit I saw and 
the results were simply breathtaking. 

We saw German industry booming and 
bustling and turning out high-quality goods 
for world markets. We visited and toured 
the great Volkswagen plant, and heard how 
they are running a year and a half behind 
their orders. How Detroit would love to be 
able to say the same thing right now. And 
how all of us who are citizens of the United 
States and anxious for our own economy in 
this nervous period of recession would also 
wish Detroit could be saying something of 
the same thing. 

I am, as most of you know, a liberal in 
politics—a believer in full employment and 
prosperity widely shared. I believe we have 
prosperity in this country as a whole only 
when our people are fully employed and have 
good purchasing power. 

In view of that, I was most sincerely im- 
pressed by the German economy, for there 
is a soundness to it that is gratifying. Peo- 
ple have jobs and they work hard and there 
is full employment and there is even an 
ability in that economy to absorb the thou- 
sands of refugees who stream across the bor- 
der from repression and the slavery of com- 
munism to freedom and free air and light in 
the western sector—in Western Germany. 

Now in contrast, we very briefly visited the 
eastern sector of Berlin. Presumably, this 
should be communism’s showplace area, for 
it is a place where there is sufficient traffic 
back and forth so that the contrasts, if they 
existed, could be very striking and very dam- 
aging to communism. I am sure the Russian 
masters of Eastern Germany recognize that. 

Even so—even despite the prod and the 
spur to make the contrast with West Ber- 
lin less striking—the contrast is there and it 
is the most dramatic contrast one could ever 
expect to see between 2 ways of life and 2 
economies. 

We were permitted in East Berlin only an 
hour and a half. Had we stayed beyond that, 
the police of the puppet regime would have 
been looking for us, probably to arrest us. 
But there were no incidents. We were driv- 
en about by American personnel who knew 
exactly what would be permitted and took 
absolutely no risks with us, So there was 
no dramatic incident—no guns pointed at 
us menacingly or anything of the sort, al- 
though that sort of thing has been known 
to happen in the past to Members of Con- 
gress who took pictures or otherwise vio- 
lated Communist regulations there. It is 
unnecessary for me to say that we took no 
pictures. 

But while the Communists could prevent 
us from capturing the poverty and hopeless- 
ness and despair and vacuum of East Ber- 
lin on photographic film, they could not 
prevent us from capturing these undying im- 
pressions on the film of our minds. We 
saw—and we remembered what we saw. We 
shall never forget what we saw. 

This was a part of Berlin damaged no 
worse than the rest in the war, They have 
had equal time to rebuild. They have had 
the resources of Russia to help them rebuild, 
as part of the cold war. 

They have built a front—a false front. It 
fs like the settings of a stage play, or the 
frontier towns that Hollywood bullds out of 
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front. The fronts of the buildings adjoining 
the western sector look new and us, 
but behind those fronts are ruin or neglect 
or squalor. 

The people we passed in the streets 
looked at us with a blank, sullen, hopeless 
look of despair. They looked as if they had 
nothing to live for—unless it might be to 
escape. And of course, each month, per- 
haps 2,000 persons escape from Eastern Ger- 
many to the West. 

One sight I shall never forget: A young 
girl, perhaps 15, poorly dressed, obviously 
not too well fed, standing and looking in 
surprise—almost as if in wonder—at our 
cars going by. Now we were riding in just 
plain black automobiles, not fancy limou- 
sines. Yet this 15-year-old acted as if see- 
ing a car was most unusual—the way we 
might have watched a helicopter a few 
years ago. 

In Western Berlin and in Western Ger- 
many, where there is prosperity, and life, 
and delight in life, and things to see, and 
things to do, and good clothes to wear, and 
good food to eat, children went about their 
own happy pursuits, too busy with too many 
childish wonders of thelr own to stand and 
look blankly and wonderingly at adult ac- 
tivities. They were as bright and smiling 
and happy as American children on a week- 
end or at school recess. But not in East 
Berlin. 

I saw one other sight which I will keep 
with me always—women in the eastern sec- 
tor of Berlin dragging themselves about in 
the cold weather dressed in discarded or 
badly worn army overcoats. 

These are impressions which underline 
and underscore—which emphasize and point 
up—the comparative well-being of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and its people. 
No one can visualize or understand the con- 
trast between freedom and communism 
without seeing these two economies and 
societies so close together, and yet worlds 
apart. 

What I am telling you about this is cer- 
tainly not new or news to you. Let me tell 
you a bit then, about the political climate: 

While we were in Germany, the Bundestag 
was not in session for the very reason that 
the Congress right now is not passing much 
major legislation. They were selecting 
their committees and this is done in confer- 
ences and leadership meetings. Our own 
Congress is in that process to some extent 
right now. 

But although we did not see the Bundestag 
in session, we met many of the leaders and 
ministers and talked about the future of 
freedom in a world divided. I took away two 
impressions from these talks: 

First, as I said, a sense of the determina- 
tion of the German leaders to make demoe- 
racy work. This meant, as they saw it, as- 
suring all of their people a solid foundation 
of opportunity. In many respects, they are 
ahead of us in social welfare activities while 
being behind us in others. Labor and man- 
agement take active partnership roles in 
many activities, The individual is consid- 
ered important. 

That was one impression. The second was 
this: These leaders of Germany are deeply 
grateful to the United States of America for 
every bit of help we have given them over the 
years. This I am sure is genuine and sin- 
cere. It is not one of those cases of “What 
have you done for me lately?" They know 
we have done much—a tremendous amount 
for them. And they appreciate it. They 
showed us plaques erected on various build- 
ings and plants saying they. were built under 
the Marshall plan, They have not forgotten. 
They have not forgotten CARE. They have 
not forgotten the kindness of so many Amer- 
icans of German descent too. 

The best spokesman for this point of view 
was, of course, the great Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. The arrangements for us to meet 
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with him had broken down for some reason 
or other; in any event, it was not to be on 
our schedule as finally worked out. But at 
the last moment, when we were about to go 
to the opera one evening, word came through 
we could see Mr. Adenauer if we wished, and 
of course we wished. 

It was the day after President Eisenhower's 
stroke. We knew very little about the situa- 
tion here at home. We were as shocked as 
you were and as the whole world was 
shocked. Chancellor Adenauer was deeply 
disturbed by the turn of events. 

This tall, erect, youthful looking man of 
82 spoke kindly of the President, as the 
symbol of America in the free world. What, 
he asked us, would we do if the President's 
iliness was so serious that he could not 
attend the forthcoming NATO conference. 
Of course we did not know. 

Mr. Adenauer said that if President Eisen- 
hower could not come we should very defi- 
nitely not send a substitute for Eisen- 
hower is the President and he would be 
meeting with heads of states. He advised 
against sending Mr. Nrxon to assume the 
role. If Mr. Eisenhower could not come, he 
said, then the conference should be changed 
from one of heads of states to foreign min- 
isters. He was most emphatic about that. 

In any event, after speaking of this one 
matter which was uppermost in everyone's 
mind at the time—the illness of our Presi- 
dent in the light of the forthcoming NATO 
meeting—Mr. Adenauer then talked about 
Germany and America, our relationships and 
our goals for mutual progress, and about 
the free world. He spoke in German, 
through an ‘interpreter, much to my regret. 
I understand he understands English but 
does not speak it. Unfortunately I am not 
conversant with German. 

But despite the language barrier, his 
thoughts came through. He wanted us to 
know—and. to bring back to America—the 
deep gratitude of the German people for our 
leadership in behalf of freedom in the world. 
He wanted to make clear to us that Ger- 
many was committed to freedom, and against 
Communism, and was an ally which we could 
count on through NATO. He spoke solemnly 
of the Communist threat—as one who has 
— — it up close and recognizes its hateful 
ace. 

And then he expressed his heartfelt desire 
for Mr. Eisenhower's full recovery. He in- 
dicated that in view of his background and 
past career, Mr. Eisenhower can play a role 
right now which no one else in the admin- 
istration could attempt in the realm of world 
affairs. It was almost as if this 62-year-old 
man was saying that the future of world 
affairs depends upon good health and lead- 
ership from the American President during 
the rest of his term in office. And we our- 
selves thought how much the future of Ger- 
Many seems likewise to depend upon this 
82-year-old man. Who could take his place 
if anything were to happen? 

Well, we here tonight know, as Amer- 
icans, that men help to make the times 
but the times help to make the men, too. 
If Germany has rebuilt well, if the instinct 
for democracy has been properly tilled, 
Germany will go on no matter what. That 
is the hope, and there is good solid founda- 
tion for it. Just as we go on and have gone 
One here in the United States despite the 
circumstances of individual lives or leaders. 

It is all according to what the people think 
and want and insist upon. 

In that connection, I think Germany today 
is faced in the right direction, and deter- 
Mined to follow the right path. That was 
my impression, shared by the others in the 
delegation. That was our hope, too. For a 
Tree Germany, united for freedom and democ- 
racy, can be one of the greatest instruments 
tor a peaceful, better world. 

Thank you. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 
'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- - 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Rrecorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily-Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
procee The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6!4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

+ T. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has heen previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Use of Senate Caucus Room 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6,1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received from the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration a letter report on the incident 
which involved the use of the Senate 
caucus room for a press conference a 
week ago Wednesday. I ask unanimous 
consent that this report be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp for the in- 
formation of the Senate and the country. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: < 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION, 
March 3, 1958. 
The Honorable Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Pursuant to the 
discussion Which recently transpired on the 
Senate floor in connection with the use of 

the Senate caucus room by Mr. Walter 
Reuther for a press conference last Wednes- 
day, I have obtained signed statements 
from. the Superintendent of the Senate Press 
Gallery and the. Superintendent of the Sen- 
ate Office Bullding and transmit copies here- 
with. These enclosures substantially con- 
firm, I believe, the factual account of the 
incident given to the Senate, on the fol- 
lowing day, by Senator HUMPHREY. (See 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Feb. 27, 1958, pp. 
2630-2631.) 


It Is of cotirse not the practice or policy of 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
or af any Member or employee of the Sen- 
ate to permit the use of rooms in the Sen- 
ate Office Building for formal private press 
conferences. To the extent that the event 
involving Mr. Reuther was accompanied by 
some advance announcement, the incident 
was unique and isolated. I am reliably in- 
formed, however, that it is the frequent 
habit of our accredited newspapermen to 
interview Senators and other prominent per- 
sons and participants, in various rooms and 
corridors of the Senate Office Building, dur- 
ing Intermissions and after recesses of com- 
mittee hearings. As long as we enjoy free- 
dom of the press and its concomitant priy- 
ileges, that custom of the press is one I think 
no Senator would willingly proscribe. 

Reverting again to the situation of last 
Wednesday; the circumstances under which 
the location of the Reuther conference was 
changed from the press room to the cau- 
cus room in the Senate Office Bullding are 
Set forth in the attached statements. It 
Seems hardly necessary to add that an orig- 
inal request for the use of the Senate caucus 
room for a private press conference of the 
representative of a commercial organiza- 
tion of any kind would be summarily denied. 

It is the firm general rule that space as- 
Signed to the Senate will not be utilized for 
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activities disassociated from a Senate com- 
mittee or a sponsoring Senator. In the su- 
pervision of this rule, there may be an occa- 
sional difference of opinion as to the perti- 
nency or propriety of a particular request 
for assignment of the caucus room, or any 
other Senate facility. The Committee on 
Rules and Administration exercises its best 
discretion to grant no request likely to be 
disconsonant with the desires of the Senate 
or the public interest. Individual sponsor- 
ing Senators and Senate committees are ne- 
cessarily accountable for activities indulged 
during the periods of the temporary assign- 
ments made to them. Generally speaking, I 
believe this accountability has been cir- 
cumspect. 

I hope this letter will sufficiently answer 
the inquiries initiated by the interview, on 
February 26, 1958, of Mr. Walter Reuther by 
members of the press in the Senate caucus 
room, If you or my colleagues believe broed- 
er inquiry is necessary, please let me know. 
Whether or not you decide to insert this let- 
ter and its enclosures into the ConGres- 
SIONAL RECORD or otherwise make them pub- 
lic, I leave to your sound good judgment. 

With warmest regards to you, as always. 

Yours sincerely, 
THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 

P. S.—I am sending a carbon copy of this 
letter to Senator KNOWIAND for his infor- 
mation. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Press GALLERIES, 
Washington, February 27, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 

Chairman, Rules and Administration 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HEN NIN S: Upon my return 
Wednesday, February 26, at 11:40 a. m., from 
the White House press conference, I was 
informed by several members of the Senate 
Press Gallery that Mr. Waiter Reuther had 
scheduled a press conference to be held in 
the pressroom of the Senate Office Building 
at 1:00 p. m. that day. This press con- 
ference was not cleared through me or any 
member of my staff. 

As you probably know, there were 8 or 
10 committee hearings in the Senate Office 
Building on that day, and the pressroom 
was a very busy place. Quite a number of 
newspapermen asked me not to permit this 
press conference to be held in the pressroom 
where some of them were typing or dictat- 
ing stories. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to reach Mr. 
Reuther’s press assistant, in an effort to 
cancel the press conference, I went to the 

“pressroom at 12:30 p. m. to see his press 
representative, who arrived at about 10 min- 
utes to 1. I informed him that the press 
conference could not be held in the press- 
room. 

There were 75 or 80 newsmen in or around 
the pressroom at that time, and some of 
them suggested that the press conference be 
held in the hall or some committee room. 
I told them that any use of a committee 
room, or even the hall, would have to be 
cleared through the custodian’s office or by 
an official connected with the committee 
now using the room. 

My assistant, Don Womack, telephoned the 
custodlan's office and requested permission 
to use the caucus room for this purpose. 


He also telephoned, someone connected with 
the Select Committee on Labor Activities for 
their permission, which was also granted; in 
order to accommodate the press, 

I gave no instructions to the police on the 
door of the caucus room to bar Senators or 
any Senate official from the room, only 
tourists. 

Thank you for the opportunity of explain- 
ing how this happened. 

Yours very truly, 
JosrPH E. WILLS, 
Superintendent, Senate Press Gallery. 


UNITED ‘States SENATE, 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
February 27, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HENNINGS: At approximately 
12:30 p. m. yesterday someone called this 
office. The phone was answered by Harry 
Clarke, service officer. 

The caller stated that he had read on the 
teletype that a press conference was to be 
held in the caucus room at 1 p. m. for Walter 
Reuther. The caller wanted to know how 
Mr. Reuther obtained the room and permis- 
sion to use it. The unidentified caller was 
told by Mr. Clarke that we knew nothing 
about the conference. I found out last night 
that the call came from the office of Senator 
GOLDWATER. 

At approximately 12:45 yesterday Don C. 
Womack, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Senate Press Gallery, called this office. Mr. 
Harold Brannon, service officer, received the 
call. Mr. Womack asked if he could use 
the caucus room in the Senate Office Build- 
ing for a press conference for Walter Reu- 
ther. Mr. Brannon told Mr. Womack that 
the room was assigned for the day to-the 
Select Committee on Labor Management, and 
that he would have to have the permission 
of that committee. 

Mr. Womack called back a few minutes 
later and stated that he had contacted Mrs. 
Ruth Watt, clerk of the committee, and that 

, She stated it was all right for them to use 
the room. Mr. Brannon asked Mr. Womack 
“if he wanted the room unlocked, and Mr. 
Womack stated that he was already in the 
room. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Lewry CARAWAY, 
Superintendent. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, to the National Guard 
Association of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on October 8, 1957, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., I delivered an address to the 
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convention of the National Guard Asso- 

ciation of the United States. I ask 

unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, LOUISVILLE, 
Kr., TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1957 
It is a distinct honor to be invited to speak 

to this historie and distinguished organiza- 

tion which has worked so courageously to 
protect and advance the American way of 
life. 

As members of the National Guard you 
hold a unique position. You are both citi- 
zens and soldiers. You know the dangers 
involved in excessive taxation and the high 
cost of government. You also realize that 
one of the most important obligations of 
American citizenship is to share in the de- 
tense of our Republic. 

Over the centuries the best minds of the 
world have tried to outlaw war. In spite of 
these efforts armed conflict has come gen- 
eration after generation, in greater magni- 
tude and with greater cost in money and in 
human agony and suffering. 

In the eight wars in which we have been 
engaged 965,572 Americans have given their 
lives and another 1,276,520 have been 
wounded. The overall cost in money can 
hardly be estimated, but it is by far the 
largest item in our combined budget. 
We are a peace-loving people. As Amer- 
icans we do not want armed conflict because 
we do not covet anything that any other 
nation possesses, Everything that is hon- 
orable should be done to prevent war. The 
record of history proves that treaties, resolu- 
tions, and good intentions will not bring 
peace to the world. Strength is the only 
means by which war can be prevented. 

More than 300 years ago George Herbert, 
the English poet and philosopher, expressed 
that thought when he wrote: - 

“One sword keeps another in the sheath.” 

We can be brought to disaster if we allow 
our Nation's sword to become dull and rusty. 

Our wise forefathers realized that one of 
the most important functions of government 
is to provide for the common defense. They 
recognized the dangers of war and that it 
can be avoided only by adequate prepara- 
tion. ‘Therefore, they set forth the plans 
for our Nation’s defense in the Constitution. 
One of the fundamental objectives of the 
immortal document, as stated in the pre- 
amble, is to provide for “the common de- 
fense.” 

The Constitution itself provides for call- 
ing out the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections and to 
repel invasions. It further provides for 
organizing, arming and disciplining the mili- 
tia, “reserving to the States, respectively, 
the appointment of the officers and the au- 
thority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 

This wise reservation of certain powers 
to the sovereign States was to prevent an 
overpowerful central government from de- 
stroying the authority of the States. The 
National Guard is a fundamental part. of 
that plan. It must be sacredly guarded. 
Even Federal appropriations for National 
Guard purposes must be carefully watched 
because they may be used to gradually de- 
stroy the direct State control of the guard. 
We must always remember whenever we seek 
financial aid from a higher level of govern- 
ment we may surrender some controls. 

The National Guard, and its predecessor, 
the militia, have taken a glorious part in 
all our wars. They have served in the front 
lines from the Revolution to the frozen hilis 
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of Korea, Local pride and pride in the his- 
tory of their organizations have carried them 
forward. From the days of the Roman le- 
gion it has been found that men make better 
soldiers when they fight at the side of their 
neighbors. 

The embattled farmers at Concord and 
Lexington gave new ideals to military work. 
They stood their ground against trained 
British regulars because they believed in the 
cause for which they took up arms, 

Every State has many historic outfits, 
many of them dating back to the Reyolu- 
tion. 

In this discussion of national defense we 
must face a world of realities. Peace among 
nations, the great hope of mankind, will 
come slowly. It must grow out of educa- 
tion in which the spiritual will take a great 
part. Until the world knows how to live 
we must have a stabilizing police force. 

While the slow process for peace continues, 
the American school system must provide for 
the education of all the children in the prin- 
ciples of the Republic. In that education 
we must emphasize patriotism, respect for 
the law, the rights of the individual, and 
loyalty to the Constitution, In this educa- 
tional crusade we must also reach the many 
misguided American-born who have really 
forgotten the ideals of their fathers and the 
liberties we enjoy. 

We must never forget that individual mo- 
rality is our own responsibility, We must not 
forget that justice is an inward expression 
and not an outward force. We cannot legis- 
late justice in the hearts of men. We all 
must aid the powers of righteousness so we 
may live in peace and good will under God. 
But until that great day comes, we must be 
prepared to defend our freedom and our 
national honor. 

George Washington, as you so well know, 
wanted a well-regulated militia—well organ- 
ized and well established. 

In planning the military defense of our Re- 
public, I believe we should have the best 
trained Regular Army in the world, It should 
have the most modern equipment, It should 
be the fastest. with the greatest firepower 
the world has ever known. It should be pre- 
pared to move by air and sea to any place 
in the world. 

Our National Guard should be under the 
control of the States until called into the 
Federal service. It should be trained by the 
best and most patriotic brains of the Regular 
Army. 

We should have a great Reserve Corps of 
citizens, trained as both officers and enlisted 
men, and the training should be under the 
supervision of the best the Regular Army can 
provide. 

We should have an Air Force so powerful 
that we could have complete supremacy in 
the air and enough planes to carry our 
ground troops to any part of the world. 

We should have the world’s most powerful 
Navy so that we and our allies will have com- 
plete command of the sea. 

We should have a great merchant marine. 

To guard and defend our liberty we must 
have great military strength, but equally im- 
portant, we must have economic, industrial, 
agricultural, cultural, and spiritual strength. 

We must maintain a strong and expanding 
economy that will provide employment for 
our workers at a wage scale adequate to sus- 
tain the American standard of living, and to 
provide the equipment for the Armed Forces. 

We must have a high level of production 
in our mills, factories, and mines. 

We must have the maximum production 
of food on our farms to meet the needs of 
our Armed Forces and our civilian popula- 
tion. 

We must strengthen our financial posi- 
tion through economy in Government, and 
sound fiscal policies in order to prevent in- 
Hatlon. 
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We must economize in every function of 
Government. The cost of defense can be 
reduced by greater unification of procure- 
ment. There are more than 2,000 posts, sta- 
tions, and camps in the continental United 
States with a civilian employment of more 
than 1 million. Many of these could be 
eliminated at a great saving in cost. 

We must never forget that we have obli- 
gations in America as well as rights. We 
will have no rights of any value unless we 
preserve our great ideals. 

Following that principle I believe that 
every American, regardless of his station in 
life, should be ready to defend his country 
and should be prepared by taking basic 
training. 

A great American statesman, Daniel Web- 
ster, summarized the obligations of free men 
in his inspiring speech when he said: 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
5 and are always ready to guard and defend 
ttt 

But defense means more than weapons. 
It means trained manpower. For many years 
I have maintained that universal military 
training is the only real solution. It is the 
right way for a republic, because if a re- 
public is to survive, its wars must be fought 
by the people. There is much opposition to 
this plan. Some criticism comes from 
fathers and mothers and from those with 
deep and sincere religious conviction, but 
much of the opposition is expressed by poli- 
ticlans seeking the easy way. 

Another group in opposition, and the real 
danger, are those subversive elements who 
would deliberately weaken and destroy our 
country by playing on the fears of others 
to serve their own sinister purposes. 

Actually universal military training is real 
democracy, in that the rich and humble 
alike, share equally the responsibility of our 
Nation's defense. 

If America is to be preserved as the great- 
est nation of all time every citizen must 
accept a full share of individual responsibil- 
ity. Every American must join with com- 
plete loyalty and unselfish devotion to the 
task of building a national defense so strong 
that no aggressor will dare threaten our 
safety and security. 

To meet the challenge of these disturbing 
times we need a great new wave of patriotic 
fervor. We need the power and strength of 
a united people, combining 100 percent 
Americanism with the highest moral and 
spiritual standards. We need the resolute 
courage and the high morale of God-fearing, 
clean-living, law-abiding people who ap- 
preciate our precious heritage of liberty and 
independence and are willing to make every 
-sacrifice in defense of our ideals. 

We all hope and pray that we may be 
spared the tragedy of another war. But if 
war should come, I don't want to see the 
youth of America thrown into battle with- 
out proper training. 

That training should not only be the best 
in military work but the trainee should also 
be taught the meaning of our form of gov- 
ernment and what the American way of life 
means. 

When his basic training is completed the 
trainee could elect service for a fixed period 
in the Regular establishment or a longer 
period in the National Guard or Reserve, 
which would excuse him from additional 
military obligation, except during a declared 
emergency. Thus we would be able at all 
times to muster a citizen army, ready, 
trained and prepared to meet any threat to 
our national security. 

A plan of this kind would train every 
American in the basic principles of military 
work. It could be done at a time that would 
least interfere with the career or the edu- 
cation of the citizen, such as 2 yearly 
3-month periods during June, July, and 
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August. All of the clerical and supply work 
could be done at home. 

The training should be done by carefully 
selected officers of the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and Reserve. It would be 
-helpful if the training was done as near home 
as possible, 

From the trainees, or those serving In the 
Regular establishment, National Guard, or 
Reserve, there should be selected by the of- 
ficers in charge of training certain men who 
are qualified for schooling in our various 
colleges and universities. These men, with 
special training, would always provide a large 
reservoir of well prepared officers and tech- 
nical men. 

Universal military training would show the 
world that we are prepared and would be a 
great step for peace. 

As military men we must recognize the 
world situation. There is a contest for world 
domination, It may be through a cold war 
or it may be a shooting war. In either case, 
America must be prepared and every Ameri- 
can must do his full duty. 

We, in the United States, recognize the 
Uverty and freedom of the individual as God 
given. Any other philosophy is nonreligious 
and un-American. Anyone advocating devia- 
tion from these ideals does not belong in the 
United States and if he does not yolunteer to 
leave our shores he should be sent to a coun- 
try where he and his philosophy of govern- 
ment may be exercised. 

What do we need to prepare ourselves for 
the great task of defending our freedom? 

1. We need accurate information as to our 
standing among the nations of the world. 
We must know our enemies and their real 
strength. We must know who our real 
friends are and what they can and are will- 
ing to contribute in defenes of the common 
cause. 

2. Our plans should be made. The part 
to be taken by each element should be clearly 
known. 

3. Training should be thoroughly con- 
sistent with our financial situation. 

4. Means for the production of supplies 
should be adequate. 

5. We must have high morale as a Nation. 

By precept and example we must inspire 
deeper, love of our country, greater respect 
for its laws, more active support of the church 
and more individual assistance in all public 
spirited undertakings. 

Let us emulate our forefathers by taking a 
more active part in Government. 

Our forefathers were courageous and self- 
rellant. Without seeking governmental aid, 
they ‘crossed the mountains with Bibles, 
rifles, axes, and plows. The axes and plows 
provided their food and shelter. The rifle 
was for protection. The Bible was the source 
of their deep religious faith. 

Let us depend more upon ourselves and less 
on Government. 

It is not necessary to relate to this real 
American audience how the early settlers 
toiled, suffered and died to start and then 
build this country. While this continent is 
more richly endowed by nature than any 
other of the world—its development was the 
result of the spirit of America. 

That spirit bullt the solidity of the eastern 
coast line, developed the fertility of the great 
Central West, made the beauty of the Deep 
South, crossed the rugged Rockies and placed 
the hand of real progress on the slopes of the 
Pacific. That spirit made us a United Na- 
tion, the greatest in all history. 

If we, in our day. live by that spirit, Amer- 
lca will go forward to still greater achieve- 
ment in the years that lie ahead. 
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rp elie. Commemorating 91st Birthday 
of Nebraska as a State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKXA 


OF NEBRASKA " 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday, March 1, was the 91st birthday of 
the State of Nebraska. It was particu- 
larly appropriate, therefore, that mem- 
bers of the Nebraska State Society, 
of Washington, D. C., should meet to 
commemorate the event. 

Also in the spirit of the day was a 
short address delivered to the members 
of the society by Representative R. D. 
“Bos” Harrison of the Third District 
of Nebraska. In his remarks, Repre- 
sentative Harrison traced the colorful 
history of Nebraska to its achievement 
of statehood on March 1, 1967. 

All Nebraskans, Mr. President, take 
great pride in the initiative and perse- 
verance of those who established our 
great State on the plains-of the Mid- 
west. This pride is well refiected in 
Representative Harrison’s remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech, Nebraska Becomes 
a State, by Hon. R. D. Harrison, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
= NEBRASKA BECOMES A STATE 

(By Hon, R. D. HARRISON) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Nebraska 
State Society, it was very kind of you to 
invite me to talk-to you for a few minutes, 
and you may be sure that the invitation 
was accepted with genuine pleasure. In the 
7 years that I have been in Washington, 
I have derived v real satisfaction as a 
member of our State society; I have ob- 
served the pleasure we, one and all, obtain 
from our gatherings. And these meetings 
and social occasions serve a deeper purpose 
than mere entertainment: they serve to re- 
mind us that we are all sons and daughters 
of the same mother State; they forge anew 
the bonds between us, so that wherever in 
this, the National Capital, we chance to 
meet, we can say that the meetingplace is 
constructively, for the time being Nebraska 
soil. 

I should like to talk to you for a few 
minutes this evening on the origin and be- 
ginnings of our statehood: I feel the more 
confident, not because of my own powers, 
but in my choice of topic, for that subject 

“must always be of interest to us Nebraskans, 

I take It that all of us know the origin of 
our State’s name; still, “just for the record,” 
as we say on the Hill, I wili quote briefly 
from that admirable book on Nebraska in 
the American Guide Series: 

“In 1842," we read, “Lt. John C. Frémont 
led an expedition to explore the country 
lying between the Kansas and Platte Rivers, 
On his return, he attempted to descend the 
Platte, but gave up the venture after drag- 
ging his boat for 3 or 4 miles over the sandy 
bottom of the river. In his report to the 
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Government he wrote: “The names given by 
the Indians are always remarkably appro- 
priate; and certainly none was ever more 80 
than that which they have given to this 
stream—the Nebraska, or Shallow River.“ 

Recent finds in the western portion of the 
State point to the existence of an extremely 

ent culture, estimated by conservative 
scientists to have existed some ten to twelve 
thousand years ago. These archeological 
discoveries whose type was first unearthed 
near Folsom, are known as the Folsom Cul- 
ture. As for the historic Indians, at the time 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition in 1804 
06, the Pawnee was the largest indigenous 
tribe of Nebraska Indians, their number 
probably reaching 10,000. There were four 
divisions, but after 1804 these united to form 
the Great Pawnee Nation. After various 
treaties with the United States Government, 
the Pawnees in 1875 finally ceded their 
Nebraska reserve and removed to Indian ter- 
ritory in Oklahoma. Ñ 

In 1541 the Spanish adventurer, Francisco 
Vásquez Coronado, with 30 soldiers, moved 
northeastward from the Arkansas River un- 
der the guidance of the Indian Ysopete. 
The conquſstador was seeking the Quivera— 
a land to the northwestward where, accord- 
ing to the fantastic report of a plains In- 
dian, living as a captive at Pecos pueblo, 
gold was so common that the natives did 
not care anything aboutit. The old 
conquistadors were motivated by lust for 
that metal quite as much as by missionary 
zeal, and they were completely taken in by 
the report of the Indian captive who was, of 
course, by way of revenge, gloriously spoofing 
them. 

The party marched for 40 days and at last 
came upon an Indian village somewhere near 
the present Kansas-Nebraska line. Here the 
adventurers heard of a large watercourse 
farther to the north—presumably, the Platte. 
Prom here, the white men moved eastward 
and may have reached the Missouri River. 
Though Coronado claimed actually to have 
found the mysterious kingdom of Quivera, 
it is not known just where he thought he 
had discovered it: the Republican River Val- 
ley in Nebraska has been named as the most 
likely place. Certainly the old conquistador 
found no gold; he and his followers, how- 
ever, could probably claim to be the first 
white men to have set foot in what is now 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

For the next two and a half centuries the 
region was occasionally entered by both 
Spanish and French explorers and by French 
traders and fur trappers. France's claim to 
the entire vast territory drained by the Mis- 
sissippi was finally established by the Sieur 
de la Salle, who in 1682 explored the basin of 
the mighty river and took posession in the 
name of the French Crown. 

American interest in the Kansas-Nebraska 
territory dates, of course, from the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 and the explorations of 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark in 
1804-06. Many of the earlier explorers were 
far from impressed by the region—indeed, 
from some reports, one would gather that it 
formed part of the Great American Desert. 
In these early years of American possession 
much of the exploration and all of the ear- 
liest settlements were ected with the fur 
trade. Manuel Lisa established the first fur- 
trading post at Fort Lisa in 1807, near the 
site of the present village of Fort Calhoun. 
Fort Atkinson served as a military post in 
the same area. Bellevue on the Missouri, in 
the present day Sarpy County, became the 
nucleus of the first permanent white settle- 
ment in 1823. ' 
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In 1934 Nebraska had been included in that 
territory designated by Congress as Indian 
country, from which all white men were ex- 
cluded except the military and certain agents 
and officials who had special Government au- 
thortzatlon. In 1844 Stephen A. Douglas in- 
troduced the first bill to create a Nebraska 
Territory. Not succeeding, he introduced 
similar bills in 1848 and 1852. By this time 
the slavery versus antislavery agitation had 
reached the bolling point, which was to lead 
to the fiery ordeal of the rebellion. After a 
conference at the White House with President 
Pierce and his Secretary of War, Jefferson 
Davis, Douglas submitted to the Senate one 
of the most fateful measures ever to reach 
that body. This was the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. 
Nebraska, the new bill provided for two 
territories, divided by the 40th parallel: 
Kansas, to the south, to admit slavery, while 
Nebraska to the north would probably be 
Tree soll. The new bill repealed the ancient, 
time-honored Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
declaring it inoperative and superseded by 
the legislation of 1850 (Clay's, Webster's, and 
Calhoun's famous compromise). The bill 
became law with the signature of the Presi- 
dent, May 30, 1854. It is unnécessary to 
dwell upon the terrific storm which this ill- 
starred ation provoked: suffice to say, 
that no measure laid before the Senate since 
the Jay Treaty with Great Britain in 1795 
ever stirred such bitter opposition; that it 
was the greatest single concrete factor which 
made inevitable the looming Civil War, and 
that its consequences to the States, the Na- 
tion and the world were immeasurable and 
are felt to this very day and hour in which 
I speak. 

So the great war came, and all else was 
forgotten in the fierce struggle on the part 
of the North to save the Union, 

The war over, the thoughts of the people 
of the Nebraska Territory turned toward 
statehood, and after a long and acrimonious 
controversy involving considerations both of 
expense and national political questions, 
Nebraska at last became a State, March 1, 
1867. A new State constitution was adopted 
in 1875, and revised by constitutional con- 
vention in 1920. The most magnificent sub- 
sequent revision was the adoption of the 
unicameral legislature, which became effec- 
tive in 1937, and which was largely due to 
the unremitting efforts of George W. Norris. 

In these brief moments at my disposal it is 
obviously impossible for me to offer, even in 
barest outline, the history of our State. This 
much, however, can be said in conclusion: 
As Nebraska near the century mark of her 
admission to the Union, we may look back 
with pride and affection upon the noble, 
truly heroic record of our pioneer fore- 
bears—indeed, we feel we can claim that the 
pioneer spirit has not departed from our 
midst; we hail with equal satisfaction the 
advances, scientific and commercial, intel- 
lectual and cultural, of the modern genera- 
tion, and we feel we can honestly claim that 
we have lived up to, and shall continue to 
exemplify, the noble motto of the State: 
“Equality Before the Law." 

1 thank you. 
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Mf. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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Instead of creating a single territory of ~ 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the major 
part of a statement recently submitted 
by former Senator William Benton, of 
Connecticut, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. Benton's statement is a searching 
and valuable analysis of ways by which 
the United States can improve its cul- 
tural and psychological effort against the 
Soviet Union. He points out ways in 
which we can break the Iron Curtain and 
effectively reach the Soviet people and 
its nongovernmental leadership. This is 
one of the most thoughtful expositions of 
the problem Which I have heard. 

The Public Printer estimates that it 
will cost $216 to print this in the Recorp. 
Nonetheless, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be printed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IMPORTANCE OF REACHING THE RUSSIAN 

PEOPLE 

Two years ago, Christian Pineau of 
France, present Foreign Minister and former 
Premier, said: “If Communist propaganda 
can continue indefinitely in the West, while 
the West cannot spread its propaganda in 
Communist countries, then one day we 
shall all be subjugated. This is my firm 
conviction.” 

Pineau said our hope of survival rests upon 
the ability of the Western nations to reach 
the Russian people. Only when propaganda 
becomes a two-way street, he sald, will there 
be an opportunity to modify profoundly the 
intransigent attitude of the Soviet regime. 

The diplomats of Washington may scoff at 
Bulganin’s letters, but those of Asia and 
Africa do not. Indeed, each and every one 
should have been answered in exhaustive 
detail, not for the American people but for 
those for whom the letters were actually 
intended, The primary purpose of the most 
recent letters, as everyone knows, was to 
blanket the NATO meeting in Paris and to 
emphasis the great, pure and peaceful 
aims of the Soviet Union while the Western 
nations were talking about armaments. The 
letters reached the world, but no replies 
to them from us reached the Russian people, 

Khrushchev's world-wide success as a 
publicist is founded on the fact that this is 
a peace-hungry world. His formula seldom 
varies, and good Marxist dogma it is: we 
want peace and you want war. His current 
theme is Let's get together and talk peace.“ 

Some weeks back, he proposed a special 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to take up nuclear arma- 
ments. Time after time he has suggested 
another summit meeting. He has also 
hinted that, to end the present impasse, 
Russia and the United States should per- 
haps go It alone in bilateral talks. 

DEEDS VERSUS WORDS 

Khrushchev has known in advance what 
the free world's answers would be. They 
are nearly always an anguished, No“, The 
world is told that we won't be taken in by 
Khrushchev's obvious propaganda tricks; 
and further that Communist Russia must 
prove its good intentions by deeds and not 
words, This last maxim has been used so 
often that it seems to have frozen the 
creative thinking of the West and indeed, 
in today’s world is not the maxim being 
misapplied? Are deeds really as much more 
important than words as we like to think? 
Could it be, as Mr. Pineau suggests, that 
we have missed the key to Communist suc- 
cess, and thus helped insure our own 
futility? 

I suspect that those of our diplomatic 
leaders, and these include Democrats of the 
last administration as well as Republicans 
of this—I suspect that those who keep 
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saying, “It is the deed, not the word that 
counts,” are doing us a gréat disservice. 
Ideally, I agree that what counts is the deed 
and it counts most when coupled with the 
word. However, the word can obscure and 
minimize and offset a bad deed. Further- 
more, sometimes words generate desired 
deeds. When Khrushchev calls for a sum- 
mit conference, isn't that his effort by the 
words of propaganda to create the deed he 
desires? 

Since World War II, the United States 
has acted with unprecedented generosity in 
the conduct of its foreign affairs. It has 
given to friend and former foe allke, It 
even offered to forsake its monopoly of 
of nuclear weapons on equitable terms. Dur- 
ing this same time, Communist Russia has 
followed a policy often based upon intrigue, 
terror, force, and the suppression of human 
values. Yet on the barometer of world 
esteem the prestige of the Moscow Govern- 
ment appears to be rising steadily. Ours has 
fallen to a new low. This hardly supports 
the thesis that deeds and not words form 
the only ultimate test. 

Samuel Adams didn't hesitate to launch 
his Committee of Correspondence against the 
might of the British Empire. He got power- 
ful assistance from the stirring words of 
Thomas Jefferson and Tom Paine. Are we 
not today, in our timid and fearful attitude 
toward propaganda, neglecting a powerful 
spiritual weapon of our common heritage? 
The Communists are not neglecting theirs. 
Lenin wrote in 1905 that “propaganda is of 
crucial importance for the triumph of the 
party.” He knew that ideas are the weapons 
of propaganda. He knew well, as Lord 
Keynes put it, that “soon or late, it is ideas, 
not economic interests, which are dangerous 
for good or evil.” When I served in the 
State Department, I watched the Commu- 
nist propaganda soften up China for con- 
quest. And China fell more to propaganda 
than to military might. 

Last month a Gallup poll in New Delhi 
turned up the following percentages on its 
question, “Which is doing more to help peace 
in the world, Russia or the West?” Russia, 
54 percent; West, 18 percent; don't know, 
28 percent. Note the ratio—3 to 1 for Russia. 

The same poll asked citizens of 12 world 
capitals, Who is ahead in the cold war, 
Russia or the West?“ Russia was rated 
ahead in 10 capitals—in some cases by 4 or 5 
to 1 among those who gave definite an- 
swers—and the West in only 2. And, please 
note this, 1 of the 2 was New Delhi, : 


U. 5. 8. R. CALLS ‘THE RULES 


I believe that after investigation your 
committee will conclude that the U. S. S. R. 
is shellacking us with its propaganda. Fur- 
ther, I think you will discover that the 
United States has foolishly allowed Russia 
to call the rules of the propaganda game. 

Now, there is no law of international 
comity which suggests that certain nations 
shall have an exclusive privilege of defaming 
the good names of others throughout large 
areas of the world. This, of course, is pos- 
sible only because of the complete veto power 
of the Communist countries over news and 
information from the West. Because of this, 
the Iron Curtain can nullify our attempts 
to reach an agreement for the easing of 
international tensions. 

There is, of course, irony in the fact that 
a ruthless dictatorship may use the tools of 
freedom to win a supreme psychological ad- 
vantage over nations which cherish these 
tools as the touchstone of their culture. And 
there is further irony in the fact that Khru- 
shchev, who wields this psychological whip, 
heads a Government which is deeply trou- 
bled by the urge for freedom and liberty now 
running among its own subjects. 

I suggest that it's time the free nations 
got up off the psychoanalyst’s couch and 
started hitting the Soviet Union psycho- 
logically at its weakest point. That poiat Js 
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the Iron Curtain which blocks its people from 
exposure to the developing world around 
them. - i 

For too many years, the West has accepted 
the delusion that the Iron Curtain is in- 
vincible. That view is a most pernicious out- 
cropping of a Western inferiority complex. 

VULNERABILITY OF U. 5.5. . 


The Soviet Government is vulnerable be- 
cause it has consistently deceived its own 
people. If we can get through to the Russian 
people, the arrogance of the Soviet propa- 
ganda will visibly melt. If we can crack the 
Iron Curtain, it should be possible to create 
a world climate of opinion in which no na- 
tion would dare employ nuclear weapons to 
make war or to use its stockpile to intimi- 
date other peoples. Essential to this climate 
of opinion is the attitude of the peoples with- 
in the U. S. S. R. Increasingly it seems 
evident that only through their understand- 
ing can worthwhile disarmament agreements 
evolve, Peace talks will be futile until the 
Russiary people are brought inte the world 
community of thought. Further, we should 
do all we can to bring an understanding of 
this to other countries throughout the world, 

The first step is to shake up our psycho- 
logical approach to the Soviet impasse from 
cellar to garret. We must ourselves an- 
nounce & peace program, both bold and 
imaginative, and so comprehensive in its 
terms that its purpose and scope will snatch 
the peace initiative from the Soviet Union. 
The bedrock for such a program lies scat- 
tered over a dozen different proposals and 
policies over the past dozen years. The target 
of the program, as Mr. Pineau suggested, 
must be the peoples of the Communist bloc. 
It is necessary to make a change of 180° 
in the arc of our propaganda policy—from 
No to Yes. For example, why should not 
every Moscow peace proposal for a summit 
meeting—why should it not be accepted with 
alacrity—but with our own “if’—upon the 
strict proviso that such deliberations should 
be made known in full to the Russian people. 

In his many roles beside that of peace- 
maker, Mr. Khrushchey fancies himself as 
the leading exponent for the new people-to- 
people diplomacy—that movement of broader 
cultural, social, and scientific ties across na- 
tional boundaries. This is the new diplom- 
acy of the rocket age and Khrushchev has ex- 
ploited it with his usual artistry. Does this 
not give us a superb opportunity to chal- 
lenge him to open up the Iron Curtain? 
And to keep shallenging him to admit pub- 
licly that he is afraid to let in the truth 
to the Russian people? 

A race to the moon is advertised as the next 
contest in the scientific sweepstakes between 
the Communists and the free nations. It 
would be nice for us to win that race. It 
might be even nicer if we asked Mr. Khrush- 
chevy to join us in a cooperative venture by 
which we could reach the moon together. 
But in my judgment it is infinitely more im- 
portant to reach the Russian people than 
it is to get to the moon. 

Mr. Khrushchey's speech of January 22 in 
Minsk, which hasn't received the attention it 
deserved in this country, illustrates my thesis 
that ideas can get through the Iron Curtain, 
and that the Kremlin is sensitive to the im- 
pact of ideas on its public. This was a 
speech intended for a local audience, and 
apparently spontaneous. Much of it was a 
belligerent reply to President Eisenhower. 
The status of the countries of East Europe 
la not a subject for discussion at a summit 
conference, Khrushchev said; the idea of a 
plebiscite is ridiculous. The idea prevalent 
in the West that the 20th congress of the 
Communist Party caused or revealed division 
and confusion in the socialist world must 

_ be controverted. Khrushchev agreed with 
President Eisenhower's thesis that deeds, not 
words, are what count; let the United States 
display deeds by giving up the bases which 
ring the Soviet Union. 
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(T shall be happy to submit the text of 
Khrushchev's speech, which I do not believe 
has been published in the United States.) 

Has there perhaps been a subtle transition 
in American thinking and policy within 
recent weeks? If so, this is most promising. 
Governor Stevenson has suggested a world 
conclave of distinguished private citizens to 
explore and make recommendations for end- 
ing the deadiy armaments race. President 
Eisenhower has suggested a meeting of hu- 
manists, gathered from across the earth, to 
assess the world’s condition and to make 
suggestions for making it a better place in 
which to live. 

Recently, and more importantly, President 
Eisenhower wrote a letter to Bulganin which 
posed positive and construgtive proposals, 
such as the abolition of the veto in the U. N., 
a letter which the Soviets haven't seemingly 
known how to answer, at least not yet. 

Such ideas are positive though tentative 
steps which express the genuine idealism of 
the American people. I suggest to this com- 
mittee today that we must group these over- 
tures and develop them into a full symphony. 

HOW TO BREAK THE IRON CURTAIN , 


We have at hand the weapons to break the 
Tron Curtain. One weapon, as suggested by 
Khrushehev's speech in Minsk, is the world- 
wide moral power of the Presidency of the 
United States, Great Presidents like Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt never 
hesitated to use it and the influence they 
wielded stands unmatched in the temporal 
affairs of men. They literally shook up the 
world with their ideas about freedom and the 
essential need for human brotherhood. ~ 

Here are some further suggestions of the 
kind of positive things which I believe we 
should be doing; these are merely samples: 
I. President Eisenhower might announce 
his desire to make a peace appeal directly to 
the Russian people and request the coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Government in providing 

the necessary press and radio facilities. A 
talk of this nature would be one of the most 
dramatic in world history. As an aid to 
peace it could be worth a dozen summit 
meetings. He could even ask for a monthly 
talk to the Russian people, and offer Khru- 
shchev the same opportunity here. 

2. The Soviet proposal for a special session 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to discuss disarmament should be ac- 
cepted—with the strict proviso that the de- 
liberations at this meeting shall be fully re- 
ported by the Soviet press and radio to the 
Russian people, as they will be to ours. 

3. The Congress could adopt a resolution 
expressing its sense that the United Nations 
should take the led in sponsoring complete 
freedom in the exchange of news and in- 
formation between the people of the Com- 
munist countries and the people of the 
United States. (This was the dream of the 
United States delegation, of which I was 
chairman, at the U. N. Conference on Free- 
dom of Information in Geneva in 1948.) 

4. Some engineering experts are now con- 
vinced that a breakthrough is possible of the 

“Soviet radio jamming. Responsible esti- 
mates put the cost to the, U. S. S. R. of 
jamming at $114 million annially, more than 
the total budget of the USIA, 

One responsible expert tells me there is a 
possible way to end the jamming—not a 
certainty, but with perhaps an even chance 
of success—and that a research expenditure 
of less than $1 million might produce the 
new technique required. I happen to think 
such a technique would be a bargain’ to the 
United States at the Soviet annual cost of 
$114 million. Our top physicists are needed 
on this project at least as much as for satel- 
lites. 

5. The United States should tell the Rus- 
sians again and again that we shall be glad 
to have them operate a radio station in 
Washington if they will permit us to operate 
one in Moscow. This was a proposal I made 
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publicly 12 or more years ago when I was 
serying‘as Assistant Secretary of State. . 

6. The world should be told once again 
that if Soviet Russia will agree to a rigid 
system of nuclear disarmament, the United 
States is prepared to spend as much as 10 
billions annually to help the economic de- 
velopment of less favored nations. The sav- 
ings on armaments alone would make this 
possible. This was a proposal of my col- 
league, Senator Brien McMahon, 

7. Why shouldn't we ask the Seviets to 
take all of our students they are willing to 
accommodate at their universities? We 
need young people who speak Russian. I 
happen to think our students there, as evi- 
denced by countless reports, would be great 
ambassadors for our way of life. 

(There's of course no real hope of the 
Soviets agreeing to exchange two or three 
hundred thousand students, though the 
offer seems worth making. But why should 
we not encourage a quarter million Ameri- 
can students to study abroad? The tidal 
wave of American youngsters due to hit our 
colleges will raise the number of qualified 
applicants from the present 3 million to 6 
million by 1970. College administrators see 
little or no hope of doubling their facilities. 
Tuition and living costs at foreign univers- 
ities, even the most famous, average sub- 
stantially less than private United States 
colleges and universities. Would it not con- 
tribute greatly to international understand 
ing if 250,000 young Americans were en- 
rolied abroad every year? This to me 
& good idea, and it's a cheap idea because 
it won't cost our economy any more than if 
we keep these students at home. Such a 


positive proposal would, I believe, arouse 


world-wide interest, particularly if coupled 
with a more aggressive program to bring 
foreign students to this country.) 

8. We should at once begin the construc- 
tion of vastly expanded and more powerful 
radio transmitters, beamed behind the Iron 
Curtain; and indeed we would press with 
more vigor every idea that holds any reason- 
able promise of eroding the curtain, 

9. We should mobilize our science and 
engineering talent to devise means of ob- 
taining compulsory access to the Soviet 
audience. Further, Soviet scientists want 
contact with ours; they don't argue about 
the facts of ‘science; our scientists can be- 
come most potent ambassadors. 

There is no belligerency in proposals such 
as these. Indeed, they reflect the desire of 
the American people for lasting peace. 

A talk by the President to the Russian 
people will capture the imagination of men 
everywhere if only because all mankind has 
a stake in the outcome of the present arma- 
ments race. Our Chief Executive could 
assure the frightened masses of the U. S. S. R. 
that our democratic and spiritual back- 
ground is a firm guaranty that nuclear 
weapons will never be used for an assault 
upon the Soviet Union. He can give re- 
newed assurance that the United States and 
its allies are ready now, as they have been 
for a decade, to enter a fair and effective 
pact for the banishment of nuciear weapons. 

Indeed, the summit meeting, which the 
Kremlin is promoting and which seems in- 
creasingly imminent, could provide the per- 
fect opening for a talk by the President to 
the Russian people. 

Next, the moral prestige of the Congress 
in world affairs is great and we have ne- 
glected this potential weapon. In suggest- 
ing that the United States should assume 
the lead in boring a hole in the,Iron Cur- 
tain, the Congress will be following the 
precedent it established 7 years ago when it 
passed the McMahon-Ribicoff resolution ex- 
pressing the sincere desire of the American 
people for lasting friendship with the people 
of Russia. This resolution was sponsored 
by two of the mose eminent Representatives 
of my State who have served in the Con- 
gress. President Truman sent it to the 
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Soviet Government with the request that 
it be made known in full to the Russian 
people. Stalin not only gave it complete 
coverage by press and radio but he even 
said that he was willing to approve a limited 
exchange of news articles between Soviet 
and American journals. Unfortunately this 
chink in the Iron Curtain was never fol- 
This may have been one of our 
mistakes. z 
There are members of this committee who 
sponsored this friendship resolution who will 
be interested to know that a prominent 
official of our overseas information program 
assured me not long ago that it was one of 
the best good-will gestures this country ever 
made. 
Thus I believe that an occasional con- 
mal resolution can do an immense 
amount of good and beyond this can uphold 
the President in his dealings with the 
U. 8. S. R. For example, if Congress should 
suggest that both President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Khrushchey appear before the United 
Nations to state their views on disarmament, 
with full publicity in all countries, this 
might help us gét through to the Russian 


A KEY SOVIET GROUP: THE MIDDLE LEADERSHIP 


In our efforts to penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain, we must remember that it is necessary 
ly to reach the middle leadership 
in the Soviet world, its new and rapidly 
growing class of well-schooled engineers, 
professional men and administrators. I re- 
ported 2 years ago on this expanding group 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
I think it is wise for us, in formulating 
, to share Mr. Allen Dulles’ cautious 
hope that it is impossible to educate men 
and women to think about mathematics, 
physics and biology—without opening their 
minds to the possibility of thinking about 
politics and disarmament and even about 
justice and freedom. 

The top Soviet leadership, which we 
identify with the Kremlin, can only agree 
to effective measures of arms reduction and 
control if the middle leadership is in favor 
of it. The top leadership must count upon 
support from the middle leadership; other- 
wise it will be knifed in the back by rival 
factions which may interpret any attempt 
to make a genuine agreement as a betrayal 
of Soviet interests. 

This middle leadership is a tacit con- 
stituency that does in fact provide ad- 
ministrative and moral support for the top 
layers of the Soviet system. Its members 
tend to favor measures to increase the 
standard of living of wider and wider circles 
in the Soviet world. The middie leader- 
ship tends to favor measures of decentruli- 
vation, and a far higher level of reward for 
skill, It includes the scientists and engi- 
neers, and many from the creative arts; the 
administrators of education, agriculture, 
transportation, mining, manufacturing, pub- 
lic health planning, construction and fi- 
mance; and a segment at least of the offi- 
cers’ corps. 

Unless the middle leadership has a steady 
stream of accurate information about the 
nature and intentions of Americans, it is 
left entirely to rumor and to official chan- 

. nels of Soviet propaganda. Its members are 
now cut off from access to information about 
us that is in fact vital to their own security. 
A prime objective of American policy should 
be to achieve direct contact with this power- 
ful group. If wars begin in the minds of 
men, as stated in the UNESCO charter which 
I helped to frame, then hydrogen wars can 
only begin in hermetically sealed minds. 
As the London Economist states, “Truth is 
no longer the first casualty of war; it must 
be assassinated before war can be made.” 

However, we shall go wrong in our propa- 
ganda policy if we neglect the man at the 
bottom. We must pursue him too, and with 
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every available means. I like the remark 
of Voltaire. “History is written by the satin 
slippers going downstairs as the wooden 
shoes go up.” 

THE UNITED STATES-U. S. 5. R. CULTURAL PACT 

Your committee asked me to state my 
views on cultural pacts. The present pact 
with Russia seems to me to be good, even 
though it is in one sense a disappointment. 
It is good in arranging for a small-scale ex- 
change of professors and students. It is a 
disappointment because under its terms the 
Kremlin retains a complete veto power over 
the exchange of ideas and political talks. 
In that sense, the Iron Curtain remains 
intact. 

There is a fundamental difference between 
what Moscow wants and knows it wants— 
and what we should want and don't know we 

~want—to accomplish by such pacts- The 
Kremlin wants technical information to im- 
prove its economy. We should be driving 
for a free flow of ideas as one great way to 
avoid war. We not only want the Soviet 
peoples to know more about us; we want to 
know more about them. It seems to me that 
we should demand that in exchange for our 
technical information we be granted access 
to the U. S. S. R. We should seek free play 
within the U. S. S. R. for American journal- 
ists, broadcasters, sociologists, cameramen, 
political scientists, motion-picture operators, 
labor leaders, and opinion makers generally. 
We want their admittance into Russia and 
free movement throughout Russia for a 
frank review of the contrasting values of 
communism and democracy and a constant 
check on Soviet life and progress, This is 
what the Soviet Union has to give us in a 
program of exchanges. This is what we 
want and what they haven't yet given. In 
return we are glad to welcome their engi- 
neers; technicians, and specialists. 

The pact states that the proposal to ex- 
change delegations of deputies of the Su- 


preme Soviet and Congress shall be subject- 


to further discussion. I hope this exchange 
comes off. There are some plain-spoken 
members of this committee I should delight 
to see addressing the Supreme Soviet of Rus- 
sia and doing so without those inhibitions 
which naturally circumscribe the work of 
our diplomatic corps. In fact, an exchange 
of delegations by Congress and the Supreme 
ponei could be the most fruitful exchange 
o 8 

As part of our own efforts within the 
United States, the signing of this recent pact 
with the Soviet Union presents another rea- 
son why we should seek to untangle our own 
Redtape Curtain, the bersome maze of 
visa, immigration, and postal provisions that 
lead many peoples, including the Russians, 
to accuse us of erecting our own impenetra- 
ble barriers, 

CONCLUDING SUM-UP 

Summed up, the essence of my testimony 
is this—let’s start talking peace and then 
back up our words with genuine proposals 
big enough to meet the menace of rocket 
warfare. For too long the Russians have 
called the rules for international debate. 
It's time for us to establish a few rules of 
our own. Lieutenant General Gavin has 
used that powerful phrase “missile black- 
mail” to describe the present course of the 
Soviet Government. 

Khrushehev's success in stealing the man- 
tle of peace is perhaps without precedent. 
The United States has the moral weapons to 
cut Khrushchev'’s ideas down to manageable 
Proportions. Until that happens, the only 
alternative seems to be an endless arma- 
ments race or something infinitely worse. 

FOOTNOTE ON THE USIA 

Iam not here to discuss the USIA. The 
head of USIA is at this moment opening the 
defense of his budget before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. I will only say 
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that the USIA budget request for fiscal 1959— 
$105 million for operations and $5 million 
for construction of radio facilities—is far too 
small—if we assume that the USIA is to be 
adequately led and staffed. . It is smaller 
than the USIA budget for fiscal 1957, and this 
at a moment when it is becoming dramati- 
cally clear that we are losing the psycho- 
logical duel. 

I would urge the immediate return of 
United States information activities to the 
Department of State. The USIA was re- 
moved from the Department largely on the 
personal desire of Secretary Dulles to be rid 
of it. Outside the Department, the USIA 
has no real voice in policymaking. It can 
only try to pick up the pieces afterward. 

USIA belongs in the State Department for 
many other reasons, including the coordina- 
tion of its career service with the Foreign 
Service, and the elimination of duplicating 
policy staffs and duplicating research and 
intelligence services. But perhaps the best 
argument for a reunion is the continuing 
necessity for improving and educating and 
building up the State Department, which 
must remain the key to our overseas opera- 
tions. The Department, I am told, and 
especially since sputnik, has become increas- 
ingly sensitive to, and puzzled by, public 
opinion in foreign lands. I submit that the 
Department will benefit greatly by such a re- 
union. The USIA may suffer temporarily. 
But United States foreign relations will im- 
prove. 

I recommend that, under the overall di- 
rection of the Secretary of State and an 
Under Secretary, three major divisions or 
departments be created within the State 
Department, the Department of Interna- 
tional Political Affairs, the Department of 
International Economic Affairs, and the De- 
partment of International Public Affairs. 
These cover 3 of the 4 major areas of foreign 
policy—with which I began those of deals, 
goods, and words—leaving force to the De- 
partment of Defense, Each of the three de- 
partments should have its own Under Secre- 
tary, or perhaps even its own Secretary as 
in the Defense Department. Each should 
have its own Assistant Secretaries. Each of 
the three departments should have full line 
operating authority—and all officers should 
report up to their own Under Secretary or 
Secretary, who in turn would report to the 
Secretary of State. 


The Honorable Henry C. Dworshak, 
j of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on February 24, 1958, the Boston Herald 
published a very pleasant and truthful 
article, written by Holmes Alexander, 
concerning the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Boston Herald of February 24, 


Don't BLAME Concress—Senator DworsHak 
SHARP on Facrs 
(By Holmes Alexander) 
Wasuincton.—Senator Henry DworsHak, 
Republican, of Idaho, is built hefty yet agile, 
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like a big-league catcher, and he doesn't 
let many wild pitches get past him. 

The other day Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Di- 
rector of the National Science Foundation, 
was throwing some high and fast ones at 
a Senate Subcommittee on Research Devel- 
opment. DworsHak broke in and called for 
pitches in the strike zone with some astute 
questioning, 

Why had Russia surpassed the United 
States in certain phases of science? Why did 
Russia have more graduates in science? Had 
the American volunteer system of education 
choosing and job seeking failed? Had the 
American free-enterprise system proved it- 
self lacking? Had Congress neglected to sup- 
ply the necessary funds? In short, where 
did the source of the trouble lie in our edu- 
cational shortage? 

IN THE GROOVE 

Dr. Waterman’s answers were very much in 
the groove. Every young Russian with any 
talent is trained for science, a field which 
offers many special privileges in the Soviet 
Union. There is little need for compulsion. 
As for the American shortcomings, Dr. Wa- 
terman, with admirable candor, laid the 
blame where it belonged—on the American 
people in general; on American parents in 
particular. The Waterman quotes as I 
caught them were: 

“Whatever the answer (as to who's guilty), 
it seems to me (to be) the lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the people, not the Con- 
gress or the Government.” 

And again: “If the parents realize that 
(science education) is very important, they 
are in the best position to do something 
about it.” 

DworsHax fizhts shy of national publicity 
and seldom gets any. But he's a good am- 
bassador for his State at the National Capi- 
tal. He's a Senators’ Senator in that he pores 
over his homework and rates at or near the 
top each year in attendance to Senate ses- 
sions. For more than a decade DWORSHAK 
has served on the moneyraising committees 
of the House and Senate. He has been saying 
lately that the American public is getting 
the wrong idea about this country's alleged 
lack of defense and educational facilities. 

At no time, says Dworsuax, who is speak- 
{ng from the record, has Congress been nig- 
gardly on funds for defense and/or educa- 
tion, In the case of weapons, Congress has 
pushed money on both Presidents Truman 
and Eisenhower faster than their adminis- 
tration could spend it. And in the matter of 
education, as Dr, Waterman testified, there 
is no reasonable way to blame Washington 
for the apathy or contrariness of school- 
boards back home. 


REASSURING OUTLOOK 


Luckily, there are many ground-level ef- 
forts to stimulate the American educational 
system, not just in sclence but in culture. 
Hundreds of American individuals and corpo- 
rations are Offering scholarships to students 
who show an aptitude for science. Dr. Water- 
man seemed to feel that our volunteer system 
is a natural selection, and that it would suf- 
fice in the end. He said that young scientists 
with a single eye for research gravitate towafd 
the industrial or governmental laboratories. 
Others who feel the intellectual stimulation 
of exchanging ideas go into the universities 
and gladly teach. 

There is a danger, often mentioned by the 
educators, in an overconcentration on science 
and technocracy. The cultural subjects suf- 
fer, and among these subjects would be con- 
temporary history—notably a knowledge of 
the difference between the United States of 
America and the U. S. S. R. Particularly, this 
is a crucial matter in a day when we are be- 
ginning a large-scale exchange program with 
the Russians. When you send a boy or girl 
out in the world, you should give him the 
facts of life, And in this mingling with the 
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intellectual saboteurs of, communism, we 
should be sure our rising generation is better 
prepared than we were, 


Letter From Federation of Teens of Amer- 
ica Clubs Relating to Shocking Case 
of Charles Starkweather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago I made mention of the shock- 
ing case of Charles Starkweather of Lin- 
coln, who committed some 11 brutal mur- 
ders before his apprehension and im- 
prisonment. 

Mr, President, I recently received a 
letter from the president of the Federa- 
tion of Teens of America Clubs, which T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERATION OF TEENS OF 
AMERICA CLUBS, 
Omaha, Nebr., February 18, 1958. 
Senator Roman Hruska, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator HrusKa: I have been reading 
in the World-Herald that the distinguished 
Members of Congress have been discussing 
the recent, shocking case of Charles Stark- 
weather, of Lincoln. 

Starkweather and his 11 brutal murders 
is indeed an unfortunate case, but even more 
unfortunate is the fact that many adults 
read of things like this and the New York 
situation and form opinions that all teen- 
agers fit the hoodlum category. I am sure 
that you and all your colleagues realize that 
this is not true. The typical “hood” may 
wear a long duck tail, wear a black-leather 
jacket, and wear his jeans low, but these 
characteristics do not always mean a “hood,” 
and it is very unfortunate that the two are 
usually associated. 

Rock and roll, hotrods, wild ideas, and 
lives, and little reponsibility do not mean 
Juvenile delinquency; simply growing up. I 
realize that when you look at the teen- 
agers of today it must be hard for you to 
believe that we will soon be called upon to 
carry the burdens of the world, but past gen- 
erations have had their “flapper” girls, ;their 
Charleston, and what-have-you, and the 
world is still in good hands. A few years 
ago the present leaders were in their roaring 
teens. 

It is high time that teen-age crime got 
back-page space in the news and the many 
great achievements and deeds of the decent 
the majority—teens were headlined on the 
front page. 

Sir, you may assure the Members of Con- 
gress that Charles Starkweather is definitely 
not a representative of the youth of Ne- 
braska. He is, in fact, an awful example of 
youth anywhere, 

There should be a national campaign to 
give youth the tribute it deserves, and I can 
think of no better place than the Halls of 
Congress to start it. 

Thank you and I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Jack ALLEN, 
president of the Federation of Teens 
of America Clubs, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 5 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
recently written for the Boston Daily 
Record by Archbishop Markarios. 

This statement defines clearly the 
Cypriote position regarding this matter 
which is one of the most serious un- 
resolved crises within the NATO alliance. 

Archbishop Markarios, the religious 
and national leader of the Greek people 
of Cyprus, develops the position which 
he has taken during the discussion and 
negotiation which so far have failed to 
resolve this issue. While there may be 
disagreements with some portions of this 
statement, I believe it important that 
this point of view be a matter of public 
record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Boston Daily Record of December 
12, 1957] 
CYPRUS’ CLA For SELF-DETERMINATION 
(By Archbishop Makarios) 

The discussion of the question of Cyprus 
is now pending in the United Nations. The 
claim is for the right of self-determination 
to be applied to the people of Cyprus. It is 
a claim founded upon the inalienable right 
of every people to attain their independence 
and decide their own e and political fu- 
ture. 

The people of Cyprus once more look to 
the United Nations with heightened expecta- 
tions. They awaft a decision leading to 
freedom and peace. For they realize that 
it is only in freedom that a people can work 
out their national life and fulfill their des- 
tiny. 

The efforts of the people of Cyprus to 
throw off colonialism and attain their inde- 
pendence are of long standing. They date 
back to the earliest days of British occupa- 
tion. Since then the Cypriote demand for 
freedom has been voiced repeatedly by every 
(Available means of public expression. : 

The official rejections of the claim were 
often coupled with semiofficial British ex- 
planations of the refusal and have been 
varying in nature and often conflicting. 

In 1907 the reply of Winston Churchill, 
as Colonial Under Secretary, to the Greek 
members of the legislative council was to 
the effect that the convention of 1878 by 
which the island was taken over from the 
Turks, a convention then in existence, pre- 
vented Britain from satisfying the national 
aspiration of the people of Cyprus, which 
he termed as natural and patriotic. 

Yet, after the elimination of that Impedi- 
ment in 1914, by the abrogation of the 1878 
convention, the Cypriotes were nevertheless 
again refused their freedom, 

In 1929, it was Britain’s difficult position 
toward India, then struggling for independ- 
ence, that made it impossible to accede to 
the Cypriote delegation's claim to self-deter- 
mination, India has long since achieved its 
full independence but Cyprus remained 
static. ' 

In 1946 the reason given for a similar re- 
fusal to a new Cypriote delegation was that 
Britain required Cyprus because she had a 


the Turkish government. 
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base in Suez. Conversely in 1954 It was be- 
cause Britain no longer had a base in Suez 
that Cyprus was said to be necessary. 

On each occasion external circumstances, 
It was said, rendered the timing of the claim 
wrong. But timing is an ever elusive phan- 
tom. The time for freedom is always the 
present. 

So with moving times, new reasons and 
excuses were continually found and brought 
to the fore, At one time it was the require- 
ments of free world defense. When that de- 
fense was shown not to tally with colonial 
domination in Cyprus, the reason was 
shifted to the necessity of protecting British 
oil interests in the Middie East. 

As international developments and new 
‘weapons minimized the military importance 
of Cyprus, emphasis was increasingly laid 
on Turkey's objections. It is well known 
that the recent Turkish attitude on the sub- 
ject is British-inspired in its origin, and has 
been conveniently adopted and magnified by 
But Turkey can 
have neither a legal nor a moral right to 
dictate on the future of Cyprus and stand 
in the way of Cypriote freedom. 

The attempt to draw argument from her 
past occupation of Cyprus, during the pe- 
riod when Turkey ruled by force over the 
whole eastern Mediterranean, seems ludi- 
crous. She might equally put in a claim 
over all the free states of the Balkan Penin- 
sula and the Middle East. 

At a time when people are no longer bar- 
tered as chattel, and an actual ruler's pos- 
session cannot be evoked against the peo- 
ple's right to freedom, how could anyone 
speak of the rights of past foreign rulers? 

The argument of proximity to the Turk- 
ish coast is no less farfetched. Numerous 
are the cases of closer proximity, as for in- 
stance the channel islands to France, Ceylon 
to India, and others, but it has never been 
claimed or suggested that any such terri- 
tories should be deprived of their freedom 
because of the wishes of neighboring for- 
eign states. 

Syria and Lebanon, who are equally near 
Cyprus, or even Egypt might upon the same 
strange logic also claim a similar right. 

As to the other argument that because 
of the presence of a 17.5 percent Turkish 
minority in Cyprus, the will of the large 
majority should be frustrated and overridden 
by that of the minority, is as undemo- 
cratic as it is unreasonable. 

Adequate protection of minority rights is 
to be found in international safeguards, in 
accordance with all similar precedents. 

We are ready and willing to guarantee 
such safeguards to the Turkish minority 
with whom the Cypriot Greeks have in the 
past lived together in amity, and look for- 
ward to doing so in the future to the com- 
mon benefit, and in the broader interest of 
Greco-Turkish understanding. 

The main obstacle to the solution of the 
Cyprus problem is still the reluctance of the 
British government to adjust itself to pres- 
ent day realities and abandon unfruitful 
concepts of outmoded colonialism. Di- 
Plomacy aimed at the rule of one people 
over another is barren and should be re- 
placed by one aiming at cooperation in 
equality and freedom, 

The will of the people cannot be denied 
forever; nor can world public opinion be 
ignored. As Woodrow Wilson said, Self- 
determination is a dynamic principle that 
statesmen can only ignore at their peril.” 

In the debate on Cyprus in the United 
Nations we expect to have the support of 
America and all nations dedicated to free- 

It has been sald that the United States 
finds it difficult to take a definite stand on 
what is termed a difference between friends, 
and prefers to stay neutral. We could well 
understand the difficulty, if the matter were 
one not involving basic principle. 
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‘There can be no neutrality as between 
right and wrong. Particularly should there 
be no American neutrality in a case of jus- 
tice and freedom. An indifferent attitude 
would seem to run counter to the very spirit 
of the great American Nation and its respon- 
sibilities in the moral leadership of the 
world, 

Last year during the Suez crisis the 
United States took a clear stand in support 
of right and principle, even against a close 
ally and in favor of one who was not. That 
was a policy of imagination and wisdom. 

How much more would that.policy be fit- 
ting on an issue of freedom where both sides 
are equally friends and allies. Sacrificing 
principle to supposed expediency defeats its 
own purpose. 

There cannot be two standards. Freedom 
is one and indivisible; and history has 
proved that expediency in the long run can 
only be served by doing what is right. In- 
deed, wisdom cannot be divorced from mo- 
rality and continue to be wise. 

The early termination of the present 
unnecessary strife and tension over Cyprus 
by a just solution of the problem based on 
self-determination is a compelling necessity 
not only in the interests of Cyprus but also 
in those of peace, security and freedom in 
the whole Middle East area. 

The people of Cyprus will in any case con- 
tinue their efforts until justice prevails and 
freedom makes its home in the island. 

* 


Visit to the Senate by Students of 
University High School, Baton Rouge, 
La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the names 
of the 39 students and 4 chaperones 
from University High School of Baton 
Rouge, La., who are visiting the Capitol 
today. 

The full name of the school these 
young men and women represent is the 
University High Laboratory School of 
the College of Education of Louisiana 
State University. In 1933, I had the 
honor of being president of the fresh- 
man class of that school and today my 
two daughters are both students of that 
school. 

The total enrollment of University 
High is only 250, and this figure is aug- 
mented by a little less than 200 in the 
grammar school grades. Although 
small in size, the school is constantly 
making a name for itself, both scholas- 
tically and in the field of athletic com- 
petition. At the present time, 6 mem- 
bers of the senior class are finalists in 
the national merit scholarship award, 
which select group represents one-half 
of 1 percent of the top scholars in the 
Nation. Last year 1 University High 
senior earned a scholarship from this 
competition and the previous year 2 stu- 
dents were successful. 

This high school has for its specific 
educational mission the training of fu- 
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ture teachers and the conducting of 
demonstration classes where supervisors 
teach new and improved methods. 
Throughout the years of its existence, 
the school has done an outstanding job 
in performing these missions and it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to welcome 
the senior class on its third annual trip 
to Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection; the list 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Chaperones: Mrs. Julius Mullins, Miss 
Nina Jean Carruth, Mr. Oran Teague, Mr. 
Coburn Hood, 

Students: Nell Jacks, Ann Holloway, Peggy 
Owen, Ann Warriner, Flo Wallace, Jeanie 
Mullins, Madelon Manner, Adele Sherrill, 
Helen Reddy, Bert Durrett, Carolyn Asbury, 
Jo Ann Huenefeld, Suzanne Sabin, Carol 
Loree, Sarah Hood, Nita Clare Roberts, Mary 
Ann Johnson, Bill Alford, Mac Vick, Joel Sa- 
fer, David Smith, Pat Rickey, Byron Kantrow, 
Charlie Malone, Bob Terry, Charlie Kennon, 
John Kean, Creighton Miller, Jim Field, 
Jarrie Long, Beck Payne, Arthur Haas, Lyttle- 
ton Harris, Floyd Cox, Ernest Hanchey, 
Foster Semple, Jorn Dakin, John Wilson, 
Ward Bond. 


A New World Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ed- 
itorial entitled “Another World Bank?” 
The editorial has to do with the states- 
manlike proposal of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney] for the 
establishment, on a multilateral basis, 
of a long-term, low-interest-rate bank- 
ing agency. The editorial was published 
on March 3 in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER WORLD BANEK? 

Senator A. S. Mixx“ Monroney, of Okla- 
homa, has come forward with a proposal for 
a new world bank, It would aid underdevel- 
oped nations that have not been able to 
qualify for loans from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. Eu- 
gene R. Black, president of the International 
Bank, says it is willing to explore this idea 
for a second organization, 

It would be linked to the World Bank. and 
its purpose would be to make loans in mixed 
currencies (dollars and other national cur- 
rencies). The loans would be repayable in 
the currencies of the borrowers instead of 
dollars or other hard currencies (i. e, cur- 
rencies readily exchangeable for gold or dol- 
lars). 

Loans would be, moreover, under control of 
an international, multilateral group. Pre- 
sumably they would be free from what some 
people have regarded as a sort of dollar veto, 
which arises from the World Bank's rule that 
loans can be made only when there is prospect 
of repayment in hard currency. 

There are many resources on which such a 
bank could call for capital. For example, 
there are the foreign currencies the United 
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States is now accepting for surplus commodi- 
ties sold abroad; these funds may grow em- 
barrassingly large unless new uses can be 
found for them. There are also unexpended 
counterpart funds of European currencies 
in European banks as a result of Marshall 
pian rules. 

And this money could be profitably lent at 
lower interest rates than the World Bank is 
required to charge. At 4 percent the new 
loans might give Moscow some real competi- 
tion on the economic cold-war front. Sena- 
tor MoNRONEY says Russia is now offering bet- 
ter terms than the United States to under- 
developed countries. 8 

As Mr. Black of the World Bank has said, 
the plan certainly deserves exploration. At 
this writing there seems good reason to be- 
lieve that Senator Monxzoney is offering a 
timely, creative, and economical idea for ac- 
tion in a direction others also have urged. 


Hoover Book To Expose Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President. on 
next Monday Henry Holt & Co., of New 
York City, will release a book which is 
destined to be acclaimed as one of the 
finest and most authoritative works ever 
written on the dangers of communism. 

It is Masters of Deceit by Hon. J. 
“Edgar Hoover, the distinguished and 
respected Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Masters of Deceit is the first book of 
its kind to reveal the complete story of 
communism in America and to expose 
the menace to this country and the 
American way of life posed by interna- 
tional communism. 

No American is better qualified to 
write such a book than is Mr. Hoover 
and it should be required reading for 
every American who is proud of his 
heritage and concerned about its pres- 
ervation. 

\I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to haye printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the review of Mr. Hoover's 
book as contained in volume VII, No. 5, 
of the Firing Line, official publication of 
the National Americanism Commission 
of the American Legion 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FIRING LINE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 1, 1958. 
FULL DISCLOSURES OF THE COMMUNIST THREAT 
IN AMERICA 

In our life-and-death struggle against the 
Worldwide Communist revolutionary move- 
ment, every American must be constantly 
alert to the dangers of this increasing men- 
ace. To fully enable us to expose, isolate, 
and destroy the Communist enemy, it is im- 
Perative that we first have an accurate and 
complete understanding of this Soviet-di- 
rected conspiracy which is unceasingly active 
in our country. Every citizen should read 
and study FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover's new 
book entitled “Masters of Deceit,” an ex- 
haustive report on the Communist Party in 
the United States. Published by Henry Holt 
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& Co., of New York City, Masters of Deceit 
will be available at your local bookstores. on 
March 10, 1958, for $5 a copy. 

Appropriately titled, “Masters of Deceit” 
scholarly describes the origination of com- 
munism in the Soviet Union and its subse- 
quent development in the United States. 
The book takes the reader behind the scenes 
of life in the Communist Party and fully ex- 
poses its many conspiratorial activities on a 
day-to-day basis, Masters of Deceit thor- 
oughly discusses and reveals many important 
facets of this destructive international move- 
ment, including such subjects as: Who Are 
the Communists? How the Party Is Organ- 
ized, Why Do People Become Communists? 
Why People Break With Communism, Com- 
munist Discipline, Infiltration, The Commu- 
nist Front, Communism and Minorities, How 
the Underground Works, and Espionage and 
Sabotage. 

Masters of Deceit is completely documented 
by actual case histories which not only clari- 
fy the various subjects but maintain a 
continuous pattern of absorbing reading. 
Thé book contains many excellent features, 
including a valuable index, appendixes, and 
bibliography of major Communist classics. 
In fighting this powerful subversive force, the 
author has recognized the importance of pro- 
viding a glossary of over 40 terms frequently 
used by the Communists. Among the Com- 
munist jargon listed in his glossary, Mr. 
Hoover has comprehensively defined the fol- 
lowing: bourgeoisie, capitalism, chduvinism, 
class struggle, communism, democracy, dem- 
ocratic centralism, dialectical materialism, 
historic mission, Marxism-Leninism, party 
line, proletariat, self-criticism, socialism, 
united front, and war. it 

In addition to being the first book of its 
kind which authoritatively reveals the com- 
plete story of communism in America, Mas- 
ters of Deceit carries a forceful message of 
how the menace can be fought. Mr. Hoover's 
purpose has been to assemble, organize, and 
present basic, everyday facts of communism 
which will be of maximum help to the people 
of our country in recognizing and fighting 
the enemy in our midst. The author, who is 
more intimately familiar with the Commu- f 
nist problem than any other American, has 
warned that our danger may lie in not recog- 
nizing the Communist threat until it is too 
late. 

Facing the Communist challenge, Mr. Hoo- 
ver declared, Never has there been a time 
when we have so much need for one another. 
* * * If our Government is to remain free, 
it needs the help of every patriotic man, 
woman, and child.“ 


St. John's University, Collegeville, Minn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


. HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF, MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 


Minneapolis Star for February 21, 1958, 


contains an excellent feature article on 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. JOHN'S PROUD or FATHER DUNSTAN 
(By Herm Sittard) 5 

The coach didn't call for hard base run- 
ning when the oldtimers played the varsity 
last spring on St. John's University baseball 
diamond. 

The oldtimers—most of them in ‘their 
early thirties—weren't in condition; so their 
coach, Father Dunstan Tucker, O. S. B, de- 
cided against calling plays that would de- 
mand undue exertion. 

If you'd seen him at that game—or any 
game—you'd pick out Father Dunstan as a 
coach. Though his hair has greyed, he has 
a healthy young man's complexion. 

His rugged features reflect a serenity you 
d&n’t ordinarily associate with coaches. He's 
softspoken; gestures frequently, cigarette in 
hand while he talks. 

“The pitcher,” recalls Father Dunstan, 
“wasn't able to go the full nine innings; so, 
as soon as his arm tired, we'd put in a sub. 
The oldtimers had slowed down since their 
student days.“ he chuckled. but they were 
crafty, and they could still hit well.” 

Despite some hilarious errors, the old- 
timers taught the varsity a trick or two— 
trounced the students 12 to 6. 

During the game the old-timers didn't 
argue much with the umpire. As St. John's 
baseball coach for 20 years prior to 1951, 
Father Dunstan taught his players not to 
use the umpire’s decision as an alibi for 
their mistakes. He had learned this lesson 
from his father, Oliver Tucker. Oliver was 
a good amateur baseball player; but Father 
Dunstan can recall only one instance—he 
was 17 at the time—when his father coached 
him. 

He had watched a game in which I was 
called out on strikes with the bases loaded. 
Like most ballplayers, I had growled at the 
umpire. 

That evening at dinner he turned to me 
and remarked very coldy, “Young man, with 
the bases loaded, any pitch good enough to 
be called a strike is good enough to hit.“ 

The atmosphere suddenly became tense. 
For once I did not argue. But I understood 
what he meant. I think that was my last 
hitting alibi. 

Later, as a coach, I used the same words 
with my teams—and with equal effectiveness. 

Before he entered the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, Father Dunstan played center field 2 
years on St. John’s team in Collegeville. At 
that time, a scout from the Minneapolis base- 
ball club asked H he would like to play pro- 
fessionally. 

“I told him I was flattered,” said Father 
Dunstan; “but that I was going to study for 
the priesthood.” = 

When a man enters the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, the abbot gives him a new name as a 
member of the religious community. The 
late Abbot Alcuin Deutsch of St. John's 
abbey selected the name Dunstan, for Wil- 


_Ham Joseph Tucker. 


Abbot Deutsch told Dunstan he had 
chosen the name because of his English de- 
scent and because St. Qunstan was abbot 
of the Benedictine abbey of Glastonbury, 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., ~""8/#2¢. in the 10th century. 


and its distinguished priest, scholar, edi- 
tor, and coach; the Rey, Dunstan Tucker, 
O. S. B. 

We in Minnesota are proud of St. 
John's University, and we are proud of 
the gifted and talented Father Dunstan 
Tucker who symbolizes so much of the 
best in our private and public life. 


By toincidence, it was from this part of 
south central England that John Tucker, 
Father Dunstan's grandfather, had come to 
Minnesota. 

John Tuckér took a homestead at Hassan, 
Minn., (near Fergus Falls), when he met ana 
Oliver Tucker, was born at Hassan. Oliver 
was operator of a grain elevator at Tintah, 
Minn, an English settlement near Ossco, 
married Alice Flynn, 
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Oliver Tucker retired in 1946 after 56 years 
Tintah. 

“I knew grain from the time I was a little 
boy,” recalls Father Dunstan. “I used to get 
a job in the grain elevator in the summer, 
helping my father. I helped load grain into 
railroad boxcars. 

“You had to put paper on the floors and 
walls of the boxcars first to prevent grain 
leakage. I stood near the spout of the chute 
that brought the grain from the elevator 
bins down to the car. If the grain backed 
up to the spout, I'd shovel the grain out of 
the way.” 

After Dunstan got his bachelor’s degree 
at St. John’s in 1925, Abbot Deutsch sent him 
to the Benedictine International College in 
Rome to study theology. 

At Aix les Bains, a Benedictine monastery 
in southern France, Dunstan brushed up on 
French during his first summer vacation in 
Europe. The following summer, he stayed 
at the order’s monastery at Beuron in south- 
ern Germany, and polished his German. 

After talking Italian a few months, he 
became interested in Dante's Divine Comedy. 
Later he made an original contribution to 
Dante scholarship by analyzing the influence 
of the Catholic liturgy on Dante—as re- 
vealed in passages of his famous poem. 

Later he became interested in Spanish— 
wanted to read Don Quixote in the original, 
(He's been teaching Spanish classes since 
1953.) 

Before returning from Europe in 1927, 
Father Dunstan visited Downside Abbey in 
England, near the site of the monastery 
where St. Dunstan had been abbot. He 
returned to St. John's, completed the re- 
quired 4 years of theological studies and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1929. 

Postgraduate work in literature and lan- 
guages at the University of Chicago, Fordham 
University, the University of Minnesota 
(master of arts in English), and the Univer- 
sity of Mexico gave him background for his 
position as chairman of St. John's modern 
language department. z 

He's been teaching English since 1931, 
taught French literature a few years, headed 
the English department for 20 years prior 
to 1952. 

But he isn't the only teacher in the Tucker 
family, One of his sisters became a Bene- 
dictine nun, taking her mother’s name in 
religion. Sister Alicene, O. S. B., teaches his- 
tory and Latin at Regis High School, Eau 
Claire, Wis. Mrs. John Zimmermann teaches 
in Owatonna. Still another sister, Mrs. 


George Zimmermann lives at 4684 16th Ave- 


nue South. 

To reach Collegeville. and the campus 
where Father Dunstan teaches, you make a 
left turn off U. S. Highway No. 52 about 80 
miles northwest of Minneapolis, and swing 
south a mile through a heavy stand of 
timber. You are cruising down a corridor of 
towering Norway spruce trees when your car 
suddenly noses over a rise in the blacktop. 

Ahead of you—hugging the ground as 
though it had grown there—is the new St. 
John’s monastery bullding. 

Marcel Breuer, famed Hungarian architect, 
designed the rugged three-story structure. 
Concrete slabs divide its walls into giant 
shadow boxes faced with chunks of rough 
granite and sheets of glass. 

Breuer’s design expresses the centuries- 
old monastic tradition. The monastery's 
strong, clean lines are in the best contem- 
porary vein; yet honest use of granite out- 
side and natural wood finishes inside retain 
the atmosphere of a monastic rule with 
roots in the past and interest in the future. 

Just past the new monastery stands the 
historic old (1879) red brick abbey chapel. 
Its tall twin towers house massive clocks 
and heavy steeple bells that count the hours 
as the monks pursue the worship and work 
St. Benedict prescribed for his companions 
more than 14 centuries ago. 


The monks of St. John’s are not exactly 
newscomers to the Minnesota scene. 
one hundred and first year, St. John's is the 
oldest Catholic institution of higher learn- 
ing in the upper Midwest. 

A century sounds like a long time—and it 
is, but the Benedictines have been dedicat- 
lives to work and worship 
(“Laborare et orare") for 1,429 years thus 


During 36 years in the order, Father Dun- 
stan became acquainted with many stu- 
“Before the Second World War you 
knew everybody,” he reminisced, “but there 
are too many students now to recognize 


Congressman EUGENE McCartny, of St. 
Paul, was one of Father Dunstan's students. 
“I'm very proud of him,” he commented. 
“He was an A student, completed 4 years’ 
work in 3 years, and received his bachelor's 
degree in English summa cum laude. 

McCartuy taught English at St. John's 
from 1941 to 1942, and was assistant baseball 
coach with Father Dunstan in 1942. 

From 1940 to 1943, Father Dunstan. edited 
the Catholic Art Quarterly, a magazine pro- 
moting the Catholic philosophy of art. 
year later he became a Navy chaplain, served 
aboard the aircraft carrier, Point Crus. 
returned to the university in 1947. 

Right now, he is working on the further 
development of the St. John’s humanities 
(He is chairman of the curricu- 
lum improvement committee.) 

“Like most professors,” says Father Dun- 
stan, “I have little tolerance for the idea of 
a young man going to school only to play ata 
sport. It's the most expensive way of haying 
I was always proud of 
my ballplayers—particularly when they be- 
came good professional men. 

“Four of my former players are now suc- 
cessful doctors, a few are dentists, some are 
bankers, businessmen, priests, and teachers. 
Only 2 of the 20 or so who entered profes- 
sional baseball are still in the game—Vedie 
Himsl with the Chicago Cubs, and Vincent 
Plumbo, a manager for the Kansas City 


a good time I know. 


“Ernest Sowada, who pitched for Minne- 
apolis just before the war, is now a doctor in 
Austin McCarthy (Representative 

McCarruy's brother), now a doctor at Will- 

mar, had an offer to join the Detroit Tigers. 

I begged the scout not to speak to him 

about it before he graduated, for fear that a 

fine potential medical man might be lured 

away prematurely from his profession. 
“We all played for the fun of it—very 
“much as I coached them—and I think we 
had great times together.” 


Death of John Hearding, Pioneer Iron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


i OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENÀTE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Duluth News-Tribune of 
Sunday. March 2, 1958, an article re- 
ferring to the death of John Hearding, 
a pioneer for iron ore activities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


JOHN HEARDING, PIONEER IRON EXECUTIVE, 
Dies 


John Harris Hearding, Sr., pioneer iron- 
ore mining executive and 15th member of 
the Duluth Hall of Fame, died Friday night 
at his home at the age of 93. 

Mr. Hearding lived at 2305 East Third 
Street, the same home he and Mrs, Hearding 
established In 1909. 

His rise as a mining man reflected the 
growth of United States Steel's Oliver Iron 
Mining division. In 1932, he retired as 
OIM's assistant general manager. 

His influence and leadership was felt in 
Duluth and on the Iron Range for many 
years because of efforts on behalf of civic 
enterprises, 

Mr. Hearding's career in volunteer public 
service started in 1888 when he joined the 
Ironwood, .Mich., volunteer fire department. 

In 1939, his work was recognized by the 
American Legion when he was named Du- 
luth’s First Citizen for 1938" at the annual 
Hall of Fame dinner, 

He was honored for his 30 years of activity 
in the then St. Louis county poor commis- 
sion, his work in organizing the North Star 
council, Boy Scouts of America, Duluth 
Lighthouse for the Blind and service in the 
Duluth YMCA, - 

As a mining man, Mr. Hearding was widely 
known throughout the United States and 
held membership in many mining groups. 

Born February 3, 1865, in Houghton, Mich., 
Mr. Hearding was the son of William H. 
Hearding and Jane Sanger Hearding. His 
father was a Government engineer who 
made the first survey of the Duluth harbor 
in 1861, 

The family moved to Milwaukee in 1867 
where Mr. Hearding attended elementary 
and high schools. After graduation from 
high school, he worked as a machinist ap- 
prentice until obtaining an appointment to 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point at the age of 20 in 1885. He was a 
classmate of the late Gen. John J. Pershing, 
who later commanded troops during World 
War I. 

He left the academy after 1 year’s study 
and returned to Milwaukee where he was 
employed by a railroad. He moved to Iron- 
wood in 1887 for his first job in the mining 
industry. He was hired as a timekeeper at 
the Norrie mine and rose through the ranks 
to become chief clerk and master mechanic 
when he left in 1894. 

In November of that year, he entered 
northeastern Minnesota mining activity 
which was to occupy him for the rest of 
his professional career. 

+ He went to Eveleth as superintendent of 
the Adams mine, a Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Iron Mining Co. operation which was 
later taken over by the Oliver division. At 
that time, a forest covered the wealth of 
the mine, which still is operating today. 

Under his direction, stripping operations 
were begun at the mine, heralding open pit 
work in the Eveleth district. For more than 
a month, the new superintendent hitch hiked 
about 5 miles a day to and from his work. 
He moved from Virginia to Eveleth on Dec. 
12 when a shack was made available for 
his use. 

At Eveleth, Mr. Hearding evidenced his 
love for civic activities. He was the first 
president of the St. Louis County club and 
first master of the Eveleth Masonic lodge, 
which was formed in 1901, 

If there was a fire in Eveleth, Mr. Heard- 
ing was at the scene, usually handling a hose 
nozzle as an unofficial member of the fire 
department. During the 1908 Chisholm fire, 
he headed a committee to obtain supplies 
for the stricken citizens. 

In 1901, his duties were expanded to in- 
clude supervision of both the Adams and 
Spruce mines. He became general superin- 
tendent of the Eveleth district for OIM 
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and served in that capacity from 1904 to 
1909. 

He became a member of the Eveleth school 
board and was instrumental in the con- 
struction of the Spruce and Fayal elementary 
schools. He was transferred to Duluth as 
assistant general manager in 1909. 

Mr. Hearding also was supervisor of Mis- 
sable Mountain township from 1895 to 1901, 
and a director of school districts Nos. 22 and 
39 in Eveleth. Aurora's Hearding High 
School, dedicated in 1911, was named after 
him. - 

Mr, Hearding was president of the Busi- 
nessmen's Association, Eveleth's first com- 
mercial club organized in 1903. As a mem- 
ber of the county poor commission from 
1903 to 1933, he was instrumental in the 
formation of a Duluth hospital that bore his 
name for many years, 

Each year he headed Christmas seal cam- 

Paigns. A former president of the North Star 
Council, Mr. Hearding served on the execu- 
tivé board for 21 years. 
_ After helping to found the Lighthouse for 
the Blind, he served as president from 1925 
to 1938. He also was a director of the Du- 
luth YMCA from 1909 to 1916. 

As a member of the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce, he attended meetings of the 
chamber of commerce agriculture and health 
committee until 1952. 

In fraternal life, he was a member of the 
Eveleth Masonic lodge. He was active in 
the Royal Arch Masons, Knights Templar, 
and Aad Temple of the Shrine, and was a 33d 
degree member of the Scottish Rite bodies. 
On November 19, 1945, he was made inspector 
general honorary at a Minneapolis cere- 
mony. 

In recognition of his long service to OIM, 
firm executives presented him with a 45-year 
medal on July 18, 1932, 

Other notable service and memberships 
included the Elks lodge, county Republican 
committee, and presidential elector for 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1904; Northland Coun- 
try Club, and the Duluth Kiwanis Club. He 
Was a member dt the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute from 1893 ġo 1930, and St. Louis 
. County chairman of the Citizens Military 
3 Corps (CMTC), Fort Snelling, for 16 

ears, 

His particular interests included history 
and biographical research. He lectured and 
Wrote extensively on the early history of 
mining and the development of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan mining areas. A 
Member of the St. Louls County Historical 
Society, his writings are on file in Its library 
and in that of the Minnesota historical soci- 
eties. He served on the executive board of 
the county organization. 

Mr. Hearding was a member and vestry- 
Man of St. Paul's Episcopal Church in Du- 
luth, He served many years as a trustee of 
the Duluth Episcopal diocese, 

Surviving are his wife, the former Lucy 
Hartwell, who he married in 1896 in Zenla, 
Ohio, and a son, John H. Hearding, Jr., now 
general superintendent of OIM operations in 
the Hibbing-Chisholm district, and a 
daughter, Mrs. O. C. Davidson, Rochester, 
N. F., and 5 grandchildren and 7 great- 
Brandchildren. A second son, William San- 
Ser Hearding, was killed in a railroad acci- 
dent in 1928. 

Funeral services will be conducted at 2 
P. m. Tuesday in St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
Duluth. In lieu of floral tributes, the fam- 
lly suggests contributions be made to the 
church or to the North Star Council. 
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The Career of Judge John A. Carver, of 
the Fifth Judicial District of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OY IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Pocatello (Idaho) Sunday Journal on 
March 2 carried an account of a life of 
service and devotion to the public which 
ornaments the recent history of Idaho 
as do few other similar accounts. The 
career of Judge John A. Carver, of the 
fifth judicial district of Idaho, is one in 
the highest tradition of the American 
bar and bench. His service as an attor- 
ney in private practice as prosecuting 
attorney for Franklin County, as mu- 


nicipal judge in Pocatello, as a United 


States district attorney for 20 years, and 
finally as a member of Idaho's judiciary, 
has always been marked by a high degree 
of dignity and probity, and by an inflex- 
ible determination to put the public’s 
welfare ahead of his own convenience 
and repeated opportunities for lucrative 
private employment. Judge John 
Carver's 40 years of service to that stern 
yet rewarding taskmaster, the law, de- 
serves the gratitude of every citizen of 
Idaho. As one such grateful Idahoan, 
I wish to extend my congratulations to 
him in these pages, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article referred to above 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGE CARVER Fixps DISTRICT BENCH Most 
SATISFYING 
(By Ken Robison) - 

On the occasions that the Fifth District 
Court convened in Preston in the years just 
before World War I, one of its most faithful 
observers was young John A. Carver. 

Forty-one years later, he returned to the 
same scene as Judge of the court, a position 
he regards as the most satisfying of many 
in a distinguished 49-year law career. 

Between those times, he passed the bar ex- 
amination before going to law school, and 
was elected to a probate judgeship he 
couldn't take over because he was too young. 

Judge Carver was elected to the district 

court here in 1954, a year after the return 
of a Republican administration had led to 
resignation from his position as United States 
attorney for Idaho after 20 years. 
He was becoming a pretty good lawyer while 
in high school when he sat in on district 
court sessions in Preston in the years from 
1913 to 1915. 

He learned from the courtroom work of 
able lawyers like the late T. D. Jones and 
Gen. D. C. McDougall, both of Pocatello. On 
the bench was Judge Alfred Budge, father of 
Idaho Congressmen Hur H. BUDGE. 

Judge Carver has been blind since a child- 
hood accident at 5, but has never let the 
handicap be an obstacle to achievement, 
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After elementary schooling at the Utah 
State School for the Blind in Ogden he at- 
tended high school in Preston, where his 
father farmed. A close friend of the family 
who had received his doctor of jurisprudence 
degree from the University of California was 
starting a law practice, and also teaching 
morning classes at the high school, 

BECOMES ASSISTANT 


Carver became his typist and stenogra- 
pher, and a devoted student of the law. He 
was at the law office between class hours, on 
Saturdays and for long periods in the sum- 
mer. 

Before he finished high school, he was 

collection cases on his own. When 
he graduated in 1915 he started his own col- 
lection agency, still using a friend's office, 
and continued to study law. 

He met his wife in 1917 and they were 
married the same year. She began reading 
law to him intensively, so that in 1918 he 
felt ready to take the Idaho Bar Association 
examination. He passed it. 

After 3 years of practice in Preston, how- 
ever, he enrolled at the University of Idaho 
law school, “because I had a feeling the col- 
lege lawyer had something I didn't have.“ 

He returned to Preston, where he was 
elected to three consecutive terms as Frank- 
lin County prosecuting attorney. In 1928 
he moved his family to Pocatello and opened 
a law Office. Shortly after he was appointed 
municipal judge and served for 4 years. 

Judge Carver developed an early interest 
in politics. He ran for probate judge and 
was elected in 1916, then couldn't take the 
Office because the term began 60 days before 
his 31st birthday. 

He was deféated In a bid for prosecuting 
attorney in Bannock County, but his politi- 
cal activities led to his appointment by 
President Roosevelt as United States attor- 
ney in 1933, 

Three years later he ran for a nonjudicial 
position, the United States Senate. 


LOST NOMINATION 


“I lost the nomination [to the late Idaho 
Governor C. Ben Ross]. he recalls. And he 
also lost the election to the late William E. 
Borah— as I would have lost it if I had 
won the nomination.” 

Judge Carver is interested, but not active 
in politics, in his present position. 

When he was sworn in as United States 
attorney, he was immediately confronted 
with a flood of claims against the Govern- 
ment by World War I veterans. They were 
claiming money under insurance policies to 
compensate for total and permanent dis- 
ability resulting from war injuries, 

Judgments were being given the veterans 
at about the same rate cases were filed, al- 
though it was obvious to many that men 
who had been working for 10 years were not 
totally disabled. Judge Carver's office 
brought a reversal to the pattern as the 
Government started winning cases. 

The New Deal brought another interesting 
series—the hot oil cases arising under the 
National Recovery Act. 

During World War II the office was in- 
volved in evacuation of Americans of Japan- 
ese descent from the West Coast. Tom C. 
Clark, later a Supreme Court justice, was 
sent by the Department of Justice to work 
out of the Boise office on one phase of the 
evacuation. Judge Carver visited commu- 
nities in the State where feeling was strong 
against the Japanese in an effort to bring 
calm, 
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His office handled legal work in the pro- 
curement of military installations, includ- 
ing the Naval Ordnance Plant here, a major 
part of the Atomic Energy Commission site 
near Arco and the Mountain Home Air Base. 


INTERRUPTED FBI CHIEF 


Judge Carver was elected vice president 
and presided over one session of the United 
States Attorney's Association in Washington, 
and recalls having to interrupt FBI director 
J. Edgar Hoover who was running overtime 
in a speech. He resigned as United State 
Attorney after the Republican yictory in 
1952. 

“We were glad to return to Pocatello In 
1953," he said. It had always felt like home. 
He opened s law office, and served 15 months 
as justice of the peace before winning elec- 
tion to the district court bench in 1954. 

Of his long legal career, he regards his 
work on the district bench as “the most 
interesting, the most challenging, and from 
my standpoint, the most satisfying.” 

His 20 years of work with Federal courts 
helped shape his approach to the district 
court here. 

Discipline and decorum in the courtroom 
and speed and dispatch in handling cases 
are stressed. 

When he first went on the bench, veteran 
` lawyers here at first offered some objection 
to the rigidity in way the judge conducted 
the court, but that has passed. 

The pretrial conference, an important de- 
vice under Federal procedural rules, is a 
powerful tool in the hands of Judge Carver. 
Because of it, many cases never get into the 
courtroom, and if they do, the trial is faster 
and the issues clearer. 

It is an informal meeting of the attorneys 
with the judge in his office. 

“I sit down with them informally and we 
examine the pleadings, narrow and spotlight 
issues, and get the parties to concede certain 
factual points,” he explains. 

LEAD TO SETTLEMENT 


Often the conference leads to an out of 
court settlement. 

“Many attorneys feel if they try to nego- 
tiate a settlement, it is a sign of weakness 
in their case. But in the conference the 
court will look at the pleadings and suggest 
a settlement.” 

“I ask the plaintiff's attorney if there has 
been any attempt to negotiate. Or the de- 
fendant’s attorney if he has any kind of an 
offer. In a few minutes I've got them talk- 
ing and the ice is broken. 

Ive sent lawyers out time and time again, 
saying “You fellows go over and get a coke 
and settle this lawsuit,’ and they have.“ 

That not only saves the parties time and 
money, but saves the taxpayers the cost of 
paying a jury to hear a courtroom fight. 

In his office, Judge Carver is helped by 
his wife, who is a capable secretary. She 
works without pay from the State. The Judge 
also has high regard for his reporter Ray D. 
Bistline, who has served the court for more 
than 40 years, and for his clerk, Mrs. An- 
toinette Webster. 

All the Carvers’ seven children had left 
home before they moved here from Boise. 
There are four sons, John Jr., who is ad- 
ministrative assistant to Idaho Senator 
FRANK CHURCH; Monroe D., with the United 
States Bureau of Mines in Albana, Oreg.: 
Dr. Terrell O., administrator of the State 
Health Department, and Murray A., with a 
Boise insurance company. 

Three daughters are all married, Anna, in 
Citrus Heights, Calif.; Helen, in Boise, and 
LaVerne, in Bozeman, Mont. 

As to the future, Judge Carver plans to 
stay on the district court bench. He will 
mark the 40th anniversary of his admission 
to the bar by running for reelection this fall. 
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What the Schools Can Do for Themselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 
I announced my cosponsorship of the 
School Assistance Act of 1957, introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], I pointed out 
that one of the elements of the crisis in 
American education is the need for good 
teachers to staff our classrooms. The 
provision for Federal grants to the 
States, as contained in that bill, will go 
far to meet the need. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, if 3 out of 
every 5 college graduates prepared for 
high-school teaching do not enter teach- 
ing, and if many who do, later on leave 
teaching, no amount of Federal money is 
likely to be enough to solve the problem. 
Yet, this is precisely the present situa- 
tion. 

One of the things that keeps qualified 
teachers out of the classrooms is the dis- 
couraging burden of nonteaching duties 
they are called upon to-carry, according 
to Miss Malvina Lindsay, as her views on 
this subject are set forth in her regular 
column in this morning's edition of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. In 
other words, they quit teaching because 
they have been given so little chance to 
teach. 

Miss Lindsay’s article suggests that the 
teaching force could be increased simply 
by assigning clerical and other nonteach- 
ing chores to those who are not teachers, 
thus leaving the professional teacher 
more time to do what only he or she can 
do. This seems to me to make good sense. 
Our hospitals have discovered that it 
does not take the same training to know 
how to carry a tray into a sickroom that 
it does to know how to help a doctor in 
surgery. They have found that a di- 
vision of labor and responsibilities 
among their staffs allows them to make 
the maximum use of their trained 
nurses. Our schools might well ask 
themselves whether they are making 
best use of the human resources they 
now have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Miss Lindsay's article en- 
titled Teachers Need Chance To Teach.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

TEACHERS NEED CHANCE To TEACH 
(By Malvina. Lindsay) 

No oracle or quiz program has yet come 
up with the answer as to where the needed 
teachers of the future are coming from. 
Even money won't buy enough, though it 
will increase the supply of competent ones. 
But other bait will be needed to entice new 
teachers into the classroom, to keep ex- 
perienced ones there. 

The competition of other occupations is 
drawing away many teachers, especially those 
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able to teach science and mathematics. It 


"is a shortage of science teachers rather than 


of scientists that Is the main educational 
problem, Dr. Robert J, Havighurst of the 
University of Chicago told the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators last 
week. 

A recent study by the National Education 
Association shows that only three of every 
five college graduates prepared for high- 
school teaching do so. In the last decade 
high-school enroliments have increased 39 
percent, high-school teachers 33.4 percent. 

But able teachers already in service leave 
the classroom and that is the greatest loss 
of all.. Many could be held by better salaries. 
But many also leave because of teaching 
conditions. 3 

Much discontent with teaching used to 
arise because of its social restrictions. If a 
woman teacher married she generally lost her 
job. The Mrs. Grundys of communities 
strictly supervised the personal lives of 
teachers, 

But now the village and its social mores 
have largely lost their hold on American life. 
‘The new discontent with the classroom grows 
out of trends in today’s culture—the em- 
phasis on bigness and mass production, on 
unceasing activity, organization, paperwork. 

All this means that modern teachers have 
too little chance to do what they are pri- 
marily interested in doing—teach. They 
must be traffic directors, policemen, organ- 
izers, coaches, masters of ceremony, im- 
pressarlos and, above all, clerks, and book- 
keepers. . 

The amount of recordkeeping and other 
paperwork that teachers must handle is 
overwhelming, In an article, Why the Able 
Public School Teacher Is Dissatisfied, in a 
recent Educational Research Bulletin of the 
College of Education of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Dr. Robert E. Jewett of the university 
presents a partial list of the actual load of 
clerical tasks during one school year of a city 
high-school teacher. 

It included 29 clerical tasks, many being 
daily activities. Reports, often in duplicate 
or triplicate, had to be made out on attend- 
ance, grades, number of recitations, excuses. 
passes, lunch permits, schedules, pupils’ 
backgrounds, personalities, character traits, 
geographical distribution, parents’ names, 
occupations, addresses, telephone numbers. 

This teacher had to provide reports on 
pupils for local community organizations, 
check tuition fees; keep track of lost books, 
collect money for needy families, for senior 
dues, and miscellaneous social functions, 
count and sort sales stamps. 

Dr. Jewett, who made an investigation of 
why capable teachers were leaving teaching, 
reports that in “school after school, when I 
have asked teachers to enumerate the work- 
ing conditions that stand in the way of 
teaching, they listed clerical work as the chief 
obstacle." 

He points out that while most of this work 
is related to the efficient operation of the - 
school, it should be assigned to nonteaching 
personnel and the teacher be freed to teach. 
This, it would seem, would be one way of 
stretching the limited teacher supply of the 
future, 

Repeatedly Dr. Jewett found that teachers 
with the scholarship, insights and skill neces- 
sary to promote learning were being drained 
of energy and ardor through extra duties. 
Most_had too many pupils to permit effective 
teaching. Too much was required of them 
in overseeing or promoting schoo! activities. 
What Dr. Jewett calls the “rhythm of the 
teacher's total school day” was too breathless. 
He observes that “prize fighters rest between 
rounds,” 

This march of detail, spurred by today's 
complex living, invades many occupations, 
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But teachers, particularly, need relief from 
it if they are to do what the country is 
calling on them to do—find and develop the 
young talent so urgently needed. 


Klamath Indian Termination Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ! 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with the Senate soon scheduled to con- 
Sider the thorny Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation problem, I believe that my col- 
leagues should see all major expressions 
of opinion and sentiment from the State 
of Oregon, where this valuable reserva- 
tion is located. — 

We seek to protect the public resources 
of the reservation, and to do justice and 
equity to the Indian owners of the re- 
sources. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
thoughtful editorial on this problem 
which appeared in the Portland Journal 
of February 24, 1958, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor. The title of 
on editorial is “Uncle Has a Responsi- 

ty.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCLE Has A RESPONSIBILITY 


Probably the simplest solution to the com- 
Plex Kiamath Indian termination problem 
would be for Congress to repeal the 1954 
act, amended in 1957, which calls for the 
Sale of reservation assets and release of the 
Indians, those who want to be released, from 
Wardship under Uncle Sam. 

As the act now stands, it calls for liquida- 
tion sale of 750,000 acres of perhaps the 
finest pine timber in the United States by 
August 1960. This poses the threat of clear- 
cutting of a stand which has long been man- 
aged on a sustained-yield basis, and almost 
everybody with knowledge of the situation 
Tecognizes this would produce chaos in the 
lumber industry and spell economic disaster 
for the Klamath Basin. 

But to repeal the act would fly in the face 
of a conviction which has been developed 
Slowly over a long period of time that the 
Indians ought to emerge from’ their special 
status. They ought to integrat®, if they 
Want to, with the general population and be- 
come like other citizens. The Klamath ter- 
mination is a sort of pilot program. It may 
set the pattern for the gradual release of 
other Indian tribes across the country where 
the disposition of assets of like value is 
inyolved. 

It is for this reason that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a special responsibility, and 
herein may lie the clue to a better solution 
than the present act offers. 

In the Senate are 2 bills, 1 by Senator 
Neusercen and 1 by Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton, which are really more similar 
than they are different. The Neuberger bill 
Calls for outright purchase by the Federal 
Government of all the timber assets, at an 
estimated value of $123 million. The Seaton 
bill would first offer the timber to private 
Operators, requiring them to pay retall value 
but stipulating they must manage the tim- 
ber on a sustained-yield basis for 75 years. 
It would call for selling only that part of 
the timber required to pay off those Indians 
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who want out of the tribe. This is esti- 
mated at 70 percent. The Seaton bill pro- 
vides that if no private operators bid, the 
Federal Government would buy it. 

Seaton objects to that part of the Neu- 
berger bill which requires the sale of all the 
timber. Nerusercer objects to some features 
of the Seaton bill, although, as chairman of 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, he intro- 
duced it by request. 

As a practical matter, few persons believe 
that, under the Seaton bill, any private 
operators would or could pay retail prices for 
timber that has to be managed on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. Some regard this feature 
as a sop to those who object to more timber 
going into Federal ownership. 

Oregon's bipartisan legislative interim 
Committee on Indian Affairs unanimously 
approves Federal purchase. It testified In 
Washington in behalf of the Neuberger bill 
but did not oppose the Seaton bill. 

Actually, the two bills provide the basis of 
compromise. Reports from Washington in- 
dicate a better understanding of the ter- 


mination problem is seeping through and 


the chances are deemed better now that 
Congress will act to prevent the disaster 
which the present act could bring. But only 
Congress can solve it, and no better plan 
than Federal purchase of most of the timber 
seems to be in the cards. 


f 


Poll in the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
Leader on Key Issues Facing the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the results 
of a public opinion poll which appeared 
on Monday, March 3, in one of New 
Hampshire’s leading daily newspapers, 
the Manchester Union Leader. 

The questions in this poll were pub- 


lished at an earlier date by the Man- 


chester Union Leader, consistent with 
that newspaper’s highly commendable 
policy of stimulating discussion and re- 
sponse by its readers on current matters 
of vital concern to our country. While 
the entire results of this poll are both 
interesting and thought provoking, I was 
particularly impressed by the almost 
unanimous opposition, expressed by 
readers of- thé Manchester Union Leader, 
to the continuation of military and eco- 
nomic aid to Communist Poland and 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of March 3, 1958 

Results of the just concluded Union Leader 
poll on the key issues facing the 85th Con- 
gress reveal that 79 percent of those polled 
disapproved of President Eisenhower's han- 
dling of the presidency. 

Out of a of 602 ballots received, 561 
answered the question: “Do you approve of 
President Eisenhower's handling of the Office 
of the Presidency?” One hundred and 
eighteen answered yes“ and 443 no.“ 
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The Union Leader statewide poll, con- 
ducted February 17-21, also shows 85.2 per- 
cent in opposition to a summit conference 
with the Communists and 82.4 percent op- 
posing to inviting the heads of Communist 
countries to visit the United States for con- 
ferences. 

Other revealing results show that although 
57.9 percent of those polled are in favor of 
sending economic aid to friendly nations, 
97.9 percent expressed themselves as being 
opposed to military ald and 92.7 percent op- 
posed to economic aid for Red Poland and 
Communist Yugoslavia. Opposing economic 
aid for India are 71.2 percent. 

The complete results of the 13-question 
Union Leader poll: “How do you vote on 
these key issues?” follow: 

1. “Do you favor a summit conference 
meeting with the Communists?” Yes, 88; 
no, 508. Opposed are 85.2 percent, 

2. Do you favor inviting the heads of 
Communist countries to visit the United 
States for conferences?” ‘Yes, 105; no, 490. 
Opposed are 82.4 percent. 

3. Do you favor the President's recom- 
mendation to extend Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act?" Yes, 138; no, 412. Opposed are 
74.9 percent. 

4. “Should we send military aid to friend- 
ly nations?” Yes, 373; no, 186. In favor are 
66.9 percent. 

5. “Should we send economic aid to 
friendly nations?” Yes, 326; no, 237. In 
favor are 57.9 percent. 

6. “Do you favor military aid for Red Po- 
land and Yugoslavia?" Yes, 12; no,579. Op- 
posed are 97.9 percent. 

7. “Do you favor sending economic aid to 
Red Poland and Yugoslavia?" Yes, 43; no, 
544. Opposed are 92.7 percent. 

8. Do you favor economic aid to India?“ 
Yes, 162; no, 400. Opposed are 71.2 percent. 

9. “Should we further liberalize our immi- 
gration laws?” Yes, 76; no, 502. Opposed 
are 86.9 percent. 

10. “Should we share atomic secrets with 
our allies?” Tes, 186; no, 369. Opposed are 
66.5 percent. 

11. “Do you favor Walter Reuther's profit- 
sharing proposal?” Yes, 263; no, 302. Op- 
posed are 53.4 percent. 

12. Do you approve of President Eisen- 
hower's handling of the Office of the Presi- 
dency?” Yes, 118; no, 443. Disapproving 
are 79 percent. ~ 

13. “Do you favor President Eisenhower's 
recommendation of a 6 percent cost of liy- 
Ing pay increase for Federal civil service and 
postal workers?“ Yes, 341; no, 220. In favor 
are 60.8 percent. z 


An Open Letter to Members of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, from 
time to time Members of both Houses of 
Congress, those in the executive branch 
of the Government, those in industry, 
and those in labor have made their views 
known on what might best be done to 
meet some of the economic conditions 
facing the Nation. Recently there was 
published an open letter to Members of 
Congress, expressing the views of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. = 
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Mr. President, because I believe the 
Members of Congress should have an 
opportunity to consider all views that 
are presented, I ask unanimous consent 
that the open letter to Members of Con- 
gress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

You were home during the recent con- 
gressional recess. You heard directly what is 
foremost in the minds of your constituents. 
Your small-business friends are in trouble. 
Many of them are having to close their doors. 
Unemployment is growing. You know that 
small business hasn't been given the con- 
sideration by Congress that it rightfully de- 
serves. If present trend continues there will 
be many questions asked this fall that will 
hard to explain away. There is a solution 
to many of these problems and, bear in mind, 
without Congress having to run to the money 
till for any sizable amounts, 

LET'S PUT FIRST THINGS FIRST 

You found the health of American free 
enterprise first and foremost in their minds. 
Pull employment demands it. After all, 7 
out of 10 jobs in retailing, wholesaling, and 
service industries are in small, independent 
firms. Strength against communism de- 
mands it. Many in Government forever talk 
about dealing from strength. What greater 
strength to deal from for America, for the 
entire free world, than a strong independent 
business and economic system. 


ACT NOW BEFORE YOU'RE BOGGED DOWN 


It's understood the internationalists, free 
traders, socialist schemers now swarm 
around you like flies in Maytime, Take time 
to listen to them now, you'll be tied up 
through summer. They'll wait. They can 
afford to; after all, they want billions from 
vou. Small business wants no handouts. 
In addition, much groundwork is already 
done. Small business only asks action from 
you now. Get it over in a couple of weeks, 
and then, if you like, you can take the rest 
of the session to listen to the high-level 
moochers. 

NOT MORE SURVEYS BUT ACTION NOW 

Don't let any group or groups sidetrack 
you by advising, still further studies. Who 
would throw another shovelfull of dirt on 
Mount Everest? And who would throw an- 
other report on the mass of data and testi- 
mony you have already taken showing the 
urgency of these measures? You now have 
studied enough facts. In addition, in your 
own files, personally signed by your business 
constituents, are the mandate ballots of the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
giving their sentiments. 


ARE WE DOING AS ROME DID? 


Ancient Rome's Senate contained men 
whose intellect and integrity are legendary 
even today. Yet because they concentrated 
all attention on foreign matters, they failed 
to keep Rome economically strong. And 
when the chips were down, free bread and 
circuses had failed to provide the citizens 
the spiritual strength to stem the barbarians 
from the north. Mighty legions, while most 
necessary, are not by themselves sufficient 
to guard against the 20th century savages 
of northern steppes. 

WHO LAUGHS AT MEIN KAMPF NOW? 


Once it was thought very funny that a 
madman named Hitler wrote down his plan of 
conquest. But after more than 20 million 
violent deaths, who laughs now? Neither 
should the published blueprints of commu- 
nism be considered comical. Lenin wrote the 
greatest obstacle to American communism Is 
the great number of independent enterprises, 
Karl Marx wrote that eventually the Ameri- 
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can system could be influenced to bank- 
rupt itself into destruction. These are not 
the ravings of imbeciles. 

RUSSIA IS WINNING THE STRUGGLE 


Without firing a shot, Russia is winning. 
Face the facts. They are cunning. They look 
to the day when the American economy is 
concentrated in the hands of few. Before 
communism there must be monopoly to sap 
individuals of hope, of opportunity. Remem- 
ber the 1940 lesson of France. Discourage- 
ment at home is the prelude to defeat from 
without. Two blood baths in this century 
taught West Germany the necessity of anti- 
trust laws. No nation with antitrust laws 
has succumbed to communism. 

YOU CAN'T MAKE A GIFT OF EQUITY 


You will be assailed by those who would 
have you believe that just tax- relief meas- 
ures for small business is favoritism. Yet 
many of these false prophets pleaded with 
you for relatively unknown, if not actually 
hidden, tax advantages for huge corpora- 
tions in the form of fast writeoffs, other 
benefits, on the grounds such measures were 


necessary for expansion. Is it sound to only | 


water the big trees to bear more fruit and 
let the young growing trees die of drought? 


PROPAGANDA WINDS SCATTER FACTS 


You in Congress may well have remarked 
at this session’s opening: “This is where I 
came in,” for in recent years every session 
has been presented with a shiny new crisis 
accompanied by pleas for more billions for 
more bureaucracy, This course, it is 
claimed, is the will of the people. But the 
people can speak for themselves, and are 
doing so in the yoted mandate ballots which 
they are sending to you, which are signed 
by the responsible, thinking people you 
know personally back home, 


SMALL BUSINESS ASKS FOR NO DOLE 


It costs little, or no money, to strengthen 
small business. For just a fraction of the 
money poured out into global boondoggling, 
small business can have the tax and other 
relief needed to expand. This expansion in 
turn will produce even more tax revenues in 
years ahead, eliminating constant need to 
increase the national debt limit. For literally 
peanuts now, you can avoid killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. And you can also 
look forward to bigger golden eggs in the 
future. 

ACT NOW ON VITAL DOMESTIC ISSUES 

Before becoming too occupied with matters 
of less importance, act on these vital issues 
now. The promotion of foreign gifts and 
bureaucracy will be with you, yea, verily, 
until the end of your days. When home you 
found your constituents demanding action 
on small-business problems and Govern- 
ment economy, What they want to know Is 
this: Are you going to take quick action to 
exfeguard American independent business 
and the present and future jobs of this Na- 
tion? It is a temper of the times that 
party regularity will not serve as an excuse 
for failure. 

HERE'S HOW THE BOX SCORE STANDS ON SMALL- 
BUSINESS MEASURES 
Measures on third base 

1. Act making Small Business Administra- 
tion permanent. Passed by House 392-2. 
Needs Senate action. 

2. Act slashing redtape in small-business 
stock offerings up to $500,000. Passed by Sen- 
ate. Needs House action. 

Measures on second base 

1. Act strengthening Government's arm in 
biocking monopoly-producing mergers. Has 
passed House committee. Needs final action 
on floor of House and Senate. 

Measures on first base 

1. Acts defining good-faith interpretations 
of antitrust laws to protect small business 
against ruinous price cutting. Has gone 
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through Senate hearings. Needs action on 
foor of Senate and House. House, in ear- 
lier Congress, voted overwhelming in favor. 


Measures needing to go to bat 


1. Correct labor laws that are designed 
only to meet production requirements of 
large manufacturers, but under which small 
producers cannot operate efficiently, or com- 
pete effectively in the market place, 

2. Reduce corporation taxes on first $25,000 
of taxable income. 

3. Reduce costly reporting burden by re- 
ducing number of withholding and social- 
security forms businessmen must file. 

4. Permit fast tax writeoffs on purchases 
of used property to $50,000 value per year. 

5. Permit installment payments of estate 
taxes, 

6. Permit corporations choice of paying 
taxes at lower partnership rates. 

(Nore.—There are other important small- 
business bills that demand your attention 
and action now, but these are the basic meas- 
ures.) 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS. 
C. W. Harper, President. 


Letter From a Fulbright Scholar From 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from a young 
Alabamian which I think merits the at- 
tention of each Member of the Senate. 
This young man is a Fulbright scholar 
and is studying international relations at 
the University of London. He states so 
well the importance of the Fulbright 
program that I ask for unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LONDON, March 2, 1958. 
The HONORABLE JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. = 

Dear Sm: I realize that this is the time of 
year in which you must receive voluminous 
correspondence requesting favorable budget- 
ary consideration of various projects and 
agencies. I hesitated before adding to this 
deluge of letters, but I have finally been 
overcome by the importance, in my opinion, 
of this very small item in terms of the total 
appropriation. It is an appropriation for 
which I am sure there is no external lobby 
or pressure group; thus, maybe an individ- 
ual's letter will carry a little weight. 

In my occasional visits to the United 
States Educational Commission in the United 
Kingdom, I have recently become aware of 
the apprehensiveness over new appropria- 
tions for the t scholarship program. 
(I might say here that this letter is being 
written solely on my own initiative.) From 
an educational standpoint I think that this 
is one of the more valuable governmental 
programs. If anything the should 
be liberalized and expanded, not curtailed. 
In the rush to provide funds for scientific 
and technological education, whose impor- 
tance I do not wish to minimize, to overlook 
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or to neglect other educational programs 
would be a great disservice to the Nation. 
As Dr. Killian recently sald, we need not 
just to train more people in the technical 
and physical science disciplines, but also to 
give more priority to high-level talent which 
Bas the capacity to lead, to innovate and to 
imagine—and thus to advance our society, 
If we are to maintain our place In the world 
in the cultural, social, and political spheres, 
we cannot afford to neglect the arts, the 
humanities, or the social sciences; to expand 
technical education at the expense of the 
latter fields would in my opinion be a 
horrible mistake, 

The value of the Pulbright program ex- 
tends far beyond the opportunity for purely 
academic pursuits and achievements. It 
provides the student an opportunity to ob- 
serve and study at first hand the origins 
of our own political and cultural heritage. 
(I feel that this is y true in the 
United Kingdom.) But probably more im- 
portant, the opportunity to study abroad 
provides the student with an insight into 
the social, economic, and political condi- 
tions of the host countries, an idea of the 
prevailing public opinion and attitudes that 
exist, and some understanding of the in- 
ternal and external pressures that determine 
political and social policies. This knowledge 
is invaluable to a real understanding of the 
international scene today, and those who 
have an opportunity to gain such knowledge 
can make a great contribution to interna- 
tional understanding. And, if I may say so 
without seeming to deprecate the latter, 
the student is generally better able than 
the serviceman or tourist to leave a favor- 
able impression of his own country while 
at the same time showing an appreciation 
of the host country that adds to the respect 
and good will shown toward the United 
States. We must not be satisfied that we 
may now have the political support of a 
Government in office, but we should seek 
to maintain that support and understanding 
by giving it a broad base among the people. 
Only in this way may we assure perpetuation 
of that support regardless of what political 
party or coalition may form the Government, 

I am now studying international relations 
at the University of London under a Ful- 
bright grant; thus this is not an appeal for 
an appropriation from which I expect any 
considerable personal gain in the future, 
My experience has been invaluable in my 
own field, and I am sure that most other 
Students here feel the same. My only regret 
is the lack of time and financial ability to 
take greater advantage of the opportunities 
Available. If there is any change in the 
Program I feel that it should be an increase 
in appropriations and an extension of the 
opportunities available to future Fulbright 
scholars. 7 

If my plea seems excessively long, it is 
only an indication of the tmportance I at- 
tach to this program. I apologize for any 
unnecessary time I may have taken. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES D. Warp, 


Federal Expenditures for Rivers, Harbors, 
and Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


S OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South. Dakota. Mr. 
President, on the Senate floor on Tues- 
day, March 4, the distinguished Senator 
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from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] pre- 
sented a comprehensive report on Fed- 
eral expenditures for rivers, harbors, 
and flood control. The Senator from 
Louisiana presented this material in re- 
buttal to an article which had recently 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Just today an article in the January- 
February 1958 issue of New York Water- 
ways, written by Brig. Gen. J. L. Person, 
came to my attention. The Senate 
knows that General Person is the Assist- 
ant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 


The article entitled “Pork Versus 
Caviar,” concerns itself with some of the 
issues which Senator ELLENDER raised, 
and I would like to commend it to the 
attention of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor following 
my remarks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 

Pork VERSUS CAVIAR 


(By Brig. Gen. J. L. Person, U. S. Army, As- 
sistant Chief of Engineers for Olyil Works, 
U. S. Corps of Engineers) 

I'm going to talk today for a little while 
about my pet hate—the term “pork barrel” 
which so many people, including some sin- 
cere and honest individuals, are so fond of 
applying to river and harbor and flood- 
control projects. The term implies just what 
it is used to imply—that projects for water 
resource development are wasteful, boondog- 
gling, political raids on the Treasury, This 
is simply not true, as I intend to demonstrate 
by citing a few facts. 

The corps has been in the so-called pork- 
barrel business since 1924, when Congress 
appropriated $75,000 for the removal of snags 
in the Ohio River. Since that time we have 
spent a total of about 610.5 billion in plan- 
ning, constructing, and operating river and 
harbor improvements. What have the Amer- 
ican people bought with this $10.5 billion? 

The list is a.long one, and I will try not 
to bore you with too many details. But we 
have, on the navigation side, produced 22,600 
miles of improved inland waterways, over 400 
improved commercial harbors, and, of course, 
the Great Lakes navigation system. In the 
last year of record, our inland waters carried 
385 million tons of cargo, our harbors han- 
died 496 million tons, and 211 million tons 
moved on the Great Lakes, giving a total for 
the United States of over a hillion tons. The 
ratio of the annual benefits to the annual 
costs of our overall navigation system is 
estimated at about 3 to 1—in other words, 
we are getting $3 in benefits for every dollar 
we are spending, Of even greater impor- 
tance—incalculable importance—is the effect 
of navigation on our national economy. For 
example, without our pork-barrel program 
our great seaports could not handle our vast 
world trade, our steel industry would starve 
for lack of the ore that comes through the 
Soo locks, and the Ohio Valley would not 
have earned its nickname of Atom Valley 
and the Ruhr of America without its ade- 
quate water supply and its free water 
transportation. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The first major activity of the Federal 
Government in flood control began in 1928 
when Congress authorized the project for 
flood control in the Alluvial Valley of the 
Mississippi. Flood control on a nationwide 
basis had its beginning some 8 years later 
when, in 1936, Congress passed the first gen- 
eral flood control act. During the inter- 
vening period about 500 projects have been 
completed or placed in partial operation for 
flood control purposes, On the average this 
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group of projects has been in operation for a 
period of less than 15 years, yet they have 
already prevented flood damages totaling 
about $8% billion, about twice the total 
Federal appropriation for constructioh of 
flood-control projects, including those multi- 
ple-purpose power projects which also serve 
flood-control purposes, 

This Is a part of the story the public hears 
too little about. Maybe it is not as spectacu- 
lar for a reporter to tell of the damage that 
is prevented, the many lives that are saved, 
and the human suffering that is avoided be- 
cause-projects operate effectively, as it is to 
tell of the ravages and havoc caused by the 
major floods such as those that occurred in 
the Northeast and on the west coast in 1955, 
and in the Southwestin 1957, 

The fact that such disasters still occur is 
not an indictment of the effectiveness of 
projects that are in operation. On the other 
hand, they emphasize the fact that we are 
not progressing fast enough with our flood 
control plans. The results obtained through 
operation of flood-control projects have 
proven that most of the flood damage now 
experienced can be prevented by comprehen- 
sive river basin development of our water 
resources. Gentlemen, if that is “pork 
barrel,” I say let us have more pork. 

Navigation and flood control alone do not 
represent the total benefits realized from the 
civil works program. Large additional values 
also accrue through conservation and the 
use of our water resources through multiple- 
purpose development, These include deyel- 
opment of hydroelectric power, storage of 
water for industrial, municipal, and agricul- 
tural use, and the numerous benefits which 
result from improvement of low river flows. 
In many cases the projects also provide large 
public recreational values and opportunities 
for the preservation and enhancement of 
fish and wildlife resources. To mention but 
a few figures showing the impact of these 
important collateral functions: 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


A total of 22.6 billion kilowatt-hours was 
generated at Corps of Engineers’ installations 
during fiscal year 1957, representing 18.2 
percent of the hydroelectric power produced 
and 3.6 percent of the total production by 
all sources of the Nation's utility systems. 
This hydroelectric power has been of vital 
importance to industry and development 
generally in many parts of our country. 
This is particularly true in the Pacific 
Northwest which is almost wholly depend- 
ent upon water power. 

WATER SUPPLY 


The Corps of Engineers is providing over 
1 million acre-feet of storage space in the 
interest of domestic and industrial water 
supply, and almost 4 million acre-feet is 
being operated either exclusively or jointly 
for irrigation and other uses. In addition, 
conservation and power releases from reser- 
voirs operated by the Corps of Engineers 
have in many cases improved the quantity 
and quality of water available for down- 
stream supplies. These releases in fiscal 
year 1957 amounted to about 30 million acre- 
feet (almost 11 trillion gallons). During 
the recent drought in the southern Great 
Plains area, water in these reservoirs or re- 
leases from them prevented the shutdown of 
important industries and provided the mar- 
gin of water supply that enabled many com- 
munities to endure through that difficult 
period. 

PUBLIC RECREATION 

Land and water areas at Corps of Engi- 
neers projects provide abundant recreational 
opportunities to the general pubHe for such 
activities as boating, swimming, camping, 
fishing and hunting. In 1956 over 70 million 
visitor-days of recreational use were counted 
at Corps of Engineers reservoirs. 

The importance of this use can be seen 
when it is realized that it is in the same 
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order of magnitude as the attendance at an 


of our national parks. This large public, 


recreational resource, nationwide in scope, 
has been provided at a Federal cost of only 
$10 million for basic access and public use 
facilities, while States and other non-Federal 
agencies have spent more than ten times 
as much in developing the recreational po- 
tential. } 

I have tried in brief to give you some con- 
cept of what the civil works p:i has 
and will accomplish. The solid facts of 
the record speak for themselves. They are 
the main reason why I detest this term “pork 
barrel” which is tossed around by critics who 
mre uninformed of who wilfully choose to 
ignore that record. 

We do not object to healthy and construc- 
tive criticism. I know that any agency 
which handles a large public works program 
and which deals with a controversial re- 
source like water must expect criticism. But 
I do strongly object to attacks which mislead 
the public as to the value of a large Federal 
program and reflect upon the integrity of 
the Corps of Engineers. On this latter point 
I can refer you to the findings of the second 
Hoover Commission (an agency certainly not 
biased in favor of the corps and not bene- 
fiting from pork ), which stated: 

“The Corps of Engineers has an enviable 
record for safe and adequate engineering 
design, that it has demonstrated its ability 
to carry out very large engineering projects, 
and that it has been signally free of any 
taint of fraud or dishonesty in the adminis- 
tration of the vast construction program 
with which it has been entrusted. 


“And this applies to 131 years during 
which it had those great responsibilities. 

“The Commission wishes no sentence in 
the report to be construed as a reflection 
upon the corps.” 

Now, let’s look for a minute at the Russian 
version of pork-barrel activities. Theirs is 
not a pork barrel, it’s a caviar jar. We have 
invested a total of $10.5 billion over a period 
of 134 years. Just one of their bond issues, 
about 6 years ago, was for $7 billion for in- 
creasing their water-resource development 
program. Comprehensive development on 
the Volga, which has pushed forward largely 
since World War II, already has provided the 
3,000-mile main stem of an integrated inland 
waterway system extending from the Black 
and Caspian Seas, now interconnected by a 
canal, on the south, to the Baltic and Arctic 
White Sea on the north. East to west it 
stretches from the foothills of the Urals far 
across the European Russian plains. Con- 
struction is well advanced, and vessels of 
11.5-foot draft regularly travel the approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles between Moscow and the 
Black and Caspian Seas. Each of the 17 
dams has or will have good-sized navigation 
locks which we estimate to be possibly as 
large as 100 by 1,000 feet with minimum 
depth of 18 feet over the sills. 

Quite impressive hydroelectric plants are 
being built at the Russian dams. The larg- 
est, on the Volga, at Stalingrad, scheduled 
for operation next year, will have 2.3 million 
kilowatts capacity, about 18 percent greater 
than that of our largest hydro plant, Grand 
‘Coulee. Project development is already un- 
derway or planned in other river basins, in- 
cluding three mammoth hydroelectric plants 
in Siberia with capacities in the order of 3 
million to 5 million kilowatts ‘each. 

If development of water resources is u 
wasteful pork-barrel or cayiar-jar program, 
why are our Russian friends proceeding with 
this program at a rate far ahead of ours? 
In 1939, Sir Winston Churchill said that 
“Soviet policy is a riddle wrapped in a mys- 
tery inside an enigma, but perhaps there is 
a key. That key is Russian national inter- 
est.“ Former Governor Miller of Wyoming, 
in a recent Saturday Evening Post article, 
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joins the chorus of many who combine the 
term “pork barrel” with “logrolling” and 
“political back scratching.” Well, gentle- 
men, Mr. Khrushchey does not need to roll 
any logs. And Mr. Ehrushchev does not 
need to scratch any political backs. Mr, 
Khrushchev has repeatedly said that Russia 
does not need to defeat us in a war-—she will 
defeat us on the economic front. I don't 
mean that she would not defeat us in a war 
if we dropped our guard, and I certainly 
don't mean to belittle the vital urgency of 
maintaining and improving our armed 
Strength. But I do not believe that we can 
afford to neglect our economic strength and 
our economic growth. Certainly, in these 
days of tremendous demands on the Federal 
Treasury we must look ever more critically 
at the economics of all projects, and must 
concentrate on those which are most ur- 
gently needed. Certainly we must continue 
to encourage the increasing assumption of 
responsibility by local and State govern- 
ments. But if we neglect the development 
of our water resources we jeopardize the de- 
velopment of our national economy. This 
we cannot afford if we mean to maintain 
our position of strength, on which rests the 
future of the free world, 


Rural Businessmen Join Farmers in Pro- 
tests Against Dairy-Support Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
gives me great satisfaction to be able 
to report that Wisconsin small-business 
men and professional people are con- 
tinuing to line up with their neighbors 
on the farms in oppoistion to the cut 
in dairy prices ordered by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. 

This week I received a letter from 
officers of the Valders, Wis., Lions Club 
stating that this fine organization 
strongly opposes the order to cut milk 
price supports. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert this statement from the 
Lions Club of Valders, Wis., in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», along with similar 
statements by a rural cooperative and 
an officer of a dairy farmers’ organiza- 
tion. These three statements symbolize 
the unity in my State in opposition to 
Secretary Benson’s order. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VALpERs, Wis., February 27, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROxMIRE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmine: The Valders Lions 
Club strongly opposes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture's plan of lowering the price support 
for milk. We feel that such talk is un- 
warranted when farmers have been receiving 
a smaller and smaller percentage of the dol- 
lar. We can see the repercussions in 
agricultural communities with further cur- 
tallment of the farmers’ purchasing power. 

We feel the benefits of price support far 
outweigh its cost. The surplus milk is but a 
small amount of the whole amount of milk 
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produced. The cost of absorbing this small 
amount goes way ahead of what can be 
gained from keeping the price of milk at 
a respectable level to give the farmer a fair 
place in the American standard of living. 
We feel it is your duty to help maintain 
the farmer's fair share in our economy. Do 
not let milk price supports slip to the point 
suggested by Mr. Benson. 
Sincerely yours, 
EARL MULLENS, 
Lion President. 
WILLIAM DAYTON, 
Lion Secretary. 


TAYLOR COUNTY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
Medford, Wis., March 3, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PrROxMIRE: Whereas we, the 
members of the Taylor County Electric Coop- 
erative, 217 South Eighth Street, Medford, 
Wis., in 1958 annual meeting assembled, and 
representing 1,851 farm families either di- 
rectly engaged in dairy farming or primarily 
dependent upon dairy farming for our liveli- 
hood, fear that if Secreary Benson's proposal 
to cut dairy price supports on April 1, 1958. 
is permitted to take effect, the agricultural 
economy of Wisconsin will suffer a stagger- 
ing blow: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we petition Congress to im- 
mediately enact legislation which will hold 
the line on dairy price supports heretofore in 
effect until such time at least as there has 
been an opportunity for a full hearing, study, 
and careful consideration of self-help pro- 
posals such as contained in bill S. 3125; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators WILEY and Proxmire and to 
Congressman O'Konsxr, 

TAYLOR COUNTY ELECTRIC 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
East Troy, Wis., February 26, 1958, 
Hon. WILLIAM 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As vice president of the Muk- 
wonago local of the Pure Milk Association, I 
would like to put a big “No” against the re- 
ducing of dalry support prices as announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, for Mr. 
Benson's plan, I believe, would make a bad 
matter worse, would hasten an already 
started depression. 

Where are our learned men who should 
know that when you lower or remove the 
farmers’ buying power, you slow down or stop 
industry? When industry slows down or 
stops, what happens to the laborer? And the 
one-man dairyman-farmer works 7 days a 
week. What would happen to milk prices if 
the dairyman organized a labor union and 
got paid skilled laborer wages? 

I feel sure Mr. Benson and his followers 
would quickly change their program, if they 
visited average dairy farms and studied the 
dairy situation from the raising, feeding, and 
milking of dairy herds on through the con- 
sumer. 

I also believe there would be no dairy sur- 
pluses if the great difference in price be- 
tween the dairyman and the consumer could 
be lowered and the average and below average 
American family could buy the milk they 
needed. 

Duplicates of this letter are being sent 
to our other Senators and Representatives 
in hopes that each will help get things 
started back on the right track and that 
business and industry will again prosper. 

Sincerely, i 
G. GAROLD KEGLEY., 
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Freeman Sets Pattern for Small Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, recently one of the more pro- 
gressive communities in South Dakota 
held its annual community achievement 
day. It is an occasion when the farmers 
of the community and the folks in town 
get together, share with others their 
hobbies, skills in handicraft, culinary art, 
and the produce from the fertile soil. 

Mr, John Kennedy, publisher and edi- 
tor in chief of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, was invited to speak on his re- 
cent trip to Russia. He was accompa- 
nied by Editor and Mrs. F. C. Christoph- 
erson, which prompted the editor to write 
of his pleasant experience. 

I congratulate the good people, both 
town and country, on their community 
spirit, their faith in the future. With 
such unity the small town will and can 
meet all competition to its existence. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Freeman Sets Pattern for 
Small Town,” which was published in the 
Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader of 
February 13, 1958, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEMAN SETS PATTERN For SMALLER TOWN 

FREEMAN, S. Dak.—It is good to get out oc- 
casionally into the board and fertile area that 
Surrounds Sioux Falls and to refreshen our 
association with what is in effect the heart- 
larri of South Dakota. 

South Dakota actually isn't a State of big 
cities. Sioux Falls, its largest community, 
is in truth just a big small town. And we're 
glad of that. 

‘In general South Dakota is made up of 
communities such as Freeman, comfortable, 
well-ordered and wholesome centers of popu- 
lation where life is pleasant and friendly. 
To know and understand Freeman is to know 
and understand South Dakota. 

PROUD OF ACHIEVEMENT DAYS 

Reason for the visit to Freeman was its an- 
nual Community Achievement Days. John 
A. Kennedy, publisher and editor-in-chief of 
this newspaper, was scheduled to make a 
Speech on Russian education and Mrs. Chris- 
topherson and I went along for the ride. 
And glad we are that we went. 

Freeman fs proud in a modest way of its 
Community Achievement Days. Set aside for 
the occasion is Pioneer Hall at Freeman Jun- 
lor College. Filling its spacious basement 
were countless exhibits of handiwork and 
Tarm produce. 

Erwin R. Gross, general chairman of the 
event, beamed with a wholly warranted satis- 
faction as he escorted us around the booths 
and the displays. 

“Everybody participates,” he explained, 
“and it is good for us to have this little get - 
together each winter. It brings a closer as- 
sociation between the community and the 
farm country and it is helpful to all of us.” 

DO IT YOURSELF DISPLAY 

One small display, with ribbons indicating 

Prizewinners, caught our interest and I must 
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confess that the three visitors from Sioux 
Falls were at a loss to identify the items. 

Our first guess was that it was cheese. But 
the absence of odor dispelled that idea. 

A friendly farm woman, however, straight- 
ened us out. That's homemade soap,” she 
said. “I always make my own soap and so 
do many others.” 

The soap, however, was but one example 
of the many evidences of handiwork to be 
seen in Pioneer Hall. Hobbyist, young and 
old, had brought to the event their best 
specimens and took a modest pride in ex- 
plaining why and how they were made. J 

Evidences of abundance were everywhere— 
grains from the fields and luscious pies from 
the kitchens. Ears of corn that seemed al- 
most perfect, potatoes, carrots, onions, and 
beets, magazine racks, ball bats, pictures, 
and trays, aprons, too, and dresses and need- 
lepoint. All in all, a striking demonstration 
of a do-it-yourself program in a practical 
application. 

EXAMPLE FOR OTHERS 

My purpose in dwelling at some length 
upon the event at Freeman is because of its 
significance and its example. 

What Freeman is doing, other communi- 
ties of similar size can do. The opportuni- 
ties exist everywhere. 

The difference, if any, is that the civic 
leaders in Freeman are aware of their oppor- 
tunities and make the most of them. 

The Community Achievement Days consti- 
tute but one example of Freeman enterprise. 

In the first place, it is well to recognize 
that the people of Freeman are proud of 
their town. They like it and they say so 
and they are constantly striving to make 
it a better town. 

As a consequence, the community has good 
schools, excellent public facilities, a splendid 
small coliege and an active civic program. 

WHAT DETERMINES SIZE 


The role of the smaller community in 
South Dakota is a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion. 

Are such communities to grow smaller as 
transportation improves? Will they fade 
away? Or do opportunities exist? 

The answer. of course, is to be found in the 
future. It may be said, however, that com- 
munities, both big and small, will be in- 
fluenced by the service they supply and the 
role they occupy. 

If they offer little or nothing, they will 
shrink. If they offer something, they will 
hold their own or advance. 

Some of the smaller communities just con- 
clude that there’s nothing they can do about 
it, fold their hands and gradually die. 

Other communities—and Freeman is a 
good example—realize what they can do to 
maintain and broaden their town's value and 
proceed to do it. 

FREEMAN'S OBJECTIVE 

In all of this, a lesson is to be found and 
learned. One need not wonder why two 
communities, similarly situated, move along 
different paths. The reason usually is the 
civic attitude and the approach to public 
problems. 

Freeman—and we employ it again as an 
example because of this visit—is demonstrat- 
ing the way to constructive growth. 

The citizens of Freeman have in mind no 
bustling metropolis. They don't expect to 
exceed Sioux Falls. They move forward in- 
stead with a practical appreciation of the 
scope of their sphere of service. In so doing, 
they are building solidly on a substantial 
foundation. 

Not in their program is any visionary devel- 
opment that could rise a bit and then topple 
with disturbing consequences. They know 
that that kind of activity isn't a part of their 
prospects and proceed with that understand- 
ing. 
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That's why Freeman is a good town and 
that's why, I am confident, Freeman will 
continue through the years to be one of 
South Dakota's better towns. 

F. C. CHRISTOPHERSON, 


A Small-Business Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
week I received a letter from a small- 
business man in Texas, presenting a 
problem which I feel may be of interest 
to other Members. It concerns a matter 
which was forceably brought to my at- 
tention during the tax hearings of the 
Senate Small Business Committee last 
fall. Like other matters discussed in the 
committee Report No, 1237, Tax Prob- 
lems of Small Business, this situation 
arises chiefly because of the manner in 
which the Treasury interprets and ad- 
ministers an act of Congress. . 

The Western Hemisphere Trade Cor- 
poration Act was passed by Congress in 
1942 to promote trade with our neigh- 
bors and allies in this hemisphere. It 
provided tax benefits for concerns which 
derived income solely outside of the 
United States, but from countries within 
this area. 

It now seems that a regulation by the 
Treasury largely nullifies the purpose of 
this law for smaller business concerns. 
As was pointed out in the testimony 
of witnesses before the Small Business 
Committee last fall and in the letter 
which I have here, the Treasury hinges 
the application of this provision com- 
pletely on a legal question, passage of 
title. This technical point was not men- 
tioned in the law nor in the original reg- 
ulations. 

The letter to which I have referred is 
from Mr. John H. Wilson, Wilson Ex- 
port Corp., Wichita Falls, Tex. Mr. Wil- 
son’s letter clearly and concisely states 
the problem caused by the relatively re- 
cent interpretation of this provision by 
the Treasury. I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp so that all Sen- 
ators may know of this situation. 

There being on objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILSON Export CORP., 
Wichita Falls, Ter., February 19, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On October 21, 1942, the Con- 
gress passed an act which is commonly 
known as the Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corporation Act, This act was originally 
known as section 109 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939, as amended, It is now 
known as section 921 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. In these acts a Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation is defined as 
“a domestic corporation all of whose busi- 
ness is done in North, Central, or South. 
America, or the West Indies, and which sat- 
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isfies these conditions: (1) At least 95 per- 
cent of gross income for the 3-year period 
immediately preceding the close of the tax- 
able year (or for that part of this period 
during which the corporation was in exist- 
ence) was derived from sources outside the 
United States; and (2) at least 90 percent 
of gross income for this pefiod (or part there- 
of) was derived from the active conduct of 
a trade or business” (sec. 941; 1921-1). 

In pursuance with the terms of this act, 
and in order to promote the sale of our 
products in the Western Hemisphere, we in- 
corporated a company known as the Wilson 
Export Corp, and a charter was issued on 
January 2, 1948. This company success- 
fully promoted the sale of drilling rigs and 
winches manufactured by the Wilson Manu- 
facturing Co. of Wichita Falls, Tex., and did 
a fairly extensive business of this kind, and 
was recognized by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment as a Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation and taxed in accordance with 
the regulations for a Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation for a period beginning Jan- 
uary 2, 1948, through and including the cal- 
endar year 1954. But when the 1955 return 
was checked by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment they issued a ruling that they would 
no longer recognize this as a Western Hem- 
isphere trade corporation and entitled to 
the tax benefits accorded such a corporation. 
A hearing was held in the Federal Building 
in Wichita Falls, Tex., in which -the facts 
regarding this matter were presented and 
while as a result of the Information given 
during this hearing it was recognized that 
the Wilson Export Corp. met all the require- 
ments of the law and regulations governing 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations 
which had been published in the various 
Internal Revenue Regulations, nevertheless 
they arbitrarily decided that they could no 
longer recognize it as a Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation. The basis for this deci- 
sion was that they claimed that title to the 
goods sold passed before the goods left the 
United States and that, therefore, the sale 
was made in the United States and not in a 
foreign country. 

The regulations as set up for the Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation (being the 
regulations issued’ under the 1939 Code), 
which are in paragraph 39-109-1 state “The 
gross income from sources without the 
United States and within the United States 
shall be determined as provided in section 
119 and the regulations prescribed there- 
under.” The only applicable paragraphs 
which affect us are in section 39-119 (a)-6, 
which reads as follows: 

“Income derived from the purchase and 
sale of personal property shall be treated as 
derived entirely from the country in which 
sold. The word ‘sold’ includes ex- 
changed.’ The ‘country in which sold" ordi- 
narily means the place where the prop- 
erty is marketed.” 


You will note that it states specifically ` 


that the “country in which solds means the 
place where the property is marketed,” and 
in every case the country in which the prop- 
erty is marketed is a South American coun- 
try such as for instance Mexico, Argentina, 
Venezuela, etc. There is no reference what- 
ever in the act or the regulations to the 
place where the title to the goods passes.” 
It was freely admitted by the hearing exam- 
iner that we met all the published regula- 
tions 100 percent, but the new regulation 
Which, to the best of our knowledge, has 
never yet been published, on which the de- 
cision was based, hinges upon “the place 
where title passes.” 

Now, as far as we can see, any sale made 
in a foreign country and where the material 
is shipped by steamship, title would almost 
necessarily pass in this country, or at least 
upon the delivery of the goods to the steam- 
ship line which would accept the goods in an 
American port. And, therefore, quite plain- 
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ly speaking it would be practically impos- 
sible to have a sale in a foreign country 
where the title to the goods passed only 
after it left the United States. And, there- 
fore, it would be practically impossible to 
have such a thing as a Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation, if this criterion should 
apply. 

When the Congress passed this act or 
amendment to the Revenue Act in 1942 it rec- 
ognized the need for promoting trade with 
Western Hemisphere countries. It recog- 
nized that it is considerably more difficult 
to deal with customers in foreign countries 
than it is in the United States proper, and 
usually considerably more expensive as well, 
and it also recognized that this foreign trade 
was desirable to provide an outlet for the 
sale of American products and to. provide 
work for the American working man, and 
so this act was passed to promote these pur- 
chases. But now by simply changing a reg- 
ulation and not even publishing the regula- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Service has nul- 
lified an act of Congress and made it im- 
possible for a company set up under the 
terms of this act of Congress to recelve the 
benefits which Congress plainly intended 
they should receive. 

Two bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress which are titled H. R. 3805 introduced 
by Mr. Bocos, and H. R. 128 introduced by 
Mr. Curtts of Missouri, which are substan- 
tially identical and either of which would 
reinstate the Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation as originally enacted by Congress, 
and we feel that whereas the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has arbitrarily usurped the 
power of Congress and in effect changed the 
law by writing new regulations, we respect- 
fully request your vote, ald, and assistance 
in restoring to the Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations the status originally 
given them by the Congress. 

We feel sure that there are a considerable 
number of small businesses affected by this 
change in Internal Revenue regulations. 
And we particularly want to call to your at- 
tention the fact that it is mostly small busi- 
ness that is so affected. Larger companies 
simply set up a corporation in a foreign coun- 
try which pays no United States tax at all. 
An example of this among our own competi- 
tors is the National Supply Co., and the Na- 
tional Supply Co., of Mexico. Here the 
profits are completely untaxed in this country 
unless and until these profits are returned to 
this country. Thus large corporations pay 
no tax in this country while small business 
is taxed the full 52 percent on any profit it 
may make, 

In these times of high cost, slow business, 
and growing recession a small business is 
hard pressed and is in urgent need of tax re- 
lief to help it pull through the difficult days 
ahead, and restore prosperity to our country. 

The domestic oil business is in such a de- 
pressed condition that relatively little equip- 
ment is being bought in this country, while 
in foreign countries, particularly South 
America, a considerable amount of equip- 
ment is being bought. But under the In- 
ternal Revenue regulation Western Hemi- 
sphere corporations are as heavily taxed as 
any other domestic corporation, while for- 
eign corporations are completely untaxed in 
this country on the profits they make on sales 
to these Western Hemisphere countries. And 
we believe that this is contrary to the intent 
of Congress as shown by their act passed in 
1942. 

To sum up, we believe the following are 
true facts: 

1. That the plain intent of Congress has 
been ignored and nullified by a’ change in 
regulations of the Internal Revenue Service 
which completely reverses all previous regu- 
lations, and prescribes criteria which are not 
to be found in the act passed by Congress. 

2. That this change in regulations will 
cause great harm to small business, and will 
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increase the power and profits of large busi- 
ness. 

3. That the final result of this change will 
be an actual loss of revenue to the United 
States Treasury because the profits from the 
sale of this equipment will go to foreign 
subsidiaries of large corporations which are 
untaxed in this country, instead of smaller 
American companies which cannot compete 
because of the burdensome taxes Imposed 
upon them. 

4. That in a period of growing recession 
and increasing unemployment, it behooves 
Congress to enact measures which will as- 
sist business in general, and small business 
in particular, and which will provide more 
jobs for American workingmen. 

And, so again, we respectfully request your 
vote, aid, and assistance in restoring to the 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations the 
status originally given them by Congress by 
supporting afd voting for either H. R. 3805 
or H. R. 128. - 

As.briefly as possible the above letter states 
the circumstances regarding the Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corp. which we formed 
some years ago, and which is wholly owned 
by the Wilson Manufacturing Co., Inc. If 
the regualtions now in effect are to be con- 
tinued it will be necessary for us to fold up 
this corporation for the simple reason that 
any profits which are paid back to the parent 
corporation will be subject to a 15-percent tax 
in addition to the full 52-percent tax levied 
on all corporation profits. And if this be- 
comes necessary it will also become necessary 
to practically withdraw all efforts to sell in 
export and this in turn will mean a decreased 
amount of business and probably Jay. off 
some of our employees, 

We sincerely urge that you give this matter 
your immediate attention and do everything 
you can to correct an unfair condition and 
one which can cause considerable increased 
unemployment, not only to our own com- 
pany, but surely to dozens of other small 
companies all over the United States. 

‘Thanking you in advance for any assistance 
you may be able to give us. 

Very truly yours, 
WILSON Export Corr 
JOHN H, WILSON, 
Presidenux- 
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Antitrust Laws for Labor Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, our distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Burter], delivered on the Dean Manion 
Forum an outstanding speech which 
should have the thoughtful considera- 
tion of every American. 

Too many Americans—labor leaders, 
industrial leaders, agricultural leaders, 
and intellectual leaders—seem to be ad- 
vocating the philosophy of prosperity at. 
any price, soft living, and the get-rich- 
quick theory. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator BUTLER; Thank you, Dean Manion. « 
At the outset, let me make this perfectly 
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clear: I know the vast majority of men and 
women constituting organized labor are as 
dedicated to the perpetuation of the free- 
enterprise system as I am. 

However, in far too many cases our citizens 
have formed opinions about the American 
economy and the integrity of its leaders Irom 
statements by certain labor bosses and polit- 
ical demagogs. 

In this time of crisis, when the fate of 
humanity hangs by a thread, our military 
security requires a strong domestic economy. 
We must produce a larger national income in 
dollars of constant value so that the in- 
creased burdens of defense can be borne 
without reducing the American standard of 
living. 

This will require hard work. We cannot 
afford to continue to gencrate inflationary 
Pressures. Unions cannot force round after 
round of wage increases which greatly exceed 
the increase in the productivity of our econ- 
omy without jeopardizing our security. 

Yet, with the threat of more inflation on 
the horizon, the well-worn legend that busi- 
ness has been reaping excessive profits is 
once more abroad in the land. As usual, in 
the forefront in advancing this charge is CIO 
President Walter Reuther. His accusations, 
and the facts concerning wages and prices, 
need careful examination, t 

Some people forget that the compensation 
of employees is not only income to the em- 
ployee, but. also a cost to the employer. It 
must be recovered in the price charged the 
consumer or we shall have neither employers 
nor employees. 

An examination of the distribution of the 
increase in the national income through the 
last decade shows that for every additional 
dollar of corporate profits after taxes, em- 
ployees receive an additional $40. 

Furthermore, labor's share of the total 
national income rose from 65.3 percent in 

1947 to 70.3 percent in 1956. On the other 
hand, corporate profits after taxes dropped 
from 9.3 percent of the national income in 
1947 to only 61 percent in 1958. 

®“ If all corporate profits before taxes in 
R5556 had been paid as additional compen- 

don to employees. their total income would 
ari oe been increased by less than 18 percent. 

‘Swever, if there were no corporate profits, 
che Government would have received 822 
billion less from corporate income taxes. 

With the existing level of Government ex- 
penditures, higher personal income and con- 
sumer excise taxes would haye been required. 
Since income taxes in the upper brackets 
have already reached the point of diminish- 
ing returns, most of this increase would of 
necessity have been imposed on lower-bracket 
taxpayers. ‘ 

All of this goes to show that the profiteer- 
ing legend will not stand up as an explana- 
tion for the inflation that besets our econ- 
omy. 

From my close observation of Reuther's 
political interests. I am convinced that he 
regards the bargaining table as a platform 
for the acquisition of political power. His 
statements clearly show that if he were in 
a position of greater political power, he would 
attempt to destroy competitive capitalism. 

For a concrete example, we need only to 
turn to Mr. Reuther's latest proposal to the 
automobile manufacturers. He advocates 
that 50 percent of all profits in excess of 
10 percent of invested capital before taxes be 
Shared evenly between workers and consum- 
ers. He alleges that, under such a proce- 
dure, in 1956 General Motors workers wouid 
have received $286 million in additional com- 
pensation and that consumers of its products 
would have received a rebate of the same 

amount. What he fails to say, and this is an 
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important point, is that corporate income 
taxes for this one firm alone would have been 
approximately $300 million less, 

HAS BIG BROTHER COME OVER THE HORIZON? 


If Mr. Reuther’s plan were universally 
adopted, the Government would lose upwards 
of $4 billion in corporate tax revenue. In- 
credibly, he must now vision himself as an 
economic dictator representing consumers, 
stockholders, workers, and citizens alike, In 
fact, he would supplant the Congress of the 
United States in determining the Govern- 
ment's revenue. 

- Obviously, this is more of Mr. Reuther's 
special brand of economic hogwash—all of 
which is pointed to an eventual destruction 
of the free-enterprise system. His statements 
are propaganda in its most vicious form. 

Before the advent of pattern bargaining, 
lower prices for all Americans were the re- 
sult of improved technology and increased 
capital investment. Every individual had 
an opportunity to advance further through 
experience and the development of superior 
skills. In recent years, however, national 
productivity has been preempted by certain 
union agreements, Labor costs have out- 
distanced national productivity, thus fore- 
ing prices to rise. 

As a result, Government employees, re- 
tired people and farmers have suffered a 
great disacvantage, The efforts of these 
groups to equalize their position with organ- 
ized labor has placed additional demands on 
budgets at all levels of Government. In- 
creased labor costs require additional appro- 
priations for Federal expenditures on de- 
fense materiel, one of the largest items in 
the Federal budget. 

Similarly, the budgets of local and State 
governments have been strained to equalize 
the compensation of firemen, policemen and 
schoolteachers. With limited tax resources, 
some have pressed for Federal ald to educa- 


tion and other grant-in-aid programs to 


States and local communities. 


Meanwhile, price increases for manufac- 
tured goods have depressed the parity index 
for farm products. This automatically re- 
sults in great expenditures by the Federal 
Government under our price-suppert pro- 
grams, The harassed taxpayer is thereby 
denied needed relief. 

This is the deadly circle of inflation and 
economic intervention by government; it 
must be broken. After carefu! study, I have 
concluded that the first step in reversing 
this dangerous trend is to make it Impossi- 
ble for any group to exercise monopoly 
power. 

Let no one misunderstand my position. 
Iam oppoeed to monopoly—so much so that 
I haye publicly stated that I would support 
legislation to have our antitrust laws apply 
to all segments of our economy. I would 
even make them apply to unions which were 
granted exemptions for many of their activi- 
ties by the passage of the Clayton Act in 
1914, 

Certainly labor unions with millions of 
members, and controlling the investment of 
many billions of dollars through welfare 
funds, are in a position to exert monopoly 
powers. 


BIGNESS NO CRIME; MONOPOLY—SOMETHING 
ELSE > 

I steadfastly believe that the antitrust 
laws have made this country strong. They 
have given us the competitive society upon 
which our future rests. I do not belleve 
that bigness and monopoly are synonymous, 

The Congress, during the 67 years since 
the Sherman Act was placed on the books, 
has never adopted legislation making big- 
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ness & crime. Repeated decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have also 
stated that bigness per se is not a violation 
of the antitrust laws. I am interested in 
strengthening these laws so as to preserve 
& vigorous competitive society. We cannot 
operate in the world of today without big 
business, 

However, some labor leaders primarily in- 

terested in exercising political power have 
attempted to justify their activities on the 
basis that they are working for the good of 
the entire economy to increase purchasing 
power by the device of raising wages. 
_ Prof. Edward H. Chamberlin, one of the 
most distinguished economists of our gen- 
eration, has just made a detailed study of 
the economics underlying this theory. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin's views are of particular 
interest to those concerned with monopoly. 
He was the originator of the phrase mo- 
nopolistic competition“. His theories have 
influenced economists, legislators and busi- 
nessmen since the late 1930's. In his most 
recent study, Professor Chamberlin said: 

“Whoever receives a higher money income 
gains relative to others who do not, and there 
is nothing in the argument to indicate why 
union laborers any more than anyone else 
should be chosen to have the agreebale 
privilege of mysteriously spreading prosperity 
in this way. i 

“But since some laborers, and some other 
elements of society) have more power to raise 
their money income than others (some, such 
as receivers of contractual incomes, life in- 
surance beneficiaries, pensioners, etc., have 
zero power) those who have more power gain 
nt the expense of those who have less. The 
interest of those who gain is hardly to be 
identified with the whole, if the whole in- 
cludes also those who lose.“ 

This statement is in complete contradic- 
tion to Mr. Reuther's high-sounding econom- 
ic theories. His carefully designed scheme 
to replace our competitive enterprise system 
with variegated ialism, or Reutherism, as 
I choose to call it, must be nipped in the bud. 
The doing will require the wisdom, coopera- 
tion and patience of government, labor, 
management and the general public alike. 

It is my considered conviction that we 
must now establish equality of treatment 
before the law for all organized groups in 
our economy—labor as well as business. 

During the early days of the labor moye- 
ment, there may have been some justification 
for labor unions receiving special treatment 
under the antitrust laws. Today, they have 
great financial resources and exercise vast 
political and economic power, Special treat- 
ment is no longer justified. 


Cotton Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6,1958 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some cotton figures, They relate to 
other cotton data I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp January 23, 1958, 
page A518, and June 27, page A4769. 

The table follows: 
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Corrox. Average value per allolment, and numberof allotments 1930 and 1935, and increase or decrease in value per allotment and in 
t numberof allotments 1950-565, by State and county 
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Corrox:—Arcrage value per allotment, and number of allotments 1950 and 1955, and increase or decrease in value per allotment and in 
number of allotments 1950-55, by Slate and counly—Continued 
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Corrox.—Acerage value per . and number of allolments 1930 and 1933, and increase or decrease in value per allol mont and in 
number of allotments 1940-64, by Stale and county—Coutinued 
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Cottox.—Arerage value per allotment, and number of allotments 1950 and 1935, and increase or decrease in value per allotment and in 
number of allotments 1950-55, by State and counly—Continued 
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Corrox.—Average value per allotment, and number of allotments 1930 and 1955, and increase or decrease in value 
` number ef allotments 1950-56, by State and county—Continued 
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Corrox.—Average value per allotment, and number of allotments 1950 and 1955, and increase or decrease in ralue per allotment and in 
number of allotments 1950-55, by Slate and county—Continued 
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The American Red Cross, Our No. 1 
Instrument of Humanitarianism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues are aware that, in all our home 
States there commenced Tuesday a na- 
tlonwide appeal on behalf of our No. 1 
instrument of humanitarian assistance— 
the American Red Cross. r 

For example, Vice President Nixon has 
called upon the American people to re- 
fill the Red Cross pocketbook which had 
been emptied by 650 disasters in the past 
215 years. 


As every American is aware, 365 days 
of the year, 24 hours a day, the Red Cross 
is on the job. 

There has never been an instance 
where it has been found wanting, when 
emergency has struck, for the American 
people. i 
~ GENERAL CLAY'S ADDRESS IN MILWAUKEE 

As was explained last week in Wiscon- 
sin’s largest city, Milwaukee, by Gen. 
Lucius B. Clay, the American Red Cross 
faces an emergency of its own today. 

For the first time since World War II. 
General Clay told a meeting of Red Cross 
volunteers there, “We come before the 
people with no reserves.” 

The 865 million reserve with which 
the Red Cross emerged from World War 
II has been wiped out by extraordinary 
expenses. 

This reserve must be replenished. 


Fittingly enough, General Clay pointed 
out in his address that the city in which 
he spoke is a real “Red Cross city” for, 
in 16 consecutive years, Milwaukee has 
gone over the top in its campaign ap- 
peals. Other Wisconsin cities likewise 
have an excellent record, as does my 
State as a whole. 

And, fittingly enough, too, it was 
General Clay who pointed out that 1 out 
of every 3 Red Cross dollars is spent on 
service to the Armed Forces and the fam- 
ilies of servicemen. on 

INTANGIBLE VALUE OF RED CROSS 


The morale-boosts which Red Cross 
service represents cannot be measured 
in material value in dollars and cents 
any more than we can measure the value 
of split-second assistance to stricken 
Americans in time of flood, hurricane, 
tornado, and other natural and man- 
made disasters. 
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And so, I urge the American people to 
join in making this current drive an out- 
standing success. 

I salute Red Cross officers from Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther down to all the 
grassroots civic leaders dnd volunteers 
throughout the country whose work is 
so indispensable to the success of the 
Red Cross. 

I send to the desk excerpts from the 
1957 Annual Red Cross Report, which I 
have received, which eloquently describes 
some of the diverse humanitarian work 
of this great organization. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these excerpts from 
the annual report be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, to be followed by 
a list of the worthy Americans who serve 
at the Red Cross’ helm through the land. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report and list of names were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Excerrts From 1957 ANNUAL Rep Cross 

REPORT 


A Nation’s character shapes its institutions. 
For 350 years the belief that individual free- 
dom and well-being are largely dependent 
upon people helping themselves and one an- 
other has been a cherished part of the Amer- 
ican credo. Nowhere is this belief more 
strongly held and practiced than in the Na- 
tion's great voluntary organizations, of which 
the Red Cross is one. For 76 years the Red 
Cross has reflected in its activities and serv- 
ices the will of the American people, keeping 
pace with the demands of the times and of 
the American conscience. 

The record of things done under the em- 
blem of the Red Cross during the past year 
spells continued faith in this American con- 
cept. It is a record written in the hearts of 
the 40 million junior and adult members of 
the organization and by the hands of the 2 
million volunteer workers whose interest and 
effort made it possible. It is also indelibly 
imprinted in the minds and hearts of the 
millions whose needs were met in time of suf- 
fering and distress. 

The meaning of the American Red Cross to 
the people of the country and to the world is 
well expressed in the words of newspaper 
columnist Roscoe Drummond. Writing from 
the scene of relief operations after Hurricane 
Audrey had lashed the coastal region-ef Loui- 
siana and Texas, he called the Red Cross “the 
trustee of the Nation's humanity.” 

DISASTER 


The year 1956-57 was another bad disaster 
year. Red Cross services were provided in 295 
relief operations, 16 of which were of major 
proportions. Wind and water were the chief 
destroyers. Hurricanes, tornadoes, and other 
winds of high destructive force cut wide 
swaths through inhabited areas, flattening 
buildings’ and driving people from their 
homes. Torrential rains, swollen rives and 
streams, and tidal waves forced other thou- 
sands to flee for their lives, leaving their 
homes and belongings to the mercy of the 
elements. The spectacular sinking of the 
Andrea Doria and numerous fires and explo- 
sions brought tragedy and suffering to still 
others. 

Despite the strain upon its workers and the 
drain on its resources, the Red Cross was at 
the scene of every disaster. It provided for 
all displaced persons needing them, shelter, 
food, clothing; and, for the sick and in- 
jured, medical and nursing care as long as the 
emergency condition continued. Not least 
of the services rendered immediately follow- 
ing each disaster was the handling of thou- 
sands of inquiries from anxious relatives 
and friends concerned for the welfare of per- 
sons residing in the stricken areas. And 
after the emergency was over, the Red Cross 


moved efficiently to the less glamorous task 
of rebuilding and repairing, helping to re- 
settle and reestablish disaster victims in 
their homes and at their means of livelihood, 
Significant in this connection was jncreased 
activity by local advisory committees in help- 
ing to determine the soundness of family 
rehabilitation plans and in granting funds. 

This huge task was accomplished only 
through effective and coordinated effort by 
all concerned, Red Cross volunteers in 
chapters in the stricken communities gave 
heroic service in the early hours of disasters. 
Later, their efforts were bolstered by those 
of Red Cross workers from surrounding chap- 
ters and of highly skilled area and national 
headquarters relief workers dispatched to the 
scene, Disaster operations during the year 
were characterized by excellent understand- 
ing and working relations between the Red 
Cross, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and other agencies and organizations. 
Each did what it was best equipped to do 


in a cooperative effort to get the disaster- » 


stricken community back on its feet. 
Between disasters great progress was made 
in arriving at understandings and agree- 
ments between the Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations and agencies (both private and 
governmental) that are vitally concerned 
with one or another aspect of disaster relief. 
These agreements help prevent overlapping 
of activities and help insure the best and 
most effective use of available funds. Prog- 
ress was made, too, in planning for full co- 
operative effort in future disasters or in the 
event of enemy attack upon this country. 
SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES 2 
This was a big year of service to the men 
and women of the Armed Forces, veterans, 
and their families. Approximately 2,800,000 
men and women in uniform were deployed 
far and wide in the United States and around 
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the world. Distance and isolation created’ 


many problems and made service dificult 
at times. Nevertheless, the traditional high 
standard of Red Cross service was maintained. 

Red Cross fleldworkers were with the 
Armed Forces everywhere, counseling and 
guiding servicemen and aiding and comfort- 
ing the sick and injur Helping them in 
their efforts at many 1 Nations, particu- 
larly overseas, were service wives acting as 
Red Cross volunteers. 

On the home front, Red Cross workers, 
mostly volunteers, performed similar tasks 
for the families of servicemen and women and 
at domestic military installations and mili- 
tary hospitals. : 

Between the Red Cross feld director any- 
where in the world and the Red Cross chap- 
ter at home a world-encircling network of 
rapid communication made ible the ex- 
change of information that did much to help 
solve problems and to maintain the morale 
of both the man in the service and the family 
at home. 

Thus it was possible in thousands of cases 
for chaper workers to help servicemen's fam- 
ilies apply for Government benefits or to 
help them financially pending the receipt 
of allotments or allowances. In this way 
hardship was frequently avoided. On the 
other end, it was often possible for the 
field director to get information through the 
chapter concerning the welfare of the serv- 
iceman’s family that dissipated his anxiety 
regarding them. In many cases, too, the 
field director was able to get accurate in- 
formation regarding family situations and 
conditions that helped military authorities 
to determine need for emergency leave or 
arrange for emergency discharge from mili- 
tary service if necessary. 

Of considerable importance during the 
year were the activities of Red Cross work- 
ers with convalescent patients in military 
hospitals. Medically approved programs of 
entertainment, recreation, crafts, hobbies, 
and personal and welfare services contributed 
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immeasurably to the recovery of thousands 
of patients. ; 

Recreation programs were provided for 
able-bodied servicemen in communities ad- 
jacent to isolated installations in France and 
Morocco and by clubmobile visits to out- 
posts in South Korea. 

Noteworthy was the Joint development by 
Red Cross and FCDA of a basic course in 
emergency mass feeding. New in the dis- 
aster scene this year were four unusually 
well-equipped mobile canteens donated to 
the Red Cross by the AFL-CIO. They proved 
their worth many times over as they moved 
from disaster to disaster and were a con- 
stant reminder of the friendly cooperative 
relations that exist between-the Red Cross 
and the working men and women of America. 

Last year 593 chapters in 44 States, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawali gave assistance fol- 
lowing disaster, 311,000 persons received 
emergency mass care, 88,000 families received 
assistarice to aid them in recovery, and 82,000 
volunteers were active in disaster relief and 
preparedness activities. 

Many veterans of World War I sought 
hospitalization and medical and nursing care 
last year because of infirmities. In increas- 
ing numbers, veterans of World War II re- 
quired medical attention and hospitalization. 
Ever mindful of the debt owed to the men 
and women who served their country, the 
Red Cross has moved steadily ahead in its 
p for veterans in chapters, at veter- 
ans hospitals, gnd in Veterans! Administra- 
tion offices. 

Last year 144,000 members of the Armed 
Forces, veterans, and their families were 
served each month in chapters, 98,000 mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces were served each 
month in military ‘hospitals and installa- 
tions here and overseas, and 8,200 volunteers 
served each month in home service to help 
members of the Armed Forces, veterans, and 
their families. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 5 

In every activity and program carried o 
by the American Red Cross during the year 
the faithful, hard-working volunteer per- 
formed magnificently. From its volunteer 
officers and Board of Governors, who formu- 
late national policy, determine program, and 
guide the destinies of the Red Cross, to the 
volunteer serving in the smallest chapter, 
the volunteer was the backbone and sub- 
stance of the organization during the past 
year, as in every year. 

Volunteers officered and constituted the 
boards of directors of more than 3,700 chap- 
ters throughout the land. Volunteers 
planned and conducted the local campaigns 
for members and funds, by means of which 


the money required for Red Cross operations 


was raised. Volunteers gave leadership, 
trained other volunteers, and did most of the 
work of the organization throughout the 
year. 

Outstanding were the community services 
rendered by Red Cross Gray Ladies, nurse's 
aids, staff aids, social-welfare aids, motor 
service drivers, canteen Workers, and the 
volunteers serving in entertainment and 
supply, arts and skills, and production ac- 
tivities. The services they provided-to oth- 
ers were of incalculable value. 

The record of achievement of the American 
Red Cross here set forth is one of which all 
Americans can be proud, 

Last year 1,900,000 hours of service were 
given by Red Cross volunteers in 2,185 mili- 
tary hospitals and installations; 2,208,000 
hours of service were given by Red Cross yol- 
unteers in 176 Vetefans’ Administration hos- 
pitals; and 4,980 civilian . including 
180 civilian mental and 3, other commu- 
nity Institutions and agencies were served 
each month by Red Cross volunteers, such 
as Gray Ladies, nurses aids, and canteen 
workers, 
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HONORARY OFFICERS 
Honorary chairman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; honorary 
counselor, Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney 
General; honorary treasurer, George M. 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Members appointed by the President of the 
United States 


E. Roland. Harriman, Chairman of the 
Américan National Red Cross, and Chair- 
man of the Board of Goyernors; Loy W. Hen- 
derson, Deputy Under Secretary of State; 
W. Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury; Donald A. Quarles, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense; William H. Francis, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense; Dr. Frank 
Brown Berry, Assistant Secretary of Defense; 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, Ma- 
rion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educg- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Members elected by the chapters 

Terms expiring in 1958: 

Clarence S. Beesemyer, vice chairman, con- 
sultant, General Petroleum Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Durwood DuBois, vice presi- 
dent, Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Benjamin Goodman, lawyer. Memphis, 
Tenn,; Thomas W. Gregory, Jr., senior vice 
president, First National Bank of Houston, 
Houston, Tex.; Howard L. Kelly, executive 
director and secretary, Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Erie, Pa.; Mrs. Thomas L. Kerney, 
chapter vice chairman, Trenton, N. J.; W. W. 
Overton, Jr., board chairman. Texas Bank 
and Trust Co., Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. Franklin 
E. Parker, Jf, vice chairman, Connecticut 
Council of the Red Cross, Greenwich, Conn.; 
J. G. Ragsdale, lawyer and municipal judge, 
El Dorado, Ark.; Philip K. Robinson, vice 
president, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Terms expiring in 1959: 

E. La Mar Buckner, partner, Buckner In- 
surance Counselors, Ogden, Utah; Edward P. 
Curtis, vice chairman, vice president, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. I.: Mrs. Joe 
Hume Gardner, former national director, 
office of volunteers, Marshall, Va.; Mrs. 
Charles W. Goodyear, Jr., chairman of vol- 
teers, Bogalusa, La.; Matt Hims), automobile 
dealer, Kalispell, Mont.: Harry G. Kincaid, 
lawyer, Jacksonville, Fla; Phil H. Lewis, 
lawyer, Topeka, Kans.; Alan R. Morse, presi- 
dent, United States Trust Co., Boston, Mass: 
Taylor M. Simpson, realtor, High Point, N. C.; 
Joseph R. Stewart, vice chairman, associate 
general counsel, Kansas City Life Insurance 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Terms expiring in 1960: 

Louis J. Colombo, Ir, lawyer. Detroit, 
Mich; William H. Crew, physicist, Los 
Alamos, N. Mex.; Cornelius T. Dalton, pub- 
lic-relations director and board member, 
Courier-Journal and Times, Louisville, Ky.; 
Philip B. Deane, retired business executive, 
York, Pa.; Samuel F. Downer, vice president, 
Exchange National Bank, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; W. Croft Jennings, lawyer, Columbia, 
S. C.; Robert G. Fraser, lawyer, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Russell V. Hokanson, lawyer, Seattle, 
Wash.; Dr. Charles N. Leach, physician, 
Newfane, Vt.; William L. Travis, lawyer, 
Hammond, Ind. 

Elected by the board as members at large 

Terms expiring in 1958: 

Margaret Hickey, public-affairs editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. 
F. D. Patterson, Director, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, New York, N. Y; John S. Sinclair, 
President, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, N. Y.; James D. Zeler- 
bach, United States Ambassador to Italy. 


erms expiring in 1959: 
8 ey C. Allyn, President, National Cash 


ter Co., Dayton, Ohio; Fred Lazarus, 

Ire, Chairman, Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. John J. McCloy, 
“President, Board of Managers, Bellevue Hos- 
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pital School of Nursing, New York, N. T.; 
Mrs. Bernice T. Van derVries, Board Mem- 
ber, Chicago Transit Authority, Winnetka, 
III. 

Terms expiring in 1960: 

Erle Cocke, Jr., Vice President, Delta Air 
Lines, Atlanta, Ga.; David J. McDonald, 
President, United Steel Workers of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Alonzo G. Moron, presi- 
dent, Hampton Institute Hampton, Va.; 
Wiliam F. Schnitzler. Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C. 

AREA ADVISORY COUNCIL, EASTERN AREA 


Terms expiring in 1958: 

Ned C. Boatright, Lebanon, Ind.: Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Howe, Rochester, N. V.; Kirtland J. 
Keve, Montpelier, Vt.; Arthur A. Kron, Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Charles D. Littleton, Troy, Ohio; 
Mrs. J. Alvey Long, Hagerstown, Md.; Thomas 
Motley II. Boston, Mass. 

Terms expiring in 1959: 

John S. Andrews, Youngstown, Ohio; Mar- 
lan Dunlop, Providence, R. I.: James W. Gris- 
wold, Exeter, N. H.; S. C. Lampert, Norfolk, 
Va.; Mrs. James M. Mason III, Charles Town, 
W. Va.; Joseph S. Schuchert, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mrs. E. W. Skilton. Winsted, Conn. 

Terms expiring in 1960: 

Robert P. Crawford, Glens Falls, N. Y.: 
Lyman <A. Cousens, Jr., Portland, Maine; 
Mrs. Karl M. Harrop, Bristol, Va.; Carleton 
W. Pierson, Summit, N. J.; Willard G. Rouse, 
Baltimore, Md.; Henry V. Scheirer, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Mrs, Leo C. Wardrup, Middlesboro, 
Ky. 5 

AREA ADVISORY COUNCIL, MIDWESTERN AREA 

Terms expiring in 1958: 

Mrs. John A. Bohnert, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Clarence E. Hinds, Lincoln, Nebr.; John 
Kaney, Blackwell, Okla.; Frank T. Nye, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Walter Schimmel, Wichita, 
Kans,; Mrs. Bert W. Wallace, Kearney, Nebr; 
Mrs. Lioyd L. Fisher, Kansas City, Kans. 

Terms expiring in 1959: 

Donald E. Barnes, Boulder, Colo; J. W. 
Hedges, Atlantic, Iowa; Marshall E. Jones, 
Laramie, Wyo.; F. W. Mohr, Jr., Fargo, 
N. Dak.; Mrs, L. M. Peters, Rhinelander, Wis.; 
Theodore S. Scibienski, Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Mrs. Mahlon B. Wallace, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 

Terms expiring in 1960: 

Judge Jan Clawson, Lubbock, Tex.; Morys 
Hines, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Mrs. C. J. Reese, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Mrs. Arthur C. Regan, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Edwin Sale, Kanka- 
kee, III.; J. J. Warkentin, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
E. Grainger Williams, Little Rock, Ark. 

AREA ADVISORY COUNCIL, SOUTHEASTERN AREA 

Terms expiring in 1958: 

Wilmer S. Guillory, Lake Charles, La; 
Ralph G. Holberg, Jr., Mobile, Ala.; William 
Dudley Human,, Wartburg, Tenn. Mrs. Sto- 
vall Lowery, Clarksdale, Miss.; Mrs. C. Kersey 
Smith, Kinston, N. C. 

Terms expiring in 1959; 

Frank Binford, Thomaston, Ga; E. F. 

Reddy. West Palm Beach, Fla; King W. 
Rogers, Jr, Dyersburg, Tenn.; Mrs. Benjamin 
C. Russell, Alexander City, Ala.; Charles W. 
F. Spencer, Jr., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Terms expiring in 1960: 2 

Elmer D. Conner, Jennings, La.; Lauren J. 
Drake, Clearwater, Fla.; C. C. Hope, Jr., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jack Pace, Magee, Miss.; Mrs. 
Ralph Pope, Gainesville, Ga, 

AREA ADVISORY COUNCIL, PACIFIC AREA 

Terms expiring in 1958: 

L. Gray Beck, Everett, Wash.; Mrs. John 8. 
Day, Medford, Oreg; Mrs. Thelma Farmer, 
Florence, Ariz.; Carroll V. Henderson, Boze- 
man, Mont.; Eric Brooks Kirkland, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Terms expiring In 1959: 

Myron J. Fulrath. Provo, Utah; William D. 
Ray, Walla Walla, Wash.; Mrs. Samuel Rob- 
erts, Reno, Nev; Paul Straniford, Fresno, 
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Calif.; Mrs. Albert L. Ward II, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Terms expiring in 1960: 

Frederick Greenwood, Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. 
Aimon F. Manspeaker, Palo Alto, Calif; Paul 
H. Marston, Pasadena, Calif.; Taylor, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; H. Allyn Wood, Berkeley, Calif. 

CORPORATE OFFICERS 

E. Roland Harriman, chairman; Alfred M. 
Gruenther, president; James T. Nicholson, 
executive vice president; Harold W. Starr, 
counselor and secretary; W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, treasurer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Ramone S. Eaton, vice president; Robert 
F. Shea, vice president; DeWitt Smith, vice 
president; John C. Wilson, vice president; 
Presnell K. Betts, comptroller; Joseph L. Car- 
ter, Manager, eastern area; W. W. Jefferson, 
manager, southeastern area; Frederic 8. 
Laise, manager, midwestern area; Walker L. 

' Millmer, manager, Pacific area. 
THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Eliot Wadsworth, chairman, Danlel W. Bell, 
Robert V. Fleming, George A. Garrett, E. 
Roland Harriman, Joseph M. Hartfield, Mary 
B. Settle, DeWitt Smith, vice chairman, Har- 
old W. Starr. . : 

Officers: Eliot Wadsworth, chairman; De- 
Witt Smith, vice chairman; Joseph M. Hart- 
field, counselor; J. H. Finkle, secretary and 
comptroller; C. Wade Downing, treasurer; 
Elia Costello, assistant treasurer; Harold B. 
Atkinson, assistant secretary; George M. 
Schneider, assistant comptroller; George B. 
Buck, consulting actuary. 

THE ENDOWMENT FUND, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Members whose terms expire December 31, 
1957: 

H. P. Davison, president, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc., New York, N. .: B. M. Edwards, 
chairman of the board, the South Carolina 
National Bank, Columbia, S C.; Robert V. 
Fleming, chairman of the board, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C, 

Members whose terms expire December 31, 
1958: 

S. Sloan Colt, chairman of the board, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. T.; Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C.; James B. Forgan, 
vice chairman of the board, First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Members whose terms expire December 31, 
1959: \ 

Daniel W. Bell, president and chairman of 
the board, American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C., Gale F. Johnston, vice 
chairman of the board, Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. Randolph Burgess, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Officers: Daniel W. Bell, chairman; C. Wade 
Downing, secretary; S. M. Nichols, assistant 
secretary, Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., treasurer and fiscal agent. 

NATIONAL MEDICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Terms expiring in 1957: - 

Dr. Randolph Lee Clark, Jr., director and 
surgeon-in-chief, University of Texas Hospi- 
tal and M. D. Anderson Hospital, and Tumor 
Institute, Houston, Tex.; Dr. James R. Reul- 
ing, member, board of trustees, American 
Medical Association, Windermere, Fla.; Dr. 
Maxwell M. Wintrobe, professor and head of 
department of Internal medicine, University 
of Utah School of Medicine, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Terms explring in 1958: 

Dr. Frank W. Konzelmann; director of 
laboratories, Central Dispensary and Emer- 
gency Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Stovall, director, State laboratory of 
hygiene, Madison, Wis.; Dr. M. 
Wheatley, third vice president, health and 
welfare, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

‘Terms expiring in 1959: 

Dr. David N. W. Grant, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. John S. Lawrence, University of Califor- 
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nia School of Medicine, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Dr. John S. Lundy, Rochester, Minn. 


NATIONAL NURSING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Helen L. Bunge, chairman, executive officer, 
Institute of Research and Service in Nursing 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. V.; Katherine J. Dens- 
ford, director, School of Nursing Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Rena Haig, chief, Bureau of Health Nursing, 
California Department of Public Health, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Lillian Holland Harvey, 
dean, School of Nursing, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Kemble, dean, School of Nursing, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Helen L. 
Fisk, chief, division of public health nursing, 
Maryland State Department of Health, Balti- 
more, Md; Julia Miller, dean, School of Nurs- 
ing, University of Arkansas, Little Rock, 
Ark, . 


How To Attract Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
an address delivered by Willard V. Mer- 
rihue, manager in charge of personnel 
practices and community relations for 
General Electric Co., of New York, before 
the Metropolitan Area Economic Devel- 
opment Conference in Washington on 
November 27, 1957. 

Mr. Merrihue lays out a blueprint in 
this address for attracting new industry 
to cities while not forgetting the em- 
ployers they already have. 

Recognizing that a diversified economy 
is the strongest economy, cities and 
towns all across this great Nation, in- 
cluding those in my own State of South 
Dakota, are seeking to attract new in- 
dustries. Their success in this endeavor 
is important not only to them and their 
“citizens, but also to the Federal Gove 
ment, for a city that is strong econo: 
cally will not be so quick to look to the 
Federal Government for aid in the form 
of costly construction programs or other 
Federal assistance. 

Under the leadership of Gov. Joe Moss, 
South Dakota has created a special 
agency, known as South Dakota Indus- 
trial Development Expansion Agency— 
SDIDEAA, headed by Mr. Noel Tweet, 
which is achieving notable su 
Towns and cities working on similar 
programs will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in Mr. Merrihue's address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT A COMPANY LOOKS FOR In SEEKING A 
New LOCATION 

(By Willard V. Merrihue, manager, person- 

nel practices and community relations, 

General Electric Co., New York) 

In the short period that I will have with 
you today, I hope to achieve two goals: 

1, To tell you what a company, such as 
our own, looks for in seeking locations for 
its new plants. 


SS. 
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2. To suggest some action that a com- 
munity, or an integrated economic region 
such as metropolitan Washington, might do 
to improve its batting average in holding 
present employers and seeking new. ones. 

Let me emphasize the virtue of showing 
some affection for the employers you already 
have. Certain areas of the highly indus- 
trialized Northeast suffered grievous losses 
because of their indifference and apathy 
toward prekent/ job-producing enterprises. 
In fact, the attitude of many of these areas 
reminds me of the Vermont farmer who 
stopped rocking one evening and said in 
a crisp nasal twang: “Eliza, when I think of 
how much you've meant to me well nigh 
these 40 years, it’s sometimes nrore than I can 
stand not to tell you about it.” 


COMPETITION FOR INDUSTRY 7 


Currently, there exists a competition, so 
healthy that at times it approaches the 
status of a cold war, between entire States 
and regions, in an attempt to bring in new 
business and industry, Hardly a month 
passes that some governor does not come 
to New York with loud fanfare and a bat- 
tery of public-relations experts to charm 
national companies into bringing some of 
their expansion into their particular States. 
Having had luncheon with a number of 
them, I can tell you that cigar passing and 
baby kissing are passe if you want to be a 
successful governor. Today you've got to be 
@ success at economic development if you 
want to be considered a favorite son in 
1960. 

Why are cities, regions, and States so in- 
terested in attracting new employers? What 
is the prize? The economic research depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has studied the effect of In- 
dustrial expansion in the community. For 
example, it estimates that a new plant of 
only 250 employees will bring these benefits 
to a community: 740 more people in the 
community, 240 more households, 428 mbre 
workers in other establishments, $1,474,000 
more personal income per year, $675,000 more 
bank deposits, and $900,000 more retail sales. 

These are desirable results to contemplate, 
but—how does one go about bringing such a 
bonanza into a community? 


NEW CRITERIA 

The most useful information I can give 
you ts this: Progressive industrial compa- 
nies are today utilizing a new set of criteria 
for evaluating prospective plant locations. 

The old orthodox criterla—such as near- 
ness to marketing centers, accessibility to 
raw materiais, adequacy of transportation fa- 
cilities, adequacy of electric power, avail- 
ability and quality of water supply are still 
important. 

But there are other more important cost 
factors from the standpoint of their effect 
on the long-term success of the new plant. 
These are the factors represented by the 
attitudes, actions, morals, prejudices, and 
political behavior of the people in the com- 
munity, region, or State being evaluated. 

Therefore, whenever our company seeks a 
location in which to expand, we make two 
surveys. First, our real estate staff studies a 
community, using the orthodox criteria, 
Then our community relations staff at head- 
quarters surveys it from the standpoint of its 
business climate. 

BUSINESS CLIMATE 


Now what is business climate? It is a 
composite of a number of important factors 
which are controllable by the citizens and 
employers in a prospective location. Among 
these are: 

1. A progressive attitude on the part of 
political and civic leaders toward sound com- 
munity growth and city planning. 

2. Citizen understanding of community 
and business problems, 
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8. Honest, efficient government, supported 
by a safe majority of alert, intelligent voters 
who have the balanced best interests of the 
community at heart, 

4. An absence of unreasonable restrictive 
regulations and discriminatory taxes im- 
posed on business by the local and State 
governments. 

5, A sound working relationship between 
employers and employees as evidenced by an 
absence of unwarranted strikes and slow- 
downs over a number of years and, wherever 
collective bargaining contracts are in effect, a 
constructive and responsible union leader- 
ship which acts as the servant rather than 
the master of its membership. 

6. An adequate supply of people to fill em- 
ployment needs, people with good work atti- 
tudes, with required educational levels, and 
preferably, people who have some wnder- 
standing of how our business system operates 
and their stake in its success. 

7. Prevailing wage and salary rates which 
are fair to employees, but which, at the same 
time, enable employers to compete profitably. 

8, Adequate community services and facil- 
ities such as utilities, banks, hotels, shops, 
health facilities, and the required commer- 
cial services needed in operating a business. 

9. A social and cultural atmosphere that 
will attract and hold good professional em- 
ployees. This would include adequate 
schools, museums, libraries, little theaters, 
an enlightened press, radio and TV and an 
abundance of healthful recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

10, A serious-minded assumption of busi- 
ness citizenship responsibilities on the part 
of all employers in the community as evi- 
denced by consistently good employee rela- 
tions and couregeous leadership in civic and 
political affairs. 

Business climate, in other words, might be 
defined as: The total result of all external 
conditions affecting the cost and ease of op- 
erating a business in a community, region, or 
State.“ 

COMMUNITY ATTITUDE 

Many of these factors are intangible, as 
you can see, and many of them stem from 
the community's attitude toward business. 
Speaking of attitudes, let me quote the man- 
aging director of one of the many so-called 
industrial parks springing up around the 
country—as reported in the November 10 is- 
sue of the Providence Journal: 

“Community attitude has become an ex- 
ceptionally important factor to industry. 
Companies today do not want to be the 
panacea of the ills incurred by many com- 
munities, due to heavily increased residen- 
tial building and population. Most firms 
want to settle in an area that has shown 
foresight and progressiveness in solving its 
problems, that has carefully and logically 
zoned its areas to have adequate space for 
balanced residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial growth, New industry is not seeking to 
burden itself with the problems of communi- 
ties. 

“No businessman or industrialist is going 
to take a superficial glance at a State or com- 
munity, admire its fine residences, pictur- 
esque resorts, gardens, and parks, and decide 
here is the perfect location for his facilities. 
He will cut deep below the veneer and probe 
into the political background, tax records, 
the productivity of the people, the courage of 
the civic leadership, and the attitude of law- 
enforcement agencies. He will also seek 
counsel of the established companies to de- 
termine how they have fared under the poli- 
cies and practices of local and State govern- 
ments.” 

DISCOURAGING FACTORS 

Attitudes are reflected in many ways. For 
example, an unfavorable record of strikes 
and slowdowns over the years is probably 
one of the most discouraging factors of all 
to a prospective employer, 
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The physical condition of housing, shops, 
and neighborhoods is one of the most de- 
pendable attitude-indicators. What pros- 
pective employer wants to settle in a com- 
munity where people appear to be shift- 
less—where no one seems interested in clean- 
ing up, in painting his house and properly 
maintaining his personal property—or where 
slums and neighborhood blight, like ter- 
mites, keep eating away at the heart of the 
city? Such things indicate public apathy. 


Productivity is a reflection of work atti- 


tudes. Direct comparisons of turnover rates, 
safety records, plant absentee records, and 
on-the-spot observations tell much about 
work attitudes. 

Basically, the way a community measures 
up depends upon good understanding by the 
workers in that community of the simple 
economic facts of life and their individual 
stake in prosperous, expanding industry. We 
particularly like a town where a serious 
attempt is belng made both in the schools 
and in adult education to explain the basis 
of our high economic standard of living. 


TWO-WAY STREET 


Right here I should like to emphasize that 
measuring up is a two-way street and that 
employers have a prime responsibility for 
earning favorable community attitudes. At 
places where General Electric plants are lo- 
cated, we try continuously to deserve, and 
then to get, the warm understanding and 
approval and support of the community. 
We strive for this by doing right voluntarily 
in the area of employee pay and benefits; 
being a good taxpayer with no special bar- 
gains asked; purchasing materials and sup- 
Plies locally, where possible; and giving pro- 
portionately proper support to the needs of 
worthwhile charities. Of course, the mere 
doing of these things is only one part of the 
job. The other important part is to com- 
municate continuously with all members of 
the community to make sure they under- 
stand what is being done. Be discriminat- 
ing as to the employers you attract to your 
town. One bad apple employer can affect 
the whole barrel. 


WHAT INDUSTRY SEEKS 


Now with this general philosophy as a 
backdrop, let me tell you quickly what we 
look for when we survey a community. I 
have a sample report here with me. Let's 
call it Newtown. Let's see what's in it: 

First, what kind of people live here, how 
fast_is the population growing, what is the 
size of the reserve labor force? Is skilled 
labor available or will it have to be trained? 
If so, are there adequate vocational training 
facilities? In other words, what are the 
basic vital statistics and other information 
about the community that will affect the op- 
eration of the plant. 

Labor turnover rates, absenteeism, and 
good work habits are always much better 
in the more stable, conservative, and better 
educated communities and, as you know, 
these are very important to a business enter- 
prise. 

The next item is industrial makeup. 
Obviously, there is an advantage in having 
a community with an industrial background 
that is compatible with the type of product 
we wish to manufacture. It is also impor- 
tant, of course, that a community's economy 
be diversified in order to insure economic 
stability. We believe it is bad for both the 
community and the company when a com- 
munity is too dependent on one company. 
Accordingly, we try never to employ more 
than 6 percent of the total population or 
15 percent of the working population, 

BUSINESS FACILITIES 


The next series of consideration has to do 
with business facilities. These include such 
important items as transportation, utilities, 
banks, hotel facilities, and other specific 
services important to the operation of our 
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plant. Speaking of hotels, we find that a 
first-class hotel is, indeed, a wonderful asset 
fora community, It is a source of pride for 
the citizens of all ranks and a focal point for 
most of the leadership activities. Unfortu- 
ately, very few fine new hotels are being built 
because of the high initial cost per room, and 
the competition from motels and the un- 
even load factor. Perhaps our planners 
should be planning community hotels for the 
future that will contain a minimum of bed- 
rooms and a maximum of meeting rooms and 
feeding facilities. These latter facilities 
seem to be in the greatest demand by busi- 
ness. 

In addition to business facilities, it is im- 
portant that we also have adequate com- 
munity services both from the standpoint. 
of operating a plant and in order to attract 
and hold good employees. Here we make a 
careful check on such things as hospitals, 
churches, organizations, recreational facil- 
ities, and cultural opportunities. 

SCHOOLS 


One of the really important items in any 
business climate survey nowadays is the 
adequacy and quality of schools. What is 
the average teacher compensation? What 
is the expense per pupil? What is the 
teacher-pupil ratio? In several of our re- 
cent plant locations, the adequacy and 
quality of schools was considered to be at 
or near the top of the list by the depart- 
ment manager and his staff. This is not 
only important from the standpoint of pro- 
viding us with the best type of employees, 
but with our current shortage of technical 
personnel, it is dimcult to attract key people 
to a community unless there are good edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. 


Another aspect of this school item is the 


fuct that in some cases, it is almost manda- 
tory that the operation be close enough to 
work on a day-to-day basis with a technical 
university. > 

` The progressiveness, fairness, and courage 
of the local newspapers, radio and TV are 
a very important factor in our evaluation. 
Are they courageous? Do they provide com- 
munity leadership? Are they espousing local 
self-reliance and do it yourself or are they 
for increasing Government subsidies and 
regulation? 


GOVERNMENT COSTS 


Certainly one of the important cost fac- 
tors in operating a plant is cost of operating 
the local and State government. For in- 
stance, Newtown has a great many fine as- 
sets and would make an excellent location 
for certain types of operations; but perhaps 
one of its weaknesses is its debt position. At 
the present time its bonded indebtedness is 
$24 million which amounts to more than 
$200 per capita. On the other hand, in 
Newtown this may not be serious since it is 
n fast growing city and much of the debt will 
be absorbed by the expanding population. 
But then there Is still another side to this 
financial picture of Newtown. Forty percent 
of the property within the city Hmits is 
either Government owned or tax free because 

it is owned by schools and churches. This 
places an unusually heavy burden on in- 
dividuals and companies. who, in effect, help 
support the nontaxable property. 

But the financial position of the commu- 
nity is only one part of the Government pic- 
ture. There are many important Govern- 
mental considerations such as outright cor- 
ruption, inefficient administration, outdated 
codes, lack of law enforcement, unreasonable 
ordinances, The worst liability by far is a 
dual standard of law enforcement. In the 
recent McClellan investigations, the city po- 
lice were reluctant to prosecute the offenders, 
Speaking of codes, I read with interest this 
morning of Alexandria’s new minimum hous- 
ing code, the sole purpose of which, said 
Mayor Bendheim, is to eliminate what can 
truly be considered slums, 
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TAX RATE IMPORTANT 

Time permits mentioning only one addi- 
tional of the more than 60 factors surveyed 
in Newtown. It is the tax rate. And here 
I'd like to quote your own Jerome Pickard, 
research director of the economic develop- 
ment committee: 

“Though the real-estate tax rate and in- 
come taxes are most often quoted, actually, 
the significant tax factors are: 

“1. Total taxation (excepting Federal): 
State, county, and local, all taxes. 

“2. Community services provided in return 
for the taxes. Many communities and 
counties which loudly proclaim the virtue 
of low taxes are speaking of today, not to- 
morrow. Others are speaking merely of local 
tax rates. Communities which do not adver- 
tise low tax rates, may, in fact, offer the 
greatest bargains to prospective industry if 
their existing capital improvements are sub- 
stantial and services offered for industry and 
its personnel represent a good return for the 
taxpayment.” 

To. that I say, amen. 

x THE HOUSING SITUATION 


Now another factor which cannot be 
passed over lightly is the housing situation. 
This, of course, is especially true where large 
numbers of people would have to be trans- 
ferred to the new plant location. Taking 
Newtown again as an example, here we have 
a very attractive situation, with a large sup- 
ply of fine homes at very reasonable prices 
and a wide selection of homes and apart- 
ments for rent at low rates. More impor- 
tantly for tomorrow, each neighborhood is 
vigilantly protecting itself against that 
great killer—urban blight. 

Labor attitudes, although an Intangible, 
have a vital bearing on the success of the 
prospective plant. Sure, the type of man- 
agement in a plant has a great deal to do 
with the productivity of people. On the 
other hand, anyone who travels around from 
one part of the country to another knows 
there are differences in productivity and 
dependability of people from one place to 
another. In some cases, this increased pro- 
ductivity amounts to as much as 60 to 80 
percent. No sensible employer is interested 
in putting a new plant in a community 
where poor labor attitudes result in con- 
tinual lost time, labor-management argu- 
ments, feather-bedding, jurisdictional dis- 
putes, and so on. 

CREATING JOBS 


So much for what we look for in a com- 
munity. Now, to my second point, let me 
make a few hesitant suggestions as to what 
this region might do to bring in more jobs 
that quantitatively and qualitatively can 
help satisfy the ever-expanding population. 
First, I would not carry on a mail-order 
business by sending out expensive brochures 
or investing heavily in advertising the region. 

Having formerly been advertising manager 
for our company, I fully understand the 
power of advertising—but I have grave skep- 
ticism as to the value of much of the eco- 
nomic development advertising and promo- 
tion I have been seeing. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston con- 
ducted a study about industrial development 
programs in New England which brought out 
some interesting revelations on the use of 
advertising and promotional materials. 
Depth interview techniques were employed 
to sound out the attitudes of nearly 100 men 
who are responsible for selecting industrial 
locations for their companies. 

ADVERTISING SURVEY 

Three of the conclusions of the survey 
are of particular interest to many in this 
group because you are representative of 
smaller communities, and I assume do not 
have unlimited funds at your disposal for 
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your development activities. These findings 
showed that: 

1. Media advertising is generally the most 
questionable use of industrial development 
funds. The great majority of executives who 
make location decisions reported that they 
were not at all interested or affected by the 
great amounts of competitive advertising of 
various industrial areas which appear in the 
newspapers or periodicals. ' 

2. Most promotional brochures are a waste 
of money. There seem to be only two oc- 
casions when a brochure might be helpful. 
First, if it contains factual material which 
can help the company appraise the location, 
and second, if the company just happens to 
be looking for a site in a particular area 
when a brochure about that area arrives. 

3. Personal contact and service is the most 
effective industrial \promotion technique. 
The exetutives clearly emphasized their feel- 
ing that direct solicitation made the greatest 
impression. 

MAKE HONEST APPRAISAL 


A far better investment of your time and 
funds is to make a completely honest and 
objective appraisal of your liabilities and 
then to embark on a program to correct 
them, 

The New York Journal of Commerce con- 
ducted a survey last spring to determine 
what mistakes development groups make in 
their efforts to induce industry to locate in 
their towns and States. Three-fourths of the 
areas replying ranked failure to analyze their 
own qualifications as the most serious mis- 
take. One of my associates, who has sur- 
veyed hundreds of towns as possible plant 
locations, tells me the best impression was 
made by a community which had not only 
analyzed its situation thoroughly, but had a 
Usting of weak conditions as well as the 

strong ones, along with a program for im- 
proving the weak ones. Communities that 
seek to attract industry with promotional 
programs which attempt to sweep shortcom- 
ings under the rug are making a grave error. 
They fool no one but themselves. 

There are a number of survey forms avail- 
able to analyze the strengths and weaknesses 
of a community. We have developed our 
own Guide to Making a Business Climate 
Appraisal which contains 187 questions. 
These questions are considered in determin- 
ing a new plant location. The guide is also 
used by operating management at our pres- 
ent plant locations to pinpoint outside con- 
ditions affecting their business operation and 
to determine what constructive action they 
can take for their improvement, The United 
States Chamber also offers a very useful ap- 
praisal guide. 

FOUR STEPS TO TAKE 


The appraisal is part of a better business 
climate plan which we recommend to all of 
our local operating managers. It has four 
recommended steps: 

I. Make the business climate appraisal. 

2. Determine short and long-range goals 
for improving poor or deteriorating elements 
in the business climate. 

3. Schedule company and employee activi- 
ties which will help to achieve these goals. 

4. Work cooperatively with other employ- 
ers and civic leaders who are interested in 
taking the same approach to business cli- 
mate improvement, t 

You see, not all of our managers tan 
operate plants in communities where em- 
ployees and community neighbors eagerly 
oo te on a something-for-something 
basis to make their business enterprises suc- 
cessful, Many of our managers must con- 
tinue to operate in communities where poor 
business climate practices eat up most of 
the gains in new technology and improved 
management practices, 

To them we say, don't curse the dark- 
ness—light a candle. Don't complain about 

the climate, do something about it. 
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GAINING COOPERATION 


It is amazing to me to see how eagerly 
and effectively employees and civic leaders 
will cooperate if we will but show them the 
relationship between our goals and their 
goals and explain how they can be helpful. 

With America industrializing so rapidly, 
the dsy is coming when there will be no 
new frontiers where business can move to 
start life anew. 

The challenge now, particularly for large 
parts of the eastern seaboard which are 
farthest removed from industry's frontiers, 
is to plan for tomorrow as well as today 
and to make no little plans. Your planning 
should include a vigorous attack on such 
problems as urban decay, new approaches to 
mass transportation, industrial parks or 
other provision for business expansion, 19th 
century building codes, taxation that in- 
hibits rather than encourages the providing 
of new jobs for an expanding population; 
local and State legislation and law enforce- 
ment that steadily creates abuse of power by 
either unions or management. 


WISEST PLANNING 


The wisest planners will give particular 
attention to individual and community atti- 
tudes and morals. Through the help of 
schools, churches, and the press they can 
make it fashionable once more to give an 
honest day's work for a good day's pay; to 
make something for nothing unfashionable; 
to obey the moral manmade laws when no 
policeman is around; to explain the great 
role of private business in creating ever 
higher standards of living for a free people. 
* Just one more suggestion. As a starter, 
why not make a survey of 50 of your present 
employees. Ack them to name three things 
that will help them grow and prosper most. 
Ask them if they are planning to expand in 
this area, and why. Ask them if they would 
advise other manufacturers to locate in this 
area, If they say, as one respondent down 
east said, “Yes, my competitors,” then you 
better conduct a depth interview with them. 

Gentlemen, I know of few efforts on your 
part that would make a more favorable im- 
pression on new-plant-site shoppers than 
such a realistic search for your real prob- 


, lems as a basis for your future planning. 


In closing I salute you for this day's 
vigorous attack on your problem. 


Unfair Penalty on Circulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by David Lawrence entitled “Un- 
fair Penalty on Circulation,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 5, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNFAIR PENALTY ON CIRCULATION 
(By David Lawrence) 
DISCRIMINATION SEEN IN MAIL RATE PLAN 
BASED ON NUMBER OF READERS 

Only 22 years ago the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in a unanimous opinion, 
ruled that governmental authority in Amer- 
ica must never be used under the guise of 
the taxing power to penalize publications of 
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large circulation as against those of smaller 
circulation. To do this was held to be a vio- 
lation of the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which forbids the enactment of any 
law that abridges the freedom of the press. 

Yet last week in the United States Senate, 
28 Democrats and 5 Republicans voted to 
do that very thing when they demanded 
higher postal rates be imposed on publica- 
tions of larger circulation than on publica- 
tions of smaller circulation. Fortunately, 
39 Republicans and 18 Democrats combined 
to defeat the attempt. But there still re- 
mains a provision of the same kind in the 
bill originally passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatlves and which soon will be consid- 
ered by a conference committee of both 
Houses. 

This correspondent remembers well the 
1986 decision of the Supreme Court because 
it was a big news story at the time. The 
State of Louisiana, under the pressure of its 
Governor, the late Huey Long, had enacted 
as a reprisal against the larger newspapers 
of the State a law dividing all newspapers 
into two classes—those with less than and 
those with more than 20,000 circulation. A 
special tax of 2 percent was levied on the 
gross receipts on all advertisements pub- 
lished in the newspapers of larger circula- 
tion, but this was not applied to the news- 
papers of smaller circulation, 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
said the effect of the tax would be to curtail 
the amount of revenue realized from adver- 
tising and would involve a direęt tendency 
to restrict circulation and then added: “It 
might well result in destroying both adver- 
tising and circulation.” . 

What is most interesting to note about 
this form of censorship is that it has been 
tried many times before, tn fact as early as 
1712 when the British Parliament imposed 
a special tax on all newspapers and upon 
advertisements. Justice Sutherland, who 
wrote the Supreme Court's opinion in 1936 
reviewed the history of such laws in England 
and said that these taxes constituted one of 
the factors that aroused the American col- 
onists to protest, and that the American 
Revolution “really began when, in 1765, the 
British Government sent stamps for news- 
paper duties to the American colonies.” 

Justice Sutherland referred to such im- 
posts as “taxes on knowledge.” Speaking of 
the Louisiana law's attempt td classify news- 


papers by circulation and to put a special 


tax on advertising, the Supreme Court 
opinion says: z 

“It is seen to be a deliberate and calcu- 
lated device in the guise of a tax to limit 
the circulation of information to which the 
public is entitled by virtue of the constitu- 
tional guaranties. A free press stands as 
one of the great interpreters between the 
government and the people. To allow it to 
be fettered is to fetter ourselves.“ 

Senator MIKE MONRONEY, of Oklahoma, 
Democrat, said bluntly to the Senate last 
week that the imposition of higher postal 
rates on large-circulation magazines than 
on smaller Ones would penalize a magazine 
because it had a large circulation, He added: 

“If a publishing firm Is able to build up 
a circulation of one of its Own magazines 
to 3 million or 5 million copies, should we 
penalize it because the public wants to buy” 
the magazine? * * * I do not believe Con- 
grees should legislate in that way.” 

Publishing companies of all kinds, of 
course, must pay the same general taxes ss 
any other profitmaking enterprises, There 
is no doubt that the Post Office Department 
needs more money, and certainly the news- 
papers and magazines should pay the in- 
creased costs for transportation of their 
issues in the mails when it is conclusively 
ascertained by an impartial commission of 
accountants, authorized by Congress, just 
what such costs actually involve. But dis- 
crimination in postal rates as between pub- 
lications of the same kind is a violation of 
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the Constitution, not only because it de- 
prives them of equal protection of the laws 
under the fifth amendment, but because it 
is also an infringement on the first amend- 
ment. 

The weight per copy—and not the total 
circulation—says Senator Monroney, is the 
only sound way to measure the rates that 
should be paid for postage by publishers. 

It is significant that in the debate last 
week there were various references made by 
Senators to the editorial views held by pub- 
lications which they dislike, and the infer- 
ence was left that some Senators were voting 
in reprisal against certain publications of 
larger circulation of whose content they dis- 
approve for political reasons. Thus is the 
Bill of Rights trampled upon by some of the 
very men who take pride in calling them- 
selves liberals. 


Oil Imports 
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~ HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the testimony of Mr. C. E. 
Brehm, of Mount Vernon, Ill., before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
March 4. 

Mr. Brehm, president of the Tri-State 
Independent Oil Producers and Land 
Owners Association, in his testimony be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
was representing the independent oil 
producers of Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. 

In his testimony, Mr. Brehm urged 
more positive and stricter limitations of 
excess oil imports: 

My name is C. E. Brehm. 1 live in Mount 
Vernon, II. I am an independent producer 
of crude oll and president of the Tri-State 
Independent Oil Producers and Land Owners 
Association. Our organization represents 
the small independent producers operating 
in Ulinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

By way of background I would like you to 
know that in 1956 in Illinois, independents 
drilled 80 percent of the total 3,650 oil wells 
drilled, in Indiana we drilled 97 percent of 
the 606 wells drilled, and in Kentucky, also, 
independents accounted for 97 percent of the 
total 1,866 wells drilled. 5 

We want to continue to do this important 
job and, in so doing, we are helping the econ- 
omies and tax revenues of these three States. 
For example, our county records show that 
during the year 1956, Henderson County 
alone produced 3,168,112 barrels of oll, there- 
fore returning to the county over $92,274.88 
in road funds and to the State almost twice 
this amount. This being in addition to the 
annual ad valorem taxes, The total 1956 
&ssessed value of oil properties in Henderson 
County was $9,041,625. This oil property 
Paid a total county tax in 1956 of $185,353.31, 
this in addition to the road-fund tax 
and State tax. We also feel that we are 

an important contribution to the 
ang Government and to national secu- 

y. 

But cheap-to-produce foreign oll imports 
are supplanting domestic production with 
increasingly serious effects in our area. This 
brief tabulation will show what I mean. 
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Total number of wells drilled and rigs 


active in the tristate area 

Pe t 
1056 1957 [increase 

or de- 

crease 
2, 708 —28 
0 —t 
1. 881 —2¹ 
4. 838 -4 

Avorage number rotary rigs 
Active: 
iner seer enrenne 7 m 


You can see that total number`of wells 
drilled is down an average of 24 percent from 
1956 to 1957. The average number of active 
drilling rigs is down 31 percent. 

On a personal basis I have averaged drill- 
ing 90 wells per year from 1947 through 1956. 
In 1957 I drilled only 68 and in the first 5 
months of my fiscal year, September 1, 
1957, to February 1, 1958, only 26 wells. 
Further, all our equipment has been shut 
down since the first of January 1958 except 
for the drilling of 3 wells made necessary 
by prior commitment. Our company has 
not yet turned to secondary recovery oil 
to keep our production rate up, but if we 
and others must do so, it will not be very 
long before exploration is completely halted 
and no new production will be found to re- 
place that being used up at present. 

The chairman of the board of one of the 
major purchasing companies of this area re- 
cently stated his company intended to 
spend fifteen to twenty million dollars con- 
structing a pipeline extension which will 
bring foreign oil from the eastern seaboard 
to the company’s Kentucky refinery. This, 
in spite of statements from the same oil 
purchaser that there is an oversupply of 
crude oil, It is obvious that there is to be 
a severe and increasing curtailment of drill- 
ing and exploration here at home. 

Another example of what is happening in 
our area as a direct result of foreign oil im- 
ports is the situation explained recently by 
the assistant treasurer of the Farm Bureau 
Oll Co., Inc., the largest supplier of petro- 
leum products in Indiana. He stated that 
east coast refineries at one time were sup- 
plied by domestic crude, chiefly from the 
gulf coast, but as Middle East crude began 
moving into the east coast this domestic 
crude had to find another market. As a re- 
sult a large part of this gulf coast crude 
is now moving into Middle West refining 
areas and thus reducing the demand for 
Illinois Basin crude. 

An editorial appearing December 19, 1957, 
in our local area paper titled “A Crises in 
Local Economy,” states in part as follows: 

“Few people recognize this problem. Lo- 

cally it is of vital interest because a recent 
reduction in the price of crude oil has an 
adverse effect on the economy of the area, 
The fear harbored is that the independent 
producer will cease developing new fields un- 
fair market and that foreign oil will take its 
place. The effect will be felt in Henderson 
and surrounding area.” 

This situation has created a great amount 
of serious economic instability in our area 
and has been caused directly by unreliable 
Middle East crude oil imports. 

Men responsible for discovering crude: oil 
reserves cannot afford to spend their money 
in this hazardous business of looking for 
new oil reserves unless they can sell their 
product already discovered. Unless you find 
this oil you do not have an oil reserve, and 
that is where national security comes in. 
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It is only the oil that we know Is there that 
can be counted on in times of national 
emergency. 

In conclusion it is our belief that when 
Congress ed this problem and set 
forth a provision for relief in the 1955 Trade 
Agreements Act it intended this law to be 
used. It has not been used yet. It is our 
hope that the Congress will now take more 
positive action and thus prevent our domes- 
tic industry from being drowned in a flood 
of imports, 


13th Anniversary of the Communist 
Takeover of Rumania 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that today, March 6, marks the 
13th anniversary of the Communist take- 
over of Rumania. In that connection, 
I would like to read the text of a letter 
dated March 4 which I have received 
from Mr. Mihail Farcasanu, president of 
the League of Free Rumanians, 1056 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y.: 

I take the liberty of drawing your atten- 
tion to the date of March 6, which marks the 
tragic anniversary of the Soviet Communist 
enslavement of Rumania 13 years ago. 

It is important, we believe, that notwith- 
standing the official expediency veil of a 
status quo technical recognition, the real 
situation of Russian enslavement and the 
denial of human rights should be recalled, 

The Russians had hardly put their signa- 
ture on the Yalta declaration, when by the 
use of overwhelming military force, they re- 
placed the legal Rumanian Government of 
General Radescu with a Moscow-sponsored 
Communist puppet regime. This took place 
at a time when the whole Rumanian Army 
was fighting on the front, alongside the Al- 
lies. The field thus being free, Vishinsky and 
Malinovski, with the help of the Russian 
tanks, were able to perform this coup in 
Bucharest by occupying the Government 
buildings and key institutions and exercising 
the whole gamut of their terror tactics on 
the helpless population, 

Nevertheless, this Communist stooge Gov- 
ernment has been recognized by the Western 
Powers and later even elected to member- 
ship in the United Nations. The peace treaty 
concluded with this norirepresentative Com- 
munist Government has been totally disre- 
garded by them. They proceeded during 
this entire period with the Kremlin-planned 
sovietization and exploitation-of the country. 

The Russians took control of the vast oil 
resources of Rumania and all other indus- 
trial enterprises. Political and religious per- 
secution, deportations, confiscation of prop- 
erty, and total denial of the most elemen- 
tary human rights have been as elsewhere 
the methods of Communist oppressive rule. 
Forced labor has been utilized on a large 
scale, culminating in the Danube-Black Sea 
project with its thousands of dead and now 
in the Danube Delta camp other thousands 
are doomed to a similar fate, Yet the strong 
pro-American feelings of the Rumanian peo- 
ple have not been shaken and a deep-rooted 
passive resistance constantly harasses the 
Communist government and disrupts its 
Kremlin-directed schemes. 
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It is the potentialities of such situations 
behind the Iron Curtain on which is based 
Moscow's concern with the United States 
attitude toward the occupied East Europe. 
It would help enormously the Soviets to 
consolidate their rule over a hostile popula- 
tion looking with hope to the West, if she 
could bring the United States to officially 
sidetrack the issue of central and eastern 
Europe. 

May I add that the longing for freedom of 
the millions behind the Iron Curtain is a 
powerful latent ally, to whom in these times 
of crises moral support should be given 
whenever possible. 

We would be deeply grateful if you could 
‘mention in some way in Congress this sad 
occasion of the Soviet seizure of Rumania 
on the 6th of March 13 years ago. 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that it is appro- 
priate to recall to the enslaved people of 
Rumania as well as all other captive 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain the fact 
that the great majority of the peoples of 
the free world are hoping and praying 
for the day of their liberation and have 
the utmost confidence that that day will 
surely and inevitably come to pass. 
Further, I think they should also be 
reminded that this Government has re- 
peatedly and recently made it crystal 
clear that it believes in the freely exer- 
cised right of self-determination for the 
captive peoples of Eastern Europe and 
still adheres to the position that such a 
topic properly belongs on the agenda of 
any future so-called summit conference, 
in the event this ever comes to pass. 
I hope the observance of this sad occa- 
sion will help to keep alive the spirit of 
freedom and independence in the hearts 
of the people of Rumania. 


The American’s Creed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp’s Appendix some 
important words that we need to re- 
member always. I refer to the Ameri- 
can's Creed. Reference was made to 
this in the American Legion magazine on 
page 9 of the March issue. 

There is nothing that I can add to 
these beautifully simple words but I can 
and do express the wish that every 
American could have a copy of this creed 
to be placed in a prominent spot in his 
home, office or school. The author of 
this creed is that noted patriot, William 
Tyler Page. 

One of my lawyer friends and com- 
rades, John E. Devereux, of Chicago, 
called this to my attention in a recent 
letter to me. Mr. Devereux is well 
known for his activities in the interest 
of America in behalf of the American 


Legion. . 
THE AMERICAN’S- CREED 
I believe in the United States of America 


as a government of the people, by the people, 
Tor the people; whose just powers are derived 
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from the consent of the governed; a de- 
mocracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their Uves and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
and to defend it against all enemies. 

WILLIAM TYLER PAGE. 


A Sign of the Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am in- 
cluding a page advertisement in the Mex- 
ico Ledger, of Mexico, Mo., by the Citi- 
zen’s Committee for a Strong America 
Based on a Sound Economy, and also 
append a related editorial from the 
Ledger by Robert L. White, one of the 
ablest editorial writers in America: 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Hon, James T. BLAIR, Jr., 

Governor of Missouri, The Executive 

Office, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 

Senator from Missouri, Senate Office 

Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 

Senator from Missouri, Senate Office 

Butiding, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Missourt Representative, Ninth Con- 
gressional District, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We are deeply concerned 
about the future of our Nation, and we feel 
it imperative that you take immediate action 
to safeguard our country from without and 
our economy from within. 

The very life of our Nation and the free- 
dom of generations to come may well depend 
on the wisdom and unselfish courage of our 
present leaders who must solve the most vital 
problems that have ever confronted America. 

The additional billions of dollars required 
for national security in this atomic-space age 
will be spent because the American people 
demand that America be strong and that 
national defense be given top priority. 

On the other hand, we are seriously con- 
cerned at the tendency of some people to 
demand greatly increased spending on non= 
essential Government programs at a time 
when the Nation’s safety and economy are 
threatened. Nonessential Government ex- 
penditures should be postponed or elimi- 
nated, or in any event greatly curtailed dur- 
ing this critical period. 

We know that we are facing years of Com- 
munist threats requiring an American econ- 
omy which must continue sound and strong 
in order to survive. 8 

Actions that yield only temporary results 
or fleeting benefits may, in the long run, 
tend to undermine our economy as a whole 
and weaken our ability to maintain a con- 
tinuing strong national defense and a sound 
national economy. 

We are alarmed at the reports of continued 


The 


_ waste, duplication, and inefficiency in-many 
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Government operations. To correct these 
conditions is a big job but it must be done 
now when the fate of our national economy, 
the basis of our national defense, is at stake. 

In the face of reduced business activity, the 
public is indignant and alarmed at the con- 
tinuing rise in the cost of living, the de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar and 
the increasing costs of doing business—and 
they want Congress to do something about 
it now. 

In view of the present critical circum- 
stances we insist that our leaders in Gov- 
ernment approach these problems and deci- 
sions on a nonpartisan, unselfish, and en- 
tirely constructive basis, that will assure 
maximum results for national security and 
business recovery. 

The great majority of the people are will- 
ing to make the necessary sacrifices and to 


put forth the extra effort for the safety and 


strength of our country. 

We feel that this crucial period is no 
time for self-interest pressure groups to 
promote selfish advantage through actions 
that will inflate living costs. All groups and 
individual citizens must be prepared to make 
sacrifices and cancel, postpone or modify 
actions that create inflationary pressures and 
force higher prices. 

These pressures must be restrained lest 
they do serious and continuing damage to 
our economy and add greatly to the dollar 
cost of national defense due to higher 
production costs. 

We will do our part and we expect business 
industry, labor, and our public officials to do 
the same. ‘ 

The success and leadership of the United 
States, in peace and in war, has been due to 
a large degree, to the preeminence of Ameri- 
can production. An attitude of helpful and 
constructive understanding by government 
toward this basic fact will be most impor- 
tant in building stronger confidence and 
stimulating all segments of the economy. 
This is the proven method of helping to 
bring an upturn in business conditions and 
an Increase in employment, 

This confidence on the part of the Ameri- 
can people in business is essential to build 
and maintain the strong economy necessary 
to support the cost of enlarged national de- 
Tense and an expanded economy. 

A united effort by the people and their 
representatives can solve these problems, 

Respectfully, 

Mexico, Mo., Citizens’ Committee for a 
Strong America, Based on a Sound 
Economy: J. B. Arthur, Judge George 
Adams, Arthur D. Bond, Bradford 
Brett, Ray B. Carroll, Alan Coatsworth, 
W. R. Courtney, Dr. Thomas L. Dwyer, 
Frank Edwards, Paul Kern, John Er- 
del. Lowell Hagan, L. B. Hawthorne. 
Maurice Kemp, William S. Lowe, Elmer 
MaGee, Herbert Morris, Mize Morris, 
Edward P. O'Brien, Herbert B. Plun- 
kett, George Stahl, Walter G. Staley, 

e Hollis Stolte, Col. C. R. Stribling. 


ABOUT SPENDING FOR YOU, AND AGAINST You 


There are two kinds of sputnik spending. 

One is for you; and one is for Russia. 

The sputnik spending that is for you has 
to do with the defense of your Nation. 

Your Nation is challenged today, perhaps 
more seriously than at any time since the 
British burned Washington in the War of 
1812. 

The Russian sputnik was the key, It 
proved to all people that the Russians have 
applied themselves fully to the ultimate 
weapon—the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, 

Their 1,126 pound Sputnik II—the one now 
circling this earth with a dead dog inside it— 
proved the Russians have developed the pro- 
pulsion for all the needed, and all the 
explosive-head weight needed to—to threat- 
en this Nation, 
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The two missing components needed to 
wrap their steel fingers about the neck of 
the free American—your neck—is guidance 
and reentry. 

Both are sure to come from the top scien- 
tific minds already plowing day-and-night 
this fantastic Red battlefield. 

So, one kind of sputnik spending is for 
you—to defend you against this Russian 
progress; to help our Nation catch up, pass, 
and plunge ahead of the Reds to establish, 
God willing, this Nation for generations to 
come as the unassailable citadel of freedom 
and decency on earth. 

The other kind of spxtnik spending is 
against you—for Russia. 


It is for nonessential United States Gov- 


ernment spending. It is for waste, duplica- 
tion, inefficiency in your Government. It is 
against this kind of spending that 24 
Mexicoans run a full-page ad in today's 
Ledger, reproducing their letter to the Presi- 
dent, the Missouri Senators, and to Mr. 
Cannon. 

Unessential sputnik spending drains the 
lifeblood from our greatest weapon—the 
American free-enterprise system. Weaken 
that system with higher and higher costs, 
higher and higher prices for the wherewith- 
all of day-to-day living, slashing the value of 
our dollar—and you have helped Russia. 

Perhaps, you have helped Russia to the 
world. 

This second, needless sputnik spending 
must be prevented. 

It can be. 

All we have to do Is insist on it, back up 
our leaders in Government when they rise 
above pressure groups, rise above special-in- 
terest groups, rise above ali but the needed 
absolutely imperative—spending of your tax 
money for the defense of the Nation. 


Resolution Urging Increase in President's 
Budget for Reclamation in Kansas, for 
Fiscal Year 1959 


. 
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Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's fiscal 1959 budget, 
Presumably reflecting the .administra- 
tion’s rigid economic policy designed to 
“balance the budget or bust,” called for 
no new reclamation project starts, 
among other domestic program cutbacks. 

Approximately 1 month after the 
President presented his January budget 
message to the Congress, the press re- 
ported that the White House was con- 
sidering a new program of reclamation 
Projects that may be launched as part 
of the administration’s overall effort to 
reverse the current business decline.” 

I can only hope that the administra- 
tion is better equipped to handle the 
economic remedy than it is the diag- 
nosis. In so hoping, I should like to join 
with and lend my support to, more than 
200 Kansans, from many sections of the 
State, who have signed the following 
resolution urging increases in President 
Eisenhower's budget for reclamation in 
Kansas for 1959: 
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RESOLUTION URGING INCREASE IN PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET ror RECLAMATION IN KANSAS, FOR 
Fiscal. Year 1959 


Whereas it is our belief that the economic 
progress and development of our region is 
dependent upon our being freed from the 
recurring ravages of drought and flood, and 
we strongly feel that continued construction 
of reclamation projects is necessary to our 
long-term economic prosperity; and 

Whereas our respective communities are 
suffering severe economic reverses, caused by 
a succession of years of drought, superim- 
posed on the generally low state of the agri- 
cultural economy, and therefore are greatly 
in need of-the stimulus of sustained or in- 
creased public works p and 

Whereas irrigation offers relief of farm 
problems in the plains area by providing for 
adjustments in farming practices, since 
islands of irrigation can support an increase 
in livestock operations by assuring a stable 
local feed supply; and 

Whereas in view of the current national 
recession, going public works programs 
should not be curtailed, and additional proj- 
ects should be readied for construction in 
order that, if the economic picture becomes 
worse, a pronounced upturn in worthwhile 
public-works expenditures could be insti- 
‘tuted rather than resorting to leaf-ra 
projects; and z d 

Whereas, in our preoccupation with the 
race with the Soviet Union into space, we 
are losing the race In the fleld of water re- 
sources development, a concern which has 
caused a resolution to be introduced in Con- 
gress to conduct hearings on a memorandum 
of the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interlor and Insular affairs, entitled, “Re- 
lationships of River and Related Water 
Resources Development Programs of United 
States, Soviet Russia, and (Red) China”; and 

Whereas going construction programs can 
be stopped and restarted, or slowed down 
only with increased costs to the Government 
and the water users; and 

Whereas the various segments of the recla- 
mation program the Kansas River Basin 
are inadequately ‘provided for in the Presi- 
dent's budget request for fiscal year 1959, 
specifically as follows: 

(a) Bostwick division. The proposed budg- 
et allows no funds for construction of 
block III of the Kansas-Bostwick Irrigation 
District, which will entall at least a year's 
delay in completing~the district's system. 
This stretchout of construction places an 
additional financial burden on the district 
on two counts: (1) Uneconomical rate of 
construction increases costs of the distribu- 
tion system to be repaid by the district and 
(2) compels the district to maintain a sys- 
tem not yet delivering water to its de- 
signed capacity. Such increased costs 
threaten the limit of the repayment ability 
of the water users as estimated m negotiat- 
ing the repayment contract. An appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1959 of $2,136,000 would 
be required to carry out an orderly pro- 
gram of construction without undue delay 
in final delivery of water to the entire unit. 

(b) Webster unit. The storage facility for 
this project was completed in 1956, the irri- 
gation pool was filled last year, so that water 
can be applied to farm lands as soon as 
canals and laterals are constructed. A re- 
payment contract between the Webster Irri- 
gation District and the Government has been 
executed and confirmed by the district court. 
The proposed budget will finance for fiscal 
year 1959 only one-half of the program re- 
quired for most economical rate of construc- 
tion. An economical rate of construction, 
without undue delay in final full utilization 
of the water supply for irrigation, would re- 
quire an appropriation of $2,218,000 for fiscal 
year 1959, 
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(c) Cedar Bluff unit. Cedar Bluff Dam 
and Reservoir was completed in 1951. The 
reservoir was filled that year and the irri- 
gation pool has been maintained at near 
capacity ever since. The dam served notably 
in curbing flood damages in 1951 and again 
in 1957, but full use of the reservoir will 
not be made until the canals and laterals 
are bulit to deliver water to the project 
lands, All necessary work has been done by 
the Bureau of Reclamation for immediate 
completion of this unit which is already 75 
percent complete. A petition for organiza- 
tion of Cedar Bluff Irrigation District No. 6 
has been signed by a substantial majority 
of the landowners. Hearing on such petition 
will be held by the chief engineer of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture on April 
24, 1958. No funds are included in the pro- 
posed fiscal year 1959 budget to construct 
the required irrigation facilities. These fa- 
cilities are seriously needed to improve and 
Stabilize the economy of the area. An 
amount of $700,000 would be required to 
initiate an orderly program of construction 
in fiscal year 1959. 

(d) Almena unit. All required steps have 
been met to start construction on this proj- 
ect.. A definite pian report has been approved 
by the commissioner and an irrigation dis- 
trict has been formed. Norton Dam and 
Reservoir, the principle feature of the proj- 
ect, will give essentially complete flood pro- 
tection to the city of Norton and other com- 
munities and farm lands from above Norton 
to the mouth of Prairie Dog Creek. This 
area has suffered repeated flood damage and 
remains under constant threat from the 
highly erratic flows of Prairie Dog Creek. The 
city of Norton is badly In need of the mu- 
nicipal water supply from Norton Reservoir, 
since the present. supply does not meet mini- 
mum standards to provide for health and 
fire protection of the community. The city 
of Norton has agreed to terms of a contract 
with the Government for repaying the allo- 
cated cost of the water supply. The Almena 
Irrigation District has passed a resolution 
agreeing to the repayment provisions asked 
of them. The district is collecting taxes to 
meet predevelopment expenses, and farmers 
are at a disadvantage in planning their op- 
erations, while waiting to see when Congress 
will initiate the construction. It is esti- 
mated that an appropriation of $1 million 
is required in fiscal year 1959 for the initial 
year’s construction, 

(e) Kanopolis unit. This is an authorized 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project on 
which a definite plan report is being pre- 
pared. Local interests are active in urging 
the early completion of such a report with 
a view to initiating construction in fiscal 
year 1960. A water supply for the unit has 
already been developed through regulation 
of the Smoky Hill River by Cedar Biuff and 
Kanopolis Reservoirs. The water has been 
available since 1951 and is not being used. 
The early utilization of the water supply will 
hasten the economic stabilization of the com- 
munity by the irrigation of 18,500 acres of 
productive land. The Government mas al- 
ready spent a considerable amount of money 
in advance planning. The sponsoring com- 
mittee is circulating a petition for irrigation 
district organization and the local sentiment 
is such that the organization should be com- 
plete this summer. It is urged that $100,000 
be made available for fiscal year 1959 to 
hasten compietion of the definite plan so that 
construction funds can be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1960. 2. 6 

(f) Glen Elder unit: This unit has been 
authorized as a part of the Missouri River 
Basin project. Funds are required to com- 
plete a definite plan report in fiscal year 1959 
to permit a start of construction in fiscal year 
1960. Some 20,000 to 25,000 acres of land can 
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be developed through regulation of Solomon 
River flows by construction of Glen Elder 
Dam and Reservoir. In addition to the 
irrigation development, the reservoir will 
meet important requirements in flood con- 
trol and municipal water supply. The reser- 
voir is a major component in the compre- 
hensive flood-control plan for the entire 
Kansas River Basin as well as for the more 
immediate protection of the Solomon Valley. 
Severe local flood damages were incurred as 
late as last summer, The city of Beloit, as 
well as some of the smaller communities in 
the valley, has a critical municipal water 
supply problem which could be met by con- 
struction of the reservoir. From both a short- 
and long-time view, the area is greatly in 
need of an economic boost. Loss of popula- 
tion and sharp decline of economic activity 
are giving great concern to residents of Be- 
loit and Mitchell County. Local sponsors of 
the Glen Elder unit have organized a group 
known as citizens for Glen Elder Dam. They 
report very favorable sentiment among farm- 
ers for organization of an irrigation district. 
A sum of $200,00 should be provided to insure 
completion of a definite plan report in fiscal 
year 1959. 

(g) Potential but unauthorized units: To 
provide a continuing program of water re- 
source development in the Kansas River 
Basin, some attention must be given to po- 
tential but as yet unauthorized additions to 
the Missouri River Basin project. Such proj- 
ects include, but are not limited to the Nel- 
son Buck unit on Beaver Creek, the Ellis 
unit on Big Creek, and irrigation potential 
in connection with some eight tributary res- 
ervoirs in the lower Kaw Basin, currently 
under study by the Corps of Engineers as 
part of the basin’s comprehensive flood-con- 
trol requirements: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be asked to insure orderly progress 
on the Bureau of Reclamation’s program in 
the Kansas River Basin, by making available 
appropriations for fiscal year 1959, as follows: 

(a) Bostwick division, $2,136,000 or $1,000,- 
000 in addition to the provision in the Presi- 
dent's budget. 

(b) Webster unit, $2,218,000 or $1,000,000 
in addition to the Provision in the Presi- 
dent's budget. 

(c) Cedar Bluff unit, $700,000 in lieu of no 
provision in the President's budget. 

(d) Almena unit, $1,000,000 in lieu of no 
provision in the President's budget. 

(e) Kanopolis unit, $100,000. 

(f) Glen Elder unit, $200,000. 

(g) Potential but unauthorized units, 
$100,000; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each member of the Kansas delega- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
with the petition that every effort be made to 
induce Congress to make the provisions 
stated herein. 


Recession in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON, PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished Associated Press eco- 
nomics writer, Mr. Sterling F. Green of 
AP’s Washington bureau, is writing a 
series of reports on the economic state 
of the Nation. This series is based on 
interviews by AP men throughout the 
country with persons in various walks 
of life, from jobless janitors to chamber 
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of commerce executives. I include here 
the first of Mr. Green’s articles from 
the March 2 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star: 
DOWNTRENDS PUT CHILL ON ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 


(By Sterling F. Green) 


How's business? Not bad, really; lots of 
dollars changing hands, But not good, 
either, because the trends are wrong. 

Unemployment is going uphill, production 
downhill. Signs of the promised summer 
recovery are not yet visible. 

There is neither pessimism nor panic in 
the land. But an Associated Press survey in 
every State and major city suggests that the 
personal problems of 4.5 million jobless 
breadwinners—probably approaching 5 mil- 
lion by now—are sending chill ripples 
throughout the economy. 

For this series of reports on the economic 
State of the Nation, AP men interviewed a 


,cross-section—bankers and jobless janitors, 


chamber of commerce boosters and corner 
storekeepers. 


HERE'S CROSS SECTION 


Here's a sampling of what they heard: 

“They don't look scared, just a little sur- 
prised that getting another Job is tougher 
than it used to be.“ — employment office 
director, Little Rock, Ark. 

“The hospital bills are killing us. 
know if I can save the house. Last month 
I had a tough time meeting the pay- 
ments."—A former $9,000-a-year aircraft 
worker, laid off in Los Angeles. 

This is a recession, in short, which has 
many facets. Factory output is down, but 
profits haven't skidded badly. The banking 
and insurance industries have seldom had 
it so good. Total consumer income is high, 
retail sales are holding up well. 

The utilities are still expanding even while 
the railroads are depositing pools of jobless 
men at every division point from Portland 
to Portland. 


I don't 


CONTRAST MARKED 


By contrast with the hardest-hit towns, 
there are cities and a few whole States where 
the recession is mostly something you read 
about in the newspapers. The streets are 
Tull, stores are busy; the auto dealer is about 
the only man in town who ts complaining. 

No region has widespread hardship. The 
bulk of unemployment is clotted in a few 
great industrial States and in a handful of 
depressed industries. But the latter reach 
deep into the mill towns, mountain hamlets 
and backwoods. 

At a recent estimation, New York had 
426,000 jobless. Pennsylvania had 435,000, 
California 312,000. Michigan had 325,000, or 
11 percent of its whole working force. 


HAVE SOME INCOME 


Probably 2 out of 3 of the idle had some 
income; they were getting unemployment 
compensation: Almost 3 million Americans 
were drawing jobless pay in February. An 
uncounted number had exhausted their ben- 
efits and, still without work, had gone on 
relief. In steel and autos, supplemental 
employer-paid benefits have prolonged 
income. 

It is not just a big-city phenomenon, 
From Maine to the Deep South, the eastern 
seaboard is dotted with closed textile mills 
and apparel factories working part time or 
not at all. 

Similar trouble In the sawmills and log- 
ging camps can be traced from the Carolinas 
to the Pacific Northwest. 

Slack demand and falling prices for copper, 
lead, and zinc have hit the Mountain States 
and spilled over into Canada, where unem- 
ployment is at its worst since the 1930's. 


RAIL EMPLOYMENT DIPS 


Railroad employment has dropped to the 
lowest level since 1899. Coal mining, the 
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erstwhile sick industry which perked up dur- 
ing the big boom of 1955-57, is ailing again. 

But the big job trouble is in the hard goods 
manufacturing industries, backbone of Amer- 
ican industrial might. Somewhere, some- 
how, nearly 1½ million factory jobs have 
evaporated in 13 months, 

It would be easy, but inaccurate, to make 
the auto industry out to be the prime villain 
of the piece. This is the overwhelmingly 
dominant job producer—and so far its fancy- 
finned, slightly higher priced 1958 models 
haven't sold well. 

When Detroit suffers, a lot of other places 
have more than sympathetic pains. The 
problem of auto employment fiuctuation, 
once a Detroit specialty, has been exported 
to Buffalo, Los Angeles, Cleveland—wherever 
the industry has spotted its enormously effi- 
cient new plants. 

Five new tires go unsold with every new 
car that isn't built. Akron feels the pinch, 
and so does Miami, Okla. Synthetic fiber 
goes into cars as well as stockings—Du Pont 
has laid off hundreds in the South. Tool- 
makers in Cleveland, steelworkers in Penn- 
sylvania, iron miners in Minnesota, glass- 
makers in several cities, all feel the pinch of 
a disappointing auto year. 

The housing slump spread similar widen- 
ing circles of joblessness. When new home 
starts in 1957 dropped below 1 million for the 
first time in years, thousands of men who 
make refrigerators, home laundries, garbage 
disposals, and furniture stopped getting pay- 
checks. 

But if housing and autos are villains, so is 
Uncle Sam. When Washington clamped an 
economy lid on military spending last sum- 
mer, the mighty aircraft industry nosed into 
a steep dive and its farflung suppliers did 
ground loops. 

LID IS NOW OFF 


The lid is now off in that area, thanks 
mainly to Russia's sputniks. But how soon 
can the new contracts be translated into 
actual jobs on factory floors? 

“Not until next fall, for the most part,” 
says & California plane builder. 

After the recent anneuncement that total 
joblessness jumped 1 million in January, the 
greatest 1-month increase since the depres- 
sion, President Eisenhower issued a chins-up 
economic statement predicting unemploy- 
ment will decline in March. 

TWO MILLION IS KEYNOTE 


It was a fairly safe forecast. Never since 
World War II has joblessness failed to drop 
when the weather opened up for farm, con- 
struction, and road work. 

But the improvement must be substantial 
or it won't mean a thing. The average Feb- 
ruary-to-March decline in job hunters has 
been 200,000. In other words, unemploy- 
ment must drop by 200,000 next month just 
to stay even with the seasonable ebb and 
flow within the working force. 

If the March figures—which won't be 
known until April—show a substantially 
smaller improvement than that, and if April 
falls to better the situation, then watch the 


fur start flying in Washington. 


Crucial School Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 
Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 


“editorial which appeared in the Wash- 


1958 


ington Evening Star on February 5, as 
follows: 
Cruciar SCHOOL Test 

Prince Edwnrd is a small and largely rural 
Virginia county situated some 60 miles 
southwest of Richmond. But it is a place to 
watch. For Prince Edward apparently is, 
destined to provide the first really crucial 
test of the feasibility of enforcing school 
integration in the face of united and deter- 
mined white resistance. 

The Prince Edward case has run its course 
through the courts. Some months ago 
Federal District Judge Sterling Hutcheson 
refused to set a time limit within which the 
county must comply with an earlier order 
forbidding compulsory segregation. This 
ruling was appealed to the fourth circuit 
court and that tribunal directed Judge 
Hutcheson to enter a decree ordering the 
Prince Edward School Board to make a 
prompt and reasonable start toward com- 
pllance with the no-discrimination order. 
The Supreme Court now has refused to re- 
view this order, the effect being to sustain 
the circult court. So the stage is set, or 
seems to be set, for a head-on collision be- 
tween the law and public opinion in Prince 
Edward County. Furthermore, the outcome 
of this clash in Prince Edward probably will 
foreshadow the results of similar clashes in 
countless other communities in the South. 

The school population in Prince Edward 
is about 54 percent colored and 46 percent. 
white. The schools for colored, according to 
Judge Hutcheson's findings, are equal, if 
not superior, to those for white children in 
terms of curriculum and physical equipment. 
There is every reason to believe, however, 
that both white and colored schools are go- 
ing to be shut down. This, in Judge Hutch- 
eson's words, “would be highly and perma- 
nently injurious to children of both races.“ 
The judge did not say so. but it is obvious 
that the greater injury will fall on the Negro 
children, 

This is true because the white adults in 
the county, numbering about 4,500, have 
banded together against integration. , They 
have raised money, obtained teachers and 
arranged for makeshift housing for a private 
School system for their own children. They 
Say they are prepared to abandon their pub- 
lic school system rather than integrate, and 
there is every indication that they mean it, 
No comparable arrangements have been made 
y the Negro parents or for the Negro chil- 

en. 

This is a tragic outlook. For Prince Ed- 
ward is not ready for school integration. 
Those who are forcing the issue at this time 
are making a deplorable mistake, the penal- 
ties for which will be visited upon the chil- 
dren. This is the more true in light of the 
testimony of most of the Negro parents 
named as plaintifis in the desegregation suit, 
a sult brought in their behalf without cost 
by lawyers for the NAACP. These Negro 
Parents told the Thomson committee of the 
Virginia’ Legislature that they thought the 
Purpose of the suit was to obtain better 


Schools for their children and that they did 


not know it was designed to bring about 
integration. 

Neither side can hope for any victory in 
Prince Edward. And the losses in store for 
both sides are incalculable. 


The Curtis Bill 


* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


A Or NIW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP. ATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Rxconn, I 
include a speech made by Mr. August 
Thlefeld, president, Savings Banks Trust 
Co., before the savings banks of West- 
chester County, at the Roger Smith 
Hotel, White Plains, N. Y., on February 
18, 1958. 

The savings banks of Westchester 
County have served that community well 
over the years and to jeopardize their 
future status by legislation designed to 
restrict their interest rate and their re- 
serve balances seems to me to be unwise. 
It appears inequitable to me to base a 
tax—as with the Curtis bill—upon the 
excess rate of return that one class of 
savings institution, namely, savings 
banks, pays over that paid by a less effi- 
cient competitor. 

Mr. Ihlefeld’s speech is a trenchant 
one and I feel that it should be reprinted 
in the Recorp: 

Tue Curtis BILL: A Misuse or TaxaTion To 
STIFLE COMPETITION 
(Address by August Ihlefeld, president, 

Savings Banks Trust Co., before the sav- 

ings banks of Westchester County at the 

Roger Smith Hotel, White Plains, N. X., 

February 18, 1958) 

A healthy, growing economy needs an 


adequate flow of savings to finance busi- 


hess, home ownership and Government, 
Only if new capital is provided mainly by 
savings rather than by commercial bank 
credit expansion can we achieve growth 
without inflation, 

The favored savings medium of the 
American people is the savings account. 
Last year, about $12 billion was added to 
savings accounts, This was more than half 
the total increase in liquid personal savings 
during 1957. 

Our laws recognize the vital economic role 
of the savings account by actively fostering 
the development of institutions to provide 
such service to the American people. First 
savings banks, and later savings and loan 
associations, were chartered as mutual in- 
stitutions. Stockholder-owned commercial 
banks were empowered to pay interest on 
savings deposits. Credit unions also en- 
tered the field. The Postal Sayings System, 
a public agency, was created to provide a 
similar service, r] 

Competition is the mainspring of a free 
enterprise economy. Public: policy in this 
country has favored active competition be- 
tween mutual and stock institutions, and 
even a Federal agency, to attract and hold 
savings. These institutions, by competing 
vigorously with each other, have greatly 
stimulated saying. Our highly developed, 
keenly competitive savings system explains 
why per capita personal savings are far 
higher in the United States than in any 
other country of the world. * 

STIFLING COMPETITION 

Adequate competition has been assured in 
rendering savings account service by the 
keen rivalry between mutual and stock in- 
stitutions to serve the saver. Great as has 
been the contribution of competition to our 
well being, it is constantly threatened by 
those who prefer a less rigorous way of eco- 
nomic life. 

Attempts to stifle competition, in violation 
of the basic principles of a free-enterprise 
system, assume many forms. A particularly 
effective way to destroy competition is to use 
the taxing power of Government to wipe out 
the advantage that a more efficient competi- 
tor possesses over a less efficient rival. 

Mutual thrift institutions are threatened 
today by a cunning attempt to use a Federal 
tax bill to stifle the competition they give 
commercial banks in savings account service. 

The bill designed to achieve this result is 
deceptively brief and simple, But legislative 
history contains very few, if any, examples 
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of so brazen a proposal to use the taxing 
power to undermine and eventually d 
more efficient competitors for the benefit of 
the less efficient. 

THE CURTIS BILL 

This bill, introduced by Representative 
THOMAS B. Curtis, of Missouri, 1s‘oflicially 
called the Savings and Loan Association and 
Mutual Savings Bank Tax Act of 1957. More 
accurate and descriptive titles would be the 
“Destruction of Competition for Savings Act,” 
or the “Act To Discourage Savings.” 

The novel and most significant part of the 
bill is its section 3, which would tax up to 
52 percent the return credited by a mutual 
savings institution on savings accounts in 
excess o 3 percent per annum. 

Under this section, a mutual savings bank 
which now pays its depositors 3 percent 
would have to pay an income tax of 52 per- 
cent on the % of 1 percent distributed in 
excess of 3 percent. The depositor receiving 
3% percent on his savings, in turn, would 
have to pay personal income tax on the 
whole amount credited to him, so that pay- 
ments to him in excess of 3 percent would be 
doubly taxed. Such double taxation of the 
return paid on savings violates every canon 
of sound taxation and sound economics. 

However, and this of course is the purpose 
of the bill, it is very doubtful that mutual 
sayings institutions would be able to pay 
more than 3 percent on savings if this bill 
were to become law. In effect, all earnings 
of mutual savings institutions above 3 per- 
cent, whether paid out or retained, would be 
taxed at 52 percent by direct levy on these 
organizations, regardless of their need for 
adequate rserves and surplus to protect de- 
positors. To make even small additions to 
reserves and surplus to safeguard the addi- 
tional sayings that will be entrusted to them 
in the future, mutual thrift institutions 
would as a practical matter be limited to 
paying a 3-percent rate under the Curtis 
bill. 


It Is true that commercial banks are now 
limited by Federal Reserve regulation to 
paying 3 percent on savings deposits, But 
that limitation is imposed because the super- 
visory authorities do not feel that com- 
mercial banks, with the higher costs and 
added risks they incur as department stores 
of finance, can safely pay more. It is pre- 
cisely because mutual savings institutions 
specialize exclusively in savings service and 
are barred by law from entering such profit- 
able but uncertain fields as risk loans to 
business and consumer credit loans that 
they can pay a higher rate of return upon 
sayings. 

THE PURPOSE OF TAXATION 


The purpose of taxation is to raise revenue 
for Government without imposing an undue 
or unfair burden upon taxpayers or the 
economy as a whole, To base a tax upon the 
excess rute of return that one class of savings 
institutions pays over that paid by a less 
efficient competitor is a crude perversion of 
the taxing process. , 

This principle of taxation, once adopted 
and upheld in the courts, would set a most 
unwholesome precedent, It could be used, 
for example, to impose an added tax upon 
mutual insurance companies that charge 
lower premium rates than their competitors. 
Applied generally, this principle calls for a 
surtax upon more efficient competitors in 
all branches of commerce and industry based 
on the lower prices they charge as compared 
with less efficient rivals. 

WHY THE CURTIS BILL? 

Stripped of pretense, the Curtis bill would 
use the taxing power of the Federal Goyern- 
ment to force mutual savings institutions, 
the.greater number of which are State char- 
tered, to reduce the rate of return they pay 
the saver. This is so improper and unsound 
@ proposal that one inevitably wonders why 
it is being pushed so vigorously, I might 
even say feverishly, by its advocates, organ- 
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ized groups of national and State commer- 
cial banks. $ 

The reason becomes clear when we review 
recent banking history. 

Commercial banks, the department stores 
of banking, have shown limited interest in 
savings deposits during most of their his- 
tory. They have preferred to concentrate on 
attracting demand deposits on which no re- 
turn is d, since they could not be sure 
of earning a profit for their stockholders 
from savings deposits after paying a com- 
petitive rate of return to the saver. Dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1956, the average 
rate of return paid on time deposits by com- 
mercial banks was less than half that paid 
by mutual savings institutions. Commercial 
banks have thus been content to leave to the 
specialized mutual thrift institutions the 
major part of the savings account business 
of the country, As late as 1956, mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan associations 
gained 86.8 billion in savings, while commer- 
cial banks had an increase of $2.2 billion in 
savings and other time deposits. 

Last year, commercial banks experienced 
an unprecedented demand for loans of all 
kinds at the highest Interest rates witnessed 
in decades, while the restrictive credit policy 
of the Federal Reserve authorities limited 
their ability to expand loans and demand de- 
posits, Savings deposits seemed highly de- 
sirable under such conditions, and commer- 
cial banks sought and received permission 
from the Federal Reserve Board to pay up 
to 3 percent to compete more actively for 
such deposits. A vigorous drive to attract 
savings deposits was launched by commercial 
banks all over the country, with what looked 
like impressive initial results. 

But the mutual thrift institutions were 
also benefiting from higher interest rates, 
since they could invest funds at much high- 
er yields in gilt-edge bonds and quality mort- 
gage loans. A number of mutual savings 
banks in New York State raised their rate to 
3% percent. This was quite frustrating to 
the commercial banks that were hoping to 
attract a large volume of savings deposits 
away from the mutual institutions. In fact, 
commercial bankers soon found that a major 
part of the extraordinary gain in savings de- 
posits they achieved at such high cost dur- 
ing the past year came out of their own 
checking accounts rather than from mutual 
savings institutions. Thus, they found them- 
selves paying 3 percent on the very same 
funds they previously had for nothing as 
demand deposits. 

Commercial bankers obviously could not 
ask legisaltures and supervisory authorities 
to clamp a rigid ceiling upon the rate of re- 
turn paid on savings by mutual institutions, 
so that these savings could be diverted to 
commercial banks. Instead, efforts followed 
te attain the same result by devious means. 
One such effort was the proposal in New 
York State for legislation to authorize com- 
mercial banks to absorb mutual savings 
banks by merger after distributing their sur- 
pluses. When Senator Pierce and his joint 
legislative committee had the good sense to 
bury this-iniquitous proposal, which flies 
in the fgce of every economic and moral 
principle, the persistent foes of competition 
turned to the equally improper device of a 
Federal tax law to stifle competition for 
savings. The Curtis bill has been gleefully 
endorsed because it aims to compel mutual 
savings institutions to reduce the rate they 
pay on savings to that paid by commercial 
banks. Once it is enacted, commercial banks 
hope to draw billions of dollars of savings 
deposits from mutuals because of their many 
branch offices and their “banking under one 
roof” promotion appeal. 

The real objective of the commercial bank 
advocates of the Curtis blll is clearly revealed 
in resolutions adopted by the administrative 
committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
elation on January 18 and by the New York 
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State Bankers Association at its annual mid- 
winter meeting on January 20, The resolu- 
tion of the latter association requests that 
the Curtis bill be amended so as to apply the 
52 percent income tax to any return paid by 
a mutual savings institution on savings in 
excess of whatever maximum rate of inter- 
est the Federal Reserve authorities will per- 
mit commercial banks to pay on savings 
deposits. With the recent downturn in 
interest rates, commercial banks expect that 


the maximum rate they may pay on savings 


will soon be reduced again to 2½ percent. 
In that event, mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations would also be 
forced to lower the rate of return they pay 
because everything in excess of 2½ percent 
would be taxed at 52 percent. 

The specialized mutual savings institu- 
tions invest savings in long-term mortgage 
loans and bonds. Hence, they will continue 
to receive for many years to come the in- 
creased yields obtained on mortgage loans 
and other investments made during the 
period of high interest rates. The Curtis 
bill, if enacted, would tax away these higher 
returns which could otherwise be paid out 
to savings depositors and so stimulate the 
volume of personal savings over the years 
ahead. 

Commercial banks, by contrast, expanded 
their business and other short-term loans 
while interest rates were high. Hence, they 
will be forced to reduce the rate of return 
paid on savings accounts in many cases now 
that short-term interest rates are dropping 
sharply. The American Bankers Asscia- 
tion's administrative committee and the New 
York State Bankers Association hope to see 
commercial banks escape this basic competi- 
tive disadvantage of the department store 
type of bank by punitive double taxation of 
any return paid by-a mutual savings insti- 
tution in excess of that permitted a commer- 
cial bank. r 

The abliity of commercial banks to stimu- 
late needed new sayings in the years ahead 
will be lessened as the rate of return they 
pay on savings accounts declines. They pro- 
pose that the effectiveness of mutual thrift 
institutions in stimulating new savings be 
likewise diminished by punitive double tax- 
ation of a part of the return they pay to 
savers, 

If our Congress would want to discourage 
and penalize savings, one could hardly im- 
agine a more effective way to do so than by 
enacting the Curtis bill. 


FROM 12 PERCENT TO 5 PERCENT 


The Curtis bill seeks to prevent mutual 
thrift institutions from serving savers effec- 
tively not only by taxing the return they 
pay in excess of 8 percent per annum, but 
also by levying a tax on them for all earn- 
ings not paid out where their reserves and 
surplus are in excess of 6 percent of deposit 
or share accounts, instead of 12 percent as 
at present. 

When mutual thrift institutions were first 
made subject to the Federal income tax in 
1951, Congress recognized that the safety 
of these institutions should be the first con- 
sideration. Hence, it was provided that 
earnings not paid out should be added to 
reserves and surplus accumulated by these 
institutions to absorb possible future losses. 
Only when this safety margin exceeds 12 
percent of current deposits of savings banks, 
or of share capital of savings and loan asso- 
ciations, are retained earnings taxed. The 
12-percent ratio is modest for institutions 
that hold large portfolios of mortgage loans 
and that receive a steady flow of new 
savings. t 

The Curtis bill would replace the 12 per- 
cent with 5 percent and so make it impossi- 
ble for mutual savings institutions to 
accumulate adequate additional reserves and 
surplus to keep pace with the growth of 
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their deposit and share liabilities in the 
future. 

Let us take the case of a mutual savings 
bank currently earning 3% percent on its 
deposits, after expenses, and having a re- 
serve and surplus ratio of 10 percent of 
deposits. This bank can pay 3½ percent to 
depositors and add one-half of 1 percent to 
Its reserves and surplus. This would margin 
an annual deposit growth of 5 percent with- 
out reducing the rapio of reserves and sur- 
plus to deposits. Under the Curtis bill, this 
savings bank would have to pay a 52-percent 
income tax on annual earnings in excess of 
3 percent of deposits, leaving earnings after 
taxes of 3.36 percent of deposits. Were this 
savings bank to continue to pay 3½ percent 
to depositors, the balance available for addi- 
tions to reserves and surplus would be only 
about one-tenth of 1 percent, enough to 
margin deposit growth of only 1 percent per 
annum. Since this savings bank would 
have a much greater deposit growth an- 
nually merely by crediting 3 perecent to its 
depositors, the rate paid would have to be 
reduced. Steps to discourage the growth 
of deposits would also have to be taken to 
avoid too rapid a decline in the surplus-to- 
deposit ratio. 

SPURIOUS TAX EQUALITY 

The commercial bank advocates of the 
Curtis bill base their endorsement of this 
unwholesome measure on the alleged prin- 
ciple of equality. They claim it would place 
taxation of stock and mutual institutions 
on a comparable basis. 

This equality argument is intentionally 
fallacious reasoning. 

Interest paid depositors by commercial 
banks is deductible in full from their tax- 
able income. Income of regulated invest- 
ment companies and capital gains paid out 
in accordance with applicable provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code are not taxed at 
all to these companies because the share- 
holders pay personal income tax on such 
receipts. But the Curtis bill would make 
dividends paid depositors in mutual savings 
banks and shareholders in savings and loan 
associations, payments exactly comparable 
with interest paid on time deposits by com- 
mercial banks, deductible only up to 3 per- 
cent. Any return paid depositors or share- 
holders in mutual savings institutions above 
3 percent would be taxed to these institu- 
tions and also to the depositors and share- 
holders. This would be blatantly unequal, 
discriminatory taxation of mutual thrift in- 
stitutions. To advocate such legislation on 
the ground of tax equality is worthy of Alice 
in Wonderland. / 

Taxation of all retained earnings of 
mutual thrift insitutions when reserves and 
surplus exceed 5 percent, rather than 12 
percent, is similarly proposed for the alleged 
purpose of equalizing taxation of stock and 
mutual insitutions. 

But commercial banks, like mutual sav- 
ings banks and sayings and loan associations, 
are accorded special tax treatment to safe- 
guard their financial strength. One of the 
cornerstones of a sound national economy is 
a strong banking and thrift institutional 
structure. As an aid to preserving a sound 
banking system, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue a decade ago authorized commercial 
banks to charge against taxable Income sums 
credited to a reserve for loan losses equal to 
three times the average loss on loans during 
the worst 20 years of the bank's experiencc. 
If a reserve of this size is not adequate for 
the purpose and many commercial banks 
have argued heatedly that it is not—and 
I agree—the amount should be liberalized by 
regulation or legislation. 

Moreover, commercial banks, while mak- 
ing unfounded charges that mutual savings 
institutions enjoy an unduly favored posi- 
tion under our tax laws, are themselves a ma- 
jor beneficiary of special favor in the taxa- 
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tion of capital gains and losses. The 
Revenue Act provides that banks may deduct 
in full from taxable income net realized 
losses on investments without limit as to 
amount, a privilege not accorded other 
classes of corporate and individual taxpay- 
ers. Net long-term capital gains, on the 
other hand, as with other taxpayers, are 
taxed at only 25 percent. By deducting net 
realized losses on investments from ordinary 
dncome, while paying a tax of Gnly 25 per- 
cent on net realized long-term gains, the 
commercial banks have reduced their taxes 
by hundreds of million of dollars over a 
Period of years. 

Thanks to tax-free additions to loss re- 
serves and the deduction of realized net 
losses on investment in full from taxable in- 
come, commercial banks have paid much less 
than the 52-percent rate of income tax 
applicable to corporate taxpayers generally, 
even though they are stock enterprises 
conducted for the profit of their share- 
holders. 

Let me hasten to add that these extraordi- 
nary benefits accorded commercial banks un- 
der our tax laws are entirely justified. They 
are, in fact, a small price to pay for main- 


taining a strong banking system and saving 


the country from the scourge’of commercial- 
bank failures which proved so disastrous in 
the early 1930's. It is far more important 
to have a strong banking system than to col- 
lect a few hundred millions of dollars of 
added income taxes. 

Yet it ui befits commercial bankers, as 
beneficiaries of these special tax favors, to 
agitate for unfẹir and unsound taxes to 
undermine the strength of mutual-savings 
Institutions on the specious ground of tax 
equality. 

SPECIAL VERSUS THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


T have sought to analyze the Curtis bill 
Objectively and dispassionately from the 
viewpoint of the public interest. 

Let me add a personal note of disappoint- 
ment and frustration over commercial bank 
endorsement of this bill. 

In a dynamic economy, changes are re- 
quired from time to time in banking laws 
and regulations. Leaders in commercial and 
savings banking in the Empire State cons 
ferred recently to seek a common p 
legislation that would strengthen the 8 
of all our banking institutions to serve the 
public adequately and efficiently. 

The breakdown of these promising dis- 
cussions coincided with formal approval of 
the Curtis bill by the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, coupled with its request that 
the bill be made even more effective as a 
means to stifle competition between mutual 
and stock institutions and to reduce the 
return paid to savers. 

The State Bankers Association thus allowed 
itself to go on record as favoring a bill which, 
to advance the narrow self-interests of com- 
mercial. stockholders, would be highly 
inimical to the public interest and the future 
welfare of our whole economy. 

I cannot believe that the majority of pro- 
fessional commercial bankers in the State 
are aware thst, by this action they have 
been ranged behind the highly vocal ex- 
tremists fringe who have openly dedicated 
their energies and their talents to the ex- 
tinction of mutual savings institutions be- 
cause they stand in aS way of local commer- 
cial bank monopolies/ 

i AN UNSOUND PROPOSAL 


The Curtis bill ís not a tax measure de- 
signed in good faith to raise additional rey- 
enue for our Government. 

Its primary objective is to prevent mutual 
thrift institutions from paying higher rates 
of return on savings than do commercial 
banks. This is to be done by double taxa- 
tion of returns paid on savings by these in- 
stitutions above rates which commercial 
banks can afford to pay. This is being pro- 
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posed for the selfish benefit of the stock- 
holders of commercial banks, with con- 
temptuous disregard of the interests of over 
25 million “Americans who save in mutual 
thrift institutions and of the welfare of the 
economy as a whole. 

Its second objective is to weaken mutual 
thrift institutions by preventing them from 
building up the reserves and surplus re- 
quired to margin future growth. This is to 
be done by taxing all additions to reserves 
and surplus whenever the latter exceed 5 
percent of deposit liabilities or share capital. 
Such a low ratio is obviously inadequate for 
growing institutions that seek to serve the 
needs of the economy through investing 
savings in mortgage loans and other long- 
term securities involving some measure of 
risk. 

I cannot conceive that our Congress will 
give serious consideration to so spurious and 
unsound a proposal, 


Remarks by the Honorable Christian A. 
Herter, Under Secretary of State, Be- 
fore the Conference of Grand Masters 
of Masons in North America, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., February 20, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the excel- 
lent work done by the Honorable Chris- 
tian A. Herter as a Member of the Con- 
gress is well remembered here. Since 
that time he has served as Governor of 
his State and now holds a very responsi- 
ble and important position as Under 
Secretary of State in which all of his 
friends in the Congress wish him well. 

It is my pleasure to present for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
speech made by Mr. Herter before the 
conference of the Grand Masters of 
Masons in North America on February 
20, 1958: 

Twelve years ago, when World War II 
ended, we hoped in this country we could 
return to the type of existence that has been 
traditionally ours—one of comparative iso- 
lation, one of living in peace—of minding 
our own business in our own homeland, 
carrying on our peaceful pursuits, untroubled 
by hostilities elsewhere in the world. Un- 
happily, it soon become evident that one 
of the nations which had been our ally dur- 
ing the fighting would not keep the pledges 
it had made to us in treaties and other agree- 
ments dealing with postwar arrangements. 
By its acts, the U. S. S. R. clearly indicated 
it was no longer an ally but was determined 
to pursue the Marxist goal of conquering 
the whole world either by military means or 
by subversion. 

Within the next 2 years we were faced 
with a very grave problem. Europe, unable 
to recover from the ravages of war, was 
faced with a very serious threat of the growth 
of communist, a growth that was showing 
extraordinary and frightening vitality at the 
polis and in organization within those na- 
tions. As a nation which after the war 
still had very considerable resources, we were 
called upon to help. We did help. The so- 
called Marshall plan involved a great biparti- 
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san effort between the administration then 
in power and the Congress of the United 
States to carry out what to us then seemed 
a risky but nonetheless essential experiment 
if the continuing growth of communism was 
to be checked. Within the next 5 years, the 
people of the United States contributed to 
the economic recovery of Europe about $1314 
billion. It was a gigantic effort on our part. 
We were working at the time with nations, 
sophisticated from an economic point of 
view, who had among their peoples skilled 
technicians and who had a great desire to 
help in their own organization and to help 
pull themselves up with this aid that we 
were offering. 

As I say, at that time it was a bold ex- 
periment. We didn’t know the outcome, 
we didn’t know whether we could save that 
situation but we made the effort. It was 
amazingly successful. Actually, estimates 
were made in the early days of 1948 that a 
total of $17 billion would be required. We 
spent 20 percent less than that and as of 
today those nations of Europe have not only 
recovered but as a measure of their recovery 
are spending annually on the defense of the 
free world alone more than we put in during 
that entire.4-year period. 

That however, did not end our responsi- 
bilities. In that period after the war, there 
were very rapid changes taking place all over 
the world, In the last 10 years, 20 new na- 
tions, totaling roughly 700 millions of peo- 
ples, gained their independence. Every one 
of them had been a part of a colonial system, 
dependent upon European nations for their 
administrative skills and for their welfare. 
They achieved their independence as a result 
of a great ferment of the kind we experi- 
enced 150 years ago, when we determined 
that we were going to become an independ- 
entNation and were willing to fight for it, 
Some fought, some achieved independence 
by peaceful means. But what emerged 
the great ferment of the birth of these 20 
nations, most of whom had a standard of 
living so low that it Is very difficult for us 
to visualize? ~ 

I had occasion only recently to go to the 
independence ceremonies of the most recent 
of these 20 nations to become independent— 
the Federation of Malaya. That nation is 
the wealthiest of any of the 20—actually the 
wealthiest nation in Asia—and its annual per 
capita income is roughly $300 per year. Many 
of the other nations who have become free 
have per capita incomes ranging from 825 
per year to $75 per year. They have lived in 
misery and poverty for centuries. But they 
are now free nations, terribly proud and 
jealous of their independence. Moreover, 
they have learned in recent years that it is 
not necessary for their peoples to continue 
in the degree of poverty and misery they 
have endured over the centuries. So they 
are determined to find the quickest route 
by which they can raise the standard of liy- 
ing of thelr peoples and emulate what they 
have seen in the Western World, our world, 
whose prosperity they hope to achieve. 

I have recited very briefly what has hap- 
pened only because it is an essential part 
of the setting in which we are now living. 
I needn't recite to this audience cur re- 
lationship with Soviet Russia over the last 
ten years. It is a relationship that has been 
frightening in the sense that a large bloc 
of nations under the grinding domination 
of a small clique has achieved a solidarity 
and an advancement not alone in the scien- 
tific field but in the industrial field as 
well which are a serious challenge to us, 
During that period the U. S. S. R. has made it 
clear to the whole world that the doctrines 
under which its revolutionary government 
was founded are still in force and that, 
whether by military means or by subversion, 
the ultimate objective of conquering the 
world is being actively pursued. 
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We were forced to maintain and improve 
our Defense Establishment because we re- 
alized that nation was rapidly increasing its 
military potential. We thought we had 
achieved a safe lead. Sputnik suddenly de- 
stroyed our complacency and made us realize 
that not only had the military potential 
of Russia and its satellites increased far 
beyond the point we had estimated but that 
its economy, its industrial strength, was far 
greater than we had anticipated. 

We have also discovered in the last 2 
years that the U. S. S. R. is not content 
with the military threat, which has been ca- 
pable during the last 12 years of bringing 
into the Soviet orbit the whole of Continen- 
tal China and the satellite world, forming 
a solid bloc of approximately a billion people. 
It has becn able to spare enough from its 
own economy to an economic offen- 
sive which, added to its propaganda offen- 
sive, is attempting to bring over to its side 
and into its bloc many uncommitteed na- 
tions or nations weakly committed toward 
the free world in order to strengthen itself 
and bit by bit, nation by nation, increase 
its dominance of the world. 

In the last 5 years, the U. S. S. R. has 
achieved no notable successes. But that 
doesn’t minimize the fact that it is trying 
and that its techniques are flexible. I spoke 
a moment ago of its economic offensive. 
That is of comparative recent date. On our 
side we discovered after the success of the 
Marshall plan that our task from the point 
of view of trying to hold the free world 
together was not finished. Through a series 
of alliances with some 42 nations stretching 
around the world we have put togther a free 
world defensive group with which we hope 
to match or exceed the strength of the mili- 

alliance formed by the Soviet bloc. 
Within our defensive system there are many 
nations unable to sustain the military 
strength required to hold their frontiers 
against Russia or Communist China. We 
have had to help them from a military point 
of view; we have had to help them also 
from an economic point of view. We have 
done so through the military part of what 
has been called our mutuai aid program. 

But in addition there are many coun- 
tries in dire poverty whose peoples had 
never known freedom in the sense that we 
nave known freedom, but whose peoples 
were fired with this determination to join 
whatever countries and accept whatever 
help would bring them the soonest assist- 
ance in raising their standards of living. 
These people had no long-term appreciation 
of freedom as we have known it. By the 
same token they didn’t know the meaning 
of communism as we knew it. They were 
interested only in achieving release from 
poverty as fast as they could. 

Now in those countries we have met what 
you might call a very severe and very ef- 
fective competition. It is a competition 
both of subversion and of economic assist- 
ance. The subversion takes an extremely 
interesting form entirely aside from the 
propaganda with which we are famillar. It 
is a constant repetition of the claim that 
the Communist system can bring assistance 
faster and can raise their standard of living 
Laster than the free world system. This 
propaganda constantly hammers on the 
theme that Russia started as an agrarian 
nation some 40 years ago and today has be- 
comes a great industrial nation—a nation of 
tremendous strength that can defy the en- 
tire free world. 

To prove their point, Soviet bloc emis- 
saries are now offering economic aid and 
promises of credit with “no strings at- 
tached.” Technical missions are going into 


these countries with Soviet experts extraor- 


dinarily well trained not only in the lan- 
guage and habits and customs of these coun- 
tries but trained technically in a very sur- 


prising way. We have got to meet this very 
real challenge. 

The military challenge is easy for us to 
understand. It is something with which 
we are familiar, We don’t have to know 
the names of countries thousands of miles 
away from us that we can't find on the map. 
We can realize the importance of the sput- 
niks, we need no diagrams to bring home the 
threat of intercontinental missiles. These 
are tangible and vividly meaningful. But 
there are intangibles much more difficult 
to comprehend and I want to bear on those 
for just a minute. 

The intangible threats come first of all in 
the economic field. We have not only the 
20 new nations looking somewhere for help 
and frankly in many cases indifferent to 
ideological dangers, but many other nations 
in the fringe area on whom we are depend- 
ent for an essential part of our Military Es- 
tablishment. The economic aid that we 
have been giving, and in my opinion must 
continue to give, through the mutual se- 
curity program has, I think, already kept a 


number of countries from going into the 


Soviet orbit in the last 5 years. It is terri- 
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bly hard for us, particularly at a time when , 


we have unemployment here at home, to 
realize that what we are doing abroad is 
something that is vital to our own survival. 
It is just as important as our military as- 
sistance because the danger of having sub- 
version take over one country, then its 
neighbor, then another—the old Hitler tech- 
nique—is just as great as the threat of a 
great military surprise attack upon us and 
our allies. In the Far East for instance, if 
nations like Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam were 
to fall prey to Communist blandishments, 
you would soon find Communist China 
moving straight through Singapore into In- 
donesia with Japan having great difficulty 
holding out and the Philippines having seri- 
ous trouble. 

On the other side of the world, if north 
Africa goes, Europe would be in terrible 
shape. If north Africa goes, it would mean 
the Middle East would go or, conversely, if 
the Middle East were to go, there would be 
great danger of north Africa going. Further- 
more, should north Africa go the same 
process would take place right through the 
continent of Africa until by degrees we 
might well find ourselves alone in this hem- 
isphere, hoping that Canada would stick by 
us, wondering whether or not the same sub- 
version which has been so successful else- 
where would not take over Central and 
South America, leaving us isolated against 
2156 billion peoples in the world. 

This may sound as though I am trying 
to tell a horror story but it isn't. This is 
a frank appraisal of what we have to face, 
and face realistically and with fortitude. 

There is a third element that again 18 
difficult for us as a nation to comprehend 
because of our tradition of going it alone 
and avoiding all the annoyances of overseas 
entanglements and troubles. It relates to 
our foreign-trade policy. 

Today, this Nation, and I am quoting now 
figures recently submitted to the Congress 
by our brother Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, annually exports about 619½ 
billion worth of goods other than military 
Items. We are importing only about $13 
billion. “Exports represent about 6 percent 
of everything that we produce in this coun- 
try and foreign-trade activities provide the 
livelihood of about 444 million of all our 
people who are working today. It represents 
a very key segment of our entire economy. It 
is not easy to keep up foreign trade, particu- 
larly in times like these when there is the 
normal and natural temptation to protect 
those small industries that are having difi- 
culties surviving because of foreign competi- 
tion. Yet, in order to continue buying from 
us the wide range of goods they need, our for- 
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eign trading partners must earn the where- 
withal by selling to us their products and 
services. In short, they must be able to 
compete, on reasonable terms, for a share of 
the market in this country. 

This is a difficult problem but it is one 
we must face up to directly in our own in- 
terest. I know something about it coming 
from the State of Massachusetts, where a 
number of small industries feel they are be- 
ing hurt by foreign competition. But, let us 
remember also that we have to buy. We are 
the greatest trading nation of the world. 
We have to import tremendous amounts of 
raw materials which we don't possess In suffl- 
cient quantity here kt home, things like 
coffee, iron ore, tin, rubber, etc. We have to 
buy not only these things, but in order that 
we may export our own produce we have to 
buy some manufactured goods. Today we 
export nine times as much in manufactures 
as we impert in manufactures. This again 
is a part in trying to hold the free world 
together. We were successful, as I said at 
the very outset, in trying to pull Europe to- 
gether beginning in 1948. We put it back on 
its feet so that it could get into the trading 
field, and it did. It can only survive by 
foreign trade. Countries like England and 
Italy and Germany can't possibly produce 
enough food to exist. They buy their food 
in large measure from us. Japan is in the 
same situation. They won't be able to pay 
for that food nor can they pay for the essen- 
tial raw materials for their factories unless 
they sell their manufactured goods some- 
where in the world and that includes us. 
To repeat, foreign trade is a matter of sur- 
vival for many of our allies and friends. If 
they find themselves going under from an 
economic point of view because of dwindling 
foreign markets, they will offer an easy target 
for Communist encroachment and domina- 
tion. 

Thus we are living in a world where a very. 
real threat hangs over our heads. I am not 
too worried about it if we have the fortitude 
to hang on. I am not too worried about lt 
because basically our ideals, our convictions, 
our way of life are infinitely better than 
what we are opposing. The question is 
whether we have the discipline and the forti- 
tude to hang on with this threat facing us 
so that we can outlive that day which Lenin 
40 years ago described as the day when either 
the capitalist system or the Communist sys- 
tem would preside at the wake of the other. 
I believe we have that fortitude. I am con- 
vinced that we can carry it through and I am 
not worried as to who will be sitting at the 
wake. 


Downgrading Carl Rowan Will Not Change 
the Facts About the Farm Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, those 
who have been worried about the sort of 
effect on farm communities that Carl 
Rowan has been talking about in the 
Minnesota Morning Trib series, have 
been predicting this and warning against 
it ever since the inception of this admin- 
istration’s farm policies. 

Time magazine tells of a Rumpus Over 
Rowan on page 57 of the February 24 
issue. Carl Rowan's reply to this is a 
very real challenge. One answer might 
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be to bury our heads in the sand and 
think the farm depression “will just go 
away quietly.” Another is to face the 
facts with strength, wisdom, and imagi- 
nation, and-set about the long, hard job 
of reversing the deteriorating situation. 
Merely cussin' out“ the author of a doc- 
umentary of this sort will not slow down 
the spread of the farm depression to the 
farm communities, to the suppliers, and 
ultimately to the entire national econ- 
omy. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I insert in the Recorp the Time maga- 
zine article, together with the final ar- 
ticle in Carl Rowan's stark series in the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune, this one 
from the February 14 issue: 

[From Time of February 24, 1958] 
Rumpus Over Rowan 

“You should ship Carl Rowan to Russia,” 
a smalltown attorney angrily urged the Min- 
neapolis Tribune (circulation 212,873). The 
Tribune's prizewinning Reporter Rowan 
(Time, March 4) was raising tempers all 
over Minnesota last week, When somebody 
invited him to make a speech in one rural 
community, the town fathers promptly re- 
fused use of the school auditorium. Jeered 
@ rural editor: “If Rowan visited a town 
where a funeral and a wedding were taking 
place simultaneously, he'd go straight to the 
funeral.” 

The rumpus over the Tribune’s 32-year- 
old Negro star arose from an explosive 
11-part series reporting that funeral bells 
are, in fact, tolling for whole communi- 
ties throughout predominantly agricultural 
Minnesota. Assigned to look into economic 
and social conditions in depressed farm 
towns, Rowan returned from a 90-day tour 
convinced that scores of communities will 
have to shift gears or perish. He found that 
a long-term drop in the State’s net farm 
income (down $97 million since 1949) was 
aggravated by an agricultural revolution 
that is eliminating the country town's long- 
time function of market place and supply 
center. Yet, he reported, bigwigs in many 
rural communities are more interested in 
keeping out unions than bringing in in- 
dustrial payrolls that would give their 
towns economic balance, 

In the statewide clamor stirred by his 
Series, more than half the 300 readers who 
had bombarded the paper with letters last 
week plainly agreed with Rowan. Though 
rural papers split evenly over Rowan’s 
Soul-searching report, mone challenged 
his facts. To one Farm Belt editor who ac- 
cused him of exaggerating his conclusions, 
Carl Rowan replied: “Sure, the truth 
hurts, and if I have spiked some tender 
toes—well, I’m not sorry. I viewed my 
job much like that of a doctor diagnos- 
ing an ailing patient. It would be a silly 
doctor who spent 2 hours telling the 
patient how pretty his teeth are, how, 
Strongly his heart beats, how good his re- 
flexes are, only to add a postscript as the 
Patient walks out the door: By the way, 
vou may have cancer.’” 

From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
February 14, 1958 
Grow on Dir; Wat Is FUTURE or SMALL 
Towns? 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 
(Last of series) 

What, then, can we say is the future of 
Our small towns? 

The first and obvious fact is that many 
rural communities will ive and grow, for our 
gogi farming areas will never become a 
barren wasteland. 

Still, some of our towns will waste away. 


Part of the agricultural revolution that 
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neither Washington nor our legislature can 
repeal has decreed that some of our towns 
belong to a bygone era. 

Our speedy, all-weather roads, the trend 
toward bigness in every area of our economy 
and the changing tastes of the people have 
wiped away what once were compelling rea- 
sons for the existence of some towns. 

Rural sociologists and others have con- 
cluded generally that communities of 2,000 
or more population have the best chance of 
prospering and that smaller towns must 
struggle constantly for survival. 

Yet, many very small towns will continue 
to exist as minor service centers catering 
to the special_needs of a few farmers and 
others. 

Other small towns will become “bedrooms” 
for growing industrial towns nearby, with 
smalltown workers commuting to and from 
work, 

Already, small towns near Rochester have 
“heen aided in the struggle to survive be- 
cause their residents have found jobs at 
International Business Machines and other 
Rochester firms, 

But the experts agree that survival may 
depend not so much on the current popula- 
tion figures as on the willingness of the 
people to face this revolution in rural so- 
ciety and ask themselves some soul-search- 
ing questions about its painful implications. 

The towns that prosper, the experts say, 
will be those in which the people admit that 
changes are oqcurring in our State and area 
which go to the very heart of rural life. 

The impact is great, and it has jarred not 
only the housewife who struggles with the 
family budget, but the churches and schools 
which have been such major factors in rural 
and small town life. 

What is happening in religion? Our 
churches are becoming more urban as it be- 
comes more and more difficult to fill pulpits 
in rural parishes. 

Dr. Philip Dybvig, home-missions director 
of the Evangelical Lutheran church, said: 
“We have 130 to 140 vacancies, These are 
spread all over—I can think now of one very 
large church that is vacant. But the large 
church that can pay a good salary and is lo- 
cated in a nice, convenient place to live usu- 
ally stays vacant only 2 or 3 months, 

But rural parishes—especially those of 
three or more congregations—stay vacant a 
long time because the people have to call 
several ministers before one accepts. 

“Even though there has been no retrogres- 
sion of our work in rural areas, there defi- 
nitely is a disproportionately high number of 
vacancies in small towns.” 

Dr. Theodore Matson, American missions 
director of the Augustana Lutheran church, 
reports 41 vacant churches in 24 parishes in 
rural Minnesota. > 

He says there is a general shortage of min- 
isters and an acute shortage of those willing 
to serve rural areas. 

“We have altogether too many places where 
there is a church structure based on horse 
and buggy days,” said Dr. Dybvig. “We need 
to consolidate some congregations. But the 
rearrangement comes slowly because of petty 
jealousies, animosities, family feuds and the 
sort. 

“Yet all of us must face up to this fact: 
there now are many communities where 
farms have been consolidated, leaving many 
beautiful farmsteads with no one living on 
them because the land has been rented to a 
neighboring farmer. 

“In a few of these places churches have 
died out completely simply because of lack 
of people to support them. The consolida- 
tion of farms has made more urgent this 
need to consolidate some churches.” 

Small town school authorities are acutely 
sensitive to any suggestion that the educa- 
tions they provide are less than the best. I 
heard many angry jibes at Minneapolis 
School Superintendent Rufus Putnam, who 
made such a suggestion a few months ago, 
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Yet, small town school officials pass out 
casual bits of information that can lead to 
only one conclusion: some current develop- 
ments are jeopardizing the quality of edu- 
cation in our small towns. 

The farmer who says he's too broke to buy 
a new tractor also is too broke to vote in 
favor of a new school bond issue. 

Listen to these comments from the school 
superintendent in one Minnesota town of 
more than 5,000 population: 

“Every teacher I approach is mighty re- 
luctant to come this far from the big cities. 

“We used to have a choice of 3 to 6 teachers 
for each position. Now we sing hallelujah 
to have one, and we don't ask that one any 
questions. 

“Now what does that do to the level of 
education? It's bound to hurt it.“ > 

One banker said his small western Minne- 
sota town could not run its schools if the 
bigger town nearby did not have the some- 
what controversial policy of banning married 
wo! as teachers. 

“We've got 8 or 9 married women com- 
muting from that town to teach here,” he 
said. 

Don't get me wrong.“ he added. “They're 
good teachers and we're mighty grateful to 
them. But from the standpoint of our econ- 
omy, it means we're sending 610,000 to 
$50,000 a year to another town.” 

Since a teacher's contribution to a com- 
munity ideally does not end with the last 
class bell, it also means sométhing else: The 
banker’s town and its children lose many of 
those intangibles that accrue from having 
resident teachers who influence the cultural 
and moral level of a town, who provide leader- 
ship in many of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties that go a long way toward the making of 
men and women. 

The médical outlook is no brighter. Trying 
to get a doctor to set up practice in some 
rural towns is like trying to get Khrushchev 
to denounce vodka, 

When Wood Lake lost its doctor about 5 
years ago, townspeople tried vainly to get 
another. Finally they built a $12,000 clinic, 
a most aggressive move for a town of 600 
population, but still no doctor. The clinic 
has been empty for 2 years, except when 
a doctor from another town comes in. 

One prosperous town, where a general 
practitioner might easily expect to gross 
$40,000 a year, advertised for a doctor for 
months without getting a nibble. 

According to Dr. Lowry Nelson, professor 
of rural sociology at the University of Min- 
nesota, there has been a steady increase in 
the number of physicians in Minnesota dur- 
ing the last 15 years, but 

The number of doctors in towns under 
1,000 population has dropped sharply. 

There has been a marked overall decrease 
in the percentage of physicians in commu- 
nities under 5,000. 

The proportion of doctors in towns of from 
5,000 to 10,000 population has remained 
constant. 

In communities of 10,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation there has been a large increase in 
the percentage of doctors—but even this is 
due largely to the marked increase in the 
number of doctors in one town—Rochester, 
site of the Mayo clinic. 

While the number of doctors has Increased 
steadily in the Twin Cities and Duluth, the 
percentage has risen only slightly. 

What do these unhappy situations in re- 
ligion, commerce, education, and medicine 
add up to for our small towns? 

One conclusion is that these problems 
interplay on each other. To solve one, a 
community almost has to solve them all. 

Rarely does a gifted young teacher care 
to go to a community that is in the throes 
of economic decline, or where the morale 
of the mass of the people is depressed, or 
where the sons of poorly paid employees 
come to school more for the hot lunch thas 
for knowledge of grammar and science. 
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Nor does a young doctor care to choose as 
his life site a town beset by economic prob- 
Jems where educational facilities and staff are 
so poor as to handicap any children he may 
produce. 

Nor is industry (so often regarded in itself 
as the small town's cure-all) likely to locate 
in a town that lacks the ability to get a doctor 
cr good teachers or a minister. 

What we may have, then, is a problem too 
big and complicated for any one town to 
solve alone. It may be necessary, before 
substantial progress can be made in luring 
industry, for Minnesotans to attack on a 
statewide level other problems such as edu- 
cation and health. 

Legislatures in some States already have 
eet up sweeping scholarship plans under 
which the recipient agrees to practice medi- 
cine in a small town for a certain period. 

It is not inconceivable that our society, 
on an organized basis, also may have to offer 
scholarship or other inducements to gifted 
teachers in order to get them to go back to 
rural America and refuse some of the raw 
resources of manpower and brainpower that 
have been wasted in the past. 

Painful as the transition is, one cannot 
help feeling that smalltown life, with all its 
benefits, can be preserved on a prosperous 
basis if the people in these towns see the 
need for change and for bold action. 

Too many places, though, are dominated 
by the attitude that the golden age will come 
automatically if only we can find the right 
secretary of agriculture. Or if one of a 
dozen other simple moves were made. 

The wife of one businessman told me, 
“Most of this mess would end if the Govern- 
ment would ban wholesale catalog firms. 
Our busines places just can't compete with 
these cutrate mail-order places.“ 

Another woman said, “Co-ops are the rui- 
nation of the small town,” and that to out- 
law them would be to restore tranquillity. 

Yet few people would say publicly what 
many sald privately, that in too many towns 
the people with the education, the ability, 
and the financial resources to promote 
growth are satisfied. 

In many communities the spirit of re- 
signed hopelessness ls strong, In three towns 
in particular I heard waves of talk of eco- 
nomic fear. 

No one in any of these towns has ever 
contacted the State department of business 
development or the other agencies charged 
with helping produce economic growth in 
Minnesota. 

There are many indications that although 
the revolution makes change inevitable, for 
the great majority of our small towns death 
can come only by default. 

As of now, the bloom is off the boom, and 
those who feel the pinch for the first time 
have sensed that all good things do not come 
to those who merely wait. 

Many of our rural residents feel the whip 
of the revolution upon their backs, pound- 
ing relentlessly. Their challenge is to cast 
off lethargy, to banish pessimism, to grow 
with change. 

When this challenge is met, perhaps a 
technological revolution that now seems so 
painful can be harnessed and turned into a 

jant laborer, the modern Paul Bunyan, of 
our prosperous countryside. 


II. R. 8602 
SPEECH 
F 
HON. PERKINS BASS 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 - 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


, House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 8002) to provide 
for improved methods of stating budget esti- 
mates and estimates for deficiency and sup- 
plemental appropriations. 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, I urge the House of Repre- 
sentatives pass H. R. 8002, to provide for 
annual accrued expenditure budgeting. 
H. R. 8002 is identical to H. R. 7427 which 
I introduced, and carries out one of the 
major recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission. 

The House should never turn its back 
on efforts to increase the public's under- 
standing of the Federal budget and costs 
of government. In my judgment this 
bill will go a very long way toward mak- 
ing sense for millions of people in this 
country out of the present budgetary 
hodgepodge. If this bill did nothing 
else, its passage would be justified. 

However, other real advantages exist. 
We will have better knowledge and con- 
trol of dollar expenditures in any I year. 
We will be able to better judge the effects 
of Government spending on the national 
economy—a point of vital importance to 
the country this very day. 

The Appropriations Committee and 
the Congress will retain more practical 
and effective control over appropriated 
funds with a year-by-year review of all 
proposed expenditures. Vast carryover 
funds will be eliminated or brought 
under greater control. 

The advantages of this bill far out- 
weigh the possible disadvantages, and I 
urge the House to pass this needed legis- 
lation. 


Ballyhoo for Foreign Aid Fails 
To Obscure the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eric Johnston party is still very much 
in the news, and, insofar as the headlines 
are concerned, there seems to be only one 
point of view—that of Mr. Johnston and 
those who favor an increased program of 
foreign aid. Therefore, it came as a wel- 
come surprise to read an editorial in the 
Ohio State Journal of Columbus for Fri- 
day, February 28, 1958, which asks the 
very simple question, “Was anybody 
fooled?” 

Copies of this editorial have been sent 
to me by numerous constituents because 
the content probably represents their 
own feeling and also because of the final 
paragraph, which says: 

Any voters who agreed with the speakers 
will think, of course, that the Conference 
on Foreign Aspects, etc., was a smash hit. 
Those who didn't can still write letters to 
their Congressmen. Their two bits! worth 
may go a lot farther than did Mr. Johnston's 
effort to outdo Mr. Todd. 


The editorial is as follows: 

Was ANYBODY FOOLED?—BALLYHOO FOR FOR- 
io Am Fans To OBSCURE THE Issur 
The promoters of foreign aid have just 

staged in Washington a propaganda event 
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that challenged at one and the same time 
the prowess of Mike Todd and of Madison 
Avenue in New York. 

Mike Todd has set something of a record 
in producing and publicizing Eighty Days 
Around the World. Madison Avenue is the 
symbol of smart promotion in today's 
propaganda-plastered world—the staging of 
publicity stunts, the creation of a demand 
for this or that product by pure synthesis. 

Eric Johnston, front-office man for the mo- 
tion-picture industry, just about outdid 
Todd and all the rest when he staged his 
amazing production, the Conference on For- 
eign Aspects of United States National Se- 
curity, in Washington a few days ago. 

Just imagine getting President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Secretary of 
State Dulles, former President Harry Tru- 
man, former Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, Adlai Stevenson, Tom Dewey and Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen all in one act. 

The act played to about 1,200 specially in- 
vited men and women from everywhere in 
the country and, of course, it was broadcast 
by radio and television and filmed for mo- 
tion-picture reproduction. 

The result was a chorus of accord in pro- 
moting President Eisenhower's request to 
Congress for $3.9 billion in foreign aid, which 
had /not been very happily received on 
Capitol Hill. 

Realizing his request was headed for trou- 
ble, the President asked Mr. Johnston, who 
has been a troubleshooter for the White 
House in foreign affairs on previous occa- 
sions, to do something to rally public sup- 
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Mr. Johnston came up with the idea for 
The Conference on Foreign Aspects of United 
States National Security. The White Houre 
gave him some office space, a couple of sec- 
retaries from the White House pool and 
some White House stationery. 

Using sources of his own, Mr. Johnston 
made a list of over 1,000 people around the 
country who mold public opinion, specifically 
those who could be counted on to build a 
fire under Congress for foreign aid. From 
another list he solicited contributions for 
staging the extravaganza. 

The guests for the most part paid their 
own transportation and hotel bills, flattered 
at a chance to hobnob with the Washington 
VIP's. That left only the luncheon and din- 
ner checks to be picked up by the financial 
backers of the scheme. 

There wasn't a sour note in the whole 
chorus of ayes for the foreign-aid bill—ex- 
cept, of course, some partisan potshots from 
little Harry Truman who started the postwar 
giveaway program in the first place. 

We recite these events and background 
lest there were some gullible Americans who 
viewed the Conference on Foreign Aspects of 
United States National Security as a great 
outpouring of coast-to-coast public senti- 
ment for spending precisely $3.9 billion this 
year for global aid. 

It long has been obvious that the two 
major political parties have become almost 
indistinguishable in the philosophies backed 
by their leaders in power. One of the least 
distinguishable is any difference on foreign 
ald. 

Since World War ITI, the total cost to Amer- 
ican taxpayers of the foreign-aid program 
has been $60 billion. The end is nowhere 
in sight. 

It is repeatedly urged that “politics must 
stop at the water’s edge,” let's take foreign 
aid out of politics," and so on. In other 
words, Let's not create an issue on which 
the voters can take a hand.” 

In the case of the conference on foreign 
aspects, etc., the idea was to try to overwhelm 
Congress with the thought that there is un- 
questioning, universal approval of the pro- 
posed $3.9-billion foreign-aid bill. 

It almost seems as if the boosters for for- 
eign aid don't want the issue debated. We 
submit that it ought to be debated. Ex- 
change of views is the essence of representa- 
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tive government. It is the democratic proc- 
ess at work in a real and effective manner. 

After all, isn't representative, democratic 
government what we are fighting for in this 
world? 

We can't believe the Members of Congress 
were taken in by Eric Johnston's dress pa- 
rade“ in Washington. We don’t believe they 
heard anything they didn't know before. 
They already knew that each of the speakers 
was for the foreign-aid bill—otherwise they 
wouldn't have been permitted to speak. 

Any voters who agreed with the speakers 
will think, of course, that the conference on 
foreign aspect, etc., was a smash hit. Those 
who didn't can still write letters to their 
Congressmen. Their 2-bits’ worth may go 
a lot further than did Mr. Johnston's effort to 
outdo Mr. Todd. 


Long Beach Veterans’ Adnitnistration 
Hospital Complimented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, gratitude 
if often felt, but less often expressed. It 
is, therefore, with considerable pleasure 
that I read a letter to the Vice President 
from a veteran who is a patient at the 
Long Beach Veterans’ Hospital. Because 
Dr. V. V. Edwards, the administrator, 
and each of the fine employees of that 
hospital give so much of themselves to 
Serve their patients and make their hos- 
Pitalization period as pleasant as possible, 
it occurs to me that recognition of their 
efforts by the publication here of the 
letter, written by John F. Fitzsimmons, 
is appropriate: 

VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, 
Long Beach, Calif., March 1, 1958. 
OF THE Untrep Srarxs, Hon. 
RICHARD Nixon: 

It is a difficult thing to try to express your 
appreciation to the Congress, the Senate, 
and the various organizations who made the 
‘veterans’ program possible, 

I am a patient in the veterans’ hospital 
ae Long Beach, Calif. My service was peace- 

e. 

I expect to be released in about a week. 
May I tell you a fellow couldn't ask for bet- 
ter treatment? I haven't been singled out 
Yor any special treatment or attention. 
There are 49 patients in this ward, and they 
are constantly coming and going. The doc- 
tors and nurses are kind, considerate, and 
understanding—and the food, 80 many 
times I was sure I didn't care to ent but the 
trays were fixed so appetizingly that I ate 
in spite of myself. 

A year ago my sight failed. The Veter- 
ans! Bureau entered me in the hospital last 
July and removed the back lens from my 
Tight eye and last week they removed the 
back lens from my left eye. Dr. Delgado 
and Dr. Farr did the work, and I don't think 
you could find any better surgeons anywhere. 
It amazes me the way they look out for you, 
My right eye turned out excellently, and 
Im confident the left eye will also. 

To see the grass and the coloring of the 
fruit blossoms again is wonderful. So may 
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I take this way and say I'm deeply grateful 
to the Government and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau for the return of my sight and the 
pension I'ye received through the years. 
JOHN F. FITZSIMMONS, 
La Habra, Calif. 


“An Ordinary Guy” Replies to Harry _ 


Truman’s Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter to the editor of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph written by 
Mr. Harold A. Ross, Falls Creek, Pa., 
which appeared in the February 27, 1958, 
issue of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph: 

“An ORDINARY ‘Guy” REPLIES TO HARRY 

‘TRUMAN'S SPEECH 

I am just an ordinary guy, tradesman at 
Jackson Vitrified China Co., Falls Creek, Pa. 
I read about Harry Truman’s speech in the 
Sunday Sun-Telegraph. The more I read, 
the more disgusted I became. 

1. He charged the administration with los- 
ing the race to the Russians. The biggest 
race ever lost to the Russians was in the 
loss of China and North Korea to the Com- 
munists during the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. 

2. Truman ‘mentioned a Republican reces- 
sion, The recession during his administra- 
tion was a dandy—the only time in.20 years 
that I lost time at work. 

3. Truman said the people would not be 
gullible again. They aren't gullible enough 
to swallow Truman's absurd expressions any 
more. Even the Democratic delegates ig- 
nored his ravings at their last nominating 
convention. 

4. Harry mentioned smear technique of 
economic critics, Truman is a master at 
smearing, an aid to Russian propaganda, 

5. He said that the countty may be on the 
brink of a 1929 type of depression. The only 
thing that lifted us out of that depression 
was World War II. not the Democrats. The 
Korean war rescued us from Harry’s reces- 
sion. 

6. Truman said, “The people want the 
truth.” Tou can't get it from Harry. 

7. He accused the administration of neg- 
lecting the farmer. Should the administra- 
tion approve the artificial program of stor- 
ing surplus foods to hold the price up? 
Much of the food spolled, and the rest cost 
the taxpayers millions of dollars for subsi- 
dies and storage, 

8. Truman talked of price rises. The worst 
inflation of 20 years came about in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administration. 

9. He called the Democratic Party the par- 
ty of working men and women. Where did 
the inflation of Truman's administration 
leave people with savings, people with pen- 
sions and fixed income? 

Harry would use Federal aid, a Socialist 
measure, rather than contracts to private en- 
terprise to cure unemployment. 

I believe it is Truman who can no longer 
bamboozle the people. 


HagoLD A. Ross, 
FALLS CREEK, 
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Inflation Danger Must Be Watched in 
Taking Steps To Revive Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following column recently published in 
the Binghampton (N. Y.) Press of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1958, by the financial writer, 
a Mr. J. A. Livingston. Mr. Livingston 
points up the dangers which must be 
guarded against in any attempt the Fed - 
eral Government may make to revive the 
economy: 

READJUSTMENT HELD DOING Some Goon 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

PHILADELPHIA —In an era in which the 
slightest touch of unemployment is a car- 
dinal sin, it is reckless for a financial writer 
to suggest that a recession—a readjust- 
ment—has a purpose. He becomes a halir- 
shirt lover, an unfeeling through-the-wring- 
er guy: He has a job, so doesn't give a 
hoot about people walking the streets,” 

Yet a readjustment has its place. Ad- 
versity is not sweet for its own sake, but 
for what it accomplishes. Americans have 
been beefing about the high cost of living, 
about the styles and prices of automobiles, 
about the expenses of renovating a room or 
putting up a new house. 

How do you get automobile manufacturers 
to change their styles? Or cut their prices? 
By not buying cars, by heaping adversity on 
the manufacturers, and, unfortunately, by 
causing unemployment. 

And how do you get prices of home reno- 
vation down? By making contractors a lit- 
tle hungrier for jobs. When work piles up 
so high that construction firms are far be- 
hind commitments, they don't bid close. 
They don’t spend time and effort on getting 
costs down. They make fast while they can. 

But when things get tough, everybody 
watches pennies—in the home, office and 
factory. Many a firm, which didn't care 
about postage costs, decides to reexamine its 
mailing list, see if it is up to date. Many 
an executive, no longer worried about pla- 
cating customers sweating for deliveries, has 
the time to look around his own shop and 
see the laxity and waste developed during 
easy-come, easy-go prosperity. 

Right there, then, is the great dilemma of 
1958. ‘To stop the recession without starting 
inflation. The Reserve Board has reduced 
the discount rate. It has purchased Trea- 
sury securities. It has just cut reserve re- 
quirements. Commercial banks are borrow- 
ing less from the Federal Reserve System 
and have excess reserves, This enables them 
to expand investments, seek out borrowers, 


President Eisenhower has speeded up de-, 


fense spending, initiated a program to ex- 
pand Federal pot office and office building, 
spurred aids to home construction. Blue- 
prints for public works are being hauled out 
of files for future use. Held in abeyance is 
tax relief—in case a seasonal pickup in em- 
ployment doesn't take place in March and 
April. z 

Both the President and the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board are anxious to check 
unemployment before it gathers such mo- 
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mentum that a recession becomes unstop- 
able. And yet, they don’t want to-initiate 
another happy-go-lucky period of confidence: 
“Everything has to go up. Prosperity is un- 
derwritten by Uncle Sam.” 

The President is under great political pres- 
sure. The Republicans want to wave the 
prosperity manner high in September and 
October. In an election year, no time is too 
soon for an increase in employment, payrolls, 
production, and sales. But, economically, too 
much can be done too soon, 

If the sole problem was to invigorate de- 
mand, that would be simple. The Reserve 
could reduce reserve requirements again, buy 
more Treasury securities, or reduce the re- 
discount rate, thereby easing credit further. 
President Eisenhower would call for an im- 
mediate tax cut, as some Democratic Con- 
gressmen are already urging. 

But latent consequences must be con- 
sidered. To transit immediately into another 
inflationary whirl.would be postponing the 
unpleasant. The Federal Reserve Board, at a 
later date, would have to throttle down the 
expansion, introduce credit constraints, and 
bring about another readjustment. 

Consider the automobile wage negotiations 
coming up shortly. If automobile production 
were booming, workers would expect a big 
boost in wages. Walter Reuther, head of the 
United Auto Workers, would be forced to de- 
mand a big increase. The companies, not 
willing to interrupt the flow of production 
and profits, would grant a big increase. 

But if sales are slow, auto executives will 
be fighting to keep down costs. Auto workers 
will be less anxious to strike. The wage- 
price-cost spiral will not get an automatic 
boost. 

Both in 1948-49 and 1953-54, the recessions 
hit hardest in the winter months. 

That's because in January and February, 
unemployment usually makes its seasonal 
high. But production recovered in the spring 
and so did employment. It would be foolish 
to trust history to repeat. It is well for the 
President to get plans set—in case business 
doesn't pick up. But it would be equally 
foolish to move too fast and thus lose the 
benefits of cost-and-price reducing adversity. 


Mississippi Valley Association Favors 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by Everett T. Winter, executive vice 
president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
siation before the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House: 

STATEMENT OF EVERETT T. WINTER, EXECUTIVE 
Vick PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSO- 
CIATION, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS, HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
My name is Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway 

Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. I am 

executive vice president of the Mississippi 

Valley Association. 

Our association was organized in 1919, and 
at our 39th annual convention, held in St. 
Louis on February 10-11, a number of reso- 
lutions that constitute the platform of the 
organization, were adopted. There were 
present approximately 1,500 delegates from 
31 States. To give you a cross-section of the 
makeup of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
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our membership (as of last October when 
last analyzed) consisted of the following: 


Classification 


Associations (floods, navigation, 
chambers of commerce, eto. 
79 | Barge operators (inland waterway). 
48 | Metal products (distributors, fabri- 

eators, producers) 
11 Merchant marine 
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insurance). 

25 | Light and power 

24 | Harbors and terminals. 2 

32 Petroleum products. 

22 ges on ana farm machinery man- 
ufactur 

92 Individuals, miscellaneous and un- ari 
e poa > 
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42 | Marine supplies and services 
27 | Building material suppliers 
47 | Grain-seed-feed_....-.-----..-- 
18 | Ship and boat mannfacturing_-. 
16 yer e drainage, and irrigation dis 
riets.. h 
1 | Public utilities (other than: light and 
power)... ... 8 
25 Radio and publications. s 
40 | Professions 
9 | Beverages 
19 | Food products 
16 | Drugs and chemicals... 
17 | Industrial and = farm 
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Trucks 


You will note that about every known 
business and profession is represented in 
our organization. None is represented to 
the extent where any one or two industries 
can determine the policy of the organization. 

To get a plank in our platform requires 
the project or statement to be cleared 
through a screening committee such as the 
traffic advisory committee, then by the reso- 
lutions committee, which is an elected com- 
mittee, and then if it passes that committee, 
it goes to the general convention. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed without a dis- 
senting vote in any committee, and at our 
general meeting without a single dissenting 
vote: 

“RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT EXTENSION 

“We believe that the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, begun in 1934, has 
served the United States extremely well, has 
substantially contributed to expanded and 


healthy two-way foreign trade, and has put 


the United States in the lead for liberaliza- 
tion of trade which is a major contribution 
to world peace. We stand for the indefinite 
continuation, without hampering amend- 
ments, of the program and urge Congress to 
renew the law for a number of years when 
it comes up for consideration this year 
(1958) .“ 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we make no claim that we are ex- 
perts in the field of tariffs. I am sure that 
there are any number of experta in this field, 
perhaps serving on the staff or as members 
of this committee, who could ask me many 
questions of a technical nature that I could 
not answer intelligently. My entire story 
is contained in the resolution passed by a 
cross section of American industry and agri- 
culture as recorded at our meeting in St. 
Louis recently. It seems to me that the 
thinking of this cross section of America is 
important. 

We hope the Congress will extend the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. 


March 6 


Thirteen Years of Enslavement in 
Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 198 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
this 6th of March is a sad day for the 
Rumanian people, It marks 13 years 
since Rumania’s enslavement by the So- 
viets. This occasion should bring to 
our minds more vividly the tragedy of 
modern slavery. 

Victims of Moscow's aggressive ex- 
pansionism and of international fail- 
ures which abandoned the eastern part 
of Europe to the absolute rule of the 
Russians, the Rumanians have since 
then been subjected to merciless Com- 
munist oppression. 


The starting point for this Rumanian 
drama was one of the most flagrant and 
brutal examples of interference and 
seizure of a free nation by the Soviets. 
Two weeks after the Yalta declaration, 
one of the signatories, Soviet Russia, 
was ruthlessly crushing the independ- 
ence of the country with a brazen dis- 
play of brute force. While 19 Rumanian 
divisions were fighting alongside the Al- 
lies, Vishinsky, backed by the Russian 
tanks, ousted the legal government of 
General Radescu and imposed a Com- 
munist stooge government of Soviet 
agents, 

It is to the honor of the Rumanian 
people that after 13 years of Communist 
terrorism, deportations, slave labor 
camps, religious persecution, and eco- 
nomic bleeding, their spirit of resistance 
is still alive today. I am informed that 
a new huge slave labor camp is now 
functioning with thousands of miser- 
able, prowestern, pro-American prison- 
ers, in the swamps of the Danube Delta. 
But in spite of all this the nation’s spirit 
is not vanquished. 


The pro-American sentiment of the 
people is shown on every occasion. For 
instance, the first day the American ex- 
hibition of architecture was recently 
opened in Bucharest, more than 20,000 
despite the risks entailed, visited it. 

The Rumanians like other East Eu- 
poreans are deeply attached to Western 
culture and aspirations. Notwithstand- 
ing the long Soviet Communist occupa- 
tion and the apparent Western acquies- 
cence in this state of affairs, they are ob- 
stinately clinging to their beliefs and 
hopes in the free world. This fact is a 
major problem for the Kremlin through- 
out East Europe, because its rule re- 
quires the periodic deflating of those ex- 
pectations and hopes. It is for this rea- 
son that Moscow tries to induce the 
United States to officially drop the issue 
of the status of the Russian controlled 
Eastern Europe and is continually 
pressing for a disengagement which 
would help consolidate the status quo. 

The Rumanian people have undergone 
these last 13 years untold suffering and 
disillusionment. 


< 
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On this sad anniversary of the Soviet 
seizure of Rumania, I convey to its peo- 
ple our hopes and faith that the future 
sie bring to them freedom and libera- 

on. 


National Farm, Business, Organization 
Leaders To Meet on Rural Develop- 
ment Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


— OF tissoun: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to comment on the an- 
Nouncement of a most important rural 
development program conference to be 
held June 16 and 17. in Memphis, Tenn. 
We have the opportunity to lend en- 
couragement and offer suggestions to 
this meeting. The progress of this pro- 
gram in less than 3 years is most en- 
couraging. 

It is a program which adds strength to 
our total Nation as low-income rural 
families and families on small farms at- 
tain more adequate incomes. - 

For example, the great metropolitan 
area of St. Louis, which I serve, draws 
Many of its workers and leaders from 
Tural areas where there is underemploy- 
ment and small farms. These people 
serve best the cities and industria] cen- 
ters when they have grown up with ade- 


quate medical care end received more. 


education than is now usually the case. 

Also, every town, city, and trade area 
is aware of the fact that the 1.5 million 
farm families with $1,000 or less of in- 


come per year are not very large custom 


€rs for all the goods and services that 
most families are able to enjoy. 

The private citizens and nongovern- 
Mental organization representatives who 
Sather in Memphis will discuss ways in 
Which ‘they can be even more effective in 
helping move the rural development pro- 
Bram forward. Its success depends upon 
the way in which State and local leaders 
team up and make a determined effort 
to get at the problems of underemploy- 
ment in rural areas. 


I serve on the Agricultural Policy Sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. We held very extensive hearings 
this winter. At the conclusion Senator 
Sparkman, our chairman, issued a state- 
Ment for our committee which, in dis- 
cussing low-income farm families in ag- 
riculture, said in part: 

The third problem is the need to develop 

1 nonfarm resources and otherwise to as- 
Sist farm-reared people who have poor op- 
Portunities in agriculture to earn income 
in other ways. The need is to assist farm 
People in making a normal change reaching 
back to Colonial days, But there is no im- 
Plication that any program should try to 
Push people out of farming 

Development of local nonfarm resources, 
Yocational and improved employ- 
Ment information and assistance are among 
the means suggested for widening the em- 
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ployment opportunities for farm-reared 
people. 


issouri is one of the 30 States in 

whigh there are pilot or demonstration 
counties. There are some 1,000 counties 
in the Nation in which farms are small or 
land is poor and fine farm families need 
more income. This is not a new prob- 
Jem. It has existed all down through the 
years—but now an effective program is 
underway. All of us have an obligation 
to lend the rural development program 
support and encouragement. Weshould 
applaud especially private citizens and 
organizations for the fine work they are 
doing. 

NATIONAL Farm, BUSINESS,- ORGANIZATION 
LEADERS To MEET ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 
National farm, business and organization 

leaders will meet in Memphis, Tenn., June 

16 and 17 to review progress in the rural 

development program, and the contribution 

private groups are making to the work now 
going forward on a demonstration basis in 

30 States. 

The conference is being called by the Com- 
mittee for Rural Development Program, 


- which includes Under Secretaries of five Fed- 


eral departments, the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration and a mem- 
ber of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. The chairman, True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, issued the 
announcement on behalf of the committee. 

It is expected that all major national or- 
ganizations working in such fields as agri- 
culture, business, labor, education, conserva- 
tion, henlth, welfare, youth programs, and 
religious affairs will be represented at the 
Memphis conference. 

During the 2-day meeting, individual 
speakers and panel members will appraise 
the importance to the Nation of increased 
incomes and opportunities for families in 
rural areas of underemployment and small 
farms. They will also suggest ways in which 
private citizens and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations can help on rural development 
programs. 9 

Speaking for the Committee for Rural 
Development Program, Under Secretary 
Morse said the following would be among 
the main topics of discussion at the meet- 
ingt 

Social and economic effects of underem- 
ployment among farm families, 

Industrial development in rural nreas. 

Education beyond the high school for rural 
youth, 

Contribution of service and civic clubs to 
rural development, 

Role of churches and religious organiza- 
tions, 

Participation in rural development pro- 
frams by private banks and businesses and 
their organizations. 

Importance of participation by youth or- 
ganizations. 

Communications media as means of en- 
couraging interest in local programs. 

The rural development program is a 
cooperative Federal, State and private effort 
Sa promote balanced economic development 


underemployed people. On January 1, 1958, 
some 100 counties in 30 States were partici- 
pating on a demonstration or pilot basis. 
Planning and program organization are go- 
ing forward in many other rural counties as 
well. 

The forthcoming meeting will be held at 
the Peabody Hotel in Memphis. 


Committee for Rural Development Pro- 


gram, Washington, D. C., is made up of: 
©. Hatfield Chilson, Under Secretary, 
Department of Interior. 


rural areas with substantial numbers of 
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True D. Morse, Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (chairman). 
Walter Williams, Under Secretary, Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
Under Secretary, 


James T. O'Connell, 
Department of Labor. 

Dr, John A. Perkins, Under Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Wendell Barnes, Administrator, 
Business Administration, 

Dr. Josph S. Davis, Member, Council of 

Economic Advisers. 


Small 


Mail Rates on Weekly Newspapers 
+ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hol. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would appreciate permission to insert 
a letter from a high-caliber publication, 
the Columbian, the official newspaper for 
Chicago and Cook County in matters 
relating to activities of the Knights of 
Columbus and other fraternal, religious, 
and educational subjects. 

As a reader of this publication, and a 
member of the Queen of Martyrs Coun- 
cil of the Knights of Columbus, I am 
interested in their views on matters pro- 
posed which may jeopardize their publi- 
cation, 

There are wany other publications 
which are similar in that the material 
printed relates to religious, educational, 
and fraternal matters of the city in 
which it is printed. ? 

The letter follows: P ‘ 

THE COLUMBIAN PUBLISHING Co., 
Chicago, Il., March 1, 1958. 
Congressman EMMET F. BYRNE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BYRNE: Indicated: re- 
ports regarding second-class mail increase, 
as such, can severely jeopardize many me- 
dium-sized weekly newspapers. 

Particular references are intended rekard- 
ing proposed increase from charge now on 
one-eighth cent per copy minimum basis 
to one-half cent per copy minimum cost. 
This increase in itself, according to my cal- 
culations, represents an increase of 300 per- 
cent—not a good way to avoid inflation, but 
a darn good way to create great depression 
because of the inability of publishers to 
assume such increases. 

A 100-percent increase would be a terrific 
boost by any analysis, but would be agree- 
able to most. What do you think? 

The Columbian weekly post-office bill is 
now approximately 845 per week. The new 
rate, without considering the increase in 
reader and advertising zone changes, means 
$135 incresse or total minimum charge of 
$180 per issue. 

The Columbian, with 35,000 circulation, 
as you know, is the official weekly Knights 
of Columbus paper for Chicago and Cook 
Codunty—fraternai, religious, educational. 
We have never earned in any one year the 
amount of this proposed increase, and, after 
50 years, dislike being forced out of our 
chosen profession. 

Anything you can do to reduce this con- 
templated uncalled-for postage increase will 
merit my sincere appreciation. 

cerely yours, 
FRANK J. QUINN, Publisher, 
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The Omnibus Rivers and Harbors and 
Flood-Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable opposition has developed to 
section 205 of S. 497, the omnibus rivers 
and harbors and flood-control bill, which 
will be considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives next week. Serious objectioris) 
to this section have been voiced by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
by many States. Section 205 deals with 
water law. The major objections to sec- 
tion 205 have resulted from its broad 
and loose general approach to the prob- 
lem. In order to give recognition tosome 
of the objections which have been raised 
to this section, it is my intention to offer 
an amendment to section 205 when this 
bill is under consideration by the House 
of Representatives. - = 

The language of my amendment is 
much preferable to the language in S. 
497, since this revised language provides 
for the establishment of definite stand- 
ards and guides for the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of the Army to 
follow in connection with development 
of water supplies in Federal reservoirs 
on such important matters as consulta- 
tion with the States and the Public 
Health Service, repayment. periods, in- 
terest rates, provision for future needs, 
and modification of authorized projects 
to provide for water-supply storage. The 
need for these provisions to be spelled 
out in legislation is self-evident. The 
adoption of the generalities contained 
in section 205 (b) and (c of S. 497 
could result in administratively estab- 
Ushed standards which could set up a 
program far different from that con- 
templated by the Congress as being nec- 
essary to meet the Nation’s need in the 
future; a program which could be in 
direct conflict with the standards of sec- 
tion 9 of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 which governs the development 
of water supplies in connection with Fed- 
eral reclamation projects, and which 
could touch off another round of compe- 
tition between the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation over 
which agency will construct water-supply 
projects. The language in my amend- 
ment will minimize conflicts, and estab- 
lish a program which will permit Federal 
participation in the development of 
water supplies on a sound basis. 

The wording of my amendment is as 
follows: f 

On page 102 of S. 497, beginning with line 
13, strike out all of section 205, ending on 
line 20, page 103, and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec, 206. (a) It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the Congress to recognize 
the primary responsibilities of the States 
and local interests in developing water sup- 
plies for domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
other purposes and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate and cooperate with 
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States and local interests in developing such 
water supplies in connection with the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
Federal navigation, flood control, or multiple- 


purpose projects. 


“(b) In carrying out any authorized navi- 
gation or flood-control survey, or review in- 
vestigation, involving improvements which 
may be useful in developing water supplies, 
the Corps of Engineers shall consult with 
the State or States affected and the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with a view 
to including in the reports thereon sub- 
mitted to Congress, plans for the develop- 
ment of water supplies for domestic, munici- 
pal, industrial, and other purposes, and such 
reports shall include the views and recom- 
mendations of the States and the United 
States Public Health Service on the plans for 
water supply. Features for providing water 
supply storage capacity, facilities, or services 
may be inciuded in any navigation, flood 
control, or multiple-purpose project recom- 
mended for construction by the Corps of 
Engineers, subject to the following provi- 
sions of this section, 

“(¢) Before construction of any project in- 
cluding water-supply provisions is com- 
pleted, State or local interests shall agree 
to pay the costs allocated to water supply. 
Such costs shall be determined by the Chief 
of Engineers in such manner that all au- 
thorized purposes served by the project shall 
share equitably in the benefits of multiple- 
purpose construction. The schedule of pay- 
ments by States or local interests of such 
costs may provide either for paying the share 
of the construction expenditures during con- 
struction of the project, plus annual pay- 
ments for operation, maintenance, and re- 
placement costs as incurred; or for equal 
annual payments for the construction costs, 
and interest on the unpaid balance, plus 
annual payments for operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs as incurred: Provided, 
That the entire amount of the construction 


costs, including interest during construc-_ 


tion, allocated to water supply shall be re- 
paid within the economic life of the project, 
but in no event to exceed 50 years after 
the project is first available for the storage 
of water for any purpose. The interest rate 
used for purposes of computing interest dur- 
ing construction and interest on the unpaid 
balance shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as of the beginning 
of the fiscal year in which) construction is 
initiated, on the basis of the computed aver- 
age interest rate payable by the Treasury 
upon its outstanding marketable public ob- 
ligations, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for 15 years from date of 
issue. 

“(d) The plans for any authorized navi- 
gation, flood control, or multiple purpose 
project on which construction has not been 
initiated, or any existing project, may be 
modified or its operation changed by the 
Secretary of the Army to provide additional 
storage capacity, facilities, or services for 
water supply as he considers reasonable: 
Provided, That before construction is com- 
pleted, or in the case of projects under con- 
struction or completed, before changes for 
the benefit of water supply are made in the 
project, or before operation is modified in the 
interest of water supply, State or local in- 
terests shall agree to pay the costs allocated 
thereto as provided in subsection e of this 
section: Provided further, That such modi- 
fications which would seriously affect the 
purposes for which the project was author- 
ized or constructed or which involve major 
structural or operational changes shall be 
made only upon the specific authority of 
Congress. 

“(e) The plans for any authorized naviga- 
tion, flood control or multiple purpose proj- 
ect on which construction has not been 
initiated may be modified to include pro- 
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visions for future water supply when di- 
rected by resolution by the Public Works 
Committee of the Senate or of the House of 
Representatives, or when approved by the 
Secretary of the Army upon recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers; Provided, That the 
cost of such provisions for future water 
supply shall not be more than 30 per centum 
ot the total estimated cost of the project 
and reasonable assurance is given by States 
or local interests that the use of the future 
water supply provided for will begin within 
not more than 10 years after the time the 
project is first available for the storage of 
water for water supply purposes, and that 
necessary water rights for such use have 
been or can be obtained: Provided further, 
That States or local interests indicate a 
willingness to pay for such water supply in 
accordance with subsection c above, begin- 
ning when the water supply is used, and 
costs allocated to water supply shall be re- 
paid within the economic life of the proj- 
ect, but not to exceed 50 years after the 
time the project is first available for the 
storage of water for water supply purposes: 
And provided further, That in arriving at 
the costs to be repaid, the interest charges 
on the initial cost of provisions for future 
water supply during the period until the 
water supply storage is used will not be in- 
cluded, but in no case will the interest-free 
period exceed 10 years. 

“(f) Responsibility for complying with any 
applicable State law relating to water supply 
or water use shall rest with the State or 

“local interests contracting to pay the costs 
allocated to water supply or utilizing the 
water supply services. 

“(g) That part of the second proviso of 
the first paragraph of section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended 
(33 U. S. C. 701h), pertaining to modifica- 
tion of reservoir projects is hereby repealed, 
except as to contracts and agreements in 
force at the date of this act.” 


Trade and Labor Assembly in Heart of 
Family Farm Community Suffering 
From Depression Farmers Have Felt 
Since 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from the central labor 
council in Fergus Falls, in the heart of 
Otter Tail County, which has the largest 
number of family farms in the State of 
Minnesota. The letter minces no words 
in explaining how the members are be- 
ing hit by the economic recession that 
has affected our farmers since 1952. I 
ask permission to insert this letter from 
the Trade and Labor Assembly of Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 

FERGUS FALLS, MINN., March 3, 1958. 
WILLIAM SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasuret, AFL-CIO Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The notifica- 
tion from your office calling a national 
AFL-CIO economic legislative conference 
for March 11, 12, 13, 1958, has been received 
and presented to our membership. Being 
located in an agricultural area in Minnesota. 
we have seen the economic recession that 
has affected our farmers since 1952, and now 
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working people and small business are feel- 
ing the effects of this economic squeeze. 

Unemployment is becoming serious even 
in this area. Small family farmers are be- 
ing forced to bolster their incomes by seek- 
ing employment in the towns and cities, 
adding more people to the already over- 
loaded labor forces in our communities. Our 
newly organized central body is not finan- 
cially able to send delegates to this impor- 
tant legislative conference, but want to go 
on record supporting & program to put the 
People of America back to work. 

Therefore, the Fergus Falls AFL-CIO 
Trades and Labor Assembly took this action 
at their regular meeting held in Fergus Falls, 
Minn., on February 25, 1958, speaking for 
organized labor in the Fergus Falls area; do 
hereby state that this serve as a petition 
to the Congress of the United States, asking 
them to take immediate steps with construc» 
tive work programs to bolster the purchas- 
ing power in our sagging economy. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harop ScHmIT, Secretary. 

Copies to: 

Senators HUMPHREY and THYE 
Congresswoman KNUTSON 
Fergus Falls Journal 

Radio station KGDE 


Deaths on Road Actually Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
Wish to include a most interesting state- 
Ment made by one of our former col- 
leagues in the House, but now Governor 
of Connecticut, the Honorable Abraham 
Ribicoff. 

The chief executiye of that State has 
endeavored since taking office to reduce 
the numberless automobile accidents by 
a strict no- flix enforcement of the mo- 
tor vehicle laws to prevent accidents, 
Many of them resulting in fatalities. He 
is to be commended on his concentrated 

drive for the protection of all the people 
driving in and through his State. 

The statement, which appeared in the 
Boston Daily Globe on March 4, 1958,% 
follows: ` 


7 DEATHS ON ROAD ACTUALLY MURDER 


(By Abraham Ribicoff, Governor of 
Connecticut) 

Two years ago I made one of the most im- 
Portant discoveries of my life. It was De- 
cember 1955, and I was puzzled. It had been 
& bloody year on our Connecticut highways. 
Now, it was holiday time—the season 
When men wish each other good health and 
long \jfe—and December was the worst 
Month’ of all, In that month 44 people in 
Connecticut started out for a Christmas 
Party or a family reunion and ended up in 
the morgue. 

I was puzzled because people accepted 
these deaths as normal—even natural. If a 
little girl is clubbed to death on her way 
home from school, it's front-page news in 
every city in the country. But, if that same 
little girl had been killed by a speeding car, 
the story wouldn't have been given 2 inches 
On page 16 anywhere but in her own town. 

The difference I think is just that killing 
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by automobile has become so common it 
has lost its power to appall us. But when 
God told us not to kill, he meant for us 
not to do our killing with a club or an auto- 
mobile. I think the one is murder just as 
surely as the other. 

I called it murder, but I didn’t know what 
one puzzled individual could do about it. 
This killing was a violation of God's law as 
well as man's. I decided that I need not be 
afraid to act, simply because I could never 
save all the lives that were being taken. 
What, if through my efforts, I was able to 
save Just one life? 

I decided to try. 

Next morning I called to my office the 
State commissioner of police and the State 
commissioner of motor vehicles. 

“What,” I asked them, “is the one greatest 
cause of fatal automobile accidents?” 

Their answer was simple. It can be told 
in one word: “Speed.” 

If speed was our killer, the next question 
Was, how could we get people to slow down? 

And then, we had an idea. How about 
telling the driver that speeding will cost 
him—not his life—but his driver's license? 

It was a new idea, a bold idea, and, as far 
as my political career was concerned, a risky 
one. 

I talked it over with my wife before I made 
my decision. “I'd like to save one life,” I 
told her. “If I never hold another political 
office again as long as I live, but save that 
life, I think it will be worth it.” She did 
too. I décided to try my idea for exactly 
1 year. 

Two days before Christmas, 1955, I an- 
nounced to the people of Connecticut that 
anyone who was convicted of speeding would 
have his license suspended for 30 days. 

There were two keys to the program, 

First, punishment would start with the 
very first offense—30 days for the first con- 
viction, 60 for the second, indefinitely for 
the third. The second key was just as 
important—enforcement was going to be 
strictly “no fx.” 

We summed it up in 7 words, which we 
posted on enormous 8-foot signs on every 
major highway leading into Connecticut: 
“Don't speed. Conviction means loss of 
license.“ 

Overnight the cry of outrage went up. My 
advisers were horrified. They told me I'd 
committed political suicide. Maybe I had. 

During the first month of the drive, I 
refused to take care of a suspension for one 
of the bigwigs in my own party—a man I've 
worked with-for years, 

He paused 2s he was leaving my office, 
looked back at me, and said, “I'll never vote 
for you again as long as I live.” 

One of my oldest personal friends lost his 
license, too. His wife had to drive him to 
work for a month. He doesn’t speak to me 
now when we meet on the street. 

And as the test year entered its second 
month, along with the gripes and protests 
and angry letters, we began to get letters 
from people who felt differently about the 
new ruling. 

I shall never forget the one from a widow 
whose husband was killed in an automobile 
accident the day before the program started. 

“Don't relax the campaign,” she wrote, 
“even though it came one day too late for 
us. I have an answer for those who speak 
of the unbearable hardship that a suspen- 
sion imposes. The violent way my husband 
died and the pain he suffered was unbear- 
able. I also find it hard to make a living 
without my husband. My two boys and I 
didn't get a 30-day suspension. Ours is a 
lifetime sentence,” : 

But the support that's been especially 
heartening happened toward the end of the 
year. 

In October, a group of 22 ministers, priests, 
and rabbis in the town of Greenwich 
launched a month-long churches’ crusade for 
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safety, based on the clear directives of the 
commandment: Thou’Shalt Not Kill. 

At the end of the year we had suspended 
10,346 licenses for speeding. Had we saved 
that one life? 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six was the 
worst year ever on American highways. The 
N rate for the · Nation rose 5 percent over 
1955. 

What happened in Connecticut? In our 
State there were 50,000 more vehicles reg- 
istered in 1956 than in 1955. There were 
95,000 more operator's licenses issued, and 
390 million more miles driven on our roads. 

But in spite of these facts, the death rate 
in Connecticut did not rise, as the national 
rate did. Instead our rate dropped 11.7 per- 
cent. 

In terms of human life, this means not 
just 1, but 38 people are aliye today who were 
supposed“ to appear in the death columns 
of Connecticut's annual traffic report. 

But there are even more startling statis- 
tics than these. 

Safety experts who have studied the Con- 
necticut program assure me that if every 
State in the Nation were to adopt a similar 
program right now, we would save, during the 
coming year alone, a minimum of 10,000 
lives. e 

God's laws for the world don't change, 
The commandment speaks to us today as 
surely as it ever did. And today it speaks 
especially to those of us who have in our 
garages the deadliest weapon ever invented. 
Let's make it the commandment of the high- 
way. f 


Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the President of 
the California Farm Bureau Federation, 
Mr. Louis A. Rozzoni, in response to a 
letter I wrote to him asking for an 
approximation of the membership of 
their organization who are farmers in 
the Central Valley of California and are 
pumping water for irrigation. 

I made this inquiry on account of cer- 
tain testimony that developed during the 
hearing on my bill, H. R. 6997, to provide 
for the partnership program in the con- 
struction of the power facilities on the 
Trinity River, I am definitely informed 
through this letter that the Central 
Valley Project was authorized by the 
Congress, “for the purposes of improv- 


— 


ing navigation, regulating the flow of 


the San Joaquin River and the Sacra- 
mento River, controlling floods, provid- 


‘ing for storage arid for the delivery of 


the stored waters thereof, for the recla- 
mation of arid and semi-arid lands and 
lands of Indian reservations, and other 
beneficial uses, and for the generation 
and sale of electric energy as a means of 
financially aiding and assisting such 
undertakings.” 3 

In other words, power was to be used 
to assist the farmer. 

Now, it so happens that at least one- 
half of the consumers of power for irri- 
gation purposes are members of the 
California Farm Bureau Federation who 
wholeheartedly endorse the partnership 
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program. It would seem to me that the 
Congress should give favorable consid- 
eration to a program which is so well- 
supported by practically all of the news- 
papers and various other organizations 
in Northern California. 

The letter addressed to me from Mr. 
Rozzoni is as follows: 

CALIFÒRNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Berkeley, Calif., February 21, 1958. 
Hon. Huser? B. SCUDDER, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE ScunpER: This will 
acknowledge your letter of February 7, in 
which you inquire as to the agricultural 
power load in the Sacramento Valley. As I 
understand it, this information is sought 
more clearly to highlight the fact that the 
Central Valley project was authorized by 
Congress “for the purposes of improving nav- 

` igation, regulating the flow of the San Joa- 
quin River and the Sacramento River, 
controlling floods, providing for storage and 
for the delivery of the stored waters thereof, 
for the reclamation of arid and semiarid 
lands and lands of Indian reservations, and 
other beneficial uses, and for the generation 
and sale of electric energy as a means of 
financially aiding and assisting such under- 
takings * * In other words, revenue 
from power was to be used in part at least to 
reduce the cost of Central Valley water to 
irrigators. 

It should be noted that this is the only 
authorization ever emanating from Congress. 
It might also be noted that electric power 
since 1906 under reclamation statutes was 
always to be handled so as not to impair the 
efficiency of the irrigation project. There is 
no question that the statutory language 
clearly means that power revenues were to 
be used to reduce the cost of water to irri- 
gators. 

I think it is a fair statement to say. that 
virtually one-half of the rural-electric load 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in the areas 
to which the Central Valley project delivers 
water is supplied by customers affiliated with 
the California Farm Bureau Federation. 
The sale of a large portion of the Central 
Valley electric energy at less than cost, which 
is the case now, disregards the will of Con- 
gress and prejudices the irrigators, whom 
Congress specifically made preference bene- 
ficiaries. If the electric power developed by 
the Trinity Division is turned over to the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the present practice 
will be continued and power sales will be 
made below cost to the present favored few. 
Thus, if the partnership proposal ls rejected, 
the Government will be faced with tre- 
mendous additional capital investments 
from which it will derive substantially less 
revenue to the prejudice of the Government, 
the irrigators and the will of Congress. 

Another feature of the unjust treatment 
accorded the pumping irrigators is that while 
they pay the rates fixed on a fair and reason- 
able basis by the California Public Utilities 
Commission, approximately 23 cents of every 
dollar they pay is transmitted by the power 
company to various tax collectors, one of 
whom is the Federal Governemnt. On the 
other hand those who are now being favored 
with below-cost energy, as electric customers, 
pay nothing in taxes and their share in the 
tax bill is paid by others. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis A, Rozzont, President. 
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Is_ There Anything Wrong With the 
Financie! Institutions Act, S. 1451 and 
H. R. 7026? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item came to me, unsolicited, from 
Robert S. Burns, of New York City. He 
is only one of many persons who were 
denied the opportunity of presenting 
their views to the House Banking and 
Currency Committee in connection with 
the Financial Institutions Act, S. 1451 
and H. R. 7026. 

Mr. Burns is an investment analyst of 
many years experience. He has no ax 
to grind, As a matter of fact, his live- 
lihood is based on trading in stocks, and 
more particularly bank stocks. 

Mr. Burns’ article is as follows: 

By way of introduction, I should like to 
point out that however otherwise equipped 
to write on the subject of bank stocks I may 
or may not be, thirty-odd years of hard work 
on the subject lle behind my opinions. As 
an analyst of practical rather than theoreti- 
cal experience, I have lived with my subject 
during most waking hours since that wild 
bull market of the twenties. 

As bank analyst for one of the biggest trad- 
ing houses in Wall Street, I was, for years, in 
daily contact with the actual trading of these 
issues on a large scale. Also, on a much 
smaller one, as investor, too, I am familiar 
with the market that may be sald to exist 
over the counter. Believe me, many, many 
years of face-to-face meeting with the sub- 
ject lie behind my statements. They are 
those of a professional analyst without any 
ax to grind, 

Should the reader go no further than here, 
let me state that the whole of this article 
is summed up on these few words: The 
capital shares of our large banking institu- 
tions should be listed on a stock exchange 
just as soon as possible.” 

There are some 1,075 common stock issues 
now listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
They include the shares of a wide range of 
corporate endeavor, from the giant General 
Motors Corp. down, 

For instance, there are 116 different ma- 
chinery and metals companies shares, 113 
utilities, 89 chemicals, 81 railroad and rail- 
road equipment stocks, 64 automobile com- 
panies, 43 textiles, 37 steel and iron stocks, 
31 aircrafts, and 38 financial issues. The 
list is a long one, embracing some 25 dif- 
ferent kinds of American companies. The 
share total exceeds 4% billion and thelr 
year-end, 1957, market value total was 
$185,401,000,000. 

In view of this, doesn't it seem just a 
little strange that there is not even one 
solitary bank stock listed on the big stock 
exchange in New York? (None on American 
Stock Exchange, either.) 

Why, then, is none listed? And the 
answer to that is that bank managements 
just refuse to have their shares go on the 
exchange. They do not want them listed, 
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period. For many years, until October 1954, 
when it merged with the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., the 750,000 shares of stock of 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. was 
listed on NYSE, the only such issue thereon. 
Since that time, there has been no bank 
stock on the Board“ and bank manage- 
ments seem in no hurry to list any, it is 
observed. 

I was of the opinion, at the time, that 
Chemical Bank stock should have gone on 
the exchange; I am still of that opinion and 
feel that the capital stocks of all the major 
commercial banks should be listed. Narrow- 
ing it down a little, I should say that any 
big bank with a million or more shares or 
a total market value of say $100 million 
should be on the Exchange. (In New York 
City this would still exempt Bank of New 
York, Empire Trust, United States Trust, 
and even J, P. Morgan & Co.) 

This would mean that at least eight big 
New York City banks would have to list 
a total of some 65,645,000 shares, having a 
total market value in excess of $2,750,000,000. 
These banks reported a total of over 344,600 
shareowners at the close of 1957 (an aver- 
age holding of 162 shares), A rather im- 
portant segment of the economy, it would 
seem, almost by any standard. Listing, then, 
must be good for most other types of corpora- 
tion stocks but not for bank shares—there 
are even two big insurance companies’ shares 
listed on NYSE. 

It should be pointed out here that in cities 
outside New York there are probably another 
15 big banks falling into such a category— 
that is, with either a million shares or with 
$100 million of market value. 

There are 15 such banks, to my knowledge. 
having a total share capital of about $60 
million and a total market value of $2.800.- 
000,000 or more, These, along with the 8 
located within New York City, make a total 
of at least 23 big commercial banks with 
about 115,650,000 common shares and with 
a combined market evaluation of $5,550,000,- 
000. (At the year-end 1957 bid price.) 

Now, I am certain that when a banker 
takes in common stock in a collaterial loan, 
he likes to have stocks that are listed on 
the Exchange where he can obtain quickly 
such data as the last sale, high, low, and 
volume. But, he is willing, even glad, to 
let the owners of his business go fumbling 
around in the disorganized unlisted market 
looking for a quote on his stock. Sure, a 
stock exchange member firm will handle a 
bank stock order but they, in turn, have to 
go to the specialist in an over-the-counter 
house to get the market. Bank stocks just 
cannot be traded on the floor of the stock 
exchange, 

To me, this just means that shareown- 
‘ers in big banks are being deprived of ac- 
cess to one of our greatest real market 
places when they wish to purchase or sell 
@ piece of valuable property. Here again, 
all right for auto stocks, steel shares, air- 
crafts, mining stock, shipbuilding, paper, 
foods, the rubbers, tobacco, texttles, utilities, 
or what have you but—no good for bank 
stocks, 

Now, how much longer are the people who 
own bank stocks going to stand for this 
obvious mistreatment at the hands of their 
elected directors and the officers employed 
by those directors? Actually, one of the 
mysteries of the century is that they haven't 
already raised a rumpus about it. It is 
just unbelievable, in this day of corporate 
democracy and its accent upon shareowner 
relations, that these stocks are left to what 
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seems to be a rudderless voyage around the 
Sargasso of approximate quotations and 
mumbo-jumbo. 

Bank shares should be listed on an ex- 
change where, like other stocks, the last sale 
of a round-lot will be printed upon the tape 
for all concerned to see, and the open, high, 
low and close will be a matter of public 
record, instead of the flimsy bid and asked 
quotes printed in the daily newspapers now. 
Such quotations are, for the most part, un- 
reliable and are more often than not, mere 
guesses on the part of the trader giving them 
out to the paper., I have taken these quotes 
Over the wire for publication in a news- 
paper and, therefore, am well aware of how 
sketchy and unreliable such figures are. 

Although not generally realized today, it 
is a fact that up until about 1928, many 
bank stocks were listed upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. Along about that time, the 
security affiliate was a most important ad- 
junct to many of our banks. These affillates 
Were trading organizations, dealing in stocks 
and bonds and underwriting large issues of 
both. It was only natural that they should 
make a market in the stock of their own 
bank and they did. Consequently, to better 
control the market. and to do away with 
that tell-tale print on the ticker tape, the 
banks had their stocks delisted or stricken 
from the stock exchange. What happened is, 
of course, history and needs no repeating 
here. However, I will say that I think it ex- 
tremely doubteul if National City Bank's 
stock would have sold even anywhere near 
580 or 480 if it had been left on the stock 
exchange during 1929. 

For the record, I am listing here the stocks 
that were listed years ago and the date when 
they were delisted. 


Date stricken 
or suspended 
because of 
Name of Bank merger 
Bank of New York & Trust Dec. 31, 1935. 
Chatham & Phenx ...-------- Apr. 12, 1928. 
Bank of Manhattan Oct. 25, 1928. 
Bank of America 
Chbseis cos. eee eases 
Commonwealth Bank_ 
Continental Bank of New 
C Dec. 16.1929. 
Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New Tork Jan. 22, 1930. 
Greenwich Bank July 23, 1927. 
National on.... Jan. 12, 1928. 
Farmers Loan & Trust. June 29, 1928. 
Sent —T⏓——ñ Feb. 8, 1929. 
National Bank of Commerce. . Jan. 29, 1929, 
Equitable Trust Company of 
New York... s2 ee Nov. 7. 1929. 
First National Bank May 31, 1929. 
8 Do, 
United States Trust Co- Oct. 11, 1934. 
Hanover National . May 16, 1929. 


Yes, bank stocks were listed for many 
years on the New York and other stock ex- 
changes, It is true that a great deal of the 
trading in them was done off the exchange 
and I have no doubt that there would be 
such offboard trading in them today were 
they listed. The point is that they were 
then listed and they should be listed today, 
despite how little or how great the volume 
might or might not be thereon. 

Back in 1792, when the earliest form of 
stock exchange was first organized, shares 
of Hamilton's First United States Bank, 
Bank of North America, and those of the 
Bank of New York were traded. By 1827, 
we are advised in the booklet called “Under- 
Standing the New York Syock Exchange,” 
the stocks of 12 banks were being traded on 
the exchange. 

Today, it must seem strange indeed, to a 
Visitor from afar to visit our great New York 
Stock Exchange and to learn that no single 
bank stock is listed or traded on that ex- 
Change, Puzzling indeed. And perhaps of 


great satisfaction to the medicine-men at 
the Kremlin? 

(TL am reliably informed that all of the 
London “big five” banks have their stocks 
listed on the London Stock Exchange.) 

Well, why is it there is none listed, then? 
There are probably a number of reasons, 
best Known to the bankers themselves. But, 
one of the answers may be found on page 
25 of the little booklet previously referred to 
and. published by the stock exchange. It 
states: “the SEC requires officers, directors 
and principal stock holders of companies 
with securities listed on the exchange to 
report, within 10 days after the month in 
which it took place, any transaction by them 
in the stock of their company. These re- 
ports are made public by the SEC and by 
the exchange with which they are filed.” 

Then, too, there are other SEC rules and 
regulations that would have to be obeyed and 
the bankers just do not want to have to do 
it. As it is now, they feel nice and safe be- 
hind that part of the law which specifically 
exempts banks from the provisions of the 
securities acts. But, if they were to put 
their stock issues on the exchange, then they 
would become subject to certain of the SEC 
regulations haying to do wtih proxy state- 
ments, reports, etc, This would be all very 
well and good if they were mutual associa- 
tions, but they are not; they are capital- 
stock companies and their shareowners are 
entitled, I think, to a fair and open market 
for their stock whenever they please to find 
out what it is bid for and what the last actual 
sale was per share. 

I do not know whether you already know 
it or not, but there is no law now that says 
a commercial bank has to give a shareowner 
any information about earnings or any other 
phase of its operations. The display state- 
ments of condition and the annual reports 
they do issue are entirely voluntary on their 
part. They do not have to tell you anything 
unless they please to. And, you cannot go to 
the Federal Reserve, Comptroller's Office, or 
New York State Banking Department and 
examine any reports of any kind on an indi- 
vidual bank. They are confidential docu- 
ments, mind you. On the other hand, the 
very complete annual statements filed with 
the State Insurance Department are public 
documents and can be examined by any 
citizen, whether shareholder in the company 
or not. But, a shareholder in a banking in- 
stitution cannot see the last examination 
report on his bank. 

Several times during each year, the Federal 
and State banking authorities will send out 
to all banks a call for statements of condi- 
tion as of some certain date. Such call 
statements do have to be published in a 
newspaper of general circulation in the area 
in which the bank is located. These are 
usually buried away in a trade paper or lo- 
cal neighborhood paper under legal notices 
and are seldom read by any save bank ana- 
lysts and bankers themselves. Such state- 
ments give little actual information, and in 
most cases, include, for instance, only depos- 
its in the bank’s domestic branches. As of 
last December 31, this made a difference in 
the case of First National City Bank, in New 
York, of $881,913,000 between its legal call 
statement total deposits and those in its 
display statement. A State bank, Bankers 
Trust Co., had a difference of $53 million 
between the two types of statement as of the 
same date. The point here is that publica- 
tion of these legal statements by banks does 
not do the shareowner a bit of good. They 
are not mailed out to the shareholders; even 
if they were sent, he would know no more 
than he already did about his bank. The 
statement does not even tell the par value 
per share, or state how many shares are out- 
standing. Suffice it to say here and now 
that there is much room for improvement in 
such published information. 
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Returning to the subject of the purchase 
or sale of shares of a bank stock: How does 
one ascertain the last sale price? Is there 
a central agency where it is recorded and 
printed for the record? No, there is not. 
You take a dealer's word for it as to what 
his last sale was or go without it. Don't 
bother to call the bank; they don’t know and 
care less. The newspaper that quotes the 
The National Association of Se- 
curity Dealers? The SEC? No, don’t bother 
to call any one of them; you might just as 
well call the fire department or Mr. Hoover's 
FBI. And, if you call the stock exchange, 
they will be polite and sympathetic, I am 
sure, but bank stocks are not listed there, 
remember? 

So, you call your broker or dealer. What's 
the best bank stock to buy? Why, the one 
the house has the biggest position in, if 
any. Why should he waste time trying to 
sell you a good bank stock, the market for 
which he doesn't even know, when he can 
sell you a nice uranium stock on which there 
is a long profit? Now, these things are 
exaggerated here only a little bit, I assure 


you. 

It all adds up to the fact that the recent 
unpopularity of bank shares can be traced to 
just this sort of thing. The dealers are not 
doing as good a job in making markets as 
they should be doing. Few houses are ac- 
tually making real primary markets; they do 
not want to get loaded up with them either; 
this just attests to how utterly bad the 
markets are in these issues. Only when they 
are reasonably certain of selling them will a 
trading house load up with a block of bank 
stock. 

In the Wall Street of today, there Is . 
from the scene that old bank stock specialist 
of former years, like Clinton Gilbert and 
Gilbert Elliot, to name a couple. Today, big 
houses operate bank stock departments only 
as adjuncts to their larger businesses. Trad- 
ing profit margins are too small to allow of 
payment of a commission to salesmen to go 


out and sell bank shares, as a steady diet. 


To be sure, bank stocks are in the dold- 
rums, as some newspaper writers say. Many 
haye unusually good values behind them at 
current levels, where they are selling around 
11 times last year’s net, to yield 5 percent 
or better. It is my feeling that they will 
stay within a very narrow range from now 
on, unless sométhing is done. The situation 
is not likely to better itself and it very well 
may worsen. 

I suppose that bankers do not like analysts 
like myself who delve too far into the works 
of their clocks. Several have shown resent- 
ment to things I have said and written about 
them, I know. They would like us to remain. 
mute while these things go on and they 
continue to kid their shareowners with a lot 
of doubletalk. And, how easily they get away 
with it. I have sat in many shareholder 
meetings and marveled at the glibness of 
their sidestepping in reply to questions. ` 
Year after year, the same old “blarney” is 
dished out to the long-suffering owners of 
the enterprise, as it were. 

Although by now quite bored with their 
antics, I always get a great lift from that part 
of the production wherein the banker sanc- 
timoniously defends the fact that his stock 
ts not listed by saying that they don't want 
the stock on the board because of violent 
price changes that might possibly be con- 
strued to cast doubt on the financial stability 
of the bank. Of all the “goop” I have ever 
heard, that one really takes the cake for sheer 
idiocy. 

What they forget is the fact that bank 
share prices had their very worst price gyra- 
tions after they were removed from the stock 
exchange. And, to my knowledge, any banks 
of any consequence that failed from 1929 on 
were not listed upon any stock exchange, 
either. The boys have the proverbial cart 
before the proverbial horse, again. 
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Within the last year or so, the stock price 
of one of our very finest Wall Street banks 
fell out of bed to the tune of about 15 points, 
a record far worse than that of its neighbors. 
It was a mighty serious drop when measured 
in dollars, about 163 million of them, and 
percentagewise it was also large, being 20 
percent. It was so bad they sold some more 
stock for about $120 million to fill in the 
dollar gap, as it might be termed, Yet, at 
the annual meeting last month, not one 
shareowner asked one question about it. It 
was ignored, just as if it hadn't ever hap- 
pened. And, the head of this great bank Is 
one of those fellows most worried about what 
might happen to the price of his stock were 
it listed. 2 

Does our press pick up and report on such 
trivia? Of course not. Don't you know that 
it is against some law or other to say any- 
thing unbullish about a bank whose depobits 
are guaranteed by the FDIC? Well, I guess 
I' Just sit here and await a call from John 
E. Hoover's men. 


Whether we agree with Mr. Burns or 
not about compelling the listing of bank 
stocks on any of the national exchanges 
is unimportant. What is important is 
that under the Financial Institutions 
Act, S. 1451 and H. R. 7026, as presented 
to us, bank officers and directors, the in- 
siders, will be permitted to deal with 
themselves and their institutions in con- 
nection with bank stocks and options for 
bank stocks, without being required to 
publicly disclose the information which 
they would be required to disclose if 
their stocks were listed on any of the ex- 
changes. 

The real reason why most bank stocks 
were delisted is because bank manage- 
ment dared not make public disclosure 
of the vital facts about management and 
operation of the banks, without which 
disclosure they could not continue to be 
listed. 

I do not agree with Mr. Burns that the 
way to solve the problem is to require the 
stocks to be listed. I do believe the solu- 
tion of the problem would be attained by 
requiring all banks to publicly disclose 
the same information that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the stock 
exchanges require of all institutions 
whose stock is publicly held. 

The Financial Institutions Act, instead 
of correcting the evil, compounds it. 


Sound Argument for Scholarships and 
Loans for Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in a 
letter to the editor of the Warroad Pio- 
neer, Warroad, Minn., February 26, a cor- 
respondent gives very sound reasons for 
scholarships and loans for higher edu- 
cation. People who are financially un- 
able to attend colleges, or sometimes even 
complete high school benefit from such 
aids. And there is no question, our 
country needs these trained minds which 
might otherwise be unable to make their 
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full contribution to the country. I ask 
permission to insert the letter in the 
Recorp and call attention to my Student 
Loan bill, H. R. 5479, first introduced 3 
years ago, and just as necessary today as 
the day it was first introduced: 

To the Eprron; 

A short time ago it was stated that Govern- 
ment scholarships encouraged laziness among 
students who didn't need financial ald. I 
think this example is irrelevant. First, the 
Government as of yet does not give scholar- 
ships to individuals, although Congress is 
contemplating it. Scholarships are provided 


“through industries, private funds, alumni 


associations, foundations, etc. Secondly, in 
applying for a scholarship a student must 
prove his financial need except in cases of 
exceptionally gifted persons, and the aid 
given is based on the student's need, 
Thirdly, it must be proven the student is a 
sound investment and exhibits certain per- 
sonal qualifications. * 

In the United States, money guarantees a 
college education more than intelligence 
does. Scholarships help to equalize oppor- 
tunity. 

Without sonie scholarship aid, persons who 
could do excellent college work find their 
energies channeled into outside work. 

Pat HICKMAN, 


World Law To Protect World Investment 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous, consent I include the full 
text. of “World Law To Protect World 
Investment, an address delivered by 
Charles S. Rhyne, president of the 
American Bar Association, before the 
midwinter trust conference of the Amer- 
ican Banker’s Association on February 
12, 1958, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. 

Mr. Rhyne, a Washington lawyer, is 
a personal friend of mine. He has dedi- 
cated his year as president of the Amer- 
ican bar to promoting world law as the 
promising way to world peace. I com- 
mend him and his words for your close 
attention: 

Ever since I first received your invitation 
back in early September of 1957, I have been 
looking forward to this meeting. I am ex- 
tremely pleased to be your guest on this oc- 
casion and attest to the fact that our pro- 
fessions now enjoy a fruitful and harmoni- 
ous relationship due to the excellent work of 
the National Conference of Lawyers and rep- 
resentatives of this trust division of the 
American Bankers Association. Ours has 
been a most happy experience in cooperative 
solution of mutual problems, The major 
credit for these achievements belongs to my 
dear friends the chairman of our respective 
committees Bob Griswold and Ed Otter- 
bourg. 

I now suggest that we should go beyond 
this ironing out of domestic frictions and 
make a contribution to the ironing out of 
international frictions through a combina- 
tion of our talents in a field where we often 
work separately, but where we have made no 
concentrated joint effort in the past. I be- 
lieye we can best serve the public—the serv- 
ice to which both of our professions are 
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dedicated—by lifting our minds from do- 
mestic to international affairs at this criti- 
cal turning point in the history of mankind. 
I believe we can make a great contribution to 
world peace by developing world law to gov- 
ern world investment. If we are as suc- 
cessful in the new joint field of endeavor as 
we have been in our other joint efforts the 
public benefits will be incalculable. 

I welcome this opportunity to present to 
you bankers some personal views on this 
area of great common concern to both of our 
professions. I sincerely believe that devel- 
opment of world law to protect world in- 
vestment can enable the export of the genius 
of our great free enterprise creative know- 
how and open a new avenue payed with such 
stable elements as to offer a new route to 
world peace. Such could be the end results 
of the commercial interlocking and friend- 
ships created by the plan I am here to pro- 
pose. 

ECONOMIC PATH TO PEACE UNDER LAW 


We of our professions are conservative in 
our approach to nearly every problem. We 
like to base new plans on the wisdom of ex- 
perience. And the plan I now discuss with 
you is not an abandonment of that approach, 
it is merely an expansion of the old and en- 
during concept of the rule of law to new 
frontiers so as to live up to our duties and 
responsibilities in this shrunken world, This 
plan of an economic path to peace under law 
has the great virtue that work on it can only 
lead to constructive rather than destructive 
achlevements.. No bombs or missiles or 
satellites are involved, Unlike the ever-ac- 
celerating arms race this plan can neyer end 
in the holocaust of world war but only in 
such economic advancement as to bring in- 
creased good will and happiness and a 
greater well-being in areas of the world that 
participate therein. The plan is admittedly 
designed not only to serve those peoples of 
other lands where present poverty and dis- 
content creates one of the causes of war but 
our own self-interests, our own desire to in- 
crease world investment and trade and to 
make a profit on that trade and investment. 
To me there is nothing wrong in such objec- 
tives. A 

As background for this presentation I ask 
you to pause a moment to focus upon the 
world in which we now live. The satellites 
have forcefully focused worldwide atten- 
tion upon the almost miraculous technologi- 
cal achievements of our day. We are faced 
with unprecedented peril from abroad and 
unprecedented change and growth at home. 
Rapid transportation and communications 
have made ours a physically indivisible 
world. Distance is almost meaningless. 

Recent census reports and forecasts clearly 
indicate that the earth's population will 
double and triple in the near future. To 
meet the increased material and economic 
burdens of this expanding populace, com- 
bined with the increased needs resulting 
from higher living standards, every means 
must be used to assure that the ultimate in 
productivity is realized from all available re- 
sources. This means that hundreds of back- 
ward areas of the world must be developed 
so that they may carry their share of this 
production. 

Economic development of the less ad- 
vanced countries of the world calls for * 
continually increasing measure of assistance 
on the part of the Western industrial na- 
tions. These less advanced countries, re- 
gardless of their own good intentions and 
ambitions, are not able to provide, either 
through private capital or tax revenues, the 
funds necessary for their own development. 
Unless adequate capital is made available 
to these areas so that their natural resources 
may be developed to contribute to the earth's 
overall productivity, their inefficiency will 
become a drain on the advanced nations. 
Today in our shrunken world all peoples are 
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acutely aware of the standards of living that 
exist elsewhere. And peoples of under- 
developed countries naturally yearn for the 
higher standards of living that exist in, for 
example, our own Nation. The best way for 
us to serve that yearning is to export the 
genius of our great free-enterprise system. 

INTERLACING OF ECONOMIC INTERESTS BUILDS 

CONFIDENCE 

In addition, the need for increased world 
investment exists in highly developed coun- 
tries. Capital can and does serve to com- 
pensate imbalances in international pay- 
ments. The interlacing of economic inter- 
ests builds up confidence and nurtures the 
vitally needed cooperation and trust among 
nations. Major economic projects clearly 
can best be realized by coordinating the eco- 
nomic resources of countries giving and 
countries receiving. 

Thus, the great need for increased world 
Investment is evident. The logical question 
then arises as to how this need should be 
met. Let us consider for a moment the merit 
of the two alternative methods: (1) govern- 
ment loans or gifts, and (2) meeting the 
needs that exist through private investments. 


VALUE OF GOVERNMENT LOANS AND GIFTS 


Let us examine, first, government loans and 
gifts and their value in meeting world needs 
in this field. Frankly, the usual stimulus for 
this type of aid is political advantage, and 
generally there is no serious intention of re- 
quiring repayment. Although this sort of 
grant, made at the expense of the grantor's 
taxpayers, may be necessary in emergency 
situations, it cannot satisfy the long-range 
needs of development countries. In addition 
the overtones of charity which exist often 
breed ill feelings among the people of the 
nations involved. Waste and political ad- 
ministration are often present as this money 
filters out and down through political 
channels. 

Few persons will contend that government- 
to-government aid can compare in efficiency 
and productivity with private investment 
through private enterprise. Aid from and 

government officials is seldom crea- 
tive in result. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT SYSTEM IS BEST 


Under the second method, private investors 
Supply the capital and the local persons put 
it to use, and working hand in hand for 
their mutual benefit, a feeling of partner 
rather than master-beggar is thereby cre- 
ated. In the many underdeveloped nations 
where newly won independence is so preci- 
ous and jealously guarded this method may 
offer a more appealing approach then govern- 
Ment aid or loans which so often carry a 
political label. Certain it is that a system 
of free enterprise usually offers a better 

to more people of underdeveloped 
countries to get ahead personally. It de- 
velops the necessary reservoir of technicians, 
skilled workers and entrepreneurs so that 
the working people of these development 
areas, can truly begin to carry their own 
weight and take pride in their accomplish- 
Ments. Such a program offers such peoples 


their best opportunity to develop with hu- 


Man dignity and fulfill their aspirations for 
a higher standard of living. Let us show 
them our private investment system is best 
for them—it is certainly best for us. In- 
dividual incentive with its creative urge 
through economic freedom of a private en- 
terprise system offers more hope than goy- 
ernmental aid or control. 

The people-to-people programs and all 
Other means whereby the people of the 
World can know and work with each other 
are tremendous contributions to world 
Peace, If the people of the world are do- 
ing business together the holocaust of war 
is less apt to explode. This route of private 
investments brings people into close work- 
ing relationships and offers an excellent 
opportunity to further this objective. 
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GOVERNMENT AID AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
BOTH NEEDED 


My personal opinion, on which I know 
that I do not stand alone, is that state aid 
should be restricted wherever possible, per- 
haps to emergency situations or to financing 
projects which are inaccessible to private 
investment. I realize, of course, that this 
cannot always be our national policy, be- 
cause the protective guaranties essential for 
private investment in many underdeveloped 
countries do not now exist. The so-called 
foreign-aid program is not one I, oppose. 
In fact my only feeling is that it may be 
too little and too late. We must use it to 
defeat Soviet economic penetration into un- 
derdeveloped countries. The economic de- 
velopment fund requires expansion not con- 
traction. The point I make is that private 
investment offers a better method and that 
we should use both methods to meet the 
needs that exist. Government ald must con- 
tinue and the proper mechanism must be 
developed for private capital to play a greater 
role in underdeveloped Nations. 

We should never forget that our own great 
Nation was aided in the development of the 
resources of our virgin North America by 
the private capital of investors of European 
nations. Through our integrity as a debtor, 
and our respect for private property, we 
were able to secure permanent foreign in- 
vestors. Then, through our initiative we 
have so developed our resources that today 
we stand among all the nations on the earth 
in the best position to help others. Further, 
we are today the world’s greatest trader 
and we need to expand that trade to meet 
the needs of our Nation. 


PROTECTION OF PRIVATE CAPITAL NECESSARY 


Where a nation offers effective legal guar- 
anties that the rights of private outside in- 
vestors will be respected and protected, there 
is little difficulty. Our own history and that 
of Canada are excellent examples. And west- 
ern capital is readly available for other na- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, many of the 
development areas cannot or do not offer any 
such security. In fact, their past records of 
nationalization and confiscation often force 
the opposite conclusion.. Some of these 
countries have clearly demonstrated a tend- 
ency to expropriate outside capital once it 
has operated for a short period or at least 
to restrict its use and movement consider- 
ably. Examples exist behind and on our side 
of the Iron Curtain. In Czechoslovakia, coal 
mines, certain sections of industry, banks, 
and insurance companies were nationalized 
by law in October 1945. Important indus- 
trial areas in Poland were nationalized in 
January 1946, the government taking all of 
the assets but only portions of the liabilities. 
Two major Argentina power companies, con- 
trolled almost exclusively by Swiss and Bel- 
gian interests, were deprived of their licenses 
on July 23, 1957. While the picture is still 
unclear, it is apparent that Indonesia has 
recently taken over the property of Dutch 
investors and owners and so far no payment 
has been made or offered. These are only a 
few illustrations of the great barriers which 
must be overcome in order to encourage the 
substitution of private world investment for 
direct aid by governments, This brings me 
to conclude that in the context of current 
history bankers and lawyers should pool their 
resources to develop a mechanism to provide 
the universal security for private export 
capital which is requisite to a healthy sys- 
tem of world investment. I believe that 
such mechanism can be created under the 
rule of law. 

Writers and scholars in the field of inter- 
national law have long drawn a distinction 
between expropriation and confiscation. 
The basis for this distinction is compensa- 
tion. As a general rule, expropriation is not 
prohibited for, obviously, under certain con- 
ditions the public interest may demand it, 
as where private land is taken for a new 
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expressway, airport, or other essential public 
use. And where adequate compensation is 
granted equally to all private interests in 
return, this is acceptable in our country as 
well as in others. The constitutions and 
expropriation laws of most western nations 
conform to those principles. It is further 
agreed that under general international law 
all nations have the right to impose indirect 
sanctions on private property without com- 
pensation such as taxes, licenses, or property 
restrictions. Here, the line may be fine 
indeed between measures in the public in- 
terest and concealed confiscation, as in the 
Argentina case cited. Further complications 
arise in de exactly what represents 
a just definition of adequate compensation 
and in assuring that no unjust discrimina- 
tion exists between nationals and non- 
nationals where private capital is involved. 
This discrimination is not a new or novel 
problem as in our own country, States and 
cities have often sought advantage for their 
residents against outsiders, and our courts 
have quickly invalidated such discrimina- 
tions. 


LAWYERS AND BANKERS MUST MEET 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Just as scientists, doctors, and engineers 
have an obligation to meet the challenge 
of the changing times and keep abreast of 
their fields, we lawyers and you bankers must 
meet our responsibility in these times and 
provide the means by which world invest- 
ment and export capital is guaranteed secu- 
rity. This can never be done until there 
is universay regard for the rights of private 
property whether under domestic or foreign 
control. 

The rules and ideas which govern world 
investment today are grossly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the era in which we live, 
In a world where rapid communications 
and transportation have shrunk nations to 
neighborhoods we must be able to do busi- 
ness with our neighbors under legal rules 
that will allow us to develop to the full the 
potentials of a new and closer and potentially 
more fruitful relationship. We lawyers, di- 
rected by the advice dnd experience of your 
bankers and others in the fields of econom- 
ics and commerce, must create new legal ma- 
chinery under which the rights of export 
capital will be absolutely guaranteed so as 
to encourage world investment so as to 
achieve essential development for underde- 
veloped countries. 

INTERNATIONAL TREATY WOULD CONSTITUTE 

CODE OF HONOR z 


The surest way to reach this goal is 
through an international treaty which would 
clearly set forth standards enabling world 
development through private capital. Such 
a treaty would constitute an effective code 
of honor among participating nations by 
creating protections so guaranteeing the 
safety of foreign investment that no person 
will hesitate to risk his funds in a par- 
ticipating country for fear of adverse gov- 
ernmental action. Sich a treaty should 
provide for adequate sompensation for all 
taking of private property, concretely define 
adequate compensation, and outlaw all dis- 
criminations between domestic and foreign 
interests. 


Any participating country which nation- 
alizes export capital without adequate com- 
pensation or adopts other repressive discrim- 
inatory economic legislation against foreign 
investors would by such action automati- 
cally subject itself to the jurisdiction of an 
international court and consent to have any 
disputes arising from the nationalization or 
repressive legislation decided by that court, 
Subsequent failure to comply with the de- 
cision would result in the imposition of one 
or more of a number of rather powerful 
sanctions such as: (1) All other partici- 
pating parties would withhold public and 
private loans from the noncomplying na- 
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tion; (2) governmental guaranties against 
political risks to exporters and investors of 
the noncomplying nation would be denied 
by all other parties; (3) governments of all 
participating parties would recommend 
banks not grant credit or loans to enter- 
prises wishing to invest in interests within 
the noncomplying nation; (4) most-favored- 
nation clauses which may be embodied in 
agreements with the offending nation would 
be revoked; (5) all governmental assets of 
the violator located in all nations who are 
participating members in the plan would be 
frozen when so ordered by the court in cases 
where this is necessary to bring about en- 
forcement of its judgment. Few nations 
would risk their good name by incurring 
such sanctions. 

Few nations indeed would care to flout the 
court's decree and thus stand alone ecọ- 
nomically. And, what nation desiring pri- 
vate investors from abroad is worth invest- 
ing in if it refuses to agree to abide by such 
a code of honorable dealing herein proposed? 
I have no doubt that an international con- 
vention incorporating the principles of honor, 
justice, and equality set out earlier would 
be well received by friendly nations, truly 
desirous of cooperative action which will 
promote world investment. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION NOT A NEW IDEA 


Such an international convention or code 
of honor is far from a new idea. It has 
received support from several significant 
quarters. As early as 1931 a resolution of 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
suggested that this sort of code be drawn 
up under general international law. This 
resolution further embodied the idea of an 
international court to decide disputes aris- 
ing thereunder. Following World War II 
the need to secure the rights of foreign cap- 
ital received renewed emphasis. The United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment recognized that world investment was 
essential to economic development and made 
an attempt to promote it by suggesting the 
protection of export capital. Im 1949 the 
International Chamber of Commerce drafted 
a code directed toward achleving fair treat- 
ment for foreign investments. 

The background has been laid. The time 
has come to take concrete action and the 
first big step toward positive establishment 
of the rights of foreign investors. 

The international court itself is of vital 
importance to the success of this program, 
It must be readily accessible to all nations 
and must be so designed that it is capable 
of sitting at any one of a number of strategic 
locations. Since the entire plan rests heavily 
on the voluntary support of its participants, 
we must assure the worldwide favorable rep- 
utation of the tribunal by appointing our 
most eminent and capable jurists with ex- 
cellent compensation and lifetime tenure to 
insure independence of judgment. This is 
the plan for the just created court which 
will decide disputes under the treaty creat- 
ing the new European economic community. 
SECURING PROTECTION WOULD BE CONTRIBUTION 

TO MANKIND 


Securing protection for private world in- 
vestment would be, in itself, a magnificent 
contribution to mankind. Private world in- 
vestment offers in my view the best way to 
bring the full capacity of the financial and 
technical resources of the “have” nations in 
the Western World to the aid of Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. 
But, in addition, I firmly believe that the 
legal machinery proposed for this program 
and the public opinion which can be har- 
nessed in support of it can furnish a testing 
ground from which we can move along to the 
point where all international disputes will be 
settled in tribunals of justice under the rule 
of law rather than by the bloodshed of war. 
To prevent the holocaust of atomic-missile- 
satellite warfare, law must replace weapons 
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as the ultimate decider of disputes between 
nations. The precedents created by deci- 
sions of an international court in the world 
investment field could well lay the founda- 
tion for decision of all disputes between na- 
tions. Such precedents may have a useful- 
ness extending to the broader needs of the 
international community. 3 
MUST LEARN TO LIVE TOGETHER 


As we listen to the roar of current history, 
it is absolutely clear that we must learn to 
live together or see our civilization go up in 
the senseless devastation of war. The 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, the sputniks, 
and the ICBM’s have attuned the people of 
the world to an overwhelming desire for 
peace which is probably stronger than any 
such desire in all history. There is a com- 
mon realization that under present condi- 
tions every man, woman, and child will be 
in the frontline trenches if the holocaust of 
world war explodes. This most urgent desire 
to prevent war thus offers a unique and un- 
paralleled opportunity to grow from the pro- 
tection of world investment under the rule of 
law to the use of the same law as the decider 
of all international disputes. As such law 
grows so will, also, a lasting world peace. 
Here we have a field where bankers and law- 
yers can promote such growth by coopera- 
tive effort in so developing a mechanism of 
world law to govern world investment as to 
make it possible to use the genius of free 
enterprise to pave the road to peace under 
law. 


Chemicals in Our Food—The Consumer 
Is Not Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in 1906 
the Food and Drugs Act was passed by 
the Congress to safeguard the consumer. 
Despite several amendments to the law 
since then, overwhelming evidence indi- 
cates that full protection still does not 
exist. With the increase in the use of 


chemicals in all phases of food produc- 


tion it is entirely possible that the con- 
sumer today enjoys less protection than 
50 years ago. 

I submit that Congress has been re- 
miss in fulfilling its obligations in this 
area. I am convinced that most con- 
sumers eat their food with complete con- 
fidence, assuming the Government has 
provided for the necessary protection. 
The days are long gone when the indi- 
vidual consumer was qualified or in a po- 
sition to assess the purity of the food he 
consumed, With the present complex 
and farflung system of food production 
and distribution the Government must 


assume the responsibility of assuring the 


safety and purity of the food which goes 
to the Nation’s dinner tables. New laws 
are required for the Government to dis- 
charge this vital task. y 

Two articles in the January and Feb- 
ruary issues of Consumer Reports tell 
the story. The 1938 Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetics Act did not solve the prob- 
lem. Iam sure that we are all shocked 
to know that of the 700 or so chemicals 
now used in our daily food, more than 


150 have not been adequately tested for 
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safety. The problem lies in the fact that 
the law forbids only the addition to food 
of a chemical known to be poisonous or 
harmful, but it does nothing to prohibit 
the addition of chemicals whose safety 
is unknown. The urgent need is for 
legislation requiring pretesting of chemi- 
cals before they are introduced into the 
food supply. Cancer experts have re- 
peatedly emphasized that the absence 
of incriminating evidence is not a guar- 
antee that a suspected chemical is safe. 
The danger is in the insidious, long- 
time toxic and cancer-inciting effect of 
small, daily amounts of food chemicals 
consumed over years. 

I will not here go into this in any 
greater detail. I assure you that many 
of the details are quite alarming. 

There is a bill before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which will provide the needed pro- 
tection, I refer to the bill introduced by 
our good friend and colleague, the Homor- 
able James C. DELANEY, of New York. 

Congressman DELANEY has performed 
an outstanding service in making the 
public and the Congress aware of this 
problem. As chairman of the House Se- 
lect Committee to Investigate the Use 
of Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics, 
1950-52, Mr. DELANEY became the lead- 
ing expert in Congress on this subject. 
He has introduced his bill in every Con- 
gress since the 83d. It is a good bill and 
I urge the committee to give the House 
an opportunity to vote on the Delaney 
bill and provide the necessary protec- 
tion for the consumers of the country. 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important programs being con- 
sidered by the Congress is extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Karl H. Helfrich, president of the 
American Tariff League, presented the 
views of his organization on February 
21, 1958, to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Under leave to extend my remarks the 
views of the American Tariff League, 
Inc., follow: 

My name is Karl H. Helfrich, and I appear 
here as president of the American Tariff 
League, Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 

We all realize, I believe, that 1958 is a 
year of basic decision in the foreign trade 
and tariff policies of the United States. 
Those whom I represent sincerely hope that 
the issues involved will be settled on the 
true facts of economic well-being and na- 
tional security, and not through attempts 
to win the argument before it starts by in- 
voking misleading definitions. Terms such 
as “high protectionist,” isolationist,” “re- 
actionary,” “free trader,” and “visionary” 
merely tend to confuse our thinking. Nor 
should any man's patriotism be questioned 
because he may differ as to the most effec- 
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tive methods of achieving the objectives that 
we all desire. 

During the past year the American Tariff 
League has been engaged in preparing the 
most complete, factual study of our coun- 
try's forelgn-trade problems and policies that 
we have ever attempted in the 73 years of 
our existence. This publication, entitled 
“the United States in World Trade—A Con- 
temporary Analysis and a Program for the 
Future,” is now completed and has been 
made available to the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. It represents the 
hard work of many people, both lay and pro- 
fessional. We have had the benefit of the 
resource files and staff assistance of numer- 
ous organizations and corporations with long 
experience in this general field. We believe 
it to be the first time that data of this scope 
have been brought together at one point. 

On the basis of this study, certain conclu- 
sions emerged which led to 13 specific recom- 
mendations that were adopted in principle by 
the members of the American Tariff League 
at thelr annual meeting in New York on Oc- 
tober 30 last. This study will likewise serve 
as authority for the statements I make here 
today. 

Those who favor H. R. 10368, calling for a 
5-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, including further tariff cutting powers 
in the hands of the administration, rely 
Principally on four major arguments: (1) 
The administration needs these further pow- 
ers to bargain for reduction in the restric- 
tions levied against American exports 
abroad; (2) we must buy more from abroad 
so they can buy more from us; (3) more 
American jobs are created by our exports 
than are destroyed by our imports; and (4) 
increased trade with friendly forelgn na- 
tios ls necessary to win the economic phase 
of the cold war with Russia and her satellite 
countries. I would like to comment briefly 
on each of these four points. 

1, Restrictions levied against American ex- 
ports abroad. Ever since 1934, it has always 
been a principal objective of the Trade 
Agreements Act that other nations remove 
their barriers against United States goods. 
The act was specifically for the purpose of 
exanding foreign markets for the products of 
the United States. Yet the record shows 
that the barriers foreign nations raise 
against our goods have increased on a vast 
Scale, computed either by numbers of coun- 
tries or by types of restrictive practices used. 
It is very difficult indeed to secure complete 
statistical data on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing table is a partial listing of the 16 
Principal restrictions found abroad and the 
number of countries identified as using 
them. 

Major nontari impediments to the flow of 
trade and capital imposed by 89 foreign 
nations (a partial list) 


Countries 
Advance deposit for imports 13 
Exchange licenses 33 
c 9 
Existence of blocked nonresident ac- 
CONT OR endo e atop ei dnnnennee 10 
Wrpire Moenses.s . ieee 46 
Forced exchange of paymehts received in 
foreign currency 47 
Import licenses 62 
Import quotas (agricultural) 9 
Import quotas (other than agricultural) 8 
Multiple exchange rates 23 
Preferential exchange systems 16 
Preferential trade systems 21 
Restrictions on incoming capital move- 
WONG de ee oak death N A 28 
9 on outgoing capital move- F- 
TTT 3 
Restrictions on Payments for Invisible 
Imports — . dohadst 7 Oe 
State trading * 


In addition to the above, we have found 20 
Other restrictive practices the use of which 
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has been documented in the case of one or 
more countries, 

These latter restrictions, and those listed 
In the table, are frequently used in combi- 
nation. 

The growth of these practices has been oc- 
casioned by various factors; the creation of 
new nations that never before existed and 
their desire to secure economic as well as 
political independence, the shifts taking 
place in many parts of the world from an 
agrarian to an industrial economy, and the 
upheavals and destruction caused by the 
fighting of a world war. We have no quar- 
rel with these reasons. 

The important point today, however, is the 
fact that the operation of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act has not lowered these barriers; 
they have increased in spite of it. Nor have 
we basis for believing that the act would be 
any more successful if extended again. 

While tariffs are perhaps the least impor- 
tant of the restrictions which foreign na- 
tions impose on United States exports, the 
facts reveal that even the tariffs are not es- 
tablished on a reciprocal basis. The follow- 
ing table shows the ratio of customs duties 
collected to the value of imports for the 
United States and some of her industrial 
competitors. 

Duties-to-imports ratios, selected countries, 


year 1955 
Percent 
eee ae 5.4 
A = coo ira ee econo 74 
Stal yess ar oe a ene 9.0 
w BAA 25.3 
United Kingdom 30.4 


Additional comparative data show that 
United States’ tariffs are already lower than 
those of any other major industrial nation 
in the world, with the exception of Japan. 

In 1955, a comparison of the average tariff 
rates of 36 countries of the world.showed 
only seven nations, accounting for only 13 
percent of United States’ total foreign trade, 
with tariffs lower than ours, while 28 had 
higher rates. 

The average ratio of customs collected to 
the value of imports for all 36 countries was 
15: for the United States it was 5.4. The 
average ratio of those countries with higher 
tariffs than the United States was 18.1— 
235 percent above the figure for the United 
States—while the average of those coun- 
tries with lower tariffs was 3.9—only 28 
percent below the United States figure. 

What has been the general trend of tariff 
rates during the past existence of the Trade 
Agreements Act? We have computed the 
relative tariff levels in 36 countries for 1937 
and 1955. The figures show that a majority 
of the countries studied reduced their tariff 
Jevels in this 18-year interval, but the United 
States reducted its duty level appreciably 
more than did most of the others. The 
United Kingdom and France actually in- 
creased their levels by 43 percent and 37 per- 
cent, respectively. Canada reduced hers by 
13 percent, Italy by 24 percent, Switzerland 
by 34 percent, and Japan by 39 percent, but 


‘the United States reduced hers by 66 per- 


cent. During this period only Venezuela, 
West Germany, Argentina, Sweden, and Bra- 
zil cut their levels to a greater degree, and 
all of these countries had much higher levels 
than ours to start with in 1937. 

The Trade Agreements Act has not achieved 
true reciprocity in its avowed purpose of re- 
ducing tariff levels, nor is there cause to 
think that it would do so in the future. 

There is much current discussion about 
the rapid development of the common mar- 
ket movement abroad, as it will be set up by 
the six countries comprising the European 
Economic Community. This European Com- 
mon Market is to be formed on a gradual 
basis, the end result being the elimination 
of tariffs among the six member nations 
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(Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, and West Germany). But retention 
of tarifis and other regulatory measures 
against non-European economic community 
nations is the premise upon which the mar- 
ket is founded. Member countries having 
individual tariffs higher than the average for 
the community would correspondingly lower 
such rates toward outside countries, but 
member countries with individual rates lower 
than the average for the community would 
raise such rates toward outside nations. A 
question difficult to resolve is whether such 
discrimination will, in practice, militate 
chiefly against the commerce of the United 
States. 

As our league's study states: “Insofar as 
the movement strengthens the economies 
and defense potentialities of these European 
countries, the United States will benefit. If 
it results in raising the living standards of 
the European peoples, the United States can 
only applaud, 

“Side-by-side with these possible long- 
range benefits, the common market trend 
creates immediate, disturbing problems for 
the United States. Such a market is inher- 
ently discriminatory against United States 
trade, not necessarily by design, certainly 
not from malice, but because of the eco- 
nomic forces it unleashes.” 

Its earliest likely effect for the United 
States will be a loss of a substantial portion 
of the European market for many American 
exports, particularly manufactured products. 
idly—at an average rate of more than 4 per- 
cent a year between 1950 and 1955. This is 
much faster than any previous European 
growth rate, and faster even than the 3- 
percent average annual growth, long term, of 
United States industrial productivity. West- 
ern Europe's booming industrial plant al- 
ready poses a serious challenge to United 
States supremacy in world trade. This chal- 
lenge will mount in the years just ahead. 

Moreover, the European Common Market 
concept is stimulating similar proposals in 
other areas of the world, namely South 
America, Central America, Northern Europe- 
an (Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark) 
and the Far East. The basic principle be- 
hind such common markets is to place a 
common barrier against goods from outside 
the geographical area. As Dr. F. Mikesell, 
professor of economics at the Univesity of 
Oregon has commented, First of all it must 
be recognized that by their very nature these 
arrangements will result in increased dis- 
crimination against United States exports.” 

We submit that on the basis of the past 
performance of our trade agreements pro- 
cedure, and in the face of the tremendously 
powerful economic forces referred to above, 
it is not logical to place our faith in a fur- 
ther renewal of the Trade Agreements Act, 
nor in the further drastic cutting of our 
tariffs. 

2. We must buy more abroad so they can 
buy more from us. This is the old, familiar 
story of the dollar gap. It is our contention 
that foreign nations will buy from us when 
they have need of the goods in question and 
when our quality, prices, and terms are com- 
petitively attractive, just as we will import 
those goods that we want and which are not 
otherwise available here, This is just good, 
common business sense, But returning to 
the dollar gap, permit me to quote from a 
recent speech given by Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, 
economist of the Dow Chemical Co., before 
the Hardwood Plywood Institute in Wash- 
ington. 

Examination shows that those who become 
alarmed about the dollar gap are looking at 
only part of the picture—they are ignoring 
some important facts. The so-called dollar 
gap refers only to the balance between ex- 
ported goods and imported goods. It ignores 
the dollars which foreigners get from sery- 
ices which they sell to us, such as shipping, 
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from tourism, from foreign investments and 
from our foreign aid program. 

“When these other factors are taken itno 
account, the balance of payments between 
the United States and other countries shows 
that foreign nationals have been increasing 
their dollar credits by 1 to to billion dollars 
a year for the past 10 years. 

“The problem is not that there is a short- 
age of dollars abroad, but rather that most 
countries prefer to use the dollars they have 
for other uses than the purchases of United 
States merchandise. Foreign nations hoard 
dollars to stabilize their own currency or for 
use as exchange with other nations. For ex- 
ample, Brazil, which earns huge dollar credits 
through sales of coffee in this country, prefers 
to spend them in Europe where manufac- 
tured goods can be bought more cheaply. 

“In the past 10 years foreign nations have 
increased their dollar holdings until they 
now have claims on more than two-thirds 
of our total gold reserve. As a result, we 
are now in a very vulnerable position with 
respect to our money credit system.” 

In the light of these statements, it would 
not appear n to renew the Trade 
Agreements Act so that other nations could 
sell more to us and hence buy more from us. 

3. More American jobs are created by our 
exports than are destroyed by our imports. 

Various figures have been published, and 
some of them already presented to this com- 
mittee, regarding the number of American 
jobs dependent upon our foreign trade, and 
the number of jobs lost through the competi- 
tion of imports, We know from experience 
and considerable effort how difficult it is to 
develop reliable statistics in this field. 

For example, the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy estimates that if all our tariffs 
were eliminated, only about 200,000 workers 
would have to be relocated in other indus- 
tries. But the American working farm pop- 
ulation, which numbers about 7.2 million, 
operates in a domestic market which for the 
most part is protected against imports. If 
this market were opened to foreign competi- 
tion, it is reasonable to expect that a sub- 
stantial drop in farm employment would 
result. Add to this the lists of those who 
have lost jobs because of the competition of 
lower foreign labor costs in the fields of tex- 
tiles, ceramics, textile machinery, plywood, 
cordage, heavy electrical equipment, com- 
mercial fishing, to name but a few. These 
considerations make the quoted figure of 
200,000 jobs at stake look highly debatable. 

Administration spokesmen have stated 
that 4,500,000 American jobs are dependent 
on foreign trade. We recall that the Randall 
Commission set the figure at 4.3 million in 
terms of 1952 foreign trade. The current 4.5 
figure is presumably linked to 1956 foreign- 
trade volume. But we know that in that 
period the total volume of our foreign trade 
increased from $26 billion to an estimated 
$32 billion. Thus a 23 percent rise in foreign 
trade apparently produced less than a 5 per- 
cent rise in Jobs. 

The American Tariff League, in its study, 
freely admits that many of our workers de- 
pend on exports for their employment, and 
that conversely, many jobs can be and have 
been lost here due to the inroads of imports 
produced with cheap-foreign labor. But the 
point at issue is what would H. R. 10368 do 
to improve this overall situation? Our 
economy is not strengthened in any real 
sense by the creation of a job at one point 
through the destruction of a job at another. 
Furthermore, it is our fear that the proposed 
measure would destroy more jobs than it 
would create, and at a time when employ- 
ment in general is on the decline. 

4. Increased trade with friendly nations is 
necessary to win the economic phase of the 
cold war. We recognize the great importance 
of a strong, healthy economy among the 
friendly nations of the free world. Such 
strength is neceSSary not only to enable these 
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countries to help shoulder their fair share 
of the armament burden, but also to avoid 
those conditions of living which tend to 
nourish the seeds of communism from with- 
in, One of our major, positive proposals, 
referred to later in this statement, is specifi- 
cally intended to ericourage our friends 
abroad to strengthen their internal buying 
power, and to increase the scope and depth 
of their own markets. 

But the most important stone in the eco- 
nomie arch of the free world is the economic 
well-being of the United States. If our 
economy seriously falters, if our strength is 
unduly sapped, the cold war will be lost. 

Production is basically more important 
than foreign trade as such. Nevertheless 
foreign trade should be encouraged—the kind 
of foreign trade that arises naturally between 
a willing buyer and a willing seller—the kind 
of trade that benefits both and injures 
neither. We should continue to import 
those articles of commerce that we want and 
that we neither grow nor produce here. As 
our need increases, the volume will rise. 
Such articles primarily enter our country 
duty free. Conversely, and with all the sales- 
manship for which our businessmen are 
noted, we will endeavor to dramatize the 
advantages of our products to our foreign 
customers, and if the advantages exist, they 
will buy. If the advantages are nonexistent, 
or if our customers desire to develop their 
own productive plant, they won't buy. It is 
not necessary to renew the Trade Agreements 
Act to promote business of this mutually 
advantageous nature. 

But if we import products which are com- 
parably produced in ample abundance 
here, and American workmen are displaced, 
not because they are inefficient, not because 
the quality of their work is poorer, but merely 
because their foreign counterparts have a 
lower standard of living and receive lower 
wages, then we are weakening our economy 
at a most critical time in our history. In 
our zest to export goods, let us make sure 
that we do not export jobs. And in our 
rightful zeal to combat communism outside 
our borders, let us make sure that we do not 
induce unemployment here, which nurtures 
communism within. 

Up to this point, my testimony has pri- 
marily been directed to reasons why the 
Trade Agreements Act, with its further tariff 
cutting powers, should not be renewed. You 
have a right to ask. and I shall now endeavor 
to set forth, what in the way of positive ac- 
tion do the members of the American Tariff 
League favor. 

In our Tariff League factual study, com- 
pleted during the past year and to which I 
have referred, there is a section entitled 
“Conclusions and Recommendations,” cover- 
ing pages 105 through 111 inclusive. It is 
my purpose now to briefly highlight these 
recommendations, but I respectfully ask per- 
mission of the chairman to include these 7 
pages as part of the official record of this 
hearing at the conclusion of this statement. 

As I have previously sald, there are 13 rec- 
ommendations in all, but I intend to com- 
ment on 6, and of these, to emphasize 3. 

Recommendation No. 1. The Tariff Com- 
mission, properly augmented with adequate 
staff, should prepare a comprehensive revi- 
sion of our entire tariff and foreign trade 
regulatory structure, Since such a task was 
last undertaken in 1930, whole new indus- 
tries have been born and hundreds of new 
products haye been perfected. Our tariff 
classifications and definitions are sadly out 
of line. It is encouraging to know that this 
huge but important task is being ertaken 
by the Commission. Such a mod tion 
could be of far greater benefit to many other 
countries than a continuation of our present 
rates and classifications. Our present policy 
is to apply each United States tariff rate to 
the pertinent product from a particular, 
friendly country. A rate reduced by such 
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agreement is then applied by the most 
favored nation clause to all other friendly 
nations, whether or not they have made re- 
ciprocal concessions on our exports. Such a 
generalized reduction’ accentuates the ad- 
vantage which a low-wage-cost country has 
over a higher-wage-cost country in entering 
the American market. 

Recommendation No. 2: We recommend 
that, in furtherance of a fair tariff structure, 
consideration should be given to the institu- 
tion by the United States of an incentive, or 
sliding scale, tariff system which would rec- 
ognize and reward any foreign country which 
improves its living standards or wages for its 
workers. 

In practice, such a system would permit 
the reduction of United States duties below 
our basic rates, for any item originating in 
a country in which the workers producing 
the item have been paid increased wages. 
For countries contiguous to the United 
States, such as Canada, this system, over a 
period of time, could result in a North Ameri- 
can common market. The time might come 
when a common border, now free of troops, 
would, also be free of customs men. 

Recommendation No. 4: The Tariff Com- 
mission, as an agent of Congress, should 
have the task of classifying and defining 
items, and assigning them to the dutiable 
and free lists, and designating rates of duty, 
or quotas for them, all in accordance with 
basic standards set by Congress. Such de- 
terminations, which could be announced in 
a series of major groupings over a period of 
time, could become effective, group by group, 
after the running of a 90-day period, unless 
Congress directed otherwise as to the group, 
or to any individual item, on its own initia- 
tive or on request from the President. 

These, gentlemen, are our principal rec- 
ommendations. I would like to refer in 
passing to three more, which are definitely 
a part of the program. 

Recommendation No. 7: We suggest that 
provision should be made for the use of the 
tariff to meet special situations: 

(a) To prevent dumping. 

(b) To offset the use of foreign bounty 
or subsidy on exports to the United States. 

(c) As a penalty for other unfair import 
practices, 

Recommendation No. 8: We recommend 
that, when tariffs are not an adequate or 
effective mechanism for regulating our 
foreign commerce, quotas of a suitable na- 
ture should be employed to cover the fol- 
lowing situations: 

(a) A general or emergency situation in 
which the tariff rate, or a modification of a 
tariff rate, would be ineffective or inappro- 
priate. 

(b) The furtherance of governmental pro- 
grams for agricultural products. 

(c) To safeguard producers' organizations, 
research programs, and workers’ skills im- 
mediately or potentially important to na- 
tional defense or security. 

(d) To counter effectively unfair practices 
of a particular country. 

Recommendation No, 13: Because of a 
rapidly changing economic world picture 
for which insufficient data exist, we propose 
that there be created a special United States 
commission to prepare a report on foreign 
restrictions against American exports or in- 
vestments abroad, and problems likely to 
arise from the common market areas. Such 
a commission should have the form and 
stature of the Hoover Commission, and a 
principal objective should also be to study 
how our tariff and foreign trade laws can 
be administered so as to raise the standard 
of living and improve the economic climate 
throughout the world. 

We are sincerely convinced that such a 
program, administered within the framework 
set by Congress and under the ultimate con- 
trol of Congress, would provide us with a 
body of tariff rates and foreign trade regu- 
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lations that would be attuned to modern 
industrial and technological development; it 
would be fair to those nations who stand 
with us in the cold war because it would be 
flexibly adjusted to encourage and reward 
their own efforts to raise their levels of 
wages, improve their standards of living, and 
broaden their own internal markets; and 
most important of all, it would prevent the 
deterioration of our own national economy, 
which is fundamental to the success of the 
whole free world. It would not protect in- 
efficiency, indolence, or lack of imagination, 
because these should not be protected. It 
would merely compensate for the difference 
between higher labor costs here and lower 
labor costs abroad in the production, with 
equal efficiency, of comparable articles, 


Improved Methods of Stating Budget 
Estimates 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8002) to pro- 
Vide for improved methods of stating budget 
estimates and estimates for deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations. 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to associate myself in opposition to this 
measure, H. R. 8002, and join with my 
distinguished and honored colleagues, 
the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. Cannon] and 
the respected ranking minority Member 
from the State of New York [Mr. TABER] 
I believe that there is general agreement 
that in these two distinguished Members 
of Congress, the House has a great 
wealth of knowledge and past experience 
in the problem, and a vexing problem, of 
appropriating funds for the operation of 
the United States Government. 

My purpose in opposing this measure 
is one of not only simple opposition, but 
also of offering some suggestions and 
proposals that have been on my mind 
Since I first served in the House and 
Particularly over the past several years 
I have been serving as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. First, 
let us take a look at this bill that is be- 
forð us for consideration. The bill will 
require a return to the use of contract 
authority, which is a form of install- 


ment buying and installment appropria- 


tion. We tried this method of contract 
authority for years and found that it 
Was more costly to the taxpayers, easier 
to get approved and subsequently aban- 
doned its use. Another point that is 
made is one of savings—savings of $4 
billion a year. Even the Budget Di- 
rector admitted this was a phony argu- 
ment and said he could not point to a 
Single dollar of savings under this sys- 
tem. This bill will not save a single 
Penny, it will not reduce unexpended 
Carryover balances by a single cent, it 
will not secure closer scrutiny of these 
Carryovers and it will not strengthen 
control of the purse, and in fact it will 
Pa 
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weaken control, because it is too late to 
stop raids on the Treasury after the ob- 
ligation has been made. 

This then is the measure that is before 
us today. Working on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Chairman, affords 
one a magnificent opportunity to look 
into every facet of the Federal Govern- 
ment and to admire the effective and ef- 
ficient work of the Departments and 
their year around budget officials, who 
work with, develop and promote the 
budget requests of their particular 
agency, department, bureau.or what- 
have you. Throughout the Government 
there are hundreds of these officials 
working endless hours on justifications 
for their special responsibility, In fact, 
just today, there was delivered in my of- 
fice the 1959 budget justification data for 
the Department of Commerce. These 
documents are contained in two large 
looseleaf volumes and run some hun- 
dreds of pages in length. Now, this is 
the kind of work that the members of 
the committee should have from our 
staff. The staff of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is one of the hardest work- 
ing, most dedicated group of profes- 
sional people working for the Congress 
of the United States. They put in hours 
of overtime, and grind out a fabulous 
amount of work and information, but 
still cannot compete with the executive 
departments with their masses of mate- 
rial and data which are presented to the 
committee during our hearings. What 
we need is a system similar in nature 
to that which exists in the State of Cali- 
fornia and acts as a direct arm of the 
California Legislature. I refer to the 
joint legislative budget committee and 
the office of legislative auditor. If I 
may, I would like to give you a brief his- 
tory of the foundation and development 
of this office in our State capital in 
Sacramento. In 1941 an impasse devel- 
oped between the California Legislature 
and the Governor over the furnish- 
ing of fiscal information to the legis- 
lature. As a result, the legislature 
created a joint legislative budget com- 
mittee with a staff headed by a legisla- 
tive auditor. The first responsibility and 
primary job assigned to this staff was 
fiscal review and reporting on the ad- 
ministration of the State government. 
Each year, the staff of the committee, 
prepares a report on the annual budget 
bill and presents this report and recom- 
mendations of the senate finance com- 
mittee and the assembly ways and 
means committee. The legislative audi- 
tor is required to analyze all items of ap- 
propriations, express or implied. 

Since the time the joint budget com- 
mittee was set up, many extra responsi- 
bilities have been added by the legisla- 
ture. The staff has been given the task 
of performing reference services at the 
request of any member of the legislature 
or any legislative committee. This work 
has been extended to include frequently 
the task of outlining research programs 
for committees and the preparation of 
special reports on the operations of vari- 
ous branches of the State government. 
The State auditor himself has the duties 
of reporting on the estimated cost of all 
proposed appropriation bills, express or 
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implied. This involves the analysis of > 
approximately 1,000 bills. He recom- 
mends on all items of appropriation. 
The legislative auditor is instructed to 
make a recommendation for or against 
all items of appropriation. These rec- 
ommendations are those of the legisla- 
tive auditor and not the budget com- 
mittee. : 

The auditor is instructed, following 
each session of the legislature, to prepare 
a summary of the effect of the legislative 
program on the financial situation of 
the State. He reports to the committee 
instances where the auditor feels that 
the administration is failing to carry out 
expressed legislative intent, and he also 
prepares an estimate of the ultimate 
cost of each new or expanded service 
proposed in the budget or in appropria- 
tion bills. He proposes changes in law 
to effect economies in operation or more 
effective administration and also recom- 
mends methods by which research stud- 
ies designed to secure efficiency and 
economy should be made. 

Another important function of the 
legislative auditor is to serve as a watch- 
dog for the legislature in the executive 
departments of the State. His staff con- 
tinuously and constantly looks into the 
operations of each of the various agen- 
cies and\departments and oversees their 
operations by supervising these depart- 
ments and making sure they carry out 
the legislative policy as set down by the 
senate and the assembly. This is what 
is necessary here at the Federal level by 
making sure that the Federal depart- 
ments are closely observed on a continu- 
ous basis by the staff of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

So, Mr. Chairman, you can see that 
the post of legislative auditor is one of 
sweeping and powerful responsibilities. 
Over the years this position has become 
one of great stature in the structure of 
government in the State of California 
and has been of outstanding assistance 
and help to the members of the State 
legislature. It has been my feeling for 
a long time that if such a post was 
established at the Federal level, by the 
two bodies of the Congress, each op- 
erating either as a single unit or as a 
joint body, we would all benefit greatly 
by such a service and would find that 
our operations and effectiveness as a 
deliberative and legislative body would 
be improved. 

Mr. Chairman, we as members of the 
Committee on Appropriations have been 
assisted in our deliberations by the GAO 
and by their staff people. But, if we are 
going to carry out the ideas that I have 
expressed here during this debate, we 
should have a full staff of people from 
GAO, at least 100 on the other side 
of Congress and possibly 200 here on the 
House side, so that we.can do a job of 
really investigating and supervising the 
functions and operations of the executive 
branch of Government. 

This will be a long program, I know, 
to have such a change made in the struc- 
ture of the operations of the Committee 
on Appropriations, but I feel that during 
the discussion of this particular bill, we 
have been given an opportunity to fully 
talk about and consider all the ramifi- 
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cations of our present budgeting and 
appropriation procedures. It has been 
an especially opportune time for a dis- 


cussion of improvements that could be 


made a part of the present system and 
it seems to me that the establishment of 
a congressional auditor working for the 
Committee on Appropriations would be 
a significant step in the right direction 
of improving our present method of 
budget and fiscal appropriation pro- 
cedures. 

And I would like to close by saying 
that if we don't do something like I have 
recommended today to the House which 
will adopt procedures and methods 
which will give us more information 
from our employees under control of 
the Committee on Appropriations, then 
such proposals as this bill, H. R. 8002, 
will be proposed again and again and 
more authority will be shifted to the 
executive branch and on that day I say, 
God help the taxpayers of the United 
States. 


Propaganda Advertising Not Tax 
Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the following in the RECORD: 
PROPAGANDA ADVERTISING Not Tax DEDUCTIBLE 


Mr. Speaker. for many months past, there 
has been publicity by private power organi- 
vations in the press and in magazines 
throughout the country, large and expensive 
ads, by the American Independent Electric 
Light and Power Companies, practically all 
of which appear to me to misrepresent the 
facts, with the result that these ads cannot 
be justified on the grounds of rendering 
a public service. 

Such ads appear in the October 1957 issue 
of Redbook and the Reader's Digest, and in 
the October 1, 1957, issue of Look magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, these ads appear to be a series 
of propaganda ads sponsored by a national 
group of electric utility companies, and, of 
course, paid for by the customers of these 
companies. I understand that the space for 
the ads in these three magazines alone cost 
about $56,000. 

Mr, Speaker, it seems clear that the pur- 
pose of these ads is to prejudice the people 
against the Electric Power Cooperatives— 
hoping to gain favor for the private power 
industry. / 

I think there's plenty of room in this 
country for both the private power industry 
and the REA network: cooperatives of the 
Nation who have been doing such a splendid 

Job in bringing light and power to rural 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, some of these ads complain 
that, whereas taxes allegedly constitute 23 
cents ot every revenue dollar paid to private 
utility companies, People who get electricity 
from Federal Government electric systems 
* * + dre privileged people.” 

The ads claim that “electric cooperatives 
pay a far smaller tax—only a fraction of the 
taxes paid by private power customers” be- 
cause, the ad concludes, “a strange twist in 
Federal law exempts them (meaning the co- 
operatives) from paying most of the taxes in 
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electric bills * * * because they get their 
electricity from Federal electric systems,” 
meaning the REA. 

The facts are that the REA is a nonprofit 
organization and, like all other nonprofit 
organizations, is exempt from income taxes. 
Of course, the private utilities’ organization 
publishing the ads knew this quite well, but 
left the misleading inference to the contrary. 
The private utilities pay ineome taxes be- 
cause they are in the business for profit, and 
income taxes to corporations and individ- 
uals alike are assessed on profits. 

Despite the claims of the advertisement, 
there is no law which exempts anyone from 
paying taxes merely because he is a pur- 
chaser of Federal power. If that were true, 
the very power companies which sponsor the 
ads, and which purchase much more Federal 
power than do the nonprofit cooperatives. 
would themselves be exempt from the taxes 
about which they most complain. 

These advertisements are designed not to 
bulld good will, not to sell electricity, not to 
render a public service, but solely and ex- 
clusively to destroy whatever small com- 
petitive influence exists in the electric utility 
business. Their motivation is the destruc- 
tion of the Federal power program which in 
many areas has made possible rural electrifi- 
cation, and which helps to make feasible the 
irrigation of arid lands, the abatement of 


floods, and the deepening of navigation 


channels in our major rivers. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, I understand, about @ year ago set a 
precedent prohibiting such propaganda ads 
from being classificd as an “operating-ex- 
pense deduction before taxes.“ This action 
should reduce such propaganda advertising 
activities. 


Jobs After 40— Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious problems facing this Nation 
today is the plight of our unemployed. 
Particularly those over 40 years of age. 
My congressional district of southern 
Illinois is one of those classed by the 
United States Department of Labor as 
having a very substantial labor surplus. 
I have repeatedly urged the Congress 
and the administration to help distressed 
areas. In this connection the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles has started a campaign 
to aid the jobless and have titled their 
crusade “jobs after 40.“ I join them in 
this effort and have introduced legisla- 
tion designed to help provide jobs. Un- 
der leave granted I wish to include the 
following resolution unanimously passed 
by the Herrin, IH., Aerie of the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles: j 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles is 
engaged in a nationwide jobs-after-40 cam- 
paign to eliminate age discrimination in em- 
ployment as an unwarranted practice which 
is depriving many thousands of physically 
sound, skilled, and experienced workers of 
the means of a livelihood, and which is re- 
sulting in a tragic waste of manpower in the 
American economy; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the 
United States Senate bill S. 3188, introduced 
by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, and CO- 
sponsored by nine other Senators, to prohibit 
discrimination because of age in the hiring 
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and employment of persons by Government 
contractors; and 

Whereas enactment of such proposed legis- 
lation would provide employment for many 
competent workers now barred by age dis- 
crimination, and would set an inspiring ex- 
ample by Government for all industry for 
the adoption of similar policies: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Herrin Aerie of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles hereby goes on record 
for support of bill S. 3188, and urges enact- 
ment of this pending legislation into law. 

Adopted by Herrin Aerie, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, on February 13, 1958. 


_ Giant of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include a most 


‘worthy speech which points up George 


Washington as a great liberal. 

A careful reading of the text of this 
timely and ably presented analysis of our 
first President will prove most reward- 
ing, I am sure, to the contemporary 
leadership of our beloved Republic. 

The address follows: 

. Gronce WASHINGTON, THE GREAT LIBERAL 
(Address by Charley F. Embree) 

Back in the 1920's while Calvin Coolidge 
was President, one of his visitors went to 
some length to play down the great impor- 
tance of George Washington. President 
Coolidge listened with the patience for which 
he was noted until the visitor had finished 
his remarks. Then, Mr. Coolidge, who was 
the master of the succinct expression, 
stepped to the window of his White House 
study and observing the towering obelisk 


555 feet 5½ inches high, dryly remarked: “I 


see his monument still stands.” 

While the obelisk which was the object 
of President Coolidge’s pithy remark will 
always be identified in our minds as -the 
Washington Monument, there are many 
others. Our Capital City in which the obe- 
lisk stands is a monument to his memory 
and it is only appropriate that it should be 
named Washington. It is also fitting that 
nearly every State in our great Republic has 
a city or town named in his honor. Thirty 
counties are so identified in his memory. 
Lakes, islands, parks, squares, rivers, and 
mountains have been honored with his name. 

Our own great State of Washington is one 
of the most important monuments to his 
memory and it is only fitting that his pic- 
ture should be the central feature. of our 
State flag. 

Some half a dozen colleges and universi- 
ties have adopted his name and have been 
inspired by his example of research and 
respect for disciplined knowledge. It is 
most fitting that Washington's two hundred 
twenty-sixth birthday should be honored on 
the campus of the greatest of all of these 
schools to bear his name. It is a distinct 
tribute to this great university and to the 
patriotic societies sponsoring this cere- 
mony that the date of his birth is honored 
here, 

No other man in our history better de- 
serves this outstanding recognition. He 
was a monumental person. Whether it was 
on the battlefield of our revolution, in the 
council chamber of our Constitutional Con- 
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vention or as the first President of a strug- 
gling young Republic, he was the monument 
of strength, inspiration and of leadership 
around which lesser figures rallied. His 
name and his influence are such a vital 
part of the founding years of our Republic 
that whether one looks at our Constitution, 
our Revolutionary War or the steps leading 
up to the great decision to seek our free- 
dom—wherever one looks in those wonder- 
ful years of decision, there is the monu- 
mental George Washington providing the 
strength, the vision, inspiration and lead- 
ership without which the issue of our in- 
dependence might well have remained in 
doubt. 

Other nations have had their revolution- 
ary leaders who have served bravely to lead 
their nations through bloody struggles to 
freedom but have not had the necessary 
qualities to stabilize the newly won freedom 
in terms of enduring government, It is sig- 
nificant that Washington did. Not only did 
he lead us through the Revolutionary War 
to victory but he also led our new Republic 
to a position where its sovereignty was re- 
spected among nations. 

Even more significant is the fact that this 
Republic, which he first led, has proved to 
have the most stable and enduring Govern- 
ment in the world today, No other nation 
worthy of recognition as & power can point 
to such a long history without a funda- 
mental change in its constitutional govern- 
ment. The very fact of our own revolution 
Was perhaps the deciding factor leading 
England to change from the absolutism of 
George the Third to the liberalism of a lim- 
ited, constitutional monarchy. 

We are accustomed to other nations re- 
ferring to us as young and immature. These 
are relevant terms. Certainly in the matter 
of years of governmental stability and the 
ability of a nation to withstand crisis, war, 
and the many other trials of history, our 
Republic holds seniority over all nations. 
We have proved in the crucible of expe- 
rience that George Washington and the stal- 
warts he led, built solid foundations indeed. 
Our Constitution and the Republic which 
he helped form have proved the lasting value 
of his judgment. They are the greatest 
monuments to his genius for leadership. 

In the face of such impressive facts, it 
is amazing that there are those who would 
adopt the role of the iconoclast and attempt 
to downgrade this great leadership and the 
monuments to it. Unfortunately it is true. 

They would even attack the idea of the 
Republic which he helped found. It is sig- 
nificant that our Founding Fathers agreed 
on one thing and that was the absolute 
necessity for every possible protection of the 
Tights of the individual against the total- 
itarian state. The Constitution, therefore, 
contains every conceivable check against 
every conceivable potential for dictatorship. 
For this reason, it establishes a Federal Goy- 
ernment which is a Republic of delegated 
powers at the Federal level and not a de- 
mocracy subject to direct vote of the peo- 
ple. 


George Washington and others who framed ` 


our Constitution were true liberals who be- 
lieved in and fought for the absolute integ- 
rity of the freedom of the individual as 
Opposed to the collectivist regimentation of 
the totalitarian state. They recognized full 
well the dangers inherent in a system which 
would permit final decisions to be entrusted 
to a single vote of the masses of a nation's 
people who might be ‘swayed by a demagog 
of the moment. 

At this point all of us should be reminded 
that Hitler became a dictator through a 
democratic process. It took but one vote 
of the people of Germany to make the power 
of Hitler absolute and final to the extent 
that only a bloody world war could undo the 
tragic decision of one hasty vote. Similarly, 
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Caesar, Napoleon, and Mussolini became ab- 


solute dictators in response to a shouting _ 


mob of people swayed for the moment to will 
away their freedom. 

Our Constitution, which reflects Washing- 
ton's leadership in so many ways, slows up 
the final decision and subjects it to the 
checks and balances of repeated examina- 
tion and the maturity of delayed judgment 
before becoming final. 

Those who speak glibly of democracy at 
the level of our Federal Government would 
do well to weigh these facts of the Re- 
public which have been responsible for mak- 
ing this most stable Government and the 
greatest guarantor of individual liberty in 
the world today. 

On the other hand; our Constitution pro- 
vides the maximum of democracy at the 
lower level of government where all can 
know the didates for office and be in a 
position to weigh their day-to-day decisions 
after election in the light of election-day 
promises and contemporary developments. 
At this level, the direct will and voice of the 
people is of fundamental importance. At 
this level, the people themselves can and 
should exercise the maximum of democracy 
which means the exercise of direct control 
by the people where they are in a position 
to know every detail of government and ex- 
ercise their sovereign judgment in seeing to 
it that their will is carried out. 

It is most significant, however, that there 
are many in our land today who would re- 
verse these conditions and it is regrettable 
that they have identified themselves as lib- 
erais. These people would destroy democ- 
racy at the level where the people are in a 
position to exercise it effectively and would 
concentrate the powers, reserved by our Con- 
stitution to the States, in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

If anyone questions this, it is suggested) 
that he but look at the many functions of 
government formerly committed entirely to 
the State, county, and local governments and 
school districts which have been either 
transferred to or are under the regimented, 
centralized control of the Federal Govern- 
ment today. 

Each step in this direction has represented 
a loss of democracy although it has resulted 
from democratic process. This is the sad 
feature of free democracy: Like the free in- 
dividual, it can commit suicide. 

Even more alarming is the fact that these 
same people who have so unrightly identi- 
fied themselves as liberals work determinedly 
to destroy democracy at the lower levels and 
to transfer the concept of democracy to the 
Federal level. 

Having been so successful in influencing 
the people to transfer their democratic func- 
tions to a level of government where direct 
support of the people is compulsory but 
direct supervision by the people is an utter 
impossibility, these same individuals would 
now ask the people to forgo all aspects of 
the Republic which guarantees that super- 
vision. 

Should this be accomplished in fact, all 
that would be required would be a single 
yote of the people which could result in the 
same mistake which the German, French 
and Latin peoples have made after the 
functions of government had all been con- 
centrated at top level in a collectivist state. 
From collectivism to dictatorship requires 
but one mistaken vote in a democracy at 
the federal level as Germany's experience 
with Hitler proved. 

In this connection, there are many signs: 

Dr. E. Merrill Root of Earlham University 
has made an intensive study of this and I 
have his written permission to quote his 
findings as published in Mercury magazine, 
December 1957 issue. Professor Root has 
analyzed 12 leading textbooks of American 
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history now being used schools and 
he has this to say and quoting him 
directly: “In not one of these 12 histories 
that I studied is there any mention in the 
index of the word ‘republic’. On the other 
hand, ‘democracy’ is in every index and 
mostly at great length.“ 

It should be of interest to note that not 
a single President of the United States ever 
referred to this great country of ours as a 
democracy until 1913. Every President 
prior to 1913 had uniformly referred to our 
country as a republic which was the intent 
of our Founding Fathers. Since that time, 
the meaning of the word “democracy” like 
the meaning of the word “liberal” has been 
abused and distorted. It is important that 
we pay more respect to and take fewer liber- 
ties with tics. 

George Washington was a true liberal and 
it is only right that we should refer to him 
as the great liberal.” Today, he undoubt- 
edly would be identified as a libertarian. 

One of the outstanding qualities of Wash- 
ington was his integrity and the consistency 
with which he pursued a course of action. 
Dr. Homer Cunningham, professor of his- 
tory at Whitworth College has pointed to 
these qualities which in themselves made 
Washington a standout success over the ab- 
ject failure of Benedict Arnold who, though 
probably possessing considerably more ability 
than did Washington, yet failed because he 
lacked the essentials of integrity and con- 
sistent dedication to a course of action. 
Washington became the hero-patriot while 
Arnold became the villain-traitor. 

But those who would downgrade our 
governmental system which Washington led 
in establishing would also downgrade Wash- 
ington. As long as the memory of the foun- 
der stands out in monumental and heroic 
proportions he would continue to inspire 
the kind of individual freedom which is 
anathema to those advocating collectivist 
regimentation under the abused term de- 
mocracy.” 

The same authors of the American history 
textbooks referred to above as having been 
analyzed by Dr. E. Merrill Root have con- 
tributed wittingly or unwittingly to the 
downgrading of Washington. Again, I am 
quoting directly from Dr. Root as published 
in the same issue of American Mercury 
magazine: “If you will read these histories, 
you will learn that George Washington was 
a dreadful fellow for he belonged to ‘the 
gentry’; he owned ‘property’; he was an 
‘aristorcrat’; he was against the common 
people’; he was a ‘reactionary.’ ” 

This is the man referred to as “of the 
gentry” who served his country without cost 
to the Nation—and so won freedom for all 
the people. This is the man of “property” 
who stubbornly presided over our consti- 
tutional convention and helped provide the 
basis for the greatest protection of private 
property with more people enjoying the 
blessings of ownership on a more equitable 
and broader basis than in any other nation 
of the world. This is the “aristocrat” who 
fought to destroy the right to inherit rank 
or title and helped establish a government 
where titles of nobility are constitutionally 
forbidden. This is the man who stands 
head and shoulders above all others for what 
he did for the common people. If he were 
a “reactionary” he led the most revolutionary 
movement which resulted in the most pro- 
gressive government known to the world up 
to that time. 

In the light of the criticism from the pyg- 
mies of today it might be well to see what 
the giants among our founding fathers 
thought of this man whose birthday we 
honor today. Patrick Henry, referring to 
the members of the Continental Congress, 
said “Colonel W. „„ is a man 
of more solid judgment and information than 
any man on the floor.” 
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Edmund Randolph described him in un- 
glamorous terms but as “possessing a fund 
of qualities which had no specific direction 
to any particular calling, but were instru- 
ments for any crisis.” As farmer, surveyor, 
soldier, statesman, Washington's talents pro- 
vided leadership when leadership was vital. 

John Adams was asked who nominated 
Washington to the chief command of our 
Revolutionary forces and he pointed out that 
“it might be affirmed that he (Washington) 
most unconsciously nominated himself.” 
Washington was simply the only choice and 
everyone at the time knew It. To demon- 
strate the true bigness of Washington, he 
realized that he was the logical man to head 
the Revolutionary Army and he knew that 
whoever undertook this responsibility would 
have to do so at great sacrifice. In order to 
avoid having to be entreated to undertake 
the responsibility, he merely reported to the 
Congress in uniform and this act of acqui- 
escence made further discussion unnecessary. 

Adams once described Washington thus: 
“There is something charming to me in the 
conduct of Washington. A gentleman of one 
of the first fortunes upon the continent, 
leaving his delicious retirement, his family 
and friends, sacrificing his ease, and hazard- 
ing all in the cause of his country. His 
views are noble and disinterested. He de- 
clared when he accepted the mighty trust 
that he would before us an exact ac- 
count of his expenses, and not accept a 
shilling for pay.” 

In our own day, Rupert Hughes has very 
well evaluated this giant of our history with 
these words: “George Washington is in- 
finitely more appealing, pitiful, heartbroken, 
tragic, gay, witty, tender, gracious, tactful, 
fearless, ferocious, heroic, and at his loftiest, 
sublime than the dull gray bore manufac- 
tured by stupid dullards, stodgy politicians 
and mongers of untruisms.” 

There are many lessons which we can 
learn from a review of George Washington's 
true story and one of these is the value of 
prayer in time of crisis because Washington 
was a man of prayer. He was a Christian 
who recognized the brotherhood of man un- 
der Almighty God. In problems affecting 
men he sought the guidance of God. 

On opening the Constitutional Conven- 
tion there was a short debate as to whether 
the meetings should be opened with prayer. 
Alexander Hamilton led those opposed and 
acidly remarked that he felt the delegates 
were equal to any exigency and saw no rea- 
son for calling “in foreign aid.” Washing- 
ton led in rebuking Hamilton with a look 
that was more eloquent than words. With- 
out further debate all the other delegates 
followed suit and a chaplain was appointed 
and the precedent established of seeking 
God's guidance over our Nation’s business. 
What a contrast to the opening of the 
United Nations conferences in San Francisco. 
Who knows how much the course of history 
could have been changed had a leader with 
Washington spiritual stature been there to 
rebuke those who arranged for the United 
Nations sessions to be opened without prayer 
and so destined that organization's delibera- 
tions to be conducted without first seeking 
divine guidance. 

Those who would ignore the tremendous 
significance of this Republic's struggle for 
freedom and Washington's vital role of lead- 
ership in that conflict should be reminded 
of one of George Santayana's wisest sayings: 
“Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it.” 

On this heroic day, let all of us remember 
that past and the man, George Washington, 
who led us through those days of revolu- 
tionary crisis to the freedom of the Republic 
with which we are blessed today and thank 
Almighty God that, like Calvin Coolidge, we 
too can see his monument still standing. 
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Economic Outlook for United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, it gives me great pleasure to include 
the syndicated article by the noted and 
esteemed columnist and magazine writer, 
Mr. David Lawrence. The article ap- 
peared in over 275 newspapers, 1 of them 
being the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., Thursday, March 6, 1958. 

The article follows: 

PROPOSED 54Year GRADUATED Tax PLAN HELD 
Key To New ERA or PROSPERITY 


(By David Lawrence) 


The business situation in America has be- 
come the most important news story in the 
world today. It is more important than any 
summit conference or the launching of 
Satellites. All Europe is anxiously watch- 
ing the business trends here. For if Amer- 
louis economic strength is sapped by a deep 
depression, the Communists would be given 
an opportunity for victories in many parts 
of the globe without firing a shot. 

Which way will business go? Here are 
3 directions in which the economic curve 
in America may be charted in the next 12 
months: 

1. The declines could go deeper. The psy- 
chological effect of this might cause a mood 
of hesitation and reluctance to go ahead 
even in businesses that are fundamentally 
sound, 

2. There could be an upturn this summer 
or this autumn. A steady recovery would 
then ensue throughout next year. 

3, There might be a sidewise movement as 
business bumps along the bottom for a 
while, with no sign as to just when in 1958 
the upturn would start. 

The most important information that 
businessmen are eager to get now is in the 
answer to the question “When will the bot- 
tom be reached?” 

If businessmen were convinced, for in- 
stance, that the bottom already had been 
reached—as a Tew observers seem to think 
planning could begin now with real con- 
fidence. But it takes a little while to deter- 
mine whether a bottom mark has actually 
been recorded. Too often the weekly or 
monthly figures are changed by statistics 
the following week or month. There must be 
signs of a continuous trend in order to be 
sure of what is happening. The Fe 
unemployment figures will become available 
about March 12, but the truly important fig- 
ures are those for the month of March, which 
will not be ready for disclosure until the 
middle of April. If those figures show a de- 
cline in unemployment, the news will be 
heartening to the Nation. 

Unfortunately, there has been an overem- 
phasis on unemployment figures as the sole 
indicator of business conditions. 

For the truth is there were only 340,000 
fewer persons at work in January 1958 than 
in January 1957. There were, however, more 
than 900,000 workers added to the Nation's 
labor force in 1957, and these, together with 
the usual number out of jobs for personal 
or other reasons, brought the total of unem- 
ployed up to 4.5 million in January, 

What can be done to create 900,000 more 
jobs a year and to absorb more and more 
workers from the normally unemployed 
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total? There is only one answer—incentives 
to business enterprises. 

Lots of talk has been heard lately about 
how the Soviets give incentives and stimu- 
late their scientists by special treatment. 
But the principle is even more significant in 
a free economy. Tax revision of the right 
kind is perhaps the most important stimulus 
that could be given American business of all 
kinds. It's the policy that performed a mir- 
acle in West Germany, just as the lack of 
incentives has retarded Britain's postwar 
recovery. 

What ought to be done In America prob- 
ably will not be done because there isn't 
as yet a majority in Congress willing to take 
u long look ahead and plan not just for the 
few months of 1958 but for several years. 

Prosperity—bigger than any the United 
States has ever experlenced—would, for ex- 
ample, follow the passage of a measure like 
‘the bill sponsared by Representative San- 
LAK, of Connecticut, Republican, and Repre- 
sentative HERLONG, of Florida, Democrat. It 
would revise the whole income tax struc- 
ture, to take effect over a 5-year period, so 
that eventually the country would have a 
rate schedule ranging from 15 to 42 percent 
for individual incomes and an overall rate 
of 42 percent for corporations. Referring to 
this bill, the First National City Bank Letter, 
which is noted among businessmen for its 
down-to-earth analyses of the business situa- 
tion, says: 

It is doubtful if any action Congress 
could take would so brighten the economic 
outlook and revitalize efforts to produce and 
sell and go ahead.” * 

This is echoed by Dr. Charles F. Phillips, 
an economist and president of Bates College. 
He says a plan of this kind would bring in 
enough revenue to keep the budget balanced. 

For, by making the tax rates productive 
instead of restrictive, America would get 
more and more tax receipts from business. 
The new rates would encoyrage persons of 
high income to invest theif savings in new 
enterprises. It would help all companies to 
build up surpluses so that they would have 
the money available to modernize plant and 
equipment. 

The best way to get more tax revenues for 
the Federal Government is to give business 
which has the major task of creating Jobs 
a tax rate that provides a real incentive to 
progress and expansion. It is the road to 
full employment. 

This is sound economics, and it could be 
sound politics, too. But the majority in 
Congress will hesitate to favor such a plan 
until it is backed by an overwhelming public 
opinion. 


Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
is the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
G. Masaryk, the founder and first Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic. It is 
fitting that we commemorate this anni- 
versary, not only because he was one of 
the great statesmen and democratic 
leaders of the century, but also because 
of his many close ties with this country. 

Thomas Masaryk was a close friend 
of one of our greatest leaders, Woodrow 
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Wilson. Indeed, it was in part through 
President Wilson's policy of self-deter- 
mination that the Czechoslovak Republic 
came into being. The Constitution of 
the Republic which Thomas Masaryk 
helped to frame was based in large part 
on the Constitution of the United States. 
In many other ways this great man 
helped bring our two democracies to- 
gether. 

A strong spirit and bond of friendship 
exist to this day between the peoples of 
the United States and Czechoslovakia. 
Unfortunately, the ruthless, aggressive 
actions of the Soviets have ended free 
communication with Czechoslovakia. 
We look forward to that happy day when 
the undying resistance of this brave 
nation will triumph over the oppressive 
domination of the Soviet tyrants. 


Trinity River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6,1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I sent a letter to the senior 
Member of the other body from Cali- 
fornia relative to the Trinity River 
project in that State. It seems certain 
that reclamation in California will be 
struck a deadly blow unless the part- 
nership plan is. adopted in which the 
power revenues would aid and assist rec- 
lamation in the Central Valley project. 

The irrigators of the Central Valley 
project should be keenly aware that un- 
less this partnership plan is adopted that 
there will be less money to assist them 
in the payoff on reclamation. If the 
Government develops the Trinity River 
Power project, it will be selling power 
for less than the cost of production. The 
Partnership plan would help reclamation 
in California. 

The letter follows: 

$ FEBRUARY 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Wr.t1am F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator KNOwWLAND: It was with a 
great deal of satisfaction that I read your 
recent statement expressing emphatic ap- 
Proval of the partnership plan of joint de- 
Velopment of the power facilities at the 
Trinity River project in California. 

This indicates your usual sound and cour- 
ageous thinking on matters of this kind. You 
have again demonstrated to my mind that 
you refiect the views of the majority of sound 
thinking people, not only in California but 
im the rest of the Nation. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
your attention to an excellent factual study 
of the Trinity case which has just reached 
my desk. I refer to the last bill analysis, 
dated February 18, 1958, which has been 
issued by one of the Nation's leading non- 
Partisan economic research organizations, the 
American Enterprise Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C. These are the same bill analyses 
Which deal with the pros and cons of current 

tion and which are regularly circulated 
&mong a large number of the Members of 
Congress, 
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Though there are points which can be 
stated on both sides, the bill analysis shows 
clearly that the only sound course is to pass 
legislation which will permit joint develop- 
ments of the power features of the Trinity 
project. I might say that I was particularly 
impressed with this document on the views 
favorable to joint development by professors 
at Harvard University and University of 
Chicago—two of our top-ranking institutes 
of higher learning. 

There is one feature of the bill analysis 
which was pointed up very forcefully and 
which disturbs me greatly. It is the simple 
fact that under all-Federal development the 
power feature at Trinity would actually be a 
drain on the California Central Valley proj- 
ect. The document shows that if this pro- 
cedure is followed in California and other 
parts of the West, reclamation would receive 
a body blow. 

You realize, of course, that historically 
power has been regarded as the paying part- 
ner of reclamation, As you know, the very 
act authorizing the Central Valley project 
provides specifically that power revenues 
shall aid and assist the water features of 
the project. I am also pleased to add that 
the Secretary of the Interior was specific 
on this same point when he appeared be- 
fore our committee on February 3, 1958. 

It is important for all of us who are truly 
interested in reclamation to r ize that 
an all-Federal project at Trinity would re- 
verse this historical pattern and thus hit 
reclamation a deadly blow. I might illu- 
strate in terms of a proposal now before 
our committee, which concerns the San 
Luis project in your State. This project, 
as you know, would require substantial fi- 
nancial assistance from the Central Valley 
project. If this assistance is jeopardized 
by an all-Federal Trinity development, the 
prospect at San Luis would be bleak in- 
deed. 


On the other hand, joint development 
would provide substantial additional reve- 
nues to the Central Valley project which, 
together with Federal tax payments, would 
assist materially other projects in California 
and the West. 

This question of assistance to reclamation 
is no small one, For example, testimony 
by the Secretary of the Interior and others 
before our committee (the same matter is 
clearly analyzed in the bill analysis to which 
I referred before) emphasized the fact that 
Federal power at Trinity would be sold at 
an average of 4.6 mills per kilowatt hour 
which is only slightly above half its pro- 
duction cost of 8.9 mills. This is equivalent 
to a loss to the Federal Government of 
about. $4 million annually which would be 
just the reverse of the intended function 
of power facilities. 

Each of us is vitally interested in rec- 
lamation in his area. In my general terri- 
tory, there are many projects contemplated 
in the Missouri Basin, the Upper Colorado 
River and so on. If the unsound principle 
of selling power from reclamation projects 
at less than Government cost is applied to 
other projects in the West, there can be only 
one result: Our water needs will go unfilled, 
and our States’ economic growth will be 
stunted. That would be a terrible price to 
pay for a mistaken power policy. Let me add 
that the bill analysis already mentioned sup- 
ports about the same conclusion, 

Similarly, may I call your attention to the 
way in which joint development at Trinity 
would help meet the Nation's temporary un- 
employment problem. We have a huge na- 
tional debt. This cannot be allowed to rise 
without limit. Joint development at Trinity 
would save the Government 860 million, 
which means that employment-generating 
reclamation projects now held back for lack 
of funds could get the go-ahead again to 
the extent of $60 million if Congress ap- 
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proves the partnership plan advocated by the 
Secretary. Some of the presently excluded 
reclamation projects are in my territory, and 
some are in your State. You know, for ex- 
ample, of the problems connected with Cali- 
fornia'’s Sacramento Valley canals. These 
canals were authorized by our committee, 
but I can't help wondering how the funds 
for the canals would be obtained when-the 
appropriation committees of Congress realize 
that $60 million in reclamation funds were 
unnecessarily diverted to Trinity power facil- 
ities, especially when such division actually 
results in such power being sold at less than 
cost thereby draining off some of the 
financial assistance required for the canals 
unit. 

Again, I want to express my appreciaton 
of your generous interest in reclamation and 
water conservation. I am sure your State 
and the West will be in much better position 
to secure needed reclamation funds if your 
counsel is heeded. I am sure that many 
thoughtful people in your State and 
throughout the West will applaud your 
forthright stand in the interest of reclama- 
tion and needed water resources develop- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Nebraska. 


The Significance of the Bill of Rights 
Today—A Winning Essay by Junior 
High School Student, Compton, Calif.: 
To Wit, Miss Diane Olsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I have great pleasure in 
presenting to the attention of your own 
distinguished self and that of all my col- 
leagues in this great legislative body, a 
brief, but very pertinent, essay by the 
winning junior high school student at 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Compton, 
Calif., to wit: Miss Diane Olsen, 16723 
South Muriel Avenue, Compton, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to further 
inform you that a considerable number 
of junior and senior high schools in the 
great 23d District of California empha- 
size in their daily classes the importance 
of a knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States and the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the education and daily 
experience of their students. 

The essay here set forth was the win- 
ning essay as third place winner which 
brought a $50 savings bond award to the 
author in the Los Angeles County-wide 
Bill of Rights essay contest for junior 
high school students; the population of 
Los Angeles County being approximately 
6 million people. 

The distinguished instructor of the 
English class at Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Mr, Edwin Burk, has so thor- 
oughly imbued his students with desir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Bill 
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of Rights portion thereof, that I am in- 
formed his class also produced first place 
and third place winners in the Los An- 
geles Examiner Bill of Rights contest in 
1957. 

Miss Olsen’s essay follows: 

‘Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

TODAY 


These first 10 amendments continue to 
survive through the years because they 
symbolize and insure our democratic way of 
life. These 10 simple inalienable rights are 
also known as 1 to 10, inclusive, which rep- 
resent an ironbound guaranty of freedom 
that has endured for many years. They pro- 
vide a frame of government, offer a pattern 
for human society, a specific program for the 
present, a blueprint for the future, and they 
also represent the whole abiding truth. 

The men that constructed the most trusted 
rights of the United States were men who 
planned for the future and who sought to 
find words that would express the rights of 
the citizens of the United States. 

These 10 amendments really mean some- 
thing to each loyal American, in the way that 
they express our freedom of religion, of 
speech, of the press, of assembly, and of pe- 
tition to the Government. They were adopt- 
ed to guide us in our time and to be used by 
our posterity in the future years. 

If these rights-should be misused they 
would come crashing down upon us like a 
scientific atomic bombardment. With the 
help of God, and these rights, we may main- 
tain our standard of living to be a greater and 
more joyous world than it is now. 


Manufacturer, 80, Trusts God, Sees 
Firm Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of large stock-holding corporations 
and industrial empires, I think it would 
be fitting and proper for us to pay our 
respects to the family owned companies 
that still do abound in our country and 
particularly in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Virginia. At this time, I am 
specifically thinking of the Titmus Op- 
tical Co., Inc., of Petersburg, Va., and its 
chairman of the board and founder, Mr. 
Edward Hutson Titmus. 

This year, Mr. Titmus and his company 
are celebrating their golden anniversary 
in the optical business. The success of 
this business is indeed an inspiration to 
similarly determined men and a glowing 
example of America’s free enterprise 
system. In the past 50 years, the Titmus 
Optical Co. grew from a three-man 
operation to the largest independent 
manufacturer of ophthalmic lenses in 
the world and today employs over 1,300 
people. But even today, just as in its 
inception, the company is owned and 
controlled by the Titmus family. Mr. 
E. H. Titmus, Jr., company president and 
son of the founder, has demonstrated 
the same business acumen, the same high 
ideals, the same respect for his fellow 
man, and the same deep reverence for 
God as his Father. Iam proud to say I 
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can claim both of these men as personal 
friends of mine. 

The growth of this concern demon- 
strates the soundness of the private 
enterprise system that has been the 
foundation stone of the republican form 
of government. Individual initiative and 
determination to apply one’s capabilities 
has made America great. We must not 
forget that even today individuals must 
and can take care of themselves and 
forge ahead without depending upon a 
paternalistic government. 

On Monday, February 10, 1958, there 
appeared in the Richmond News Leader, 
Richmond, Va., a very fine article by Mr. 
John Lee giving the high spots of the life 
of Mr. Edward Hutson Titmus and some 
of the background and development of 
the Titmus Optical Co. It is a most in- 
teresting article and one that should give 
encouragement to our young people and 
to those men and women who are strug- 
gling to maintain the private enterprise 
system in America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the article which 
is as follows: 

MANUFACTURER, 80, Trusts Gop, SEES FIRM 
Grow 
(By John Lee) 

“I; Edward Hutson Titmus, was born 
March 27, 1877, on Cross Street, Petersburg, 
Va. Ido not know the exact tenement, but 
it was either No. 437 or No. 439.“ 

So begins a thin, blue-bound volume of 
recollections written by the founder of Tit- 


mus Optical Co. of Petersburg. The title of 


the book is “Looking Through the Lens.” 

“You want to know why I wrote it?“ Tit- 
mus said matter-of-factly. He rested in an 
old swivel chair in his plain, unassuming 
office in the main building of the sprawling 
plant in downtown Petersburg. 

The office floor was highly polished hard- 
wood. Over the door were mounted a half 
dozen or so fish, all bass, Family portraits 
crowded onto a bric-a-brac shelf in the 
corner, 

Beneath a large piece of glass which cov- 
ered the desk, was a card bearing the words, 
“Keep Smiling.” 

WANTED TO WRITE 


Titmus looked at the card, smiled and 
said, “I just had it in my mind that I 
wanted to write a book for my children and 
my grandchildren.” 

He reached across the desk, took a copy 
of his autobiography off a pile of the books 
and thumbed the pages. His round face 
brightened and his keen eyes flashed as he 
warmed to his subject. He set the book 
down emphatically. 

“I also wanted to give testimony on what 
a man can do,” he said, “if he trusts God 
and stands fast in his faith and his labors.” 

Titmus, a compact man of 80, spry and 
good humored, has let religion play a great 
part in his life. He is extremely modest of 
his own achievements and prefers to point 
to the success of his company as an example 
of what one man and the Lord can do. 


BOARD CHAIRMAN 


He is now chairman of the board of the 
company that calls itself the world’s largest 
independent manufacturer of ophthalmic 
lenses, 2 

Titmus still goes to the office for a few 
hours every day, if the weather permits. 
But he has relinquished most of the execu- 
tive duties to his son, Hutson Titmus, Jr., 
44, who succeeded his father as president 
several years ago. 

It was the elder Titmus who firmly estab- 
lished a small jewelry store 50 years ago 
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and then built it into one of the country's 
leading manufacturing ‘optical companies. 

Titmus was 14 when he left school to go 
to work. He got a job in a jewelry and watch 
repair business and was paid $1.50 for a 60- 
hour week. Times were hard, but after a 
few years he managed to go to Philadelphia 
Horological College to study watchmaking, 
engraving, and optics. 

He returned to Petersburg late in 1898, and 
continued his work for someone else until 
1902. In that year—“with $35 in cash, my 
watchmaker’s tools and some knowledge of 
the business, as he writes in his book— 
Titmus opened his own shop. a 

BUMPY MOMENTS 


The business had some bumpy moments, 
but it survived. In 1908, Titmus—believing 
that there was an opportunity for a whole- 
sale and prescription optical business in 
Petersburg—organized the Titmus Optical 
Co 


The firm began experimenting with the 
manufacture of lenses for glasses in the 
rear of the jewelry shop. Despite a disastrous 
fire that wiped out the stock, despite finan- 
cial adversity and rugged competition, the 
company began to grow, 

But there were some difficult times. 

After World War I, for example the two 
largest optical companies in the country 
were buying up the independent jobbers, 
many of them Titmus customers. Business 
conditions were bad, and it was common 
gossip that Tittus was about to lose all 
that he had. ` 

“During the darkest days of that period,” 
Titmus recalled, with the air of a man re- 
living one of the significant events of his 
life, I was one day in Mr, Ashby Hardy's 
barber shop, 

SCRIPTURE VERSE 

“I was lying in one of his barber chairs 
just wondering what would happen next, 
when, like a bolt of lightning out of a clear 
sky, the following verse of Scripture came 
into my mind: 

n all thy ways acknowledge Him, and 
He will direct thy paths.’ 

This passage gave me assurance,” Titmus 
went on, “that if my friends would continue 
to have faith in me, everything would come 
out all right in time and it made me realize 
that for God to do His part, it Is necessary 
for us to do all that we can.” 

Titmus said that event has brought him 
great peace of mind. 

At one point during his business career, 
he was having labor troubles. But when he 
went home at night, he would go to bed and 
sleep soundly, not worrying about a thing. 
He was confident he had done all he could 
and nothing else could be expected. 

It's such an attitude, Titmus feels, that 
has enabled him to build his business, He 
feels also that success carries with it obli- 
gations, 

Now, when his days are quiet and he finds 
himself with a little time, he likes to visit 
friends in the hospital. His charity, how- 
ever, also takes more material form through 
the Titmus Foundation, Inc., which he set 
up in 1950, 

FINANCIAL AID 


The foundation gives financial assistance 
to a wide range of religious, charitable, sci- 
entific, and educational organizations. 

It is responsible for a cottage at Baptist 
Children’s Home in Salem, and for the Tit- 
mus Eye Foundation which is doing basic 
eye research at Medical College of Virginia. 

One of the major recipients of funds is 
Petersburg General Hospital. One of his 
gifts resulted in a nursing educational build- 
ing which is named in honor of his first wife, 
the late Maud Huddleston Titmus. 

Charity and business now are the two prime 
elements in Titmus’ activities. He and his 
wife, the former Cecile Mayton of Petersburg, 
live only 2 blocks from the Titmus plant, 
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The company's founder, although phasing 
out of active management, still casts his 
shadow over activities there. Many of the 
employees have been with the company al- 
most as long as it has existed and the almost 
paternalistic spirit that prevails is the way 
Titmus wants it. 

But the days of individualism and the per- 
sonal business are passing. In recent years, 
outside experts in optics have been brought 
in and the company now operates as a team. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


Titmus realizes that those are the methods 
which must be followed in today’s business 
world and he is proud that the company is 
looking ahead. 

Titmus Optical Co., now celebrating its 
golden anniversary, employs 1,300 persons 
and has 260,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space in its complex of red brick buildings. 

It ranks fourth nationally in the overall 
optical business. In addition to its ophthal- 
mic lens department, it has departments for 
the manufacture of frames and a full line of 
sun wear. 

It now is entering the instrument field and 
is producing a vision tester for industrial use. 
Its manufacture of optical products for in- 
dustry is growing. 

And the first of the year it concluded an 
agreement with Polarizers International for 
the manufacture of Titmus products in Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

It is more than 9,000 miles from Petersburg 
to Sydney. 


Excessive Imports of Crude Oil Create 
Widespread Unemployment in Our 
Domestic Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I am including 
a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Independent Oil Producers’ Association 
of Kansas. 

The resolution concerns a serious son- 
dition in the oil-producing business that 
has come about largely because of exces- 
sive imports of foreign oil into the United 
States. 

Whereas due to decreased domestic con- 
sumption and continued excessive and un- 
justified imports of foreign oll, the supply of 
domestic oil substantially exceeds domestic 
demand, which has resulted in pipeline pro- 
ration and sporadic price cuts, which will 
spread unless supply and demand are brought 
into balance; and 

Whereas a general cut in the price of crude ` 
oll, coming at a time when the industry is 
Weakened by constantly mounting costs 
which have not been offset by any increase 


in the price of crude oil would necessarily / 


result in drastic curtailment of exploratory 
activities, with accompanying widespread 
unemployment within the industry and dam- 
age to the economy of the State as a whole: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Board of Directors of 
Kansas Independent Oll and Gas Association: 

1. That this association recommends to the 
State Corporation Commission, Conservation 
Division, that the daily allowable production 
for the month of March 1958, be reduced 10 
percent below the daily allowable for the 
month of February 1958. 
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2. That this association deplores the con- 
tinued excessive imports of foreign oil and 
urges the Federal authorities to take such 
action forthwith as is necessary to enforce a 
Uke reduction in the amount of imports. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to each Senator and Representative from 
Kansas. 


Plywood Industry Needs Protection From 
Japanese Plywood Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


S OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Portland Oregonian, of 
Portland, Oreg., one of the largest news- 
papers in the Pacific Northwest, carried 
a top-of-the-column front page news 
story last Friday which said, widespread 
plywood plant shutdowns will idle thou- 
sands of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California workers.” 

The Oregonian news story went on to 
say that some of these plywood plants 
are closing for an indefinite period and 
that others have announced a shutdown 
of 1 week to 10 days. Other plywood 
plants, says the Oregonian, are working 
on @ curtailed workweek basis. 

Reason for the shutdowns, says the 
Oregonian, is that the price of plywood— 
one-fourth inch AD grade—dropped 
from $80 last fall to $72 by January 1, 
1958, and by March 1, 1958, to $64. The 
price of plywood today is the lowest in 
20 years and plywood mills no longer can 
be operated at a profit. When a plant 
is down and idle its expenses, in some 
instances—taxes, management, watch- 
men, interest on loans, maintenance, and 
so forth—still continue. The manage- 
ment finds that it costs less to be closed 
down than to operate and so are closing 
their plants. 

What has brought the plywood indus- 
try to this low level in employment and 
prosperity? One of the main reasons is 
too heavy imports of plywood produced 
by Japanese labor which is paid only 114 
cents an hour compared to a wage of 
$1.85 an hour in the plywood industry 
of the United States. 

The Oregonian in its news story on 
plywood plant closures which are idling 
thousands of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California workers, gave a list 
of the plants which have closed for in- 
definite periods and for 1 week to 10 days. 
This list includes the following plants 
scattered in widely scattered areas: 

Oregon: Pacific Plywood, Dillard; 
Grants Pass Plywood, Grants Pass; Co- 
quille Valley Lumber Co. plywood plant 
at Milwaukie; Coquille Valley Lumber 
Co. plywood plant at Swisshome; Med- 
ford Valley Plywood, Medford; Oregon 
Veneer, Medford; Custom Plywood, 
Grants Pass; Industrial Plywood, Coos 
Bay; Brookings Plywood, Brookings; Cas- 
cades Plywood, Cascades; and Western 
States Plywood, Bandon. Most of these 
plants employ 100 to 400 workers each. 
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The idled Cascades plant is the largest 
plywood plant in the world and employs 
about 1,000. 

Washington: Centralia Plywood, Cen- 
tralia; Mount Baker Plywood, Belling- 
ham; Hoquiam Plywood, Hoquiam; Elma 
Plywood, Elma; Hardel Plywood, Olym- 
pia; and Totem Plywood, Olympia. 

Northern California: Interstate Con- 
tainer, Red Bluff; Durable Plywood, Ar- 
cata; Lund Plywood, Crescent City; and 
Northern California Plywood, Crescent 
City. 

American plywood producers obviously 
cannot compete with the low-wage rates 
of Japan. s 

Japan last year shipped $60 million 
of plywood into the United States. 
These shipments were the equivalent of 
the output of 12 large American plywood 
plants employing 150 to 400 workers 
each. The Japanese plywood imports 
took away the jobs of 5,000 American 
plywood plant workers and also the jobs 
in those allied industries such as the 
loggers who supply the plywood mills 
with logs. 

This breakdown in employment in the 
American plywood industry can be speed- 
ily corrected if the Democrat majority 
which now controls both Houses of Con- 
gress only will act and report to the 
floor of Congress a bill to limit imports of 
foreign hardwood plywood to 15 to 20 
percent of -the American consumption. 

Foreign plywood last year supplied 54 
percent of the domestic demand for 
hardwood plywood. Limit this to 15 to 
20 percent. of that demand, and Japan 
still can sell $20 million a year of her 
plywood in the United States which will 
be more plywood than Japan ever sold 
in the United States prior to World 
War II. 

By limiting Japanese imports of ply- 
wood to 15 or 20 percent of the domestic 
hardwood plywood market, jobs for some 
3,500 American plywood workers will be 
restored immediately, domestic produc- 
tion will be brought into balance with 
domestic demand, and plants that are 
idle will go back into production. 


Oversupply of Domestic Oil Plus Huge 
Imports Has Created Unemployment 
and Damage to the Economy of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including a copy of a resolution 
approved by the Eastern Kansas Oil and 
Gas Association, Inc., protesting exces- 
sive importation of foreign oil into the 
United States: 

Whereas the supply of domestic oil ex- 
ceeds domestic demand by a substantial 
margin; and 

Whereas foreign oil continues to be im- 
ported into the United States at an excessive 
and unjustified rate; and 
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Whereas the oversupply of domestic oil, 
plus the huge imports of foreign oil has 
resulted in pro ration and price reduction on 
domestic oil; and 

Whereas any general reduction in the price 
of crude oil, coming at the time when the 
oll industry is paying higher prices for ma- 
terial and labor, would result in drastic and 
immediate curtailment of oil exploration 
which will obviously result in widespread 
unemployment and damage to the economy 
of the State of Kansas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors oj the 
Eastern Kansas Oil and Gas Association— 

1. That this association regrets that the 
importation of foreign oll should require any 
reduction in the daily allowable production. 

2. That this association deplores and con- 
demns the continued excessive and unjusti- 
fied imports of foreign oil and urges the 
Federal authorities and in particular the 
Kansas Members of Congress to take imme- 
diate action to enforce a reduction in for- 
eign-oll imports. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to each Senator and Representative from 
Kansas in the United States Congress, 

J. O. COUCH, 
President, Eastern Kansas Oil and 
Gas Association, 
CHANUTE, Kans. 


Peace Conferences or War Corpses— 


Which? 
EXTENSION s REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF 555 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, of Raleigh, N. C., who was 
editor of the Progressive Farmer for 50 
years and who is now senior editor and 
board chairman and one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, wrote an article entitled “Peace 
Conferences or War Corpses—Which?” 
which appeared in the February edition 
of the Progressive Farmer. The article 
contains much food for thought. I have 
obtained permission to have it inserted 
in the Recorp to the end that it might be 
read and considered by men and women 
throughout the Nation. 

Dr. Poe’s life is a blessing and a bene- 
diction to our people. He is dedicated 
and devoted to the cause of peace, and as 
a distinguished editor he is known 
throughout the Nation. He regards the 
question of war and peace as paramount 
to all the perplexing questions of the day 
and generation in which we live, Here, 
Mr. Speaker, I present the article by 
Dr. Poe: 

PEACE CONFERENCES on Wan CORPSES— 

Wuicn? 

As 1958 gets underway, there is nothing 
more important than the question of war or 
peace. Our readers, like other citizens, are 
asking many questions. I should like to 
give my best judgment about eight of them, 
What are your views? 

I. What is the outlook for world peace as 
1958 begins? War may not be a probability 
this year. But under present conditions it 
will continue to be a threat until the United 
States, the United Nations, and a more truly 


united Christianity work more zealously for _ 
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world peace. This may be a year of destiny 
for you or your son or brother or husband. 
Equally, it may be a year of destiny for your 
wife, or sister or daughter. This is true be- 
cause nuclear warfare would show no dis- 
tinction between men and women, children 
and adults, combatants and noncombatants, 

Yesterday two men were talking about the 
possibilities of world peace. One said, “The 
question of world peace may be decided ei- 
ther by peace conferences or war corpses.” 
That is to say, it may be decided either by 
conferences or agreements among nations 
that will ins disarmament and save us 
from world war III. Or it may be settled by 
the numbers of men, women, and children 
slain in battle or by Intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles. 

II. What was accomplished at the recent 
NATO Conference, and what leadership for 
peace did America display? First of all, it is 
plain that America and Its allies were divided 
not in their desire for peace, but in their 
opinion as to how to insure peace. One 
group would depend almost entirely on mil- 
itary preparedness. The other group does 
not oppose increased military preparedness, 
but declares We should first make every pos- 
sible effort to work out with Russia some 
plan for peaceful coexistence. 

At times President Eisenhower has 
seemed to take one side and then the other. 
He appointed Harold Stassen to help work 
out a great program of disarmament, and 
then placed Stassen under Secretary Dulles 
whose hostility or indifference seemingly 
drove Stassen from office. Just before the 
NATO Conference, two men of worldwide in- 
fluence spoke out vigorously and hopefully 
about the possibility of at least making a 
start toward some sound disarmament agree- 
ment with Russia. One of these men, 
George Kennen,, had long experience as an 
able American Ambassador in Moscow, and 
probably knows more about Russian condi- 
tions and attitudes than any other Ameri- 
can, Taking the same viewpoint was Lester 
B. Pearson, long Minister of Canada and who 
recently received the 1957 Nobel peace prize 
for having done more than anyone else to 
promote world peace. 


III. What is the general feeling of other 
nations and their leaders about the year 
ahead?" Many fear, if Mr. Dulles has his 
way, that America will push military pro- 
grams wholeheartedly and negotiate 
programs halfheartedly or not at all. “We 
push war programs like giants but peace 
programs like pygmies,“ says Mr. Pearson. 
We hope more American leaders in politics 
and religion will protest against such a 
course. 

IV. How will war change with the use of 
nuclear missiles and weapons? War has 
become almost incredibly more disastrous 
than at any time in the past. In a recent 
appearance before a congressional commit- 
tee, it was said that one all-out bomb 
attack on America might kill 82 million 
people. There has always been danger of 
war when two hostile nations of almost equal 
power faced each other. These countries 
could make war and hope to survive—at least 
the stronger of them have such a hope. 
But now the nature of war has changed. 
As Gen. Omar Bradley and other great 
military experts agree, “There can be no 
victors in modern war—only mutual suicide 
by both contestants." This fact is now 
not only accepted in the United States, but 
in Russia also. Russian leaders have used 
virtually this same identical language. 

It is this change in the ruinousness of war 
which makes necessary a change in methods 
of settling disputes between nations. Not 
& mere layman, but the great scientist Ar- 
thur Compton tells us: Science has created 
a world in which the Christian spirit is an 
imperative.” In other words, science has 
given the world's military leadership colossal 
new powers which may destroy mankind un- 
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less we turn to a Christian spirit to save it. 

V. Has dependence on military might 
saved other nations in the past when two 
nations of almost equal power have faced . 
each other in war? No greater truth was 
ever uttered by Christ than His declaration, 
“They that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” Certainly it would seem that 
this has been proved abundantly in our own 
time. Christ did not even modify His state- 
ment by saying that nations that will take 
the sword wil perish by the sword unless they 
are strong. The strong also perish. Let us 
consider what has happened to so-called 
strong nations since 1900. England was 
supposed to have won a great victory in 
World War I and again in World War II— 
and yet was virtually ruined. France under- 
went losses which have ruined it as a world 
power—the billions on the so-called Maginot 
line, by which it had thought to make itself 
unconquerable, wholly . wasted. Highly 
armed Germany, Austria, Japan, and Italy 
were almost or quite ruined by war. The 
United States, in spite of only shorter 
participation, registered such losses in men, 
materials, and in its national debt as may 
burden us for generations. 

VI. “Suppose war should come—might not 
America prove itself so much more power- 
ful than Russia in men, missiles, and 
weapons as to insure us a quick victory?“ 
This is what Secretary Dulles and others 
have seemed to be believing for several 
years—while our position in nearly all for- 
eign countries has grown progressively worse. 
If we fail to convince other nations that we 
are sincerely anxious and determined to 
avold war, we may lose the wholehearted 
support of our European allies. Millions of 
people in Asia and Africa may join Russia 
in the struggle against us. 

We too often think of Russia and America 
as having around 180 to 200 million, people 
each, and that therefore the balance is about 
equal. But two colossal facts make the risk 
of war with Russia so dangerous. One is 
that Communist Russia's 200 million people 
might immediately be joined by Communist 
China with over 600 million people, Second, 
the 2 form 1 solid united block, whereas 
the United States and its allies are separated 
both by oceans and vast distances and vary- 
ing governments with varying opinions. 

VIL. “Secretary Dulles says in effect that 
we cannot trust the Russians, therefore there 
is no use or hope in trying to deal with 
them.“ Several answers may be made to this 
position. One is that we would certainly 
not act except after thought and study by 
the wisest leaders of our Western World nor 
have to agree to anything in advance. We 
could simply explore the possibilities of any 
program and then decide about it. 

But, what is more important, is it not to 
the self-interest of Russia as well as our own 
self-interest to keep our two countries from 
being devastated by war, with possibly half 
their peoples killed and their industry and 
progress set back for a generation? With 
its vast area and great population, Russia 
can become for centuries a.country of great 
prosperity and power if it does not commit 
suicide by war. Why should it wish to do 
so? Certainly there would seem to be a 
possibility that it might agree on some care- 
fully thought out and wisely safeguarded 
formula that would start us toward peace 
and disarmament. In any case, who would 
Say that it is not worth while for us to try 
it and find out? 

VIII. “What about the costs of trying to 
find peace by (1) negotiations and disarma- 
ment, as compared with (2) the costs of 
depending on military weapons?” Any ef- 
fort to win safety by military might is a 
desperate gamble. Of course, we should stay 
strong militarily and try to get other na- 
tions to join us in all sound military pro- 
grams, but we in the South at least know 
that an all-out war effort is no guaranty 
of victory. Furthermore, with the enormous 
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multi-billion-dollar cost of nuclear weapons, 
is there not reason to ask whether ever- 
increasing military expenditures and Federal 
taxes may spend our Nation into bankruptcy 
and reduce our people to comparative pov- 
erty? Of course we may agree that if neces- 
sary this would not be too great a price to 
Pay for freedom. What we are saying is 
this: “Is it not folly to neglect the possi- 
bilities of conference and arbitration to see 
if we cannot save our freedom without re- 
sorting to either war or poverty?” And if 
aur people resolutely decide to try for peace 
through disarmament, America may indeed 
set an example not only of freedom but of 
the peace, progress, and prosperity for which 
America confidently voted in 1956. That 
Would make both the backward nations of 
the world and the captive peoples of Russia 
likely to follow our example. They certainly 
will not follow us if they believe that we 
have no hope or plans for anything but war. 

It is indeed a gruesome thing to say that 
the issue of war and peace Is likely to be 
Settled by conferences or corpses. But is it 
Not folly to ignore the fact that nearly all 
Scientists proclaim that nuclear warfare 
Could make America one ghastly ruin and 
continental graveyard? In such a situation, 
is it not the very least we should consider 
to try to “agree with thine adversary quickly” 
(to use Christ's own phrase) by efforts at 
Peace and disarmament, no matter how much 
Patience may be required? And may we not 
try for disarmament and peace with some 
hope of success becatise peace will be equally 
good for ourselves and our opponents? The 
Only alternative to coexistence may be no 
existence, 


Unjust Criticism of Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave previously granted, I would 
like to include the following editorial 
from the Arizona Daily Star of February 
25 in the RECORD: 

_ UNJUST CRITICISM or IKE 


It is time that Americans pulled them- 
Selves up short and asked whether they are 
showing proper respect for good people in 
high office. 

These offices impose great responsibility 
and make great demands, Even people who 
do not like the incumbents should show 
understanding for them, and respect for 
their offices. 

A sad example of the reverse occurred over 
the weekend, and concerned the President's 
use of the Columbine to fiy Mamie and two 
Of her friends to Phoenix so that she could 
Spend a few days at Elizabeth Arden's Maine 

nee Farm. 

Some newspapers have tried to find out 
how much that trip actually cost the tax- 
Payers. 

President Roosevelt wasn’t thus criticized 
for his frequent use of airplanes, warships, 
and other modes of transportation—includ- 
me travel of his family. Nor should he have 

n. 


President Truman underwent no such 
Criticism for his similar use of a yacht-type 
vessel for cruises down the Potomac, nor 
Should he have been. 

One could go back into history even fur- 
ther. Several Presidents, including the frugal 
Calvin Coolidge, did the same thing, par- 
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ticularly.during the years when the presi- 
dential yacht Mayflower was commissioned. 

The public needs to remember that the 
President and his wife are both on duty every 
hour of every day. This is no mere figure of 
speech. The Presidency, and the First Lady- 
ship, are jobs which observe no 8-hour day 
or 40-hour week. 

Mamie evidently wanted to get out of the 
cold East and come to a place where it was 
warm and the sun shines and where the top- 
flight hospitality of Elizabeth Arden is avail- 
able. 

If Ike insisted on accompanying his wife 
to Arizona, and playing a round of golf be- 
fore he returned to the East, no one should 
criticize him. He should be praised for the 
gallantry he showed his wife and for his 
wisdom in coming to a spot where there is 
real sunshine, The trip shouldn't be treat- 
ed as something Ike and Mamie shouldn't 
have made or the taxpayers couldn't afford. 


Rumanian Independence—Russian 
Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, we 
commemorate today another in the 
tragically long list of Soviet power- 
grabs. Thirteen years ago today the 
Kremlin reached out the clutching claw 
of Communist despotism and enslaved 
the people of Rumania. È 

Few acts of history can be more truly 
described as a stab in the back. Al- 
though forced in the earlier stages of 
World War II to fight at the side of 
the Nazis, from September 1944 until 
the end of the war the Rumanian armed 
forces turned on their oppressors and 
fought gallantly with the Allies. No 
more fitting tribute fo their ability can 
be found than the statement by the Lon- 
don Times that, despite the small size of 
their forces, they were the fourth most 
important force in the allied camp. 

Despite this, despite the fact that Ru- 
mania was spending its blood and treas- 
ure to destroy the forces that had be- 
seiged Moscow and Leningrad and 
Stalingrad, the Soviets took advantage of 
this very fact to crush the newly won 
independence of the Rumanian nation. 
Stripped of their defenses by reason of 
the army’s absence at the front the 
people were overwhelmed by the masses 


of the Red army. By any standard 


this was pure, unaduiterated treachery. 

Even for a regime with a history so 
replete with deceit, deception, and hy- 
pocrisy as the Kremlin’s this was unbe- 
lievably callous. Only 2 weeks before at 
the Yalta Conference Stalin had made 
pious pledges of support for democracy 
and free elections in all of liberated Eu- 
rope. In cynical disregard of these 
pledges the hoards of the Red army 
moved in to create their own special 
brand of terror. 

The years of occupation have more 
than lived up to the portent of this rape 
of Rumanian sovereignty. Systematic 
regimentation has been established by a 
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rule of terror. The Rumanian people 
live in constant dread of the tramp of 
booted feet, the sharp knock on the door, 
the sudden trip to the grim walls of the 
concentration camp. Thousands have 
been torn from the arms of their loved 
ones for no more than an uncautious 
word; torn away to become human fuel 
for the Communist industrial machine. 

Mr. Speaker, we live today in a-time of 
strange contrasts. Our knowledge of 
ourselves and our physical world is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. We have be- 
gun to tap the unknown of space. Soon 
the human race will soar from this 


planet, no longer earth bound. Yet at 


the very time that the human body is 
being unleashed there are vast areas of 
the world where the human spirit is be- 
ing systematically crushed, brought to 
the level of the basest animals. The very 
knowledge that has been employed to 
free man has been perverted to debase 
him, 

Despite the inroads made through this 
diabolic use of modern knowledge, the 
people of Rumania remain dedicated to 
democracy. Enslaved as they are, their 
minds still hold the bright hope of free- 
dom. Many, in the face of death, have 
retaliated. Through sabotage and es- 
pionage they have kept alive the glimmer 
of resistance that perpetuates their faith 
in life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

We must be ever mindful of the trag- 
edy of these fine people and of others like 
them around the world. So long as they 
remain entombed in the marble maus- 
eleum of atheistic communism our own 
freedom is in jeopardy. So long as tyr- 
anny remains extant anywhere in the 
world, the cause of freedom is threat- 
ened. The virulent disease of despotism 
must be ruthlessly stamped out, wherever 
it is found, before the liberty we all prize 
so highly will be secure. 

I join with all freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere in the fervent hope that the 
day may not be far off when the torch of 
liberty will burn away the ropes that 
bind the Rumanian people, and all peo- 
ples now caught in the net of tyranny. 


Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, March 4, 
1958, marks the 211th anniversary of 
the birth of Count Casimir Pulaski, who 
left his homeland to fight in the cause 
of our independence during the Revolu- 
tionary War. : 

I want to join with patriots everywhere 
in paying tribute to the memory of the 
“Father of American Cavalry,” who died 
at the age of 31 when he received a 
mortal wound at the head of the Pulaski 
Legion of Cavalry in its valiant assault 
upon the city of Savannah. , 

In our preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of the present, let us not forget 


\ 
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those courageous men who fought that late jurisdiction 5 the 3 
have the ht to “life, libert: What the Constitution says is e - 

ni esi eid of 8 a 25 eral judicial power shall extend to 12 different 
á classes of cases or controversies, In four of 

these classes (cases affecting ambassadors, 
public ministers, and consul, and controver- 
sies in which a State may be party), the 


Curbing the High Court Court is to have original jurisdiction, But 
in all cases arising in the other eight fields, 
EXTEN REMARKS “the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
ma ae jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations, 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT as the Congress shall make.” 
5 “What such exceptions and regulations 

OF VIRGINIA — 


should be,“ the first Mr. Justice Harlan once 
observed, “it is for Congress, in its wisdom, 
to establish, having of course due regard to 

Thursday, March 6, 1958 all the provisions of the Constitution.” 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many of Generally, the exceptions and regulations 
us who are interested in 3 our 3 . 8 5 bay 
form of government rea that we n or pro . „ 
are to retain constitutional government Congress in 1889 gave ie Supreme oa dine 
in America we must curb the United rees sppelats ert asea in which the 
States Supreme Court from its all-out death sentence could be imposed. But in 
effort to usurp power and authority it 1891, such direct appellate jurisdiction was 
does not have. The Court is determined knocked out. For another example, Congress 
to remake and remold our country and in 1891 permitted direct appeals<to the Su- 
take from the people rights and privi- preme Court from district courts ih cases in- 
leges that they have had since the volving the construction or application of 
founding of our Nation. ae pinon bre the 5 but in 

regulation was V è 

octets is now pending in the Judielary 105a one na tn MEIR. Congest dl 
duced by Senator Jenner. which is Sen- ‘e's! Invoked ita Fegulatory agi . 
7 ~ the Court was in the spring of 1868, just 90 
ate bill 2646, which has for its purpose years ago this month. Then a Mississippi 
the curtailment of the authority of the editor by the name of McCardle filed a peti- 
Supreme Court of the United States in tion for a writ of habeas corpus to compel 
certain fields of activities. This bill does Be epee ep 8 5 Moke . 
not go far enough nor cover all of the ties acting under the ns 0 n 
. His appeal was argued before the Supreme 
Strained but if enacted into law it willbe Court on March 9. The Congress, appre- 
5 long step in the right direction toward hensive that the Court would throw out all 


the Reconstruction Acts if it got its hands 
curtailing, the Court in some of its at- on any part of them, rushed into action. 


tempts at usurpation and return to the within 18 days it passed, over Johnson's veto, 
people, the States and the legislative an act specifically withdrawing the Court's 
branch of the Federal Government some appellate jurisdiction in such habess corpus 
of the rights that have been taken from 5 biking eae nyo see 
ourt * ou ur ction,” sa Nati 
ne Me eee in Court cannot proceed at all in any cause. 
the Richm d N f Leader, Richmond Jurisdiction is the power to declare the law 
e c on ews er; and when it ceases to exist, the only function 
Va., an editorial entitled Curbing the remaining to the Court is that of announc- 
High Court.” This is a splended edito- jng the fact and dismissing the case.” 
rial and points out the dangers confront- The broad principles acknowledged by 
ing our people as a result of the Supreme Chase in the McCardle case, and emphasized 
Court's activities and the necessity of by Harlan in the 1908 opinion quoted above, 
its powers. remain unquestionably the law of the land. 
9 eave to extend my remarks, I Thus, Senator Jenwea's pending bin is wholly 


: Within the power of Congress to enact. He 
include this editorial which is as follows: n dehy abpeliate: jurisdiction 40. the 
CURBING THE HIGH COURT 


Supreme Court in these 5 fields: (1) The 
Tt has been nearly 90 years since the Con- investigative functions of Congress or con- 
gress of the United States, attempting to gressional contempt cases; (2) the Federal 
preserve a Federal statute from the probably employee-security program; (3) State anti- 
unsympathetic hands of the Supreme Court, subversion laws; (4) State regulations re- 
designedly invoked its constitutional power lating to subversive activities by teachers, 
to limit the Court’s appellate jurisdiction. and (5) State laws governing the admission 
Now, to the consternation of liberals and teft- of persons to practice law. 
wingers across the country, this almost for- Obviously, these five fields were chosen 
gotten power is being revived. The Senate with an eye toward rebuking the Court for 
Judiciary Committee is giving serlous con- some of its more outrageous opinions of 
sideration to a bill sponsored by Senator recent months. And just as plainly, the 
JENNER that would clip the wings of the Court richiy deserves such a rebuke. Under 
highfiying Justices. It is a good bill and we the leadership of Earl Warren, the Court has 
hope it passes, usurped the powers of Congress, transgressed 
The provisions of article III of the Con- the reserved rights of the States, emascu- 
stitution on which the bill is based, are little lated laws relating to internal security, and 
known, Most persons, if they think upon warped the Constitution beyond recognition, 
such matters at all, may imagine that the It is high time the Court were disciplined, 
Supreme Court of the United States has some Yet it is worth emphasizing that the Jen- 
inherent or automatic power to hear all ner bill would deny justice to no one; it 
appeals from lower Federal courts and from would infringe no constitutional rights. De- 
the highest State courts. In practice, it fendants in State courts in these cases sim- 
often seems to work this way, for there are ply would stop at the highest State level; 
few significant cases in State courts where a defendants in Federal proceedings could go 
Federal or constitutional question cannot be no farther than a Federal circuit court. 
alleged. “The constitutional requirements are all 
But the fact is, of course, that the Consti- satisfied," Chief Justice Waite once com- 
tution does not convey any sweeping appel- mented, “if one opportunity is had for the 
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trial of all parts of a case. Everything be- 
yond that is a matter of legislative discretion, 
not of constitutional right.“ If as a result 
of the Jenner bill, constitutional questions 
arising from these cases were decided differ- 
ently in different States or circuits, there 
would be no grievous national loss; in any 
event, there would be no judicial anarchy, 
as some critics have charged, to match the 
chaos the Supreme Court itself has created. 

The significant thing about the Jenner bill 
is that it represents a vigorous attempt to 
restore a governmental balance the Warren 
court has arrogantly upset. Opinions of the 
Supreme Court, contrary to the bland as- 
sumptions of that body, do not constitute 
the supreme law of the land. It is the 
Conatitution itself, and the laws and treaties 
of the United States made pursuant thereto, 
that comprise the supreme law of the land. 
By failing to assert its rightful powers in the 
past, the Congress has invited the very sort 
of judicial despotism from which the Re- 
public now suffers. The assertiveness of the 
Jenner bill is a counterstroke against judi- 
clal tyranny, and as such it merits warm 
support. 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, Upon Introduction of the Bill 
To Provide That Only 32 Hours of 
Service Need Be Performed by Postal 
Employees During Any Week in Which 
a Holiday Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 
‘ OF MICHIGAN ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1958 

Mr. LESINSKT, Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
which would provide that no more than 
32 hours of service would be required 
from postal employees during any week 
in which a holiday falls. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 5, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States ruled 
that employees who rendered service on 
a Saturady which also is a holiday are 
entitled to compensatory time and also 
to holiday benefits. 

Under this ruling the Post Office De- 
partment has held that the benefits of 
the ruling could be applied only to those 
people actually scheduled for duty on the 
holiday. The Post Office Department 
has informed employees that the law 
does not grant Saturday holidays, and 
that accordingly the day cannot be 
treated as it would were it to fall between 
Monday and Friday. At the same time, 
the Comptroller General has said that to 
deny holiday benefits to employees work- 
ing on holidays is contrary to the basic 
concept of the law. 

In the postal field service, the handling 
of the mail on a 24-hour around-the- 
clock basis frequently disrupts what oth- 
erwise would be a holiday schedule. Em- 
ployees who work on “swing” and 
“graveyard” shifts find it difficult to un- 
derstand that just because they may be 
scheduled off on a holiday which also is 
a Saturday, they should be required un- 
der the Comptroller General's decision 
of February 5, to perform an additional 
period of service. 
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Accordingly, I have introduced today 
a bill which would make sure that holi- 
days would be granted equally to all 
postal employees, regardless of the day 
of the week upon which they happen to 
fall. This would be accomplished 
through the simple expediency of requir- 
ing that no more than 32 hours of serv- 
ice would be required during any such 
week. In the event that more than 32 
hours of service were to be required, 
compensatory time would be granted 
within the benefits and provisions of ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the idea 
embodied in my proposed amendment is 
necessary to the smooth functioning of 
the postal service. I hope that early ac- 
tion can be taken. 


Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the appar- 
ent decision by the administration once 
again to throw the ANP program into 
the jaws of indecision and confusion is 
a major blow to the prospects for this 


Nation to place the world’s first nuclear= 


Propelled aircraft in the skies. 

Before the entry of the Killian com- 
Mittee into the matter, many of us on 
‘the joint committee had considerable 
hope that the ANP program was, at long 
last, being placed on a definite course of 
action with the concrete objective of 


achieving a useful nuclear flight capa-- 


bility at the earliest moment. 

It is generally agreed by those who 
are actually working in the program that 
the achievement of such a capability is 
vitally important not only from the point 
of view of national security but in terms 
of world confidence in America’s scien- 
tific abilities. It is this latter point 
which I believe the Killian committee 
completely overlooked in its delibera- 
tions, such as they were. It seems to me 
that the Killian committee, instead of 
expediting scientific advancement in this 
country as I understand it was supposed 
to do, is actually serving to unexpedite“ 
matters. 

The net effect is that we are right 
back where we started from before sput- 
nik. It is questionable how long the Na- 
tion can afford the luxury of such vacil- 
lation and inaction. It is high time that 
we faced up to the realities of the Soviet 
challenge and proceed on a vigorous pro- 
gram to insure that the United States, 
not the Soviet Union, achieves the first 
nuclear-powered aircraft. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch on March 5, 1958, 
entitled “Why Not Beat Moscow to It?” 

Until a manned station in outer space be- 
Comes reality, the nearest approach to it 
Would be an atomic-powered airplane, Not 
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having to refuel for weeks, the atomic plane 
should be able to cruise the skies of the 
world at will just as our atomic submarines 
now cruise the seven seas. 

Yet, the Administration, after months of 
consideration, is reported to have abandoned 

a “fly early” plan in favor of what might be 
called a "fiy later but 100 percent militarily" 
plan. This means a delay of at least a year, 
maybe three. 

Congressman Melvin Price of East St. Louis 
warned after a visit to Russia last fall that 
Moscow was pressing ahead with develop- 
ment of an atomic plane. And United States 
military agencies have received a Soviet 
technical book Nuclear Engines for Aircraft, 
which they admit shows a high degree of 
competence in the field. Moscow already 
may be close to flying the first atomic plane. 

Does the Administration really want to lose 
this race, too? Has it so soon forgotten 
the bruises inflicted by the two sputniks? 
Somebody decided that it wouldn't matter 
if America lost the satellite race, either; 
but once the race was lost, it mattered a 
great deal. Is the same process at work 
on the atomic plane? 


Auto Excise Tax Repeal Should Be 
Made Retroactive 


—— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial entitled “No 
Quick Action on Auto Tax Cuts,” which 
appeared in the Flint Journal of March 
3, 1958. 

The editorial points out that the efforts 
being made by several Members of Con- 
gress for the repeal or reduction of the 
excise tax on vehicles may possibly have 
the effect of slowing down automobile 
sales because people may postpone buy- 
ing new cars in the belief that prices 
will go down in the coming months. 
This point has been made by a number of 
automotive writers as well. l 

This concern is, in fact, a measure of 
the encouraging outlook for some kind 
of action on the automotive excise tax 
this session. However, I share the con- 
cern of the Flint Journal over the possi- 
bility of a slowdown in automotive sales 


-which in turn would aggravate the 


already serious problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

Because I am anxious to do all I can 
to avoid giving rise to this possibility, I 
am urging that any action on reduction 
or repeal of the excise tax during this 
session be made retroactive to March 1 
of this year and that the manfacturers 
refund to purchasers the taxes collected 
subsequent to that date. My purpose in 
urging the repeal of this tax is to stimu- 
late sales and help unemployed auto- 
mobile workers, not to retard the activ- 
ities of this important industry. 

The Flint Journal's editorial expresses 
very well the reasons why motorists 
should not put off buying cars now in 
the hopes of an eventual price reduction, 
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and I include it with my remarks in the 
RECORD: 
No QUICK ACTION on Avro Tax Cur 

In an effort to stimulate the sale of auto- 
mobiles, some Members of Congress are work- 
ing for the reduction or removal of the 
excise tax on cars. 

The removal or reduction of this tax, pro- 
viding the savings were passed on to the 
buying public, would lower the sales prices 
and thus, undoubtedly, stimulate sales. 

But the efforts to bring this about have 
had a rather odd effect, according to. infor- 
mation from Washington, Some people, in 
the hope that the excise tax will be removed 
or reduced, have postponed buying new cafs 
in the belief that prices will go down shortly. 

The desire to take advantage of any tax 
reduction is understandable. However, post- 
poning the buying of a new car for this 
reason reveals a lack of knowledge of legisla- 
tive processes. 

Even if the tax proposal were to meet with 
immediate acceptance in Congress, it would 
be a long time before the tax reduction would 
have any effect on the price of automobiles. 

At present, the proposal is still in the talk- 
ing stage in a House committee. Probably 
the proposal, even if accepted, would be part 
of a general tax bill, That means that all 
phases of the bill would require detailed 
study by the committee. Then it would 
have to be considered by the House, and 
more time would elapse while all aspects of 
the bill were being studied and debated there. 

A similar process would take place in the 
Senate which last week began hearings on 
the general tax picture. Undoubtedly there 
would be differences in Senate and House 
treatment of the proposed legislation. This 
would require further study and rewriting 
of the bill as a compromise in conference 
committees. Then there would have to be 
acceptance by both Houses. Next, the bill 
would go to the President for his approval 
or veto and, if the latter, another vote would 
be required to override. 

Thus, even if the proposal to eliminate 
or reduce the excise tax met with no opposi- 
tion at all, the fact that it probably will be 
part of a general tax bill will result in delay, 
because other aspects of the general bill 
certainly will encounter some obstacles. 

At best, several months probably will pass 
before the proposed legislation, passed by 
both Houses of Congress, will reach the 
President. 

So anyone who has postponed buying a car 
for this reason can expect to keep right on 
driving his old car for a long, long time. 


Address by Bishop Sheil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the press of work I am sure that we all 
have on occasion fallen behind the back- 
log of reading that we would like to do. 
The following address by Bishop Bernard 
Sheil before the fund raising banquet of 
the University of Jerusalem in Chicago 
last December 10 was one of those things 
that I had overlooked in the opening 
days of the session. His words are so ob- 
viously worthwhile both in their state- 
ment of philosophy and the correctness 
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of their approach that I include them 
for the pleasure of my colleagues: 
ADDRESS BY THE Most REVEREND BERNARD J. 
SuEm, D.D., AUXILIARY BISHOP OF CHICAGO, 
AT THE FUND-RAISING BANQUET OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM AT THE COVENANT 
CLUB, DECEMBER 10, 1957, Cutcaco, ILL 
It was the great Irish poet, Yeats, who 
once wrote: 


“Things fali apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world.” 


These words have a special meaning for 
us today in this age of what may be called 
anxious inertia. For, these are days in 
which man is acutely conscious of a strange 
inner conflict between his sense of power 
and his feeling of insecurity. Seeking secu- 
rity, he wanders in a wasteland of universal 
insecurity, a prey to an anxiety he can 
neither define nor mitigate. Possessed of 
power undreamed of in humanity's past, he, 
the contemporary heir of all the ages, lives 
out his daze in a nightmare of uncertainty. 
_ Never has human ambivalence found expres- 
“sion in such a contradictory equation as, 
“the greater the power, the greater the in- 
security.” 

The Russian satellite is the perfect sym- 
bol of this inner conflict in man. Hailed as 
the beginning of man's conquest of outer 
space, its appearance lacked the expected 
note of triumph and exultation, And why? 
Because deep within us is the feeling that 
the satellite is not a herald of a fuller life 
but of death. Its scientific shape does not 
conceal that it is the Pale Rider in the sky, 
banding earth with the circlet of death. Its 
light shines eerily on countless gravestones 
bearing the one inscription, carved in Rus- 
sian, Polish, German, and Jewish: Here 
died human freedom. The message that it 
beams across the world is not a call to lib- 
erty but to slavery, not to truth but to false- 
hood, not to hope but to despair. Pride- 
fully it carries within itself Nietsche's proc- 
lamation of the death of God, which is also 
the prophecy of the death of man. For all 
the free world the satellite is at once a 
symbol and a challenge. d 

It is a symbol because it externalizes in 
dramatic fashion the possible causal link 
between man’s conflieting sense of power and 
insecurity. The sciéntific and technological 
achievements of modern man have hurtled 
us away from the past with the speed of a 
jet. We stand on the threshold of a new 
ago, a new era The wondrous book of cre- 
ation, page by page, is being reinterpreted 
in a language, symbolic and difficult, which 
testified to both the unfathomable power of 
God and the capacity of the human mind, 
Steadily our horizons are being forced back. 
Soon man shall make his entry into outer 
space, a new Adam, come to measure out a 
claim in a virtually new universe. 

Nor has this wonderfully creative work of 
man remained only a theory and an abstrac- 
tion. It has not been confined to the labora- 
tory or the experimental center. It has 
poured out a flood of instruments and tech- 
niques capable of recreating the entire earth. 
And the earth itself awaits patiently, even 
joyously, the touch of man's fashioning 
hand, For it is his hand which can render 
the barren soll fertile and make the whole 
earth a fit and fruitful place for man to 
work, to dream, to weave his destiny as 
child of God, as citizen of both time and 
eternity. 

Given the sureness of his knowledge and 
his amazing scientific resources one may 
ask: Why is modern man still the victim 

_of a haunting anxiety? The answer, I be- 
lieve, is that man himself is acutely con- 
scious of the link that joins his power and 
his insecurity. 

Modern man is guiltily aware of a deep 
moral failure. Charged with the awesome 
responsibility of making the choice between 
using his power for either constructive or 
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destructive purposes, man has made his de- 
cision. The nuclear weapons are the ex- 
pression of that crucial choice. But the 
decision has proved a boomerang. The very 
symbol of his creative power. is now the 
instrument of man’s possible destruction. 
Thus, we find man, poised at the abyss of 
annihilation, holding in his frail hands the 
very weapon which can hurl him into that 
abyss. -. 

After much philosophical discussion and 
literary posturing, man, the alleged master 
of his destiny, the lord of the world, stands 
in terror before his own creation. No longer 
is there possibility of flight or evasion. 
Stripped of all the comforting support of 
self-excusing, man is faced with another his- 
torical decision. Nothing now intervenes be- 
tween himself and annihilation except his 
own moral sense. But it is precisely this 
moral sense about which man has the deep- 
est misgivings. He is no longer sure that 
it will sustain him in this, his hour of truth, 
that it will provide him with the strength 
necessary to choose existence rather than 
destruction. 

This I believe to be an accurate and 
realistic picture of the present predicament 
of man. If it be true, I also believe that 
it has a very particular relevancy for 
America. For, it is here that the tension 
between power and moral responsibility has 
been progressively heightened and tautened. 
One senses in the knowledge of our vast 
technological achievement the rather nos- 
talglo awareness of a traditional obligation 
to use this achievement for a moral pur- 
pose. And this purpose is, and ever re- 
mains, to give an example to all the world 
of a social system which would best provide 
for the free development of the free person 
in a free society. 

This is the genesis and meaning of the 
American experiment. For, democracy here 
not only draws inspiration from liberal 
philosophy; it also reflects the biblical doc- 
trine of the dignity of man, of the sacred- 
ness of the human person. Hence, its 
insistence on personal freedom and in- 
tegrity, on the inalienable right of every 
person who dwells within its borders to seek 
freely all those things which answer his 
profound human aspirations, edl Any doctrine, 
any regional or personal tenet, any philos- 
ophy of a group or organization that denies 
or mutilates this basic democratic principle 
is un-American in the fullest sense of that 
term. Nor do any external trappings of 
legalism, or sentimental recalls of a faded 
feudalism, or emotional xesurgings of dis- 
credited racial theories/ hide this taint of 
un-Americanism. 

The image of such a society of free men 
was the ideal and the hope of those who 
set the patterns and laid the foundations of 
this country. They were not fanatical vi- 
sionaries, obsessed with utopian dreams. 
They were balanced and practical men. In 
a word, they were courageous intellectuals, 
who sensed the significance of America for 
the future of the world, and. who grasped 
the m of that moment in a Nation's 
life which is surcharged with historical con- 
sequences. The eyes of many, friendly, and 
hostile, were upon that early America. 

Today, the eyes of the entire free, and thus 
far uncommitted, world are fixed upon 
America, But the eyes are sharper, more 
knowing, more questioning, even more 
sophisticated. The minds behind the eyes 
are quite capable of penetrating to the reali- 
tles that lie below the surface. They are 
not moved by the pious word that cloaks 
the unjust deed. To them, Little Rock is 
not an unfortunate incident. It is the reve- 
lation of a spiritual failure, and a serious 
one, To these minds, no semantic twist 
can turn moral surrenders into patriotic 
gene To them, McCarthyism still remains 

a dangerous symptom of an irrational fear 
of rational freedom. 
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Above all, these people are conscious of 
the fact that the conflict between power 
and moral responsibility which is present in 
America today is of crucial importance. The 
solution which this country finds to the 
modern dilemma will set the course of his- 
tory for centuries to come. These people 
are not interested in military adventures, 
nor in armament races endlessly prolonged 
and leading only to destruction. Rather, 
they are looking for moral leadership, for 
that leadership which can be most helpful 
in their quest for a satisfying and humane 
way of life. 

Many of these people are emerging from 
the darkness of centuries—old oppression 
into the disconcerting daylight of freedom. 
They are searching for a political and social 
doctrine which, while preserving the spirit 
of their varied cultures, will best insure and 
fructify this new freedom. Thus far, the 
alternatives presented to them are totali- 
tarlanism, as represented by Russia, and 
democracy, as portrayed by America. Be- 
hind the eversharpening struggle for mili- 
tary superiority, the peoples of the world see 
the more important conflict of ideologies, the 
continuing debate as to which system can 
more quickly and efficiently provide a better 
way of life. I may add that the present 
status of the debate allows for no com- 
placency nor assurance of ultimate’ success 
on our part. Nor do I think that people, 
whose aim is focused on the immedi- 
ate means to economic and social betterment, 
are too interested in confusing and endless 
talk about military pacts and alliances. This 
is especially true when there may be sus- 
picion that these are judged desirable and 
necessary solely by the standard of our own 
security. 

Amid the conflict and debate, one thing 
is certain. There shall be no return to the 
past. These people are determined that the 
future, under whichever system they choose, 
shall bring to them the long-deferred oppor- 
tunity for a place in the sun, for a reason- 
able share of those good things of life which 
are indispensable to a truly human existence. 
Any doctrine or policy which ignores this 
fact, shall certainly meet with failure. 

It is at this point that the real challenge 
of the symbolic satellite becomes clear. The 
traditional task of America is to help the 
peoples of the world make their historical 
decision in favor of man, his dignity, his 
freedom, his rights, his responsible partici- 
pation in government, But America can 
fulfill her historic role only if she continues 
to create and enlarge her own system. It is 
one which has been dedicated to the common 
good, in which every political institution 
and social structure shall be so fashioned 
that the benefits of these shall be shared 
by all. 

In our response to the challenge of the 
satellite two dangers must be avoided. The 
first is that America, intent on equaling or 
surpassing Russian strength in certain fields, 
would be tempted to suspend or even depart 
from her historical task. The second is that 
America, in an effort to make freedom se- 
cure, would be tempted to limit or curtail 
the basic rights and freedoms of her people. 
Nothing could better serve the purposes of 
communism than to yield to either or both 
of these temptations. For, one of the more 
subtle strategies of communism is to force 
its opponents to take on its own coloration, 
to adopt its own techniques, or to use its 
own weapons, 

This is a grave hour for America. It is 
also an opportunity for greatness, even for 
imaginative boldness. It is the moment for- 
America to take the lead in turning power 
to peaceful purposes, to rededicate herself to 
the task of helping to make this world a 
more fitting dwelling place for man, This 
is not an impractical dream, a utopian vision. 
It is an attainable goal. We have the knowl- 
edge and the techniques. We could have the 
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cooperation of awakened people everywhere 
who sense the dramatic significance of this 
moment in history, which is nothing more 
nor less than the struggle for man. 

A decision, motivated by moral responsi- 
bility, to make power the servant of man 
and his needs could shift the Soviet chal- 
lenge to another level, namely that of con- 
cern for human betterment. This level, and 
not that of military prowess, is the only one 
on which the debate as to the superiority of 
the two conflicting ideologies and systems 
can ultimately be resolved. Military su- 
Premacy of itself proves nothing. In fact, 
it is irrelevant to the fundamental issue In- 
volved in the present struggle between total- 
itarianism and freedom. 

Behind the admittedly impressive facade 
of Soviet scientific and technological achieve- 
Ment, there lies a vast and gloomy prison of 
the human spirit, in which every human 
right, including that to existence, is at the 
mercy of a monstrous and monolithic bu- 
reaucracy. Slavery remains slavery, even 
when it is euphemistically calléd discipline 
and order. There is no doubt that the 
uncommitted peoples of the world have been 
impressed by the Communist accomplish- 
ments. 

One reason for this reaction may be that 
the alternative of a free society, in the terms 
of human values, has not been adequately 
Presented to these people. Western culture 
has much more to offer man than gadgets 
and gimmicks, the pseudopsychology of the 
hidden persuaders, or the depressing geneal- 
ity of the organization man. It possesses an 
inclusive philosophy of man, based on rea- 
son and inspired by faith. Its point of de- 
Parture is the dignity of man as image and 
child of God. It is a dynamic philosophy 
which opens out, beyond merely human 
horizons, into the timeless realm of eternal 
values. Human freedom is the very breath 
Of this philosophy, because fulfillment and 
freedom are the indispensable terms of the 
human equation. This is the reason that 
Western culture, during its long historical 
test of trial and error, has always envisioned 
& free society as the only one that can pro- 
Vide made with the possibility of fulfillment. 
This is also the reason that totalitarianism, 
Whatever be its form, and eyen if it at- 
tempts to clothe itself in pseudoreligious 
garb. is both allen and destructive to our 
culture. 

It we have failed to create such a society 
in which all men might have equal oppor- 
tunity for fulfillment, then the fault lies not 
in our inherited philosophy. It Mes within 
Sur own hearts, which we have allowed to 
become the silenced victims of greed, ha- 
tred, indifference, selfishness, and arrogance. 
We have given but lipservice to the ideal of 
human opportunity. We have failed to 
translate it for all peoples into the tangible 
and simple terms of food and shelter, edu- 
Cation, health, participation, even the sense 


Of belonging. These things are what man. 


all men, need 
nature as men. 

Instead we have erected a society in which* 
& majority of our fellowmen are forced to 
live out their lives in an atmosphere of 
Crippling frustration, of destitution,. both 
Physical and spiritual, which does violence 
to the free spirit of man, It is an illumi- 
nating commentary, I think, on the sensi- 
bility of our times; that those who advocate 
and dedicate themselves to the cause of 
human betterment and solidarity generally 
merit the epithet of do-gooders; bleeding- 
heart, idealist, and visionary. My only ob- 
Servation would be: That, if this present age 
Of conflict and disorder, or alienation and 
despair, be the result of compromise, ex- 
Pediency, and the substitution of know-how 
for intellectuality—then the world is badly 
in need of idealists. For, idealists are pri- 
marily concerned with spiritual values, and 
these are indispensable, if man is to live at 
all on a truly human level. 


if they are to fulfil their 
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I repeat: This Is an hour of crisis for us 
Americans. Upon our response to the chal- 
lenge depends our future as a free people, 
But we can only respond if we are fully aware 
of the real nature of the present danger. An 
uninformed America could be an impotent 
America, It is the inescapable obligation of 
our political leadership to speak the facts, 
no matter how harsh or difficult. of accept- 
ance they may be. The American people are 
looking for truth, not tranquilizers. They 
know that truth alone can furnish the foot- 
hold necessary for whatever common effort 
must be made in defense of their common 
heritage and for the cause of human freedom 
in the world. 

It is neither my task nor my desire to 
specify what this common effort shall re- 
quire of Americans. Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to touch upon one quality that must 
infuse this effort, and that quality is serious- 
ness. 

We are no longer mere spectators at a game 
of theoretical dialectics, a contest in which, I 

«fear, we showed but little interest. We have 
been for too long a time much more con- 
cerned with the furnishings of our homes 


than with those of our heads. Our atten- 


tion has been centered too much on pink 
Americans and too little on red Russians, 
Now, however, we are forced to become active 
participants in a battle, if not_for survival, 
at least for survival on our own terms and 
within the framework of ‘our traditional be- 
Uets. 

This lack of seriousness has led, I believe, 
to two grave mistakes in our immediate past. 
The first is that we have underestimated the 
ability, the intellectual toughness, and the 
passionate dedication of our opponents. 
They possess seriousness to an almost in- 
human degree. Nothing, no person, doctrine, 
nor event, has ever swerved them from the 
path to their announced objective. They 
will use every resource and every human 

tentiality to reach their goal. They are 

ng and confident. For us, they are no 
longer merely a challenge; they have become 
a very real threat. Their seriousness must 
be met with an equal seriousness on our part. 

Our second mistake has been our attempt 
to put a price tag on freedom, to think 
complacently that freédom is o fully and 
irrevocably, because we have p it. 
The truth is that freedom, like a human 
being, can never be bought, never completely 

ssed. The best we can do is to give 
freedom. a blank check, which is never filled 
in. For freedom must be continuously 
sought for, even fought for; otherwise it 
disappears. It may be even true to say that 
freedom never completely is. Rather, it is 
endlessly reborn in the spirit of each gener- 
ation. For its survival, vigilance is not 
enough; tyranny can also be vigilant. Each 
generation must pay it whatever tribute of 
mind or heart or even blood that it requires 
for life and growth. 

At this point we might well ask ourselves 
two questions: How seriously have we valued 
our freedom? What personal sacrifices have 
we made to nourish and extend it? An 
honest answer to these questions may well 
serve as a partial explanation of why our 
childish complacency and our assumed su- 
periority have been so completely shaken 
by recent events, 

It is the voice of freedom itself which 
now urges us Americans to a new serious- 
ness, a new awarness of what is really at 
stake in our world today. I have said that 
the conflict represents a struggle for man. 
For us that can only mean a struggle for 
those religious, spiritual, and human values 
which alone give meaning and purpose to 
human life. Among those values is a belief 
in God as our common father, in all men 
as our common brothers. This is a belief 
which demands of us the lived response of 
faith and justice and love. 

These values are part of the soul of Amer- 
ica, She must now rediscover her soul. If 
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she does, then I am confident that the 
center will hold, that things shall not fall 
apart; and that in place of more anarchy 
man may look forward, with hope, to a 
world in which power has become the sery- 
ant of man, bringing to him that measure 
of peace and security and leisure, without 
which the spirit of man shrivels. Then, and 
only then, could man raise his eyes to the 
heavens, without fear, and see there a 
thousand satellites, circling the earth, and 
breaking the stillness of outer space with 
man’s hymn of praise to God, Who has made 
man to be not only His creature, but His 
cocreator. 


Cleveland News Raises Important Ques- 
tions on Mutual Security Program 
Which Should Bring About Better 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 ' 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Jack 
Kennon, asssociate editor of the Cleve- 
land News, has written a series of articles 
bringing out certain questions and criti- 
cisms of our mutual security program. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
kommend the News for raising these 
questions in the public interest, although 
I am concerned lest undue emphasis 
may have been given the negative as- 
pects of the program. However this 
may be, a sounder and more effective 
program should evolve as a result. 

We on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee have been making every effort to 
dig out the facts around such charges. 
We are especially gratified this year to 
have clear and concise presentations 
from the administration. 

Acting Chairman Morcan has re- 
quested Director Smith, of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, to 
furnish the committee with definitive 
answers to a list of 85 criticisms which 
have been compiled by the committee 
Staff under his direction. In open ses- 
sion this week Mr. Smith touched on 
several of the criticisms and arranged to 
appear again for the purpose of giving 
all the answers in open session at 2:30 
p. m., Wednesday, March 12, These 
should be of widespread public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a number of questions 
raised in the News articles, and the 
answers given by Mr. Smith: 

Mr. SmirH, Sir, we have had a variety of 
criticisms, some of which are fundamental 
and some dealing with specific items. I 
would talk more about the specific items 
which have come up a number of times in 
the press. Such a situation is the question 
asked, “Have we provided dress suits for 
Grecian undertakers under the forelgn-aid 
program?” 

This question has been asked a dozen 
times. We have not done any such thing. 
The only clothing we have ever furnished to 
Greece under this program is footwear for 
the Grecian army, and civilian clothing has 
been specifically ineligible from aid financing 
in Greece, 

We have been asked, are we financing the 
planting of wild grass along public highways 
in Lebanon, 
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Now, the manner in which the question 
is asked makes it look as though it is a ridic- 
ulous process. The fact is in the United 
States, in the arid areas, not only here, but 
all over the world, grasses are planted to 
stop soil erosion and we are doing this in 
Lebanon and we are doing it in a number 
of countries and this is a perfectly proper 
program to engage in. 

You will find every agriculturist in the 
world, every soll conservationist, fully in sup- 
port of it. 

We have been asked, “Have we financed 
public baths for Egyptian camel drivers?” 

Now, someone has enough time to develop 
this kind of a question. The fact is that we 
were engaged in a health and sanitation pro- 
gram to try to eliminate a disease in Egypt 
called bilharzia, which is a form of hook- 
worm, and we have set up sanitary baths 
in that country. 

Now, naturally, camel drivers and every- 
body else is eligible to use those baths and 
I see nothing improper about it at all. 

It was an excellent health program we 
Were undertaking at the time. 


Free Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, March 
6, 1958, marks the 13th anniversary of 
Soviet aggression which ultimately en- 
slaved the nation of Rumania. 

These heroic ple have constantly 
fought for independence and self-gov- 
ernment against powerful conquerers for 
over a thousand years. Their determi- 
nation for liberty and freedom will con- 
tinue in spite of the powerful Soviet se- 
cret police and military pressure until 
Rumania’s independence is won. 

As a member of the Committee To In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression in the 
83d Congress, we took the testimony of 
over 200 witnesses recording the dup- 
licity, treachery, and military pressure 
of the Communists to enslave Rumania. 

The following communication from 


Mr. Mihail Farcasanu, president of the 


League of Free Romanians, reveals fur- 
ther facts which will be of interest to the 
Members recalling this enslavement: 

THE LEAGUE or FREE ROMANIANS, 

New York, N. Y., March 4, 1958. 

Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 

United States Representative from 

Indiana. ‘ 

Dran Ma, Mappen: The 13 years which 
have elapsed since the brutal seizure of 
Rumania on March 6, 1945, have meant an 
atrocious ordeal for the Rumanian people. 
These years mark also the long duration of 
Soviet occupation and tyranny in Eastern 
Europe. 

The events which characterized Rumania's 
subjugation constitute an example of ruth- 
less Soviet interference. An independent 
and prosperous country of nearly 20 million 
Latins—geographically isolated—has been 
seized and incarcerated behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by the Soviet Union. And this but 2 
weeks after they had put their signature to 
the Yalta agreement. 

The procedure of Soviet seizure in Eastern 
Europe is essentially the same for each vic- 
tim country, although differing somewhat in 
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detail, In the case of Rumania, who had put 
her army at the disposal of the allies, while 
all her military forces were fighting on the 
front side by side with them, the Red army 
took control of the country and installed 
through violence a Communist puppet gov- 
ernment. They attempted to assassinate the 
legal Prime Minister, Gen. Niculae Radescu, 
who courageously opposed to the last minute 
the Russian takeover. 

Since that moment the sovietization and 
despoiling of Rumania has been pursued 
without mercy by the Soviet Union. Reli- 
gious persecution, mass deportations, arrests, 
and executions are among the methods used 
for the crushing of a nation. The two big- 
gest slave-labor camps of postwar Europe 
have been organized in Rumania. One is 
the famous Danube-Black Sea Canal of a 
few years ago and the other the Danube 
Delta camp, where thousands of people are 
slaving in the swamps of the river at this 
very moment. 

But even such brutal oppression has not 
deterred the wide resistance through which 
the will for freedom of this courageous peo- 
pie expresses itself against overwhelming 
‘odds. z 


Their faith in the United States has re- 
mained unshaken and their so long disap- 
pointed hopes still form the mainspring of 
their existence. As in the other parts of the 
subjugated area of Europe the Soviets are 
aware of the permanent threat which this 
state of mind engenders for their domina- 
tion. The formal recognition the Russians 
have obtained from the West for their pup- 
pet regimes has not been sufficient to insure 
that hopeless resignation of the people, so 
necessary for their expansionist schemes. 
This fact explains the eagerness of Moscow 
to extract from the United States an official 
abandonment of the East European issue in 
any future summit talks. The same motiva- 
tion lies behind the “disengagement” 
slogans, 

Hence, moral and political support for the 
enslaved peoples could but serve the cause 
of freedom, 

Yours respectfully, 
Minn. FARCASANU, 
President. 


Chins Up, America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the First 
Congressional District which I have the 
privilege to represent, is largely indus- 
trial, and like many other manufactur- 
ing centers in our country, we are today 
faced with some unemployment and cut- 


backs in productive capacity of our 


plants. I have been following the eco- 
nomic trends in West Virginia and bend- 
ing my efforts to encourage new indus- 
tries and opportunities for the people 
of my district. : 

While I am concerned with the prob- 
lems which this recession has created, I 
refuse to be panicked or to believe that 
this downturn in business is the fore- 
runner of a serious depression. I believe 
that it is of utmost importance that 
everyone “keep a level head” and not 
resort to histrionics or dire predictions. 
But, conversely, it is not a time for sit- 
ting on one’s hands and doing nothing> 
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The economy of our country is a com- 
plex mechanism wherein the stock mar- 
ket is subject to great fluctuation by 
such unrelated happenings as a presi- 
dential toothache or a one-quarter per- 
cent change in the interest rate charged 
by the Federal Reserve banks. 

Consequently, the economy of our 
country is a subject which must be 
under review and consideration 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, 365 days a year. I 
am convinced that the President and 
the administration advisers have their 
fingers firmly on the economic heartbeat 
of the Nation, and are prepared at a 
moment's notice to take the necessary 
action to prevent any undue or pro- 
longed economic loss from occurring. 
Recent recommendations emanating 
from the White House for a stepped-up 
public works program, new housing 
starts, and more libertl interest rates, 
are indicative that the public interest is 
being protected by the men at the helm 
of the Nation. 

In line with my views on this matter, 
I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the following editorial entitled 
“Chins Up, America,” which appeared 
on March 4, 1958, in the Grafton Fonti- 
nel, an outstanding daily newspaper in 
Grafton, W. Va.: 

President Eisenhower had landed In Wash- 
ington at 6:50 a. m. after an overnight flight 
from Phoenix, Ariz., aboard his special plane, 
the Columbine III. It was after 7 when he 
reached the White House. A few minutes 
after 8, he was at his desk. He had asked 
Vice President Nrxon to take his place and 
make a speech to the National Food Con- 
ference. A little after noon, he dropped in 
for an off-the-cuff talk. After discussing 
our foreign affairs, he gave the conferees 
the kind of “chins up, America” talk we all 
need to carry us through these uncertain 
days. í 

Aorta is strong, America is healthy, the 
President repeated again and again. Like 
all healthy individuals, we have our ups 
and downs. For instance, he had been suf- 
fering from a cold. That is no sign of 
despair. Similarly, America is not at the 
tip-top of its form. But, he added, the 
economy of this country is a lot stronger 
than the spirit of those people that I see 
wailing about it and saying that it is not 


However, the President did not confine 
himself to dismissing his critics in this 
manner. Government must do something, 
it is doing something to help reduce the 
unemployment of some 4,500,000 people, and 
will do more if it becomes necessary. But 
he ruled out any form of boondoggling “that 
have no useful purpose except that of help- 
ing a man exist for the moment.“ Instead, 
he proposed to do it with projects that need 
to be done and that will help the country. 

There are today on the shelves of Gov- 
ernment all sorts of worthy projects, some 
of which have already been approved by 
Congress and have annual or partial appro- 
priations. The President urged that this 
time of slack employment is the time to 
start these projects to give the unemployed 
work. These projects will be under way, he 
promised, as fast as they are needed. 

But basically, here is the problem: Are 
we going around with our chins up? Or 
are we looking at the ground thinking of 
our own dismal troubles rather than put- 
ting our eyes straight forward and pushing 
in that direction?” the President asked. He 
answered himself: “This is no time to listen 
to the people who are men of little faith 
and of little spirit. Now is the time when 
courage, commonsense, and soundness will 


. 
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prevent a slackness in employment and a 
dip in the economy from becoming serious.” 
It is a time for chins up, America. We'v: 
survived many more crises. With courage 
and confidence, we can take this one in 

stride, 


Mack’s Resignation Doesn’t Sclve All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
daily newspapers in my district editori- 
alized on the current hearings by the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
yesterday. 

The Long Island Star-Journal and the 
Long Island Daily Press, both part of 
the Newhouse publications, published an 
editorial entitled “Mack’s Resignation 
Doesn't Solve All.“ I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the caption, and the conclu- 
sions. 

Just as the resignations of Secretary 
of the Air Force Talbott, General Serv- 
ices Administrator Mansure, and others 
in the administration who resigned “un- 
der fire” solved nothing, this current 
resignation of Federal Communications 
Commissioner Mack solves nothing. 

I like particularly the suggestion 
therein about establishing a strict code 
of ethics, and compelling the registra- 
tion of interested parties before all reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

I commend the short but meaningful 
editorial to all my colleagues, and urge 
the committee especially to read it and 
give it every favorable consideration. 

The editorial follows: 

MAck’s RESIGNATION DOESN'T SOLVE ALL 

The. resignation of Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner Richard A. Mack, wel- 
Come as it is, does not solve everything. 

Questions and problems remain. — 

One question is to find out if others in 
the Federal regulatory agencies Jook upon 
their jobs as Mack did, and who they are. 

Mack says he did no wrong” in accepting 
loans and free stock in two companies from 
& long-time friend who was interested in a 


TV channel case, and that it didn't affect 
his vote, 


Nonetheless he showed poor judgment to 


Say the least. 

His actions hardly jibed with what the 
Public expects in the way of personal con- 
duct in high appointive office. The Federal 
regulatory- agencies are 

es. The public looks upon them much 
as it looks upon the courts, which it ex- 
pects always to be beyond reproach. 

The problem now is to set up safeguards 
against situations such as the Mack case 
Uustrates, 

One logical step would be for Congress 
to establish a strict code of ethics, with 
teeth in it, for the agencies. Another would 
be enactment of a lobbying law to compel 
the registration of all parties Interested in 
Cases before the commissions, a law similar 
to the, one that applies to lobbyists before 
Congress. - 

Both these steps have been proposed by 
Dr. Bernard Schwartz, the ousted counsel 
ot the House Investigations Committee who 
Sorang current investigations off to a fying 


7 


quasi-judicial 
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Favorable Prospect for Action on Food 
\ Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to express my 
thanks publicly to the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture [Mr. Coorey], for arrang- 
ing for early consideration by an appro- 
priate subcommittee of the proposal 
which I have been urging for so many 
years for establishment of a food-stamp 
plan for the distribution of some of our 
vast stores of surplus food to needy 
Americans. 

Congressman CooLEy went on record 
in the House last year in favor of this 
legislation at the time I attempted to 
have it enacted as an amendment to 
Public Law 480, the law under which we 
now give away surplus foods here and 
abroad—particularly abroad. He prom- 
ised me then he would see to it that the 
committee took up the bill this year, and 
he renewed that promise to me in recent 
weeks. 

Now I am very pleased that Chairman 
Cootey has turned this matter over to 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee 
headed by Representative Vicror L. 
Anruso, of New York. Mr. Coorxx, Con- 
gressman AnFuso reported to us yester- 
day, has given that subcommittee “the 
green light,” to proceed on this issue. 

And I am also pleased that the sub- 
committee chairman has demonstrated 
his personal interest in this matter by 


introducing a bill based on the measure 


which I drafted and first introduced 4 
years ago last month, and which I have 
been reintroducing with some modifica- 
tion in each succeeding Congress. 

FOOD STAMPS WOULD GO AUTOMATICALLY TO 

NEEDY 

This is the type of food-stamp plan, 
incidentally, which most of the Demo- 
cratic Members present on the House 
floor last year voted for when I submitted 
it as an amendment to the bill extending 
Public Law 480. It is the type of plan 
which I am happy to say the Democratic 
platform of 1956 promised. 

The idea incorporated within the bill 
is simplicity itself. In each State or 
political subdivision participating in the 
program, needy persons meeting eligi- 
bility. standards would automatically re- 
ceive food stamps redeemable for speci- 
fied quantities of whatever surplus foods 
were available for distribution. 

Primarily, the food stamps would be 
intended for persons and families on 
various forms of public assistance, but 
other needy persons would also be in- 
cluded, particularly during periods such 
as the present recession when many 
families are in real want but cannot 
qualify for public assistance if they in- 
clude employable persons—even if the 
employables cannot find employment. 


} 
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PRESENT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 
UNSATISFACTORY 

The plan outlined in my bill would 
replace the present hit-and-miss pro- 
gram now in effect—a very -unsatisfac- 
tory program—for distribution of some 
surpluses to the needy in States which 
have substantial unemployment. The 
unsatisfactory nature of the existing 
program has been pointed out time after 
time by officials of the States and locali- 
ties which are participating in it. In 
many instances, it costs the State or 
city more to distribute occasional pack- 
ages of free food than the food itself 
is worth. 

A national food stamp plan would not 
only get the food to more of the people 
who really need it—and I have some 
amazing figures covering that point 
which I intend to present to the sub- 
committee at the appropriate time—but 
it would do it a whole lot more efficiently 
and at less cost than this present hit- 
and-miss program which is primarily a 
food dumping program rather than an 
aid-the-needy program. 

The Department of Agriculture seems 
interested only in finding the quickest 
way of disposing of as much of its sur- 
plus as possible, rather than in having 
this food used to maximum advantage 
by the needy here at home. That is ap- 
parently why most of the Department's 
emphasis on surplus distribution has 
been on shipping huge quantities of it 
abroad to whatever country will buy“ 
it with local currency which is then re- 
turned to the “customer” in the form 
of additional foreign aid. 

I am not against the Public Law 480 
program. But I do think the Congress 
has up to now been too quick to go along 
with Mr. Benson's foreign dumping pro- 
grams without insisting at the same 
time that he also help feed our own hun- 
gry through a sensible food stamp plan, 

That may be a little harsh to say, Mr. 
Speaker, particularly since My purpose 
in making this statement is to congrat- 
ulate the fairminded chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture for 
Starting the ball rolling on this and 
turning it over to a subcommittee for 
early action. 

I hope all Members who are conscious 
of the large number of needy persons 
in their districts will take the time and 
trouble to look into this matter and 
join in support of legislation to launch 
a meaningful program of surplus food 
distribution to-our needy. 

MUCH BACKGROUND MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


There is a lot of material available 
on this subject for those who care to 
look into it. 


In addition to the many speeches I 
have made on it in the House since in- 
troducing the bill originally on February 
12, 1954, including the debate on my 
amendment last year on the extension 
of Public Law 480, further information 
can be found in the testimony which I 
presented to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture during special hearings on this 
matter in both the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses. Two years ago, furthermore, 
we had a day of hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee on proposals 
to include this plan as part of the pub- 
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lic welfare programs under the social- 
security law. And last year I testified on 
it before the Humphrey subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
when that group was holding explora- 
tory hearings on long-range proposals 
for improving the Public Law 480 set- 
up. 

Iam grateful that many Members over 
these past 4 years have joined me as co- 
sponsors of this legislation, either using 
the same bill which I drafted in 1954 or 
the revised version which is-H. R. 949 
in this Congress, or else using the overall 
features of my bill but revising it to 
incorporate additional ideas. Substan- 
tially all of these bills are identical, how- 
ever, in proposing a plan which would 
give to all of our needy—and there are 
unfortunately millions of persons in our 
Nation who could be included in that 
term—an opportunity to share in our 
great abundance by receiving regularly 
on a systematic basis some of the surplus 
foods we are acquiring under the various 
Government-aid programs for agricul- 
ture. 

NEEDY IN ALL STATES COULD SHARE IN PLAN 


Every State has many, many persons 
who would be eligible under my bill. In 
most States, most such persons are not 
now receiving surplus food. In some 
States, distribution is very broad in some 
localities, but does not include other 
localities. A national food stamp pro- 
gram would make it possible for all 
States and all local communities to par- 
ticipate, thus assuring some of this food 
for each eligible person. 

The best way to achieve this distribu- 
tion, of course, is through the regular 
channels of trade, although I leave that 
detail open in my bill. The point is we 
are trying to get food to people not now 
getting enough to eat. 

Mr. Benson has refused to show any 
interest in or concern for this type of 
program. The administration generally 
opposes it. I am afraid we will have to 
force it upon them. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the growing 
interest in the food stamp plan in all 
parts of the country and, I am sure, in 
every congressional district, as a result 
of widespread distress in our economy, I 
include the text of H. R. 949 in these re- 
marks so that it can be seen how the 
plan would actually operate. 

The bill is as follows: 

(In the House of Representatives, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess. January 3, 1957, Mrs, 
SULLIVAN introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture.) ` 3 

H. R. 949° : 

A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of $1 
billion worth of surplus food commodities 

a year to needy persons and families in the 

United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare, raise the levels of 
health and of nourishment for needy persons 
whose incomes prevent them from enjoying 
adequate diets, and to remove the specter of 
want, malnutrition, or hunger in the midst 
of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in ware- 
houses and other storage facilities, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) is hereby authorized and 
directed to promulgate and put into opera- 
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tion, as quickly as possible, a program to dis- 
tribute to needy persons in the United States 
through a food stamp system a portion of 
the surpluses of food commodities acquired 
and being stored by the Federal Government 
by reason of its price-support operations or 
other purchase programs. 

Src. 2. In carying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available 
by the Secretary for distribution under this 
program only when requested to do so by a 
State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by eligi- 
ble needy persons for such types and quanti- 
ties of surplus food as the Secretary shall de- 
termine; z 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or 
other convenient form on the local level at 
such places as he may determine; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) Consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligibil- 
ity for surplus foods and in the conduct of 
the program generally to assure achievement 
of the goals outlined in the first section of 
the act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of a 
State or political subdivision requesting the 
distribution of surplus food under section 
2 (1), food stamps for each kind of surplus 
food to be distributed, in amounts based on 
the total amount of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed and on the total number of needy 
persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food, 
The food stamps shall be issued by each such 
welfare department or equivalent agency to 
needy persons receiving welfare assistance, 
or in need of welfare assistance but in- 
eligible because of State or local law, and 
shall be redeemable by such needy persons at 
local distribution points to be determined by 
the Secretary under section 2 (3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or any 
political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secre- 
tary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this act of a value of up to $1 billion 
based on the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of acquiring, storing, and handling 
such food. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to 
needy persons in the United States under this 
act shall be In place of distribution to such 
needy persons under section 32 of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, and for other purposes," ap- 
proved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., sec. 
612c), as amended, and section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this act shall 
affect distribution of surplus food presently 
provided for in such sections other than 
to needy persons as defined in section 7 of 
this act. 

Sec. 7, For the purposes of this act, a 
needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, or 
who is, in the opinion of such agency or agen- 
cies, in need of welfare assistance but is in- 
eligible to receive it because of State or 
local law. $ 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor, shall make a study of, and shall re- 
port to Congress within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act, on the feasibil- 
ity of, the costs of, and the problems in- 
volved in, extending the scope of the food 
stamp plan established by this act to in- 
clude persons receiving unemployment com- 
pensation, receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security) pensions, and 
other low-income groups not eligible to re- 
ceive food stamps under this act by reason 
of section 7 of this act. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. $ 


Cultural Exchange Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS >n 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it has just 
come to my attention that the Depart- 
ment of State has invited the Red Ban- 
ner song and dance ensemble of the 
Soviet Army to visit the United States 
in the fourth quarter of 1958 under the 
cultural exchange program. It is my 
belief that a majority of the American 
people care for no part of such a visit. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter which appeared in the 
February 8, 1958, edition of the New 
York Times: 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE OpPOSED—PROPOSED PRO- 
GRAM Seen As AFFRONT TO ANTI-ComM- 
MUNIST PEOPLES 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK Times: 


While it is more than doubtful that the 
United States-U. S. S. R. agreement on cul- 
tural exchanges will ever really improve re- 
lations between the American people and 
the peoples oppressed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, there can be no doubt that it will 
shatter the last hopes of the anti-Commu- 
nist peoples in the U. S. S. R. as well as in 
every satellite country. 

If it is our Government's honest view that 
we should achieve “cultural” peace and co- 
existence with the Kremlin's butchers at the 
cost of our spiritual relations to the op- 
pressed millions, it should at least say so. 
In that case it should discontinue the use- 
less broadcasts to those peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain who must—after the conclu- 
sion of the exchange agreement—feel bitterly 
offended by even the slightest theoretical 
hint at liberation. 

There is one paragraph in the American- 
Soviet agreement which must have the most 
shocking effect on the free as well as on the 
oppressed peoples of the world. It is para- 
graph 5 of section VIII, which reads: “The 
Soviet side will send the Red Banner song 
and dance ensemble of the Soviet army 
* * * to the United States in the fourth 
quarter of 1958.” - 

That provision means a great victory for 
the Soviets in the cold war—if we can still 
speak at all of a “cold war.” Have we for- 
gotten that it was the same Soviet army 
now invited to this country, which com- 
mitted genocide in Hungary, an unprece- 
dented crime in modern history? Have we 
forgotten the various resolutions adopted 
by the United Nations condemning in the 
strongest language possible the Soviet 
crimes in Hungary? 


* 
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How could our State Department main- 
tain the rather childish notion that an 
American invitation of any Red army unit 
could bring about a better understanding of 
the Soviet Union? We have seen the Soviet 
Army at work in Hungary as well as in other 
Places and do not need its visit to our 
shores. Such visit would only destroy the 
last vestiges of respect and confidence in 
American declarations of freedom and libera- 
tion. 

May I express the hope that a storm of 
Protests will sweep our country and ulti- 
mately prevent our Department of State 
from carrying out paragraph 5 of section 
VIII of the just-signed agreement? 

JULIUS EPSTEIN, 

New Yor, January 28, 1958. 


Prize-Winning Oration in American 
Legion’s Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following text of the prize- 
winning oration given by Miss Thea 
Socha, senior student at Foster Town- 
Ship (Pa.) High School, in the American 
Legion oratorical contest based on a 
theme from the United States Constitu- 
tion or the Bill of Rights: 

[From the Hazleton Plain Speaker of Febru- 
ary 27, 1958] 
Texr or Tura Socha's Essay WHICH WON 
Tor Honors IN LEGION CONTEST 


(Evrror’s Nore—"Fulflling the Aims of 
the Constitution” is the title of the prize- 
Winning oration delivered by Thea Socha, 
Foster Township High School senior, in the 
American Legion oratorical contest based on 
& theme from the United States Constitution 
or the Bill of Rights.) 

(Miss Socha's oration won her the cham- 
Plonship of the Legion's District 12, which 
embraces Luzerne County. Following is the 
text of the oration: ) 


“Man has battled through the ages that we 
might have peace. He has studied that we 
Might know. He has slaved that we might 
be free. He, has left us the heritage of the 
ages that we, in our turn, might carry it on 
to posterity.” On to posterity—this was the 
thought that 55 men entertained that morn- 

in May 1787, when they assembled at 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia. They had 
gathered to frame a constitution which 
“Would govern their 13 young States. This 
Constitution was to become the studiest, yet 
the most flexible, the most criticized, and 
yet, the most respected governmental docu- 
ment in the history of the world. It was 
written for America, for posterity, forever. 
Their's were conflicting ideas and con- 
fiicting desires; nevertheless, after 115 days 
of bitter deliberation, they drafted and 
Signed what has been the most controversial 
constitution in history. The fundamentals 
Were laid down; they are as changeless as 
the fundamentals of mathematics; but their 
application was then to be, has been, and 
will continue to be extended. 

During a period of less than 200 years, 
the United States has forged ahead more 
Tantastically than any democracy known to 
Man. Americans are the best fed, best 
dressed, and most comfortable people in the 
World today; but, more important, they are 
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the freest and the most willing to defend 
their freedom. This liberty has given us 
a stimulation of thought, and as a result, 
initiative and ingenuity have been released, 
From our forefathers, we have inherited the 
Tight and the duty to govern ourselves. 

Self-government—from one perspective 
a blessing, from another, a curse, The fund- 
amental aim of the Constitution was the 
guarantee of a free, self governing nation 
which would be strong enough and wise 
enough to attain the height of prosperity 
without sacrificing liberty. Thus far, it has 
been successful. America has become a 
better place and Americans, better people 
because of their masterpiece—the Constitu- 
tion. This Constitution was instituted pri- 
marily for posterity and posterity must 
pledge to preserve, protect, and defend it 
eternally, as we have. 

Surely, this can never be done unless we 
have at least a working knowledge of the 
Constitution, Our Constitution is more than 
just a few words written on parchment; it 
is a living thing, adapting itself to the con- 
stant growth and shifting circumstances 
caused by progress. Truly, the first duty of 
every American citizen is to master both 
the facts and the spirit of the Constitution. 
The American citizen must realize, deeply 
and sincerely, the genuine meaning of life 
in a free nation. Each individual must in- 
still into himself the knowledge that, with- 
out our Constitution, we, too, might be the 
victims of dictatorial machines or frenzied 
revolutions; he must not risk his liberty on 
indifference and apathy; his reaction should 
awaken a sense of responsibility towards his 
government, He must understand that, if he 
expects the Constitution to continue blessing 
him with rights and privileges, he must 
reciprocate by carrying out his duties as 
a citizen, and by giving the Constitution his 
infallible support. 

By support I don't mean that he should 
write long orations dedicated to independ- 
ence and lay them aside to be forgotten; nor 
do I mean that he should passively agree 
that, something must be done about it, the 
next time his neighbor relates a story about 
an unfair councilman, I ask for support 
that is alive, active. Stand up and take no- 
tice. Do more than your share. Don't only 
vote, make sure that everyone you know 
votes, too. Don't only complain about 
crooked politicians. Run for office and get 
rid of them. Unless America stays active 
and alert, it will soon lose its top notch posi- 
tions and be trampled by some foreign power. 

Our Government guarantees everyone a 
free education; therefore, it is the responsi- 
bility of every individual living in America 
to utilize his country's resources so that he 
can learn to think clearly and intelligently. 
Before one can act, one must think; and, in 
order to think clearly, one must be able to 
discern between that which is wise and that 
which is foolish, Ignorance is not bliss; it 
creates inertia and dullness. For this rea- 
son, one of the foremost responsibilities of 
every American is to provide a good educa- 
tion for children, today, and in the future. 
Schools and teachers must be provided so 
that the intellectual development of our 
country does not reach a standstill. 

The future of America shall be determined 
by the people and their exercising of con- 
stitutional rights in selecting their leaders. 
The right to vote is among man’s most cher- 
ished liberties; and yet, how many Amer- 
icans do not go to the polls on election day 
just because they're too busy or not inter- 
ested enough to pay attention to the candi- 
dates. Yes, most people do vote; but those 
who do not comprise a weak timber in the 
foundation of Americansim. Should our 
country become weak in a few spots from 
neglect and corruption caused by careless 
voters, it wouldn't take long until the very 
walls of its structure would begin to collapse. 

Another element essential to the well being 
of our Government is listed under the dis- 
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tasteful title, “taxes.” This particular duty 
causes more complaining and more arguing 
than any that can be named; and yet, when 
Mr. Average Citizen finds his conscience be- 
ginning to quirk, this is the duty that he 
uses to rationalize. I've done my share, I've 
paid my taxes.” This familiar echo is as 
true a sign of the guilt felt by the poor little 
man who wants to do good, but doesn't take 
the time or trouble. Nobody likes to have 
his money taken away from him, especially 
by one who doesn’t appear to need it; never- 
theless, taxes should be paid in a spirit of 
good feeling and loyalty. Without them, it 
would be impossible for our Government to 
operate efficiently. They finance such proj- 
ects and services as investigations, super- 
highways, defense, industrial development, 
research. Of all the things that could be 
mentioned here I believe that research, es- 
pecially in the fields of atomic energy and 
missile development, would be the most 
timely. The free world must be assured that 
American supremacy in science and defense 
stands incontestable. 


Today, more than ever before, the cause of 
liberty needs strong defenders prepared to 
combat aggressively all forces that seek to 
destroy it, forces that are at work within the 
very gates of America, These forces have no 
allegiance other than to Moscow; their creed 
is in the writings of Marx and Lenin, not Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln; their goal is the destruc- 
tion of God and our belief in God; they do 
not rely on men and their human frailties; 
their power lives as automatons, cold and 
unfeeling, in the forms of satellites and mis- 
siles. This is what modern America must 
learn to recognize—hatred, greed, violence, 
fear. Not only destruction, annihilation will 
result from a weakening of American influ- 
ence caused by indifference and apathy with- 
in our country's boundaries. America must 
be alert, ready, and willing to defend this 
freedom, As free Americans, it is our solemn 
duty to extend to the world an inspired 
ideology to guide other freedom-loving na- 
tions to democracy. This has been the aim 
of America since its very beginning. It is 
our wish to share it with the entire world. 

The aims of the Constitution—universal 
peace, prosperity, and liberty—can be ful- 
filed simply by knowing the Constitution 
and adhering to the fundamentals that it sets 
down for us. It is our duty, and our privi- 
lege to preserve the heritage which is ours. 
But we must remember that liberty cannot 
be written ready made into a charter; it must 
be written in our hearts, and sent om by us, 
as a living force to the next generation, so 
that hundreds of years from now, our coun- 
trymen can repeat, as proudly and as rever- 
ently as we have, “I am an American.” 


National Library Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Rochester Courier, Rochester, 
N. H., on Thursday, February 27, 1958, 
entitled “National Library Week.” 

The editorial follows: 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

With television presenting a stiff challenge 
to reàding as a source of entertainment and 
information, the observance of National 
Library Week is of special significance, 
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Perhaps one ot the prime reasons that the 
Soviet Union has surpassed the United 
States in many fields of endeavor is the fact 
that its peoples are only recently becoming 
aware of the deep social importance of ex- 
tensive reading and are finding the answer 
to their hunger for Knowledge. 

To us in America where the ability to read 
and understand is a part of our national 
heritage, there has been an increasing neg- 
lect of the free public library system. As a 
nation we are becoming mentally lazy, while 
less fortunate people are discovering with 
delight and profit the companionship and 
profit in a good book. 

Anything which can be done to encourage 
the more general use of our libraries ought 
to be done as an answer to the great ques- 
tions which face modern society. 


Start of the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 25 
years ago the New Deal was born when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became President 
of the United States. 

We remember those days as a time 
when our country was literally flat on 
its back, when commerce and industry 
had come to a standstill and unemploy- 
ment was of such vast proportions as to 
constitute a national calamity. 

We did not have. television in those 
days to enable those of us living away 
from Washington to watch the historic 
moment -when Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes and the President-elect 
raised their right hands for the swear- 
ing in ceremony at the Capitol. 

But all of us who could were glued 
to radios around the country, listening 
to the ceremony and to the stirring, 
masterful inaugural address of the man 
who was to lead our country out of the 
wilderness of despair into a new day of 
happiness and prosperity for the Ameri- 
can people. 

Twenty-five years is a short period of 
time as history is measured. For all of 
us who remember those days of 1933, it 
was one of the most dramatic moments 
of our lifetimes, and one we shall never 
forget. We tend to forget, however, 
that to millions of Americans born 
shortly before then or after 1933, in- 
cluding many who are now voters, the 
depression of 1929-33 might have been 
generations ago—something completely 
remote from them. 

Yet we know that the prosperity we 
have enjoyed in these last 2 decades 
could never have occurred if the Presi- 
dent who was inaugurated on March 4, 
1933, was not determined to end poverty 
and misery in our midst and was not 
also determined to act with speed and 
with wisdom and courage in meeting the 
problems of depression. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
earned a place in our history among the 
greatest leaders our country has ever 
had. And he earned a place in the 
hearts of the American people that few 
men have ever matched. 
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To the extent that we have prospered 
in this country in the last 25 years—and 
compared to depression days, today’s re- 
cession is mild, indeed—we can be 
thankful for the great leadership and 
the great humanitarianism demonstrat- 
ed by one of our greatest Presidents. 

To the extent that we are now suffer- 
ing economic dislocation, which is truly 
tragic for millions of Americans made 
jobless by present conditions, I think we 
can honestly say that we can point to 
failure on the part of our present na- 
tional leaders to recognize the danger 
and to act against it—failure to follow 
the example set by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in launching the New Deal and restoring 
America’s spirit. 


Resolution of Board of Directors of 
Wilkes-Barre General Hospital Con- 
cerning Hill-Burton Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the board of directors of the Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital expressing its 
concern over the possible reduction in 
appropriations under the Hill-Burton 
Act: 

CERTIFIED Corr OF RESOLUTION or Boanp oF 

DIRECTORS OF WILKES-BARRE GENERAL Hos- 

PITAL 


I, Charles N. Loveland, secretary of Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital, hereby certify that 
the following is a true and correct copy of a 
resolution adopted by the board of directors 
of said hospital at a meeting thereof duly 
held in the city of Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne 
County, Pa,, on Monday, February 24, 1958: 

“Whereas the Wilkes-Barre General Hos- 
pital is in the midst of completing plans for 
an addition to its facllities in the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County, Pa., in order 
to provide for the needs of the people of our 
community; and 

“Whereas, from all indications, the anticl- 
pated cost to provide such facilities will total 
approximately $3 million; and 

“Whereas preparations have been made for 
the conduct of a campaign in the area sery- 
iced by the Wilkes-Barre General Hospital 
during the early part of 1959 in order to raise 
the sum of $2 million, which, together with 
the sum of $1 million which was anticipated 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hill-Burton Act, would provide the necessary 
sum for the construction of such facilities; 
and 

“Whereas the Wilkes-Barre General Hos- 
pital is located in a community which is in a 
depressed economic state and is faced with 
ever increasing unemployment; and 

“Whereas the Wilkes-Barre General Hospl- 
tal is most desirous of embarking on its con- 
templated building program, which would 
thus provide the facilities so urgently needed 
by our people and likewise provide employ- 
ment and the means of livelihood for so. many 
of those in our community who are in need 
thereof; and 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Wilkes-Barre General Hospital that His 
Excellency, the President of the United 
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States, has recommended that the appropri- 
ation of funds in accordance with the Hin- 
Burton Act shall be reduced; and : 

“Whereas the adoption of the recommen- 
dation of His Excellency, the President of 
the United States, with regard to the reduc- 
tion of such appropriations would be most 
unfortunate, both from the standpoint of 
supplying the needs in the area service by 
the Wilkes-Barre General Hospital and in 
curtailing the possible employment of so 
many on the unemployed rolls: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Wilkes-Barre General 
Hospital shall convey to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the United States Govern- 
ment its deep concern over the possibility of 
the reduction of appropriations in accordance 
with the provisions of the Hill-Burton Act 
and its most earnest wish and desire that the 
appropriations as originally made shall be 
continued.” 

Certified from the records of the Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital this 4th day of 
March 1958. 

CHARLES N. LOVELAND, 
Secretary. 


The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, before 
the Armed Services Committee of this 
House, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Army are unfolding their 
plans for a drastic reduction in the 
Reserve forces of this country to meet 
the limitations imposed by the budget of 
the Department of Defense. 

The Army National Guard is the prin- 
cipal victim of the proposed force re- 
duction. In April 1957 as the result of 
intensive efforts to increase the strength 
of the National Guard, it stood at an all- 
time high active strength of 434,000 men 
and officers. The Department of De- 
fense then ordered it reduced to 400,000 
by December 31, 1957. It is now to be 
cut a further 40,000 men and officers 
during the fiscal year 1959. Thus by 
June 30, 1959, its strength will be not 
more. than 360,000 and 74,000 trained 
men and officers will have been turned 
out of the military service of our country. 
This means that in these dark days, 
when our enemies are busily enhancing 
their military strength, the Department 
of the Army is proposing that we turn 
away volunteers for military service to 
the equivalent in number of almost five 
full-strength combat divisions, and deny 
them the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves to defend their country. And 
mind you, these are men who have come 
into the National Guard under the urg- 
ing for the past seyeral years of our na- 
tional leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposals now being 
made to the Armed Services Committee 
gravely and irretrievably weaken the 
ability of our country to defend itself and 
those portions of the free world upon 
which our security depends. 

Mr. Speaker, 3 years ago—February 
1955—-General Gruenther told the Armed 
Services Committee: 
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In my position as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, it is my responsibility to 
study the effectiveness of the reserve systems 
of the various nations of NATO. It has be- 
come increasingly clear to me that the pres- 
ent Reserve system of the United States is 
One of the weakest in the entire North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

I have studied the national Reserve plan 
and the choices which it offers. I consider 
that it is a feasible plan and better than 
anything we have had before. If I were to 
offer any criticism of it, it would be that it 
does not go far enough toward providing 
combat-ready units soon enough. I, there- 
fore, sincerely hope that if any changes are 
made in the program by the Congress, they 
will not be of such a nature as to weaken or 
dilute the present plan. 


Three years ago General Ridgway, 
then our Army Chief of Staff, told the 
committee: 

The Army's need for effective Reserve forces 
is greater today than ever before. 


General Maxwell Taylor told us in 
July 1955: 

The present weakness of our Reserve forces 
is the shortage of trained participating 
enlisted men. . 


Has the face of things, in your judg- 
Ment, so changed for the better that the 
equivalent of five divisions of trained men 
Can be cut from our first line of defense? 
For the Army National Guard, you must 
remember, is, under our law, a part of our 
first line of defense. 

Are you satisfied that missiles, still 
imperfect and no one knows how far 
away as practical weapons of warfare, 
Can justify the elimination by the end of 
the coming fiscal year of five combat 
divisions of trained manpower? Do you 
believe that we have come to the point 
where we cannot afford to train our 
young men to defend their country, and 

this at a time when the deadly possibili- 

ties of strange new weapons makes train- 
ing a more vital necessity than ever be- 
fore in history? 

Less than one year ago when a con- 
troversy over the effect on the strength 
of the Nationa] Guard, of a requirement 
for 6 months active duty for training 
for all enlistees, was before our commit- 
tee, it was agreed that the strength of 
the Army National Guard would be main- 
tained at 400,000 through the fiscal years 
of 1957 and 1958 and that thereafter 
everything possible would be done to 
Maintain the guard at its appropriated 
Strength. t 

The President of the United States, 
in a message to the National Guard As- 
sociation only last year said: 


As Commander in Chief b subscribe fully ` 


to the statutory declaration that now and 
in the future we must maintain and assure 
the strength and organization of the Na- 
tional Guard as an integral part of the 
first line of defense of the Nation, to the 
end that your organizations shall be ready 
to discharge their historic role at the very 
Outset of any national emergency * * * 


And when appealed to personally by 
& delegation of State Adjutants General, 
including Maj, Gen. Milton A. Reckord 
of my own State of Maryland, he assured 
them directly that the National Guard 
Would not be weakened. 


t 
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No longer ago than last October, Secre- 
tary of the Army Brucker told the Na- 
tiona] Guard Association: 

I am determined that the guard shall not 


be reduced below the 400,000 level at which 
it Is set. 


Mr. Speaker, the proposals for reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Army Nation- 
al Guard break faith with all of these 
high assurances and shut the door in the 
faces of thousands of young men who 
wish to serve their country in the tradi- 
tional manner of American citizen sol- 
diers. This is unthinkable. It is an ac- 
tion which conveys to young American 
manhood the understanding that they 
are not needed for the security of this 
great Nation. It is an action which is 
evidenced in a most extreme manner for 
not only will the National Guard be re- 
quired to refuse to accept the offered 
services of fine young men, but it must 
go further and turn out thousands upon 
thousands who are already in uniform. 

There is every evidence of a purposeful 
design somewhere in the Department of 
Defense or in the Department of the 
Army to weaken the National Guard and 
to ultimately remove it from its time- 
honored and lawful place in the military 
structure of our country in deliberate 
disregard of the assurances I have quoted 
to you, I say this because I find that 
when reductions similar to those pro- 
posed for the National Guard are applied 
to the United States Army Reserve, no 
existing strength is lost from the Army 
Reserve. No men now serving will be 
required to leave the Army Reserve. In 
fact, it will continue to have room to ex- 
pand its active drill strength, indeed be- 
yond any such strength achieved in the 
past, and apparently even beyond the 
budgetary provisions being made for the 
Army Reserve in fiscal year 1959. 

It is no secret that the Regular Army 
has been drastically reduced in strength 
over the past year and is now hard put 
to fulfill all of the worldwide commit- 
ments placed upon it. But it is proposed 
today to carry this reduction of forces 
into the Reserve components as well, di- 
rectly contrary to the hitherto prevailing 
conception of the relation of the Reserve 
components to the Regular Establish- 
ment. 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, told us a year ago: 

Really we should view our Army as a com- 
bination of the Active Army and the two 
Reserve components. As one goes down pre- 
sumably the other should go up. The world 


situation changes and the whole aggregate 
should be adjusted. * * * 


Admiral Radford, when he was Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, also 
said: 

The size of the Regular forces, as I tried to 
say in my message this morning, was geared 
to the size and composition, organization of 
the Reserve forces. In other words, if we 
cannot get an organized Ready Reserve, then 
we would have to review the size of the Reg- 
ular forces, 


What is it that now justifies this 
change of front to a proposal to drasti- 
cally reduce the Reserve components of 
our Military Establishment at the same 
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time that a reduction is made in the 
Regular forces? . 7 
It has been widely stated in the public 
press that the proposed slash in the 
strength of the Army National Guard 
will be accomplished by complete elimi- 
nation of some 5 or 6 existing National 
Guard divisions along with more than a 
thousand other organized formations 
throughout the country. 1 
Gentlemen, consider what this means: 
If the Army puts its proposals into effect 
many States which, under urging from 
Washington to build up its National 
Guard, have made large investments in 
facilities and have made great contribu- 
tions toward the building up of a strong 
National Guard, will suddenly find they 
have little or no National Guard at all. 
Many citizens who have served long and 
loyally in the National Guard and have 
attained military competence of great 


‘value to our country, will be discharged. 


No statement has yet been made by the 
Army describing the means by which the 
planned elimination of units will be ac- 
complished. Reflect, then, if the plan 
now being placed before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee receives our approval, 
any one of you may find your State bereft 
of most or all of the National Guard 
which it has supported and of which it 
has been proud for generations, in many 
States even back to the beginning of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unlawful to make 
any change in the plans, organization, or 
allocation of units of the National Guard 
without approval of the Governor of the 
State—title 32, United States Code, sec- 
tion 104. To accomplish such a result 
indirectly by withdrawing Federal funds 
applied to the support of the National 
Guard is a violation of the spirit, if 
not of the letter of the law, and it is an 
action which no Federal authority should_ 
be permitted to take. 

I am happy to report that just the 
other day the subcommittee on which I 
serve unanimously reported two resolu- 
tions which in essence favors the reten- 
tion for the National Guard strength at 
400,000 and further provides for the 
Army Reserve to build up to 300,000. 
These resolutions have not yet been con- 
sidered by the whole Armed Services 
Committee, but I feel certain that they 
will be favorably considered, and I trust 
and hope will be passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

The courage, patriotism, and enthu- 
siasm of the young men of this country, 
as exemplified by their voluntary par- 
ticipation in the programs of our Reserve 
forces, must not be dampened for lack 
of a comparatively small number of dol- 
lars. This fundamental resource must 
be nurtured, whatever the cost. As I 
have pointed out, the United States Army 
Reserve faces no problems of strength 
or funds in fiscal year 1959. On the other 
hand, the National Guard does face most 
serious deprivations. I am confident that 
this House will not permit this segment 
of our first line of defense, which is so 
much a part of the history and tradi- 
tions of our States, to parch amidst the 
great wealth of this Nation, 
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And when we have provided the funds 
which will sustain the National Guard 
with the strength and vigor it now em- 
ploys to the obvious benefit of our over- 
all military strength, no destruction of 
its organizational integrity can be justi- 
fied, and will not be tolerated by the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the gentlemen 
of the House to give careful heed to the 
proposals being made to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and consider them in the 
light of what I have said today. Elimi- 
nation of a part of the first line of de- 
fense of this Nation from whatever 
design or purpose or considerations it 
proceeds must not be permitted. 


Spending Showdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to Congress, I have consistently urged 
and supported legislation which would 
enact into law many of the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. In sup- 
porting this legislation, I have recognized 
that these recommendations were made 
only after painstaking study and care- 
ful scrutiny of all phases of our govern- 
mental operations. The Hoover report 
recommendations which have been en- 
acted into law have helped reduce Fed- 
eral expenditures and have eliminated 
much waste and duplication. 

Today, as we have under considera- 
tion H. R. 8002, I have great difficulty 
in understanding the objections which 
have been raised by. a number of the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to this legislation which would em- 
ploy sound accounting and managerial 
principles to Government. It is difi- 
cult to be sympathetic to the objections 
which have been raised, especially in 
view of the overwhelming support which 
this legislation has received from fiscal 
and accounting experts throughout the 
Nation. The measure also has been urged 
by the executive departments, the Di- 
rector of the Budget, the Comptroller 
General, and the Senate passed this bill 
last session without a dissenting vote. 

I want to urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H. R. 8002, and enact this measure 
into law without further delay. In this 
regard, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a most timely edi- 
torial, entitled “Spending Showdown,” 
which appeared on March 4, 1958, in 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, a leading 
newspaper in my district. 

The editorial follows: 

SPENDING SHOWDOWN 

At long last, it now would appear, the 
House of Representatives is to be given op- 
portunity to pass on one of the major recom- 
mendations of the Hooyer Commission Re- 
port—year-to-year congressional control of 
all governmental spending. Agreement has 
been reached for a vote tomorrow on this 
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vital proposal, terminating a protracted series 
of behind-the-scenes maneuvering. 

Here is an excellent example of how abuse 
of the committee system is permitted to ob- 
struct the course of legislation and either 
delay or prevent entirely decision by the 
main legislative body on important matters 
of public policy. 

The proposal is aimed at the waste in- 
herent in the present system of financing 
long-term projects. The money is authorized 
and earmarked for an undertaking, after 
which Congress virtually loses control. The 
money is spent by the agency mvolved sub- 
stantially as it sees fit. Over the years 
carryover funds from undertakings of this 
type have accumulated to the total of some 
$70 billion, constituting, in the judgment 
of competent accounting authorities ac- 
quainted with the situation, a temptation 
to waste and representing a serious congres- 
sional surrender of the power to control the 
purse strings. 

To correct this condition, the Hoover Com- 
mission proposed that year-to-year progress 
reports be submitted to Congress and the 
money made available only as the work 
progressed and as Congress authorized. Thus 
the agency of Government responsible for 
taxes and the use of their proceeds would 
be given an annual look.at and control over 
all long-range programs. 

The proposal, reduced to bill form, re- 
ceived immediate approval of the President, 
of the Budget Director, of the Comptroller 
General, and of high-ranking Members of 
Congress in both parties. The Senate ver- 
sion, introduced under bipartisan spon- 
sorship as the Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill, was 
passed by the Senate last year without a 
single dissenting vote. The House version, 
known as H. R. 8002, was approved by both 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and the powerful Rules Committee. 
Yet for all these months action on it has 
been blocked by opposition from within the 
House Appropriations Committee, led by 
Chairman CLARENCE Cannon, Democrat, of 
Missouri, and Congressman JOHN TABER, Re- 
publican, of New York, the ranking minority 
member. 

If Messrs. CANNON and Taser and their 
supporters in Congress have legitimate rea- 
sons for opposing this legislation, let them 
make known their objections on the floor 
of the House and persuade, if they can, a 
majority of their associates to go along with 
them. They do not have, it is submitted, 
a moral right to block action, as they have 
succeeding in doing up until now, on any 
matter of public importance, especially one 
which has won so large a measure of public 
and official approval. Procedural rules 
which make possible obstruction of this sort 
should be revised. No committee should be 
permitted to hold back any measure beyond 
the time required for reasonable study and 
the formulation of an informed recom- 
mendation. 


Resolution by Kassab Joseph Veterans“ 
Post of Wilkes-Barre Concerning United 
States Citizens Held as Prisoners in 
Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Kassab Joseph Post, 
No. 1487, Catholic War Veterans, Wilkes- 
Barre, urging action by the United States 
Government to accomplish the early re- 
lease of United States citizens now being 
held prisoners in Communist China: 
RESOLUTION 


“Wherers the Kassab Joseph Post, No. 1487, 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, in the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
county of Luzerne, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, has been informed that there are 
citizens of the United States unlawfully held 
as prisoners in China by the Communist 
government of China; and 

“Whereas the members of said post strongly 
believe and urge that it is the responsibility 
of the United States Government to con- 
tinually use all proper means to secure the 
immediate release of such citizens of the 
United States: Now, therefore, it is hereby 

“Resolved, That the members of the afore- 
said Kassab Joseph Post, No. 1487, of the 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America hereby urge that the proper ofi- 
cials of the United States Government take 
Immediate and continued action to accom- 
plish the early release of the citizens of the 
United States unlawfully held as prisoners 
by the Communist government of China, and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, United 
States Senators from Pennsylvania, and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from Luzerne County.” 

I hereby certify that the aforesaid resolu- 
tion was duly adopted at a regular meeting 
of the Kassab Joseph Post, No. 1487, Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on Sunday, February 23, 1958, at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

: LeO GEORGE, Commander, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE "CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rxconn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Lincoln and American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of the Lincoln Day address delivered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker} at Toledo, Ohio, on 
February 12, under the title “Lincoin 
and American Foreign Policy.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(Lincoln Day address of Senator JoHN W. 
Bricker, Toledo, Ohio, February 12, 1958) 
We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety 

beclouds the future; we expect some new 

disaster with each newspaper we read. 

These were Lincoln's words in a speech at 

Bloomington, Ill., on May 29, 1856. Today, 

102 years later, the alarms, the anxiety, and 

the expectancy of disaster have increased 

manyfold. My remarks here tonight will be 
more in keeping with the somber background 
than with this festive occasion. 

What should be the response of the Re- 
Publican Party, the response of the Ameri- 
Can people, to the looming threat of global 
annihilation? There is no possibility, of 
Course, of turning back the clock; of push- 
ing back into the bottle the destructive capa- 
bilities of human intelligence. To believe 
that scientific inquiry having military ap- 
Plications can be suppressed is a form of idle 
daydreaming. It is our destiny to explore 
the infinitely small recesses of the atom and 
the infinitely vast distances of outer space 
and yet somehow avert a catastrophe spring- 
ing from finite limitations on human wisdom 
and morality. 

I do not know of any better way to keep 
freedom from going under than by drawing 
upon the profound wisdom shown by Lin- 
colin during his ordeal. This will not be easy. 
It will be necessary to separate the real 
Lincoln from the Lincoln of myth and legend. 
In addition, analogies between the events of 
One century and those of another are often 
imperfect or misleading. As Lincoln him- 
Self said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
Tise with the occasion, As our case is new, 
30 must we think anew, and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
Save the country.” (Annual message to Con- 
Gress, December 1, 1862.) $ 

The perils of the present are also un- 
Precedented. I believe, however, that the 
world's best hope of peace and freedom lies 
in a thoughtful, modern adaptation of Lin- 
Coln’s political philosophy. 

Stripped to its fundamentals the survival 
at the free world hinges on the foreign and 
defense policies of the United States. The 
long-term effectiveness of these policies de- 
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pends in turn, wholly and absolutely, on the 
quality of American education. 

In what President Eisenhower has aptly de- 
scribed as.total cold war, a host of domestic 
issues—Federal spending and taxation, civil 
rights, internal security, agricultural pro- 
duction, industrial employment—are ex- 
tremely important in the mortal struggle 
against international communism. However, 
an unwise decision-on one or more domestic 
issues is not likely to prove fatal. On the 
other hand, a basic miscalculation in foreign 
or defense policy may easily spell the differ- 
ence between life and death. 

Because foreign and defense policies are 
of such crucial importance many well-mean- 
ing people have said they should be taken 
out of politics; that they should not be sub- 
jected to extended political debate. Let me 
say right here and now that I am in 100 per- 
cent disagreement with this curious notion. 
Iam not one who believes that politics must 
stop either at the water's edge or outside the 
doors of the Pentagon. The people have a 
right to know and a duty to decide, Only in 
a crucible fired by political controversy can 
we formulate policies which are sound and 
durable. 

Of course, there are all kinds of politics— 
good, bad, and indifferent. This is true 
whether the issue is paving a street or test- 
ing nuclear weapons. The people of Ohio are 
smart enough to detect any demagogic han- 
dling of political issues. 

Ordinarily, there is not much political 
mileage in crying over spilled milk. But so 
long as Democrats insist that the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy is a model for the fu- 
ture or that their national defense policies 
were far sighted, we should not hesitate to 
prove them wrong. We did it in 1952 and we 
can do it in 1958. However, new issues af- 
fecting the next generation are vastly more 
important than old issues debated in the last 
election. 

In urging that the great issues of our time 
be settled by political debate, Lincoln is the 
only witness we need to call. If there was 
ever a time for a moratorium on politics it 
was in 1864. The outcome of the war was 
still in doubt. The North was divided into 
three hostile groups: the supporters of Lin- 
colin; the forces of appeasement; and the 
faction demanding unconditional surrender 
and harsh retribution. Two days after his 
victory at the polls Lincoln cited the election 
as convincing proof that a government not 
too strong for the liberties of its people can 
be strong enough to maintain its own exist- 
ence in great emergencies. And then he 
said, “If the rebellion could force us to forego 
or postpone a national election, it might 
fairly claim to have already conquered and 
ruined us” I see a great difference between 
conquest by the Confederacy and conquest 
by communism, but I see little difference be- 
tween foregoing an election and holding one 
in which issues intimately related to the 
survival of the human race cannot be dis- 
cussed, 

No one has suggested that the problems of 
American education should be taken out of 
the political arena. In fact, the leftwing 
of the Democratic Party hopes to capitalize 
in this year’s election on what most people 
agree is a crisis in education, The solution 
of these New Deal retreads at least has the 
virtue of simplicity. They merely take all 
the proposals of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and then multiply 


all the figures by 4 or 6 or 10 depending on 
the degree of their irresponsibility. However, 
the most serious weakness of American edu- 
cation is due to an organic illness, what the 
progressive educators praise as life adjust- 
ment but diagnosed by Dr. Arthur Bestor 
(and by most scientists and scholars) as 
perilously close to death adjustment for our 
Nation and our children. How reckless it 
is to pretend that this illness can be cured 
by splints of gold or bandages made of green- 
backs, = 

In our justifiable concern about the quality 
of American education let us never come 
to regard those who do not go on to col- 
lege as second-class citizens. Remember 
Abraham Lincoln. He educated himself with 
a few classics of history and literature, the 
Bible, and apprenticeship at the bar. Yet 
he turned out to be the most profound po- 
litical thinker in our history. Jefferson was 
more brilliant and his intellectual range was 
wider, but there has never been anyone who 
could reduce a problem to its bare essentials 
so well as Lincoln, or whose actions cor- 
respond so closely to his principles. That 
such a man appeared on the political scene 
at the time he did must be accounted the 
nearest thing to a miracle in American his- 
tory. 

In recent years we have tended to empha- 
size only a certain side of Lincoln's charac- 
ter. Of course he was inspired by humani- 
tarian impulses, by a hatred of oppression, 
by confidence in the people, and by faith in 
God. But, unfortunately, we seem in recent 
years to haye forgotten other characteristics 
which tempered those mentioned and which 
were perhaps more important in the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 

We might look first at the matter of pas- 
sion. If we did not detest communism we 
could not hope to remain free, nor would 
Lincoln have returned to politics had he 
not hated the institution of human slavery. 
But this is what Lincoln said on the sub- 
ject: “Passion has helped us but can do so 
no more. * * * Reason, cold, calculation, 
unimpassioned reason—must furnish all the 
materials for our future support and de- 
fense. * * Lincoln was always ready to 
negotiate with the South upon one condi- 
tion. The condition was not unconditional 
surrender but simply the return of the 
Southern States to the Union. At the bot- 
tom of our policy of unconditional surrender 
in World War II was passion, not reason. 
Hitler's atrocities make that passion under- 
standable, but because passion was not re- 
strained by Lincoln's cold and calculating 
reason we have today a divided Germany, a 
Red China, and the enslavement of Eastern 
Europe. As a result, America has never been 
in greater danger. I am not trying to put 
all the blame on the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. The policy of unconditional surrender 
was generally approved by the American peo- 
ple. What Ido want to stress is that we dare 
not make the same mistake again. 

I do not know any man less likely to be 
consumed by passion than Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. His temperament is & precious asset 
for the free world. Moreover, the people of 
the world know that President Eisenhower, 
notwithstanding all manner of Soviet prov- 
ocations, is not going to abandon the quest 
for peace. Still, there are many Americans 
who seem to believe that we should nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union only on the terms 
of its dissolution. The best help we can give 
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President Eisenhower in his crusade for 
peace is to stamp out, wherever we find itr 
the idea that the only alternative to the cold 
war is the unconditional surrender of the 
Soviet Union. 

Lincoln's confidence in the commonsense 
of the people was tempered by a profound 
understanding of the flaws in human nature. 
His law partner, W. H. Herndon, no doubt 
exaggerated, but Herndon said that Lincoln 
always took the negative position in their 
discussions on the subject of unselfish hu- 
man actions. We do know that Lincoln ad- 
vised young lawyers not to take the whole 
fee in advance as that would put too great a 
strain upon a natural inclination to be lazy. 
Also, Lincoln opposed a bank bill solely on 
the ground that the duty and the self-in- 
terest of the custodians of funds did not 
coincide. : 

We could use more of Lincoln's skepticism 
about the innate goodnes of human nature. 
The man who advised young lawyers always 
to link duty and self-interest would be quick 
to see that in any unenforceable agreement 
banning the production of nuclear weapons 
the moral duty of the Soviet Union would 
not coincide with its declared self-interest. 

We need, too, in this hour of crisis a greater 
measure of Lincoln's humility. How strange 
it must appear to many people today that 
Lincoln never placed God in the corner of 
the Union. Instead, in 1862 he conceded 
that in the present civil war it is quite pos- 
sible that God's purpose is something dif- 
ferent from the purpose of either party. In 
a letter written in 1864 he suggested that 
the war was divine retribution on both 
North and South for their toleration of 
slavery. And in his second inaugural address 
he supposed God's will to be to continue the 
war until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword. Only with this tremendous perspec- 
tive is it possible to say with Lincoln: “I shall 
do nothing in malice. What I deal with is 
too vas} for malicious dealing.” This genera- 
tion deals with something much more vast 
and the necessity of humility and honest 
self-appraisal is thus even greater. 

There is a very close parallel between a 
nation half slave and half free in 1858 and a 
world in that condition a century later. We 
can learn much from the cool reason and 
rigorous logic which Lincoln applied to his 
problem, It was territory, rather than mor- 
ality or legislation, on which Lincoln built 
his case. The territory of a nation, Lincoln 
said, is the enduring part, whereas genera- 
tions fade away and laws can be repealed or 
amended. Slavery he regarded as a moral 
wrong. but knew it to be a legal right. 
His strategy, therefore, was to confine slav- 
ery to the territory it already blighted. 
Knowing that if slavery could not grow it 
must wither and die, he would thereby put 
it in course of ultimate extinction. 

Soviet oppression is a moral wrong, but 
in the present state of international law a 
legal right. Communism, too, will wither 
away if it cannot grow, A vital part of the 
East-West conflict is a dispute over terri- 
tory, primarily that of Germany. If we con- 
centrate on the territorial problem, rather 
than on international morai and legal refor- 
mation, we may be able to put communism 
in course of ultimate extinction. As Re- 
publicans we can be very proud of the rec- 
ord of the Eisenhower administration in 
avoiding war while at the same time con- 
fining communism to virtually the same 
territory it held 6 years ago. 

In Ida Tarbell’s Life of Lincoin there is a 
moving chapter on the journey of Lincoln's 
tuneral train and this conclusion: “The re- 
sult was a demonstration which in sincerity 
and unanimity has never been equaled in 
the world’s history.” Ninety-three years 
ago this April the train g Lincoln 
and his son Willie on their last earthly jour- 
ney rolled slowly through Ohio, not a bell 
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ringing or whistle sounding. The grand- 
parents of many Ohloans were eyewitnesses. 
I want to read a few sentences of Ida Tar- 
bell's description of the scene as an indica- 
tion of how deeply the American people re- 
vered a leader who never sacrificed principle 
for expediency: 

“At many points arches were erected over 
the track; at others the bridges were 
wreathed from end to end in crape and ever- 
greens and flags. And this was not in the 
towns alone; every farmhouse by which the 
train passed became for the time a funeral 
house; the plow was left in the furrow, crape 
was on the door, the neighbors were gath- 
eredi and those who watched from the trains 
as it flew by could see groups of weeping 
women, of men with uncovered heads, some- 
times a minister among them, his arms 
raised in prayer. Night did not hinder them. 
Great bonfires were built in lonely country- 
sides, around which the farmers waited pa- 
tiently to salute their dead. At the towns 
the length of the train was lit by blazing 
torches, Storm as well as darkness was 
unheeded. Much of the journey was made 
through the rain, in fact, but the people 
seemed to have forgotten all things but that 
Abraham Lincoln, the man they loved and 
trusted, was g by for the last time,” 
(Tarbell, Life of Lincoln, vol. 2 (1917 ed.), 
p: 258.) 

That was the first Republican President; 
the man who in life saved the Union; and 
whose principles long after his death may 
save the world if we have the courage to act 
upon them. 


Lincoln’s Day Address by William J. Tep- 
sic, Commander, Department of Penn- 
sylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, William J. Tepsic, Com- 
mander of the Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, Veterans of Foreign Wars, deliv- 
ered a most interesting and instructive 
address on Lincoln’s Day, February 12, 
1958, at Beaver Falls, Pa., and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM J. Tepsic, COMMANDER, 
DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, AT THE 
DINNER OBSERVING THE 149TH ANNIVERSARY 
o ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s BIRTH, AT THE 
Lr. CoL. J. EDWARD BOYLE Post, VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS, BEAVER FALLS, PA., FEB- 
RUARY 12, 1958 
Comrades and fellow Americans, annually 

at this time, members of the Veterans of 

Foreign Wars of the United States assemble 

to pay solemn tribute to one of the world's 

truly great men— Abraham Lincoln. 

In every community in our Nation, at every 
outpost of civilization wherever Americans 
might be serving their country, or are present 
as travelers, they too, will pay reverent re- 
spect to the memory of this immortal man. 

All Americans can pause and reflect upon 
the great character that Lincoln embodied in 
that gaunt frame; contemplate the humanity 
hidden deeply in the recesses of his penetrat- 
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ing mind and wrapped in his soul. 
the symbol of all that is human. 

The processes of his thinking and the end 
product of his thoughts are closely enough 
related to the supernatural to cause us to 
wonder how one man could possess all the 
noble attributes that were his. 

All humanity now needs another Lincoln 
to guide us through these times of great 
stress and recurring crises brought about by 
confusion, animosities and deep hatred. 

I believe Lincoln could find the solution to 
our ills if he were alive today for he brought 
unity where there was disunity; inspired hon- 
esty where there was dishonesty; raised super- 
human courage in men who despaired, 
wrought victory out of defeat, and combined 
all these to preserve our Republic. 

No Athenian rose to save Athens and all 
her glory. No Roman rose to save the Roman 
Empire from destruction, But Lincoln rose, 
guided our Nation through the greatest crisis 
in our history and until then, the greatest 
crisis of free government in all history, in- 
cluding Greece and Rome. 

This is why I believe Lincoln's genius would 
guide us today. My belief that this is true, 
is strengthened by his own wisdom expressed 
in his last public address at Washington, 
April 11, 1865, when he said: “Important prin- 
ciples may and must be flexible.“ 

Much of today’s troubles remain unresolved 
primarily because of the inflexibility of 
world leaders in assuming they alone are 
right. 

Lincoln’s flexibility, yet keeping his pur- 
pose and principle in the forefront was ex- 
pressed in this penetrating thought about 
the Civil War; “My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slave, I 
would do it; and if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that.” 

We are confronted with retaining unity in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, prob- 
ably the last bulwark against encroaching 
communism. Yet, this organization is in- 
volved with misunderstandings that are mag- 
nified through unwillingness by some of its 
members to compromise—to adjust their dif- 
ference through application of Lincoln's flex- 
ibility to remove frictions that start simply 
enough in initially minor matters of opinion 
that accumulate, multiply and are magnified 
until they become major obstacles to unity 
so essential to the free world’s survival. 

We need only to recall the grave differences 
between Britain, France, and ourselves over 
the Suez Canal that led to Soviet penetration 
of the Middle East and just a few days ago 
to union between Egypt and Syria, with ulti- 
mately probably other Arab nations that can 
spark a third world war. Behind these moves 
is Soviet Russia. 

But let us remember we live in a world con- 
fused by two illusions. One is that a world 
opinion already exists on a given problem and 
that the problem can be readily solved by an 

appeal by one disputant nation to the other. 
This may be true with respect to Britain and 
ourselves because of common heritages. But, 
eyen this assumption failed utterly in the 
Suez crisis. It fails elsewhere most of the 
time because different nations, although 
bound together by a common danger, such as 
we find ourselves in today, have different 
national priorities of Interests outside the 
common danger. Unless compromise is 
found, the appeal fails and the collaboration, 
such as NATO can be weakened and can pos- 
sibly be destroyed, 

The second illusion is that a common na- 
tional memory exists among former war allies 
in a postwar period. All of us in the free 
world and even the Soviet Union itself, made 
common cause toward World War II victory. 
To think since this common unity once ex- 
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isted it will continue indefinitely is the fal- 
lacy that today also threatens the free world. 

I believe Lincoln's penetrating mind would 
probe until he found the applicable com- 
promise and apply it without abandoning the 
principle that must be retained if unity 
to. be preserved. : 

These thoughts came to me a few days ago 
in Washington where we attended the mid- 
winter conference of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, when I had the opportunity to again 
Stand in reverent respect before the impres- 
sive Lincoln Memorial on the banks of the 
Potomac on the route to Arlington National 
Cemetery, where lie buried side by side in 
eternal peace the Nation's heroes—Union and 
Confederate alike, who fell in the Civil War. 

As I stood before the memorial, I read as 
Millions of others have read, part of Lincoln's 
second inaugural address. I was stirred to 
deep emotion by these words carved deep in 
the stone: 

“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right as God gave us 
to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the Nation's 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his or- 
Phan—to do all which may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

Even in that address, he was thinking of 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations. 

Lincoln's phrase, “to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan,” is the basis for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars existence. Those immortal 
words are our constant guide in relations 
with other veterans, their widows and their 
Orphans. No more noble guide can be found 
in all the writings of history to point our way 
through life. 

What ideals those words inspire. What 
noble goals for all men everywhere, and par- 
ticularly now in our own country after the 
&ppalling losses of two world wars and Korea 
and possibly a third world war approaching. 
Some are now considering cutting veterans’ 
Pensions and benefits. 

Think of this proposed abandonment. of 
the veteran in contrast to much of Lincoln’s 
Greatness that can be found in six cardinal 
Attributes: his unshakable belief in unity; 
his love for humanity; his patience; his 
Superior commonsense; his mercy, and his 
confidence in God. 

These qualities sorely tried by poverty; by 
handicaps; by disappointments, shaped his 
character and guided the hand and mind 
that determined our Nation's destiny. i 

Lincoln is one of the paradoxes of all 
times. Let us think of the great achieve- 
ments of this man, who, deprived of his 
Mother, neglected by his father, reared in 
abject poverty, unschooled and left to his 
Own devices, his.was a boyhood in which the 
records reveal little but struggle and suf- 
fering. 

Sociologists would say delinquency was 

king at his mind's door. But, from mis- 
fortune, from these handicaps, emerged a` 
man who towers above most men of his- 

. There is enough in any one of his 
deeds and in his profound thinking to bring 
virtual immortality to any public man. 

In the first place, he was chosen for the 

dency on a compromise platform and 
Was a minority victor. In 1862, 3 years be- 
fore his death, he said he would be com- 
Mander in chief of a million soldiers and 
that his steps to the Capitol would be dog- 
Sed by assassins. Despite this premonition, 
he went to Washington. 

In his first year as President, Lincoln 
Made the most momentous decision any 
American President ever made, and that 
Was: if necessary to preserve the Union, 
brother Americans must fight against each 
other. He took this decision in a mind 
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tormented by the implication of what would 
occur, but he did it with a fervent appeal to 
God for a sign of His intention. 

Conduct of the early part of the Civil War 
Was a source of dissatisfaction to Lincoln. 
He looked fervently for a general comparable 
to the Confederate genius, Robert E. Lee. 
Eventually he found him in Grant, but 
despite his ability in the field, Lincoln was 
urged to remove him both for, as was said 
in the streets and in high places, being unfit 
by conduct and temperament for important 
military command. John Hay, Lincoln's 
private secretary begged the President to re- 
move him, but Hay later said: Lincoln re- 
mained silent for what seemed a very long 
time, He then gathered himself up in his 
chair and said in a tone of earnestness that 
I shall never forget, ‘I can't spare that man; 
he fights“ Time has proven his wisdom at 
this critical juncture in our history. 

Amid all the trials, reverses, and the dis- 
loyalty of some of his Cabinet, Lincoln suf- 
ferd the death of one whom many considered 
his favorite child, little William. This grief- 
stricken President worked harder than ever 
trying to forget his tremendous loss. The 
cries of dying soldiers and the pleas of 
widows and orphans were ever in his ears. 
Yet, with all his sympathy for suffering 
humanity, there was not the slightest devia- 
tion from duty as he carried the tremendous 
responsibility of the imperiled Republic. 

When peace came, and with it, the clamor 
for the hanging or long imprisonment for 
southern leaders, Lincoln told his Cabinet 
on April 14, 1865: “Enough life has been 
sacrificed, we must extinguish our resent- 
ment if we expect harmony and union.” To 
think in this vein would in itself make any 
man great. The next day he was dead. 

Had Lincoln lived, there is little doubt 
that the difficulties of the reconstruction 
period after the Civil War, some of which 
remain with us, would have been minimized 
if not completely avoided. That this is true 
is found in the fact that in his inaugural ad- 
dress he said the Union could not be broken 
by a pretended secession. In a proclamation 
of August 1861, he said the people of the 
Confederacy were in rebellion, not the States 
of the Confederation. 

In all his deeds and speeches, Lincoln held 
this view. His bitterest enemy in his recon- 
struction plans was not a southerner, but a 
Vermonter become Pennsylvanian—Thad- 
deus Stevens, the vindictive invalid who was 
determined that the Democratic Party would 
never rise again. š 

This was the atmosphere in which Lincoln 
found himself. It was pathetic, for in his 
heart there was no vindictiveness, only com- 
passion; there was no hatred, but deep love 
for his fellowman; there was no rancor, but 
only good will. When he died the course of 
our history set by him, drifted without his 
guiding genius. 

On Good Friday of 1865, the mortal life of 
the savior of the Union ended. He never re- 
gained consciousness. Some about him on 
his deathbed said a look of unspeakable 
peace came over his tired features. Others 
added, Now he belongs to the ages.“ 

He was prophetic in his assassination. He 
did his utmost to finish nobly the task he 
started. He kept the faith to the end. 

This is why we Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States find inspiration in Lin- 
coln's own words to carry on our work among 
those who have borne the battle, his widow 
and his orphan, ask you to study and to re- 
flect upon the life of Lincoln—the preemi- 
nent advocate of the dignity of man. 

As we stand today at the crossroads of his- 
tory in a world half slave and half free, we 
can ponder what Abraham Lincoln would 
think of humanity’s plight. He once said, 
“As I would not be a slave, so I would not be 
master. This expresses my idea of democ- 
racy,” he said, and added, “whatever differs 
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from this to the extent of the difference is no 
democracy.” 

This is far from the conception of the Com- 
munists who are abroad in our land and else- 
where on earth making every effort to destroy 
the dignity of man. They would destroy us 
too, given the opportunity, and with our de- 
struction, the last strong citadel of democ- 
racy and civilization as God and man has 
boldly created it would disappear. There are 
more than 200 Communist organizations 
operating in the United States ready to help 
in our destruction. 

We can be confident that tolerant Lincoln 
would commend the Indian members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars who led the rout of 
the intolerant Ku Klux Klan at their at- 
tempted anti-Indian rally near Maxton, N. C., 
about a month ago, Who, he would say, has 
the right among us to deny these only real 
Americans the right to live wherever they 
wish in their native land? 

In World War II. no other combat group 
won so many individual battle honors than 
Indians and we are proud this major defeat 
of the shameless, faceless Klan, was inflicted 
by Indians who apparently have a deep sense 
of Americanism that might be emulated by 
some other Americans, ý 

We are proud we can reflect in the great 
honor they brought to our great organization 
by their active opposition to American unity 
and in defense of all that Lincoln stood for. 
Pennsylvania on this Lincoln's birthday 
should suitably cite our Indian comrades 
whose leader was a North Carolina district 
commander. 

I think you will agree with me, that if 
Lincoln were with us tonight, he would re- 
peat what he said at Cleveland, February 15, 
1861, which is as applicable now as then: 

“If we do not have common cause to save 
the good old ship of the Union on this voyage, 
nobody will have a chance to pilot her on 
another voyage.” 


Corrections and Additions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to insert at this time correc- 
tions and additions to previous speeches 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

In the speech appearing on Thursday, 
March 18, 1954, I ask that the following 
sentences be added at the bottom of the 
speech: 

The living conditions of the aged are far 
worse than living conditions in many parts 
of the world that our leaders are so con- 
cerned about. In fact, many of the coun- 
tries we are giving billions to have a better 
old-age pension system than we ourselves 
have, Where is the heart and conscience of 
America to treat others better than we treat 
our very own? Most unfortunately, the ma- 
jority of Congressmen have toured to other 
parts of the world, but they have never 
toured the small communities of our Nation 
to see the sad conditions under which our 
aged people are struggling to survive. 
America would look better in the eyes of the 
world if we turned our attention to taking 
care of these people who no longer can care 
for themselves. 


To the speech of Friday, June 23, 1957, 
I wish to add the following sentences to 
the end of that speech: 
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‘The planes we gave France killed hundreds 
of innocent women and children in Tunisia, 
This is just one example of the many where 
our foreign-aid program has led to murder 
and has turned the people of the world 
against us. Yet in the light of this condi- 
tion, our leaders are urging more and more 
giveaways of the same type. What a tragedy. 
Today we are being asked to yote more bil- 
lions för a foreign giveaway program. I 
wish to report to the people I represent that 
I, have never voted for this monstrosity, and 
the more the world sees of it the more my 
position has been proved right. How can 
anyone in good conscience justify giving 
away more than $130 billion of the people’s 
money only to have the world getting worse 
and worse instead of better and better? 


To the remarks of Thursday, Jun 17, 
1948, I would like to add this sentence: 

Since these figures were compiled, we must 
add another $5 billion our Government gave 
away last year. So the amount that we ac- 
tually gave away since 1941 is $136 billion. 
This appears to be just one-half of the na- 
her a debt staring into the faces of our 
children and our children’s children. 


a 


Corruption Is Seeping Into All Walks of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from Labor, official publication of the 
Railway Labor Unions: 


CORRUPTION Is SEEPING INTO ALL WALKS OF 
LIFE 


Is a cynical standard of morality spreading 
through all walks of life in tue United States? 
That question was raised and answered with 
a positive Tes“ by two well-known editors 
of daily papers during the past week—that is, 
Ralph McGill, of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
ton, and William T. Evjue, of the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times. 

Both pointed out editorially that the 
decline in standards isn't something affecting 
labor unions alone, though that's been the 
most publicized. 

McGill cites officials who regard their office 
as a “license to use public moneys as they 
please and profit thereby where they can”; 
also, members of Federal commissions who 
draw “éxpense money” from the Government 
“and at the same time from some public 
source.“ - 

Likewise, he points to the fact that many 
State legislatures “are producing their usual 
malodorous fare.” Also, many county and 
State officials have secret and lucrative inter- 
ests in firms selling goods and services to 
the State. 

Among other examples he lists are “gross 
immorality” in the awarding of State con- 
tracts and “shakedown of liquor dealers by 
threatening loss of license“ He refers like- 
wise to public officials who “enter office with- 
out means and quitting it well off by reason 
of having shrewd ‘within the law’ machina- 
tions at the expense of the taxpayers.” In 
the South, he adds, the situation as to “ras- 
cality“ in public office is “often so utterly 
cynical as to be preposterous.” In other 
words, “anything goes” so long as it doesn’t 
violate a law. 
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Summing up, McGill says: “Without much 
question, there is the greatest cynicism with 
regard to public money and public morality,” 
and too many people think that “doing 
wrong” means “merely doing something that 
causes one to be arrested—if caught.” 

Evjue, in even stronger terms, declares 
that “one of the most deplorable aspects of 
American life today is the deepening indif- 
ference of the American people to the low 
moral standards that prevail and the wide- 
spread corruption that prevails in a govern- 
ment that is infested with political oppor- 
tunism.” 

He blamed the situation on “rampant ma- 
terialism that has supplanted the moral 
values that have given substance to the 
free way of life throughout our history.” 
The real trouble, he says, is that “the dollar 
sign, instead of the cross, is the star toward 
which American eyes turn today.” 

Clearly, as these noted editors pointed out, 
what's needed in this country today is a 
new moral revolution that will sweep through 
unions, industry, government, the profes- 
sions, and every other facet of American 
life. Idealism must replace cynicism, if the 
vaunted American way of life is to survive. 


Is Baseball Big Business? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I know that many Members of this body 
are interested in the future of profes- 
sional sports. In view of recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court and later 
action by a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee in this field, I think 
the Members of the House. will be inter- 
ested in reading the following article, 
written by Mr. Harold Weissman, which 
appeared in the February 25, 1958, edi- 
tion of the New York Daily Mirror: 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL .LEAGUE BASEBALL'S Best 
FRIEND 


(By Harold Weissman) 


Off the record: Bageball, as even Hilda 
Chester now reluctantly concedes, is big busi- 
ness, but did it ever occur to you that pro- 
fessional football is a big part of that busi- 
ness? Who said it doesn’t figure? Well, go 
out and bet on this figure: $725,000. That, 
in round figures, is what National Football 
League tenants paid to seven major league 
landlords last year. And that's not a figure 
of speech. ; 

Keep in mind that the total Is confined to 
rental revenue, The annual bill from con- 
cessions accruing to the baseball manage- 
ments from pro football is conservativly esti- 
mated at “a minimum of $300,000" by an 
authoritative National Football League 
source. That adds up to a million dollars 
plus, a year, even if you use your fingers. A 
nice, tidy sum to finger, at that. 

Fact of that matter is the footballers have 
provided the difference between red and black 


ink in two big league ledgers: the Pirates and 


Senators. Pittsburgh received 887,000 last 
year from the Steelers for the use of Forbes 
Pield, while the Redskins turned over $70,000 
to Washington for the privilege of occupying 
Griffith Stadium on 6 Sundays. Top rental 
fee was the whopping $203,000 charged the 
Lions in Briggs Stadium for 7 games—which 
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included the $53,000 payment for the cham- 
pionship pairing. 

Second highest contributor was the Giants, 
with $130,000 to the Messrs. Topping and 
Webb in Yankee Stadium, followed by the 
$115,000 with which the Chicago Bears en- 
riched Wrigley Field. The Eagles were taxed 
$60,000 by the Phillies for Connie Mack 


Stadium, a figure matched by the Chicago 
Cardinals for Comiskey Park. The remain- 


ing five National Football League teams— 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Baltimore, Green 
Bay, and Cleveland—sell their merchandise 
in municipally operated arenas, beyond the 
reach of the diamond magnates. T 

The moral: Not only is there a foot in foot- 
ball, but football also foots a great part of 
the bill for baseball, It's just another illus- 
tration of. the squeeze play. 


Telephone Company Executive Opposes 
Increase in REA Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
farmers who have written to me con- 
cerning the President’s recommendation 
that REA interest rates be increased 
have been unanimous in opposition to 
any such increase. What farm leaders 
have said about the importance of the 
REA electric and telephone programs to 
rural life has been most convincing. It 
is, therefore, all the more convincing to 
have an executive of a privately owned- 
telephone utility declare himself in favor 
of the REA program. 

Mr. President, the Badger State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Neillsville. 
Wis., is one of the finest independent 
telephone companies in the Nation. It 
is a small business concern, and it has 
made a great effort to provide its cus- 
tom with adequate telephone service. In 
my estimation, Mr. President, it is of 
critical importance to the preservation 
of our free economic system to maintain 
and promote small, independent business 
like this fine telephone utility. Its dif- 
ficulties in competition with a giant mo- 
nopoly in this field are great. The diffi- 
cult of securing adequate financing is 
one of the most serious. 

Mr. Smith has written to me concern- 
ing the importance of maintaining the 
REA program on the present basis, to 
provide adequate financing at reasonable 
interest rates. I ask unanimous consent 
that this extremely significant testimony 
about REA interest rates be printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BADGER STATE TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH CO., 
Neillsville, Wis., February 24, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR PROXMIRE: Present legisla- 
tion before Congress proposes a change re- 
garding REA loans for extending and improv- 
ing power and telephone service. 
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We have recently taken advantage of REA 
financing. As a matter of fact, we had no 
other place to go. The Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin holds pretty closely to 
n 50-50 ratio of equity versus debt limit. A 
recent Wisconsin Legislature made an ex- 
ception for REA borrowers by setting a 10- 
percent equity requirement. We were able 
under this provision to engineer for and pro- 
Pose to build a completely adequate and 
modern, dial system. Our present 1,750 sub- 
scribers are greatly enthused over this proj- 
ect which will be completed in early 1959. 

Small public utilities found long-term 
financing difficult even before inflation; since 
inflation we have used up our borrowing 
Capacity merely keeping up with demands for 
service. A much needed rehabilitation and 
modernizaiton was only possible through 
REA borrowing. 

If anything to be done will greatly alter 
Present procedure, I would certainly suggest 
caution and a thorough examination. Large 
utilities can issue bonds, and so forth, but 
we small operators have not the facilities to 
go into the money market on bigtime scale. 
As for the interest rate—we must pass that 
on to our subscribers, but if at all possibie, I 
sincerely recommend a continuation of the 
Present rate. 

If you have any specific questions, I will do 
all I can to furnish you the answers. 

Sincerely, 
H. M. SmITH, Secretary. 


Commentary by David Lawrence on 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the commentator, Mr. David 
Lawrence, has made some very fine ob- 
Servations on the bank crisis of 1932 
and 1933. He also has commented on 
Unemployment in our country, and 
Stated that in 1932 there were 12,060,000 
Unemployed and after 6 years of New 

pump priming, in 1938, there were 
Still 10,390,000 unemployed, and even 
after World War II broke out in 1941, 
there were 5,560,000 unemployed. 

The fair way to make comparisons is 
by percentages. At the depth of the 
1930 depression 28.6 percent of the labor 
force was unemployed, while at the pres- 
ent time only 7.4 percent is unemployed. 
This should be compared with the post- 
War high of 7.8 percent in 1950. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

ds follows: 

Banx Crisis or 1932-33 Covi Have BEEN 

è AVOIDED 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasmıncTON, March 4—A quarter of a 
century has elapsed since the Nation experi- 
2 & bank holiday that closed all banks 
‘Of a week beginning March 6, 1933. It sig- 
T the start of the New Deal—a re- 

orm era that continued for many years. 
To this day, the leadership of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in that crisis is 
Often extolled, especially the reassuring 
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words of his ina address: “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Little was said then, however, and little 
has been said since about how the bank 
crisis could have been avoided. Nor was it 
learned until many years later that the 
American banks on the whole were really 
solvent. Only about 22 percent were forced 
into liquidation, and even these paid out 85 
cents on the depositor’s dollar. Persons with 
less than $5,000 on deposit in these banks 
actually got 90 cents.on the dollar. 

The bank holiday should never have oc- 
curred, and it would not have been neces- 
sary if there had been real leadership on 
the part of Mr. Roosevelt in the period be- 
tween the election in November and his 
inauguration in March. Herbert Hoover. 
who was the outgoing President, pleaded in 
vain with the President-elect to cooperate 
in working out a formula for the transition 
period that would have established confi- 
dence in the financial institutions of the 
country. 

But Mr. Roosevelt, who was poorly ad- 
vised, was told by his political friends that, 
if he sat down with the Incumbent Presi- 
dent, there would be a certain political 
responsibility attached to his record for the 
évents of that period and that he had better 
wait until inauguaration day before assum- 
ing any responsibility. Although Mr. 
Roosevelt came to Washington for a per- 
functory visit with the outgoing President, 
it did little good. For the air was filled 
with rumors about Mr. Roosevelt's intention 
to revalue gold and to call in all the pre- 
cious metal for the Government to hold. 
Gold has not since circulated in this 
country. 

It is dificult to estimate in dollars the 
damage done by the 1933 bank holiday. 
The economic and financial machinery of 
the Nation was paralyzed. Since then a 
system of Federal insurance of bank -de- 
posits has been established; but even before 
this it would have been easy for the Federal 
Government, if Congress had approved, to 
extend promptly the authority of an agency 
like the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
so as to enable the banks to borrow from 
the Government temporarily to cover their 
frozen assets. 

It will always be a matter of great puzzle- 
ment to historians as to why this wasn't 
done earlier, The only conclusion reached 
by many of us who witnessed at first hand 
the events of that period was that partisan 
politics prevented immediate action. The 
Democrats who controlled Congress at the 
time also wanted to wait for the new ad- 
ministration to take over. The politicians 
fiddled while millions of Americans lost 
their jobs and for a considerable time were 
deprived of the use of their savings. 

The transition period nowadays between 
the presidential election in November and 
inauguration day—January 20, as fixed by 
constitutional amendment—is somewhat 
shorter, but the dangers are just the same. 
An incoming administration does not have 
the obligation to cooperate with the out- 
going administration in an emergency. 
Incidentally, the British parliamentary sys- 
tem provides for an instantaneous transfer 
of power after an election. 

There can be little doubt that had proper 
steps been taken in November and December 
of 1932, with the cooperation of the incom- 
ing administration, the Roosevelt depres- 
sion which followed could have been avoided. 

The unemployment figures for those years 
are significant. The number of persons out 
of work rose from 1,550,000 in 1929 to 12,060,- 
000 in 1932 during the Hoover depression. 
But, with Mr. Roosevelt in office, the unem- 
ployment figure of 1933 went up to 12,830,- 
000. There were still 10,390,000 unemploy- 
ment in 1938—after 6 years of the New Deal. 
It was only when World War II broke out 
that the figure came down appreciably—to 
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5,560,000 in 1941 and finally to 670,000 in 
1944. 

But most people hâve forgotten that there 
were 2,270,000 unemployed again in the year 
after World War II ended and that in early 
1950—just before the Korean war—the unem- 
ployed total rose to 4,828,000 during the Tru- 
man recession, 

There are more people now in the total 
labor force than ever before, so unemploy- 
ment statistics should really be examined in 
terms of percentages. About 28.6 percent of 
the labor force was idle at the bottom of the 
depression in 1933. Although about 5 mil- 
lion are out of work today, this represents 
only 7.4 percent of the total labor force as 
compared with the postwar high of 78 per- 
cent in 1950 during the Truman adminis- 
tration. Anything below 10 percent is nowa- 
days called a recession, whereas anything 
above is likely to be termed a depression. 


Protection for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 4 there apeared before the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business a 
man whose name has become synony- 
mous with small business in America. I 
refer, of course, to Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business. 

As an independent businessman in the 
rubber tire industry, Mr. Burger learned 
firsthand how price discrimination can 
be used to favor one business, as against 
another, and to make it impossible for 
the small-business man to compete 
against the will of the giant enterprise. 
As an executive officer of an organiza- 
tion of independent businessmen, Mr. 
Burger has helped to prove the truth of 
the maxim that the Lord helps him who 
helps himself. 

As a spokesman for small business, 
Mr. Burger is almost unique among the 
representatives of private groups who 
come before the Congress, in that he 
knows, and can prove, that he is speak- 
ing for his organization. The National 
Federation of Independent Business does 
not take a position until its members 
have voted on it directly, through man- 
date ballots. I think it is significant 
that small business, which is democracy 
in the economy, should show how a na- 
tionwide organization can conduct its 
business democratically. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Burger's remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(Statement by George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the Subcommittee on Re- 
tailing, Distribution, and Fair Trade Prac- 
tices, Senate Small Business Committee. 
March 3, 1958) 

PROTECTION OFFERED BY ANTITRUST STATUTES 

TO SMALL BUSINESS 

I am George J. Burger, vice president, 
National Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Our head office is located at Burlingame, 
Calif., with division offices in Chicago, Cin- 
clnnati, and New York City, and the legisla- 
tive office here in Washington, D. C. 

We are the largest organization of inde- 
pendent business and professional people in 
the country from the standpoint of directly 
supporting individual members. The num- 
ber is growing daily. We are unique because 
our members themselves determine our po- 
sition on every issue by their direct vote 
through mandate ballots. It’s safe to say 
we have our fingers on their pulse. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, at this moment 
we are not testifying for or against Senate 
bill 3079, as the procedure of the federation 
is that the entire membership must be polled 
on the proposition before any executive offi- 
cer can appear and give testimony for or 
against. 

It goes without saying that due to the 
importance of the proposed bill it will be 
taken up in a nationwide poll of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business 
and an argument for and against the propo- 
sition will be presented to the members. 

However, it is very important to note that 
we are appearing, following out the implicit 
instructions of our members, to use every 
power within our means to protect the anti- 
trust laws, and when any weakness comes 
into the laws through proposed amendments, 
court decision, etc., further following out 
the instructions of our members, we will 
move in and take a definite position to pro- 
tect the overall good of the antitrust laws 
because the truth of the matter is, without 
the antitrust laws there can and will be no 
tuture for independent business no matter 
how efficient and well financed they may 
be. In fact, this is the keystone of the 
federation's action to protect our nationwide 
mempbership—all independent’ business and 
professional men—and more important, 
through our action to protect the millions 
of small businesses in our domestic economy. 

Our position, by instruction, was carried 
out to the fullest degree in our appearances 
before the platform committees of both the 
Democratic and Republican National Conven- 
tions in 1948, 1952, and 1956, where we made 
our principal recommendation in behalf of 
small business consistent, vigorous, impar- 
tial antitrust enforcement. 

When the Robinson-Patman Act was en- 
acted we in small business believed that the 
time had arrived at last when small business 
would be afforded protection where deliberate 
price discrimination was taking place—that 
small business would have their day in court 
to bring the necessary relief, Without that 
help to small business they remain power- 
less to help themselves. We say this in view 
of our experience this past decade or more 
as to the enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
which, in substance, has not brought imme- 
diate relief at the local level. 

Well do I know in my private capacity as a 
member of the rubber tire industry when I 
advocated the full utilization of that section 
of the Robinson-Patman Act that would give 
the necessary relief to injured small business 
in the rubber tire industry, that I can say 
without fear of contradiction, directly or in- 
directly it cost me my position in that indus- 
try. 


Bear in mind I was not deliberately urging 
lawsuits but was advising small business 
what that section of the law meant to them 
in the way of corrective relief. 

Mr. Chairman, let me cite something even 
more important as to the overall value and 
protection to small business through the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The ink wasn't dry on the law (1936) be- 
fore there was some extensive maneuvering 
in the cancellation of two major contracts in 
the rubber tire industry due to the fact that 
the seller, in both instances stated publicly 
that they couldn't justify the heretofore 
price under the Robinson-Patman Act. In 


other words, special price to a few of their 
customers and not to all of their customers. 

I have to cite the rubber tire industry be- 
cause the pattern prevailing in that industry 
is similar to patterns prevailing in many ma- 
jor industries even today. I come to this con- 
clusion from reviewing the correspondence 
every so often from our nationwide member- 
ship in the federation, representing all types 
of businesses. 

At the time of the cancellation of these two 
major contracts in the rubber tire industry 
a third major company took up one of the 
contracts which was cancelled, giving that 
company 100 percent of that major buyer's 
requirements of tires and tubes. In fact the 
action of that company at that time aroused 
the interest of many other industries as their 
announced planning was revolutionary—but, 
at the same time they claimed it was in ac- 
cordance with the full provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Some industry leaders at that time ques- 
tioned the good faith of the planning. In 
fact one leading business publication inti- 
mated that in their opinion it was a subter- 
fuge to bypass the Robinson-Patman Act. 

At that time, due to my exclusive confer- 
ence with the heads of that company—even 
by invitation bringing in a Member of Con- 
gress to confer with them (in fact, the coau- 
thor of the Robinson-Patman Act) we gave 
them the benefit of thé doubt and would 
Judge their action on the performance under 
the new announced planning. 

This new arrangement was not in existence 
over a few months when I found that viola- 
tions of the Robinson-Patman Act were tak- 
ing place, and charges were filed accordingly 
with the Federal Trade Commission. The 
outcome of these charges was that a cease- 
and-desist order was issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission on January 6, 1939, and I 
quote the communication I received from the 
trial attorney at that time: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 6, 1939. 
Re docket 3685, United States Rubber Co. 
Mr. Grorce J. BURGER, 
National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Burger: In reply to your tele- 
gram of even date, I can now advise you 
that the Federal Trade Commission has au- 
thorized the issuance of a complaint against 
United States Rubber Co. and United States 
Tire Dealers Corp. charging violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The complaint has 
been issued and served upon said respond- 
ents. í 

Price discrimination in violation of sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Clayton Act is charged 
in connection with the sale of special brand 
tires to Montgomery Ward & Co., Atlas Sup- 
ply Co. and others; in connection with the 
granting of large discounts and rebates to 
oil companies and large distributors which 
are not available to small tire dealers; and 
in connection with retail sales by company 
owned stores. Payment of overriding com- 
missions to certain large oil companies is 
also charged as a violation of section 2 (d) 
of the Clayton Act. 

I trust that this information will be of 
interest to you, and hope that your coming 
trip will be a pleasant and successful one. 

Very truly yours, 
Cyrus B. AUSTIN, 
Trial Attorney. 


It was the hope of small business in the 
rubber tire industry at the time, and I 
would also say of most of the tire manu- 
facturers, that here was a grand opportunity 
to start long overdue corrections through 
the law, but I am sorry to say we could find 
no evidence that the order was vigorously 
enforced by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and I have so charged in repeated appear- 
ances before congressional committees this 
past decade or more. In fact, we still hold 
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the same opinion at this very moment. In 
other words, this action in itself was the 
guinea pig as we look upon the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and it is self-apparent that the 
failure of the FTC to vigorously follow 
through on that order of January 6, 1939, 
has resulted in continual violations of the 
law by others in that major industry. 
Through this it has resulted in not alone 
that industry but other industries as well 
coming to the conclusion that the Robinson- 
Patman Act is a dead-letter law. 

The Senate Small Business Committee and 


" the House Small Business Committee in their 


recent investigations through public hearings 
in the petroleum industry have been advised 
that deliberate, consistent violations are tak- 
ing place, and that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is, at this very moment, pursuing 
investigation against certain major oil and 
rubber companies as to their secret and spe- 
cial concessions, in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and if that section of the order 
pertaining to override commissions, as the 
Federal Trade Commission charged in their 
cease-and-desist order of January 6, 1939, had 
been enforced there would not now be a 
continual repetition by others, all in alleged 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Finally, Mr. Chairman, citing this case as 
an example showing evidence of the failure 
of the antitrust agencies to follow through, 
definitely discloses a need for the injured 
party, small business, to be given the privi- 
lege to institute civil action so that they may 
be compensated for the damages they have 
sustained through the secret pricing methods 
of their suppliers. To deny this help to small 
business, and to allow the heretofore policy 
which has and is existing on antitrust en- 
forcement to protect small business to con- 
tinue means the ruination of small business 
of this Nation. On the other hand, if small 
business has the power to institute civil ac- 
tion this in itself could throw the fear of 
God into those suppliers who are carrying on 
a secret pricing system to a few of their cus- 
tomers and not to all of their customers. 
What we are saying here is reaffirming our 
position from the first instance in carrying 
out the will of our nationwide membership. 


Business Balks at Business Regime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF, PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
b Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Reading (Pa.) New Era: 

Business BALKS AT BUSINESS REGIME 

History has an unhappy faculty for mak- 
ing people eat crow. 

This subject came to mind last week when 
the editor of Business Week magazine 
appeared in Reading and declared that 
businessmen are losing confidence in the 
Eisenhower administration. 

You don't have to teach history to remem- 
ber how Eisenhower condemned the Truman 
administration for lack of business admin- 
istration. Eisenhower appointed nine mil- 
lionaires and a plumber to his Cabinet. 
Later the plumber quit and that left all 
millionaires. 

All the best business brains in the Nation 
were recruited for the grand and glorious 
crusade. Remember? 

Then, too, Eisenhower in 1952 attacked 
the Truman spending spree. Remember how 
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they were going to bring economy to govern- 
ment and balance the budget? 

Well, what's been happening under this 
Republican business administration? Take 
& look: 

1. Unemployment is skyrocketing past 5 
million. 

2. Business is screaming for immediate 
public works and more Government spend- 
ing. 

3. Everybody wants tax cuts. 

4. The budget is way out of balance. 

5. The national debt Umit was just raised 
at Eisenhower's request by $5 billion. 

Is it any wonder that business—and farm- 
ers and factory workers and housewives and 
office help and virtually everyone élse—has 
lost confidence in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration? 


Foreign Aid Scrutiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Foreign Aid Security,” which 
appeared in the Concord Daily Monitor, 
Concord, N. H., on March 4, 1958. 

_I think this editorial comes right to the 
Point, and deserves to be read by the 
Members of Congress and the general 
Public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foreicn Am SCRUTINY 

Senator Brees has given his support to 
foreign aid since its inception under the 
Marshall plan, but he is unhappy over some 
Aspects of Eisenhower's plea for nearly 84 
Dillion for a foreign aid program now being 
debated in Co 8 

New Hampshire's senior Senator is critical 
ot a proposal to give $98 million in foreign aid 
credits to the Communist regime of Polish 
Premier Gomulka. He also opposes continu- 
ance of foreign aid to the Yugoslav dictator- 

p. 

So far as Poland is concerned, the Senator 
has some strong arguments to support his 
Stand. The Gomulka regime was set up 
Under an agreement with Moscow that obli- 
ga ted Russia to provide Poland with food, 
Machine tools, and other commodities. Rus- 
Sla has failed to live up to this agreement 
and Gomulka is looking to the United States 
for funds over and above those already 
granted. 

Senator Bxwors opposes aid to Yugoslavia ` 

use Tito is friendly to Moscow. He says 
can see little difference between what is 

Called a good or bad type of Communist. 

In addition to foreign aid, Congress has 

tore it a related program, reciprocal tariff 

Agreements legislation. And despite biparti- 
zan backing, both are in trouble. Many of 
the difficulties both programs face are the 
result of the downward trend in the economy 
Of the United States, 

Foreign aid is opposed as a giveaway to 
People in other countries while millions in 
this country are unemployed. This recipro- 
Cal tariff bill is fought on the ground it helps 
foreign countries sell products in this coun- 

While those who could be making these 

Products here are out of work. About $13 
billion worth of goods was sent into the 
United States last year by foreign nations. 
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Foreign aid is a prime target at this time 
for Republicans and Democrats in Congress 
who want a budget cut. In some form, 
Eisenhower's program eventually will be ap- 
proved, but not before Senator Bamotgs and 
others have given it a closer examination 
than it has had for some time, an examina- 
tion that may be long overdue. 


Case Against Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN 


E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Case Against Foreign 
Aid,” published in the Griffin, Ga., Daily 
News of March 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CASE AGAINST FOREIGN Am 


‘The President has again asked for billions 
in foreign aid for the next fiscal year— 
$3,942,100,000 altogether. Of this, $2,635 mil- 
lion would go for military assistance and 
$1,307,100,000 for economic aid. These 
amounts, added to what has already been 
appropriated for this purpose, would bring 
our foreign aid bill up to some $70 billion 
since the end of the Second World War. 

This whole program of foreign aid is com- 
pletely fallacious and illogical—regardless of 
the propaganda being grandiloquently shot 
at us—at our own expense—by political 
leaders of both parties, by the one-worlders 
and the do-gooders. Yet we have been brain- 
washed and scared to such an extent as to 
what would happen to us if it were discon- 
tinued that it is very rare any more that we 
hear anybody taking the side of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer or representing the philosophy 
of an independent America. 

There were two basic misconceptions in 
the foreign-aid program to begin with: (1) 
That we could buy friends, and (2) that we 
could cure the ilis of the world with dollars. 
Neither is possible. 

You just cannot go out and buy love of 
democracy and love of freedom like you can 
buy a ton of coal or a bushel of wheat. It 
must first exist in the hearts of the people 
themselves, and if it does not exist there, 
no number of our dollars will put it there. 

Who is to say that we did not have just 
as many, if not more, friends at the end 
of World War II than we have right now? 
Who is to say that, instead of curing the 
ilis of the world with our dollars, we have 
not added to them—by aiding communism 
in many instances, by subsidizing socialism 
in even more instances, by destroying the 
independence and self-reliance of many na- 
tions, by upsetting the way of life of peoples 
when they did not want it upset? 

This viewpoint has nothing to do with 
the value of the United Nations; our par- 
ticipation in that organization proves that 
we are not isolationist. It has nothing to 
do with military alliances; we should always 
be ready for military alliances when it seems 
to our mutual benefit. (It should be pointed 
out, though, that a nation that is not will- 
ing to defend itself against communism by 
its own efforts is not likely to make a very 
good ally.) It has nothing to do with for- 
eign trade; we have always been ready 
throughout our history to trade with foreign 
nations and should continue to do so. 
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What we are saying is that it is funda- 
mental folly to continue under the concep- 
tion that we can solve the problems of the 
world if we will only spend enough of our 
money. We have made entirely too many 
mistakes, both domestic and foreign, under 
that conception to keep it up any longer. 
Most of our foreign economic aid should be 
discontinued immediately; our foreign mili- 
tary aid should be thoroughly reviewed. 

We mentioned the American taxpayer and 
the fact that no one seems to speak for him 
any more. If he is not too brainwashed and 
scared by the politicians and the one- 
worlders, he should speak up for himself. 
He should advise his Government that at 
least he is not scared of what Russia might 
do if our foreign aid is discontinued. Any 
such fear is all in our minds, Let's wait 
until Russian foreign aid also totals $70 bil- 
lion before we begin to worry—then we'll 
never worry. Neither should the American 
taxpayer fear any lack of allies against com- 
munism HU our foreign aid is discontinued, 
Those who are against communism will still 
be against it, with or without our aid; those 
who are not against it will not be changed 
anyway. 

In fact, the greatest safeguard in this 
world against communism is a strong United 
States of America—and certainly we would 
be much stronger if we quit dissipating our 
material resources over the face of the globe. 
At least our national debt would have been 
$70 billion less if we had never started on 
the program—and it would be hard to prove 
that the rest of the world would have been in 
any worse shape than it is now. The chances 
are the world would have been in much bet- 
ter shape—because nothing destroys like de- 
pendence upon someone else to take care of 
you, 


Blacklisted at 40—Discrimination Against 
Workers on Account of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE - 


OF. WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, The 
Machinist, which is published weekly by 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists, recently carried a very fine editorial 
on the serious problem of discrimination 
on account of age in employment. This 
is a very serious problem at all times, 
and of course it strikes with particular 
severity during a period of recession as 
at present. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists is one of the finest trade unions 
in the world. Its president, Mr. A. J. 
Hayes, is an outstanding labor states- 
man who has contributed much to the 
cause of organized labor, as well as to 
the welfare or unorganized workers and 
the public generally. Mr. Hayes and 
the IAM are deserving of high com- 
mendation for the interest they are tak- 
ing in this serious problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial from The Ma- 
chinist printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vic Bonaventure was laid off last month 
at Farmingdale, N. T., by Republic Aviation 
Corp. 
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Vic has a lot to recommend him. He is 
skilled, reliable and has 30 years of experi- 
ence in the aircraft industry—since 1926. 

But the employers he visits ask first about 
Vie's age. As soon as they find out that Vic 
is past 45, it’s: “Sorry, no openings.” 

There are hundreds of thousands of Vic 
Bonaventures all over North America. 
Many, like Vic, are union members caught 
in recent layoffs in aircraft, railroad and 
other industries. They are healthy, depend- 
able, experienced. 

But they are blacklisted by industry be- 
cause they are over 45, 40, or even 35. 

“Why is it.“ one of them recently wrote 
the Machinist, “that employers think we are 
too old to hire but the Government thinks 
we are too young to retire?” 

To help answer this question, the Machin- 
ist is publishing this special section on age 
discrimination. 

Here, now, are the facts about age 
discrimination: 

In the years between 46 and 64, a man's 
chances of getting a job are only half as good 
as before 45. 

Once out of work, the older worker 
usually stays unemployed longer. Even in 
good times, most workers over 45 take al- 
most twice as long to find new jobs as 
younger workers. 

Older workers often exhaust their unem- 
ployment insurance benefits before they can 
find jobs. One New York survey showed that 
those 45 and over made up only one-third 
of the labor force in the State but two-thirds 
of those who had exhausted their 26 weeks 
of jobless benefits. 

The problem and consequences of age dis- 
crimination are growing as a larger and 
larger portion of the working population 
moves into the 45-and-over age group. 

During the first half of this century, from 
1900 to 1950, the United States population 
doubled. But during the same period, the 
number of persons 45 and over tripled. Some 
experts now predict that in another 30 years, 
nearly half of the Nation's adults will be 45 
and over. 

By 1965 alone, the United States labor force 
is expected to increase by about ten million. 
Less than 1 million of these additional work- 
ers will come from the 25-to-44 age group. 
But there will be nearly 5 million more in 
the 45-plus group. In other words, for every 
increase of 2 workers in the age group con- 
sidered most eligible for employment, there 
will be 11 new workers in the 45-plus group. 

“We are convinced,” said the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging recently, “that great strides 
can be taken if employers will recognize the 
situation. * * We doubt that any economy 
can long survive supporting large numbers of 
able, still vigorous men and women excluded 
from production not on the basis of ability 
but on the basis of age...“ 


EFFECT OF DEPRESSION 


The problem of employment for so-called 
older workers first attracted serious attention 
in the depression of the 1930's. During those 
years, jobs were scarce and the idea became 
popular that older people should move along 
and give younger persons a chance to make a 
Uving and support their families. 

The idea had great appeal, not only to 
younger workers, but also to many employers 
who—in the absence of strong union con- 
tracts—used the chance to get rid of high 
seniority employees and hire younger workers 
at lower wages. Industry's age barriers have 
been up ever since. 

Latest evidence of such blacklisting fs con- 
tained In a recent survey conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
survey covered seven major cities—Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, and Worcester; Mass. 
Employers in these cities advertised 21,386 
job openings with public employment offices 
during April 1956. The findings: 
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In 5 of the 7 cities more than half of the 


jobs advertised with public employment of- 
fices contained age restrictions, In three of 
the cities three-fourths of the job orders 
specified age barriers. 

The most frequent maximum age was 45. 
It was set for 41 percent of the job orders in 
the 7 cities. One in five of the requests (20 
percent) even included “Don’t bother to ap- 
ply” signs for men and women who had 
reached their 35th birthday. 

The Labor Department research team dug 
even deeper. After studying the jobs adver- 
tised by employers at public employment 
offices, the team kept records on the actual 
hiring practices of employers in the seven 
cities over a full year's proa The pattern 
was the same. 


WASTING HUMAN RESOURCES 


During, an entire year, so-called older 
workers made up 40 percent of those actively 
looking for work. But employers filed only 
22 percent of their job openings with men 
and women 45 and over. To put it another 
way, there were twice as many 45-plus work- 
ers looking for Jon as employers were willing 
tọ hire. 

A United States trade union official de- 
clared recently: 

“In this country we have done a great deal 
to conserve our natural resources. We have 
launched programs to safeguard our lands, 
our forests, and our fisheries. If there is a 
threat to any of these, we have often acted 
quickly to protect them with conservation 
programs and emergency measures. 

“Yet,” he added, “the human resource, one 
of our most important natural resources, has 
to a large extent been ignored and wasted 
because we have failed to eome to grips with 
the problem of age discrimination.” 


Relief for Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. ` Mr. President, a 
major injustice has been the fact that 
social-security annuitants are permitted 
to earn only up to $1,200 a year. This 
ceiling stems from 1937, when $1,200 had 
2 to 3 times the purchasing power of 
today. 

Representative EDITH Green, who ably 
represents my home district of Portland, 
Oreg., in the House of Representatives, 
has urged persistently that the $1,200 
limit be removed, and a thoughtful edi- 
torial in support of her proposal ap- 
peared in the Oregon Daily Journal of 
Portland some weeks ago. 

I concur in the statements of the 
editorial, and I request unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RELIEF ror SENIOR CITIZENS 

Representative Ebrra GREEN has intro- 
duced a measure, H. R. 9656, which will in- 
terest many senior citizens. The bill pro- 
poses to amend the Social Security Act so 
as to remove the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an indi- 
vidual may earn while receiving benefits 
thereunder, 
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It is one of the several proposals to be 
considered in the current session of Con- 
gress along this line. Some bills would raise 
the limit to $2,000, while others set the 
maximum at $1,800 or $1,500. Present limit 
is $1,200. After that the recipient of social- 
security benefits loses one check for each $80 
earned. 

Obviously this is most unfair. Monthly 
checks for many individuals recently pen- 
sioned range from $98.50 to $108.50. On 
these checks no Federal or State taxes are 
paid. But on the $80 which the recipient 
gets in Heu of his larger social security 
check, he must pay both State and Federal 
taxes and expenses incurred in earning the 
$80, such as bus fare or gasoline for his 
car, if any. 

When a pensioner obtains a position of 
some sort to splice out his income—no one 
can hope to support a home on his social 
security check—he has to assure his em- 
ployer he won't walk off the job the day 
his earnings total $1,200. But he is out of 
pocket at present if he stays on the job, 
since each $80 earned costs him perhaps 
half that sum in difference between his 
earnings and his Government check, plus the 
double taxes incurred. 

If the reader seeks more specific examples, 
here is one group: Each year sees tens of 
thousands of teachers in public schools 
turned out to grass under retirement plans, 
generally inadequate to guarantee comfort- 
able living. Many of these teachers are still 
in full possession of their teaching ca- 
pacities. There is a shortage of veteran in- 
structors in nearly every level—elementary, 
secondary and college fields, Their skills 
and professional capabilities are largely lost 
at present because naturally schools that 
wish to hire them must have some guarantee 
they will finish out the year. Most of these 
teachers still have the fire of ambition to 
teach. Some are teaching until they reach 
the $1,200 mark and then serving free—ac- 
tually serving free, because it costs them too 
much to take thelr pay. Others are reluc- 
tantly turning down urgent opportunities to 
teach because “they can't afford it.“ 

It is to be hoped that Congress doesn't 
get so much engrossed in bewailing “the 
shortage of scientists and other teachers” 
that it does not see in Representative 
Green's bill a genuine opportunity to help 
relieve this shortage. Besides, it will re- 
store many a person to the Federal (and 
State) tax roll, Remember that while the 
bill would present some cost to the social 
sécurity funds, it would let Uncle Sam reach 
the pensioner’s pocket with his tax fingers. 


Maintaining the Values of a Free Society 
EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, for more 
than a year the hearings of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field have 
drawn attention to wrongdoing in labor- 
management relations. Sooner or later, 
the Senate may be called upon to vote on 
proposed legislation resulting from the 
select committee investigations. 

In the same period of time, and earlier, 
another important group has been most 
active in preventing or punishing the 
sort of wrongdoing exposed by the select 
committee as it may occur or threaten 
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to occur within the labor movement. I 
refer to the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
committee. 

Last February 19, Mr. Al J. Hayes, 
president of the machinists union, and 
chairman of the AFL-CIO ethical prac- 
tices committee, made a speech before 
the City Club of Rochester, N. Y. I think 
it is important for all Senators to have 
the full text of that speech available, 
and to study it, in the interest of fair 
play and an objective approach on the 
part of my colleagues to the issues they 
will face when new legislation affecting 
labor-management relations may come 
before them. 

In making this statement, I must note 
that I personally take exception to a 
number of Mr. Hayes’ inferences and 
conclusons. In particular, I cannot go 
along with Mr. Hayes’ assertion, near the 
end of his speech, that the McClellan 
committee hearings appear to have been 
designed for the specific purpose of pav- 
ing the way for legislation that would 
put organized labor under Government 
control. I introduced the first resolution 
calling for an investigation in this field 
when Victor Riesel was blinded, and the 
select committee resulted. My purpose 
then was, and my purpose now is, to ex- 
pose bad conditons and help labor clean 
its own house. And I have repeatedly 
pointed out that the great bulk of Ameri- 
Can labor leaders are decent, honest, 
God-fearing men who are just as con- 
cerned as is anyone else with ridding the 
labor movement of gangsters, racketeers, 
and criminals. 

Al Hayes is conspicuous among those in 
the labor movement, who are doing their 
utmost to clean labor’s house. Thus, 
even though I cannot subscribe to all 
that his address contains, I feel that his 
views should be placed before the Con- 
Bress. For this reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, following 
these remarks, the full text of Mr. Hayes’ 
February 19, address before the City Club 
of Rochester, N. Y, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Address by A. J, Hayes, international presi- 
dent, International Association of Machin- 
ists, at the City Club of Rochester, Febru- 
ary 19, 1958) > 

MAINTAINING THE VALUES OF A FREE SOCIETY 
I appreciate the opportunity that your 

invitation gives me to talk to you 
frankly and informally about problems that 
face the American labor movement today. 

From the information and reports I have 
received about the City Club of Rochester 
(you see, I checked up on you, too), I un- 
derstand that this is the first time you have 
ever invited a representative of a national 

bor organization to be your guest. 

Iam deeply honored. Although your cur- 
Tent interest in union affairs may stem from 
the adverse publicity the organized labor 
Movement has received as a result of the 

las and McClellan committee investiga- 
ns—still, I am pleased to be here 

For, the fact that you are willing to listen 
to our side of the story— indicates that the 

people have not lost their sense of 
fair play—that they still want to hear the 

Other side of any story. 

i That is what I hope to give you today. But 

et me make it clear at the start that I have 

not come here as an apologist—or as a propa- 
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gandist. Rather, I want to try to set the rec- 

ord straight—to talk about corruption in the 

labor movement—yes—but also to put it into 
pective. ; 

I am told that most of you represent the 
business, professional, political, and intel- 
lectual life of Rochester. Since that is so, it 
is fair to assume that most of you do not have 
any direct knowledge of trade unions or trade 
union activity. (This, of course, does not ap- 
ply to the labor representatives who are your 
guests here today.) And it follows that your 
mental image of organized labor has been 
formed by newspaper reporters and radio and 
television commentators, 

Without imputing the motives or ques- 
tloning the Integrity of the working reporter 
or the commentator who brings you the 7 
o'clock news—I can still say that such a pic- 
ture is a distorted one, As Adlai Stevenson 
told the Gridiron Club of Washington a few 
years ago: 

“It is the habit of journalists * * * to see 
the world in terms of crisis rather than con- 
tinuity. The big story is turmoil and dis- 
aster, not the quiet spectacle of men work- 
ing * * *. Bad news sells papers.” 

Thus the story of organized labor—when 
it appears on the front page of your news- 
paper—is likely to be the story of strikes, 
picket lines and violence—and recently cor- 
ruption—not the story of men working 
quietly together as they carry on the normal 
functions of labor unions. 

My own union—the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists—is a large union, in 
fact, it is the fourth largest in this country 
and the third largest in Canada. We have 
almost a million members. About 10 per- 
cent of them—almost a hundred thousand 
in all—live and work in this State. Many 
are your neighbors in the city of Rochester. 

Throughout the entire country we have 
contracts with more than 14,000 employers— 
large and small. By actual count made 
over a 10-year period, our records show that 
between 98 and 99 percent of those contracts 
were negotiated or renewed peacefully, with- 
out strikes or work stoppages. The workers 
they cover generally receive fair wages, enjoy 
decent working conditions and can be sure 
of equitable treatment in layoffs, promotions 
and grievances, 

It is these workers—and their officers and 
representatives—who have made a contribu- 
tion for the betterment of life, and who 
have set the real pattern of trade union 
conduct, 

But this kind of union activity—and the 
kind of business agent or international rep- 
resentative or officer who does an honest job 
day in and day out isn’t news. You seldom 
read about him—even though he is the true 
rule of trade unionism in America—and the 
Dios, the Dorias and the Becks are very 
much the exception to that rule. 

Unfortunately, however, because of these 
exceptions—as they have been ferreted out 
by congressional committees, and publicized 
by the channels of mass communication— 
many Americans today believe that organ- 
ized labor as a whole is corrupt and un- 
democratic. If I accomplish nothing else 
today, I hope that I may at least cause 
some of you to question the premises on 
which such a belief is based. 

I can think of no better way to do this 
than to give you the facts—without any 
sugar-coating—facts which I have yet to see 
in any newspaper or magazine such as you 
might receive in your homes. 

For example, few people realize that or- 
ganized labor has been the subject of inten- 
sive congressional investigations for more 
than 5 years. Beginning in 1953, a succes- 
sion of committees, including the Hoffman 
committee, the Ives committee and the 
Douglas committee, and now the McClellan 
committee, have all taken turns at putting 
labor through the investigative wringer. 

Each of these committees was well fi- 
nanced and well staffed. The McClellan 
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committee alone—at this time—has 86 full- 
time investigators beating the bushes 
around the country—invyestigating almost 
every situation directed to its attention by 
disgruntled and dissident members—many 
of whom have, themselves, been guilty of 
embezzlement, fraud and improper conduct, 
And many of whom are openly and admit- 
tedly antiunion because they have been 
disciplined for such activities. 

It is interesting to note that though the 
McClellan committee was established to in- 
vestigate racketeering in business as well as 
racketeering in labor, little has been done 
about that phase of its work. (And what 
little has been done has received very little 
coverage in the press and on the air.) In 
contrast, the investigation of activities of 
organized labor has been pressed with a yen- 
geance, 

In fact, in some instances the committee's - 
investigators have gone so far as to provoke 
and encourage intraunton strife and bitter- 
ness. For example, we know that in Wau- 
kegan, II., in the investigation of the bakery 
workers union, a committee investigator 
drafted a petition and turned it over to dis- 
sindent members for circulation and signa- 
tures. I am not making these statements 
out of prejudice. But rather to point out the 
danger to all segments of our society of con- 
gressional investigations which are not ob- 
jective. The ethical practices committee of 
the AFL-CIO itself investigated the bakery 
workers union—and found enough evidence 
of corruption to warrant expulsion from the 
federation. But the proper role of a congres- 
sional investigator is to investigate, not to 
instigate. 

An even more pointed example of the com- 
mittee's bias is shown by reports received 
from rank and file UAW members in Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. and its vicinity. At the present 
time the McClellan committee is investigat- 
ing the long-drawn-out Kohler strike. That 
strike has been marked by unusual bitter- 
hess, and there has undoubtedly been vio- 
lence in the locality as the strikers have re- 
acted to the company’s efforts to destroy 
their union, 

But the investigators assigned to this case 
have made it clear to many of the UAW 
members that they are only interested in in- 
cidents that will discredit the union. When 
workers tried to talk about unfair and un- 
ethical practices on the part of management, 
they were told that the investigator was in- 
terested only in the misconduct of union 
personnel and representatives. 

Then, too, not long ago the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America presented the commit- 
tee with fully documented evidence of scores 
of incidents in the South where labor or- 
ganizers have been beaten up, jailed, and run 
out of town by employer-hired goons, where 
ordinary workers and their families have 
been intimidated, fired from their jobs, and 
evicted from their homes because they tried 
to exercise rights supposedly guaranteed 
them by the Labor-Management Relations 
Act. The union asked only that this kind of 
racketeering, this denial of workers’ rights, 
be investigated and given the same public- 
ity as has been given the other side of the 
story. 

However, there has been no response to 
this request. And I don’t think there is go- 
ing to be. The committee shows no dispo- 
sition to investigate employers in the South ` 
or elsewhere. And lest I be misunderstood, 
let me assure that my mention of these in- 
cidents does not indicate opposition to ob- 
jective investigation of corruption or unethi- 
cal conduct in the labor movement. 

In fact, the officers of the AFL-CIO offered 
support and cooperation to the McClellan 
committee in an objective investigation. 

The further fact is that we have openly 
acknowledged that many of the corrupt prac- 
tices exposed by the Douglas and McClellan 
committees could never have been brought 
to light by any investigative body within the 
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la bor movement. Insofar as this Is true, the 
McClellan committee has rendered a service 
to the good elements in organized labor. 

But the good the committee has accom- 
plished does not justify the injury which 
has resulted from the improper conduct of 
some of its investigators and the open prej- 
dices of some of its members. 

In fact the public pronouncements of cer- 
tain members and staff personnel of the 
committee have convinced many of the 
reputable leaders of organized labor that the 
primary purpose of the investigation is to 
injure rather than help the membership of 
all labor unions. 

Now what are the facts regarding the ex- 
tent of corruption and unethical practices 
in the 140 unions affiliated with the AFI 
CIO? What has been the foundation of all 
the. headlines, news stories, editorials and 
radio commentaries that have succeeded so 
well in convineing so many of the American 
people that the labor movement is indeed a 
honeycomb of corruption and a hiding place 
for racketeers? 

It may surprise you to know that all of 
these committees together—over a span of 
five years—have uncovered acts of dis- 
honesty—proven or probable—on the part of 


less than 40 trade-union officers. 


Perhaps even one would be toomany. But 
I ask you to consider that in the 140 unions 
that are affiliated with the AFL-CIO alone, 
there are more than 16,000 full-time paid 
national and international officers—and 
more than 420,000 local officers, 

And even if we assume—as we must—that 
the McClellan committee will find new cases 
of corruption and racketeering in the fu- 
ture—I would still contend that such a ratio 
of, and unethical practice is no 
higher in the house of labor—than it is in 
the world of business, law, medicine, jour- 
nalism, advertising, or politics. I could 
cite many examples of corruption in these 
other groups, but I will cite just a few to 
support my statement. 

Not long ago, I noted an article, in For- 
tune magazine on thievery in business and 
industry. According to this source, business 
and industry lose from $5 million to $3 bil- 
lion every year because of embezzlement in 
the ranks of management. In fact, accord- 
ing to FBI estimates, embezzling business- 
men steal more money each year than all the 
Nation's burglars, pickpockets, armed rob- 
bers, and auto thieves combined. 

Of course, there are many other types of 
corruption and unethical conduct in busi- 
ness and industry—such as the furnishing of 
call girls by companies such as General Elec- 
tric at a recent business convention, the 
bribery of Government officials and em- 
ployees, and the scandalous pressure tactics 
of the oil and gas lobby, and as a general 
proposition, the policy of caveat emptor 
Cet the purchaser beware] has been con- 
sidered ethical, rather than unethical, by far 
too many advertising pean and busi- 
ness and industrial firms. 

With such an ethic is it any wonder that 
expense accounts are known as swindle 
sheets?—That much of what advertisers tell 
us must be discounted automatically?—That 
sincere men in the medical profession are 
concerned about the increasing number of 
unnecessary surgical operations that are 
performed by unethical doctors for the 
money involved?—That respectable and 
honored institutions of higher education 
prostitute themselves by undercover sub- 
sidization of semiprofessional football 
teams?—That most States have had to enact 
special legislation to protect the widows and 
orphans of men killed in industrial accidents 
against shysters in the legal profession who 
would otherwise take 50 to 60 percent of 
their workmen's compensation or employer 
lability awards? 

I could go on—giving you further and 
even more drastic examples of corruption 
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and unethical practices in nonlabor insti- 
tutions. But I do not want to belabor the 
point. Neither do I want to defend the 
trade-union movement on these terms. 
Two wrongs do not make a right. And 
though I can get just as indignant as anyone 
about a union officer who fattens his purse 
by selling his principles, I object to the 
hypocrisy of those who pretend that cor- 
ruption is a phenomenon unique to the labor 
movement. 

In fact, as of this moment, I think organ- 
ized labor has gone further than any other 
group in our society to establish and enforce 
a meaningful code of ethics for itself. As 
chairman of the AFL-CIO's ethical practices 
committee, I have helped develop the six 
codes of ethical practices that establish 
standards for trade-union practice and policy 
today. These codes regulate issuance of 
union charters, conflicts of interests of union 
Officers, democratic practices, fiscal proce- 
dures, administration of health and wel- 
fare funds, and racketeering: They set high 
standards—standards that are consistent 
with the proper objectives and high ideals of 
the labor moyement. These codes are be- 
ing—and will continue to be—strictly en- 
forced within the framework of the AFL-, 
CIO. 

With these codes—with the ethical prac- 
tices committee acting as a watchdog—and 
with the help of law enforcement agencies on 
the Federal, State, and local leyels—there is 
no reason why the labor movement should 
not be trusted to perform its legitimate func- 
tions without being shackled by restrictive 
and punitive legislation. 

However, there is a real and present danger 
that it is not going to be permitted to do so, 
The McClellan committee hearings appear to 
have been designed for the specific purpose 
of paving the way for legislation that would 
put organized labor under Government con- 
trol. No other inference can reasonably be 
drawn from the legislation -that has been 
proposed over the past few months by the 
NAM, the chamber of commerce, the admin- 
istration, and some of the antilabor Senators 
on the McClellan committee. 

The ideas and the philosophy that are 
summed up in these reflect the 
kind of thinking that made free trade unions 
an instrument of the state in Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy, and Peronistic Argentina. 

These proposals are not intended merely to 
rid the labor movement of undesirables (I 
might say, parenthetically, that existing leg- 
islation is quite adequate to do that), but 
rather seek to install functionaries of the 
United States Government as overseers and 
directors of what is now a free institution. 
Under the proposed legislation, bureaucrats— 
in no way answerable to the membership— 
would reguiate and control the internal 
affairs and activities of the Nation's labor 
organizations. 

I can hear the roar of disapproval that 
would sound from coast to coast in the press, 
in the pulpits and elsewhere, if such laws 
as are proposed for trade unions were pro- 
posed for the regulation and control of the 
American Legion, the American Medical 
Association, the chamber of commerce, the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
or similar private organizations. 

If such legislation were proposed, it would 
immediately be recognized and exposed for 
what it is—a direct assault on the freedom 
of the people to form, to join and to oper- 
ate organizations of their own choosing and 
for their own betterment. 

But since it is organized labor that is 
being assaulted—many business and profes- 
sional groups are applauding—when they 
should be quaking in their boots. For when 
government usurps its power to control the 
internal affairs of a voluntary organization, 
it is only one short step away from control 
of the policies and programs of that organi- 
zation as well. Today, Government might 
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control only the form of collective bargain- 
ing, but tomorrow it could just as well con- 
trol the substance. And, from regulation 
and control of wages, hours, and working 
conditions on the side of labor, it is but an- 
other short step to regulation and control 
of prices, profits, and marketing policies on 
the side of maangement. 

Labor and management may—and often 
do— disagree on economic mat rticu- 
larly on how the fruits of production should 
be divided. but I think we would all agree 
that control of both business and labor must 
be kept out of Government hands—if we are 
to continue as a free society. 

There seem to be many well-meaning peo- 
ple today who are not basically antilabor, 
Jout who are nevertheless concerned be- 
cause—in their opinion—unions have grown 
too big. These people are nostalgic for sim- 
pler days when businesses were small; when 
farms were family operations and not fac- 
tories in the fleld and when Government did 
little more than maintain an army and carry 
the mail. In those days employers had more 
face-to-face contact with their employees 
and unions were small because most busi- 
ness and industry was small. 

Perhaps we would all like to go back to 
a simpler kind of life—and a simpler kind 
of economy. But we can’t. We are living 
in an age, and in an economy, which is 
marked by rapidly changing technology and 
which is overshadowed by nuclear energy, 
automation, and the emiment conquest of 
space. 

The challenge before us is to transplant 
the freedoms that grew up in the simpler eco- 
nomic system of yesterday, and maintain 
them in the dynamic, complex economic sys- 
tem of today. 

We must have unions—free unions—if we 
want to retain human values in a push- 
button, IBM-card industrial system. 

But unless we retain human values, democ- 
racy and the free-enterprise system will fail. 

We must not let that happen. And it will 
not so long as we maintain and preserve the 
basic freedoms of all our political, social, and 
economic institutions, 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Sunday Star of yester- 
day, Sylvia Porter, a well-known writer- 
economist, had a column which she en- 
titled “Chins Up Versus Dividend Cut.” 

This article is such good sense that I 
commend its reading to everyone. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cuins Ur Versus Divmenp Cur 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

On Monday, February 24, President Eisen- 
hower arose before the National Food Con- 
ference in Washington to appeal to us to 
keep our chins up and to state that “confi- 
dence is what this country needs.“ 

On the same day, George M. Humphrey, 
former Secretary of the Treasury and now 
board chairman of National Steel Corp., an- 
nounced in Pittsburgh that National Steel 
was cutting its dividend for the first quarter 
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of 1958 from $1 to 75 cents—the first change 
in 2 years. 

Was it an ironic coincidence that on the 
same day the President called for chins up 
confidence, one of his closest friends and 
advisers cut the dividend of his corporation? 
Yes, it was an ironic coincidence, 

SEQUENCE AMUSING 

Was it an amusing sequence that this 
should occur only hours after Mr. Eisenhower 
had returned from a quail-hunting vacation 
at Mr. Humphrey's Georgia estate? Tes, the 
sequence has caused some deep chuckles in 
the private luncheon clubs of Wall Street. 

Yet, this was more than coincidence and 
&musing sequence. For it underlines some 
plain truths about the country, and about 
the futility of talk es a weapon to create 
confidence. For instance: 

The President is wasting his energy when 
he tries to bolster confidence among busi- 
nessmen of America by chins up speeches. 
They aren't influenced by talk of this sort, 
They either ignore it, criticize it or laugh 
at it. 

What puts up and keeps up their chins 
are the practical facts of business and 
finance—the yolume of orders and sales, the 
feel of the markets, the margin of profits, 
the figures on the balance sheet. 

The last thing Mr. Humphrey wants to do 
is to embarrass the President. But as he 
and National Steel's board said, their first 
Obligation is to insure National Steel's 
Strong financial position. The President 
might have said be confident in 100 different 
ways but it wouldn't have changed the views 
of these businessmen on their own company's 
Position, needs and outlook. 

The President is also wasting his precious 
breath when he tells us average folks that 
confidence is what this country needs. 


MANY ARE CONFIDENT 


The wage earners and housewives of 
America are confident when their jobs seem 
Secure, their personal future appears bright 
and they have money to spend. Talking 
Confidence doesn't breed it. Talk about the 
need for confidence actually may undermine 
Confidence by causing people who haven't 
been worrying at all to wonder what the 
shouting is about. 

The President has no basis whatsoever for 
his implication that we are lacking in cour- 
age or commonsense right now. 

The fact is that America’s businessmen 
are still laying tens of billions of dollars 
On the line for plant expansion in 1958—as 
Cold and clear an indication of courage as 
you could mention. The fact is that Amer- 

housewives have been storming the 
Stores for small appliances since giant Gen- 
eral Electric abandoned the fair-trade 
Policy—as cold and clear an indication of 
commonsense shopping as you could men- 
tion. 

What we have run out of, for the moment, 
are new stimulants and what we have lost, 
temporarily, is exuberance. We won't get 
new stimulants or regain exuberance from 
chins up talk. To paraphrase the old say- 

the confident don't need the talk and 
the frightened won't believe it. 


Houston’s Need for Missile Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the city of Houston, Tex., is one of the 
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great metropolitan areas of the Nation, 
yet up to this point the Department of 
the Army and Department of Defense 
have failed to provide this area with 
adequate modern missile protection. 
Many Houstonians and other area 


-residents are deeply concerned about 


this apparent lack of defense. Among 
the organizations concerned about this 
matter is the Houston Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. The Houston Jaycees 
recently passed a resolution urging im- 
mediate action toward building Hous- 
ton area defenses, ~ 

A copy of this resolution has been 
sent to me by Mr. Wesley E. Hooper, Jr., 
Houston Jaycee president, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
resolution be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the disaster preparedness committee of the 
Houston Junior Chamber of Commerce that 
guided-missile defenses have been installed 
at numerous cities and locations within the 
continental United States which have in 
the opinion of the Department of Defense 
been classified as critical target areas; and 

Whereas it is the understanding of the 
disaster preparedness committee that the De- 
partment of Defense has not so considered 
the Houston and Harris County areas, and 
as a result thereof considerable less critical 
areas of our country have such protection 
by reason of their classification; and 

Whereas the Houston-Harris County indus- 
trial complex constitutes tonnagewise the 
third busiest port in the Nation and has 
along its banks one of the Nation's largest 
concentrations of oil refineries and storage 
facilities, chemical plants, manufacturing 
concerns, and the United States San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot; and 

Whereas all of the aforementioned activ- 
ities along the Houston-Harris County ship 
channel are active in the furnishing, pro- 
ducing, and manufacturing of material which 
is necessary for the proper defense of our 
Nation and as such would be a likely target 
for enemy attack; and 

Whereas in addition to these vast instal- 
lations of industry, there is also concen- 
trated within the boundaries of Harris 
County, Tex., in excess of 1,136,000 people; 
and 

Whereas at the present time there is no 
adequate air defense installation in Harris 
County for the protection of these indus- 
trial installations and port facilities as well 
as the citizens of this community; and 

Whereas the Houston Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is deeply concerned with the pro- 
tection and the welfare of the people of 
Harris County and also concerned with the 
defense of industrial and petroleum installa- 
tions of the Texas gulf coast area, such 
committee desires that its interest in behalf 
of the defense of this area be known to all 
concerned, and this committee finds no jus- 
tification for the apparent low priority given 
the defense of the industrial complex of the 


gulf coast area and this committee con- 


siders the oll, chemical, and other critical 
industries within Houston, Beaumont, Port 
Arthur, Texas City, Freeport, and Galveston, 
Tex., as being necessary and vital to the de- 
fense of our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Houston Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce calls upon the Department 
of the Army and the Department of Defense 
to give immediate consideration to the im- 
portance of the Texas gulf coast area and 
take the necessary steps to provide this 
critical area with the latest developments 
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in the field of missile protection; be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be placed before the directors of the Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce for their consid- 
eration and that a copy be forwarded im- 
mediately to all of our governmental repre- 
sentatives, and to those concerned in the 
Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Defense whose responsibility it is 
to provide adequate defense of our vital 
cities and large concentrations of population. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused this resolution to be re- 
corded in the minutes of the Houston Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 
WESLEY E. HOOPER, Jr., 
President, Houston Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Relationship Between Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Employment Opportunities 
in Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. ,PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
article from the March 9 Washington 
Post and Times Herald by Victor R. 
Daly on the relationship between juve- 
nile delinquency and employment op- 
portunities in Washington, D. C., may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SımPLE, Sure War To END CRIME IN THE 
STREETS 
(By Victor R. Daly) 

Violence in the streets is even more inde- 
fensible than it is deplorable. Yet much of 
this crime could be averted by the untried 
process of putting more of the potential 
lawbreakers to work. Let's face the facts 
realistically and let the chips fall -where 
they may. 

Unfortunately, an overwhelming majority 
of the purse snatchings, the yokings and 
other assaults taking place by night in the 
streets of Washington are committed by 
Negroes. The number of these delinquents 
and criminals is out of all proportion to the 
nonwhite population of the District. 

Take a walk into police court any Mon- 
day morning and you will be impressed by 
two startling actualities: Besides the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of those 
charged with street crimes are nonwhites, 
you will be amazed at the youthfulness of 
these defendants. Seventeen to twenty- 
three seems to be the prevailing age. 

When a condition of this sort exists in the 
Capital of the Nation, there is something 
basically wrong at the heart of the com- 
munity. The city streets may be broad and 
clean and well lighted. The buildings may 
be neat and trim. There may be an abun- 
dance of monuments and parks. But the 
system of handling human relations must 
be way out of kilter. 

The trouble lies with the fact that the Job 
opportunities for Negroes in general, and 
for Negro youth in particular, have not kept 
pace with the growth of the metropolitan 
area and the stream of graduates of the 
local public high schools, 
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Too many young men who should be work- 
ing as apprentices or performing the simple 
semiskilled tasks are roaming the streets 
aimlessly, without employment, without 
funds, without hope. They are not employ- 
able in this community because of their 
race. They turn to crime. 

Some progress is being made in opening 
new job opportunities for Negro youth in 
the District. Very little, if anything, is hap- 
pening in this category in nearby Maryland 
and Virginia, It is not strictly a: District 
problem, for the metropolitan area embraces 
Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties 
to the north and Alexandria and Arlington 
County to the south. 

Many industrial plants are moving into 
these outlying areas, but employment oppor- 
tunities for minority group workers, with 
rare exceptions, have been limited strictly to 
a handful of custodial jobs. > 

In the District itself, one of the chief 
bottlenecks to the Negro youth is the build- 
ing trades—organized labor, Excepting one 
of the bricklayers’ locals, which permits non- 
white members to work on small home and 
apartment house construction, virtually all 


_of the other skilled building trades are un- 


willing, under one pretext or another, to per- 
mit young Negro apprentices to work with 
them on major construction projects. 

With the possible exception of cement fin- 
ishers who pave the sidewalks, it is ironical 
to look at the big construction jobs on the 
campus of Howard University and see not one 
skilled Negro workman employed anywhere 
on the job. 

Yet local vocational high schools are grad- 
uating scores of well-qualified youngsters 
year after year who are eager to become jour- 
neymen electricians, plumbers, machinists, 
carpenters, plasterers, tile setters, roofers, 
and stonemasons. All have had years of basic 
training in the public schools, following the 
trades of their choice. The District of Co- 
lumbia spends millions of dollars annually 
on their education. 

But the apprenticeship training which will 
qualify them for suitable jobs in this com- 
munity is barred to them. These young men 
drift into custodial jobs as porters, handy- 
men, janitors or common laborers on con- 
struction work or even go into unskilled res- 
taurant work U they can find it. 

This bleak outlook discourages many other 
boys. The incentive to study and become 
qualified for a good job is destroyed a-born- 
ing. Soon they drop out of school and take 
to the streets. 

A recent survey on school dropouts made 
for the District Office of the United States 
Employment Service by the Bureau of Social 
Science Research uncovered the alarming 
fact that one-fifth of all boys and girls in 
the District aged 16 and 17 are not enrolled 
in school. Of this group, better than half 
are not employed. 

From applicant files of the USES in the 
District. it is estimated that 90 percent of 
these unemployed dropouts are nonwhite 
males. It is entirely safe to estimate that 
there are currently 3,000 Negro bogs in Wash- 
ington between the ages of 16 and 19 who 
are out of school and out of work. 

This is the malignant source that feeds 
delinquency and crime in the District. The 
city is feeling the impact of this social 
monster which stalks its streets night after 
night. And it will grow with the mounting 
unemployment in the area. 

The ent of more policemen to 
night duty may apprehend more of these 
young lawbreakers, but it does not remove 
the basic cause. Only a more enlightened 
and realistic employment policy throughout 
the metroplitan area can appreciably im- 
prove this situation. 

As examples of the employment inequity 
existing here among minority group mem- 
bers, consider these two cases: 
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Currently, there is an applicant registered 
with the District USES office, a young male 
Negro, who has had 4 years of training and 
experience on combustion engines in the 
Air Force. He was honorably discharged 
as a sergeant. Since his discharge he has 
had 2 years additional training in a civil- 
ian technical school. 

He is now washing pots and pans in a 
local bakery, at $1 an hour. This is his 
home and he doesn't want to leave the 
District. 

Another case in point is that of a doctor 
of philosophy in sociology, who works full 
time as a waiter in a downtown restaurant. 
He hates the job, but he has a wife and 
two children to support. 

Department stores here frankly admit the 
difficulty of recruiting satisfactory sales per- 
sonnel. By liberalizing their employment 
policies, these stores could help themselves 
by absorbing a substanitial number of non- 
white graduates, particularly young women, 
from the city high schools each year. Many 
are unable to continue their education be- 
yond high school. Many of those who go 
to college are forced to leave after a year or 
two. chiefly for economic reasons. 

This is a tailor-made source of labor supply 
for local department stores. Up to now, 


they have failed to take advantage of it, and 


these young women remain at home—an 


economic and social liability on the com- 


munity. 

The same observations can be made regard- 
ing the failure of local financial institutions 
to give employment to qualified young Ne- 
groes. Yet the Treasury Department and 
the Internal Revenue Service employ hun- 
dreds of minority group workers to keep the 
records and balance the accounts of millions 
of Americans, 

The local business community, which 
comprises the bulk of the employers, will 
eventually have to turn to a wider use of 
minority group members in the District, be- 
cause they form a larger and ever-growing 
share of the available labor supply. Hiring 
the best-qualified candidate for a job makes 
good business sense. 

As minority group workers obtain higher 
skills, they become increasingly more desira- 
ble as employees. Properly trained and fitted 
into the work force, nonwhites make good 
employees. They value their jobs more be- 
cause they know the difficulty of finding an- 
other. Besides, they feel a sense of gratitude 
and loyalty to their employers for having 
given them an opportunity so long denied 
to members of their race. 

There are problems, of course, in hiring 
minority group members, but these problems 
are not as great as usually imagined or 
feared. 

A recent survey was conducted in a north- 
ern State which has a considerable Negro 
population. One hundred firms were select- 
ed—manufacturing companies, storage and 
warehouse firms, banking and insurance cr- 
ganizations, building and loan associations, 
department stores, and public utilities, All 
were known to hire nonwhites not only in 
traditional jobs, but also in skilled, clerical, 
professional, or supervisory positions. 

The survey was designed to discover what 
Procedures employers used in introducing 
minority workers into their firms and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of such programs, 
Most of the companies talked about precau- 
tionary educational campaigns for super- 
visors, other workers, prospective nonwhite 
employees, and the community, but few had 
actually put these plans into practice, 

All agreed that the most successful ap- 
proach is a forthright one—no discrimination 
in any way. The majority began with a staff 
meeting of su personnel who were 
told by the management that they would be 
held responsible for the success of the pro- 
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gram in their respective departments. All of 
the companies agreed that a firm policy at 
the top, accompanied by a determination to 
make the program work, was essential to 
success. 

In the vast majority of companies, the 
changes took place with absolutely no re- 
action from the other employees. The gen- 
eral attitude was, so what? In only nine of 
the hundred was there a major hostile re- 
action, one in which there were some resig- 
nations or the firm was forced to alter its 
program partially. Union resistance was 
negligible. Five of the fifty-nine firms that 
were organized received minor protests from 
union officials, Twenty-three unions were 
actively in favor of the company plan. 

Nine of the one hundred firms reported 
community resistance to the employment of 
minority group workers. Strangely, two of 
these were in manufacturing plants in small 
towns. Thé other seven were among the re- 
tail and public utility firms where employees 
had direct contact with the public. Only 
three of these companies felt that their op- 
erations were in any way hampered by com- 
munity resistance. 

A number of retailers stated that they were 
surprised at the community acceptance of 
nonwhite sales personnel, They reported 
that they expected some unfavorable criti- 
cism from their customers but had heard 
only good comments. The two manufactur- 
ing plants in small towns that reported some 
community disapproval stated that local 
residents feared the character of the neigh- 
borhood might be changed if too many non- 
whites went to work in the plants, 

There were a number of significant con- 
clusions reached by the survey. Among them 
was the fact that all of the companies in- 
volved considered their merit employment 
programs to be successful. 

They also found that there was no single 
method of overcoming problems. Employee 
resistance was expressed mostly in words, 
rarely in action. Resistance from the com- 
munity was even more limited than that of 
the employees. 

The survey confirmed the growing belief 
that companies which hire minority group 
members on a nondiscriminatory basis have 
been able to meet successfully, by voluntary 
action, both the real and imaginary prob- 
lems of merit empioyment. 

Residents of greater Washington are no 
different than other Americans who reside 
elsewhere in this land of equal opportunity. 
Their own ancestors, like the forebears of 
all Americans, came to this country in 
search of equal opportunity. The Nation 
is founded upon that bedrock. 

Few local citizens realize the appalling ab- 
sence of employment opportunities in this 
area, outside of Government, for minority 
group workers, 

Nor do the employers here differ in any 
way from the average American business- 
man in other parts of the country. Area 
businessmen cannot fail to realize that they 
will have to use the available local supply at 
its maximum capacity if they are to sell 
their goods and services, attract depositors 
to their banks and savings associations, and 
collect their rent and insurance premiums. 

The alternative is to see a continual in- 
crease in the outlay for public assistance, to 
watch a steady decline in the purchasing 
power pf the community, and most de- 
plorable of all, to witness a constantly 
mounting increase in crime and delinquency. 

Many forces are at work in the District to 
blast the roadblocks preventing full employ- 
ment opportunities for all who live here, 
without regard to race, religion or national 
origin. 

The President's committee on Government 
contracts is active and alert in requiring all 
commercial firms who have business with the 
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policy of nondiscriminatory hiring. 

The United States Employment Service, 
with the strong support of the Department 
of Labor, is conducting a quiet but effective 
campaign of persuasion with local employers 
to adopt merit hiring programs by eliminat- 
ing racial specifications in their job orders. 

Other non-Government forces are also 
busy, among them the Washington Urban 
League, whose motto is “Equal Opportunity.” 
The league, a biracial group of local citizens, 
has recently added a new staff member 
charged with the responsibility of opening 
new job opportunities for nonwhites in the 
metropolitan area. 

Even more significant, during the past year 
a group of local business leaders has spon- 
taneously organized a committee with the 
a vowed purpose of obtaining wider oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in private employment. 

This group—the committee for job op- 
Pportunities—confers with other private em- 
Ployers to create job openings for qualified 
nonwhites on the basis of merit and skill. 
Their discussions with their fellow business- 
men are along hard, practical lines—backed, 
of course, by the ethical values of their 
objective. 

The combined efforts of all of these agen- 
cles, heroic as they are, have thus rar not 
been sufficient to create a maji break- 
through in the curtain of custom and tradi- 
tion that surrounds the employment of mi- 
nority group people in this area. It is still 
One of the worst problems which confront 
the community. 

Ev else has been tried in com- 
bating local crime. Perhaps the new ap- 
proach of equal job opportunities might 
work where other methods have failed. 


The Sad Plight of Southern Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
Drew Pearson, in his column which ap- 
peared in the March 8, 1958, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
accurately appraised the agricultural 
Situation in a large portion of the South- 
east. I ask unanimous consent that his 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ALABAMA COTTON GROWERS SUFFER 
(By Drew Pearson) 8 

Ten grim-faced Alabama State legislators 
made a pilgrimage to Washington this week 
to lay before Congress the life-or-death sit- 
uation confronting cotton farmers in the 
Southeast. 

The picture was a solemn one, summed 
Up in the words of a cotton farmer, E. F. 
Mauldin, of Leighton, Ala, now serving as 
a consultant to the State legislators. 

“Our farmers are more demoralized than 
ever before,” Mauldin told the House Agri- 
Culture Committee. “They find farm labor 
Gone, their tenants vanished or barely ex- 
isting, their plows rusting, their tractors 
down, their mules conyerted into dog meat, 
their fields vacated and lying idle, their rural 
Communities disappearing, and their coun- 
try homes, churches, and schools standing 
vacant like corroded monuments to haunt 
the memory of what once was a cherished 
and respected way of life.” 


35 percent slash, since 1953, in the number of 
acres allowed to be planted in cotton under 
Secretary Benson's flexible support system. 
For, as the Nation’s cotton surplus mounts, 
the acres planted to cotton are cut. 
Meanwhile, the Southeast—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina—has borne the brunt of the 
decline, while the acreage of such western 
States as California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico has fared proportionately better. 
INDIVIDUALS IGNORED 


This is because a State's share of the na- 
tional cotton acreage is based upon its aver- 
age acreage in the preceding 5 years. And 
with poor cotton farmers in the Southeast 
abandoning the soil for city jobs, Alabama’s 
allotment has decreased, which has penalized 
farmers re on the soll. For, when 
their neighbors quit cotton farming, other 
farmers get their acreage cuts, so that some 
individual allotments have been cut 70 per- 
cent since 1953 in contrast to the national 
acreage decrease of only 35 percent. 

The trouble, says Mauldin, is that Benson's 
plan reckons in terms of States and counties. 
The fate of the individual farmer is crassly 
ignored. 

Result: In Alabama 125,000 farmers have 
signed up with the State employment serv- 
ice for off-farm jobs. One tractor dealer 
reports that he sold 60 tractors in 1955, only 
32 In 1956, and just 14 in 1957. Most of the 
14 he sold in 1957 had to be repossessed when 
farmers couldn't meet their payments. 

Ginners, bankers, crushers, farm laborers, 
fertilizer manufacturers, warehousemen, and 
cotton merchants are all affected, 

CITY JOBS DON’T HELP 

According to Maynard Layman, farm edi- 
tor of the Decatur Daily, the solution is not 
in moying farmers off the land. What Ala- 
bama needs, he says, is more marginal farm- 
ers, not fewer. He points out that it doesn’t 
solve anything for farmers to sell out and 
move to the city. There they merely add to 
unemployment rolls, and create all kinds of 
social problems. Moreover, in many cases 
it's just plain impossible for a man who has 
been a farmer all his life to make the shift 
to city life at the age of 45 or 50. 

Mauldin, before the House committee, pro- 
posed these solutions: 

1. An increase in cotton acreage allot- 
ments, not across the board by State, but 
just enough to guarantee every farmer his 
historic share of the Nation’s production. 

2. A Brannan plan for cotton, whereby all 
American cotton would be sold without price 
supports at the normal level. By letting the 
price seek its own level, cotton would better 
compete with nylon, dacron, and other syn- 
thetics, instead of price supports, farmers 
would receive direct production payments to 
the extent necessary to raise their income to 
parity with industrial workers. 

Note.—The soil bank hasn't helped. A 
total of 70,000 Alabama farmers were frozen 
out of the soil bank by insufficient soil-bank 
funds, many of them after they had sold 
their implements. Even if Congress appro- 
priates more soil-bank funds it won't help 
the thousands of farm laborers and tenant 
farmers whose jobs disappear whenever an 
acre of land goes into the soll bank. 


Modern Delusions and God's Design 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


marks of Mr, John Bolten, of Lawrence, 
Mass., at the fellowship breakfast during 
the annual conference of the Inter- 
national Council for Christian Leader- 
ship, Inc., held in the Senate District of 
Columbia committee room, United States 
Capitol, on February 7, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mopern DELUSIONS AND Gop’s Drsicn 

Relatively few.realize the complexity, the 
intensity, and the universality of the crisis 
in which mankind finds itself today. There 
is nothing comparable to it in history— 
neither in the days of the Renaissance, nor 
of the Reformation. If we can compare it 
at all with any period of upheaval and 
change, it would be with that of the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Empire. 

At that time, a whole world order col- 
lapsed—religion, morals, culture, manners, 
commerce, science, and a highly developed, 
world-embracing legal and political system. 
It was a debacle of such magnitude that we 
can hardly comprehend it, Nothing re- 
mained but ruins. 

Without question there is a striking sim- 
flarity between the time before the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and our own age. Again 
all realms of life are shaking, and again all 
values and traditions are being questioned, 
whether cultural, religious, political, or eco- 
nomic, 

Yet, it is part of western man's credo that 
he must be irresistibly forward and that the 
future stretches out before him like a long 
road flanked with new developments, new 
progress, and new achievements reaching out 
to the distant horizon. 

But we Christians are most curious about 
this journey and would like to ask a few 
questions: 

1. Where is modern man going? 

2. In what goal does western man really 


believe? 
3. What will happen after he reaches his 


goal? 

4, Is it a goal we can visualize and discuss 
seriously? 

It would seem that the answers to these 
questions presuppose an industrial millen- 
nium or workless paradise far beyond our 
present state. "Unions, industry, and science 
envision more and more production with less 
and less work through technical perfection 
in a pushbutton world. 

When this has been accomplished, the end 
of the road and of their dreams will have 
been reached. The whole world will be per- 
fect, but with one exception: man—unre- 
deemed man—separated from God, left with 
his wicked heart and all his sin and guilt in 
a perfect world. - 

But what would this unredeemed, godiess 
man do with his “perfect world”? Let us 
see what we have done with the perfection 
man has achieved thus far. From a tech- 
nical point of view, we already have near- 
perfect products in a number of industries. 

The radio has reached a point of practical 
perfection. Powerful radio stations broad- 
cast across the country and to the farthest 
corners of the earth. But turn on this per- 
fected radio and what do you hear? Crime 
stories, soap operas, and syncopated noise 
that accompanies words, mostly moronic in 
their utter senselessness. 

Television. Is it any better? This modern 
miracle of technical achievement has cer- 
tainly reached a high degree of perfection, 
Yet, Life magazine some time ago reported 
that an average of 163 murders per week are 
now committed in TV plays of one kind or 
another. 

We have the most magnificent printing 
presses and we manufacture the finest paper, 
But what is man doing with this almost per- 
fect combination? In the hands of man, 
these have become so debased that sometimes 
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we wish the radio, the television, the print- 
ing press had never been invented, 

Some 15 million magazines that we print 
every month are of such a nature that they 
are not even permitted to cross our borders. 
‘The lurid and immoral material and pictures 
found in many magazines on our newsstands 
make one shudder. 

How clearly we see that any perfection 
in the hands of unredeemed man soon be- 
comes a curse. What man would do with 
a new paradise is perfectly obvious. In fact, 
the word of God comes right to the heart of 
the situation: “What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” Obviously, the answer is— 
nothing. Any other answer is nothing but 
@ colossal delusion. 

The leisure, comfort, happiness, and peace 
of mind as man planned actually resulted 
in a machine age and in dreaded unemploy- 
ment, as well as wars of fantastic ruthless- 
ness and destruction. Do any of us believe 
that man is really happy in this world that 
he, himself, has created? To build his own 
world, to be master of the world, to be God, 
has been man’s dream since Eden's fall. 
Here we are now in command of it, and what 
a world it is. 

But why is it that God is so far away 
from us—God, who should be closer to us 
than we are to ourselves? Is this our des- 
tiny that we have to accept as a matter of 
fact? 

Unredeemed man does not understand that 
he is guilty before God, that he lives in a 
fallen world. He is feverishly occupied in 
seeking a way out of his troubles, seeking 
an island to which he can flee in order to 
escape from the engulfing waters of world 


tragedy. 

What, then, is God's plan of redemption? 

John 3:16 brings before us in one, single 
verse this plan: 

“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth 
in Him shall not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” > 

God's word is not progress. God's word, 
which became flesh, is Christ. Christ is the 
only word God has to transmit to unredeemed 
mankind. Take this one word away from 
God, and God must remain silent. There- 
fore, Christ is the only possibility of recon- 
structing man with God. 

Perhaps your hearts have never felt the full 
horror of sin. Then, let me lead you today 
to a place called Calvary. Here we see the 
full results of our sinful lives. Often we 
consider sin just a trifle in the eyes of God as 
well as our own. But it is He, the Son of 
the living God, who found out how horrible 
sin it. He drank the bitter cup for us. He 
bore our sin for us. If we do not understand 
the gravity of sin as Jesus did—if we still 
believes that sin is only a matter we can nego- 
tlate with God, then we have not at all en- 
tered into the mind of God. 


Have you ever thought to prepare your- 


self to meet God? Have you had hours in 
which you know what the Lord experienced 
in Gethesemane where He was burdened 
with our sin? If not, you have not yet ap- 
preciated the love of Jesus nor the work of 
His suffering death. 

Only if my soul was brought there where 
he suffered for me the wrath and justice of 
God—only when I have experienced that 
God's beloved Son, who had no sin, was made 
sin for me, that God had to smite sin in 
Him—only if I see Him there at the cross in 
my stead, in my place—then I will under- 
stand that God's justice and holiness could 
not spare His Son. 

And if He could not spare His Son from 
judgment and death, do you think He will let 
you escape? 

When I look at the cross, at the suffering 
of our Saviour, the wrath and the curse, can 
I think that my sins are unimportant or just 
@ trifle? Why did Christ suffer on the 
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cross the wrath of God? Because you and I 
deserve eternal condemnation. 

Churchill said some years ago: “Our prob- 
lems are beyond us.” Look at some of our 
problems. There is Russia, communism, and 
atheism, There is the H-bomb. There are 
the race problems, sex problems, divorces, al- 
cohol, economic problems, and military prob- 
lems. Must I mention more? How are we 
going to solve all these maiters? Churchill 
is right. Our problems are beyond us. 

But if we want to sum them up—if we 
want to face the core of the issue—it can 
be reduced to one word: Sin, sin, sin, And if 
the question of sin is not answered, nothing 
is settled. 

The only answer is God's answer to the 
question of man's sin. But we have rejected 
the One who came to solve our problems. 
We have put Him on the cross and this 
cross has stained all the glory of this world 
because the world became guilty of the mur- 
der of the Son of God and because the 
world nailed our Lord to the tree. 

Man has tried almost everything, but he 
was never able to remove the affect of sin, 
We often believe: “My sins are in the past. I 
have developed into a better man.” But our 
sins are not in the past. The deadly thing 
about our sins is that they are not in the 
past, but with us today. They are now part 
of us. They have made us what we are. 
They are alive and still in us today separat- 
ing us from God. 

Furthermore, sin is ever present and the 
effects of our sins are very clearly seen in our 
morals, our psychological makeup, our be- 
havior, and our work, as well as on our face, 
eyes, health, nervous system, and conscience. 

Everyone here knows that our past has left 
some marks on us. They have gone into the 
very fiber of our being. But thank God that 
the Saviour is greater than sin. Thank God 
that the Son of God, His only Son, has taken 
our place. Thank God that we do not have 
to worry about our eternal destiny—that He 
stepped into the picture—that He has solved 
all our problems—and that we are accepted 
in the Beloved, in Christ Jesus. 

Christ is the only answer. If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature. Old things have 
passed. He is a new creation—a child of God. 
He belongs to a different society with a dif- 
ferent faith. Have you experienced that 
change? 

There are magnificent churches with Sun- 
day schools, men's clubs, and missionary 
meetings, but I sometimes wonder if there 
is not something missing. Many of these 
churches could be compared to a ship. The 
boilers are going, the motors are running, 
the lights are burning, and everything is in 
working order, except one thing. The pro- 
peller is slipping and does not grip the water. 
That is what is wrong with our churches and 
our Christian lives today. Outwardly, every- 
thing is fine, but where is the Holy Spirit? 
Is He still here? Is He in you? Is He 
grieved—or is He a power in your life? Is 
the propeller in your life gripping or slipping? 

If you heat water to 150° F., you will 
never generate enough power to drive a 
steam engine. You may say that if heated 
long enough, some power will be generated 
at 150° F. Just try it—for a year or even 
longer if you will—and see what happens. 
You need 212° F. to generate effective 
power—and so it is with your life. Too many 
Christians generate only 150° F. power in 
their work. It must be 212° F. 

It must be a decision—a total surrender. 
Fifty- percent surrender will not do—nor 75 
percent or 90 percent. You cannot bargain 
with God. He demands all your life or He 
will have no part of it. Jesus is not satisfied 
with less than all. He wants the first place. 
He is not a consultant for business, family, 
or private affairs. If He cannot be Lord and 
Master in your life, what place would you 
offer Him? 

One thing should be clear in our minds. 
God will never play second fiddie in your life. 

{ 
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He will either be Lord and Master or He will 
not live in you. There is no middle road. 
We must give all, He has given all—His Son, 
His only Son. 5 

Oh, how I would plead with you to sur- 
render your life to Christ. One hundred and 
fifty degrees F. will not create any power, 
neither will mere religiousness of human na- 
ture change your life or produce any power 
or fruit. It must be full surrender. Nothing 
else will make you a Christian, It must be 
a new birth, a new beginning, a new life, a 
new creation, a new conviction, a new direc- 


- tion: Heaven—a new Master—Jesus Christ. 


If our life is totally surrendered, we cer- 
tainly would not be satisfied to cultivate 
only the religiousness of human nature for 
God or to try to introduce sinners into 
Heaven who have not experienced a new 
birth and who have not been transformed 
into a new creation. 

We are wrestling against the world, prin- 
cipalities, and powers. However, let us not 
forget that Christians are on the conquering 
side knowing that our Lord has already over- 


come the enemies and triumphed over them 


on the cross. The Devil is a defeated enemy. 
Only if, we invite him, can he harm us. 

In the last book, Revelation, many prom- 
ises are made to them that overcometh. “To 
him that overcometh will I grant to come 
and sit with me here on My throne—even as 
I also overcame and sat down with My Father 
on His throne.” 

We see those in Revelation who overcame 
by the blood of the Lamb. We hear the tri- 
uphant step of God's redeemed. There is no 
uncertainty—no doubt—but joy everlasting. 
And from this mountaintop, the valleys of 
life are no longer visible. But in the dis- 
tance, separated only by fleecy clouds, we 
already have a vision of the world above and 
nearby we hear the thunderous melody of 
God's redeemed. There will be a new song 
in which Heaven and earth will join with 
God's people in praise and adoration of the 
Crucified One—the risen and glorified Son of 
God and man—our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 


Robert E. Lee—A Hero Even in Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
great many beautiful things have been 
written about Robert E. Lee. He is one 
of the most revered men in our history, 
fully deserving to be called, as he was, 
“the greatest gentleman of them all.” 

New tributes to Lee are being written 
even today. One of the finest I have seen 
recently appeared in the January 1958 
issue of the Joanna Way published by 
and for the employees of Joanna Cotton 
Mills Co. of Joanna, 8. C. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, entitled “Robert E. Lee—A Hero 
Even in Failure,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROBERT E. LEX —A Hero Even In FAILURE 

In his old age, Robert E. Lee wrote these 
pathetic words: “Life is indeed gliding away 
and I have nothing of good to show for mine 
that is past. I pray I may be spared to ac- 
complish something for the benefit of man- 
kind and the honor of God.“ 
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A failure in his own eyes, Lee may be 
Judged by worldly standards as indeed lacking 
in success, for in his most under- 
taking —commanding the Confederate Army 
during the terrible years of the War Between 
the States—he was forced to surrender to 
the enemy, accepting the terms meted out to 
him. Why then does his memory live on, 
honored, revered, and loved not only by the 
southerners whose cause he championed but 
by freedom-loving people all over America 
and the world? 2 

His greatness in defeat, his beautiful 
spirit, his devotion to duty, his kindliness to 
all—these traits lift him above failure in 
Specific undertakings; they set him up as a 
worthy example for su generations; 
they earned for him the title “the greatest 
gentleman of them all,” 

One of the guiding rules of his life was set 
down in a letter to one of his sons: “Duty 


is the sublimest word in our language. Do 
your duty in all things.” 
Another rule for self ent was 


voiced to a mother who brought her baby to 
him to be blessed: “Teach him he must deny 
himself.” Great even in failure, Lee clung 
to the belief that human virtue should be 
equal to human calamity. 

Born to wealth and position, Lee expected 
more of himself than of people of less oppor- 
tunity. He felt that he owed unselfish serv- 
ice to the world. Graduating second in his 
class at West Point, he gave his best to the 
United States Army while he served there. 
Loving the Union and abhorring slavery, he 
still chose to cast his fortune with his home 
State in defense of States rights and against 
Federal intervention in local matters, rather 
than accept the command of the great Army 
of the United States. Though he was a bril- 
liant leader, Lee found the odds against him, 
with a dwindling and weakened army, and 
so he finally surrendered to avoid unneces- 
sary loss of life and suffering. With dignity 
he gained the best possible terms for his men 
and then turned his attention to healing the 
wounds of war and counseling burial of old 
hates and building anew a unified country. 

Jobless after the war, with his fortune 
Swept away and his estate (Arlington) con- 
fiscated by the United States Government, 
Lee nevertheless refused generous offers of 
Cash for use of his name by business con- 
cerns. “My name is not for sale“ was his 
firm reply. 

Sought by Washington College as its presi- 
dent, his thought was not of its poor pay, 
but whether his representing a losing cause 
Would hurt its standing. Convinced that he 
could help this war-weakened institution, he 
gave his all to build it up and to train its 
young students to go forward in hope, with- 
Out bitterness, into life in the new United 
States. His great achievements there were 
Tecognized when his name was added to that 
of another Hlustrious American, and the 
School became Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, which is today one of America’s most 
Outstanding and respected institutions of 
higher learning. 

Buried in a mausoleum in the chapel at 
Washington and Lee University, Lee still in- 
Spires not only the students at the university 
and others who flock to his resting place as 
if it were a shrine but all those who recognize 
the great spirit of this general who lost a war 
‘but won the battle of life through living up 
to the highest ideals and principles. 

Today his guiding principles in life—devo- 
tion to duty, self-denial, modesty, accepting 
blames for errors, kindliness toward all, love 
ot country, love of God—are beacon lights to 
lead succeeding generations to a better life. 
His firm belief in States rights and limiting 
Of Federal power is still sustained, though 
the battie against Federal encroachment on 
oe rights is becoming more difficult year 

year. 

On this 15ist anniversary of his birth—on 
January 19, 1807—<escendants of the loyal, 
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courageous soldiers who loved him dearly 
may take new courage in their determination 
to maintain the sovereignty of States, and 
their local institutions and customs. 

Though loving the United States as did 
Lee, they can turn their backs on Federai 
economic security and handout (as did Lee 
in ending a successful 30-year career with 
the United States Army) and stand proudly 
on the belief that the individual States 
should rule their internal affairs, that the 
Constitution of the United States is the law 
of the land (not the decisions of nine men 
who would put their socialistic judgments 
and sociological experimentations above the 
wisdom and purposes of the Founding Fa- 
thers of our Republic). 

By casting his lot with the South, Lee lost 
his home—Arlington, now a national ceme- 
tery for America's honored war heroes; he 
gave up security in order to espouse a cause 
in which he believed; he rose above defeat 
to live a worthwhile life characterized by in- 
fiuence for good. f 

Where can we find a nobler example on 
which to pattern our lives? 


Conditions in Schools in Portland, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON | i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
my home city of Portland, Oreg., has 
one of the outstanding school systems 
in this Nation. On February 28, 1958, 
an informative and thoughtful address 
was delivered on educational policy to 
the City Club of Portland by Mr. Her- 
bert M. Schwab, Portland attorney, who 
is chairman of the school board of School 
District No. 1, in Portland. 

Mr. Schwab stressed the urgent need 
for high and enlightened standards of 
education in America, and he empha- 
sized that we must challenge the intel- 
lects and capabilities of our most in- 
telligent and brightest students. 

While I do not necessarily agree with 
every phase of Mr. Schwab’s able ad- 
dress, I urge that he be heeded when 
he stresses that quality as well as quan- 
tity must be a goal of the educational 
systems, public and private alike, in our 
great democratic and free Nation. 

I believe that portions of Mr. Schwab's 
able address will interest my colleagues, 
and to make them available, and be- 
cause many of our committees are al- 
ready considering education and Fed- 
eral-aid-to-school bills, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that these portions be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts from the address were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I 

School District No. 1 is one of several hun- 
Gred school districts in Oregon and by far 
the largest; it is a se#-governing body gov- 
erned by seven school directors elected at 
large by the voters of the district on a non- 
partisan ballot to serve on a part-time basis 
without pay. The district is financed largely 
by local property taxes which it has the 
power to levy through its board and in minor 
part by the State basic school support fund 
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(a matter which I would rather not talk 
about after a good lunch). There are cer- 
tain statutory requirements as to curricu- 
lum. For the most part the curriculum is 
the responsibility of the School Board. Ac- 
tually the board only establishes the policy 
and leaves detail and day-to-day operation 
to the superintendent and his staff. 

Our mission is established by State law. 
We must provide classroom education for 
all children from ages 7 through 18 who can 
benefit from education, except those who 
wish to attend private or parochial schools, 
We are equally responsible for the moron, 
the genius, and all between those two ex- 
tremes. 

Our job really breaks down into three 
broad categories—the physical plant, the 
teaching and professional staff, and the cur- 
riculum. I think it fair te say that all three 
were at a low ebb at the end of World War 
II so that is a good place to start. 

In 1946 about 48,000 children were en- 
rolled in Portland public schools—kinder- . 
garten through high school—today there are 
72,000. No new buildings had been erected 
since 1932 and the existing buildings were 
in a state of disrepair for lack of mainte- 
nance. Lighting, flooring and acoustics were 
almost universally very bad. The tag ends 
of prewar building bond issues were still 
outstanding. Since then we have built 25 
new full-size elementary schools, 9 
schools, 3 high schools, 29 major additions 
to elementary schools, 5 major high school 
additions, and we have modernized the 
majority of our pre-depression buildings, 
all at a total cost to date of $54 million. 
This has been done on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
The old bonds have been retired and no 
new ones issued. We don't owe a dime, a 
distinction I understand we share with only 
one other large city system in the country— 
Cleveland, Ohio. Have we wasted money— 
building palaces? I think not. We have 
made some mistakes, of course, but we have 
profited from them. Square-foot costs are 
illusory and misleading. The only true meas- 
ure of building cost is the cost per child 
capacity of an adequate building. Although 
building costs have risen over 40 percent 
since 1946 our cost per child has remained 
almost constant, A U. S. News & World 
Report survey places the average cost per 
child for new school buildings in Oregon 
at $965—in Washington and California about 
$1,350. In Portland the cost is a little higher 
than the Oregon average—this is due in part 
to a very stiff city building code, and in part 
to our firm belief that it is poor economy 
to save $1 in building costs only to spend 
an additional $5 to $10 in maintenance over 
the 50 years or so expérience tells us we 
must use our buildings. 

What about teachers. At the end of 
World War II a teacher started at $1,800 
and could go to a maximum of $3,300 with a 
master’s degree. Staffing the classrooms 
each fall was a nip and tuck affair. We 
gave very little credit salarywise to experi- 
ence gained teaching in other school dis- 
tricts and for the most part the approxi- 
mately 400 new teachers we hired each year 
were without any teaching experience and 
in many cases only partially trained. Em- 
ployment of a certain number of rs 
each year is not only acceptable; it is de- 
sirable—on the other hand, too large a per- 
centage is detrimental., Today a beginner 
with no experience starts at $3,700 for a 185- 
day teaching year and a teacher with 14 
years experience and a master's degree re- 
ceives $6,600 a year. We now give full salary 
credit for teaching experience outside this 
district—something done by few if any other 
large city school districts in the United 
States—and practically without exception we 
are hiring teachers with a minimum of 4 
years of college education. In most cate- 
gories we have more applicants than yacan- 
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cles so that our personnel department can 
pick and choose rather than take anyone who 
comes along. The almost 400 new teachers 
we employed as of last September averaged 
31 years of age and over 5 years of previous 
teaching experience, and our recruiting for 
next year is well ahead of where we were last 
year at the same time, with no diminution 
in quality of personnel. 

1 


Now let's look at the meat of the coconut— 
the curriculum, what we are teaching, how 
well are we teaching it; where have we been, 
why have we been there, and where are we 
going. In this area I doubt if we were any 
worse off at the end of World War I than 
we were at the end of the Civil War. This is 
a Nation of paradoxes so far as education is 
concerned. We revere, almost as an article 
of faith, the proposition that every child ts 
entitled to a formal public school educa- 
tion, yet we have had an anti-intellectual 
tradition. We have always recognized that 
some people are fundamentally superior to 
others in physical abilities, but we have 
steadfastly refused to accept as equally valid 
the fact that there is a tremendous variation 
in mental abilities. In 1913 less than 5 per- 
cent graduated from high school in Portland. 
Now legislation requires that everyone be 
given a high-school education and there is 
the common complaint that high-school 
graduates have deteriorated; they can’t read 
and write. If the concept that all have 
equal mental abilities were correct, this 
would be a valid criticism. It isn't cor- 
rect—education can only develop basic abili- 
ties, not create them. Our legislators can- 
not legislate mental capacity, nor can the 
medical profession inject it in the arm. The 
public schools have done a good job, an ever 
improving one in teaching reading and writ- 
ing. The United States probably always has 
led the world in educating the low average 
and the subnormal child up to his capacity. 
But we cannot change his capacity. 

In terms of educating the top half of our 
society to a point reasonably approximating 
capacity, our American educational system, 
with a few notable exceptions, mostly at the 
college level, has never been very good; cer- 
tainly it has lagged far behind European 
schools. Our educators can be blamed only 
for following the path of least resistance; for 
going along with an anti-intellectual tradi- 
tion, dominant in our society, Things may 
be changing but we have a long way to go. 
For example, the newspapers have been full 
of stories about the gyrations of the Board 
of Trustees of Texas A. and M. college in try- 
ing to fill their football coaching vacancy— 
a job which pays, including perquisites of 
office, a sum reported to be as high as $60,000 
per year. How many people are equally aware 
that Princeton University is trying to increase 
its endowment to the point where it can 
raise full professors’ salaries from $9,200 to 
$10,000 per year? A tremendous affair was 
recently held here for the Oregon Rose Bowl 
team—and don’t misunderstand me; I think 
it was a fine achievement and I think the 
affair was a god idea. But about the same 
time it was anounced that a University of 
Oregon student had won a Rhodes scholar- 
ship—if anybody even bought him a ham- 
burger, I haven't heard about it. 

Statistics show that Reed College turns 
out a larger percentage of graduates who go 
on to get doctor's degrees in science than 
any other college or university in the United 
States, that it has produced one Rhodes 
scholar for every 67 male graduates as against 
a national average of less than 1 in 3,000. 
I haven't heard of any dinners in honor of 
the Reed faculty who coached these winners 
in the intellectual Rose Bowl, and I am cer- 
tain that the same holds true for the facul- 
ties of other colleges in this area who have 
2 notable achievements in the academic 

eld. 
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I don't agree with that small group of 
People who tend to sneer at any organized 
athletic activity. Human beings have bodies 
as well as minds and there is room in a good 
society for the use of both. I do feel, how- 
ever, that in assessing the worth of an 
academic institution we should place first 
things first. 

mr 

Another paradox is our national attitude 
as to the proper function of schools, On 
the one hand we hear that schools should 
cut out frills and get back to fundamentals, 
and on the other hand every pressure group 
with a pet project tries to dump it on the 
schools. We bow our heads in reverence 
before the altar of family sanctity and re- 
sponsibility, while with both hands we try 
to shove more and more of what used to be 
the responsibilities and functions of the 
family into the lap of the schools, some of 
which are cooking, sewing, driver training, 
dental care (not just examining but the 
actual filling of teeth), safety in the use of 
firearms, happy marriage, and so on. I do 
not mean to say that none of of these things 
is worthwhile or that some of them may not 
be proper functions of schools and other pub- 
lic agencies in present-day society. I do 
mean to say by way of quoting Arthur Bestor 
that the main purpose of schools should be 
Intellectual training, not custodial care. 
Bestor, incidentally, is professor of history at 
the University of Illinois. 

An interview with him reported in the 
January 24 issue of U. S. News & World Re- 
port is well worth reading. 

Our real problem in education in the 
United States is to improve the quality. Our 
national obsession with quantity is a detri- 
ment in this regard. Last year 43 percent of 
our Portland high-school graduates enrolled 
in college. This would be a fine record if 
all were qualified both as to desire and ca- 
pacity for 4 years of academic university 
training but it unfortunately is not so. 
Some colleges and universities have been 
complaining about the prepartion of the 
average high-school graduate they receive 
from us, but at the same time they enroll as 
freshmen some students whose records of 
achievement and capacity clearly show them 
to be dubious coliege material at best. To 
this extent educators at both the high school 
and college level have been equally guilty in 
not recognizing that human beings are un- 
equal in capacities and motivation, 

Adm. Hyman Rickover has been much in 
the news lately with regard to his views on 
our educational system. I think he is going 
overboard on some of his ideas; nevertheless, 
I would like to quote from a recent speech 
of his because, while the language may be 
extreme, it points up the problem pretty 
strongly. Here it is: Everything is grist 
to the American educational mill. You, too, 
can have a degree. Every American child 
has the God-given right to march in a com- 
mencement procession, clad in mortarboard 
and academic gown, the rolled-up parchment 
degree clutched in his hot little hand. * * *" 
He went on to say that, “If we fail in our 
hold upon quality, the cherished American 
dream of universal education will degenerate 
into a nightmare. Let us each make a be- 
ginning, however small. It takes but the 
moving of a single pebble to start an aya- 
lanche.” Now I'd like to come back to 
Portiand. Here things are changing—we 
have long since made our beginning. We 
have moved more pebbles than most people 
realize and I think we are gaining the mo- 
mentum necessary to move a lot more in the 
near future. 

Here are some of our achievements of the 
past few years. 

Ten years ago we had no counseling pro- 
gram and had never had one. Let me use 
a friend of mine as an example. In the 
early thirties he entered a Portland high 
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school as a freshman, having graduated from 
a Portland grade school. All that preceded 
him to high school was a form containing 
some statistical information—name, name 
of parents, age, name of elementary school 
from which he graduated. No counselor in- 
terviewed him or aided him in selection of 
courses, There were no counselors. He had 
no official information or contact with any- 
one in the school system with regard to what 
high school had to offer or what it was all 
about. No information concerning the re- 
sults of his I. Q. tests, or aptitude, or 
achievement tests preceded him. The reason 
was simple—no such tests had ever been 
made. Over the last 10 years we have 
developed a testing system whereby every 
child starting in the fourth grade is repeat- 
edly and carefully tested for I. Q., achieve- 
ment, and aptitudes, and a careful anecdotal , 
history is maintained, During eighth grade 
each child and his family receives detailed 
information about what to expect and look 
for in high chool. Every eighth grade class 
is visited by high-school representatives. 
A folder known as the permanent-record file 
containing all of the test scores, grades and 
history precedes each child to his high 
school. Ten years ago this would have been 
useless because no one in the high school 
would have had time to make use of the 
information. Today we average nine coun- 
sellors in each high school, whose jobs are to 
counsel, guide and encourage each child to 
take work commensurate with his capacity, 
interests and aptitudes, and the testing and 
evaluation procedures continue through high 
school. 
Iv 


Ten years ago no one in a high school had 
as his sole duty the job of working with 
classroom teachers as a watchdog of the 
curriculum. Today every high school has an 
additional vice principal whose sole duty is 
in the field of curriculum. In the past few 
years we have trebled the number of books 
in our high-school libraries. 

Let's get back to my friend again. He was 
a good student. He was at the top of his 
class. When he took fourth year English he 
took exactly the same English course as did 
the senior who was at the bottom of his 
class in interest or ability or both. Only 
one fourth-year English course was offered. 
Today things are different. But at the ele- 
mentary and high-school level we are rapid- 
ly expanding a program of separate classes 
for the mentally retarded. This leads to 
better education not only for the other 
pupils but provides a much more satisfactory 
and less frustrating situation for the retard- 
ed. In addition we now have available Eng- 
lish courses r: g from what might be 
termed “bonehead” English for those of 
mediocre capacity or motivation to courses 
in English literature and composition de- 
signed to challenge the interest and capaci- 
ties of those who are both bright and de- 
sirous of learning. The same is true in 
mathematics which has a 2-level system 
running through all 4 years of high school. 
This is true to a lesser degree in othe sub- 
ject matter areas and each year more divi- 
sions of this nature are being accomplished. 

Recently, we had a meeting with the presi- 
dents of nine major collegiate institutions 
of this State to present them with a propo- 
sition involving their cooperation in a thor- 
ough study of our high-school curriculum 
and teaching staff in preparing college- 
bound students for college. Shortly after a 
story about our intentions in this regard 
appeared in the newspapers, and even before 
the invitations to the meeting went out to 
the college presidents, I met Dr. Morgan, 
Odell, the president of Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege on the street. His enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the idea was indicative of the 
desire of his as well as other schools in 
Oregon to improve educational standards. 
The response from the other colleges and uni- 
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versities—namely, Reed, Oregon State, Ore- 
gon. Pacific, Portland State, University of 
Portland, Linfield, and Williamette—was 
equally gratifying. Dr. Meredith Wilson, of 
the University of Oregon, believes such a 
study will improve not only high school 
but college education, too. We are hopeful 
of great things from this project if we can 
obtain adequate financing for it from one 
of the large foundations—and in one way or 
other we are going to see it through. 

With all of this we have only proceeded a 
short distance on a long climb. We have a 
long way to go in expanding the various 
types of classes I have already referred to. 
In addition, our staff is giving serious con- 
sideration to other major changes and inno- 
vations. Here are a few, some of which, at 
least, will probably be put into effect in the 
near future: 

A modified platoon system in the seventh 
and eighth grades dividing those classes into 
faster and slower groups with special teach- 
ers in English and science. 

Algebra classes under special teachers for 
the more able children in all elementary 
schools. 

More foreign language courses at the ele- 
mentary school level for those children able 
to handle them. ° 

Extension of the competitive high school 
Grading system into the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Elimination of automatic promotion and 
diplomas in high school, with diplomas to 
be Issued only to those who obtain passing 
grades in required subjects, and certificates 
of attendance to the others. Distinctive 
types of diplomas which will give special 
recognition to those who do outstanding 
work and take the stiffer academic courses. 

Experimentation with time allotments. 
For instance, instead of all subjects being al- 
lotted 5 periods per week, typing, just for 
example, might be cut to 3 periods per week 
and chemistry raised to 7 periods. 

Elimination or at least minimizing of ac- 
tivities which remove students or teachers 
from their classes. By this I mean such 
things as having choruses sing at luncheon 
meetings of service clubs, students being ex- 
cused from math classes to decorate cafe- 
terias for dances, etc. 

y 


And now lastly a word about the board 
and the superintendent, who are largely re- 
Sponsible for initiating the improvements 
that have taken place and those which I am 
Sure are still to come. In the 8 years I have 
been on the board, almost without excep- 
tion every member from Dorothy Johannsen 
and Jim Yeomans, who have also put in 8 
years, down to Arno Denecke, our newest 
valuable acquisition, has been capable, far- 
Sighted, hardworking, and remarkably im- 
Pervious to the pressures to which the holders 
ot public office are often prone to yield, We 
have no cliques and no personal animosities 
on the board. Each member invariably 
Speaks up for what he thinks is right regard- 
less of whether he is joined by the entire 
board or stands alone, and no matter how 
heated the issue when it is disposed of that's 
the end of it. As for Jack Edwards, ap- 
Pointing him superintendent has proved to 
have been a very wise decision. You have 
heard of President Eisenhower's original 
Cabinet referred to as a bunch of millionaires 
and a plumber. We are proud of the fact 
that the National Merit Scholarship Board, 
in addition to a bunch of millionaires, has as 
& member one school superintendent; namely, 
J. W. Edwards, 
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Moving Against Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
X 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr: SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
Saturday there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald an edi- 
torial entitled “Moving Against Reces- 
sion.” I believe this editorial states the 
Situation as it is, and that it would be 
good reading for everyone. Accord- 
ingly, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOVING AGAINST RECESSION 

At least part of the need in countering 
the recession is to renew confidence in an 
expanding economy. This is in consider- 
able degree a matter of psychological atti- 
tude. One important way to encourage 
confidence is for the Government to con- 
vince the public and business groups that 
it is doing all it can reasonably do quickly 
to combat unemployment and stimulate an 
economic upturn. 

This, as we understand it, is the principal 
purpose of the two resolutions introduced 
by Senate and House Majority Leaders 
JOHNSON and McCormack which are sched- 
uled for Senate hearings on Monday. These 
resolutions call upon the administration to 
expedite urgently needed military and civil 
construction projects. In present circum- 
stances they would not involve additional 
net expenditures. All they would require is 
a speedup in projects that are to be under- 
taken anyhow. 

Such measures are a good kind of eco- 
nomic stimulus, for they tend to have a 
multiple effect. Make-work projects, or 
artificial efforts to rescue particular de- 
pressed industries, are in many instances an 
expensive and dubious method. But where 
military and civil public works needs can be 
met by moving faster, a double purpose is 
served. Senator SPARKMAN’s housing Dill 
and Senator Gore's plan to accelerate Fed- 
eral highway construction are expansions on 
this same idea. 

President Eisenhower had a point in say- 
ing at his news conference that the largest 
impetus must come from consumer spend- 
ing, although we question the wisdom of 
stressing this rather Hooveresque theme. De- 
spite the President’s emphasis, the admin- 
istration has not been inactive; and clearly 
it is dedicated to the use of Governmental 
powers to keep the economy moving forward. 
It is proper that the administration should 
be careful in view of the possibility that, if 
additional expenditures place the budget 
greatly out of balance, inflation may again 
be the big problem. ‘ 

In the meantime, however, there are some 
temporary stimuli that can safely be applied. 
The further easing of interest rates by the 
Federal Reserve Board is probably more sym- 
bolic than substantial, because demand for 
loans has slackened; nevertheless, it is a good 
move. More important, though, is the use 
of governmental programs to meet public 
needs faster. 
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It comes as something of a shock to learn, 
for example, that military expenditure cell- 
ings still are in effect and actually are ham- 
pering procurement in instances in which 
production is ahead of schedule. No doubt 
this is a hangover from the troubles with the 
unrealisticaly low debt ceiling recently 
lifted. In any event, the situation ought to 
be remedied promptly. 

If, beyond such measures, a tax cut seems 
advisable, we should like to see some atten- 
tion given to the removal of nuisance excise 
taxes before there is a general income tax 
reduction. Taxes on automobiles, on trans- 
portation (a relle of wartime when the Gov- 
ernment sought to discourage travel), on 
luggage and the like, might well be lifted. 
It would be unfortunate if such a move were 
viewed merely as an excuse to increase prices. 

Particularly in the automobile industry, 
however, it might herald a needed reduction 
of net prices to customers. 

In any new measures adopted, flexibility 
ought to be the rule. The virtue of the 
Johnson-McCormack proposal is that con- 
struction could be retarded if later condi- 
tions warranted it; this is also the principle 
with the monetary controls exercised by the 
Federal Reserve Board. For the moment, 
the very evidence that the Government was 
moving in determined fashion might turn 
out to be as important as some of the spe- 
cific remedies themselves. 


The Parker Pen Co—A Remarkable 
Business in World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously invited the attention of my 
colleagues to the increasing importance 
of American business operations 
throughout the world. 

Today, for example, I am citing the 
important work of the United States 
Inter-American Council, representing 
leading American businesses in export- 
import trade. = 

Mr. President, we shall soon be discus- 
sing on the floor of the Senate the pro- 
posed extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, We have been talking a great deal 
about unemployment. In evaluating the 
meaning of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
there was brought to my attention a very 
unusual business in my own State, an 
outstanding business known throughout 
the world. 

I refer to the Parker Pen Co., of Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

The name “Parker” stands with other 
leading brand names as one of the most 
universally identified symbols of the 


‘quality of American products. 


In addition to the acceptance on the 
American scene, the Parker pen has won 
for itself a unique business niche | 
throughout the world. 
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The Parker Pen Co. advertises in no 
Jess than 1,700 newspapers of the world; 
in 42 languages, It has 89 distributors 
in all parts of the globe. 

Here, therefore, is a splended example 
of American free enterprise at work; 
growing, selling more and more of its 
products, establishing mutually profit- 
able business relations in country after 
country. 

In each country, in its advertising and 
public relations program, it has due rec- 
ognition of local interests, local needs, 
national cultural patterns, and the like. 

I send to the desk two fine articles 
written by the chairman of the company, 
Mr. Kenneth Parker. These articles 
were published in the March 4 and 
March 5 issues of the Christian Science 
Monitor. I ask unanimous consent that 
both articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 4, 1958] 
UNITED STATES FOUNTAIN Pens SELL ro Lion’s 
SHARE OF WORLD MARKETS ; 

(Eorron's Nore.—The Christian Science 
Monitor invited Kenneth Parker, chairman 
of the board of the Parker Pen Co., to tell its 
readers about his firm, one of the oldest and 
largest producers of fountain pens in the 
world. Today, in the first of four articles, 
Mr. Parker outlines the growth in the use of 
this writing tool.) 

(By Kenneth Parker, chairman, Parker 

Pen Co.) 

JANESVILLE, W1s.—In a world that is grow- 
ing ever more literate, the American pen has 
made its mark. Just as the people of the 
world look to France for perfume, Britain 
for woolens, Switzerland for watches, they 
look to the United States for sure writing 
equipment. Estimates place America's share 
of the world market as high as 75 percent. 

Travelers tell us that the brand name 
„Parker“ ranks with Singer, Ford, and Coca- 
Cola as one of the most seen and universally 
used of America's commercial terms. It is 
listed in the dictionary of one Far Eastern 
country. It is spelled Parker“ and "Parcher" 
by imitators in Japan, Italy, and elsewhere. 
The Soviets have a Parker copy called Len- 
ingrad. Our particular experience symbol- 
izes the extent of the dominance of the Amer- 
ican pen. 

It is improbable that the founder of the 
Parker Pen Co. envisioned this development 
when he introduced his first fountain pen 
70 yearsago. Fountain pens were the special 
property of the gentry at that time, although 
steel pens had been introduced into the 
American scene by one Peregrin Williamson 
in 1809 and fountain pens made their appear- 
ance 80 or 90 years ago. 

‘Till the turn of the century, they had many 
shortcomings. One of them was that they 
had to be filled with an eyedropper. As 
recently as 40 years ago a scant 5 percent of 
the literate population of the United States 
owned fountain pens. 

PORTABILITY NEEDED 

In a dynamic and mobile society, however, 
the need for a writing instrument with its 
own portable ink supply persisted. The early 
fountain pen makers, including my father, 
George S. Parker, strove ceaselessly to per- 
fect a pen which would: (1) carry a goodly 
supply of ink and (2) release it only upon 
the wish of the writer. That is to say, lt 
should not leak, 

Early inventions gave fountain pens a de- 
gree of reliability. Yet progress was slow; 
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our first year to exceed a million dollars in 
sales volume came in 1910, 22 years after 
entering into business, 

The use of fountain pens was stimulated 
during World War I by the letter writing 
of soldiers away from home. Our company 
brought out a sturdy little unit which car- 
ried small pellet of ink crystals which could 
be inserted into the pen barrel. By adding 
water, the soldier-owner could make his own 
ink even in the trenches, This trench pen 
won legions of friends. By 1920 annual 
fountain-pen sales for the industry were 
about 1 million units. 

Many improvements had meanwhile been 
made on the early fountain pens. An im- 
portant one was the side-lever-filling 
method. But it took a rather more dramatic 
product to bring the American fountain pen 
forcefully to the attention of the consuming 


public. Such a product made its appearance 
in 1921. It was called the Parker Duofold 
pen, 


COLOR INTRODUCED 


The Duofold had dash where its predeces- 
sors were severe or painfully ornate. It was 
orange-red in color, formidable in size, and 
boasted a large, gold point in an era when 
Spencerian and Palmer penmanship were 
important to millions, Furthermore, it was 
virtually unbreakable. United States foun- 
tain-pen production rose from a million to 
25 million annually in the first half of the 
twenties. 

At the same time, American writing in- 
struments began in earnest to capture the 
foreign market. We augmented our capa- 
bility abroad by establishing plants in Can- 
ada and England in 1923-24. Now a dozen 
subsidiary companies—including newly pur- 
chased Eversharp Pen Co.—join the parent 
operation in serving 157 distributors in every 
free land in the world, More than half of 
our sales volume derives from overseas sales. 

A source of satisfaction in the writing in- 
dustry is the knowledge that the pen often 
participates in historical events. President 
Eisenhower (then general of the Army) com- 
pleted armistice formalities for the war in 
Europe with his 51“ pen. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur used Admiral Nimitz’s Parker 
Duofold pen to sign the armistice with Japan 
on the deck of the Missouri, Gen, Mark W. 
Clark used a similar model in Korea at Pan- 
munjom. The charter of the newest nation 
in Asia, the Malayan Federation, was vali- 
dated by sultans using Parker pens. 

Arabs have used fountain pens to sign 
blood agreements; businessmen to ratify in- 
ternational trade documents; movie stars to 
autograph boiled shirt fronts; students to 
complete theses. To each, primary features 
of the fountain pen were its dependability 
and ability to provide personalized hand- 


writing. 
BALLPOINT BOOM 


Outstanding in an industry noted for its 
competitive zest is the ballpoint pen seg- 
ment. Ball pens date back to 1888 when the 
idea of rolling ink on paper was first made 
known by Inventor J. J. Loud in his United 
States patent No. 392, 046. Virtually nothing 
was done about the ball pen by Loud or any- 
one else in this country until 1945, however. 
Since then the ball pen has altered the in- 
dustry's makeup by adding a practical tool 
for casual notetaking. 

From 1940 to 1951 the Industry grew in 
number of participants, unit production, and 
in dollar value. In 1940 there were approxi- 
mately 75 companies. By 1951 some 250 con- 
cerns manufactured or assembled end prod- 
ucts. 

In 1939 the industry produced 73,500,000 
units, In 1947 this had grown to 149,500,000 
units. 

Likewise, production value increased from 


_ & 1939 figure of $21,744,000 to a 1947 figure of 


$137,574,000. Starved markets, the rising 
fountain pen (particularly the 51) and the 
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ball pen combined to cause this growth. The 
hall pen caused a stir beyond its functional 
performance and merit at war's end, perhaps 
becaused it looked unusual. An old standby, 
the pen, had supposedly changed. The fact 
that early ballpoint models hardly wrote 
did not seem to dampen the ardor of con- 
sumers on the hunt for something new. 
DEVELOPMENT AWAITED 

By 1945 we had been looking into the ball- 
point matter in research for a couple of years, 
but pending development of a genuinely 
sound product, decided to pass. When buyers 
put the early postwar models to the writing 
test, the item skidded, literally and figura- 
tively. The priced moved, it is said from 
$12.50 to less than 50 cents in 50 months. 

Ball points retained an ill repute until new 
inks, better quality control, and popular 
pricing entered the picture in the early fifties. 
In 1954 we had the ball pen we wanted and 
introduced our Jotter, which featured a 
choice in point sizes, large capacity, and 
rotating writing cartridges. 

Daniel Parker should be credited with pro- 
viding the impetus for Parker's ballpoint 
pen. Recently a textured ball was perfected 
eliminating the old consumer complaint 
about ball points skipping on the slick writ- 
ing surfaces offered by cheeks, postcards, 
photos, and hand-soiled paper. 

Where the fountain pen offered distinction 
and a finer kind of handwriting, the ball 
point offered convenience. Both types will 
be with us for the forseeable future. 

The most significant innovation in foun- 
tain pens in the past few years has been the 
capillary pen, a self-filling, higher-priced 
product. The Parker 61 capillary pen re- 
quired 12 years to perfect, startling penmen 
the world over with its use of the age-old 
principle of capillary attraction for filling 
purposes, and a new ink-shedding material 
which allows it to emerge from ink bottles 
clean and dry. 

Milestones in our progress include: first 
slip-on cap (1898), clip added to pen for 
secure carriage (1916), colored pens (1921), 
desk fountain pen sets (1926), a pen-cleaning 
ink (1931), dry-writing 51 pen (1941), 
liquid lead pencil (1955), self-filling 61 pen 
(1956), and textured ball pen (1957). 
PARKER PEN Co. PUSHES SALES ON GLOBAL 

MARKET FRONT— FOREIGN TRADE Impact ON 

UNITED States ECONOMY CITED 


(Epvrror’s Norx.— How the Parker Pen Co.'s 
foreign marketing program developed and 
what it has meant in trade and mutual un- 
derstanding is discussed in the third article 
of this series written in response to an in- 
vitation from the Christian Science Monitor 
by Kenneth Parker, chairman of the firm's 
board.) — 
(By Kenneth Parker, chairman, Parker Pen 

Co.) 

JANESVILLE, Wis.—We are inclined to view 
the world as a giant market place. We do 
this without misgivings as we concomitantly 
hold the view that trade, free and untram- 
meled. is a key to world peace. 

Without existing trade of consumer goods 
between the United States and its allles, the 
character of everyday American life would 
change radically. 

We would have to do without such food- 
stuffs as cocoa, chocolate, mustard, olives, 
tuna fish, figs, and bananas. Aluminum 
would be scarce; so would telephones, radios, 
and television sets, Cars would be hard to 
come by since they utilize more than 30 dif- 
ferent imported materials. In addition, 
some of the minerals we use to keep our in- 
dustries running are imported, too. Finally, 
our national employment and income would 
suffer seriously. 

In fact, two-way trade with other nations, 
with an advantage and a profit at both ends 
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is the only really practicable way I can visual- 
ize to attain peace on this earth. 

Two individuals, or two communities, or 
two nations, who mutually profit from trad- 
ing with each other, do not tend to quarrel or 
go to war. Whether one sells pens, time- 
pieces, or oil pumps on an international scale, 
the above reasoning is apt to evolve. So, for- 
eign trade has become an integral part of 
the extensive corporate structure known as 
Parker Pen. This was not by accident. It 
came from careful design. 


MULTILINGUAL PENS 


There's a local aphorism around Parker 
which runs something like this: “Our pens 
can write in any language in the world.” 
Word play aside, that is true because Parker 
pens can be found all over the world in the 
hands of princes and kings, farmers and me- 
Chanics, secretaries and business tycoons, 
regardless of what language they write, This 
is the result of a steady, conscientious effort 
to travel the world in search of customers. 

The company founder, George S. Parker, 
began these Odyssean ventures. He traveled 
for 30 years into markets then virginal and 
underdeveloped. Thirty-nine times I have 
found myself on long trips abroad. Our 
global sales and advertising vice president, 
Frank W. Matthay, has in the past 30 years 
journeyed three times around the world and 
made over 40 individual trips to Europe and 
South America. 


Even today this policy predominates. In 


fact, Daniel Parker, executive vice president, 
spent most of January in Europe, George 
Parker, another grandson of the founder and 
also foreign-sales director, has recently made 
several European trips. 

Such examples represent Parker manage- 
Ment’s acute interest in the foreign-sales 
System. Parker also sends out travelers from 
the Janesville, Wis., and London, England, 
Offices who continuously act to service our 
distributors and report back with their find- 

gs. 

Janesville, Wis., may appear to be an un- 
likely location for a foreign-trade center, but 
it is constantly being fed with accurate, up- 
to-date information about worid-market 
conditions. 


PROVINCIALISM UNLIKELY 


In fact, it has been said that some of our 
People know the streets of Hong Kong, Paris, 
and Johannesburg better than those of near- 
by places. We could not be accused, it is 
Safe to say, of making provincial pens. 

Speaking of Janesville, Parker has an un- 
Pretentions bit of ground there which fur- 
ther helps to dramatize this respect for in- 
ternational trade. We call it our path of 
nations. 

Implanted there, fronting our newly con- 
structad manufacturing plant, are 85 large 
Stones from countries round the world. For 
each polished stone there is also the appro- 
Priate flag of that nation. On each of the 
National holidays of each country, their re- 
Spective flag is fown in tribute. 

That means, in our own way, we help ob- 
serve Japan's Adult Day (January 15), Bur- 
ma's Full Moon of Kasan (May 13), and Rho- 
desla's Boxing Day (December 26). Even 
though these holidays may have strange- 
Sounding names, they are just as revered in 
their own countries as are America’s Thanks- 
sung, Labor Day, or Washington's Birth- 

ay. 
COHESIVE ORGANTZATION 


Too, Parker's administrative organizational 
Structure is arranged to emphasize global 
Cohesiveness rather than separate entities 
Operating autonomously, Seven men—¢alled 
the international management staff—coordi- 
Nate and advise the various segments of the 

ker business network. Each man is an 
expert in hie field: manufacturing, finance, 
Sales and advertising, law, and so on. 
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The origin of such a foreign marketing 
program developed after the turn of the cen- 
tury. Attracted by advertising in American 
magazines, George S. Parker began receiving 
queries from overseas distributors. In 1903, 
Christian Olsen of Denmark was awarded 
the first foreign distributorship. Today, his 
son continues an unbroken string of years 
as Parker's representative in that area, 

Such loyalty, spurred by mutually success- 
ful business dealings, is recurrent among the 
other 88 distributors who span the globe. 
A. William Zecha of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia joined in the Parker association in 1916. 
(His sons have taken on-the-job business 
training at our offices in Janesville during re- 
cent years.) William R. Rikkers, distributor 
in the Netherlands since 1925, is another 
example of a long-time Parker representative. 

In fact, the average tenure among our 89 
distributors is 20 years. This helps illustrate 
that Parker's relationship with its designated 
representatives in foreign lands is more than 
a mere business partnership. It is formed 
on personal relationships imbued with trust 
and appreciation of one another. 


SALES PROBLEMS VARIED 


Unfortunately, there is and was no stand- 
ard formula for merchandising in these many 
countries. Each presented its own challenge; 
each had its own advertising and marketing 
idiosyncrasies. A4 

In some countries, point-of-purchase ma- 
terlals are the main method of promotion. 
In others, radio is the dominant force. 
Print advertising in certain lands cannot 
contain the heads or faces of drawn charac- 
ters due to ethnic customs. Language, natu- 
rally, is the largest single obstacle to foreign 
advertising and is therefore employed with 
extreme care. Advertising agencies and lan- 
guage translation centers are selected for 
strategic market locations. Naturally, the 
local distributor is instrumental in develop- 
ing merchandising policy, too. 

The result is that Parker foreign adver- 
tising appears in over 1,700 newspapers, in 
42 languages, and costs over $2 million each 
year. Today, Parker competes to hold its 
position as the world's largest manufacturer 
of writing instruments. Our market place 
has been the world, and, for the moment, our 
pen is mightier than the rest. I say for the 
moment because ours is a dynamic industry 
with competition vying for every market and 
every sale. 


Tribute to Citizens of New Hampshire 
Who Served at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Clayton 
M. *Wallace, executive director of the 
National Temperance League and a citi- 
zen of New Hampshire, represented Gov. 
Lane Dwinell at the New Hampshire 
State Sunday service in the Washington 
Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge on 
Sunday, March 2. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the thoughtful remarks which 
Mr. Wallace made at this service be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Scripture reading; Acts 17: 1-9; text, verse 
6, These men who have turned the world 
upside down.” 
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Iam honored to represent Gov. Lane Dwin- 
ell, of New Hampshire, here today and to 
speak in memory of those sons of the Granite 
State who served their State and their Na- 
tion during the rigors of the winter at Val- 
ley Forge. 

I am honored to speak at this spot made 
sacred to all Americans by those common 
soldiers who survived cold and hunger and 
lack of clothing and shelter as they proved 
to the world the sincerity of their devotion 
to the principles for which they fought— 
freedom from tyranny, and their inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Most of us are familiar with the story 
of the Apostle Paul at Athens as told in 
the 17th chapter of Acts. Paul, speaking in 
the Areopagus told the Athenians that they 
were a very religious people, for in addition 
to the altars for all known gods they had 
erected one to an unknown God, just to 
be sure they had overlooked no one. Paul 
proclaimed that unknown God—the God who 
made the world and everything in it. In 
the earlier part of the same chapter is a story 
with which some of us are less familiar. It 
tells of Paul and Silas in the Jewish syna- 
gogue at Thessalonica, preaching the strange 
new Christian gospel. After 3 weeks some 
of the Jews became disturbed and stirred 
up the rabble against them, attacking the 
house of Jason where they were staying. 
And when they could not find Paul and Silas 
they dragged Jason and some of the brethren 
before the city authorities saying: “These 
men who have turned the world upside down 
have come here also, and Jason has received 
them; and they are all acting against the 
decrees of Caesar, saying that there is an- 
other king, Jesus.“ 

Paul and Silas, preaching the new gospel, 
telling the Thessalonians about the Christ 
who came that all men might have life and 
might have it more abundantly, who taught 
that God is our Father and all men are 
brothers, who taught that the great com- 
mandment is to love the Lord our God with 
all our heart and soul and mind and strength, 
and our neighbor as ourselves, who came to 
give his life as the Saviour of the world— 
Paul and Silas—preaching these things, were 
to those early Jews “these men who have 
turned the world upside down.” Their whole 
religious world was upset and overthrown by 
this revolutionary new gospel. Their relig- 
ious status quo was threatened. So Paul 
and Silas found their lives in danger and 
left the city under cover of darkness to carry 
the gospel of Beroea and Athens. 

“These men who have turned the world 
upside down.“ How aptly that phrase de- 
scribes those who come with new ideas, new 
truths, new convictions. And always, those 
who defend the status quo charge them with 
being “these men who have turned the world 
upside down.” 

And now we come to Valley Forge in that 
rugged winter of 1777-78, a winter as severe 
as the one we have been experiencing this 
year. But we have taken it in insulated 
homes with modern heating and warm cloth- 
ing and with every creature comfort. They 
took it with scanty, bad food, and ragged 
clothing and poor shelter and bare feet and 
sickness and no pay—for long, cold, weary 
months. Just stood and took it—an en- 
dured. Can these ragged soldiers at Valley 
Forge be called men who have turned the 
world upside down? Indeed, they can—for 
they were the very backbone of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. They were the hard core— 


_ the fighting heart—and came out from the 


slush and freeze and hunger of Valley Forge 
to bring victory for the new Nation. They 
were the dynamic force of the American 
Revolution. For what is a revolution if it 
is not a turning upside down—an overthrow 
of the status quo—the forceful coming of 
a new day and a new age. These, too, were 
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men who turned the world upside down, and 
brought into being the first great democratic 
Nation—our own United States. 

What a debt of gratitude we Americans 
owe to those ancestors of ours of 180 years 
ago for the Nation and the heritage and the 
blessings which are ours today—these men 
of the revolution—these men of Valley 
Forge—these men who turned the world up- 
side down in their time. 

And down through these 180 years have 
come new men who have turned the world 
upside down—over slavery, in the Civil War— 
to save democracy in the two World Wars, 
And our men of science have turned the 
world upside down, conquering the atom 
itself. Until today we have the men who 
with the power of the atom, can literally 
turn the world upside down—and inside 
out—into total oblivion. With our scien- 
tific minds and our industrial skill and our 
military might we have piled up enough 
atomic destructive power to totally destroy 
our green and lovely planet together with 
every living thing. We live today in a bal- 
ance of terror because of the stockpiling of 
nuclear materials—in the stark fear that as 
the result of an accident, or the order given 
by an enraged or drunken dictator, our world 
may be literally turned upside down—devas- 
tated—seared—destroyed by nuclear power 
in the hands of madmen. 

Shortly after the first A-bombs were 
dropped on Japan, I recall speaking in New 
Hampshire of the dawn of the atomic age, 
and of expressing the hope that there would 
be rapid development of atomic power for 
peaceful purposes. I remember pointing out 
that man had reached that period in history 
where he could go on to total destruction of 
his world or could harness the power of the 
atom for peaceful purposes—using it to free 
all men from poverty and famine. Atomic 
power could bring us total oblivion or a new 
era of peace and prosperity and freedom and 
brotherhood around the world. That was 
where we stood a dozen years ago. 

Where do we find ourselves today? What 

have we made toward peace? We 
have done some work around the world in 
promoting atoms for peace. We have made 
atomic or nuclear materials available and 
certain countries for power development and 
for medical and industrial research. But 
seemingly far more than 90 percent of our 
money, time, energy, and thought related to 
atomic matters has gone into military chan- 
nels. We have stockpiled nuclear bombs and 
warheads at strategic spots around the world. 
We have built giant B-52's capable of flying 
H-bombs to any part of the world. We are 
keeping dozens of these great jets, loaded 
with H-bombs, constantly in the air, around 
the clock, alert against any surprise attack, 
and ready to carry their megatons of destruc- 
tion to Russia on instant notice. 

We find our newspapers and magazines full 
of talk about missiles and launching pads 
and liquid fuels and solid propellants and 
Thor and Jupiter and Atlas and Polaris mis- 
siles in the mad race for the ultimate weapon 
which can carry its mass of destructive force 
at meteoric speed straight to the heart and 
homeland of Russia. We talk of launching 
sites in England and elsewhere, We push 
for atomic-powered submarines which can 
launch Polaris missiles from under water, 
close to hostile shores. And by the same 
token, we live in constant fear of the Russian 
fleet of 400 submarines capable of bringing 
death-dealing loads of underwater missiles 
straight to our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

On February 2C, 1958, Senator Herman TAL- 
MADGE, of Georgia, inserted Into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a 2\4-page article entitled 
“Inside the H-Bomb Plant,“ written by the 
noted author, reporter, and commentator, 
Henry J. Taylor, who is presently serving this 
Nation as Ambassador to Switzerland. De- 
scribing the hydrogen-bomb plant in South 
Carolina as the largest construction achieve- 
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ment ever undertaken in the history of the 
world, Mr. Taylor says: “Every ounce of 
thought, every ton of steel or brick or mor- 
tar was put there to preserve the peace— 
peace for mankind everywhere by making the 
United States so strong that there can be no 
war.“ 

And yet the threat of war does hang over 
us, year after year, like Damocles’ sword. 
And we continue in the mad race for more 
military might, more military money, and 
more missiles, apparently oblivious to the 
fact that today nobody can win a nuclear 
war. How important that we remember what 
Martin Niemoller said in 1954 about our wea- 
pons of mass destruction and our prepara- 
tions for total war, “the conqueror will not be 
the heir but in the last minute of that war 
he will perish with his opponent who was 
the defeated one. War is no longer good or 
bad, just or unjust. However you look at it. 
war under these circumstances is madness, 
Madness cannot be characterlzed by good or 
bad or just or unjust. There is no just 
madness and no unjust madness, no good 
madness and no bad madness, Madness is 
simply madness.” : 

The famous German submarine com- 
mander goes on to say: “War is no longer a 
means of settling disputes. War is heading 
headlong for destruction. Reason, therefore, 
says there must not be any war. Unfortu- 
nately, while man is a reasoning creature, he 
is not always a reasonable one, and so war can 
happen by itself, if we do not watch out. We 
have to work for peace if we want to prevent 


war.“ 


Thus we find ourselves today teetering on 
the edge of massive destruction because of 
these men who have turned the world up- 
side down through the discovery of atomic 
and nuclear power and the production in 
thousands of A- and H-bombs. Where do 
we go from here? To total oblivion—or into a 
world of peace and brotherhood and mutual 
progress and prosperity? 

I believe that in the face of the utter fu- 
tility of our present situation we are coming 
slowly to realize that the solution of our 
world's problems lies not in physical but in 
spiritual force. How encouraging is the re- 
cent statement of Dr. Dahlberg, president of 
the National Council of Churches that “in- 
stead of massive retaliation we should have 
massive reconciliations”—a turning from 
physical to spiritual force. In these recent 
days with much talk of the ICBM as the ulti- 
mate weapon, it is being said that the ulti- 
mate weapon is the mind of man. If this be 
true, isn't it equally true that the ultimate 
instrument of peace is the heart of man? 

The ultimate instrument of peace is the 
heart of man—the heart, the soul, that part 
of our being which is our real self, our atti- 
tudes, our intentions, our hopes, our de- 
sires—all these are what we mean by the 
heart of man. The heart of man is the 
ultimate instrument of peace, It is a matter 
of getting our hearts right with God— 
right with our fellowmen, with such patience 
and understanding and wisdom and toler- 
ance that men will learn at long last to dwell 
together in unity. 

Martin Niemoller, a great war hero as well 
as a great Christian, has said: Christianity 
is not the hope of the world. Christ is the 
hope of the world, We may even say that 
Christianity has been a doom to the world 
for the last 2,000 years, not because of Christ 
but because of the so-called Christians who 
quoted Christ but did not follow him. 

“Christ has said clearly that the only 
means of overcoming enmity is by friendli- 
ness, that the bad can be overcome only 
by good and not by retaliation. That was 
Gandhi's way of renunication of force. He 
has demonstrated that in a hopeless situa- 
tion other means than violence can be de- 
vised to achieve something for the bettering 
of this world of ours. I do not see in the 
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New Testament any encouragement for the 
use of force." 

Here is one more significant statement of 
Niemoller: The way of Christ is not to de- 
mand but to offer peace. And the way to 
put into action the love of Christ is to love 
our enemies. That is not just a sentimental 
matter but that is the way God brings about 
the good things in his world and develop- 
ment for the better among the human beings 
on this globe.“ 

A few months ago I read a nine-word sen- 
tence from Mazzini, the great Italian leader, 
which has been going through my mind ever 
since. Mazzini says: “The man who spirit- 
ualizes democracies will save the world.” 
What we need then is to find or raise up not 
one man but millions of men whose hearts 
are right, who will work at this all-im- 
portant task of spiritualizing democracy. 
Democracy, we are persuaded, is the ideal 
form of government. Its superiority over 
dictatorship is evident daily. But democ- 
racy can only succeed if it is spiritualized— 
if it represents the hearts and hopes of man- 
kind. When a democracy becomes mechani- 
cal and secular it is doomed. It is therefore 
so terribly true today that the men who 
epiritualize democracy—make it live with 
brotherhood and good will—these are the 
men who will save the world. 

Who are these men who will spiritualize 
democracy? Are they not the same sort of 
men as Paul and Silas at Thessalonika, who 
preached and lived the new way which Jesus 
brought to earth—and the new Command- 
ment He gave to us—to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart and soul and mind 
and strength, and our neighbor as our- 
selves? 

What are some of the specific things which 
we must do as we work at this task of 
spiritualizing democracy? We must accept 
the responsibility of citizenship as Christian 
responsibilities. We must help the rest of 
the world understand that at heart we are 
not. a militaristic nation but are working 
sincerely, in the words of President Eisen- 
hower, to “wage total peace.” 

We must push forward to end nuclear tests 
by international agreement, and take fur- 
ther steps toward world disarmament now, 
instead of spreading nuclear weapons among 
all our allies. We need to make greater use 
of the United Nations in the area of inspec- 
tion of nuclear arms and in the control of 
space. As we grow out of the atomic age and 
into the space age let our first.steps out into 
the universe be steps of peaceful explora- 
tion—not of military conquest. 

Let us use the huge sums which can be 
saved by banning nuclear tests, for technical 
assistance in the Middle East and India and 
the Far East and in Africa where new nations 
need our democratic experience and techni- 
cal help. And let us work at this matter of 
brotherhood by greatly increasing intercul- 
tural programs of study and travel by stu- 
dents, farmers, teachers, business people to 
and from America and all parts of the world. 

We need to spend more, not less, for for- 
elgn aid. We need to separate our military 
assistance from our nonmilitary expendi- 
tures. We need a bold, imaginative new 
program of technical assistance—making our 
agricultural and industrial skills available 
to all peoples who want and need them—in a 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. These are 
some of our great opportunities in the realm 
of spiritualizing democracy today at the 
dawn of the space age. 

The men who will save our fear-torn world 
today are the men who will spiritualize de- 
mocracy—who will turn our world upside 
down into a new day of peace and brother- 
hood, The ultimate instrument for peace 
is the heart of man. I challenge you to be- 
lieve this and to work with all diligence at 
the all-important task of spiritualizing de- 
mocracy. I challenge you to become one of 
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the men who will turn our world upside 
down into a new world of massive recon- 
Ciliation and total peace. 


Evils of School Desegregation Costly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “The Evils of School Desegregation 
Are Proving Increasingly Costly,” and 
Published in the Anderson, S. C., Inde- 
ioe and Daily Mail of February 20, 

8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Evies or SCHOOL DESEGREGATION ARE 

PROVING INCREASINGLY COSTLY 

The spotlight again is briefly focused on 
Little Rock’s unforunate Central High School. 
One of the nine Negroes attending school 
there under protection of Federal bayonets 

been expelled. 

This Negro girl has been involved in several 
Incidents, Because of her several white stu- 
dents have been expelled or have quit school. 

Now that the incidents have caught up 
With her the girl's mother is planning to take 
the case to the Federal courts. That should 
Prove interesting. If a Federal judge can 
dictate handling of discipline in a school, 
then we will have reached the end of liberty 
in this Republic. 

Meanwhile, in the schools of New York City 
more violence has occurred in the past few 
Weeks than ever threatened in Little Rock, 
No Federal troops have been sent into Nw 
York, however, since desegregation there has 
the trappings of legality, 

1 New, York newspapers, top educators, poli- 

and other leaders generally have 
8ingerly skirted mentioning one of the basic 
causes of the crime and disorder in their 
8choole—this cause being mixing of the races 
in the classrooms. 

A thoroughly developed report on the sit- 
uatlon by the Wall Street Journal, however, 
approaches the issue with more than usual 
Sandor. The findings are alarming and the 
Proposed remedies would be startling, in- 
deed, proposed in South Carolina. 

B To quote 

rt: 

“For one thing, the highly sensitive race 

e is of importance, because many school 
People say discipline has deteriorated most 
im areas of Negro concentration. Signifi- 
Cantly, the most violent opposition to the 
New York suspensions (640 school trouble- 
Makers have been suspended) has come from 

ew York Negro leaders such as Democratic 

Mgressman Apam CLAYTON POWELL, who 
called them a form of nazism.” (POWELL 
®Upported Eisenhower in 1958.) 

At Commerce and other difficult schools, 
Minority groups present a special problem. 
: There's just no denying that Negroes in 
Particular are our major shoulders,” says a 

rooklyn principal, 

New York school authorities have en- 


šen sent out out appeals to the city's 40,000 
chers to volunteer to staff difficult 
schools, many of which are in all-Negro 
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neighborhoods. Some officials say he got 
25 replies, some say 40. Says a New York 
Negro leader: The failure of Jansen’s appeal 
shows the extent of discrimination in the 
city.” Comments a Harlan teacher: “Word 
has gotten around just to show how bad 
things are.” 

Now for one of the proposed remedies, 
unheard of in South Carolina or any other 
segregated State: the expansion of the so- 
called 600 schools. ` 

These special schools—and there are al- 
ready 16 in New York City—are set up to 
serve pupils who are violent, have criminal 
backgrounds or otherwise demonstrate anti- 
social behavior; i. e., they are punks and 
hoodiums. 

The 600 school is so-named because the 
cost per pupil averages about $600 a year as 
against $400 at the conventional junior high 
school or $475 at a high school. 

The punks and hoodlums infesting New 
York schools aren't restricted to Negroes, of 
course. The ratio is high among the whites. 
The situation is aggravated however, when 
the two are mixed in a school—even if the 
percentage is only 1 percent. That 1 per- 
cent, schoolmen say, can prove exceedingly 
costly in time and effort devoted to trying 
to keep. order. 

On the record it is apparent that in the 
South the segregated-sehool systems are far 
more peaceful than New York's mixed schools 
or the enforced mixed situation in Little 
Rock. This means that they are more effi- 
cient in getting down the real job, which is 
the education of both races. 

At the same time, southern schools are 
not without their punks and hoodlums and 
the problem tends to grow. There are in- 
stances of youths being sentenced by the 
courts to attend school. This poses a two- 
sided problem for school officials and 
teachers. , Y 

On the one hand, some so sentenced may 
be salvaged. That's the hope. On the other 
hand, there's always the danger that one 
bad apple may spread the disease of punkism 
among other pupils. No one has come up 
with an answer. 

Meanwhile, with bayonet-toting troops 
standing guard in Little Rock and armed 
policemen patrolling New York's schools, 
there is some measure of gratification that in 
Anderson and elsewhere in South Carolina 
and the other segregated States the empha- 
sis continues on improved learning and not 
on how to prevent bloodshed in the class- 
room. 


Journeys To Great Homes—Henry Hast- 
ings Sibley, Minnesota Governor Who 
Built His Own Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HN. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled “This Minnesota Gov- 
ernor Built His Own Home,” written by 
Louise Hubbard and published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Saturday, March 8, 1958. The article 
refers to the history of the State of Min- 
nesota. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


\ 
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JOURNEYS To Great Homes—Tuts MINNESOTA 
Governor BUILT His Own HOME 


(By Loulse Hubbard) 


Henry Hastings Sibley, son of Chief Justice 
Solomon Sibley, was only 23 years old when 
he was made a partner in the American Fur 
Co. and placed in charge of their Northwest 
Territorial post at Mendota in 1834. Edu- 
cated as a lawyer in his birthplace, Detroit, 
Mich., he found an outdoor life which offered 
more adventure. 

The youth's first year was spent in learning 
the language of the Sioux Indians with whom 
he traded, winning their friendship, and 
establ his unquestioned authority. 
The latter was aided by an impressive badge 
worn as justice of the peace—an appointment 
received from Governor Chambers, of Iowa. 

In 1835 young Sibley built his home, and 
its magnificence (for the times) was a psy- 
chological factor in his business and political 
success. There were no carpenters in the 
entire area, so the job had to be done with 
the help of Canadian voyageurs, trappers, and 
Indians, These amateurs were an ingenious 
lot and the finished product, the first stone 
house erected in Minnesota, is an ambitious 
piece of architecture. 

The men quarried limestone from Pike 
Island and cemented the blocks together with 
mud from the river. They cut laths from 
willows and rushes, weaving them into shape 
with reeds and grasses. They chopped down 
great trees for the braces, joists, and beams, 
joining.them with wooden pegs. Floors, 
windowsills, and doors were handmade, and 
the roof was covered with split clapboards. 
The interior was plastered with a combina- 
tion of mud and clay mixed with straw. 

The original building consisted of 6 rooms 
on 2 floors with a basement and attic. The 
basement held a long kitchen-dining room 
with an enormous fireplace, and two smaller 
rooms with rounded ceilings. These were 
packed with ice—an early version of a deep 
freeze for storing food. Drainage of melting 
water was accomplished by a wooden trough 
leading to the river below. 

Sibley used the front room on the first 
floor as an office and store. He kept a sup- 
piy of equipment needed by the settlers, and 
trinkets which appealed to his Indian cus- 
tomers. The first safe to be built in the 
northwest stood in one corner, a box made 
of solid oak planks bound with iron bars. 

An outside stairway led to the second 
floor where Sibley had a storeroom for furs, 
his own bedroom and a guest room. How- 
ever, he provided for his friends, the trap- 
pers and Indians, by putting in an inside 
stairs to the third floor so that they could 
always have shelter any time they desired. 
The door was never locked. 

For 8 years Sibley and his mulatto cook 
maintained bachelor quarters; but in 1843, 
Sarah Jane Steele entered the house as a 
bride, She made the seen today. 
The office was moved to a side addition and 
its former space furnished as a parlor. This 
room represented the height of luxury. A 
Brussels carpet, factory-made furniture, a 
piano (the first in the region), fine pictures 
on the walls, and a huge Canadian stove 
from Quebec dazzled the many visitors. 

In 1848 Sibley was sent to Washington as 
& Delegate to Congress where he successfully 
defeated Stephen A. Douglas’ proposal to 
name the Territory Itasca instead of Minne- 
sota. He obtained Federal grants for public 
roads and buildings, two sections of each 
township for schools, and concessions for 
Indians whom he considered to have been 
wronged by the Government. When Min- 
nesota was admitted as a State in 1858, 
Henry Sibley was elected the first Governor, 
and designed the State seal—a white man 
plowing eastward and an Indian riding on 
horseback toward the West. 

It was under General Sibley’s command 
he had been commissioned commanding offi- - 
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cer of the State military district—that the 
Sioux Tribes were driven from the State, 
following a series of horrible massacres which 
they perpetrated in 1862. 

General Sibley’s home is now owned by 
the Minnesota chapter of the DAR, and is 
open to the public, 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had a letter from Mr. H. L. 
Rice, of Florence, Ala. He was writing 
me from 2640 First Street, Fort Myers, 
Fla., where he spends the winter each 


year. 
. In his letter, Mr. Rice asked me some 
pertinent questions regarding TVA. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the letter from Mr. Rice and my reply 
to him. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sm: My home is at Florence, Ala. 
I spend 6 months each winter down here. 

It seems that everyone down here thinks 
that the TVA is a gift to that section and 
they are taxed for it, 

Iam not posted well enough to argue with 
them, They say that the TVA borrowed 
$20 billion and no interest. 

I would like what TVA owes Government, 
what interest they pay, if any, and what 
amount they paid. And at what rate they 
are paying this money back. 

Yours truly, 
H. L. Rice. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1958. 
Mr. H. L. RICE, 
Fort Myers, Fla, 

Dear Mr. Rice: A good deal of misinfor- 
mation has been spread by people who are 
hostile to TVA. I am glad you took the 
trouble to write me so that I, through you, 
may contribute some facts which every citi- 
zen should know about this great Federal 
agency. 

Of course, as you and I know, TVA under- 
takes many programs in the region of its 
operation which are similar to activities car- 
ried out in other areas by different Federal 
agencies. TVA has made the river navigable. 
It has provided flood protection. Likewise 
it has promoted excellent programs in the 
field of agriculture, forestry, and so on. 
Such programs are undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government in all parts of the country. 
8 should be no misunderstanding about 
that. 

When people talk about the amount they 
are taxed for TVA, I believe they usually 
have in mind the TVA power system, In 
this area the Federal Government, through 
TVA, owns the facilities for power generation 
and transmission. The distribution systems, 
over 150 of them, which purchase power at 
wholesale from TVA for resale to their con- 
sumers are not owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are locally owned and man- 
aged. Discussing only the investment in 
power facilities, therefore, I am amazed that 
anyone would believe that TVA had bor- 
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rowed $20 billion, The money provided by 
the Federal Government for investment in 
TVA power facilities is not a loan to TVA. 
The Government is the owner of the proper~ 
ties and the figure of $20 billion as the 
amount invested by taxpayers is more than 
10 times overstated. At the present time 
about $1,200,000,000 of the total power in- 
vestment represents the net amount of funds 
made available through appropriations by 
the Congress. 

You are probably aware that there Is pend- 
ing before the Congress a bill which would 
permit TVA to issue reyenue bonds to pro- 
vide future investment in power facilities. 
This means that the power consumers of the 
area would in the future provide the money 
for the capacity additions which are required 
to keep up with the growing loads. The 
Government would still own the property. 
Its assets would grow without the appropria- 
tion of further funds from the Treasury. As 
a matter of fact, the consumers of electricity 
have already provided over $350 million for 
investment in TVA power facilities, facilities 
which are operated for purposes and under 
policies laid out by Congress. And in addi- 
tion to plowing back proceeds to increase 
power assets, TVA has made cash payments 
into the Treasury from power proceeds. To 
date $240 billion has been paid in cash to 
the Treasury. Under present law, those cash 
payments must in 40 years from the time a 
power facility goes into operation equal the 
amount made available by the Congress for 
investment in the facility. Under the pend- 
ing self-financing legislation the schedule of 
cash payments into the Treasury will be 
changed and in the future the amounts will 
be, at a minimum, large enough to cover the 
cost to the Government of the remaining ap- 
propriation investment. This means that 
the Government, as owner, will always be 
kept whole, and that the assets of the Gov- 
ernment-owned system will continue to in- 
crease by the investment of proceeds from 
bonds issued against future earnings. 

It is important to remember that the ben- 
efits to the Nation from TVA power opera- 
tions are not measured by the direct cash 
return to the Treasury. They are measured 
rather in the increasing economic strength 
of the region which means in turn that the 
people bear a larger share of the total na- 
tional tax burden. National benefits can be 
measured in the stimulation of the economy 
of other areas as the TVA region becomes a 
better market for the goods and services of 
all parts of the country, Few people, for 
example, stop to realize that TVA Itself has 
spent over $1 billion in States which lie out- 
side the region and that since the end of 
the war the power consumers of the area have 
themselves spent over $114 billion to pur- 
chase the electrical appliances which are 
made in other areas. They do this because 
Congress directed TVA to make power avail- 
able to the people at rates which, while cov- 
ering the cost of power production, would 
encourage the abundant use of energy on 
the farms and in the homes of the area. No 
one can measure the national benefit of this 
demonstration of the effect of the low rate- 
high use marketing policies which Congress 
directed TVA to adopt. Power systems and 
power consumers everywhere have benefited 
because TVA and its distributors took the risk 
involved in selling power at rates lower than 
people in the Southeast had ever enjoyed it 
before, depending upon increased volume of 
sales for adequate revenues. 

We can estimate the direct benefit to the 
Federal Treasury which has resulted because 
TVA has served Federal installations with 
power at reasonable cost. The taxpayer pays 
the power bills of the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
latter particularly uses power in vast 
amounts, It is reliably estimated that to 
date the Government has saved over $250 
billion in its power bills because of TVA and 
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that savings of $50 million a year will be 
realized as long as AEC uses power in the 
quantity it requires today. 

These are some of the factors you will 
wish to keep in mind as you talk about TVA 
with your friends in Florida. Iam enclosing 
a couple of pamphlets which may be helpful 
to you, and I hope you will be able to con- 
vince those with whom you talk that TVA is 
an asset to the Nation, that every citizen 
should be proud of its performance, and that 
it is contributing and will continue to con- 
tribute to regional and national strength, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN., 


A Solidification of Atlantic Unity Might 
Improve Western Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Providence Journal discussing 
the resolution introduced by Senator 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, Calling upon 
President Eisenhower to appoint Ameri- 
can delegates to a citizens’ conference 
composed of delegates from the NATO 
nations. As the Journal states there is 
a crying need for new ideas in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet bloc, and in this 
atmosphere Senator Green’s resolution 
calling for a new approach may be espe- 
cially valuable, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Providence Journal of a 24. 
1958] 


A SOLIDIFICATION OF ATLANTIC UNITY MIGHT 
Improve WESTERN HOPES 
(By Barry Brown) 

A feeling seems to be general nowadays 
throughout the Western World that there is 
a crying need for new ideas in our relations 
with the Soviet bloc. In this atmosphere, a 
resolution recently introduced in Congress 
by Rhode Island's Senator Green, calling for 
a new approach to the improvement of At- 
lantic unity, may be especially valuable. 
In some part, the urge to seek a kind of 
breakthrough in East-West relations doubt- 
less reflects mere emotional frustration, as 
the decade-long struggle wears on and the 
dangers of the nuclear stalemate are in- 
creasingly borne in upon us. To this extent, 
the feeling may even be dangerous, for it ts 
almost certainly a mistake to expect that 
the cold war can be ended by some sudden 
and brilliant improvisations. 


MEASURE OF MATURITY 


The surest measure of the American peo- 
ple’s rise to maturity, and of our Nation's 
claim to greatness, is likely to be our capacity 
to carry the burdens of world leadership over 
the long haul. However, much we need right 
policies and inspiring leadership, we may 
need even more a popular recognition—which 
is quite foreign to American experience and 
temperament—that problems in interna- 
tional relations are often by their very na- 
ture insoluble, and that the dangers and 
sacrifices involved in struggling with them 
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may be literally endless. A disturbing ele- 
ment of mere impatience and unrealism 
Seems to be present in some of the current 
enthusiasm for summit negotiations and 
in some reactions to George Kennan's ideas 
on disengagement. 

Yet the feeling of a need for boldness can- 
Not be dismissed simply because it may in- 
volve risks, Another aspect of maturity is 
Understanding that there are no riskless 
Courses of action available to us. In the 
democracies of the West, it is a plain fact 
Of political life that peoples need to be 
Convinced that their nations are not being 
Allowed to drift helplessly and hopelessly in 
the face of Communist pressures, that their 
governments are demonstrating initiative 
and imagination. 

POLITICAL OPPOSITION 


The importance of meeting this require- 
Ment is evident in the way the summit and 
disengagement proposals seem to have taken 
hold of many minds, especially among the 
©pposition parties, in some of the Atlantic 
nations, notably Britain and West Germany. 
The Macmillan and Adenauer governments— 
and the Eisenhower government also—may 
be deeply convinced they are right in their 
Cautious response to Soviet initiatives in 
thesé areas, but their rightness will serve no 
one's purposes if their own appearance of a 
lack of vigor and imagination causes the 
Governments to fall and the policies to be 
changed. 

A whole series of by-elections in Britain 

Suggested a lors of popular confidence 
in the Conservative government, and we have 
Never faced up to the question of what will 
happen in Germany when the 82-year-old 
Chancellor Adenauer leaves the political 
Scene, The American-supported policies of 
these governments on such vital issues as 
disengagement may thus be drastically 
changed at any time, simply because they 
have been permitted to appear stale and 
Sterile. This prospect, more than any im- 
Mediate and. demonstrable dangers in the 
Policies themselves, is why the conservatism 
that now dominates the Atlantic alliance so 

ly needs to be balanced with some ele- 
Ments of boldness and inspiration. 

And this, in turn, is why a real and newly 
Conceived effort to revitalize Western unity 
Seems particularly valuable at this time. 
The NATO alliance was well described by its 
first secretary-general. Lord Ismay, as “some- 
thing new and exciting and revolutionary, 
the most challenging and constructive exper- 
iment in international relations ever at- 
tempted.” Surely we should be able to build 
In such a foundation a policy Initiative that 
Naa serve the politically and psychologically 
Mperative function of seizing the minds of 

je in the West, without incurring the 

of trying to apply new ideas simply for 
the sake of their newness. 

Senator Green's resolution approaches this 
Momentous task by calling upon President 

nhower to appoint American delegates to 
Z Conference composed of leading represent- 
tive citizens selected on a nonpartisan basis 
aud directed to convene as often as neces- 
sary in order to examine exhaustively and 

recommend how greater cooperation and 
Unity of purpose, as envisioned by the North 
Atlantic Treaty, within the Atlantic Com- 
Munity may best be developed.” ‘The third 
annual conference of NATO parliamentar- 
lans in Paris last November, where Senator 
arny and several colleagues represented the 
i nited States and were impressed with this 
dea, urged the calling of such a conference 
du au the NATO governments. Britain. 
and Canada and other countries are 
Row likewise being pressed to name similar 
Tepresentatives to it. 
1. ne striking thing about this proposal 18 
ts recommendation that members of the 
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conference should, as far as possible, be ofi- 
cially appointed but should sit in accord- 
ance with their individual convictions. In 
other words, the undertaking would be more 
than another exercise in diplomacy among 
sovereign nations, and much more, of course, 
than a private study group. Any findings 
would not be binding upon the member goy- 
ernments, to be sure, but the high sponsor- 
Ship of the conference would presumably 
give its recommendations real weight. And 
most important of all, the unique compo- 
sition of the botly and of the circumstances 
of its mission might be expected to lead it 
to consider a genuine transformation of 
NATO from a military alliance into some 
sort of political and economic entity. 
PARALLELS WITH 1789 


The language of the Green resolution, and 
of the privately sponsored declaration of 
Atlantic unity which lies behind it, scrupu- 
lously avoids any reference to federalism, 
which might well be too radical an idea for 
most of the NATO governments to contem- 
plate. Yet the form of the proposed confer- 
ence inevitably suggests parallels with the 
gathering of leading representative citizens 
from the 13 American nation-states of 1787, 
from which our Constitution emerged more 
or less unanticipated as a result of the force 
of circumstances ahd the logic of debate. 

In the present circumstances, it may 
scarcely be realistic to think about Atlantic 
federal union. Again, there is virtue in not 
expecting too much from radical and untried 
blueprint solutions to the intractable prob- 
lems of international affairs, and this effort 
to rebuild NATO is wise in its modesty. 
But if the movement is to live up to its po- 
tentialities, it is difficult to see how it could 
avoid a forthright approach to the Atlantic 
nations’ need for political and economic, as 
well as military, cohesion—and for supra- 
national institutions to embody their lasting 
unity. 

Even ambitious hopes in this direction 
may not be unrealistic, for there is some evl- 
dence that the logic of events and the re- 
sponse of public opinion may have outrun 
the progress of governments toward under- 
standing the limitations of sovereignty in 
the nuclear age. Among the American spon- 
sors of the declaration of Atlantic unity now 
appear the names of ex-President Truman 
and his ex-Secretary of State Marshall, 
neither of whom showed any comparable 
readiness to support such an expansion of 
NATO when they were in office. Simjlarly, 
Secretary of State Dulles, before he took 
office, gave vigorous support to far-reaching 
ideas of Atlantic union, which he has since 
scarcely moved to implement. 


COMPELLING APPEAL 


This may only prove that the responsibili- 
ties of office always have a sobering effect on 
men, as they doubtlessly should—or it may 
suggest that the evolution of the Atlantic 
world toward supernationalism has a com- 
pelling force, upon which political timidity 


hangs like a dead weight. The appeal of the 


idea to many able and realistic men—Adlai 
Stevenson is another recent supporter— 
seems to support the latter estimate. And 
the gratifying progress the cause of Western 
unity is now making in official circles, as 
evidenced by the Green resolution, makes it 
reasonable to hope that President Eisen- 
hower will soon give a freer rein to the con- 
victlons on this subject that he likewise 
often expressed before he went into politics. 

If there is a. need for boldness, surely this 
is the way the President might be expected 
to meet it. If there is a realistic move 
America can make to rise to the accumulat- 
ing demands of world history and world poli- 
tics, this is it. 
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Federal Judges Assume a Terrible 
i Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
the Federal courts persist in insisting 
on the racial integration of the public 
schools in the South, one inevitable re- 
sult of this policy will be the closing of 
the public schools in many areas, Sev- 
eral State governments have indicated 
by legislation that they will refuse to 
give financial support to school districts 
where racial integration is attempted. 

For these terrible consequences, the 
courts must assume a major share of the 
responsibility. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two enlightening commentaries from 
South Carolina newspapers bearing on 
this point. One, entitled “Federal 
Judges Assume a Terrible Responsibility 
in School Cases,“ is from the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C., of March 6, 
1958, and the other entitled “No Change 
in Court” appeared in the State, of 
Columbia, S. C., on the same date. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Cou- 

: rier of March 6, 1958} 

FEDERAL JUDGES ASSUME A TERRIBLE RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN SCHOOL CASES 

Last November the judges of the United 
States fourth circuit court of appeals, who 
are currently hearing cases in Charleston, 
ordered a Federal district judge in Virginia 
to fix a deadline for the end of school segre- 
gation in Prince Edward County. This week 
the United States Supreme Court upheld the 
circuit court's decision. 

In its vain appeal of the decision, the 
Commonwealth of Virginia said: “The Fed- 
eral courts assume a terrible responsibility 
when they order the closing of public 
schools. That is what the circult court has 
done and what this court will do if the order 
appealed from remains in effect.” 

It is indeed a terrible responsibility. Sure- 
ly, the judges must understand that they are 
dealing with the lives of people, not with 
cold abstractions in attorney's arguments. 
The school population of Prince Edward 
County is 54 percent Negro and 46 percent 
white. Under Virginia law, all financial sup- 
port would be withdrawn from the county 
should it attempt to integrate. 

But the white people of Prince Edward 
County have said they have no intention of 
integrating. The have prepared detailed 
plans for a privately supported school system 
for the children of their race, The necessary 
funds for a year’s operation are in the bank, 

Perhaps the Judges close their eyes to these 
Tacts and say to one another: “This is not 
our concern. We deal only with technical 
issues of law.” This is one point of view. 
But the United States Supreme Court itself 
chose in 1954 to enter the field of social 
realities—the class relationships between 
people. A 

The thoughts and emotions of white citi- 
zens in Prince Edward County are likewise 
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social realities: The only way to effect in- 
tegration in Prince Edward County is to use 
force—and lots of it. Are the district, cir- 
cuit, and Supreme Court judges willing to 
accept the terrible responsibility for bayo- 
nets? Are they prepared to jail school offi- 
clals and fine parents who won’t send their 
children to mixed schools? Are they pre- 
pared to direct a Federal school system 
staffed by Government employees from 
Washington? 

Measures less than these surely, will fatl in 
Prince Edward County, a hard-core resisting 
rural county where the white people believe 
passionately in the rightness and necessity 
of racial separation. 

We don’t believe that Prince Edward 
County will back down. Outside observers, 
newspapermen from the North, agree that 
this Virginia county will do whatever is 
necessary to prevent integration. 

A little prudence—a willingness on the 
part of the Judges to wait to do what they 
believe is the right thing until conditions 
are favorable—could prevent a grave and 
perhaps a bloody crisis. Surely, in order to 
correct a practice alleged to be unfair to a 
small group of plaintiffs reerulted by the 
NAACP to bring cases to court it is not 
necessary to shatter the lives of thousands of 
people. 


From the State, of Columbia, S. C., 
March 6, 1958 


No CHANGE IN COURT 


The Supreme Court, by declining to review 
a fourth circuit court decision that a dead- 
line should be set for beginning of deseg- 
regation of Prince Edward County schools, 
ans. ona Virginia with a full-blown 


Virginia must now either close the Prince 
Edward County schools or come up with a 
new plan designed to maintain segregated 
schools. And the chances are that no plan 
would be approved by the Supreme Court, 
which has consistently—since 1954—been 
making its own laws on this subject. 

After all the trouble in New York, Wash- 
ington, Kansas City, Chicago, etc, some 
writers speculated that the Court would hesi- 
tate to expand further its controversial di- 
rection of local school affairs. It seems this 
Was a false hope. 

Perhaps soon, as an NAACP spokesman re- 
cently bragged, Negro and white children in 
Virginia will be getting equal treatment— 
no education at all. Since the Supreme 
Court said in 1954 that equality of schools 
was inherently inequality, this will pose 
something of a dilemma for the nine young 
men. z 

Will they rule that this equality of no 
schools is also inequality? 


Let’s Set the Farmer Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Earl M. Hughes, who is not 
only a real dirt farmer from northern 
Illinois, McHenry County, with which I 
am sure our Presiding Officer is familiar, 
but he was also a member of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 
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The. article is an excellent farm analy- 
sis. I submit it because I think it is 
worthy of printing in the RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LET'S SET THE FARMER FREE 
(By Earl M. Hughes) 

For a quarter of a century Congress has 
been trying to legislate farm prosperity by 
bribing the farmer not to produce. Via one 
futile farm program after another, it has 
attempted to hold prices up and produc- 
tion down. But the spending of more than 
11 billion taxpayers’ dollars has only put the 
farmer deeper in the hole than he would 
have been without such help. and resulted 
in Inevitable demands for still more billions 
to ball him out. 

Many Congressmen admit privately: “We 
have a bear by the tail. We cannot let 
go for fear it will bite us at the polls. Where 
do we go from here?” 7 

I believe the cure which Congress so des- 
perately seeks is plainly emerging. The so- 
lution, I think, is this: 

Abandon the impossible job of trying to 
legislate farm income through direct price 
supports. 

Stop the senseless flow of crops into the 
Govermaent's bulging bins. 

Make it Government's main job to help 
find new uses and markets for our farm 
products. 

Then turn farmers loose to produce in 
response to free market prices. 

But can we really use what farmers pro- 
duce? Listen to what Dr. Herrell DeGraff, 
noted Cornell University food economist, 
says: ` 

“Over the past 35 years, during which so- 
called surpluses have been almost chronic, a 
modest two-percent increase in livestock 
could haye eaten up all of the surpluses. 
This would have happened had agriculture 
been free,” 

Let's take a hard look at where we are to- 
day after 25 years of controls on price and 
production: 

Surpluses, caused by attempts to raise farm 
prices, are in fact depressing farm income 
(because they knock down the price of farm 
products) by $2 billion a year, according to 
Department of Agriculture economists. And 
because the handling of surpluses is costly, 
the taxpayer has been hit hard. When I 
was in Washington I helped sell, trade, bar- 
ter, and give away $7 billion worth of farm 
surplusés; but at the same time we moved 
this out the front door, we had to take in 
$10% billion worth of new surpluses at the 
back door. 

Today, as we try to whittle down surplus 
pile No. 1, a Federal law is all set to build up 
surplus pile No. 2. To illustrate: If we can 
get rid of about 800 million bushels of Gov- 
ernment corn, the Secretary of Agriculture 
must immediately raise the support price to 
90 percent of parity and boost acreage allot- 
ments from 37 million to at least 58 million 
acres, Higher guaranteed prices and more 
acres, plus the often overlooked fact that 
higher prices automatically reduce the size 
of the market, would soon have corncribs 
spilling over again. 

Federal farm expenditures are getting big- 


ger; they totaled more than $5 billion last 


year. Borrowings by Commodity Credit, the 
Government Corporation set up to finance 
price supports and related programs, cost 
taxpayers close to a million dollars daily just. 
in interest. 

To run this bigger farm dig gov- 
ernment has gotten bigger: 11,412 full-time 
employees, plus thousands of part-time 
workers, have been added to the Department 
of Agriculture payroll since 1953. 
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The soil bank, our most recent effort to 
ball out previous bad programs, has many of 
the same old flaws. It has failed to reduce 
overall farm production: we had 28 million 
acres idle in the soil bank last year, yet 
equaled our biggest harvest in history. It 
is a nightmare to administer: can you imag- 
ine the difficulty of setting normal yields 
for each farm? It is expensive: it cost about 
$600 million last year. It masquerades as 
something it isn't: letting land lie idie 
doesn't save soil. 

‘Despite the obvious bankruptcy of past 
policies, dozens of new cures which ignore 
these failures will be introduced during this 
session of Congress. There will be argu- 
ments for higher price supports—some from 
organizations which make millions off Gov- 
ernment storage—and pleas for the two-price 
plan, which proposes to sell at a high price 
at home and dump what we can't sell abroad. 
The Brannan plan will be dusted off; it 
would make direct payments to farmers to- 
taling at least $7 to $10 billion a year. 

Have we learned anything from the past? 
I fervently hope so. Here are a few basic 
facts which I feel should be borne clearly in 
mind in mapping future legislation. 

Free commodities are in a healthier posi- 
tion today than those under controls. Com- 
modities for which Government has tried to 
do the most (corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, peanuts) are in the worst trouble to- 
day. Yet livestock farmers, unhampered by 
controls (although hurt by Government 
meddling in feed grains), are still relatively 
prosperous. 

United States cottongrowers have lost 
markets both at home and abroad, Today 
they can plant only 40 percent of the cotton 
acreage they had in 1930, While the United 
States moved backward, the world cotton 
demand jumped 32 percent in the past 7 
years. Our farmers got none of these new 
markets abroad and lost further to syn- 
thetics at home, 

Meanwhile, soybean producers, with no 
acreage restrictions, beat the drums for mar- 
kets at home and abroad. They're now 
growing 3,400 percent more beans than 12 
years ago. 

Food consumption can be increased and 
diet upgraded. Example: At the sharp break 
in the price of beef in 1953 there were howls 
that Congress should fix prices on beef cattle. 
But most cattlemen figured that the rea] an- 
swer was to sell more beef to the housewife, 
not to the Government larder. They joined 
with packers, retailers, farm groups, and Gov- 
ernment in an intensive promotion effort. 
The housewife got a bargain,-and we ate our 
way out of the beef glut. In the past 5 years 
beef consumption has jumped from 62 to 
85 pounds per person per year. If the Gov- 
ernment had stepped in to fix prices and 
control production, we would have had a 
beef scandal to dwarf the $500 million potato 
fiasco of 1947-51, when millions of bushels 
were given away or destroyed with kerosene. 
And we'd have a sick beef industry today. 

Animal agriculture is the true ever-normal 
granary. Livestock gives farmers 54 per- 
cent of their income; it’s the traditional 
balance wheel of our national food economy. 
Half of our total harvested crops are fed to 
livestock, which convert 5 to 7 pounds of 
feed into 1 pound of highly nutritious meat. 
milk, poultry, or dairy products. Our food 
supply is enormously elastic: we can stretch 
it by eating more grain and feeding less 
livestock, or we can shrink it by merely 
feeding mòre livestock.” So we can use all 
of our food surpluses if we upgrade our diets 
to use more meat, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts, 

There is real farm opportunity today im 
a free market. We can learn something 
from Clarence Chappell, Jr., the hustling 
Star Farmer of America for 1958, a young 
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Man of 21 who used this animal- agriculture 
approach to success. And what success, At 
21, he paid income tax on $7,500; his net 
worth is $71,000. 

Living near Belvidere, N. C., Chappell farms 
225 acres of the home place with his dad, 
Tents another 350 acres. He has no land 
in the soil bank—“I can't afford it.” He 
raises hogs, dairy cows and beef cattle, plus 
the crops to feed them. He farms mainly 
Outside the farm program because, he says, 
“This leaves me free to make my own man- 
gement decisions and build a volume of 
business where we can operate efficiently.” 

There is no political solution to what is 
essentially an economic problem. Individual 
farmers can get more income by improving 
efficiency and their biggest single means of 
doing this is to increase their volume. 
Government can't increase individual farm- 
ers“ income except by handouts. 

When the Government encourages ineffi- 
cient farmers, by handouts of a few dollars, 
to continue in poverty on a subsistence farm 
Tather than to seek better opportunity off the 
farm, it hurts everyone concerned. There 
are more than a million farmers who gross 
less than $2,500 a year, and eke out a subsist- 
ence living of $15 to $20 a week net. No 
farm program has helped them, and none 
Will, unless it is a direct cash handout. And 
then it become not a farm program, but a 
Welfare program. The voluntary movement 
ot such families off the land, or to jobs off 
‘he farm, will do more than any law Congress 
Could possibly pass. 

For the day of the small horse-and-mule 
farm is no more. Today's farm must make 
Use of specialized machinery, which is best 
Used on large acreage; the small farm is in- 
€vitably inefficient, Yet more than one third 
ot all cotton farmers, for example, have been 
Squeezed down to five acres or Jess, How can 
Such a farmer afford a $5,000 (the lowest 
Priced) cotton picker? 

What, then, should our farm program be? 

t should Congress do in the present 
Session? 

We must quit trying to fix farm prices. It 
10 Politically impossible to set price supports 
ow enough to stop the flow of commodities 

Government. And Government is not a 
Market, It merely holds the stuff for a while, 
then disposes of it in competition with 
farmers and private trade. Let's face it: The 
Only sure way of getting Government out of 
dur business is to get rid of price supports 
entirely. 

We must free the farmer from the shackles 
Of acreage controls and marketing quotas, 

n him loose to build a volume of busi- 
Ness which will enable him to operate ef- 
ficiently, Let him manage his own resources 
and make adjustments on his farm as the 
free market dictates. 

We must get rid of our surplus hoard 
Fradually, protecting the farmer against the 
Price-depressing effects of this liquidation. 

At the same time, the Government can 
help the farmer to enlarge his markets by 
&ction on three fronts: 

1. Promotion at home. We claim to be 
well-fed, yet the United States is ranked 
15th among nations in milk consumption, 
fifth in meat eating (per capita). Even in 

wa, heart of the food belt, Iowa State 
College nutritionists found that two-thirds 
Of the women over 30 need an extra glass 
Sf milk daly to get sufficient calcium. It 
Would take 25,000 gallons of milk per day 
Just to give Iowa school girls the calcium 
they need, 

Can we get people to eat more of the right 
dort of foods? There are many proofs that 
We can: 

Poultry producers have jumped sales by 
Packaging all white meat, all thighs, no 
Necks. The citrus people have done an 
Squally effective job with high-vitamin 
nm juices. An automatic milk-dispens- 


‘ng machine sells 6,000 half-pints of milk 
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monthly in a 450-student high school near 
my home. Thousands of schools, factories, 
office buildings are potential milk markets. 

Says Dr. Herrell DeGraff: “If we ate half 
& pound more meat per person per week, it 
would bring full balance between our pro- 
duction and consumption, and nutritionists 
agree it would mean better health and more 
vigor for our people.” 

2. Promotion abroad. “There is a big op- 
portunity to sell vast amounts of feed grains 
to many countries that have a rapidly grow- 
ing livestock population,“ says Francis C. 
Daniels, vice president of thé Commodity 
Credit Corp., who has just completed a 
round-the-world survey. 

Here are two examples of how the Govern- 
ment is already using our surpluses to build 
markets: 

It subsidized the export of surplus poultry 
products to Germany. The Germans like the 
taste of chicken and have now allocated dol- 
lars to buy more. 

Japan has a rapidly growing population 
with little acreage to produce the rice she 
needs. We're now shipping surplus wheat to 
convert the Japanese into wheat eaters. It 
looks as though they may acquire a taste 
for it. 

3. Finance research on new crops and new 
uses for old crops. Promising research now 
underway uses corn, for example, to make 
alcohol which in turn is used to make rub- 
ber. If successful, this may consume 200 
million bushels of corn per year. Another 
project now in the development stage aims 
at taking the starch from millions of bushels 
of wheat and corn and using it to improve 
concrete for our highways. New crops— 
sesame, safflower, bamboo—may replace old 
ones on thousands of acres, 

Industry now takes 5 to 7 percent of our 
farm production. Research is the key to in- 
creasing this volume. Both parties have al- 
ready introduced bills to Congress to budget 
$100 million for such research. 

No Secretary of Agriculture, no farm 
leader, can lead us out of the mess we're in. 
Only courageous leadership from within 
Congress can do this job. And if we voters 
don't back up Congress in repudiating price 
supports and acreage restrictions, we must 
share the blame for more wasted billions, 
more useless surpluses and, in the long run, 
higher food prices and a leveling of family 
farms to peasantiike mediocrity. 


Ochs and Journalism—An Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times of March 9, 
1958. Chattanooga is very proud of the 
fact that Adolph S. Ochs began his dis- 
tinguished career as a publisher in that 
city with the Chattanooga Times. He 
made of that paper an outstanding ex- 
ample of sound and constructive jour- 
nalism which served as the prototype of 
the New York Times. Both papers con- 
tinue their distinguished careers. This 
article recalls their history on the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Mr. Ochs. 
Mr. President, I do not believe the ar- 
ticle will exceed the limit of two pages. 
If it does, it will be very slight, and I 
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ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
notwithstanding any such extra cost. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
OcHS AND JOURNALISM—AN APPRAISAL 
(By Robert McLean) 


When Adolph Simon Ochs assumed control 
of the New York Times on August 18, 1896, 
he published a declaration of principles 
which contained these lines: 

“It will be my earnest aim that the New 
York Times give the news, all the news, in 
concise and attractive form * * * and give 
it as early, if not earlier, than it can be 
learned through any other reliable medium; 
to give the news impartially, without fear or 
favor, regardless of any party, sect, or inter- 
est involved; to make the columns of the 
New York Times a forum for the considera- 
tion of all questions of public importance, 
and to that end to invite intelligent discus- 
sion from all shades of opinion.” 

This is a statement of the creed that Ad- 
olph Ochs, born 100 years ago this Wednes- 
day—in Cincinnati on March 12, 1858—was 
to follow scrupulously from the day he 
acquired the Times until his death 39 years 
later on April 8, 1935. 2 

The creed was simplicity itself —yet at the 
time it appears to have been observed more 
in the breach than in the fact. Its applica- 
tion year in and out to the daily business of 
newspapermaking made a striking and last- 
ing contribution to journalism in New York 
City, in the Nation, and to an extent 
throughout the world. 

That contribution is still a potent influ- 
ence in newspapermaking. Regardless of the 
failings of newspapers, there are few who will 
deny that the press is far better today be- 
cause of Adolph Ochs’ contribution. 

Since the standards which he established 
for the Times have continued in force al- 
most without change for more than half a 
century, and because they were originally 
breathed into the product by the genius of 
Adolph Ochs; it is wholly fitting at this 
time—a century after his birth and more 
than a score of years after his death—to ex- 
amine the abilities which he brought to his 
task, 

To understand how startling, even revo- 
lutionary, his announced policy was in New 
York City in that day, it is necessary to go 
back and look at the history of the time. 

In the 18th century the Colonies wrested 
from reluctant governors the right to pub- 
lish both fact and opinion even when hostile 
to established authority. The newspaper be- 
came a force to be feared by arrogant ad- 
ministrators. It thus became a powerful 
weapon of the American revolutionaries. 

The years following the establishing of 
the young Government were years of violent 
partisanship and, when intense party strife 
developed, the newfound power of the press 
was too often dedicated to the success of 
a cause or Of a party. It became the period 
of personal journalism all too frequently 
dedicated to the advancement of the par- 
ticular interests of the editor. 

Improved communications—the railroad, 
the telegraph, and the cable—enabled such 
publishers as James Gordon Bennett, founder 
of the New York Herald, to cut through the 
partisanship of the period and develop the 
sensational exploitation of the news. When 
there were no sensations, he made them. He 
was accused of bad taste, quackery, and even 
blasphemy, but he provided spice, enterprise, 
and aggressive news coverage. š 

When to the improved communications 
there were added both better technical meth- 
ods—the steam-driven press, for example 
and ultimately cheaper newsprint, aggres- 
siveness seemed to carry the city away with 
it. The younger Bennett, who succeeded 
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his father, was outdistanced by Joseph 
Pulitzer with the World and William R. 
Hearst with the Journal in a circulation war 
of frenzied sensationalism that came to be 
known as yellow journalism. 

News was subordinated to stunts, to spe- 
cial features, to unimportant items exag- 
gerated for the purpose of scoring a scoop 
over their rivals. Their competition was bit- 
ter and personal. But it did get results, 
The 13 other morning and evening 
papers trailed far behind in circulation, in 
advertising, and in revenue. 

The World and the Journal had circula- 
tions of close to 400,000. At the other end 
of the scale the Times, greatly diminished 
in influence and prestige from its heyday 
decades earlier, printed 18,000 copies a day, 
of which only 9,000 were sold; by all signs 
it was a dying paper. 

It was at this point that Adolph Ochs 
entered the picture. But before doing so he 
had accumulated 24 years of newspaper ex- 
perience which had been invaluable to him 


as a testing ground of the principles which’ 


he brought to New York. 

At the age of 11 he was helping the family 
finances by delivering a newspaper route. At 
14 he left school and for 6 years served an 
apprenticeship on Knoxville and Louisville 
newspapers as an office boy, printer’s devil 
and journeyman printer, and in various posi- 
tions in the circulation and business offices. 

At the age of 20 he moved to Chattanooga 
and bought The Chattanooga Times, with 
$250 of borrowed capital. 

He was immediately successful. He dis- 
played industry and resourcefulness beyond 
the ordinary but, more important, an under- 
standing of the needs of the community and 
how constructively to serve them. On the 
day he became publisher he made a de- 
claration of purpose—the latest news, the 
freshest news, all the news—and independ- 
ence of party or sect. Here in Chattanooga 
he tested—successfully—his beliefs of what 
a newspaper should be. 

Nevertheless, Ochs, when he was negotiat- 
ing the purchase of the Times, was im- 
pressed by the great men he was meeting. 
“Now for the supreme gall of a country 
newspaperman burdened with debt,” he 
wrote his wife in early 1896. The reference 
to debt struck a painful chord. In Chat- 
tanooga, Ochs had invested considerable re- 
sources in real estate—and had been badly 
burned. When he came to New York, he had 
made up his mind to stick to his last—the 
newspaper trade—and to exclude all other 
enterprises. Thereafter he adopted an al- 
most monastic policy. He had no outside 
interests beyond the New York Times and, 
as his enterprise flourished, he invested sur- 
plus earnings in Government bonds—and in 
a home, 

He was, however, confident of success. In 
1896 the traits that were to mark that suc- 
cess were already clearly imprinted. He was 
known as a man of great integrity. His 
business acumen was marked. He was a man 
who fixed his goals and drove toward them, 
scarcely looking to either side until the goal 
was reached. In the years that were to fol- 
low he used the talents of many men in 
driving for his ideal newspaper. But in a 
real sense the measure of success that he 
achieved was the result of his own single- 
minded purpose and unfaltering drive to 
give the news impartially. 

The story of the rise of the New York 
‘Times under Ochs’ guidance has been told 
many times. The application of his formula 
touched intimately every department of the 
organization and every person associated 
with the enterprise. The effects were no- 
ticeable almost immediately. Soon after he 
assumed charge, a trade journal of the era, 
the Newspapermaker, wrote: “A glance at 
the New York Times since it has been in 
the hands of Adolph S. Ochs is like a gleam 
of sunlight on a cloudy day. The profes- 
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sional sees at once the handiwork of a fel- 
low artist.” 

The Ochs formula was at work. What was 
that formula and what made it click? 

The Ochs contribution can be described 
under four major headings: First, the tm- 
portance of news as a newspaper's major 
commodity; second, objective and unbiased 
presentation of the news; third, the respon- 
sibility of the newspaper to its readers; and 
fourth, a prosperous and efficient financial 
structure to provide immunity from the pres- 
sure of commercial and political interests. 
Now for a look at how these principies were 
applied. 

1. The importance of news. Ochs believed 
that news—all the news—was the principal 
commodity of a newspaper. In 1921 he 
wrote, “The task undertaken * * * was to 
tell promptly and accurately the happenings 
and occurrences that were not sensational 
but of real importance in the affairs of the 
people. This supplemented the general news 
of the day intelligently and quietly pre- 
sented.” 

He viewed with scorn what he described 
as the coarse, vulgar and insane features 
* * the muckraking and crusades of his 
sensational competitors. He eliminated flo- 
tion; he refused to print comics. He posted 
his slogan, All the news that's fit to print“ 
a phrase that he often defended against 
critics—and made his paper the most com- 
prehensive newspaper in the land. Early he 
branched out into news fields that other 
papers of the time frequently neglected— 
financial news, business news, the details of 
city, State, National, and international gov- 
ernmental affairs. He printed the full texts 
of important statements, of speeches, of im- 
portant documents. 

He established national and international 
news-gathering organizations larger than 
any of his competitors’. He made news the 
foundation of all departments of the paper, 
including the Sunday special section he im- 
mediately established, the Sunday magazine, 
the book review and other features. He 
clearly saw the importance of news about 
scientific progress and new inventions such 
as wireless and the airplane. Similarly, his 
interest in exploration led toa number of 
exclusive, dramatic stories, notably those of 
Peary's discovery of the North Pole in 1909, 
and the Byrd Antarctic expedition two dec- 
ades later. He experimented in methods to 
speed the news from its sources to the reader. 
He was the first user of Marconi’s wireless 
for news transmission and an early promoter 
of other inventions that shortened the time 
between the event and its imprint. 

2. The importance of unbiased news. A 
fundamental in the Ochs creed was that the 
news should be objectively presented. He 
said in an address to newspapermen in 1891: 
“The duty of the editor and publisher who 
serves an intelligent and manly constituency 
is to give his patrons the facts, and attempt 
nothing with reference thereto beyond as- 
sisting to a clearer understanding of the same 
7. The people as they gain culture, 
breadth of understanding and independence 
of thought * * more and more demand 
the paper that prints the history of each day 
without fear of consequences, the favoring 
of special theories, or the promotion of 
personal interests.” 

It was his special concern to keep opinion 
out of the news columns, to present both 
sides of every question and to ignore what 
criticism might come from those whose oxen 
were gored. 

3. Responsibility: Ochs believed that the 
newspaper's responsibility to its readers was 
best served by an honest, fair, and intelligent 
presentation of the news. But he also be- 
lieved that this presentation should be sup- 
plemented by a forthright discussion of this 
news in the editorial columns. 

He had stated: “A journal conducted as a 
newspaper, being a fearless purveyor and, 
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when needed, an equally fearless interpreter 
of the news, is, in the intelligent public 
opinion, the newspaper of the future.” His 
editorial page reflected largely his own 
thoughts. But he made certain that no one 
in his employ would ever be forced to write 
an editorial in which the writer did not fully 
believe. 

Ochs thought also that the readers were 
entitled to their opportunity to express ideas 
without regard to the paper's policy and in- 
stituted a Letters to the Editor department 
that printed all shades of view, The edi- 
tor.“ Ochs stated, “should * * give the 
thoughts of the best informed man upon the 
topic under discussion—fairly giving all 
views with reference to it.” 

4. A sound financial structure: Ochs was 
aware that the kind of paper he wanted 
would require a large measure of support 
from advertisers. And he was insistent from 
the outset that advertising requirements 
should have no bearing on the paper's edi- 
torial or news policy. He sought advertising 
as assiduously as his rivals. And he recog- 
nized that advertising—aside from its value 
in the form of revenue—was news of a special 
kind in which his readers were keenly inter- 
ested. He said: “Advertising in the final an- 
alysis should be news. If it is not news it is 
worthless * * *. In advertising truth should 
abide and be controlling * .“ 

He tolerated no hint of interference by 
the advertiser. To one executive of a com- 
pany that used the Times’ advertising col? 
umns extensively, and who sought to influ- 
ence the Times’ editorial policy, Ochs 
wrote, “You must excuse me from discuss- 
ing with you the policy of the New York 
Times. It is a subject we do not care 
to discuss with an advertiser.“ * If your 
York Times until you have some assurance 
other than the paper as it appears every 
day, as to tahe policy of the publisher, the 
Times, as long as it is under the present 
management, will endeavor to get along 
without your business.” 

He avoided even the appearance of out- 
side Influence. He declined city governmen- 
tal advertising on the grounds that it would 
seem to tie his paper to political interests. 
Similarly, he rejected a South Carolina 
banker's check for several thousand dollars 
when the latter sought to have the Times 
delivered at his own expense to 450 bankers 
throughout the State. 

The strict application of these principles 
over the years did not always win friends- 
The attitude of Ochs and his newspaper was 
well expressed in a book written in 1921 by 
Elmer Davis, then a member of the editorial 
board of the Times. He wrote: 

“The readers of the Times represent a far 
wider range of political opinion than the 
ordinary newspaper constituency. A great 
many people who cordially despise the polit- 
ical and economic opinions of its editors feel 
that they have to buy the paper in order 
to get the news. If any one doubts this, let 
him observe that the radical weeklies, for 
example, cite the Times news colunms as 
authority for most of their statements of fact. 
* + * Similarly, many stalwart Republicans 
and convinced opponents of the League ot 
Nations have in the past 2 years started the 
day by hating the Times over the breakfast 
grapefruit; but they find that they have to 
have it in preference to papers which might 
better reflect their own political opinions, 
and thus start them to the office with & 
pleasant sense of rightness of the world.“ 

The history of the Times reflects this phi- 
losophy. Late in 1898 Ochs dropped the 
price ot the Times from 3 cents to 1 cent: 
Circulation, then 25,000, jumped to 75.000. 
In 1901 it passed the 100,000 mark. About the 
same time Pulitzer and the World ceased 
the war of sensation with Hearst, and never 
returned to it. With the Times’ increases in 
circulation came advertising in like propor- 
tion. 
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Thus, Ochs demonstrated that in the most 

highly competitive market true values are 
the enduring ones. When the depression of 
the 30's came, it was further demonstrated 
that the newspapers that nurtured reader 
Confidence by care and accuracy in the pre- 
sentatlon of the news were the ones that held 
their circulations in the face of a general 
decline. 
“ Ochs had sensed all this in advance of the 
event. In 1916 he commented: “I have 
brought no new journalism to New York 
City. We have practiced, as best we could, 
Old journalism—the journalism that suc- 
Ceeds in small towns where the high stand- 
ards of the profession are demanded and 
Practiced by self-respecting men.” 

The views of many newspapermen are 
Summed up in the words of David Lawrence, 
Who wrote a quarter of a century ago that 
Adolph Ochs’ “contribution to American 
Journalism is inestimable. It represents a 
Point of view which anticipated the de- 
Velopment ot reader interest in newspapers 
Of serious purpose. * * * For generations to 
Come the work that Mr. Ochs has done to 
inspire American journalism will endure as 
Well as the achievement of a man who saw 
Clearly that the real motive of a newspaper 
10 to furnish all the news." 

William J. Pape has observed: “Newspaper 
Work seemed to be drifting helplessly down- 
hill until Mr. Ochs reached New York. Not 
Only did Mr. Ochs reverse the current, but 
he also demonstrated to newspapers, by the 
Power of his example, just what the public 
Teally wanted, All newspapers are better, 
Cleaner, and sounder in consequence. This 
la the obligation under which Mr. Ochs has 
Placed both public and press. 

William T. Dewart, then president of the 
Sun in New York City, wrote Ochs in 1926 
On the 75th anniversary of the Times and 
80th anniversary of Mr. Ochs“ management: 

You have * * influenced hundreds of 
other publishers to plan more soundly and 
execute more efficiently and wisely.” 

To these tributes an editorial in the Jour- 
Nal, Milwaukee, added: “* * * More than 
the success of one newspaper is the influence 
the Times has had on the newspapers of the 
Whole country. For at one time a great 
Many reasonable men seemed convinced that 
artificial stimulation of the news had come 
to stay and were on the verge of jumping into 

e current and throwing away the ideas that 
Made American newspapers. Principally 
through the Times they saw that honest, 
Sober newspapermaking was still the way to 
newspaper success 

But the heritage of the country from Ochs 
Boes beyond his influence on American jour- 
Nalism; it is found in his abiding faith in 
the essential intelligence of the people and 
in his belief that only those newspapers and 
institutions that serve the people well will 
have their continued support, 


Legislation for Nation’s Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, today, 
When we are assessing our scientific re- 
es in an effort to advance our 
technology, when we are building our 
Military resources for security, and when 
bs are keeping our financial resources 
table for increased prosperity, I wish to 
fall attention to the greatest resource of 
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all—our children. The destiny of this 
Nation lies in the hands of the boys and 
girls of today, who will become the men 
and women of tomorrow. What happens 
to our country in the future depends on 
what is happening to our children now. 

I wish to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the January 1958 
issue of Parents’ Magazine. Mrs. Ada 
Barnett Stough, executive director of 
the American Parents Committee, has 
written an outstanding exposition en- 
titled “The State of the Nation's Under- 
privileged Children.” It outlines the 
challenge facing us in an area vital to 
our youthful citizens. Most children in 
the United States, Mrs. Stough points 
out, are healthy, happy, and well cared 
for. Unfortunately, grim statistics re- 
veal that many are underprivileged, and 
it is this situation which Mrs. Stough 
ably describes in her story. 

The purpose of the American Parents 
Committee is to work for legislation for 
children, and many of us have learned 
to know Mrs. Stough as she goes about 
that job up here on the Hill. In her 
work as executive director of the com- 
mittee, and in her writings for the maga- 
zine, she is doing a great service to the 
Nation by serving and helping our 
children. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

i There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

THE STATE OF THE NATION'S UNDERPRIVILEGED 
CHILDREN 


(By George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ 
Magazine, chairman of the American Par- 
ents Committee; and Ada Barnett Stough, 
executive director of the American Parents 
Committee) 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight finds 
America’s nurseries, playgrounds, and 
schools bulging with the largest family of 
children the country has ever known—an 
estimated sixty milion. Because of the 
great advances made in medical research and 
practice, these children have a much greater 
chance of living out their natural life span. 
Our social security system has removed some 
of the economic uncertainty which once 
threatened a child on the death of the bread- 
winning father. Our present high level of 
prosperity brings showers of material ad- 
vantages to brighten the lives of most young 
people. 

Today's parents, increasingly aware of the 
many different elements that comprise their 
job of rearing children, read quantities of 
literature on child-rearing, take part in com- 
munity parent-education groups, and assume 
leadership in groups and organizations with 
activities for children. 

The children of 1958 reflect all of these ad- 
vantages. On the whole, they are healthy 
and happy. But pleased as we are about the 
overall picture of our Nation's children, we 
cannot blindfold our eyes to the blotches 
that mar it. 

SOME BABIES WON'T LIVE A YEAR 

Even though the infant mortality rate has 
been reduced sharply since 1935, in 1956 
fatalities in the first year of life numbered 
about 26 out of every 1,000. Deaths of in- 
fants during the period just before, during 
and soon after birth account for 71 percent 
of all mortality among children under 15. 

Over half the babies who die during their 
first month are those born prematurely. 
What is causing the increasing number of 
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premature births and what can be done to 

prevent them are important problems facing 

doctors, public health officials and society. 

NOT ALL OF OUR CHILDREN HAVE PARENTS AND 
HAPPY HOMES 


Many children in this country live in 
homes torn by emotional or economic strife, 
where one or both parents are absent or 
some other misfortune has struck. In 1956 
over 2½ million children under 18 had lost 
one or both parents by death. Of these, 
1,450,000 are receiving social security benefits 
either directly or through their widowed 
mothers, averaging $38.00 a month per child. 

About 1,800,000 orphaned or partially 
orphaned children are receiving help from 
their States through the Federal-State Aid 
for Dependent Children Program. In a State 
like Connecticut this help averages as high 
as $43.28 a month per child, but in Missis- 
sippi it Is as low as $7.50 a month for each 
child. 

Children with families have troubles, too. 
On a typical day 250,000 children living with 
parents or relatives are heing visited or are 
receiving casework services from public or 
voluntary child welfare agencies. Sometimes 
these are children whose mothers are ill or 
disabled and homemaker services are needed, 
at least temporarily, for the home. In other 
cases the child is the unfortunate victim of 
divorce, abandonment, neglect or delin-. 
quency. 

BABIES ARE STILL HANDLED BY BLACK MARKETS 


Probably more than 100,000 children will 
be placed for adoption during the coming 
year. Will the adoption procedures protect 
the interests of both the child and the 
adopting parents, in the light of the black 
market and the grey market in babies? 

The problem of properly supervised adop- 
tion is complicated by the fact that 75 per- 
cent of the children adopted by nonrelatives 
are so-called illegitimate babies. In the 84th 
Congress the Senate passed a bill seeking 
to curb the black market in babies but no 
action was taken in the House, 

SOME CHILDREN MUST LIVE IN FOSTER HOMES 
OR INSTITUTIONS 


Some children, unfortunately, nobody 
seems to want, The hard-to-place children 
are usually non-white or of school age or 
handicapped. The non-white hard-to-place 
children alone number over 96,000 a year. 
Other children are only temporarily homeless 
because of illness or some family tragedy. 
Foster homes must be found for all of these 
nonadoptable children or they must be 
placed in group homes or institutions. In 
72 percent of the cases the child is placed 
in a foster home licensed and supervised by 
the local welfare department. However, 
many children are sent to institutions each 
year either because no foster home can be 
found for them or because institutional life 
is thought Best. 

It takes adequate child welfare services to 
treat, place and care for each homeless child 
in the way best suited to his development, 
yet half the counties of the United States 
have no full-time public child welfare work- 
ers. Four-fifths of those who do have them 
find the number insufficient to meet their 
needs, 


TOO MANY CHILDREN HAVE POOR SCHOOLS | 


1958 finds the total facilities for public 
education inadequate to educate properly 
the record high number of school-age chil- 
dren. The total enrollment in public schools 
for 1958 is over 3314 million. A total school 
population of 38 million is predicted for 
1961. Over 2.3 million children are attending 
school in overcrowded cl»ssrooms or in base- 
ments, converted garages or other makeshift 
classrooms. Approximately 840,000 are go- 
ing only part time to schools operated on a 
double or triple shift basis. 

The average child forced to attend half- 
day sessions loses what amounts to about 
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2 months’ schooling a year in the basic 
subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
In overcrowded classrooms, gifted children 
are held back, weak students do not get the 
special help they need, students drop out 
and teachers become discouraged and quit. 
Even though most localities are stretching 
their budgets to build needed classrooms, the 
building is not fast enough to meet the need. 
Between 56,000 and 65,000 new classrooms 
will be needed each year to take care of in- 
creased enroliments and the replacement of 
obsolete and hazardous buildings. The se- 
riousness of the classroom shortage was ef- 
fectively presented at the Ist session of the 
85th Congress. Despite support from mem- 
bers of both political parties, a bill provid- 
ing for Federal aid to help States to build 
schools was defeated, 208 to 203. 

The shortage of competent trained teach- 
ers for our Nation's youth is even more 
alarming than the shortage of classrooms, 
When schools opened last fall, it was esti- 
mated that 135,000 classrooms had no quali- 
fied teachers in charge. Three-quarters of 
a million teachers will be needed in the next 
3 years to meet the demand. Since the col- 
leges and universities are graduating only 
about 100,000 trained teachers each year, 
and only 70 percent of them are going into 
the teaching profession, the prospect for im- 
provement in the teaching situation is 
gloomy, indeed. 

The effort of our Nation to education its 
children has not kept pace with its develop- 
ment and expansion. As a result, we are 
facing a serious shortage of brainpower in 
every field of endeavor. We are short of 
engineers, scientists, doctors, research spe- 
clalists, social workers. Yet a third of our 
most gifted students do not go on to college 
and more than a million children have 
dropped out of school. 

The reason for this lack? We are not will- 
ing to pay the price. We spend less than 
3% percent of our gross national income on 
public education, yet we spend over 4 per- 
cent on recreation and 3 percent on alcoholic 
beverages. We spend more for comic books 
than for all textbooks used in our elementary 
and high schools. 

THERE'S TOO MUCH JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The rank and file of American youth are 
youngsters in whom the Nation takes pride, 
but we cannot ignore the approximate 2 
percent between the ages of 10 to 17 who 
get into such trouble that they are legally 
classified as juvenile delinquents. 

We know that the causes of juvenile de- 
Unquency are many and complex. We know 
that we have not geared ourselves to cope 
adequately with the problem. Half of our 
cities over 10,000 in population have no spe- 
cial juvenile police officers. Detention fa- 
cilities for children are so few that more than 
100,000 children must lie in adult jalls 
awaiting court action, Half the counties of 
the country have no juvenile probation 
services. 

Legislation was considered in the 85th 
Congress providing for research as to causes, 
training of workers in the juvenile delin- 
quency field, and help to the States in coor- 
dinating their efforts to solve the problem, 
but no bill was passed. 

CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS NEED DAY 
CARE 


Approximately 2 million mothers with 
children under 6 are employed outside the 
home. When these mothers work, what 
happens to their children? During the war 
the Pederal Government made a coordinated 
effort to assist States and localities in pro- 
viding suitable day care centers for children 
of working mothers. This Federal support 
was withdrawn in 1946 and now the ques- 
tion of where to keep the child while the 
mother works depends on private plans or 
whatever public facilities happen to be pro- 
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vided by a particular community. If day 
care services are unavailable, insufficient or 
poor in quality, children and their parents 
suffer. 

SOME CHILDREN ARE MIGRANTS 

Probably the most neglected children in 
the land are the 600,000 or more who move 
from State to State with their parents, fol- 
lowing the crops and helping to pick foods 
and fibers for the Nation's markets. They 
belong to no community because they do 
not live in one place long enough. 

These migrant children remain almost 
uneducated because they receive few actual 
days of schooling and have little continuity 
in their school work. Residents of no State, 
they scarcely ever see a doctor or public 
health nurse or welfare worker. They live 
in substandard temporary houses or shelters, 
are hauled from place to place in trucks or 
crowded cars. Their only playgrounds are 
the fields where they often work beside their 
parents. 

A small beginning has been made to focus 
some attention on these children. One pro- 
gram, on which many Government agencies 
are working together, helps some of the 
children whose parents work in the 10 
States along the east coast. This ls but one 
feeble effort. The problem must be han- 
dled community-by-community where mi- 
grants work. 

Along with the children of migrant work- 
ers one should mention the 9.1 million chil- 
dren who in 1955 (the last year for which 
figures are ayaiable) lived in familles where 
the total monetary income was less than $40 
a week. Considering the fact that essential 
expenditures for a family of four in that 
year cost from $75 to $88 a week (depending 
on the section of the country), it is easy to 
understand why many of these children 
drop out of school to work to help buy 
groceries for the family. Comparable fig- 
ures are not yet available for 1957, but we 
do know that the cost-of-living Index has 
risen almost 644 percent in the last 2 years. 

RETARDED CHILDREN NEED SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Although no accurate figures are available, 
it is estimated that 3 percent of the children 
already born are mentally retarded in some 
handicapping degree. If the current birth 
rate continues, there will be 300 babies born 
every day in 1958 whose mental development 
will be retarded. 

Recently, concern for these children has 
stirred cities, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment to action, States have begun to set up 
diagnostic clinics to help the parents of such 
children. These clinics are assisted through 
Federal funds administered by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

The Federal Government has embarked on 
research to find the cause of mental retarda- 
tion in the hope that ways may be found to 
prevent it. Research is also being done on 
teaching the mentally retarded. The big 
need now is for fellowships and scholarships 
in colleges and universities to help produce 
well-trained teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded. 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN NEED HELP, 
100 


It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately a half million children who are so 
emotionally disturbed as to be considered 
mentally Ul, They have normal and often 
superior intelligence but they cannot func- 
tion as normal children. They are barred 
from public schools. Private psychiatric fa- 
cilities, to which they might turn for treat- 
ment and education, are scarce and expen- 
sive. Public clinical facilities are needed so 
that these children can be helped more 
easily. Programs are needed to help com- 
munities accept the mentally 11] child as a 
sick child and assume responsibility for his 
care. 
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The educational needs of mentally 111 chil- 
dren are the same as those of the mentally 
retarded—special schools or special classes 
and specially trained teachers. Bills were 
introduced in the 64th and 85th Congresses 
to provide a small grant to colleges and uni- 
versities for the special training of teachers 
for these children, but these bills, unfortu- 
ately, were not enacted, 

ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH HAZARDS 


Accidents are likely to be the leading 
cause of death among people under 19 in the 
coming year, as in the past. The high rate 
of accident fatalities between the ages of 15 
and 19 (50 per 100,000 in 1954) reflects the 
large number of accidents among teen-age 
drivers, The rate among children from 1 
through 4 in 1954 was 34 per 100,000, and 
from 5 through 14 it was 20 per 100,000 

Thanks to medicine we no longer fear 
diseases like diphtheria, whooping cough and 
searlet fever, which once caused the death 
of so many children, That a child may die 
from some other fatal disease, however, 18 
still a stark reality. 

Cancer claims the lives of more children 
than any other single disease. Half of these 
children, about 4,000 a year, are attacked 
by acute leukemia, for which there is as 
yet no known cure. Congenital malforma- 
tions cause the death of over 17,000 children 
each year and many others are left with a 
handicapping condition they may carry 
through life. In 1955, over 11,000 children 
in the 1- to 4-year-old group died from the 
several diseases in the pneumonia and influ- 
enza category. Rheumatic fever and other 
diseases affecting the heart cause over 1,009 
deaths a year among children, and tuber- 
culosis almost 5,000, despite the progress 
made in control of the disease. Muscular 
dystrophy affects approximately 100,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 13, About 
250,000 children of school age suffer from 
rheumatoid arthritis. Forty percent of them 
are left severely crippled. 

Fortunately, the Salk vaccine has largely 
removed the threat of crippling polio but 
unfortunately there are still too many chil- 
dren who have not yet had the full series of 
three shots required for long-time protec- 
titon. There still remain at least 80,000 
chiidren badly crippled from polio in the 
past who need therapy, braces, and other a5- 
sistance, j 

MANY CHILDREN HAVE HANDICAPS 


“Will my child ever be able to liye like 
other children?“ is the question asked ear- 
nestly by parents of more than 5 million 
children physically handicapped as a result 
of congenital malformations, accident,- oF 
disease. By far the largest number are 
those children suffering from defects of 
speech and hearing. If all the schools in 
the country were to give an accurate hear- 
ing test this month, over a million young- 
sters would prove to have hearing difficulty 
serious enough to require immediate atten- 
tion. 

Over 2 million children in the country 
have speech disorders of such severity as to 
interfere with their educational progress 
and social and emotional development- 
Cieft palate and cleft lip account for a large 
number of the speech handicaps. About 
5,000 children are born every year with thes? 
malformations, 

Children with defects of speech and hear- 
ing should have more classroom space an 
more special teachers. There is need fOr 
more speech and audiology centers and more 
research to determine how well the needs 
of these children are being met. 

Over 17,000 children in the country are to- 
tally blind, and another 70,000 have oniy 
partial sight. Some of the latter who are 
receiving no care will become blind and the 
others will go through life with visual hand- 
icaps. About 200,000 children are now vie- 
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tims of cerebral palsy and it is estimated 
that some 10,000 babies born this year will 
have one of the damaging brain injuries that 
comes under that general term. The num- 
ber of children suffering from handicapping 
epilepsy is estimated to be somewhere be- 
tween 300,000 and 500,000. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CHILDREN HAVE 
NOT KEPT PACE 


It's more than a little grim, this sum-up 
of the state of the Nation's underprivileged 
children, 5 

Before World War IT, about 2 million chil- 
dren were born each year in the United 
States. But during the war, and since then, 
the annual birth rate skyrocketed, and now 
it exceeds 4 million. Unfortunately, but un- 
derstandably, government appropriations— 
local, State, and Federal—have not been in- 
creased quickly enough to provide the needed 
educational, health, and welfare services for 
the rapidly increasing number of children; 
and conditions are likely to get worse in the 
coming decade, when our child population 
Will be growing faster than ever. In 1940 
there were 40 million children under 18 in 
the United States; in 1950, 47 million; cur- 
rently there are 60 million; and by 1965 (only 
7 years hence) there will probably be 67 mil- 
lion. If the children of the United States 
are to receive the educational, health, and 
Welfare services that they need now and in 
the future, appropriations for such services 
will have to be increased on the local, State, 
and Federal levels. This may mean in- 
creased taxes unless there is governmental 
reduction in expenditures for armament, for- 
eign aid, or other purposes. But if we want 
‘our children to have good schools and ade- 
quate health and welfare services, we must 
be willing to pay for them. 

Expenditures on behalf of children should 
be considered an investment in the future 
Of the Nation. Prosperity in any country de- 
Pends upon an educated citizenry which will 
demand and finance a high standard of living 
and which will be able to supply the com- 
petent workmen and executives needed for 
such an economy. Adult illiterates (there 
are already 10 million of them in the United 
States now) are a great liability. Unless 
Children get adequate schooling and services 
to guard their physical and mental health 
during their formative years, the result is 
likely to be greatly increased costs for prisons, 
Mental institutions, hospitals, and relief rolls 
to provide for them as adults. 

Economy and efficiency in government are 
important, but drastic cuts in essential sery- 
ices for children are not economy. Money 
spent to improve the health, education, and 
Well-being of children is an investment in 
Priceless human resources which will pay 
rich dividends in the future—one we should 
be proud to make. 


Storage of Surplus Lignite at Garrison 
Dam 0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the industrial committee and board 
Of directors of the Greater North Dakota 

iation relating to surplus lignite at 
Garrison Dam. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the present stockpile of over 2 
million tons of surplus lignite stored at Gar- 
rison Dam by the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers may be the trigger that will set 
off a large-scale industrial development 
chain reaction in the State of North Dakota 
by attracting the first large power-consum- 
ing industry to our State, and further, since 
several of those large power-consuming in- 
dustries have already indicated an interest 
in the stock-plled lignite; and 

Whereas in the event of a national emer- 
gency or crisis, such a stockpile of lignite 
would be of tremendous value as a ready 
source of energy for military and civilian 
needs; and 

Whereas qualified observers have tested 
the stored lignite and report very little de- 
terioration has taken place and very little 
will take place if the stockpile is left un- 
disturbed and properly maintained; and 

Whereas there is no demand for the land 
on which the lignite is now stored; and 

Whereas the Federal Government would 
not realize a proper return from the sale of 
lignite in the present weak market; and 

Whereas such sale would seriously disrupt 
the orderly marketing of lignite by present 
private producers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the industrial committee and 
board of directors of the Greater North Da- 
kota Association, North Dakota State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, That the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers and any other Fed- 
eral agency or department involved, be and 
they hereby are requested to hold the sur- 
plus lignite at Garrison Dam, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That should conservation of this 
potentially valuable resource be impossible, 
the Corps of Engineers and any other Federal 
agency or department involved, are hereby 
requested to dispose of the lignite in such 
manner as to have the least possible impact 
on the existing lignite mining industry in 
North Dakota; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the members of the North Dakota 
congressional delegation and to Gov. 
John E. Davis. 

Attest: 

Homer W. Lupwick, 
Executive Vice President. 


Statement of Samuel C. Waugh on 
Export-Import Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
of Samuel C. Waugh, president, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, on Tuesday, February 25, 1958: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: On behalf of the board of directors 
of the Export-Import Bank I appear before 
your committee in support of the proposal to 
increase the bank's lending authority by 
$2 billion. It has been my privilege to serve 
as president and chairman of the board of 
directors of the bank since October 1, 1955. 
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Prior to my present appointment, I repre- 
sented the Department of State as an ex 
officio member of the board, so my knowledge 
of the bank's operations dates approximately 
from my original confirmation by the Senate 
nearly 5 yearsago. Each director is conscious 
of the responsibility in representing an insti- 
tution which on February 12 observed its 
24th year as the major foreign lending arm 
of the United States Government. s 

This sense of responsibility is greater be- 
cause of our conviction that, to the great 
mutual advantage of our citizens and those 
of friendly countries, the bank has served 
United States private enterprise and our 
friends abroad with honor and mutual bene- 
fit. The proposal under consideration by the 
committee is necessary for proper continua- 
me of the bank’s present policies and activi- 

es. 

Most members of your committee will re- 
call the 1954 hearings which again considered 
our position and then reaffirmed the position 
of the bank as an independent agency under 
bipartisan management. It is a pleasure to 
report to you that these injunctions of the 
Congress have been upheld, in the spirit as 
well as the letter. You may be assured that 
we will continue to be faithful to the spirit 
of independent, bipartisan service to the 
international lending needs of the United 
States. 

The primary need for Export-Import Bank 
is to consider financing abroad which the 
private capital market in the United States 
will not undertake. The statute says the 
bank “should supplement and encourage and 
not compete with private capital.“ Over 
many years of international economic dislo- 
cation, of wars and their aftermath, private 
financing has not been able to meet all the 
world's needs for trade and investment. 

_This is partly true for medium-term f- 
fiancing, and particularly true for longer term 
needs. This is also partly true for the less- 
developed areas as a whole, and particularly 
true for some countries with great potential 
but equally great present-day problems and 
needs. And it is always true for emergency 
financial needs of great magnitude. 

The Export-Import Bank's objective is to 
supplement the facilities of the private cap- 
ital market. But we do much more to supple- 
ment private finance and private enterprise 
than merely by refraining negatively from 
competition. In a positive, fruitful way, and 
to an impressive extent, we supplement and 
encourage private capital and enterprise. 
Our positive assistance to private capital 
and enterprise takes many forms, such as 
the following: 

We make development loans to private 
companies in foreign countries. We act, in 
effect, as partner. We make loans to supple- 
ment private investment when necessary to 
assure that private funds will venture into 
the transaction or investment. We have al- 
ways been especially interested in stimulat- 
ing investment in private activities abroad, 
new ones as well as old ones, American- 
owned as well as foreign-owned. For ex- 
ample, we have conducted operations in as- 
sociation with such representative firms as 
the American Smelting and Refining Co., 
American and Foreign Power, Bethlehem 
Steel, Firestone Rubber, Goodrich Rubber, 
Lone Star Cement Co., Republic Steel, and 
the Utah Construction Co. This last point 
must be stressed because of the impression 
in some otherwise well-informed circles that 
the Export-Import Bank does not lend to 
American business enterprises for their over- 
seas operations, 

Our development loans to other govern- 
ments or official institutions, which cover 
generally their purchases in the United 
States, definitely have the effect, directly or 
indirectly, of assisting the healthy growth in 
other countries of private industry and trade, 
foreign as well as American. 
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Many of our loans to foreign public insti- 
tutions have been directly for relending to 
private enterprises. There are many ex- 
amples of this, such as loans we have made 
to Mexico, Israel, Italy, and the Philippines. 

Many development loans have been to con- 
struct basic public facilities for which pri- 
vate capital was not available and without 
which further growth of the private econ- 
omy would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Examples in Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica are part facilities in Turkey, railroads 
and highways in Iran, power in the Philip- 
pines, dams in Mexico and Brazil, the Inter- 
American Highway in Central America, rail- 
way and port improvements in Brazil. Still 
other loans have been made to assist the 
restoration of customary financial relations 
and to permit the resumption of normal 
private trade and finance. 

The bank also makes what we call ex- 
porter credits, at the request of United States 
equipment manufacturers. These credits, 
assist our United States firms to complete 
sales which they cannot finance entirely 
through their own resources. In this man- 
ner the bank is able to be of assistance to 
some of the smaller exporters. This past 
year we had one credit as modest as $550 
to assist in the financing of the sale of a 
disc plow, 

There are other forms of cooperation be- 
tween the bank and the private capital 
market. We participate jointly with private 
banks or insurance companies in making 
loans to particular borrowers. Commercial 
banks disburse funds for us under arrange- 
ments whereby we guarantee to take them 
out under certain conditions. Notable along 
this line are the arrangements for substantial 
yearly loans to finance cotton exports under 
which normal marketing and banking chan- 
nels are employed to the utmost. 

We sell loans from our portfolio to banks, 
thereby freeing our resources. We are con- 
stantly working with private banks and this 
past year have entered into preliminary ne- 
gotiations with certain insurance companies, 
Contrary to the opinion of some uninformed, 
our portfolio is very definitley for sale. We 
are grateful for the continued assistance and 
support of United States private banks. 

It should be emphasized that Export- 
Import Bank loans, with very minor excep- 
tions, support our private enterprise econ- 
omy here at home in the most direct sense 
in that our loans finance the output of our 
own firms, our own farms and factories. It 
is unlikely that there is a single town or 
county of any size in the United States 
whose production and payrolls are not at 
some time directly aided by exports of manu- 
factured goods or farm products financed 
through the Export-Import Bank. Although 
they may not even have been aware of our 
assistance, some of our largest heavy equip- 
ment loans reach out to many hundreds of 
firms throughout the United States. 

Let me give you a few figures and com- 
ments now, to substantiate the nature and 
scope of the bank's operations. 

During the fiscal year 1957, the bank au- 
thorized 182 new credits in 36 countries to- 
talling $1,066 million. Of these credits, 155 
were made to private borrowers for a total 
of $233 million. Twenty-seven loans, total- 
ling $833 million, were made to governments 
or government agencies, As for the total in- 
vestment made possible by Export-Import 

Bank loans, the current period confirms past 
studies in showing that our development 
credits work in partnership with investment 
by others totaling about 150 percent more 
than the amount of our loans. 

It is appropriate first to point out that 
every bank, consciously or not, is more than 
Just an institution to make money for its 
stockholders, Every bank, in greater or 
lesser degree, fulfills a function in serving 
the needs of its community. When a bank 
succeeds fully, it succeeds through serving 
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its borrowers by appraising the risks of en- 
terprises and the capacity of their managers, 
and through advice and, if you will, techni- 
cal assistance to enterprisers. 

The Export-Import Bank has tried in this 
manner to be a sound bank, serving always 
the interests of its stockholders—the tax- 
payers of the United States, but also those 
of the community it serves, which is simply 
the community of free nations. As a Gov- 
ernment foreign lending institution, our 
responsibility is particularly great and our 
awareness highly sensitive regarding the ob- 
ligation to protect and serve both the inter- 
ests of our borrowers and those of the 
United States. 

When we make a loan in a foreign coun- 
try, the economic interest of that country is 
considered along with that of the United 
States. That is not sheer altruism, but it- 
self sound business. We are at all times con- 
cerned that the operation itself and the 
overall economy of the country will be able 
to repay the loan. But particularly as a 
Government institution, dealing with foreign 
enterprises or their governments, we do more 
than to limit our decisions to the credit- 
worthiness of the borrower. Beyond this, we 
must appraise the effect of the loan on the 
whole delicate complex óf our economic re- 
lations with our foreign friends. 

To this end, the bank must concern itself 
with the entire present and prospective posi- 
tion of the other country’s economy. We 
must be informed about the other country’s 
investment potentials and proposals, and 
with the policies chosen to stimulate orderly 
investment in all fields, private and public. 
We never encourage people to borrow beyond 
their ability to pay. We do not want to cre- 
ate future problems for the United States by 
assisting even the most eager underdevel- 
Oped countries to assume unwise heavy bur- 
dens of dollar debts. As a Government in- 
stitution we must also be particularly care- 
Tul to ayoid any element of unwarrantable 
interference in the affairs of our sovereign 
friends. 

To do this job properly, we try to earn the 
good will and confidence of our borrowers 
and of official circles in foreign countries. 
We attempt to earn confidence through un- 
derstanding of their problems and points of 
view, through consultation and advice, and 
ultimately through participating with them 
in achieving real results in the development 
of their countries. 

All of our basic work is done in Washing- 
ton, and this includes extensive consultation 
with applicants or their technical repre- 
sentatives, However, we do a great deal of 
our work on the spot in the field. During 
the last fiscal year our directors and staff 
members visited 26 countries to make field 
studies of pending applications or to inspect 
loans already made, Many of these trips in- 
volved teams of two or more men, and some 
countries were visited more than once. 

To establish confidence is a joint effort and 
we at all times endeavor to maintain elose 
and friendly cooperative relations with 
United States industry. Through our asso- 
ciation over many years, we enjoy the as- 
sistance of the best brains in American in- 
dustry and banking on technical, financial, 
and management problems. 

The importance of our development bank- 
ing is, of course, greatest for the fast-grow- 
ing, ambitious less-developed areas of the 
world. These countries are eager for assist- 
ance in improving and diversifying their 
economies, in order to increase their produc- 
tivity and their national income, Although 
our largest single loans have been to 
Europe—for immediate postwar needs and 
to meet the Suez crisis—about 60 percent of 
our outstanding authorizations are for coun- 
tries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
While the bank is best known for our work 
in Latin America, where we now have $2.25 
billion in loans authorized, we have nearly 
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$1 billion authorized to countries in Asia. 

Our Latin American loans are probably the 
clearest example of the coordination previ- 
ously mentioned. This is because of our 
long and intimate association with Latin 
American governments, private investors and 
traders, and with our own traders, investors, 
and bankers concerned with that area. It 
takes time for many loans to give full evi- 
dence of their worth to a country. Their 
value may start immediately after a factory 
door is opened or a switch is thrown. It be- 
comes more evident as men are employed, 
costs lowered, products are sold, income 
earned, and profits made and reinvested. 
But that is only part of the story. 

The truly fundamental results occur as 
more and more people are trained, as man- 
agerial and technical skills are acquired and 
made available to other parts of the econ- 
omy, as standards of performance are raised, 
as new firms are started based on these 
greater skills and higher standards, in short, 
as the market economy broadens and 
deepens. Socially, a middle class grows 
whose ways of thinking are more and more 
like our own, a development that assists 
countries to be more skillful, independent 
members of the free world, And there is 
ground to belleve that these social and eco- 
nomic developments enable and encourage 
the people of the country to select and sup- 
port leaders who favor stable and progressive 


economic and political policies. 


That our activities loom so much greater 
for Latin America is not simply an accident. 
Our large scale operations in that area are 
the natural result of our close relations with 
our neighbors of this hemisphere. Our large 
European loans in 1945-46 were to finance 
the reconstruction needs of that continent 
immediately at the end of the war. Our 
postwar loans to several Asian countries, on 
the other hand, reflect new opportunities 
and needs for investment which were in our 
mutual interest. Wherever the changing 
circumstances of world affairs and economic 
development have enabled loans to be made, 
Export-Import Bank activity has increased. 
If Congress increases our lending authority, 
we believe this will hold equally true for the 
future. 4 

The bank’s semiannual report will be 
filed as soon as it is received from the Gov- 
ernment Printer. We would like at this 
time to summarize briefly our financial op- 
erations, 

During its 24 years’ history the bank has 
authorized loans totaling #9 billion. About 
$1.6 billion was not used because of can- 
cellations or because we were able to have 
the commitments taken over by private 
lenders, and in certain instances sales were 
made for cash after loan authorizations had 
been granted. The bank has disbursed 
about 86 billion, and almost exactly 83 bil- 
lion of this has been repaid. 

We now have on our books loans and 
authorizations in 59 countries totaling $4.4 
billion. Since our legislation permits us to 
lend a maximum of $5 billion, we have re- 
maining an unused lending authority today, 
of approximately -$500 million. 

Our lending activity during the last 18 
months has been at a peak. Loans author- 
ized last fiscal year totaled $1,066,000,000. 
During the first 6 months of this fiscal year, 
we authorized $468 million in new loans. 

On the other hand, the bank will have re- 
payments coming in, as well as some can- 
cellations and direct participations by pri- 
vate capital, at an estimated annual rate of 
about $500 million. But with new operations 
on the present considerable larger scale, it 
would only be a few months before the bank 
would be required to reduce its lending 
drastically, it not given increased lending 
authority. 

This is true immediately if we are to main- 
tain one of our most basic policies. In the 
opinion of the directors, the bank should 
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always retain an uncommitted lending au- 
thority of several hundred million dollars in 
order to have resources to meet unexpected 
emergencies that may confront the United 
States in the international field. 

For these reasons the President has pro- 
posed that the bank's authority to lend be 
increased from $5 billion to $7 billion. and 
that our power to borrow from the Treasury 
be correspondingly increased. As you know, 
our activities have been conducted by means 
of borrowing our funds from the Treasury, 
and then in effect relending these funds. 

The bank's gross earnings since it was es- 
tablished total ¢867 million. From these 
earnings we have paid all of our administra- 
tive expenses, and met some small losses. 
Congress does not appropriate new funds for 
the bank's expenses for the bank has always 
been self-supporting. The procedure has 
been for Congress to approve a budget for the 
bank, which then meets all expenses and 
charges from its own earnings. Our annual 
administrative expenses for the past 24 years 
average 1.7 percent of our annual income. 

From earnings, payments have been made 
to the Treasury of more than $200 million in 
Interest on funds borrowed, and in addition 
$173 million has been paid in dividends on 
our capital stock, all of which is held by the 
Treasury. To this extent we make a con- 
tribution to the Treasury's operations. 

After paying, from earnings, all expenses, 
interest on borrowed money, and dividends 
on capital stock, there remains accumulated 
reserves of $475 million. ‘These reserves now 
equal about 10 percent of our authorized 
loans or 15 percent of our outstanding loan 
funds paid out. The bank's primary objec- 
tive has not been to make money for its 
stockholders, but it is good banking and 
business judgment that adequate reserves be 
maintained in proportion to loans out- 
Standing. 

The officers and staff of the bank have an 
average of 26 years of experience, either in 
the bank itself or in work which was direct 
background for their present assignments. 

The bank has been made available for 
other services than the administration of 
Our own operations. The bank also acts as 
administrative agent for certain loans of the 
United States Government, the Department 
of Defense, and the Office of Defense Mobili- 
Zation, as well as loans for the TCA, and 
the ICA and its predecessor agencies. These 
loans amount to an additional $3.3 billion 
for a combined responsibility by the bank 
at the present time of $7.8 billion. An ad- 
ditional activity was assumed last summer 
under the so-called Cooley amendment to 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480). We 
are now beginning to make certain types of 
loans to American and foreign private busi- 
nessmen out of foreign currencies received 
from the sale of agricultural surpluses. And 
in accordance with the direction of the 
Congress we are prepared to administer the 
Development Loan Fund credits in the same 
Manner that the more than $3 billion ICA 
Credits are being serviced. 

It has been my purpose to report briefiy to 
your committee. There is much yet to be 
accomplished by the Export-Import Bank as 
dur Government's foreign lending institu- 
tion. It is important for ali concerned, here 
and abroad, and important that it be made 
Clear that extension of credit is a business 
Operation, based on good prospects for eco- 
nomie gain to the borrowers and to be re- 
Paid by the borrowers. To be sure, inter- 
National finance can never be free from con- 
sideration of implications of foreign rela- 
tións. But it should always be founded on 
the understanding by all that credit assists 
economically useful investment, and that a 
Credit transaction represents a judgment of 
Mutual benefits to both the lender and the 

rower. 
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It is on these basic conceptions of the 
bank's continued role in foreign policy that 
we respectfully request committee approval 
of S. 3149 to increase the lending power of 
the Export-Import Bank by $2 billion. It is 
in this spirit that the Board of Directors 
would continue to administer the authority 
given to it by Congress as a bipartisan inde- 
pendent agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 


The United States Inter-American Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously invited the attention of my 
colleagues to the fine contribution made 
by the United States-International 
American Council. 

Probably no other private enterprise 
organization has contributed so much to 
inter-American cooperation in the inter- 
American field. 

Dating back to its birth in 1941, the 
council has rendered yoeman services as 
a spearhead, and as a spokesman, of 
trade and friendship within the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Represented on the council are some 
of the outstanding businesses in the 
United States; trading with the 20 Re- 
publics to the south. 

The businessmen on the council deal 
365 days a year with the practical prob- 
lems of smoothing out and making ever 
more beneficial the two-way flow of 
trade. 

With a slump in our own American 
market here at home, the problems of 
this two-way trade grow more complex. 
On the one hand, American businesses 
naturally seek to expand foreign trade so 
as to take up the slack in the American 
market. 

On the other hand, our Latin Ameri- 
can friends find it increasingly difficult 
to buy more of our goods because their 
own purchasing power declines as our 
purchase of their goods drops. 

Despite this, and other problems, I am 
certain that in the decade ahead there 
will be, as all the evidence indicates, a 
tremendous increase in the Latin Ameri- 
can market as a customer and as a sup- 
plier of American goods. 

I earnestly hope that in the lands to 
the south there will be an ever- improved 
climate for American investment. 

I hope that there will be a diminishing 
of anti-American sentiment which is 
found in some places. I hope that there 
will be an increasing recognition of the 
need for mutual respect, mutual coop- 
eration, and mutual strengthening of 
ties. 

I send to the desk excerpts from the 
February 1958 issue of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bulletin, together with excerpts 
from an important address by Mr. H. W. 
Balgooyen, executive vice president of 
the American & Foreign Power Co., the 
new chairman of the Inter-American 
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Council, as delivered at the council's an- 
nual meeting in New Orleans, in mid- 
December. I ask unanimous consent 
that both items be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

USIAC ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW 
ORLEANS, DECEMBER 16 


The annual meeting of the USIAC was held 
at the International House, New Orleans, De- 
cember 16, 1957. It was the first in a series 
of general meetings for members to be held 
four times yearly as part of the expanded 
and strengthened USIAC program. Harry X. 
Kelly, president, Mississippi Shipping Co., 
served as host jointly with International 
House and the city of New Orleans. 

The business part of the meeting included 
reports by officers and committees, and elec- 
tion of officers and trustees for 1958. Dr. 
Richard P. Momsen, USIAC advisory board 
member from Brazil, led an informal dis- 
cussion on the current situation and outlook 
in that country; and William A. Melvin, 
USIAC advisory board member from Uruguay, 
reported on conditions there. Both replied 
to questions following their talks. 

At luncheon following the meeting, Roy A. 
Rubottom, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, discussed matters of 
current interest in a brief off-the-record talk. 
H. W. Balgooyen, USIAC chairman-elect, 
spoke on the role of the Inter-American 
Council in preserving and promoting free 
private enterprise in the Western Hemisphere 
and current issues facing American and 
Latin-American business. A copy of his re- 
marks accompanies this issue. 


USIAC TRUSTEES FOR 1958 ELECTED 


The following trustees were elected to office 
in 1958 at the USIAC annual meeting De- 
cember 16: Edward Adams, Jr., Sam G. Bag- 
gett, Edgar R. Baker, H, W. Balgooyen, Erwin 
Balluder, William E. Barlow, Charles E. 
Beard, Howard Bird, Jr., Henry D. Bixby, 
Jr, S. Bruce Black, Richard L. Bowditch, 
Spruille Braden, W. D. Bradford, Meade Bru- 
net, Thomas A. Campbell, Horance M. Chad- 
sey, Philip Cortney, H. A. Davies, John A. 
Diemand, Fred M. Farwell, E. W. Faulk, Amos 
B. Foy, Lewis B. Harder, Walter Harnisch- 
feger, George P. Harrington, W. R. Herod, 
Henry F. Holland, R. A. Hummel, Walter 
Hunnewell, Jr., R. C. Ingersoll, Carl N. Jacobs, 
and John K. Jenney. 

Also: R. C. Joubert, Nicholas Kelley, Jr., 
Harry X. Kelly, James S. Kemper, William E. 
Knox, Otto T. Kreuser, Charles Henry Lee, 
August Maffry (transferred on January 21 
to Jean D. Zutter), Frank T. Magennis, S. 
Maurice McAshan, Jr., G. A. Meckes, Charles 
A. Meyer, Kenneth R. Miller, Frank R. Milli- 
ken, John D. J. Moore, William T. Moore, 
Robert H. Morse, Jr., J. Warren Nystrom, 
Howard M. Packard, Herbert V. Prochnow, 
Webster Pullen, Henry A. J. Ralph, Noel Sar- 
gent, Herbert H. Schell, Andrew B. Shea, 
A. Thomas Taylor, Arthur K, Watson, Leo D, 
Welch, H. Harold Whitman, and William S. 
Youngman, Jr, s 

USIAC OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES NAMED FOR 
1958 

At the annual meeting of the USIAC De- 
cember 16, the following officers were elected 
for 1958; H. W. Balgooyen, chairman; Charles 
A. Meyer, senior vice chairman; R. A. Hum- 
mel, Harry X. Kelly, John D. J. Moore, and 
H. Harold Whitman, vice chairmen; Kenneth 
H. Campbell, treasurer; Vada Horsch, secre- 
tary; and William F. Combs, executive di- 
rector, 

The following committees were named: 
Executive committee, membership commit- 
tee, finance committee, editorial committee, 
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committee on combating statism, program 
and social committee. 
USIAC WELCOMES 13 NEW MEMBERS AND 1 
REENROLLMENT 


The USIAC takes pleasure in welcoming 
13 new members who have joined in 1957 
and 1958 to date, and 1 former member who 
returned to its ranks. The members, and 
the individual exercising membership for 
each, are as follows: 

Booz-Alien and Hamilton International, 
Lid. Ralph E. Smiley, president. 

Combusion Engineering, Inc.; George M. 
chambers, manager, nuclear division. 

The Ecuadorian Corp., Ltd.; Forrest L. 
Yoder, president. 

Haskins and Sells; J. Harry Williams, part- 
ner. 

Home Products International, Ltd.; Eric K. 
Pfau, president. 

Hughes Tool Co.; M. E. Montrose, vice 
president, sales. 

Interamerican Capital Corp.; Fredric J. 
Evans, president. 

Johnson & Johnson International; Robert 
J. Dixson, president and chairman. 

Lehman Brothers; Marcel A. Palmaro, gen- 
eral partner and head of foreign department. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.; Nelson 
Bond, president, McGraw-Hill International 
Corp. 

* and Freeman; Joseph S. Cardinale, 
partner. 

Roberts and Holland: Henry F. Holland, 
partner, Union Carbide International Oo.; 
George C. Wells, president, John Wood Co.; 
Guy George Gabrielson, chairman of the 
board. 


ECUADORIAN SECTION OF IACCP REESTABLISHED 


The Ecuadorian section of the IACCP was 
reorganized and reestablished in a meeting 
of representatives of the chambers of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture affiliated 
with the IACCP in Ecuador, November 25, 
1957. Officers, elected for the ensuing 3 
years, are: Dr. César D. Andrade, president; 
Guillermo Tola Carbo, Rafael Lasso Meneses, 
Juan José Plaza, and Carlos Merello Guzman, 
vice presidents; and Lic; Reinaldo Cañizares 
Palacios, secretary-manager. 

EIGHTH PLENARY SESSION OF IACCP LAST JULY 
AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


The eighth plenary session of the IACCP, 
held last July in Buenos Aires, was in many 
respects the most successful to date. The 
climate surrounding the proceedings was vig- 
orous and enthusiastic, and completely cor- 
dial, The final resolutions and recomz 
mendations were the strongest and best to 
come out of any plenary meeting thus far. 
These resolutions, representing the con- 
sensus of private businessmen and free enter- 
prise throughout the hemisphere, were pre- 
sented at the meeting of the OAS, a month 
later. Copies are available on request, while 
the supply lasts. 


ECLA GROUP TO EXPLORE COMMON MARKET FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


General news 


Six prominent Latin Americans, appointed 
by the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica to consider ways of creating a Latin 
American common market, held their first 
meeting this month in Santiago, Chile. The 
group comprises José Garrido Torres, presi- 
dent of the National Economic Council of 
Brazil; Rodrigo Gomez, director of the Bank 
of Mexico; Flavian Levine, manager of the 
Cia, de Acero del Pacifico, of Chile; Eustaquio 
Méndes Delfino, president of the Bolsa de 
Comercio of Buenos Aires; Galo Plaza, former 
President of Ecuador; and Joaquin Vallejo, 
former Minister of Development of Colombia, 
INTER-AMERICAN BAR FOUNDATION ESTABLISHED 

The 10th plenary session of the Inter- 
American Bar Association in Buenos Aires, 
last November, established an Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Foundation to bring about greater 
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understanding among lawyers in the Western 
Hemisphere, where 21 different legal systems 
are used, Officers elected are: Roy W. Johns, 
of Philadelphia, director of several oil and 
pipeline companies operating in Latin Amer- 
ica, president; Dr, Eduardo Garcia, of Argen- 
tina, recently elected president of the OAS, 
vice president; William Roy Vallance, of 
Washington, secretary; and Charles Norberg, 
of Washington, treasurer. Directors include 
Henry F. Holland, former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs; Mary H, 
C. Zimmerman, of Detréit, former president, 
National Association of Women Lawyers; 
Edwin D. Ford, Jr., attorney for American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc., New York; and Cody 
Fowler, of Miami, former president of the 
American Bar Association. 


REPORT ON INFLATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


In the latest issue of Latin-American Busi- 
ness Highlights, the Chase Manhattan Bank 
reports that while 7 Latin American repub- 
lics have had less inflation than the United 
States, prices have risen by more than 50 
percent in the other 13. In 9 of these coun- 
tries the cost of living has more than 
doubled; and in 3 cases it has shot up more 
than 25 times, Various aspects and con- 
tributing causes of inflation are analyzed, 
with charts, 


ARGENTINA ACTS TO EASE UNITED STATES 
MACHINERY IMPORTS 


New measures making it easier to import 
United States industrial machinery into 
Argentina have been implemented by the 
Central Bank of Argentina. A wide range of 
tooling and production equipment in various 
broadly described classes as to type of ma- 
chinery and Industry of application already is 
covered, and other industries are to follow 
as soon as the balance of payments position 
permits. 

Procedure provides for importing ma- 
chinery either as capital investment with re- 
patriation, or on time payments. Detailed 
provisions relating to both types of import 
were set forth in announcement by the 
Ministry of Treasury in the Journal of Com- 
merce, November 16, 1957. 


BRAZIL ENCOURAGES MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS 

Brazil has invited private firms to submit 
offers to manufacture tractors, under rules 
somewhat similar to those already laid down 
for truck producers. After the first year, 
tractors or Implements must contain at least 
30 percent of locally made parts, and by 1963 
this must be upped to 90 percent. The Gov- 
ernment will determine production types and 
quotas. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS FORMED IN BRAZIL 


The National Confederation of Commerce 
in Brazil has approved establishment of a 
council on foreign capital investments, to 
study and promote foreign Investments for 
industrial development of the country. 
UNITED STATES CHILEAN COPPER INVESTMENTS 
REACH $130 MILLION 
United States copper investments in Chile 
in 1955, 1956; and the first half of 1957 were 
more than $129.5 million; with $122.7 mil- 
Hon in new investments by Anaconda and 
$68 million by Braden, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce and 
the Foreign Investment Committee In Chile. 
Since Chile’s Foreign Investment Law of 
1954, the United States has been the leading 
investor with $11.4 million, or nearly 25 per- 
cent, of a total of $46 million of foreign in- 
vestments in industries other than copper. 
KENAF SEEN AS POTENTIAL AID TO CUBAN 
ECONOMY 
A major new Industry could be developed 
in Cuba it efforts are made to develop kenaf, 
according to a report prepared by Stanford 
Research Institute for Cia. Cubana de Elec- 
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tricidad, an affiliate of American & Foreign 
Power. Kenaf, a soft tropical fiber, ts sald 
to be usable as a substitute for jute in sack- 
ing, and in many industrial fiber applica- 
tions. 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO SIGN LOAN 
AGREEMENT 

The United States and Mexico have en- 
tered into an agreement whereby local cur- 
rency equivalent to $13.6 million will be 
made available for economic development, 
aceording to ICA announcement. Pesos in- 
volved represent partial local currency pro- 
ceeds of sales of agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480. 


CHRYSLER TO MANUFACTURE PLYMOUTH-SAVOY 
AUTOS IN BRAZIL 
News of companies and people 

In the second half of 1958 Chrysler will 
start manufacture of the Plymouth-Savoy 
auto in Brazil. The plant will be the largest 
of its kind in Brazil, with total investments 
of $60 million. Annual production of 6,000 
cars is planned, 

IT&T MAPS CHILEAN PHONE EXPANSION 


A $35.3 million, 6-year expansion program 
for Chile's telephone system is under nego- 
tiation between Cia, de Teléfonos de Chile, 
subsidiary of IT&T, and the Chilean Govern- 
ment. 


. . * . . 
SEARS, ROEBUCK OPENS SIXTH RETAIL STORE IN 
COLOMBIA 


Sears, Roebuck de Colombia recently 
opened its sixth retall store in Medellin, It 
is housed in a $1 million building, on a lot 
of 5% acres. Merchandise includes some 
10.000 items, of which 93 percent are pro- 
duced in Colombia. Of 320 store em- 
ployees, only 3 are United States citizens. 
The store's expansion program includes plans 
for a supermarket, l 

GRACE LAUNCHES SECOND $25 MILLION LINER 

The Santa Paula, second $25 million pas- 
senger liner of the Grace Line, was launched 
in mid-January. It and its sister ship, the 
Santa Rosa, will enter the company's service 
linking New York, the Caribbean, and South 
America, this year. 

NEW PUERTO RICAN SUBSIDIARY FORMED BY GRACE 

W. R. Grace & Co. has announced forma- 
tion of International Metalloids, a sub- 
sidiary of Grace International, S. A., to pro- 
duce semiconductor-grade silicon in Puerto 
Rico. 


. . * * . 
HARNISCHFEGER TO BUILD CRANES AND SHOVELS 
IN BRAZIL 


Harnischfeger International Corp’, in asso- 
ciation with Equipamentos Industriais VII- 
lares of São Paulo, gives Brazil its first con- 
struction equipment industry. A new plant 
will begin production of Brazilian P & H 
power cranes and shovels early in 1958. 


INTERNATIONAL PACKERS TO MODERNIZE PLANT 
IN ARGENTINA : 


Plans to modernize Swift de la Plata’s 
plant in Argentina to increase exports of 
corned beef and other canned meat to the 
United States were revealed recently by 
International Packers. The firm will invest 
$1 million in high-speed packing machinery. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS ACQUIRES TRANSFORMER 
` COMPANY IN’ MEXICO 


Allis-Chalmers de México, S. A., has ac- 
quired Industrial Dufermex, S. A., of Mexico, 
D. F., which previously had operated as a li- 
censee for production and distribution of 
Allis-Chalmers power transformers. The 
parent company will continue to manufac- 
ture transformers at the Mexican plant and 
hopes to expand its line. 

NEW $26 MILLION LINER “BRASIL” LAUNCHED 
BY MOORE-M'CORMACK 


The Brasil, first major United States 
liner bulit for service to the east coast of 
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South America in more than 50 years, was 

launched by Moore-McCormack Lines in 

mid-December. The $26 million liner will 

ply between New York and Brazil, Argentina, 

and Uruguay. 

REMINGTON RAND OPENS TYPEWRITER PLANT IN 
BRAZIL 


Remington Rand, celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of its activities in Brazil, opened 
the first plant in Brazil for manufacture of 
typewriters on October 28. President Kubit- 
schek of Brazil joined President A. H. Gutsch 
of Remington Rand in the inauguration 
ceremonies. The plant employs 1,200. 


FORD TO INVEST $21 MILLION TO EXPAND IN 
BRAZIL 


Ford Motor Co. has appropriated $21 mil- 
lion to expand its facilities in Brazil. Built 
in 1953, they are still among the world's 
most modern. Producing trucks with an 
ever-increasing percentage of Brazilian parts, 
Plans call for output of 30,000 commercial 
vehicles annually by 1960, with 90 percent 
of components by weight, including the 
motor, of Brazilian manufacture. 

HOWARD. M. PACKARD NAMED PRESIDENT AT 
5. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Election of Howard M. Packard as presi- 
dent and chief operating officer at S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., was announced Janu- 
ary 16 by the company. Mr. Packard, for- 
merly executive vice president, succeeds Her- 
bert F. Johnson, who has been president 
since 1928 and now continues as chairman 
and chief executive offcer, 

RETIRING USIAC CHAIRMAN H. A. DAVIES 

RECEIVES TRIBUTES 


Appreciation of USIAC members for the 
leadership and services of Hugh A. Davies, 
retiring chairman, were expressed in a letter 
which Mr. Balgooyen, as senior vice chair- 
Man, wrote to John L. McCaffrey, chairman, 
International Harvester Co., December 11, 
The letter, and a telegram in reply from Mr. 
McCaffrey, were read at the annual meeting. 
In another tribute by the city of New 
Orleans, Mayor Morrison presented Mr. 
Davies with a gold key to the city of New 
Orleans. 


* * > . . 
LATIN AMERICA SEEN AS CONTINENT IN 
FERMENT 


Books, publications, speeches 

“Borne onward by the force of fast-grow- 
ing industrialization, Latin Americans are 
Pulling free of old traditions to become a 
rising new culture on the horizon of the 
Test of the world.” 

With this introduction, Robert M. Hallett, 
Latin-American editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, in an extensive article January 
13, discusses what he sees as two funda- 
Mental and conflicting forces dominating 
Latin America today: On one hand, “The 
Iberian background of most of those in the 
Upper classes with its emphasis on culture 
and leisurely, gracious living * ;; and 
on the other, “the rather frenetic minute- 
Conscious industrial 
abroad, mostly the United States. 
He concludes: With Latin America growing 
faster in population than any other part of 
the world and playing a larger economic 
Tole, it is increasingly important for the rest 
Of the world to understand this rising new 
Culture, * * * It is bound to play an ever 
More important role on the world stage.” 


NEW USDC REPORT ON UNITED STATES INVEST- 
MENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


United States Investments in the Latin 
American Economy, by the United States 
Department of Commerce (194 pp; $1.75 
from Superintendent of Documents) is the 
final version of the summary report issued 
last year on the direct economic contribu- 
tion to Latin America through operations of 
ae States companies and private inves- 
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age imported from. 
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RADFORD CALLS STEFPUP IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS VITAL 


One example of continuing interest in this 
topic is the remarks of Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford before the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York. He said that American private foreign 
investment, recently around a $4 billion 
gross rate, must be doubled or tripled. He 
went on to say that private enterprise holds 
the key to the free world, depending on 
brains and management skill and private 
rather than Government enterprise. 


USIAC PUBLICATION ON UNITED STATES INVEST- 
MENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


The USIAC booklet The Profitable Partner- 
ship, based on summary findings of the USDC 
study released last year, already is proving 
an important means of counteracting the 
erroneous impression that foreign investment 
is burdensome to the host country. Single 
copies will be sent free on request. Larger 
quantities will be furnished at $30 per 100 
copies, plus delivery charges and applicable 
taxes, while the supply lasts. Please specify 
English, Spanish, or Portuguese edition when 
ordering. 

THE INTER-AMERICAN Covunct:—Its Past 
RECORD AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Presented by H. W. Balgooyen, executive 
vice president, American & Foreign Power 
Co., Inc, and chairman-elect, United 
States Inter-American Council, at the an- 
nual meeting of the United States Inter- 
American Council, New Orleans, La,, 
December 16, 1957) : 


I believe that the most Important function 
of the IAC is to serve as a liaison between 
the businessmen, and, in case of need, the 
governments of Latin America and the 
United States, respectively. The USIAC, for 
its part, should strive to keep the United 
States Government and the American public 
continuously informed as to the attitudes, 
the requirements and the aspirations of our 
counterparts in Latin America, just as the 
various national sections in Latin America 
should keep their governments and peoples 
informed regarding the requirements and 
objectives of United States business enter- 
prise. Our first concern in the USIAC, there- 
fore, should be the development in this 
country of an informed public opinion con- 
cerning Latin America, aware of its primary 
importance as a business partner in time of 
peace, and an indispensable supplier and 
ally in time of war or national emergency. 

It would be a waste of my time and yours 
to recite foreign trade statistics to a group 
as well informed as this one. We all know 
that Latin America is the most important 
source of United States imports—particu- 
larly essential raw materials—and is the 
chief recipient of our foreign investments. 
These are tangible facts of our economic life. 
Not so tangible, but nonetheless real, are 
the ideological and spiritual ties that bind 
us to the peoples of Latin America. 

In a recent speech, one of our esteemed 
trustees, the Honorable Spruille Braden, 
commented on the essential solidarity of the 
Americas and the reasons for it. He then 
made the very significant statement that this 
solidarity of our peoples, based on dignity, 
freedom, and mutual respect, makes us the 
only nation on the face of the globe that, in 
an emergency, may have full trust and con- 
fidence in one another. I believe that this 
is well worth pondering. Certainly, we 
should retain and strengthen our alliances 
with nations of the Old World; but, within 
the short span of a generation, we have seen 
several of our friends transformed into ene- 
mies and our enemies changed into friends. 
I hope and believe that some of our present 
allies will stand by us when the chips are 
down, despite their large Communist and 
Socialist Parties and the shrunken shorelines 
of our reservoirs of good will, But, I have 
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no doubt whatever as to the stand which 
will be taken by our Latin American friends 
if and when the final showdown comes be- 
tween the forces of communism and freedom. 
They will be on our side—not because it is 
the side of the biggest pocketbook, the most 
powerful missiles or the largest battalions, 
but because they share our devotion to the 
Christian ethic of individual dignity and 
worth, and our faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of right and justice. 

I am sure that all of us who know Latin 
America believe this very sincerely, but we 
have not done a very effective job in con- 
veying to the American press, to the public, 
or to our Government officials, an apprecia- 
tion of the overriding importance of main- 
taining and strengthening our inter-Ameri- 
can relationships. I have said that, in the 
worldwide struggle between the forces of 
communism and those of freedom, our Latin 
American friends will be among our most de- 
pendable allies—and this will be true 
whether in time of prosperity or adversity: 
whether or not there exists a full measure of 
mutual understanding among us. But, 
strong allies are better than weak allies, and 
understanding friends are better than friends 
of circumstance or necessity. At the present 
time, unfortunately, many of our southern 
neighbors are economically weak, and they 
are struggling with economic ills that 
threaten to get more serious before they get 
better. Furthermore, there are a number of 
points of friction between them and us 
which will not be easy to eliminate but will 
require a great deal of patient effort at mu- 
tual understanding. 

The USIAC can perform no more useful 
function than to help awaken the American 
people to the importance of their inter- 
American ties, acquaint them with the na- 
ture of Latin America’s economic problems 
and of their attitudes toward our economic 
Policies, and thus create the atmosphere of 
mutual understanding which will lead to a 
more satisfactory relationship. 

> oO * . * 

All of us have faith in the long-term fu- 
ture of Latin America, but the Good Book 
tells us that faith without works is dead— 
dead as Maynard Keynes says that we all will 
be in the longrun. The next 2 years will be 
critical ones for Latin America; how critical 
will depend largely on the condition of our 
own economy. It has been said that a 
sneeze in the United States can cause pneu- 
monia in Latin America, I am one of a 
number of Americans who have done con- 
siderable sneezing during the flu epidemic 
and Im afraid that our national economy 
has developed some similar respiratory 
symptoms. I hope that we can cure them 
rapidly and restore the traditional vigor of 
our free enterprise economy; but for our own 
sake and theirs, let's try to avoid trade poli- 
cies that will result in exporting our ailments 
to our Latin American friends. 


National Full Employment Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter and 
resolution from the UAW International 
Union, relating to full employment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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UAW WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1958, 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Lancer: We enclose our res- 

olution on full employment adopted by the 
3,000 democratically elected delegates who 
attended the UAW special convention held in 
Detroit, January 22-24, 1958. You will note 
that the resolution calls on President Eisen- 
hower to convene a national full employ- 
ment conference. He has received and re- 
jected this suggestion. 
. Many regional conferences have been held 
throughout the country urging immediate 
action to meet the critical unemployment 
problem. On March 11, 12 and 13, the AFI. 
CIO will hold a full employment conference 
in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of 
bringing conditions in various parts of the 
country to the attention of Members of Con- 
gress. 

As you will note, the UAW resolutions set 
forth specific proposals for Federal, State, 
and local action. Your consideration will be 
appreciated as will any questions or com- 
ments you may make. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL Srrron, 
Legislative Representative, UAW 
International Union, 


RESOLUTION Aborrro sy UAW Sprcrat CON- 
VENTION JANUARY 22, 23, 24, 1958, DETROIT, 
MICH., BY 3,000 DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED 
DELEGATES REPRESENTING 1,500,000 MEMBERS 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Whereas the free world must fully grasp 
the dimensions of the world challenge and 
translate such understanding into bold ac- 
tion on the economic, scientific, and edu- 
cational fronts. The Soviet Union has 
achieved leadership in the area of missile 
technology and other critical scientific fields 
and is now devoting increased attention to 
programs .of economic penetration and 
political subversion of the uncommitted peo- 
Ples in the economically underdeveloped 
nations, at the very time when both the 
United States and Canadian economies are 
limping along and are involved in a deepen- 
ing recession. 

Mass unemployment and underutilization 
of our protiuctive capacity is dissipating our 
economic strength at the very time that 
freedom's margin of survival is narrow and 
precarious. 

A mounting number of UAW members and 
their families in the United States and 
Canada are now suffering the hardships and 
indignities of fob loss, idleness, and short 
workweeks. In the current slump, as always, 
working people and their dependents are 
bearing the brunt of an economic decline 
caused by the greed of corporate manage- 
ment and the shortsightedness of Govern- 
ment administrators. 

This is no time for complacency or self- 
assurance. This is a time for vigorous action 
to get idle workers and idle machines back 
to work, to turn out the increased production 
needed to meet our unfilled human needs at 
home, and to meet the challenge on the 
world front. Halfway and halfhearted 
measures and policies of too little and too 
late will not get the job done. We must 
raise our sights and show as much courage, 
imagination, and good sense in this crisis as 
we did after Penrl Harbor. We have lost 
ground not because the Russians are better 
but rather because we have not been trying, 
because we have not been fully mobilizing 
our economic and productive power. 

As a nation, we need to raise our sights, 
to get our values in sharper focus, and to 
work out a set of national priorities that 
will put first things first. We need to 
strengthen our military posture. We need 
to overcome our lag in the field of education. 
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We need to expand basic scientific research. 
We need to do all of these things but we 
need to do more. We need to raise living 
standards at home and we need to aid the 
underprivileged peoples of the world to 
mobilize their economic resources so that 
they, too, can share in higher living 
standards and can successfully resist the 
Soviet Union's programs of economic pene- 
tration and political subversion. 

These are the positive aspects of freedom's 
struggle against the forces of Communist 
tyranny. We need to understand that, in the 
long pull, military power alone will not de- 
cide the contest between the forces of free- 
dom and the forces of tyranny. In the long 
run, the cause of human freedom will win 
provided we prove that freemen under free 
government working together within a free 
economic system can do a better job of rais- 
ing living standards, of broadening educa- 
tional opportunities, of providing our older 
citizens with a fuller measure of economic 
security and human dignity, of gearing our 
developing technology and our increasing 
abundance to human progress and to the 
fulfilment of the higher aspirations of 
human civilization. 

In short, we must mobilize our economic 
resources so as to deter the peril of war, 
while at the same time, we must work to 
realize the promise of peace. 

We cannot get on with this job unless the 
national administration meets its responsi- 
bilities under the Employment Act of 1946 
which obligates the Government to formu- 
late policies and take the necessary action 
to maintain maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power in the national 
economy. 

The Federal Government is further obli- 
gated to alleviate the present distress of 
workers and to initiate measures which will 
put them rapidly back to work because ad- 
ministration tax and fiscal policies were im- 
portant ‘causes of our immediate economic 
predicament. 

The tight-money policies of the Eisen- 
hower administration, its policy of favoring 
high-income over low-income groups in the 
distribution of the tax burden, and its other 
economic policies reflecting the undue in- 
fluence of big business, slowed national eco- 
nomic growth, widened the gap between our 
capacity to produce and our power to con- 
sume, and thus set the stage for recession. 

Similar policies were applied in Canada 
with inevitably similar consequences. 

The dynamic balance between production 
and consumption necessary for full employ- 
ment in a growing economy was undermined 
further by the actions of giant corporations 
occupying monopoly positions in vital sec- 
tors of the economy which have abused their 
power by raising prices arbitrarily and un- 
justifiably in defiance of the law of supply 
and demand. 

The UAW foresaw the consequences of the 
unsound and selfish economic policies of the 
admiration and big business and warned 
that they were leading to recession. Unfor- 
tunately our warnings went unheeded and 
recession is no longer a future danger but a 
present fact. 

Past experience shows the folly of allow- 
ing events to run their course. Left to its 
own devices, it is clear that the Eisenhower 
administration, under the guidance of its big 
business policymakers, will shuttie between 
indifference to the fate of the unemployed 
and measures, such as the cut in required 
stock margins, designed to make speculators 
happy. Measures to stimulate the stock mar- 
ket, or applications of the trickle-down 
theory under which the wealthy are further 
enriched in the hope that they will increase 
their investments would be not only futile 
but dangerous under present conditions. Our 
first and most urgent problem now is not to 
foster investment but to replenish the wells 
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of power drying up under the 
curse of joblessness. 

At the same conference at which President 
Eisenhower announced his do-nothing pol- 
icy, he indicated that his optimistic indif- 
ference to the immediate plight of workers 
had been inspired by reports from a whole 
series of bankers. The President is badly 
in need of reports from a whole series of 
workers and from a whole series of States 
and local communities where a deficiency of 
paychecks is causing a run on unemploy- 
ment compensation funds, evictions, loss of 
homes, a lengthening of relief rolls, and local 
depressions for small merchants and profes- 
sional groups: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That UAW call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to convene a na- 
tional full employment conference of labor, 
management, farm, consumer, and other 
economic groups, and the governors from the 
States and the mayors from the industrial 
cities where unemployment is most acute, to 
review the present economic situation, hear 
reports and recommendations from these 
groups and from the Government, and lay 
the basis for a comprehensive full pee fei | 
ment program; and be it 

Further resolved, That the UAW supports 
the following program of action at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels to meet the im- 
mediate recession emergency and to lay the 
groundwork for future steady progress to- 
ward increasing living standards and greater 
national security based upon an expanding 
full-production full-employment economy. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACTION—SHORT-TERM 

PROGRAM 

The object of the short-term measures of 
the employment program must be to assure 
immediate help to those currently suffering 
hardship, and to create new jobs as quickly 
as possible. Such measures will not merely 
help relieve immediate problems but can be 
used to meet similar situations in the future, 
and in addition some of them will provide a 
substantial cushion to protect the economy 
against spiraling recessions, which tend to 
grow from the losses of purchasing power 
suffered by laid-off workers. 

Unemployment insurance 

(a) Immediate action by Congress to 
enact minimum Federal standards of unem- 
ployment compensation to assure that all 
States will provide adequate unemployment 
compensation benefits and duration and rea- 
sonable eligibility requirements, including a 
provision to permit the operation of SUB 
agreements in the few States where supple- 
mentation of State benefits is now blocked. 

(b) Provision for Federal supplementation 
of State benefits until the States have had 
time to bring their laws into conformity 
with the minimum Federal standards. 
Moratorium on home mortgages jor laid-off 

workers 

Legislation to protect laid-off workers un- 
able to make payments on home mortgages 
by a Federal moratorium for the period of 
their involuntary unemployment. 

Taxes 


(a) Consumer purchasing power should be 
stimulated by increasing personal income tax 
exemptions from the current $600 to a mini- 
mum of 8800. This will be immediately re- 
flected in higher take-home paychecks due 
to reduced withholding taxes. It will enable 
low- and middle-income families to increase 
their spending thus providing employment. 
It will provide large families with the most 
dependents with the most help. 

(b) Remove excise taxes on automobiles, 
appliances, and certain other goods to enable 
more consumers to. buy such items. 

(c) Plug tax loopholes in order to make up 
revenue losses resulting from the above tax 
reforms. Included among such loopholes 
are dividend exemption, oil depletion, capital 
gains, split income, among others, which en- 
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able the wealthy to escape their fair share of 
the tax burden, 
Defense contracts 
Telescope production scheludes on defense 
contracts currently in production in dis- 
tressed areas to provide maximum employ- 
ment with a minimum of delay. 
Current public construction 


Construction schedules on public works in 
distressed areas for which contracts have 
already been let should be telescoped to pro- 
vide maximum employment opportunities 
immediately, Other projects planned for 
such areas should be gotten underway with a 
minimum of delay. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACTION—LONG-RANGE 
STABILITY PROGRAM fs 


It is not sufficient to concern ourselves only 
with the immediate crisis. There are nu- 
merous measures which should be under- 
taken with a view to strengthening the econ- 
omy and helping to prevent a repetition of 
similar unemployment crises in the future, 
as well as policies designed to insure swifter 
and more effective action if unemployment 
should threaten. Some of these measures, 
if put into effect immediately, could also be 
of substantial help in reducing present un- 
employment. 

Industrial rehabilitation 


Federal financial aid to municapilities to 
clear property of obsolete plants and to re- 
Place them with new, modern, and diversified 
facilities to provide new employment oppor- 
tunities within the confines of the same labor 
market areas. 

Minimum wage 

Increase the purchasing power of millions 
of low-wage workers by amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to provide a minimum 
Wage of $1.25 per hour and extending cover- 
age to all workers who can constitutionally 
be brought under protection of Federal mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

Pensions 


Raise Social Security Act pensions to levels 
Adequate to provide an American standard 
of living to retired workers and their depend- 
ents, extend coverage to groups not presently 
covered, provide pensions for disabled work- 
ers regardless of age. Adequate pensions 
will strengthen and stabilize the economy by 
assuring substantial and stable flow of pur- 
chasing power to millions who are now un- 
able to consume their fair share of what our 
economy can produce. The Social Security 
Act should also be amended to include hos- 
Pital-medical care for those receiving social- 
security benefits. 

Defense contract policies 


Action and not mere Lip service in the allo- 
Cation of defense contracts to relieve un- 
employment. Present policies should be lib- 
eralized to permit effective use of defense 
contracts for that purpose. Full weight and 
recognition should be given to the fact that 
if additional costs are involved in placing 
Contracts in distressed areas such costs may 
be more than offset by resultant avoidance 
Of the heavy costs of unemployment to the 
community and the Nation. The remnants 
Of the policy of industrial dispersion, com- 
Pletely senseless in the era of the H-bomb, 
must be ended so that work can be made 
available in areas where there are idle work- 
ers already housed and already provided with 
essential community facilities. 

Public works—housing—hospitals 


(a) Speed implementation of the Federal 
Program for highway construction. 

í ¢ b) Immediate congressional action to pro- 
vide: 

1. Federal aid for the construction of 
Schools needed to wipe out the current 
deficit of 300.000 classrooms and to build the 
additional 265,000 classrooms which will be 
needed by 1960 to eliminate school over- 
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crowding and to provide all our children with 
modern, pleasant, and healthy school facili- 
ties in which they can be given maximum 
opportunity to develop their full capacities. 

2. Federal aid for the construction of hos- 
pitals to wipe out the current deficit of 
838,000 beds and to provide the additional 
beds which will be needed by our growing 
population to make possible adequate care 
for all citizens and to raise the health stand- 
ards of the American people. 

3. Federal aid to assure construction of 2 
million housing units per year, including 
middle-income as well as low-income and 
public housing, to provide good homes in 
healthy neighborhoods for all Americans. 

(c) Grants and long-term low-interest 
loans to States, counties, and municipalities 
for construction of public buildings, airports, 
and other public facilities. 

(d) To prepare for future contingencies, 
Federal public works programs should be 
planned and prepared well in advance so 
that construction may begin without delay 
whenever needed to avoid unemployment. 
In addition, Federal assistance should be 
made available to States and municipalities 
on terms which will encourage similar ad- 
vance planning on their part and compen- 
sate them for any additional costs involved 
in advance planning. 


Permanent commission on technological 
change 


Establishment of a permanent commission 
on technological change composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, farmers, management, 
and Government to keep under constant re- 
view developments in automation, atomic 
and solar energy, and other innovations of 
the era of the second industrial revolution 
and to make appropriate recommendations 
to Congress and the President to assure that 
the fruits of technological advance are fairly 
shared and full employment achieved and 
maintained. 

The commission should give attention, 
among other matters, to industry locational 
decisions related to technological and mar- 
ket changes and should recommend congres- 
sional action, investigative and legislative 
designed both to protect workers and their 
communities against hardship and disloca- 
tion resulting from such corporate decisions 
and to foster a maximum degree of social 
responsibility in the making of such deci- 
sions. 

Scholarships and aid to education and 

research 


(a) Federal scholarships to assure that all 
our young people are given opportunity to 
remain in school long enough to develop 
their full capabilities whether through ad- 
vanced education or through development 
of work skills. This would not only improve 
the quantity, quality, and productivity of 
our scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
labor force generally, thus strengthening na- 
tional security and guaranteeing higher liv- 
ing standards for the future; it would also 
help to keep our labor supply in better bal- 
ance with demand for labor. 

(b) A substantial program to provide 
technological education and retraining for 
adults who desire to acquire new levels of 
skill or who are required to learn new skills 
because of Job displacement resulting from 
automation or other technological change. 

(c) Increase in salaries and improved 
working conditions for teachers at all levels 
of our educational system to make teaching 
an attractive and respected profession, 

(d) Provision of adequate funds for re- 
search so as to provide further attraction 
of our best minds to the universities to con- 
tribute to our store of knowledge at the 
same time as they prepare our young people 
for life in an increasnigly complex world. 


Farm program 
(a) Immediate restoration of farm price 
supports to 90 percent of parity to help re- 
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trial products until a new farm program is 
developed. 

(b) More extensive use of existing farm 
surpluses to relieve hunger both at home 
and abroad. 

(c) Development of a new and sound farm 
program, acceptable to the farmers them- 
selves, which would provide full protection 
for the living standards of the family farm- 
ers while recognizing the equities of the 
consumers. 

Aid to small business 


Liberalization of Government lending pol- 
icies to help small business, and stricter 
control over the exercise of monopoly power 
by mammoth corporations, 

Wage-price-profit investigation 

Vigorous prosecution of the Kefauver sub- 
committee's investigation of wage-price- 
profit relationships to expose the real rea- 
sons for existing prices and to deter 
further inflation. National full employment 
policies cannot work if efforts to create ex- 
panded purchasing power are frustrated by 
the greedy and monopolistic price policies 
of big business, 

Public control of Federal Reserve policy 


Legislation to impose public responsibility 
on the exercise of the vast power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to throttle business ac- 
tivity and employment by cutting off the 
supply of money and credit. The Federal 
Reserve Board bears a major share of the 
responsibility for the current recession. It 
must never again be permitted to abuse its 
powers in ways that will lead to further re- 
cessions, 


Publication of data on car inventories 


The Department of Commerce should col- 
lect and publish data on new and used car 
inventories in dealers’ hands broken down 
by area and, in the case of new cars, by 
make. This information is vitally important 
to the automotive production centers if they 
are to be prepared to meet future fluctua- 
tions in auto industry employment. It 
would also be extremely valuable in the for- 
mulation and application of national full 
employment policies. In addition, publica- 
tion of the facts on inventories can be help- 
ful in bringing public opinion to bear as a 
restraining influence on irresponsible pro- 
duction scheduling by the automobile cor- 
porations, 

STATE ACTION 
Unemployment insurance 

The growing recession requires that State 
legislatures act immediately on unemploy- 
ment-compensation improvements. Legisla- 
tures not presently in session should be con- 
vened in special session for this purpose. 

Unemployment-compensation laws must 
be amended to bring benefits realistically 
into line with the wage losses suffered by job- 
less workers, to provide, as a minimum, uni- 
form 39 weeks’ duration for all workers eligi- 
ble for benefits, and to remove restrictive 
eligibility requirements and barbaric dis- 
qualification provisions. 

Improvement in unemployment compen- 
sation is the single most effective method 
available to the States in meeting without 
delay the problems arising out of unemploy- 
ment. Improved benefits and duration will 
not only ease the hardships suffered by the 
families of the jobless workers; they will 
also bolster the purchasing-power base upon 
which the States’ economies depend, 

The increased benefits and duration should 
be made available immediately to all work- 
ers who have unexpired benefit years. 

Moratorium 

A moratorium should be declared on all 
mortgage, installment, and other debts of 
laid-off workers. Foreclosure and reposses- 
sions should be prohibited pending their 
return to work, 
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Public works 


(a) Construction schedules should be ac- 
celerated and telescoped on all State-financed 
public works, planned or in progress, to pro- 
vide maximum employment with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

(b) To prepare for future contingencies, 
the States should plan and prepare their 
public-works programs well in advance so 
that construction may begin without delay 
whenever needed to avoid unemployment. 

Approval of SUB integration 


The few States which now block supple- 
mentation of State benefits under SUB plans 
should act immediately to remove the bar- 
riers. 

As experience has already demonstrated 
SUB benefits, like improvements in State 
unemployment-compensation benefits, can 
relieve immediate hardship and inject addi- 
tional purchasing power into the States’ 
economies. States which have not acted: to 
permit integration of the two types of bene- 
fits are injuring their own citizens—both 
workers and the business and professional 
groups dependent on workers“ purchasing 
power. 

MUNICIPAL ACTION 
Public works 

As in the case of Federal and State public- 
works programs: 

(a) Construction schedules on municipal 
public works, planned or in progress, should 
be accelerated and telescoped to provide 
maximum employment with a minimum of 
delay. 

(b) To prepare for future contingencies, 
the cities should plan and prepare their pub- 
lic-works programs well in advance whenever 
needed to avoid unemployment. 

Industrial rehabilitation 


Municipal governments should take the 
initiative in seeking the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide Federal financial aid to city 
and metropolitan area Industrial rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

Information jor municipal planning 

Munfcipal governments in the automotive, 
agricultural implement, and aircraft produc- 
tion centers should insist that the corpora- 
tions provide them fully and frankly with a 
regular flow of information with respect to 
corporate plans that may affect the welfare 
of the communities involved. 

The major corporations in industry are so 
large and so important in the economic life 
of so many communities, that their decisions 
frequently have greater bearing on the wel- 
fare of the communities in which they op- 
erate than any decisions that can be made by 
municipal government. In effect, these cor- 
porations constitute a private economic gov- 
ernment with more far-reaching powers than 
duly constituted, democratically controlled, 
local governments. 

Corporate decisions, in fact, can frustrate 
the efforts of local governments to provide 
for the welfare of their citizens. Certainly, 
local governments cannot plan properly to 
achieve their own objectives without knowl- 
edge of plans being made hy the major in- 
dustries upon which they depend. 

The people of the communities affected 
by these industries, through their govern- 
ments, are entitled to know what the cor- 
porations plan for them and to bring the 
force of public opinion to bear against pri- 
vate corporate decisions adverse to their 
interests. 

This applies particularly to such matters 
as corporate plans for decentralization and 
the location of new plant facilities, the im- 
pact of automation on community employ- 
ment opportunities, the impact of produc- 
tion scheduling and product pricing on 
employment and local business, and so forth, 

It is imperative, therefore, that procedures 
be established for regular, full, and frank 
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consultation between the corporations and 
the municipalities dependent upon them. 
Only through such machinery will it be pos- 
sible to introduce an element of social re- 
sponsibility into the private economic de- 
cisions of the auto corporations. 
Information and education 


Local governments are close to the people. 
They feel much more quickly than State or 
National Government the impact of eco- 
nomic fluctuations on the welfare of their 
citizens. It is therefore the responsibility 
of municipal governments not only to for- 
mulate and carry out their own plans to 
meet unemployment problems but also to 
bring those problems sharply to the atten- 
tion of the broad public and of State and 
Federal Governments in order to assure that 
they carry their share of the responsibility 
for relieving individual and community 
hardships and providing work opportunities 
for the jobless; and be it further 

Resolved, That we support the efforts of 
our Canadian members and of the Canadian 
trade union movement to meet the problems 
raised by the particularly severe unemploy- 
ment in Canada; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the leadership 
of the united labor movement, the AFL-CIO, 
to conyene a national full employment con- 
ference in Washington at the earliest pos- 
sible date to mobilize the broadest support 
of the labor movement and the public at 
large behind efforts to get prompt and ef- 
fective action at all levels of government; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the UAW in- 
ternational executive board to convene full 
employment conferences on an area, regional, 
or national basis, as seems advisable, to mo- 
bilize our own members and the leaders of 
thelr communities for similar action; and 
be it finally Í 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution bè 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Members of Congress, to governors and may- 
ors of States and municipalities where un- 
employment is highest, and to appropriate 
officials at comparable levels in Canada. 


An American Story: Caxton Printers—A 
Unique Venture in Publishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
which chronicles the success of an Idaho 
printing firm and tells a story of a pub- 
lishing house that is more than a busi- 
ness. 

The article appeared in Human Events 
of October 12, 1957, and outlines the 
unique story of Caxton Printers and its 
people—a firm which we in Idaho are 
proa to have in the book-publishing 

eld. 

This article concerns a business oper- 
ation which stands in sharp contrast to 
the trend of today—a publishing house 
which prints works because of their 
thought-provoking contents, a printing 
firm that courageously presents the views 
of thoughtful men who sometimes dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the materialistic 
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mind by probing into what is happening 
in America, and why. 

It has been my privilege to know J. H. 
Gipson, Sr., president of Caxton Printers, 
for many years. I urge my colleagues to 
read this article, which is a just recog- 
nition of the printing house built on 
independent thought. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN STORY: Caxton PRINTERS—A 
UNIQUE VENTURE IN PUBLISHING 


(By E. V. Stanley) 


Twenty miles or so west of Boise lies the 
town of Caldwell, Idaho (population 10,000). 
Though physically remote from such power 
centers as Washington, New York, and Chi- 
cago, Caldwell harbors one of the crucially 
important political phenomena of the day. 
For it is the home of 1 of the mere 3 or 4 
publishing houses where books stressing eco- 
nomic individualism and unyielding anti- 
communism may still find ready acceptance. 

The publishing house in question is called 
the Caxton Printers, Ltd., a prosperous con- 
cern well known to natives of the surround- 
ing Idaho countryside for its journeymen 
work on such specialties as greeting cards, 
announcements, and school supplies. Cax- 
ton has a national reputation as well, built 
through a labor of love: With no prospect of 
financial gain, it has made available to Amer- 
ican conservatives important literature that 
would otherwise have been buried under the 
relentless pressure of liberal conformity. 

Caxton's president is J. H. Gipson, Sr., a 
liberated spirit who personifies all that is 
resourceful, self-reliant, and imaginative in 
the saga of American individualism. With 
his father, Gipson built the Caxton Printers 
from meager beginnings to its present siz- 
able dimensions, today handling a volume of 
business estimated at a million and a half 
dollars annually, Even so, it remains an en- 
terprise in the classic American mold. Here 
is no purveyor of mass mediocrity or im- 
personal haven for the organization man. 
Caxton management is a family affair, in- 
cluding Gipson’s two sons and a son-in-law. 
Their craftsmanship is personalized and lov- 
ing, so that every Caxton book has a recog- 
nizable character—sturdy and solid, short 
on New York publishing frills, long on dura- 
bility and substance. Every book made on 
the Caxton premises is hand bound, fash- 
foned for the long service required by any- 
one who loves and uses books. 

Caxton first made the transition from 
printshop to publishing house with the pub- 
lication, in 1925, of a volume called the Idaho 
Citizen. This first venture, by virtue of the 
book's becoming a staple in the list of Idaho 
State textbooks, was, in Gipson's words, 
“something of a commercial success.“ But 
the real leap into the perilous world of book 
* did not occur until several years 
later. 

“About 1928," Gipson says of these begin- 
nings, we found ourselves making more 
money than we really needed for our modest 
wants. One of our principals had some au- 
thors in his immediate family and knew how 
really hard it always has been for new writers, 
particularly new writers from the West, to 
find publishers even when they seem to be 
doing worthwhile work.” 

And so the Caxton story took a new, and 
peculiarly American twist. To exist, Caxton 
had built a profitable concern. This done, it 
used its resources to absorb losses—if by 80 
doing others might benefit. 

In embarking on its new course, Caxton 
thought to help deserving authors who might 
otherwise never have a chance to publish. 
“We hadn't any idea,” Gipson remarks, “that 
the venture would be profitable—and it has 
not.” (Gipson is probably one of the few re- 
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maining American businessmen who would 
offer deplorably small as an unsolicited de- 
scription of the sales of any of his products.) 
Americana and fiction—the latter including 
Vardis Fishér's controversial In Tragic Life— 
were the standard commodities in Caxton's 
earliest phase as a publishing house. 

Came the 1930's and the roof very nearly 
fell in. This was not simply owing to the 
depression; for in the tolls of that national 
misfortune—on top of a considerable previous 

expansion and a drop in sales of more than 
one-half—Caxton would lay off none of its 
employees. Those who wished to remain did 
80, and all weathered the economic storms 
together. Meanwhile, net profits fell from 
$15.000 annually to a deficit of that amount. 

To the stress of economic forces was added 
& more grievous torment—the New Deal of 
Franklin Roosevelt. Gipson recalls his bouts 
with the National Recovery Administration: 
“As an organization we are more or less in- 
dividualistic and naturally under the old 
NRA we were in hot water most of the time. 
Running the Caxton Printers is quite a job 
Tor those of us who have put in a quarter of 
a century at it, and we didn't see quite how 
it was to be done by bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 3,000 miles away * * * had it not 
been for the Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing NRA, the Caxton Printers would have 
been spoken of in the past tense.” 

After these scrapes, Caxton was also 
Afflicted with tragic visitations of theft and 
fire. The big fire of March 17, 1937, razed 
the Caxton plant to the ground, consuming 
manuscripts, records, drawings. Again the 
Gipson vitality won out; in 2 months, 
scarcely missing a beat in its schedule of 
Printing commitments, Caxton Printers was 
completely rebullt and functioning as of 
yore. 

All thesse tribulations were in the way of a 
testing—perhaps a strengthening—of the 
Gipson fiber. For shortly ahead lay what 
Was in many ways the most audacious, and 
most portentous, by Coxton’s publishing ad- 
ventures—inspired by the dean of modern 
American libertarianism, Albert Jay Nock. 
In 1938, Nock wrote in the American Mer- 
cury that he was trying, with small success, 
to persuade publishers to reprint Herbert 
Spencer's The Man vs. The State. Nock 
speculated that the impact of this book, if 
read and comprehended by 5,000 leaders of 
American opinion, might turn the gathering 
totalitarian hurricane from our shores. Gip- 
Bon acted on Nock's hope, and brought out a 
limited edition of Spencer's classic. The 
course had been entered, and Caxton under- 
took to bring out a select number of similar 
libertarian books in the succeeding years. 

The result is a choice list of over 30 books 
Which are essential to an understanding of 
our contemporary woe. In addition to Spen- 
Cer's crushing refutation of the New Tories 
Seeking to Impose statism on the people of 
Great Britain, the Caxton Libertarian Li- 
brary includes books by Nock, Ayn Rand, 
Cecil Palmer, Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, 
William Graham Sumner, Felix Wittmer, 
Garet Garrett and many others. z 

The flavor of the Caxton brand of publish- 
ing may be tasted from inspecting a few of 
these books. 

Garet Garrett's the People's Pottage, for 
example, is a ringing indictment of America's 
advance into statism, Garrett, one of our 
truly great prose artists, shows how the vari- 
dus measures of the New Deal meshed to form 
a total Socialist unity. He then examines 
the disastrous consequences of continued 
Profligacy in Government spending at home 
and abroad. No one can read this truly mov- 

book without conjuring up a none-too- 
distant apocalypse for America. 

In The British Socialist III-Fare State, Cecil 

er pumps stinging buckshot into the fat 
haunches of the Laborite experiment. Here 
isa wealth of Illustration and argument that 
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should jolt the craftiest of collectivists into 
silence. 

It is fitting that Our Enemy, the State— 
Albert Jay Nock’s lucid assault on statism— 
should be included in the Caxton library. 
An essential statement of true Americanism 
by a disaffected American, it should be read 
in conjunction with the Nock-recommended 
book. which began the Caxton series, The 
Man vs. The State. 

Also a must on the Caxton list is the ir- 
refutable reasoning of Spencer’s American 
counterpart—William Graham Sumner. 
What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, Sum- 
ner's demolition of the very sophistries and 
fallacies which plague us today, will be par- 
ticularly remembered for describing the 
original forgotten man: 

“The type and formula of most schemes of 
philanthropy or humanitarianism is this: 
A and B put their heads together to decide 
what C shall be made to do for D. The radi- 
cal vice of all these schemes, from a socio- 
logical point of view, is that C is not allowed 
a voice in the matter, and his position, char- 
acter, and interests, as well as the ultimate 
effects on society through C's interests, are 
entirely overlooked. I- call C the Forgotten 
Man ” 


Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn tackles the 
central domestic question of cur time head 
on: can we indulge in an orgy of economic 
leveling, he asks, and still retain our essential 
freedoms? In a literate and scholarly analy- 
sis, he shows that the answer must be a 
definite “No.” Liberty or Equality is among 
the most penetrating works of social and po- 
litical commentary available today—a fitting 
addition to the Caxton list. 

So the Libertarian Library runs, a verita- 
ble motherlode of good American sense—the 
Yichest vein of ore in Idaho's rich mining 
country. And—what is especially reassur- 
ing—more such valuable books will be added 
as time passes. President Gipson’s commen- 
tary on Caxton’s initial experience with The 
Man vs. The State conveys the matter-of- 
fact fastness of the company’s intention, 
Nock's pessimistic forecast of sales, Gipson 
notes, was correct because the first print- 
ing that we brought out in 1940 amounted to 
1,500 copies and, notwithstanding a great 
press from the reviewers, it took us more 
than 5 years to sell it.” 

He concludes, simply: However, since 
then we have published many other books 
and monographs, some of which have sold 
much better, and we will publish others.” 

Here is a quiet determination that will not 
falter before the latest winds of doctrine, nor 
buckle under the raw demands of liberalism’s 
transient power. 


Export-Import Bank Is Our Most Profit- 
able, Practical, and Beneficial Foreign-- 
Aid Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Export-Import Bank is performing an 
outstanding service in the field of inter- 
national relations and the establishment 
of good will by making loans not only to 
foreign nations, but also directly to pri- 
vate enterprise in foreign nations. 

The loans of the Export-Import Bank 
are repaid and create trade. And in my 
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opinion, assistance to foreign nations and 
their citizens through sound loans such 
as those offered by the Export-Import 
Bank is far superior to the giveaway pro- 
grams which have been financed through 
foreign aid. 

The following article, Eximbank 
Good News for the United States 
‘Taxpayer, is an excellent review of the 
important and constructive accomplish- 
ments of the Export-Import Bank: 


Export-Import Bank—Goop Nrws FOR THE 
UNITED STATES TAXPAYER 
(By Blake Clark) 

A policeman in a Texas border town was 
startled not long ago to see a cow gallop 
past, hotly pursued by a half dozen shouting 
Mexicans. He joined the chase and in the 
excitement pulled his gun. Suddenly he 
found himself flat on his back, laid low by 
a flying tackle from a little man yelling 
wildly in Spanish. Haled into court, the 
Mexican farmer got a sympathetic hearing.“ 
The judge ruled that any man who would 
tackle an armed officer to protect a highly 
prized cow bound for his stock-poor Mexi- 
can homeland deserved to go free. 

This incident shows how much a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank, which is 
owned by the United States Treasury, can 
mean to an individual beyond our borders. 
For that cow was one of 20,000 beef cattle 
and milkers bought by Mexican farmers last 
fall and winter from ranchers in 14 of our 
drought-stricken Midwest States. The Mex- 
icans paid with $5 million lent by the bank 
to the Agricultural Credit Bank of Mexico; 
they have 4 years in which to repay the 
loans. i 

This transaction is paying triple divi- 
dends. It was a godsend to many Ameri- 
can ranchers who would have been forced 
for lack of fodder to dump their cattle on 
a glutted market. The fine breeds are bulld- 
ing up herds below the border, providing our 
neighbors with better beef and more milk. 
And the loan, guaranteed in full by the 
Mexican Government, will earn $135,000 a 
year in interest over a 4-year period for the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Eximbank, as it is popularly known, en- 
ables the United States to help build up 
living standards around the world while 
strengthening our own economy. Thanks 
to credits it has extended, men are min- 
ing manganese along the Amazon, uranium 
in Africa, copper in Peru; building railroads 
in Africa and Iran; developing hydroelectric 
power in the Philippines and Brazil; manu- 
facturing cement in Indonesia, fertilizer in 
Egypt. Equipment and products for projects 
the bank finances are purchased from United 
States firms, with few exceptions. 

Created in 1934, the bank has $1 billion 
of capital stock, all owned by the United 
States Treasury, and authority from Con- 
gress to borrow 4 billion more from 
the Treasury. As of last June it had money 
out working on 635 projects in some 69 
countries. In 23 years it has paid 6362.8 
million in interest and dividends to the 
United States Treasury and accumulated a 
8442.8 million surplus. It is one Govern- 
ment agency that makes money for the 
United States taxpayer. Losses from bad 
loans are phenomenally low: One hundredth 
of 1 percent. (Commercial bank losses av- 
erage nine times that.) 

The Export-Import Bank differs from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (the World Bank) in that the 
latter is owned by 62 member nations and 
makes only government-guaranteed loans, 
while the Export-Import Bank extends more 
than half its credits directly to private en- 
terprise. The Export-Import Bank lends 
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more money, makes more profit, spends far 
less than the World Bank. 

New Zealand's Murupara project, financed 
in part by a $16 million Export-Import Bank 
loan, is an excellent example of how such 
loans benefit both a foreign country and the 
United States. In 1913 the New Zealand 
Forestry Service planted an extensive tract 
of pulpwood trees on wasteland where the 
volcanic-ash soil, plus a climate so mild that 
plants grow 46 weeks a year, make the an- 
nual growth many times that of similar 
forests in Canada, Scandinavia, or the United 
States. 

To take full advantage of this resource, 
which is expected to produce some 30 million 
cubic feet of wood a year, the New Zealand 
Government and the Tasman Pulp & Paper 
Co., working together, decided to develop 
electric power in the area and to construct 
lumber, chemical pulp, and newsprint mills. 
Total cost will be $84 million, of which the 
$16 million from the Export-Import Bank is 
for the purchase of United States products 
such as machinery for manufacturing paper. 

Until the Murupara project, New Zealand's 
economy was based almost entirely on dairy 
products, meat, and wool. Now the country 
is exporting lumber, chemical pulp, and 
newsprint—and on newsprint it is saving $10 
million a year formerly spent to import it 
from abroad. This saving may now be spent 
on other imports, either to develop the econ- 
omy or to provide a higher standard of liv- 
ing, thereby making New Zealand a better 
market for a variety of United States 
products. 

In pre-Nasser 1946 an Egyptian business- 
man, Ahmed Abboud Pasha, flying one day 
with a friend over the petroleum refineries 
at Suez, saw flaming waste gas flaring from 
tall stacks. Tou could use that waste gas to 
produce nitrogen fertilizer,” remarked the 
friend, Col. Frederick Pope, former president 
of the Chemical Construction Corporation 
of New York. 

A year later Abboud showed Export-Im- 
port Bank officers engineering designs and 
economic studies prepared by Colonel Pope's 
firm, and requested a loan to build a fer- 
tilizer plant. The bankers investigated, let 
Abboud's company have $7,250,000. Today 
the plant uses the waste gases for fuel and as 
a source of hydrogen, which is combined 
with nitrogen taken from the air and lime- 
stone from nearby quarries to make fertilizer 
to increase Egypt's food production. 

The number of United States firms getting 
& boost in sales from one of these export-im- 
port loans is astonishing. One $61,500,000 
series of credits to a Chilean steel company 
resulted in 7,807 separate orders to 780 United 
States suppliers. Overseas sales are only a 
small percentage of our total business, but 
for certain segments of our agriculture and 

industry they are crucial. William Blackie, 
executive vice president of Caterpillar Tractor 


Co., says that his firm sells abroad one-third - 


of its entire output, much of this on export- 
import credits, Without that business, Cater- 
pillar would have no work for more than one- 
third of its 36,000 employees and its domestic 
payroll would be lower by about $70 million 
a year. 

What about the harm done to a United 
States industry when foreigners start making 
a basic product like steel? Americans raised 
this objection when Export-Import Bank 
granted a $45-million loan to Brazil for a 
steel mill. Here is how it worked out. 

The site chosen was Volta Redonda, 65 
miles northwest of Rio de Janeiro. This 
once-sleepy place is now an attractive town 
with schools, hospital and recreation facil- 
ities for 40,000 people. All this building re- 
quired steel and innumerable other products, 
many of which were purchased in the United 
States. Further purchases in the United 
States of supplies to run the plant itself have, 
in the course of years, amounted to more 
than the original loan. Each year the com- 
pany buys 400,000 tons of coal from West 
Virginia. 
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Meanwhile, Brazil's production of steel 
stimulated the construction of dozens of 
steel-using industries, producing everything 
from refrigerators to railway cars. As this 
Brazilian industrial development progressed, 
the Volta Redonda mill could not cope with 
the new demands, By 1951, 5 years after 
Volta Redonda got in full swing, Brazilian 
builders had increased their total purchase 
of United States steel by more than one- 
third. 

Benefits to us from Export-Import Bank 
loans to friendly neighbors multiply in other 
ways. Our industrial machine requires an 
increasing supply of manganese for steel 
production. Since we must import 90 per- 
cent of our manganese, the discovery in 
Brazil 15 years ago of one of the world’s 
richest stores of this ore was of vital interest. 

A woodsman named Mario Cruz, prospect- 
ing for gold along the Amazon, picked up a 
huge rock as ballast for his canoe. Its 
strange, grayish appearance excited his cu- 
riosity, and he took it to the governor of 
the territory. It proved to be 55 percent 
pure manganese. Mario Cruz led geologists 
to gigantic outcroppings of the ore. Shortly 
afterward a $67,500,000 Export-Import loan 
to a private company, Industria e Comercio 
de Minerios, S. A., got Brazilian production 
underway. Now the precious ore is com- 
ing out at the rate of a million tons a year, 
and almost all of it comes to us. 

Similarly, when miners in Africa discov- 
ered significant amounts of uranium in gold 
ore, our Atomic Energy Commission asked 
Export-Import Bank to grant loans to help 
the mining companies there extract it. Asa 
result, many plants are now producing sub- 
stantial tonnages. 

Other Export-Import Bank backed projects 
are moving mountainsides in Afghanistan 
(for highways), finding and drilling water 
wells in the desert of Iraq, building a rail- 
road along the banks of the crocodile-infested 
Limpopo River in Mozambique. 

Export-Import Bank has never competed 
with private capital. It works closely with 
commercial banks. “There is no competition 
between Export-Import Bank and us,” de- 
clares the head of the foreign department of a 
great American bank. “We commercial 
bankers seldom lend for exports for longer 
than 180 days. We don't want our money 
tied up in long-term investments abroad.” 

The man who minds the Export-Import 
Bank till is Samuel Clark Waugh, 67, for- 
merly a Lincoln, Nebr., banker and Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. Before he became president in 1955, 
the bank averaged only 50 credits a year. 
Last year its directors authorized 182 credits 
totaling $1,066,000,000 to borrowers in 36 
countries. One unusual loan—to help Brit- 
ain keep the pound stable—was for $500 mil- 
lion; others were for as little as $2,000, 
Waugh is a firm advocate of trade to replace 
aid. : 


Says he: “We must build up other coun- 
tries if the United States is to continue to 
grow and prosper. We can't keep selling 
abroad unless they can pay. They can do 
this by accepting a gift, by borrowing, or by 
earning dollars. For all concerned, the best 
way is to help them earn dollars by produc- 
ing goods.” 


Dr. Dreistein Writes the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, although 


the following is written with a humorous 
touch, a very serious message is con- 
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veyed. I commend if to the attention of 
our colleagues. 
The article appeared in the New Re- 
public, December 30, 1957, issue. 
Dr. DREISTEIN WRITES THE WHITE House 
(By J. Lincoln Paine) 


A letter sent by Albert Einstein to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on August 3, 1939, launched 
the nuclear age by bringing to the Presi- 
dent’s attention the phenomenon and prom- 
ise of atomic energy. In this not-so-gentle“ 
spoof of bureaucratic language and practice, 
a somewhat similar letter gets different treat- 
ment. The author, a scientist intimately 
familiar with the administrative labyrinth 
that faces a technical project in the Gov- 
ernment, writes under a pen name. Profes- 
sor Dreistein is, of course, an entirely fic- 
tional character. 

ADVANCED RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Cambridge, Mass., August 2, 1961, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

ESTEEMED Sin: Some recent work by my 
colleague, Professor Hauck, of Pretoria, has 
been communicated to me in manuscript. 
His findings lead me to believe that scien- 
tists may be able to counteract the forces 
of gravity in the near future. Undoubtedly, 
if Hauck's new discoveries are further de- 
veloped and applied, a vast new area of space 
exploration and missile development will 
open. : 

The situation which has arisen seems to 
call for watchfulness and, if necessary, quick 
action on the part of the administration. 
My colleagues here have urged me to bring 
this obviously significant development to the 
attention of the appropriate Government 
authorities. I believe, therefore, that it is 
my duty to bring to your attention some of 
the scientific facts which are attached in a 
separate memorandum. 

Of course, my colleagues and I offer our 
full services toward the further development 
of this discovery. 

Very truly yours, 
EGBERT DREISTEIN, 


‘Tue Wurrr HOUSE, 
Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President, 16 August 1961. 
To: The Secretary of Defense. 

Attached is copy of letter from Prof. Egbert 
Dreistein. Draft reply for my signature. Be 
polite. Incidentally, is there anything to 
this? 

GRANT QUINCEY, 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


Date: 2 September 1981. 
Ref.: CPT-201/1. 

To: Col. T. Lee, OPS. 

From: The Secretary. 

Prepare reply to attachment. Is the insti- 
tute under contract to the DOD? Quote me 
their budget figures for the last three fiscal 
years. 


Official use only 
INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


Date: 29 June 1962. 
Ref.: CPT-201/179. 
To: The Secretary. 
From: Col. T. Lee, OPS. 

The matter referred to in your memoran- 
dum CPT-201/1 of 2 September 1961 has been 
referred to an Inter-Service Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee of staff-rank representatives. The com- 
mittee concurred that there was no consensus 
on the problem. 

Individual views were as follows: 

1. The Army feels that ordinary gravity is 
not fully understood yet and sees little pur- 
pose in extending studies into the field of 
antigravity. 

2. The Air Force has been conducting 
small-scale research on antigravity at the 
top secret level. However, since it is impos- 
sible to extend the concept to fit existing 
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weapons systems, a low priority has been 
assigned, 

3. The Navy has recommended a high 
priority to anti-anti-gravity investigations 
under the code name of Plop. 

There is no record in DOD files of a facility 
clearance for the Advanced Research Insti- 
tute, Professor Dreistein has never applied 
for a Q clearance. Given the sensitive na- 
ture of the anti-gravity question and the 
extenuating circumstances, the attached 
draft reply to Professor Dreistein has been 
made as clear as classification permits. 

The committee reached agreement on a 
single point: Professor Dreistein should not 
be encouraged. A permanent subcommittee 
has been set up to provide similar assistance 
in expediting the handling of any future 
suggestions from the scientific community. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
2 July 1962. 
To Special Assistant to the President: 

In reference to your request of 16 August 
1961, attached is draft reply to Prof. Egbert 
Dreistein. 

The receipt of Professor Dreistein's letter 
has stimulated reexamination of the status 
of antigravity research in the Department of 
Defense. Estimated future budgetary allo- 


. cations for that type of research do not war- 


rant continuation of the projects which have 
been under way, Accordingly, I have issued 
an order that they be curtalled. 
FRANK WATT. 
THE Wurrx HOUSE, 
Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President, 5 July 1962. 
Prof. EcBert DREISTEIN, 
The Advanced Research Institute, 
Cambridge, Mass. y 

Dear Pror. Daeistern: The President has 
directed me to reply to your letter of 2 Au- 
gust 1961. We thank you for your interest 
and assure you that the matter has been in- 
Vestigated by appropriate Government agen- 
cles. 

Your patriotic interest is very much appre- 
clated and the President is always interested 
in receiving stimulating ideas of that nature. 

Yours very truly, 
GRANT QUINCY, 

Moscow, Ave. 5 (1964) —A Soviet spokes- 
Man announced today that a manned space 
Station has been established as a satellite 
around Mars and is now observing landing 
conditions on that planet. 

The achievement was credited to the revo- 
lutionary discoveries of Prof. Otto Hauck, 
formerly of South Africa and now in 
the Soviet Union. He has been awarded 
three Lenin prizes for his work. 


THE Wurrr HOUSE, 
6 August 1964. 
Prof. Eosrret DREISTEIN, 
The Advanced Research Institute, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear PROFESSOR DREISTEIN: My advisers re- 
Port to me that you haye been interested in 
the subject of antigravity research, Be- 
Cause of the grave circumstances in which 
our Government finds itself as a result of the 
announcement from Moscow yesterday, I am 
asking you to lead a new high priority proj- 
eet in that direction. 

If you will come to Washington the early 
Part of next week, a briefing will be arranged 
by representatives of the military services 
and the Central Intelligency Agency who will 
be able to give you a little of the historical 
development of Professor Hauck's work. 

I, as Président, personally hope that you 
and your colleagues will rise to the challenge 
Of this new emergency. 

Yours very truly, 
Horatio CALVIN, 
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American Merchant Ships, Foreign Trade, 
and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read again the excellent ad- 
dress of our colleague, the Honorable 
Frank T. Bow of Ohio, before the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Conference and 
the Propeller Club Convention, at Hous- 
ton, Tex., on October 22, 1957. I had 
previously read a copy of the speech 
last fall during the recess of Congress, 
and would have placed it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp then had Congress 
been in session. It is an outstanding 
address given by one of the outstand- 
ing Members of the House of Represent- 
atives. Mr. Bow's contributions to the 
well-being of our Nation have been 
many. Amongst them has been his fine 
work in behalf of the American Mer- 
chant Marine which is our country’s 
fourth arm of defense and which is an 
important segment of our economy. I 
insert his address in the Recor» so that 
other Members of Congress may read it. 
AMERICAN MERCHANT SHIPS, FOREIGN TRADE, 

AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

Quite frankly, my views of your great in- 

dustry have altered radically in the last few 

. Sometime ago, before I became a 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I do not think it would have oc- 
curred to the Propeller Club to extend the 
sort of invitation that brings me here today. 

In recent years, however, I have had the 
opportunity to become much more ac- 
quainted with the objectives, problems and 
contributions of the United States Merchant 
Marine. And no one, as we know, is more 
zealous than a convert. 

What has brought about this conversion? 
As you might expect, it has been the oppor- 
tunity, for which I shall always be grateful, 
of serving as a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. I have attended 
literally hundreds of hearings and heard 
scores of industries and Government agencies 
present their justifications for Government 
financial support. 

The testimony given at these hearings 
varies, of course, both in style and skill of 
preparation and execution. As committee 
members, our great challenge, always, is to 
overlook personalities and other surface im- 
pressions and probe for the real issues in- 
volved. Why, we must ask ourselves, is the 
request for financial assistance necessary at 
all? Is it reasonable in amount—or is the 
appropriation sought more than required? 
Or, as sometimes happens, is it inadequate 
to do the job properly? Is it in line with 
past requests—and if not, why not? What 
is its importance to the national interest 
relative to other Government obligations? 
Must the expenditure be made now, or can 
it be deferred? 

As taxpayers, I am confident that you 
would be gratified by the skill and patience 
which committee members, notably Con- 
gressman PRINCE PRESTON of Georgia and your 
own ALBERT THomas of Texas, exercise in as- 
suring that our recommendations will result 
in a fair return on each tax dollar. 

But Congressmen, of course, are human. 
They frequently enter Congress with precon- 
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ecived points of view, subconsciously or not, 
on many issues with which they will have 
to deal as committee members. These are 
predispositions formed by childhood, educa- 
tion, geographical environment, and other 
factors. The last factor—geography—had, I 
suppose, much to do with my early disin- 
terested view regarding the merchant marine. 
You see remarkably few C-3's on Nimishillen 
Creek in Stark County, Ohio, where I come 
from. My childhood sleep was seldom lulled 
by the sound of surf or interrupted by fog- 
horns. 


MIDWEST GREAT SOURCE OF CARGO 


There are many others like me in this 
country. Yet it is we who are the great source 
of your c inbound and outbound; and 
we of Ohio, we of the Midwest, and we of all. 
the inland areas have a right to know more 
about you. You have an obligation—to us 
and to yourselves—to make us aware of your 
tremendous contributions to our economic 
and our military strength. 

It is not enough that you are ably repre- 
sented in Washington. We in Congress are 
obliged to steer a navigable course between 
our responsibilities to our constituents and, 
where there is a difference, our conviction as 
to what is best for all the country. Our 
Nation’s need for adequate ocean transporta- 
tion under its own flag has become crystal 
clear to me; it may be less clear, and under- 
standably so, to many other people of Ohio 
and the Midwest. 

It is my duty to act in the best interests 
of the merchant marine where I consider this, ` 
as I must do, to be congruent with the best 
interests of Ohio and the entire country. I 
would think that it is your obligation and 
opportunity, more so than mine, to make 
known this mutuality of interests that exists 
between the United States merchant marine 
and inland America. 

Consider for a moment that national prob- 
lem—the national budget. Paring anything 
from the costs of governing this burgeoning 
population of ours is Inexplicably difficult. 
Yet, your industry is part and parcel of an 
$18 billion entry on the credit side of the 
national ledger. I refer, of course, to our 
income from the goods we sell abroad. There 
would, of course, still be foreign trade with- 
out an American merchant marine. But what 
sort of foreign trade? And at what cost, in 
terms of reliability, freight rates, assured ac- 
cess to yital imports we lack domestically, and 
so on? This is obviously too important a 
piece of United States income to be handed 
over, lock, stock, and barrel, to our foreign 
friends—much less our foreign enemies. 

A full 8 percent of all those goods we pro- 
duce that can be moved at all are shipped 
overseas to foreign customers. Can we 
trust their delivery to our competitors? I 
think not. Our worldly wise British friends 
have an expression applicable here that re- 
quires little explanation. The gist of it is, 
“Don't lend your doughnut to your friend.” 
Or, as they say in New York, “Does Macy's 
tell Gimbels?” 


NATION DEPENDENT ON AMERICAN MERCHANT 
SHIPS 


Few persons in the country know better 
than you assembled here today how depend- 
ent we are on shipping and foreign trade to 
sustain life in our Nation's industrial ma- 
chine. I thought I had a fair idea of our 
dependence upon imports, but I learned 
just this week that there are only two 
metals (magnesium and molybdenum) for 
which we are not at least partially depend- 
ent on foreign supplies. 

Coming as I do from a highly industrial- 
ized area, totally dependent on imports to 
keep its assembly lines busy and its work- 
ers employed, I respect the words I heard 
recently from one of your industry's greatest 
leaders, James A. Farrell, Jr.: The carriage 
of our export and imports,” he said, “is too 
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critical to the health of American indus- 
try—which is, after all, the ultimate source 
of our defensive strength—to be entrusted 
to. the whims, vagaries, and competitive 
urges of foreign maritime It is a 
national jewel far too precious for delivery 
by the first available messenger.“ 

Let me tell you something else about this 
Mr. Farrell, while I am about it. He visited 
my hometown of Canton recently, at my 
suggestion and at the invitation of our 
Chamber of Commerce, and what he had to 
say there about your industry and what it 
means to Canton and the surrounding area 
was an education to all those fortunate 
enough to hear him. I readily admit that 
I learned some things about Ohio's kinship 
with the merchant marine that were news 
to me. Let me mention just one figure that 
I shall not soon forget. The Committee of 
American Steamship Lines, which Mr. Far- 
rell represented during his Canton visit, did 
some work with a pencil and a research 
economist and developed figures showing 
that Ohio's share of United States exports 
last year totaled approximately $1 billion. 

Now, gentlemen, let us be completely real- 
istic. If you will take the time to develop 
figures like that for every State in the Union, 
and make this information available to the 
people in interesting, understandable terms, 
you shall certainly have an easier job from 
here on in, gaining understanding and justi- 
fying support for the United States merchant 
marine. All this, of course, has to do only 
with the commercial aspects of our national 
shipping policy. I am not one of those who 
believe that national defense considerations 
are the sole basis for Government support to 
United States shipping. 

I see no sensible distinction between a 
strong domestic industrial economy and a 
secure military potential. I see no way in 
which we can be commercially dependent 
and militarily secure. I have no formula for 
developing military independence out of an 
industrial machine beholden to foreign pow- 
ers for its bread and water. 


MERCHANT MARINE VITAL TO DEFENSE 


Nor, so long as we are on this military 
tack, do I subscribe for an instant to the 
view that modern warfare has altered the 
role of our merchant marine. I say this con- 
fidently because, unlike some of my asso- 
clates in Washington, I am not hobbled by 
the gift of clairvoyance, I donot know what 
form modern warfare will take. Will the 
world really seek suicide with an all-out 
hydrogen war? Or will the very effective- 
ness of modern weapons serve to prevent 
their use, reducing future combats to such 
primitive techniques as those employed in 
Korea and World War II? For safety's sake, 
must we not assume something in between 
the two, in which event the need for sea- 
power and rellable ocean transportation will 
be no less than it has been historically? 
Should we risk arming to the teeth with H- 
bombs and ICBM’s, only to find ourselves 
Le e against any well-directed musket 

e 

I make no pretenses at being a military ex- 
pert; I can only impose the tests of common- 
sense and past experience on the arguments 
of those who are. But isn’t it reasonable to 
assume that one way to determine how the 
next war shall be fought is to examine the 
facts as we know them to be, then lay our 
plans from there—fully prepared to revise 
them as subsequent information, not 
hunches, indicate? 

If that is so, then isn’t there some useful 
indication of the war to come in the fact 
that Russia currently has a fleet of more 
than 475 submarines, and is building them 
at the rate of better than 80a year? Let me 
remind you that Hitler started World II with 
but 57 submarines. Russia, obviously, fore- 
sees the need to destroy as much enemy 
shipping as possible in any future war— 


. 
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which would suggest that she believes mer- 
chant ships are important to us, even if 
some of our own people do not, 

SOVIET NAVY GAINING ON UNITED STATES” 


Since 1950, in fact, the Soviet Navy has 
been outbuilding our own in combatant 
tonnage of many classes. They have out- 
built us in destroyers 9 to 1, and in cruisers 
14 to 1. 

Russia fully appreciates the fact, which 
some of our own countrymen seem quick to 
forget, that last year 99.6 percent of our 
commercial tonnage was carried in ships and 
99.15 percent of our military tonnage. One 
reason for this is that it requires 4 tons 
of aviation gasoline to fly 1 ton of freight 
across the Atlantic, for example. So it is 
clear why Russia would seek to deprive us, 
when the time comes, of access by sea to 
our friends, allies and forces overseas. And 
should she obtain control of these seas, she 
would dominate nearly 95 percent of the 
earth's surface. 

Will airpower, not immediately, but even- 
tually, make shipping obsolete? I cannot 
foresee it, but again, I would rather look 
into the facts than into a crystal ball. 
Facts show me, as we have seen, that over 
99 percent of our foreigh trade is currently 
moved in ships. Every day more than 2,000 
merchant ships are traveling the North At- 
lantic sealanes alone. True, this may change, 
but I am confident that such change is not 
šo imminent that it could possibly affect the 
plans we make today. And as of today, there 
is nothing under this sun to challenge the 
payload carrying capacity of an oceangoing 
ship. 

You of the maritime industry, then, have 
much to claim for the role that ocean ship- 
ping is destined to play for an indeterminate 
number of years. You also have problems, 
of course, that are serious and require as- 
siduous attention. One particularly prom- 
inent area for critical self-examination and 
improvement is cargo handling which, I un- 
derstand, absorbs between 50 and 60 percent 
of a cargo liner’s revenue. The same atten- 
tion should be directed to unity within your 
industry so that you can speak clearly and 
authoritatively on issues that concern all 
of you. Then, of course, your labor-man- 
agement relationship is an area of con- 
tinuing concern to all Americans. 


INDUSTRY SHOULD GET COMMUNICATIVE 


None of these problems are easy, but nei- 
ther are they insoluble. Nor are they the 
only ones you face. One of the most im- 
portant of these remaining has to do with 
your public. This problem will be discussed 
rather fully by another speaker, so I shall not 
dwell on it except to say this: that I am part 
of your public. So are all the other Members 
of Congress. What you do and what you tell 
the public about what you are doing will be 
seen, heard and read by us as well as others. 
I would suggest that your industry get more 
communicative. Certainly a long and fruit- 
ful step in this direction has been that taken 
by the committee of American steamship 
lines. I would hope other industry repre- 
sentatives would follow the committee's ex- 
ample of visiting Midwestern communities 
to talk in factual terms about the impact 
that reliable ocean transportation has on 
their economics. 

I understand that it has visited Cedar 
Rapids and Racine as well as Canton, with 
top line executives touring local plants, ap- 
pearing on radio and television and speaking 
before chambers of commerce and manu- 


facturers associations on the importance of © 


a strong merchant marine. This should be 
a continuing activity. š 

The reason that such efforts must be un- 
ceasing is clear, Since the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was passed, the taxpayers have 
contributed $1,028,000,000 to the support of 
the United States merchant marine in the 
form of construction and operating subsidies, 
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Based on present population figures, that 
breaks down to little more than the cost of 
a pack of cigarettes a year per capita. Never- 
theless, it is still more than a billion dollars. 
But, in my opinion, it is an expenditure that 
can be justified. 

It is simply the nature of the business you 
are in that justification before the bar of 
public opinion is an additional task you must 
assume willingly and execute both skillfully 
and unceasingly. It is not enough that cer- 
tain of us in Washington are aware of the 
need for an adequate United States merchant 
marine, Our constitutents in every town and 
village should be equally aware. I wonder if 
they are? 

This, gentlemen, is an opportunity for your 
industry; more importantly, it is your respon- 
sibility to your country. 

P 


Minnesota—Past and Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is Minnesota's centennial year. The 
March issue of the Minnesota Farmer, 
serving Minnesota farm families for over 
45 years, contains 2 editorials on Minne- 
sota past and present. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials entitled “So Young—Yet So Old,” 
and “Centennial Thoughts” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

So Younc—Yer So ÖLD 


It has been 100 years since Minnesota 
was admitted to the Union as a State. 

While 100 years seems like a long time and 
many great developments and progress have 
been made in that time, the State is still 
young—and yet, the land within its bound- 
aries is so very old. 

Records show that 200 years before Min- 
nesota's birth as a State, the first white men, 
two young Frenchmen, Sieur des Grosseilliers 
and Pierre Radisson, explored parts of Minne- 
sota and wrote the story of their travels here. 
Others may have explored the State pre- 
viously but their records are rather dim. 

But the history of this land goes back 
much further than that. The little time 
covered by man’s written records is but a 
snap of the finger compared to the vast ex- 
panse of time that Nature has been working 
over the mountainous masses of rocks, wear- 
ing them down, and breaking them into 
smaller particles through ages of wind and* 
water erosiom freezing and thawing, long 
areas of volcanic upheavals,-and extensive 
periods of floods and wtaer inundations and 
marine life. 

Nature began the preparation of this great 
fertile State when the first drop of rain 
sizzled off the molten masses and began its 
slow process of wear and tear to the eventual 
reduction of the masses to a powdery form 
on which we depend so much today for grow- 
ing our crops. 

Then in more recent geologic times, the 
glacial period put the finishing touches to 
the process. Vast ice masses at various times 
ground slowly southward crumbling and pul- 
verizing and spreading the masses of mate- 
rials over the entire territory carrying a lot of 
our good nutrients so necessary to plant life. 
down across the State of Iowa. 
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These ice masses gradually melted and re- 
ceded northward again, leaving draining sys- 
tems, rivers and valleys, and likes which were 
so important when man came upon the scene. 

So this great expense of soll building by 
nature, this long process of laying out a land- 
scape so beautiful and so endowed with a 
wealth of mineral and fertility, reduces man's 
activity in Minnesota to a mere snap of the 
finger. 

But the available fragments of man's rec- 
ords of more recent developments of this 
great agricultural area are intensely inter- 
esting. Thanks to the many people who 
have gathered facts and contributed to the 
accumulation of these records now kept in 
the archives of the State historical society 
and to the many county historical collec- 
tions. 

With this thought in mind, most of the 
Pages of this issue of the Minnesota Farmer 
are devoted to the story of yesterday in our 
forestlands and prairies, the crude imple- 
ments with which the early settlers plowed 
the land and put in crops. It is a story of 
cooperation between agriculture and allied 
industries. 

Before agriculture could expand much, 
building materials were needed. The early 
lumber mills provided that. Then transpor- 
tation facilities were needed. The railroads 
furnished that. Then as more grain and 
livestock was produced, flour mills, stock- 
yards, and slaughtering houses were con- 
Structed. These and other industries grew 
up hand in hand with agricultural develop- 
ment. 

At this time, with Minnesota celebrating 
its 100th birthday, and standing out so 
prominently as a great agricultural, liye- 
Stock, and poultry area of the Nation, the 
Minnesota Farmer salutes not only farmers, 
but all the allied industries which have con- 
tributed to our century of agricultural 
Progress. 

CENTENNIAL THOUGHTS 

We hear a great deal about Minnesota cen- 
tennial these days. Here in the cities, 
Parades, celebrations, TV and radio programs, 
newspapers, and magazines all carry stories, 
Pictures and other reminders that our State 
is 100 years old this year. The actual birth- 
day date will be May 11. 

Prior to that date in 1858 the State was 
Called Minnesota Territory and embraced a lot 
of territory which is not included within 
its boundaries today. Conditions were much 
different then. But now that our State has 
reached the 100-year mark, we naturally try 
to imagine what went on during the past 
100 years to make Minnesota what it is today. 
Also we wonder what might happen within 
the next 100 years. 

As one of our office visitors recently re- 
Marked, “I guess we can expect just as great 
things and changes to take place in the next 
100 years as what has happened during the 
Past 100 years 

That may be true, it's easy to look back, 
but difficult to even imagine the future. But 
We have some very good records of the past 
Which aid us in measuring the progress made 
in Minnesota. 

Think back around 100 years ago when 
this State had less than 7,000 citizens, 
around 300 farmers with only slightly more 
than 5,000 acres of improved farmlands. 
That was the record in 1850. Just 8 years 
later Minnesota became a State. At that 
early time there was practically no wealth 
accumulated, and real estate held by settlers 
Was almost unsalable. Money was scarce 
and interest on borrowed money was 2 per- 
cent per month and at times even higher. 
There were no industries nor manufacturers 
here at that time. Not even 1 mile of rall- 
Toad had been constructed. No sound banks 
or currency existed. Not a cent was in the 
State’s treasury. And to make things worse, 
& severe depression hit the country that 
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year and the harvest was almost a complete 
failure. 

That is about the way Dean T. H. Fenske 
of the Minnesota University Institute of Ag- 
riculture portrayed it in a talk to visitors 
attending the recent Farm and Home Week 
program in St. Paul. It took stouthearted, 
determined people to stay here in those days 
and help build the State's future. 

Today there are 145,000 farms in Minne- 
sota, not quite as many as a few years ago 
but farms are larger now. Those farms ag- 
gregate over 30 million acres, The forces 
that played a key role in the development 
of the State's agriculture since 1858 are 
clearly brought out by Dean Fenske. They 
are: 


1, Mechanization of most farm operations. 

2. Introduction of electricity on a broad 
scale, through the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

3. Development of new varieties of crops 
and livestock and other knowledge by agri- 
cultural experiment stations around the 
country. 

4. Growth and development of agricultural 
education through colleges, schools, VOCA- 
tional courses in high schools and the Future 
Farmers of America. 

5. Development of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and 4-H Club work. 

6. The cooperative movement in agricul- 
ture. ; 

7. Development of general farm organiza- 
tions, such as the Grange, Farm Bureau, and 
Farmers’ Union. 

8. Organization of the Soil Conservation 
Service and soil conservation districts. 

9. Government agricultural programs. 

10. War—especially World Wars I and II. 

Born in a panic back in 1858, there was 
little else for the State to do but to progress. 
It couldn't be much worse. Since then 
farmers. and allied industries have made 
steady progress to lift the State to its present 
status. 

From 1880 to 1885, wheat and other small 
grains were the major products. By 1880 
wheat farming was well established in the 
Red River Valley. 

Livestock farming Increased In the south- 
ern part of the State from 1885 to 1905. The 
first cooperative creamery was started in 
Freeborn County in 1890. 

From 1897 to 1917 Minnesota farmers were 
generally more prosperous than at any time 
previously. Markets were good and the pop- 
ulation of the State was growing. 

Then came World War I followed by a 
price decline in the early 1920's. The farm- 
er's dollar dropped to 77 percent of prewar 
value. Some recovery was made in the late 
1920's, but the great depression of 1929 and 
the early 1930's saw an avalanche of prices 
reach record low levels. Corn on Minnesota 
farms brought 26 cents per bushel. Hogs 
sold from $4 per hundredweight downward, 
many below $3. Potatoes sold at 28 cents 
per bushel. - 

Pointing to recent progress in farming, 
Fenske referred to figures from the 30-year- 
old Southeastern Minnesota Farm Manage- 
ment Association. Farms in that organiza- 
tion since 1928 have grown 42 percent in 
size. Corn yields have increased by 55 per- 
cent per acre. Big litters have doubled per 
farm, and 382 percent more mechanical 
power equipment has been added. 

On those same farms, he emphasized that 
51 percent of total sales—$4,456 per farm 
went for cash expenses in 1928, leaving a 
$2,258 net labor income. In 1956, their total 
sales averaged $18,844 and 70 percent went 
for expenses, leaving $5,611 labor income. 

Getting back to prospects for the next hun- 
dred years, farms are becoming larger, more 
machines and equipment are being used. 
This undoubtedly will continue with, per- 
haps, more speed. Engineers in farm equip- 
ment are already working on ideas for higher 
speed in farm equipment. In fact this seems 
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to be the age of speed for everything, mis- 
siles, sputniks, etc. So it is reasonable to 
feel as our office visitor felt, that develop- 
ments in the next hundred years could be as 
great as developments of the past hundred 


years. 

As Fenske said to his Farm and Home Week 
listeners, “the challenge of tomorrow is to so 
live to pay in part that debt to the past, so 
that those who came after may look at what 
men today are doing and be satisfied with 
what has been done.“ 


Situation in the Sudan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the present tense situation in 
the Sudan I am extending my remarks 
to include a report I made early in the 
year to my constituents in the Second 
District of Illinois. This report was 
based upon my observations as a mem- 
ber of Chairman Wayne Hays’ subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. The gentlewoman from Illinois 
Mrs. CRunck] was the third member of 
the study group. The report follows: 

Tre SUDAN 

Khartoum is a charming city of 75,000 near 
the junction of the Blue Nile and the White 
Nile. In our Embassy the personnel go to 
work at 6 or 7 in the morning, quit at 2 in 
the afternoon, as a matter of living with the 
climate. There are 15 Americans in all, in- 
cluding the Ambassador and the USIS staff 
which has many headaches not attributable 
to the climate to make an annual allowance 
of $36,000 stretch far enough to cover a coun- 
try a third the size of our country with 
American books, films, and broadcasts to off- 
set Communist propaganda. 

Pitted against this lone Ambassador and 
his corporal's guard are 61 Soviet diplomats, 
each with a regal retinue of highly trained 
persons who engage in every phase of in- 
filtration under the protection of diplomatic 


' immunity. 


This is a relatively recent device in Soviet 
strategy. We found it first in the Sudan. 
There are six Soviet bloc countries. Instead 
of one Ambassador representing all, as would 
be sufficient, a fully accredited Ambassador 
is assigned by each of the bloc nations. As 
the Ambassador must have a staff, the rea- 
sonable size of which cannot be questioned 
under diplomatic courtesy, this device is 
literally flooding Africa, even in countries 
friendly to us, with past masters at infil- 
tration. 

In the Sudan, for instance, we learned 
that of the 5 newspapers 3 were Soviet con- 
trolled either by ownership or subsidy and 
that individual newsmen had been whispered 
where to go when in personal need of funds. 

This is why the Soviet regards the Sudan 
as fertile field; northern portion is inhab- 
ited by Moslem Arabs, 6 million in all; 
Southern portion largely by pagan primitive 
tribesmen, numbering about 4 million, and 
overall illiteracy is over 90 percent. More- 
over, the Sudan is a signatory of the pact 
and treaties of the Arab League. (It is also 
a member of the United Nations and is re- 
portedly party to a mutual defense treaty 
with Ethiopia.) 

Despite the tremendous drive the Soviet 
is making to take over the Sudan, there was 
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little indication that the infiltration has 
reached responsible circles. Indeed, every- 
thing seemed to the contrary. We had a 
long talk with the Prime Minister, Sayed 
Abdulla Bey Khalll, and later were dinner 
guests at his home. At. a reception by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs there were 64 
guests, with whom we talked freely, 
did not miss any facet of opinion. 

Most important were our long conferences 
with the two religious leaders, Sayed Ali al 
Mirghani and Sayed Aba al Rahman al 
Mahdi, at their respective homes, which 
really are palaces. You will remember that 
it was through an agreement of these rival 
religious leaders that the present national 
cabinet was formed and Sudanese independ- 
ence accelerated. The Sudan has been an in- 
dependent nation only since January 1, 1956. 
At present it is governed by a Supreme Com- 
mission with the Prime Minister elected by 
the national house of representatives, 68 of 
whose 98 members were elected by direct 
vote. In February of 1958 another election 
will be held and a permanent constitution 
adopted. 

My conclusion is that the leaders of the 
Sudan have their hearts and minds set pri- 
marily on the development of their own inde- 
pendence, that there is a pretty general feel- 
ing of distrust of Egyptian designs, springing 
largely from a common but conflicting in- 
terest in the Nile River, and that the in- 
fluence of the two great Arab religious lead- 
ers will go far in countering Soviet efforts to 
stir unrest among the people. The not-an- 
nounced mutual defense treaty with Ethiopia 
is an indication of the trend. 

Nevertheless, the Sudan is a most critical 
area. We cannot afford to make mistakes. It 
has been receiving no American aid, has 
shown willingness to help itself by spending 
(1957) $50 million of its own money in de- 
velopment projects. It now looks to the 
World Bank for a loan to build the Roseires 
Dam on the Blue Nile, opening another 1.2 
million acres to irrigation. This is foreign 
aid on a sound banking basis. 


TV Westerns Tell a Story—Our Diplomats 
Should Watch Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in that great 
newsletter, Human Events, on March 10. 

I think its author, David Shea Teeple, 
has some sound advice for our diplomats, 
and maybe for our legislators. 

It is a good thing when we want to 

know what people think, to find out what 
they read and, in our modern world, 
what, they watch and see. 
In ͤ the following article we get an 
answer that shows that the rank and file 
of our people have not changed very 
much and that they still believe in right 
and wrong, black and white, courage and 
cowardice, 

They admire the same virtues that in- 
spired their forefathers who came from 
many kindreds and climes to make up 
this Nation. For this, Mr. Speaker, we 
can be truly thankful. 

TV Westerns TELL A STORY—OUR DIPLOMATS 
SHOULD WATCH THEM 
{By David Shea Teeple) 

In the otherwise gloomy skies of 1958 at 

least one cloud has a silver lining, The tele- 
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vision westerns are telling a story that our 
diplomats and political leaders should watch. 

Many conservatives viewed with alarm the 
spread of television, its tremen- 
dous capabilities for political indoctrination 
from Washington. The fireside chats of 
FDR, after all, were still a vivid memory; 
and we know who controls most of the radio 
and television industry in America. To put 
it mildly, they could seldom be characterized 
as conservatives. į 

For some time it looked as though such 
fears were well founded. For years the Amer- 
ican people have been fed a TV diet of 
psychological dramas portraying the inner- 
most struggles of man with his environment; 
sociological messages; arty shows, often 
effeminate in character; plays which ended 
so abruptly that the present writer (for one) 
had to inquire of his wife if the show were 
really over; sex rampant; the eternal tri- 
angle, etc. 

We know, however, that the Madison Av- 
enue hucksters are motivated by only one 
goal, namely, profits. The sponsor has got 
to sell his goods or he will seek another 
agent. Eventually, the Madison Avenue 
boys have had to respond to the public de- 
mand in TV entertainment or lose out to 
their more sagacious competitors. 

The TV owners and pressure groups did 
not cause the present situation—it was 
forced on them by popular demand. 

If you want to know what the people de- 
mand, take any TV guide for your area and 
make a compilation. The people want west- 
erns—horse operas. In the Washington, 
D. C., area (presumably one of the most cyn- 
ical and sophisticated regions in the coun- 
try) between 7 and 10 p. m., there are 25 
such programs scheduled every week. Just 
for the record let us list them: 

Wells Fargo; Frontier Theatre; Annie Oak- 
ley; Have Gun, Will Travel; Tombstone Ter- 
ritory; Tales of the Texas Rangers; Jim Bo- 
wie; Judge Roy Bean; Footlight Theatre; 
Frontier Doctor; Wyatt Earp; The Califor- 
nians; Wagon Train; Stories of the Century; 
Cheyenne; Colt 45; Trackdown; Gunsmoke; 
Zane Grey Theater; Restless Gun; The Lone 
Ranger; Wild Bill Hickok; Sheriff of Cochise 
County; Sugarfoot; Maverick. 

In the event that anyone believes these 
to be children's programs, he has only to 
question his adult neighbors as to their 
viewing habits. (This does not deny similar 
leanings among the kids. Christmas trees 
last year sheltered realistic imitations of al- 
most every type of lethal weapon. It appears 
that the owner of a nationwide concession 
of do-it-yourself United Nations peace con- 
ference kits would starve to death.) 

The format of most TV westerns is ba- 
sically the same. In fact, it is the same 
sort of thing that many of us watched in 
the Saturday matinees in the days of Tom 
Mix and Hoot Gibson—before we were taken 
over by a group of fuzzy-minded interna- 
tionalists. 

Did anyone ever see a western hero who 
lacked courage, integrity, honesty, patriotism, 
and devotion to his friends? Have you ever 
seen a horse opera that did not glorify the 
past of our Nation? Does the hero ever have 
any question in his mind about what is 
right and what is wrong? Does the show 
so much as ever imply that the hero will 
even consider any compromise with evil? 
As a viewer, do you ever have any question 
as to which will trlumph—good or evil? 
Don't the villains have all the bad personal 
habits and can’t you identify one just by 
looking at him? Isn't there a constant dose 
of respect for God, women, and the home? 

Considering that millions of Americans 
watch these performances every night, can 
we draw any conclusions? In the first place 
this is propaganda—but self-administered 
propaganda. The public has told the huck- 
sters that if they want to sell their ciga- 
rettes, cereals or automobiles via TV they 
have to present westerns, Furthermore, in 
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the successful western the hero must be a 
rough-and-ready character, not a dressed- 
up dude rancher. If he draws his gun some- 
body is gong to get hurt. Nobody pushes 
him around 

Unless this trend is merely a mechanism 
for total escape from reality, which the au- 
thor doubts, wouldn't it be a good idea for 
our diplomats and political leaders to watch 
more of these shows? Maybe they could 
learn something. For example, would Wyatt 
Earp stop at some frontier equivalent of the 
88th parallel when the rustlers were escap- 
ing with the herd? Ridiculous. Would 
Marshal Dillon refuse to allow his deputies 
to use shotguns for their own defense be- 
cause of the terrible nature of the weapon? 
Ha, Would the Lone Ranger under any cir- 
cumstance allow himself to be bullied and 
threatened by those who sought to destroy 
the principles by which he lives? Would 
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attempt to buy friends who would not sup- 
port them otherwise? Can you imagine Pal- 
adin of Haye Gun, Will Travel standing aside 
while women and children were being mas- 
sacred? (Dare I mention Hungary?) Can 
you imagine Cheyenne living in a perpetual 
state of jitters because he feared the next 
move of some gunslinger? Can you feature 
Judge Roy Bean releasing a murderer on 
some technicality devised by a slick lawyer? 
Would Wild Bill Hickok sell guns and whisky 
to the bad men? (Should we mention 
Tito?) 

Our diplomats seem to be going one way 
while the American people are going the 
other. While the striped-pants boys appear 
to be bent on peace at any price, have the 
American people begun to indicate that 
what they want is a return to the funda- 
mental virtues which made this Nation 
great—death before dishonor, justice, liberty, 
honesty, and human dignity? 

The American people seem to have realized 
(if their taste im television is any indication) 
that peace with the bad men can only be 
accomplished if the bad men desire to re- 
form and assume a decent position in society. 
The reformation must be demonstrated by 
deeds, and not by words. 

The American public, according to these 
and other signs, wants to abandon the fuzzy- 
minded philosophy that can see nothing but 
grey, and return to the days when things 
were either black or white, right or wrong. 

Maybe it would be a good idea to make TV 
westerns compulsory viewing for United 
States diplomats so they then will have a 
rough idea of how the vast majority of the 
American people are really thinking. 


GOP Split Widens Under New Pressures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include the 
. analytical and objective ar- 
ticle written by William S. White and 
appearing in the New York Times of 
March 9, 1958. 
GOP Spurr Wivens UNDER New PRESSURES 
(By William S. White) 
WASHINGTON, March 8—The harsh and 
strange pressures of 1958, a congressional 
election year, are now rapidly wearing away 
the thin surface that long has covered a 
basic division between the Eisenhower and 
the orthodox Republicans. 
It has always been a reluctant accommoda- 
tion, drawn up as it was between the mod- 
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ern Republican East and the unmodern Re- 
publican heartland of the Middle West upon 
two factors: the simple power of the Eisen- 
hower Republicans and the simple necessi- 
ties of the older Republicans from beyond 
the Alleghenies. 

Now the midwestern old man of the party, 
so to speak, is breaking away from what to 
him was always an unnatural arrangement. 

To a significant degree, the Eisenhower Re- 
publicans, in and out of Congress, are now 
going it alone in their own party on a com- 
plex of policy whose indispensable points are 
foreign aid and reciprocal trade. 

The other Republicans—who before this 
in the last 2 decades have more than once 
gone it alone—are doing it again, as they 
had not even attempted to do it since the 
Moderns sealed in 1952 their capture of the 
party nationally. 

The indispensables for these old Republi- 
cans are less foreign aid—in a good many 
instances none at all—and far more domes- 
tic aid, especially in the farm subsidies that 
the President wishes further to cut and in 
the western water development projects that 
he wishes to hold down rather than to up- 
grade, 

DIVISION ON TRADE 

Where the Eisenhower Republicans seek 
to foster more and freer world trade, the 
orthodox Republicans return, with ancient 
instinct, back toward more and more tariff 
protectionism. 

They look homeward—as they have not 
done in many years—toward something very 
similar to what used to be called isolationism. 

This gradual but now swiftening parting 
between the President and the old Repub- 
ican conservative-to-right factions has, of 
course, been going on for some time during 
`~ this Co: 

But how far it had gone had not been 
Widely brought to public notice until this 
Week's press conference statement by the 
President that he would refuse support to 
those Republican congressional candidates 
who did not agree with him on a short but 
Important list of issues that in his mind 
expressed the big things. . 

The beginning, and indeed very nearly the 
end, of this list was made up of what he calls 
national security issues—foreign aid and 
strong alliances, foreign trade and stronger 
common western economies. 

He said in effect, with unusual vigor for 
him—in view of the fact that he has never 
at any point been a sharp or consistent or 
determined party leader—that his point of 
toleration would be passed when Republicans 
defected on these issues. 


CALLED TO TASK 


The fact that he drew so clear a line, while 
arresting in itself, was less striking than two 
Other considerations. One of these was that 
he recalled to the orthodox, for the first 
time in public, that they had lost Congress 
in 1954 after an Eisenhower presidential 
landslide of only 2 years before and had lost 
Congress again in 1956, in the middle of an 
ie bigger Eisenhower presidential land- 

de. 

The President's comments were in retort 
to some open and much sotto voce Repub- 
lican congressional comment that Eisen- 

ower coattails in some States would be 
Worse than useless this time. The most im- 
Portant things were that he believed it nec- 
essary to say, this far ahead of November, 
What he did say, and that what he said 
Caused no visible tremors in Congress. For 
the first time the orthodox Republicans 
there felt it safe not to respond to the high- 
ly infrequent admonitions of what had twice 
in presidential years been shown to be Eis- 
ennower magic of a most potent kind. 

BASIC SITUATION 

For this is the basic situation that has de- 
Veloped here: The passage of time—that is, 
the fact that this is, after all, the President's 
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last possible term—and the President's 
greatly reduced participation in Govern- 
ment have combined with other circum- 
stances to permit the first real stirrings of 
two determined orthodox Republican efforts. 

The first of these efforts is subdivided into 
what might be called public effort and pri- 
vate effort. The declared public aim of 
the orthodox congressional Republicans is 
to regain control of Congress. But no senior 
Republican known to this correspondent ac- 
tually treats this as more than a kind of 
desperate hope. 

The second, and real, subdivision of aim 
is to hold prospective Republican losses in 
Congress to the minimum. And it is here 
that the President is, quite honestly, seen by 
many orthodox Republicans as a great handi- 
cap. 

They believe his legislative program could 
scarcely have been harder on Republicans, as 
one of them puts it, “if the Democrats had 
drawn it up themselves." 

This is because the President's domestic 
budget makes less appeal to powerful “belly” 
voter interest, in every critical section of the 
country, than any in recent memory. 

And the second of the twin major efforts of 
the orthodox is to reclaim the mind of the 
Republican Party and therefore its direction. 


NO ROUTINE STAKES 


Thus it is that the stakes are far beyond 
the fairly routine partisan stakes of any and 
every fairly routine congressional election 
year. For involved are not only such highly 
measurable and familiar matters as to what 
party shall have what seats and what com- 
mittee chairmanships after November. 

Involved also are deep emotional wounds 
to many traditional Republicans who see in 
the President's tenure what they believe to 
have been the failure of what in their eyes 
could have been the first properly conserva- 
tive administration since Herbert Hoover’s— 
and possibly the last in their lifetime. 


They are determined that if their party 


is to enter a long minority era—and this is 
precisely what many of them fear—that then 
they or their kind of people must control 
what is left of it. This is, perhaps most of 
all, why they do not listen with great intent- 
ness any more to the President's advice for 
the future. 


Recognition of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced a resolution (H. R. 
480) which would give standing com- 
mittee status to the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

It has seemed to me that the small 
businessman is the forgotten man in 
American Government. My measure 
would insure an increased attention to 
the problems of this segment of our 
economy. 

I have always believed that the Main 
Street merchant and other small-busi- 
ness men play a most essential role in 
our national economy. They also rep- 
resent an important part of our way of 
life. Americans have always believed 
that business opportunities should not 
be limited to the few and the powerful. 

For that reason I have been increas- 
ingly disturbed by the mounting pres- 
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sures on the smaller business elements 
of our economy. Small business failures 
have reached the highest peak since the 
1930's. The trend toward consolidation 
and absorption of small-business units by 
the giants of industry and finance has 
reached the greatest tempo in a quarter 
of a century. There is an urgent need 
for greater tax consideration to small 
business, better enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws and more attention in general 
to the many difficulties that beset the 
small business community. 

I believe that shall business should be 
given the same committee status in the 
Congress that exists with reference to 
labor, agriculture, banking, and so forth. 

I am very pleased that Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, a 
man who has given most of his life to the 
problems of small business, has seen fit 
to commend my bill. Iam including Mr. 
Burger's letter to me of February 21, 
1958, at this point: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
. INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., February 21, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE S. McGovern, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN McGovern: I want 
to again express to you in behalf of small 
business cur appreciation of your splendid 
action in introducing a resolution, H. Res. 
480, which provides standing committee 
status for the present House Small Business 
Committee. We are glad of your action be- 
cause now it is nonpartisan as a similar 
resolution was introduced by our good 
friend, Congressman H. R. Gross. 

Your action means a great deal to small 
business, whether it is in your State of 
South Dakota or any of the other States. 
It's a definite indication that there are men 
in Congress, including yourself, that have a 
very sincere interest in the welfare of ef- 
ficient independent business. 

It's rather strange and still most im- 
portant that a similar nonpartisan action 
was taken in the United States Senate just 
8 years ago when at that time the first 
chairman of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, the Honorable James E. Murray, of 
Montana, Senator Sprssarp HOLLAND, and the 
late Senator Wherry of Nebraska, had action 
taken on their resolutions making that com- 
mittee a continuing committee of the United 
States Senate for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Senate. It is to be noted that 
we had the invaluable support at the time 
of the then Senate majority leader, the 
Honorable Scott Lucas. 

Congressman McGovern, I can truthfully 
state to you that without the operation of 
the Small Business Committees, both in the 
Senate and the House, for the past 17 or 18 
years, it goes without saying, many things in 
our economy could have happened, all tend- 
ing to reduce the position of independent 
business. 

Then it is significant and important to 
note that after these committees were con- 
stituted. by the Congress, many of the old 
time Government agencies took a sudden in- 
terest then in small business and established 
within their respective agencies a small bus- 
iness section. - 

We believe now these committees have 
grown up and they are entitled to have the 
same standing as other standing committees 
in the Congress, Education, Labor, Agricul< 
ture, et cetera. 

The most important part of having these 
committees standing committees of the Con- 
gress is that they will attract competent per- 
sonnel who desire to make a career in the 
congressional committee. 
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We maintain the same opinion as it re- 
lates to the Small Business Administration, 
that agency being made a permanent agency 
of the Congress will attract more competent 
personnel who desire to make a career with 
the Government. In this you are to be com- 
plimented in the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress when you and 392 other Members voted 
to make the agency a permanent agency with 
the increased power, which should be of tre- 
mendous benefits not alone In your State but 
throughout the other 47 States. 

I know that you will use your best efforts 
in having the Rules Committee act on your 
resolution so with our combined efforts, we 
can crown our work that this can be accom- 
plished, making the House Small Business 
Committee a standing committee now in the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, 

Again, Congressman McGovern, thank 
you for your splendid action and you have 
made a major contribution for the future 
welfare of independent business. 

With highest regards, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER. 


Ghana’s First Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on this, the first anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the sovereign state of 
-Ghana, I join with my colleagues in 
warm congratulation to Prime Minister 
Nkrumah, to the members of his gov- 
ernment, to the distinguished member- 
ship of its legislative council and to all 
the men, women and children who com- 
prise the population of a new nation 
dedicated to freedom and human dig- 
nity. In the doing of good works, in the 
ceaseless battle against unnecessary 
poverty and in the establishment of 
brotherhood as the foundation of all of 
man’s relations with his fellow man, 
Ghana, her government and her people, 
always have the good wishes and the 
good wishes and the prayers of the 
people of the United States. 

As a member of Chairman WAYNE 
Hays subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs that recently 
visited Ghana on a study tour, I wish 
to take this opportunity of stressing the 
importance to Ghana, to the entire con- 
tinent of Africa and to the free world of 
the prompt commencement and comple- 
tion of the Volta River project, 

It is my well considered opinion, based 
upon my own study and observation, 
that if our Government continues to 
brush off this project, opening the area 
to a world of mineral wealth and in- 
dustrial power, we will end by missing 
the boat. Africa is a continent of 
boundless resources and a future of lim- 
itless possibilities. Its development de- 
pends on large projects, all engineer- 
ingly sound and economically sound as 
well, and its peoples will not be held 
back. It is time that we came to that 
realization. 

In the Belgian Congo there is under- 
way a project that will entail a total cost 
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of $214 billion. The Government of the 
Belgian Congo is going it piecemeal 
rather than permitting willing American 
private capital to share in the invest- 
ment. 

Private capital has shown marked in- 
terest in the Volta River project in 
Ghana. At one time the aluminum 
people were reported ready to put 
$600,000 in the venture. It is completely 
beyond my understanding why some of 
our people in high posts of Government 
authority continue on the policy of a 
stick of candy for àa poor orphan child 
instead of sitting down, as the Belgians 
do, trying to work out, mainly with pri- 
vate capital, perhaps with some initial 
encouragement from our Government, 
ways of going ahead with works that are 
vital to the future of Africa and offer 
investment fields that the experts I 
talked with united in calling attractive. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is fitting that 
on this first birthday of Ghana, I should 
conclude my remarks with the following 
editorial from the March 6, 1958, issue 
of the Chicago Daily Defender, the only 
Negro daily newspaper in the United 
States: 

GHANA'S FIRST ANNIVERSARY 

Ghana celebrates its first anniversary to- 
day as an independent nation which has 
emerged from the British-administered Gold 
Coast. While retaining its centuries-old 
traditions of culture and background, the 
new African state is moving with incredible 
momentum toward adopting the economic 
and political principles -which have guided 
the destiny of the civilizations of the West. 

Under Prime Minister Nkrumah, the peo- 
ple are enjoying a new surge of progress 
compounded of confidence in the future and 
determination to achieve their goal of eco- 
nomic stability and national security. 

Although the country’s economy is at 
present largely supported by one crop— 
cocoa—Ghana is rich in such extractive re- 
sources as bauxite, diamond, and gold. But 
it needs a large outlay of capital to work 
the mines, develop harbor facilities and in- 
crease its agricultural production. 

Based upon a careful estimate of Ghana’s 
potential productive capacity, the Cana- 
dian Aluminum Co. was a major partner in 
a financial pool that was to underwrite a 
$600 million loan to the Ghanan Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, political ferment in 
the Middle East, which poses a threat to 
both north and west Africa, has under- 
mined the prospect of such a loan. Even 
Uncle Sam is hestitating to extend that kind 
of assistance to Ghana. 

The question of stability of Nkrumah's 
administration is another cloud that befogs 
the economic needs of the new nation. Un- 
der the British system to which Ghana has 
fallen heir, a vote of no confidence by the 
opposition party in the African Parliament 
can end overnight the Prime Minister's reign. 

And the opposition to Nkrumah is growing. 
Whether he can ride out the coming storm 
is a matter of some concern among his local 
followers and overseas sympathizers. Had 
he been elected for 4 years, as under the 
American system, much confidence might 
have been placed in his Government. And 
a sizable foreign loan might have been 
arranged. 

In any event, Nkrumah’s intelligent leader- 
ship, his economic and educational reforms, 
his program of tribal unification have swept 
aside the old friction that Africans cannot 
govern themselves. Ghana is a shining ex- 
ample of the darker races’ ability to lift 
themselves upward toward the light of de- 

and self-salvation once the yoke of 
subjugation is removed. 


March 10 
Vocational Agriculture in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the February issue of the American Voca- 
tional Journal published by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc., con- 
tains a salute to Iowa which succinctly 
but commendably tells the story of Iowa’s 
excellent vocational agriculture educa- 
tion program. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the leading article in this sec- 
tion, entitled The Journal Salutes Iowa 
for Vocational Agriculture.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: à 
THE JOURNAL SALUTES IOWA FOR VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE 


Farming in Iowa is big business. The 
farms in the State produce approximately 
one-tenth of the food for the Nation. In 
1956 the gross farm income was $2,2 billion. 
This was an average gross income per farm 
of $11,270, or almost twice the national aver- 
age. Of the 200 high counties in the Nation 
in farm income, 37 are in Iowa. 

The fertile soil and the temperate climate 
of the State are ideally suited to the growing 
of grains and forages and the raising of liye- 
stock. Iowa ranks first in corn, oats, hogs, 
and in marketing of beef cattle; second in 
soybeans, and third in butter and in market- 
ing of sheep. 

The people in Iowa are intelligent and in- 
dustrious with good homes and communities. 
The total population is 2,707,830. There are 
715,389 people living on farms, or almost 
one-fourth of the total population. Of the 
employed people in the State, 26.3 percent 
are in farming, 16.6 percent in manufactur- 
ing, and 57.1 percent in nonmanufacturing 
work. 

Farming is changing rapidly with scientific 
developments. It is increasingly mechan- 
ized. Farms are increasing in size. The 
needs for capital are large. Business man- 
agement is more important. Abilities and 
skills are needed to efficiently produce crops 
and livestock and use farm machinery and 
equipment. 

There are 190,263 farms in the State with 
more than 286,000 tractors and 72,000 trucks, 
The average farm is 182 acres, The people 
employed on farms has decreased approxi- 
mately 2 percent a year, except for the past 
2 years. 

The public schools of the State through 
their administrators and the boards of edu- 
cation have actively supported the vocational 
agriculture program. Starting with 6 de- 
partments in 1917-18, the program has grown 
to 303 departments for this year. With the 
further reorganization of school districts, 400 
departments can serve the needs of the State. 

As community educational agencies, the 
public schools are ideally situated to develop 
a farmer training program. They are close 
to farms and to people with resulting econo- 
mies. Each year in the State, there is a 
need for some 8,300 people to replace those 
who leave farming, with 6,300 of these being 
farm operators. The new developments in 
farming further indicate the need for a train- 
ing program. In this Nation with 16 people 
on farms producing sufficient food for them- 
selves and 84 people off the farm, it is in- 
creasingly necessary that they be efficient 
producers of farm products and intelligent 
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custodians of our soll. The high school stu- 
dents enroll for vocational agriculture and 
three other courses each year. The 4-year 
training program in farming is based on the 
Supervised farming programs of the students 
and the home farm situations, This includes 
livestock, crops and soils, farm mechanics, 
and farm management. The enrollment is 
11,200 students this year. The number of 
graduates each year is approximately 2,400, 
not all of whom farm. Beginning in 1929, 
the FFA has been an integral part of the 
farm program. This organization provides 
leadership training and other benefits to 
members. All yo-ag departments have char- 
tered chapters. 

Young farmer classes are conducted by 60 
Schools this year with an enrollment of 1,200 
Out-of-school young men. <As the high 
school graduates enter farming on a full- 
time basis, they desire training adapted to 
their needs, The training includes both 
Classroom and individual on-the-farm work, 
based on their problems in becoming es- 
tablished in the occupation. 

Adult farmer classes enroll 18,000 farmers 
in the 303 departments. The first adult 
farmer class in the State was held in 1921— 
22 with continuous growth in su 
years. Since 1928, the enroliment in adult 
farmer classes has exceeded the enrollment 
in high school classes. An adult farmer ad- 
visory council works with the instructor 
in planning courses. 

The typical vocational agriculture depart- 
Ment has an enrollment of more than 100 
Persons. The average enrollments are 37 
high school students, 20 young farmers and 
60 adult farmers. It serves some 300 to 400 
farms with an investment in land, buildings, 
farm equipment, livestock and supplies of 
ten to fifteen million dollars. The school 
Provides an agricultural classroom with a 
reference library and equipment and a farm 
Mechanics shop with hand and power tools. 
Each year, a program of work is planned for 
the department in the community. The re- 
imbursement to the school amounts to about 
One-third of the instructor’s salary and 
Mileage. 

The Veterans institutional on-farm train- 

program has been conducted by public 
Schools in the State since 1946. More than 
21,000 veterans have received training in ac- 
cord with Public Laws 346 and 550. This 
year, the enrollment is 3,800 veterans in 174 
Classes in 138 public schools. The values 
to individual veterans, to communities and 
to public schools have been large. This 
work has been coordinated with the voca- 
tional agriculture program in which meth- 
Ods, techniques and facilities were developed. 

For the future, there is a need for a farmer 
training program to train the next gener- 
ation of farmers and to keep farming in step 
With new developments. Our increasing 
Population will require larger amounts of the 
Products of the farms, The vo-ag program 
accepts the challenge. 


Excise Taxes an Unfair Burden Upon 
Pharmacists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OP NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Al Doerr, secretary 
of the North Dakota Pharmaceutical As- 
Sociation, relating to excise taxes. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Récorp, 
as follows: 


Napoleon, N. Dak., February 22, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Again this office is receiv- 
ing numerous complaints of the methods 
employed by the Federal investigators or 
checkers of excise-tax records. 

The papers are full of tax cuts one day, 

and in the next issue no cuts are in store 
in this session of Congress—be that as it 
may. 
However, it appears to me that some ad- 
justment should and could be made along 
the excise-tax level. It is without a doubt 
the most unfair, unjust piece of legislation 
on the books; placing undue burden upon 
the retailer. Is it a piece of legislation to 
create more jobs, or is it essential to the 
economy of the country? If it is the latter, 
why not transfer it to the manufacturers, 
where it rightfully belongs? 

The original intent was for a temporary 
source of Federal revenue (wartime emer- 
gency). No one complained and took on 
this added responsibility as all good Amer- 
icans should. Since then, there has been 
nothing but confusion and guesswork as to 
what articles are subject to tax, and the 
blame lies at the door of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Now after 13 years of the 
country being overrun with Government tax 
men, spotters or checkers, inflicting defi- 
ciency assessments against the retall drug- 
gists—an official list of taxable products 
has been published by the Internal Revenue 
Service. Even now this is not the answer, 
for there are considerable borderline prod- 
ucts, which may or may not be taxable, de- 
pending how they are advertised by the 
manufacturer, 

There are bound to be discrepancies, 
through pilferage, spoiled merchandise, 
broken or destroyed, and merchandise sold 
at sale on bargain counters. z 

I am personally acquainted with each and 
every pharmacist in this State and also know 
that each and every one is an upright citi- 
zen and a credit to this great State of ours; 
yet a large majority are assessed arbitrarily 
for supposed failures in remittance of col- 
lections. 

The members of this association trust that 
you will exert every effort possible to either 
do away with this senseless tax burden or 
transfer same to the manufacturer. 

Respectfully yours, 
AL Doerr, Secretary. 


Bulwark on the Defense: Carl Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Marck 10, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include, there- 
with, an article appearing in the New 
York Times under date of February 27, 
1958, titled “Bulwark on the Defense: 
Cart Vinson.” Those of us who have 
served on the committee with this dis- 
tinguished American know him and love 
him. He is a dedicated American to the 
cause of this Nation’s secirity—to Mr. 
Vinson all other considerations are 
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secondary. CARL Vinson is a tireless and 
an indefatigable worker. He inspires 
the Members who have the privilege of 
serving with him to work by leading the 
way. He spends many and long hours in 
his office, and he burns the midnight oil 
that America may be the leader of the 
free world. 

Next to you, Mr. Speaker, CARL Vinson 
has served in the Congress longer than 
any other present Member. The article 
which I now insert, Mr. Speaker, while I 
may not agree with all it says, it only 
points to show what kind of American 
sits as chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. Mr. Speaker, I and 
every other single member of this com- 
mittee love Cart Vinson, and we love 
to work for him because in working for 
him, we know that we serve better as 
better Americans. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 27, 
1958] 
BULWARK ON THE DEFENSE: CARL VINSON 


WashincTon, February 26—When the Tru- 
man administration was looking around for 
a Secretary of Defense, the name of Repre- 
sentative Cari VINSON was mentioned as a 
possibility, Mr. Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, heard 
about this and put it to sleep with this com- 
ment: “Shucks, I'd rather run the Pentagon 
from up here.” This was taken largely as not 
being too much of an overstatement, even 
though made facetiously. 

Today, in collaboration with the commit- 
tee's senior Republican member, Represent- 
ative LESLIE C. Anenns, of Illinois, Mr. Vrn- 
SON put forward a formula for more efficient 
operation of the Pentagon. - 

Characteristically, the Vinson reorganiza- 
tion plan was announced without prior no- 
tice and bills to put it into effect were intro- 
duced in the House before the Eisenhower 
administration had perfected its own pro- 
posals. Thus, whatever legislation is en- 
acted is likely to be cut more closely to Mr. 
Vinson’s pattern than to the administra- 
tion's. 

Cart Vinson is now in his 44th year in the 
House. At 74 years of age, he shows, accord- 
ing to other oldtimers, equal if not more 
vigor in national defense matters than when 
he entered Congress at the age of 31. Only 
one other present Member has served longer. 
He is Sam Raysurn, of Texas, the Speaker, 
who beat Mr. Vinson to the House by 20 
months, 

DRESSES FOR COMFORT 


Mr. Vinson, a large and hard-going man 
who dresses primarily for comfort, has 
headed military-affairs problems in the 
House since 1931, except when the Repub- 
licans- got occasional control. His assign- 
ment was chairman of the Nayal Affairs 
Committee until the armed services group 
was installed in 1947. 

He has ruled this panel with a kindly but 
fron hand. Around Congress he is called 
the Swamp Fox, after Francis Marion, the 
South Carolina planter who became a gen- 
eral and master strategist in the War of the 
Revolution, Mr. Vinson has become as un- 
predictable and telling with his operations, 
it seems, as the original Swamp Fox. 

Admirals and generals called from the 
Pentagon with supporting staffs frequently 
quaver as Mr. Vinson suspects flaws in their 
testimony. While he has campaigned effec- 
tively for more ships, planes, troops, and 
other military necessities, he has refused to 
accept Pentagon pleas willy-nilly. 

He demands all the facts. He punishes 
admirals and generals, and the civilian offi- 
cials who are their superiors, without mercy. 

Mr. Vinson is either loved or feared at 
the Pentagon, but he is universally respected, 
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He has been the driving force In preserving 
military department requests for authoriza- 
tions, even to a point of breaking through 
budget estimates. He also has prevented 
Congress from ignoring budget limitations 
in response to prevailing voter, mood and 
appeal. 

Mr. Vinson Is a Georgian with a large nose 
on which he rests spectacles halfway down 
and looks over them instead of through their 
lenses. He represents a district almost 
wholly rural, but holds a powerful hand 
upon the expenditures that now take about 
54 cents out of every tax dollar. 


A TOUGH COMMITTEE 


He rules a tough and determined com- 
mittee of 40 members with a mixture of 
tranquility and Swamp Fox strategy. He is 
the target on occasion of heavy and angry 
bombing, by rebelling committeemen. He 
smiles through the attacks and then says: 
“All right now, let's get on with the busi- 
ness.” 

He makes a point of politely permitting 
any member to propose any amendment to 
@ pending measure, that he desires. But 
when the final committee votes are taken 
the amendments he doesn't like usually are 
in the ash can. ` 

Mr. Viınson’s home territory is Milledge- 
ville, Ga., a city of about 10,000 population. 
He was born in this area on November 18, 
1883. 

He attended the Georgia Military College, 
and was graduated from Mercer Law School 
in 1902. He practiced law in Milledgeville, 
Was made county prosecutor, went to the 
legislature and later served as a county 
judge. Then he came to Congress in 1914. 
In 1921 he married Mary Green, of New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. She died in November 
1950, haying been an invalid a long time. 
There were no children, 

When he is at his 675-acre farm just out- 
side of Milledgeville he indulges in no hob- 
blies, except the reading of history, maga- 
zines and newspapers. His primary thoughts, 
he says, are Government and National de- 
Tense. 

On his farm he occasionally walks around 
looking for places where his fences might 
need mending. He does not have to worry 
about his political fences. 

Mr. Vinson, with more than two score 
years of continuous public service on his 
record, started hinting some years ago that 
he might retire. He stopped talking this 
way when in 1955 Congress-raised its own 
pay from $15,000 to $22,500 a year. 

“Well,” he observed, “if they are going to 
pay that kind of money in Congress, I think 
Ill make a career of it.” 

But those who know him best are firm 
in belief that he would not have retired if 
congressional pay had been reduced instead 
of being raised. 


Small-Family Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article by Father James L. Vizzard, vice 
president of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference and vice chairman of 
the National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor, in the March 1958 issue of 
Work: 
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When the food-surplus problem is being 
discussed these days, whether in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere, a very curious argument 
often shows up. It usually goes something 
like this: 

There are two surpluses that are plaguing 
us—too much production and too many 
farmers. The answer is both of these prob- 
lems is simple and obvious. Just get rid 
of the surplus farmers. Antomatically you'll 
cut down on production and get rid of the 
surplus. And there'll be a bonus, too; with 
fewer people to divide up the farm income, 
there'll be more for each. 

Very neat. But it doesn’t take much an- 
alysis to spot the fallacy of the argument— 
and the insincerity with which it is often 
proposed. For the writers and speechmakers 
never suggest that we try to get rid of the 
really big producers—the top few percent of 
corporation farms that account for a large 
share of total production. 

AID TO CORPORATIONS 


Not only are no efforts made, or even 
suggested, to move them off the land and 
take the vast quantity of their production 
off the market, but they actually are encour- 
aged and helped by our present kind of farm 
program and its administration. 

It is rather the small, inefficient farmer 
that these spokesmen want to see squeezed 
out of agriculture by the hundreds of 
thousands, and they usually are not too 
squeamish about how it is done. Where the 
refugees go or what they do, what they gain 
or lose by abandoning the land, these high- 
minded speechmakers do not say and they 
do not seem to care. 

FARM FALLOUT 

One fallacious side of the argument can 
be spiked easily. The last census of agricul- 
ture, in 1954, listed 1,200,000 commercial 
farms which had yearly sales of less than 
$2,500. Suppose that all of these small- 
scale farms were closed out, and the fami- 
lies occupying them went to the city (where, 
unskilled and lost, they almost certainly 
would end up in the slums). 

How much production would that remove 
from the markets? 

Seven percent. 

What would happen to the land they left? 

Experience proves that most of it would 
be acquired by the nearby larger farm oper- 
ator who produces more efficiently—and 
abundantly. 

Net result? 

Even greater surpluses. 


Agricultural Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association for 
Monday, March 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the Daily 
Radio Roundup was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

GTA Dany RADO ROUNDUP or MARCH 3, 1958 

Let’s take a look today at some farm sta- 
tistics. It seems timely to do so. because 
the Secretary of Agriculture arrived in Min- 
neapolis Sunday for his talk today (Mon- 
day) before the farm forum sponsored by 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. Mr, 
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Benson told newsmen that farm State Re- 
publicans will pick up votes by backing his 
Program, and then he cited some statistics 
which, he said, show that the administra- 
tion's farm program is working out well for 
farmers, and he said that farmers are back- 
ing him up. 

The Secretary said that farm prices now 
are 8 percent above a year ago, and 11 per- 
cent above 3 years ago. He added that in 
1957, per capita farm income hit $993, 10 
percent above the $902 registered in 1956. 

Now, these are official statistics. No one 
is arguing with them. But, it has always 
been our belief that the purpose of statistics 
is to clarify matters, not confuse them. 
That's why it is unfortunate that the Secre- 
tary does not explain the figures more fully, 
because they are confusing to many people 
who know other facts. Farmers and Main- 
Street merchants know that agriculture is 
in trouble. 

From his high position in government, the 
Secretary certainly has the responsibility to 
explain, for example, that farm costs of 
operation have climbed to an alltime record 
high—more than 300 percent above the 
1910-14 average. And, of course, that means 
that more of the money farmers take in 
goes out to pay for seed, machinery, gas, oil. 
and so forth. In fact, high, fixed costs of 
operations hit farmers so hard in 1957, that 
their net income fell down to an estimated 
$11.5 billion. It was $11.9 billion in 1956. 
And, we might point out that this net farm 
income, which is take-home pay for farmers 
was up as high as $17 billion 10 years ago. 

It should be pointed out, too, that the 
Secretary's emphasis on farm per capita in- 
come rising to $993 is very misleading. The 
Governor of Minnesota's farm factfinding 
commission has brought out that fact that 
farm per capita income in Minnesota is less 
than half what people in the city get. City 
per capita income is well above the $2,000 
level. 

This is something that farm people under- 
stand full well, and they wonder why the 
statistics that the Secretary gives out in 
speeches don’t explain the entire story more 
clearly. Quite naturally, farmers do not 
want to go on hearing statistics about con- 
ditions growing worse in agriculture. Farm- 
ers would like to be able to hear that a pro- 
gram is at work to bring price equality to 
agriculture. That's the basic problem—get- 
ting fair prices to keep family farmers on 
the land and a free agriculture in operation. 

With this goal in mind, tens of thousands 
of Northwest grain farmers are working with 
their neighbors, and marketing their grain, 
GTA, the co-op way. 


Imports Are Curbed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a news article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on February 28, 1958, concerning the ac- 
tion of the Australian Government in 
temporarily suspending imports of 
printed cotton textiles. 

Since the importation of Japanese 
cotton textiles into our own country is a 
matter of much concern to me, and the 
cotton manufacturers of my section of 
the country as well as the whole Nation, 
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I am placing the article in the RECORD, 
under leave to extend my remarks, and 
hope that each Member of the House will 
read how Australia is handling the seri- 
ous situation threatening her cotton 
textile industry. 
The article follows: 
Imports Are CURBED—AUSTRALIA Bars New 
LICENSES ron PRINTED COTTON CLOTH 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, February 27.—Ja- 
Pan has taken her first voluntary action to 
restrict exports to Australia under a trade 
agreement signed last year. At the same 
time the Australian Government has taken 
the unparalleled action of suspending tem- 
Porarily imports of printed cotton textiles. 

Trade Minister John McEwen said last 
night that the recently developed Australian 
Cotton textile industry would be threatened 
with serious damage if the restrictions were 
not applied. Japan had agreed to limit 
Printed cotton textile exports to Australia to 
20 million square yards in the year ending 
June 30, but as a surge of imports from 
many countries developed the Australian 
Government decided to suspend thé issuance 
of such import licenses pending a report of 
the tariff board on the textile industry. 


Pedro Estrada—Undesirable Alien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; March 10, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, John 
O'Rourke, the distinguished editor of 
the Washington Daily News, is also pres- 
ident of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
Ciation. In both capacities he is well 
qualified to write about the request that 
Pedro Estrada, recently deposed Himm- 
ler of Venezuela, be admitted into this 
Country permanently. Under unani- 
Mous consent I include a news item 
from the Washington Daily News for 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958, and an edi- 
torial from the same paper. 

PEDRO EstmaDA—UNDESIRABLE ALIEN 
(By John Hoover) 

Pedro Estrada, chief hatchetman in the 
Overthrown regime of Venezuelan Dictator 
Gen. Marcos Perez Jiminez, has applied for 
a United States immigration visa, it was 

ed today. 

The hated chief of secret police has made 
2 trips to the United States on a visitor's 
Visa since he fied to safety in Dictator Ra- 
fael Trujillo's Dominican Republic last Jan- 
uary. Now he has returned to Ciudad Tru- 
jillo where he has asked consular officials 
to grant him permanent entry to the United 
State. 

NO BIAS i 

A State Department spokesman said that 
No basis has been found to exclude Estrada 
Under the pertinent laws and regulations. 

was the iron fist with which Perez 
Jiminez ruled. 

In the violence which accompanied the 
Overthrow of the Venezuelan dictator, Es- 
trada’s officers were particular targets of the 
citizenry. Many of his secret police were 
Uterahy torn to pieces, it was reported in 

tches at the time, so great was the 
hatred of Estrada's gestapo system. 

United States laws and tions regard- 

immigration list some 30 provisions for 
Withholding visas from applicants, including 
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conviction or admission of crimes involving 
moral turpitude. However, Estrada has 
never been convicted of such crimes, and 
the United States laws specifically exempt 
purely political offenses. 

REQUIREMENT 

A State Department spokesman said, how- 
ever, that Estrada would be required to swear 
that he will not engage in any subversive 
activity directed against a foreign govern- 
ment while he resides in the United States. 

If the provisional government that now 
rules Venezuela should prefer charges against 
Estrada it can seek his extradition under 
provisions of a treaty signed between the 
United States and Venezuela in 1922. 

A spokesman at the Venezuelan Embassy 
said no word had been received there con- 
cerning Estrada's application. Consequently 
there have been no instructions from the 
Venezuelan Government to protest Estrada's 
entry or seek extradition. 

Gen, Perez Jiminez has already been 
granted a United States immigration visa. 


UNWELCOME 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tost to 
me s a a” 


So says the inscription on the “Old Lady,” 
as she holds her torch in New York harbor 
to light the way for homecoming tourists, 
hopeful immigrants and bloody-handed 


* murderers and dedicated enemies of freedom. 


Thirty years ago we were more choosey. 

The Countess Vera of Cathcart came over 
in 1926, but such was the moral purity of 
the times that the authorities stopped her 
cold at Ellis Island. It seems she had a boy 
friend. She admitted it. That's called moral 
turpitude. 

This is a sort of spiritual “b. o.,“ and the 
immigration laws provided that our fair 
land's innocent poppas and mommas be pro- 
tected from it. 

However, we see by today's story on page 
4 that apparently, by holding our noses, 
policy is now more liberal. Not only has the 
enemy of freedom, Gen. Perez Jiminez, 
ousted dictator of Venezuela, been allowed 
to immigrate here, but we are preparing to 
welcome the head of his secret police, Pedro 
Estrada. This man was the head of the or- 
ganization responsible for the jailing, 
torture, exile and death of many Venezue- 
lans dedicated to freedom. So we will have 
not only his fat little boss, who reputedly 
fied with millions; we will also have Vene- 
zuela's discarded Himmler. 

How does the verse quoted above apply to 
them? 

They're not tired; they've been resting up 
in the Caribbean. They're not poor; they're 
rich. They're not homeless; their handsome 
hotel suites face the sea. True, they're 
tempest-tost, but they raised the storm 
themselves. 

The Venezuelan people will say they cer- 
tainly qualify as refuse. 

In all fairness, neither the State Depart- 
ment nor the Immigration Service can be 
blamed for this state of affairs; it is the way 
the immigration law reads. 

We're told our law requires the wrong- 
doing must either be admitted or a convie- 
tion must be on record. No Venezuelan court 
has yet tried them for their crimes against 
humanity. There is, furthermore, & sort of 
tradition among South American nations of 
allowing asylum to political exiles. 

But there are still ways to keep them out 
of the United States, if the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment will start legal proceedings against 
them, as the Argentine Government has done 
against Peron. Perez Jimenez and Estrada 
can certainly be indicted, extradited, pa 
tried. * 
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Exiled Estrada came into the United States 
on a visitor's visa, and has gone back to that 
zoo of dictators, the Dominican Republic, to 
apply for a permanent immigration visa. 

We hope our Government will not act too 
hastily. These men have, if political events 
in Venezuela mean anything at all, com- 
mitted great crimes against the Venezuelan 
people. 

Perhaps court actions will be instituted in 
Venezuela which will clearly show that which 
we already know; that they do not come to 
our shores with clean hands and that they 
are in the truest sense of the word, unde- 
sirable allens, and the proven enemy of every 
ideal of liberty for which our country stands, 


Incentives to Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 k 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial by Mr. David Lawrence appearing 
in the U. S. News & World Report of 
March 14, 1958: 

INCENTIVES TO PROSPERITY 
(By David Lawrence) 

It's an ill wind that blows no good, and 
the belated discovery in recent months that 
talented people should be stimulated by ' 
scholarships and other inducements to excel 
in the field of science applies as well to other 
fields of human endeavor. 

The nation that seeks to standardize all 
individuals will find itself plagued by medi- 
ocrity. 

The nation that carries the abstract prin- 
ciple of equality to the point where success 
is penalized retards its own progress. 

The nation that restricts the gifted and 
the enterprising and virtually confiscates 
their earnings will not thereby accomplish 
the maximum good for the maximum num- 
ber. In fact, the very opposite will be the 
result. 

We can attain real prosperity by recogniz- 
ing the importance of incentives to prosper- 
ity. 

The biggest single incentive that could be 
applied in America today is in the field of 
taxation, The current recession and the eco- 
nomic convulsions of our times are directly 
related to the punitive rates in our tax 
system. 

Low tax rates that are productive would 
bring in more revenue to the Treasury than 
it has ever received before. For when earn- 
ings are stimulated, the Government receives 
a larger and larger total—a share not only 
of the bigger profits earned by corporations 
but a share of the Increased payrolls derived 
from full employment. 

Tax revision cannot be achieved all at once, 
but a start can be made with a 5-year pro- 
gram which brings the individual tax rates 
within a range of 15 percent at the low point 
and 42 percent at the top and puts a 
on corporate taxes at 42 percent of net in- 
come. This is, in brief, the proposal made in 
the bill introduced by Representative SADLAK, 
Republican, of Connecticut, and Representa- 
tive Hertonc, Democrat, of Florida. 

The theory that individuals with large 
incomes spend it all on themselves is fajla- 
cious. There's a limit to the luxury that 
any individual can enjoy. Probably more 
than 90 percent of a rich man's income 
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above ordinary living expenses and charitable 
contributions is usually invested in produc- 
tive enterprises, thus helping to bulld new 
businesses and create employment oppor- 
tunities. 

There is no sensible reason for stifling the 
initiative of the most successful individuals 
in our midst. Even the Moscow regime has 
discovered that, when everybody works for 
the government, there is lassitude and that 
money incentives become necessary to stim- 
ulate ambition and increase efficiency. 

The worst mistake we make in our tax sys- 
tem is in the field of corporate rates. Here 
we expect the enterpriser who takes the risks 
of everyday business to be enthusiastic about 
his position as a minority partner. There 
isn't much incentive felt in being a 48-per- 
cent partner, while the Government takes 
the major share—52 percent—of all net in- 
come. 

Apart from the psychological discourage- 
ments of such a disproportionate partnership 
between the Government and businessmen, 
this system fails to build the necessary sur- 
pluses for modernization and expansion of 
plant, 

America would have an era of unprece- 
dented prosperity if the tax structure were 
revised so that, by a reduction of 2 percent- 
age points a year, for instance, companies 
could see in the next 5 years a chance to 
plan ahead with an assurance of a fair re- 
turn on the money and energy invested by 
them. It would be the quickest way to re- 
store confidence among businessmen and 
bring an early end to the current recession. 

Until we become realistic about the handi- 
caps in our tax structure, we shall not absorb 
the more than 900,000 new workers who are 
added to the total labor force every year. 
Thus, in January 1958, there were actually 
only 340,000 less persons employed than in 
January 1957, but we have not made it pos- 
sible for business and industry to absorb the 
new workers. Our population is growing, 
and we must find a way to enable business 
to create more and more jobs. 

A simplified-tax structure based on such 
incentives would solve our current problems 
and avoid “recessions” in the future. It 
would bring balanced budgets and large sur- 
pluses long before the 5-year period elapsed. 
It would pave the way for even lower tax 
rates in subsequent years. . 

Reform of the tax structure is necessary to 
cure us of our chronic recessions—but this 
will not come until an informed public 
opinion persuades the politicians that the 
Dest politics is sound economics. 

It is the duty of our leaders, both po- 
litical and economic, to take a long-range 

view and begin to lay the basis for a sound 
prosperity. 

We must face up now to the need for a 
fundamental program that will enable 
America to stabilize prices, to arrest inflation 
and to create more and more job opportuni- 
ties in an expanding economy. 


Prime Minister Abdullah Khalil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial from the March 8, 1958, is- 
sue of the Chicago Defender, as follows: 

Meer Supan’s ABLE PRIME MINISTER 


The Egyptian-Sudanese dispute which 
Emperor Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, pre- 
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vented from reaching a crisis point, has 
brought to the fore one of the leading per- 
sonalities in the contested territory. It is 
Abdullah Khali), the Sudanese Prime Min- 
ister, a tough soldier-politician known for 
bluntness, horse sense and courage. 

It was his firm prowestern policy that 
caused his government, last year, to turn 
down a Russian offer to buy the Sudan's 
whole cotton crop in exchange for arms. 
Khalil quickly realized the sinister motive 
that prompted the Soviet bid. It was clear 
to him that the offer was in keeping with 
Russia’s policy of stirring up trouble in 
sensitive areas. 

In turning the Russians down, the Su- 
danese Prime Minister said pointedly that 
his country wasn't planning to fight anyone, 
that Sudan needed farm equipment and not 
tanks. Though the politicians who belonged 
to the opposition party were overtly critical 
of this stand, Khalil was so determined to 
keep Russia out of the Sudan that he staked 
his whole political future upon that decision. 

He is a good administrator who believes in 
a pay-as-you-go policy in an area noted-for 
fiscal fantasy in government. His enlight- 
ened leadership has keep Africa's biggest new 
nation from being a helpless pawn on the 
chess board of international intrigues. He is 
not unaware of Egypt's design to annex his 
country, which is four times the size of 
Texas and with a population in excess of 10 
million, 

There are pro-Egyptian factions among his 
countrymen who stand ready to compromise 
their nation’s independence by bringing the 
Sudan within the orbit of President Nasser’s 
newly formed United Arab Republic. But 
Khalil is a fearless nationalist who wields 
enough power to smash any plot against the 
Sudan as a sovereign state. With a little aid 
from the Western bloc, the Sudan may be- 
come a bright star in the constellation of 
free democratic states. 


Voice of America Should Continually Ex- 
pose to the People of Central Asia 
Soviet Propaganda Against Alleged 
Western Colonialism While It Imposes 
Brutal Imperialism on Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958- 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, from the New York 
Times of March 1, 1958: 


Moscow's HUGE COLONIALIST Hoax 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


BELGRADE, Yucostavia.—One of the most 
important cold war propaganda centers is 
Tashkent, capital of the Soviet Republic of 
Uzbekistan and largest city in all central Asia. 
From that sprawling, jerry-built metropolis 
within sight of the great Tien Shan range of 
mountains that divides the U. S. S. R. from 
“China, a powerful radio disseminates Com- 
munist propaganda in most of the languages 
of the Orient. 

The main burden of this message is one of 
nationalism and hostility to the western 
colonialist powers. Above all, Islamic peo- 
ples, especially the Arabs, are advised to heed 
Moscow, their benevolent, disinterested 
friend. And when Asian or Moslem digna- 
taries visit Russia they are invited to the 
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Uzbek capital. It is displayed as a showpiece 
of non-European, Asian-Soviet benignty. 

The Kremlin is rarely inhibited by paradox. 
Therefore it sees nothing contradictory in 
exhorting underdeveloped peoples elsewhere 
to rise up against colonialism from Tashkent, 
administrative center of one of the largest 
existing colonial empires, that of Russia. 

For, in fact, what is known as Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia, embracing an area larger than 
Europe and inhabited by non-Slavic, Turkic 
and Iranian peoples, is held in thrall by Mos- 
cow's own The old Moham- 
medan and Asian cities of Tashkent, Bukhara 
and Samarkand are governed by atheistic 
Europeans sent eastward to provincial tasks 
much as Christian British officials once went 
eastward to Hindu India. 

The incongruity of this situation is splen- 
did. Tashkent, which has its Russian quar- 
ter much as Delhi once had its English quar- 
ter, which has its garrison of European 
battalions, and which is administered in all 
but name by non-Asians, challenges Asia and 
Africa to rise up and cast out remaining 
vestiges of foreign control. And what do we 
do to expose this hoax? The truth is we do 
pitifully little. 


VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAM 


Our only official radio propaganda is trans- 
mitted by the Voice of America. This has 
budgeted precisely $40,178 this year for 
broadcasts to the unimaginably immense 
realm of Soviet central Asia. A pittance is 
spent to maintain 1 daily 15-minute pro- 
gram in the Uzbek language sent from Mu- 
nich, 

Our Uzbek propaganda seryice has 8 em- 
ployees, 3 of whom are American citizens. 
Its single meager message is all our Govern- 
ment sponsors to tell the millions of Soviet 
Asians, only some of whom are Uzbek, any- 
thing about democracy. Compared to the 
torrent of anticolonialist“ words emitted 
by the colonial Tashkent radio it is as if 
one likened a flea to a grizzly bear. 

Nor do other non-Communist countries 
pay much heed to what goes on within the 
U. S. S. R's own imperial domain. London's 
BBC says nothing, in their own lan- 
guages, to the Kazakhs, Turkmenians, Kir- 
ghiz, Tadzhiks, and Uzbecs ruled by Russia. 
Nor do neighboring and racially akin Turkey 
and Iran. They fear Moscow complaints 
that they might seem to sponsor irredentist 
movements. Only Pakistan, in Turki broad- 
casts, occupies itself with the problem. 

To be sure, a private American organiza- 
tion, Radio Liberation, seeks in some degree 
to fill the gap. For some years it has trans- 
mitted in the five principal languages of 
Soviet central Asia by shortwave from Lam- 
pertheim, West Germany. But these pro- 
grams are generally weak and fragmentary 
because of successful Russian jamming. 
Radio Liberation concedes: "We are not pro- 
ducing as strong and as reliable a signal as 
our engineers would like.” 

SOVIET TACTICS IN TURKESTAN 


Soviet authorities are trying to make the 
inhabitants of what was known as Turkestan 
forget they ever had an individual historical 
heritage. This was one no more connected 
with the bureaucrats of Moscow than the 
historical heritage of India was connected 
with the bureaucrats of London prior to the 
British Raj. 

In its transmissions, Radio Liberation says, 
“Major emphasis is placed on the Turkestani 
charge that the Soviet Union—despite its 
constantly reiterated claims of friendship for 
colonial peoples—has itself hypocritically 
erected history’s greatest colonial empire in 
which their own country [Turkestan] is the 
largest component. Broadcasts disclose, 
among other things, how the U. 8. S. R. op- 
presses its inhabitants as well as exploits the 
resources of the homeland.” 

Nobody, of course, likes the idea of a cold 
war. Most people hope their statesmen can 
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eventually get together and arrange some 

is for a harmonious peace, But the 
chances of this happening in a hurry are not 
brilliant, 

In the meantime it is absurd for the free 
nations to sit by almost idly while the Krem- 
lin, from its main colonial capital, boasts 
that only the Kremlin fights against colonial- 
ism. We know the opposite is true. But 
do we do enough about it? 

For example, shouldn't we ask our friends 
in the Baghdad Pact to supplement the 
meager description of our views sent out by 
Lampertheim's tormented engineers? And 
shouldn't the Voice of America be given more 
help to tell our tale? Right now it is drain- 
ing the Caspian Sea with a teaspoon. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include in the Recor» the following edi- 
torial by Mr. Fred Booth, an editorial 
Writer for the Daytona Beach News 
Journal, and appearing in the Daytona 
eee Evening News of February 24, 

RAYBURN SOUNDS A WARNING 


Speaker Raysurn said something last week 
Which underscores the folly of taking any- 
thing for granted. There's a chance, he said, 
that the bill renewing the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act may be defeated this year in 

e House. 

‘This session the bill provides for 5 years’ 
Tenewal of the reciprocal trade program. 
The last time Congress renewed the program 
Was in 1955—for 3 years. The program ex- 
Pires June 30, this year, unless renewed. 

Protectionists fought in 1955 against re- 
Newal of the trade program, yet it passed. 
From the time the Roosevelt administration 
introduced and sponsored the program in 
1934 down to the Inst time it came before 
Congress, protectionists have fought it with 
Tichly financed lobbying and propaganda. 

Yet each year the proposal came before 
Congress it passed, and the process of cut- 
ting import tariffs has kept this country in a 
fortunate trading relationship with other 
countries. Maybe the fact that the program 

remained in force for 24 years has led 
Many people to take for granted that it will 
Continue in force. 

For this reason Rarzunx's warning that 
the program is in peril of defeat was fortu- 
nately timed. 

siness interests a chance to rally in sup- 
Port of a policy which is essential to our 
Continued friendly relations with other non- 

mmunist countries, and which may be 
*Ssential to our continued survival. 

Support of the reciprocal trade agreements 
Program is bipartisan. Republicans who 
mee it on conyiction do not mind too much 

he fact that it was fathered first by a 
it tic President. Democrats who favor 
on conviction aren't bothered by the fact. 
t President Eisenhower has recommended 
its passage. 

On the other hand there are Republican 
and Democratic foes of the bill. They repre- 
zent protectionist interests which regard any 
tn of liberalism in import trade as 

Jurioug to a few domestic industrial and 

ercial interests. 
this reason the proposal faces three 
dangers, One is the possibility of amend- 


It gives plain citizens and. 
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ment virtually killing the effect of any bill 
that may be passed. The second is the 
danger of reducing the time the law shall 
stay in effect. The last time the law was 
good for 3 years. The renewal should be 
for 5 years. Its term may be cut to 1 year. 
Finally, the bill may be defeated altogether. 

Speaker Raysurn truly says it would be 
mighty bad for the country for the program 
to be defeated. RAYBURN and all other Mem- 
bers of Congress know Russia is making 
extraordinary efforts to bring other nations 
under the sway of its influence, by drumming 
up trade and by making easy, low-interest 
loans to underdeveloped countries. 

All Congressmen know one of the most 
effective ways by which this Nation can strike 
up friendly and strong relations with other 
countries is to lower trade barriers so they 
can sell their products to us and buy ours. 
Only by this means can we improve our 
export trade. Moreover, the agreements 
would make it easier for the United States 
to obtain needed raw materials from other 
countries through the stimulus of interna- 
tional trade. 


Recent developments in Europe have 


-sharpened the need of a 5-year renewal of the 


program. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, said recently: 
“Such a renewal is necessary to help Amer- 


loan industry and agriculture in developing 


their relationships with the newly estab- 
lished European Economic Community. The 
six members of the new community—Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, 
and the Netherlands—last year bought near- 
ly $3 billion of our exports. Under the ar- 
rangements which they have agreed on for 
the new community, they are to have a com- 
mon external tariff applicable to imports 
from other countries. 

“The steps toward development of their 
new tariff will take shape gradually, and 
important developments sre expected to oc- 
cur during 1962, toward the end of the 5-year 
renewal period which we propose. During 
this time we must make careful and exhaus- 
tive preparations and conduct detailed 
negotiations. * * * In order to insure the 
effective participation of the United States 
and to promote our interests throughout 
this important period of development of the 
external tariff of the European Economic 
Community, we need a 5-year extension of 
the trade agreements legislation with ade- 
quate authority to reduce tariffs * * *, 

The trade-agreement program has been 3 
unique and beneficial undertaking by our 
country in the trade field. Its continuation 
is essential to preserve our gains and to lead 
the way to a broader realization of the mu- 
tual benefits that it makes possible for us 
and for our free-world partners.” 

Two points in the reciprocal trade issue are 
worth bearing in mind. One is that renewal 
of the program would help materially many 
more people and businesses than it would 
hurt. The other is that the program is a 
must in the great enterprise of achieving 
closer and stronger friendships with other 
powers. 


Culture, Not Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it long has been my practice on Sunday 
afternoons to include in my reading the 
editorial columns in the Chicago De- 
fender. By unanimous consent I am ex- 
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tending my remarks to include Louis 
Martin’s column in the Defender of 


.March 6, 1958, as follows: 


Dr. St. Clair Drake, the distinguished 
anthropologist .of Roosevelt University, 
touched upon an idea in a housing discus- 
sion last week which fascinates me no end. 
He spoke before a group called by the Chi- 
cago Urban League to consider the critical 
housing issue. 

Of courses, Dr. Drake is a very provocative 
talker and he has a keen, lively sense of 
humor which is delightful. Then too, he 


looks like an egghead with a penetrating 


look and a quizzical grin on his broad face. 
He punctuates his remarks with quick de- 
cisive gestures like many teachers who know 
how difficult it is to get a new concept 
through the average skull. 

In speaking of the critical and complex 
housing situation, Dr. Drake made it clear 
that he has no easy solutions to the prob- 
lems. Almost as an aside, however, he 
brought up the possibility of the allocation 
of certain areas of the city in which some 
cultural groups might be free to follow their 
own ways without upsetting the rest of the 
community. 

Dr. Drake did not explore this suggestion 
very far, but he stated that the thought had 
occurred to him that some of these cultural 
islands might serye a worthwhile purpose 
until such time as the urbanization process 
was complete and all groups could live to- 
gether in peace. 

In this connection he said it has become 
fashionable now to refer to hillbillies as 
“Appalachian whites.” 

In Chicago, for instance, immigrants from 
Puerto Rico, Mississippi plantations, the 
Ozarks, and Appalachian foothills have been 
pouring in for years without any planning. 

Most of these people are not only rural 
and nonurbanized, but some are prepared 
to resist any efforts to change their style 
of living. They want the advantages of the 
city and at the same time they wish to keep 
as many of their folkways as possible. 

I suppose the old ghettos, little Italys, 
Corktowns, etc., served some such purpose 
for the great tidal wave of immigrants who 
came from Europe a few generations ago. 
As I understand the suggestion of Dr. Drake, 
however, the islands he has in mind would 
be basically cultural and with planning most 
of the evils of the ghetto would be avoided. 

Today, immigrants with vast cultural dif- 
ferences and strange styles of living are scat- 
tered throughout the general community. 
For instance, a fellow who hankers to strum 
his guitar until 3 o'clock in the morning is 
living next door to an old conservative Chi- 
cago family that prefers organ music in the 
daytime and at church. 

Dr. Drake would be the first to admit that 
there would be enormous practical difficul- 
ties in experimenting with the sort of pro- 
gram that he has in mind. Nevertheless, I 
share his interest in the idea even if it does 
seem a little farfetched. 

In the first. place, I think segregation on 
the basis of race or skin color is wrong any- 
way you look at it. Jim Crowism simply 
has no merits in my book. Cultural ties 
are more important than racial ones. 

A Negro physician and a white physician - 
have more in common than either one of 
them would have with an unlettered share- 
cropper of either race. Here intellectual 
and cultural interests transcend the small 
matter of race and skin color. 

If the city of Chicago were divided up into 
cultural groups rather than racial groups 
all of the existing ghettoes would disappear. 
Then too, the element of force would be 
eliminated because the cultural groupings 
would be voluntary rather than compulsory. 
Dr. Drake is concerned primarily with the 
immediate problem of what ot do with these 
hordes of difficult people who insist on liv- 
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ing in their style and refusing to conform 
to urban life. 

Whatever you may think of Dr. Drake's 
idea, at least, he has been doing some origi- 
nal thinking on a very serious issue. Every- 
body is jumping up and down, tearing his 
hair out on the housing issue, but very little 
is being accomplished. Racial tensions are 
building up and each conflict leads to an- 
other. Housing is in short supply, Jim 
Crowism makes it even worse and the popu- 
lation is increasing. Something is going to 
have to give. 

It was Dr. Drake, however, who gave me 
the first idea what I might do about that 
fellow who likes to drink beer from à can 
while running barefoot up and down the 
block in the middle of the night. Let's get 
some “islands.” 


The United States Army Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, while the American public 
is understandably and properly preoccu- 
pied with those ramifications of national 
defense dealing with such critical areas 
as the combat potential of the compo- 
nent armed services, frequently over- 
Jooked is the continuing contribution of 
the military to the scene of American 
culture. 

Such an outstanding example, well- 
known to Members of Congress and resi- 
dents of the Washington area, is the 
internationally known United States 
Army Band, led by Maj. Hugh Curry, 
of Cambridge, Mass. One of the serv- 
ices’ quartet of great musical organiza- 
tions stationed in this city—the others 
of equal fame being the Marine Band, 
Navy Band, and Air Force Symphonic 
Band—the United States Army Band is 
an active contributor to the cultural life 
of the National Capital, performing at 
frequent intervals before the public, dur- 
ing the summer season at such locations 
as the steps of the Capitol and the 
Watergate and, during the midwinter 
series of concerts, at the Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium. 

Maj. Hugh Curry, the leader and com- 
manding officer of the United States 
Army Band, the official representative 
band of the Department of the Army is 
the son of the late Hugh Curry and of 
Alice Duggan Curry. He attended St. 
Paul’s Parochial School in Cambridge, 
the Cambridge High and Latin School, 
and graduated from the Boston Univer- 
sity College of Music with the degree of 
bachelor of music. Just prior to enter- 
ing the Army of the United States, he 
was prominent as a teacher of music at 
Rindge Technical Schoo] in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hugh Curry entered the Army in 1941 
and served as an enlisted man in the 
band of the 101st Field Artillery of the 
26th Division, Massachusetts National 
Guard, until June of 1942 when he en- 
tered the Army Music School for Band- 
Jeader Candidates in Washington, He 
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was later appointed a warrant officer 
band leader, and subsequently served in 
the United States Army Band as its as- 
sistant leader. The band was at that 
time assigned to Allied Force Headquar- 
ters of the north African theater of op- 
erations in Algiers. 

On October 1, 1945, Assistant Leader 
Curry was designated acting leader and 
commanding officer of the Army Band, 
shortly after which he directed the band 
on a highly successful concert tour of the 
United States in the interest of the vic- 
tory bond drive sponsored by the United 
States Treasury Department. On Janu- 
ary 4, 1946, Chief Warrant Officer Curry 
was appointed leader of the Army Band 
to succeed Capt. Thomas F. Darcy. He 
was commissioned a captain in the Army 
of the United States in 1946, and in 1952 
was promoted to the rank of major. 

Among the first acts of Gen. John J. 
Pershing on becoming Chief of Staff 
after World War I was the creation of 
the United States Army Band. 

Although the General Headquarters 
Band of the American Expeditionary 
Force was organized in France in 1917 
by General Pershing, then commander 
in chief of the AEF, it was only tempo- 
rary and broke up soon after the armis- 
tice. 

Partly because of that unit’s outstand- 
ing record during its brief existence and 
partly because of a genuine need for a 
permanent military musical outfit, Gen- 
eral Pershing brought the United States 
Army Band into being in 1922. 

The United States Army Band quickly 
assumed its important role in local, na- 
tional, and world affairs. The gen- 
eral's faith and judgment were increas- 
ingly juistified down through the years, 
and to the present day it has become 
an inseparable part of the pride and 
colorful tradition of the United States 


It is made up of more than 100 bands- 
men—the cream of the Army’s musi- 
cians, Before their incorporation into 
military service, they played in well- 
known orchestras and dance bands 
throughout the country, and many of 
them are products of America’s finest 
music schools. Names of brothers are 
on the rolls and there is also a father- 
and-son team. Nucleus around which 
the organization revolves is a respected, 
slowly dwindling little group of men 
who are all onetime members of the 
“Pershing’s Own” 1917 band. 

The United States Army Band is 
often called on as the lead unit in im- 
portant parades. It has taken part in 
parades commemorating national holi- 
days, both here and abroad, and in pa- 
rades of welcome for returning heroes. 
A partial list of the more noteworthy 
of these parades gives some idea of the 
scope of its job as the United States 
Army’s representative musical outfit. 

For example, there were Bastille Day, 
1943, in Algiers; Armistice Day, 1944, in 
Paris; Dwight D. Eisenhower's home- 
coming in Washington in 1945, and the 
homecoming of the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion in New York City in 1946. 

It has marched in the glittering inau- 
gural parades of five of our Presidents— 
Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman and 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower; and it has sol- 
emnly led the way in the funeral cor- 
teges of Warren G. Harding, Woodrow 
Wilson, and William Howard Taft. 

On July 19, 1948, the band once more 
marched slowly to the muffied beat of 
drums. On the way to his final resting 
place in Arlington National Cemetery 
was its gallant progenitor, Gen. John J. 
Pershing. 

Simple ceremonies at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery and elaborate, formal 
receptions for visting dignitaries are fre- 
quent highlights in the United States 
Army Band's notable career. Other, 
more diversified activities for which it is 
called on are the annual Cherry Blossom 
Festival in Washington, the opening 
baseball game of the American League 
season when the President traditionally 
tosses out the first ball, and national 
meetings of patriotic groups like the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Gold Star Mothers. 

The United States Army Band has been 
a regular contributor to radio and tele- 
vision and it has made countless broad- 
casts over the country’s major networks 
since it first went on the air in 1923. 
Some of its better known presentations 
have been Division Dairy, This Week in 
History, and Campus Salute. Its an- 
nual Freedom Sings series of concerts, 
featuring internationally famous guest 
stars, for a number of years has been a 
steadily popular Tuesday night feature. 

During World War II # traveled ex- 
tensively overseas, entertaining Ameri- 
can and allied troops and civilians, and 
from June 1943 until its return to the 
United States, 2 years later to the month, 
it gave more than 500 performances in 17 
African and European countries. 


Allan E. Pestcoe, Science Talent Search 
Award Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Allan 
E. Pestcoe, 17, a high-school senior from 
Miami Beach, Fla., has been in Washing- 
ton February 27 through March 3, as 
one of 40 most promising research scien- 
tists in America’s high school selected in 
the 17th annual science talent search 
conducted for the Westinghouse science 
scholarships and awards by science clubs 
of America. He was invited to Washing- 
ton for an all-expense trip along with 
other winners from 19 States and the 
District of Columbia chosen by judges 
from among 25,039 contestants. 

As his qualifying scientific projects, 
he investigated the effects of 2,4-D, a 
commonly used plant spray, on the ab- 
sorption of sulfur in plants and has de- 
termined the movement rates of sulfur 
and phosphorus in leaves. Both projects 
were carried out in the radioisotopes 
laboratory in his high school and are 
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Teported in his required search paper. 
As student director of the laboratory, he 
has helped to design and build a gamma- 
ray chamber and to adapt Atomic En- 
ergy Commission handbook procedures 
to the equipment available to the stu- 
dents. He is now planning the construc- 
tion of a small heavy-ion linear accel- 
erator. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Pest- 
Coe, 6375 Indian Creek Drive, Miami 
Beach, AHan would like to attend the 
California Institute of Technology fol- 
lowing his graduation this year from 
Miami Beach High School. 

I feel his unusual scientific ability is 
certainly well evidenced by these very 
able activities. In this era of great sci- 
entific emphasis, I take pleasure in con- 
Bratulating him and commending his 
efforts to my colleagues’ attention. 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a very fine letter supporting the 
€xtension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
Ments Act sent to me by Ernest Hender- 
Son, president of the World Trade Cen- 
ter in New England, Inc., 470 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Mr. Henderson 

one of the outstanding businessmen 
in the United States. 

The letter follows: 


THE WORLD TRADE CENTER 
IN New ENGLAND, INC., 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. McCormack: The World Trade 
Center in New England strongly advocates a 
5-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
Which expires on June 30 of this year. 
We really favor a much I extension 
the one requested by President Eisen- 
wer but will go along with this proposal 
as the very barest minimum requirement at 
this critical time. 
Under the Trade Agreements Act the 
nited States has participated greatly in 
the worldwide exchange of goods and has 
Substantially expanded its markets abroad by 
Teciprocally lowering tariff and trade barriers 
and liberalizing trade regulations. 
Foreign trade has poured more than $30 
Dillon annually in recent years into the life- 
Stream of our economy and it is estimated 
that the families of at least 4,500,000 Ameri- 
can workers gain their livelihood from this 
portant area of economic activity. 
It is indeed unfortunate that we do not 
Stop to realize that our exports play such an 
important role in our economy and pros- 
Perity and that exports are geared precisely 
imports since others must sell to us in 
Order to buy from us. Our business friends 
Overseas must be able to earn the dollars 
they spend for our products and they can 
only do so if we provide them fair and rea- 
sonable access to our markets. 
. Great and important, however, as foreign 
de is to us, it is of far more importance 
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to other friendly nations of the world. For- 
eign trade averages about 5 percent of our 
gross national economy, but the correspond- 
ing figure for Holland is 40 percent, for West 
Germany 15 percent, for Great Britain 18 
percent, for Italy 12 percent, and for Japan 
15 percent. The future growth of many 
countries depends, in great part, on expand- 
ing trade with each other and us. 

Every time we move to impede instead of 
liberalize 'world trade we not only hurt our- 
selves but we alienate more friends abroad. 
Unless we pass the Trade Agreements Act we 
are playing directly into the hands of the 
Soviets who, with their full and immediate 
control over trade policies, are in a position 
to fill every vacuum we create and win every 
battle we lose. 

In addition, we seem to forget that Russia 
has accelerated its productivity to the extent 
that, within a period of as little as 20 years, 
it will have caught up with and, perhaps, 
surpassed the United States. If Russia re- 
tains her controlled economy and we do 
nothing to meet this challenge we will be 
unable to compete with her in foreign mar- 
kets and we will be obliged to yield victory 
in the cold war by default. 

The development of international business 
is the reason for the existence of the World 
Trading Center and at this moment we are 
alarmed that all we are striving for and all 
the United States has worked for in promot- 
ing trade throughout the world for more 
than a generation can be lost and that we 
can hand the Soviet Union another cheap 
and significant victory. 

The World Trade Center in New England, 
having given this matter careful considera- 
tion and study, firmly believes that the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act is oné 
of the most important matters facing the 
Congress today. It deserves the support of 
all of the people because its passage will 
serve notice on Soviet Russia that we are 
vitally interested in world development 
which is the basis of peace and understand- 
ing and that we will bend every effort 
toward that end. 

The World Trade Center in New England 
respectfully urges you to support extension 
of the trade agreements program, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST HENDERSON, 
President. 


Hearings on H. R. 10293 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, March 7, I issued the following re- 
lease with respect to hearings to be held 
on H. R. 10293; a bill to establish a na- 
tional scientific reserve fund, introduced 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson]. In view of the great interest 
which has been manifested by many 
scientists throughout the country, I 
would like to serve notice that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce stands ready to hold hearings on 
this legislation as soon as possible after 
reports have been received on this bill 
from the departments and agencies of 
the Government. 

The text of the release is as follows: 

Congressman OrEN Harris, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, chairman, House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, announced 
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today that hearings would be scheduled on 
H. R. 10293, a bill to establish a national 
scientific reserve fund, as soon as possible 
after receipt by the committee of reports 
from the various departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government, setting forth 
their views with regard to this legislation. 

The committee has been advised that the 
National Science Board of the National 
Science Foundation will meet on March 14, 
1958, at which meeting the Board will con- 
sider the position of the National Science 
Foundation with regard to this legislation. 
Requests have been made of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch 
to submit their views on this legislation as 
soon as possible so that hearings may be 
scheduled promptly on H. R. 10293. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is aware of the great and urgent 
need for additional support for basic re- 
search. As a matter of fact, hearings were 
begun by the committee on January 24, 1958, 
on this very subject in the course of which 
Dr. Detlev Bronk, Chairman of the National 
Science Board and President of the National 
Academy of Sciences; Dr. Alan T. Waterman, 
Director of the National Science Foundation; 
and Dr. Paul M. Gross, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, National Science Board, testified. 

Since introduction of H. R. 10293 by Con- 
gressman Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has received hundreds of communica- 
tions from scientists who are active at uni- 
versities and research institutions all over 
the country, in support of this legislation. 
These communications indicate the great in- 
terest in this legislation on the part of all 
those who are seeking to keep the United 
States ahead in basic research, 


Let’s Quit Soil Bank Fiasco, Brannan Plan 
Is Much Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 
Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, in the 


Springfield Advance-Press, Springfield, 
Brown County, Minn., Thursday, March 


_ 6, there appears a fine editorial written 


by Aug. G. Erickson. It deals with the 
present farm program and is a very 
thought-provoking article and I should 
like to call it to the attention of all 
Members of the House. Therefore, I ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Lrr's Quit Sor BANK Fiasco, BRANNAN PLAN 
Is MUCH BETTER 

Paying farmers for taking land out of pro- 
duction is wasteful. Just as it is uneconomic 
to pay people for being idle, so it is a waste 
of money to pay for letting land lie idle, It 
was hoped that the soil bank idea would serve 
to cut the surplus, but it hasn't proved efec- 
tive. Some landowners received fabulous 
checks—and what did they do to deserve 
them? They did nothing. 

Farmers should be paid for producing food 
and fiber, not for not producing. The Bran- 
nan plan would do away with this foolish idea 
of paying for waste. The Brannan plan 
would save the small farmer and the mar- 
ginal farmer and shift the responsibility for 
surpluses to those responsible for them, the 
bonanza farmers. It would solve the surplus 
problem, 
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Don Brown, Waseca editor, who was de- 
feated in the recent first district 
for the GOP nomination, said last week: 
“Support benefits should be based on pro- 
duction, not on acreage. Too, we should 
have a graduated scale of support to prevent 
giant operators walking off with $100,000 
Government checks. Our income tax pay- 
ments are graduated according to the size 
of our income.” 

These ideas would fit perfectly into the 

Brannan plan, which plan Mr. Brown said 
“was not all wrong’ when he filed for 
Congress. 
Assuming that subsidizing the farmer is 
fair, since we subsidize labor and industry 
with the protective tariff and provide unem- 
ployment insurance for idle workers, the 
Brannan plan provides the simplest means 
of accomplishing this. 

Give the little fellow enough to provide 
full parity for what he produces and sells 
on the open market. If he raises 1,000 
bushels of wheat for which the elevator pays 
him $1.50 a bushel and parity is $2 a bushel, 
the Government pays him $500. That he 
has earned, if he is entitled to parity, and 
who says he isn’t? Same with all his products 
up to a limited amount. For a certain 
amount of farm income, say $5,000 (just as 
an example) pay enough extra to give him 
parity. On the next $5,000, pay enough to 
give him 90 percent of parity. Then 80 per- 
cent, 70 percent, 60 percent, etc. That 
means that the farmer who farms on a large 
scale may have to curtail operations, per- 
haps sell some land to small farmers, revers- 


ing the evil trend of the past decades and 


putting farmers back on the land. At least 
it should stop the migration of farmers from 
the land. Nobody need worry about that 
big farmer, either. He can take care of him- 
self. He's the one that caused the surplus 
in the first place, the man responsible for 
the problem, 

In the end everybody gets his subsidy in 
dollars, so what difference does it make 
whether it is squeezed out of the public 
through tarif and labor laws or paid in 
cash by the Government? 

Under the Brannan plan the farmer sells 
on the open market and receives from the 
Government the difference between what he 
gets and what he should have gotten in 
order to receive parity. Everyone admits he 
should get parity. President Eisenhower 
said at Kasson he should get 100 percent 
of parity, while the Democrats had been 
guaranteeing him only 90 percent. If prices 
are low, the consumer benefits. Price sup- 
ports hurt the consumer. 

Remember, there's always a market for 
farm products, at some price. No matter 
what the farmer ships to the livestock mar- 
ket, it gets sold. The elevator always buys 
his grain at the prevailing price. The small 
farmer won't have to worry about what that 
price is. He will get his parity. The bo- 
nanza farmer may find the price too low to 
continue producing on a large scale. He 
will cut his acreage, and he won't get paid 
Tor it. 

The result of such a plan would be more 
small farms, more people remaining on the 
farm, where they will be happy and fairly 
prosperous, instead of glutting the labor 
market by moving to the cities, already 
piagued by unemployment. 

This plan will save the marginal farmers 
of northern Minnesota. They are having a 
rough time now. It will stop the trend in 
southern Minnesota of farmers buying ad- 
joining farms and tearing down the build- 
ing which may be progress of a certain 
kind, but it is not social ss. When 
you tear down a farm house that once 
housed a contented farm family, you are re- 
versing social progress, banishing a neighbor 
and taking from the small town a rural 
customer. And to what purpose? To build 
up the big cities, already overcrowded. 
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Only this Brannan plan will put more 
people on farms. In time it will result in 
the conversion of the vast cutover region 
of northern Minnesota into a populated and 
substantial agricultural area. This simple 
plan will work miracles, and in the end 
solve the surplus problem. 


Why Modern Highways Are Essential 
to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HULL. _Mr. Speaker, we in Mis- 
souri are extremely proud of our State 
highway system. A large part of the 
credit for our excellent system goes to 
the voters of Missouri who have consist- 
ently supported sound road programs. 

The will of the people for good roads, 
soundly financed, has been given a push 
toward realization by an outstanding 
professional group, the Missouri High- 
way Engineers Association. 

This group met recently in Kansas 
City, Mo., and those in attendance had 
an opportunity to hear, among other 
speeches by outstanding men, a very fine 
talk by Missouri's distinguished Senator, 
the Honorable STUART SYMINGTON. 

A former member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, Senator Sy- 
MINGTON, discussed the subject, Why 
Modern Highways Are Essential to 
America. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

WHY MODERN HIGHWAYS ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
AMERICA 
(Address by Senator Symincron before the 

Highway Engineers Association annual 

dinner, Kansas City, Mo., February 27, 

1958) 

At a time when the minds of many are 
concentrated on outer space, it would seem 
wise—and it is certainly pleasant—to get 
down to earth and talk about our highways. 

This is one subject on which we can point 
up our needs, outline our deficiencies, and 
still know that we are far superior to any 
other country on earth, 

There are those who believe that world 
conditions make it necessary to curtail heav- 
ily our highway program, in order to increase 
our defense strength. 

Nothing could be more erroneous—or, for 
that matter, more dangerous. 

In this nuclear age, highways are sn in- 
tegral and vital part of our defense strength. 
We must be able to move rapidly. There can 
be no breakdown in transportation, Such 
a breakdown would immobilize America. 

As illustration, into the city of New York 
alone, there moves each day over the bridges 
and through the tunnels over 20,000 tons of 
food. 

Without one of the world's most modern 
highway systems leading into that city, this 
would be impossible. 

Let's not consider as any luxury, therefore, 
our planned, modern highway system. Itisa 
necessity, and the record so proves. 

For some time I sat on the Senate Public 
Works Committee, that committee which 
handles the highway program in the Senate. 
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Both In that committee and on the Senate 
floor, Senator ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee, 
was the leader in development of progressive 
highway legislation, i 

The ranking minority member and former 
chairman is Senator Epwarp MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania; and I never heard the matter 
ef good highways come up that he did 
not emphasize their value to our national 
security. s 

Such a system is also vital to our prosperity. 
America can only continue to exist as we 
know it through emphasis on a strong, 
progressive, dynamic economy. ‘ 

In the past 10 years our gross national 
product has increased from $257 billion to 
$434 billion. Our highways must be geared 
to support that gigantic Increase in economic 
activity. 

Money and effort efficiently devoted to 
highway construction can only be a sound 
investment in the future of the United 
States. 

Today, with this country experiencing an 
economic decline, the Nation's highway pro- 
gram has an added significance, 

It is quite possible that the tortolselike 
speed exhibited in much highway construc- 
tion throughout the country has in itself 
contributed to the current recession. Cer- 
tainly, this added stimulus to employment, 
plus the increased demand for construction 
materials and equipment, would help turn 
the trend of our economy in the right 
direction, 

But essentials such as highways should 
not be postponed, like medicine, for use only 
when economy is ill. 

A construction program geared to the 
increased needs and increased population 1s 
sound, regardless of our general economic 
health. 

It is better to have a stepped-up highway 
program now, with the resultant improve- 
ment in our economy, than to have a relief 
program inaugurated later in order to stay 
the rate of deterioration of our economy. 

This same principle applies to school con- 
struction, flood-control projects, and other 
comparable programs. 

The Federal Government as well as the 
State and local governments have a con- 
structive tool ready at hand to accomplish 
two major objectives—eliminate our high- 
way deficiencies, and reverse the recession 
trend, J 

The Federal-aid highway program is based 
on the principle of partnership between the 
Federal Government and the States. It is 
important that this does not involve a taking 
over by the Central Government of the pre- 
rogatives of the States. 

The broad interests of the country as 3 
whole, and of each taxpayer in particular, 
should be protected and encouraged by the 
Federal Government. In so doing, that Gov- 
ernment has insisted on minimum construc- 
tion standards; and has retained a veto 
power as to where Federal funds should be 
used. 

These powers have been embodied in lew 
and are all right if used in an atmosphere 
of agreement on objectives. 

But the role of the States Is largely unim- 
paired by this centralized authority. Fed- 
eral highway aid should not and has not 
been translated into Federal domination. 

On this point may I give deserved credit 
to the contributions—both in attitude and 
in ideas—of Missouri officials and Missour! 
citizens who have played a most important 
role in the passage of the 1956 act. 

As you know, the proposal for an all- 
powerful Federal organization to administer 
our road programs was discarded; and is 
something we plan to do our best to see will 
not be revived. 

Any actions which would tend to delay or 
stymie effective implementation of the pres- 
ent program can only encourage the pro- 
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Ponents of greater centralized control to re- 
vive their unfortunate proposals. 

Historically, Federal-State cooperation in 
building highways has been increasing at an 
irregular pace. Fortunately, however, it has 
been going in the right direction. 

As we view the history of this progress, 
three major legislative actions stand out. 

The Federal Highway Act of 1916 initiated 
the development of an integrated highway 
System, and established the requirement 
that every State must have a functioning 
highway department before it could be eligi- 
ble for assistance under the act. 

The Federal Aid Act of 1944 authorized a 
National system of interstate highways to 
Connect metropolitan areas and industrial 
Centers throughout the country. 

The most recent legislative milestone in 
this field is the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956. In this act our legislative program 
Came of age—more nearly geared, in magni- 
tude and policy, to the economic and defense 
needs of the country. 

If this legislation is administered as Con- 
Zress intended, we will have, in fact, a na- 
tlonal highway system. 

This 1956 act earmarked funds from spe- 
clic sources, I cannot say I believe that 
this is necessarily the best way to finance 
à program of such importance and magni- 
tude, as the amount of funds can fluctuate 
downward while the need for the highways 
increases. 

Actually, a sound and adequate highway 
Structure benefits all—not just the users— 
and hence necessary funds might appropri- 
&tely come from general revenue accounts. 

In spite of certain weaknesses, however, 

Consider the 1956 Highway Act an out- 
standing development in highway legislation. 

Now that the intent of the American peo- 
Ple, reflected through their Congress, has 

u clearly expressed in this law, it would 
Stem wise to go about getting the job done 
as effectively and promptly as possible. 

At this point, let me draw a brief parallel 
With what happened last year in the military 
detense program. 

National intelligence information substan- 

ted beyond reasonable doubt that we were 
Tapidly losing both our qualitative and 
Quantitative superiority to the Soviets in 
Weapons systems. The need to act to reverse 
Cur relative decline was clear. Yet, our 
Military manpower was cut back, funds for 

h and development were withheld, 


Production schedules of planes and subma- 


Tines were decreased, and ballistic missile 

Ograms were curtailed. 

Turning to our new highway program, we 
See some of the same forces at work. Ef- 
forts are being made to stretch out the pro- 
Bram. Actions are proposed for diverting 
Money from the trust fund to pay expenses 
Of the Labor Department, to pay tax col- 
lectors of the Treasury Department, to fi- 

costs for national forest roads, and 
withdraw revenues obtained from the 
@viation gasoline tax. 
These diversions are estimated to amount 
as much as $68 million per year. 
ere, again, we have evidence of the policy 
Of placing fiscal objectives ahead of this 
Country's welfare. 
the face of increasing costs and in- 
‘Teasing requirements, the need is to in- 
ne the highway trust fund—not to raid 


There are many features of this highway 
755 about which you know much more 


As example, there is the question of the 
Stata allocation formula, currently being re- 
lewed because the Congress soon has to 
action regarding it. 

ings are being held, and I understand 
the Comptroller General is being asked to 
analyze the data. 
fofVithout attempting to suggest the proper 

rmula before we have all the facts and 
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analyses, I do believe that it is necessary to 
have uniform criteria for defining the needs 
of the respective States, regardless of what 
formula is used. 

And so, in summary, it would seem that a 
sound approach to carrying out the highway 
program can be stated simply: Determine 
the needs for highways for all purposes; pro- 
vide, on a Federal-State cooperative basis, 
as much financing as is required to meet 
those needs fully; and then put the program 
into effect as quickly as possible, without 
adjustments for nonhighway objectives. 


Forthright Report on Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recorp an 
article written by George Todt, which ap- 
peared recently in the Valley Times, 
California, commenting on the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations report on 
United States military aid and supply 
programs in Western Europe. 

The article follows: 

ForTHRIGHT REPORT ON SECURITY 
(By George Todt) 

“The sickening pang of hope deferr'd.” 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

In a hard-hitting but completely down- 
to-earth, unanimous bipartisan report, the 
House Military Operations Subcommittee 
said pretty much in effect what this column 
has repeatedly warned its readers of over the 
last 3 years: “Military aid programs are de- 
veloped and funded with little, if any, regard 
tor the net increase in defense posture which 
could be obtained if the resources applied to 
toreign programs were applied to United 
States military programs.” 

Which is a polite way of saying our allies 
have been dragging their feet in the so-called 
mutual security program. The report 
minced no words about it and called a spade 
u spade in this instance. Two of the signers 
were Los Angeles’ Congressmen GLENARD P. 
Lirscoun, Republican, and CBET HOLIFIELD, 
Democrat. Democrats and Republicans all 
banded together on this one. 

Frankly, the Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee seems to feel that we have been 
milked—but good. Here is a part of its 
statement which touches on this vital area: 

“While the United States embarks on a 


program of speedup in the development of 
missiles and to increase the strength of its 


Armed Forces, no similar approach can be 


expected of the Western European countries. 

“Under present methods of operation, we 
do not know what we are trying to accom- 
plish through military aid. 

“Congressional appropriations are little 
better than blank checks. 

„It is necessary to dispel the illusion that 


‘our dollars have bought more security than 


is the case. 

“Charges of waste and mismanagement in 
our military aid program have been viewed 
by many as an attack on the basic objectives 
of the program. This shield will no longer 
serve. A hardheaded reexamination is long 
overdue because the wastage is too great to 
‘be ignored.” 

But how do the American people get the 
facts for the great debate by the 
thinking of the Military Operations Sub- 
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committee? At least some partial answer 
was pointed up in regards to the difficulty 
of our people pursuing such a line of intel- 
ligent inquiry for themselves when the re- 
port noted that “the data needed for intelli- 
gent public debate on military assistance 
are largely contained in classified documents. 
For the most part, the American people are 
asked to take this program on faith rather 
than on the basis of a full disclosure of 
relevant information.” e 

This is little short of a damning indict- 
ment of the foreign aid program we have 
pursued since the end of the Second World 
War. Especially when the dynamite-laden 
report touches upon—perhaps hints would 
be a better word for it—what could easily 
be the real fly in the ointment all along. 
Consider this: The committee suggested a 
concentration. on forms of aid other than 
military programs which make “underde- 
veloped nations a vast dumping ground for 
secondhand war materiel which can be 
considered obsolete in any future war which 
this Nation will quite likely be forced to 
fight nearly alone. Any modern merchants 
of death in on this operation? Hmm? 

The Subcommittee minced no words about 
our national security as based on foreign 
military aid outlays in the past: It called 
it a dangerous illusion of security. The 
solons said that the whole concept of NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization) mili- 
tary power is dangerously outmoded and re- 
quires complete revision from the ground 
floor up. Its weapons, tactics and strategy 
are not fundamentally sound—and we are 
foolish to rely upon it for our own security 
so much as we may have done in the past. 

What the Military Subcommittee seems to 
be saying to us is something like this: Let's 
face it. These NATO partners of ours just 
don't have it any more. They are incapable 
of playing their full role with us as com- 
rades-in-arms. Or maybe they just don’t 
want to any longer. Perhaps they hope to 
sit the next war out on the sidelines. Isn't 
it time for a public debate on what our own 
American military policy ought to be in the 
future? What's the score?” 

No, I didn't write this report, myself. But 
it would appear from my past writings in 
the Valley Times that the forthright Com- 
mittee members and I see this matter in 
much the same light. What about that 
public debate? 


Courage on Summit Parley Issue— 
United States Stand for Productive 
Preliminaries Seen Brushing Aside So- 
viet Pretense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the text of an article from the 
March 7 issue of the Washington Star, 
by David Lawrence, and entitled Cour- 
age on Summit Parley Issue.” The ar- 
ticle gives well-deserved praise to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles for insisting on productive and 
essential preliminary talks before any 
so-called summit conference takes place. 
This stand will clearly show whether the 
Russians desire such a conference for 
propaganda purposes or whether they 
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actually want some constructive results 

to come from such a meeting. The 

article follows: 

COURAGE on SUMMIT PARLEY Issuz—Unirep 
STATES STAND FOR PRODUCTIVE PRELIMI- 
NARIES SEEN BRUSHING ASIDE SOVIET PRE- 


TENSE 
(By David Lawrence) 


It takes genuine courage to issue a note 
such as the Government of the United States 
has just sent to the Soviet Union in an at- 
tempt to brush aside the pretense of the 
Communists and get to the root of their 
demand for a summit conference. 

First impressions might be that straight 
talk could prevent the holding of a summit 
conference. Actually, it may work out the 
other way. For, as the United States ear- 
nestly attempts to clear the air, the way is 
wide open to an agreement at any moment if 
by chance the Soviet Union sincerely desires 
to make one. 

Unfortunately, the biggest single obstacle 
to the holding of a summit conference in 
1958 is the record of what happened when 
the last summit conference was held in 
Geneva in 1955. It was indeed a showy 
affair, and when the United States now says 
it isn't interested in repeating that kind of 
parley, out of which again would come 
meaningless communiques, there is no 
doubt that the true difficulties of a spec- 
tacular session are being realistically under- 
lined. 

Originally a summit conference meant 
that the heads of governments would get 

er for a quiet talk by themselves. 
But the Geneva session showed that, with a 
couple thousand reporters and photog- 
raphers at the doors and lots of secretaries 
and attachés inside, the meeting might just 
as well have been held in Madison Square 
Garden. International agreements are never 
reached that way. It was a propaganda af- 
fair from start to finish. 

Even as the Soviets were professing high 
purposes, they were secretly making an arms 
deal with Nasser and stirring up tension in 
the Middle East, which has not since been 
relieved. 

The United States says it wants a con- 
ference that would begin seriously to resolve 
important issues and inaugurate significant 
steps to limit armaments, and it doesn't 
want just to get together to have a lot of 
talk and press notices. 

It isn't clear as yet what the Soviet strat- 
egy really is. The persistence of the Moscow 
regime in pushing for a summit conference 
is not explained by anything that has hap- 
pened in recent weeks. For there's no evi- 
dence from the Soyiets of any intention to 
make any concessions anywhere in the world. 

The only explanation that is regarded here 
as plausible is that the Communist rulers 
are trying to placate their own public opin- 
ion. It is important for Khrushchev to gain 
prestige with his own people, and there 
would seem to be no better way from his 
standpoint than to begin hobnobbing with 
the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. This 
seeming recognition of the respectability of 
the Communist cause in the world is very 
important internally in the Soviet Union to 
the men in the Kremlin, 

But the United States Government, which 
is pretty well informed on what's going on 
inside Russia, has not been stampeded by 
the propaganda barrage and has not hesi- 
tated to insist that, if there is going to be 
a “summit” conference, it must take up 
every important issue that is creating ten- 
sion in the world today. It is significant 
that the United States, in listing the issues, 
includes the “enforced partition of Ger- 
many” and the “external interference in 
countries of Eastern Europe” as well as effec- 
tive disarmament measures. 

The mere fact that the United States reiter- 
ates its concern over the tragic continuance 
of a divided Germany and once more em- 
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phasizes its dismay at the interference by 
the Soviet government in the affairs of Hun- 
gary, for instance, indicates that the western 
allies have not been bluffed by the rising tide 
of artificial opinion generated by the Com- 
munists in many western countries in an 
effort to make it appear that the West Is 
rigid and inflexible and unwilling to make 
peace. 

Every day there are evidences that the 
Communists have stirred up mass meetings 
and phony “peace movements” in almost 
every Western country, using not only their 
stooges but many well-meaning persons who 
are gullible enough to fall for these tactics, 
The impression sought to be created is that 
the western democracies are warmongers,“ 
eager to precipitate a conflict and desirous 
only of maintaining large armaments for 
materialistic reasons. The truth, of course, 
is that the western democracies have to be 
prodded into bigger and bigger expenditures 
on armament and that, at the slightest sign 
of an easing of tension, there is a tendency 
to relax the spending. 

It is a matter of great encouragement to 
freemen everywhere that the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State not 
only see through the Soviet maneuvers but 
are insisting that, if there is going to be an- 
other summit“ meeting, something definite 
will have to be assured in advance—some- 
thing that will really give tangible evidence 
of a desire to relieve tension in the world. 
The latest note is an illuminating example of 
open diplomacy with all the moral strength 
that comes from earnestness and sincerity, 


Self-Help Economic Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
always proud to present to the Members 
of the Congress the achievements ac- 
complished by the people of the Second 
District of Washington. Like most peo- 
ple, they have problems. But, unlike 
some people of our time, these folks try 
to do something themselves to solve their 
problems before turning to others out- 
side their own communities. 

The concept of the dairy self-help plan 
originated in my district, because these 
people believe they should try to solve 
their own problems. And now the resi- 
dents of one community have started a 
self-help economic project to solve an 
unemployment situation. 

This community, Friday Harbor on 
San Juan Island, normally has 1,000 
population. A couple of years ago, how- 
ever, this dropped to less than 800 be- 
cause of a poor farming season, a poor 
run of salmon, a shortage of tourists, 
and the closing of the island's cement 
plant. 

What the townspeople did about it is 
told by C. L. Anderson in A Town and 
Its Do-It-Yourself Economic Project, an 
article which appeared in the February 
16. 1958, issue of the Seattle Times. 

Everyone from Mayor Al Lindberg on 
down attended town meetings and meet- 
ings of the economic council in hopes of 
finding an answer to the unemployment 
problem, Finally, John K. O'Neil, a tel- 
evision service operator, invented an 
emergency attachment for radio-tele- 
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phones which enables a fishing boat to 
transmit distress signals. It looked as 
if a possible new industry would be born 
in Friday Harbor. 

Few, if any, of the unemployed knew 
anything about electronics, so Frank 
Jones of Eastsound started classes last 
November. The 75 pupils, such as Cleve 
Vandersluys, learned quickly. 

On January 8, 1958, John Wade, Sam 
Burton, and Vie Reynolds, production- 
line men, assembled the first attachment 
while David Ruthroff, secretary-treasur- 
er of the new company, and Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Fairweather, the company's first 
office employee, watched, 

By early April, employment is ex- 
pected to rise to 20. However, this isn't 
all the town of Friday Harbor expects 
to do. The townspeople are still looking 
for new industries. This is in the tradi- 
tion of the Second District, which be- 
lieves in self-help. 

The article follows: 

A Town AND Irs Do-IT-YOURSELF Economic 
Prosecr 
(By C. L. Anderson) 

The citizens of Friday Harbor on San 
Juan Island knew they must do something. 

It was late 1956. Farming had been poor 
that year and the salmon run didn't amount 
to much. A fish cannery had turned to 
packing peas, but without profit, The tour- 
ist trade was below normal. 

Then came a real blow—closing of the 
Roche Harbor Lime & Cement Co. at the 
north end of the island, It had employed 
about 50 persons, 

Unemployment became a serious problem. 
The population, about 1,000 in 1955, was 
below 800. 

The town’s businessmen began discussing 
ideas for putting the economy on a sounder 
basis and making it less dependent on sum- 
mer activity. More year-round Industry was 
needed. 

An economic council was formed. But 
after many meetings of the council and 
townspeople, it was apparent that a tan- 
gible project, however small, was needed to 
spur the program. 

John K. O'Neil, 47, operator of a television 
service at Friday Harbor, came up with one. 
He had invented what he called a Channel- 
gard, a fishing-boat radio-telephone attach- 
ment for distress ` 

Production of the Channelgard looked like 
a possible new industry for Friday Harbor. 
But the unemployed persons in the ares 
knew little about electronics. They had 
been fishermen, loggers, and cannery and 
quarry workers. 

Through the State board of vocational 
education's help, an intensified training 
program was set up. Frank Jones, of East- 
sound, started classes on a 6-hour-a-weeX 
schedule last November and 75 students en- 
rolled. They learned quickly. 

Production of Channelgards began Decem- 
ber 16, with three men on the production 
line. Another student was hired as office 
help. The first Channelgard came of the 
production line January 8. 

The classes are continuing and more stu- 
dents will be hired. 

“We expect to employ 20 persons whe? 
we've reached our present full- production 
goal,” O'Neil said, That probably will be in 
early April. We should be producing 200 4 
week by then.” 

Sesco, Inc., the corporation formed to pro- 
duce Channelgards, already is looking for 
new products to turn out and sell, Other 
ideas for increasing employment in Friday 
Harbor are being developed. 

“We're not going to rest until everyone in 
Friday Harbor is gainfully employed and 
we're importing persons for Jobs,” O'Neil 
sald, 


A Test for Babysitters From 
Medford, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing article, Can Your Babysitter Pass 
This Test? by Leslie Cameron which 
appeared in the American Weekly for 
March 2, 1958. As the father of four 
children I am among the millions who 
qualify as a judge of babysitters. This 
is a good test. Medford High School de- 
Serves to be commended for the work 
they have done in this area, an area that 
is important for us parents but also has 
everything to do with the training of 
girls—and boys too—for the day when 
they will have children of their own, 

Can Your BABYSITTER Pass THIS Test? 
(By Leslie Cameron) 

The city of Medford, Oreg., with a popula- 
tion of about 25,000 people, probably can 
honestly claim that it has the most compe- 
tent and reliable babysitters in the country. 

They are all teen-agers and graduates of 
& high-school babysitting course that has 
been taught since 1955 by a faculty made 
-Up of a police captain, the director of safety 
and first ald, the dean of girls, the school 
nurse and a member of the PTA. 

Before a teener can become a certified 
Sitter, available only through an employ- 
ment office in the high school, he or she 
Must be able to cook and serve simple meals, 
Prepare a variety of baby formulas, bathe, 
dress and diaper a baby, apply first aid for 
Cuts and minor injuries, and give artificial 
Tespiration, 

And before the would-be sitter gets a 
diploma, he or she must pass a written ex- 
amination and 2 oral tests with a mark 
Of at least 85 percent. 

How do you think you, or the sitter you 

last week, would make out on the 
following questions taken from these tests? 
ré five points for each correct answer. If 
you score less than 40 you'd have a hard 
ae getting a babysitting job in Medford, 
eg. 


ARE THESE STATEMENTS TRUE OR FALSE? . 


1. If you hear strange noises, or think 
Someone is prowling around the house, don't 
Call the police until you're sure you're right. 

2. It's all right to let a stranger into the 

Ouse if he telis you that he is a friend of 
the family, 

3. If you get lonely, don't call some of 
Your friends on the phone and hold long 
Conversations, 

4. Leave the latch off the door so your 
employers can get in if they arrive home 

te and you should fall asleep. 

5. In an emergency it is all right to leave 
the child alone for a few minutes. 

8. In case of fire, first call the parents and 
then the fire department. 
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7. If the phone rings while you are bath- 
ing the baby, wrap the child in a blanket 
and take it along with you while you answer 
the call. 

8. If you have given a child a dose of 
medicine and he doesn't retain it, give it 
another dose. „ 

9. It is not necessary to check on a sleep- 
ing child of tener than once an hour. 

10. Give a restless child any toy he wants 
if it will help him get to sleep. 


ANSWERS 


1. False. Always call the police if you are 
in doubt about strange noises. 

2. False. Never allow anybody but mem- 
bers of the family into the house. 

3. True. Don't tie up the phone. 
employers may want to reach you. 

4. False. Always keep doors locked and 
shades drawn when you are alone. 

5. False. In an emergency, always take 
the child with you if you leaye the house. 

6. False. Get the child, or children, out of 
the house, call the fire department, then the 
parents. 

7. True, Never, under any circumstances, 
leave a baby alone in its bath. 

8. False. It might be dangerous to repeat 
the dose. 

9. False. The sitter should check up on 
the child at least every half hour. 

10. False. Never give a child sharp toys 
on which he could hurt himself, or toys small 
enough to be swallowed. 


Your 


Parole Is Also Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable George J. Reed, Chairman, United 
States Board of Paroles, recently deliv- 
ered the following address, Parole Is Also 
Justice, at the Third Annual Southern 
Conference on Corrections at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mr. Reed discusses the need for setting 
up uniform standards in dealing with 
the parole of prisoners incarcerated in 
our Federal correctional institutions. 
The Supreme Court has often pointed 
out that parole is not a matter of right 
but one of legislative grace. Under our 
laws, the whole matter of parole is left 
to the informed discretion of our Parole 
Board. This tremendous duty places 
upon our paroling authorities a great 
responsibility to develop a set of firm, 
uniform standards to assure equal jus- 
tice to those who seek their considera- 
tion. 

In the last session of Congress I spon- 
sored a resolution which seeks a similar 
result in connection with the sentencing 
of prisoners, House Joint Resolution 424. 


It provides for a series of institutes or 
joint councils, under the auspices of the 
Judicial Conference of the United 
States, in order that judges and other 
Federal officials may meet to discuss 
their experiences and to study and for- 
mulate uniform standards for sentenc- 
ing. I am happy to know that the 
Chairman of the United States Board of 
Paroles shares similar views with re- 
gard to parole problems. The interest- 
ing address which follows points up the 
need for parole officers to meet and dis- 
cuss problems in this field so that they 
may develop uniform standards for use 
as guides in deciding parole problems. 

The address follows: : 

PAROLE Is ALSO JUSTICE 
(Address by George J. Reed, chairman, U. 

S. Board of Parole, before the Third 

Annual Southern Conference on Correc- 

tions, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 

Fla., Wednesday, February 19, 1958.) 

It is a real pleasure to be with you on this 
the occasion of the Third Annual Southern 
Conference on Corrections. It is a good ex- 
perience to get away from Washington and 
the regular office routine as well as outside 
the Parole Board hearing room to meet with 
professional correctional workers. We in 
this field need more time to sit down to- 
gether, to compare experiences, discuss our 
problems and thereby better define our ob- 
jectives and keep a fresh objective outlook 
toward our work. 

A little over a year ago, while reviewing 
the American Law Institute's proposed model 
Penal Code, I discussed with the Honorable 
George Edwards, justice of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, the question of parole selection 
Justice Edwards pointed out that while pa- 
role, from a legal point of view, is a part of 
the original sentence and is therefore a 
matter of grace and discretion on the part of 
the parole board, he was sometimes con- 
fused and at the same time concerned at 
the lack of a true criterion for parole board 
decisions, 

Since that evening, over a year ago, I 
have been attempting to reassess my own 
philosophy of parole selection and study 
present practices in the field in an effort to 
formulate an adequate answer to Justice 
Edwards’ question. After searching the de- 
cisions of the Federal courts I am reassured 
as to the purely legal authority of a parole 
board either to grant or deny parole and I 
refer to a review of the case of Hyatt v. Com- 
pagna, where the Fifth Circuit United States 
Court of Appeals held in 1949, and was twice 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, 
that parole is a ‘matter of legislative grace 
not of right. This far-reaching case further 
pointed out that under the Federal statutes, 
“the whole matter of paroles is left to the 
informed discretion of parole boards and 
court action is not made a part of it.” Spe- 
cial attention is called to the words “in- 
formed discretion.” While parole is discre- 
tionary on the part of paroling authorities 
the law and the courts assume such dis- 
cretion to be founded on an informed well- 
balanced judgment. It seems to me that 
this puts a very great responsibility on pa- 
roling authorities to develop a firm set of 
standards that will assure equal considera- 
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tion for all cases. High above the United 
States Supreme Court Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is inscribed these words, “equal 
justice under law.“ As paroling authorities, 
we need to reexamine our standards, our 
philosophy, and our procedures to make cer- 
tain that parole is also equal justice. 

If parole boards are to ever develop univer- 
sally accepted standards for granting or de- 
nying parole we must reduce to writing 
answers to some of the following questions: 

Should the parole board retry the case at 
the time of the parole-board hearing? 
Should the parole board undertake to equal- 
ize sentences? Should health, hardship 
factors or family need be given great weight 
in reaching a decision? How far should the 
board go in releasing obviously doubtful 
cases in order to give the prisoner the bene- 
fits of close supervision on parole? To what 
extent should the views of the committing 
court, the prosecuting agency and the com- 
munity be taken into consideration? 

Let us, therefore, for a little while this 
evening take a look at some of the progress 
that has been made in this field during the 
past few years as well as examining our con- 
tinuing problems. 

In an attempt to shed light on the dilemma 
of assuring ourselves that we practice jus- 
tice in selecting prisoners for parole. let us 
first review the use made of parole since its 
early beginnings. Next let us examine the 
methods by which present day parole boards 
select prisoners for release. Lastly, perhaps 
we may extend our thoughts into the future 
with the hope that we will be able to draw 
some conclusions as to the possible avenues 
we might travel in making a just and defen- 
sible decision regarding & man’s parole. 

Very briefly let us turn to Europe where 
parole had its beginnings in the mid-1800's. 
Sir Walter Crofton and Sir Joshua Jebb are 
generally credited with Introducing what was 
later called the Irish system of permitting a 
prisoner (by good behavior) to progressively 
work his way toward lighter forms of disci- 
pline and finally to release into the commu- 
nity under supervision. When prisoners 
were thus released they were given a ticket 
of leave which was revocable for irregularity 
of conduct anytime prior to the expiration of 
the original sentence. 

The Irish system later was adopted with 
modifications in the United States with the 
establishment of the Elmira Reformatory in 
New York in 1876. Prisoners could gain pa- 
role from Elmira (as under the Irish system) 
by good behavior in the institution which 
‘was measured by a marking system. We find 
little, if anything, in the literature which 
indicates that there were any criteria for 
selecting whom to parole except the criterion 
of good behavior while incarcerated. 

The English used parole extensively under 
the Borstal system with young offenders. 
Under this plan there was a board of persons 
charged with the determination of the time 
for release under parole supervision. 

In America the rise of the reformatory 
moyement and the indeterminate sentence 
led naturally to the increased use of parole. 
Rapidly boards were created to administer 
this program. With the advent of boards of 
parole there gradually came an awareness 
that their decisions should be based on other 
factors than the inmate's behavior While 
incarcerated. 

Let us look briefly now at the methods by 
which present day boards of parole make 
their decisions. There are four major areas 
in which the members gain information re- 
garding the prisoner. The first of these is in 
the realm of case analysis; by that I mean a 
study of the written material which has been 
placed together in a jacket or folder for each 
prisoner. This folder may container infor- 
mation received not only from institutional 
authorities, but also from relatives, com- 
munity members, and the prisoner himself. 
As you are well aware this material may be 
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very sketchy in some jurisdictions and very 
professional and complete in other jurisdic- 
tions. The second method of gaining infor- 
mation comes from a personal hearing which 
takes the form of a face-to-face interview 
between the prisoner and the hearing mem- 
ber. Incidentally, the ability of the hearing 
member to put the inmate at ease during 
such a hearing is a valuable asset. The per- 
sonal hearing before a member of the board 
of parole should allow sufficient time for the 
inmate to tell his story. He has been bulld- 
ing up for this; he has been planning for 
it; he has been looking forward to this day. 
It is important to him to have the opportun- 
ity to come before the board and tell his 
story in warm and friendly climate. I be- 
lieve the board member should assist the 
applicant in making the best presentation 
possible. I know that many times I have had 
an institutional parole officer tell me that a 
man performs beautifully until he comes in 
before a hearing member, and then he simply 
freezes and sits there at a loss for words, 
unless the member comes to his rescue and 
asks some leading questions. 

In addition to the study of the case ma- 
terial and the personal hearing parole boards 
quite often permit community members and 
relatives to appear before them to speak on 
behalf of a prisoner. This often adds to the 
store of knowledge concerning the commu- 
nity temper, the family interest and abilities, 
and the opportunity for employment or 
guidance. The Federal Board of Parole 
spends 2 half-days per week for this purpose. 
There is also in use in a scattering of juris- 
dictions the resource of parole prediction 
tables. I know of no State, however, which 
uses these tables which does not also use 
1 or all 3 of the aforementioned methods of 
obtaining knowledge about the person under 
consideration. These so-called prediction 
tables are actually computations of the 
mathematical probabilities of success on 
parole according to certain characteristics 
possessed by the inmate. These tables are 
based on the experience of previously re- 
leased inmates with similar characteristics. 

I would now like to present certain ele- 
ments which combine to influence a parole 

board member's decision, but first I feel it 
might be helpful-for us to understand pre- 
cisely what the member is deciding. At first 
contemplation we conclude that he is decid- 
ing which prisoner is to be granted parole 
and which is to be denied that opportunity. 
We must realize further, however, that in 
many jurisdictions that is not the question 
at issue. Instead the question is, “At what 
time shall parole be granted?” This occurs 
in States where parole is mandatory for all 
prisoners under youth authority or indeter- 
minate sentence laws. In the Federal sys- 
tem the parole board decides both whom to 
parole and when to parole for the bulk of its 
prisoners. In the case of those committed 
under the Federal Youth Corrections Act, 
however, where parole is mandatory, the sole 
determination is the date such parole is to 
become effective. 

We have discussed the methods of obtain- 
ing facts about the prisoner. Certainly this 
information becomes the primary basis for 
the board member’s vote. We can never 
overlook, however, the fact that something 
of a member's own experience goes into his 
vote. His decision is based not solely upon 
the information known about the prisoner, 
but also upon his personal reaction to that 
information. We must ask ourselves what 
personal experience has the parole board 
member had with criminal offenders or with 
other members of the human race who have 
had difficulty adjusting to society's demands. 
We must further ask what academic back- 
ground has he had or what study has he made 
in the field of corrections. 

As a member reads the summaries con- 
tained in a prisoner's case file, what are the 
various factors which he examines before 
placing his vote on the official order blank? 
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The most obvious of these is the offense 
which led to the conviction. Occasionally a 
prejudgment of the prisoner is entered at 
this point, and if this is a strong and all- 
prevailing prejudgment there ts little reason 
to consider any other factor. Sometimes 
this prejudgment has already taken place 
by the public at large when it permits the 
passage of repressive legislation barring cer- 
tain types of offenders from parole. Some- 
times this prejudgment is made by the board 
member who either consciously or subcon- 
sciously forms a harsh or lenient attitude 
toward certain offenses. What is the mem- 
ber's personal reaction, for instance, toward 
narcotic offenders, sex offenders, draft 
dodgers, income-tax evaders, embezzlers, and 
50 forth? 

Closely allied to the present offense is the 
offender's prior criminal record. There is 
not time here today to discuss the concept 
“Once a criminal, always a criminal,” but we 
must realize that there are groups who ac- 
cept such a theory. The judicious member 
will study certain facts about that criminal 
record, such as the length of time since the 
last serious offense, and the pattern of the 
offenses. He will also consider any present 
influences on the prisoner which were not 
existent at the time the criminal record was 
being amassed. 

The family situation should be taken into 
account. What is the prisoners marital 
status? Who would be his associates in 
the household and what is the social and 
financial status of those associates? Have 
there been significant changes since im- 
prisonment began? 

It has been said that, “A man's vocation 
is the watershed down through which the 
rest of his life fows.” By that is meant the 
employment engaged in by a person vitally 
affects all his other day-to-day behavior. 
Many a parole plan has gone for naught due 
to the lack of a realistic employment oppor- 
tunity. And so we must examine a man’s 
previous experience in the industrial world. 
How long has he spent on previous jobs and 
why did he leave them? What skills did he 
learn prior to and during institutionaliza- 
tion? Further, was his employment a factor 
in his offense? For instance, did he become 
an embezzler while working for a loan com- 
pany, or did he sell narcotics while employed 
in a hospital or clinic? At times it is possible 
for the board, through its agents, to practice 
social manipulation in making possible suc- 
cessful parole. 

Other factors to be considered include the 
prisoner's health as it affects his opportunity 
for employment, Incidentally, it might be 
interesting to learn how often poor health or 
disability prevents an ex-convict from com- 
mitting further crimes. 

The parole board should inquire into the 
availability of professional psychiatric. and 
social-work treatment within the institution 
and in the community following release. It 
should also inquire as to the use the indi- 
vidual has already made or will make of this 
help. Equally important is an evaluation of 
the prisoner's basic attitude toward author- 
ity gained while in the controlled environ- 
ment. Is it strong euough to carry over in 
surroundings where there is considerably less 
control? What difficulties has he experi- 
enced with parents, teachers, employers, 
police, and military authorities? What has 
been his institutional adjustment as reported 
by custodial authorities? You will note here 
that I am referring to this factor as only 
one of the many previously described. Under 
the artificial system of marks or demerits in 
vogue 50 years ago, this one factor of insti- 
tutional conduct normally was the only cri- 
terion for selecting whom to parole. I con- 
tend at this time that it remains an impor- 
tant factor, but it is only one of many factors 
which should be considered. 

Another major area in which a parole 
board should inquire is the area of commu- 
nity reactions to the prisoner and his crime. 
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In both the first and last analysis, the parole 
board’s first responsibility is to the society 
which created it. It must, above all, repre- 
sent the total community conscience, and 
not any one vocal segment who would force 
their thinking upon the board. It must 
never become so interested in rehabilitating 
a given individual that it fails to protect 
society against persons who are apt to again 
injure it. It is conceded that the parole 
board has been created by the general popu- 
lation and is charged with the responsibillty 
of using its own professional knowledge in 
making judicious and sometimes unpopular 
decisions, It thus must, at all times, accept 
the responsibility of independent action. 
Parole, as an American imstitution, however, 
will not long last if it violates the conscience 
of an enlightened society. The neighborhood 
feeling into which the parolee would return, 
Moreover, has an influence on whether or 
not he would be accepted or rejected, and 
thus is a factor to be reckoned with in deter- 
Mining who will succeed on parole and who 
will fail. 

Modern-day social scientists in the field 
of corrections have become concerned with 
the extremely large number of variables 
Which go into a parole decision. In an at- 
tempt to streamline parole selection proce- 
dures, as well as to make the decisions more 
accurate, they haye devised tables of prob- 
able success on parole. These tables are 
based on studies of characteristics found in 
Parolees previously released. Notable among 
these social scientists is Dr. Lloyd Ohlin, who 
did his pioneering in the State of Dlinois. 
Ohlin has studied the careers of thousands 
Of parolees and has drawn some conclusions 
Tegarding the relative significance of the in- 
formative items found in a case history. He 
has found that among the more significant 
factors are the type of offense, home status, 
Social type, work record, personality type of 
the offender, and others. Using the experi- 
ence of the past, he has assigned numerical 
Values to the factors in such a manner that 
the information in a case history may be 
Converted to numbers, with the total score 
forming the basis for a prediction of prob- 
able success or failure on parole. 

I would like to take a minute to discuss 
the use to be made of followup research, 
especially insofar as prediction tables are 
Concerned, In Illinois the research on past 
Parolees has evolved into a mathematical 
formula for predicting the probable success 
of future groups of parolees. It is most sig- 
nificant, however, that such tables do not 
Purport to predict the success or failure of 
any one given individual. It is valuable only 
in predicting the adjustment of a group. 
x himself expresses this when he says, 
There is a close parallel between the part 
Played by experience tables in the parole se- 

On process and the use of life tables in 
establishing insurance premiums.” In other 
Words, risks for longevity of life or success 
on parole can be classified into groups on 
the basis of certain physical characteristics, 
but it is stili impossible to predict the length 
Of life or degree of parole risk for any one 
individual within that group. The makers of 
Prediction tables are the first to recommend 
that scores obtained from the tables should 
Serve only as guidelines. They realize that 
computation of a mathematical score is only 
One possible step in the selection process. 

We of the United States Board of Parole 
are now in the midst of a followup study 
Of persons committed under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. This study is being 
Conducted in three parts. Part I is complete 
and consists of a description of the offender 
himself. We have gained valuable informa- 
tion regarding the personal characteristics of 
the youths with whom we are working. Part 

is an examination of the institutional in- 
fluences which are being brought to bear on 

ese persons. Part III will be a survey of 
the elements to which they are exposed dur- 
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ing the parole supervision period. It is an- 
ticipated that several of these categories of 
information thus gained will be correlated 
with the eventual success or failure while on 
parole. We trust that such a followup study 
will provide us with helpful information in 
our determination of the best time for parole 
of the individuals to be committed under 
this act in future years. In addition to this 
study, we also plan thorough research into 
the probable causes of failure of all Federal 
parolees who violate the conditions of their 
release. 

We, of the United States Board of Parole, 
have discussed at various times the use of 
prediction tables in our work. Each discus- 
sion, however, ends with the conclusion 
that there has not yet been devised a system 
which would replace an intensive study of 
each case file. In the Attorney General's 
Survey of Release Procedures of 1939 it was 
shown that, and I quote, “It seems that the 
Federal Parole Board is able, on the basis of 
a commonsense approach to the problem of 
parole selection, to recognize many of these 
general traits which are associated with 
good risks and poor risks for parole. Since 
this is the most that a parole-granting agen- 
cy could hope to do by using a quantitive 
prediction device, it does not seem that the 
introduction of such a device into the Fed- 
eral parole practice would bring about any 
substantial improvement * *." This was 
in 1939. What is the situation today? Turn- 
ing to a copy of the 1957 annual report of the 
Board, I observe a direct relationship between 
the paroling practices of the Board toward 
certain types of offenses and the violation 
rates of the persons who committed those 
offenses. To be specific, our statistical re- 
search shows that in the case of automobile 
thieves and forgers we parole less often and 
at a later period in the sentence. Auto 
thieves received parole only 24 percent of the 
time and forgers 21 percent, compared to 34 
percent for all types of offenders. They also 
served respectively 47 percent and 50 percent 
of their sentences prior to parole, compared 
to only 44 percent for all offenders. Corre- 
lated with this is the fact that auto thieves 
and forgers made up the highest proportion 
of violators. Thirty-one percent of the auto 
thieves and 23 percent of the forgers violated 
their paroles, compared to only 20 percent 
for all Federal parolees. It thus appears that 
we are being less lenient toward the poor risks 
and more lenient toward the good risks. This 
is being accomplished without the aid of 
any prediction device. We however do make 
available to our Board members the results 
of our quarterly and annual statistical ma- 
terial. I belleve this is possible because my 
colleagues on our Board are able, out of their 
own experiences, to make intelligent evalua- 
tions and to place their own weights on the 
elements surrounding the individual accord- 
ing to the value it plays for that particular 
person. This is a task which a prediction 
table can never do. 

I hasten to assure you that even though 
we, at the present time at least, do not de- 
sire to use prediction tables, we are hungry 
for information concerning those whom we 
have paroled. We try to absorb all known 
facts about our parolees and incorporate 
them into our thinking before making de- 
cisions. This is done, however, after a thor- 
ough individualized case study rather than 
on an artificial paper approach. There are 
countless uses for followup research other 
than for creation of a prediction table. Re- 
search can help to eradicate unscientific 
prejudice on the part of the public as well 
as the voting board member. Preconceptions 
or prejudgments often fade in the light of 
scientific analysis. Further, in those juris- 
dictions where members who have not had 
extensive experience in the feld of human 
relations are appointed to boards of parole, 
the supplying of information concerning pa- 
rolees“ behavior can help remedy that lack 
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of knowledge. Even the most experienced 
member, however, cannot accurately predict 
all the factors involved in success or failure 
of those under parole consideration because 
times and conditions change, and the most 
capable of members need to receive a con- 
stant flow of organized and meaningful data 
on human behavior. 

Using the results of a followup study com- 
pleted 10 or 15 years ago is false economy. 
The types of offenders have changed—the in- 
dustrial world has changed—social agencies 
have changed—indeed every facet of society 
has undergone extensive modification which 
would make any 10- or 15-year-old study in 
the field of social science obsolete. 

Likewise, to use the results of a followup 
study of parolees in. another geographical 
area is also false economy. The elements 
involved in the correct of prisoners com- 
mitted in California, New York, or Virginia 
are vastly different from those committed in 
Alabama, Florida, or any other State. Con- 
ditions in a county or State government vary 
tremendously from conditions in a State or 
Federal Government. The obvious need then 
is for continuing research within one's own 
jurisdiction. 

A well-balanced Judgment on the part of 
a parole board suggests that such decisions 
should be the result of a board action and 
not the thinking of any one individual. If 
the parole board is to be completely objective 
it must be free of any political or outside 
administrative pressure. Many boards of pa- 
role are appointed by the chief executive of 
the State for stated terms, thus providing 
sufficient longevity and security to assure in- 
dependence of judgment in making deci- 
sions. It is also important that a parole 
board have a cross-fertilization of ideas and 
philosophy. To effect this desired result 
board members should be selected from vari- 
ous disciplines and training so that the 
broadest possible understanding of human 
behavior will be weighed in making board 
decisions. At the present time the Federal 
Board of Parole is composed of 8 persons 
serving in a full time capacity with 4 6-year 
appointment. Members of the Board are 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Members on the 
present Board include officials from the pro- 
bation, parole, and institutional services, as 
well as other areas of Government where 
actual knowledge has been gained in an un- 
derstanding of not only criminal behavior 
but of people generally. The President, in 
selecting the present Board, has been careful 
to select people from various professional 
backgrounds directly related to parole, which 
include the legal profession, sociology, social 
work, education, psychology and Govern- 
ment. 

To summarize, let us review what has been 
said and see if we have gained any insight 
into both the need for, and the methods of 
obtaining justice in our task of selecting 
whom to parole and deciding the most 
propitious time for parole. In order to 
assure that each prisoner is receiving equal 
opportunity for parole under a just selection 
procedure we must have some uniformity of 
criteria, In order to arrive at agreement as 
to what criteria shall be used and the rela- 
tive importance of each, I believe we must 
take some necessary first steps. The follow- 
ing four points, I feel, represent not only a 
summary of my remarks but also point out 
the steps which must be preliminary to for- 
mulation of a set of uniform criteria for 
parole selection. 

1. Parole consideration consists of the gath- 
ering of all available information about the 
prisoner, studying it against the backdrop 
of one’s own life experience, which include 
the assimilation of knowledge gained through 
research surrounding parole. 

2. In order to reach a valid Judgment as 
to the appropriateness of parole it is nec- 
essary to dispel any cloud of prejudgment 
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which may exist and this might best be ac- 
complished by appointing board members 
having broad experience and training. Fur- 
ther, some form of followup research would 
ald members in maintaining objectivity. 

3. Experience has shown that certain char- 
acteristics of the prisoner or his environment 
are more or less significant in the success 
or failure of parolees when studied as a 
group, but that it is necessary to gage the 
significance of any one element to the par- 
ticular individual in question. For this 
reason where prediction tables are used they 
must be supplemented by individual case 
study by qualified persons. 

4 (and last). Parole decisions should be 
made by parole boards composed of mem- 
bers free to exercise independent judgment 
having a variety of training and experience 
backgrounds so that the broadest possible 
understanding will be represented in the 
composite thinking and decisions of the 
board 


In conclusion, it would appear that in the 
past 30 years much progress has been made 
in better defining our criteria for parole 
selection, but much remains yet to be done 
in establishing well-defined standards. The 
courts have ruled that paroling authorities 
have legal authority to act within their 
informed discretion. But we must, through 
research discussions and conferences, such as 
the one we are attending now, more clearly 
define our basic principles in this area, if 
parole is to ever realize its full potential 
as a part of the field of corrections. 


Thank you. 


Surplus Property for Science Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 27, 1958, I inserted in the 
Recorp at page A713 some data indicat- 
ing that interested executive agencies 
were cooperating in an effort to break a 
number of bottlenecks to increase the 
amount of surplus property made avail- 
able for educational, health, and civil 
defense purposes. 

I have been pleased to note that the 
allocations of property for the month of 
January 1958, have increased to an all- 
time high of $29,078,312. The latest re- 
port from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare indicates the 
following allocation of property by 
States: 

Total property allocated to the States, by 
regions and States 


3. 761. 117 


— = 
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Total property allocated to the States, by 
regions and States—Continued 


Region III: 
District of Columbia - $104, 184 
FUT — 325, 687 
G 521. 228 
North Carolina 1. 204, 070 
TTT 416. 049 
West Virgin la = 443, 900 
Puerto. ieee 107, 773 
erer aatabneaen 
G 3. 122, 891 
Region IV: 
T 473, 766 
497, 288 
644, 637 
306, 806 
414, 783 
TOR TOBSOG oh dates oleae neste 692, 654 
— — E S E 3, 029, 934 
Region V: 
OOO ae oc esate A 757, 299 
Wenns setae css č 370, 634 
1 4, 044, 197 
Region VI: 


North (ni OR ERE TSS Sea aS SS 36, 845 
South Dakota 193, 568 
ee eee 4, 705, 787 
— —̃ͤ—x2D 
Region VII: 
S 160. 659 
Lounsnss 248, 638 
Neno. 225, 645 
Oklahoma 375. 750 
VV 980, 264 
e 1, 990, 956 
Region VIII: 
ECT 612, 862 
TTT 226, 810 
Wien 2 99, 060 
Bt Seanad — g e 180, 364 
Wert... — 66, 107 
E eet asec 1, 185, 203 
Region IX 


Grand total 3 


29, 078, 312 


A more recent development regarding 
donable property for science and re- 
search in educational institutions has 
been initiated. On February 5, 1958, as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Donable Property, I addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, raising the question: First, 
whether or not it would be possible for 
that Department, in cooperation with 
interested educational agencies and in- 
stitutions, to develop a list of priority 
items needed in the teaching of scientific 
courses and, second, if the Department of 
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Defense which controls most of the avail- 
able stocks of property and the General 
Services Administration could not co- 
operate in screening available stocks and 
expedite the declarations of excess prop- 
erty in order to meet the educational 
requirements. 0 

The other members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Donable Property are: Hon. 
JoHN E. Moss, Jr., Hon. Epwin H. May, 


Jr.; ex officio, Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, 


Hon, CLARE E, HOFFMAN. 

I have been pleased to receive a favor- 
able letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the subject. 
Copies of my letter of February 5, 1958, 
and Secretary Folsom’s reply of February 
27, 1958, follow at this point: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1958. 
Hon. Marion B. Fotsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Secrerary: Further reference is 
made to my letter of November 12, 1957 and 
to your reply of January 3, 1958, concerning 
suggestions for improvement of the donable 
surplus property program. 

In amplification of the suggestions con- 
tained in my letter and with a special refer- 
ence to educational requirements for scien- 
tific purposes I would appreciate your reac- 
tion to the following: 

1. HEW. after consultation with interested 
educational agencies and institutions might 
submit a list of requirements to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, This list to set forth 
priorities and be in accordance with the 
classification and nomenclature of items as 
reflected in the new cataloging system. 

2. The Department of Defense, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare ex- 
pedite the screening, declaration and alloca- 
tion of these items to the extent feasible. 

I believe that there may be many surplus 
items of current use and need for scientific 
training in our educational systems, and that 
priority screening and expeditious declara- 
tion of these items will be in the public 
benefit with little or no additional cost or 
inconvenience to the holding agencies. It 
also seems to me that the procedure herein 
outlined leaves the discretion with the hold- 
ing agencies as to necessary inventory levels 
for current missions. 

It will be appreciated if you will consult 
with other interested agencies and advise me 
as to your conclusions at your convenience. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to As- 
assistant Secretary of Defense (S. and L.). 
Perkins McGuire and the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, Frank- 
lin G. Floete. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN W. McCormack, 
THE SECRETARY or HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 27, 1958. 
Hon, JOHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. McCormack: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 5, 1958, wherein 
you make certain amplifications) to the súg- 
gestions contained in your earlier letter re- 
garding surplus property, particularly in the 
areas of scientific utilization. 

Your first suggestion that, after consulta- 
tion with interested educational agencies and 
institutions, there might be submitted a list 
of requirements to the Department of De- 
fense is generally a good suggestion. We 
have not as yet determined the best method 
for accomplishing this purpose. 
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Your second suggestion that the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and this Department expedite 
the screening, declaration, and allocation of 
these specialized items to the extent feasible 
is currently under consideration. 

In order that you may be brought up to 
date on our activities of improving the pro- 
cedures of allocation of materials appropriate 
for use by schools and colleges in the areas 
of mathematics and science, we can advise 
you that the Office of Field Administration 
is working with the Office of Education. A 
special committee has been established in the 
Office of Education, composed of specialists 
in secondary and higher education, for the 
Purpose of working out with educational 
Organizations and the Office of Field Admin- 
istration more effective methods and pro- 
cedures in this area, 

In addition, we have been in contact with 
the National Science Foundation, which 
agency is planning some 200 to 400 workshop 
Programs for science teachers during the 
summer. It is hoped that we will be able to 


contact each of these teacher workshops 
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with a view to outlining how the schools 
which they represent can secure surplus 
Sclentific equipment. We have also been in 
touch with the Atomic Energy Commission 
with a view to learning if that agency can be 
Of assistance in this area. 

Our Division of Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion staff is at work in the development of 
Procedures to improve scientific equipment 
Allocation. 1 

The plans outlined above should result in 
the development of an action program. In 
Carrying out such a program, we will solicit 
the cooperation of the National Association 
Of State Agencies for Surplus Property, 
through their executive committee. 

One other aspect of this development which 
We think would be helpful is the proposal 
to suggest to the States that they name a 
Small advisory committee in each State, to 
be composed of a secondary, higher, and ad- 
Ministrative education person, which could 
Serve to assist the State operational unit 
in the development of special need lists and 
in expediting procedures generally. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary. 


Need for Additional Judges in Certain 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude the following letter from E. E. 
Poston, clerk, United States district 
Court, Des Moines, Iowa, March 4, 1958, 
Concerning the need for additional 
Judges in certain States, and his en- 
Closed table listing the present popula- 
tion per judge in each of the 48 States, 
ether with additions, in certain cases, 
recommended by judicial conference: 
Des Mornes, Iowa, March 4, 1958. 
Hon. Merwin Coan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dean Reparsentative Coan: Inasmuch as 
Perennial bill for additional judges will 


to 


2 some value to give you the enclosed in- 


ormation on the relative need for additional 
ges in certain States, and including Iowa. 


before Congress, I thought it might be 
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The population figures are based on Rand- 
McNally's 1956 estimate. I believe those fig- 
ures will give you the picture of the judges 
per population in the several States and the 
impossible situation existing in Iowa at the 
present time. 

-I Congress gives us one additional judge 
it will still leave the population per judge 
901,000, If two additional judges, the popu- 
lation per judge would still be 676,000, which 
would in my opinion be a normal load. 

From my experience in this court one ad- 
ditional judge will still leave such a burden 
as to tax their strength and health. I would 
definitely recommend two additional judges 
with limitation that no additional judge be 
appointed after a vacancy by death or re- 
tirement. 

The amendment could also provide that 
the fourth judge be subject to the chief 
judge of the circult court for allocation to 
other districts where an emergency arises. 

Sixteen States have retired judges within 
their borders, many of whom are taking as- 
signments and relieving congested dockets. 

If you need further information, please let 
me know and I will try to get it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. E. Poston, 
Clerk, United States District Court. 
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Yes—Baths for Camel Drivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following editorial 
taken from the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 6, 1958, entitled “Yes—Baths 
for Camel Drivers“: 

Yes—Barus ror CAMEL Drivers 


Egypt is not only one of the world’s poorest 
lands, but one of its sickliest; the life ex- 
pectancy of the average fellaheen is only 
27 years. One of its greatest scourges is 
bilharziasis, caused by 4 hookworm which 
rides a microscopic snail and through it in- 
vades the kidneys, liver and spleen of Egyp- 
tians, causing bleeding. Its reproductive 
cells are discharged to infest other human 
hostages. Since Egyptians use the Nile for 
both bathing and sewage, they constantly 
reinfect themselves in an endless cycle. 

One of the worthiest things ever done with 
United States foreign-aid funds was the con- 
struction of bathing facilities in Egypt and 
other Middle Eastern lands which would en- 
able the people to break this chain of in- 
fection. But those who wish to discredit 
all foreign ald have singled out this pro- 
gram for particular denunciation before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, now con- 
sidering renewed aid appropriations. They 
have found just the right name to make it 
sound like a disgraceful boondoggle: “Bath- 
tubs for camel drivers.” 

Maybe, as Foreign Aid Chief James H. 
Smith, Jr., indicated, the truth about “bath- 
tubs for camel drivers” will help demolish 
all the other distorted and malicious half- 
truths the enemies of foreign aid like to 
sling around, Let them try bathing in the 
Nile, 


Boost for Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial, 
Boost for Coal, which appeared in the 
February 24, 1958, issue of the Madison- 
ville Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Boost FOR COAL 

The electric utilities being soft coal's good 
customer, people in coal-producing areas 
will be greatly interested in s prediction that 
the electric utility market for bituminous 
will almost double in the next 12 years. 

The forecast came from Dr. Myles E. 
Robinson, director of coal economics of the 
National Coal Association, and was made in 
Baltimore during an address to the Mary- 
land Coal Association. 

Dr. Robinson's reassuring words on the 
subject were: 

“The electric utility market for bitumin- 
out coal for the next decade and even beyond 
should expand and not contract.“ 

Tonnagewise, Dr. Robinson estimated that 
by 1970 electric utilities would be consuming 
in the neighborhood of 300 million tons of 
coal a year, an increase over present utility 
consumption of about 91 percent. In 1957, 
the tndustry furnished approximately 157,- 
400,000 tons of bituminous to electric utili- 
ties. 

In a survey of coal markets, both present 
and future, Dr. Robinson, after a careful re- 
view of both optimistic and pessimistic pro- 
jections of the amount of nuclear power to 
be built by 1980, concluded that nuclear 
power poses no great threat to coal. 

With regard to other coal markets, Dr. 
Robinson forecast that the cement industry, 
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stimulated by the Federal highway construc- 
tion program, will consume more coal than 
ever in the next decade. He declared that 
coal sales to the steel industry—second only 
to the utilities as a coal consumer—will 
stabilize and increase as the economy re- 
covers from the adjustment through which 
it is now passing. 

Dr. Robinson summarized coal's 490 mil- 
lion ton market in 1957 as follows, in mil- 
lions of tons: Electric utilities, 157.4; steel, 
112.9; other industrials, 89.9; retail, 36.2; 
cement, 8.8; railroads, 8.4; Canada, 19.3; and 
exports (other), 57. 


Teachers’ Schooling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. ‘Mr. Speaker, there is 
a bill now before the Ways and Means 
Committee, H. R. 4662, which has great 
merit, in this day when America is 
striving to improve the quality of teach- 
ing. This legislation sponsored by Con- 
gressmen Kinc and JENKINS would per- 
mit teachers to deduct from gross in- 
come up to $600 for any single year 
expenses incurred in the furtherance of 
education. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of this 
legislation and think that it would 
stimulate young teachers to advance 
themselves professionally by taking ex- 
tra courses toward higher degrees. 
These teachers have to finance the cost 
of this higher education, Congress 
should look with favor upon legislation 
that would give them a tax credit for the 
money they spend on advancing them- 
selves in the interest of better education. 
I certainly hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will give this legis- 
lation serious consideration and report a 
favorable bill to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recoro the following editorial in today's 
edition of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald dealing with this subject: 

TEACHERS’ SCHOOLING 

Teachers are under a good deal of pressure 
to go to night school or summer school in 
order to improve their teaching competence. 
One would suppose that the cost of such 
study would be reckoned a professional or 
business expense and be treated, consequent- 
ly, as deductible from gross income in a 
teacher's income tax return. The Office of 
Internal Revenue says, however, that this 
cost is personal, not professional, and there- 
fore not deductible, although the National 
Education Association and other teacher or- 
ganizations have been trying for a good many 
years to make the tax officials see it the other 
way. We think the teachers have a pretty 
good point—a point that merits special sym- 
pathy at a time when the national interest 
calls for improved teaching, 

As a part of its hearings on overall tax 
revision, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now giving consideration to the 
King-Jenkins bill which would allow teachers 
in accredited schools to deduct from their 
Federal income tax returns expenses for tui- 
tion, books, travel, and living expenses while 
away from home (to the extent that they 


exceed normal living costs) up to a limit of 
8600 a year, There is substance to the Treas- 
ury Department's contention that this would 
constitute something of a loophole in the 
law. But at a time when oil companies are 
allowed extravagant depletion allowances 
and business concerns can take tremendous 
deductions for entertainment expenses, this 
loophole for teachers seems no more than 
equitable. Until the larger loopholes are 
closed, let's give the teachers this break. 


- 


Depression or Recession? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY., Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the text of an article from the 
Frankenmuth News of March 5. Frank- 
enmuth, a small town in the northeast- 
ern part of Saginaw County, Mich., is 
péopled largely by thrifty, hard-working 
individuals of German background. As 
we hear all this talk of recession and 
depression, it is good to know of com- 
munities such as Frankenmuth where 
things are entirely normal. 

The article follows: 


DEPRESSION? RECESSION ?—FRANKENMUTH 
NORMAL HERE 


Recession? 

Depression? 

There's a difference. If the neighbor is 
laid off, It's a recession, If I am laid off, 
it's a depression. 

Frankenmuth seems to be suffering from 
neither. From what the Frankenmuth News 
staff could learn in a telephone and per- 
sonal contact survey this week, business in 
Frankenmuth is almost normal with some 
exceptions, of course. Business, in general, 
is down a little but most people contacted 
feel it is a general seasonal slump and that 
things will pick up again in a month or so. 

Employmentwise Universal Engineering Co. 
has been working a 4-day shift for the last 
5 weeks while Carling Brewing Co. workers 
are working full time, with more people work- 
ing during the usually slack months of Jan- 
uary and February than normally work dur- 
ing that period. Business at the Carling 
plant is up despite the general decline in the 
brewing industry. Employment at the brew- 
ery is down only 28 from its peak employ- 
ment figue of 188 Jast August. 
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The 4-day workweek instead of 5 affects ` 


about 350 shop workers at Universal, about 
one-third of them being Frankenmuth area 
residents, the rest driving in from nearby 
communities. Some of the office personnel 
is on a 4-day shift also, A general drop 
in business accounts for the shorter work- 
week. Factory shutdowns throughout the 
country mean no orders from them, and the 
orders that do come in are for less pieces. 
The local plant Is faring much better than 
tool-manufacturing plants In other areas. 
Workers in plants which, for instance are 
tooled only for the automotive industry, 
have been suffering the hardships of unem- 
ployment for some time. 

Frankenmuth is fortunate in that its 
economy isn’t based on the automotive in- 
dustry. Diversified industry here has con- 
tinued to keep the employment picture gen- 
erally bright as it has in many other parts of 
the country where consumer income is high 
and retail sales continue to hold up, 
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Granted that some people are forced by 
reduced paychecks to shop for price rather 
than quality, retail sales aren't bad in Fran- 
kenmuth. Shopping seems to be going on in 
the usual normal manner. Customers are 
asking for the same cuts of meat they've 
always requested and there's no real quib- 
bling or dickering over prices. Hardware and 
appliance sales seem to be down but that is 
partly a seasonable problem too, People 
seem to have the attitude of let's walt an- 
other month and see what'll happen.” Com- 
ments on wearing apparel and shoe sales 
Tange from almost normal to a 40-percent 
drop. 

Car dealers report business Is a little below 
normal but nothing to be alarmed about. 
New car sales seem to be holding up but 
used car sales and service is down, again 
attributed to a seasonal slump caused by in- 
come and property tax payments which are 
due now. Local service stations, like all busi- 
nesses dependent on automotive trade, are 
feeling the pinch. There is less business and 
there are more charges, with the gasoline 
price war in neighboring communities mak- 
ing it that much rougher for local stations. 

The hotels had one of their biggest Sun- 
days of the year several weeks ago with one 
of them serving 1,000 guests compared with 
the 300 served on the same Sunday a year 
ago. 

Deposits are on the increase at Franken- 
muth State Bank and scheduled payments 
are being made satisfactorily. Only a very 
small percentage of collections are behind 
schedule. 

There is some concern in Frankenmuth 
about the much talked about recession but 
there are few real complaints and business 
is nearly normal. There is some hesitancy 
about spending, common in times of threat- 
ened depression when people think twice 
before they buy, but the situation here is 
not abnormal, 

The concensus of opinion is that keeping 
Frankenmuth dollars circulating in Franken- 
muth will help Frankenmuth retain its 
“business as usual“ status, The general out- 
look is optimistic. Spring's on the way. 
Days of sunshine are Just around the corner. 


Lahey Appraises Today's Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as everyone knows, Edwin A. Lahey, 
chief of the Chicago Daily News Wash- 
ington bureau, is one of the great news- 
men of our times. Virile, sharply intelli- 
gent, dynamic with the saving sense of 
humor he is never stuffy. 

I first met him almost three decades 
ago when I was defense counsel in a mur- 
der trial that was attracting wide public 
interest. He had visited my office at 
night, and we were conversing about the 
trial, then nearing the close, when the 
telephone rang. The jury, supposed to 
be locked up, was reported missing. 
Somehow it had evaded the guards, and 
was on the loose. 

Ed Lahey, then a cub reporter with 
the sense of humor characteristic of him. 
commented lightly on the seriousness of 
a jury in a sensational murder case being 
loose on the town and then set out to 
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find the jury and bring it home. His 
mission he performed. Early in the 
morning, after knocking at countless 
doors, he found the jurors eating and 
celebrating not without some noise in 
the restaurant of a tavern, got them 
Safely back to their moorings. He had 
come to my office on the chance of pick- 
ing up a stray angle or two, went back 
With a real story. 

After 30 years’ experience in every 
path and bypath of reporting, and the 
attendant observations, what is Lahey’s 
appraisement of present-day journal- 
ism? This is a changing world, and the 
changes are affecting individuals and in- 
stitutions as well as nations. Journal- 
ists, as well as others including politi- 
cians and statesmen, discuss these 
changes in the areas of their respective 
interest, but frequently the discussions 
are so stuffy that the point, if any, is 
lost. Not so with Ed Lahey. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the following article by 
C. M. Zens in the current issue of the 
Catholic Standard, the archdiocesan 
Newspaper of Washington, with the 
Suggestion that nowhere else in com- 
Parable reading time can my colleagues 
gain a better picture of present-day jour- 
nalism as viewed by a newsman of long 
experience and international distinction: 

A blunt assessment of the current situa- 
tion of America’s daily newspapers was given 
to a group of aspiring journalists last week 
by Edwin A. Lahey. 

Things are rough, on every side. 

Rising mechanical costs and fierce compe- 
tition for the advertisers’ dollar have put 
financial considerations foremost in pub- 
lishers’ minds today, according to the chief 
Of the Chicago Daily News Washington 
bureau. It is past time to argue whether 
a daily's first duty is to inform, or to in- 
Struct, or to crusade. The first purpose to- 
day of almost every newspaper is to remain 
solvent, to survive. 

When the American newspaper publisher 
Sees his industry dwindling through con- 
tinua: mergers and sales and failures, he 
Underlines one demand to his editorial staff: 
Bive the public what it wants, Saleahility, 

. Lahey explained, gets top priority today 
in newshandling. 

Looking at the readers, Mr. Lahey finds 
that they no longer give the dally newspaper 
the attention it. has traditionally enjoyed. 

e ritual of easy chair, pipe, slippers and 
Paper is on the way out, he believes. The 
appeal of TV particularly, along with radio, 
news magazines, and sports and entertain- 
ment, has had a strong effect on newspaper 
readers. When they pick up a paper now, 
they skim rather than read. 

Examining the nature of the news today, 

. Lahey points to further cause for dismay 
on the part of the practicing journalist. Re- 
cently Newsweek quoted him as concluding 

t superficiality was a principal character- 
istic of capable journalism today. One of 

ey's associates, reading this, complained 
to him that he must have been misquoted. 

Lahey was not misquoted: He believes 
that world affairs move so fast and with such 
Complexity that they can only be treated 
SUperficially. To claim thoroughness and 
depth for newspaper reports is false; why not 
admit the necessity for superficiality and 
Stop apologizing for it? 

To clinch his point, Mr. Lahey asked his 
audience to read any newspaper story on the 
Status of international disarmament, and 

m to ask themselyes honestly whether 
they knew any more about the subject than 
before they had read the article. Disarma- 
Ment—just one of dozens of complex topics— 
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is simply not to be explained in the kind of 
terms that journalists use. who un- 
derstand it, the experts, can't establish con- 
tact in the minds of newspaper readers. 

All of this might be considered rather shat- 
tering information to pass on to a group of 
young people who are viewing journalism as a 
lifetime vocation. Ed Lahey was setting the 
keynote for an 8-week course to follow; some 
spirit of idealism and enthusiasm was 
expected of him. 

However, despite the negative character of 
his observations, Ed Lahey had an ideal in 
mind. He sought to picture the newspaper 
world of today not as it ought to be, could 
be, or would be, but as he himself knows it 
to be. It was his intention to clear away 
misconceptions and glamorous illusions, and 
give his young listeners a solid base on which 
to build their view of the jounalist's life. 
His was the idealism of the whole truth. 

A good part of the whole truth about 
newspapering as a career, though, came 
across to these young men not through Ed 
Lahey's words but In his personality. His 
bounce, after 30 years of every kind of re- 
porting post, and his zest in telling anec- 
dotes about newspaper work, were highly 
pertinent testimony. 

Ed Lahey summed up by saying that he 
was lucky to begin his newspaper career 30 
years ago. He extended his sympathy to 
those who were determined now to enter a 
dying industry. But he fooled noone. Fu- 
tility of newswriting or not, a man like Ed 
Lahey would be beating down the doors of 
the city room today if he had to do it over 
again. 


Coal’s Protest Against Foreign Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial, 
“Coal's Protest Against Foreign Oil,” 
which appeared in the March 6, 1958, 
issue of the Messenger, Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Coats PROTEST AGAINST FOREIGN OIL 

The soft-coal industry's plea to Congress 
to prohibit excessive Imports of foreign resid- 
ual fuel and crude oils, which are flooding 
American markets and costing many Ameri- 
can miners their jobs and reducing the take- 


home pay of others, will, it is hoped by coal- 


field people everywhere, produce some results. 

Cutting down on the amount of oil which 
can be dumped from abroad into the fuel 
markets of our country is one way to relieve 
economic distress. Being sound in principle 
it should not have to be based on a distress 
basis, of course, but upon plain common- 
sense. If it can't be based upon the latter, it 
should be based upon the former, particularly 
at a time when the administration Is claim- 
ing to be deeply concerned over the size of 
our unemployment rolls. 

Dr. C, J. Potter, president of Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., a Pennsylvania producer, 
presented coal's case against foreign oil at a 
House Ways and Means Committee session. 
His recommendations to the committee were: 

1. That imports of crude oil and petro- 
leum products shall be limited to the 1954 
relationship of such imports to domestic 
petroleum demand. Imports in excess of this 
ration shall be deemed to endanger national 
security. 

2. That whenever the President determines 
that imports of a commodity shall not exceed 
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specified levels, any company whose imports 
exceed such levels shall be subject to a duty 
on the excess imports equivalent to 30 per- 
cent of the value of the cargo at point of 
entry, and shall be subject to specific penal- 
ties, including damages and confiscation of 
cargo, 

3. That the Trade Act be renewed for 1 
year, only, to give Congress an opportunity 
to review compliance with the provisions re- 
lating to energy supplies and resources. 

Dr. Potter charged, and with sound reason, 
that importing companies manipulate prices 
of residual oil to undersell coal. He pre- 
sented tables showing that resulting market 
losses have depressed the coal industry's 
current production level, which is about 15 
percent below the output considered neces- 
sary to meet mobilization base requirements 
in time of crisis. 

Once coal is crowded out of a fuel market 
and there is no more competition for foreign 
oll, prices on imports may be expected to 
return to very high levels. There is the 
Florida case, for example, in which a dele- 
gation of utility people appeared before Con- 
gress in 1956 to protest increases in prices 
of foreign residual oil, which then had al- 
most a complete monopoly in markets in 
the Sunshine State. 

We have had a lot to say recently about 
the bad effect upon American mine and min- 
ing produced by Export-Import Bank loans 
and foreign-aid grants to Poland to rebuild 
its coal industry. There is slim chance, we 
suppose, for any action to curb this un- 
sound practice, which has already lost the 
Argentine coal market which heretofore has 
belonged to American mines and miners, 

As for the dumping of excess foreign oll 
upon our shores, here is something which 
could be stopped overnight. Not only are 
the jobs of miners affected, but railroads 
which haul coal are hit, too, and their pro- 
test should be considered along with coal's. 

Railroads, in fact, get more revenue from 
coal than from any other commodity they 
haul. 


Revision of Coal Mine Safety Law Is Im- 
perative in Safeguarding Human Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, leg- 
islation was introduced in the Congress 
on January 13 to bring all underground 
coal mines in the United States, no 
matter how Many men are employed, 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952. 


Under the present law, mines em- 
ploying 14 or less men cannot be shut 
down by Federal coal mine inspectors 
no matter how hazardous are the con- 
ditions existing in the mines. These 
are known as title I mines. Title II 
mines—employing 15 or more men—can 
be ordered shut down by Federal inspec- 
tors for violations of the safety law. 

I was a Member of Congress when the 
first mine safety bills were introduced. 
The legislation received my full support 
throughout the years when it was being 
shunted back and forth between con- 
gressional committees and from the 
House to the Senate. The fight was 
hard and bitter. The United Mine 
Workers of America, as sponsors of the 
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original bill, were opposed by the Fed - 
eral Bureau of Mines, the States bureau 
of mines, the coal mining industry and 
other powerful interests of the Nation 
who were violently opposed to such leg- 
islation on principle. It was a desper- 
ate and bitter struggle which ended year 
after year with no action by Congress. 
The bills died and coal miners died. 
Meanwhile as many as 2,500 a year were 
crushed or blown to eternity, as high as 
50,000 injured, and many crippled for 
life. Widows and orphans were thrown 
upon cold charities for an existence or 
forced to depend upon friends and rela- 
tives, in many cases almost as poor as 
the dependents themselves. 

One of the strongest arguments used 
throughout the vicious fight was the 
argument that there was no necessity 
for the law, because it provided a dupli- 
cation of State effort which was un- 
needed. It was a powerful argument 
and carried great weight with legislators 
who knew nothing of coal mining or 
coal law enforcement. So the slaughter 
went on from day to day, month after 
month, year after year, until the saying 
that “every ton of coal mined in Amer- 
ica was stained with the blood of the 
men who mined it” became almost 
literally true. 

Then came Centralia with its 111 
burned and blasted bodies and Orient 
number 2 with its 119 dead, to awaken 
the public conscience and lend force to 
the demand that the Congress do 
something. And the Congress, acting 
slowly and reluctantly, passed a punch- 
less and toothless law that gave the ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Mines the right 
to inspect any mine in America but gave 
them no power to enforce their findings. 
Presumably the Congress of the United 
States had hoped by its action to force 
the various mining States to provide 
more rigorous laws and strict enforce- 
ment under the threat of having the 
blame for these explosions laid right 
upon the doorsteps of the State. If 
so, it did not work and the killing and 
maiming went on although in a slightly 
less degree. . 

It remained for a colleague of mine 
from Pennsylvania and a fellow Repub- 
lican to provide the answer for most of 
the mining problems of that day, par- 
ticularly those of major disasters. Rep- 
resentative Samuel J. McConnell, the 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, troubled by the terrific death and 
injury rate in the coal industry, intro- 
duced legislation covering mine safety. 
The bill was referred to a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, under the leadership of 
the late Augustine B. Kelley, Democrat, 

olf Greensburg, Pa. With thousands of 
people prophesying defeat, these dedi- 
cated men sat down with the experts 
from the mining industry, the Govern- 
ment and the union, and drafted a bill 
which became Public Law 552 in the 82d 
Congress, 

I know every man on the Education 
and Labor Committee at that time is to- 
day proud of the part the committee 
played in, passing title II of the coal- 
mine-safety bill. It was brought out of 
the full committee with a few added 
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amendments, one in particular by the 
present chairman of the committee, the 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, which has re- 
sulted in the setting up of 9 modern 
State mining laws, more efficient, more 
up to date than our own Federal setup. 
Another amendment, limiting Federal 
law enforcement to mines employing 15 
or more men was accepted in commit- 
tee in the interests of getting legislation 
passed. It was accepted under protest 
by the United Mine Workers of America, 
the Bureau of Mines and some coal op- 
erators. Other Congressmen besides my- 
self doubted that it was good legislation 
but in the spirit of compromise it was 
accepted. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the Congress gave this bill en- 
thusiastic support and approved it with 
little opposition. And the result was 
overwhelming. From an industry which 
had killed as high as 2,500 men a year 
and injured many thousands, it became 
an industry that saw 461 killed in 1953, 
396 in 1954, 413 in 1955, 446 in 1956, and 
473 in 1957. In 1955 and 1956 there were 
no major disasters, an almost unbeliev- 
able phenomenon, At long last every- 
one in the business of mining coal—op- 
erator, miner, inspector, State and Fed- 
eral—were working together and the 
death and injury rate started dropping. 
It is unthinkable that it should be al- 
lowed to start once again on an upward 
spiral. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that no 
member of Congress wants the return 
of conditions in coal mining which pre- 
vailed before 1952. I am sure everyone, 
was highly elated at the success of Fed- 
eral participation and wants it to con- 
tinue as long as it is doing a good job. 
There is plenty of work for all con- 
cerned—Federal, State, county, and local 
safety groups, which aid and implement 
each other to the benefit of all who work 
in this necessary and dangerous in- 
dustry. 

I am alarmed, however, over the rising 
death and injury rate as shown in recent 
Statistics from the Bureau of Mines. 
Times are hard and economic conditions 
are forcing workers to accept risks and 
corner cutting in safety measures that 
they would not accept under ordinary 
circumstances. The death and injury 
rate in roof falls is increasingly alarm- 
ing. In my own State of Pennsylvania 
we read regularly of whole mining com- 
munities being called upon to spend 
agonizing days and hours trying to save 
the lives of poor unfortunates who have 
taken their lives in their hands trying 
to make a living in some doghole or 
abandoned mine, 

The most appalling is the fact that 
proportionately there are 3 deaths in the 
small mines to every 1 death in the larger 
mines. 

The small mines preduced in 1956 only 
7.6 percent of the total production of 
coal, both anthracite and bituminous 
coal, but they killed 21.1 percent of the 
men who died in coal-mine accidents. 

In 1955 the small mines killed 19.2 per- 
cent of the total number of men killed. 
In 1956 the small mines killed 21.1 per- 
cent of the total. And in 1957 the small 
mines killed 25.9 percent of the total. 

The fatality rate in the small mines 
for 1957 was 4.49 per million man-hours 
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of exposure. In the larger mines the 
fatality rate for the year was 1.22 per 
million man-hours of exposure. 

In 1956 the small underground mines 
produced only 28,139,454 tons of coal, 
while the larger underground mines pro- 
duced 344,254,843. k 

Yet there were in 1957 a total of 7,659 
small underground mines producing, as 
against only 1,484 larger underground 
mines. The charge has been made that 
many small coal operators purposely 
employ 14 or less men so that they will 
not have to obey the Federal law. 

In addition to the 7,659 underground 
small mines, there were (in 1957) 1,586 
strip mines in production and 150 auger 
mines. These surface operations are 
not covered by the Federal law as far as 
authority to close them down is con- 
cerned. 

Latest information, for the period 
from January 1 through January 30, 
1958, shows an ever increasing trend in 
fatalities in the small underground 
mines. For that period the small under- 
ground mines killed 37 percent of the 
men killed; the larger underground 
mines killed 53 percent, and strip mines 
killed 10 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sponsored H. R. 
10807, a bill to bring all underground 
mines in the United States under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Mine Safety 
Act of 1952. Many of my colleagues are 
sponsoring Similar bills. I think the 
legislation is needed. I can see no justi- 
fication for saying that a mine which 
employs 15 or more men must comply 
with the law and keep its mine in a safe 
condition while one that employs 14 or 
less can do as they wish about condi- 
tions and no one can intervene in the 
cause of safety. Personally, I can see no 
reason why any employer should object 
to this amendment to the existing law. 
Any man who keeps his mine in a safe 
condition has nothing to fear from an 
inspection whether he employs 1 or a 
1,000 men, If it is not safe he should 
not be allowed to operate. I think every 
man who enters a hole in the ground 
to mine coal is entitled to every protec- 
tion his government—Federal, State and 
county—can give him. Surely, now with 
conditions depressed in the coal indus- 
try, we, should be more vigilant than 
ever. Since we have found the answer 
to some of the problems of this danger- 
ous industry it is my opinion we should 
strive more diligently to further reduce 
its perils by strengthening the law 
wherever possible. 


Thomas Masaryk: Man of Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, March 7 
marks the 108th anniversary of the birth 
of a man of great ideals, the founder of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, Thomas 
Masaryk. Although the life of that re- 
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public was short lived, nonetheless, the 
name of the man who gave it creation 
will live long in the memory of all of us. 

I know that the people of the world 
who hold sacred the ideals of freedom 
and independence, which inspired 
Masaryk, join with me in the hope and 
Prayer that the bells of freedom will ring 
out once again for the subjugated na- 
tions of the world. I know, too, that 
Americans of Czech origin and the peo- 
ple who inhabit that part of the world 
look eagerly forward to that day. 

It is my privilege on this anniversary 
date to salute those Americans who 
Claim kinhsip with Thomas Masaryk 
and join with them in Just reverence to 
his memory. 


To Halt Preemption 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
timely editorial appeared in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner the other day that 
Should be of great interest to the Con- 
gress. The rights of the several States 
of the Union have been trampled upon 
of late by the Supreme Court in its 
rulings in certain criminal cases. The 
doctrine of preemption has been invoked 
to invalidate State statutes. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, is now considering a States- 
Tights bill, which I hope will be favorably 
Teported out of committee. 

Legislation on this subject by the Con- 
8ress is imperative if the States are to 
retain their sovereignty. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 

March 7, 1958] 
To Hatt PREÈMPTION: von STATES RIGHTS— 
A Law 

On the House Judiciary Committee Calen- 
now—and demanding swift action by 
Congress—is a States-right bill of urgent 
Moment. In brief it provides that State law 
on a subject with respect to which the Fed- 
eral Government has legislated would con- 
tinue to be valid and enforceable unless there 

& direct and positive conflict between the 
two statutes. F 

It would correct and rebuke the doctrine of 

eral preemption Which the Supreme Court 
has sọ extensively developed in recent years; 
Notably, when it invalidated State laws 
against sedition on the grounds that the 
Smith Act superseded them. 

That was a blow to law enforcement, 
è pluribus unum in court treatment of sub- 
Versive treatment cases. 

It is significant, surely, that the proposed 
legislation to discountenance that view was 
Swiftly presented this time. It is H. R. 3— 
Meaning that it was the third bill cast into 
that hopper. 

What can the private citizen do to speed 

t matter, as it reads to be speeded, into 
enactment, for stronger national protection? 

Write. Let Congress know (your Con- 
Stessman) that you are watching, and that 
às a citizen you demand the action that is 


— 
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needed. It is one way of exercising disci- 
pline and restraint upon the Court. After 
all, the Declaration of Independence specifies 
that the just powers of government are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. No 
Constitution-minded element of the gov- 
erned has consented to any other kind of 
powers. 


Future in Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared recently in a Stafford County, 
Kans., newspaper an article contributed 
by Mr. Jerry Gee, vocational agriculture 
instructor at Stafford High School. 

Mr. Gee, while saluting the Future 
Farmers of America organization sets 
forth his reasons for believing that in- 
deed there is a future in farming, a 
greatly worthwhile and satisfying future; 
a belief with which I wholeheartedly 


agree. 

Mr. Gee, in the last paragraph of his 
article, sums up with a thought which 
I believe can be widely applied in these 
uncertain times. He states that we must 
change our thinking and instead of look- 
ing at the setting sun, and saying we are 
through, let us look at the rising sun and 
say we are just starting. There is work 
to be done, it is a new day. Let us all 
pitch in and do it. 

JERRY Gre DOESN'T Acree THAT THERE Is No 
FUTURE IN FARMING 

(This article contributed by Jerry Gee, 
vocational agriculture instructor in Stafford 
High School.) 

This week is FFA Week. What does FFA 
mean? It stands for an organization that is 
nationwide, the Future Farmers of America. 
This organization is made up of high school 
boys all over this country, who are enrolled 
in vocational agriculture, These boys believe 
that there is a future in agriculture. 

Many times we hear farmers and other 
people say, There's no future in farming; I 
don't want my boy to be a farmer. There 
are too many hardships to be a farmer.” 

How many times have you heard or said 
this In the last month? I hear these words 
almost every day. But I disagree with this 
thinking. I believe there is a future in agri- 
culture and always will be. If I didn't, I 
wouldn’t be able to teach these boys voca- 
tional agriculture. 

At present we hear from all sides of us, 
“Let’s make our boys engineers and scien- 
tists,” 

Who, more than a farmer, is both engineer 
and scientist? A farmer must be able to re- 
pair, design, and make much of his own 
equipment on the farm; adjust his drill to 
plant only a few pounds per acre; adjust 
and set his combine for alfalfa, wheat, and 
grain sorghums so that it will do a good job 
of threshing. If these aren't master engi- 
neering problems, what are they? A farmer 
must also figure out how much fertilizer to 
apply to his soil; how to treat seeds and 
plants to control insects and diseases; figure 
feeding rations for his livestock so that they 
have a balanced feeding program; be able to 
detect disease when it first starts in a herd 
and get it stopped before it can spread, This 
is science and plenty of it. 
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To the people who say there is no future 
in farming, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: If there is no future in farming what 
are you going to eat in a few years? Farm- 
ing was and still is the basic profession that 
we must have. We can live without cars, 
even though we think we can't; without 
TV's, without many of the extra things we 
have, but we can live but a period of a few 
days without food. 

Our population is increasing almost 8,000 
people a day in the United States, or about 
3 million a year. Our farmiand is decreas- 
ing several thousand acres a year due to 
erosion, land taken out of production for 
highways, factories, ete, It Is estimated by 
the USDA that by 1975 we will need 
36 percent more cattle, 16 percent more 
sheep, 44 percent more hogs, 25 percent more 
milk, 34 percent more corn, 35 percent more 
pasture, 12 percent more wheat, and 20 per- 
cent more cotton. 

I will agree with anyone that farmers have 
had tough going the last 4 or 5 years, but 
we here have had them before and we'll have 
them again; but this does not mean that 
there is no future in farming. 
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I believe in a future of farming with a 
faith born not of words, but of deeds; 
achievements won by the present and past 
generations of farmers, in the promise of 
better days through better ways, even as 
the better things we now enjoy come to us 
from the struggle of former years. 

I believe that to live and work on a good 
farm is pleasant as well as challenging, for 
I know the joys and discomforts of farm 
life and hold an inborn fondness for those 
associations which, even in the hours of 
discouragement, I cannot deny. 

I believe in leadership from ourselves and 
respect from others. I believe in my own 
ability to work efficiently and think clearly, 
with such knowledge and skill as I can se- 
cure, and in the ability of o farmers 
to secure our own and the public interest in 
marketing the product of our toll. I believe 
we can safeguard these rights against prac- 
tices and policies that are unfair. 

I believe in less dependence on begging, 
and more power in bargaining; in the life 
abundant and enough honest wealth to make 
it so—for others as well as myself; in less 
need for charity and more of it when needed; 
in being happy myself and playing square 
with those whose happiness depends on me. 

I believe rural America can and will hold 
true to the best traditions in our national 
life and that I can exert an influence in my 
home and community which will stand solid 
for my part in that inspiring task. 

This is the creed of the Future Farmers of 
America. Let’s make it the creed for each of 
us, farmers and businessmen alike. 

Yes, I know that there is a future in farm- 
ing. All we must do is change our thinking 
and, instead of looking at the setting sun, 
and saying we're through, let's look at the 
rising sun and say we're just starting. There 
is work to be done; it’s a new day. Let's all 
of us pitch in and do it, 


The Reuther Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


P 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of a letter I 
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have just received from a constituent of 
mine who also happens to be a member 
of the United Auto Workers at Saginaw, 
Mich, I am quite certain that there are 
many members of organized labor, espe- 
cially in the automotive industry, that 
share the writer's feelings about Walter 
Reuther. For obvious reasons, I am 
omitting the writer’s name and ad- 
dress. 
The letter follows: 
MarcH 4, 1958. 


Dran Ma. BenrttLey: Want to thank you 
for the congressional bulletins. I am a 
G. M. C. auto worker at Chevrolet Service 
Plant in Saginaw, Mich. And as men talk 
in the plants, I am writing a few suggestions 
that have come up lately. Most men would 
like to have a 5-year contract with union 
and companies to insure them against 
strikes. In their buying power most factory 
workers buy on installment plans which 
takes 2 to 3 years to pay for a new car and 
other home appliances and it also would im- 
prove home building and buying. I know a 
number of workers with 10 to 20 years of 
seniority in the plant and out on other jobs 
that would buy but are afraid of the Reuther 
plan, Most union men are changing views 
now as this extra 65 assessment is being 
assessed to them for this strike fund. More 
men are in favor of a right-to-work law and 
longer contracts with unions. More are not 
in favor of a closed shop now than at any 
time that this question has been talked over 
with men in plants and out in other fleids. 
By our news of the banks the savings in 
stocks, bonds, and cash, loan contracts, 
mortgages were greater in 1957 than ever be- 
fore. But most people like myself will not 
spend with a Reuther plan and his big 
strike hanging over our heads if a strike is 
called with the company. New car inven- 
tory as high as it is most of us will have to 
use our savings to eat. Will you please talk 
this letter over with other workers. 

Thanks. 


Veterans’ Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter I 
have just received from my good friend 
and comrade, Mr. Lewis M. Krebs, Sr., 
county director, department of veterans’ 
affairs, Pottsville, Pa. 


As a veteran of World War I, I have 
always supported legislation to benefit 
our veterans, their families, and depend- 
ents, and I am pleased to recommend 
Mr. Krebs’ views to my colleagues for 
consideration in future legislation. 

The letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Pottsville, Pa., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. Ivor D. FENTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FENTON: In my dally 
work as county director of veterans’ affairs, 
for Schuylkili County, Pa., and my mem- 
bership in the American Legion for the past 
38 years, I have come to realize that the 
veterans of World War I are really in a sepa- 
rate class of war veterans when it comes to 
benefits for war veterans by our Government, 
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After World War I we did not find much 
help from Congress, and there were: 

No $300 discharge bonus (just $60). 

No 52-20 club to tide you over for 1 year. 

No United States Employment Office to 
find you a job, 

No GI training program for veterans not 
disabled in war. 


No special homes for veterans’ (paralyzed, 


loss of limbs, etc.). i 

No automobiles for handicapped veterans 
(loss of umb or sight). 

No social security benefits. 

No special insurance dividends. * 

Yes—and there were no local Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration offices to file your claims; no 
county directors of veterans affairs; and no 
special trained service officers as the many 
veterans’ organizations have today; and you 
were very lucky to get admitted to a hospital 
for service-connected disabilities. 

Yes, the veterans of World War I are the 
forgotten veterans when it comes to being a 
little Hberal in benefits to them by a grateful 
Government now that they are 63 years of 
age or older, and a great many not covered 
by social-security benefits. 

Yes, a pension, without all the stopgaps 
that the Veterans! Administration has tied 
to the pensions of the old veterans of World 
War I which in many worthy cases keep 
them from receiving a small pension of 
$66.15 or $78.75 monthly, would be a great 
help to them. 

In the past 5 years here in Schuylkill 
County we have had 550 World War I vet- 
erans die, or an average of 110 yearly. Ina 
few more years there will not be many of 
them left. 

I am a service-connected disabled veteran 
of the First World War and I believe that 
the benefits for the service connected are 
very liberal at present. But we sure had a 
tough road to travel before World War II 
came along and Congress opened the door for 
veterans’ benefits in a more liberal form. 

I am asking you to remember the Econ- 
omy Act of 1933 by Congress, and the grave 
injustice inflicted upon the disabled vet- 
erans of World War I and of the Spanish- 
American War by that act. Yes, I know be- 
cause I was ohe of those affected by having 
my compensation reduced to near nothing. 

Please keep these things in mind when any 
attempt is being made to cut off the bene- 
fits of these old veterans, and any new bill 
to increase the benefits will deserve your 
influence and support. 4 

Thanking you for your kind consideration 
and help in behalf of all the war veterans. 
Tam, 

Very respectfully, 
Lewis M. Kress, Sr. 
County Director, Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Courthouse, 
Pottsville, Pa, 


Two Hundred and Seventy-eight Dollars 
Per Acre Is Average Worth of Illinois 
Farmland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, and include a 
newspaper article entitled “Two Hun- 
dred and Seventy-eight Dollars Per Acre 
a eee Worth of Illinois Farm- 
and“: 
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Two HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT DOLLARS 
Pera Acree Is AVERAGE WORTH OF ILLINOIS 
FARMLAND 


Unsana, ILL—Iinois farmland, worth an 
average of $82 an acre in 1940, today is worth 
an average of $278 per acre. Some is valued 
at $427 an acre, and there's little for sale. 

This is the estimate of C. L. Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Illinois professor of land eco- 
nomics, and Harold Guither, assistant exten- 
slon editor for the university's college of 
agriculture. 

Not only is the price of land going up, 
but land is getting dificult to buy, the two 
men report in the February issue of the Ul- 
nois Banker magazine. 

They say that in recent years little land 
has been offered for sale. 

Stewart and Guither attribute zooming 
prices partly to an increased demand, a re- 
sult of farmers needing more land to over- 
come higher machine-operating costs. 

Rather stiff competition for land has arisen 
in areas where farmers have large farm ma- 
chinery investments and limited acreage to 
expand upon, 

Owners of even limited acreage, Stewart 
Guither report, hesitate to sell while prices 
are going up. And-owners consider the - 
value of their land a good hedge against 
inflation. 


Educational Standards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, today 
the American people are engaged in an 
effort to improve educational standards 
throughout the country. Before the 
Congress are a number of proposals with 
that object in view. 

Certainly at the heart of attempts to 
improve educational standards stands 
the teacher himself. No scholarship 
program, however vast, and no Federal- 
aid program, however extensive, can ever 
take the place of the character, skill, and 
devotion of individual teachers. Every 
effort must be made to provide incentives 
to well-qualified teachers. The impres- 
sively sponsored and staffed Educational 
Policies Commission said this: 

The quality of learning in schools and col- 
leges depends upon skillful teaching * * * 
the highest single priority, therefore, in re- 
sponding to the contemporary challenge to 
American education Is the recruitment, edu- 
cation, and retention in the profession of 
qualified teachers, 


Teachers, however, have seldom re- 
ceived the incentives that their crucial 
role in the life of our society deserves. 
Through the years, teachers’ salaries 


have lagged behind compensation for 


other professions and vocations. The 
average college faculty salary is esti- 
mated by the NEA to be around $4,100 
for instructors and $5,730 for associate 
professors. The average salary of an in- 
structor on the college level is less than 
the average income of an industrial 
worker. A full professor's salary is only 
slightly more. 

While low salary levels affect recruit- 
ment of teachers, this is primarily 2 
problem to be met by local action, But 
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complex and confused rulings by the 
Internal Revenue Service on the deduc- 
tibility of teachers’ continuing education 
costs have discouraged the teacher, once 
licensed, from pursuing his education to 
his full capacity. This situation which 
discourages ambition at the very level 
where it should be most encouraged is 
one that falls within the scope of con- 
gressional action. Legislation that will 
permit the teacher to deduct the costs 
of continuing his inservice training 
should be enacted. 

In a sense, such legislation does not 
Properly fall into the category of tax 
relief but rather into-the category of 
a just correction of a now existing dis- 
criminatory practice against the teaching 
Profession. A lawyer can attend a real 
estate institute and deduct the costs as 
necessary expense. An insurance man 
can take a short course in estate plan- 
ning and deduct the costs as necessary 
expense. A doctor can take a refresher 
Course in anaesthetics and deduct the 
costs as necessary expense. An actor 
may take a physical culture course to 
Shed excess poundage and deduct the 
Costs as necessary expense. The science 
teacher, however, who takes a summer 
Course in physics to keep abreast of 
ever-expanding horizons cannot deduct 
the costs as necessary expense, 

The Celina (Ohio) Daily Standard de- 
Scribed the inequity in this somewhat 
blunt but picturesque way: 

A businessman is after a fat contract. So 
he loads the prospect into a private plane 
and files to Florida. They live in §$60-a-day 
hotel suites, eat the best food, drink the 
best liquor, take in all of the night spots. 

Every penny—the liquor bill and the tips 
and all—is tax deductible. It is part of the 

expense of making a buck. But an under- 
Paid teacher goes to school for the summer. 
He lives in the cheapest room he can find, 
Cooks beans on a hot plate, buys dog-eared 
text books. 

Tax deductible? Are you kidding? Not if 
he is going to school fust because he wants 
to become a better teacher. 


Sounds incredible, does it not? But, 
Incredible as it sounds, it is happening 
every day. At present, teachers can de- 
duct the expenses of attending a summer 
school or evening classes only if they 
take these courses in order to keep their 
Present positions. This concession was 
Made only after the courts ruled in Hill 
against Commissioner that courses taken 
Under administrative edict were deducti- 
ble. The Internal Revenue Service has 

en a very narrow view of this ruling. 
effect, its interpretation holds that a 
her cannot deduct these educational 
expenses unless he would have been fired 
had he not taken the courses. This in- 
terpretation is so restrictive that its effect 
made it almost impossible for a 
cher to deduct any educational ex- 
Penses. A strong recommendation is not 
enough. It must be a requirement. To 
take just one example, the Chicago Board 
Of Education does not require that any 
cher expend any money to keep a posi- 
on after passing the exam to receive it. 
us, no Chicago teacher, under this 
interpretation, is able to deduct any ex- 
for professional improvement. 
ples could be multiplied ad 

tum. 
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The Internal Revenue Service’s de- 
fense in strictly limiting deductions by 
teachers is an alleged lack of statutory 
authority for deductions. The history of 
uncertainty in interpretation and ambi- 
guity of regulation on the whole issue 
seem to suggest that a satisfactory reso- 
lution of the problem can only be 
achieved through clarifying legislation. 

In the case of Coughlin against Com- 
mission, the courts have upheld the 
right of an attorney to deduct the cost 
of attending a series of lectures on tax- 
ation. The court pointed out that the 
attorney was morally bound to keep 
himself informed and up to date and 
that expenses of this sort were deducti- 
ble when directly connected with prac- 
tices of his profession. Surely, the 
teacher has an equally great moral obli- 
gation—if not greater—to keep himself 
informed and up to date. Yet even the 
proposed modifications will not permit 
him to do so and deduct the expenses. 

So clearly do such examples reflect a 
demand for more just and equal treat- 
ment for teachers that 25 Members of 
Congress, including myself, have intro- 
duced bills designed to bring greater 
justice to the American teacher. 

Most of the bills provide that estab- 
lished teachers may deduct the amount 
of their educational expenses up to $600 
in any 1 taxable year, without having to 
prove that the courses taken were neces- 
sary to prevent loss of job. 

Many organizations have studied and 
endorsed this legislation. They include: 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce which calls for permission for 
teachers to deduct from gross taxable 
income reasonable costs for courses 
taken to increase their competence and 
professional position. 

The National Science Teachers’ As- 
sociation which says the Federal Govern- 
ment can stimulate and assist in this 
area—opportunities for science teachers 
to update their knowledge of subject 
matter and techniques of teaching—by 
passing legislation to allow income-tax 
deductions for funds spent by teachers 
to take inservice and summer courses 
for self-improvement. 

The National Education Association 
which believes that the Internal Revenue 
Code should be amended to establish a 
uniform policy granting tax exemptions 
for professional expenses. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that if the 
youth of the country are to be well edu- 
cated, we must have a well educated and 
well informed body of teachers. With 
summer school attendance becoming 
more and more costly, many teachers 
who would like to take additional in- 
struction are financially unable to do so. 
The small relief provided by this legisla- 
tion would undoubtedly enable some 
teachers to make these expenditures and 
would provide an incentive to others. 

The annual revenue loss is estimated to 
be—at most—$18,372,374. The legisla- 
tion does not involve any appropriations 
for increased salaries or subsidies or Fed- 
eral control of any kind. It simply ex- 
tends to teachers the even break they 
deserve. It is a positive step in the right 
direction that can be taken now to pro- 
vide personal incentive to improve our 
teaching profession. 
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Everyone agrees that something must 
be done to help our schools. Here is a 
simple way to enable teachers to help 
themselves. This bill will end discrimi- 
natory practices against and provide in- 
centive for the most overburdened and 
underpaid professional in our society: 
the American teacher. 


The Financial Institutions Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
1N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the Members of the House will be 
interested in the following insertion. It 
is part of a speech given by Senator A. 
WILLIs Rosertson of Virginia, at a ban- 
quet of group 1 of the Virginia Bankers 
Association at Virginia Beach, March 8, 
1958. I have selected the portions of 
Senator Rosertson’s speech which have 
to do with the Financial Institutions Act 
already passed by the Senate. A com- 
panion bill has been introduced in the 
House by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Brown]. These bills are now before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. ; 

I hope all the Members will read Sena- 
tor Rosertson's clear and concise state- 
ment: 

As I started in a speech before the State 
bank division of the American Bankers 
Association in Atlantic City last September, 
there is no group in the United States that 
is more interested in a sound economy and 
a stable dollar than our bankers. It was in 
recognition of that fact that I proposed in 
the summer of 1956 a review of our banking 
and credit laws and their codification. 

That proposal resulted in a bill, designated 
as the Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
which was passed by the Senate last March 
and which is now pending in the House along 
with a companion bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Brown of Georgia. 

These bilis, unfortunately, have become 
the subject of misrepresentation and un- 
founded charges, including one that they 
are bankers’ bills. To put the real facts 
on record, I want to review with you, briefly, 
the history of the Senate bill. 

Virginia lawyers know how often the gen- 

eral laws of Virginia have been reviewed, 
new acts codified and published as a new 
code. Lawyers also know how often the 
criminal provisions of the United States 
Code have been codified and a few years 
ago the Congress codified the tax laws, But, 
strange to say, never in our history has there 
been a codification of the Nation's banking 
and credit laws. Prior to 1956 the banking 
laws had not even been reviewed since the 
passage of the Banking Act of 1935. 
, So, in the summer of 1956, Chairman For. 
BRIGHT Of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee authorized me to conduct a study 
on behalf of the committee of all the Fed- 
eral statutes governing banks, savings and 
loan associations, and credit unions. 

All of the Federal supervisory agencies, 
namely, the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions were asked to review their 
statutes and submit recommendations for 
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amendments. In addition, the Treasury De- 
partment, the General Accounting Office, and 
the Bureau of the Budget undertook similar 
studies, 

Along with the help of the Government 
agencies, we also desired the views of pri- 
vate industry. In August 1956, an advisory 
committee consisting of leading experts rep- 
resenting all segments of the financial field 
Was appointed to assist our committee. 

Some critics of the bill have implied that 
there was something sinister about the ad- 
visory committee, and have said that it was 
terrible to have one. I have never been 
associated with a finer group of public- 
spirited men. They pald all their own ex- 
penses in connection with thelr committee 
work and did not receive any compensation 
from the Government. Each Senator on the 
Banking Committee appointed one member 
of the advisory committee, and the attempts 
that have been made to impugn the motives 
of the advisory committee are resented. It 
is experiences such as this that make pri- 
vate citizens reluctant to serve the Federal 
Government in any capacity. 

In November 1956 our committee held 
hearings on the more than 180 amendments 
recommended by the Government agencies. 
In December, 1956, the advisory committee 
submitted a report covering more than 200 
different proposals. 

After carefully reviewing all of the testi- 
mony and the recommendations made by the 
Pederal agencies and the advisory commit- 
tee, the able counsel of my subcommittee, 
Don Rogers, and I prepared what I an- 
nounced to the press as a tentative bill 
which would be the basis for public hear- 


gs. 

I deliberately eliminated from the tenta- 
tive bill new policy issues and limited the 
controversial issues as far as practical to 
those which had previously been considered 
either by the Senate or the House but on 
which no final action had been taken. 

This draft was printed as a committee 
print bill, and in January and February 1957 
5 weeks of hearings were held on it. Testi- 
mony was received from the Government 
agencies, all the major financial trade asso- 
ciations, and all private individuals who re- 
quested to be heard. As a‘result of these 
hearings, the proposed bill was revised and 
amended and reported to the Senate as the 
Financial Institutions Act. 

The Senate debated the bill for a week and 
adopted further amendments before it was 
passed late in March 1957. 

There is no basis in this history to sup- 
port a charge that this is a bankers bill, It 
is true that the views of the financial in- 
dustry were solicited—it would be foolish 
not to. However, we also solicited the views 
of the Government agencies and of every 
private individual who expressed an interest 
in the legislation. And certainly the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in endorsing 
the Senate bill was speaking for the business 
interests of the Nation and not just for 
bankers. 

I do not suggest that this is a perfect bill, 
and I don’t want to imply that I agree with 
every provision in it. There is room on 
some items for honest differences of opinion, 
as was brought out in the debate in our 
committee and on the Senate floor. But on 
the whole, the bill is a constructive one and 
in the public interest. Therefore, I object 
to anyone characterizing the bill as being 
dictated by any segment of private industry. 
To make such a charge is to impugn the in- 
tegrity of every member of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and the United 
States Senate—to say nothing of our splen- 
did committee staff members who worked so 
faithfully on the technicalities involved. 

Those who make the charge that this is a 
bankers bill never mention the provisions 
that strengthen the powers of the banks’ 
supervisory authorities, To mention just a 
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few of these provisions: There is the pro- 
hibition against conflicts of interest by su- 
pervisory agency employees; the requirement 
for the disclosure of the identity of major 
stockholders; the authority to limit dividend 
payments by national banks; the strength- 
ening of the procedure for the removal of 
bank officers and directors for unsafe and 
unsound practices; the strengthening of the 
procedure to terminate FDIC insurance; the 
prohibition against political contributions by 
insured banks; and many others. These 
provisions are specifically designed to give 
the Federal agencies authority to meet mod- 
ern day problems and to better protect the 
depositors of our banks. 

It has been charged that there are a great 
number of sleepers in the bill. I can as- 
sure you that the Members of the Senate 
were not asleep when they voted for the bill, 
It was given careful consideration. 

Among items called sleepers was a provi- 
sion permitting national banks to write in- 
surance in cities of under 5,000 population. 
This statute has been on the books since 1916 
and was not changed by the Financial Insti- 
tutions Act. The extarordinary charge has 
been made that if this provision is continued 
in the law, it will put the Jobs of 200,000 in- 
surance agents in jeopardy. 

How absurd. The statute has been in op- 
eration for over 30 years, and there are only 
77 national banks writing insurance in cities 
under 5,000 population. This is just one 
example of the fantastic campaign of mis- 
representation that has been waged against 
the bill. I am happy to say that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents has 
not been misled by this accusation and has 
filed a statement with the House Banking 
and Currency Committee stating that the 
association has no objection to the present 
law. 

A great turmoil has been stirred up about 
another relatively minor provision of the bill. 
This amendment to the present statute re- 
garding the maximum rate of interest that 
may be charged by a national bank consists 
of only one sentence, as follows: “The pur- 
chase of obligations or evidences of indebted- 
ness from the actual owner thereof shall not 
for the purposes of this section, be deemed 
& loan or discount if such purchase would 
not, under the law of the State in which the 
purchasing bank is located, be deemed a 
loan or extension of credit subject to the in- 
terest or usury statutes of such State.” 

There is nothing mysterious about this 
language. It merely puts national banks on 
a par with State banks and is clearly in line 
with our desire to perpetuate a dual banking 
system. Yet it has been charged that this 
provision is “immoral” and would permit na- 
tional banks to charge 50 percent interest. 
If those who made such charges would talk 
to our State bankers and their customers, 
they would find out how wrong they are. 

It also has been charged that the bill would 
permit banks to make gifts, such as tickets 
to My Fair Lady and Cadillac automobiles, to 
their big depositors. This is really a be- 
wildering accusation, because the bill con- 
tains exactly the same language as the pres- 
ent Federal Reserve Act concerning time and 
demand deposits. The irresponsible nature 
of these charges seems to have no bounds. 

I am confident that H. R. 7026, by Rep- 
resentative Brown, which to a large extent 
is the companion bill to S. 1451, will be passed 
and differences between the House and Sen- 
ate adjusted in conference. It is construc- 
tive legislation to codify the banking laws 
60 that bankers can get easy access to the 
rules under which they operate, and it is in 
the public interest to make the Federal su- 
pervision of financial institutions more ef- 
fective while helping these institutions to 
meet the modern-day credit needs of our 
people. 

Last, but not least. this banking legisla- 
tion recognizes a vital principle of our Gov- 
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ernment—a dual banking system function- 
ing within the framework of private enter- 
prise. It contains no new encroachment of 
Federal powers over the rights of the States— 
a trend which I deplored in a speech at 
Virginia Beach last October, 

Adapting Federal laws to meet modern-day . 
demands without upsetting the delicate bal- 
ance of powers between Federal and State 
units is essential if we are to preserve the 
unique system of government fashioned by 
our Founding Fathers. 

I feel that the Financial Institutions Act 
is in keeping with that fundamental prin- 
ciple and merits the support not only of 
bankers but of all businessmen interested 
in the perpetuation of the American system 
of competitive enterprise privately financed. 


German Lobby and $125 Million War 
Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Drew Pearson 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of February 23, 1958: 

THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounpD 
BIT OF A FUROR OVER $125 MILLION 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Not even the White House staff knew ex- 
actly what the shouting was all about, but 
a recent White House meeting on paying 
$125 million to Germany for war-seized 
property broke up in a verbal free-for-all. 

Several top Government officials had been 
summoned to the White House to discuss 
what to do about paying off German firms 
whose assets were seized during World 
War II. i 

For 10 years, a free-spending German 
lobby has been pulling wires to get back 
money which, under a postwar agreement, 
the United States isn’t obligated to pay. 
The lobby even hired a prominent Illinois 
Republican, Gen. Julius Klein, founder of 
the Jewish War Veterans, to work with Hit- 
ler's former financier, Hermann Abs, in order 
to tap the United States Treasury for the 
return of German property. 

Klein is an influential gentleman with 
friends in high places. He sold Secretary 
Dulles on the phrase “sanctity of private 
property” which President Eisenhower later 
used in describing the new policy for the 
payment of German property. 

At the White House meeting. two presi- 
dential lawyers, Edward McCabe and Roemer 
McPhee, sat in for Gerald Morgan, the 
President's counsel, who couldn't attend be- 
cause of illness. The meeting was supposed 
to be strictly secret. However, this column 
can report what happened. 

Doug Dillon, former Ambassador to 
France, now Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, passed out a document marked 
“Limited Official Use.” This spelled out in 
legal language a proposal to charge Ameri- 
can taxpayers $125 million to pay off both 
American and German war claims up to 
$10,000 each. He described the proposal as 
an equitable plan arrived at after much 
hard work, and suggested that it should be 
acceptable to everyone. 

“As you know,” Dillon added, “the Cabinet 
approved this last July.” 
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Budget Director Percy Brundage Jumped 
to his feet. 

“Don't tell me what the Cabinet decided,” 
he thundered. “I was there.“ 

Forgotten promise 

Brundage, who has to find the money to 
balance the budget, bluntly announced that 
he would never agree to using public funds 
to make good these war claims. He re- 
minded Dillon that the State Department 
was apparently willing to forget about the 
United States agreement with its 17 World 
War II allies not to require reparation pay- 
Ments from Germany, but to keep German 
Property seized in the United States and 
Other allied nations in Meu of reparations. 

Andy McGuire, general counsel for the 
Foreign Claims Settlement -Commission, 
pointed out that there was $82 million in 
the war claims fund, barely enough to settle 
all American claims against Germany. 
These have been pressed by American citi- 
zens whose property in Europe was damaged 
by the war. 

McGuire, with Brundage chiming in to 
&gree urged sending a bill to Congress to 


pay off American claimants against Ger- 


many, but not German holders of war-seized 
Property. 


Port of Detroit Commission Statement on 
Reciprocal Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Port of Detroit Commission has 
adopted a policy statement in support 
of the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1955, now being con- 
sidered by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

There is no question that, with the 
Coming of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
Michigan's stake in world trade is bound 
to increase. The commission points out 
that already 1 out of every 7 workers 
in Michigan owes his livelihood to world 
trade. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include-the commission's state- 
ment at this point in the RECORD: 

Tie Porr or Derrorr COMMISSION POLICY 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE 1958 RECIPRO- 
CAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 

1955, which expires on June 30, 1958, is the 

is of our world trade policy and should 
be extended because of its many vital do- 

Mestic and international political and eco- 

Nomic effects. 

The extension of our Reciprocal Trade Act 
Program is necessary to continue and in- 
Crease our $30 billion {mport-export com- 
Modity trade business with other countries 
or the world, plus the additional billions of 
dollars of Income which accrue to our trade 
Service industries. Of further inestimable 
Value are the countless domestic industries 
Which sell all or part of their goods or sery- 
ices to the International trade businesses of 
the United States, 

The 4½ million United States jobs are 
another popular indication of the value of 
dur world trade business, Best figures avail- 
able show that 1 out of 7 workers in Michi- 
San owe their livelihood to world trade, 

World trade, to a substantial degree, has 
Superseded our aid program. The slogan, 

Trade, not ald, has now become a reality. 
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United States trade with Western Europe 
is as important today to keep these coun- 
tries from communism, as aid was imme- 
diately after World War II. By aiding these 
countries initially, we knew we were build- 
ing up their productive capacity to enable 
them to trade with us. Consistency dic- 
tates that we now continue to trade with 
them whose productive capacity we willingly 
and Knowingly helped to create. 

The, emergence of the European common 
market, beginning January 1, 1958, also 
makes it necessary for us to maintain our 
present trade program. We must have a 
liberal trade policy to negotiate with this 
marketing area having approximately the 
same population as the United States. Not 
being equipped with the proper legislative 
trade tools to negotiate with this new eco- 
nomic union would result in the loss of 
our current markets in Western Europe. 
With a proper trade program, the United 
States can realize the tremendous benefits 
that the newly formed west European eco- 
nomic union can generate. 

In addition to the above valid, well-pub- 
Heized reasons for a liberal trade policy, 
there are several less known but equally 
important ones that carry a tremendous 
weight in favor of a liberal trade policy. 
These are in the marine field in general, 
and the port field in particular. 

The prosperity of our merchant marine 
industry is also dependent on a liberal 
United States world trade policy. Our mer- 
chant marine’s annual payroll of $2 billion, 
its expenditures of $1.3 billion on goods and 
services annually, and the $3 billion allo- 
cated to its shipbullding program in the next 
few years, are an indication of the value of 
our merchant marine to our economy. 
Since world commerce constitutes a large 
portion of the business of our merchant ma- 
rine, it is important that this commerce be 

tted to move relatively freely between 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world, : 

Port activity is another large economic 
national function whose degree of prosperity 
is in direct relation to the liberality of our 
trade program. A substantial part of the 
total business of over 200 United States ports 
consists of world trade. The direct and indi- 
rect operations of our various ports is a 
multi-billion-dollar operation. The greater 
the amount of world trade flowing through 
these ports, the greater their contribution to 
the local, State, and national economies. 

Failure to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act would undoubtedly result in 
repercussions by other countries and, to some 
extent, jeopardize the self-liquidation of the 
St. Lawrence seaway because of decreased 
world trade movements, and also would re- 
tard the development of its full potential. 

Several Great Lakes ports are spending 
millions of dollars constructing port facili- 
ties in anticipation of seaway world trade. 
In order to realize the many direct and indi- 
rect benefits of world trade through these 
ports resulting from an enlightened trade 
policy, the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1955 Is necessary. 

For the above reasons we desire to extent 
our support for the extension bill now before 
Congress, with the following reservations: 

1. The extension of the bill should be for 
a long term but not less than 5 years. In 
this way, the United States can prove to the 
free world that American economic leadership 
is of a sincere and positive nature, and that 
we alm to sustain our present world custo- 
mers and acquire new ones in the competitive 
world market. 

2. Section 4, the escape clause, should be 
revised in order to function in the best inter- 
ests of our national security and economic 
well-being by agreeing to the following defini- 
tions: 

a. The term “injury” should be defined to 
limit effects attributed to imports and not to 
other domestic unrelated causes. 
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b. Duty increases from escape clause action 
should not pe made permanent. The United 
States importing industry should be given 
the right to apply for review to determine 
whether duty rate increases are still justified 
from time to time. 

e. The word “industry” should apply to 
an entire industry and not to a single pro- 
ducer or small group of producers. 

3. The point included in the present ex- 
tension bill (sec. 3 (a) (1) ) which permits the 
increase of tariff rates on the 1934 base, rather 
than the 1945 base as currently constituted, 
represents a departure from the main objec- 
tive of our reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, which is lower tariffs and freer trade 
and their numerous resultant effects, 


Egg Month Gains Further Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events here in the past 2 weeks have 
added to the gaining momentum in the 
recognition of the egg as a storehouse 
of vital food elements for good health. 

I was delighted to be able to play one 
of the leading characters in opening the 
promotional campaign to alert the 
American people of the intrinsic value 
of the egg in the human diet. It was also 
with a great deal of pride that I partook 
of this campaign since Petaluma, a city 
in the First Congressional District of 
California is world renowned as the egg 
basket of the world. 


The following editorial appeared in the 
Petaluma Argus-Courier, one of the 
leading newspapers in that area, and I 
respectfully call it to the attention of 
the membership and have it inserted in 
the Recorp at this point: 

REPRESENTATIVE SCUDDER KEYNOTES MARCH AS 
Eca MONTH 


An egg a day is the complete way for 
Americans to receive most of the minerals 
required for normal good health, Hubert B. 
Scudder, Representative from California's 
First Congressional District, which includes 
this “egg basket of the world,” told the 
House last Wednesday. The Congressman, 
in an address keynoting March as Egg 
Month, declared: “Most of the minerals 
required for normal good health are found 
in the egg, an important item in a well- 
balanced meal.“ 

House Members were told that eggs are a 
source of food and income on two-thirds of 
the farms in the United States, and that the 
poultry industry is the third most important 
source of cash income on American farms. 
They were reminded, too, that many agri- 
cultural crops are consumed in the develop- 
ment of poultry and egg production. The 
Nation's laying flock, which numbers over 
300 million head, consumes about 14 million 
tons of feed per year, a high proportion of 
which is grain. This feed has a value of 
about $1 billion. 

“While grains are supported as an agricul- 
tural crop and are purchased by the poultry- 
man, he in turn must sell on the open 
market under a free competitive system. 
He should, therefore, be encouraged in every 
manner possible to create a demand for his 
product,” Congressman Scudder emphasized, 
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The poultry industry has designated 
March as Egg Month in an all-out cam- 
paign to increase egg consumption, and 
through various advertising media is calling 
attention to the importance of eggs in the 
human diet. During this campaign a new 
word, wantedness, has been coined. 
“Wantedness" is the extra quality people see 
in things they choose to spend their money 
for—even when substitutes are available at 
no cost. The housewife must be made to 
want more eggs, more often, and in prefer- 
ence to other foods that are readily available 
to her. 

To demonstrate the why of his convic- 
tions on eggs, Congressman Scudder yester- 
day noon treated Members of the House and 
press to a “double yolker” serving of eggs, 
through the courtesy of the poultry pro- 
ducers of central California. 

And what better place to endow the egg 
with this quality of wantedness“ than here 
in Petaluma, “the world's egg basket“? 


Antichrists on Prowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans States of March 
4, 1958: 

ANTICHRISTS ON PROWL f 

A stepped-up. drive by the Soviet Com- 
munist Party against Christianity occasions 
speculation on how long it will be before 
the Kremlin masters futilely acknowledge 
that man’s finest instinct cannot be crushed. 

It would seem that Russia and her Com- 
munist puppets might have learned their 
lesson in the sanguinary uprisings by the 
Balkan peoples in quest of dignified freedom 
df expression. 

Apparently certain, though, that the Rus- 
sian peasant will more readily relinquish his 
religious instinct, the Kremlin antichrists 
relentlessly push their atheistic campaign 
throughout the Soviet states. 

Komsomol Pravda, the Young Communist 
League newspaper, declares religious holidays 
present a real danger to activities of the 
league and appeals for a war on observance 
of church festivals and holy days. 

Chernomorskaya Kommuna of Odessa de- 
mands intensification of anti-religious and 
atheistic education and indoctrination of 
workers. In the Southern Urals, Radio Oren- 
burg complains not enough lectures on 
scientific-atheistic propaganda are being 
given. 

More than 20 such lectures are given in 
Kiev, capital of Ukraine, in less than a 
month's. time. Excessive religious activity 
in that region raises grave concern among 
Communist authorities. 

Pravda Ukrainy, a Kiev Russian language 
newspaper, demands that atheistic propa- 
ganda be intensified in order to counteract 
the influence of religious sermons on certain 
unstable and poorly educated people. 

And so goes the campaign. 

Much consolation may be drawn from the 
nonviolent complexion of the drive, how- 
ever. The Communists are displaying aware- 
ness that physical persecution strengthens 
religious conviction and defeats any chance 
of reorienting the devout in the ways of 
atheism. 

On the other hand, though, the Kremlin 
forgets that, in line with the essence of 
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Christianity, ridicule and humiliation only 
fortify hallowed tenets and enhance the in- 
transigence of divine belief. 

Oligarchies relatively more powerful than 
the Russian leaders have tried through 
millennia to quench the fire of Christianity. 
What supercilious fools the Communists 
must be to think they can succeed. 


Replies From Auto Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had replies from the four automo- 
bile manufacturers to whom I wrote re- 
cently urging that they reevaluate their 
price structure in the interest of stimu- 
lating automobile production and allev- 
iating the unemployment conditions in 
Michigan. 

In addition, I urged their support of 
the proposal to repeal the Federal excise 
tax on automotive vehicles. At the 
same time, I wrote to the president of 
the United Auto Workers, Mr. Walter P. 
Reuther, pointing out that extension of 
his contract with the auto manufactur- 
ers for a period of 1 year would do much 
to create renewed business confidence 
and establish good will for subsequent 
negotiations. As yet I have received no 
reply from Mr. Reuther. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the text of the replies from 
Mr. Henry Ford II. president of Ford 
Motor Co.; Mr. H. H. Curtice, president 
of General Motors Corp.; Mr. L. L. Col- 
bert, president of Chrysler Corp., and 
Mr. George Romney, president of Amer- 
ican Motors Corp,: 

DEARBORN, MICH., March 6, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Your recent letter 
is a thoughtful appraisal of the current eco- 
nomic situation as it affects the automobile 
industry and I am glad to have had the op- 
portunity to read it and discuss it with my 
associates at Ford Motor Co. ~ 

The atmosphere of uncertainty to which 
you refer is a strong deterrent in the minds 
of many thousands of people who have the 
means to buy but who are putting off their 
buying decisions because they lack confi- 
dence in the future. Uncertainty breeds 
more uncertainty and can lead only to in- 
creasing difficulty for all segments of the 
national economy. 

We have reached a crucial point in the re- 
cession—the point where optimistic words 
are of little avail and where prompt and di- 
rect action is indicated, Repealing the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles is certainly the sort 
of action that will help to reverse the present 
unfortunate trend. This one step cannot by 
itself cure every problem, but it could pro- 
duce beneficial results for an industry which 
exerts an important influence on the entire 
American economy. 

As far as Ford Motor Co. is concerned, any 
reduction in the excise tax will be excluded 
from our charges to our dealers with the 
specific recommendation that they, in turn, 
exclude it from their charges to their custom- 
ers. 
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With regard to your suggestion for a thor- 
ough reevaluation of our prices, I want to 
assure you that the prices of our products 
are under constant study. Price reductions, 
however, cannot be made in the face of rising 
costs. In the past 10 years, for example, 
while our labor costs were rising 70 percent, 
the price of a typical Ford car was increased 
only 30 percent. 

Although it would not be appropriate for 
me to comment on your proposal to Mr. 
Reuther, I naturally would be interested to 
hear his response to this point. 

Thank you again for your expression of 
constructive interest. 

Very sincerely, 
Henry Fond II. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., 
Detroit, February 21, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I take pleasure 
in acknowledging your letter of February 17 
and attachments. I am in full agreement 
with the points you make, namely, that pub- 
lic confidence is an importantly significant 
factor as regards the business outlook; that 
assurance of a realistic and peaceful settle- 
ment of the collective bargaining issues in 
the automobile industry would strengthen 
public confidence, and, finally, that a tax 
reduction would be most helpful with re- 
spect to both the willingness and ability of 
consumers to buy. 

Iam enclosing a copy of my year-end state- 
ment and copies of two letters I have written 
to the UAW-CIO. As you will note, I spoke 
out on the first 2 of these 3 points in these 
documents. As you may be aware, I sug- 
gested an across-the-board tax reduction in 
my recent appearance before the United 
States Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly. I am confident that such a 
move would revitalize confidence on the part 
of both consumers and the business commu- 
nity. My suggestion was given excellent 
visibility by the press, as indicated in the 
enclosed brochure with excerpts from news 
articles and editorials on this subject. 

Thank you for writing to me. I appreciate 
your point of view and your evident willing- 
ness to take constructive action regarding 
these important matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. Curtice. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP., 
Detroit, February 20, 1958. 
Hon, CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
read with care and interest your thoughtful 
letter of February 17. You suggest three pro- 
grams to encourage employment: (1) A t- 
year continuation of present agreements with 
the UAW; (2) a reevaluation of automobile 
prices, and (3) the repeal of the excise taxes 
on automobiles, 

We have, of course, been studying the 
causes of the present business decline insofar 
as they are ascertainable. We believe that 
the fundamental cause of the drop in auto- 
mobile sales is the excess concentration of 
power in both industry and the union, The 
result of this excess concentration has been 
to force labor costs and consequently prices 
to such high levels that buyers are post- 
poning car purchases. 

Furthermore, in our opinion, this excess 
concentration has resulted in a lack of prod- 
uct competition with the Big Three auto- 
mobile manufacturers offering excessively 
bulky and costly vehicles, This point of 
view is expressed more fully in my recent 
statement to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, a copy of which I 
am ati = 

We believe there is considerable merit to 
your proposal that the automobile industry 
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and the UAW agree now to a continuation for 
at least 1 year of present union agreements. 
We wish to point out, however, that any such 
continuation would extend for another year 
the present inequities between American 
Motors agreements with the UAW and those 
of the Big Three. These inequities involve 
our paying higher wages and more costly 

onomic benefits and practices than do the 
Big Three. 

We have studied and restudied the pricing 
of our vehicles. We have been eager to keep 
our prices at a minimum consistent with our 
costs and the imperative need of being in the 
black. As nearly as last September, in order 
to generate more sales and employment, I 
Proposed to our automotive employees and 
their unions that we explore the possibility 
ot a $100 price rebate, This possibility could 
become an actuality if our employees, 
through their unions, would reduce our labor 
costs to Big Three levels and if, through the 
Cooperation of suppliers and dealers, we could 
generate additional volume and lower costs 
per unit. We are still awaiting a reply from 
the union to this proposal. 

We believe that the repeal of the excise 
taxes on automobiles as suggested in your 
bill would stimulate automobile sales and 
employment through the price reduction it 
Would make possible. We hope that the 
House Ways and Means Committee will act 
favorably at the earliest possible moment. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE Romner, President. 
CHRYSLER CORP., 
Detroit, Mich., February 21, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear ConcressmMan: I want to express 
sincere thanks to you for your thought- 
ful letter of February 17 and complete agree- 
Ment with the goal of stimulating business 
and employment by strengthening confi- 
dence. 

With regard to your suggestion concerning 
à reevaluation of automotive price struc- 
tures, I want to assure you that Chrysler 

. has a long-standing policy of pricing 
dur vehicles at the lowest possible level, con- 
Sistent with labor, materials, and other costs 
and our obligations to the public, our em- 
Ployees, and the people who have invested 
their money in our company. As recently 
as February 6, I reaffirmed this policy at 
Some length before the United States Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
Chaired by Senator KEFAUVER. 

Concerning automotive excise taxes, as you 

ow the automobile industry has consist- 
ently opposed the singling out of the auto- 
Mobile for a discriminatory tax burden, We 

ve never been willing to accept the con- 
cept that a product as essential to the prog- 
Tess and growth of our Nation's economy 
Should be treated the same taxwise as are 
luxury items. 

I deeply appreciate your interest in mat- 

sọ vital to the automobile industry and 
Twant to thank you again for your thoughts. 


Sincerely, 
L. L. COLBERT. 


Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial entitled Not the Answer,” from 
the Rockford Morning Star, Rockford, 
II.: 

Nor THE ANSWER 

President Eisenhower's comments at his 
press conference Thursday gave some assur- 
ance that the administration is not going to 
be pressured into a pump-priming flood the 
present economic situation does not warrant. 
The President said he doesn't believe it is 
wise to make the Federal Government the 
most important factor in efforts to defeat 
the recession. 

The President gave assurance the admin- 
istration will continue to take what it re- 
gards as reasonamle steps to spur the econo- 
my, When more action is needed, he said, it 
will be taken—and in time. In the mean- 
time, the administration is watching the 
situation and preparing for possible eventu- 
alities. 

President Eisenhower spoke as Democrats 
in Congress were pushing for revival of the 
public works administration and crash pro- 
grams to jack up the economy. Experience 
has shown that a big recovery job can't be 
done with public works. Public works didn’t 
solve our economic problems in the Roose- 
velt era. Today we have a vast Federal high- 
way program and the St. Lawrence seaway 
project underway, but they are not helping 
to reverse the business slowdown. The effect 
of such programs is to increase costs and 
boost inflation. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out, the 
Government is spending a great deal of 
money now in its §72 billion budget and some 
more Federal dollars won't provide the an- 
swer to the recession problem. He believes 
the economy has a way of steering its own 
course, which is influenced by the attitude of 
the people. 

One thing that should be kept In mind is 
that the current recession is from the highest 
peak of prosperity ever reached by the Nation. 
Compared to the early postwar years, this 
would have to be called a time of prosperity. 

Congress is well advised to be sure of the 
size of the target before firing everything in 
its arsenal at the recession now. 


Testimony of Joseph S. D’Antoni, M. D., 
President of the Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Co., Before the House Ways 


and Means Committee Hearing on Fri- 
day, March 7, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following testimony of 
Joseph S. D'Antoni: 

Testimony or JoserH S. D'ANTONI, M. D. 
PRESIDENT OF THE STANDARD FRUIT AND 
STÉAMSHIP Co., BEFORE THE House Wars 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE HEARING ON FRIDAY, 
Manch 7, 1958 
My name is Joseph S. D'Antoni. Iam pres- 

ident and chairman of the board of directors 

of the Standard Fruit and Steamship Co, 

To briefly give a résumé of this company, 

I would like to say that it began operations 

in Honduras in 1899, having been founded by 

my grandfather, my father, and two great- 
uncles. It became a corporation 33 years 
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ago, has survived 2 world wars and 2 
depressions, and now has more than 4,700 
ders. 

The company is domiciled in New Orleans 
and is primarily engaged in the production 
and purchase of bananas in four Latin 
American countries. Certain segments of our 
operations necessitate our conducting busi- 
ness in 9 foreign countries outside the con- 
tinental United States. As a banana im- 
porter we own 7 refrigerated vessels and 
have at this time 11 additional refrigerated 
vessels on charter from 2 to 20 years. We 
import into 4 ports in United States 
and maintain for marketing 2 large regional 
offices with 29 district offices east of the 
Rockies, dispersed throughout the United 
States. 

My testimony will be both specific, as re- 
gards our company, and general, as regards 
an American corporation operating outside 
the United States. 

The company which I represent imports 
more than one-fifth of all the bananas 
consumed in the United States. We obtain 
these bananas either through direct culti- 
vation of lands we own, through partici- 
pation contracts with the nationals of a 
country who own the land and to whom we 
advance moneys for the development of 
banana farms and furnish technical know-) 
how, or through outright or contract pur- 
chase from local producers. = 

We are directly concerned with and heart- 
ily endorse the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, since, regardless of 
the type of our operation, under its terms 
individual agreements have been. entered 
into between the countries in which we do 
business and the United States. Not only 
could any change in these agreements seri- 
ously affect the conduct of our business, but 
unnecessary economic problems in countries 
of Latin America can result in higher prices 
of bananas for the consuming public in this 
country. 

Let us, as an example, use Honduras, the 
country in which we have our largest opera- 
tion, with a fixed gross investment of 629 
million, In that country, we have at 
the present time under cultivation more 
than 20,000 acres, planted in bananas, citrus, 
and coconuts, employing in excess of 10,- 
000 persons. We operate 330 miles of rail- 
Toad to transport our fruit from farms to 
shipside. We maintain a wharf extending 
over 1,200 feet into the Caribbean for un- 
loading United States manufactured ma- 
chinery and goods, and loading ocean-going 
vessels with our own agricultural products 
and hardwoods of Honduras produced by 
others and exported primarily to the United 
States. We use tremendous amounts of ag- 
ricultural machinery and implements, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, and other products re- 
lated to a “central” type of agricultural en- 
terprise of the magnitude of ours. More 
than 95-percent dollar volume of the equip- 
ment mentioned above is manufactured in 
the United States. 

Last year, we bought in excess of $9 mil- 
lion in equipment and materials from United 
States manufacturers located in 39 of the 
48 States. These included such a variety of 
items as 8 million plastic tags from Yakima, 
Wash., to $45,000 worth of machetes from 
Collinsville, Conn., and $35,000 worth of files 
to keep them sharp from Providence, R. I. 
A complete tabulation of all purchases in 
excess of $10,000 during the year 1955 show- 
ing manufacturer, location, wide diversity of 
Product, and expenditure was prepared in 
March 1956 for another purpose. Since it 
Was appropriate to this testimony it is at- 
tached as appendix A, while a partial list of 
typical products purchased from various 
States in 1957 is attached as appendix B. 

Completely apart from this, in 1957 our 
steamships made 272 voyages and purchases 
of ship stores totaled well over $1 million, 
Most of these purchases were made from 
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small business houses in New York, Charles- 
ton, and New Orleans. My object in pointing 
out these facts in such detail is to convey 
to you the thought that we, a relatively small 
company, are merely an example of the 
direct importance of overseas sales to thou- 
sands of United States businesses, large and 
small, 

Our company operates in Honduras under 
an agricultural concession granted us many 
years ago. The Reciprocal Trade Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Honduras 
strengthens the validity of this concession. 
The failure of the Congress of the United 
States to renew the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act could jeopardize these conces- 
sions and encourage the levy of tariffs against 
the equipment and materials we must bring 
into Honduras. Such a turn of events would 
then demand a reexamination by us of the 
relative economic merits of machinery man- 
ufactured elsewhere than in the United 
States. To date, existing treaties have al- 
lowed United States-made goods to remain 
competitive, but failure to renew the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act would un- 
questionably develop unnecessary competi- 
tion from goods manufactured in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

It is noteworthy that one of the largest 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery in 
the United States has made the statement 
that 35 percent of its production is sold 
overseas. A good part of our agricultural 
machinery in Latin America is purchased 
from this firm. The loss of any part of such 
a market could cause substantial dislocation 
to industry and labor in the United States. 

Another aspect of our company’s particu- 
Jar problem is that in operating our fleet of 
steamships to carry bananas from producing 
areas into the United States, these steamers 
carry substantial tonnages of cargo south- 
bound—over 85,000 tons of cargo in 1957— 
which helps reduce the cost of steamship 
operations. If these tonnages are reduced 
due to elimination of tariff concessions 
granted to goods manufactured in the United 
States, our transportation costs will rise 
correspondingly and this rise will be re- 
flected in the selling price of our fruit to con- 
sumers in this country. 

I would not wish anyone to interpret my 
statement as meaning that a failure to re- 
new the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
would put the Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. out of business, It definitely 
would not. But it undoubtedly would re- 
sult in increased costs for us, and these costs 
eventually would have to be passed on to 
American taxpayers in the form of higher 
prices for the fruit we bring here. 

Up to this point I have dwelt only on the 
effects of the reciprocal trade bill as it affects 
the United States buying public, the econ- 
omies of our good neighbors to the south, 
and employment of United States labor. 
The final implication and its most serious 
one is the position of the United States in 
maintaining world peace. 

It is an accepted fact that the prestige 
of the United States in matters military 
and scientific has suffered substantially as 
the result of Soviet advances in recent 
months. Too much has already been written 
and spoken on this subject for me to have 
to explain its significance. 

We do, however, tend to take comfort in 
the fact that we enjoy such a predominant 
lead in economic strength that we will never 
be overtaken. Does the concept of great 
economic strength prevail in an era of divide 
and conquer when the ingredient of atomic 
warheads is added? True, Soviet industry is 
being protrayed to us as producing only a 
Traction of the consumer goods that we in 
this country produce, and of a type and in a 
fashion that refiects almost incredible in- 
eMciency, but gentlemen, can we afford to 
walt for Russia's economy to sink into a 
mioress of inefficiency, and be rudely awak- 
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ened one day to the fact that the Russians 
have done in this field what they did in the 
fields of science and military achievement? 
We as a country, have not profited by the 
experiences that led us into World Wars I 
and II. Already reports of recession are being 
used by protectionists as a false premise in 
defense of their cause. They say: “Why 
have reciprocal trade when 5 million people 
are unemployed in the United States?" 

It is a matter of record that the Russians 
have developed more than economic beach- 
heads throughout the world. We see daily 
evidence of Russian trade commissions hard 
at work developing trade in Latin American 
countries. High government officials of these 
countries have stated publicly that com- 
munism has already become a menace in 
their countries. We speak of peace but 
invariably find ourselves at war to achieve 
it. This war, whether cold or actual, is not 
5,000 miles away, but is in our backyard, and 
the strongest defense we can begin providing 
now is the picture of a balanced and potent 
free economy in action—an economy that 
provides a high standard of living for our- 
selves and our allies throughout the world. 
What we are taught and teach as our free 
and democratic system is, in effect, our 
“ultimate weapon.” 

APPENDIX A 
Purchases made by home office in 1955 from 
vendors supplying in excess of $10,000 
Aidmon Bottle & Supply’ Co., 

Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., bot- 
$10, 694. 54 
Ardco Manufacturing Co., Jer- 

sey City, N. J., locomotive 


19, 496. 00 
25, 277. 24 
10, 858. 80 


Orleans, La., fertilizer..... 
American Brake Shoe Co., New 
York City, car wheels 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., cast iron 
pipe and fitting 
American Can Co., New York 
CROPS CRUG lac siete bene 
American Creosote Works, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., creosoted 
pilin 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa.. crowns and bottles. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
New York City, locomotive 


12, 201.19 
72, 757. 83 


13, 749. 66 
115, 281. 00 


15, 556. 77 


La, sodium bisul- 


15, 457. 82 
34, 996. 50 
15, 077. 46 


Brown & Sites Co., Inc., New 
York City, locomotive parts. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., soap and toilet 
ieee yaa eee 78, 976. 98 
cago, III., malt 87. 327. 00 
Cordeleria Modelo, S. A., Mer- 
ida, Mexico, banana twine 
and rope 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., crowns and 
filler 
Cudahy Packing Co., New Or- 


41, 033. 87 


83, 772. 56 
11, 513. 78 


Continental Can Co., New York 
City, polyethylene, cello- 
PHANG -uscisse =) 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
II., diesel engines-tractor 
PASE soso oscar esha 

G. H. Charbonnet & Son, Inc., 
New Orleans, La,, dry goods, 


95, 167. 80 


67, 143. 03 


16, 344. 85 


Forest, N. C., polyethylene 
c nie AR 
Esso Standard Oil Co., New 
York and New Orleans, fuel 
Gb cele ee Sere es: ~--« 2,075, 605. 83 


159, 744. 49 
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Purchases made by home office in 1955 from 
vendors supplying in excess of $10,000— 
Continued 

Extruders, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif., polyethylene tubing 

Fleischmann Malting Co., Chi- 


$55, 269. 35 


42, 026. 96 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., malt 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta and New Orleans, bags 
and polyethylene tubing 
Grace Chemical Co., Memphis, 
A ten can se woumee 


58, 990, 27 


67, 168. 10 
300, 245. 19 ` 


J. 27, 109. 04 
General Electric Supply Co., 
New Orleans, La., electrical 
ATT 
Hardie Manufacturing Co,, 
Hudson, Mich., spray pumps 
T 
Tilinois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, 
III., brewer's corn flakes. . 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City, engines, pumps, parts. 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 


13, 597. 55 


26, 347. 44 
73, 264. 00 
135, 110. 69 
37, 931. 40 
54, 605. 06 


Kieckhefer Container 
Camden, N. J., cartons.. = 


79, 390. 22 
R. G. Lafaye Co,, New Orleans, 

La., tomato paste, seafoods.. 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., 


23, 317. 92 


22, 983. 72 


ham, Ala., lime 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New 
Orleans, La., cement 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., New 
Orleans, La., lubricating oil 


11, 243. 75 
20, 958. 50 


= 


22, 728. 19 
Meyer Mig. Co., 

Cudahy, Wis., bottle washer 

parts 
National 


12, 792. 52 


Iowa, “oatmeal- 


19, 487. 50 
23, 552, 96 


Nestle’s Products, Inc, New 
York City, milk and candy 28, 621. 86 
Nicholson File Co., Providence 


21, 475, 33 
33, 635. 07 
53,073 45 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, bottles 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


po) 
O. T. Patterson Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La., hardware and 
irn A ANE N 
Paul, Rice & Levy, New Orleans, 
La., ship supplies 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp., 
New York City, copper sul- 
phate 
Quaker Oats Pan-American, 
pa New York City, oatmeal, 


36, 777. 65 
19, 947.32 


1, 291, 764. 90 


21, 356. 22 


T 29, 080. 98 


39, 977. 52 
Standard Supply & Hardware 
Co., New Orleans, La., hard- 
ware and supplies 
St. Clair Lime Co., Oklahoma 


34, 438. 68 


17, 881. 25 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd., 


88, 571. 55 


20, 970, 65 
The Texas Co., New Orleans, 
La., lubricating oil and 
CC AA 
Utley Paint Co., New e 
La., paints, eto 


75, 969. 53 
11, 307. 18 
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Purchases made by home office in 1955 from 
vendors supplying in excess of $10,000— 
Continued 


Lat, bags, et. $11, 174. 51 
Van Der Horst Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Olean, N. Y., cylinder 
liners restandardized___.._ 12, 423, 71 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New 
York City, Vancide PEPS__. 37, 602. 00 
Visking Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind., polyethylene tubing... 234, 448.91 
Wholesale Market, New Orleans, 
e || NGOS OIE OL 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., hardware 
and supplies 23, 778. 09 
utheast Supply Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C., ships’ supplies 66, 092. 78 
6. 375. 039. 93 


(Prepared by purchasing and accounting 

departments, Mar. 16, 1956.) 
APPENDIX B 
s STATE AND TYPICAL PRODUCT 

Alabama: Agricultural lime, valves, hatch- 
ery supplies. 

Arizona: Water filters. 

Arkansas: Agricultural lime. 

California: Canned fish, polyethylene plas- 
tic sheets, hops. 

Colorado: Porcelain products, rat poison. 

Connecticut: Machetes axes and shovels, 
hardware. 

Delaware: Paint, chemicals. 
en Citrus wrapping and packing ma- 


Georgia: Brewery machinery, polyethylene 
Plastic sheet, textiles and thread. 
Idaho: Hops. 
Illinois: Farm machinery, dietetic foods, 
engines, bottles, brewers flakes. 
eens: Soft drink supplies, pharmaceu- 
als. 
P Iowa: Locomotive parts, machinery parts, 
Kansas: Aircraft and parts. 
Kentucky: Cigarettes, soap machinery. 
Louisiana: Orchard spray oll, fertilizer, 
salt. containers. 
ê: Canned sardines. 
Maryland: Bottle closures, toiletries and 
Cosmetics. 


CS. 
Massachusetts: Packaging machinery. 
Michigan: Motor trucks, pharmaceuticals, 
way motor cars. 
Nnesota: Railway motor cars, engines, 
dairy food. 
Mississippi: Crates, disinfectants. 
m uri: Brewery machinery, veterinary 
edicines, beverage dispensers, 
N AR 
ebraska; Bre 
Névaja. Ee See 
New Hampshire. 
ridd Jersey: Cartons, bottles, pharmaceu- 
Cals, polyethylene plastic sheets. 
New Mexico. 7 
New York: Textiles, battery goods, clothing, 
per sulphate, ` 
i North Carolina: Packaging materials, to- 


+ North Dakota. i 
bene? Polyethylene plastic sheets, Jeeps, 
tles, foundry products. 
Oklahoma; Agricultural lime. 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania: Pharmaceuticals, machinery 
bottle closures, locomotives. 
e Island: Files. 
uth Carolina; Oil mill supplies. 
Tenth Dakota, 
apples Gasoline lanters, urea, saddlery 
wee Copper sulphate, mules, chemicals. 


ah: Dat t 
Vermont ry bottling supplies, 


Virginia: Baked goods 
Washington: Plastic tags. 
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West Virginia: Laundry supplies. 

Wisconsin: Malt, machinery, locks and 
hardware, cleaning materiais. 

Wyoming. 


Address of Mr. Wade W. Hollowell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion is today recognized as one of the 
outstanding organizations in the coun- 
try, dedicated to the sound development 
of our water resources, 

A great deal of the credit for the fine 
record of this organization should go to 
its recent president, Mr. Wade W. Hol- 
lowell, of Greenville, Miss. Mr. Hollo- 
well, now chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, had a very successful year in 
stimulating constructive activity in this 
great organization. 

All of the people of the Mississippi 
Valley are indebted to his efforts toward 
the constructive development of our nat- 
ural resources. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Hollowell's address as 
president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation made at the annual convention 
of the organization in St. Louis on Feb- 
ruary 10. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY W. W. HOLLOWELL, PRESIDENT, 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, BEFORE 
THE 39TH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, Sr. Lovis, 
Mo., Fesrvary 10-11, 1958 
This report will deal hut very briefly with 

the activities of the last year, for we have 
prepared a little booklet to be distributed 
amongst our membership reflecting the prog- 
ress made and the accomplishments of the 
association either by its own efforts or along 
with many other forces interested in water 
resource development in relation to the 
platform which you adopted at the annual 
meeting last year. 

I would like to mention; however, a few 
matters not mentioned in the report. Dur- 
ing the last year either your chairman of 
the board or your president were able to 
meet in every area of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, including the entire Missouri 
Basin from Kansas City, North, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Shreveport, and Little 
Rock. Your president was represented by 
one of our senior staff members in a meeting 
in St. Louis and in the Ohio Valley. It is 
self-evident that the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation more strongly represents all elements 
of water resource interests in the Great 
Mississippi Basin than ever before and the 
results of the past year are convincing evi- 
dence of the need for one organization as 
this one, representing transportation, navi- 
gation, flood.control, conservation, pollution, 
and industrial development to serve as a 
clearinghouse and a catalyst for all of those 
organizations specifically devoted to the in- 
terest of only one of these phases of water- 
resource development. 

During the past year a Mississippi Valley 
Association office was opened for the first 
time in Kansas City because of the problems 
in lower Missouri area. 

In my meeting with the directors through 
the various districts I feel I am safe in saying 
that the association Is strong. 
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Added emphasis has been placed on water 
pollution and industrial development dur- 
ing the past year at the request of the mem- 
bership and am happy to report that progress 
is being made in the organization of a water 
pollution committee aimed toward develop- 
ment of a concern on the part of govern- . 
ments, States, municipalities, and industries 
on the importance of protecting the streams 
which the American people have so devotedly 
controlled for useful purposes. s 

The future of the valley association holds 
many challenges. Let me begin by mention- 
ing the challenges presented to the water- 
transportation industry. As a believer in 
private enterprise and the need for the profit 
motive for total development of our econ- 
omy, I have admired for many years the 
development of the transportation system on 
our waterways, even in the face of govern- 
mental owned or governmental subsidized 
karge lines. As evidence of the strength of 
the profit system we have today a fine system 
of water transportation for all commodities, 
such system has about even the largest Gov- 
ernment-owned organization. The threats to 
this industry are great. There seems to be 
a trend toward discounting the philosophy 
of our Nation's founders. Thomas Jeffer- 
son left as one of his endowments a philoso- 
phy that the waterways system of America 
are free for the use of all Americans so long 
as the rights of each user is respected by the 
other. Thomas Jefferson specifically with 
his farsighted vision appealed against the 
imposition of any type of tolls on other than 
manmade water systems. Now the water- 
transportation industry, as a successful result 
of private enterprise, is faced during the 
year with very direct threats; namely, the 
imposition of tolls and user charges on our 
waterways. At the urging of other modes of 
transportation which have not been able to 
settle their own differences and which have 
become enmeshed in a tangle of government- 
al controls and interferences, would now 
like to see controls imposed on those whom 
they believe to be their competitors, despite 
the economic impact. I do not propose to 
debate the issue, but I take sides and say 
this is a challenge which you as members 
of the Mississippi Valley Association must 
meet because it is a direct threat to all of 
our waterways projects. 

The theoretical philosophers would have 
us believe that because the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has been so successful, the Mis- 
souri Basin can only succeed economically 
through the imposition of bureaucratic con- 
trol of the Missouri Basin. The basin de- 
velopments successfully were accomplished 
by concerted effort on the part of all in- 
terests, both private and governmental on 
the basic premise that the waters of the 
Missouri should be and are being controlled; 
first, for flood control; second, for naviga- 


, tion; third, for soil conservation; and finally 


for incidental power generation. We are 
being beselged by those whose philosophy 
approves governmental ownership for all of 
our economy, including the generation of 
electric power as the primary purpose of 
stream control. As the Missouri Basin goes 
on this Government power question, so will 
go the rest of the Nation. I challenge the 
members of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion and all interested in the free-enterprise 
system of the Nation to make every effort to 
refute the false premises of the Govern- 
ment power people and to defeat in the 
Congress all efforts to change the basic 
philosophy under which that great system on 
the Missouri River has been developed in 


the last 15 years, 


Along with this objective of Government 
power proponents there is an effort to dis- 
credit and relieve the civil functions from 
the Corps of Army Engineers as an efficient, 
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proven nonpolitical corps training career 
engineers, the Mississippi Valley Association 
has an obligation to preserve the function 
of the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Since I became a man at the age of 21, 
America has been in one crisis, out of that 
crisis into another one. The latest crisis 
to stampede America has been the sputnik. 
Without discounting the importance of the 
Sputnik, because I am not professionally 
qualified to do so, I do know that in some 
quarters we are stampeded to expend all 
funds for the protection against external 
threats at the expense of a strong American 
economy. It is readily apparent that dollar 
economies will have to be made. We know 
that we must spend two times as much on a 
dam in 1959 as the dam would have cost in 
1949, and we do know that the inflation of 
our dollar, particularly the inflation of our 
labor dollar, has caused a great deal of this 
increased cost, It is a challenge to this as- 
eociation and others like it that the strength 
of middie America be maintained and that 
strength includes the protection of our cities 
and States from flood and erosion and the 
development of proper navigable channels 
to tap the Nation’s resources still untapped 
because of the need for water, but it is fur- 
ther a challenge that this be done as eco- 
nomically as possible with a curb on in- 
Ha ted prices; further, that new starts be 
limited to the expenditure of those dollars 
vital to the economic and commercial well- 
being of the areas affected. As patriotic and 
trained water resource interests we must 
distinguish between what is good for the 
Nation versus what is good only for the 
interests of a very few in order to conserve 
dollars. Our platform prologue is still ap- 
plicable: Let's keep the Mississippi Valley 
the greatest in the world.” 

The program of the Missisippl Valley As- 
sociation has traditionally been limited to 
the endorsement of projects that show a 
high ratio of benefits to cost. Careful 
scrutiny has always been exercised to main- 
tain the absolute integrity of the associa- 
tion's platform, 

The present state of world and domestic 
affairs makes it particularly imperative that 
all projects be even more carefully screened, 
that each one can be justified as an invest- 
ment in the future welfare of the valley 
and the Nation, and of importance to na- 
tional security. This platform has been 
prepared with these standards constantly in 
mind. 

Along this line it is up to each one of us 
to support our representatives in the halls 
of Congress against the encroachment of 
their authority by an appointed Budget 
Bureau, a further evidence of the trend to- 
ward rule by appointed bureaucrats rather 
than by elected representatives. We are 
losing sight of the checks and balances in- 
tended by our Constitution in this and 
many other fields. From these remarks it 
is apparent there are great challenges alfect- 
ing all America tndicating a need for the 
leadership of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion in water resource development. 

I am certain that my successors in office 
will accept these challenges. 

This has been a great year and a wonder- 
ful experience to be associated with the 
members of our executive committee and 
with the tremendous staff members who 
carry on the day-to-day work of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association. To them I 
would like to say thank you and to the 
membership as a whole I should like to give 
my best salute for the cooperation and 
judgment in the matters in which we have 
been so vitally interested in the past year, 
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The Turn of the Thumbscrews 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9 the Sunday Star, a North Side Chicago 
newspaper, edited and published by Leo 
Lerner, Herrick award winner, contained 
in his famous The First Column a most 
provocative article entitled The Turn 
of the Thumbscrews.” The explosively 
dynamic Mr. Lerner, one of the most 
picturesque and beloved persons in the 
newspaper business, has endeared him- 
self to the reading public by his positive 
stance against inhumanity, injustice, and 
abuses in all branches of government. 
It is with pride and pleasure that I pre- 
sent his latest column, as follows: 

THE First CoLUMN—THE TURN OF THE 
‘THUMBSCREWS 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 

Did you ever write something explaining 
how you feel about a certain subject and 
then want to write more because you feel 
you have not explained it properly? 

That is how I feel about my last column 
on foreign aid, as it related to our China 
policy and the possible deportation of Hsuan 
Wel, whom we are trying to hand back to 
Chiang Kai-shek to feed to a hungry firing 
squad. 

A letter from a reader, unsigned, said last 
week that I am a terribly prejudiced man. 
The writer of the letter objected to my stand 
in favor of paroling Nathan Leopold and then 
accused me of prejudice. 

Well, I do admit to a prejudice—in favor 
of any underdog, One of the things I hate 
to see is overpunishment, no matter for 
whom. And of course, if a man hates any- 
thing, even sométhing unjust, he can be 
accused of having a prejudice, even if it's 
against something bad. If all prejudice is 
alike, I must plead guilty. 

Mr. Wei is not a Nathan Leopold, but is a 
Chinese, and here I find myself appalled by 
the fact that the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Department said the other day to 
Congressman Smezr R. Yates that they will 
proceed to make all possible efforts to de- 
port him if the Congressman’s private bill 
to save Wel fails. 

It just doesn't happen to make any sense 
to me to deport a human being to death. 

I would feel the same way about any hu- 
man being who finds himself in a tough 
spot, I say to the anonymous letterwriter 
who accuses me, and I am not ashamed to 
say that it makes no more sense to turn the 
thumbscrews on a man than it does to put 
good money after bad. 

I wish that we would stop being unreal 
about what we are doing with our foreign 
aid, At one time it seemed like a good idea 
to support the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, As time went on, this idea became 
less and less real, but we are still doing it. 

Mr, Dulles once used the expression “un- 
leash Chiang” in a speech, suggesting that 
we were holding the hound in check, but at 
the same time admitting he was our dog. 
75 can't unleash a dog unless you have the 

ey. 

Today that idea is not only foolish but 
extremely silly. And worse is the fact that 
Chiang is posed in a hopeless position where 
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he hangs on by our feeding and whatever 
dignity he can get out of being our pup. 

Mr. Wet, who spoke against him and then 
asked us for asylum, is quite likely to be 
shot in the back of the head, not so much 
because Chiang is determined to do it and 
this can be proved, but on the utterly in- 
evitable conclusion that a ruthless dictator 
frustrated at home cannot be prevented from 
taking out his wrath on the nearest object of 
his disaffection. 

The position of the United States Govern- 
ment is almost as bad as Mr. Chiang’s. He 
that keeps a mad dog can become one. 
Rabidity is highly contagious. We won't 
bite Mr. Wei ourselves, but, having billions 
of dollars invested in Chiang, we will feed 
him a live human being because we are as 
frustrated as he is. We have so much re- 
spect for our dough, we can’t think straight. 

And here is where we come to the rest of 
the foreign aid program. The one thing in 
this life a man or a nation must try to do 
is to keep out of the company of criminals 
and lechers. The United States of America 
is not succeeding in this. 

And yet, through some subtle process that 
goes with abandoning our principlés, we 
have come to the place where most of our 
allies are some kind of hounds, from oil 
lechers to Fascists, from quasi-Communists 
to real Reds. There are only a handful of 
decent countries in the whole foreign aid 
program, so low have we fallen. 

Before you get me wrong, I'm still for 
technical and economic aid, but I think we 
ought to be more realistic, honest, and prac- 
tical about it. We should openly recognize 
the kind of people with whom we are doing 
business. 

We should say to them, “We want fair 
elections in your countries or no help.” 

Or, “Every piece of American goods should 
be marked ‘from your friends in the U. S. A“ 

Or, “If you touch a hair on the head of a 
man we return to you, now or ever after, we 
are through with you forever because we 
never forget an injustice, even to one man.” 

Or, “If any of this money goes into graft 
or corruption you are through.” 

Since we are openly handing out money 
to get friends, let’s at least make them 
friends, even if they are bought ones, and 
not dull our palms with entertainment of 
unfledged comrades, on the right or the left. 

It is sad and sickening that we have done 
so much dirt to our friends among the de- 
cent governments, while we make love to the 
least admirable. For instance, we brought 
on the whole Nasser cycle by mistreating 
Britain at the time of the Suez. All of & 
sudden we got a jitter of morals, although 
we have had no scruples about people like 
Generalissimo Franco or the Chinese island 
'gissimo. 

We never really made any good effort to 
help the Hungarians in their revolutlon, and 
we even abandoned the refugees. 

The only decent democracy in the Middle 
East, Israel, is not allowed by us to have 
arms to defend herself in an increasingly 
menacing situation, 

France needs our help and sympathy, not 

& pushing around and American neutralism- 
We won't stand for any neutralism from her, 
why should be tread so lightly when she 
needs help so desperately? 
- The world grows more complicated and 
our thinking grows more muddy. We have 
siid a long distance downward because the 
sliding is so gradual we now take for granted 
that which 10 years ago would have horrified 
us. 

It is never too late to go back to clear and 
sharp thinking and a moral foreign policy: 
which includes the best slogan I know. 
“Honesty is the best policy.” 
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The Right Way To Give Economic Assist- 
ance Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following portion of a report 
on our mutual security program in Libya 
by Mr. Marcus J. Gordon, who is director 
of our United States economic assistance 
Mission there. Mr. Gordon's testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
illustrates vividly that we get more credit 
and good will for our aid if we do not try 

hard, and too obviously, to get credit. 
So often it is easier to give aid than it is 
to help other peoples help themselves: 

We are trying a variety of approaches in 
our Libyan projects, in order to obtain a 
Maximum of development activity at a min- 
imum cost. Some of our assistance Is on a 
Self-help basis. In the early stages of our 
Program, we were persuaded that every man 
must receive a full day's wage for any work 
he was induced to do. Because of poverty, 
Malnutrition (and perhaps tradition) it was 

- felt that things must be done for the people, 
rather than on the basis of helping them to 
help themselves. However, we determined 
that it was important in all cases to require 
People who were to benefit from a project or 
activity to invest something in it. This 
Concept was accepted slowly at first but has 
Now gained widespread appreciation. More 
than 100 old Roman cisterns have been 


Cleaned and thousands of cubic yards of - 


farth dikes constructed on a self-help basis. 

re than 1,000 individual farmers are en- 
Baged in improvements using tools which 
We lend them, and in accordance with tech- 
nical instructions given. Three communi- 
ties are providing the labor for the con- 
Struction of elementary schools. Our big 
Problem has become lack of technical per- 
Sonnel to respond to the numerous applica- 
tions for self-help assistance. ,We have re- 


sared about 2.000 applications from 
eee and tribes who will provide the 
r 


to clean their cisterns, if we will give 
technical advice and furnish cement, This 
has been an interesting experience in human 
Telations, We have found without exception 
t the people are prouder of their im- 
Provements when they have had to make a 
Substantial effort, and that they have a 
er regard for us when we do things 
With them rather than for them. A shiek 
Print “Thanks to America“ on the wet 
t nt of a cistern when he has had to 
oes his own labor, 
benership of the cistern may be in doubt, 
ut he will not likely do so if he has been 
Paid in full for the job. 
© are also trying various forms of in- 
entive payment plans to induce farmers 
and communities to undertake improve- 
ments such as terrace and dike construction, 
8 Planting, developing small irrigation 
ystems from springs, etc. In some in- 
Stances this has taken the form of token 
“ash payments. In other instances we have 
Used surplus wheat. In still others we have 
Rara a combination of the two. The results 
ve been excellent, 
The Libyan Government has given consid- 
rable publicity to the American aid pro- 
A report was issued by the Govern- 
ment about 6 months ago entitled Accom- 
“4 ents of the Libyan Government Eco- 
omic Development Program Made Possible 


even though the 
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by American Aid.” It was not a journalis- 
tic model, but it does give a factual account 
of everything that had been done and was 
underway at that time, financed by our 
assistance. It has received wide distribution 
in Libya both in the English and Arabic 
languages. All Government officials, schools, 
and libraries have received copies. Also the 
report was run serially in the principal news- 
papers of Libya, 


Cancer Fight Mounted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Congress 
to the cancer detection program pro- 
moted by the West Point Manufacturing 
Co. in Alabama’s Chattahoochee Valley. 

This drive, aimed at getting people to 
see films and read literature on how can- 
cer may be detected, is one of the most 
comprehensive programs a private com- 
pany has ever undertaken in the cancer 
field, according to the American Cancer 
Society. À 

The West Point Manufacturing Co. and 
the thousands of citizens in Lanett, 
Shawmutt, Langdale, Fairfax, and River- 
view who are assisting in this drive are 
to be commended. 

The following editorial from the An- 
niston (Ala.) Star, March 4, 1958, de- 
scribes the cancer detection program 
underway in my district: 

Cancer FiGHTtT MOUNTED 

Operating 10 textile mills in 5 Alabama 
communities strung along the Chattahoo- 
chee River, the West Point Manufacturing 
Co. hardly can hope to escape union labor's 
customary charge of paternalism where one 
industry dominates the economy of a given 
area, 

But if West Point Manufacturing’s em- 
ployee relations are fatherly, the kind of 
person anyone familiar with its policies 
would picture is a kind and helpful man, 
The valley towns are widely acclaimed for 
their modern facilities, cleanliness, and good 
order. 

And they've gotten in the news again just 
recently by reason of a unique campaign 
West Point Manufacturing currently is wag- 
ing. 

The Wall Street Journal of last Wednesday 
carried a front page story telling of an 
incessant sales pitch via radio, TV, and news- 
papers that is being directed at residents 
here in this charming valley, meaning the 
Lanett-West Point region. 

The article hastens to point out, however, 
that the effort is being put forth, not to sell 
any consumer goods, but to cut down on 
cancer’s toll among 7,500 workers and their 
Tamilies, 

Described by the American Cancer Society 

s one of the most comprehensive efforts a 
private company has ever made in the cancer 
field, the alm is to get adults—especially 
those over 35—to witness two films on early 
detection of cancer, to read some pamphlets 
on cancer's seven danger signals, and to visit 
their doctors if they have any of the signs. 

It seems that on one particular day that 
the movie was shown in 4 local theaters, 900 
persons saw it, and soon after, 6 of that total 
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had successful operations to remove malig- 
nant growths, 

The reporter for the Journal quotes Joe 
Lanier, president of West Point Manufac- 
turing, as modestly saying: “What we are 
doing here might not be practical for some 
companies in other places.“ 

This observation errs on the side of over- 
caution, we believe. For clearly the tech- 
niques being used to curb cancer in the 
Chattahoochee Valley could be adapted ta 
other localities. And the cost to sponsoring 
firms would not be great, Mr. Lanier having 
estimated the out of pocket outlay by his 
company at less than 6500. 


; Serious Problems of the Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past 20 years the 
problems of our senior citizens have 
properly become the subject of consider- 
able legislation both on the State and 
Federal Government level. 

We now have a Federal social security 
retirement program as well as other 
retirement systems covering selected 
groups of workers. It is serving a good 
purpose to the extent it has been 
developed. 

With the number of our elder citi- 
zens—those over 65 years of age—in- 
creasing at the rate of 500,000 a year it 
is time we took stock of our present 
retirement program. There are many 
thousands of our senior citizens who are 
still not receiving the care they should 
have under our high American standards. 

Many of our magazine and newspaper 
publishers are now asking questions 
about our plans for improving the declin- 
ing years of our citizens. Such an inquiry 
is an editorial from the Vancouver. 
Wash., Daily Columbian which I ask to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

SERIOUS PROBLEMS or THE AGING 

The public is becoming more and more 
aware of the problems of the aging as a 
growing percentage of the population reach 
advanced years. It is well that this under- 
standing becomes widespread because the 
problem is getting more difficult and com- 
plex all the time. 

In just half a century, the aged in this 
Nation have increased fivefold. At the 
turn of the century there were only 3 mil- 
lion Americans 65 years of age or more. 
Today the estimate is 15 million: Hy 1975 
the total is expected to rise to 20 million. 
The number increases by one-half million 
a year, or about 2.000 a day. 

To accommodate the large numbers of 
those of advance years who need continuing 
care, the country has 25,000 nursing homes. 
It is estimated that these establishments 
house 450,000 patients, with an average age 
of 80 years, 

To improve care for the aged will require 
a coordination of public and private pro- 
grams, Some 7 million now receive benefits 
under the social security retirement pro- 
gram but a great number are on public as- 
sistance. Nursing homes are expensive and 
oftentimes overcrowded. 
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Persons over 65 have a high hospital ad- 
mission rate and also stay in hospitals longer 
than younger persons. And, relatively few 
older persons are protected by health insur- 
ance. 

These are some of the many facets of the 
problem. We must have a clear understand- 
ing of them before we can find the answers, 


Reciprocal Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 195$ 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the reciprocal trade bill I am 
introducing today is the only reciprocal 
trade bill before Congress at this time. 
My bill will promote an increase in for- 
eign trade on a truly reciprocal basis. 

The following is an analysis of my bill 
which I believe an overwhelming major- 
ity of this Congress can support: 

SECTIONAL SUMMARY 


This bill spells out a declaration that the 
Congress seeks to restore reciprocal, mutually 
advantageous trade with friendly foreign na- 
tions in a manner which is consistent with 
a sound domestic economy, in harmony with 
broad aspects of our foreign trade policy, and 
also protects domestic agriculture, industry, 
and labor and benfits our national security, 
Section 360 of the bill continues in effect 
existing rates of duty, including rates estab- 
lished by trade agreements. Even though 
existing trade agreements be cancelled, there 
would be no automatic increase of such rates. 

Section 361; The Tariff Commission is re- 
named and designated as the legislative 
agency to carry out the policy of the Con- 
gress. There is vested in it additional powers 
to carry out its duties as the legislative agent 
to whom the Congress has delegated the task 
of administering the provisions of the bill. 
The name of the Tariff Commission is 
changed to the Foreign Trade Board and the 
present Tarif Commissioners continue to 
be members of the Board, 

This section of the bill also provides that 
the number of members of the Board shall 
be increased to seven and that members 
hereafter appointed to the Board shall be 
removable from office only by the Congress. 

Section 362: This section sets out duties 
to be performed by the Board in carrying out 
the general principles of the bill so as to 
vest in the Board full responsibility to pro- 
vide information by which the President 
shall be guided in negotiating trade agree- 
ments. 

This section also establishes criteria by 
which the Board may determine whether a 
trade agreement would be reciprocal and 
beneficial to the United States and a foreign 
country. It also describes types of discriml- 
nations against the commerce of the United 
States. 

This section further provides that the 
Board, rather than an executive department 
agency, shall prepare a list of items on which 
it is proposed to negotiate a trade agreement 
with a foreign country. 


Section 363 directs the Board to advise the 


President as to the extent to which duties 
and other import restrictions applied by for- 
eign countries affect exports from the United 
States, 

Section 364: This section establishes the 
Principle that trade agreements shall be con- 
cluded on a bilateral basis with a foreign 
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government as to any or all items of mer- 
chandise for which each foreign government 
is a principal supplier to the United States. 

This section also utilizes provisions of ex- 
isting law, modified in some respects, requir- 
ing public hearings to be held in connection 
with items which are intended to be included 
within a proposed trade agreement. 

Section 365: This section continues the 
existing provisions of law defining domestic 
industry. 

Section 366 is an entirely new provision 
of law in which the Board is directed to es- 
tablish peril pointe. Criteria are set forth 
to guide the Board in making peril-point de- 
terminations prior to the negotiation of a 
trade agreement, including the establishment 
of quota limitations. 

Section 367 is a modification of existing 
law as to application of reductions in rates. 

Section 368 continues existing law limit- 
ing the term of a trade agreement to a pe- 
riod of 3 years, subject thereafter to ter- 
mination upon 6-months' notice. It also 
requires that each foreign trade agreement 
concluded pursuant to provisions of the bill 
shall be reviewed periodically in order to 
determine whether the entire agreement 
continues to be truly reciprocal and mutual- 
ly advantageous. 

This section continues the provisions of 
the existing law insofar as the most-favored- 
nation principle is concerned. It amends 
existing law in that it spells out categories 
of discrimination against American com- 
merce which nullify or impair the most- 
favored-nation principle. The enumeration 
and description of acts of discrimination 
represent a means of protecting our export 
markets as well as our domestic commerce. 

Section 369. This section puts into law ad- 
ministrative practices which were followed 
prior to the proclamation of GATT. In bi- 
lateral agreements concluded under the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, several of 
these agreements contained provisions that 
either party could withdraw from the agree- 
ment, or modify its terms in the event that 
a third country became chief beneficiary of 
a concession contained in such agreements. 
The bill would establish this desirable ad- 
ministrative practice as a permanent policy 
objective of the Congress. 

Section 370. This section substantially re- 
peats the provisions of existing law concern- 
ing escape-clause remedies. It provides 
however that in instances where injury or 
threat of injury under the escape-clause 
provisions has been found to exist, that the 
President may not disregard such findings 
but injury or threat of injury shall be 
deemed to constitute a discrimination 
against domestic commerce. 

Section 371 modifies existing law concern- 
ing products having a national defense or 
national security aspect. 

Section 372 provides for “escape” relief, 
where a product involved has a national 
defenre or security aspect. 

Section 373 provides that existing trade 


, agreements shall be reviewed in order to 


determine whether they conform to the 
policies and standards expressed in the bill 
for the conduct of our future reciprocal trade 
relations with foreign countries. 

The section also provides that existing 
trade agreements shall also be reviewed in 
order to determine whether concessions made 
therein have destroyed or adversely modified 
the duty rate structure established in the 


Tariff Act of 1930, which recognized and pro- 


vided for percentage differentials in rates of 
duty upon (a) a raw material, (b) a semi- 
processed article produced in whole or In part 
from such raw material, or (c) a finished 
article or product produced by utilizing the 
semiprocessed item in whole or in part. 
Section 374 provides that wherever a 
recommendation of the board for concessions 
in duty or modifications of import restric- 
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tions be limited to a certain volume, that the 
President in his negotiations with a foreign 
country be required to limit such concession 
to permit imports to be admitted up to an 
amount equivalent to 5 percent of domestic 
production of like or directly competitive 
articles during a specified period of time. 


Dr. Morgenthau on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter published 
in the New York Times of March 7, 1958, 
from Dr. Hans Morgenthau, Department 
of Political Science, University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Morgenthau, a former con- 
sultant to the State Department, is the 
director of the Center for the Study of 
American Foreign Policy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His letter follows: 


To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

Every year when spring approaches the 
Nation engages in a debate on foreign aid. 

The administration tries, as it were, to sell 
a certain amount of foreign aid to Congress, 
and Congress refuses to buy that amount. 
If Congress appropriates much less than the 
$3.9 billion requested, the President has just 
told us, we will have “a beleaguered America, 
her freedoms limited by mounting defense 
costs and almost alone in a world dominated 
by international communism,” 

Congress, unimpressed by such hyperbolic 
statements, has in the past not been deterred 
from slashing appropriations for foreign aid. 
There is little doubt that Congress will not 
be impressed this time, either. 

Responsibility for this sad and dangerous 
state of affairs lies primarily with the admin- 
istration, which has not been able to convince 
the American people that it must have $3.9 
billion because it has not presented to the 
people a rational and intelligible program for 
foreign aid, because no such program exists. 

In the absence of a well-thought-out and 
coherent aid policy, oriented toward and 
subordinated to the political objectives of 
our foreign policy, the administration asks 
the people to buy a package whose contents 
they must take on faith. 


LINE OF INQUIRY 


The question before the administration, 
Congress and the American people is not 
whether or not we ought to have a policy 
of foreign ald. To ask that question is as 
senseless as to ask whether or not we ought 
to have a foreign or military policy. Nor 
does it make sense to Umit the inquiry to 
asking how much money we ought to spend 
for foreign aid. 

The really vital question, which hardly 
anybody bothers to raise, concerns the kind 
of policy of foreign ald we ought to have. 
As it has developed in recent years our 
policy is fundamentally weak. It has been 
conceived as a self-sufficient technical 
enterprise, covering a multitude of disparate 
objectives and activities, responding hap- 
hagardly to all kinds of demands sound and 
unsound, unrelated or only by accident re- 
lated to the political purposes of our foreign 
policy. 

Whenever an administration has been 
able to demonstrate the existence of that 
relationship, as it did in the cases of the 
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Marshall Plan and of aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the people have supported its policy 
and they did not ask how much it might 
Cost. If the administration knew what it 
Wanted in terms of foreign aid, it would get 
trom Congress what it wants in terms of 
Money. 

But by mistaking the methods of the med- 
icine man for those of the statesman it 
defeats its own policy. For political medi- 
Cinemanship may work, at least for the time 

ing, in a totalitarian country. But itis the 
very measure of the vitality of the democratic 
Spirit in America that it does not work, even 
On a bipartisan basis, with the American 
people. 

SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM 


The American people, at least in the long 
„seem to prefer statesmanship, however 
Partisan, to medicinemanship, however bi- 
Partisan. Their assertion of their critical 
faculties is a heartening experience. And it 
Tenders the more inexcusable the failure of 
the administration to think hard about for- 
eign aid and to develop a policy which makes 
Sense in terms of the political objectives of 
the United States, putting such a program 
Ore the American people as it is, without 

Trills or tricks. If this were done, the coun- 
try would support, as in the past, what it is 
Convinced it needs for survival. 
Pe The danger is great that if the administra- 

On does not change its approach quickly 
and drastically, foreign ald will share the fate 
or the League of Nations and for similar rea- 
2 a sound purpose faultily conceived and 
nadequately presented and hence rejected by 
the American people. Yet while we had time 
to recover from the failure to commit our 
Political and military strength to our inter- 
8 in the interwar period, it is not likely 
it t history will allow us to retrace our steps 
DETA should now faul to support our political 

Jectives throughout the world with our 
economic strength. 

Hans J. MORGENTHAV, 
Cuicaco, February 26, 1958. 


Nonsense About Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


1 Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
Teak granted to extend my remarks in 
ae Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
N the New York Times, New York, 
titles’. on Sunday, March 9, 1958, en- 
€d “Nonsense About Foreign Aid”: 
hargeuld the American taxpayer give up his, 
hana ned pennies in order to buy striped 
pes for Greek undertakers? Should he 
AA de bathtubs for Egyptian camel drivers? 
right that the sweat of his brow should 
expended in order to plant grass along 
bi ishways to Lebanon, or to build roads 
Als © King of Saudi Arabia may exercise 
Cars expensive imported American motor 
1 or to furnish iceboxes for Eskimos? 
Ir tis not right, as Director James H. Smith, 
ttt, of the International Cooperation Admin- 
* rey testified before the House Foreign 


irs Committee. It is not right and it 
ed happened. The ICA did buy shoes 


ai e Greek Army. It did provide facili- 
to no, Egyptians, including camel drivers, 
tt ae hookworm by washing their feet. 
ston help Lebanon plant grass to stop ero- 
thou Tt bulit no roads in Saudi Arabia, al- 

Sh it did improve a port and an air- 
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field. It didn't give any iceboxes to Eskimos; 
they didn’t want any. 

Mr. Smith shouldn't have had to use up 
his own time and the time of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in answering this 
sort of nonsensical rumor. Even those who 
invented these stories probably didn't be- 
lieve them. They were intended to fool 
people. But if the opposition to the $3.9 
billion foreign-ald program is so devoid of 
good arguments that it has to resort to this 
sort of thing, perhaps we may be hopeful. 

It is true that not every penny is expended 
without error. The pennies we spend on 
domestic government are not expended with- 
out error, But there is no doubt that we 
get as much out of our foreign-aid program 
in benefits to our neighbors and in security 
to ourselves as we do out of any funds appro- 
priated by any governmental agency for any 
other purpose. 


Russia 5 Years After Stalin—Country as 
` Tyrannical and Menacing as When 
Ruthless Dictator Ruled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of an article by 
Constantine Brown which appeared in 
the March 6 issue of the Washington 
Star. The article, entitled “Russia 5 
Years After Stalin,” indicated that the 
basic characteristics of menace and 
ruthlessness that typified Soviet foreign 
and domestic policies when Stalin was 
alive are still just as present today as 
they were then. 

The article follows: 

Russia 5 Years AFTER STALIN—COUNTRY AS 
TYRANNICAL AND MENACING AS WHEN RUTH- 
Less DICTATOR RULED 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Five years ago Josef Vissarionovich Dju- 
gashvill, a Georgian who was known to the 
world as Josef Stalin, died an apparently nat- 
ural death in Moscow. For 30 years he had 
wielded the most despotic power known to 
mankind since the days of Genghis Khan. 
He had built the Bolshevik state that 
emerged from the Russian revolution into a 
great world power, probably the second most 
powerful in the world. He had mastermind- 
ed the spreading of Communist tentacles 
into nations all over the world. 

Cynically, he had used the unstinted sup- 
port of capitalist nations, which he fully in- 
tended ultimately to destroy, to defend his 
Soviet nation from almost certain conquest 
at the hands of Hitler's Nazi legions. As soon 
as the Nazis were destroyed and Hitler was 
dead, he lost not a moment in double-cross- 
ing the Allies who had preserved him and 
his government. 

When the aged dictator died, mourned 
only publicly by a few men who had sur- 
vived his purges but by no one else, Stalin 
held in his steel grip all the formerly inde- 
pendent and proud peoples of Eastern and 
Central Europe. Most of them never had a 
chance to resume their old freedoms after 
World War I; they were “liberated” by Rus- 
sian armies, and the brutal liberators re- 
mained to enforce a Government of Com- 
munist puppets of Moscow on each of them 
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in turn. Czechoslovakia, which did have a 
brief chance for self-determination, was be- 
trayed and captured in a cold and treacher- 
ous coup. One nation, Yugoslavia, defied 
the Stalin grip and somehow made the de- 
fiance stick. 

The striking economic, Industrial, and 
military successes of the Soviet Union under 
Stalin were achieved at a frightful cost in 
human lives, human values, human dignity. 
Successive bloody purges destroyed even ves- 
tiges of independent thought. The men, 
women, and children of the Russian empire 
paid in abysamally low living standards for 
the gains in Soviet heavy industry. Housing, 
clothing, food, and all the amenities of civil- 
ized life were sacrificed forcibly to the grim 
determination of the dictator to build up 
Russian industrial potential, and thus to 
build up the Soviet military machine. 

When the Kremlin announced that the 
great dictator had gone to join the ghosts 
of the millions he had slain or caused to be 
slain, for whatever rewards they had ready 
for him, most of the world breathed a sigh 
of relief. Surely, the prevailing thought was, 
things cannot be as bad under his succes- 
sors as they were under his brutal tyranny. 

Now five years have passed, and the mono- 
lithic Soviet State remains, as tyrannical, 
totalitarian and menacing as over. True 
enough, the battle for the possession of the 
reins of power did take place, and is still 
going on. Nikita Khrushchey, on top for 
the moment, plainly does not feel his power 
is consolidated enough to enable him to 
shoot his political foes, as did Stalin. That 
will probably come later, if Khrushchey wins 
the final round, 

As for the Soviet Unton in world affairs, 
there has been_no real change. Seeking time 
for the carrying out of the power struggle, 
the Soviets have, to be , made a lot of 
peaceful noises. They have brought forth a 
deluding bait called “peaceful coexistence” 
as a carrot to bring a suspicious free world 
closer to the jaws of the Soviet bear. But 
the bear’s teeth and claws are revealed in 
moments of crisis, as in H when a 
once-free people rose in violent rebellion 

Red tyranny and were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by Russian tanks and bayonets, 

The political ferment inside the limits of 
the Soviet empire is still bubbing, all the 
signs indicate. Until the future dictator is 
firmly in the saddle, Moscow needs a breath- 
ing space. That is largely why the Kremlin 
is so assiduously seeking a summit confer- 
ence with the West. A period of relaxed in- 
ternational tension would give the men of 
the Communist Inner sanctum a chance to 
settle which of them is the new Stalin. 


Ireland Needs Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Irish Societies of Baltimore—the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, the Hibernian 
Society, and the Emerald Isle Club— 
are to be commended for launching a 
program designed to attract new indus- 
tries to Ireland, : 

Because so many of my constituents 
are of Irish heritage, I am even more 
mindful of the economic struggle that 
has long confronted the proud people of 
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Ireland, and the program to locate 
major industries in that country de- 
serves complete support and under- 
standing on the part of business leaders 
throughout the Nation. 

Ireland has always been and will con- 
tinue to be a popular tourist center, but 
American businessmen have been slow 
to recognize the tremendous potential 
and actual opportunities which exist 
there. The available manpower, the ex- 
cellent facilities, resources, and the 
friendly and cooperative attitude of Irish 
Officials are but some of the factors that 
make Ireland ideal, geared to accommo- 
date industries of all types and sizes. 

As the program undertaken by the 
Trish Societies of Baltimore gains im- 
petus, I am sure a growing number of 
American firms will investigate condi- 
tions and become firmly convinced of the 
fact that Ireland has much to offer. 


Pole Veteran Urges War on Impossible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest permission to insert in the exten- 
sion of remarks the following article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on February 23, 1958, pointing out the 
highlights of a speech given by Dr. Paul 
A. Siple, South Pole veteran, at a Wash- 
ington’s Birthday banquet of the District 
Society of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution on Saturday, February 22, as 
follows: 

POLE VETERAN Urnces WAR ON IMPOSSIBLE 

(By Wendell Bradley, staff reporter) 

Paul A. Siple, who spent last winter at the 
South Pole in a climate colder than modern 
man had ever lived in, sald yesterday that 
unless this country continues to try the im- 
possible it will deteriorate. 

The great question facing the American 
people, he said, is whether we are capable of 
solving problems when the chips are down. 

Siple spoke at a Washington's Birthday 
banquet of the District Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

Siple said the Nation faced almost insur- 
mountable problems in establishing a winter 
base at the South Pole in connection with 
the International Geophysical Year. It cost 
about $1 million per man to put the 18 sci- 
entists and Navy personnel there, he said. 

“If the time comes when our Nation says 
a problem is too difficult or solving it is going 
to cost too much we will lose our place in 
history because there are others who don't 
say that,” Siple said. He said we will become 
mentally asleep. 

America became great conquering frontiers 
and has more to conquer, Siple said. He 
listed them as outer space, the continent of 
Antarctica, the unknown bottoms of the 
oceans, and later, perhaps, exploration toward 
the center of the earth. 

Siple and the men under him lived in tem- 
peratures of 100 degrees below zero. For 159 
days the thermometer never rose above 49 
below. Siple said a Defense Department offi- 
cial told him: 
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“If you just remain alive through the 
winter we will feel the camp was successful 
even if you fail to gather any scientific data.” 

One thing the scientists learned, Siple said, 
is that the South Pole gets less snow, about 
6 inches, in a winter than Washington got in 
the snowstorm just past. 


Edward Asbury O'Neal, III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10; 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to take this opportunity to bring 
to the membership of the House the 
good works and outstanding record of 
achievement of Edward Asbury O'Neal 
III, the grand old man of American 
agriculture who recently passed from 
our midst. No other farm leader in our 
time has contributed more than did Ed 
ONeal to the development and welfare 
of American agriculture. We sincerely 
mourn his passing, and his position of 
leadership will be most difficult to fill. 

As a fitting tribute to the great life 
and works of Edward ONeal, I want to 
place in the Recorp at this time an 
editorial from the Decatur (Ala.) Daily 
of March 2 which appropriately de- 
scribes this leader’s great accomplish- 
ments: 

Epwarp Assury O'NEAL IIT 

Books could be written on the life and 
works of Edward Asbury ONeal III, grand 
old man of American agriculture and presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion from the dark days of 1932 until his 
retirement 7 years ago owing to ill health, 
Mr. ONeal died Wednesday night at his 
home in Florence where he had been a semi- 
invalid since 1954. 

Alabama has had no man of greater or 
more lasting influence on the lives of the 
American people than Mr. Ed” O'Neal. 

In looking over Mr. O'Neal's life we see 
him as farmer, architect, sculptor, team 
member, friend and gentleman. 

He loved the land and what it stood for. 
He loved to talk of his farm, of the strong 
red valley land, of cotton, corn, oats, and 
livestock. He went to the top in American 


agriculture because his foundations were 


practical, In the land. He was a farmer. 
He knew farm needs in legislation. He knew 
what he was talking about and he had the 
courage, ability and conviction essential to 
bringing great farm programs into reality. 
His convictions were based upon the sound 
economic position of the American farmer, 
not upon any political considerations or ad- 
vantages, 

In the background he was the architect of 
Muscle Shoals and he took great personal 
pride in the development of the Tennessee 
Valley area. Some feel, and we are among 
that number, that it was through Mr. O'Neal 
and his friends and their long years of work 
that Wilson Dam was possible, the nitrate 
Plant in the first world war, the foundations 
for the modern TVA. Some feel, and again 
we are among them, Mr. O'Neal was respon- 
sible for the interest of Senator George 
Norris, of Nebraska, in Wilson Dam and 
Muscle Shoals and later the TVA. 

We knew Mr. O'Neal as the actual author 
of farm legislation which brought agricul- 
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ture and the Nation out of the depression 
years. Those were drastic years calling for 
drastic changes in legislation and thus was 
created the AAA, the Bankhead plan, the 
ever normal granary. Agriculture is still 
working under the 1938 farm law as amended 
and many of the amendments since the days 
of Mr. O'Neal certainly have not had either 
his thinking or his blessing. 

He was the sculptor of the farm bloc, in 
which the South and the Midwest joined 
hands for the protection of all agriculture 
of the Nation. Through the fire and drive 
that was his coupled with the ability to win, 
he almost singlehandedly molded the his- 
toric farm bloc, which, if it were in existence 
today, would do away with many of the eco- 
nomic ills which beset the American farmer. 
Through the thick and thin of many battles 
the farm bloc stood against all odds. It did 
not crack, or splinter or yield until Ed ONeal 
and the men he developed passed from the 
stage. Farmers will remember the strength 
and artistic touch of the sculptor who carved 
the effective farm bloc. 

The great team for agriculture after 1932 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt, John H. Bank- 
head, and Ed O'Neal. The President and the 
Senator were great ball carriers, “Mr, Ed“ 
called the signals, planned the plays, pro- 
vided the teamwork strategy. It is common 
knowledge in Washington that Mr. O'Neal 
cornered the votes necessary for the passage 
of this historic farm legislation. 

Few people had friends in so many walks 
of life. The tenant farmer and those of low 
estate loved “Mr. Ed.” He was always kind 
and had a word of cheer and there was a 
closeness. This was also true of many lead- 
ers in American life who sought his compan- 
ionship and listened while his mind fought 
with and analyzed the local, national, and 
world problems of agriculture, As one north 
Alabama tenant farmer put it, in his own 
words of praise for Mr. O'Neal, “He knowed 
folks across the waters.” 

We knew “Mr. Ed” as a smiling, kindly, 
southern gentleman for he knew the chant 
of the cotton choppers and the feel of the 
dust on the farm road as it skirted between 
the field and the thicket, and he knew the 
cluck of the wagon wheel as it moved to the 
barn with a load of corn, True to the be- 
loved tradition of the South his life wide and 
broad, he knew the sassafras bush and the 
quail and the thrill of a pointer as he froze- 
on point. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dwight D- 
Eisenhower respected his counsel, The ten- 
ant farmer and the presidents of the great 
cotton companies admired and loved his 
courage and ability. To us all, Mr. Ed.” 
was a champion, 


Resolutions Memorializing Congress 
Against Certain Legislation Commonly 
Referred to as Right-to-Work Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ae 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose an attested copy of a resolution 
adopted by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, urging “the Congress of the 
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United States not to enact any legisla- 
tion relating to the right to work, 80 
Called”: ‘ 
Tur COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass. 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
Sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States not to enact. any legisla- 
tion relating to the right-to-work, so-called, 
or any similar legislation designed to pro- 
hibit closed shops or to provide that no em- 
Ployee shall as a condition of his employ- 
Ment be required to join a labor union, 
Which proposed legislation will, if enacted, 
tend to undermine the strength of labor and 
of labor unions throughout the country; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
Of the Commonwealth to the presiding ofi- 
ders of each branch of the Congress of the 
United States, and to each member thereof 
this Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, Feb- 
Tuary 24, 1958, 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, February 
26, 1958. 
Invinc N. HAYDEN, 
180 Clerk, 
e copy. 
Attest; = 
Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Lithuanians’ Aspirations for 8 
ence of and Freedom in Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


4 Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
ina permission to extend my remarks, I 
lude a copy of resolutions adopted at 
& meeting of Americans of Lithua- 
ro blood and descent of Greater Bos- 
Sch, held at the South Boston High 
ool, Boston, Mass., on March 2, 1958: 
Resolutions unanimously adopted at a 
Š Meeting of Lithuanians of Greater Bos- 
n held in the auditorium of South Boston 
2 Sù School, South Boston, Mass., on March 
' 1958, and attended by more than 1,000 
oad us and representatives of the enslaved 
lona of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
© Ukraine, under the auspices of the 
Rerican Lithuanian Council af Boston: 
wh Whereas the Great Congress of Lithuania, 
len had met in Vilnius in 1917 to demand 
ty om from Russia, there elected the Coun- 
Of Lithuania, which, on February 16, 1918, 
or years ago, proclaimed the Independence 
Lithuania in accordance with the recog- 
Tight of national self-determination 
ent asserted its restitution as an independ- 
niz state, which status was thereafter recog- 
Sea by all the great nations of the world, 
bon, marked the severance of the ties of 
I aage by which it has been enslaved since 
795; and 
min ereas the traditional American leader - 
. in principles of justice, morality, and 
wei! rights to all human beings paved the 
milk for American supremacy in political, 
and economic world affairs which 
fit country is today providing for the bene- 
ot mankind: and 


T 
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"Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the Baltic 
Nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
and consistently has refused to reco 
their seizure and forced incorporation into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; and 

“Whereas the mere denial to recognize the 
Soviet claims of that area, when not accom- 
panied by any positive action on the part 
of the United States to back its stand, do 
not and will not bear the slightest effect on 
leaders of the Soviet Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved— 

1. That we reassert our faith and loyalty 
to the President of the United States and to 
all forces opposing totalitarian rule and 
oppression, 

2. That we unite in appealing to our rep- 
resentatives in Government to exert all 
efforts to adopte a clear and firm foreign 
policy such as America’s leading role in 
world affairs necessitates, - 

That our Government's foreign policy shall 
include the liberation of Lithuania and other 
Soviet-enslaved countries as an integral part 
of its program, 

4. That we denounce the Soviet doctrine 
of coexistence as it would continue the en- 
slavement of heretofore free people in the 
countries of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and 
all other Soviet-dominated countries, 

5. That the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State in formulating 
their presummit discussions with the lead- 
ers of the U. S. S. R. now being proposed 
shall include in their program a full dis- 
cussion of the liberation of Lithuania and 
of all other Soviet-dominated nations to the 
end that all freedom-loving people shall be 
free, 

6. That copies of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the United Nations, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this district, 
the Honorable Foster Furcolo, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and to 
the Honorable John B. Hynes, mayor of 
Boston. 

K. HOCHING, 
Chairman. 
T. SONDA, 
Secretary. 
Marcs 2, 1958. 


Why We Can't Enjoy It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial that appeared in the Chandler 
Arizonan of February 27, 1958. This is 
a most thought-provoking editorial and 
I thought it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress: 

Wry CAN r We ENJOY Ir 

It's a bad state of affairs when people 
can’t enjoy improved conditions. One hears 
grumbling that business is down and that 
merchandise isn’t moving. But both big and 
little businesses are finding their financial 
statements at the year's end showing in- 
creased sales and profit. 
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What's happened? Local concerns found 
1957 the best year we ever had. And Robert 
Short, manager of the Mesa Employment 
Service, reports little change in the unem- 
ployment situation here so far this year as 
compared to a year ago. He also points out 
that we are in a much better situation than 
other parts of the country. 

Consequently, with this proof to show us 
that conditions are as good or better than 
last year, we can't seem to enjoy them. 
Why? Perhaps it's all in our minds. 

Maybe we've just forgotten what it was to 
hustle for something instegd of having 
things come our way—and that can be taken 
literally. 

Go back to the time before the economy 
boost of war conditions in 1938 and 1939. 
You don't have to go back as far as the 
depression, just to the time a salesman had 
to sell in order to make a Uving—and train 
service was polite and courteous, making a 
trip pleasurable. 

With the labor shortage during the war 
years, it was not surprising to be confronted 
with a sales technique of “may I help you, 
please.” So many years we had to guess the 
car prices which didn’t need to be shown 
then because the demand was so high and 
the production so limited. Now prices are 
being printed again and salesmen are travel- 
ing many miles to make a sale. 

All this is another way of saying it may 
be a shock that we have to sell once again in 
order to make a sale and that we may have 
to extend ourselves beyond the mere ex- 
change of money for services. We may have 
to take the time and have the patience to be 
polite and courteous. We may find this difi- 
cult with the speed of our time. 

With the many demands of our complex 
living, we may never be able to slow up 
sufficiently to regain the intimate relations 
of doing business, for example, with the fam- 
ily doctor who takes care of all our ills in- 
stead of being referred to specialists, 

All this may be a malady of the tenor of 
our times, but it surely is too bad we can’t 
enjoy prosperity. 


Linguists in Short Supply in United 
States—Training in Foreign Language 
Should Begin at Early Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in a time 
when communications and exchange of 
ideas among nations is of critical im- 
portance, we are discovering that we are 
in short supply of the instruments of 
such interchange—persons fluent in for- 
eign language. 

T have recently seen a report that only 
8.000 Americans are proficient in Rus- 
sian, a language that is essential, for ex- 
ample, in the translation of many sig- 
nificant scientific reports. The Armed 
Forces are aware of this need for lin- 
guistic skill in a wide range of foreign 
tongues and are conducting schools for 
this purpose. At the college level, a 
great number of our students who go 
abroad to visit or study lack ability in 
foreign languages—a gap which makes 
their experience less rewarding. 
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While this condition prevails, edu- 
cators tell us that youngsters in the ele- 
mentary grades are at a ripe age for 
learning another language in addition to 
English. The time is within memory, I 
am sure, of many Members of Congress 
when elementary schools in their areas 
taught a foreign language because of the 
large number of foreign-born parents 
who wanted their children to understand 
their ancestral language. 

In one of the cities in my district, 
Belleville, Ill., youngsters were taught 
German for this reason in the public 
schools. But in the emotional fervor of 
World War I, German was dropped from 
the schools, never to return. In my 
home city of East St. Louis, Polish is still 
taught to children at St. Adalbert's par- 
ish school. This program of early train- 
ing in languages has much to commend 
it. I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial on this subject which appeared 
in the Belleville News-Democrat on 
March 6, 1958: 

BELLEVILLE Proven Ir Long Aco 


When does a baby start learning to talk? 
He isn't many months old when he starts 
babbling gibberish syllables, perhaps in imi- 
tation of the meaningless (to him) sounds 
he hears constantly issuing from the 
mouths of adults. This is the beginning. 

A little later, awed parents hear him utter 
his first monosyllable. Then he begins to 
show that he understands the meaning of 
some words. By the age of two the average 
child is beginning to achieve a little fluency 
in using speech as a means of communica- 
tion. 

Modern educators reason that if a 2-year- 
old can learn a language, the task should 
not be beyond the powers of a 9-year-old. 
But many individuals have expressed doubts 
about this. Fourth graders, they say, are 
entirely too young to learn French. Yet 
French children learn it much younger. 

In the E. Francis Medill elementary school 
in Newark, N. J., where an experiment is 
now going on, fourth graders are learning 
French and Spanish, and enjoying it, They 
have acquired the knack of carrying on con- 
versations in a foreign tongue and singing 
songs in it. 

The Newark experiment is hailed in edu- 
cational circles as something excitingly new 
and revolutionary. Here in Belleville it's 
“old hat.” For many years the German 
language was taught in all Belleville grade 
schools, both public and parochial, along 
with and as compulsory as English. Ger- 
man, however, was discontinued during 
World War I as unpatriotic, and afterward 
never resumed. 

Belleville children were introduced to this 
modern foreign language in the first grade 
at the tender age of 6, and indoctrination 
continued through the eighth grade. How- 
ever, German was never really regarded as a 
foreign language here since German immi- 
grants and their descendants predominated 
in the community. And the German lan- 
guage, of one dialect or another, was pre- 
ferred over English in many homes and 
churches. 

That German teaching was dropped in the 
first place was lamentable; that it was never 
resumed, inexcusable. Now, 40 years later, 
our Nation is finally waking up with a start 
to the lag in forelgn language education. 
President Eisenhower has told Congress that 
the American people are generally deficient 
in foreign languages and that to overcome 
this is important to our national security. 

In a list of 36 countries compiled accord- 
inf to the number of years of foreign lan- 
guage teaching in their public schools, the 
United States ranks lowest. Foreign lan- 
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guages are compulsory in most of these 
countries’ schools. In the United States stu- 
dents generally may choose. Most choose 
not to study any. 

As a result of this belated reexamination, 
n crash pi is being readied by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to correct the situation. And so we begin to 
rouse from our lethargy of complacency. 
But it takes almost a crisis to get us back on 
the ball. 


Washington Report by Hon. Bruce Alger, 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my weekly newsletter 
of March 8, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcrr, Fifth District 
of Texas) 


Manch 8, 1958.—The Treasury, Post Office, 
and Tax Court apppropriation bill involved 
$23,600 million (this equals $23 per minute 
since Christ was born), the year’s second 
biggest money bill, next to defense. Of this 
#8% billion was permanent indefinite appro- 
priations (mainly $7.8 billion interest on our 
national debt). Nor could we cut the $11 
billion representing trust funds (88 billion 
old-age and survivors payments, $2 billion 
for payments to unemployed, and 13 others). 
This left $4 billion for Congress to consider. 
The Post Office got $3.4 billion, which is $77 
million more last year and $19 million 
less than requested. The Treasury Depart- 
ment actually asked for $200,000 less than 
last year, an action almost unheard of in 
Government agencies, and the new Secretary 
of the Treasury drew some compliments. So 
it can be done, Hats off to Secretary Bob 
Anderson. 

H. R. 8002, the accrued expenditure bill, is 
one of the Hoover Commission’s legislative 
recommendations, aimed at economizing in 
Government, It passed after spirited de- 
bate. Under an accrued expenditure system, 
Congress would appropriate only as much 
money each year as the agencies would ac- 
tually pay out during the year. It would 
replace the present system under which Con- 
gress authorizes agencies to incur financial 
obligations for years ahead by ordering 
goods or services and then drawing on the 
Treasury to pay for them as delivered, even 
though payments may be made for years 
after the appropriation was originally made. 
Enactment of this type of legislation will re- 
sult in much improved control over Gov- 


< ernment expenditures and permit substantial 


savings, it seems to me. Obviously, lead 
time required between placing of military 
orders and delivery date will be recognized 
and necessary adjustments made so con- 
tractors will be assured of getting their 
money. Opposition came, surprisingly 
enough, from senior members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, claiming the bill would 
fail to limit expenditures. This I cannot 
believe, This bill fits the pattern of the 
constitutional amendment I support which 
would compell Congress te balance the 
budget yearly. 

Widespread citizen support his forced Con- 
gress to consider this bill now, pointing out 
for all to see what an aroused citizenry can 
do, Why don't citizens everywhere rise up 
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and demand fiscal responsibility and cut- 
backs from Congress in other legislation? 
Why permit an increasing budget in welfare 
and social programs in the face of slacken- 
ing business? Increased Government spend- 
ing now to increase employment is like using 
gasoline to put out the fire. A sure way to 
stimulate the economy is through a tax cut. 
This in turn is practical only if Government 
expenditures are cut; otherwise, infiation, 
the most dangerous tax, results. i 

Nationwide farm facts we all should know: 
(1) Per capita farm income in 1957 was 
highest in history; (2) farm assets are at an 
alltime high,, and home equities are up; (3) 
two-thirds of the farms are free of mort- 
gage; (4) three-fourths of farms are operated 
by owners; (5) sale prices of farms are high. 
with ready buyers; (6) present programs will 
tend to free farmers rather than tighten 
controls on them. Help for the farmer, as I 
see it, will not come from more Government 
regulations, only from less, and ultimately 
from no Government regulation, All tax- 
payers should commend Secretary Benson's 
efforts to free farmers from further Govern- 
ment stangulation. 

Trade, not aid is more than a slogan to 
many Members who are disillusioned with 
self-defeating foreign aid. What’s at stake 
in foreign trade? More than 414 million 
American workers are estimated to work in 
industries dependent wholly or to a large 
degree upon foreign trade. In 1957, the 
United States exported about 619% billion 
worth of goods to all parts of the world. 
These goods were sold for dollars and sg 
exclusive of all military aid. Imports in 
1957 were measured at about $13 billion, $11 
billion of which comprised materials and 
partially processed goods completely non- 
competitive with domestic production. The 
balance, therefore, shows $3014 billion in 
trade which benefits every American and $2 
Dillion that offers competition to some seg- 
ments of our economy. (Here's the rub— 
Congress must protect domestic industries— 
including Texas’ defense-vital oil production 
industry.) 

While Capitol Building expansion might 
be disapproved by some on economy grounds, 
including myself, yet it should be remem- 
bered that the Capitol has been added to 
many times, and such additions are hardly 
improper in themselves. As the gloom and 
doomers point to rising unemployment 
figures (and some politicians are going to be 
awfully disappointed if things don't really 
get bad) maybe its time somebody pointed 
out the amazing rise in folks who are work- 
ing. Take Dallas County—according to the 
Department of Labor, the number of people 
employed has soared from 268,100 in April of 
1950 and 311,300 in July of 1954 to a whop- 
ping 348,300 in January 1958. That's a 30- 
percent increase in the number who are em- 
ployed in less than 8 years. 


Government Operations and Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I receive correspondence 
from Mr. A. Bryan Clark, president of 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., of New 
Haven, Conn. Mr. Clark often offers in- 
teresting and intelligent insight into 
many of the current problems facing our 
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Government and I look forward to his 
Correspondence. 

I should like to include herewith a 
letter of his, dated March 4, 1958, which 
I believe is presented with the utmost 
Clarity and commonsense. He touches 
on some important facets of our Govern- 
Ment operations and policies. I am 
Pleased and honored to include this note 
for the reading of all Members of this 
body: 

ASSOCIATED SEED Growers, INC., 
New Haven, Conn., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
Member of House of Representatives, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mar. CRETELLA: The problem of de- 
Ciding how much money the Federal Govern- 
ment should spend and for what, is as 
balssering as it is important. My crystal 
All is not better than the next fellow’s, 
and not as good as yours with some of the 
Source of information available to you. 

y decisions of far-reaching consequences, 
however will have to be made by you and 
Your colleagues in Congress during the com- 
ing months relating to this problem, and for 

reason I would like to express to you 
Some of my hopes and concerns, and per- 
an my prejudices and preferences in this 

The great majority of us, I am sure, would 
Prefer to see questions of this type deter- 
Mined more than they have been in the 
Past on the basis of the common good of 

Nation and the world and less on the 
is of the special interests or o 
and local minorities. Basically, I side with 
who are concerned about the vast 
total of the sums being raised and spent by 
© Federal Government. Agreement is 
Pretty general on this point, I guess, with 
the differences of opinion coming about the 
Point at which the expenditures should be 
Teduced. 
The demands of national defense are no 
doubt paramount, and I agree that they 
Should be given priority, but that they 
Should be weighed carefully in relationship 
to the fundamental strength and yitality of 
the national economy, which in itself is a 
Major pillar of defense, The astute support 
Of military and economic effort abroad on 
the part of our natural allies and potential 
Sllies is aleo, in my opinion, highly impor- 
tant and appropriately viewed as part of our 
defense effort. In fact, it is probably an 
Unsound concept to think of our most im- 
Portant responsibility as a matter of defense. 
We are engaged in what we all regard as a 
te and death contention with à hostile 
View of the proper mode of life and way 
or conducting world affairs. Accordingly, 
our prime responsibility and the chief in- 
terest of the Federal Government is not de- 

ense in a passive or negative sense. It is 
Tather our aim at a Nation to generate and 
foster worldwide development in a direction 

hat will permit the institutions and prac- 
tlecs of liberty and democracy to function 
and to flourish. The ultimate success of this 
Mission is the only condition on which we 
ton Maintain an ultimately successful de- 
Tense, 7 

Within the limits of our economic and 
financial capacity, then, the needs of our 
National defense and of our world mission, 
Which are simply different facets of a com- 
mon project, deserve first priority. 

The other activities of the Federal Gov- 
erament seem to me to be distinctly sec- 
Ondary, Many of them are obviously im- 
Portant and necessary, but hardly, it seems 

me, deserving of the enormous sums ex- 
Pended on most of them. 

Much that is attempted by the Federal 
Government I feel can adequately, if not 
Preferably, be handled by State and local 
soveruments and this includes matters of 
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education. New needs and a new sense of 
direction may well be called for in this fleld, 
but that is largely a matter of judgment and 
common conviction. Given a sound sense of 
direction it can as well be followed by local 
governments as by the Federal Government, 
if the economic health of the Nation is pro- 
tected by the Federal Government, and 
sources of revenue are relinquished and 
made available to the States and localities, 

In the field of agriculture, to my mind, 
great damage has been done rather than 
great good performed by the expenditure of 
vast sums as subsidies in various forms to 
the agricultural communities. For the most 
part the largess has not gone to neediest 
parts of the farm population, but rather to 
the most astute speculators or\the largest 
and most efficient agricultural producers and 
operators. At a time when financial solveney 
is a great national peril, it sems to me to be 
plain asininity for the Federal Government 
to be spending great sums on reclamation 
projects to bring new acreage into produc- 
tion to compete with and to displace the 
acreage now in production under prior re- 
clamation projects, and at the same time 
to be spending other great sums to subsidize 
the taking of agricultural acreage out of 
production. In the process the Government 
subsidy program handicaps the advance of 
agricultural technology and fosters such 
things as production of varieties of maxi- 
mum yield for Government purchase and 
storage as against the production of varieties 
of better commercial quality for use and 
human consumption, The perpetuation of 
the inequities and iniquities of these con- 
flicting farm policies, which even in total 
are for the benefit of such small and favored 
groups even of the total farm segment of 
the population, is hard to understand. 

Lastly, it is hard for me to understand 
why cooperatives, even when organized by 
4 or 5 or 6 individuals for the conduct of a 
business operation, should be accorded tax 
exemption or tax favoritism when the tax 
burden today is the largest and most crush- 
ing business consideration of any. The 
Government needs tax revenues. The health 
of the economy needs fair competition. The 
ordinary business corporation has to pay 
taxes on its earnings and its stockholders are 
required to pay a second tax on their 
dividends. Why is it that cooperative busi- 
ness organizations continue to be exempt at 
this advanced stage of their economic de- 
velopment from equal taxation with the rest 
of the community? 

I have followed your efforts and actions as 
a public figure, and I thoroughly appreciate 
the fact that your views coincide with mine 
on many, if not most, of these points ex- 
pressed above. For this reason, I am writing 
more to reinforce these points of view and 
your. judgment on them than to take issue 
with your particular stand on these ques- 
tions. I have great respect for what you 
have done and for what you are trying to 
do in the present session of Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
A, BRYAN CLARK, 
President. 


— 


Our National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment before the Armed Services Com- 


mittee of the House of Representatives 
on March 3, the Honorable James T. 
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Blair, Jr., Governor of Missouri made a 
significant statement regarding a recent 
recommendation handed down by Penta- 
gon officialdom. 

The National Guard, to which this 
Pentagon recommendation relates, has 
served our Nation well in war and peace. 
During the last world war, the caliber 
of National Guard divisions was rated 
very highly by our enemies, the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese. National 
Guard divisions likewise were called in- 
to service at the outbreak of the Korean 
war and performed nobly during that 
conflict. In times of internal disaster, 
the Guard has always responded quick- 
ly and effectively to the call. 

Governor Blair delineates in cogent 
fashion the unique importance to Mis- 
souri of its National Guard forces and 
his statement comprises a convincing 
argument against weakening of our Na- 
tional Guard in this perilous age. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the full statement 
of Governor Blair: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you today in a three- 
fold capacity: As the Governor of the State of 
Missouri and commander in chief of its mili- 
tary forces; as a member of a select group 
of State chief executives; and as an indi- 
vidual American citizen. $ 

I am here because, in each of those capac- 
ities, I share with my colleagues a keen in- 
terest in the security of the United States, 
and, in particular, in the Army National 
Guard as an integral part of the first line of 
defense of this Nation. 

The long and proud history of the Na- 
tional Guard is convincing evidence of its 
volunteer contribution to the dévelopment 
and security of our country. In its dual 
status, unique in our governmental system, 
it serves the States In time of peace and 
provides the Republic with a Ready Reserve 
force for defense in time of war. We Mis- 
sourians are exceedingly proud of our Na- 
tional Guard, both Army and Air, and of the 
service rendered to the State in times of dis- 
aster and to the Nation in combat. In my 
opinion, Pentagon planners are prone to 
treat*the National Guard only from an as- 
pect of the Federal Government, while dis- 
counting its value to the States, Our pres- 
ence here today is overwhelming evidence 
and proof of the importance we attach to 
any program which would unfavorably affect 
the guard. I am seriously concerned with 
the apparent attempt in certain quarters to 
downgrade our existing conventional forces. 
While I favor the increased emphasis being 
placed upon the development of ultimate 
weapons and programs designed to reinforce 
our country’s scientific and technical lead- 
ership, it is my firm opinion that our mili- 
tary posture must not be weakened by fur- 
ther decrease of our Reserve force, 

For some time, we have been engaged in 
the dubious procedure of reducing the 
strength of the active Armed Forces. Now, 
the national budget for fiscal year 1959 
would decrease the only effective Ready Re- 
serve force available to the Army—the Army 
National Guard—by 40,000 officers and men. 

Concurrently, reports have reached me 
that the Army has developed a revised troop 
basis for the Army National Guard which 
proposes to eliminate six divisions and many 
hundreds of nondivisional units. 

Such actions can only be ascfibed to our 
retarded entry into the space satellite arena 
and the consequential hysteria which would 
have us place all of our eggs in the “missile 
basket” at the expense of our Active and 
Reserve Ground Forces. Moreover, we can- 
not dispel the thought that the current sit- 
uation provides an excellent cover for those 
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whose continuing aim has been to down- 
grade the Army National Guard and relegate 
it to a secondary and minor role, 

The fact that plans to materially reduce 
the number of units in the Army National 
Guard have been developed in an air of se- 
crecy and under the cloak of security classi- 
fication is most disturbing. Such action 
effectively precludes any attention on my 
part to illustrate for you the actual losses in 
strength and organizations which would con- 
front us in Missouri in the event of their 
approval. I am aware, however, that distin- 
guished and competent officers of the Na- 
tional Guard already have appeared before 
this body and that they have furnished you 
with specific information applicable to these 
matters. 

I have always considered the National 
Guard in the nature of a joint venture be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. As a matter of fact, this arrange- 
ment envisaged and provided for by our fore- 
fathers is as old as our country. As in any 
such system, both parties share a part of the 
burdens, and to both mutual advantages 
should flow from the common enterprise. 
When changes or modifications are required 
in this type of partnership, the necessary 
plans should be developed through mutual 
participation and cooperation. Apparently 
the Department of the Army does not view 
the guard in this light and intends to present 
Missouri and the other States with a finalized 
and completed blueprint on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. This is in contravention of 
existing Federal statutes which provide that 
changes of this nature in troop branch and 
allotment may not be effected without the 
consent of the governor of the jurisdiction 
concerned, 

As the Governor of the State of Missouri, 
the National Guard is more to me than 
mere numbers of bodies and rosters of units; 
it Is a living, vibrant organization made up 
of individuals who have volunteered above 
and beyond the obligation of Federal require- 
ments and have placed themselves at the 
disposal of their State. It is a vested part 
of the community life of my State; it pro- 
vides full-time and part-time employment for 
our citizens; it supports civic activities; it 
assists in preserving order, and it provides ex- 
cellent training and discipline for our young 
men. In addition, it is a definite economic 
force in the smaller towns and communities 
which cannot be discounted, 

In the State of Missouri, we have 801 ofi- 
cers and 7,051 men in our Army National 
Guard. This force is organized into 112 units 
and dispersed throughout 60 communities, 
We have a tremendous investment in State- 
owned armories and other facilities, together 
with hundreds of thousands of dollars in- 
vested in a joint State-Federal constructed 
installations, We have a competent State 
military headquarters engaged in the control 
and direction of this military force. The 
problems confronting the Missouri Army Na- 
tional Guard are our day-to-day concern. It 
would take vitally important and cogent 
Teasons to convince us of the wisdom of any 
plan designed to cast adrift our guardsmen, 
eliminate our units, and charge off our in- 
vestment. From any standpoint, military or 
economic, Federal or State, such a course 
cannot be supported by valid arguments. 

It is my understanding that the present at- 
tack on the guard is twofold. It consists 
on the one hand of an attempt to reduce 
40.000 members, nationwide, by means of 
reducing appropriations in the national 
budget for fiscal year 1959. Concurrently, 
and from another quarter, is the proposed 
plan to eliminate six divisions and over a 
thousand additional nondivisional units. I 
stand solid against either action. I am op- 
posed to any reduction which would decrease 
the number of volunteer citizen soldiers, and 
I am equally opposed to any plan that arbi- 
trarily directs the destruction of organized 
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units. Rather, it appears to me to be a far 
wiser course to accelerate the conversion of 
the units and organizations of the Army Na- 
tional Guard into the Pentomic structure, 
This should be accomplished within the 
present framework of the guard and designed 
to take maximum advantage of existing per- 
sonnel, equipment, and facilities. Missouri 
does not wish to maintain units which do not 
meet the requirements of support desired by 
the Army, neither do we wish to destroy the 
handiwork of years by the stroke of a Penta- 
gon pencil. 

I am aware that this Committee and the 
Congress at large has ever been a refuge 
of the National Guard whem hundreds have 
sought its destruction for the purpose of con- 
centrating military power in the Pentagon, 
Today the Army National Guard constitutes 
the largest and most effective ready Reserve 
force available to the Army. This is adequate 
evidence of the past wisdom and foresight 
of the Congress. On you rests the present re- 
sponsibility of preserving this force and en- 
abling it to perform its historic role for the 
country. I know that this responsibility is in 
good hands, 


Editorials Concerning Agriculture From 
the Falls City Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, we have a 
number of fine daily and weekly news- 
papers in Nebraska, the majority of 
which are locally owned and operated. 
The people who run these papers are an 
important part of the community itself 
and, as a general rule, they quite ac- 
curately reflect the thinking of the home 
folks. My hometown of Falls City, 
Nebr., in the heart of our agricultural 
area, has a newspaper of which all Falls 
Citians are proud. It is staffed by local 
people who know our problems and un- 
derstand them, I am pleased to include 
herewith two recent editorials from the 
Falls City Journal concerning agricul- 
ture which I commend to every Member 
of this House for reading: 

Congress and the administration are mov- 
ing to offset the economic slide with various 
pump priming projects, moves to inject new 
money, the lifeblood of prosperity, into the 
ailing economy system. We hope that the 
agencies of Government will not overlook 
a major factor in the slump—the sick ag- 
ricultural industry. In the years leading up 
to the economic storm which began a dev- 
astating movement through the country and 
grew into the massive depression of the 
1930's, the agricultural industry was the first 
to feel the blow. Today, many claim that 
the trouble in the agricultural economy, the 
loss of rural buying power, actually caused 
the slump which snowballed from that point 
into a major depression. Is the agricultural 
slump again leading the way into a major 
depression? We hope not. But let’s not 
wake up to the fact 20 years from now and 
find out at that late date that the agri- 
cultural depression of the middle 1950's 
again triggered a severe depression national 
in scope. Let's bolster the agricultural econ- 
omy, restore the buying power of the 
farm, before it is too late again. The farmer 
is not as big a figure in the national sta- 
tistics today as he once was but when he’s 
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well and healthy financially, he still is a most 
important customer of basic industries and 
when he can barely meet fixed expenses and 
living costs, it means trouble in thousands 
of mills and factories over the country. 


A week or so ago, nine wheat-belt Repub- 
lican Senators called on Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson to peg wheat prices at $2. 
Yesterday, a group of 30 Republican Con- 
gressmen sent a delegation to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to urge upon him a shift in 
farm policies. But the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was adamant. He plans to continue his 
present policies. He figures there's no cure 
for his patient, so he’s going to let sick 
American agriculture get well or die by it- 
self. Mr. Benson has apparently adopted the 
policy that, since the current practices of 
supporting farm prices and attempting 
acreage controls haven't worked perfectly, 
they should be junked. His philosophy 
makes about as much sense as for a man 
to junk his old automobile because it doesn't 
work perfectly before he has a better re- 
placement within reach. Nearly everyone 
knows, as Mr. Benson does, that the supports 
and the controls of the last 10 years or 50 
haven't worked perfectly. But, on the other 
hand, we cannot afford to scrap this help to 
agriculture until we provide a better crutch 
for it to lean on. 


Statement of the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS © 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment of the honorable Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce, before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, Monday, February 17, 
1958, 10 a. m.: 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to urge legisla- 
tion to make jobs and to protect jobs, the 
jobs of more than 4½ million American 
workers whose livelihood is provided by 
world trade, y 

I have come before the committee to urge 
favorable consideration of H. R. 10368, in- 
troduced by Chairman Mus, and its com- 
panion measures introduced by Congressmen 
KEAN, FRELINGHUYSEN, and CHAMBERLAIN; 
which would amend and extend present 
trade agreements legislation. The purpose 
of this bill in general is to extend for 4 
period of 5 years the President's authority 
to enter into trade agreements with other 
countries, and to give the President certain 
additional authority to reduce United States 
tariff rates in return for reciprocal conces- 
sions by foreign countries. — 

The trade-agreements program, given its 
close and direct relationship to our eco- 
nomic welfare and national security, by its 
very nature deserves bipartisan support. 
The President in his message to Congress 
on January 30, urged adoption of this legis- 
lation and said: 

“The enactment of this legislation—un- 


„weakened by amendments of a kind that 


would impair its effectiveness, is essential to 
our national economic interest, to our secu- 
rity, and to our foreign relations.” 

I am here to tell you how all of this 
affects our economy, but I warn you that the 
Soviet Union's new global economic drive 
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Puts to hazard our favorable trade posture, 
Menaces free world unity and jeopardizes 
the foundation of peace. 
ominous new factors introduce 

logical grounds for those with previous 
doubts about reciprocal trade to reexamine 
their position, Even more, these develop- 
ments provide impelling reasons for every- 
One—in sheer self-interest, in security—to 
Consider extension as a means of strengthen- 
ing that security. 

It's either more trade or more trouble. 

If these conclusions are correct and if 
this legislation is good for the country, it 
Should be adopted by the Congress, Because 
I thoroughly and completely believe the leg- 
islation is not only good for the country but 
essential in the national interest, I am here 
to open the discussion and present the evi- 
dence, 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT RESPONSIBILITIES IN 

TRADE 


N Let me first point out that the responsi- 
ilities of the Secretary of Commerce, as 
Set forth in the statute, are to foster, pro- 
Mote, and develop the foreign and domestic 
i merce of the United States. Obviously 
N doing this the needs of all segments of 
merican business and industry must be 
taken into consideration.  * 
8 All segments include both those who pro- 
uce for export and those who have little 
Or no interest in foreign markets. It in- 
cludes those who depend heavily on imported 
commodities and those whose goods must 
compete with imports in the United States 
Markets. It includes all who process, trans- 
Port, and distribute our exports and our im- 
» 48 well as those with a vital stake in 
Our overseas investments. I spell it out in 
i is manner to make clear that in formulat- 
“td the judgments which I am communicat- 
ug to you, I have, I think, considered the in- 

Tests of all sectors of American business. 

With world trade an ever-more -import- 
ant part of our economic life, the Department 
of Commerce is playing an increasingly sig- 
pifcant role in the formulation of our for- 

ign thacte policies. Recently the President 
Strengthened Commerce's role in trade agree- 
ne matters and in foreign economic ques- 

Ins generally by creating a Cabinet-level 
> e Policy Committee, chaired by the Sec- 

etary of Commerce. 

This committee, already in operation, di- 
Tectiy advises the President in the adminis- 
tion of the trade agreements program. 
b e recommendations made to the President 

y this committee, under commerce leader- 
Ship, will Include action in escape clause 
Cases. It will guide the direction of GATT 
Negotiations and it will be consulted on the 
Proposed composition and membership of 

he delegation to the GATT. The committee 
ee review and advise the President upon all 
Tre mendations of the interdepartmental 
Trade Agreements Committee, and will be 
Consulted in all other situations that in- 
fluence this country’s posture in world trade. 
greation of the Trade Policy Committee re- 

ects the fact that our domestic economic 
Situation Is receiving due weight when deci- 
Sions on international questions are taken. 

The very fact that the Secretary of Com- 
Merce has been asked by the President to 
Present to the Congress the administration's 

rade reveals the increasing re- 
SPonsibilities in this field of the department 
With wide experience and understanding of 
the problems of private industry. 

RECORD HIGH LEVEL OF TRADE 


Let me first say a few words about the in- 
cTeasingly high level of our total trade, 
Which reached a record high in 1957, and the 
Telationship of our trade picture to other 
important segments of our economy. 

First. Exports of manufactured products, 
Taw materials, and foodstuffs in 1957 (ex- 
clusive of military aid) reached the stagger- 
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ing total of $191, billion approximately the 
highest in our Nations history. 

During the same year, imports in the 
same categories totaled $13 billion approxi- 
mately. 

A recital of figures of this magnitude must 
immediately convince anyone of the great 
importance of this trade to our economy as a 
whole. 

Second. Foreign trade provides the liveli- 
hood for at least 444 million American work- 
ers, or about 7 percent of our labor force. 
This figure includes those engaged directly 
or indirectly in production or service for ex- 
port, or in the distribution of imports, or in 
the first factory processing of imported mate- 
rials. 

Our exports of goods and services cur- 
rently represent about 6 percent of the Na- 
tion’s output. The value of United States 
goods marketed abroad in 1956 exceeded the 
value of: 

All consumer purchases of automobiles, 
parts, and accessories; or 

All residential nonfarm construction; or 

All consumer purchases of furniture and 
household equipment. 

Around 9 percent of our entire output of 
movable goods was exported in 1956. For 
example, we exported: 11 percent of our ma- 
chine tools, 19 percent of our production of 
trucks, 26 percent of our construction and 
mining equipment. 

I am giving you examples from the field 
of manufactured products in which I have 
special responsibilities. 

My understanding is that later Secretary 
Benson will give this committee examples 
of even higher export percentages for agri- 
cultural commodities. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ROLE IN TRADE 


A recital of trade developments leads me 
to the part which the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program has played, in my estima- 
tion, a significant, and constantly increasing 
role. 

In a real sense, however, an examination 
of developments during the past 5 years or 
so is the first opportunity we have had to 
really judge the am and the trend. 
Before this, World War II. with its aftermath, 
and the Korean war had so distorted world 
trade, had so increased the need of many 
countries for imports, and so reduced their 
ability to export, that the effects of reciprocal 
duty reductions were temporarily over- 
shadowed during this period. 

By looking at the last 5 years when eco- 
nomic conditions have become more normal 
in most countries, we can see better what 
has happened during a period when tariff 
rates have again become an important factor 
in trade. In this way we can form some idea 
of the worth of a program under which we 
and all our important trading partners have 
reciprocally lowered many duties. 

Let me first present to you a chart in 
which we have compared, under the heading 
of “Exports and Imports of Finished Manu- 
factures in Constant 1956 Dollars,“ the trend 
of exports and dutiable imports. The export 
total has been arrived at by subtracting the 
total value of our foreign-aid grants. 

‘The really significant factor to be noted 
is the tremendous increase of our exports of 
finished manufactures in the last 5-year 
period as contrasted in this particular field 
with a relatively small increase in dutiable 
imports of the same category of goods. 

; TRENDS IN PARTICULAR COMMODITIES 


In somewhat more detail let me now refer 
to several charts depicting trends of the last 
5 years in exports and imports of particular 
types of commodities. For this purpose, I 
am choosing examples from industries whose 
products are both exported and imported on 
a significant scale. I am including several 
industries whose spokesmen have been 
known to complain publicly about competi- 
tive imports, even though thelr products are 
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exported in much larger volume than they 
are imported. 

As I look at the figures I wonder if such 
spokesmen are bearing in mind the stake 
which their own industries have in the 
maintenance of export markets, and if they 
realize how much they themselves might risk 
should the United States follow short- 
sighted policies leading to shrinkage of our 
markets abroad. 

Let us look, for example, at our chemical 
trade. In 1953, we exported about $900 mil- 
lion worth of chemicals and allied products 
and imported some $450 million worth. Our 
exports of chemicals have risen steadily, and 
by 1957 totaled $114 billion, roughly 70 per- 
cent above the 1953 level. Our imports, on 
the other hand, have remained at or below 
the 1953 level throughout this period. 

This does not strike me as the record of 
an industry in dire jeopardy from import 
competition. Rather, it suggests an industry 
with a vital stake in keeping as clear as pos- 
sible its channels to export markets. 

One of the most important single classes 
of United States exports is industrial and 
business machinery. Such exports have 
risen from about $1.7 billion in 1953 to more 
than $2.6 billion in 1957. Imports of in- 
dustrial machinery, although acquiring some 
consequence in the past decade, have risen 
much less since 1953, from $150 million to 
$280 million a year. 

Similarly, while imports of iron and steel- 
mill products have held steady at roughly 
$200 million both in 1953 and 1957, over the 
same span, exports of steel products approxi- 
mately doubled—moving from about $560 
million to more than $1,100 million, 

For several decades, the automobile indus- 
try has been one of our major exporters. 
Much attention has recently been attracted, 
therefore, by the rise of foreign passenger 
cars in our import trade, from slightly more 
than $50 million in 1953 to well over $300 
million in 1957. What has not been so 
widely noticed is that United States exports 
of autos, parts, and accessories have risen 
over the same period by an even larger 
amount, from just under $1 billion to nearly 
$1.3 billion. As in the other cases just cited, 
this two-way exchange reflects primarily a 
high degree of industrial specialization from 
which both we and our trading partners 
realize substantial gains. 

Still another industry in which our ex- 
ports have grown rapidly is paper manufac- 
turing. Exports of paper and paper prod- 
ucts have risen by more than 60 percent 
since 1953. To be sure, our imports of pa- 
per and paper manufactures (exclusive of 
newsprint, for which we rely chiefly on for- 
eign supplies) have risen by a similar per- 
centage, but they remain less than one-third 
as large as corresponding exports, 

Now let me turn to cotton textiles, where 
the trade picture does not look as good as 
some of the others. Imports of cotton man- 
ufactures doubled from $75 million in 1953 
to $154 million in 1956, and amounted to 
about $135 million last year. Over the same 
interval, exports of cotton manufactures 
have declined somewhat, from $272 million 
in 1953 to about $250 million in 1957. But 
we should not lose sight of the overall pic- 
ture, in which United States cotton textile 
exports remain nearly twice as large as im- 
ports. 

Imports represent a quite small propor- 
tion of our total consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles. Figures showing the ratio of imports 
to domestic production are not available 
for cotton manufactures as a whole, but 
there are some data for particular sectors. 
In the case of cotton broad woven fabrics, 
an important segment, foreign supplies were 
probably not over 2 percent of domestic pro- 
duction in 1957. For the textile mill prod- 
uct and apparel industries as a whole, 
including cotton and other materials, it is 
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estimated that imports amounted to 3 to 313 
percent of our domestic production. 

Finally, in this connection, I would re- 
mind you of our recent efforts in bringing 
to the attention of the Japanese the im- 
plications of the very rapid rise in United 
States Imports of cotton textiles which was 
underway a few years ago. The Japanese 
decided to limit their exports of such prod- 
ucts to us, and I believe that this voluntary 
action on the part of Japan has worked well 
in the interests of both countries. 

In a world as complex as ours, in which a 
variety of factors affect trade, it is difficult 
to isolate the effects on trade of any one in- 
fluence. It is clear that many things in ad- 
dition to the reciprocal trade agreements 
program have played a part in these favor- 
able developments which I have described. 
But while it would be incorrect to attrib- 
ute these advances solely to the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, it is downright 
wrong to condemn a program under which 
such spectacular strides have been achieved. 
We may not be able to measure precisely the 
part played by the program in expanding 
our exports, but these were the rules under 
which the game was played while our trade 
was making such outstanding progress. In 
the light of the results how can one say 
the rules are bad? 


FREE TRADERS AND PROTECTIONISTS 


It seems to me that thoughtful people can- 
not fail to be impressed by the trading his- 
tory of recent years. Certainly these devel- 
opments have influenced my own thinking 
and taken in conjunction with other cardi- 
nal facts in today’s world—the Soviet threat, 
the compelling need for free world unity in 
the fact of that threat, and the creation of 
economic entities such as the European 
common market—they are compelling argu- 
ments for continuing the p % 

Don’t infer from this that I've become a 
free-trader; I'm no more a free-trader than 
I am a hardshell protectionist. Basically, I 
consider myself a moderate, and I feel that 
the bill under consideration is one a moder- 
ate can wholeheartedly support. 

Mr. Chairman, I say categorically to the 
committee what I have said many times 
before, that there is nothing to be gained in 
this picture by having free-traders and pro- 
tectionists screaming imprecations at each 
other. If either side wins the battle out- 
right, both sides will lose it; and the only 
possible thing that can be done today in this 
country is to exhibit a little give and take 
and approach this trade problem in a moder- 
ate manner, to the end that we may build 
for the future on a solid foundation. 

A basic reason we are anxious to export is 
that by exporting we earn the means to pay 
for our imports. The same reason is equally 
applicabie to our trading partners. They 
want and need to obtain from us a wide 
range of goods, usually because our products 
are better, or more readily available, or 
cheaper. In order to buy, however, they 
must earn the wherewithal to cover their 
purchases, and that it why they consider it 
so vital to sell their goods and services to us. 
If we do not buy from them, they cannot 
buy from us. If they could not buy from us 
the goods they need, they would have to find 
Substitute sources, while our own efficient 
export industries, cut off from their impor- 
tant overseas markets, would experience 
great difficulties because they had lost their 
customers. 

Our exporting Industries are, as I have de- 
scribed, very important; any difficulties they 
might experience would have noticeable re- 
percussions throughout the entire economy. 

We think a great deal in this country 
about protection. However, as we give a 
measure of) protection against hurtful for- 
eign competition we had better begin to 
think of affording a measure of protection to 
our vitally important export trade as well, 
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There are those who profess to see no con- 
nection between our imports and our ex- 
ports, who say we could continue to sell even 
though we refuse to buy. I think they are 
wrong. A private citizen who cannot sell his 
products soon has to reduce his own pur- 
chases, In tho same manner, a nation which 
cannot find export markets for its own prod- 
ucts must soon cut down on its purchases 
even thought the products purchased play 
a vital role in its economic life. Nor can our 
future trade be limited to what foreigners 
can earn by selling us wholly noncompetitive 
products, such as coffee or bananas. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


The objective of this bill is to reduce ob- 
stacles to our exports and Imports and there- 
by encourage international trade and height- 
ened economic activity in our industries 
which depend directly or indirectly on trade. 
A recent development abroad illustrates very 
well the importance of our following consis- 
tent, forward looking trading policies in our 
own economic self-interest. I refer to the 
creation at the beginning of this year of the 


European Economic Community—the so- 


called European Common Market. Here six 
European countries, with a combined popu- 
lation almost equal to ours and a combined 
national product about one-third of our 
own, are in process of forming a new eco- 
nomic grouping. 

When the common market is ultimately 
achieved, in 12 to 15 years, all duties on the 
internal flow of goods within this commu- 
nity will have been eliminated. Beginning 
in about 4 years the participants will take 
the first steps to apply a common customs 
tariff to the outside world, including the 
United States. If the common market works 
as planned, the participating countries will 
ultimately enjoy a higher standard of liv- 
ing than they would otherwise have been 
able to attain. They will reach these higher 
living standards only if industry and agri- 
culture in the common market countries be- 
come more efficient and more productive— 
more competitive, if you will. 

A Europe where economic activity is 
heightened, where more goods and services 
are being produced and consumed, will 
clearly offer greater trading opportunities to 
United States business. We need only look 
at what has happened to our exports to these 
same 6 countries during recent years, when 
European economic recovery made such re- 
markable strides, to get an idea of the close 
connection between economic activity abroad 
and the levels of our trade. During 1953 our 
exports to these 6 countries totalled $1.5 bil- 
lion; in_1957 we exported to them $3.2 bil- 
lon worth of goods. 

The extent to which we can benefit from 
these enlarged opportunities will depend 
upon the tariff rates ultimately adopted by 
the European Economic Community. The 
Community stands ready to adjust individual 
rates in return for reciprocal concessions by 
its trading partners. To my mind, it is ex- 
tremely desirable for the President to have 
authority in this field which will enable us 
to maintain and expand our export markets 
in this vitally important area of the world, 
The countries of the European Common 
Market will be developing their uniform 
tariff over the next 5 years and will be plac- 
ing it in effect at the close of that time. A 
5-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as provided in H. R. 10368, will give the 
President needed authority and flexibility to 
negotiate throughout this important period. 

In the words of the President, himself, 
“Such an extension with the tariff reduc- 
tion authority to be requested is necessary 
to carry the trade-agreements program 
through the early formative years of 
[this] European economic community and 
strengthen our ability to further vital Amer- 
ican interests there and elsewhere in the 
world.” It is obvious that the crucial period 
in determining future trade patters will 
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occur during the next 5 years. It will be 
tragic if American industry is penalized by 
appearance of indecision which most cer- 
tainly will result from a prospective change 
in trade policy during the 5-year period. 

At the same time, the United Kingdom 
and most other western European countries 
not in the community are considering ways 
to associate themselves with the common 
market to form a still wider free-trade area. 
If this endeavor succeeds, our need for ade- 
quate powers in this field will be even more 
urgent. 

SAFEGUARDS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


I have been stressing the general desirabil- 
{ty of an expanded foreign trade, and our 
need In this connection for the authority 
conferred by this legislation. I want to 
stress equally my belief that when we work 
for increased trade we have a clear duty to 
see to it that we do not grant tariff reduc- 
tions which cause serious injury to indi- 
vidual segments of American business. I be- 
lieve the safeguards contained in the present 
legislation, as reinforced by H. R. 10368, fully 
meet this essential need. It is because I 
am on the one hand convinced of the desir- 
ability of expanded trade, and on the other 
of the adequacy of the safeguards against 
serious injury to United States business, 
that I am prepared to support this legisla- 
tion so unequivocally. 

I would like now to review the actions 
taken by the President to date in escape- 
clause cases. Since the provision was writ- 
ten into the law, the President has made 
escape-clause decisions on 23 commodities. 
Of the 23 commodities in question, the Pres- 
ident invoked the escape clause in the case 
of 9, He declined to do so in 14 cases, In- 
cluded in this 14 figure are lead and zinc, on 
which he arranged an alternate remedy, and 
velveteen fabrics, where relief for the in- 
dustry was afforded by the voluntary deci- 
sion of our foreign suppliers to limit their 
export to us. 

In each case where he decided not to in- 
voke the escape clause, the President docu- 
mented fully and publicly his reasons. In 
some cases the President concluded that seri- 
ous injury as a result of imports had not 
been demonstrated; in others, that the pro- 
posed tariff increase would not remedy the 
situation in any significant way. While 
basing his decisions primarily on these con- 
siderations, the President—whose responsi- 
bility it is to conduct the foreign relations 
of the United States—obviously, also had to 
weigh the effects of particular actions on our 
relations with other nations, on our alli- 
ances, and on our military security itself. 

As an example, in the case of fish fillets 
the President concluded that the raising of 
duties would not really improve the situa- 
tion of our industry, and, as I interpreted 
his action, it might well push a friendly 
country far into a position of economic de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union. The coun- 
try in question, Iceland, plays a vital role in 
our defense alliances by virtue of its geo- 
graphic position. Therefore, instead of rals- 
ing duties, the President decided instead to 
take a series of other measures which he 
judged would more effectively assist our do- 
mestic interests without prejudicing our re- 
lations with an essential ally. 

This exemplifies the vital role played by 
the President's discretionary powers in these 
matters. I know that some wish to limit the 
President's discretion in escape clause cases- 
I submit that this would be little short of 
disastrous. These matters are never com- 
pletely black or white, and they do yitally 
affect not only particular segments of our 
economy but also our national interest and 
national security as well. I believe it abso- 
lutely crucial that the President continue to 
retain discretionary powers in this vital area. 
I know these are strong words; I have pur- 
posely made them so. 
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RECIPROCAL NATURE OF TRADE PROGRAM 


It has been charged that the reciprocal 
trade agreements program has in fact not 
been reciprocal; that we have reduced our 
duties without receiving in return equiva- 
lent reductions from our trading partners. 
The facts do not bear out this assertion. We 
have obtained direct tariff concessions from 
Pinion countries on a wide range of commod- 

es, 

By the best estimates we have been able 
to make, we haye obtained concessions from 
Other countries—that is, duty reduetions or 
bindings—on some 37 billion of United 
States exports, of which at least half would 
be exports of goods that pay duty in the 
importing country. For our part, we have 
granted concessions on about $7 billion also, 
but about three-fifths of this amount has 
Consisted of binding rates for goods which 
already entered our market duty free. 

Trade figures, of course, do not tell the 
entire story. Let us look at changes in the 

levels of some of our principal trad- 
ing partners during the period covered by 
the program. 

The average ad valorem duty rate on West- 
ern Germany's imports, for example, was less 
than 8 percent in 1956. This contrasts 
Sharply with the level in prewar Germany 

Percent in 1937. Over approximately the 
Same interval, corresponding data for 
France show a decline from 17 percent to 6 
Percent, and the average rate on Italian im- 
Ports fell from 12 percent to 8 percent, 

Por the United Kingdom, the statistical 
Picture is somewhat obscured by the high 
British revenue duties on such items as 
liquor and tobacco. These levies, which are 
essentially consumption taxes, have been 
Increased since the beginning of World War 
II. Exclusive of the revenue duties, however, 
the average British tariff rate has been re- 
duced from 4 percent in fiscal 1938 to 2 
Percent in fiscal 1956. 

Belgium and Sweden already had compara- 
tively low tariffs before the war. Neverthe- 
less, these also have been significantly re- 
duced—trom 9 percent in 1937 to 514 per- 
dent in 1956 in the case of Sweden, and from 
o percent to 4 percent for Belgium-Luxem- 

urg. 

These examples show that other industrial 
Members of the GATT have kept reasonably 
Well in step with the United States in reduc- 
ing tariff barriers from their high prewar 
levels, Generally speaking, tariff schedules 
Of underdeveloped countries have not been 
characterized by similar reductions. Among 
such countries who are members of GATT, 

wever, reciprocal concessions have cer- 
tainly kept duties lower than would other- 
Wise have been the case, 

Following the war, many foreign countries 
imposed quantitative restrictions on dollars 
goods for balance-of-payments reasons. 
Such quota restrictions had considerable ef- 
fect on trade patterns. We agreed that 
Quotas could be used as long as balance-of- 
Payments problems made them necessary. 
These financial problems deferred some of 
the benefits we obtain from tariff conces- 
Sions, but this was inevitable as long as 
Countries could not in any case pay dollars 
for more imports. There was full agreement 
by all parties, however, that quota restric- 
tions should be relaxed and removed as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit, and this basic 
Principle is written into the GATT. 

There has been very considerable progress 
in breaking down quotas on imports of our 
goods in recent years, particularly in Western 
Europe. Today, for example, Belgium and 
the Netherlands impose virtually no restric- 
tions on imports of dollar goods. Germany 
has virtually eliminated its quantitative re- 
Strictions: Sweden has freed 70 percent of 
its private dollar imports from quota restrio- 
tions, Italy 72 percent, Denmark 55 percent, 
Norway 86 percent; in fact, practically all the 
Countries of Western Europe have taken some 
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steps to remove quotas on dollar Imports. 
This development undoubtedly has played a 
part in the extremely favorable development 
of our European trade in recent years. 

When foreign countries are judging 
whether their payments position permits the 
relaxation of their controls on dollar im- 
ports, one factor in the calculation is their 
evaluation of United States commercial poli- 
cies. If they think we intend to follow a 
basically cooperative trading policy, they feel 
they can more safely reduce or eliminate their 
restrictions. The passage of this bill could 
only give impetus to the movement toward 
liberalization of dollar trade. 

GATT AND OTC 


To digress a moment, you all know that the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade plays 
an important role in the trade-agreement 
picture. It embodies the basic provisions 
ealling for multilateral, nondiscriminatory 
international trade, and it provides a mech- 
anism through which negotiations looking to 
reciprocal tariff reductions are carried out. 

To enable the GATT to perform its func- 
tions more efficiently and more effectively, 
the creation of an Organization for Trade 
Cooperation has been proposed. The ad- 
ministration, with my wholehearted support, 
has recommneded to the Congress that the 
United States concur in this action. The 
OTC itself would in no way limit our free- 
dom of action, nor would it impose any new 
obligations on us. Its chief function would 
be to make GATT operations more efficient, 
Most of those who oppose OTC are those who 
have reservations about the reciprocal trade 
program itself, and who thus oppose GATT 
and any mechanism designed to make GATT 
operations more effective. If we agree that 
the reciprocal trade program itself is essen- 
tial, as I firmly believe, it follows that OTC 
is a desirable adjunct. 

I have already mentioned the Commerce 
Department’s new responsibilities in recip- 
rocal trade matters. If OTC comes into 
being, its role in these matters—and that 
of businessmen generally—will be further 
enhanced. Under the proposed bill author- 
izing United States membership in OTC, an 
advisory committee, chaired by the Secretary 
of Commerce and consisting of representa- 
tives of American industry, labor, agriculture, 
and the public, would be created to advise 
and consult with the United States chief rep- 
resentative on matters coming before OTC, 
And it is the President's intention to appoint 
as our chief representative someone having 
wide and practical business experience. 


ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSALS ANALYZED 


We come now to the specific proposals con- 
tained in H. R. 10368. The committee has re- 
ceived a full analysis of the bill and ts already 
familiar with its provisions, so I will be very 
brief. 

First, the administration proposes that the 
President’s authority to enter into trade 
agreements be extended for 5 years, from 
June 30, 1958, through June 30, 1963. 

The extension is meeded for the following 
reasons: In negotiating for reduction of im- 
pediments to United States exports, a better 
deal can be made if the negotiating country 
has confidence that our course will not be 
changed for at least 6 years. Substantial 
commercial arrangements in the foreign 
trade field extend over a long time; and 
governments, as well as commercial con- 
cerns, are reluctant to make long-term com- 
mitments unless they have some assurance 
that other governments will maintain a con- 
sistent policy for a reasonable length of time. 
Experience shows that foreign trade may be 
adversely affected by uncertainty about the 
trading policies of important countries, in- 
cluding our own. 

As I have already explained, a 5-year re- 
newal of negotiating authority is also neces- 
sary to enable us to help American industry 
and agriculture maintain and further de- 
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velop their trade relationships with the Buro- 
pean common market. It is important to 
American industry and agriculture that the 
new common market rates be as low as pos- 
sible. The United States needs to undertake 
careful and exhaustive preparations and con- 
duct detailed negotiations with the common 
market; and in order to do so, the President 
must be provided with sufficient authority. 

The administration further proposes that 
additional authority be provided to reduce 
duties in carrying out trade agreements en- 
tered into between July 1. 1958, and July 1, 
1963. This would consist of authority to re- 
duce individual rates of duties to a point 
not below the lowest rate resulting from 
applying any one of the three following 
methods: 

1. Reducing the rate to the level which 
would result from decreasing the July 1, 
1958, rate by 5 successive annual reductions 
each equal to 5 percent of that rate. Under 
this method, the President would also be au- 
thorized to reduce a duty by this same total 
amount over a shorter period; however, 10 
percent of the rate would be the maximum 
reduction which normally could be put into 
effect for the first time in. any 1 year. 

2. Reducing the July 1, 1958, rate by not 
more than 3 percentage points ad valorem. 
Such reductions would also have to take 
effect by stages, over a period not exceeding 
5 years. However, normally, no more than 
1 percentage point could be put into effect 
for the first time in any 1 year. This alter- 
native authority would be significant in the 
case of rates of less than 12 percent, where 
3 percentage points would be a larger redue- 
tion than the maximum reduction under the 
first method. 

3. Reducing, as is presently authorized, an 
éxisting rate which is above 50 percent ad 
valorem down to 50 percent ad valorem. 
Here, too, reductions would have to be made 
gradually; not more than one-third of the 
total reduction could be put into effect for 
the first time in any 1 year. This alterna- 
tive authority would be significant in cases 
of rates over 662 percent, where it would 
permit a greater reduction than under the 
above first alternative method. 

The peril-point provisions of the present 
legislation are reaffirmed. 

The administration not only proposes that 
the peril-point and escape-clause procedures 
and other safeguards for American industry 
and labor in the present law be continued, 
but also that the safeguards strength- 
ened. Specifically, it is proposed that the 
President be given greater authority to raise 
duties. This additional authority will be 
valuable in escape-clause cases. The Presi- 
dent would be authorized to raise duties as 
much as 60 percent over the rates which 
existed on July 1, 1934. This represents a 
significant change from the present law. In 
escape-clause cases the President now has 
authority (1) to terminate the trade-agree- 
ment concession, with the result that usually 
the rate established by the Tariff Act of 1930 
then applies, or (2) to increase the duty by 
as much as 50 percent over the rate existing 
on January 1, 1945. Since on many items 
the 1934 rates were substantially higher than 
the 1945 rates, this change would increase 
the extent to which duties on such items 
could be raised where necessary to avert seri- 
ous injury to domestic industries. 

The administration also proposes that the 
law be amended to provide for more prompt 
and effective consideration of serious-injury 
cases under these circumstances: The Tariff 
Commission shall promptly institute an 
escape-clause investigation, if in the course 
of u peril-point investigation it finds (with 
respect to an article on the list upon which 
a tariff concession has been granted) that an 
increase in the existing duty or additional 
import restrictions is required to avoid seri- 
ous injury. - 
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Under present law, when the Tariff Com- 
mission finds that even the existing rate 
threatens injury, the President is required 
either (1) to negotiate to increase the rate 
to the point at which the risk is avoided or 
(2) to report later to Congress why he failed 
to do so. Experience has demonstrated that 
it is usually impracticable to negotiate in- 
creases. As a result, there is always a possi- 
bility that in such cases it may turn out that 
an escape-clause action is later instituted in 
order to give relief to the industry con- 
cerned. Meanwhile, several months might 
have elapsed. 

Under this new procedure, no time would 
be lost in the event the increase were not 
negotiated. Rather, the procedures of the 
escape clause would have been started im- 
mediately upon the peril-point finding. In 
many such cases—provided the escape-clause 
investigations do confirm the threat of seri- 
ous injury—this automatic procedure would 
have the effect of saving months in any 
eventual granting of relief afforded the in- 
dustry concerned. An industry genuinely 
deserving relief should receive it without un- 
necessary delay. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Up to this point I Haye been describing 
the bill itself and discussing its economic 
implications. I would now like to comment 
briefiy on another factor to which I alluded 
earlier—the relation of this program to our 
Nation's security in the face of the Soviet 
threat. Let me quote a statement made by 
Mr. Krushchey on November 2, 1957: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will win 
over the United States. The threat to the 
United States is not the ICBM, but in the 
field of peaceful production. We are relent- 
less in this and it will prove the superiority 
of our system.“ 

Clearly, the Soviet Union is conducting an 
economic offensive against the free world. 
Using combined programs of trade and aid, 
it is attempting to increase its influence in 
the free world and to lessen our own. Such 
& program, if successful, could seriously en- 
danger our entire way of life. 

The Soviet Union is apparently convinced 
that trade is the most effective way to in- 
fluence and win over the peoples of the 
world—more effective than sputniks, more 
effective than progress in rocketry, missiles, 
and armaments. The Russians may well be 
right. 

We would be ill advised to underestimate 
the economic capacity of the Soviet bloc to 
stage such an offensive, or the appeal which 
Soviet offers may hold for other countries. 
‘The threat posed by the Soviets in the trade 
field is a real and a serious one. It would 
be doubly serious if, while the Soviets preach 
and practice expanded trade, we were to re- 
treat from our program and were to weaken 
ourselves by self-imposed restrictions on 
trade. Stop trade, and the nations depend- 
ent on international exchanges will surely 
move away from us and toward the Com- 
munist world. 

Let me cite examples of Soviet trade moves 
which trend to increase their influence and 
prestige. 

In its trade drive Russia Is pinpointing 
areas of political ferment and economic dis- 
tress in the free world, with particular em- 
phasis on the underdeveloped countries. 
Within the past few months the Soviet Union 
has, for example, offered to take wool from 
Uruguary and coffee from Colombia, It has 
offered in return both finished manufac- 
tures, including machinery, and such inter- 
esting items as petroleum. The U. S. S. R. is 
buying much Egyptian cotton, and in 1957 
was Egypt's most important customer. The 
Soviet pattern of offering to purchase basic 
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commodities that have declined in price on 
world markets has been repeated in a number 
of other countries—Burma, for rice, and 
Ceylon, for rubber, are examples. 

Paralleling these trade drives are Soviet 
programs under which attractive industrial 
installations are offered to underdeveloped 
countries at what appear to be bargain terms. 
To mention only one, the Russians have 
agreed to provide a steel mill to India. These 
credits to finance imports from the Soviet 
Union help the Soviet Union develop. eco- 
nomic ties that may become difficult to throw 
off. 

We need not meet the Soviet Union on 
every economic battlefield by offering to take 
commodities which are in adequate or sur- 
plus supply in the United States and for 
which our imports markets are limited. But 
the reciprocal trade-agreement program is 
one of our strongest weapons with which to 
counteract their offensive. It does not in it- 
self provide the complete answer to Soviet 
economic penetration, but it is absolutely 
indispensable in the sense that, without it, 
nothing else we do is likely to be very effec- 
tive. If we do not demonstrate to the world 
that we support the continuing reduction of 
obstacles to free-world trade, if our failure to 
take action weakens our friends to the point 
where they fall into economic dependence on 
the Soviet bloc, we will have lost a crucial 
battle in the epochal struggle of our era. 

As I hope I have demonstrated, in this pro- 
gram there is no conflict whatever between 
our economic well-being and our political 
necessities. The wisdom of continuing the 
program therefore seems to me inescapable. 

In my studies of these matters, I have 
looked back to see what eminent men in 
our public life have said about reciprocal 
trade treaties. I was particularly impressed 
by Theodore Roosevelt's statement, made in 
1902, which I quote: 

“It is greatly to be desired that such trea- 
ties may be adopted. They can be used to 
widen our markets and to give a greater 
field for the activities of our producers on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to 
secure in practical shape the lowering of 
duties when they are no longer needed for 
protection among our own people, or when 
the minimum of damage done may be dis- 
regarded for thé sake of the maximum of 
good accomplished,” 

Gentlemen, everything in life is a matter 
of degree. I said earlier that in this trade 
problem the only possible thing that can 
be done today in this country is to exhibit 
a little give and take and use a moderate 
approach. This is not something either 
black or white, and we shall lose as a Nation 
if we insist on approaching it in these 
terms. The bill you are considering em- 
bodies the practical and moderate approach 
I advocate. 

* > . . * 


In conclusion, may I leave with you the 
thought which I have emphasized frequently 
today: Let those who advocate the defeat 
or weakening of the trade agreements pro- 
gram count all the cost. 

Even though some of them may think 
they are shielding some business from some 
competition, their action, if successful, 
would jeopardize the job security of more 
than 4½ miliion American workers whose 
living depends on world trade. Such a 
threat would be wrong at any time, even 
more so in a period of business downturn 
with larger than seasonal unemployment. 

The trade program will protect millions 
of American jobs. More trade will make 
more jobs. 

Because óf all the reasons set forth today, 
I have every confidence that the urgently 
needed trade legislation will be adopted by 
the Congress. 

= 
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Fashion Foundation of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my pleasure to take official 
cognizance of the program of the Fash- 
ion Foundation of America, organized to 
give recognition to designers of America 
by citing persons, places and products— 
encouraging better living through bet- 
ter design.. 

The Fashion Foundation of America 
believes the United States fashioners are 
the best equipped to meet the demands 
of American men and women in all fields 
of endeavor. Too often our talented ar- 
tisans are overlooked because there are 
those who would have us believe it is 
no good unless it has a foreign label. 

The American women are the best 
dressed in the world. The Fashion 
Foundation of America, in selecting the 
following America’s best dressed women 
for 1957-58 paid special tribute to Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for her modest but 
definite fashion leadership at official 
State functions: 

Public life, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Ambassador of fashion, Mrs. Richard 
Nixon. 

International set, Irene Albert. 

Stage, Rosalind Russell. 

Author, Duchess of Windsor. 

Business, Helen Neushaefer. 

Screen, Elizabeth Taylor. 

Television, Denise Lor. 

Supper clubs, Lena Horne. 

Opera set, Mrs. Lauritz Melchior. 

Hostess, Perle Mesta. 

Press, Kathryn Cravens. 

Saleswoman, Julia Meade. 

Concerts, Elaine Malbin, $ 

Sports, Mrs. Leon Mandel. 

All-American, Mrs. Robert Meyner. 

The following received Fashion Foun- 
dation of America medals symbolic of 
America’s best dressed honors for 1957-58 
in the men’s division as announced by 
Ben Russell, prominent New York custom 
tailor, as chairman: 

Statesman, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Society, Henry Ford. 

Press, Roy Howard. 

Business, Jerome K. Ohrbach. 

Producer, Bob Finkel. 

Television, Jack Benny. 

Host, Wilbur Clark. 

Music, Sammy Kaye. 

Stage, Robert Preston. 

Screen, Cary Grant. 

The following persons and EAT 
are among those cited for the gold medal 
award of the Fashion Foundation of 
America for 1958: 

Oldric Royce, New York designer who 
left European capitals for America in 
1939. Cited for originality and inspira- 
tion to youth in women’s wear field. 

Jesse Schwayder, of Denver, Colo., 
founder of Samsonite luggage, for his 
revolutionary luggage, ever mindful of 
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Style and design above functional re- 
quirements. 
Sam Rudofker, of Philadelphia, Pa., 


for After-Six Formal Wear, design and 


thy acid in the men's formal wear 
eld. 

H. B. Atwater, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Scott-Atwater outboard motors, out- 
Tenang design in the outboard motor 

eld. 


National Savings Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ident of the Washington Heights Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, Floyd Cra- 
Mer, addressed the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of New York on February 19, 
1958. On that occasion Mr. Cramer fa- 
vorably commented on my bill H. R. 4296, 
which would create a National Mutual 
Savings Bank System. I am pleased to 
include Mr. Cramer's remarks, as follows: 
REMARKS BY FLOYD CRAMER BEFORE MORTGAGE 

BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, FEB- 

RUARY 19, 1958 


There is now before the Congress a bill 
Which would create national savings banks. 
This bill, offered by Congressman Mutter, of 

klyn, was also before the Congress in 
Slightly different form a year ago. There 
Was also a similar bill in 1949. The present 
bill is of interest largely because the Savings 
Banks Association of New York State has 
Proposed that the Federal Government per- 
mit the charter of national savings banks 
with their supervision being under the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. This is the 
Federal agency which supervises Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations and all other in- 
stitutions whose accounts are insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. The Multer bill would also permit 
the conversion of Federal savings and loan 
4ssoctations into national savings banks. 

In a sense the Multer bill and the proposal 
ot the Savings Banks Association of New 
York State indicate a sort of consolidation 
Of the savings and loan business with that of 
the savings-bank business. This would be 
the ultimate result if proposals of this sort 
Were ultimately carried out. It would also 
Probably result in a clear line of distinction 
being drawn between commercial banks and 
mutual savings banks. It would, in all 
Probability, more clearly define the status of 
commercial banks on the one hand and thrift 
Institutions on the other. 

What are some of the results to be ex- 
Pected from such a move? Would it be in 
the public interest? Would such a com- 
bination of thrift institutions work to the 
detriment of commercial banks? Would 
they promote more thrift? Would that 
make more mortgage credit available and 

-Would it be at better terms to the public? 
These are questions the American public is 
entitled to ask and they are questions which 
Will in all probability be put forth by Mem- 

_bers of Congress before such legislation is 
forthcoming. It is too much to expect that 
the Congress of the United States would be in 

— Sense create another banking system without 
`a thorough study of the entire matter. Such 
a study will take time and this probably 
Means that no national savings banks legis- 
lation will occur for some time. 
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On the other hand, students of the pro- 
posal see much benefit to the public and to 
our national economy specifically from such 
a move. While it probably would not make 
more mortgage credit available at once there 
is reason to believe that it ultimately would 
do so. A consideration of the thrift insti- 
tutions of the United States into savings and 
loan associations and savings banks with 
supervision by a Government agency pri- 
marily concerned with home financing most 
certainly would be conducive to more mort- 
gage credit in the long run. National sav- 
ings banks, Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations, State chartered mutual savings 
banks and State chartered savings and loan 
associations with their separate charters but 
associated with one another as one indus- 
try would produce an exchange of ideas con- 
ducive to the better promotion of thrift and 
the better employment of such funds as bet- 
tet yields which would probably be more and 
more in mortgage loans. Furthermore 
there is every reason to believe that our 
present economy no longer needs a-type of 
thrift institution whose funds are scattered 
for investment purposes such as was done 
by savings banks in the last century, 

These thrift institutions, in their, process 
of promoting more thrift and providing more 
mortgage capital, might initially frighten 
the commercial banking industry. There is 
no reason to believe, however, that commer- 
cial banks would suffer any loss of business in 
the long run from this competition. The 
role of commercial banks in a dynamic econ- 
omy is a good one. If confined largely to the 
commercial flelds they can still rise to heights 
of importance hitherto unknown in our 
country. Certainly the building societies 
and the mutual savings banks of Great 
Britain have long since played a more im- 
portant role that is now being proposed for 
the thrift institutions of this country. The 
commercial banks of that country are quite 
satisfied with their situation and surely no 
one can seriously contend that the commer- 
cial banks of the British Isles are unim- 
portant in British economy. 


The Alleged Inherent Right of the Exec- 
utive To Withhold Information From 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, for years 
the executive branch of the Government 
has encroached upon the field of law- 
making—all in the guise of inherent 
power, 

Without constitutional direction, with- 
out statutory permission, without judi- 
cial sanction, the executive branch has 
slowly and surely introduced into our 
governmental structure a great mass of 
orders, rules and regulations designed 
to have the force and effect of law. 

Upon occasion the President has even 
attempted to fashion law by letter, by 
press conference, or by mere oral com- 
munication, A particular example of 
this unusual lawmaking power came 
to light in our study in the Government 
Information Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

On May 17, 1954—during the Army- 
McCarthy hearings—President Eisen- 
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hower directed a letter to the Secretary 
of Defense concerning that Department's 
problems with supplying information to 
a congressional committee, the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations. 

In effect, he said to the Secretary of 
Defense: You will instruct employees of 
your Department that in all of their ap- 
pearances before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations regarding the inquiry now 
before it they are not to testify to any 
such conversations or communications or 
to produce any such documents or repro- 
ductions. i 

This was a mere letter of instruction, 
Yet at a hearing before our subcommit- 
tee on November 14, 1956, that mere let- 
ter was construed by legal counsel in the 
Department of Defense as the law. 

Specifically, we were told: 

Well, the May 17 letter is a statement of 
the law. I think you could analogize it to 
a decision of the Supreme Court. For ex- 
ample, the Supreme Court addresses itself 
to specific cases Which, are before it, but 
when it renders a decision on a specific case 
it enunciates law, and that law is relied 
upon by lawyers generally as an expression 
of what the law generally is. 

The May 17 letter expresses the President's 
position with respect to a certain type of 
subject matter, and I do not think we could 
expect him to reinstruct us on each suc- 

occasion once he had indicated 
what the position of the executive branch 
of the Government was to be (hearings, p. 
1815). ` 


Amazingly enough our subcommittee’s 
hearing record indicates that this letter 
of May 17 has been cited by 19 agen- 
cies—House Report No. 2947, page 281— _ 
as authority for actions taken by other 
departments—other agencies. Similarly 
other committees of Congress have had 
this same letter or, the memorandum 
from the Attorney General attached to 
it, cited authoritatively about 11 times. 

Why is this letter of May 17 cited so 
widely and so often interpreted as the 
law? We have been able to find no 
memorandum directing it to the atten- 
tion of other heads of executive depart- 
ments or executive agencies—hearings 
page 1821. It appears to be simply a 
letter to the Secretary of Defense. 

But it was directed to departments 
and agencies we are told. Counsel 
within the Department of Defense ex- 
plains: 

The very day it came out the whole matter 
was given publicity. by a press release 
the press release was transmitted throughout 
the Government (hearings, p. 1821). 


A great deal of information is so in- 
formally communicated they say. 

A letter—a press release—a writing 
from the President's Office—anything 
enunciating a principle is enough we are 
told. “Itis binding.” In this particular 
instance the Defense Department at- 
torneys tell us that it is bound by the 
President's letter of May 17, and its in- 
terpretations as expounded in a press 
conference of July 6, 1955, a letter from 
Sherman Adams to Hon. WILLIAM L. 
Dawson on July 2, 1956, and a letter from 
Mr. Gerald Morgan to Mr. Clark Mollen- 
hoff, of the Des Moines Register, on Octo- 
ber 26, 1956—hearings, page 1830. 

And so it appears that if the President 
chooses to enunciate a principle, it makes 
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no difference how it is communicated, 
the Defense Department is bound by it— 
hearings, page 1831—other departments 
and agencies are bound by it—‘it enun- 
ciates the law.” 

If we are to silently submit and not 
object to these methods and these inter- 
pretations of so-called binding law we 
are abdicating our legislative power 
vested in the Congress of the United 
States by the Constitution. 

If we submit to this unqualified, un- 
supported, unfortified claim of inher- 
ent power” in the Executive, the day will 
come when Congress will not have to 
come to Washington. The Executive 
will fully legislate as well as administer, 

Therefore, my distinguished col- 
leagues, I repeat what the House Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee re- 
ported, and unanimously approved by 
the 30-member full Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, in its report to the 
House in July 1956: 

The most flagrant abuse of so-called legal 
authority is the misuse of the May 17, 1954, 
letter from the President to the Secretary of 
Defense at the time of the Army-McCarthy 
controversy. Regardless of the questionable 
legal basis of the Attorney General’s mem- 
orandum on which the President acted, the 
letter was, by its very terms, a specific in- 
struction to the Secretary of Defense for a 
specific purpose and to a specific committee 
of the Senate. It seems inconceivable that 
19 Government departments and agencies 
would cite this letter as a shadowy cloak of 
authority to restrict or withhold informa- 
tion from the Congress and the public. 
This flimsy pretext of so-called legal author- 
ity only serves to demonstrate to what ex- 
tent executive departments and agencies will 
go to restrict or withhold information, 


The letters discussed are as follows: 


THe |Wutre HOUSE, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SecreTary: It has long been 
recognized that to assist the Congress in 
achieving its legislative purposes every execu- 
tive department or agency must, upon the 
request of a congressional committee, expedi- 
tiously furnish information relating to any 
matter within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, with certain historical exceptions— 
some of which are pointed out in the at- 
tached memorandum from the Attorney Gen- 
eral. This administration has been and will 
continue to be diligent in following this prin- 
ciple, However, it is essential to the success- 
ful working of our system that the persons 
entrusted with power in any 1 of the 3 great 
branches of Government shall not encroach 
upon the authority confided to the others. 
The ultimate responsibility for the conduct 
of the executive branch rests with the Presi- 
dent. < 

Within this constitutional framework each 
branch should cooperate fully with each 
other for the common good. However, 
thropghout our history the President has 
withheld information whenever he found 
that what was sought was confidential or its 
disclosure would be incompatible with the 
public interest or jeopardize the safety of 
the Nation. 

Because it is essential to efficient and effec- 
tive administration that employees of the 
executive branch be in a position to be com- 
pletely candid in advising with each other 
on official matters, and because it is not in 
the public interest that any of their con- 
versations or communications or any docu- 
ments or reproductions concerning such ad- 
vice be disclosed, you will instruct employees 
of your Department that in all of their ap- 
pearances before the subcommittee of the 
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Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions regarding the inquiry now before it they 
are not to testify to any such conversations 
or communications or to produce any such 
documents or reproductions. This principle 
must be maintained regardless of who would 
be benefited by such disclosures. 

I direct this action so as to maintain the 
proper separation of powers between the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government in accordance with my responsi- 
bilities and duties under the Constitution, 
This separation is vital to preclude the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power by any branch of the 
Government. 

By this actlon Iam not in any way restrict- 
ing the testimony of such witnesses as to 
what occurred regarding any matters where 
the communication was directly between any 
of the principals in the controversy within 
the executive branch on the one hand and a 
member of the subcommittee or its staff on 
the other. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Ocroser 26, 1956. 
Mr. CLARK R. MoLLENHOFF, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Clank: At the press conference on 
September 27; 1956, you asked the President 
whether all employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at their own discretion, can de- 
termine whether they will testify or will not 
testify before congressional committees 
when there is no security problem involved. 

In the President's letter of May 17, 1954, 
to Secretary Wilson, the President set forth 
the general principles that are to govern all 
employees in the executive branch concern- 
ing their testimony, or the production of 
documents, relating to their conversations or 
communications with, or their advice to, 
each other on official matters. In his press 
conference of July 6, 1955, the President 
further amplified the principles set forth in 
this letter as follows: 

“If anybody in an official position of this 
Government does anything which is an of- 
ficial act, and submits it either in the form 
of recommendation or anything else, that is 
properly a matter for investigation if Con- 
gress so chooses, provided the national se- 
curity is not involved, 

“But when it comes to the conversations 
that take place between any responsible of- 
ficial and his advisers, or exchange or mere 
little slips, of this or that, expressing 
Personal opinions on the most confidential 
basis, those are not subject to investigation 
by anybody. And if they are it will wreck 
the Government.” 

In so writing to Secretary Wilson, and in 
further amplifying these principles, the 
President was exercising a right, which is 
his, and his alone, to determine what action 
is necessary to maintain the proper separa- 
tion of powers between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government, In 
the orderly administration of the Govern- 
ment, the head of each executive agency 
directs the manner in which these principles 
are enforced. „ 

The underlying reasons for these princi- 
ples are set forth in the President's letter 
of May 17, 1954. It is essential to efficient 
and effective administration that employees 
of the executive branch be in a position to 
be completely candid in advising each other 
on Official matters. It is essential, if chan- 
nels of information are to be kept open, 
that confidences among employees should 
not be breached, 

It will continue to be this administra- 
tion’s policy to keep the Congress and the 
people fully informed of what is being done 
in the executive branch. An employee is 
not free merely to exercise his own discre- 
tion but in the final analysis information 
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will be withheld only when the President or 
agency heads acting under the President's 
authority or instruction determine it is con- 
trary to the public interest to disclose it. 

All of the above, of course, is subject to 
the Executive order dealing with the classi- 
fication of information in the interest of 
security, and to the various statutes and 
regulations of the department and agencies 
relating to information to be held in con- 
fidence, 

I hope this answers your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD D. Morcan, 
Special Counsel to the President, 


TRE WRITE Hovse, 
Washington, July 2, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Dawson: This will acknowledge 
your June 25 letter to the President about a 
book by Robert J. Donovan, 

Your letter refers to minutes of the Cabi- 
net and to verbatim reports of Cabinet 
meetings. Cabinet discussions are not so 
recorded. When the Cabinet acts on a mat- 
ter, a memorandum is prepared, This 1s 
called a Cabinet record of action. Some of 
these memorahdums relate to classified mat- 
ters affecting national security; many do not. 
However, regardless of- classification, all 
Cabinet actions constitute advice to the 
President. I cannot agree with your ob- 
servation that the privileged nature of ad- 
vice to the President is “dissipated” by the 
publication of Mr. Donovan's book, what- 
ever it may concern. 

Obivously, I cannot agree with the impli- 
cation in your letter that your committee 
and its subcommittees may examine Cabinet 
records in instances where it is felt that 
certain information may not have been made 
available by department or agency officers. 

Final official action taken by an executive 
department or agency on any subject is the 
very proper concern of Congress and the 
public. In this connection, the President's 
record for prompt and full publication of 
the business of his administration needs no 
elaboration. It has been, and shall remain, 
the purpose of this administration to keep 
Congress and the public fully informed of 
our actions and the reasons which underlie 
them. 

It has, of course, been necessary on ocea- 
sion, for reasons of national security, to give 
some of this information to committees of 
Congress on a classified basis. But in any 
event, the Congress and the public have 
been kept informed of the actions of this 
administration, and I can assure you, they 
will continue to be so informed. S 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
public interest demands orderly and efficient 
operation of the executive branch of the 
Government. This order and efficiency 
could not be maintained if officers and em- 
ployees were not in a position to be com- 
pletely candid with each other in discussing 
their official business, Therefore, while final 
actions of Government should be made 
Known, it does not necessarily follow that 
the public interest is also served by di- 
vulging the discussions, recommendations, 
or advice of subordinates. 

I note your reference to a passage in Mr. 
Donovan's book which apparently discusses 
a Cabinet meeting about the use of advisory 
committees. I am not familiar with the 
passage, and in any case would not pre- 
sume to assess its accuracy. Howeyer, I can 
assure you that your interest in advisory 
committees commends itself to any depart- 
ment or agency making use of such com- 
mittees. In any such Instance, the respon- 
sible officers of the department or agency 
stand ready to answer the questions of your 
committee, and all appropriate committees 
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of Congress, on whatever final action that 
department or agency may have taken. 

This cooperation, as you are aware, is not 
limited to questions about advisory com- 
mittees. I want to again assure you that 
On all official matters, each department and 
agency shall continue to give Congress and 
its committees the same cooperation, and 
the same information we have repeatedly 
given about final actions and the general 
reasons which underlie them. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 


Dwindling Military Reserve Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been recent proposals put forward 
by the Department of Defense for cut- 
backs in the strength of the National 
Guard. I do not need to go into the 
Many reasons for the existence of the 
National Guard, and the fine service it 

been performing throughout the 
years. Below is a letter from the com- 
Manding general of the 43d National 
Guard Infantry Division, Gen. Edmund 
R. Walker, which, I think, deserves the 
attention of all Members of this body: 
HEADQUARTERS 43D 
INFANTRY DIVISION, 
Brainard Field, 
Hartford, Conn., February 24, 1958: 
Hon. ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. G. \ 

Dran Mu. CRETELLA: Throughout the last 
6 months, reports have continued to reach 
me that new cutbacks are planned in the 
National Guard. A year ago, as you will 
remember, the strength level authorized was 
Cut to 400,000 men, with new recruits to be 
drawn only from those who would partici- 
Pate in the 6-months training program. This 
was accompanied by assurances that the 
Strength would not be allowed to fall below 
the 400,000 level. 

Nothing official in the way of a change has 

ce come to me. Budget estimates, how- 
ever, and comment thereon have indicated 
that changes are contemplated, and the tes- 
timony of Assistant Secretary Milton is not 
encouraging. As a citizen-soldier, I am pro- 
foundly disturbed by the pattern of dwin- 

military reserve strength, I have been 
associated with the military since I first en- 
rolled in the ROTC program at the Univer- 
Sity of Connecticut more than 26 years ago. 
have spent some 7 years of my life on active 
duty. I have followed military affairs closely 
and I should like to appeal to you to ex- 
Amine closely any further plans to reduce th 
troop basis of the National Guard. e 

A National Guard organization, such as 
the 434 Infantry Division, is an insurance 
investment, It is maintained at a fraction 
Of the cost of a Regular division. It is usu- 
Ally issued less than 50 percent equipment 
Pending mobilization. The capital invest- 
Ment in an active division was once esti- 
Mated at some $140 million and annual turn- 
Over at $96 million; that in a guard division 
is at least one-tenth that figure, as critical 
items of supply are withheld and ordnance 
is limited to that needed for training. The 
Payroll authorized a guard division is lim- 
ited according to the manpower ceiling. 
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At the same time, a guard division is a 
working organization. It is not a paper 
outfit. Its men are trained to work as a 
team. When we go to camp, we are self- 
supporting—the active Army does not cook 
for us or issue blankets and sheets to us. 
When, therefore, there is need for Army 
strength, it is the guard that is called to 
double or triple the number of divisions on 
active duty. In 1941, some 18 guard divi- 
sions were mobilized to double the number 
on active duty. In 1950, the 43d was 1 of 4 
guard divisions immediately summoned (in 
all, 8 were federalized) to become, as Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins told us that fall, the general 
reserve of the United States Army. And you 
will recall that Gen. Douglas MacArthur tes- 
tified to Congress that he had asked, in De- 
cember, immediate reinforcement by the 
four guard divisions. Despite the fact that 
everyone—Department of the Army in- 
cluded—wanted these divisions, which had 
thousands of untrained selectees added to 
their ranks, to complete as much of the 
training cycle as possible, these units could 
have moved overseas then because of the 
training concept of the National Guard, 
which stresses ready, working units. 

This is not to disparage the Army Re- 
serve, which, like the guard, is a valuable 
reservoir of training skilis, and has provided 
thousands of individuals an opportunity to 
keep up their military usefulness to the Na- 
tion. Yet I would also point out to you that 
the States help support the National Guard, 
through armory contributions, uniform al- 
lowance, and other funds, while the Reserve 
is totally a Federal function. It seems 
strange that Washington, at a time when 
it is considering reallocation of the burdens 
of Government, would strengthen a feder- 
ally supported agency while weakening one 
whose costs are shared at State level. 

Perhaps it would be well, too, to consider 
the guards’ value to Connecticut (as well 
as Rhode Island and Vermont, so far as the 
43d is concerned). This was proven as re- 
cently as August 1955 and thereafter when 
the guard units were summoned to restore 
order in flood-stricken communities and pro- 
vide assistance to civil authorities. With- 
out a disciplined working force, the problem 
would have been much more severe than it 
was. Our units cooked food, handled inoc- 
ulations, patrolled streets, cleared debris, 
and did many other things until help could 
arrive and civil authorities resume full re- 
sponsibility. Our own 48d division helicop- 
ter was the first into the Farmington River 
Valley area, and its pilot is credited with sav- 
ing at least 12 lives. 

The apportionment of National Guard di- 
visions that was worked out in 1925 author- 
ized two in the New England area. If 1 
of these divisions should be eliminated, that 
would leave 3 States without adequate mili- 
tary forces in case of a serious problem. The 
Guard units are dispersed and able to han- 
die a crisis where order must be imposed 
at once. To say that a troop basis of the 
Guard can be reduced in numbers by elim- 
inating divisions—as the active Army does 
it—is unrealistic to say the least. The en- 
tire geographical balance is upset. And it 
is noteworthy that there is no regular divi- 
sion in the entire First Army area to back- 
stop the reserve mission. 

As you undoubtedly know, the 43d has 
been mentioned as 1 division that might 
be eliminated. This supposition is based on 
certain criteria reported to have been sug- 
gested by Army planners. They include, 
among others: (a) strength, (b) Army area, 
(c) divided State authority, and (d) absence 
of historical tradition. 

Let me discuss the strength factor. The 
present three-State strength of the 43d is 
roughly 7,500. This compares with about 
8,500 when the division was ordered to ac- 
tive duty in 1950. At that time the division 
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ranked among the top third of the Guard 
units in the country, having started on 
an equal basis with all, been among the 
first to complete its organization, and hav- 
ing recruited vigorously. 

On the return home of the division cadre 
in 1952, however, all that had gone. All men 
had served their obligation and been released. 
The inactive Guard divisions had continued 
their recruiting and built their strength to- 
tals to excellent figures. The 43d started 
from scratch in an area noted for high in- 
dustrial activity and scarcity of manpower. 
There were artificial limitations placed to 
prevent the Guard nationally from exceeding 
its budget figures. These have varied, but 
the limitations, plus new ones, with respect 
to training, have handicapped recruiting. 

Nevertheless we have worked hard and, I 
believe, well. We drew back many of those 
who had served on active duty for 2 years. 
This represented an outstanding cadre. I 
may point out that during our tour, we had 
sent 3,900 officers and enlisted men to service 
schools, in addition to guiding all through a 
paced training program. Recently, since we 
have had the opportunity to participate in 
the 6-months training program, we have had 
more than 600 volunteer to take part. 

The present strength of the 43d, there- 
fore, includes a high number of recently 
burnished skills, The training of these men 
represents a significant investment for the 
Government. The time they have put in, 
often over and aboye any paid hours, is a sig- 
nificant investment for them, too. Both 
total an impressive equity for the country. 

The other criteria, so far as they point to 
the 43d, are disputable. The geographical 
basis of elimination must be weighed against 
the value of dispersed armed Reserve 
strength. First Army area is one of high 
industrial importance, and certainly New 
England needs more than one division in 
place. And, note again, there are no regu- 
lar divisions stationed in First Army area as 
there are elsewhere. . 

As for divided State authority, admittedly 
the allotment. of 43d Division units among 
Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island of- 
fers administrative complication. But these 
States have always loyally supported the 43d 
Division, and I cannot imagine administra- 
tive ease for the Pentagon being a control- 
ling factor in the elimination of trained 
units. 

Nor should the 43d Division have anything 
to fear in the way of historical tradition. 
From the train bands of 1639 to the Presi- 
dential Unit citations of 1945 and to the 
first National Guard division to go overseas 
to the European theater and NATO in 1951, 
New Englanders have compiled a fine record. 
The basic combat readiness rating of 
the 43d in 1951 when it departed Hampton 
Roads, and the outstanding record it com- 
piled in Europe until the breakup of its 
National Guard and selectee core in 1952 
attest to that. 

Basically, however, the issue comes down 
to one of what kind of reserve the country 
needs and must have. Irealize that the un- 
certainties of a shifting weapons technology 
lead some to believe that the reserve is sec- 
ondary. To my mind this argument is to- 
tally wrong and could be disastrous. A sud- 
den blow at key centers would make more 
vital than ever a dispersed, trained armed 
force to restore order and form the base for 
future action. That is a traditional role of 
the National Guard. 

The premiums paid on the insurance rep- 
resented by the National Guard—and per- 
haps, since our headquarters are in Hart- 
ford—I lean unconsciously too much on the 
insurance analogy—are not high. The per- 
centage of the gross national product allot- 
ted to our security and defense, roughly 10 
percent, is not high, either, compared with 
the loss of that gross national product in its 
entirety if we should lose a war with the 
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Soviet Union. As a cititzen-soldier, I am 
greatly concerned at anything that looks like 
tampering with the reserve troop structure. 
I hope you will take a long look at any such 
plan if it should be presented to you. 
Thank you_for your kindness in reading 
this letter. Let me invite you, if you should 
have the time in Hartford some Monday 
night, to visit our division headquarters at 
Brainard Field and see the pattern of Na- 
tional Guard activity from there—or from 
any of the 43d Division units in the State. 
We expect to be training at Camp Drum, 
N. Y., from June 20, to July 5, and would 
welcome you there, too. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND R. WALKER, 
Major General, 
Connecticut National Guard. 


Tax Cut Could Be Best Weapon in Battle 
Against Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of measures have been taken or pro- 
posed for reversing the recession that 
has sharply reduced production in many 
industries, brought unemployment to 
over 5,000,000 workers, cut the paychecks 
of millions more in the labor force, and 
added heavy financial burdens to State 
and local governments as unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage runs out 
for thousands of the jobless, 

It is a bit difficult to know how the 
administration .really views the reces- 
sion. On February 12, the President 
said “every indication is that March will 
commence to see the start of a pickup in 
job opportunities. That should mark 
the beginning of the end of the down- 
turn in our economy.” A week later, 
however, Gabriel Hauge, his economic 
assistant, said there was a “mistaken 
impression” that the President had “pre- 
dicted a business upturn in March.” 

The administration has failed to real- 
ize that economic slumps can snowball, 
growing progressively worse while the 
Government stands hesitant or takes 
only faltering steps to halt the reces- 
sion’s growth. 

There are many economists who be- 
lieve that a reduction in income taxes 
would have the effect of helping halt 
the recession by increasing consumer 
spending. Reductions effective in 1949 
stimulated consumer spending and were 
a bulwark against the recession of that 
year. In 1954—another year of reces- 
sion—tax concessions were translated 
almost dollar for dollar into an increase 
in consumer buying and business sales, 
which were a major supporting factor in 
the economy. 

The senior Senator from Tllinois, Pavt 
Dovsctas, has introduced alternative bills 
reducing Federal taxes. ‘One of these 
would increase the personnal exemption 
from $600 to $700; the other would cut 
the tax on the first $1,000 of net in- 
come from 20 to 15 percent. A number 
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of excise taxes would also be decreased 
by these bills. The total tax remission 
would be about $4.4 billion. 

These tax-cutting legislation and sim- 
ilar proposals deserve serious considera- 
tion now. In line with the objectives of 
this legislation is the following editorial 
from Labor's Daily of March 8, 1958: 

Recession Can BE STOPPED 


Prof. Gustav Cassell, of Sweden, said many 
years ago that any country could get out of 
a depression if it just waited long enough— 
until sufficient Industrial plant and equlp- 
ment had rusted out and worn out. Then, 
he said, capacity would fall short and a re- 
investment advance would begin, enlarging 
incomes, and pushing the economy upward. 

Cassell didn't recommend this policy. He 
was an early advocate, even before John 
Maynard Keynes, of England, of government 
spending and taxing policy to stabilize the 
economy. Under his leadership, Sweden had 
a successful economic stabilization policy 
long before most western governments be- 
gan to assume such responsibility. The 
United States did not adopts its Employment 
Act, assigning such responsibility to the Fed- 
eral Government, until 1946, 

Today, no modern government dares fall 
back on the archaic natural remedy for de- 
pression. Democratic governments cannot 
stand idly by as unemployment mounts. 

The United States is now in a recession 
which has been gathering impetus for sev- 
eral months. The first signs of it appeared 
in the middle of 1957, Some leading Goy- 
ernment and private economists thought 
that the Federal Government should start 
acting as early as last August. Among these 
was Arthur Burns, the former chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
Burns differed with the Federal Reserve 
Board on money policy—that is, he thought 
credit should have been loosened earlier than 
it was, 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Eisen- 
hower administration are worried about over- 
doing recovery measures and thus bringing 
on a new burst of inflation. This is the rea- 
son the Fed has been slow and cautious about 
easing money. This is the reason why the 
administration has not yet recommended a 
tax cut nor proposed anything more than 
a mild step up in public-works spending. 
The President and his advisers are counting 
on somewhat larger defense spending to pull 
the country out of the slump, „ 

Those who take the cautious view about 
antidepression measures believe that the 
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recessions of 1949 and 1954. These down- 
swings were moderate and recovery was 
quick. Here is a table showing the changes 
in the gross national product (GNP) in these 
recessions, compared with the figures for the 
current dip. The GNP is the total value of 
production of goods and services at current 
prices, 


GNP in billions 

1949 recession: at annual rate 

ante 1048 2 — 264 

lst quarter 1949. — 256 

4th quarter 1949 055 

ne e ae scanned: Ti ele 
1954 recession: 

1 güne 1688. — 370 

364 

358 

364 

439 

433 


A study of the major components of the 
GNP leads many economists to believe there 
will be a leveling off, or perhaps a small 
pickup, in the second quarter of 1959. But 
this is only a guess, and in the present criti- 
cal stage of the recession, a change in con- 
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sumer and business spending plans would 
turn the economw farther downward. 

Even if a leveling off does occur, this 
would mean that the economy was failing to 
make sufficient progress to maintain full em- 
ployment. Suppose the GNP measures $439 
billion (annual rate) next quarter. This 
would be $16 billion less than would have 
been produced if the progress of the last few 
years had been maintained (not counting 
the rise in prices). 

Since the size of the work force is con- 
tinuing to grow, this would mean a further 
increase in unemployment. Arthur Upgren, 
professor of economics at Macalester College 
in St. Paul and one of the country's leading 
economists, figures that a leveling off in 
1958 would mean about 2½ million more 
unemployed this year. : 

What can be done about it? Those who 
are comparing this recession with 1949 and 
1954 may have forgotten that the Federal 
Government acted promptly and vigorously 
in both these instances. 

In 1949 taxes were reduced (over Presi- 
dent Truman's veto). This was a leading 
factor in the rise in GNP of $21 billion in 
6 months—and entirely before the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Tax revenues actually 
increased, despite the lower rates, because 
business picked up so fast, 

In 1954 taxes also were reduced sharply, 
and the Federal Reserve Board made credit 
easier. Again tax revenues increased as eco- 
nomic activity expanded. GNP increased by 
$52 billion from 1954 to 1956. 

In both these recessions, therefore, quick 
tax reduction was effective, and it cost less 
than nothing, because total revenues rose 
substantially. 

Government antirecession policy is a very 
inexact and clumsy science so far. | Yet there 
are a few things which have been learned in 
recent years in keeping United States reces- 
sions small. One is that prompt tax reduc- 
tion is effective. 

If tax reduction is postponed too long, it 
will be necessary for the Government to pull 
more drastic antirecessiom tools out of the 
bag. Spending for public works would have 
to be stepped up sharply. As the recession 
deepened, the difficulty of pulling the Nation 
out of the doldrums would increase. 

For this reason, it is much better to err 
on the side of inflation at this stage of the 
recession (and considering our limited ex- 
perience and knoweldge about stabilizing the 
economy) than to wait and let unemploy- 
ment grow. The methods may be crude, but 
we do know how to keep a recession from 
advancing. Tax cuts in time may do the 
job. They ought to be tried soon before 
more radical measures become necessary. 


Mr. and Mrs. United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, is the Con- 
gress to be divested of all its powers? It 
appears from a number of recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court that we must 
reassert our authority and duties as set 
forth in the Constitution—now there is 
the threat to the control over the purse 
which the Congress has always had, and 
X pray that we will maintain that con- 

ol. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the column of Walter Winchell, 
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which appeared in the March 5, 1958, 
edition of the New York Mirror. This 
column is a tribute to our colleagues, 
Hon. LESLIE ARENDS, of Illinois, and Hon. 
CARL VINSON, of Georgia. 
The article follows: 
Mn. AND Mrs, Untrep STATES 


Only a very few experts realize it but our 
country is on the verge of the greatest con- 
stitutional crisis in its history. The head- 
lines are misleading the country into bellev- 
ing that it is a fight over the reorganization 
of the Defense Department. That is merely 
the surface struggle. Beneath it is the of- 
fered new concept that Congress can sign a 
blank check for any Government department 
including Defense without directing where it 
goes. The issue, therefore, is not whether 
any department gets a blank check—but 
whether Congress has the constitutional 
power to give it at all. There are men on 
both sides of the aisle—on Capital Hill to- 
day—Republican and Democrat—who will 
tell you that the first blank check Congress 
ever signs for any Government department 
will not. be an appropriation bill—it will be 
the death warrant of the Congress itself. 

That's why the coming fight on the Hill 
will be to the death—the death of our oldest 
constitutional principle—or the death of the 
new usurping one. The fight will not be at 
the des nor at the bloody angles. It 
will be by debate and yote. But the effect 
on our country will.not be less deadly. Be- 
cause, if the Congress loses, it will, like the 
Reichstag, have voted itself out of useful 
existence. 

It is an American tradition that every 
crisis produces the man to solve it. This 
crisis is so deep that it has produced two; 
Congressman Cart Vryson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Armed Serv- 

. Ices Committee, and Republican whip LESLIE 
C. ArENpS, of Illinois. These statesmen have 
dropped all party lines to defend the basic 
Principle that the American Government 
belongs to the American people. The thank- 
less and desperate fight they are waging will 
bring them no monuments, If the fight is 
won, America will continue as a country 
having Armed Forces; if they lose, it may 
follow the European pattern where the 
Armed Forces think of themselves as having 
& country. 

The amazing thing is that the American 
people are not amazed at the turn of events. 
Why do we have to have a Vinson to tell us 
that the Weimar Constitution of Germany 
was patterned on ours and that Hitler was 
able to twist it into the Nazi swastika by 
simply giving the chief of the army High 
Command unlimited funds beyond the con- 
trol of the Reichstag? On that issue you 
would think 350,000 white crosses and Stars 
of David speak for themselves. And why 
does Senator SYMINGTON have to yell that 
the refusal of the Defense Department to 
apply the sums voted for the purpose Con- 
gress intended is already here and that it 
is the most deadly threat to civilian control 
in this 20th century? Our admittedly de- 
fenseless skies prove his point. 

Why does a selfless American like LESLIE 
Arenos, Republican whip, put aside all other 
consideration to uphold the banner of con- 
gressional control? The answer is the same 
for them as it is for you. They have chil- 
dren and grandchildren and they know the 
second the purse strings go out of the hands 
of Congress, they will become the hangman's 
rope around the Statue of Liberty’s neck. 

Already the present state of the Constitu- 
tion is enough to wither the statues of the 
Founding Fathers. For example, the Con- 
Stitution provides that the Congress alone 
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shall declare war. But the fact is, the Con- 
gress has never declared war: In every case, 
it has declared that war already existed be- 
cause the executive branch had thrown the 
Armed Forces into action. Again, it will 
astonish most Americans to learn that the 
State Department consented to Japan's grab- 
bing of Korea back in 1904. By constitu- 
tional threat? No, by secret executive agree- 
ment—and it took 100,000 American casual- 
ties to correct that lapse of constitutional 
law. 

Moreover, it will shock most Americans to 
learn that the published national budget— 
once the absolute bedrock of integrity—is 
now false. Why? Because with the consent 
of a few leading people, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are concealed under false 
titles for secret intelligence purposes. All 
of these devises may spell out the terrific 
pressure of the times, but they also spell out 
that the American people are losing control 
of their Government. And if Congress abdi- 
cates eontrol of its appropriating power, it 
will be only a matter of time before the 
American people lose control of their Goy- 
ernment completely. 

This writer can well sympathize with 
them. When, 10 years ago, this column 
urged 70 air groups, and Congress appro- 
priated the money for them, the great brains 
across the Potomac cut them down to 41 on 
the ground that full defense might lead to 
rationing. Now 120 aren't enough. The 
same school of thought now wants to give 
one man as yet unnamed (and by statute yet 
unborn) the power to cut the fleet, whittle 
away the Army, abolish the National Guard, 
ground half of the Air Corps and skeletonize 
the Marines without a word of public debate. 
The method is all too deadly simple. All 
you have to do is to secretly cut the appro- 
priation, by someone not responsible to the 
people. It is a quiet death by comma and 
semicolon, see what I mean? Ironically 
enough if precedent holds true, the un- 
known person and his few unknown assis- 
tants (who will make these decisions behind 
closed doors) as of this time probably have 
not had two weeks of actual combat expe- 
rience between them. 

After 20 years in this struggle, this re- 
porter can tell his fellow Americans the only 
really hard lessons the 20th century teaches: 
When it comes to war, there is no second 
money. You can't place or show in the 
power game. You either win or lose. And 
no body of people have a better understand- 
ing of this than the civilian Congress—that 
body of Government closest to the people. 

His opposition is trying to point Chairman 
Vıxson as a man who wants to keep closest 
to the Nation’s pocketbook. His long and 
magnificent record however shows he is clos- 
est to the American people's heard. His in- 
tegrity speaks for itself: What he would die 
to protect from the country’s enemies he 
most certainly would never vote away to 
even its closest so-called friends—because 
he believes it belongs to the American peo- 
ple. 

This ls still a free country. You don’t 
have to stand around with your hands in 
your pockets while the Honorable VINSON, 
ARENDS, SYMINGTON and Kmp fight for 
your rights. You can use your mitts, too, 
and this reporter intends to. To the Hon- 
orable CARL VINSON, LESLIE ARENDS, STUART 
SYMINGTON and PauL J. Kar: To the best 
of my ability, I'll held defend your powers of 
appropriation as part of the same great 
document which guarantees me a free type- 
writer. And by virtue of no power whatso- 
ever in me vested, I hereby appoint you to 
the most honorable title any American could 
wish: Fighting Watchdogs of the United 
States Constitution. 
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Tribute to Cardinal Stritch by Washing- 
ton’s Archdiocesan Newspaper 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
in the city of Chicago, where he is deeply 
beloved, the appointment of Samuel Al- 
phonsus Cardinal Stritch to the post of 
proprefect of the Vatican's Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, there is both joy and sadness. 

Chicago rejoices in the signal honor 
which has come to us and the church in 
America, for Cardinal Stritch is the first 
American prelate named to the Roman 
Curia and head of one of the depart- 
ments of the church’s central adminis- 
tration. But joy is tempered with sor- 
row for we shall miss the great spiritual 
leadership which his eminence has given 
us. 
In a formal statement in the New 
World, official weekly newspaper of the 
archdiocese of Chicago, Cardinal Stritch 
said he “would have to take up my resi- 
dence in Rome for the discharge of the 
duties of this important office in the 
Roman Curia,” that he felt humbly 
thankful for the honor done the Ameri- 
can church and particularly the clergy 
and laity of the Chicago archdiocese, but 
that his “heart was heavy with the 
thought I must leave you, whom I love 
with the tenderest fatherly affection.” 

I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial from the Catholic Standard, 
Washington's archdiocesan newspaper, 
on the appointment of His Eminence, 

The editorial follows: 

APPOINTMENT OF CARDINAL STRITCH 

When the young seminarian, Samuel A. 
Stritch, left his home in Nashville in 1903 to 
continue his studies at the North American 
College in Rome, the church in the United 
States was still in a missionary status. It 
was still under the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gregation of the Propagation of the Faith. 

While he was still a seminarian in Rome, 
the church in the United States was removed 
from its missionary status. Since his ordi- 
nation in 1910, the cardinal has been asso- 
ciated with almost every great movement 
affecting the church and our country since 
then. 

Consecrated the bishop of Toledo in 1921 at 
the age of 34, and later transferred to the 
archdiocese of Milwaukee, he has experi- 
enced the’difficulties administering dioceses 
in industrial areas during the days of the 
depression. As chancellor of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, he has met the 
problems of forwarding the building of 
churches in the sparsest mission areas of the 
country. A 

Just as World War II engulfed the world, 
he was appointed to two key posts—ordinary 
of the archdiocese of Chicago and chairman 
of the administrative board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. In these posi- 
tions, he has helped to solve great problems. 

If, as the cardinal said of his appointment" 
his holiness “principally had in mind hon- 
oring the church in the United States,” the 
choice was very felicitous and the great wis- 
dom of the holy father is again demon- 
strated. 
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Address by Hon. Theodore Francis Green, 
of Rhode Island, at Dedication of Navy 
Pier, Davisville, R. I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on 
Wedneday, March 5, at Davisville, R. I., 
I delivered an address at the dedication 
of the new Navy Pier at the United States 
Naval Construction Battalion Center. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, AT DEDICATION OF NAVY PIER, 
Unire States Naval. CONSTRUCTION BAT- 
TALION CENTER, DAVISVILLE, R. I., MARCH 
5, 1958 2 
Captain Husband, Governor Roberts, Ad- 

miral Peltier, Admiral Crommelin, and other 
distinguished guests, this is one of the most 
gratifying birthday celebrations I have ever 
had the pleasure of attending, and I have 
attended quite a number of them, as you 
know. 

This occasion is gratifying to me-for several 
reasons. As an American citizen, I have a 
vital interest in the progress of our National 
Defense Establishment. And I'm sure you 
will all agree that this pier represents its 
material progress, 

Then, as a member of the United States 
Government, I am gratified because today I 
am privileged to see personally the realiza- 
tion of one of the many projects which we 
in the Congress are studying, considering, 
and supporting in the cause of u stronger 
America, 

And certainly as a native of Rhode Island 
I am gratified to see this new facility added 
to the naval installations in this area. It is 
at once a vindication of my faith in this 
State and evidence that the Navy has the 
good sense to agree with my judgment. 

For all these reasons, it is a great pleasure 
for me to have been invited to dedicate this 
new pier at the Naval Construction Bat- 
talion Center. At the same time I feel for- 
tunate in having the opportunity to wel- 
come all of you who have come here to visit 
or to work in Rhode Island. I hope you will 
thoroughly enjoy your stay here and come 
back often. 

As you can see, Tam a solid booster of the 
State which I have the honor to represent in 
the United States Senate. I could wish for 
no greater honor than to have been chosen 
by my friends and neighbors to occupy my 
present position. And I feel sure that you 
ladies and gentlemen who have come here 
to live in line of military duty will soon come 
to know and love the State as Ido. I hope 
so because there is a deplorable tendency in 
some of our larger States to ridicule Rhode 
Island merely because it is small. How- 
ever, as you get to know us better you will 
see that this is rather like the stomach pok- 
ing fun at the heart. 

Just as I am a booster for my home State, 
so I am also a booster for the Navy. (Some 
people seem to think I am one of the original 
ones.) At any rate I have always been 
proud to proclaim myself as a big-Navy man. 
I have never, and I do not now wish to dis- 
parage any segment of our defense team 
But I am convinced beyond any doubt of 
the indispensable role of our seagoing forces 
in the defense of America, 
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It seems to be an old American trait to 
climb on bandwagons, It certainly is true in 
politics. And apparently it is equally true 
in military planning. At any rate we find 
ourselves today surrounded by enthusiasts 
who would have us abandon various parts of 
our military establishment and concentrate 
on the one service or branch in which they 
are interested. They would have us pin all 
our hopes on the airplane, or the missile, or 
indeed, even the push button. They assure 
us that, if we dwell upon this or that en- 
thusiasm of theirs, we shall be sublimely 
impregnable, regardless of where, how or 
when we are attacked. Indeed, as I listen 
to their rhapsodic forecasts, I sometimes 
wonder if we have not already a number of 
men floating about in space oblivious of 
gravitational and other considerations. 

Certainly these men cannot have studied 
all the implications of present-day military 
developments or of our situation in relation 
to those developments. As for me, I would 
not pretend that the Navy, or any other single 
service, can alone protect us from our 
enemies. But I certainly would suggest that 
no sensible military man can look at the two 
wide oceans that bound our Nation on the 
east and west and then dismiss lightly the 
mission of the United States Navy. I be- 
lieve that the Navy is, and must remain in 
the foreseeable future, our first line of 
national defense. 

If one is realistic enough to look the facts 
of military life in the face and recognize the 
genuine need for a well-rounded defense 
composed of all our military branches, he 
must inevitably be realistic enough to recog- 
nize also that the only way we can be truly 
impregnable is to keep that military strong, 
modern and alert. 

Here, I think, we run into another kind of 
enthusiasm which is equally unrealistic and 
equally dangerous. This is the tendency to 
concentrate our interest upon that part of 
the military which attracts the headlines in 
the press, 

It is perfectly natural that the firing of a 
new missile, the setting of a new airplane 
speed record or the launching of an atomic 
submarine should capture the imagination 
of the public. These are dramatic events, 
full of tension and excitement, if they do 
not end in a flop. 

But in our attempt to be realistic about 
our military preparedness, we must never 
allow the dramatic to obscure the quiet, 
steady, behind-the-scenes aspect of military 
activity. We must remember that it is the 
steady, efficient flow of logistic support that 
makes possible the success of the headline- 
stealing devices we admire so much. In- 
deed, the performance of you men who do 
the construction, supply and other noncom- 
batant work of the military, has won more 
battles than we ever give you credit for. 

I recall that a certain large graving dock 
was completed at the naval base at Peart 
Harbor. It was a fine accomplishment, as 
those of us who have been interested in its 
progress recognize. But none of us knew 
how important an accomplishment it was 
until, exactly 1 week later, Japanese planes 
swooped out of the west and crippled a 
major part of our Pacific fleet. Suddenly 
the new dock became an enormously im- 
portant part of our naval establishment, 
Immediately it began receiving damaged 
ships for repairs which would have required 
a much longer period to complete had it not 
been for sucha facility. Certainly this dock 
played a material part in our eventual suc- 
cess in the Pacific war. 

Today we are celebrating the completion 
of another facility which will provide impor- 
tant support to the fleet, and especially to 
those elements of it which are considered 
with Construction Battalion operations. 
When one considers the degree ot activity 
that prevails here even in peacetime, it does 
not require much imagination to realize how 
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important such a berthing facility as this 
would be in time of war to the Seabees, and 
consequently to the Nation. 

Such an addition to the Naval Shore Es- 
tablishment would be an important event in 
any case, The fact that it will be princi- 
pally identified with Seabee operations, 
however, lends further interest to it as far as 
I am concerned. 

I feel a very deep, almost parental, pride 
in the accomplishments of the construction 
men. For even if the Seabees were con- 
ceived in Washington, D. C., certainly 
Davisville, R. I., played an important part in 
their early training. 

It was here at Quonset Point that the first 
advance base depot was established. And it 
was at that depot that the famous Camp 
Endicott was established in June 1942, This 
was the camp where many a man made the 
transformation from civilian construction 
worked to Navy Seabee. And it was from this 
camp that many thousands of these Seabees 
embarked for distant parts of the earth. 

I was extremely interested in these con- 
struction battalions because I had had a 
number of conversations with Adm. Ben 
Moreell, then Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, concerning the projected units. 
I had also had a number of talks with the 
wartime President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
the subject. And when additional funds 
were needed to enlarge the base at Quonset 
Point for the Seabee training facility, I had 
had the honor of introducing a bill in the 
Senate to appropriate a million dollars for 
the purpose. jè 

I'm sure you can understand then, why I 
felt proud when T saw these construction 
men, whose name, Seabees“ had been coined 
in Rhode Island, and who wore a device de- 
signed for them by a Rhode Island artist, 
embarking from Davisville, 

But my pride, and that of all of us here in 
Rhode Island, increased a hundredfold when, 
the stories began to fly back from those dis- 
tant points of operation of this new band 
of men for whom, seemingly, nothing was 
impossible. For them, it was said, every 
problem was merely an exercise in Ingenuity. 
Of them it was reproted that their motto, 
“Construimus, battuimus“— We build, we 
fight“ —was no empty phrase, While some 
of them were manning causeways in the 
landings in Sicily and Europe, the greater 
number were striding across the Pacific, 
building the road to Tokyo. It was said that 
they inspired the Marines they teamed with, 
astonished their military commanders, and 
utterly bewildered the Japs with their con- 
struction feats. No wonder then, that the 
public was intrigued with these American 
master builders, and built in turn a legend- 
ary fame around them. 

We had other things to be proud of, too, 
here at Davisville, although most people 
didn’t find out about them until the war 
ended. It was here at Davisville that the 
famous pontoon designed by a Civil Engi- 
neer Corps officer was tested and developed 
for_a score of uses vital to the war effort. 
Here, too, the English nissen hut was al- 
tered and, as the quonset hut, adapted for 
use in many sizes and in all kinds of places. 

There were even some developments made 
here at the advance base proving ground 
which never reached the field of operations. 
A pontoon floating airfield was one example 
of these. I suppose this is what some of our 
more expansive friends mean when they an- 
nounce that we won the war with something 
to spare. I fear they are stretching things a 
bit. At any rate, as you see, Davisville has 
had a long and happy acquaintance with the 
Seabees, 

We thought this relationship might have 
ended permanently when the camp was dis- 
established in 1946 as a Seabee installation. 
But we were happy when the base was re- 
established in 1951 as an advance base depot. 
And then in 1954 we received the good news 
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that the installation here was to serve as the 
Cast coast construction battalion center, 
I think I speak for all local residents when 
I say that we feel the eastern Seabees are now 
at home where they belong. 

I sald earlier that the importance of logis- 
tics must nat be forgotten if we are to build 
a strong and efficient military. Let me assure 
you that the work being done by today’s 
Seabees is in the great tradition of their 
Wartime predecessors. The construction bat- 
talions have shown that they are a vital part 
ot the Navy and that no matter what the 
Military developments of the future may 
bring forth, there will always be a need for 
the skill, the training, and the innate in- 
Benuity of the American construction man. 

It is with this feeling of pride in the Navy's 
Construction forces in the past and in the 
Present, and of confidence in their devoted 
and skillful performance in the future that 
I dedicate this pier to their success and our 
country’s protection, 


Address Delivered by Hon. Ralph W. 
Yarborough, of Texas, at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Dinner at Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have been requested to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my re- 
marks at the 7th annual Jefferson-Jack- 
Son Dinner at Baltimore, Md., last 
Saturday evening, March 8, 1958. This 
annual Maryland Democratic meeting 
Was sponsored by the Young Democratic 
Clubs of Maryland, I ask unanimous 
Consent that my Baltimore address be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
Vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, or Texas, FOR DELIVERY 
BEFORE A MARYLAND STATEWIDE DEMOCRATIC 
DINNER at BALTIMORE ON SATURDAY, 
Marcu 8 
Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, fellow 

Americans, it is a rare privilege for a repre- 

sentative of one of the Southwestern States 

to be a guest here at your own State family 
meeting. and, representing, as I do, the State 

Of Texas in the United States Senate, I count 

it an honor to be invited to the State that 

has sent to the Senate such alltime great 

Senators as Charles Carroll of Carroliton to 

the first Senate, and Millard Tydings in our 

Own generation. I am indebted to you for 

Dos generous words. and hospitable greet- 


It is a particular pleasure to have the op- 
Portunity to meet with you young Democrats 
ot Maryland. I always enjoy getting to- 
gether with young Democrats because you 
have the fire, the enthusiasm, and, yes, you 
are the best fighters for the true principles 
of our party. It is amusing to hear the 
Older, calmer members complaining that 

those wild-eyed young Demos are raising 
sand“ about something or other. I say, 
more power to you. Stir the sand until you 
blow up a storm. 

Im also happy to see many senior Demo- 
Crats here tonight. Someone whispered to 
me to be careful what I said, that in this 
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audience you had every variety of Democrat 
known to man. That doesn't worry me. 
When I hear of factional fights among loyal 
Democrats, I'm reminded of that famous 
quip of Will Rogers. 

He said he wasn't a member of any organ- 
ized political party, that he was a Democrat. 
There's some truth in that. The time III 
start worrying about our party is when ail 
of its factions begin agreeing on everything. 
After all, the Mason-Dixon line is a land 
boundary, not a party line. ‘ 

Of course, I understand that your fight 
here in Maryland is quite differen from ours 
in Texas. You know that for the past sev- 
eral years we Texans have been plagued with 
people who are half Democrat and half Re- 
publican, They filed as candidates under the 
party labels of both parties—crossfiled, they 
call it down there—and run on both party 
tickets as both Democrat and Republican. 
Some call them Demicans,“ others call 
them “Republicrats.” 

I don't know whether you have seen this 
hybrid political animal, He has a Republi- 
can elephant trunk and a Democratic donkey 
tall, making a rather odd spectacle. Some- 
one has observed this animal is not of much 
worth to either party because he can’t tell 
his trunk from his tail, As Isay, I hope you 
are not bothered by any such animals 
around here. 

It is a real thrill to visit here in Maryland, 
a State so rich in history and tradition, rec- 
ognized in the beginning as the land of 
sanctuary because of its determination for 
freedom of religion. Your forebears were 
the proud people who committed the first act 
of open rebellion against England in repudi- 
ating the unjust stamp act. It was William 
Pinkney of Annapolis, who as attorney gen- 
eral prepared the declaration of war against 
Great Britain in 1812. The founders and 
forefathers in this State made a tremendous 


contribution to success in the Revolution and 


in the War of 1812. 

Fifty years later, your people and mine— 
even to the heart of familles—were ripped 
asunder by the terrible tragedy of Civil War. 
My first knowledge of Maryland came to me 
in the little east Texas Piney Woods country 
town where I grew up. As a boy, I listened 
to the old men, some of whom were in a 
company of Hood's Brigade, which was Gen. 
Robert E. Lee’s favorite in the army of 
northern Virginia, They talked of the terri- 
ble ordeal of the flerce fire at Sharpsburg's 
battle; they spoke of how good the sweet, 
green corn of Maryland tasted to a starving 
man; they grieved over Antietam's Field, 
where 22,000 Americans died in a single hope- 
less day. 

While every American thrills to Baltimore's 
history and the heroic defense that gave us 
The Star Spangled Banner, Texas has a pecu- 
Mar reason for being grateful to Francis Scott 
Key. 

When Sam Houston was hailed up for trial 
before the House of Representatives of the 
United States for beating up a Congressman, 
because the Congressman had slandered him 
in a speech on the floor, Francis Scott Key, 
then a prominent Washington lawyer, came 
to Houston's defense. Houston's fortunes 
were then at a low ebb. Separated from 
his wife, he fled the governorship of Ten- 
nessee to live with the Cherokees. Key won 
an acquittal for Houston, who then went to 
Texas. 

Houston later said that at the time of 
the trial he was in the depths of despond- 
ency. His life seemed utter failure. Had 
he been taken in a justice court and fined 
as & common criminal, it would have ended 
him. But the trial was a triumph for Hous- 
ton on a national scale. He felt like a 
new man; the burden of misfortunes seemed 
to end with that acquittal, and he went 
forth a new man to the greatest days of his 
life. 
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So tonight I give thanks to Baltimore. 
Francis Scott Key has lighted the fires of 
hope in many hearts over the years, but 
none that meant so much to us in Texas as 
the hope he stirred up in Sam Houston. 
That hope became San Jacinto, the Lone 
Star Republic, and finally annexation. 

History, to me, is interésting, enlighten- 
ing, and inspiring. Historians tell us that 
the real value of history is to give us a bet- 
ter understanding of the present, because 
history repeats itself. With this thought in 
mind, I want you to consider how this coun- 
try’s economy appears to be in danger right 
now; its economic history of 25 years ago 
is trying to repeat itself. Certainly, if the 
high interest rate, tight credit, hard money 
policies of the administration are not curbed 
the Republican record of 1929 will repeat 
itself. 

I'm not an alarmist, but I'm a realist. 
Over 5 million Americans walk the streets out 
of work, and unemployment figures are still 
climbing. Nearly 50,000 men and women 
here in Maryland are out of work. Across 
the Nation 7½ percent of the labor force 
under Federal unemployment insurance is 
without work. In my State alone, 106,000 
men, women, and children are now receiving 
food relief supplies. 

Small business bankruptcies are at an all- 
time high; farm income has been constantly 
cut under Bensonized policies and thousands 
of small farmers have been moved off their 
land into cities where they add to the unem- 
ployment crisis. 

Under the typical Republican plan, which 
shows that party’s undying love and affection 
for ultrabig business, the giant combines 
and cartels grow richer and richer while the 
people become poorer and poorer. > 

Prices to the farmers for his products go 
down, but prices the housewife pays in the 
market place go up and up. 

We have an economic anomaly; an inflation 
in a recession; an inflation in the price of 
groceries and goods, and more and more 
workers are unemployed and unable to buy 
groceries and goods, And the Chief of State 
advises the hungry, moneyless, unemployed 
to end the depression by buying more goods 
and groceries. Men without money are told 
to spend; people without food are told to eat 
more; laborers out of jobs are told to work. 
In short, a country without a head of state 
is in a dilemma. 

Through it all, this administration has sent 
out two great and unforgettable statements 
to the American people. Former Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson declared that what's 
good for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try. You know, he later returned to the firm 
which netted over $850 million in clear profits 
last year. The other remarkable statement 
came from that great Republican Party 
spokesman who said the unemployed have 
the right to suffer: I want to make it clear, 
here, that that is a right guaranteed only by 
the Republican Party. 

The hard, cold fact of life is that the 
Republican elephant, which has a shockingly 
short memory for campaign promises, per- 
forms only on command from his special in- 
terest trainers. The voice of the people 
goes unheard. Speaking of Republican 
campaign promises, I remember how their 
candidate in 1952 was going to cure infla- 
tion, During a whistlestop swing, the Re- 
publican speaker Illustrated the inflation 
trouble by taking out a 2-by-4 board and 
holding it up to the audience saying: i 

“Here's how much board you could buy 
for a dollar in 1939.“ 

Then he would take out a hand saw and 
cut the board in half. He would hold up 
one piece of the board and say: “And here's 
how much board you can buy for a dollar 
now.” 

The way the cost of living has continued 
to spiral, I gave some thought to sawing up 
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a board here tonight to show they didn't 
keep that promise. But times are getting 
so tough for Democrats, I couldn't find any- 
one with a board or who could afford a saw. 

But I'll have to admit one thing the Re- 
publicans have accomplished. Never, even 
in the heyday of our Democratic administra- 
tion, were we Democrats able to keep a full- 
blown inflation and recession going at the 
same time. The Republicans have got 5 
‘ million people unemployed, and millions of 
other old-age pensioners and retirees living 
or rather starving on bare survival incomes, 
while milk is nearly a dollar a gallon and 
hamburger meat is 50 cents a pound and 
more. 

The pathetic part of the picture for the 
people is that this forgetful Republican ele- 
phant is tiptoeing around, afraid to act for 
the people. He's afraid he might make a 
move which would not please former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey's bird dogs. 
It’s either that, or else the Republican high 
command doesn’t know what to do. 

Well, the Democrats know what to do. 
We learned from our great leader, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In the most perilous period of 
our history, he taught the Democratic Party 
how to fight a depression, find jobs for all 
the working force, build homes, produce 
food, and live a good life. ( 

Of course, America is in nothing like the 
economic chaos this country was in when 
President Roosevelt’s firm hand took the 
wheel of government. Thanks mainly to 
the Democratic Party's guidance and its 
continuing programs, we have strong hope 
and reason to believe that another nation- 
breaking depression will never occur. But 
need we take chances? Five million unem- 
ployed is 5 million too many. This is no 
time for Ferdinand to sit around and sniff 
the flowers: This is the time to charge. 
You know some of the current Republican 
statements run very much like this: 

“Any lack of confidence in the economic 
future or the basic strength of business in 
the United States is foolish.” But that is 
not a current Republican quote. It was 
made by President Hoover in 1929. By the 
end of his administration, 5,000 banks were 
closed and 13 million people were without 
work. 

We all know how, under the courageous 
and inspired leadership of President Roose- 
velt the country built back to sound eco- 
nomic strength. We know that, principally 
due to his leadership and that of President 
Harry Truman, our living standards rose to 
Be the highest ever enjoyed by any people 
in the world. We became the Nation where 
most families have a car, a refrigerator, a 
home. But most is not enough, 

Jefferson acquired Louisiana Territory. 
Jackson held the Union together in his day. 
Roosevelt whipped a depression; Truman 
contained communism, 

Our goal is plenty for all people. Today, 
in a land of great food surpluses, many 
hunger. In our land of vast wealth, nearly 
one-third of our people live in dank, wet, 
unhealthful shacks. Thousands need for 
warm clothing. Three basic physical needs 
of man are food, clothing and shelter. Mil- 
lions now lack at least 1 of these 3. 

As Democrats in the tradition of Presidents 
Jefferson and Jackson, and Roosevelt and 
Truman, and others before them, we still 
face a great challenge. We are still dedi- 
cated to fight for a more abundant life for 
all Americans. We are not the party of 
pendent pessimism. We know that more 
jobs and a decent Uving for millions is 
many times more important than tight 
credit for timid lenders. 

In a religious society which knows that 
God notes even the sparrows’ fall, we Demo- 
crats know that we will never quit fighting 
as long a child is hungry. While our elderly 
people end their days in misery and want, we 
cannot rest. Democrats believe in people; 
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Republicans put their trust in ledger sheets. 
Our party must always stand and fight for 
and defend those whom Franklin D. Roose- 
velt called the forgotten people. 

This is no time for timidity or retreat or 
compromise. This is the time for Democrats 
of conviction and conscience to stand up for 
the rights and interests of the average man. 
By average, I mean that great bulk of Ameri- 
cans of moderate or modest means who con- 
stitute the main stream of American life. 
Following the firm, tried and true principle 
of fair, honest, concerned government, our 
party of the people will se the recent tide of 
Democratic victories grow and spread. 

You know the overwhelming Democratic 
vietories of Mayor Robert Wagner of New 
York; Gov. Robert Meyner of New Jersey. 
Why, Governor Meyner whipped the whole 
Republican national administration single 
handed. His opponent was endorsed by the 
President, and then Vice President Nox 
and three Cabinet members went to New 
Jersey and campaigned against Governor 
Meyner, but they couldn't beat him. Of 
course, the turning tide really came to view 
last August when the people of Wisconsin 
elected the very able Senator BILL Proxmme. 
We will élect more Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen this year, and a Democratic 
President in 1960. 

Maryland has always played a leading role 
in the main stream of American life. That 
main stream is running Democratic. 

Just how many Democrats we elect will 
depend on sharp, energetic, farsighted, 
thinking Democrats like you, for you must 
take a lead in the fight. I say you should 
lead the fight because you young men and 
women can organize the precincts, knock on 
doors, get out the vote, and tell the people 
where we stand. All of us—working for a 
Democratic administration with a goal of 
plenty for all people—can win. We can win 
right here in Maryland, too, just like we 
tan win across the Nation. I know that 
when the firing starts the young Democrats 
of Maryland will be right up there on the 
firing line, and I'll predict right now that 
you'll give a good account of yourselves. 

The party of Jefferson and Jackson, of Wil- 
son and Roosevelt and Truman is being 
called back to power by the people, Mary- 
land, my Maryland. Hear that call, 

Heed the call to greatness. You gave the 
land to the whole Nation for the Nation's 
Capitol. Now give your full measure of 
leadership in men to match the land you 
gave. That is Maryland's just place in his- 


tory. 
God bless you all. 


Salute to General Motors and Its Anderson 
Divisions on the Occasion of Its Golden 
Milestone Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include an address given by Robert J. 


Beck for and on behalf of the Indiana 


Chamber of Commerce in the salute to 
General Motors and its Anderson divi- 
sions on the occasion of its golden mile- 
stone anniversary. 

This address was delivered on Thurs- 
day, March 6, and I had the privilege of 
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attending this special occasion as one of 
the guests, Mr. Beck has shown the 
value of the free-enterprise system and 
the results of community efforts as ex- 
emplified by the General Motors’ plants 
in their community. 

SALUTE TO GENERAL MOTORS AND Its ANDERSON 
DIVISIONS ON THE OCCASION OF ITS GOLDEN 
MILESTONE ANNIVERSARY BY ROBERT J. BECK 
Distinguished guests, kind hearts and gen- 

tle people of Anderson, Mr. Skinner, our 

chamber of commerce welcomes you to An- 
derson. 

This 50th anniversary has meant for you, 
we are sure, a great many celebrations like 
this one. You have traveled here, there, and 
yon, and on every occasion you have heard 
the same. I doubt, though, that on any eve- 
ning you have been exposed to more sincerity 
than is present here tonight. 

Your appearance in our town always acts 
as a breath from the outside world for we 
are, when measured by the length and 


-breadth of the General Motors domain, a 


small and provincial community. If you will 
use the next few minutes to regard us 80, 
we should like to tell you how we feel toward 
the great corporation you represent and, if 
you please, toward our fellow citizens, your 
employees, through whom we have come to 
know General Motors policies. We feel nos- 
talgic. 

I have been in Anderson only 26 years. 
But in this space of time I have come to 
know many oldtimers who, if they had my 
assignment this evening, could go back, way 
back, to the very beginning of General Mo- 
tors in Anderson, 

I see some of these people here tonight. 
People who, in 1918, were driving with pride 
local products like the Nyberg, the Dolly 
Madison, the De Tamble, and the Lambert. 
People who knew the Remy brothers; people 
who lived through the formation of the 
romantic, if costly, industrial empire, making 
of Stoughton Fletcher and W. C. Durant. 
People who worked with, or for, J. D. Mooney, 
I. J. Reuter, C. E. Wilson, and later, F. S. 
Kimmerling. 

If these oldtimers were turned loose here 
tonight, the air would be filled with stories 
of rugged individualism in a background of 
colorful industrial romanticism. It would 
thrill us all to hear of the hurdles jumped, 
the impossibilities accomplished; but the 
thing that would impress us most would be 
the informal and easy way the oldtimers re- 
ferred to these men—their friends—as 
“J. D.,“ “I. J.“ C. E.,“ and Fred.“ 

These first-name references, if you heard 
them uttered, would leave you, as they have 
me, with the impression of genuine comrade- 
ship, These are not facetious nicknames. 
They carry no implication of disrespect. 
They are terms of admifation, of high regard 
and endearment. z 

This fact, ordinary as it may seem, is sig- 
nificant. It-is evidence of sincere and rich 
communicaiton. It represents a web of 
community relations which, when meas- 
ured fairly, is the reason for General Motors’ 
success in Anderson, and Anderson's suc- 
cessful growth as a Hoosier town. 

Bees accomplish nothing save as they work 
together. Neither do men. 

This is the high-level pattern of General 
Motors policy that we have come to know. 
It is what fills this room tonight with people 
who knew Fred Kroeger as Fred, Frank Pres- 
cott as Frank, O. V. Badgley as Ollie; who 
knew Frank Burke as Frank, and knew H. D. 
Dawson as Hi, 

Every honest trade has its noblemen. We 
in Anderson have been blessed in the past 
with some of the noblest men in the auto 
trade. 

Therefore, we can but feel nostalgic here 
tonight as wé look back over the 40 years 
since Remy Electric began its career with 
General Motors, and over the 28 yéars since 
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Guide Lamp came down from Cleveland. We 
are inexpressibly grateful. 

Grateful to you, sir, and to your predeces- 
sors in the policy direction of the GM acces- 
sory divisions in Anderson, 

By its continuity of purpose, by its prudent 
Management. by its helping hand, General 
Motors has sculptured an image of all-round 
good citizenship in our community which 
has set Anderson apart from most other 
smokestack towns, 

Way back there somewhere up where you 
live said to somebody down where we live, 
“Let's go. Here is what you should have to 
make it better for everybody. We'll help you 
get it. But, let's go.” 

There was a man in my shop the other 
day who joined Delco in 1924, in the days 
of G. E. Wilson. He was hired with his 
stable of 28 mules to ruze the old dilapi- 
dated orphans’ home just south of the rall- 
road tracks on Columbus Avenue and to 
help with the dirt and mortar in the con- 
struction of plant 4. He was hired in 1924 
and retired in 1950. I said to him: 

“Jim, what makes these General Motors 
divisions here in Anderson click?“ 

“Why, Mr. Beck,” he said, that's easy. 
It’s the way everybody up above helps every- 
body down below. It's the way the boss 
solicits your ideas and the way he encour- 
ages your initiative. I can see C. E. now, 
as though it were yesterday, I'd be out 
knockin’ my mules and my drivers around 
and he'd come up and say, ‘Jim, what do 
you need today?’ I'd tell him and he'd say, 
‘I'll see that you get it.“ And he would. 
And before he'd take off, he'd say, Got any 
ideas, Jim?“ If I had any that were worth 
a damn he'd use them. That way, between 
us, we got the job done. That's the way 
it was then. That's the way it’s been ever 
since.” 

That spirit of accomplishment through 
the use of team play, as all of us here to- 
night know, has spilled over and inundated 
our town. 

Every enterprise for good in this com- 
Munity has felt the impact of the fine citi- 
zens on your payroll, Mr. Skinner. Their 
contribution to our churches, to our Com- 
munity Chest, the Red Cross, the YMCA, our 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, our YWCA, our 
good government organization, our proposed 
airport and new hospital, our PTA groups, 
our college, and our chamber of commerce 
has, believe me, been beyond the call of duty. 

And when I say “contribution,” I mean 
Sacrifice in time and energy with emphasis 
on details. I mean money. I mean imagina- 
tion, enthusiasm and real devotion. 


And when I say “the people on your pay~ 


roll.“ I mean all the solid folk of whom there 
are thousands who work with their hands and 
their brains. I mean everybody from your 
general manager, who sets the pace; to his 
staff, who implement his idéas; to the plant 
superintendents and their foremen; to the 
toolmaker, the diemaker; to the line. It is 
sent across the board that we feel grate- 
ul. 


Our people have learned a great deal of 
good citizenship from the policies of Gen- 
eral Motors, We have learned that two heads 
are better than one. We have learned that 
there are no freeways to the destination of 
desire, 

The greatest engineering is the engineering 
of men. It is this priceless attribute of Gen- 
eral Motors toward their people and of their 
People toward their community that I have 
Chosen for emphasis. It is this attribute 
that we in Anderson have found so beneficial 
over the years. 

I would be remiss, however, H I failed to 
Mention with equal gratitude the economic 
good that General Motors has brought to 
Anderson. 
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We all know (it has been reported in the 
press) that the payrolls of Delco and Guide 
in Anderson have been as high as $111 mil- 
lion a year and that, in addition to this 
stimulant to our economy, millions of dol- 
lars are spent annually by Delco and Guide 
in the purchase of supplies and services 
from Anderson's smaller industries and busi- 
ness and professional establishments, 

It has been said that business is the 
selfish exploitation of society. There may 
be those present here tonight who do not 
subscribe to this cold premise and who pre- 
fer to look upon their particular livelthood 
as one of indispensable service to their fellow 
men. In either approach, selfish or altru- 
istic, the fact remains that there is one 
impelling motive that gets us all up and at 
it every morning. That motive is profit. 

For most of us profit stems from volume. 
Volume stems from purchasing power. In 
our town, purchasing power stems from 
General Motors. Let's face it. 

We do face it, Mr. Skinner. And we take 
this occasion to convey our collective grati- 
tude to the General Motors Corp. for keeping 
the Guide and Delco divisions in Anderson, 
and for enlarging them here over the years. 

There are but a few minutes left to speak 
of the future. But I must speak of the fu- 
ture. It is part of my assignment. This is, 
after all, an anniversary, not a funeral. 

There are textbooks in my empirical trade 
that tell you that all Industry goes through 
the same cycles as man: infancy, youth, ma- 
turity, and senility. Some great corporations 
in America give the lie to this theory. Gen- 
eral Motors is one of them. 

General Motors and convenient, economical 
transportation are here to stay. I would 
guess that even if technological progress 
made the motor car obsolete, even if the 
scientists made it possible and preferable for 
us to float through the air, General Motors 
would manufacture the wings to get us up to 
the floating stage and back to the ground 
again, 

As we get together here tonight we find 
ourselves in the midst of a disquieting econ- 
omy. We find the automobile industry in a 
sticky state. But we find General Motors 
just where we would expect to find them, in 
a fighting mood, out to encourage their seg- 
ment of the economy by higher transpor- 
tation standards and better yalues, In the 
fight for recovery, their contribution will 
weigh heavily, It might even turn the trick 
completely. But if it shouldn’t, this great 
corporation will know how to live with ad- 
versity. Their outstanding performance in 
1957 when, by cost control ànd efficient ad- 
ministration, they were able to earn $2.99 per 
share with production of only 45 percent of 
the motor vehicle market, as against $3.01 
per share in 1956 with production of 50 per- 
cent of the motor vehicle market, should 
answer that question for anyone bold enough 
to raise it. 

‘There is an old saying in Wall Street that 
goes like this: “The man who knows what 
the market is going to do, still has seven pay- 
ments to make on his car.” 

‘The same, of course, could be said of me 
if I attempted to forecast the future economy 
of Anderson or, for that matter, the part 
that the General Motors divisions here will 
play in that economy. (I couldn't qualify 
under the adage anyway. My Buick is paid 
for.) 

I can, however, think of two approaches 
that we may take toward our future. The 
one is to do nothing about it. This ap- 

is based on the philosophy that the 
future is hidden even from those who make 
it. 

The other is to do something about it. 
This approach stems from the philosophy 
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that contends that when we look forward to 
something we want to come true, we can 
often make ourselves make it come true. 

You may be sure that, of the two, they 
will take the do-something-about-it ap- 
proach at Guide and Delco. 

How do I know that? I know it because, 
as I have said, it is the crux of General 
Motors policy. 

I know it, too, because of the men who 
will make it so, Clarence A. Michel (long 
known to us as Mike) and Donald A. Boyes 
(soon to be known to us as Don). 

Clarence A. Michel came to us with Guide 
from Cleveland. He is the brightest name in 
lights. His engineering accomplishments are 
the very essence of future progress. He has 
engineered headlamps since 1919 and each 
of his accomplishments has given progress to 
General Motors and to Anderson. He has 
been general manager of Guide since 1941 
and there isn't a man in this room who 
hasn't felt the impact of his contribution 
to our community. Under his supervision 
we find many of our solid citizens like the 
one I read of just the other day, who was 
retired from Guide on February 1. This 
man had given 46 years to General Motors, 
but what is more significant, 2 of his sons, 
1 of his daughters and his 4 sons-in-law are 
employees of General Motors in Anderson. 
The article went on to say that this man's 
family’s combined General Motors service 
totals more than 125 years. The place you 
have to work in has to be good; the peoplo 
you work for have to be unders 
bring about that kind of continuous 5 Ag 
‘Things like that don't just happen —they are 
planned. With C. A. Michel around we will 
continue doing what it took to get started. 
From the progress of his past comes the 
promise of our future. 

Last September 6, most of us passed along 
a reception line at the country club to meet 
our newest comer. He was introduced to us 
as Mr. Boyes. It was then like a wedding 
party during the first passing of champagne. 
And now, 6 months later, here we are smack 
dab in the middle of 2 major community 
problems, the construction of much-needed 
hospital facilities and a much-needed airport. 
And who is working at our side? Don Boyes, 
of course. He is following in the footsteps of 
his predecessors—he is following the General 
Motors’ policy of good citizenship, that has 
been so apparent in Anderson for nearly 40 
years. As general manager of the Delco 
division, he shall be our friend and we shall 
be his friend and accept his counsel. His ac- 
complishments, like those of Mike's, are a 
symposium of successful engineering— engi- 
neering of product and men as well. With 
Don Boyes around we shall continue doing 
what it took to get started. 

From the progress of his past will come 
the promise of our future. 

George Bernard Shaw once said, “We are 
made wise not by the recollection of the past, 
but by the responsibilities of the future.” 

We are sure, Mr. Skinner, that no good 
future will come out of cowardice, We ex- 
pect no cowardice from General Motors. You 
need expect none from us. 

We promise to try to keep General Motors’ 
residence in Anderson clean and in good re- 
pair. We promise to keep it well policed and 
well lighted. We know that youth, bashful 
or bold, will make us seniors very unneces- 
sary in the future. To this end we dedicate 
our efforts in behalf of good schools and 
healthful recreation. We shall try, Mr. Skin- 
ner, to make Anderson a place where Gen- 
eral Motors can stay and grow, a place to 
which Detroit may point with pride. 

Please convey our sincere felicitations to 
General Motors on this its golden milestone 
anniversary. May the good Lord bless you, 
sir, and all of your associates, 
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A New World Bank for Backward Areas 
Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
LION. THEODORE | FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I present 
for the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled “A New World Bank for 
Backward Areas Makes Sense,” which 
appeared in the Providence Journal of 
Saturday, March 8. 

This editorial, commending the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] for 
his proposal for an international bank 
which could lend at lower rates and with 
less security than the present World 
Bank, I believe will be of interest to the 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New WORLD BANK For BACKWARD AREAS 
Ẹ MAKES SENSE 

The proposal of Senator Mr MON- 
RONEY of Oklahoma to establish an inter- 
national bank which could lend at lower 
rates and with less security than the present 
World Bank deserves serious consideration. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
borne the heavy responsibility of financing 
the needs of both industrially mature and 
economically backward nations, The Mar- 
shall plan met the urgent fiscal and indus- 
trial needs of war-battered countries, and it 
saved vital areas of the free bis from 
Communist penetration. 

The Marshall plan well achieved its pur- 
pose. But after that objective had been 
accomplished, other far-flung areas of the 
world were dependent on American economic 
aid. Through the years, by outright finan- 
cial grants, sales of commodities for foreign 
currencies, and loans made at low interest 
rates on doubtful security, this country has 
kept strategic regions of the world in the 
camp of the free nations. i 

If Mr. MonRroneEY’'s concept could be trans- 
lated into concrete action by the United 
States and the other 59 countries that are 
members of the World Bank, it might suc- 
cessfully substitute concerted ald to needy 
areas by 60 nations for their present almost 
sole dependence on various forms of Amer- 
ican financial and economic assistance, 
Such action might lift a considerable burden 
from the shoulders of American taxpayers 
and end a situation wherein recipient na- 
tions are self-stigmatized as objects of our 
charity. They could receive their aid in the 
form of commercial loans from a firmly 
established international source. 

Some doubt naturally exists as to whether 
all the member nations of the present World 
Bank would be able now to furnish their 
share of the capital of the proposed new in- 
stitution. In some cases, possibly including 
even such principal countries as Great 
Britain, hard currencies are not readily avail- 
able. They must be conserved for essential 
national purposes. Presumably this is one 
of the more difficult problems which Mr. 
Monroney himself has indicated remain to 
be resolved. 

Mr. Mowronrr suggests that this second 
World Bank should start with a capitaliza- 
tion of a billion dollars. The United States 
would furnish 30 percent of this amount. 
The remainder, in varying proportions, would 
be supplied by the other 59 member countries 
of the existing World Bank. To serve its 
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intended purpose, loans made by this new 
institution would bear low interest rates and 
would be offered on less rigid and secure 
terms than the charter of the existing World 
Bank permits. 

The proposed new bank, therefore, would 
not replace the present bank. In some cir- 
cumstances the new institution would as- 
sume entire responsibility for financing the 
demonstrated needs of an economically back- 
ward area. In other circumstances it might 
supplement an initial loan made by the pres- 
ent World Bank. In such conditions it would 
function as a sort of second-mortgage insti- 
tution, assuming all the risks that such 
financing implies. 

The Monroney proposal might relieve this 
country of a large part, if, indeed, not all, of 
its present wisely assumed responsibility to 
furnish foreign aid. Further, it could help 
in very substantial degree to cover deficits 
of foreign countries in their trade with us. 
Last year we sold these countries goods in a 
total amount that exceeded their combined 
sales to us by nearly $9 billion. 

This immense deficit must be covered by 
some means. Unless a foreign nation has 
adequate export credits in its trade with 
countries other than the United States, it 
must borrow from some source, The rub 
comes when a nation, beset by unfavorable 
internal economic conditions, cannot readily 
borrow abroad. 

The international institution proposed by 
Mr. Monroney is designed to accommodate 
such a needy nation. In so doing it would 
not only serve that nation, but its service 
would be of inestimable benefit to the rest 
of the free world, including particularly the 
United States, 
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Recession Remedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the 
official unemployment figures for Feb- 
ruary have just been released, They 
total 5,173,000, a 16-year high. 

It is obvious that the situation calls 
for action. Fortunately, the congres- 
sional leadership has already outlined a 
program which would make a start 
toward putting people back to work. 

On March 9, the Washington Star, 
one of our most responsible and re- 
spected newspapers, editorialized on the 
program advanced by Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON B. Jonnson. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
jal was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Star of March 9, 1958] 
RECESSION REMEDIES 

The Government is expected to announce 
on Tuesday that unemployment rose by some 
600,000 in February, bringing the jobless 
total to at least 5.1 million. Percentagewise, 
this is far below the depression peak. It is 
the highest unemployment total in 16 years, 
however, and determined counteraction is 
clearly indicated. 

Presumably, the administration will reveal 
Its program for dealing with the situation 
within the next few days. Meanwhile, Ma- 
jority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON has made two 
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recommendations which strike us as being 
eminently sensible. 

One is that every effort be made to accel- 
erate civil and military construction pro- 
grams for which funds have already been 
authorized and appropriated. The second ts 
that we begin at once to plan a well-con- 
sidered program of public works—a program 
to be brought into play if the recession, or 
depression, or whatever one may wish to call 
it, gets worse instead of better. 

Senator JOHNSON has not advanced these 
recommendations in any spirit of panic. 
Nor, in our opinion, was he motivated by 
considerations of personal or partisan politics. 
He was unwilling at this time, for example, 
to endorse pleas for a tax cut, although there 
is little doubt that this would be a politically 
popular thing to do. His objective, appar- 
ently, is to initiate a program of action which 
will help the economy pull out of the prevail- 
ing slump, lay a sound foundation for more 
vigorous action if the economic situation 
continues to slide, and, meanwhile, to dis- 
courage extreme remedies which do not seem 
justified by the facts available today. All 
of this strikes us as being a manifestation of 
constructive opposition leadership in the 
Senate. 


The People Must Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the New Age there ap- 
peared a Constitutional Day message, 
entitled “The People Must Speak,” by 
the Honorable Luther A. Smith, sover- 
eign grand commander, Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, United States of 
America. 

I think this statement deserves the 
special attention of the Members of the 
Congress and the people of the Nation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


THE GRAND COMMANDER'S MESSAGE 
THE PEOPLE MUST SPEAK. 


We are preparing to celebrated on Septem- 
ber 17 the 170th birthday of the Constitution 
of the United States, which is an appro- 
priate occasion for We the People“ to give 
serious thought to a grave problem which 
confronts us, and which we alone can solve 
satisfactorily. Strangely enough, the prob- 
lem is a constitutional one. Do I hear the 
suggestion that such matters are settled 
only in Washington? Well, that is an er- 
roneous idea, It is quite true that the 
Capital is full of those who have been se- 
lected or elected to look after the interests 
of the people—the President, the Congress, 
and the Judiciary and many others—but 
they are confused and frustrated while the 
problem gets bigger and bigger. They have 
lost the way. The ancient “landmarks of 
the Founding Fathers have been removed. 

The Constitution was written in the lan- 
guage of the people and they had no trouble 
in understanding its meaning and needed 
neither lawyer or judge to explain its pro- 
visions. In fact, they did not require the 
Supreme Court judges to be lawyers. The 
meaning of the basic law was so obvious 
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that businessmen, farmers, and merchants 
could be judges. The Constitution is the 
people's document, and they know its true 
meaning and the theory upon which the 
government was founded. Otherwise, they 
would never have approved it. 

It established an equilibrium of power be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments, 
and the formula they used is the sign of 
the genius of its founders and the secret 
of its successful operation for a century and 
a quarter. They were jealous of the rights 
and privileges of the States and fearful of 
the power of a central government. They 
granted to it only such powers as were nec- 
essary for it to be a self-respecting, inde- 
pendent nation and to enable it to guarantee 
free commercial intercourse and communi- 
cation between the States, also to coin and 
issue money and grant patents. It was very 
clearly specified that the powers not spe- 
cially granted to the Federal Government 
were retained and held by the States or 
the people. The central government could 
not meddie in the domestic affairs of the 
several States; thus, the individual liberty 
of the people was secured, which was the 
primary purpose of the Constitution. 

But, largely because of the two world wars, 


the Federal Government has become a 
colossus of power and authority over the 


people, and through gradual encroachments 
the States are losing to it control over their 
internal affairs. In many areas of business 
the Federal Government is competing with 
its citizens, and its heavy tax assessments 
are gradually destroying the incentive to 
private enterprise. Millions of able-bodied 
Citizens possessed of valuable skills are being 
forced out of business, government, indus- 
try, and commerce, and are being supported 
by funds derived directly or indirectly from 
taxation. Because of this, irreparable dam- 
age is being done to self-respect, thrift, and 
independence, and therefore to the basic 
principle of our liberty. 

The tentacles of the Federal octopus of 
power are reaching into the vitals of the 
American way of life to weaken and perhaps 
destroy it. The massive force of the people 
alone can cause a reversal of the vicious 
trend toward the consolidation of all politi- 
cal and economic power in the government 
in Washington. But they must speak with 
a mighty voice calling for a disgorging of 
the usurped authority by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the restoration of all the old 
constitutional landmarks and equilibrium of 
powers fixed by our forefathers. Constitu- 
tion Day is an auspicious time for the people 
to make a heroic start. It is their Consti- 
tution and the officials in Washington are 
their servants and will react quickly if they 
are made to understad that the people mean 
business. Let the people speak. 

LUTHER A. SMITH, 33°, 
Sovereign Grand Commander. 
SEPTEMBER 1957. 


Meader Attacks Rule on Secrets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ^ 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 
IN THE eee rhinos STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most dangerous developments of 
the period after World War II has been 
the growing secrecy in the conduct of 
Government. Every one of us knows 
how the tendency to classify everything 
forces recourse to new classifications to 
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cover those few items that really must 
remain secret. But perhaps the most 
sweeping claim for secrecy in Govern- 
ment yet made was advanced last week 
by Attorney General Rogers who said be- 
fore a committee of the Senate that 
the President can withhold information 
from Congress whenever he decides the 
public interest requires it. 

This absolute discretion on the part 
of the President was flatly denied by 
Representative GEORGE MEADER, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. MEADER 
is quite right, in my opinion, in calling 
the inherent power of executive priv- 
ilege claimed by the Attorney General a 
nonexistent, imaginary thing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, an account of this exchange 
over a fundamental question which ap- 

in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald this morning under the 
heading “Meaper Attacks Rule on Se- 
crets.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEADER ATTACKS RULE ON SECRETS 


A Republican Congressman yesterday 
urged Congress to strike down Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Rogers’ assertion that the 
President can withhold information from 
Congress whenever he decides the public 
interest requires it. 

Rogers told the Senate Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee last week that the 
President has an inherent power of exec- 
utive privilege derived from the doctrine of 
separation of powers. This has been often 
exercised but never tested in court. 

Representative GEORGE Meraprer, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, like Rogers a former coun- 
sel to a Senate investigating committee, told 
the House Congress would destroy itself if it 
let the administration get away with the 
idea that it could tell Congress only what 
it wished to. 

MEADER called executive privilege a non- 
existent, imaginary” thing which appears 
nowhere in the Constitution, in court deci- 
sions, or in law. He conceded there “may be 
a limit” to the power of Congress to inves- 
tigate the executive branch. But he isn’t, 
prepared to admit it until the courts so 
rule. 

Meanwhile, said MEADER, Congress should 
show “forbearance” in demanding informa- 
tion in sensitive areas like national security 
and diplomacy. But Congress should press 
for information needed to legislate effec- 
tively, he said. 

If the executive branch can tell Congress 
only what it wants, said MEADER, the execu- 
tive will “become the master, not the serv- 
ant, of the people.” He said Rogers’ thesis 
gives the executive power to withhold all 
information from the elected representa- 
tives of the people, or to tell them only that 
part of the “total picture which the exec- 
utive wants the public or the Congress to 
know.” 

This, said Meraner, permits a “rigged, dis- 
torted, slanted” foundation for forming pub- 
lic opinion and gives the executive a “great- 
er power over policymaking than is 
healthy.” It would reduce Congressmen to 
“figureheads,” he said. 

Rogers had cited actions of Presidents from 
Washington on in withholding information 
as precedents in establishing the principle 
of executive privilege. That can work both 
‘Ways, said Meapver, He cited instances where 
Congress had demanded information from 
the Executive and got it at the point of a 
subpena, 
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Meaver said that while Rogers was counsel 
to the Senate subcommittee investigating 5 
percenters and other matters the subcom- 
mittee subpenaed executive branch informas 
tion and wrote a strong report eso Sg] on 
the right of Congress to get it. 

“Curious things seem to happen to indi- 
viduals when they move from one end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the other,” said 
Mrap RN 

Rogers’ answer to that last week was that 
when he was a Senate investigator he had 
wanted to challenge the executive privilege 
principle in Court—until he did research on 
the law and decided he didn't have a leg to 
stand on, 

Meraner told the House he believed Con- 
gress could legally enact a law requiring every 
agency it had created to give Congress every 
document and bit of Information it pos- 
sessed. This would apply to every executive 
agency except the Presidency. Meraper said 
it would apply to the important constitu- 
tional powers of the President—such as those 
to execute the laws, command the Armed 
Forces, and conduct diplomatic relations. 

MEADER also conceded that Congress prob- 
ably could not overrule a decision of the 
President within his constitutional area. 
But there are sound reasons, he said, for 
Congress to know why and how the decision 
was reached. “It is difficult to see how mere 
knowledge of the facts * * * could constitute 
legislative invasion of the executive power.” 

The main job of Congress is to form public 
policy and deal with operating problems of 
Government, said Mraper, Its capacity to 
legislate intelligently is undermined to the 
extent that its power to learn the facts is 
impaired, he said. “By an execu- 
tive privilege to deny to Congress facts and 
information which Congress believes is to 
attack the legislative power itself.” 

A bill to knock one prop from under Gov- 
ernment secrecy is waiting action on the 
House floor. It would not touch the inherent 
power of executive privilege. It says simply 
that a 1789 Government housekeeping act, 
often cited by departments in withholding 
information from the public, does not 
authorize secrecy. 


Morals Along the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Morals Along the Potomac,” 
from the Los Angeles Evening Mirror 
News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Los 9 Evening Mirror News 
of March 5, 1958] 


MORALS ALONG THE POTOMAC 


Resignation under fire of FCC Commis- 
sioner Richard Mack highlights a condition 
that infects both political parties in Wash- 
ington. 

Mack happens to be a Florida Democrat 
appointed by a Republican administration. 
But the situation for which he has—rightly 
or wrongly—become a symbol has existed for 
generations. 

And it undermines the whole concept of 
political morality. 
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Mack wrote President Eisenhower that his 
conscience was clear. He said he saw noth- 
ing wrong in his actions—which included 
taking nonrepayable loans and stock inter- 
ests in business from a politico interested 
in affairs before Mack for decision. 

Under the prevailing code of operating be- 
fore Federal regulatory commissions, this 
geems to be accepted practice. Commission 
members are wined, dined, and gifted by in- 
terests with an ax to grind, and apparently 
it’s considered part of the job. 

These fiexible conscience boys are an old 
Washington phenomenon. They were the 
spollsmen of Andy Jackson's day, and the 
5-percenters of a more recent regime. 

The public interest takes an awful beating 
when such amoral types are in positions of 
power. You can almost imagine a surprised 
official of the Mack persuasion saying, “Why, 
what's the public interest?” 

The present problem of the regulatory 
agencies is simple. They can make awards 
which mean millions of dollars to those who 
get the awards, 

An exclusive right to operate a TV station 
in a thriving town is worth millions. A 
franchise to operate an airline on a fat route 
is also a seven-figure prize. 

When such licenses are up for grabs, it's 
small wonder that members of the awarding 
commission get the sweetheart treatment 
from those who want the licenses and fran- 
chises. 

Is reform possible? 

By law, the regulatory agencies perform 
(or should) quasi-judicial functions. They 
hear evidence and make awards of licenses 
(or should) on the basis of merit and the 
public interest. 

Yet these quasi-judges admit accepting 
loans, gifts, favors, and luxury vacations 
from those who have matters before the 
commissions. 

Any Federal judge who accepted such 
cheap windfalls would be instantly dis- 
graced, and rightly so. 

The Federal judiciary—praise be—has a 
tradition of incorruptible e 

MATTER OF ETHICS 


Legal ethics make it a gross indiscretion 
for a litigant even to speak to a judge, ex- 
cept in the presence of opposing counsel, 
while any matter is before the court. 

Contrast that with the lack of ethical 
standards that permits a member of a regu- 
latory commission to become the gift- 
showered “sweetheart” of anyone seeking an 
award. 

Incidentally, there's also a 15-year prison 
term, plus a 20,000 fine, waiting for anyone 
who seeks to influence a Federal judge. 

Here's the germ of an idea for reform of 
the regulatory agencies. If the will is there, 
Congress could speedily correct this degen- 
erating system, instead of getting period- 
ically indignant when things begin to smell 
out loud. 

Top members of regulatory agencies 
should be given fudicial status, and made 
subject to the same rigid ethical codes, as 
Federal judges. (We already have special 
Federal courts for hearing tariff appeals, 
with judicial status for the hearing officers.) 

Any franchise applicant who attempted 
the wine-dine-gift routine with a member 
of the special regulatory judiciary would be 
subject to the same stern penalties as a liti- 
gant who tried to play footsle with a Federal 
judge. 

Such simple legislation would end the re- 
current spectacle of venal huckstering in 
the high places of Government. It is a re- 
form of our quasi-judicial agencies that is 
long overdue, 
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Confusion Compounded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
interesting article Confusion Com- 
pounded, whitten by Marguerite Hig- 
gins, and appearing in the Boston Globe 
of March 6, 1958. à 

The closing paragraph of the article is 
a pointed observation in the form of a 
question. “Is it too much to ask that 
the men around the President be as 
versed in the facts about modern com- 
munism as they are about modern Re- 
publicanism?” 

CONFUSION COMPOUNDED 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Wasuincton,—Somebody is giving Presi- 
dent Eisenhower incredibly bad advice on the 
state of affairs inside the Soviet Union in at 
least one crucial] matter; The question of who 
leads Soviet thought and what constitutes 
an influential Soviet citizen. 

So puzzling have been the President's re- 
cent pronouncements that it has startled 
Washington into musing whether the work- 
ings of the Soviet system are really compre- 
hended at the top levels of the Government. 

This disturbing train of questioning grew 
out of the President's latest letter to Soviet 
Prime Minister Bulganin in which Mr, Elsen- 
hower sald that cultural exchanges between 
the East and West should not be limited to 
scientists and techniclans but should also 
include leaders of thought and influential 
citizens within the Soviet Union. 

Just who are these influential citizens 
and leaders of thought? 

At the State Department which was a 
logical place to ask the question since Sec- 
retary of State Dulles drafted the original 
of the answer to Bulganin, it was acknowl- 
edged that this phrase might possibly be 
construed as a wedge for an invitation to 
party boss Nikita S. Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin but that the real targets were sec- 
ondary figures, such as Soviet deputy pre- 
miers or the editor of Pravda. 

The puzzle got even more puzzling when 
President Eisenhower went out of his way 
in @ prepared speech at a foreign-aid rally 
here last week to say that he had only meant 
nongovernmental Soviet leaders of thought. 

His aim was apparently to dispose of the 
suspicion that he had meant to invite Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin for a private Sum- 
mit meeting—a meeting sure to create much 
consternation within the western alliance. 

This aim was certainly served but left the 
question of just whom he did have in mind 
as murky as ever. 

The next day at his press conference, the 
President stated that It is possible that my 
wording was not as accurate as I had hoped.” 

He went on: “I was talking about leaders 
of thought, and not through the people 
carrying official responsibility.” 

Observers here are wondering precisely 
which nongovernmental and nonofficial per- 
sonality in the Soviet Union is in a position 
to influence thought? 

A scientist? 

But the President already stated that the 
influential people he had in mind were to be 
in addition to-scientists and technicians, 
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The editor of Pravda? 

The most famous recent editor of Pravda, 
the Communist Party newspaper, was Dmitri 
Shepilov, who later became Soviet foreign 
minister and even later was booted out of his 
job for antiparty activities. 

Even in his Prayda days, Shepiloy wouldn't 
have qualified as nongovernmental or non- 
official because he was at that time an alter- 
nate member of the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee and a member of the Supreme 
Soviet (Parliament). i 

It is also 99 percent sure that virtually 
every influential Russian holds some official 
capacity either in the Soviet government or— 
far more important and far more influen- 
tial—in the Soviet Communist Party. That 
goes for editors, factory managers, poets, even 
for Galina Ulanova, Russia’s magnificent 
prima ballerina. Miss Ulanova, in addition 
to being an honored member of the Soviet 
Communist Party, is a member of the Soviet 
City Council. 

The facts are, of course, that there are sim- 
ply no nonofficial or nongovernmental leaders 
of Soviet thought extant behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

So under the President's definition there 
Just aren't any Russians who qualify for such 
exchange visits. 

Is it any wonder then that a western diplo- 
mat echoing the talk around towa, said last 
week, “How can a country who understands 
as little as this about the opponent in this 
terrible struggle presume to lead the rest 
of us in dealing with the Russians?” 

Men like Khrushchev, Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko, Anastas Mikoyan are hardened 
professionals in the deadly game of world 
politics. 

You can bet a ruble that they know pre- 
cisely who constitutes.an Influential Ameri- 
can citizen. The Russians are nothing if not 
thorough in sizing up a potential enemy. 

Is It really too much to ask that the men 
around the President be as versed in the facts 
about modern communism as they are about 
modern Republicanism? 


Two Hundred Eleventh Anniversary of the 
Birth of Count Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
the proclamation issued by Gov. Dennis 
J. Roberts of Rhode Island, in honor of 
the 211th anniversary of the birth of 
Count Casimir Pulaski. - 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION: GENERAL PULASKI'S 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 

This year marks the 211th anniversary of 
the birth of Count Casimir Pulaski, one of 
the patriots a grateful Nation has enshrined 
in its heart as a selfless man who came from 
across the seas and aided in the achievement 
of our independence during the Revolution- 
ary War, 
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He left his homeland to fight in our cause 
and who for that cause laid down his life. 
In the valiant assault upon the city of Sa- 
vannah at the head of the Pulaski legion 
of cavalry he received a mortal wound. 

He was a distinguished and aristocratic 
Pole who had achieved the rank of brigadier 
general before his untimely death at the 
age of 31 years and he has left to posterity 
an inspiring example of fidelity to principle 
which we should cherish and emulate. 

And now, therefore, do I, Dennis J. Rob- 
erts, Governor of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, proclaim Tues- 
day, March 4, 1958, as General Pulaski's Me- 
morial Day, inviting our citizens to attend 
suitable commemorative ceremonies as a 
mark of respect to the memory of this father 
of American cavalry. 

In testimony hereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the State 
to be affixed this 24th day of February, in 
the year of our Lord 1958, and of independ- 
ence, the 182d. 

Dennis J. ROBERTS, Governor. 

By the Governor: 

JOHN A. Norte, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


Vital Work of the Civic Committee of the 
People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a summary of the fine work of 
another of the many committees com- 
prising the people-to-people program. 

This particular group is the civic com- 
Mittee, consisting of leading municipal 
officials and other prominent citizens in 
numerous American communities which 
are solidifying their ties with foreign 
communities. 

Hosts at the Washington get-together 
were many of our top officials. And in 
turn, host for the District area itself 
was the able President of the Board of 
Commissioners, the Honorable Robert 
McLaughlin, who has always been espe- 
cially active in contributing to improved 
international relations, in addition to 
his fine work on the local scene. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the release describing the meeting of 
the civic committee and a list of the 
Participants be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the release 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 8 
JOINT MEETING, CIVIC COMMITTEE, PEOPLE-TO- 

PEOPLE PROGRAM, AND COMMITTEE ON INTER- 

NATIONAL COOPERATION, AMERICAN MUNICI- 

PAL ASSOCIATION p 

WASHINGTON, February 25.—Prominent cit- 
izens including mayors and city managers 
of some 30 municipalities will meet here 
Thursday and Friday, February 27-28, to 
discuss the role America’s cities can play 
in the people-to-people program. 

The civic committee of the people-to- 
People program, headed by Mark Bortman, 
0 n of the Boston National Historic 
Sites Commission, and the American Mu- 
nicipal Association's Committee on Inter- 
national Municipal Cooperation, headed by 
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Robert E. McLaughlin, President of the 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, are cooperating in town affiliation activ- 
ities. This is one of the people-to-people 
projects designed to bring closer together 
American communities with cities in other 
parts of the world. 

The forthcoming meetings will be pri- 
marily concerned with formal organization 
and discussion of measures to facilitate and 
expand action on a municipal level, and 
program action now underway. é 

Among the speakers at the sessions in 
the international conference suite, 1776 
Pennsylvania Avenue, will be Commissioner 
McLaughlin, George V. Allen, Director of the 
United States Information Agency, and Chief 
Justice Robert G. Simmons, of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. The chief justice will speak 
on Overall Objectives of the People-to- 
People . Al Capp, chairman of the 
cartoonist's committee, will speak at a 
luncheon on Thursday. 

Vice President Ricard M. Nrxon will ad- 
dress a luncheon gathering at the Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel at 12:15 p. m. Friday. 

Among the cities to be represented at the 
meetings here Thursday and Friday are the 
following, which are affiliated with cities in 
other nations: 

Coral Gables, Fla.: Cartegena, Colombia; 
Savannah, Ga.; Guatemala; Montclair, N. J.; 
Graz, Austria; Western Springs, Hl.; Rugely, 
England; York, Pa.; Arles, France; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Deauville, France; Dallas, Tex.; 
Dijon, France; Louisville, Ky.; Montpellier, 
France; Worthington, Minn.; Crailsheim, 
Germany; Hagerstown, Md.; Wesel, Germany; 
Detroit, Mich.; Rotterdam, Holland; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Genoa, Italy; Boston, Mass.; 
Rome, Italy; San Jose, Calif.; Okayama, 
Japan; San Francisco, Calif.; Osaka, Japan; 
San Diego, Calif.; Yokohama, Japan. 

AGENDA . 
February 27 


9:30 a. m.: Invocation, the Very Reverend 
or Francis J. Lally, editor, The 
Pilot. 

9:35 a. m.: Meeting open, Mark Bortman, 
chairman, Civic Committee. 

9:40 a. m.: Welcome to Washington, the 
Honorable Robert E. McLaughlin, president, 
Board of Commissioners, Washington, D. C. 

9:50 a. m.: People-to-people film, President 


: Overall objectives of the 
people-to-people program, speech by the chief 
justice, Supreme Court of Nebraska, the Hon- 
orable Robert G. Simmons. 

11 a. m.: Forum, Mr. H. Price Webb, direc- 
tor, Department of Adult Education, San 
Jose, Calif, 

1 p. m.: Lunch at the Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel. 

1:30 p. m.: Speaker, Al Capp, chairman of 
cartoonists committee. 

2 p. m.: Return to international conference 
suite. 

2:15 p. m.: Speech, Ambassador George V. 
Allen, director, United States Information 
Agency. 

2:35 p. m.: Extent of present international 

carried on at the community level. 
Open discussion chaired by Mayor Charles 
Dail, San Diego, Calif., and Mayor Winslow 
F. Burhans, Hagerstown, Md. 
5 p. m.: Session adjourned. 
- February 28 

10 a. m.: Determination of future activi- 
ties: 

1, Program objectives. 

2. Structural organiza 

8. Financing. 

12:15 p. m.: Luncheon at the Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel. Address by Vice President 
of the United States, RICHARD M. NIXON. 

2 p. m.: Adjournment. 

Following is a list of those who will attend 
the meetings at the International Confer- 
ence Suite, 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue: 


tion, 
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Edwin H. Armstrong, 1704 North Main 
Street, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Miss Catherine L. Beachley, board of edu- 
cation, Hagerstown, Md. 

Daniel Bloomfield, 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mark Bortman, 183 Essex Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

James Boyce, Associates for International 
Research, 8 Eliot Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frederick W. Brittan, International Latex 
Corp., Dover, Del. 

Dr. George Brodschi, director, interna- 
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New Library at University of North Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp three arti- 
cles printed on the front page of the 
Grand Forks Herald of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., relating to a million-dollar dona- 
tion for the university library by the 
Honorable Chester Fritz. This contri- 
bution is considered the largest ever made 
to the university by a single donor. 

As the senior Senator from the State 
of North Dakota, I am extremely grati- 
fied that an alumnus of the University 
of North Dakota made such a significant 
contribution and I know that all of the 
people of the State of North Dakota are 
most gratified by this event. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
the article in last Friday’s Post by Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky concerning this gift. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald of 
February 15, 1958) 
Grrr Sam LARGEST IN STATE—CHESTER FRITA 
DONATION IS FOR BUILDING ONLY 


A gift of $1 million for a new library 
building at the University of North Dakota 
was announced today. 

Chester Fritz, international investment 
banker and former student at the university 
provided the gift, Dr. George W. Starcher, 
president of UND, announced. 

Starcher said construction of the building 
will begin next year, with completion set for 
1961. The new library win be built on a 
site between the present library and the law 
building, 

GIFT CALLED LARGEST 


“This is one of the greatest things that has 
happened to the university in its 75-year 
history.“ Dr. Starcher said. 

The gift is the largest private contribution 
ever made to an institution of higher edu- 
cation in North Dakota. It was made, Fritz 
said, in appreciation of what my native 
State of North Dakota did in furnishing the 
foundations of my academic education. 

The State Board of Higher Education ac- 
cepted the gift with sincere thanks at its 
meeting here today. It formally designated 
the projected 3 as the Chester Fritz 
Library.” 

PLANNING TO START 


Inasmuch as the planning of the library 
will start this year, the university's diamond 
anniversary year, Starcher said the structure 
will long be remembered as “the diamond 
setting” in the anniversary. 

He said the bullding will be modified 
Tudor Gothic, in keeping with the univer- 
sity’s. dominant architectural style, setting 
a peak of excellence for planning further ex- 
pansion of the campus. 

Fritz specified that the entire million dol- 
lar gift be used for the library building it- 
self, 


BUILDING GIFT SPECIFIED 


“I realize that a university library must 
also have the necessary books and other 
facilities for scholarship and research, as well 
as a functionally planned building, yet my 
contribution is for the building,” Fritz wrote 
in a letter to Dr. Starcher. 

“It is my hope, however, that the State 
legislature, alumni and other friends of the 
university will provide sufficient funds to 
keep the library well stocked with new-book 
acquisitions, including rare and unusual 
books of special significance to North Dakota, 
and with the most pertinent periodicals for 
the various schools and colleges of the uni- 
versity. 

“It is also my hope that these expanded 
library services will be a help to the State 
of North Dakota in carrying its share of 
our recently recognized world responsibili- 
ties,” Fritz added. 

CASH AND SECURITIES 


Fritz specified that he would make the 
gift in cash and securities salable on the 
New York and/or Canadian stock markets. 

In his letter to Dr. Starcher, Fritz said 
the offer was made in recognition of the im- 
portant and growing service of the univer- 
sity to the entire State and in the hope that 
it will enlarge the educational opportunities 
and the cultural horizons of generations of 
subsequent students at my alma mater. 

“An adequate library tends to raise the 
level of total scholarship of a university and 
adds immeasurably to the greatness of the 
university,” he added, 

STARCHER AGREES 


President Starcher expressed agreement 
with Fritz’ views and said, The library is 
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the intellectual center of the campus and 
gives a university much of its claim to dis- 
tinction. 

“The completion of the library will raise 
the University of North Dakota to a new 
height of academic prestige among the edu- 
cational institutions of the Nation,” 

In a letter of appreciation to Fritz, Starch- 
er said the library “will become a monument 
to your ideals—not a cold, silent memorial, 
but a living. growing fountain of knowledge, 
wisdom and inspiration, made possible by 
your self-denial, hard work and foresight. 

“A realization of the endless service per- 
petuated through your generosity must be 
a source of continuous personal satisfaction 
for you. The Chester Fritz Library wili 
stand for years to come as a guide to the 
objectives you have always believed in.” 


7 Governor Dayts Harts GIFT sy FRITZ 


Gov. John E. Davis joined university and 
board of higher education officials today in 
hailing the million-dollar gift of Chester 
Fritz for a new library at the University of 
North Dakota. 

“It is wonderful to learn of this interest 
in the university of a former student who 
has made a success of his business ventures 
and is now sharing part of it with our great 
university,” Davis said. “It is extremely 
gratifying to know that an alumnus is s0 
interested in the future development of the 
university that he is making this cultural 
opportunity available to future citizens of 
our State. This library will be a lasting 
tribute to his loyalty to both the university 
and the State.” 

Other statements of appreciation: 

J. Lloyd Stone, university alumni director: 
“Many loyal alumni have often mentioned 
that they feel under obligation to the uni- 
versity for the education they received here. 
Surely the new Chester Fritz Library will 
stand as a memorial to one who has paid 
his debt in measure overflowing so that stu- 
dents in years to come might enjoy finer 
educational opportunities. This gift will 
serve as a challenge and an inspiration to 
alumni in future years.” 

Durward Balch, Minneapolis, president of 
the alumni association board of directors: 
“This gift to build the Chester Fritz Library 
is deeply appreciated by all of us interested 
in the university. It is the largest contri- 
bution from an alumnus to date, and * * * 
it is also a recognition that the University 
of North Dakota is one of this country’s 
fine universities.” 

Dr. George W. Starcher, University of North 
Dakota president: Its exhilarating influence 
will raise the sights of all of us at the uni- 
versity.” 


Perrz Lonctime SUPPORTER OF UNIVERSITY 


Chester Fritz, whose gift of $1 million for 
a new library building at the University of 
North Dakota was announced today, has long 
been a supporter of the university. 

Since December 1956, he has contributed 
more than $100,000 for scholarships. Before 
that he had contributed approximately 
$32,000 for other university projects. 

The Chester Fritz Scholarship Fund, estab- 
lished in 1956, provides for a gift of $5,000 
yearly in perpetuity, providing 6 annual 
scholarships, with preference given to North 
Dakota residents, 

Born in Buxton, N. Dak., Fritz began his 
education in a one-room rural schoo! in Traill 
County. He continued his grade schooling 
in Fargo and graduated from high school 
in Lidgerwood in 1908. He then entered the 
university, studying there for 2 years and 
completing his work for a baccalaureate 
degree at the University of Washington. 

After graduating from college, Fritz took 
& position with an American industrial firm, 
whose business extended across the Pacific, 
O in 1915 he made his first voyage to the 

ent. 
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Since then he has traveled around the 
world many times. For 34 years he had 
headquarters in China. During World War 
II. when the Japanese moved into China, he 
was interned in Shanghai and repatriated 
in 1943. 

Since 1928 he has been a member of an 
investment banking firm having offices in 
both hemispheres. He and Mrs. Fritz now 
live in Italy, but he considers North Dakota 
his home State. 

In 1951 the university conferred on Fritz 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws, in 
recognition of his special merits as a busi- 
nessman of personal and professional in- 
tegrity and for his contribution to interna- 
tional understanding. 

He was awarded the University of North 
Dakota Al Association distinguished 
Service citation in June 1957, 

From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 7, 1958] 


THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokoleky) 
AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


An item of news will on occasion arouse 
Nostalgic memories of exciting days decades 
ago. So it was when I read in the Grand 
Forks Herald that Chester Fritz has given a 
million dollars to the University of North 
Dakota for a library. The newspaper ac- 
count sald that this large sum was given 
“in appreciation of what my native State of 
North Dakota did in furnishing the founda- 
tions of my academic education.” 

I recall almost to the day when I first met 
Chester Fritz. He had come to China some 
Years before as a flour salesman for a west- 
Coast firm, but he became interested in for- 
eign exchange and was working for the 
American Metals Co. This was more than 
30 years ago. 

Foreign exchange is one of the most in- 
teresting and most complicated of human 
Occupations. It is only for professionals; the 
amateur can sometimes win if he has a stroke 
Of luck, and luck comes only once. To suc- 
Ceed in maintaining a position in foreign ex- 
change one must know about everything that 

going on in the world, An error of judg- 
Ment as to what is likely to occur in 30 days 
ar 90 days can wipe outa fortune. When the 
World is normal, all export and import 
houses, all banks, and even governments, 
engage in foreign exchange because of the 
Phenomenon that currencies do not always 

ve the same value. The buyer and seller 
ot goods in some other country tries to pro- 
tect himself against loss through exchange 
fluctuations. Sometimes such fluctuations 
Can be suficient to wipe out a profit alto- 
8ether. 

So, Chester Fritz. born in Buxton, N. Dak., 
Fraduate of the University of Washington, 
found himself in China in 1924, forced by 
his job to learn foreign exchange and be- 
Coming one of the masters in this field. In 
due course, he and some shanghai friends 
Organized the firm of Swan, Culbertson and 
Fritz. The three partners were very young, 
Very enthusiastic and set out to compete 
With the large British banking houses then 
existent in Shanghai: 
Tore they had created an altogether new field 
Ot endeavor, arising out of unsettled con- 
filtions in China, namely, that rich Chinese 
Were purchasing, through them, huge quan- 
tities of American securities and American 
currency as a means of protecting them- 
Selves against an inevitable future. 

After an Internment during World War IT 
by the Japanese, Fritz began his world 
travels, searching out all the odd and end 
Spots to make sure that he missed nothing. 
He finally settled in Rome, returning to the 
United States at intervals, 

I once asked Chester Fritz what he would 
do with his money. He told me he would 

ve it all to his native State. He was not 


It was not long be- 
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married then and I 5 to myself that some - 
day he would havé a family and then he 
would change his mind. Fritz is married 
now, but apparently he has not changed his 
mind. 

In many ways, the Horatio Alger 
never dies. Chester Fritz, the boy, could not 
imagine $1 million. Chester Fritz, the man, 
gives such a sum to a university at which he 
studied for only 2 years. Here is a success 
story that is worthy of note in these days 
when young men seek a security guaranteed 
by law. Fritz never had any kind of secur- 
ity in his life, every moment of which has 
been a gamble against historic forces. 

Self-effacing, shy, in many ways lonely, 
Chester Fritz, like the Chinese among whom 
he lived so long, has built himself a me- 
morial while he still lives, 


A Bill To Permit a Child To Continue To 
Receive Social Security Benefits After 
Age 18, in Order To Continue His 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to allow a child to con- 
tinue to receive social security benefits 
after reaching the age of 18 in order 
that he may continue his education. 
The 1939 amendments established the 
important concept that the child of an 
insured individual who dies or retires is 
entitled to receive a benefit. The bene- 
fit, however, stops at age 18 on the as- 
sumption that the child is no longer de- 
pendent on his parents at that age. 

In the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, the Congress recognized 
that dependency does not necessarily 
cease at 18 when it provided for the con- 
tinuation of such benefits after that age 
in the case of a permanently disabled 
child who could not be expected to find 
work. My bill is further recognition of 
the fact that an arbitrary age line does 
not meet the needs of modern society. 
It is clearly in the national interest to 
provide incentives for our children to 
continue their education beyond high 
school. The truth of the matter is that 
dependency and school attendance go 
hand in hand. x 

I therefore propose to continue the so- 
cial-security benefit in the case of a 
child who is going to school. 

Mr. Speaker, recent events in the field 
of space satellites and guided missiles, as 
well as in other fields of scientific prog- 


ress, have awakened us in the United 


States to the need for increasing and im- 
proving the education of our youth, if 
we are to maintain our technological and 
cultural position in the world of the fu- 
ture. 

The United States Office of Education 
stated in a recent publication that 
Thousands of America’s best young 
minds—potential scientists, teachers, 
and leaders in many fields—are fore- 
closed from college training each year.” 
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A study conducted by the educational 
testing service of Princeton, N. J., indi- 
cates that approximately one-half of the 
top 30 percent of the Nation’s high- 
school graduates do not go to college. 
Unfortunately, this group includes be- 
tween 60,000 and 100,000 highly able 
secondary school graduates with apti- 
tude and interest for college who fail to 
continue their education solely for finan- 
cial reasons. 

In my own State of New York nearly 
22,000 high-school graduates in the up- 
per half of their class failed to go to 
college in 1953, nearly one-half of whom 
indicated a desire to go to college. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
bills now pending before Congress di- 
rected toward finding a solution to this 
difficult problem. My bill, being of 
somewhat limited scope, is, of course, not 
intended to supply the answers to the 
many questions which will be raised by 
the challenge to our educational system. 
I believe that it is, however, one simple 
and logical step toward the solution we 
are seeking. 

Aside from the bearing which the is- 
sues of national security may have upon 
it, I believe that this legislation is justi- 
fied on its own merits. For we have al- 
ready approved similar provisions in 
prior veterans’ legislation concerning 
the benefits of the children of veterans. 
These provisions are now contained in 
section 101 of the Veterans’ Benefit Act 
of 1957, under which the child of a vet- 
eran may continue to receive benefits 
after reaching 18 if he is pursuing a 
course of instruction at an approved 
educational institution. 

An analogy may also be drawn from 
the definition of a dependent in section 
151 (e) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
under which a taxpayer may claim a 
child as an exemption if he is 18 years 
old or younger, or if he is a student, re- 
gardless of the income of the child. 

Mr. Speaker, the estimated cost of 
my bill is negligible, being slightly more 
than one-twentieth of 1 percent of pay- 
roll. The bill also contains safeguards 
against abuse by requiring that a school 
be properly accredited and by directing 
that regulations be prescribed to assure 
regular attendance by the student. 

Standing alone, the proposal cer- 
tainly would not supply any young per- 
son with sufficient funds to acquire an 
education. But it might decide the fate 
of a great number of youngsters in 
cases where it would supplement the re- 
sources of those who, without it, could 
not afford to continue their schooling. 
beyond the age of 18. 


Improved Methods of Stating Budget 
/ Estimates 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been a firm supporter and ad- 
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vocate of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

I believe the legislation now before us 
is an integral part of the distinguished 
Commission’s recommendations for ef- 
fecting economy and efficiency in our 
Government operations. 

Regardless of what criticism may be 
offered, the bill as amended, will at 
least offer an opportunity to explore an 
area where some savings can be made. 

Actually, the legislation does not limit 
the power of Congress in the matter of 
appropriations. It will give both the 
Congress and the executive branch im- 
proved control by requiring that the 
budget include a limitation on annual 
accrued expenditures. 

I do not believe that any of us in this 
Chamber have been spared demands of 
taxpayers for a more business-like sys- 
tem of apportioning and spending their 
tax dollars. 

The legislation which is to be consid- 
ered—with the Wigglesworth amend- 
ment—will do much toward providing 
the taxpayer with the assurance that he 
is getting an honest dollar's worth for 
his tax dollar. 

I shall support H. R. 8002 as amended 
in the interest of improved fiscal pro- 
cedures in Government and in the inter- 
est of efficiency and economy. 


The Pacific Northwest and American 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
few realms in our country have a more 
vivid or illustrious historic background 
than the Pacific Northwest. For this 
reason, many residents of my native 
State of Oregon were disturbed when 
the noted historian and editor of Ameri- 
can Heritage magazine, Mr. Bruce Cat- 
ton, wrote an article for This Week mag- 
azine which, listed 30 places where 
American history was made, but men- 
tioned not one place in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

This neglect of a great historic region 
profoundly disturbed a distinguished 
Portland physician, Dr. E. G. Chuinard. 
Dr. Chuinard addressed to Mr. Catton a 
humorous, but pointed letter, of protest, 
which has been made the subject of a 
pertinent and lively editorial in the 
Oregon Daily Journal of Portland of 
March 3, 1958. 

I believe that many of my colleagues 
will be interested in reading this edi- 
torial, because it is my recollection that 
last year some of my colleagues from 
intermountain States were disturbed by 
so-called snub in Harper’s magazine. 
Now we of the Pacific Northwest are dis- 
turbed similarly by a snub by Bruce 
Catton. 

Because Mr. Catton is one of the 
wisest and most eminent of American 
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historians, it is my hope that he will 
think twice of his omission and that his 
next list of 30 places where American 
history was made will include at least 
10 or 15 localities in the region of Lewis 
and Clark, the Astor Party, the Pacific 
Fur Co., Fort Clatsop, Fort Vancouver, 
Champoeg, Wallowa Lake, and much 
other hallowed ground. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO MR, CaTTON 


President Polk evidently made a grievous 
error in jettisoning the campaign slogan of 
Fifty-Four-Forty or Fight which helped to 
elect him. 

If he had not succumbed in 1846 to the lure 
of a peaceful settlement of the controversy 
with Britain over the boundary between the 
Oregon country and Canada, what a nice 
bloody war might have resulted. And how 
the historians—back East—would relish in- 
cluding in their ponderous volumes the story 
of the Battle of Juan de Fuca Straits or per- 
haps even the Battle of Fort Vancouver. 
And nowadays they would be recommending 
that easterners visit the spot where Gen. 
Winfield Scott or Gen. Zachary Taylor, later 
to be heroes of the Mexican War, had de- 
Teated the British regiments which had chal- 
lenged the impudent Yankee battle cry. Yes, 
evidently it was a serious error of judgment 
that caused Polk to forget a third war with 
the hated British. 

At least that seems to be the tongue-in- 
cheek viewpoint of Dr. E. G. Chuinard, loyal 
Portlander, who buckled on his armor to bat- 
tle Bruce Catton, Pulitzer prize-winning his- 
torian of the Civil War and editor of Ameri- 
can Heritage magazine. This Week magazine, 
distributed in the Journal’s issue of Febru- 
ary 16, included an article, See America With 
Bruce Catton’s Lifetime Travel Plan, with the 
subhead, “Thirty Places Where American 
History Was Made—How Many Have You 
Seen“? 

In a letter to Catton, the doughty physician 
wrote: In the 30 places listed in your article, 
you mentioned not one place in the North- 
west. 

“Granted that these places, like San 
Francisco, are interesting but they have little 
American historical import in comparison 
with Fort Clatsop and Champoeg, Oreg. The 
historical significance of these latter places 
is that they helped hold an area for the 
United States that is larger than all of New 
England, and helped hold the Columbia 
River, whose potential permanent wealth far 
exceeds that of the Comstock lode and the 
gold of Sutter's Fort.“ 

But the valiant physician doesn't stop 
there: 

“You might be interested to know that the 
Plat for the city of San Francisco, which 
rates among your 30, is in, the courthouse 
at Oregon City, Oreg—because at the time 
of granting the charter the only United 
States district courthouse on the Pacific 
coast was at Oregon City; here was the only 
organized seat of government west of the 
Rockies, 

“Perhaps this great Northwest has missed 
its due recognition because it was secured 
for the United States so peaceably; Cham- 
poeg lacks the glitter of the Alamo.” 

Oregon ts accustomed to eastern historians’ 
snubs. Nor is this the first time that Catton, 
eminent historian that he is, has ignored 
Oregon's contributions to national history. 
In his superb (except for the blank spot on 
Oregon) American heritage Book of Great 
Historic Places, issued in 1957, the Pacific 
Northwest is left to the concluding chapter. 
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The sting that any Northwesterner must feel 
is not alleviated by the handsome color plates 
of the section dealing with the great trails, 
which does a rather satisfactory job of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. However, on 
the accompanying map, Portland and Astoria 
are the sole cities named in Oregon. There 
is no Fort Clatsop, where Lewis and Clark 
spent a long winter planning their return 
with word to President Jefferson they had 
mapped half a continent. Fort Vancouver is 
not even listed, although the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now making tardy amends for 
its neglect of Dr. McLoughlin's headquarters. 

In an agate-type directory of Oregon’s his- 
torical spots, Champoeg is mentioned as on 
the site of the first settlement in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, south of Portland. Of the 
supremely significant action taken at Cham- 
poeg on May 2, 1843, which established the 
first American civil government west of the 
Rockies, the book is silent. 

Dr. Chuinard, after extending my sincere 
regards (to Catton) for what you have done 
to spur Americans intests in America, con- 
tinues in this vein: 

“Not one place in the Northwest mentioned 
(in This Week) 1959 is Oregon's centennial; 
that would be a good time for you to become 
acquainted with us in the Northwest, and 
our history and scenery. We'd like to have 
you come; I'll wager that, hereafter, you’d 
include the Northwest in your articles of 
history.” 

Hurray for the belligerent doctor. If more 
Oregon people follow his lead, the sooner 
justice will be done the proud and significant 
events in national history that occurred in 
the Northwest, 


The Great Contributions of the Order of 
DeMolay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the newspapers of my 
State that the governing council of one 
of the very fine youth organizations in 
our land had met in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin's largest city, to program further 
fine efforts on behalf of the Nation's 
young men. 

I refer to a meeting of the Order of 
DeMolay, which took place at the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral, in Milwaukee, and 
which heard from Mr. Frank S. Land, 
founder and secretary general of this 
splendid organization. 

The sessions heard, as well, from Mr. 
Walter O. Helwig, Wisconsin executive 
officer for the DeMolay, and from George 
M. Saunders, grand master. 

Out of the inspirational training pro- 
grams of DeMolay have come innumer- 
able young Americans who have demon- 
strated the value of DeMolay leadership. 
They include 7 State governors and 10 
generals. 

I salute all those adults and young 
men in the Masonic brotherhood who, 
since 1919, have contributed to this or- 
ganization. 

I send to the desk two brief articles 
from last week’s Milwaukee Journal 
which describe the meeting in Mil- 
waukee, and ask unanimous consent that 
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they be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Partzy HRD sy DrMotar—LrabEns TI Is 
Toric 


The big problem in youth organizations to- 
day is to enlist adult leadership, the founder 
of the Order of DeMolay said here Thursday. 

Frank S. Land, Kansas City. Mo., who 
founded the Masonic group for boys in 1919 
and has been secretary general since, ad- 
dressed the opening session of a 3-day meet- 
ing of the organization's governing council 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, 790 North 
Van Buren Street. 

Land said youth organizations did not 
have trouble attracting members if they had 
& strong organization of adult leaders; 

Many former DeMolays, he said, are in 
Positions of influence today. They include 
7 State governors and 10 generals. He said 
the organization, with chapters in every State 
and many foreign countries, was expanding 
greatly. 

Friday's program was to Include a speech 

yY George M. Saunders, grand master. 

The governing council of 150 is expected 

be expanded to 200 Saturday. New officials 
also will be elected. 

The council is composed of adults. Several 
hundred boys, including 22 State master 
Counselors, are attending the meeting ‘as 
Observers. 


Heap ELECTED GRAND MASTER BY DEMOLAY 


Clarence W. Head, of Pittsburgh, Saturday 
Was elected grand master of the Order of De- 
lay at the closing session of the order's 
Boverning council meeting. The council 
Wound up a 3-day meeting Saturday at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, 790 North Van Buren 
Street, Head, assistant treasurer of the Alu- 
minum Company of America, succeeds 
M. Saunders, of Chicago. 

Frank 8. Land, founder and secretary gen- 
ral of DeMolay, announced election of five 
new members to the order's governing body. 
They are Sherman Adams, assistant to Pres- 
Ident Eisenhower; John G. Diefenbaker, Ca- 
Nadian Prime Minister; Robert W. Moore, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a manufacturing com- 

sales representative; Russel E. Hop- 
good, Jackson, Miss., clerk of the Mississippi 
Court of appeals, and Senator FRANK CARL- 
80N, Republican of Kansas. 
DeMolass who risked their lives in 
Water and fire rescues last year were given 
Medals of valor. They are David B. Gaudes, 
16, Manchester, N. E. David G. Sherwood, 
16, Canon City, Colo.; Ressie C. Browning, 18, 
dt Brownwood, Tex,; Newton Saarinen, 19, 
Maynard, Mass., and Scott E. Streator, 16, 
Winona, Minn. 

Next year's council meeting will be held in 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Hard Swiss Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Omaha World Herald is one of the 
Breat newspapers of America. It still 
Carries the torch for the fundamentals 

t made America great. Recently it 
Published an editorial that has a down- 
to-earth philosophy in regard to a new 
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look at our educational problems. It is 

self-evident that the social engineers and 

progressive planners of education will 

find little in this editorial that conforms 

to their ideals of the new welfare state. 
Hann Swiss LEARNING 

Admiral Hyman Rickover and others who 
have spoken favorably of the European edu- 
cational methods used in Soviet Russia's 
schools have received considerable criticism. 
It has been easy for defenders of soft, et- 
Tfortiess education to evade the argument 
and switch the discussion to the horrors of 
communism, i 

But how does this same hard learning work 
in other countries? In Switzerland, for in- 
stance, which is certainly a democratic 
country, strongly anti-Communist, sternly 
neutral in its dealing with all foreign gov- 
ernments? 

Dr. Harold L. Clapp of Grinnell College 
writes in the quarterly review, Modern Age, 
about his firsthand knowledge of Swiss edu- 
cation. He and his family spent a year in 
Geneva and two of his children attended a 
grassroots, smalltown public school. 

The Swiss, Dr. Clapp says, waste no time 
in idle chatter about education for a demo- 
cratic society. They discipline the mind, 
and the disciplined mind takes care of the 
democracy. 

Even a first grader keeps a separate note- 
book for each subject, makes all the entries 
himself—in ink. The same kind of neatness 
applies to what goes into the mind as well, 
says Dr. Clapp. No sleazy grammar is per- 
mitted. Materials are organized. Expression 
is precise. 

In what corresponds to our third grade, 
geometry is introduced. They call it geom- 
etry, too, says Dr. Clapp, not block play or 
shapey-wapey. Vocabulary and spelling 
come under logical subject headings. Each 
year under each heading they add more 
grownup words until in sixth grade the 
young Swiss is expected to have a vocabulary 
of 7,000 words and be able to define such 
terms as despotism, autonomy, and protec- 
torate. 

Ten- year-old fifth graders read Moliere, 
Flaubert, Maupassant, Gite, and Giono 
which, says the Grinnell professor, would be 
a little like expecting American youngsters 
of that age to read selections from Shake- 
speare, Thackeray, Dickens, Henry James, 
and Steinbeck instead of Dick and Jane. 

“Not too long ago.“ Dr. Clapp recalls, ‘‘this 
kind of fare was standard procedure in our 
schools. I dare you to test your little fourth 
grader Willie on an old fourth-grade Mc- 
Guffey or Appleton reader.” 

In Switzerland there is a definite program 
for stretching young minds and for strain- 
ing after literature at a tender age. The 
idea is that words give power and the more 
words a youngster knows the more he can 
accomplish. 

Swiss arithmetic is also tough. Sample 
fifth-grade problems: It takes 384 square 
centimeters of paper to cover a cube. What 
is the volume of this cube? 

This businesslike education trains a truly 
liberal Swiss people. Their youngsters don't 
emerge as regimented neurotics, says Dr. 
Clapp, but as tough-minded, tough-bodied, 
rosy-cheeked and relatively happy citizens. 
The young Swiss grownup is a man or 
woman who values freedom, knows how to 
run a representative government, and lives 
a full and happy life without ever spending 
a single minute of school time on life-ad-~ 
justment. 

Dr. Clapp does not suggest that America 
should swallow the Swiss system whole, but 
only that we should learn something from 
it. For unless we strengthen our school pro- 
grams promptly and mightily our children 
are going to be hopelessly outclassed in the 
forums and market places of the world. 

We think there is wisdom in those words, 
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The Forward Look—An Address Delivered 
by George W. Lee, Grand Commissioner 
of Education, Before Elks Midwinter 
Conferenće in Philadelphia, January 30, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11; 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Lt. George W. Lee, Memphis, Tenn., 
who is grand commissioner of educa- 
tion, Improved Benevolent Order of Elks 
of the World, delivered an address before 
the midwinter conference of the Elks in 
Philadelphia, January 30, 1958, which 
attracted much favorable attention, and 
in order that it might be more widely 
available I am inserting it in the RECORD, 
The work of Lieutenant Lee in business, 
civic, religious, and political life, has 
been an inspiration to the young people 
who have followed his distinguished 
career. He has made many contribu- 
tions toward better citizenship and 
greater understanding among our people. 

The grand exalted ruler, officers, and mem- 
bers of Elkdom assembled, in taking a retro- 
spect and a view of the American scene, I 
would suppose the ultimate purpose of edu- 
cation in a democracy is the development of 
a common heritage and a common citizen- 
ship. I am further conyinced that such an 
unity of educational purpose must be estab- 
lished if our democratic processes are to 
expand. In this illimitible common ground, 
social, and racial differences will tend to dis- 
appear when equal opportunity is made 
available to all: and an inspiring and dy- 
namic democracy will constitute the divine 
fire that will iluminate our presently fearful 
future. 

In order to understand the supreme impor- 
tance of a common heritage and a common 
democratic citizenship we must examine the 
composition of our American citizenship. 
About two-thirds of our people are of Brit- 
ish descent and our civilization in its essence 
is profoundly influenced by its English part. 
Yet we must realize that a third of our pop- 
ulation is not of British descent but stems 
from Oriental, African, and Latin inheri- 
tances. While the United States fortunately 
presents no cultural conflict like that in 
Canada or In Belgium, nevertheless tensions 
exist, and the word minorities have crept into 
general usage—a nonmeaning, nonexistent 
term in the United States of 75 years ago. 
To make possible the fading away of these 
conflicting and dangerous tendencies I lay 
great stress on the development of an ex- 
panding democratic citizenship. 

To our public school systems and to our 
colleges and universities must we look for the 
creation of our essential national unity and 
harmony. To these cultural bodies in the 
years to come must be entrusted the intellec- 
tual and social materials out of which a 
democratic way of life may come into being 
a way of kindly yet vigorous life against 
which the marshaled forces of communism 
cannot prevail. But are these institutions 
developed and ready to assure national lead- 
ership in the creation of a democratic citizen- 
ship—4 citizenship that must justify itself 
in its beliefs and attitudes to a neutral world 
of more than a billion people subject to the 
tremendous firepower of Communist propa- 
ganda? 
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Let us then examine our public school 
system and make an effort to assess its pres- 
ent values. For that system has a vital 
responsibility in preparing us to live in a 
world in which Russia is so successfully 
powerful. 

Our secondary school system is not as 
effective on educating instrumentality as 
we are led to believe. Our pride in our 
free democratic public school system has 
tended to blind us to its obvious defects. 
And moreover, we must note the term, our 
free public school system, has one meaning 
in a wealthy eastern suburb and a very 
different one in a southern backwood rural 
community. 

Speaking generally—New England and 
New York-New Jersey areas have a marvel- 
ous group of private secondary schools; 
whose traditions are of the finest and whose 
cultural influence on its student body is un- 
challenged. But these schools as a rule are 
open only to the very wealthy. 

Elsewhere in the United States our school 
system offer remarkable diversities, middle 
and upper middle class suburban schools 
are often excellent, and, in small cities with 
a strong educational tradition, and a rela- 
tively homogenius school population stand- 
ards are unusually high. In the large cities, 
however, imperiling diversities show up. 
In an upper class neighborhood the schools 
are usually satisfactory but in such- areas 
you find the public school at its worst, 

Contrary to the general impression over 
public school system for the past 40 years 
has been continuously lowering its scholastic 
standards, The stern Intellectual disciplines 
of Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry are now rarely met. Nor is 
physics, chemistry nor biology seriously 
taught, but the cinch courses such as the 
domestic sciences, the manual arts, music, 
dancing, the orchestra, the band are all 
credit-giving, time-consuming, intellectually 
bankrupting courses. Now I don't mean that 
in a secondary school curriculum that there 
38 not a place for such subject matter— 
‘what I do mean is that these cinch subjects 
should not be permitted to eliminate the 
important mathematic, scientific, and lan- 
guage disciples. 

Then again there is the question of the 
quality of teaching. For more than a half- 
century the abler university graduate has 
gone into the professions or into business, the 
less ambitious into teaching. Salaries have 
not proven too attractive, yet many seem to 
be in this profession for money only. And 
then there are proportionately far fewer de- 
dicated persons in the teaching profession 
than let us say 60 years ago. 

‘The profession itself is unscholarly. A pro- 
found scholarship based upon reading into 
one's special feld year in and out is not now 
too often found at least in the public school 
system. And then, too, the number of sub- 
jects taught by those who have no special 
knowledge is of everyday observation. And 
finally many in what should be a dedicated 
profdssion teachers often ape the habits and 
sometimes the dissipations of the well-off 
middle classes whose mode of life they can 
never hope to attain. But we who stake our 
whole future on democratic progress must 
solve both the scholastic and the economic 
problems of the teacher whose determined 
leadership can guarantee a successful demo- 
cratic approach to our serious but conquer- 
able problems. 

Our universities present a similar picture, 
a few excellent colleges with high academic 
standards, the remainder from good to im- 
possible. In these institutions the lowering 
standards of admission in conjunction with 
the elective system has reduced us to our 
inferior position. University education is 
not pursued seriously enough in the United 
States today. 

Now the Negro anxiously desires the best 
possible education. Yet in our democracy 
even he is denied the best and most often 
must accept the worst. In the South the 
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whole process of Negro education is regarded 
as an undesirable happening. 

Our Elks department of education demands 
the best in education both in the public 
school system and in our colleges. We are 
demanding stiffer standards; we are asking 
for better equipped teachers; and we shall in- 
sist that the stigma of segregation become 
only a memory. 

But with these demands upon our fellow 
citizens we do not stop, we could not if we 
would. Because the world of Africa is ex- 
plosive, dynamic, shaking off centuries of 
sleep. The commonwealth of Ghana is a 
Negro state, its head, Dr. Nacrumka, is a 
world statesman, a man whom Queen Eliza- 
beth of England would gladly receive with 
the other Empire statesmen at Buckingham 
Palace. Now, in Africa we Elks have a God- 
given opportunity to ally these developing 
colored states into our democratic orbit by 
extending to them our opportunities. I sug- 
gest scholarships be granted in American in- 
stitutions of higher learning in order that 
we may attract through the influence of the 
graduates whom we have sponsored the loyal- 
ties of these great people to our democratic 
institutions. We must not forget that our 
200 million African brothers should share in 
the blessings that a Washington, a Lincoln, 
and an Eisenhower, through their unshak- 
able trust in human goodness have made 
avialable to us. 

In the United States I am urging a physio- 
logical approach to civics rather than the 
anatomical approach as has been our educa- 
tional policy over the years. Let our public 
schools set a shining example of racial and 
social collaboration—let us encourage the 
hope that anthropological differences in 
color and physiological variations in atti- 
tudes can all be resolved in the brilliant sun- 
shine of a democratic tomorrow. 

A common citizenship is the rock founda- 
tion on which we must build. In that com- 
mon citizenship differences based on color, 
class, or caste must disappear, In that com- 
mon citizenship the great democratic hopes 
of the past 150 years must be realized and ac- 
complished, In establishing this common 
citizenship we are keeping the faith with the 
scores of great Americans and Europeans who 
have devoted their lives to the cause of free- 
dom; a Lincoln, a Gladstone, a Douglass, a 
Finley Wilson flash to my mind among so 
many heroes of democracy. 

And now with the Russian Communist 
fiend endeavoring by threats, through propa- 
ganda and by brainwashing to capture the 
yellow and black worlds for boshevism—we in 
the United States must move forward into 
this breech by demonstrating in our numer- 
ical life the strength of democratic idealism. 

Our program for 1958 calls for a tightening 
up of our high-school curriculum, which will 
bring about special emphasis on a course in 
human relationships that will enable young 
Americans to create those great bridges over 
which they must cross in order to reconcile 
and to adjust divergencies in race and re- 
ligion and in the neighborhood atmosphere. 

Our objectives are to help remove all bar- 
riers in education through the development 
of a huge scholarship fund for the purpose 
of extending aid to children of all races, — 
suffer from race, tradition, poverty. In 
day like this, it is highly important that 
young Americans, who are eager and willing 
to learn, be recognized and rewarded. 

Today we know that human talents essen- 
tial to the advancement of man are not 
restricted to race or country. In every race 
there are young men and women of great 
ability who, when given the opportunity for 
education, can help further the advancement 
of knowledge and contribute to the progress 
of our great country. 

Young men and women, whether they be 
Jews, Negroes, Catholics, Irish, English, or 
Italians, have within themselves the poten- 
tialities to rise from the dust of the day's 
long road to the pinnacle of a laughing star, 
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The country faces a severe shortage of en- 
gineers and technically trained personnel, 
while on the other hand it is predicted that 
in the decade from 1950 to 1960, the Soviet 
Union will graduate 1,200,000 scientists, com- 
pared to 900,000 in the United States. Unless 
we remove all barriers in education, Russian 
scientific manpower might well outnumber 
ours in many key areas. We cannot afford 
at this time to set up barriers that will 
discourage young people who might become 
scientists when Russia is extolling the 
scholars and the scientists and devoting its 
financial strength for scholarship aid, The 
genius children of our community must not 
be lost as casualties in the battle of race 
and tradition or in the blight of poverty. 

In the past, our department has played 
its own, particular and peculiar role, to 
stimulate a deep and widespread spirit of 
American democracy. 

In 1955 our department fought to keep the 
light of freedom burning by presenting schol- 
arships to Ethel Louise Belton, Spockwood T. 
Bolden, Jr., Dorothy Davis, Linda Brown, and 
Harry Briggs, Jr., the children who were 
named as chief plaintiffs in the long legal 
drama that led to the Supreme Courts’ deci- 
sion outlawing segregation in the public 
schools of the Nation. 

In 1956, our Department moved into Clin- 
ton, Tenn., to give emotional strength to the 
mothers of those 12 schoolchildren who 
braved the dangers of mob violence and 
showed up for rollcall at the first integrated 
school in that State. The young leader of 
that group, Bobby Cain, is now attending 
A &I State University, on an Elks scholar- 
ship. In the same year, our department 
moved into Mississippi, where 500 students 
rose in revolt against fascism and Uncle 
Tomism and young Ernest McEwen, their 
leader, is now in the University of Michigan 
on an Elks’ scholarship. 

A part of our 1958 scholarship program for 
heroes will include the nine brave children, 
who stand today on the rock as heroic figures, , 
armed with the unquenchable faith in God 
and man that all people wish to be free and 
will struggle against odds to win freedom. 

The grand exalted ruler, Robert H. Johnson, 
has commissioned Lionel Hampton, famous 
band leader, chairman of the Elks scholar- 
ship campaign. With his aid we will conduct 
benefit shows in such large cities where we 
have strong educational committees, capable 
of promoting glant benefit affairs for the 
scholarship fund. 

We have already promised college scholar- 
ships to the nine Little Rock children and 
we plan to do the same thing for others 
attending desegregated schools in tension 
areas, where courage is demonstrated under 
trying circumstances. 

On our scholarship roll for 1957 and 1958, 
we are extending aid to 53 young Americans 
in colleges and universities of America, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. 

Thus, we move forward to the day when 
America can truly say—may the words of 
our mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts show forth everywhere our dedication 
to human brotherhood under God. 


The Bar Admission Cases, a Strange 
Judicial Aberration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 
Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, it is 


a great privilege to live in a land where 
constructive criticism against one or all 
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of the departments of government is in 
keeping with the rules of propriety as 
well as accepted procedure. 

In the March 1958, issue of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal is an arti- 
ele that will appeal to all attorneys and 
Will be of interest to every American 
Citizen. The Honorable William H. 
Rehnquist of the bar of the State of Ari- 
zona writes on the bar admission cases, 
which he terms A strange judicial aber- 
ration.” Mr. Rehnquist's article will be 
of greater interest to readers when it is 
remembered that he served as law clerk 
to the late Justice Robert H. Jackson 
after receiving his bachelor of laws 
degree from Stanford. The article points 
up with care and persuasion the fallacy 
of the high Court in recent decisions in 
going overboard to protect human rights, 

Mr. Rehnquist's account of these con- 
Stitutional transgressions in the cases of 
Schware against Board of Bar Examiners 
of the State of New Mexico and Konigs- 
berg against State Bar of California 
follows: x 


THE Ban ADMISSION CasEs—A STRANGE 
JUDICIAL ABERRATION 
(By William H. Rehnquist) 

Communists, former Communists, and 
Others of like political philosophy scored 
Significant victories during the October 1956, 
term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, culminating in the historic decisions 
Of June 17, 1957. In 2 opinions handed 
down in early May 1957, the Court held that 
2 applicants to take State bar examina- 

ms—l an admitted ex-Communist and 
1 identified as a Communist—had been 
deprived of constitutional rights by their 
respective State bars when the latter refused 
to let them take the examination. Neither 

ware v. Board of Bar Examiners of the 
State of New Mexico (77 Sup. Ct. 752), nor 
Konigsberg v. State Bar of California (77 Sup. 
Ct. 722), was considered by most newspapers 
to be of the same front page importance as 
some of the later decisions of the Court; 
but for the reasons discussed below, these two 

admission cases may be the most remark- 
able of the entire term. 

In Schware, the New Mexico bar examiners 
had determined that Rudolph Schware, an 
applicant for admission to the New Mexico 

had failed to show the good moral 
Character which New Mexico (and almost 
every other jurisdiction) requires for admis- 
slon. This ruling was upheld by the State 
supreme court (291 P. 2d 607, rehearing de- 
nied, 291 P. 2d 629). In Konigsberg, the Call- 
fornia examiners found that Konigsberg had 
failed to show affirmatively either that he 
Was of good moral character or that he did 
not advocate the overthrow of the State or 
Federal Governments by force or violence. 
State supreme court by minute order de- 
nied further review. A majority of five of the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
t these factual determinations were not 
rationally justified. In Schware, the remain- 
ing 3 of the 8 participating Justices con- 
on a separate ground; in Konigsberg, 
the same 3 dissented, 1 on jurisdictional 
Srounds and the other 2 on the merits. 
article is concerned only with the opin- 
lon of the Court, written in each case by 
Mr. Justice Black. 

What do the reported opinions tell us of 
the facts? 

Schware was born in 1914 in New York 
City. high school in 1932, he 
Joined the Communist Party. He left it for 
{i Short period in 1937, rejoined and finally 
he’ it in 1940. He testified that the reason 

joined was his dissatisfaction with the 
lack of vigor of the socialist movement dur- 
ing the depths of the depression, In the 
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years following his graduation from high 
school, he was active as a labor organizer in 
a variety of jobs. During this time, he used 
two different aliases, both Italian names. 
He gave three different explanations for why 
he bad done this: (a) To enable him to be 
& More effective organizer among predomi- 
nantly Italian workers, (b) to obtain em- 
ployment in the shipyards, where Jews were 


not often employed and (e) upon being ar- 


rested in connection with the waterfront 
strike in California in 1934, so that he would 
not be fired as a striker when he returned to 
Work. 

Schware had been arrested at least twice 
during the 1934 California strike on sus- 
picion of criminal syndicalism. He had 
been arrested and indicted, if 1940 for viola- 
tion of the Neutrality Act, in connection 
with his activities in recruiting soldiers for 
Loyalist Spain. He was arrested in 1941 
while driving a car to the west coast on 
suspicion that the car was stolen. None of 
these charges was ever prosecuted to con- 
viction. 

In 1944, some 4 years after he, according 
to his own testimony, had left the Com- 
munist Party, Schware had written a letter 
to his wife. The letter, which he offered in 
evidence, contained the following passage: 

“Jim Crow is on a par with anti-Semitism, 
anti-Catholicism, anticommunism. All the 
above ‘antis’ I mentioned are most danger- 
ous and stupid mistakes for Americans to 
make.” 

Finally, in response to written request on 
the application for such information, 
Schware had furnished practically none of 
the names of persons by whom he was em- 
ployed or street addresses at which he had 
lived during the years 1932 through 1944. 

Schware produced a number of testi- 
monials, both oral and written, to his good 
moral character. Concededly they would 
support a finding of good moral character 
had one been de; since the trier of fact 
made no such finding, this evidence would 
not appear to bear on the constitutional 
question. 

On the basis of this testimony, the New 
Mexico bar examiners concluded that 
Schware had not carried his burden of proof 
on the issue of good moral character. He 
then appealed to the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico, which said in its opinion: 

“On the basis of these considerations we 
must approve the recommendations of the 


bar examiners. * * * They questioned 
petitioner, heard him, and observed his 
demeanor.” 


THE KONIGSBERG CASE—THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Konigsberg had three hearings before the 
California board of bar examiners. The 
position he finally took in these hearings 
was that he would deny that he advocated 
the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence, but would answer no other 
questions on this subject. He specifically 
refused to answer whether he was now or 
ever had been a member of the Communist 
Party. He ascribed his refusal to answer to 
his claimed constitutional right to remain 
silent (not the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination). He was repeatedly told by various 
examiners that his recalcitrance would make 
it difficult or impossible for the committee 
affirmatively to certify him as meeting the 
two standards required for the California 
bar. At one point, Konigsberg intimated 
that he feared a perjury prosecution if he 
denied membership in the Communist 
Party; the following exchange took place: 

Mr. STERLING. You are afraid if you an- 
swer the questions as to membership in the 
Communist Party in the negative and say, 
“No; I am not a member and I never have 
been.“ assuming you made that answer, you 
are afraid that we could find half a dozen 
people that were on a perjury trial and the 
jury believed them and not you, you com- 
mitted perjury. 
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Mr. Kontcspersc. I am saying that no mat- 
ter what answer I gave whether I was or 
wasn't, undoubtedly there would be several 
whom you could get to say the opposite, and 
as I said before—— 1 

Mr, STERLING, Subjecting you to a perjury 
charge? 

Mr. KONIGSBERG. Yes. 

A woman who was a former Communist 
Party member testified in Konigsberg’s pres- 
ence that in 1941 he had attended meetings 
of the party unit ta which she had belonged. 
Konigsberg had written editorials in a locat 
newspaper which criticized in strong lan- 
guage American participation in the Korean 
war and the action of the Supreme Court 
in refusing to review the conviction for con- 
tempt of the so-called Hollywood Ten. 

Konigsberg produced numerous testimo- 
nials from persons who had known him all 
of his adult life as to his good moral char- 
acter. As with Schware, these testimonials 
would have amply supported a finding of 
good moral character had the trier of fact so 
found. 

On the basis of this evidence, the Cali- 
fornia bar examiners concluded that Ko- 
nigsberg had failed to show either that he 
was of good moral character or that he did 
not advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force and violence. The Supreme 
Court of California rendered no opinion in 
denying him a hearing. 

How did the Supreme Court of the United 
States reach the conclusion that these two 
applicants had been denied their rights un- 
der the 14th amendment’s due-process clause 
by their respective State bars? 

Both Schware and Konigsberg had con- 
tended that certain specific actions of the 
examining boards or rules governing admis- 
sion to the bar were unconstitutional as ap- 
plied to them. Schware argued that (1) the 
New Mexico examiners had used confidential 
information to which he was denied access, 
und (2) New Mexico could not validly con- 
sider membership in the Communist Party, 
at a time when that party was lawful in the 
State, as a ground for denying admission. 
Konigsberg claimed that (1) California could 
not impose a categorical requirement that a 
bar applicant must not advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by force and vio- 
lence, and (2) he had a constitutional right 
to remain silent in the face of the examiners’ 
questions about present and past member- 
ship in the Communist Party. The Supreme 
Court majority found it unnecessary to de- 
cide any of these questions, and it may be 
inferred that for purposes of argument ig 
overruled them. = 

Nor does the Court disallow either of the 
standards for bar admission involved in these 
cases: good moral character and nonadyo- 
cacy of violent overthrow. Schware states 
generally that the qualifications required by 
the State for admission to the bar must have 
rational connection with the ability to prac- 
tice law, 77 S. Ct. 756, but does not suggest 
that either of these requirements run afoul / 
of such a rule. The Court also declares that 
States may not apply permissible standards 
so as to exclude an applicant when there is 
no rational basis for a finding that he fails 
to meet these standards, or when such a 
finding is invidiously discriminatory as to 
the applicant, citing Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 
U.S. 356, 6 S. Ct. 1064. Yick Wo struck down 
discriminatory administration of a local or- 
dinance, the pleadings showing that all Cau- 
casian applicants received discretionary ex- 
emptions from the ordinance’s effect while no 
Chinese applicants received such an exemp- 
tion. In neither Schware nor Konigsberg 
do the opinions suggest that there is any 
evidence in the record showing that these 
applicants were treated differently by their 
respective examiners from other similarly 
situated applicants, or that any class to 
which they belonged was the object of in- 
vidious discrimination, , 
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The one proposition, of the two for which 
it is apparently cited by the Court, for which 
Yick Wo stands, then, is not involved in 
these cases. The Court actually proceeds on 
the premise that there is no basis in fact for 
the finding of the bar examiners, rather than 
on the premise that the respective States 
haye applied more rigorous standards to 
these applicants than to others. 

This approach, in itself, is something of a 
novel one; the one case cited for it, Yick Wo, 
does not appear to deal with it. Even in its 
statement this new due process sounds little 
different from the test which State appellate 
courts apply to review jury verdicts in the 
type of cases which constitute the staple of 
their business. In almost every lawsuit, the 
losing party is deprived of either life, liberty, 
or property, and this deprivation is based on 
& factual finding by a judge or jury. If the 
losing litigant can show to the satisfaction 
of some court that a factual finding is not 
rationally justified, Schware, 77 S. Ct. 760, or 
that there are not substantial doubts, 
Konigsberg, 77 S. Ct. 728, to support a nega- 
tive finding, does he then have a constitu- 
tional case? Unless there is some reason why 
being denied admission to the bar is a con- 
stitutionally more serious deprivation than 
being imprisoned or suffering a large adverse 
money judgment, or unless former Commu- 
nists and suspected Communists are a spe- 
cially favored class who alone may invoke 
this new due process, logically the Court has 
made almost every case a due-process case. 

The Supreme Court has long held that 
when a constitutional claim depends on a 
finding of fact in a court below, it will review 
the record to see if the evidence supports the 
factual finding of the lower court. Local 
Union No. 10 v. Graham, 345 U. S. 192, 197, 73 
S. Ct. 587, 97 L. ed. 946 (cited as “cf.” in 
Konigsberg, note 17), which in turn cited 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union v. Meadowmoor 
Dairies, 312 U. S. 287, 293, 294. 61 S. Ct. 552, 
555. 85 L. ed. 836. But this factual review 
has in the past been ancillary to the decision 
of an independently presented constitutional 
question; in Schware and Konigsberg it is 
the constitutional piece de resistance. 

The novelty of the doctrine is not limited 
to its statement; even more surprising is its 
application in these two cases. Many 
lawyers used to traditional rules of appellate 
review will be surprised at the manner in 
which the Supreme Court canvassed the facts 
in each case. 

In Schware, the trier of fact had before it 


admissions by the applicant of previous, 


membership in the Communist Party, use of 
aliases and criminal charges. In addition, 
Schware, whether intentionally or not, had 
effectually prevented further checking of 
his story by failing to furnish names of em- 
ployers and addresses at which he had lived. 
In view of the fact that Schware had an 
affirmative burden to prove good moral char- 
acter, would not many impartial observers 
say that New Mexico's refusal to accept an 
applicant who made no explanation of such 
a record would be far from arbitrary or 
irrational? 

Schware did offer explanations of many 
of these incidents, which, if believed, would 
tend substantially to mitigate their gravity. 
But the Supreme Court tréats these self- 
serving explanations by Schware as if they 
were entitled to the same weight on appeal 
as the admissions by him which reflect on his 
character. The Court's opinion states as 
facts the various reasons Schware assigned 
for his conduct. The usual rule of appellate 
review is that the trier of fact is at all times 
free to disbelieve the whole or any part of 
the testimony of an interested party, which 
Schware surely was here. It could hold his 
admissions against him and yet decide to 
believe none of his explanations, either be- 
cause of his demeanor or because of his 
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naturally strong motive to dissemble if dis- 
sembling were necessary to carry the day for 
him. The opinion of the highest Court of 
the land, which on such a basis reverses a 
finding by the trier of fact against the party 
having the burden of proof, is either a drastic 
departure from these settled principles, or 
a constitutional overriding of them which is 
neither adverted to nor justified in the 
opinion. 

The California bar examiners had before 
them the identification of Konigsberg as a 
Communist in 1941, together with his ex- 
treme recalcitrance in answering any ques- 
tions about membership in the Communist 
Party, and his editorials (which, while stand- 
ing alone would by no means brand the 
author a Communist, were nonetheless 
wholly consistent with his having been a 
Communist much later than 1941). Again, 
would it not appear to impartial observers 
that when an applicant, confronted with 
such a record, stands mute and completely 
refuses to answer questions clearly relevant 
to the standard which the Court says, at least 
arguenda, California might apply, his rejec- 
tion by the examiners was not irrational? 

The Court's opinion, however, while it did 
not hold that Konigsberg was entitled to the 
constitutional privilege of silence which he 
claimed, stated: 

“We find nothing In the record which in- 
dicated that his position was not taken in 
good faith. Obviously, the State could not 
draw unfavorable inferences as to his truth- 
fulness, candor, or his moral character in 
general if his refusal to answer was based on 
a belief that the United States Constitution 
prohibited the type of inquiries which the 
committee was making.” 

The two cases of its own which the Court 
cites for this latter proposition appear to 
deal only with the permissible inferences 
from a valid claim of the constitutional priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination, They ap- 
pear to leave untouched the question of in- 
ferences from an invalid or unwarranted 
claim of privilege. But even if it is to be 
from now on a Federal constitutional rule 
that no factfinding tribunal may draw an 
adverse inference from the refusal of a party 
to answer pertinent questions based on an 
erroneous but honest belief that he was con- 
stitutionally privileged in so refusing, see 
Barsky v. Board of Regents (347 U. S. 442, 
457, 74 S. Ct. 650, 659) (dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Black), the inquiry still remains 
as to who is to decide whether the refusal 
was in good faith. The Court's opinion says 
that there is nothing in the record which 
suggests lack of good faith. Again, as 
pointed out in the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Harlan, such questions are tradi- 
tionauly, tor the trier of fact, which has the 
opportunity to observe the witness while he 
testifies. To many whose acquaintance with 
ordinary factfinding is greater than with 
constitutional law, the Court's opinion does 
not satisfactorily explain why the California 
examiners were not allowed to disbelieve 
Konigsberg's essentially self-serving state- 
ment as to why he refused to answer. Such 
explanation would seem all the more neces- 
sary in view of the colloquy between Sterling 
and Konigsberg with regard to a feared per- 
jury prosecution set forth above. Motive 
may be immaterial when the claim of priv- 
ilege is Justified, but when the Court's own 
statement requires an erroneous claim of 
privilege to be made in good faith, it is difi- 
cut to see why the trier of fact is not allowed 
to determine the question of good faith, 

THE FINAL EFFECT, A TRIAL DE NOVO 


In short, what the Supreme Court of the 
United States has done in each of these cases 
is to give the applicants a de novo trial on 
the basis of the printed record. It has 
chosen to belleve every self-serving statement 
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made by each applicant and on the basis of 
such facts to hold that the findings below 
were not rationally justified. One must go 
back 37 years to the case of Ohio Valley 
Water Co. v. Ben Avon Borough (253 U. S. 
287, 40 S. Ct. 527), to find even a color of 
precedent for such a procedure. The rule 
laid down in Ben Avon Borough, which in 
the light of these cases seems quite re- 
strained, was only that where a utility 
charged that governmentally fixed rates con- 
fiscated its property, it was entitled to a trial 
de novo in some court on the issue of con- 
fiscation. Even Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
speaking for a divided Court, did not sug- 
gest that the de novo trial should take place 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Nor has the recognized doctrine of review 
of the record where a constitutional claim 
depends on & lower court's finding of fact, 
Local Union No. 10, Mk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union, supra, ever gone to such lengths. In 
the past this rule has meant that the Court 
would, in contrast to its usual policy of 
refusing to canvass facts at all, review the 
record the way a State appellate court would. 
The opinion of the Court in Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union v. Meadowmoor Dairies, supra, 
specifically stated in connection with the 
application of this rule: “It is not for us to 
make an independent evaluation of the tes- 
timony before the master,” 312 U. S. 287, 
294, 61 S. Ct. 552, 555. 

It is all but incredible that the majority 
of the Court in Schware and Konigsberg can 
mean their rule of rational justification to 
have general application. Yet if Schware 
and Konigsberg are to be its beneficiaries, 
why not every other litigant before the 
Court? As suggested above, denial of the 
right to practice a calling is not invariably 
and indisputably more onerous than other 
adverse results commonly reached in both 
civil and criminal litigation. The only re- 
maining difference between Schware and 
Konigsberg, on the one hand, and a hypo- 
thetical litigant who would seek advantage 
of the rule of their cases, on the other, is 
that Schware was an admitted ex-Commu- 
nist and Konigsberg was accused of being a 
Communist. Conceding that they should be 
treated no worse than other litigants, is 
there any reason why they should be treated 
better? Rationally it is difficult to under- 
stand why such persons are entitled to fact- 
ual review and trial de novo in the Supreme 
Court while the ordinary man in the street 
is not. Since the result reached here is not 
ostensibly based on any ciyil liberties claim, 
even that ground of distinction is lacking. 

If the Court had chosen to give the stamp 
of approval to those claims of Konigsberg 
and Schware which it bypassed, many per- 
sons would have disagreed with the result. 
Nonetheless, the result would have been a 
principle which could have had application 
to all similarly situated persons. The most 
serious criticism of the Court's opinions in 
Schware and Konigsberg is not that they 
require such persons to be admitted to prac- 
tice law—a result about which thoughtful 
people may disagree—but rather that they 
reach their result by a line of reasoning 
which appears to be good for these cases 
only. Just as surely as Schware and Konigs- 
berg cannot rationally be limited to Com- 
munist and suspected Communist bar appli- 
cants, they cannot practically be applied to 
other classes of cases without making the 
Supreme Court of the United States an ap- 
pellate court of general Jurisdiction. A de- 
cision of any court based on a combination 
of charity and ideological sympathy at the 
expense of generally applicable rules of law 
is regrettable no matter whence it comes. 
But what could be tolerated as a warm- 
hearted aberration in the local trial judge 
becomes nothing less than a constitutional 
transgression when enunciated by the bigh- 
est court of the land. 


1958 
J, Edgar Hoover 


SPEECH 


, HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
United States have been most fortunate 
in being served for so many years by 
such a skilled and devoted public servant 
as J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

No wonder that the Communists: see 
Ted at the very mention of his name. No 
Man in the United States has done more 
to anticipate their plays and break them 
Up before they got started, than the very 
able Director of the FBI. 

Due to the efficiency of the agency and 
the exceptional qualifications of its per- 
Sonnel, the Communists have been out- 
Witted at every turn. The Communist 
Party in the United States has become 
demoralized, as its members suspect and 
distrust one another. 

Because they never know which of 
their comrades are FBI undercover 
agents, planted in their ranks to keep 
tabs on every conspiratorial and sub- 
Yersive move. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 

I is J. Edgar Hoover, for he has im- 
bued every member with his own pas- 
Sionate faith in freedom, and with the 
necessity of thoroughly understanding 
the way that the Communist mind twists 
and turns, in order to frustrate this men- 
fat no matter how it may try to disguise 

His diagnosis of the Commumist Party 
in the United States is complete. 

There is no hidden symptom that 
escapes his experienced search. 

Now, out of his vast practical knowl- 
edge, he brings to the people of the 

hited States, the opportunity to detect 
he devious ways of communism, so that 
ue eee know how to spot it and combat 


If J. Edgar Hoover had done nothing 
More than to develop the agency which 
e heads, into the most effective counter- 
telligence weapon against communism 
in the whole world, we should be eter- 
nally grateful to him. 
But he has done more, and in the best 
tradition of our democracy, by enabling 
to arm ourselves with his knowledge, 
&nd, let us hope, with a part of his skill. 
It is a foregone conclusion that the 
k which is the fruit of his rich and 
Varied experience, is going to become a 
best seller. 
But, more than that, it is going to 
render a great public service by its ex- 
of the enemy that lurks in the 
Shadows, 
ey niasters of Deceit, by J. Edgar Hoover, 
ows the ‘spotlight on the secret 
treachery which is basic to communism. 
After reading its revealing chapters, 
there will never be any excuse for anyone 
to underestimate, or to fall Victim to, the 
tricks and stratagems of atheistic com- 
munism, 
1 J. Edgar Hoover has ripped the mask 
rom the Red conspiracy. 
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Aid for the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Aid for the Enemy,” which 
was published in the Indianapolis Star 
on March 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Indiana Appellate Court ruled the 
other day that a Hammond man no longer 
needs to pay support money to his divorced 
wife and son, who live in Communist Poland. 
One reason for the ruling was that 80 cents 
out of every $1 the former husband sent to 
Poland would have been confiscated by the 
Polish Government, leaving only 20 cents for 
the woman and her child. - 

At almost the same time when the appel- 
late court ruling was handed down, another 
Hoosier was speaking much to the same point 
in Washington. Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER 
objected to a proposed $98 million United 
States foreign aid loan to Poland. The loan, 
he said, is a device whereby Americans are 
to help quiet patriotic resistance of Polish 
farmers to Soviet exploitation. 

Unintentional support for both the appel- 
late court and JENNER came almost simul- 
taneously from a press service specializing in 
international political comment and analysis 
Worldwide Press Service, in a dispatch from 
Vienna by Siegfried Weyr, notes that the un- 
easy dictatorship of Communist President 
Gomulka has been materially strengthened 
by United States foreign aid. Weyr takes an 
unrealistically rosy view of Gomulka’s na- 
tional independence from the Kremlin, but 
his facts fully document JxNxNER'S conten- 
tion. United States foreign aid to Poland 
does strengthen the Soviet Union. 

When Communist Gomulka came to power 
18 months ago, his chief aim was to prevent 
an anti-Communist rebellion such as the one 
in Hungary. This was when, as Weyr notes, 
“Polish economy teetered on the edge of 
chaos. Stalinist overexpansion of heavy in- 
dustry had created politically dangerous 
shortages of consumer goods. * * * Large 
segments of industry were close to the shut- 
down point. Among these was the foreign 
exchange-earning textile industry.” 

That was the time when, by the simple 
device of doing nothing, the United States 
could have allowed Poland to become star- 
tling proof before the world, including all the 
underdeveloped nations for whose ideological 
minds we are supposedly bartering, that the 
economic consequences of communism are 
ruin. Instead we gave Poland $95 million in 
foreign aid. 

The Kremlin had the same idea our give- 
away bureaucrats had. Poland, a showcase 
of communism, must not be allowed to col- 
lapse. Moscow added $175 million to help 
prevent the collapse, The results? Let Weyr 
sketch them in: “United States cotton, for 
example, appears to have saved the Polish 
textile industry. * * * While Russia gave 
Poland cotton for its daily needs, the United 
States. supplied the necessary cotton in the 
form of stockpiles.” 

Does anyone remember any more, inci- 
dentally, that cotton is a vital ingredient of 
explosives, and that a country with a big 
stockpile of cotton has a good start on muni- 
tions manufacture? 

But to return to Weyr's report: “Gomulkas 
has had to allow the imports of consumer 
goods to go up. Much of the new increase is 
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provided for in the Polish-Soviet trade agree- 
ment, * * * This is a direct result of Po- 
land's not having been able to continue to 
meet its bills for western credits.” 

It all adds up to one inescapable conclu- 
sion: United States aid to Poland has in- 
creased trade between Poland and the Soviet 
Union even while it forestalled an anti-Com- 
munist rebellion which, at the very least, 
would have made Soviet penetration else- 
where more difficult. 

Yet our giveaway artists continue to chan- 
nel money taken from the wages of American 
workers to the direct support of the Com- 
munist dictator and the indirect support of 
Our greatest enemy. As JENNER asked, “Who 
in our Government is willing to help the 
Soviet Union intimidate the rest of the free 
world?” Whoever the bureaucrats are who 
have sold the idea of ald to Poland to the ad- 
ministration, they should be hunted out. 
The aid should stop, and those responsible for 
it should be removed from positions of trust. 


Inconsistency in Findings of the Army 
Retirement Board and the Veterans’ 
Administration in Disability Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from a constituent: 

i MarcH 6, 1958. 
The Honorable CARROLL REECE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN REECE; In the last sey- 
eral years, since World War II. I have been 
an active member of the veterans organiza- 
tions here in Dickson. I have noted with 
much interest the various laws that have 
been passed for the protection of veterans 
and their dependents. 

One particular problem which seems un- 
usual to me is that Army disposition and/or 
retirement boards, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration do not always concur in the medical 
findings where a veteran is concerned. One 
particular case that I remember is that of 
Jesse R. Stokes, C-18754853. Jesse was re- 
tired by the Army for thrombophlebitis 
and is currently on the retirement roll. The 
Army granted him this retirement notwith- 
standing the fact that there was evidence of 
preservice existence of the disability. They 
found that the condition was aggravated by 
basic training. The veteran filed for Vet- 
erans’ Administration compensation, because 
he wanted to go to school under the GI bill 
of rights for disabled veterans. The Vet- 
erans Administration denied his claim hold- 
ing that the condition was not, aggravated 
by service. 

It seems to me that there should be some 
type of bill introduced to require that both 
services be consistent in their findings. In 
this case the Army had custody of the vet- 
eran. They had first-hand information, and 
sccordingly granted retirement pay; w 8s, 
the Veterans’ Administration, who only had 
access to the records made by the Army, still 
insisted that the condition was not aggra- 
vated. - 

Would appreciate very much your think- 
ing on this matter. This particular veteran 
comes from a very fine influential family 
here in Dickson County. I am sure there are 
others who have been the victims of such 
interpretations. 

Very truly yours, 
Wooprow W. Duke, Charlotte, Tenne; 
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Excessive Crude Oil Imports Impair 
Domestic Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Governor of the State of Kan- 
sas, the Honorable George Docking, has 
communicated to me the ‘serious, ad- 
verse effect increasingly excessive im- 
ports of crude oil are having on the econ- 
omy of the State of Kansas. 

With the House Committee on Ways 
and Means currently studying the Presi- 
dent's reciprocal trade recommendations, 
I believe this to be an appropriate mo- 
ment to call attention to the depressing 
impact excessive imports of crude oil and 
its byproducts are having on our domestic 
productive capacity. 

A realistic appraisal, Mr. Speaker, of 
our present and prospective national de- 
fense posture compels me, and I believe 
many other Members of the House, to 
lend my full support to promoting peak 
domestic oil production lest we be caught 
during a national emergency with a se- 
vere shortage of oil, the lifeblood of our 
defense structure. 

A system of effective controls over the 
vast quantities of oil imports, so injurious 
to our domestic reserve levels and pro- 
ductive capacity, must be seriously con- 
sidered, Mr. Speaker. 

THE STATE OF Kansas, 
Topeka, March 5, 1958. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr: BREEDING: I would like to call to 
your attention and stress the serious effect 
excessive imports of crude oil and its by- 
products, particularly jet fuel, are having 
on the economy of the State of Kansas and 
its people, the domestic oil industry, and 
the security of our Nation. 

Next to agriculture, the oi] industry is 
the biggest industry in our State and because 
of excessive imports we are experiencing ex- 
cessive inventories, decreased revenue be- 
cause of shut-in production capacity, many 
jobless due to drilling activity and other in- 
dustry layoffs, and many other businesses 
are suffering because of their dependence on 
‘the State’s oil industry. Due to excessive 
oil imports supplanting rather than supple- 
menting the domestic oil imports our do- 
mestic oil drilling activity in the United 
States of America has steadily decreased with 
the eventual resulting effect of decreasing 
our crude oll reserves which we have to de- 
pend on in case of emergency when foreign 
oll Is choked off. 

The effect of imported crude oil on product 
prices and in turn their effect on the operat- 
ing economics of inland refineries which 
operate on domestic crude ofl is becoming 
more and more serious, If the practice of 
importing disproportionate amounts of for- 
eign crude oil should continue, the ultimate 
outcome could well mean the disappearance 
of a large segment of the domestic refining 
industry. 

In consideration of the foregoing I ur- 
gently endoree the adoption of curtailment 
through mandatory controls on imports of 
crude oll and its byproducts in order to pre- 
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serve a strong domestic oll industry which 
is so vital to the security of our Nation. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE DockrneG, Governor. 


Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion We'll Be 
Second in Another Scientiſic Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said that sputnik was actually of more 
benefit to the United States and the free 
world than to the Soviet Union because 
it spurred our efforts to keep ahead in 
science and technology. There is some 
justification for that observation, but a 
decision announced in the White House 
last week leaves me with the feeling 
that not all of us were prompted to take 
warning from the Russian achieve- 
ments. 

The President has ordered that work 
to get an American atomic airplane 
aloft first must take a back seat to 
efforts to get an operational military 
nuclear-powered plane. His action sig- 
nals long delays. The American people 
might well ready themselves for another 
Russian first—this time with a nuclear 
aircraft, possibly within 18 months. 

The following editorial from the 
Miami News of March 8 cogently states 
the case of our being first in the sky 
with an atomic plane: 

WE'LL Be SECOND IN ANOTHER RACE 


Most Americans will regret the decision 
reached by President Eisenhower against a 
rush program to make this country the first 
to fly an atomic-powered airplane. The 
President made known his decision in a let- 
ter to Representative MELVIN Price, Illinois 
Democrat. 

The Congressman had written the Presi- 
dent last October urging such a program. 
He had then just returned from a visit to 
Russia and was convinced the Russians were 
seeking to be first in the atomic plane field. 
Why it required from October to the present 
for Mr. Eisenhower to reach his decision and 
reply to Mr. Price's letter is something which 
only the President can explain. 

Our tremendous loss of prestige when the 
Russians put not 1, but 2, satellites into 
outer space has caused many in Congress to 
feel we should lose no time in winning an 
atomic plane race, Mr. Price is chairman of 
a Subcommittee on Research of the Joint 
Congressional Committee for Atomic Energy. 

The President's reasoning was that it 
would be pointless to place an atomic power 
Plant in just any big airplane. Both plane 
and reactor should be designed for each 
other, he contended. This, he said, would 
take time and would divert extremely scarce 
talent from attacking fundamental problems 
that must be solved before a militarily, im- 
portant aircraft can be produced. 

The President contended that to set a 
target date for producing an atomic-pow- 
ered plane would be somewhat arbitrary and 
therefore may be unrealistic. 

In other words we'll just go along about 
our business and some day when we get 
around to it we'll build such an airplane. 
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Meanwhile, the Russians are expected to 
make the first atomic-powered flight in 
about 18 months. 

It is evident that President Eisenhower 
still fails to realize what happened to our 
standing in the world when the Russians 
demonstrated their high technical capabili- 
ties by launching the sputniks. Nor does 
he appear to realize the further blow to the 
esteem in which Americans were formerly 
held if the Russians beat us to atomic-pow- 


_ ered flight. 


He apparently is still influenced by such 
thinking as that expressed by Charles E. 
Wilson, the former Defense Secretary, who 
said that an atomic plane, if one could be 
built would be a bum airplane. 

We subscribe to the opinion of Mr. PRICE 
and his colleague, Representative CARL DUR- 
HAM, North Carolina Democrat, who issued 
a joint reply to the President’s letter. Ours 
is a hopeless, hapless, helpless policy of drift 
and indecision in this matter. 


Watch Out for the Federal Spenders in 
Your Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, John T. 
is one of the most respected law- 
vers in America. His views on educa- 
tional problems, and their cause, deserve 
careful attention. 
WATCH Our FOR THE FEDERAL SPENDERS IN 
Your Schools 

(By John T. Flynn) ; 

It's beginning to look as if the politicians 
in Washington would be lost without Rus- 
sia—and Russian sputniks. In fact, this 
Congress is getting to be called the sputnik 
Congress. That means that every imagin- 
able scheme for spending your money, no 
matter how fantastic or how useless, is being 
urged by the spending-hungry politicians. 
And because they can't get the money out 
of you unless they scare you to death, it’s 
all being hooked up with Russian sputniks. 

Perhaps the most dishonest of these 
schemes is the one to allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to spend a billion or 2—as a start- 
er—on edu on. This will serve 2 purposes 
if the politicians put it over. It will give 
them something else to spend your money 
on—at a time when the Government is 
hunting around desperately for new ways to 
spend. And it will put the hand of the poli- 
ticlans in Washington further into your 
State and local schools. 

The excuse for this, of course, is that Rus- 
sia got a sputnik into space before we did 
because she had more and better scientists 
to develop it. And she had more and better 
scientists, so the argument goes, because she 
has a better educational system.than ours. 
The answer. It's always the same when it 
comes from politicians—spend and spend 
and spend—a billion here and a Dillion or 
2 there. 

Now the truth about the matter is that 
what is wrong with our schools is something 
all the billions in the world can’t cure. In 
the last 25 years, instead of educating our 
youngsters in the schools, we've been turn- 
ing out whole batches of them who can't read, 
can't spell, can't add, substract, multiply or 
divide. They know little of history, biology, 
chemistry or language—and care less, All 
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this is the result of the baleful system of so- 
Called progressive or modern education, un- 
der which the kids are taught something 
Called life adjustment—under which they 
Must be free to do so they please and even to 
choose what subjects they will learn, 

The President and his fellow-spenders 
think the results of this quarter century of 
Undereducation can be corrected by spend- 
log a few billion dollars. What they don't 

ow—or would like to overlook—is that 
Russia once tried this so-called progressive 
education. When the Communists took over 
in Russia, they instituted the system in the 
Russian schools. They had it there for 15 
years, Then the kids educated under pro- 
Fresslve methods started to appear for en- 
trance before college. examining boards. The 
examiners were appalled at how little they 
knew—at how badly educated they were. 
So the Communists in Russia threw out the 
Progressive system lock, stock, and barrel. 
They went back to the old, traditional Amer- 

system of educating children—with 
Communist overtones, of course. But just 
ut the time that Russia was abandoning pro- 
Bressive education, we took it up here—under 
the prodding of home-grown Communists 
and leftwingers. They had seen what it had 
done in Russia, What more effective way 
Could there be for bringing about the down- 
fall of the American way of life than by 
corrupting generations of American children 
_With this system? 
That's what is the matter with American 
tion today. And it can be corrected 
Very simply by going back to teaching the 
damentals of education and cutting out 
aul the frills and furbelows. We don't have 

Spend a billion or even a million dollars to 
do this. In fact, it might even save some 
Money which could be spent much more 

ly in our schools. 

But the politicians—egged on by the left- 

€ducationists—are using Russian scien- 
tific advances as an excuse to get their hands 
On our schools. It cannot be repeated often 
enough that the Federal Government has 
no money to give to your schools, It has 
get the money from you—the people in 
States—and then hand some of it back 
you to spend on your schools. But once 
the Federal Government takes your tax 
ey, you won't get it back to spend on 
Schools or anything else without the 
Politicians in Washington telling you how, 
en and where it should be spent. And 
ore you know it, the Federal Government 
be telling you what can be taught, and 
hat can't be taught, how It should be 
taught and how it should not be taught, in 
Your local public schools. 
Pe long as you can keep the hand of the 
$ eral politicians out of your schools, you— 
ho build and support them and pay the 

Chers—have the power to clean up the 
i into which the progressive education- 

have gotten your schools. But once the 

eral politicians start spending your 

money on your schools, your chance to clean 
P that mess is gone forever. 


An Act of Heroism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


5 Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
an auer, I would like to call attention to 
s Outstanding act of heroism which oc- 

urred in my congressional district last 
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week. Ernest Crowell, a serviceman for 

the Delta Electric Power Association, 

saved three children from death in their 
flaming house. 

Mr. Crowell's action is in the best tra- 
dition of the rural electric power associ- 
ations and is typical of the best relation- 
ship which exists between the races in 
our area. 

Under unanimous consent I include an 
account of this act which appeared in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 

March 6. 1958] 

THREE NEGRO YOUNGSTERS RESCUED Faom 
FIRE—CARRIED FROM BURNING HOME BY REA 
SERVICEMAN 
CrucER, Miss, March 5.—An REA service- 

man rescued 3 Negro children Wednesday 

from the flames of their 4-room frame house, 

Ernest Crowell, a serviceman for Delta Elec- 
tric Power Association, was driving through 
a Leflore County plantation near here when 
he noticed smoke coming from a tenant 
house. 

Entering to investigate, he saw 3 Negro 
children, ages 3 months to 3 years, in the 
flaming interior of the house. Crowell car- 
ried them out, then went back to see if there 
was anyone else inside, 

Before the flames swallowed the structure, 
Crowell had saved some of the furniture. The 
mother of the children, Ella Young, had left 
the children unattended. 


Observation of “Egg Month” Gains 
Momentum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a newspaper clipping from the 
Press Democrat of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
under date of March 5, 1958. 

Because they are- taking recognition 
of the month of March being designated 
as Egg Month and because a member of 
the State assembly in my district has 
introduced a bill to provide for a tax of 
1 percent on poultry feed to be used for 
promotional work in an effort to stimu- 
late poultry sales, I think it of interest 
to publish the editorial. I desire to in- 
sert the editorial in the Recoxp along 
with my remarks. 

Pouttry Promotion Birt, SHovtp Be Passzp 

At the request of Assemblyman Richard F. 
McCollister, Governor Knight called a special 
legislative session to run concurrently with 
the regular budget session, to permit Mr, 
McCollister to introduce proposed legisla- 
tion to create a California poultry promotion 
council. 

If the legislation becomes law, a tax of 
1 cent per 100 pounds of poultry feed would 
finance work of a promotional council in 
stimulating the sale of California poultry 
products. 

At the same time, Representative HUBERT 
Scupper arose in the lower House of Congress 
to advise the Members that March ts Egg 
Month—and that if everyone in the United 
States ate an egg a day they would be a lot 
healthier at less cost. 
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“While grains are supported as an agri- 
cultural crop and are purchased by the 
poultryman, he in turn must sell on the open 
market under a free competitive system,” 
Mr. Scuba said. “The poultryman should, 
therefore, be encouraged in every manner 
possible to create a demand for his product.” 

The Congressman followed up his talk by 
treating Members of the House to a double- 
yolker serving of eggs at lunch on March 3. 

The poultry industry falls roughly into 
three categories: eggs, chicken meat, and 
turkeys. Per capita consumption of both 
meatbirds and turkeys has increased sharply 
in the last 10 years, but production in other 
States has succeeded in capturing the Cali- 
fornia markets and California growers as a 
result are having a difficult time, 

Consumption of eggs, in the same 10 years, 
has declined from 389 per capita in a year 
to 360. The egg business, as a result, is 
also in difficulty. 

It is high time, indeed, for promotion of 
California poultry products. Here's hoping 
Mr, McCollister’s bill is enacted. 


Frank Schaufenbil, Exemplary Labor 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
March 9, 1958, at Central Catholic 
Memorial Auditorium, Lawrence, Mass., 
more than 600 leaders throughout 
Massachusetts, gathered to honor Fran- 
cis M. Schaufenbil, acting president and 
secretary-treasurer, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Among the distinguished guests were: 
Mayor John J. Buckley; Senator William 
X. Wall; Aldermen Nicholas J, Calla- 
han; John W. Fallon; Gerard A. Guil- 
mette and Louis J. Scanlon; Rev. Francis 
McDonald, Director of the Archdiocesan 
Labor School; Very Rev. Vincent A. Mc- 
Quade, OSA, doctor of philosophy, presi- 
dent of Merrimack College; Kenneth J. 
Kelley, secretary-treasurer legislative 
agent of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Labor; Francis E. Lavigne, education 
director of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Labor; Attorney Roland R. Siskind, 
chairman of the Greater Lawrence 
Citizens Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment; John N. O'Malley, execu- 
tive director of the Greater Lawrence 
Citizens Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment; and Timothy J. Scanlon, 
president of the Lawrence Chamber of 
Commerce, Also present were Hugh 
Thompson, George Baldanzi, and former 
UFWA vice president Herman Ackroyd, 
Johnnie E. Brown, Kenneth C. Clark, 
Robert E. Cole, Everett F. Dean, Roy 
B. Groenert, Edward Hirschberger, Bur- 
ton Hyman, Joseph Krause, Roger Pro- 
vost, Calvin R. Ray, Louis Rubino, Philip 
Salem, Frank Sogambato, William Sil- 
cox, and Charles Sobol, and myself. 

John A. Callahan, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor was 
the toastmaster. 
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The program opened with the bene- 
diction given by Father McQuade. 

Mayor Buckley and I brought greet- 
ings from the Federal and municipal 
governments. 

John N. O'Malley made the presenta- 
tion of a matched set of luggage to Mr. 
Schaufenbil, 

The Lawrence Daily Eagle, on March 
10, 1958, stated that: “attorney Siskind, 
guest speaker, spoke of Mr. Schaufenbil’s 
devotion to duty, and of his many at- 
complishments. He praised the newly- 
elevated international secretary-treas- 
urer and acting international president 
of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, for his outstanding work.” 

The testimonial concluded with a pro- 
gram of entertainment, and benediction 
by Father McDonald. 

Attorney Roland R. Siskind, one of the 
dynamic leaders whose initiative has 
contributed so much to the economic 
recovery of Greater Lawrence, spoke 
eloquently of the role that Mr. Schau- 
fenbil played in that remarkably success. 
ful effort. It was this type of labor 
statesmanship that helped the workers 
and the community, in recognition 
whereof, he was called to national lead- 
ership, with a voice in the councils of 
international labor. 

In order that Attorney Siskind’s 
speech may have a wider audience that 
will appreciate and enjoy his address, I 
am inserting it, under unanimous con- 
sent, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Distinguished guest, Frank Schaufenbil, 
Very Reverend Father McQuade, Reverend 
Pather McDonald, Congressman Lane, Mayor 
Buckley, gentlemen of the city council, Sen- 
ator Wall, other distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen: 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here this 
evening to pay not only my personal respects 
to Frank Schaufenbil, but to extend from all 
the members of the Greater Lawrence Citi- 
zens Committee for Industrial Development 
their sincerest warm congratulations, for his 
continuing advancement in the labor world. 

Most of us who have been associated with 
Frank have had, for many years, an innate 
feeling that the service and respect com- 
manded by him in his field of endeavor would 
not go unrecognized too long. 

Frank was born in Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
and was employed in a weave room of a 
textile mill in Prairie from 1934 to 1941. In 
1939 he assisted in organizing a labor union 
in that mill and was elected its president. 
The following year he was elected president 
of the Wisconsin State Council of Textile 
Unions. In 1941 he was appointed as an 
organizer for the United Textile Workers of 
America and in the same year was elected 
vice president of the U. T. W. A. in the 
midwestern area. In 1946 he led an organi- 
zational drive in the South for the U. T. W. A. 
and later in the same year he was named 
director of the woolen and worsted depart- 
ment of the U. T. W. A. and was assigned 
to this area with headquarters in Lawrence, 
His work here and his eagerness to serve 
his organization were well known by thou- 
sands of textile workers employed in local 
plants. f 

His determination and his knowledge was 
again recognized in October of 1948 by Pres- 
ident Truman, who appointed Frank to the 
United States Commission to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organizations Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland. He is a past councilor 
of the Lawrence Council of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers, In October 1957 he was 
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the unanimous choice of the UTWA ex- 
ecutive council for acting president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the international union, 
But, in addition to his career, he has not 
neglected any of his civic duties—that which 
is a must in everyone's life. For several 
years he has served on the executive commit- 
tee for the united fund and on the Greater 
Lawrence Citizens’ Committee for Industrial 
Development, At the present time he is a 
member of the executive board of that com- 
mittee. 

Civic pride is merely the common or gar- 
den variety of national patriotism, the kind 
of pride that makes a citizen feel that it 
is just as important to clean up his back- 
yard as it is to head a Fourth of July parade. 

The man who does not take an active in- 
terest in his hometown, who does not want 
to see it prosper and who will not work for 
its improvement or even its beautification, 
lacks that vital thing which makes a true 
patriot. We are fortunate indeed to have 
citizens of Frank’s caliber to counteract the 
influence of such narrowminded men. 

But even though a man has the interest of 
his city at heart, he can alone do little for 
its improvement. It is necessary for him to 
join with others who are likewise civic 
minded. 

This need for cooperation has given rise In 
the larger cities, to the chambers of com- 
merce, the Rotary, the Kiwanis Clubs, and 
like organizations, and in the smaller vil- 
lages, to the booster clubs. And in our own 
community, this need for group participa- 
tion has given rise to the many civic com- 
mittees, some of which are the industrial 
development committee, the Burke Hospital 
trustees, the airport commission, planning 
board, traffic commission, zoning board, and 
so forth, and to the most recently formed 
task force committee headed by Mr. Richard 
Ward, and assisted by many able men and 
women of this community who are giving 
unselfishly of their time, effort, and money 
so that our downtown business area can be 
improved both in physical appearance and 
by increased retail business, 

Much sport has been made of some of 
these groups and committees, the idea being 
that they exist merely as social -organiza- 
tions, where the members meet to exchange 
gossip, tell jokes, and partake of a hearty 
luncheon, This is slanderous, of course, but 
it is true that good dinners aid greatly to 
the success of any organization. / 

Associated effort, whether of the muscles 
or the brain, needs to be stimulated occa- 
sionally by social contact. There is a phys- 
iological reason for this. One of the great 
sympathetic nerves of the human system is 
sald to be located in the stomach, and, there- 
fore, our appetites and our sympathies are so 
intricately connected that when we are 
gathered around a well-laid table we are 
filled with charitable feelings toward all the 
world and with ambitious aspirations for 
our immediate community. 

Any businessman is benefited by associa- 
tion with his competitors, Occasionally one 
finds a man who feels that the methods 
which were successful in the past must 
always be successful, 

He is antagonistic toward innovations and 
then wonders why the new store on the next 
block is attracting customers which he had 
inherited from his father, But times 
change, new systems are adopted, new goods 
manufactured, and the businessman must 
keep pace. An automobile dealer can no 
longer use old methods of salesmanship any 
more than he can sell a 1920 model in place 
of a new streamlined car. The same is true 
in civic activities. There was a time when 
the only organizations a city knew, aside 
from its lodges and social groups, were its 
political circles. In the villages the only or- 
ganization “was a little group which met 
around the stove in the corner grocery to 
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discuss everything from farmer Brown’s new 
barn to the election of a new President. 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
three persons united against a town will 
Tuin it. That is not true if there is a larger 
group composed of men like Frank Schau- 
fenbil, which has the good of the town at 
heart. It is a well-known fact that bad citi- 
zens, law breakers, are united, while good 
citizens are too often divided, and the bad 
citizens are frequently so vociferous as to 
give the impression that they are stronger 
than they really are. ; 

In one of Billy Sunday's evangelistic cam- 
paigns it is said that he wrote to the mayor 
of a midwestern metropolis for the names 
of those who were especially in need of 
prayer. The mayor very obligingly sent him 
a copy of the city directory. 

We are quite sure that few of our citizens 
are especially in need of prayer, but we must 
not be satisfied with our passive goodness. 
We must become more aggressive. 

The country needs, more than ever, 
soldiers of peace, and it is here that the 
various civic organizations can render the 
greatest good, They are composed of re- 
sponsible, thinking men, who have estab- 
lished themselves socially, financially, and 
professionally, and whose interests are identi- 
cal with those of the city wherein they 
dwell. A famous military man tells us that 
the Nation faces a crisis in which many dan- 
gerous and insidious enemies are allied 
against us, the corruption and extravagances 
of government, and the growth of power in 
the underworld; that we ourselves are large- 
ly to blame for this condition because we 
have neglected our duty as citizens; that 
patriotism is just as necessary in meeting the 
complex problems of peace as it is in meet- 
ing the more stirring obligations of war. He 
adds the warning that with all our marvel- 
ous institutions we may go down like Greece 
and Rome unless we recognize and live up 
to our civic obligations. If Frank Schau- 
fenbil by his enthusiasm and example does 
nothing more than to awaken the right kind 
of people to a realization of their duty as re- 
sponsible citizens of the city, State and Na- 
tion, then he will have accomplished much. 
There is a place in thé life of every city for 
many aggressive citizens and civic organiza- 
tions, which seek out the needs of their 
municipality and vigorously apply the 
remedy, or render the required assistance. 
Any bread which we may cast upon the 
waters of civic betterment will return to 
us in the increased volume and improved 
character of our activity, and in the pride 
and joy we take in our home city, 

There is one thing which is admired above 
all others, and that is success. 

It does not so much matter along what 
branch of human endeavor a man’s talents 
lie—whether art, literature, science, or busi- 
ness—the fact that he succeeds is all im- 
portant because this fact proves that in his 
particular field he has greater ability than 
his fellow man. We respect his ability, his 
talent. He is a benefit to mankind, not only 
for his contributions to enterprises of the 
world, but for his example, for the inspira- 
tion we derive from him. 

Many people insist that success is largely 
due to luck, to circumstances, not realizing 
that it takes sound judgment to shape cir- 
cumstances to the proper end. It is true 
that “There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
which, taken at its flood, leads on to for- 
tune.” But how many of us know when the 
tide of destiny is at its flood? 

Frank Schaufenbil tonight has met with 
a large measure of success, but this success 
is not due to luck. It is a substantial edifice 
founded on a solid rock of integrity and 
earnest endeavor, coupled with a keen per- 
ception which has enabled him to foresee 
opportunities and grasp them as they ap- 
peared. His success has been largely earned- 
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He has achieved true greatness and we re- 
jolce that this is so. We are honored by his 
Presence tonight and hope that our very 
aincere welcome and modest entertainment 
Will give him pleasure. 

It is quite customary to felicitate a man 
on his accession to a high office, and rightly 
50, for he is to be congratulated on his rise 
above the average worker, and he needs the 
Bood will and cooperation of his associates. 
But the man who most deserves this evi- 
dence of appreciation and kind regard is the 
One who has filled the high position, has 
done his work in a commendable manner, 
has won the esteem and respect of those who 
have been associated with and under him, 
and who is passing on to a higher position. 

We feel, Frank, that you are such a man, 
Ma haye enjoyed the years of close associ- 
ation with you, We have respected your 
ability and honored your integrity. Now we 
rejoice in your good fortune and we want 
You to accept this evidence of the esteem 
and good wishes of those who have assisted 
in carrying out your plans. 

May the future bring you added honors 
&nd the opportunity to display the talent 
and ability wMich are yours in so large a 
Measure, 

Thank you. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
Must Be Amended Immediately 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I have introduced a bill to extend 
the benefit period under the Railroad 
hemployment Insurance Act from the 


Present 26 weeks to 39 weeks with the 


Cost of such extension to be borne by the 

easury of the United States in the 
Same manner as President Eisenhower 
Proposes to pay the cost of extending for 
13 weeks unemployment compensation 
benefits in other industries. 

At the moment thousands of unem- 
ployed railroaders throughout the Na- 

n are now receiving an average of $40 
a week from the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance fund and many of these 
Unemployed persons haye exhausted or 
are about to exhaust their eligibility for 
Such benefits leaving them and their 
families without any income. 

Mr. Speaker, in’ the central Penn- 
Sylvania area where my congressional 
district is located nearly 15 percent of 

area's 91,000 labor force is unem- 
Dloyed including railroaders. 

Since plans are already afoot to ex- 

Nd unemployment compensation bene- 
fits an additional 13 weeks in the various 

tes to those unemployed outside the 
railroad industry, my bill is necessary in 
amending the Railroad Unemployment 

urance Act to provide an additional 13 
Weeks of benefits. 
1 Mr, Speaker, my bill is emergency 
€gislation and should receive prompt 
Congressional approval, thus relieving 

e desperate plight of thousands of un- 
employed rallroaders not only in my 
Nati dna distriet but throughout the 

on, 
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Foreign Aid a Colossal Failure—Should 
Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. GWI NN. Mr. Speaker, a check of 
the records indicates that during the 
period of World War I and in the post- 
war period to June 30, 1957, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers have supplied more than 
$134 billion in aid to foreign govern- 
ments and their peoples. 2 

Last week, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, there was staged at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington a great con- 
ference of economic internationalists 
and liberals to drum up nationwide sen- 
timent for a further appropriation of 
$3.9 billion for foreign aid now masquer- 
ading under the name of mutual se- 
curity. The foreign-aid programs which 
started in the postwar period and became 
known in 1948 as the Marshall plan to 
put 16 European countries back upon 
their economic feet, have been continued 
beyond the projected 4 years and an ex- 
penditure of $17 billion until today 
countries in every hemisphere are look- 
ing to Uncle Sam’s taxpayers for hand- 
outs for all kinds of purposes from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. 

We have been regaled with speeches 
and articles telling us that the only way 
to stop the spread of communism 
throughout the civilized world is to get 
behind the so-called free nations with 
American grants and credits. 

Now what kind of a world is this so- 
called free world? 

Not very many of the countries we have 
helped with American dollars and sup- 
plies can qualify as free nations. We 
should realize that there is very little of 
the American kind of freedom under 
either socialism, communism, or a dicta- 
torship, and Mr. Speaker, these are the 
kinds of governments we have been for 
the most part supporting in the postwar 
period. 

The meeting which was held on Tues- 
day, February 25, 1958, was said to have 
been underwrittten by a group of 15 
prominent Americans. Many in this 
group and the firms they represent, for 
years have benefited either directly or 
indirectly by Government procurement 
contracts for foreign aid and the like. 
For example as far back as August 1948, 
the records of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration for that month indicates 
the firm of Anderson Clayton & Co. 
and their subsidiaries furnished 71.2 per- 
cent of the 207,283 bales of cotton ex- 
ported under the Marshall plan, and paid 
for by the American taxpayers, Yet 
among those who are sponsors of the 
meeting we find Mr. Lamar Fleming of 
this firm a headliner. 

Others who underwrote the Washing- 
ton conference were: Mr. George Brown 
of the engineering firm of Brown & Root, 
Houston, Tex., who have been Govern- 
ment contractors for years; Mr. Abra- 
ham Feinberg of the firm of Julius 
Kayser & Co., manufacturers of textile 
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products; George J. Killion of American 
President Lines, a steamship outfit which 
has enjoyed Government subsidies and 
contracts for years. Also among the 
underwriters was Frank Pace, Jr., of 
General Dynamics, a firm greatly bene- 
fited by Government contracts. 

Then there was Mr. Ernest R, Breech 
of Ford Motor Co., a firm that does busi- 
ness all around the world and maintains 
a factory in England to produce small 
cars for the domestic and export trade. 
Ford Motor has benefited for years from 
Government contracts of various ‘kinds 
and presently they are engaged in several 
research undertakings. 

As a matter of fact, an investigation 
in all probability would disclose that 
nearly every one of Mr. Eric Johnston's 
committee, including Mr. Johnston him- 
self, was a party in interest because of 
previous or present Government con- 
tracts or subsidies. 

Over the years there has been much 
criticism of the waste and mismanage- 
ment that has occurred in spending to 
$65 billion invested in foreign aid in the 
postwar period. Years ago I presented 
some facts about the building of the 
world’s largest railway station in Rome, 
Italy, with the help of American dollars. 


also called attention to the waste in the 


canalizing of the Rhone River in France, 

Mr. Speaker, the Treasury records in- 
dicate we have spent or loaned more 
than $65 billion in the postwar period. 
The Treasury records further show that 
we now have more than $7 billion more 
which can be spent in fiscal 1958 and 
1959. If there is need for further aid 
from the American taxpayers, this in it- 
self is an admission that the foreign-aid 
programs have been a colossal failure 
and should now be stopped. With our 
own public debt hovering around $275 
billion and likely to go higher, I am con- 
vinced the American people want no. 
more of this foreign. aid. 

Mr. Speaker, there is talk around the 
Capitol of reducing taxes to help stop 
the depression which now plagues our 
country. Instead of reducing taxes at 
this time, the Congress should first be 
interested in reducing the spending and 
then after balancing the budget, get the 
country back on a sound basis and by so 
doing a reduction in the oppressive tax- 
ing could be effected. 

Mr. Speaker, as of February 21, just 
a few short weeks ago, the unexpended 
balances to the credit of the mutual se- 
curity programs, or foreign aid if you 
please, totaled $7,465,000,000. This is 
more than the Treasury can make avail- 
able for spending in the balance of fiscal 
1958 and all of 1959 combined. There- 
fore, we do not\need either an additional 
foreign aid appropriation or even a fur- 
ther authorization to spend at this time. 
In fact, with more than 5 million Ameri- 
can unemployed and millions of others 
working from 1 to 14 hours a week, its 
time we set our own economic house in 
order and forget about this so-called 
free world which is free in name only. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
as part of my remarks there may be in- 
cluded in the Rxconp two articles from 
the Washington News Bulletin giving 
some additional facts about how our for- 
eign-aid funds have been disbursed and 
in what amounts and also important in- 
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formation on the wages and working 
conditions in several of the recipient 
countries compared with those presently 
in effect in the United States. 
The bulletins are as follows: 
DEGRADATION OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT CAR- 
RIED TO New Low Pornt as $500,000 SLUSH 
Funp Is SOUGHT BY NATIONAL CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR FOREIGN AID, A PRESSURE 
Group ORGANIZED AT THE BEHEST OF EISEN- 
HOWER 
(By Paul O, Peters) 


Reaction is rapidly setting in to the ef- 
forts of a group of millionaires to raise a 
slush fund of $500,000 to be used in pres- 
surizing the public and Congress on the 
need for an additional $3.9 billion appro- 
priation for foreign aid in fiscal 1959. The 
15 persons who underwrote the rally in 
Washington's Statler Hotel late Tuesday were 
reported to be: 

Mr. Ernest R. Breech, Ford Motor Co; Mr. 
George R. Brown of the engineering firm of 
Brown & Root, Houston, Tex.; Mr. Abraham 
Feinberg of the firm firm of Julius Kayser 
& Co., textile manufacturers; Lamar Flem- 
ing of the cotton merchandising firm of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex.; Wil- 
lima C. Foster of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. of Baltimore, Md.; H. J. Heinz II of 
the H. J, Heinz Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The- 
odore V. Houser of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
George J. Killion of American President 
Lines; Frank Pace, Jr., of General Dynam- 
ics Corp.; Willlam E. Robinson of Coca- 
Cola; Dr. Ethan A. Shepley, chancellor, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Joseph P. 
Spang, Jr., of the Gillette Co.; Roger L. 
Stevens, real estate operator, New York; 
and Mr. Eric Johnston who was called to 
Washington by President Eisenhower to head 
up the campaign for foreign aid. 

The resentment against the procedures 
and methods used to get a crowd together 
for the rally at the Statler Hotel, which the 
Chicago Tribune likened to a three-ring 
circus, seems to stem from the fact that 
many of the sponsors are parties in interest 
and have been recipients of Government 
contracts and/or subsidies over a consider- 
able period of years.during which more than 
$153 billion was poured out of Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury in wartime and postwar aid. 

When approximately 5,000 telegrams solic- 
iting funds for the Citizens Committee for 
Foreign Aid were sent out on Tuesday even- 
ing, February 25, the tab for telegraph tolls 
said to be around $10,000 was quickly cov- 
ered by contributions from persons selected 
by a New York professional fund raiser for 
that purpose. 

What has not been disclosed to the Amer- 
ican public up to the present moment is the 
status of funds presently available and un- 
disbursed for the foreign aid which now 
masquerades under the name of mutual se- 
curity. 

Here are some facts: 

United States Treasury Document No. 
3206, issued by the Bureau of Accounts, cov- 
ering the fiscal year 1957 shows at page 17, 
unexpended balances for the so-called mu- 
tual security programs stood at $6,124,880,- 
172.03. Of this amount the unpaid obliga- 
tions totaled but, $3,223,402,809.65, leaving 
nearly $3 billion available. 

The budget for 1959 reveals at pages 81-92 
appropriations for fiscal 1958, as follows: 


Economic and technical ald. 436, 183, 000 
Development loan fund 


Direct appropriation, 
1958 


—— — —— 


3, 764, 183, 000 
6, 124, 880, 172 


Total- 0, 889, 063,172 
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In addition to the funds available as shown 
in this table there also was available $297,- 
712,629 in unused guaranty authority which 
is a special fund set up to encourage Ameri- 
can business to locate or build branches in 
foreign countries. 

In addition to the funds available for direct 
foreign aid, the President was voted an ap- 
propriation of $15,145,000 for fiscal 1958 for 
cultural exchanges and the promotion of fair 
trade, which included participation in an 
international exposition at Brussels, Belgium, 
starting this spring. 

A review of the spending over the past 10 
fiscal years would reveal that many of the 
sponsors of this new National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Foreign Aid have been suppliers to 
the United States and foreign governments 
in the past and it is to their financial inter- 
est to keep the pot boiling until they drain 
the last bit of succor from the American tax- 
payers that is possible. 

We have heretofore shown that for the 
fiscal year 1958 there was a total of $9,889,- 
063,172 available for expenditure plus con- 
tract authority of over $216,000,000. 

In the period from July 1, 1957, to Febru- 
ary 21, 1958, the Treasury statement shows 
that but $2,423,521,158.93 has been disbursed 
for our foreign-aid programs. Therefore there 
remained, as of February 21, 1958, an unex- 
pended balance of $7,465,542,013. 

With prospects for an unbalanced budget 
for fiscal 1958, and even greater prospects for 
deficit financing in fiscal 1959, due to the 
depression that has settled upon our econ- 
omy, there seems no basic reason for the 
Congress to appropriate an additional $3.9 
billion for foreign aid. Surely, it is not the 
intention of our lawmakers to continue the 
giveaway programs forever. 

With a $39 billion road building program 
here at home contemplated and many other 
pump-priming schemes in the works to help 
lift the depression from the backs of our 
people, more foreign aid will have to come 
from either increased taxes or borrowed 
money. Increased taxes would no doubt 
cause a political turnover in the Congress 
that would react to the good of the Republic 
while borrowing money to finance foreign aid 
would be a further accelerator of the infla- 
tion which this nation presently is unable 
to check. 


March 11 


Tomorrow we will issue a bulletin showing 
that the so-called free world is not in fact 
free, nor do these countries have a represen- 
tative popular government in which the 
competitive free enterprise system can oper- 
ate. 


Foreign Am Has Been GOING to COUNTRIES 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD THAT HAVE 
ADOPTED SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM OR SOME 
Form or DICTATORSHIP 

(By Paul O. Peters) 

When President Eisenhower persuaded Mr. 
Eric Johnston, the president of the Motion 
Picture Export Association of America, a post 
paying $125,000 a year salary, to come to 
Washington and organize sentiment for the 
continuation of the reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ment program and foreign aid, both of which 
programs are under scrutiny by the Con- 
gress, he Invited a new system of lobbying 
by mass appeal which caused the Chicago 
Tribune to editorialize on the degredation 
of popular government. 

The outcome of a meeting held on Tues- 
day, February 25 at the Statler Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., was the forming of & 
National Citizens Committee for Foreign Aid 
and later a supplementary organization 
called the Nonpartisan Committee for Inter- 
national Economic Growth. 

In general the appeals to unsuspecting 
American taxpayers came from parties who 
have been beneficiaries of the foreign aid 
programs of the past 10 years, and in general 
the appeal has been to fight communism 
and keep in from spreading by helping other 
countries to maintain their positions in the 
so-called free world. 

The Members of Congress who accept this 
thesis of helping the free world, need to be 
informed as to the kinds of governments we 
have been helping and also the Congress 
needs to be reminded that there is com- 
paratively little freedom under either, 
socialism, communism or a dictatorship. 

In the table which follows we present the 
facts with respect to foreign aid (grants 
and credits) extended to certain nations 
to June 30, 1957, and a statement showing 
the kind of government in these nations; 
there is not a free nation in the list except 
Western Germany and possibly Turkey: 


`: Grants and 
Country Kind of government Population credits to 
June 30, 1957 
CATES 
Socialist-Lahor... 6, 934, 000 | $1, 018, 000, 000 
Social-Christian 9, 025, 000 718 000, 000 
Denmark.. Socialist kingdo: 4, 393, 000 281, 000, 000 
Finland. Social Democrat- 4, 121, 000 70, 000, 000 
A Bocialist-Communist.. 43. 300, 000 6, 067, 299, 
Western Germany. Conservative 48. 478, 000 3, 890, 000, 000 
5 Independent kingdom. 7, 206, 000 1, 373, 000, 000 
MARIS, --| Soctulist-Catholic 46, 889, 000 2, 829, 000, 000 
.-| Socialist-Labor. 10, 808,576 | 1, 017, 000, 000 
38 3, 343, 000 201. 000, 
Benevolent dictator. 2k, 306, 000 213, 000, 000 
Labor 7, 128, 000 108, 000, 000 
Democratie republic. _ 20, 935, 000 410, 000, 
Comm 16, 850, 000 , 000, 
pS do 12, 340, 000 191, 000, 000 
— jo... 24, 977, 000 418, 000, 000 
Communist.. 17, 313, 000 17, 000, 000 
E A OOE SE, OT A 9, 808, 000 11, 540, 000 
TEER? E ETON 109, 279, 000 428, 000, 000 
Conservative-Socialist_. * 80, 367,741 | 6, 842, 000, 000 
55 Zionist re aed 1, 675, 000 432, 900, 000 
Dictato 6, 500, 000 19, 789, 000 
bE REE ENC ANS] Paria ea aE 20, 729, 000 72, 000, 000 
SSC ä Royalist-Gonstitution -2-22 -aaenn 19, 151, 000 301, 000, 000 


SUMMARY 

Twenty-four countries different govern- 
ments received $27,915,628,000. 

The grants and credits shown for the re- 
spective countries listed in this study are 
exclusive of military grants and credits for 
NATO and SEATO, 


governments of several European countries, 
Mr. Glenn Green, representing Dr. George S- 
Benson, director of the national education 
program of Searcy, Ark., reported on com- 
parative wages, work hours, and monthly 
income in European countries as follows: 


Norway 
Notherlanda.__ 


— — 16 
ulted States 


This table should be a powerful argument 
against both foreign aid and the renewal 
Of the Presidential authority to reduce 
tariffs under the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

The downtown stores in Washington, D. C., 
Teature many items imported from the 
Countries listed (including wines, liquors, 
and other beverages), all of which are pro- 
duced with labor drawing wages far below 
the amounts required to maintain the pres- 
ent American standard of living: and it 
Must be recognized that for the most part 
the grants-in-aid of agricultural commod- 
ities to these countries act as subsidies to 
Maintain their present living standards and 
Prevent general dissatisfaction among the 
People of these nations with their economic 
Conditions and their governments as well. 

George Washington's Farewell Address 
8 the best policy for the United 


Tribute to William H. Putnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of domestic andeinternational tension, 
it is fortunate indeed that our land is 

lessed with leaders whose vision and 
Courage transcend the troubled events of 

e era in which we live. Such a leader 
Was William H. Putnam, of Hartford, 
Conn., who passed to his reward on 

10, 1958, a direct descendant of 
One of the early settlers of our land, 
el Putnam. È 

William H. Putnam's great forte was 
his ability to achieve and inspire mem- 
bers of both political parties to con- 
Structive action. Throughout his life the 

tterment of his community has been 
uppermost in his mind and his joy was 
Commensurate with the degree with 
Which his city and his State and his 
Country progressed spiritually as well as 

terially. Through enlightened non- 
p he was the catalytic agent 
Which precipitated constructive commu- 

ty action. This great man leaves a 
flowing path for all to follow in striving 
fon a better life for our countrymen and 

or humanity. For William H. Putnam, 
ening was impossible. The greater 

© Scope of the project envisioned, the 

1 Aer his enthusiasm and the quicker 
t was brought into reality through his 
den his determmation, and his inspira- 


We ot the eity of Hartford, the State 


ot Connecticut, and the Nation owe Mr. 
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Putnam a debt of gratitude. I submit 
that he is one of the greatest men ever 
produced by our country although his 
fame did not attain national recognition. 
The following article which appeared 
in the Hartford Courant on March 11, 
1958, will give an insight into his bril- 
liant career: 
W. H. Pur NAM, 80, DIES; LEADING Crvic FIGURE 


William Hutchinson Putnam is dead. 

A leading civic figure for more than 40 
years and the moving force behind Hartford's 
redevelopment and bridge-building program, 
he died Monday afternoon at Hartford Hospi- 
tal of an acute internal hemorrhage. He was— 
admitted to the hospital last Thursday, failed 
to rally after an emergency operation Satur- 
day and died at 4 p. m. Monday. 

Just a little more than a month ago. on 
January 30, Mr. Putnam was honored on his 
80th birthday anniversary as Hartford's No. 
1 citizen at a testimonial dinner attended by 
some 800 government, business, and civic 
leaders. 

FUND IN HIS NAME 


The Willlam H. Putnam medical research 
fund was initiated at this time with the 
presentation to Mr. Putnam of checks total- 
ing $10,300. The fund, to be administered 
through the Hartford Hospital board of di- 
rectors, honors Mr. Putnam's work in obtain- 
ing a modern structure for the hospital. 

As another memorial to Mr. Putnam, & 
bronze plaque, to be mounted near the 
Founders Bridge approach, was unveiled at 
the dinner. The plaque was inscribed, “In 
recognition of the lasting contributions to 
better life in greater Hartford by William H. 
Putnam.” 

A stockbroker who was still active as senior 
partner of Putnam & Co, at the time of his 
death, Mr. Putnam was probably best known 
in recent years for his work in promoting 
Hartford's multibridge plan and in obtaining 
funds for the bridge construction. 

On October 15 of last year, Mr. Putnam was 
the first to drive across the newly opened 
Windsor-South Windsor Bridge, marking 
fulfillment of the first part of his five-bridge 
dream. He also participated in dedication 
ceremonies when the Founders Bridge 
opened 2 days before Christmas. 

Summing up Mr. Putnam’s-achievements 
at the January testimonial dinner, Oliver B. 
Ellsworth, president of the Riverside Trust 
Co., acclaimed him as a stalwart in public 
finance and benefactions. 

“We know him,” Ellsworth said, “as a 
builder of highways and bridges to bring 
regional and municipal Hartford closer to- 
gether * for his vision, courage and 
patience * * * and unending effort to open 
new horizons for our city.” 

Although Mr. Putnam's public service 
carter began 42 years ago, it was felt by 
many that the scope of his service increased 
with the years. 

Only recently, a reporter asked him why 
he was often seen driving around the coun- 
tryside early in the morning. 

Mr. Putnam answered, “I like to ride 
around and look at the area in and around 
Hartford, figuring out how we can improve 
things and build up the city.” 

CONNECTICUT NATIVE 


He was born in Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
February 1, 1878, and, with the exception of 
a few years early in his career, spent his 
entire life in his native State. 

Following his education in public schools; 
Mr. Putnam became a clerk in the Windham 
County National Bank in Danielson, a job 
he held for 7 years until 1902 when he 
switched to life insurance selling. Two 
years later, he entered the profession that 
was to be his for the rest of his life. He 
became a bond salesman in Boston in 1904, 
and a year later returned to Connecticut as 
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a representative of William A. Read Co. of 
New York. 

In 1912, he became a partner of the firm 
of Richter & Co., the forerunner of Putnam 
& Co., of which he became senlor partner in 
1921. 

Mr, Putnam's active participation in Hart- 
ford’s civic life began in 1916 when he was 
appointed a member of the finance commit- 
tee of the City of Hartford. He served on 
the committee until 1922. ~ 

From this time on, municipal finance 
and Mr, Putnam's name were almost in- 
separable. 

“It is uncertain,” Ellsworth stated at Mr, 
Putnam's testimonial, “just how much pub- 
lic money he has diverted into good works 
over the years, but a conservative estimate 
probably would be about $100 million, 

HAD POLITICAL INTERESTS 


“As a financial man,” Ellsworth continued, 
“Bill Putnam has not always run true to the 
normal conception of financier. In fact, at 
times, he has shown almost a sacrilegious 
scorn of the money argument when it has 
been used to delay or hamper any of his 
public works.” 

Mr, Putnam also gained prominence in 
these early years as State chairman in 1917 
19 of the World War I Liberty Loan Commis- 
sion, During the war years, he directed the 
floating of five liberty loans in Hartford. 

Mr. Putnam also took an interest in poli- 
tics in the rough-and-tumble era of political 
battling and during several campaigns served 
as chairman of the ways and means commit- 
tee of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. 

While he always claimed that he didn't 
know anything about politics, he was con- 
sidered a shrewd behind-the-scenes operator, 
who could out-maneuver the most astute 
politician while protesting his innocence in 
political dealings, 

Mr. Putnam once listed his principal in- 
terests as “Hartford Hospital, Hartford parks 
and horticulture, education of women at 
Connecticut College, major improvements in 
the city of Hartford, and the welfare of its 
citizens.” 


HEADED FLOOD COMMISSION 


His interest in parks brought him appoint- 
ment to the board of park commissioners in 
1931. He served on the commission for 17 
years and was twice its president. He was 
later named a member of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of England. 

Mr. Putnam took an active part in relief 
work when he was asked in 1939 by former 
President Hoover to head the Finnish Relief 
Fund in Connecticut. In this position, he 
oh snes volunteers to carry out the relief 
work. 

His philanthropic activities also included 
membership on the board of directors of the 
Community Chest, which he helped found. 
and a term as president of the local commu- 
nity chest. 

Mr. Putnam’s association with Hartford 
Hospital began when he was named director 
and member of the executive comittee in 
1934. He was president of Hartford Hospital 
for 7 years and also served as chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Putnam took special pride in his asso- 
ciation with the Hartford Flood Commission, 
of which he was named chairman in 1936, 
by the late Mayor Thomas J. Spellacy. 

WAS COLLEGE TRUSTEE 


He came to the commission in the days 
when the Connecticut River perlodically 
stormed over its banks and when patrons 
of the Hotel Bond were delivered to the lobby 
by rowboat. The flood commission built 
dikes and made possible the conduit highway 
into the center of teh city and the North 
Meadows Highway. 

When the Hartford Redevelopment Com- 
mission was established to increase the city’s 
accessibility and business opportunities, Mr, 
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Putnam was chosen to direct it. Hartford's 
redevelopment between Market Street and 
the Connecticut River now in progress is 
felt to be largely the product of Mr. Put- 
nam's perseverance in this area. 

In the field of education, Mr. Putnam 
served as trustee and chairman of the board 
of Connecticut College for Women and as 
a member of the board of trustees and one- 
time chairman of the board of Suffield 
Academy. 

He received an honorary master of arts 
from Trinity College in 1942 and an honorary 
doctorate of humane letters from Hillyer 
College in 1955. He has also been honored 
by the order of the Sons of Italy in America 
and in 1956, he received a “boss of the year” 
award from the Greater Hartford Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


LEAVES TWO SONS 


He was a director of St. Francis Hospital 
and a vestryman at Hartford's Trinity church 
for 25 years. He also was a member of the 
board of trustees of Horace Bushnell Me- 
morial and of the New York stock exchange 
ahd a director of the children’s museum and 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., as well as a 
member of the Society of Cincinnati of Con- 
necticut, Society of Colonial Wars, the May- 
flower Society and Society of Founders and 
Patriots. He was a 32d degree Mason and a 
Shriner. 

His club membership included the Hart- 
ford Club, Union League, Century Associa- 
tion, in New York, and the Tobique Salmon 
in New Brunswick, Canada. 

He married Adabelle C. Lyon on March 8, 
1899. She died April 17, 1944. 

He leaves two sons, Lyonel H. Putnam and 
Albert D. Putnam, both of Hartford; a 
daughter, Miss Marcella R. Putnam of Hart- 
ford; two grandsons, William H. Putnam II 
of West Hartford and Douglas T. Putnam of 
Cambridge, Mass.; and a granddaughter, 
Mrs. Robert G. Perry, Jr., of West Hartford. 

Funeral services will be held Wednesday 

vat noon in Trinity Episcopal Church. Burial 
will be in the family plot in the churchyard 
of Old Trinity Church, Brooklyn, Conn. The 
James T. Pratt Co. is in charge of funeral 
arrangements. 


Protect States Water Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, following 
are some of the statements made on the 
subject of States water rights by vitally 
concerned groups: 

Utah Wool Growers: “We stoutly affirm and 
support the theory and practice of State 
ownership of and all water originating with- 
in that State’s boundary., We earnestly con- 
demn any and all efforts to change or con- 
fuse the theory of rights.” 

National Cattlemen's Association: 

“Whereas for nearly a century it has been 
the settled rule that Western water rights 
are dependent on and determined by State 
law; and 

“Whereas since 1866 Congress has recog- 
nized such sovereign rights; and 

“Whereas said State water rights are now in 
jeopardy because of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Pelton Dam case: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we urge Congress to pass 
S. 863, which would by law reaffirm the rights 
of the States to control, supervise and adju- 
dicate their water.” 
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Goy. George D. Clyde, Governor of the State 
of Utah: “Advised S. 497 has been amended 
by House Public Works Committee to strike 
Senate approved proviso which required com- 
pllance with State water rights. Deletion 
recommended by Justice Department. Urge 
your immediate effort to restore proviso.” 


A Nation Changed in the 100 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most remarkable legislative episodes 
in history began here 25 years ago yes- 
terday. It has been called The First 
Hundred Days, and it marked a New 
Deal for the American people—a basic 
change in our philosophy of government. 

For the first time an American Gov- 
ernment actively accepted its responsi- 
bility to protect its people, to stop a de- 
pression in its tracks, to restore con- 
fidence, to create jobs, to recognize, in 
the words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the “social duty“ of Government to 
guarantee people the opportunity to 
a their living by the sweat of their 

row. 

The bank holiday, begun on the day 
following President Roosevelt's inaugu- 
ration, ended 10 days later. On March 
14, 1933, the Washington Star reported: 

The Washington public today poured un- 
precedented deposits into the 20 banks 
licensed to reopen on an almost normal basis 
under approval of the Federal Government. 
The banks were swamped with customers 
opening new accounts in what was described 


as the most remarkable banking day in the 


history of the city. 


Thus did vigorous action begin to dis- 
perse fear. 

I was a small boy during this remark- 
able lst session of the 72d Congress. 
My father was one of those early New 
Dealers, and I can recall his intense 
pride in the powerful effort of the ad- 
ministration and the Congress to drive 
away the black depression which had 
paralyzed our people. 

It was Dad's great satisfaction, as a 
Member of Congress, to have sponsored 
section 7 (a) of the National Recovery 
Act, which recognized the right of work- 
ers to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. 

The Nation remembers those days with 
the fondness reserved for times of great 
courage. I have the honor to insert here 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by Mr. Relman Morin, 
of the Associated Press, taken from the 
Washington Star of Sunday, March 9. 
It is called A Nation Changed in the 
100 Days: 

A Nation CHANGED IN THE 100 Days 
(By Relman Morin) 

When he took the oath of office, the 
President's hand lay on the passage in the 
Bible which begins, “For now we see through 
a glass, darkly * * *.” 

Darkness covered all of America that day, 
black shadows of fear and uncertainty. 
“Nobody knows how far this thing will go,” 
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men were saying. A crisis. atmosphere 
brooded over the inauguration, a sense of 


urgency. 

Indeed, Franklin D. Roosevelt immediately 
invoked the wide powers provided in the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. He also sum- 
moned the 73d Congress into special session, 

On March 9, 1933—exactly 25 years ago— 
the 2 Houses convened. So began the 100 
days, the most extraordinary Jegislative pe- 
riod the Nation has ever known. With un- 
believable speed, measures of vast conse- 
quence were rushed into law. Measures 
which otherwise would have gone through 
years of study and debate were telescoped 
into a little more than 3 months. 

When the 100 days ended, an era of Amer- 
ican life ended, and a new one began. ‘The 
Federal Government entered a very different 
relationship with the individual. To some, 
the actions taken represent progress, to 
others socialism. 

HOW THINGS WERE 


A whole generation of Americans has 
grown to maturity with no direct knowledge 
of the great depression. It was like a blight, 
mysteriously spreading from mid-America to 
both coasts. 

Did it come from abroad, as some econ- 
omists said? Was it a result of farm sur- 
plus? Or the market inflation and subse- 
quent crash? Or banking practices? Or 
was it simply the theory that the 
American system is chained to cycles of boom 
and bust? 

Whatever the answer, the United States 
was sick, quite sick, when the 100 days began. 
Every bank in the country was closed, In 
February, before the bank holiday, the rate 
of withdrawals of gold and currency shot up 
from $5 million a day to $15 million. 

The holiday caught many people without 
cash. An employer might issue due bills on 
the grocery store in lieu of the payroll. In 
some places, scrip circulated, pieces of paper 
backed by nothing but mutual trust. 

“Thousands of Americans Stranded Abroad,” 
said a newspaper headline. 

At home, breadlines colled around whole 
city blocks, serpentines of shuffling men, 
dazed, beaten, shamefaced, or defiant. 

Men—and women, too—sold apples on the 
corner, or panhandled. „The standard ap- 
peal, “Brother, can you spare a dime?“ would 
soon become the title of a popular song. 

City governments defaulted on employees’ 
payrolls. The shuttered bank, the cold fac- 
tory. chimney, the silenced freight yard— 
symbols of at least 13 million unemployed 
and probably more. 

But there was a more disquieting symbol— 
the knot of hard-eyed farmers, some with 
shotguns, blocking the sheriff when he came 
with a court order to foreclose. 

Was the Nation on the brink of revolution? 
Not in any organized sense. Yet hunger bred 
lawlessmess. Frances Perkins, the new Sec- 
retary of Labor, quoted a railroad president 
as saying: “If a man whose family is hungry 
steals, I can't blame him. I think I would 
do the same.“ 

Bitter, sardonic letters appeared in the 
newspapers. One in the New York Times, 
signed “Virginia Lemngwell,“ said the de- 
pression had taught her a valuable lesson. 
“I shall never again practice economy. 
shall spend every cent. 

On the eve of the 100 days, William Hard 
wrote in the Washington Star: 

“The country and the Congress do not want 
Mr. Roosevelt, as President, to query. They 
want him to command. He therefore will- 

It was an accurate statement. 

THE ACTION BEGINS 


The first bill—the Emergency Banking 
Act—was finished, introduced in Congress. 
passed, and signed into law, all in the first 
day of the 100 days. 

In scope, it was gigantic, It gave new 
powers to the Treasury, the Comptroller 
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Currency, the Federal Reserve, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. It affected 
transactions in credit, currency, gold, silver, 
and foreign exchange, It provided penalties 
for hoarding or exporting gold. The House 
Passed it unanimously and the Senate vote 
Was 73-7. 

The very next day, March 10, a second 
billi—the Economy Act—was ready to go up 
to Capitol Hill. 

Since it provided, among other things, cuts 
in war veterans’ pensions, the act had some- 
what rougher going. But the House passed 
it March 11 and the Senate March 15. 5 

Meanwhile on March 12, there was the 
first fireside chat. For 20 minutes, the 
President spoke in informal language, “I 
want to talk for a few minutes with the 
People of the United States about banking.” 

The next message to Congress—on amend- 
ing the Volstend Act to legalize wine and 
beer—was only 72 words long. There was 
no trouble in either House. 

Week after week, in rapid rhythm, Con- 
Rress received and passed new laws. They 
nee almost every segment of the econ- 

v. 

Some statistics indicate the wide range of 
problems: 

Unemployment: The Department of Labor 
Showed 12,830,000 jobless out of a total work- 
ing force of 51,840,000. Nearly one-quarter. 

Banking: From 1930 to the eve of the 
100 days, 5,504 banks had closed. Their to- 
tal deposits had been $3,430,000,000. 
Agriculture: Farm prices had fallen 56 per- 
dent since 1929 and gross income from $17 
billion to $5,240,000.000. 

Railroads: Of 138 class A carriers, 38 
showed a profit for 1932, 55 had earned op- 
erating expenses but not enough to meet 
fixed charges, and the other 45 had not met 
Operating expenses. 

Federal finances: Estimates of anticipated 
revenue fell nearly a billion dollars short of 

budget estimate of 83.450, 000, 000. The 
National debt was over $20 billion, of which 
$11,345,000,000 in long- and short-term ob- 
gations was redeemable within that year. 
(The Economy Act carried the astonishing 
title, To Maintain the Credit of the United 
States Government) 
A Congress adjourned June 16. By that 
„time, it had passed a farm bill, set up the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, established the 
Civilian Conservation Corps—which author- 

the employment, largely on reforestation 
Projects, of 250,000 men between the ages 
Of 18 and 25—passed other relief, employ- 
Ment and financial measures, and had en- 
&cted the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Of all the measures, none excited more 
Controversy that NIRA. It brought the Fed- 
eral Government into the rough-and-tumble 
Of business competition. When it became 

. a correspondent wrote: 
10 o'clock this morning, the United 
States abruptly departed from the ecgnomic 
that had grown up without change 
during the entire existence of the Nation.” 
i There was a short provision, section 7-A, 
n the act which said in part, “Employees 
Shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their 
Own choosing. * * *™ 
5 NIRA later was declared unconstitutional, 
ut section 7-A became the basis for a whole 

y of labor-management legislation. 

At the end of May, the administration 
{ook stock. From questionnaires to 22 key 
oe the Commerce Department re- 


i Gains In steel operations, compared to the 
ast half of March. Production and sales of 
automobiles 22 percent higher than the same 
Period for 1932. 

Cement and motion pictures were down 
from 1932. Wheat and meat prices had 
risen. The stock market had made some 
8 There was much better feeling in the 
arm machine industry. 
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Brewers, in business again, said they were 
planning to spend $22 million on the east 
coast, and expected to create 300,000 jobs. 

Had public confidence been restored? Ob- 
servers disagreed. 

WHAT IT MEANS TODAY 


What do the 100 days mean to us today? 

Banking practices were radically changed, 
most financial men believe for the better. 

Section T-A of NRA became the basis for 
the Wagner Act and other labor-strengthen- 
ing legislation. The results are fiercely dis- 
puted. 

Dispute rages too, over the farm laws that 
grew out of the AAA, and over the TVA, and 
other Government-developed projects. 

What about the overall impact, the impact 
on philosophy? 

Raymond Moley and Rexford G. Tugwell, 
both members of the original brain trust 
would debate that. 

Mr. Tugwell cited,.as some prime results: 

“We have the floor which exists under the 
whole social-security system, We never can 
have a 1929 again because we will never have 
a situation in which people are hungry. 
That is something new in our time. 

“We no longer accept the defeatist point 
of view which existed at that time. Nobody 
who was in power believed you could do 
anything about a depression. As a matter 
of fact, they didn’t believe it was any of 
Government's business.“ z 

Mr. Moley, however, sées the results in this 
way: 

“We have a planned economy generally. 
We have the theory that Federal spending is 
the way to get out of a depression. The ex- 
cesses in giving relief were greater in 1950 
than they were in 1932. 

“He (Roosevelt) believed in the collecti- 
vist theory that the way to stimulate pur- 
chasing power, or to stimulate purchasing, 
was to give more money to people.” 

Mr. Tugwell says: 

“We argued that you had to have an econ- 
omy in which there were groups who could 
be each other's customers, or else the other 
fellow wouldn't be producing, and you 
would have unemployment. Each group had 
to have enough income to buy the other 
tellow's goods. The President called it a 
concert of interests.” 

Mr. Moley says that the chief immediate 
Tesult of the legislation of the period was 
the deterioration of individual initiative be- 
cause of some of the excesses. That led to 
the theory, as Harry Hopkins set it out, that 
the way to political success was tax-tax- 
tax, spend-spend-spend.” 

Mr. Tugwell says: 

“What’s the use of talking about personal 
initiative? There was a breadline stretch- 
ing around the block. Those men wanted to 
work, and we were feeding them.” 


Tue 100 Days 

March 9: Emergency Banking Relief Act. 

March 20: Economy Act. It was designed 
to help balance the budget by saving of $500 
million in Government expense. 

March 22: Beer-Wine Revenue Act amend- 
ed the Volstead Act to legailze wine and beer. 

March 31: Civilian Conservation Corps Re- 
forestation Relief Act. 

April 19: Gold standard abandoned. 

May 12: Federal Emergency Relief Act cre- 
ated an agency authorized to allot $500 mil- 
lion in direct relief to State and municipali- 
ties. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

May 18: Tennessee Valley Authority estab- 
lished. * 

May 27: Federal Securities Act, designed to 
provide investors with information on new 
securities. 

June 5: Gold repeal joint resolution, can- 
celled the gold clause in Federal and private 
obligations, and made contracts and debts 
payable in legal tender, 
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June 6: National Employment System Act 
authorized a Federal employment service in 
cooperation with the States. 

June 13: Home Owners Loan Corporation 
created to refinance home mortgage debts. 

June 16: Glass-Steagall Banking Act cre- 
ated Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
guaranteeing bank deposits under $5,000 and 
extending powers of the Federal Reserve 


Farm Credit Act, designed to facilitate 
credits for agricultural production and mar- 
keting, thereby refinancing farm mortgages. 

Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
aimed at promoting financial reorganization 
and the study of improvement methods. 

National Industrial Recovery Act estab- 
lished codes for business competition operat- 
ing under Government supervision and guar- 
anteed labor's right to organize and bargain _ 
collectively. 

Title II of the NIRA established the Pub- 
lic Work Administration and authorized a 
fund of $3.3 billion for construction. 


The President of a Medical Society and a 
Leading Nurse Educator Agree—What 
This Country Needs Is a Good 2-Year 
Trained Bedside Nurse, With Dignity of 
Status, and a Living Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has worked for many years with 
nurses and other personnel intimately 
associated with care of the sick, I am 
asked, again and again, What can be 
done to remedy the nursing shortage? 
And as a legislator who has voted for 
Hill-Burton Federal-State matching 
fund legislation to increase hospital beds 
across the country, I am asked why, in 
the face of wards being closed for lack of 


«nurses, the Federal Government is not 


doing something about the crucial need 
for 50,000 more nurses now. Of course, 
the Federal Government is doing some- 
thing for nurses. Among other things it 
is giving traineeships for the advance 
study of teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors of nursing. Essential as 
these grants may be, however, the vital 
question is, Do they represent any sort 
of solution to the nursing dilemma? 

The causes of the shortage lie deeply 
imbedded in practices and methods. Al- 
though more girls than ever are going 
into nursing, too many are leaving dur- 
ing and after training. Is the 3-year 
training period too long? What about 
compensation? If low pay by compari- 
son with other occupations is causing 
many to leave for other more lucrative 
work, where is the money coming from 
which will permit their pay to be raised 
to a level which will make nursing at- 
tractive? \ 

Is there sufficient job satisfaction? 
Are their skills being properly utilized? 
Why are nearly a fifth of the active reg- 
istered nurses in the United States prac- 
ticing private duty because it is the only 
branch of nursing left where a qualified 
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nurse can give total patient care at a 
professional level, with job satisfaction? 
Is too much administrative and other 
responsibility not associated with patient 
care being heaped onto too many young 
women who do not want it, who want 
only to care for the sick at the bedside? 

These are but a few of the unanswered 
questions which led me during the last 
Congress to introduce a bill calling for 
a national commission on nursing serv- 
ices. It would have brought together 
a group of nurses, doctors, hospital ad- 
ministrators, educators, economists, rep- 
resentatives of government and—not to 
be forgotten—those who are the recipi- 
ents of nursing services, the patient 
public. 

The joint recommendations of such 
experts could have brought national at- 
tention to the total picture of patient 
need. They could have spoken not for 
doctors, nurses, or hospital authorities 
as such, but for and on behalf of the 
public which is in need of more and bet- 
ter nursing care. 

As my colleagues know, this bill was 
killed in committee, in large measure 
by leaders of the nursing profession who 
feel that whatever problems exist can be 
solved by their own efforts. 

In this connection, the findings of a 
questionnaire which I sent out last year 
to 12,000 nurses is interesting. To the 
question whether the problems which 
interfere with nurses giving adequate 
nursing care could be solved by nurses 
alone, 2,219 said No“; only 112 said 
“Yes.” I asked what groups would be 
needed to help solve the nursing dilem- 
ma. They put hospital administrators 
at the top of the list. : 

Mr, Speaker, so that the Congress may 
have the benefit of some expert points 
of view on the nursing situation, I ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks an article written by Miss Edith 
A. Aynes, professional education divi- 
sion, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which appears in the March 
issue of Modern Hospital. It explains 
the four-way squeeze which nurses are 
caught in today, and relates a spirited 
debate on many issues facing the pro- 
fession between a medical authority and 
a nurse educator. 

Waar We Neep Is a BEDSIDE NURSE 

If Florence Nightingale came back to life 
and went to work in a modern hospital, a 
student nurse said recently, she'd have some- 
body else carry her lamp. 

Nurses who think this is an exaggerated 
view might consider a recent survey indi- 
cating that only 30 percent of nursing per- 
sonnel in the group of hospitals studied were 
graduate nurses—and more than one-third 
of the graduate nurses were in administra- 
tive or teaching, rather than nursing, assign- 
ments. 

Caught in a four-way squeeze with the 
demands of doctors, nurses, nurse educators, 
and patien 5 ng them from all sides, 
some hospital administrators blame nurses 
themselves for everything that is wrong on 
hospital floors. Others blame the Govern- 
ment, or industry, or hospitals without 
schools, which use but don't train scarce 
nursing talent. Still other administrators 
simply look the other way where patient 
safety is concerned and hire women they call 
nurses, rationalizing that a white uniform 
and some kind of nurses’ cap is all that is 
required to attend patients, 
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With a little urging, both doctors and hos- 
pital administrators will admit that their 
most pressing patient care problem reyolves 
around the nursing shortage, and they 
acknowledge that the greatest single item of 
cost in their hospitals is for nursing service. 
If they are completely honest, they will then 
tell you that even with the sums allocated 
to nursing service personnel, their patients 
are receiving the poorest nursing care in the 
recent history of hospitals. 

Nurses will tell you, if you ask them—and 
listen to their answers—that hospital nurs- 
ing is the least satisfying of all kinds of 
nursing available to them today. 

Why? 

I would like to start with a conversation 
Ihad recently with the president of a State 
medical society in the Middle West. 

This doctor and a number of his col- 
leagues handle the medical needs of a small 
city, and they patronize the local hospital. 
His problem was not new, nor were his feel- 
ings about organized nursing. What was 
new was his willingness to discuss—and I 
mean listen as well-as talk—the problem in 
terms of nurses and nursing needs as well 
as the needs of doctars and hospital admin- 
istrators. 

His first point was that the accreditation 
of nursing schools was causing many small 
hospitals to close their schools, thus elimi- 
nating the student labor so important to the 
operation of the small hospital already over- 
burdened with expenses. I countered with 
the timeworn rebuttal of protecting stand- 
ards for the student who is seeking an edu- 
cation. 

“But all we want are bedside nurses,” he 
reiterated. “We don't want these highly 
educated women. Oh, of course, you need 
a few, but they aren't content to give the 
service we need.” 

I conceded that point, but asked about the 
student. 

“Do you think you can get the high- 
school girl of the caliber you want to enter 
a training school, work for 3 years in a non=- 
accredited school for practically nothing, and 
wind up at the end of that period with a 
diploma that blocks further education, 
keeps her from working in better places— 
keeps her from civil service jobs, from jobs 
in industry, public health, and the service 
nurse corps?” 

“I can fill my hospital right now with 25 
girls who would be content with that kind 
of training,” he said earnestly. They want 
this kind of an education, and this kind of 
work,” 

“I can’t believe it,“ I said. “If they were 
content with that level of education, they 
would go into practical nurse schools, Why 
don"t you start one of those?“ 

“Because practical nurses aren't trained 
enough for what we want,” he said simply. 
“You can’t expect a practical nurse to give 
an intravenous.” 

“In other words, what you still want is a 
nurse who can take a doctor's responsibility 
with nothing but on-the-job training and 
very little pay.” 

“No, not that at all.“ he said patiently. 
“What we want are good, safe, beside nurses 
who are content to stay at the bedside.” 

Four hours later we found we were in 
practical agreement: 

What this country needs is a good, 2-year- 
trained bedside nurse with a title that will 
permit her to stay at the bedside with the 
dignity of status and a living wage. A 
trained nurse with more technical training 
than a practical nurse’s 1-year course allows, 
but with a course condensed from the 3-year 
curriculum that now graduates a product 
expected, upon graduation, to know not only 
bedside nursing with all its intricate special- 
ties, but the art of teaching, training, and 
supervising everything from a bedpost to 
contemporary graduates. Then, in addition, 
she is expected to reveal the management 
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skills required by the hospital administrator 
who holds her responsible for the economi- 
cal use of supplies, the fire regulations, the 
time schedules of personnel from the maid 
to the graduate staff. the supervision of the 
hospital at night, and the narcotic count. 

What is needed, it seems, is a 2-year- 
trained bedside nurse who can safely and 
independently carry out the doctors’ orders, 
but who is not to be saddled with anything 
administrative. She is not to be put in 
charge of a ward, a department, a group of 
patients, of time schedules, of handling per- 
sonnel or equipment, of teaching the non- 
professional in or out of the classroom; of 
heading patient care teams for critically ill 
patients. She should not have such respon- 
sibilities unless she herself desires to change 
her status and is willing to take further 
education in a formal classroom to supple- 
ment her technical nursing skills with the 
management skills required for such lead- 
ership positions. 

My medical friend was right. He could 
fill his hospital with women who prefer 
nursing patients to nursing leadership head- 
aches. Seventy-two thousand (nearly 18 
percent) of the active registered nurses in 
the United States are practicing private duty 
because it is the only branch of nursing left 
where a qualified nurse can give total pa- 
tient care at a professional level—with job 
satisfaction. 

So our 2-year-trained bedside nurse would 
be an operator—not a chief operator. 

“But she will still be an R. N.“ my friend 
said. 

No,“ I almost shouted. Let's not con- 
fuse the picture any more. She must not 
be confused with either the professional 
nurse or the practical nurse, but she must 
be required to pass a licensing test by the 
State, not only for the protection of the 
public, but as a means of establishing her 
educational level. She must be recognized 
as a fully qualified, trained, bedside nurse.” 

Promising a student a white cap, a white 
uniform, and an R. N. after her name is al- 
most a requirement to obtain students for 
any professional nursing school, regardless of 
what kind of diploma she gets. In order to 
attract anybody these days, you've got to 
promise them something. Just as the mill- 
tary did in World War II; 5 

“Join the WAC—save the wounded—re- 
place registered nurses.” 

When the emergency developed, the mili- 
tary had to make the best of what it could 
get. Women who served medical needs in 
the WACS, the WAVES, the SPARS, the Ma- 
rines, and the Red Cross nursing programs 
wanted to help, and they did help. But they 
would have been happier and more effective 
if they had had some training and organiza- 
tion before they were flung into hospitals 
and clinics—with sometimes downright un- 
friendly doctors and nurses to look to for 
guidance. 

You can't use mirrors to take care of peo- 
ple in a military hospital, any more than 
you Use mirrors in a civilian hospital. 
It takes trained people. 

In the armed services, the people giving 
nursing service to patients are divided into 
several categories: officer nurses, enlisted men 
and women, civilian employees under civil 
service—both graduate nurse and nonprofes- 
sional, Red Cross nurse’s aides, volunteers 
and others. 

In civilian hospitals, the people giving 
nursing service to patients are also divided 
into several categories: professional nurses, 
practical nurses, student nurses (both profes- 
sional and practical), attenddnts, nurse's 
aides, ward maids, orderlies, volunteers, and 
others, 

Ward maids and orderlies correspond 
nicely to the untrained soldier or Wac; the 
nurse's aides and attendants are comparable 
to thelr counterparts in the military and to 
the hospital corpsman, and the medical tech- 
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nielan compares with the on-the-job trained 
Practical nurse. 

Essentially the military has the same 
Nursing problem as the civilian hospital— 
Only the military is more complicated. 
Where the civilian hospital has only a board 
of trustees to convince, the military hos- 
Pital has the whole Government making de- 
cisions that affect it, and military doctors— 
being civilian trained—are just as unfa- 
Miliar with nursing problems as are their 
Civilian colleagues. 

“We don't want a bunch of blankety- 
blank generais," a colonel-doctor roared at 
me during a Regular Army nurse commis- 
sloning session a few years ago. “We want 
Some bedside nurses.” 

Yet the Army—presumably with the ap- 
Proval of doctorse—established the Army 
Nurse Corps more than 50 years ago on the 
basis of one nurse to 10 beds: teachers of 
nursing to supervise the care of the sick. 
Soldiers were supposed to benefit from their 
training. Nobody ever explained to those 
early graduates of Florence Nightingale 
Schools that they were teachers. With the 
backing of the medics and civilian nursing, 
the Army nevertheless commisisoned the 
Products of State-approved civilian schools 
of nursing, regardless of the educational 
Standards of the school involved. With the 
Tull support of the American Nurses Asso- 
Clation and at least the tacit approval of the 
American Medical Association and the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, graduate, regis- 

nurses from some of the smallest 
Schools in the United States as well as the 
t, are commissioned as potential lead- 
ers on the same basis, with the same pay, 
Privileges and responsibilities, as leadership 
Candidates from West Polnt and the 
programs. 

Whether anybody likes it or not, or ap- 
Proves of it or not, the hospitals in our 
economy and other agencies needing nurses 

ave only one source of supply for graduate 
Tegistered nurses—the eleven-hundred-some- 
Odd civilian schools of nursing. All these 
Schools of nursing, whether they are attached 
to a 10-bed hospital without an instructor, 
& 50-bed hospital with one half-time or Tull- 

e instructor, or to the largest universi- 
tles in the country, issuing degrees instead 
at diplomas at graduation, produce only one 

1 of worker—the nurse who takes the 
State board in her own State and becomes 
& good, bad, or indifferent registered nurse 
& professional nurse. 

Right now it matters little where the nurse 
Works or from what school she graduated, 
She finds herself in a position where she must 
Work with subordinates. In theory, since she 

Tegistered by the State, she is a better bet 
than the attendant hired away from the 
local ice-cream factory, and presumably she 
15 Capable of safeguarding the medications 
and treatments ordered for patients under 

Surveillance. But, just as in the case 
Of the 1-nurse-to-10-beds ratio in the Army 
years ago, she isn’t supposed to let on 
that she knows this is her function. By 
funny scheme, the nurse is supposed 
Sutomatically to take care of all the patients 
that need her attention, and leave alone 
who do not. She is automatically 
Supposed to satisfy all the demands of the 
Medical staff that need her level of assist- 
ance and stay out of the way for the rest. 
She is supposed to keep all the administra- 
tive matters under control that her crystal 
dau tells her the hospital administrator 
Wants her to handle, and leave the others 
Strictly alone. 

All this she is to do without much guidance. 
The lack of communication and feedback 

tween the top level of hospital administra- 
tion and the nurse who is working at a fore- 
man's job is appalling. Why should a hos- 
Pital administrator listen to what h general 
duty nurse has to say? In the eyes of the 

tor or the hospital administrator, a nurse 
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is a nurse. Nurse's aids, practical nurses 
trained or untrained, attendants—anybody 
with a uniform—can be a nurse. If nursing 
leaders want to provide better qualified head 


nurses and supervisors and think they should 


educate to that level so professional nurses 
will be professional in fact, as well as in 
fancy, the doctors and hospital administra- 
tors shout: “We don’t want a bunch of 
blankety-blank generals. We want some bêd- 
side nurses.” 

For a few years following World War II 
when the military need had jumped from 
639 to 57,000 graduate registered nurses—I 
was optimistic that something constructive 
would come out-of the nightmare we had gone 
through. Even after the war, civilian hospi- 
tals, scraped to the bone, were relying on 
student nurses and overworked graduates to 
take care of civilian patients. The situation 
approached chaos, Surely, I thought, some- 
body would do something to make sense out 
of the whole mess before we got into another 
international misunderstanding. 

But everybody has been too bury. Men 
who learned tricks about hospital adminis- 
tration in the medical administrative corps 
scurried out to get administrative jobs in 
civilian hospitals. Doctors who learned 
about new medications and new surgical 
techniques scurried out to establish them- 
selves in the best possible places in civilian 
communities. 

Nurses, appalled at the confusion and tur- 
moil and the lack of understanding that sur- 
rounded their efforts in both military and 
civilian hospitals, returned to classrooms 
wherever they could to try to learn the 
techniques of teaching nonprofessionals and 
the intricacies of administration, so they 
might make some sense out of their own 
profession. But nurses not only went to 
school, they went into public health, school 
programs, industry—anything that would 
keep them out of hospital wards. 

Why? : 

1. Because hospital administrators, with 
their newly found stature, would not concede 
that an administrative belonged in the 
jurisdiction of the nurse. She should just 
take care of patients. 

2. Because doctors would not concede that 
anything professional belonged in the juris- 
diction of the nurse. She should just take 
care of patients, 

3. Because nurses, faced with both admin- 
istrative and professional problems in the 
care of patients, had little backing and no 
authority to recommend organizational 
changes or even to complain effectively about 
things as they were. 

Today there are flocks of untrained people 
under foot on hospital wards who are not 
capable of giving safe nursing care to 
patients, people who are encouraged by both 
doctors and hospital administrators (and a 
few nurses) to do procedures that nurses 
with consciences feel are too dangerous for 
untrained or semitrained people to perform 
unsupervised. The bulk of the nurses are 
not trained as teachers, they are not trained 
as supervisors, and they do not want to 
accept the nursing-care responsibility for 
patients when there are too few trained 
people to help them. They feel that any 
person in contact with sick patients should 
be conversant with new technics, new drugs, 
new equipment, and know the effects on 
the human body of such drugs and treat- 
ments. When the workload becomes im- 
possible for them to give or even supervise 
the nursing care themselves, they seek work 
elsewhere—where a conscience off duty can 
rest. 

After 4 hours of discussion, the president 
of the medical society and I were in com- 
plete agreement; What this country needs is 
a good, 2-year trained bedside nurse. A 
trained nurse who, upon completion of her 
training, would not be a head nurse or a 
supervisor; would not be a public-health 
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nurse, or an industrial nurse, or a nurse 
anesthetist, or an operating-room supervisor, 
or an educator—and she would not be 
eligible for a commission in the Armed 
Forces. 

This trained bedside nurse would have an 
in-between status ‘of her own—something 
like a warrant officer's rating in the military. 
She would have periodic pay increases at in- 
tervals, up to what it takes to keep her on 
the job if she’s worth it. She should have 
the opportunity to become a senior bedside 
nurse—a promotion comparable to the chief 
warrant or petty officer in the military. But 
if she wanted to become a professional, she 
would have to return to a civilian university 
and obtain the necessary education. 5 

The area of nursing below the professional 
level should be a career in itself. Teaching, 
supervising, nursing administration require 
more than a 3-year diploma, not only for 
the sake of patients, but for the sake of the 
poor devils who have to work on nursing 
services and in nursing departments under 
the guidance of the so-called professional 
nurses. 

The 2-year level is also an opportunity for 
the practical nurses to prove they can go 
on; whether they should be licensed by ex- 
amination or by sweating out the course for 
2 years would have to be settled by State 
boards of nurse examiners. The State board 
requirements for licensing should make these 
people realize that they not only have legal 
responsibilities, but also they have legal limi- 
tations on their activities. Licensure should 
help the individual remember that the prac- 
tice of medicine is a full-fledged doctor's 
responsibility requiring 5 to 8 years or more 
ot education—whether the doctor is around 
all the time or not, - 

The 2-year school of nursing would do 
several other things: It would answer the 
smaller hospital's need for cheap labor and 
at the same time meet the needs of many 
girls who cannot afford the more expensive 
education that goes with professional nurs- 
ing. Many girls cannot meet the educational 
requirements, let alone the financial. This 
level of training would make possible the 
expansion of the nursing service of the Na- 
tion without danger to patients, 

The nursing aspects of medical care and 
treatment, the ethics that surround doctors, 
patients and hospitals, would be stressed in 
this 2-year course, along with human rela- 
tions. Cooperation with professional and 
practical nurses, not competition, would be 
emphasized. As a result, workers would not 
be subjected to the tactics of untrained 
nurse managers who neither know how, nor 
want, to train and supervise at the bedside. 

Nursing is having a feeling for people 
a human feeling that makes it possible for 
you to serve them and their often disagree- 
able sickroom needs around the clock, with 
compassion, sympathy and understanding. 
Teaching nursing, supervising nursing, in- 
culcating the ethics of nursing into people 
and inspiring them to give that nursing 
care in a compassionate, sympathetic and 
understanding manner is an entirely dif- 
ferent job. But you have to understand the 
firat before you can accomplish the second. 

Hospital administrators make their great- 
est mistake, waste the most money, in be- 
eving that quantities of people can sub- 
stitute for quality in nursing. 

Consider one of the prototype studies pub- 
lished in The Modern Hospital last year, 
for example. The 600 bed hospital was re- 

as having an average daily census of 
482 patients with 51 newborn. 

To give nursing care to patients and to 
staff operating rooms, delivery rooms, out- 
patient clinics, central supply departments, 
teaching schedules, head nursing jobs and 
supervision around the clock, the 600 bed 
hospital employed 754 people, only 30 per- 
cent of whom were graduate, registered 
nurses. Less than half these nurses were 
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general duty nurses, and even including the 
part-time nurses employed, they accounted 
for only 20 percent of the number of people 
employed as nursing personnel. 

Of the 528 less than professional person- 
nel, 260 were student nurses, 39 were practi- 
cal nurses and 229 were other employees, 
identified as nurses’ aides, orderlies, maids 
and attendants. Under these circumstances, 
the graduate staff, whether it is acknowl- 
edged or not, must be, of necessity, in leader- 


ship positions, even as general duty nurses. 


Yet surveys reveal that only about 30 percent 
have the required interest, personality, edu- 
cation and other qualifications for such 
responsibilities. 

Thirty percent of a staff that includes all 
levels of workers should all be leaders—not 
Just 30 percent of 30 percent. 

Suppose the nurses who lack leadership 
qualities and ambitions could be designated 
as trained bedside nurses, and the best prac- 
tical nurses, nurses’ aides, and attendants 
could be given enough training to bring 
them to a 2-year level of education, and li- 
censed as bedside nurses. This group, along 
with new recruits to 2-year schools, will 
soon make up a staff of bedside nurses who 
know and understand the nursing aspects of 
medical technics, who want to practice them 
and can be legally responsible for doing 
them right. Let this group, under the ad- 
ministrative guidance of the professional 
head nurses and supervisors, give nursing 
care to patients. But fire the first head 
nurse or supervisor who fails in her role as 
supervisor or teacher when the staff asks for 
help. 

A third of the remaining force should be 
trained practical nurses so that the skills 
and abilities of the bedside nurses will not be 
wasted with less than the acutely ill. If your 
professional staff are true leaders, you will 
find you can probably cut the size of the 
paid staff to about one-half what it is today— 
but you will be required to back your director 
of nurses on matters that affect nursing 
service, and include your total professional 
staff in your communications system. Men- 
tal telepathy is not taught in enough schools 
to make it effective, in either direction, in the 
hospital. 

Nearly one-half of your nursing staff is 
now trained to a safe level; one-third is in 
an understudy position, and the other one- 
sixth has an opportunity to progress if they 
want to make the effort. Any person at any 
level can stay at that level, if she prefers. 
With this kind of an organizational structure 
in civilian institutions, nursing service could 
be expanded to meet a national emergency, 
but instead of drafting only graduate, regis- 
tered nurses and untrained enlisted men 
and women, a portion of each trained group 
could be ready for the expansion, and a like 
portion could remain at home. The main 
idea is to have an organized nursing service 
and get your money's worth from the people 
you hire at the level you hire them, both as a 
civilian hospital administrator and a tax- 
payer. If you are going to have to pay com- 
missioned officer salaries to nursing per- 
sonnel, in or out of the military, for good- 
ness sake require the qualifications and per- 
formance that go with them. But don't 
leave them stranded at the top of the ladder 
with nothing between them and the bottom 
rung. 

The time should be Iong past when we, as 
patients or taxpayers, can afford to pay lush 
salaries to haloed Florence Nightingales be- 
cause they once graduated from schools of 
nursing and practiced nobly at the bedside of 
patients. Top-level performance in nursing 
leadership should be the criterion of high- 
sounding titles and big salaries, in any area 
of our national economy—Government or 
civilian. Especially when somebody else is 
carrying the lamp. 
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Propaganda for Summit Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include my current newsletter which 
discusses the present propaganda in 
favor of a summit meeting, as follows: 

President: Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
have made clear America’s willingness to en- 
gage in meaningful negotiations with the 
Soviets, but distrust of steps whose prin- 
cipal value might be for propaganda 
purposes. 

“It is absolutely futile,” said the President 
at his press conference last week, to at- 
tempt to hold a summit meeting unless the 
agenda and the subjects included on it are 
so well prepared as to give a general belief 
that real progress toward easing of tensions 
can be accomplished.” = 

The Soviets are now engaged in a tre- 
mendous campaign to show that they are 
the ones most anxious for peace. Perhaps 
America's reaction to the sputniks and in- 
tensified defensé efforts were more than the 
Russians had bargained for, and they are 
now pouring oil on the troubled waters. 
Their campaign is featured by demands for 
a summit meeting. : 

The New York Times suggests a reason: 
“The Soviet aim appears to be to relax ten- 
sions in Europe in the hope of undermining 
the West's willingness to bear the burdens 
of defense, and of gaining acceptance of the 
status quo—that is, a divided Germany and 
Russian domination of the eastern half of 
the continent.” 

People must guard against the assump- 
tion that those who speak the loudest in 
favor of a summit meeting are therefore the 
ones who are most devoted to the cause of 
peace. Russian propaganda has made effec- 
tive use of that assumption. 8 

A summit meeting is simply one between 
the heads of state. For us that would mean 
President Eisenhower's personal participa- 
tion. For England it would mean attend- 
ance by the Prime Minister rather than the 
Foreign Secretary, It is no cure-all. 

After all, international agreements have 
not usually been made at meetings of heads 
of state. Neither President Wilson's partici- 
pation in the Paris peace conference follow- 
ing World War I, nor President Franklin D. 
Roosévelt’s talks with Marshal Stalin, evoke 
particularly happy memories. 

The last summit meeting at Geneva in 
July 1955 was disillusioning. Then as now 
people expected great results. There was 
enthusiasm for the spirit of Geneva. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower met with Marshal Bulganin 
and Mr. Khrushchev, Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden of the United Kingdom, and president 
of the council Edgar Faure of France. The 
meeting culminated in a directive to the for- 
eign ministers which stated: 

“The heads of government, T: g 
their common responsibility for the settle- 
ment of the German question and the reuni- 
fication of Germany, have agreed that the 
settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections shall be carried out in conformity 
with the national interests of the German 
interests of European 
security.” 

But when the foreign ministers met at 
Geneva a few months later, the Soviets re- 
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to negotiate for the reunification of 
any. 

When asked whether this subject should 
be brought up again at the proposed new 
meeting, Secretary Dulles replied that he saw 
doubtful wisdom in a second summit meet- 
ing which would in effect bury the results 
of the first one rather than build on it. 

President Eisenhower said at his news con- 
ference last week: “We will never close the 
door * * f there is any possible avenue, 
no matter how crooked, no matter how nar- 
row, if * * it will take us toward some 
easing of tensions in the world, one step 
toward peace, I am perfectly ready to start.” 

The attitude of the administration is in the 
highest traditions of America. We proceed 
with wisdom and caution, but will make 
every honorable effort. Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 


Tused 
Germ 


The Meaning of Mutual Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


> or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr, CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord I include the following editorial from 
the February 25, 1958, issue of the Ar- 
kansas Gazette published in Little Rock: 

THE MEANING OF MUTUAL SECURITY 


Little Rock has just been treated to a 
visit from a bipartisan team of Congress- 
men which is touring the country in sup- 
port of President Eisenhower's embattled 
mutual-security program, 

The traveling team, made up of Represent- 
ative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, and CHESTER E. Merrow, Republican, 
of New Hampshire, could be likened to one 
of those so-called truth squads, a develop- 
ment of recent political campaigns, whose 
job it is to clear up misinformation spread 
by the other side. Unlike the truth squads, 
as they have worked out in practice, how- 
ever, the team of CARNAHAN and MERROW is 
not leaving a store of new misinformation 
in its wake. 

It simply tries to give factual answers to 
questions about the mutual-security pro- 
gram, and in so doing to dispel some of the 
prevailing misconceptions which seek to dis- 
miss mutual security as a giveaway program, 
pouring money down a rathole, and so on 
through a variety of verbal tricks. 

Mutual security is simply that a program 
of overseas assistance undertaken for the 
benefit of both the United States and the 
recipient nation. Even foreign aid, al- 
though handy for headline purposes, is not 
quite an adequate definition. i 

In their speaking appearance at Little 
Rock, Representatives CARNAHAN and MER- 
row used a standard pie-cut chart to dem- 
onstrate that mutual assistance takes uP 
only 5 percent of the administration's pro- 
posed new spending budget for fiscal 1959. 
If they had broken those spending figures 
down still further, to show the actual 
amount contemplated for economic assist- 
ance overseas, foreign aid's slice of the ple 
would have been shown to be an infinitesi- 
mal wedge indeed. 

Yet when most people think of foreign 
aid they think of economic assistance. 4 
bottle of milk for every Hottentot, was the 
contemptuous term used in the very earliest 
days of the mutual assistance program. The 
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facts, of course, are that by far the major 
share of every mutual security program of 
recent years has gone into military hardware 
for our armed allies. 

There are imbalances in the mutual se- 
curity program as presently constituted and 
as projected in Mr. Eisenhower's new budget. 
There have been examples ot waste and er- 
Tors in administration. By and large, how- 
ever, the program has lived up to the billing 
Mr. Eisenhower gave it in his special message 
to Congress last week: It amounts to a first 
line of defense for America in vital areas 
Overseas, which if lost to the Communist 
Colossus, would deny us vital and irreplace- 
able markets and sources of raw materials. 
It has, moreover, been cheap at the price. 

The mutual assistance program—with its 
Adjunct, the reciprocal trade program—is 
one area where the President's early lack of 
Vigor and rerolution may cost him and the 
country dearly. However, it still is not too 
late If enough good Americans of both par- 
ties will follow the example of Representa- 
tives CaRNaHAN and Mrrrow and weigh our 
Overseas trade and aid programs for what 
they really are and ought to be. 


Governments Are the Craziest People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER, Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 

an editorial from the Press Dem- 

Ccrat of Santa Rosa, Calif., of March 4, 

entitled “Governments Are the Craziest 
People.“ 

It might do us some good to know what 
People think of us with regard to some 
types of legislation which is enacted by 

, and a thorough investigation 
Should be made in line with this criti- 
cism. I believe that many times projects 
that are extremely necessary and would 
Not add to our surplus could well take 
Priority over certain projects that would 
add to the production of surplus crops 
that adversely affect present production. 

The editorial follows: 

Governments AnE THE CRAZIEST PEOPLE 


If an individual was growing so much 

Wheat that just the bill for storing it was a 

p. but kept hiring still more people 

to raise still more wheat for him, folks would 
be inclined to question his sanity. 

Or if he decided he had too much land 
under cultivation and retired part of it, 
Simultaneously building a lot of dams and 
Canals to put other new land under cul- 
tivation, his neighbors would probably holler 
for a lunacy hearing in his behalf. 

It he decided he should save more money 
for his old age, but sawed every dollar of 

Sayings in half and threw one-half away, 
folks would sure enough conclude he was 
Slightly less than normal. 

Yet those are only three examples of what 
Boes on perpetually in our Federal Govern- 
Ment, It has accumulated basic crops 
beyond all reason, and many lawmakers want 
to restore the high parities that led to the 
Surplus. Reclamation projects are opening 
new farmlands while the Soil Bank retires 
existing lands. Social security taxes build 
Up a reserve for old age income while na- 
tional fiscal policies constantly encourage 
whittling down the buying power of what 
& dollar will purchase. 
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What we can't figure out is why something 
that would be sheer insanity if done by an 
individual becomes sound policy if done by 
a Government supposed to represent mil- 
Hons of people. 

The way it seems to us, If a thing would 
be insane if done by one person, it’s 150 
million times as nutty if done in the name 
of 150 million people. 


Speech of Senator Allen J. Ellender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 8, we were fortunate in having 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER speak in Hol- 
Iywood, Fla., at a Broward County Dem- 
ocratic dinner. Senator ELLENDER, as an 
outstanding Senator from the great 
State of Louisiana, and one who is rec- 
ognized nationwide for his public service 
to the Nation, was warmly received. 


Senator ELLENDER has rendered a fine 


service to the Nation as chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and as a 
member of the important Appropria- 
tions Committee as well. He has de- 
voted a great deal of his time and effort 
in keeping abreast of world affairs and 
has traveled extensively throughout the 
world, including Russia. This travel 
and study has given him an exceptional 
background and knowledge of the ad- 
ministration of the foreign aid program 
as carried on by our Government. His 
observations are included in this forceful 
speech: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was flattered and 
pleased when your fine, able Congressman, 
Paul. Rocers, invited me to come down here 
to talk to you on problems ot mutual inter- 
est. I have always had a soft spot in my 
heart for Florida. My late wife, my only son 
and I often visited your many interesting 
sights. It has been my privilege to work 
closely with your two Senators, Senators Hol- 
LAND and SmMaTHERS. I also knew and ad- 
mired Par Rocers’ father, who represented 
this district so ably. 

Florida is extremely fortunate in having 
such a splendid delegation representing it 
in Congress. SPESSARD HOLLAND, with whom 
I serve on both the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, is one of the 
finest, ablest, most courageous, and hard- 
est working Senators I have ever per- 
sonally known—and I have served in the 
Senate for nearly a quarter century. He is 
devoted to the cause of Florida, in fact to 
that of our great country. (GEORGE SMATH- 
ERS has consistently represented Florida well 
and ably. In his capacity as chairman of 
the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee, we depend upon him to carry us to 
victory—and he has done a fine job. Pav. 
Rocers, although a relative newcomer to the 
House of Representatives, has a fine future 
ahead of him. 

Now, it occurs to me that some of you may 
wonder why I choose to compliment and 
pay tribute to your legislators when, on oc- 
casion, we do not see eye to eye on national 
problems. I think it is important that the 
reason for this is understood and appreciated, 
for in it is found the basic principles upon 
which the Democratic Party rests, 
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‘The reason is simple. 

People are different, thelr views and opin- 
fons vary, from State to State, even from 
county to county. Yet, within the frame- 
work of the Democratic Party, there is room 
for diversity of opinion, for differences in 
viewpoint. Our party is no monolithic 
structure, governed in its views by one man, 
or one clique. On the contrary, under the 
Democratic Party's banner gather men and 
women of yaried opinions. I belleve this Is 
a good thing. It makes our party truly rep- 
resentative of the people, for we do not 
purge or outlaw those whose views may dif- 
fer from the views of the majority. 

Let me give just one example of what I 
mean, 

There is the matter of foreign aid. 

T have been a Democrat since I first sought 
and won public office, over 40 years ago. 
Generally speaking, the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party favor a continuation of the 
foreign ald program, as, obviously, do the 
ruling circles of the Republican Party. Yet, 
I—for one—have been in the vanguard of 
those opposing the present program. Ey 
analogy, the recent announcements made by 
President Eisenhower, who said he would not 
support Republican candidates who opposed 
foreign aid, a move should be underway to 
read me out of the party. 

Such has not been the case. On the con- 
trary, some of those most vociferously in 
favor of the present aid program have gone 
out of their way to see that I have been 
provided a forum from which to make my 
views known. Their position has been—and 
I believe rightfully so—that the American 
people are entitled to the benefit of all the 
facts, both pro and con, and from these facts, 
our people can be trusted to reach the right 
decision. 

That is why I have no qualms about telling 
this audience tonight, as we pay tribute to 
the patron saints of our party, Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, that I am 
going to continue to fight against the pro- 
gram as now administered with every ounce 
of strength within me. g 

In this regard, I do not think my views are 
radical, or ill founded. On the contrary, I 
am convinced that if we strip the ballyhoo 
and propaganda from sround the foreign aid 
program, our people will agree that is has 
been too long continued—that it should, and 
must, yield to a much different concept if 
we are to emerge victorious from the global 
cold war in which we are now engaged, 

Ladies and gentlemen, our country has 
spent over $50 billion—nearly one-sixth of 
our present astronomical national debt—in 
an effort to win the cold war by the generous 
application of what is apparently the only - 
nostrum our Republican friends recognize— 
dolar balm. 

Evidently the administration is of the 
opinion that since the ills of big business 
can be alleviated by this remedy, the same 
medicine should be spoon fed in liberal doses 
to each and every country of the world, 

The abysmal record compiled by the for- 
elgn-aid program to date shows the fallacy 
of this theorem. But evidently the admin- 
istration just refuses to face facts. 

Only a couple of weeks ago, Big Chief 
Eisenhower and his tribal braves organized a 
mammoth circus in Washington to whoop it 
up for foreign aid. Almost everybody of any 
note was there, from professional politicians 
to professional baseball players. 

I do not believe for 1 minute that the ap- 
plication of mass advertising techniques will 
make a 64 billion foreign-aid program pal- 
atable to the American people. The program 
may be a welcome salve to some of our dol- 
lar-hungry and greedy allies, but it Is castor 
oil to the American taxpayer, 

It would be a lot less grueling upon me, as 
an individual and as a Senator, if I just sat 
back and parroted the unctuous and pious 
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platitudes which oozed out of the foreign-aid 
conclave in Washington. 

But I cannot. I have seen the program as 
it has been operated in the field. I know, 
from firsthand experience, that waste is 
plentiful and ill-conceived projects ramp- 
ant—that we are spending vast sums of 
money and accomplishing little, if any, real 
good. In many cases we are becoming the 
laughingstock of the world; in others, we are 
downright despised. 

For one thing, quite a few of the people 
we send overseas to administer and operate 
our country programs are no credit to our 
Government. There seems to be something 
about the atmosphere of foreign lands which 
goes to the heads of some of them. They get 
the idea that they are better than the folks 
they are sent to help. They develop an af- 
finity for big cars, large houses, hordes of 
servants. Too many of them look down 
their noses at forelgn peoples, particularly 
in Asia and the Middle East, because their 
customs are different from ours. They for- 
get about the masses and focus their atten- 
tion on the big shots, the wealthy people, 
and too often our programs do the same 
thing. 

For example, I found that in Cambodia we 
are paying 1,000 American dollars per month 
to a rich Cambodian landlord for rent of his 
residence, in which residence we maintain a 
library. 

We are pouring money into such countries 
as Saudi Arabia and Iran whose oil revenues 
are staggering. This money is not helping 
the people who most need help—the masses 
but serves primarily to make the rich even 
richer. You will never convince me that 
Saudi Arabia and some of the other oil em- 
pires of the Middle East need United States 
dollars when King Saud can come to the 
United States, leaving a trail of jewels and 
solid gold wristwatches behind him. 

You know, ladies and gentlemen, programs 
such as foreign aid all too frequently attract 
more dreamers than hardheaded realists. 
I am convinced that insofar as the practical 
use of American funds are concerned, our 
foreign-aid planners are much more inclined 
toward testing out harebrained schemes 
than in rendering help to backward peoples. 

In Korea, there are many examples of this. 

Now, if you only read the newspapers and 
the broad justifications submitted to Con- 
gress in support of foreign aid, you would be 
led to believe that our programs in that 
country are absolutely vital to maintain even 
a spark of life among the masses of people. 

Let me tell you now that the practice does 
not jibe with the preaching. 

Koreans have been rice eaters for many, 
many genturies. Their traditional diet is 
rice—they like rice, prefer rice, and most of 
them have never seen a loaf of bread. But 
some of our starry-eyed planners concocted 
the bright idea of changing the diet of the 

people. As a result, we have built 
four flour mills in Korea, 

Korea does not produce any wheat, so we 
have to give them the wheat to grind into 
flour in the flour mills we have built. The 
justification given was that Koreans should 
learn to consume wheat so that they could 
export rice. 

This Is just one example of such waste. We 
have also built in Korea a plastics factory, to 
make plastic rice bowls for the Koreans to 
hold the rice which our planners are teach- 
ing them not toeat. We have bought hun- 
dreds of streetcars and buses for Seoul and 
other Korean cities. 

In Formosa, we have undertaken a mam- 
moth GI bill of rights for retired soldiers of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. We are building 
rest homes for them, and have even pur- 
chased road building and similar equipment 
to be used by these retired soldiers in the 
oe of roads and buildings, a la 

PA. 
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Afghanistan is one of the most backward 
countries in the world. Yet, we are under- 
taking to provide Afghanistan with a com- 
plete system of airways—from airports and 
runways to aircraft and pilots. 

Afghanistan is in greater need of things 
other than airplanes; yet, we are insisting 
that they take them. But, they cannot turn 
down the offer of something more or less 
free, especially when we pay for the services 
of a prominent airline company to teach 
them how to manage airports and train 
pilots. 

In addition, it burns me up to be told that 
we do not have enough money to modernize 
our own airports when we evidently do have 
enough money to build new ones for Afghan- 
istan. Florida, like Louisiana, has a heavy 
interest In tourism. Each year, hundreds of 
thousands of our people come to this fine 
State to enjoy your warm breezes, to bask in 
your sunshine, and, of course, to spend their 
money. Many more could and would come 
if transportation methods were improved—if 
bigger and better airports were built, if more 
fine highways such as your Sunshine Free- 
way were constructed. These things could 
be done if we were not so busy doing similar 
things in areas which do not need them that 
we must skimp on important work here at 
home. 

All of us know and understand that we 
cannot buy adnriration or friendship with 
dollars. All of us should have learned by 
now that you can go just so far helping some- 
one without ultimately making him so de- 
pendent upon you that he refuses to help 
himself. 

Such has happened in Western Europe. 
We spent money under the Marshal plan in 
order to bring the Western European coun- 
tries back to economic health—to strengthen 
them to a point where they would be of as- 
sistance to the free world. We all under- 
stood that the United States could not and 
cannot bear the whole burden of free world 
defense for an indefinite period of time with- 
out inviting economic collapse and national 
bankruptcy. 

So we helped Europe to recover. 

Today, Europe is back on her feet; as a 
matter of fact, she is better off than she ever 
has been in the past. 


But are the Europeans helping us to carry 
the load in the Middle East, in southeast 
Asia, in Korea, in Formosa? 

They are not. On the contrary, they 
are cutting their taxes, reducing their 
armies, and calling to Uncle Sam to make up 
the difference—even at the cost of raising 
our own expenditures and our own debt past 
the danger point. 

We have heard a lot about the North At- 
lantic Treaty Alliance lately. We are being 
fed some slick advertising to the effect that 
NATO is strong and vigorous. 

Ladies and gentlemen, NATO is sick; the 
vaunted Shield of Western Europe has about 
the same relative strength as a wet paper 
bag. Almost the only ground forces avail- 
able for immediate action in defense of 
Europe are our own 5½ divisions stationed 
there. The British have pulled many of 
their troops back home. The French troops 
are in North Africa, making war on nation- 
alist-minded natives, using American arms— 
arms provided to defend Europe, not to per- 
petuate colonialism, and to bully smaller 
countries. Just the other day, Secretary 
of Defense McElroy undertook to justify 
further large-scale military ald to Europe 
on the basis that for every dollar we put up, 
Europe puts up 5. Well, that is true up to 
a point, but that $5 counted as the European 
contribution includes not only European 
contributions to NATO, but each country’s 
domestic defense budget as well. If we add 
in our own domestic defense expenditures, 
as well as foreign aid, our contribution to 
free world defense is 3 United States dollars 
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to very 1 of Europe’s—a contribution which 
makes Europe's look mighty small—as it is. 

We would also be led to believe that all 
we do ls provide a few weapons to Europe, 
that the Europeans do the rest for them- 
selves. That is not so. Here are the facts. 

Under military aid, we defray the cost of 
50 to 60 percent of Europe's military research 
and development work, in addition to 100 
percent of our own. This is called mutual 
special weapons development. 

Then, when weapons are developed, we 
help build factories in order to manufac- 
ture these weapons. This is called facili- 
ties assistance. 

When the factories we have helped finance 
are built, then Uncle Sam places contracts 
with them under the offshoré procurement 
program for the purchase of the weapons we 
have helped develop. These weapons paid 
for with American dollars, are then donated 
to European armies. In other words, we help 
develop the weapons, we help build factories 
to manufacture the weapons, then we actu- 
ally buy and donate many of the weapons 80 
developed and produced. 

Over and above this, we donate consider- 
able amounts of our own materials of war 
to the European armies. 

This is not a mutual security program. 
Mutual means cooperative, As the late Sen- 
ator Smith from South Carolina used to say, 
“Europe does all the co-ing and we do all 
the operating.” 

Just lately, there is a growing awareness 
among Americans that we are on the wrong 
track in our effort to win the cold war—that 
we are betting our money on the wrong horse 
and losing every time. 

I think it is high time we faced up to the 
fact that our real enemy in the cold war is 
Russia. Instead df squandering our sub- 
stance in such bottomless pits as are found 
in Western Europe, instead of undertaking 
to Americanize every country in the world, 
instead of wooing India, and other neutrals, 
by providing them with cash and by ship- 
ping them wares and goods by the boatload, 
I think we should face up to the fact that 
if we can create dissension within the Soviet 
Union, we will have won a great victory. 

We have spent over $50 billion in an effort 
to strengthen the free world, and to weaken 
the Russian system. Instead of building free 
world strength, we have succeeded in creat- 
ing only a desire upon the part of our so- 
called friends to lean a little bit more on 
Uncle Sam. Instead of weakening, the Soviet 
Union is growing stronger. 

She is developing her internal resources; 
she is giving her people a better way of life 
than they have ever enjoyed, although it is 
still far below our own standard, We cannot 
find solace in the fact that our steel pro- 
duction is higher than Russia's when that 
of the Soviet Union is increasing at a much 
more rapid rate than our own, nay, when 
we are now using about 50 percent of our 
capacity. We cannot burrow our heads in 
the sand and feel secure because we produce 
more refrigerators than the Soviet Union 
when she has obviously progressed much 
further than we in her rocket research and 
some other fields of technology. 

During the past 3 years, I traveled ex- 
tensively in Russia. I found some astound- 
ing things—things which I am forced to 
conclude the administration deliberately 
kept from our people. For instance, just 
about 2 years ago, Mr. Dulles told Congress 
that Russia was on the verge of internal 
economic chaos—of collapse. He was dead 
wrong, and he must have known he was. 
The Russians are nowhere near economic 
collapse—their economy is growing and ex- 
panding. Their industrial base has become 
broad enough to support not only a tre- 
mendous military program, but also a fairly 
large consumer goods production as well. 
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Siberia, which most of us thought at one 
time was an icebox, a barren waste, a prison 
camp, is becoming the granery of Russia; 
factories are sprouting there, powered by 
electricity generated by high hydroelectric 
dams, and the vast coalfields of the area. 

But, in addition to these developments 
Which should alarm us, there are others 
Within the Soviet Union which offer us an 
unprecedented opportunity. Education is 
the first and most important: 

The Russians are going all out to educate 
their people. As they do so, they are creat- 
ing curiosity among their people about other 
countries—about the way other people live. 
Where this curiosity has been coupled with 
& peek at the outside world, it has frequently 
resulted in the Russian leaders haying to 
Modify their system in order to accommio- 
date the demands of their people. 

In brief, there is an evolution going on 
Inside Russia—an evolution which, if taken 
advantage of, will offer us an opportunity 
to mold the future course of Russian society. 

We are seeing increasing signs of a willing- 
Ness of the Red leaders to bow to the de- 
mands of their people, when these demands 
are too vigorous to be denied, 

A most recent example involves the de- 
cision of Khrushchey, and others to abolish 
the so-called machinery tool stations. 

In Russia, one finds two kinds of farms 
state farms and collectives. State farms are 
owned and operated by the state; the workers 
are paid fixed salaries, The collectives are 
essentially cooperatives, composed of large 
Areas of land owned by the government but 
Worked by as many as 500 Russian families, 
on a cooperative basis. 

In the past, collective farms have not been 
Permitted to own machinery, such as trac- 
tors, combines, and so forth. Instead, col- 
lectives have had to rely on the government- 
Owned machinery tool stations to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest their crops. This has 
frequently resulted in hardships. The MTS 

often gave preferential treatment to 
some collectives. In addition, because ma- 
chinery was in short supply, crops were lost. 

When I was in Russia in 1955, I found 
Much dissatisfaction among the collective 
farms with the machinery tool station setup. 
Evidently, this dissatisfaction grew to such 
Proportions that the Kremlin decided to 
reverse a basic Marxist theory and permit 
collective farms to own their own equipment, 
thus giving Russian farmers a bit more Inde- 
Pendence from government control. 

It is my considered judgment that if we 
encouraged more of the Russian people to 
Visit the United States, and if we sent more 
Americans from every walk of life to Russia, 
We could make the Russians so dissatisfied 
With their present way of life and so envious 
Of our own, that they would gradually force 
their leaders to change their ways. 

I found, for one thing, that the Russians 
are convinced that communism is superior 
to capitalism because they have no concep- 
tion of the advantages capitalism has to 
Offer—of the abundance of spiritual and ma- 
shes things whith we in free countries now 

oy. 

All the Russian people know is that com- 
munism has brought them a better way of 
life than that enjoyed under the czars, 
Which, incidentally, it obviously has, al- 
though it is far from as good as our own. 

Freedom, such as we enjoy within the 
United States, is a force which communism 


. Can never overcome tf only it is possible to 


Plant some idea of the benefits of freedom in 
the minds of the Russian people. Increased 
exchanges of persons from every walk of life 
would help us plant and nurture this seed— 
& seed which will grow to a point where either 
the Russian leaders will accommodate their 
System to It, or face their own downfall from 
Torces within Russia, 

Let us use the traditions of freedom, of 
Individual choice, of individual dignity we 
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possess here at home to combat the vicious 
evils of communism; let us set up America 
as a showplace of freedom's wares, permitting 
all who desire to look, an opportunity to do so. 
In such a manner, we can—I repeat—create 
dissension within the Soviet Union. 

Many years ago, when our Nation was in its 
infancy, the voices of our leaders announced 
a principle which I fear we have abandoned, 
namely, millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute. The American people are 
sick and tired of offering their wealth as 
tribute to foreign lands—as a kind of bribe, 
by which we hope to keep our so-called allies 
on our side. We should not need to bribe 
nations to accept freedom. and I, for one, 
think it is time to call a halt. 

With faith in the future, with an abiding 
trust in the justice of our couse—we can and 
shall find means of fostering freedom, of 
destroying communism, without sacrificing 
our country's heritage on the altar of con- 
tinued giveaways. 

Certainly, such an approach would be in- 
finitely more beneficial to our country than 
a continued reliance on programs such as 
foreign aid, which have not only failed, but 
which have brought us to the brink of bank- 
Truptcy—a development which the Russians 
like immensely. After all, internal economic 
collapse of our country would represent a 
great victory for the Communist system, and 
would, I believe, ultimately doom the free 
world to extinction. 

In addition, we must remain -militarly 
strong. We must offer no temptation to any 
would-be world conquerers to achieve domi- 
nance over us by military means. 

We need an austere but progressive mili- 
tary program, one based upon sound fiscal 
concepts. We need more emphasis upon 
missile research, development, and produc- 
tion, and complete abolition of emphasis 
upon interservice rivalry and the creation 
of personal empires“ within our Military 
Establishment, 

We urgently require expanded research on 
ways and means of defending our cities 
against nuclear attack, particularly attack 
by submarine-based launching devices de- 
signed to obliterate our coastal metropolitan 
areas, 

In brief, we need the kind of Military Es- 
tablishment which will concentrate on the 
meat and potatoes items of defense, and 
forgo the champagne and caviar—such 
wasteful things as internal bickering, fancy 
personal cars for high brass, high-priced 
personal aircraft—including helicopters— 
and the maintenance of swank residences, 
hunting lodges, and night clubs on military 
bases, or elsewhere. 

It is a sad commentary upon political 
factors operating in Washington and else- 
where that with a military man in the White 
House, our Defense Establishment bas not 
kept pace with that of the Soviet Union, 
the armed strength of the free world has 
dropped alarmingly, and the missile-testing 
site up the coast from here a ways has seen 
more flzzles than successful firings. 

For quite some time, I have urged a new 
look at our foreign policy, but with this 
should be coupled a new look at things at 
home, as well. While John Foster Dulles 
drugs us to the brink of war, his cohorts 
down the street are leading us to—and per- 
haps over—the brink of depression. 

Tonight. and in the future, let us pledge 
ourselves that there will be no more such 
brinks, either at home or abroad. Instead, 
let us work for a Nation which is strong 
both militarily, and economically—which is 
respected overseas, not regarded as a laugh- 
ingstock, 

Let us put things in their proper perspec- 
tive—forego the wasteful programs of the 
past for the kind which will spell success 
in the future. We have had a dose of so- 
called modern Republicanism in Washington, 
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and we have found that it is 90 percent 
advertising and 9 percent talk. 

One percent results is a sorry batting av- 
erage in anybody's league. 

Our Nation needs action, not slogans. We 
need a change for the better, not merely 
more promises that If we wait around long 
enough, keeping our chins high and our 
mouths shut, we will pull through. 

American deserves better than merely the 
prospect of pulling through. America needs 
and deserves a forward look in something be- 
sides Chrysler cars. 

Florida obviously believes that—as 
caliber of your congressional 
demonstrates. 


I am hopeful that your viewpoint in this 
regard wlll not change, and that when the 
1958 elections have come and gone, the peo- 
ple of Florida will not only have sent to the 
Congress a delegation 100 percent devoted to 
the principies of Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson, but will have done so in such 
a resounding manner as to put others on 
notice to Go, and do likewise.” 


the 
delegation 


Sudeten Germans Stress Need for Peaceful 
Policy of Liberation for Peoples of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that some words should be added to the 
manifestations of friendship and sympa- 
thies toward the peoples who had be- 
come victims of communism through 
the communization of Czechoslovakia 10 
years ago. The Czechoslovak Nationa) 
‘Front President Dr. Benes signed the 
new Communist government on Febru- 
ary 25, 1948, and the Parliament of the 
National Front approved it on March 10, 
1948. In this way, the communization 
was legalized. 

For those who study the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as a source of wisdom, 
truth, and political information, I may 
add that Czechoslovakia was a state of 
many nationalities. She was founded as 
a new state in 1918, and contained the 
following nations: 6.8 million Czechs, 
3.2 million Sudeten Germans, 2 million 
Slovaks, 762,000 Hungarians, 477,000 
Carpatho-Ukrainians, and 336,000 of 
other nationalities. 

If we express our sympathies toward 
those who became victims of Communist 
aggression we should express our sympa- 
thies towards all these nationalities. 

An outstanding committee of this 
House, the House Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, under Chairman 
Charles J. Kersten, investigated the rea- 
sons for the communization of Czecho- 
slovakia and published its report in De- 
cember 1954. I believe that the atten- 
tion of every student of the communiza- 
tion tactics and of the communization of 
Czechoslovakia should be called to this 


_excellent report for which the praise be- 


longs to the distinguished members of 
this committee. Any remembrance of 
the 10th anniversary of the communiza- 
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tion of Czechoslovakia without mention- 
ing the findings of the House Committee 
on Communist Aggression certainly gives 
an incomplete picture. 

I should like also to add that after the 
Czechoslovak Republic was restored in 
1945 by Benes who returned to Prague 
with the Communist-led Government of 
the national front, the Sudeten Germans 
and a great part of the Hungarians were 
appropriated and expelled. The expul- 
sion of such a big segment of population 
which owned a great part of the entire 
industry and agriculture on the territory 
of Czechoslovakia and which was abso- 
lutely anti-Communist, was perhaps the 
most important reason for the success 
of the communization of Czechoslovakia 
from within 3 years later, in 1948. 

Also the part played by the Communist 
Secretary General Rudolf Slansky should 
be stressed in the same way as the part 
Played by the state security police. 
Slansky-Salzman was the prime mover 
in the communization of Czechoslovakia, 
more powerful than the Communist 
Prime Minister Klement Gottwald. 

Some politicians of the Communist-led 
national front were able to come to the 
West after 1948. I believe we should 
encourage and ask them to reject any 
type of collaboration with the Commu- 
nists and to reject any past unlawful 
deeds which they had committed in the 
3 years of the national front, 1945-48. 
We should encourage them to seek 
friendship and cooperation among all 
nations of former Czechoslovakia, and to 
set just aims for the future above all the 
restoration of political and economic 
freedom and of ethnic conditions as they 
were before the Communist and Nazi 
interventions, and second, the applica- 
tion of a full and absolute right for self- 
determination for each nation of former 
Czechoslovakia. 

Instead of giving praise to the Na- 
tional Front men here in the United 
States, telling them that Czechoslo- 
vakia—founded in 1918—was one of the 
oldest European states or that the first 
Czechoslovakian university was founded 
in 1348 or even calling the National 
Front President Benes a great modern 
citizen or calling the National Front 
a government of independent political 
parties, which all is misleading, not 
only for the students of history but also 
for those who would like to find means 
how to protect the rest of the free world 
against Communist intrigues and tac- 
tics, we rather should watch closely the 
situation as it really is and also see that 
many politicians of the National Front 
of Czechoslovakia who did not under- 
stand sly Communist tactics in 1945-48 
obviously also today, in America, do not 
understand the sly Communist tactics, 
and while working in Radio Free Europe 
or the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, never reveal and attack the 
system of the Communist State Security 
which had outwitted them already once 
in their homes. We probably should, 
instead of giving them undeserved 
praise, ask the National Front politicians 
to start finally to understand the true 
Communist system and to fight it, not 
to protect it. 

Finally I should like to stress and to 
recommend to the attention of my col- 
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leagues that not all the refugees of 
former Czechoslovakia are acting in the 
way the former National Front politi- 
cians are acting. The really anti-Com- 
munist Czech, Slovak, Sudeten German 
and Hungarian refugees and expellees 
understand the system of the Com- 
munist State Security in the Commu- 
nist countries and they also do not be- 
lieve in national communism and 
Titoism. They believe that Gomulkaism 
and Titoism were invented by the Com- 
munists themselves in order to get eco- 
nomic aid from the West and in order 
to soften and paralyze all real anti- 
Communist and intelligent policies on 
the part of the free world. 

Real anti-Communists from Czecho- 
slovakia reject the illusions about Tito- 
ism, spread by the Communists, and re- 
quest rather a realistic policy of libera- 
tion which could abolish communism 
without war and which is expressly 
wished by the enslaved nations. I call 
this policy, as it is being recommended 
by the secretary general of the Sudeten 
German Council, Dr. Walter Becher, 
and the Czech exile, Mr. George Brada, 
and by other anti-Communist exile lead- 
ers, to the attention of my colleagues: 

The active and concrete policy of libera- 
tion, as expressedly wished by the enslaved 
nations, meaning the abolishment of com- 
munism and war contains the following 
points: 

1. Restoration of the free world’s author- 
ity and foundation of Western policies on 
the principles of both the real American. 
traditions and the best traditions of Europe, 
on the principles of sound reason, morale, 
social justice, enlightened nationalism, and 
Christianity. > 

2. Founding of a possible military strategy 
planning on a technical and scientific supe- 
riority, on guided missiles, rocket weapons, 
air force, etc. 

Restoration and strengthening of the 
West's scientific and technical superiority so 
that communism cannot start any war and, 
therefore, may be abolished without war. 

3. Removal of the artificial fear of Russia, 
created by means of false propaganda. 
Showing the real basic weaknesses of the 
Communist slave system, of its collectivist 
economy, of the system of conspiracy and 
rule by a minority. Revealing of the fact 
that the Soviet successes in the past were 
mere swindles and thefts, 

4. Pight against as well revelation of the 
Communist state security system (the “in- 
visible government” behind the scene) in 
the East, revelation of the Communist sys- 
tem of agent provocateurs. 

5. Fight against communism and the se- 
cret Communist conspiracy also in the West 
by all means of press, radio, and other facil- 
ities of enlightenment. Full support and 
intense publicity for the splendid work of 
the committees of the United States Con- 
gress as well as practical application of the 
conclusions of their findings. Full and de- 
finitive exclusion of all security risks, crypto 
Communists, and of spies. Full eradication 
of the Communist conspiracy in the West, 
which will be followed by the absolute 
eradication of communism in the East. 

6. Revelation of those who form the 
backbone of world communism. Concen- 
tration of all the attacks against this back- 
bone of international communism and prom- 
ise of amnesty to all those seduced, if they 
will repent, in order to separate them from 
the heartless and incorrigible leaders of in- 
ternational communism. 

7. Severing of the economic relations with 
Communist countries and stoppage of every 
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military and economic aid for Communist 
or Communist-allied countries. 

8. Severing of the diplomatic relations 
with Communist countries and expulsion of 
Communist representatives from interua- 
tional organizations, as the U. N. etc. 

9. Concentration of all anti-Communist 
refugees and expellees in national organiza- 
tions, units, and institutions according to 
their nationalities for various individual 
tasks, e. g., the strengthening of anti-Com- 
munist spirit and work, the creation of 
magnets causing defection of Eastern na- 
tionals and soldiers, and the acknowledg- 
ment of exile governments formed by antl- 
Communist refugees. 

10. Declaration addressed to the peoples of 
the world stating that the enormous tax bur- 
dens as well as armaments and the atomic 
danger can be stopped provided that com- 
munism is destroyed. Promise of full eco- 
momic aid to the enslaved peoples after 
their liberation has teken place. 

11. Better radio broadcasts for the East, 
practically doing the very opposite of what: 
Radio Free Europe is doing now, giving to the 
enslaved peoples real guidance, counsels and 
leadership. 

12. Active and material support for anti- 
Communists in the East, 

13. Outlawing war. 

Using all deterrents to war, besides those 
mentioned above, so that communism can be 
finally destroyed and abolished without war 
from within, by its own slaves, who will 
remove the tiny minority ruthlessly govern- 
ing them. 


I assume that all my colleagues will 
agree with me that the best thing we 
and the exiles of the nations of former 
Czechoslovakia can do at the occasion 
of the 10th anniversary of the comple- 
tion of the communization of Czechoslo- 
vakia is to urge the people of the free 
world to accept a new policy of libera- 
ae without war and to work actively 

or it. 


Salute to Emma Bellamy, Registerea 
Nurse, of the Wilkes-Barre General 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

SALUTE TO EMMA BELLAMY 


Both the profession and the community 
shared the sentiments expressed by Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital officials, alumnae and 
students last night in paying tribute to Miss 
Emma S. Bellamy, registered nurse, who has 
been identified with the institution for 40 
years, the past 20 in the responsible role of 
director of nursing education and service. 

It is unusual for a nurse to dedicate her 
life to her alma mater. With Miss Bellamy. 
this obviously has been a labor of love, pro- 
viding her with an unparalleled opportunity 
for service in the finest tradition of a noble 
profession. 

Miss Bellamy not only has had the per- 
sonal satisfaction of catering to the needs of 
humanity, but of training others to follow in 
her footsteps. Thus, her example and skill 
have combined to obtain maximum results in 
the discharge of her duties. 
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Miss Bellamy bas been honored by the 
commonwealth and by the profession on 
many occasions, Impressive as this recog- 
nition has been, it could not have meant 
more to her than the expression of good will 
and esteem last night from the hospital 
which she has served with such inspiring 
fidelity for four decades. 


Louisiana Editor Urges Caution in 
Proposals for Military Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention an editorial from 
the Daily Iberian of New Iberia, La., in 
which the editor and publisher, Mr. M. A. 
Wolcott, very thoughtfully and wisely 
calls for calm and careful consideration 
of some suggested changes in our Mili- 
tary Establishment, such as abolishment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
merger of the armed services. Whatever 
Opinion his readers may hold on these 
matters, Mr. Wolcott stresses that the 
Nation should not be stampeded into 
quick and perhaps dangerous changes 
Simply because of a sudden and surprise 
Move by the Soviets in launching their 
Sputnik. I think his advice to move cau- 
tiously and deliberately is most timely. 

Iam glad to have the opportunity of 
Placing in the Recorp this editorial ap- 
pearing in the issue of the Daily Iberian 
for February 26, 1958, and which follows: 

JOINT CHIEFS or Starrp—Keer Ex on 

Sack "Em - 

What’s all this talk about abolishing the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, merging armed serv- 
ices, interservice rivalry? 

You hear arguments to dispense with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and substitute a super- 

ian type of command, eliminate so- 
called interservice rivalry by merging the 
Army, Navy, Marines. and Air Force in one 
Standard uniform answerable to one su- 
Preme commander. 

Here in New Iberia we have as much stake 
in those proposed changes as the rest of 
the country. They concern us and we ought 
to start doing our own thinking about the 
Problem and offer some suggestions. 

Probably the beginning of the argument 
Came when Russia put the first satellite 
into space. The temper of feeling was to 
change things, reorganize the armed serv- 
ices, crack down on somebody. 

Presently we are operating under a Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, principal military advisers 
to the President. It is composed of five 

-Men: Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff 

United States Air Force; Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, Chief of Staff United States Army; 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations; and 
Gen. Randolph McPate, Commandant United 
States Marine Corps. 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(now General Twining) is selected by the 
President. As chairman he is not respon- 
sible to his own service, USAF, but serves as 
coordinator. 

Serving directly under the Joint Chiefs is 
a staff of several hundred experienced, spe- 
cially trained officers. These officers are 
drawn from the military service in propor- 


tionate numbers. Most. have had combat 
experience and are familiar firsthand with 
the strategic employment and the combat 
capabilities of their respective services. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, with their op- 
erational deputies, usually assemble twice a 
week. The deputies usually meet separ- 
ately three additional times each week. 

Before meetings, each Chief goes over the 
agenda items himself, He studies the prob- 
lems and the solutions recommended by the 
joint teams, He then listens to the views 
of his operational deputy and other as- 
sistants from his own service who have also 
studied the agenda items. In this manner 
each problem is given careful, professional 
analysis and consideration before it reaches 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff conference room. 

Some critics say that all the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff does is bicker, that nothing is ever 
done, or it's postponed until forgotten, or 
swept under the rug. 

Interservice rivalry in itself is not bad. 
What usually is considered as interservice 
rivalry is simply an honest difference of 
opinion. Problems of necessity have to be 
weighed and debated and then arrive at a 
conclusion of what's best for the good of the 
country. 

There are three basic areas of war—land. 
sea, and air. If we are ever to deal with 
them in proper balance, it Is imperative that 
we have experienced and determined advo- 
cates for each. 

Like counsel before a judge, their duty Is 
to urge their case so strongly that when the 
arguments are done we can feel sure that 
no ares tor betterment has been overlooked. 

One respected military man has pointed 
out that in his opinion downgrading the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system and merging 
the military services into a single service 
would be following the logic that the best 
way to stop a nosebleed is to apply a tourni- 
quet around the neck. 

Well, it also ought to be mentioned that 
we won World. War II under a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff operation and they probably had 
some honest differences of opinion during 
those perilous days. 

It sums up to the fact that we shouldn't 
be stampeded into a rambunctious change 
merely because, a Soviet-built satellite was 
fired into the air by surprise. 

Let’s reexamine the operations with the 
thought in mind that perhaps we've still 
got the best system, including Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and interservice rivalry. à 


A Congressman Changes His Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5, 1958, the Norwalk Reflector- 
Herald, of Norwalk, Ohio, an outstand- 
ing daily newspaper in my congressional 
district, published an editorial centered 
around certain remarks made by my 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable 
Frank T. Bow from the 16th District of 
Ohio. This editorial pointed out how 
Mr. Bow's conceptions concerning a 
strong and active merchant marine have 
changed during the 8 years he has sery 
in Congress. - 

As a member of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee and represent- 
ing a congressional district whose lake 
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ports, with the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, will partici- 
pate directly in foreign commerce, I fully 
concur with Mr, Bow's recent state- 
ments. 

The United States, as the bastion of 
free world commerce, has the responsi- 
bility of maintaining supply lines with 
other democratic nations the world over, 
Even in this day of earth satellites and 
supersonic aircraft, it is still essential 
that the bulk of our international com- 
merce be carried on-with ships as the 
primary means of transportation. We 
must not be placed in a position wherein 
we need rely upon foreign hulls which 
for one reason or another might not be 
available. A strong United States mer- 
chant marine will free us from our de- 
pendency on other nations for this 
transportation service and strengthen 
our hand militarily, thereby helping us 
maintain the peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial concerning the timely and con- 
sidered remarks of our distinguished 
colleague, Frank Bow, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

A CONGRESSMAN CHANGES His MIND 


Representative Franx T. Bow, of Ohio, 
first came to Congress in 1950. At that time, 
he says, he was “not convinced that the 
dollars our Government spends to help sup- 
port a merchant marine were necessary.” 

Then Mr. Bow became a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, one of the 
most important committees in Congress. 
As a member, he goes on, he “made a careful 
study of the reasons that Congress, in 1936, 
passed legislation to help maintain a strong 
and active merchant marine, equipped to 
carry a substantial portion of our foreign 
commerce in time of peace and prepared to 
transport troops and equipment in a military 
emergency.” 

As a result of this study Mr. Bow came to 
& conclusion diametrically opposed to his 
view when he took office: “Government sup- 
port of our merchant marine is one of the 
soundest investments we are making in the 
prosperity and security of the Nation.“ 

Mr. Bow is certainly not alone in this. All 
manner of other people, in and out of Gov- 
ernment, who have studied the merchant 
marine siutation, and objectively evalued its 
importance to our economic and military 
welfare, have reached the same conclusion, 
Some 300 merchant ships now operate under 
Government contracts, and the contracts are 
strict indeed. The steamship companies 
must provide regular service on 33 essential 
world trade routes. They must replace their 
ships with vessels bullt in United States 
shipyards and manned with American crews. 
For meeting these and other requirements, 
the lines receive payments from the Govern- 
ment to help equalize high United States 
shipbuilding and operating costs with low 
costs of foreign competitors. Thus the Na- 
tion pays a small price for not being at the 
mercy of a foreign merchant marine. 
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William T. Roy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, shortly after I was elected to the, 
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House of Representatives, I had the 
pleasure of meeting William T. Roy, As- 
sistant Parliamentarian of the House, 
and after that time, had the opportunity 
to see and talk with him on many occa- 
sions and to benefit from his many years 
of parliamentary experience. It is with 
great regret that I learned of his retire- 
ment for he will be truly missed in the 
House of Representatives. However, my 
district is fortunate in that Bill has 
bought a home in Delray Beach, Fla., 
and plans to make it his permanent 
home, so while we have lost a very able 
parliamentarian in the House, Florida 
has gained a fine citizen. As Congress- 
man from the Sixth District, I would 
like to take this opportunity of publicly 
expressing my great satisfaction in 
knowing that Bill Roy will reside in Del- 
ray Beach, and of welcoming him and 
his family to our district. 


Remove Limitation of Advancement of 
Postal Transportation Service Substi- 
tutes 


> EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill to amend the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 
(39 U. S. C. 981) by striking out the 
limitation on the advancement of postal 
transportation service substitutes. 

Mr. Speaker, section 401 (c), which 
my bill would amend, now provides, 
“Each substitute employee in the postal 
transportation service whose position is 
allocated to salary level PFS—5 as a dis- 
tribution clerk in a railway or highway 
post office shall be advanced in the 
manner prescribed for other employees 
under subsection (a) of this section, but 
such substitute shall not be advanced 
beyond step 4 of salary level PFS—5.” 

Until a few months ago all postal 
_ transportation service substitutes were 

recruited at level 5 of the postal field 
service schedule, In November 1957, the 
Post Office Department changed its pro- 
cedures and placed some postal trans- 
portation service substitutes in postal 
field service schedule level 4 and gave 
dual appointments in both levels to 
others. 

My bill would remove the restriction 
in the last part of the section by remov- 
ing the limitation that such substitutes 
could not advance beyond step 4 of level 
5. In view of the fact that some postal 
transportation service substitutes are 
now going to the top step of level 4 it 
seems to me that those substitutes who 
are assigned in level 5 should also be 
enabled to advance to the top of their 
particular level. 

It is understood that one of the rea- 
sons why the limitation originally was 
included in the act of 1955 is that the 
post office anticipated that there might 


be difficulties if a top step postal trans- 
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portation service substitute in level 5 
were to be given a regular assignment 
in level 4. The problems that were anti- 
cipated were centered upon the reduc- 
tion in pay which would be involved. In 
view of the fact that conversion from 
substitute to regular is a voluntary ac- 
tion, there would in fact be no applied 
pay reduction. The conversion in such 
cases is at the request of the employee 
and, consequently, there should be no 
administrative difficulty. 

In the letter which was sent by the 
Post Office Department to employees 
who were given appointments at level 
4 it is declared that “this action is pro- 
posed because the law ifies that dis- 
tribution clerk work terminals and 
airport mail facilities is level 4 work.” 
It must then also follow that the work 
in railway and highway post offices and 
in other level 5 assignments should 
properly be compensated at the appro- 
priate step of level 5 within the spirit 
of the act of June 10, 1955. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would accomplish 
that purpose, and I hope that the legisla- 
tion I have proposed will be speedily en- 
acted by this Congress. 


Home, Sweet Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of Congress is proud, at 
least in public, of the community from 
which he comes. Both publicly and pri- 
vately one of the most fortunate things 
that ever befell me was that a chance 
of nature made the village of East 
Hampton, N. Y., my home. Several 
years ago I invited a dozen of my col- 
leagues for the weekend. To a man they 
agreed they had never seen a lovier place 
in all the world—in mid-July, cool, clean, 
green, with lovely homes, giant elms and 
oaks and an aura of peaceful happiness. 
A colloquial expression, which I deem a 
badge of honor for a resident of East 
Hampton, is “Bonacker.” This has been 
defined as “someone who wants to get 
back to East Hampton when he’s away.” 
Our most famous Bonacker“ adds sub- 
stance to this definition. John Howard 
Payne wrote the song Home Sweet Home 
while in Europe. His most famous home 


is located off the village green and the 


town pond in East Hampton. 

How much is fact and how much is 
fiction in regard to Payne's early life and 
childhood in East Hampton is always a 
subject of lively debate. On the other 
hand, I invite you to visit the village of 
East Hampton and its shrine. Based on 
a firsthand inspection, you will be forced 
to conclude that John Howard Payne 
could only have poured out his soul for 
this heritage. 

Tomorrow there will be an unveiling of 
one of the original copies of Home Sweet 
Home in the handwriting of John How- 
ard Payne. A fine article by George Ken- 
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nedy appeared in yesterday's Washing- 
ton Evening Star. It is here set forth: 
Home, SWEET Home 


(By George Kennedy) 
"Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 


roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 


On the night of May 8, 1823, in Convent 
Garden, London, a singer took the center of 
the stage in an opera entitled “Clari; or, 
The Maid of Milan,” by a young American, 
John Howard Payne, and sang Home, Sweet 
Home. 

The song was a hit. But Payne never re- 
ceived a nickel for it. That was before copy- 
right laws. For the opera, which was in- 
terred after 12 performances, he received 
50 pounds. 

This is one of three or more copies of this 
most successful expression of nostalgia in 
Payne's handwriting. The Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, N. Y., has the entire 
manuscript of Clari; or, The Maid of Milan, 
including the lyrics of Home, Sweet Home. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society in 
Philadelphia has a copy of the lyric written 
by Payne. Tradition has it that the copy 
to be exhibited here was written for Dolly 
Madison. 

As to the music, Payne could not write 
in the diatonic scale, and he wrote the words 
to the measures of a song called Rang 
des Vaches, whose composer seems to be 
unknown. 

According to legend, Payne is supposed to 
have written his sentimental verses about 
home while wandering on a foreign shore in 
difficult circumstances, 

The truth was that he was in one of the 
prosperous periods of his existence and com- 
fortably ensconced in Paris. 

When it comes to Payne, truth is better 
than legend. There is one thing that can't 
be taken from him—he had an interesting 
Ute. 

He was publishing a critical review of the 
New York theater at 14. At 15 he wrote his 
first play. At 18 he made his debut as an 
actor playing Romeo and Hamlet and even 
King Lear. He was a sensation for 1 year, 
1809; a failure in 1810. Friends raised $2,000 
for him and sent him to conquer the London 
stage when he was 22. He was not a suc- 
cess. He returned to writing plays with suc- 
cessions of success and failure. He leased 
Sadler's Wells Theater to produce one of his 
own melodramas, but the financial fiasco 
landed him in Fleet Street Prison for debt. 

He fell in love with Mary Wellstonecraft 
Shelley, the author of Dr. Frankenstein, and 
widow of the poet. She told him she was in 
love with Washington Irving. 

He returned to America 9 years after the 
first singing of Home Sweet Home, poor but 
famous. After 10 years of precarious literary 
existence, friends got him appointed United 
States consul at Tunis. He died there on 
April 9, 1852. 

Thirty-one years later, W. W. Corcoran, 
Washington's wealthiest citizen, arranged to 
have Payne's body brought back from Tunis 
and reburied- in Oak Hill Cemetery in 
Georgetown on the wooded slopes of Rock 
Creek. It was quite an event. The proces- 
sion formed at the Corcoran Art Gallery 
(now the Court of Claims) at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 17th Street NW. President Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, the Cabinet, the diplomatic 
corps, the members of the Supreme Court, 
and Members of both Houses of Congress 
were in the carriages. Bands played and the 
Washington Rifies marched. 

Payne’s monument in Oak Hill draws an 
occasional pilgrim. His bust, atop a tall 
pedestal, shows that he was a handsome 
man. In the grass nearby is the stone slab 
under which he was buried in Tunis. For 
some Unknown reason it says he was born 
in Boston. He was born in New York. 


1958 
Salute to 4-H Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 2,165,009 young people throughout 
the Nation belong to the 4-H Club, 
Which is one of the finest youth organi- 
Zations in existence today. 

Last week, communities throughout 

country honored these young boys 
and girls between the ages of 9 and 21, 
through various observances. It is only 
fitting and propper that we should pay 

ute to each and every one of these 
young people and their leaders, who have 
dedicated their hearts, hands and minds 
to better living and greater service to 
their country. 

I am proud to say that South Dakota 

15,692 members, who make up some 
1,300 4-H Clubs across the State. 

By tradition, the 4-H Club has empha- 
Sized the importance of family living 
and the development of wholesome atti- 
tudes and activities on the part of rural 
youth, 

In addition, the 4-H Club has taught 
Millions of farm youth the vital need of 
improved farm methods and the appli- 
Cation of scientific findings to the pro- 
duction of food. 

To sum it up, the 4-H Club program 

Specifically aimed its activities 
toward the development of more respon- 
Sible citizens. Its past record is elo- 
Quent proof of its success. Even today, 

e rate of juvenile delinquency is prac- 

ae nonexistant among its millions of 

Ts. 

As further tribute to this organization 
I wish to include in my remarks the 
following editorial from the Yankton 
1958, Press and Dakotan of March 5, 


NATIONAL 4-H Crus WEEK 


An honored American institution is being 
Siren well-deserved special recognition dur- 
ing the March 1-8 period. The occasion is 

ational 4-H Club Week. This year its theme 

4-H Salute to Parents. 

The week will be highlighted in Washing- 
ton, D. C., when six top 4-H members present 

annual 4-H club report to the Nation. 

will summarize 4-H accomplishments 

in stories and pictures and pay special tribute 

to parents who help to make the achieve- 

ments possible. It's expected that these 

4-H'ers will review the report personally with 
ident Eisenhower at the White House. 

More than 2,165,000 young people are now, 

bers of the 4-H Clubs. The overall pur- 
Dose of the week is to inform the public 
about the meaning and value of the 4-H pro- 

„to invite more boys and girls to join, 
to assist new members in starting 4-H proj- 
cts, and to honor parents and the 358,000 
Volunteer leaders who help to guide the work 

Some 90,000 local clubs throughout the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawal! and Puerto Rico. 

The 4-H'ers carry on widely varied projects. 
There Is recreation as well as work. Char- 
&cter development and good citizenship are 
their most significant goals. They learn by 
doing and their motto is to make the best 
better." Here is an attitude that is ur- 
Sently needed in today's discordant world. 


. 
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One way that Yankton business people can 
help promote the 4-H Club program in Yank- 
ton County is by supporting the farmer- 
businessman dinner April 8, sponsored by 
the agriculture committee of the chamber 
of commerce. Four-H club families through- 
out Yankton County will be serving the ban- 
quet, and all proceeds from the affair go to 
the building fund of Yankton County 4-H 
Clubs, Inc. 

Ticket sales are in progress this week by 
members of the chamber’s agriculture com- 
mittee. 


A New Birth of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday, February 27, 1958, I had the 
happy privilege of addressing the 22d an- 
nual meeting of the Davis Memorial 
Goodwill Industries at the Hotel Statler, 
here in Washington, D. C. 

As I said at that time, Goodwill Indus- 
tries has certainly been true to its mis- 
sion—a mission based on compassion and 
humanity and one for which they should 
be publicly commended. Its record of 
achievement over the years has been out- 
standing, and the help and encourage- 
ment it has given the handicapped can 
truly be termed a new birth of freedom 
for those who, as a result of birth, acci- 
dent, or disease, suffer mental or physical 
affliction. 

Because of the high regard in which 
this organization is held, I was deeply 
moved to be the recipient of its national 
award for my “good will toward the han- 
dicapped.” You may be sure that I shall 
prize this citation always, and I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to pub- 
licly thank the officers and members of 
Goodwill Industries for so honoring me. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the address made by 
me at the luncheon meeting: 

A New BIRTH or FREEDOM 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, pro- 
fessional and volunteer workers of the Davis 
Memorial Goodwill Industries, friends of the 
handicapped, Iam very happy to be with you 
today, because it is almost like being home 
with my own constituents in Rhode Island. 
As you know, a politician (and I consider 
politics one of the most necessary and hon- 
orable professions) is always hard put to 
turn down a speaking invitation within his 
own congressional district. And, although 
we are not in Rhode Island, I feel that I am 
talking with a special constituency, those in- 
terested in the handicapped. 

As you have been told, since 1946 I have 
acquired a special group of constituents— 
those who are dedicated to giving greater 
equality of opportunity to those among us 
who because of birth, accident, or disease 
have become handicapped. The House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations which I have 
the honor to chair has consistently sought 
new and imaginative ways of waging war on 
disability. We have enlisted for the dura- 
tion of this conflict and I can pledge to this 
audience the continued interest, enthusiasm, 


and legislative support of programs which 
seek to change disability into ability, to re- 
move certain indignities under which some 
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handicapped today must labor, and to guar- 
antee, insofar as it is possible in this imper- 
fect old world of ours, that the men, women 
and children whom God in His infinite wis- 
dom has chosen to suffer mental or physical 
affliction may do so with a maximum of dig- 
nity and a minimum of suffering, neglect, or 
misunderstanding, 1 

I am indeed pleased to accept your kind 
invitation because it gives me an opportu- 
nity both to compliment Goodwill on the ex- 
cellent work it has been doing these past few 
years and also to tell you about a new piece 
of legislation which should be of interest to 
all who work with and for the mentally and 
physically handicapped of our great country. 
The- volunteer spirit so well exemplified by 
your fine board of directors and ladies’ auxil- 
iary is one of the great things about our 
beloved country, and through you I wish to 
pay tribute to the more than 120 local Good- 
will Industries throughout the Nation who 
have been in the forefront of this modern 
crusade for greater equality of opportunity 
for the handicapped. 

Since passage of Public Law 565, the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Amendments Act of 
1954, as amended in 1956, 48 Goodwill In- 
dustries in 23 States have received Federal 
funds totaling $855,193. In order to receive 
these funds under the grant expansion pro- 
gram, local Goodwill agencies with commu- 
nity support have poured an additional 
$432,000 into this program which has helped 
give a new dynamism and imagination to 
work for the handicapped. 

According to a report prepared by your 
national headquarters, the results have been 
dramatic and have proven that the effort was 
well worth the cost in time and talent. We 
in the Congress are sometimes accused of 
being overly concerned with statistics and 
with figures, but those of us who are respon- 
sible for saying yes“ or no“ to these new 
pieces of legislation as they come along. are 
always confirmed in our enthusiasm when we 
see such reports as yours, stating that be- 
tween September 1955 and September 1957 
the 48 Goodwill Industries receiving assist- 
ance grants showed an increase of 26 per- 
cent in the number of handicapped persons 
served, at a time when other Goodwill Indus- 
tries were increasing services by only 16 per- 
cent. 

Of course, we who live here in the Wash- 
ington area are all aware of the wonderful 
new Rehabilitation Center which Goodwill 
has built to better serve the area and the 
Nation under provisions of Public Law 565. 
Perhaps less generally known to this audi- 
ence is the establishment in other areas of 9 
sheltered workshops, 9 special projects to 
better serve the severely disabled (too long 
the forgotten people in this field), and the 
expansion of services by some 30 local Good- 
will Industries through acquisition of vitally 
needed equipment. I have summed up much 
of the progress in a single paragraph when 
I could have spoken for hours on what this 
means to people and to our country. 

However, dramatic as has been the prog- 
ress of the past, we must ever look to the 
future. In summary, I should like to quote 
from the last paragraph in the introduction 
of your Goodwill Industries of America re- 
port, for it best expresses my own reaction 
and that of my fellow colleagues on the Hill. 
Your report says in summary, “this is in- 
deed a magnificent example of Government 
and community cooperation working suc- 
cessfully to meet an ever-increasing chal- 
lenge to serve the Nation's handicapped.” 

But now to the future. On February 10 
of this year I had the great honor to intro- 
duce in the present Congress, H. R. 10608, 
a bill proposing the Rehabilitation Act of 
1958. As you know, we generally try to 
explain the purpose of legislation in the 
first paragraph of a bill. This particular, 
bill is 21 pages in length and the first para- 
graph reads as follows: 
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“To provide evaluation of rehabiltiation 
potentials and rehabilitation services to 
handicapped individuals who as a result 
thereof can achieve such ability of inde- 
pendent living as to dispense with or largely 
dispense with the need of an attendant at 
home, to assist in the establishment of pub- 
lic and private nonprofit workshops and re- 
habilitation facilities, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

I can almost hear my friends in the audi- 
ence whispering, “What a mouthful.” How- 
ever, the key words in this all-inclusive para- 
graph are those which trigger the three 
major sections of the bill, namely, inde- 
pendent living, workshops and rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and evaluation services. I'd 
like to share with you some comments and 
ideas on each of these sections because they 
have great meaning to Goodwill Industries 
and, in time, could well be as vital and 
meaningful for your local industries as have 
been certain sections of Public Law 565. 

First, I'd like to highlight the five findings 
of fact which serve as background material 
for those considering this legislation and for 
the State and local groups which must un- 
derstand and implement it. The Congress 
has found, through expert testimony and its 
own staff research that 

1. Many severely handicapped persons, in- 
cluding the mentally ill or retarded, and 
older persons, now ineligible for vocational 
Tehabilitation, as a result of independent 
living rehabilitation services can achieve 
such a degree of independence that insti- 
tutional care can be terminated, need for 
attendant’s care at home can be ended or 
substantially reduced and, in many In- 
stances, these individuals will be found to 
be capable of vocational rehabilitation and 
will become gainfully employed. 

2. Independent living rehabilitation serv- 
ices ends or minimizes the public and family 
burden, contributed to dignity and self- 
respect and is in the public interest. 

3. There is a grave shortage of rehabilita- 
tion facilities where independent living and 
vocational rehabilitation services are pro- 
vided the severely handicapped. 

4. There is a grave shortage of sheltered 
workshop facilities wherein work capacities of 
severely handicapped can be evaluated and 
developed, and can also be utilized in produc- 
tive work. 

5. Federal grants for the above facilities 
and services are required in the public inter- 
est asa n expansion of present grants 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

As you can see, the Congress hopes to do 
something and special for the 
severely handicapped and to do it as a rea- 
sonable extension of present services, under 
existing Federal-State programs and in a 
manner which will make it possible for local 
groups to undertake additional steps in this 
partnership of “Government and community 
cooperation.“ 

At the time H. R. 10608 was introduced, I 
said that States would be able, when the bill 
was enacted, to rehabilitate people te enable 
them to achieve a level of independent living 
so as to dispense with institutional care or 
attendant care at home. I feel that freeing 
such disabled people of their physical de- 
pendence on institutions or their families 
will not only contribute to their personal dig- 
nity and self-respect, but also sharply cut 
the high costs that many communities are 
encountering in taking care of their disabled. 

Independence has long been a hallmark of 
America, We were founded on a declaration 
of independence and we have grown and pros- 
pered and increased in world leadership as 
we maintained our own independence and 
helped assure our friends in the world com- 
munity of nations of their continued inde- 
pendence insofar as we were able. Shall we 
have two kinds of independence in our 
country—one for the able-bodied and another 
for the handicapped? I think not and for 
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this reason I am hopeful that the public will 
understand what this bill does and that the 
Congress will write a new declaration of inde- 
pendence for the handicapped in enacting 
this legislation. It has been many months 
on the drawing boards and has passed 
through the hands of many of the most dis- 
tinguished professionals in and out of Gov- 
ernment as we worked to perfect a document 
which can mean so much to so many. 

Our Founding Fathers were writing as 
much for 1958 as for 1776 when they said, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

There can be little life, liberty, or pur- 
suit of happiness for many Americans who 
today live under the bondage of severe disa- 
bility. It is our hope that through the 
independent living provisions of H. R. 10608 
we can help assure a greater equality and a 
greater enjoyment of those unalienable 
rights which belong to all Americans, in- 
cluding the severely disabled. 

The independent living rehabilitation 
services section would appropriate $10 mil- 
lion this fiscal year and $20 million next 
fiscal year so you can see that it is a pro- 
gram of substance and one which may pro- 
vide a major breakthrough in local serv- 
ices to the severely handicapped, a break- 
through I might say that cannot come too 
soon. 

Many public and private groups are now 
taking admitted long shots in providing re- 
habilitation services to severely handicapped 
persons, gambling that the end result will 
be competitive employment. This bill will 
lessen administrative pressures on those 
making decisions and enable findings to be 
made based more upon justice rather than 
possible employment. For who among us in 
work with and for the handicapped can't 
name person after person who, after being 
declared nonfeasible by competent author- 
ity on the basis of the best facts avallable, 
has confounded all the experts and gone for- 
ward with indomitable spirit and proved 
feasibility by actually going out and getting 
a job and making good at it? 

Medicine is not yet an exact science. 
Counseling is not yet, nor will it ever be, the 
final answer to inner motivations. The 
human spirit has yet to be measured exactly 
in individual cases, probably because there 
is a spark of Divinity in all of us and who 
can measure God at work in His creatures? 
So, we propose to make it possible to provide 
services to men and women to enable them 
to free themselves from institutions and 
from hourly dependence upon heroic family 
ministrations, while at the same time cut- 
ting local costs of institutions and freeing 
the dedicated families of all or part of the 
crippling burden of waiting hand and foot 
upon their loved ones for want of the mod- 
ern, almost miraculous, medicine of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Under the third title, “Workshops and 
Rehabilitation Facilities,” the bill provides 
10 million this year, 12% million next year 
and $15 million for the year ending June 
30, 1961. Like the other title, the bill pro- 
vides for additional sums as decided upon 
by other Congresses. 

As you know, the Hill-Burton bill which 
Was proven such a boon to our care for the 
crippled and disabled, is medically or hospi- 
tal-oriented. This title would be commu- 
nity-orilented and would emphasize voca- 
tion aspects rather than medical. Thus, it 
is a logical extension of Hill-Burton and 
would put on a permanent basis one of the 
lapsed provisions of Public Law 565 which 
made it possible to y finance some 
workshops and rehabilitation facilities. This 
construction section allows more elasticity 
to the States and makes it possible to pro- 
vide more communities with workshops sery- 
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ing the severely disabled. This particular 
section could be more helpful to Goodwill 
than that part of Public Law 565 which was 
previously mentioned, the grant expansion 
program, for you could obtain matching 
funds for expansion or development of work- 
shops. 

The last major title of the bill provides 
for rehabilitation evaluation services. This 
will be a Godsend to the handicapped and 
also a great timesaver to the community 
once it is tried and understood for it short 
cuts the agonizing trial of the handicapped 
from agency to ageney, from referral to re- 
ferrai each with its duplication of questions, 
forms, findings, and evaluations. It makes 
possible a central referral point where diag- 
nostic and other services are done but once, 
probably in greater detail for better results 
both to the client and the community agen- 
cies which are trying to serve him. We 
hope to speed up treatment through better 
referrals based on better findings at great 
sayings in professional time and talent and 
considerable lessening of the wearing and 
tearing process to the footsore and heart- 
weary handicapped person who trudges from 
referral to referral trying vainly to find 
where he is eligible, where he has rights, 
where he is nonfeasible and where he can 
get services. 

This provision also should be of real in- 
terest to Goodwill Industries across the Na- 
tion for you could expand your present vo- 
cational evaluation work for the severely 
disabled, and, as you know, many self-help 
clients are useful and valuable prospects 
for, your workshops or homebound pro- 
grams. In going into this program, you 
would be helping materially in raising the 
standards of present evaluation services in 
many areas, in saying local tax and contrib- 
uted money by making information avall- 
able to interested agencies without making 
them dig for it and by generally increasing 
the professional competence of all workers 
in this important fleld. 

In conclusion, I should like to compliment 
the Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries upon 
another year of magnificent service to the 
Washington area. I was fortunate to have 
an advance copy of your annual report and 
I was thrilled at your past year of progress, 


at your modern rehabilitation center, and at 


the promise of greater service when your new 
building is finished in time for this annual 
meeting next year. I am particularly struck 
by the quotation by Betsey Barton in your 
report where she says, “Freedom of spirit, 
freedom within * * * is the most important 
freedom of all.“ That certainly summarizes 
the feeling of the Congress as we devote our- 
selves to assuring a new birth of freedom 
for the severely handicapped. 

And, I would be remiss in the presence of 
officers and staff members of Goodwill In- 
dustries of America whose advice and coun- 
sel have been so generously given to the 
Congress and to me personally, if I did not 
also pay tribute here before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion to the splendid work done by 
Goodwill throughout the Nation as graphi- 
cally outlined in your recent 1957 report. I 
was particularly impressed to read that 18 
percent of the persons you helped in 1957 
were among the mentally and emotionally 
handicapped and more than 14 percent were 
aged and infirm. Here you have been true 
to your mission, a mission based upon com- 
passion and humanity and one for which 
you are to be publicly commended, 

As we work together, the Congress and the 
States and the public and private organiza- 
tions of this country, we shall help provide 
the handicapped of our Nation with a new 
birth of freedom, a new declaration of inde- 
pendence. And, in the concluding words of 
the Declaration of Independence, with 3 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence,” I ask that you who work with 
and for the handicapped so devotedly join 
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with Members of Congress in pledging to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
Sacred honor, that the handicapped of 

may truly enjoy life, Uberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


How Freedom Vanished by Vote of the 
People—A Study of History, Including 
Modern Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15,1958 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, some years 
ago I was in utter distress of mind to see 
dur own drifting, like the rest of the 
World, into our own variety of modern- 
day socialism and statism. Ours is, 
Without a doubt, one of the worst. 

I tried to get some relief by studying 

ry. I was somewhat relieved to find 
that the Greek and Roman world expe- 
rienced generally, long before and after 

es’ time, substantially what we are 
doing through today. 

So it appears that people do live 

ugh such times, even though it is 
Painful, 

It may be a relief and indeed, some 
Will even find humor in the fact that 
Mankind stumbles and makes mistakes 
like drunken men do over and over. To 
Some, drunken men are so alike that they 
are indeed funny. Just so, people are 
Cast into a series of spells by political 
leaders—who are able to deceive them by 
Outpromising each other—over and over 
again, 

Fortunately, there are a few interludes 
of freedom from these spells in history, 
They are known as periods of constitu- 
tional restraints which are imposed on 
the government by the people. 

The progress of mankind during such 
Periods is phenomenal and makes the 
Story worth telling. As Burke points out 

his English studies, these rare ex- 
amples in history show that the only 
genius for government people have lies 
almost wholly in constitutional proce- 
dures and not in the voting processes 
exercised by the people. 

A kind of revelation must be brought 
to the people of the nature of govern- 
Ment. By some process other than the 
Voting process—perhaps by handing 
down the tablets from the fiery moun- 

the eternal principle of right and 
of government must be proclaimed. Some 
President or some dictator or even some 
Constitutional convention may affirm 
these principles. 

The people, because of the eternal 
Jerities of the principle and the desire to 
live by moral law, find ways of assenting. 

Supreme court may affirm these 
eternal principles and thus a nation may 
launched for a period of time which 
Will be willing to be governed by moral 
and natural laws as programed by the 

Constitutional documents. 
Thus it was in my study entitled “How 
Vanished in the Ancient World 

by Popular Vote”: 
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How FREEDOM VANISHED IN THE ANCIENT 
Won By POPULAR Vorn 


(A study of how majority rule can be used 
to impose ruthless dictatorship from the 
earliest times to the Middle Ages, with an 
observation that the modern day forms of 
dictatorship (communism and socialism) 
are likewise Imposed by popular vote.) 

Interludes of freedom are short and far 
between. 

About 500 years before the birth of Christ, 
Athens—then the center of the world’s civili- 
zation—was rapidly falling into a severe 
depression. 

To combat it, Pericles started what would 
today be called a PWA program. His public 
works program staggered the imagination. 
He began with the building of a great tem- 
ple. called the Temple of Athena Nike. In 
9 years he constructed the Parthenon, then 
art galleries and still more public buildings. 
Dams were built with PWA money, some 
wholly unnecessary. Along with all this was 
his own variety of giveaway programs: pub- 
lic housing, licenses, privileges, loans and 
contracts—plunder to the faithful voters 
and members of his political party. He 
himself dipped into the public treasury too. 

All this made Pericles more and more pop- 
ular. The people elected him Chief Strate- 
gos, a title roughly comparable to that of 
President of the United States. They clected 
him to this office 15 times. In so doing 
they violated what one historian called the 
most sacred tradition in the Constitution— 
the rotation tradition that had rigedly been 
observed and which was considered a bul- 
wark against dictatorship. In fact, democ- 
racy under Pericles degenerated into liberty 
of the sovereign people to decide as Pericles 
thought best. And a majority approved. 

The big PWA program brought jobs to a 
lot of people. Here are some of them, listed 
by the historian, Plutarch (Pericles, 12): 
“Carpenters, sculptors, cobblesmiths, stone 
masons, dyers, moulders of gold, painters, 
embroiderers, engravers, merchants, sailors, 
wheelrights, wagoners, drivers, rope makers, 
flax workers, leather cutters, road makers 
and miners.” 

According to the pattern that has come 
down to this date, Pericles asked for and 
got from the people all power concentrated 
into his hands. He could even decide the 
issue of war or peace. In the end he chose 
war, as nearly all governments do in the 


pinch of trouble, threatened resistance by 


the people, unemployment, and especially 
fading popularity of the leader. Pericles 
went to war with Sparta. Most of the ex- 
perts now agree the disastrous Peloponnesian 
War was wholly unnecessary. Pericles 
thought it was. Sparta did not attack 
Greece, Greece—at the direction of Peri- 
cles—attacked Sparta. The Spartan king, 
Archidamus, did all in his power to prevent 
war. Neither he nor his countrymen wanted 
war. 

In fact, Archidamus put up with all sorts 
of insults from Pericles rather than go to 
war. He received ambassadors from Pericles 
who taunted Sparta about her shortcomings 
in the Persian wars. When that didn't work, 
Pericles “cut inland Greek states off from an 
outlet to the sea by closing the port of 
Piraeus which they (the Spartans) had used 
for many years.” He violated a 30-year peace 
pact by a belligerent act. Plutarch, the his- 
torian, said flatly that but for Pericles, the 
Spartan war could have been avoided. 

The real reason for Pericles’ decision to go 
to war was revealed in the plays of the great 
dramatist, Aristophanes, who said that since 
Pericles’ power and popularity were fading, 
he saw war as the only way to bolster both. 

But the gigantic PWA program of Pericles, 
and the war expenditures, “left the door 
open for one type of effective opposition,” 
That was to more to the people in 
the way of government money. 


Now take a look at the man who did that: 
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Cleon 


Cleon was a shoe salesman, Like Huey 
Long, who sold mineral oll, Cleon managed 
to get around among a lot of people. When 
Cleon wasn't peddling shoes, he was a cob- 
bler. He had a loud voice, was given to 
uncouth language. He decided maybe he 
could outpromise Pericles. So he went 
around promising the people better pay and 
shorter hours. The people began to listen to 
him. He offered more government spending 
than Pericles ever thought of. That they 
liked, too. 

By this time Athens was in the second 
year of the war with Sparta, and since the 
war was unpopular, the prestige of Pericles 
was slipping. Cleon had support both from 
the rabble and those who honestly thought 
the war was a mistake. Although Pericles 
had taken over most of the democratic forms, 
he hadn't yet conquered the courts. And 
Cleon successfully accused Pericles of mis- 
appropriating public funds, That was the 
end of Pericles, and Cleon took over. 

Cleon now had to make good. If he was 
going to keep up government spending, he 
had to get the money from somewhere. 
“Under his leadership,” says one historian, 
“Athens extorted every penny she could from 
the vassal states remaining to her. This 
fund, augmented by wholesale confiscations 
of the property of wealthy people, was dis- 
tributed as a dole to the people. For a 
short time the people realized higher doles 
and more leisure, but they were to discover 
that higher wages would not buy wealth 
that was not produced.” 

Cleon had no ethics. He looted the 
Athenian treasury without compunction. 
When it came time to submit the annual 
budget for a vote in the Ecclesia, he didn't 
submit it item by item, as Athens had once 
known in the days of democracy. He asked 
it de approved as a lump sum, Had debate 
been allowed, Cleon's thievery would have 
been exposed, 

Meanwhile, he put more and more people 
on the public payroll. A vast bureaucracy 
was developed. Long after the war with 
Sparta, thousands were still on the public 
payroll. Only a feeble democracy survived. 
Demosthenes describes it “as overrun with 
salaried paupers.” 

When at last, in the third century before 
Christ, Phillip of Macedon destroyed what 
was left of Greek democracy, he found—as 
he stood at the gates of the once proud cap- 
ital—"a hollow democracy in which the peo- 
ple were ground down by poverty and re- 
signed to a spiritless dependence on the state 
for their daily crusts of bread. The Athen- 
ians had long since ceased to take pride in 
the glory of Athens or any courageous in- 
terest in defending free government.” 

It was the rise of big government, with 
its one and only policy—government spend- 
ing—that ruined Athens. Today, as we lok 
on the ruins of the Parthenon, we should re- 
member that those who choose to ignore the 
mistakes of history are condemned to repeat 
them. 

Octavius 

The next outstanding world figure to use 
the giveaway programs to get the vote 
through the forms of freedom was the suc- 
cessor to Julius Caesar. He was the Caesar 
Augustus (Octavius) referred to in the New 
Testament as emperor of Rome when Jesus 
of Nazareth was born. Like Pericles and 
the rapacious Cleon, he believed in govern- 
ment spending on a big scale. That means 
big government management and control, 
which means in turn destruction of indi- 
vidual invention and freedom of choice. 

Julius Caesar himself, faced with economic 
crisis, had contrived to keep his popularity by 
a combination of (a) extraordinary political 
showmanship, and (b) a modest amount of 
government spending. Soon after he came 
into power in 49 B. C. he made free distri- 
butions of corn and oll and even money to the 
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populace and staged vast shows—wild beast 
hunts and gladiatorial contests—in every 
quarter of the city of Rome. 

Likewise he stirred the imagination of the 
people by grandiose schemes, such as divert- 
ing the course of the Tiber, cutting up the 
Campus Martius into building sites, building 
a huge theater, establishing large libraries, 
piercing the Isthmus of Corinth, building a 
gigantic road over the Apennines, and the 
codification of all existing law. 

But Caesar and his friends also conducted 
a wholesale pillage of public money under 
his eyes. In his climb to power he had not 
hesitated to bribe liberally. But before long 
he was running out of money. How was he 
to get more? He cast envious eyes on Parthia 
(Persia). Here were vast stores of all sorts 
of material wealth. If only he could con- 
quer it, Plainly, it was the only way out. 

So he set out to conquer Persia. Some of 
his rich friends, however, knew that if he 
came back with the plunder of Persia, he 
would be powerful enough also to plunder 
them. And Caesar was ambitious. So one 
of these friends (Brutus) assassinated him 
Just as he was to leave on the Persian cam- 
paign. 

No sooner was Caesar buried than the na- 
tion plunged into civil war, out of which 
emerged Octavius as the supreme leader. 
He had at his command a tremendous 
amount of war booty. War was the quickest 
way in ancient times of getting wealthy. 
Monopoly—by and with the consent of the 
dictator—was the second fastest way. 

Octavius was not only the richest man in 
the Roman state but he made himself richer 
after the murder of Caesar by confiscating 
the estates of his political enemies, Besides, 
in Egypt he had captured all the treasure of 
Cleopatra, then believed to be the biggest 
single fortune in the world. The redistribu- 
tion of wealth to his supporters and party 
members bought their votes in his time. 
These techniques that had been employed 
for 2,000 or 3,000 years before Karl Marx were 
simply modernized by him out of facts of 
history that were very old by his time. 

As chief consul, Octavius observed all the 
outward forms of a constitutional dictator- 
ship created with the consent of the people. 
He even continued the tradition of having 
two annually elected consuls, the other being 
his stooge. From 30 years before Christ to 
27 years after his birth, Octavius ruled Rome; 
but 3 years before Jesus of Nazareth began 
His ministry, he took over a new office con- 
ferred on him by the senate, called the 
principate. The senate also gave him the 
complimentary title of Augustus, by which 
he is known chiefly in history. In his new 
office he ceased to go through the forms 
of running for office each year. 

He was also elected by the senate pontifex 
maximus for life. That meant he was the 
chief priest of the Roman religion. Finally, 
he was voted the power to issue edicts, and 
so0—for the first time in Roman history—we 
have government by edict. 

By vote of the majority, he was also voted 
the power to convene the senate at his pleas- 
ure, to commend candidates for election to 
any post, to set aside the act of any magis- 
trate. 

Now, how did the citizens of Rome come 
to yield all these powers, in spite of the 
lessons of disaster following dictatorship? 
Did the people have any choice but to fol- 
low one dictator after another who could 
bump off the dictator before him, often by 
outpromising him? 

First of all, as Ferrero notes in his Great- 
ness and Decline of Rome (vol. IV, p. 163): 

“To secure his hold of Rome and of the 
republic without any display of force or 
undue influence, he patiently worked to at- 
tach every sociai class to the new govern- 
ment, and these bonds were forged of golden 
chains, delicate and almost invisible, but, 
nonetheless, strong. Augustus laid down one 
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of the easential principles for the future 
policy of the Empire—that expenditure 
should be wide and free at Rome and. directed 
to the profit of every class.” 

Says Willis J. Ballinger in By Vote of the 
People (p. 117): 

“Only a thoroughgoing reform of Roman 
capitalism, which would have been directed 
to releasing the productive powers of pri- 
vate business in the domestic market, could 
have made it possible for the Roman citizen 
to earn his living without being dependent 
on the state. * * * With a prodigal hand, he 
annulled all the state claims for back taxes 
* * * he paid the Roman municipalities for 
land seized from them in the civil war, dis- 
tributing among them probably 300 million 
sesterces in hard cash. To the plebians of 
Rome, that dangerous and disorderly rabble 
of more than 250,000 men, he distributed 400 
sesterces apiece. To his soldiers, who totaled 
some 250,000 men, he gave 1,000 sesterces 
apiece and, in addition, a plot of land.” 

While Octavius was playing Santa Claus in 
a big way, he further endeared himself to 
the voters by affirming his faith in Roman 
democracy. He even announced he had 
“handed over the republic to the control 
of the Senate and the people of Rome.” 

Now, he started a more ambitious public- 
works program than Julius Caesar ever 
dreamed of. He built roads and temples 
and public buildings on a vast scale. His 
personal fortune was so vast, derived from 
war booty and inheritance, that he could 
for a while delay the day when he had to 
increase taxes at Rome and on the barbarian 
tribes. But that day was tocome. So great 
was his government spending program that 
he created in process one of the most power- 
Tul political machines ever known in the 
history of the world. But he did this, using 
all the forms and trappings of democracy. 

All this government spending made him 
enormously popular. “The evidence,” says 
Ballinger, “is convincing that Octavius was 
deeply venerated by the people, and that the 
people on more than one occasion petitioned 
him to become dictator. Indeed, in one in- 
stance, the masses threatened to burn down 
the Roman Senate if it did not make Oc- 
tavius a dictator at once. * * The gradual 
absorption of power was done by vote of the 
people. All during the emerging dictator- 
ship, the Roman Assembly continued to ex- 
ercise its two basic functions—the election 
of magistrates which, of course, included the 
Princeps, and the ratification of all laws. 
The transference of power was ratified step 
by step by the Roman Assembly. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that, in the last an- 
alysis it was the Roman people who de- 
stroyed Roman democracy.” 

Thus under Octavius, Rome passes from 
the outward form of a republic to an empire 
and a long line of emperors. 

The last and final step was to make Oc- 
tavius’ dictatorial powers hereditary. Thus 
Tiberius, Octavius’ stepson, became his suc- 
cessor, The Roman Senate and Assembly 
voted to make Tiberius Princeps for life. 
That was the end of representative govern- 
ment in Rome, 

In fact, the truth is that “under a literal 
rain of jobs, the people surrendered their 
sovereignty. But when dictatorship became 
fully established, the picture changed. The 
necessity no longer existed to court the peo- 
ple. They no longer had any power to sur- 


render, Dictatorial government then 
changed its tune. It became thoroughly 
exploitive. The Roman people one day 


awoke to find that they no longer possessed 
civil rights and that their lives were at the 
mercy of the Emperor.“ 

After Octavius came the deluge—govern- 
ment interference with business, with the 
individual, with the expression of public 
opinion. Paul Louis in Ancient Rome at 
Work (p. 21) describes how the state inter- 
fered with the marketing of oil, the condi- 
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tions of carpentering, earthenware manufac- 
ture and of house paintings. So much 50, 
adds this historian, that “the masses of peo- 
ple, broken under tyrannical legislation and 
plunged into incurable misery, did not even 
dream of emancipation.” 

Diocletian 

Three hundred years after Octayius (284- 
305) came the Roman Emperor Diocletian, 
who outdid in state control anything his 
predecessors, both in the republic and em- 
pire. ever tried. 

He not only fixed prices and regulated 
wages. but persecuted Christians in the bar- 
gain. The reason he did the latter was that 
they were the only ones he couldn't con- 
trol. He wanted to revive the old Roman 
religion, and the church as an independent 
organization he looked upon as a menace to 
his authority. 

“Diocletian,” says Ballinger, “for all his 
purple toga and imperial dignity, sounds a 
good deal like the La Follettes and Bryans of 
our day. He excoriated the rich men of his 
era for stifling production and impoverishing 
the people as thoroughly as many liberal 
leaders of our Own democracy have done.” 

But what did Diocletian do? 

He decided that everything could be rem- 
edied, everything straightened out, if only 
he could fix wages and control prices. That 
would give a fair break to everybody. But 
how to do it? First, he must wipe out the 
last vestiges of local government. There was 
some iocal autonomy even under the empire. 
Clearly, that was bad. So he set to work to 
centralize all authority in Rome. 

He set up a huge bureaucracy, entirely de- 
pendent on—guess whom?—the emperor. 
He filled the ancient capital with thousands 
upon thousands of civil servants. Every- 
thing had to be decided from Rome, 

Like Octavius, he was enamoured of a 
public-works program. He adorned the city 
with numerous buildings, such as the Ther- 
mae, of which extensive remains are still 
standing. 1 

But Diocletian made himself famous —one 
of the few Roman emperors to be remem- 
bered—by his effort to control prices and fix 


wages. 

Never had the ancient world seen anything 
like it. 

It has gone down in history as the im- 
perial edict of 301 A. D. 

The punishment fixed for violating the 
price-fixing edict was—death. 

Pricefixing included cereals, wine, oll, 
meat, vegetables fruits, skins, leathers, furs, 
footgear, timber, carpets, and all clothing. 
There were maximum prices set in great de- 
tail for all these articles. 

Wages were also controlled, ranging all the 
way from the wages of laborers to the fees for 
lawyers and doctors. 

The effect of the price-fixing-wage-control 
edict was disastrous. Business was bound 
down in a maze of redtape. Trade came 
virtually to a standstill. The value of money 
was also rigidly controlled, adding to the 
confusion. 

So many violations were alleged that 
Diocletian himself pardoned or exonerated 
many; the tribunes (courts) were clogged; 
nobody could make any sense out of what 
was goingon. The price-fixing, wage-control 
attempt was limited to the eastern part of 
the empire. The law was on the books long 
after Diocletian died, but enforcement fell 
by the wayside, and finally fell into abey- 
ance. Technically, it was on the books of 
the empire at least down to 403 A. D., but 
long before that it was recognized as impos- 
sible to enforce. It was the last and most 
ambitious attempt in the ancient world to 
control wages and fix prices. Yet the effort 
was bound to fall, just as the empire itself 
centuries later was bound to fall, not only 
from external assault but internal decay, 
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Cosmo, dictator of Florence (1434-64 A. D.) 


Now we come to the most interesting story 
Of all, No people in the history of the world 
loved freedom more than the people of Flor- 
ence, an independent state on the Italian 
peningula. They did not have a democracy, 
as we know it, nor even representative gov- 
ernment. But they did love freedom, and 
they went to extraordinary lengths to safe- 
guard it—but even Florence was taken in by 
a dictator who beguiled them with govern- 

ment spending—and the end, as usual, was 
ruin, 

In fact, Cosmo founded a dictatorship 
Which lasted 300 years, Yet the citizens of 
Plorence thought they had done everything 
Possible to prevent A dictator from rising. 

Florence in the 13th century had a popu- 
lation of about 90,000, but only 4,000 or 
4,500 could hold office. They included the 
merchants, learned lawyers, and great artists. 
Within this small circle was an intense love 
ot political liberty and an ever-present dread 
of despotism. Now this small group ap- 
peared to have one purpose in common; that 
Was to prevent the rise of a dictator. 

To achieve this purpose, they wrote extra- 
Cautious provisions into the constitution. 
Let us see how the constitution came about. 

In the 11th century Florence was little 
More than a town in northern Italy. A 
feudal nobility owned most of the land. 
Gradualiy, however. the city of Florence ex- 
Panded rapidly in 3 centuries, and the mer- 
chants—getting together in 7 guilds—wrested 
Political power in the realm from the nobles, 
30 that by the 13th century, the Florentine 
Constitution was an extraordinary instru- 
ment of freedom. 

By the 14th century, the people—that is, 
very male resident—had the right to approve 
Or reject any change in the constitution. 
This did not mean that everybody could hold 
Office in the state. They couldn't as these 
honors were limited to the merchants and the 
Professions. 

Whenever a change in the constitution 
Was proposed, the government had to sum- 
mon a gathering of the whole male resident 
Population of Florence. Whatever change 
Was proposed was to be carried out by 4 
Specially appointed commission. And the 
question would be put to the people whether 
SUch a commission should be appointed. 

Thomas A. Troliope in his History of the 
Commonwealth of Florence (vol. 2) describes 
the Florentine Constitution and how jeal- 
Ously the merchants and professional class 
guarded the freedom of the people—for a 
while. 

Instead of having a chief executive or pres- 
ident, they feared the centralization of power 
in one man, so the executive office or signory 
was composed of 36 members, with a presid- 
ing chairman called the gonfalonier, 

Instead of having 1 attorney general, they 
had 12 attorneys, schooled in constitutional 

W. 

To avold having a legislature that might be 
Pliant to the will of the executive office, even 
though the latter was composed of 36 mem- 
bers, the legislative power was split into 
three houses. Further to prevent the rise of 
® dictator, the constitution provided that all 
of the above-named officials were to rotate in 
Office every 2 months. 

But the Florentines carried their caution 
further: 

Because they thought the commander in 
chief of the Florentine Army might become a 
Military hero and thus become a dictator, 
they provided by law that he must be a 
foreigner, chosen annually, and thus not 
eligible for any civil office. Likewise, they 
Provided that the chief of police and the 
Minister of justice must be foreigners, ap- 
Pointed in a similar manner. 

Finally, to prevent the rise of a political 

e, the Florentine Constitution pro- 
vided that officeholders (drawn from the spe- 
cial group hitherto mentioned) must be 
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selected by lot. Thus, “the names of all 
citizens eligible for office were put into borse 
or purses, Citizens so eligible were business 
proprietors who were not in arrears in ther 
taxes.” 

The historian, Trollope (vol..2, p. 179) goes 
on to say: 

No people under heaven ever had so much 
faith in the virtue of haphazard * * * the 
names of all citizens should be put and 
drawn by chance for all offices of trust and 
power * for how else can we prevent our 
rulers from getting to be greater than we? 

If we appoint the most able, his very ability 
will help him to put the yoke on our necks 
* * * we will trust no man. * * Then, at 
all events, I am as likely to be king as you. 
And in order that every dog may have his day, 
and we may be all kings in our turn, we will 
reduce the term of office to 2 months. There 
surely can be no danger of a man making 
himself great in that time.” 

Now one would think, on the face of this, 
that it would have been impossible for a din- 
tator to have arisen in Florence. The people 
had written extraordinary precautions into 
law against the possibility. But they reck- 
oned without the cleverness and the govern- 
ment spending ideas of one Cosmo di Medici. 

Cosmo—the people called him that—in- 
herited, like Octavius in Rome, a great for- 
tune. His father, Giovanni di Medici, bad 
been one of Florence's richest bankers at a 
time when Florence was the banking center, 
or financial capital, of the world, The Flor- 
entine bankers In the 13th century loaned 
money even to the kings of Engiand and cf 
France. At this time Pilorence had 120 
banking firms, each with branch offices all 
over Europe. 

Cosmo’s father had made the family 
name revered among most Florentines by 
leading a reform in the tax system, whereby 
the rich paid their fair share of taxes. On 
the death of his father, Cosmo fell heir to 
the leadership of the liberal party. There 
was the counterpart of the liberal and con- 
servative party running ail through this 
history. 

There was a great difference between 
Cosmo and his father, however. Cosmo was 
ambitious. He saw dreams of- personal 
power. To get it he remained in the back- 
ground. Like Boss E. H. Crump of Memphis, 
he held no political office—for a while. In- 
stead, he went around quietly paying up the 
tax arrears of citizens qualified to hold office. 
Next there were rumors that the borse or 
purse, from which officeholders were selected 
by lot, had been tampered with. The right 
names seemed to be coming up all the time. 
In fact, a blind beggar by the name of Bene- 
detto “made himself rich by predicting what 
names would come out of the borse when a 
new signory was drawn.” : 

In addition, Cosmo—still keeping in the 
background—lent money to influential men. 
It was not long before every important citi- 
zen in the commonwealth was indebted to 
him. His behind-the-scenes power got to 
great that the signory, not yet under his 
control, ordered him into exile. 

Yet this did not face Cosmo. Even from 
exile he continued to dictate things. Within 
n year, however, a new signory, favorable to 
him, came into power and he was brought 
back into the city as a hero. The deft way 
he had manipulated “the selection by lot” of 
the signory now paid off. The members bent 
to his will. They summoned a parlamento of 
the people, and it granted him dictatorial 
power for 5 years! 

Never had Florence seen anything like it. 
He had seduced the processes of free govern- 
ment by his money bags, and now he started 
on a spree of government spending. 

He started what today would be called a 
WPA and PWA. He ventured on a gigantic 
public hearings and even churches. a 

He established his dictatorship in Florence 
in 1434, For 30 years he ruied with a des- 
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potic hand—eo cruel that many murders 

were committed by his henchmen and no 

man was brought to justice for them. 

The technical name of the Signory had 
been the Priors of Signory. He changed the 
name to Priors of Liberty. Why? Machis- 
velli amused all of Europe by explaining: 
“He did this so that the people might at 
least preserve the name of the thing they 
had lost.” 

Gradually, government spending increased, 
instead of lessened, and Florence sank from 
the foremost republic in the world to a tax- 
ridden tyranny. The people were abandoned 
to their poverty, the slums of Florence be- 
came models of filth and disease. For 300 
years the dictatorship, initiated by Cosmo, 
continued until fell before the inyading 
armies of a united Italy. 

Significantly, however, Cosmo acquired 
his dictatorship by majority vote, and until 
he had firmly intrenched himself he ap- 
peased the masses by government spending 
until the people were finally reduced to in- 
credible poverty. Yet never before had so 
many safeguards been thrown around re- 
publican government, all to no avail in the 
face of an ambitious man, greedy for power 
with his supporters and beneficiaries corrupt- 
ing the voters by taking from those having 
the fewer votes and giving the proceeds to 
those with the greater number of votes. 

We now move toward communism by ma- 
jority vote, while observing all the forms of 
democracy. 

A STUDY OF KARL MARX'S COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 
AND THE EXTENT OF ITS TRANSLATION INTO 
FACT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The Communist Manifesto was published 

in 1848. It is the official creed of the Com- 

munist Party. In 1948 the 100th An- 
niversary edition of this book was pub- 
lished. The following are the major 
goals in the modern giveaway programs al- 
ready tested in history as sure to work and 
get the vote of a majority of the people, as 
set out in the official Communist Manifesto 
(pp. 32, 33, 34). We are all quite familiar 
with them. Most of the countries of the 
world have adopted the concepts, including 
the United States. It has adopted the prin- 
ciple of Marx but in some cases stopped short 
of Marx's total consummation of his goals. 

Having adopted the principles, how can we 

stop or reverse the course? 

1. Abolition of property in land and ap- 
plication of all rents of land to public pur- 


poses. 

How far has this happened in the United 
States of America? 

To get an understanding of the answer, 
we must look at the traditional land policy 
of the Government. As Admiral Ben Moreell 
has pointed out, the early American policy 
was to get this land into the hands of pri- 
vate owners as quickly as possible. Some- 
times it was given away, but always the idea 
was to get it into the hands of private own- 
ers, whether it be a railroad, a college, an 
individual homesteader, or others. 

Now, however, the reverse is true. More 
and more land is being taken, for public 
purposes. So what has happened? One- 
fourth of all the land now in the confines 
of the continental United States is owned by 
the Federal Government. 

Thus, the Federal Government owns 85 
percent of Nevada, 71 percent of Utah, and 
69 percent of Arizona. There isn't much 
land left to acquire west of the Mississippi 
and the trend Is steadily upward. 

2. A heavy, progressive or graduated in- 
come tax, 

In this, our beloved country has out- 
Marxed Marx. 

In 1894 a revenue bill was passed by Con- 
gress which provided for a graduated income 
tax (act of August 27, 1894). 

The law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court on April 8, 1895 (Pollock 
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v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co.). It was held 
invalid on the ground that the law imposed 
direct taxes, not apportioned among the 
States as required by the Constitution. 

On February 25, 1913, the 16th amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted authorizing 
the imposition of income taxes without ap- 
portionment among the several States. 

The tax, says Moreell, “was described by 
its proponents as a modest levy, with a nor- 
mal rate of 1 percent on personal income up 
to $20,000, a surtax to a maximum of 6 per- 
cent of $500,000, and a flat corporate tax rate 
of 1 percent. The sole purpose, they said, 
was to produce revenue. When a Senator 
protested that the normal rate might some 
day rise to the confiscatory level of 10 per- 
cent, he was shouted down in derision.” 

Instead of 10 percent, the personal tax has 
risen to more than 90 percent in the high- 
est brackets. The tax acts as a powerful 
brake on private capital, this making it eas- 
jer for the Government to step in with pub- 
lic capital, 


Take a specific illustration in line with: 


the Marxian ideal of wrestling, by degree, all 
capital from the owners of private property. 
In 1951, says Moreell, “the total of the in- 
come-tax payments to the Federal Goyern- 
men by the largest company in each of the 
twenty largest industries was three times 
the total amount that was paid of the owners 
of the businesses. That is, for every dollar 
set aside for Federal taxes and dividends by 
these companies, 75 cents went to the 
eral Government and 25 cents to the stock- 
holders.” 
3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 
Not only has the inheritance tax taken as 
high as 75 percent of the grants in the high- 
est brackets, but to this has been added the 
gift tax, something Marx never thought of. 
{| When one of the Du Ponts died recently, 
leaving an estate of $75 million, a total of 
75 percent of this was paid out to the Fed- 
eral Government in inheritance taxes. This, 
too, is moving in the direction of the Marx- 
lan goal “to wrest, by degrees, all capital 
from the bourgeoisie.” 
To quote Moreell: “You may condone this 
action, saying ‘Oh, well, there is plenty left,’ 
but I speak here of a basic moral principle, 
the right to retain property.” 

4. Confiscation of the property of all eml- 
grants and rebels. 
American citizens of Japanese parents, 
who were suspected of possibly becoming 
rebels, were deprived of their property dur- 
ing World War II. When the war was over 
the Government compensated them for it 
at a fraction of what it was worth. 
38. Centralization of credit in the hands 
of the State, by means of a national bank 
with State capital and an exclusive mo- 
nopoly. 
Already proposals are before the Congress, 
with the support of the New Dealers and 
Fair Dealers, to buy stock of the Federal 
Reserve bank and place title in the Gov- 
ernment. Then all new Government money 
requirements, including those for retiring 
outstanding bond issues, would be met by 
delivering non-interest-bearing bonds to 
the banks, which “would establish corre- 
sponding credits on their books.” Better 
than that: the United States variety of so- 
cialism issues interest-bearing Government 
bonds at 3 percent tax-exempt. For example, 
3 percent public housing bonds in the hands 
of those in the 80 to 90 percent tax bracket 
is better for them than investments in 13 
percent dividend stock. Thus public owner- 
ship thrives—private investment dies. Lenin 
sald the surest way to destroy the capitalis- 
tic system is to destroy its currency. Gov- 
ernment control of credit and interest rates 
is a movement in exactly the direction Marx 
bad in mind, 
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6. Centralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the hands of 
the State. 

Both the FCC and ICC have made a start 
in this direction. The railroads, for ex- 
ample, are not only sometimes taken over by 
the Government, but they are so strictly 
controlled they cannot, with propriety, be 
pointed to as examples of private ownership 
and operation. Add to this situation the 
heavy Federal subsidies to steamship lines, 
airlines, airports, bridges, etc., and we have 
the beginning of overall controls. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the State, the bring- 
ing into cultivation of waste lands, and the 
improvement of the soil generally in accord- 
ance with a common plan. 

Here we have a record of many manufac- 
turing plants owned outright by the Federal 
Government. Then there is the entry of the 
Federal Government into the ownership and 
operation of electric powerplants. Federal 
ownership in this field (of plants already in 
operation) has reached 10.7 percent of the 
total, and by the end of 1955 it will be 15.4 
percent. If State and local plants are added, 
the total is 23.8 percent. 

In another field—synthetic rubber—in the 
first 6 months of 1952, Government-owned 
Plants produced 62.3 percent of the Na- 
tion's consumption of new rubber. 

8. Equal liability of all to labor. Estab- 
lishment of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture. 

This one plank has not gained wide ac- 
ceptance here, despite memories of the 
Works Progress Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Yet the 
American Communist Party in 1921 advo- 
cated the closed shop as essential to the 
creation of a Red America. 

Nor should the Temporary Industrial Dis- 
putes Settlement Act of May 26, 1946, rec- 
ommended by President Truman, be for- 
gotten. This empowered the President to 
draft workers and management into the 


Army. The House of Representatives, by 
«overwhelming majority vote and under sus- 


pension of the rules, voted it 306 to 13. In 
the Senate, Senator Taft led the fight to 
eliminate the draft provisions, and was suc- 
cessful; the bill then was passed and died in 
conference. Said Taft at the time: “I wish 
to say that it seems to me that section 7 
goes further toward Hitlerism, Stalinism and 
totalitarian government than any provision 
I have ever seen proposed in any measure.” 

9. Government planning in agriculture 
and industry. 

We appear to have accepted the funda- 
Mentals of this plank. Proposals are now 
under consideration to force the decentrali- 
gation of industry under the emergency 
powers of the Defense Production Act. Like- 
wise we have the example of the Truman- 
sponsored Brannan plan, “a scheme to lock 
a large segment of agricultural production 
in the vise of bureaucratic controls.” 
Rent, wage, and price control are commonly 
accepted policy. 

10. Government-controlled schools. 

The president of Harvard University re- 
cently advocated the abolition of all pri- 
vately operated grade and secondary schools. 
In a recent ,Columbia University study, 
James Earle Russell reported: “The Federal 
Government in a typical year (1947) spent 
$500 million of the $1 billion it cost the 
colleges to operate—or 50 cents of every dol- 
lar.” The report shows higher education has 
become a major concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The Supreme Court has already 
laid down the principle: “It is hardly lack 
of due process for the Government to regu- 
late that which it subsidizes." How far off 
is regulation? 

Observes Ben Moreell of these 10 planks: 

“We cannot imprison or shoot an’ idea. 
We can only study it and try to understand 
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it. If the ideas we sponsor—knowingly oF 
unknowingly—are Communist ideas, democ- 
racy will be of little help. It is just as much 
a Communist idea if the majority impose it 
upon a minority * * as if it is done in the 
name of dictatorship.” 

Martin Van Buren (1837-41) 


Like a breath of fresh air in a smoke-filled 
room was the philosophy expressed in the 
message of Martin Van Buren to Congress on 
September 7, 1837. ~ 

It came at the height of the first great 
depression to hit the United States. In it 
President Van Buren turned down sugges- 
tions, emanating from both parties, that he 
take the lead in a program of Government 
spending. Said the President to Congress: 

“All communities are apt to look to the 
Government too much. Even in our country, 
where its power and duties are strictly lim- 
ited, we are prone to do so—especially at pe- 
riods of sudden distress and embarrassment. 
But this ought not to be. 

“The framers of our Constitution, and the 
people who approved it with calm and saga- 
cious deliberation, acted at the time on a 
sound principle. They wisely suggested that 
the less Government interferes with private 
pursuits the better for general prosper- 
ity. n 

It is not the Government's legitimate ob- 
ject to make men rich or to repair, by 
grants of money or legislation, losses not 
incurred in the public service. This would 
de substantially the use of the property of 
some for the benefit of others.” 

This philosophy, expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, raised a storm of 
objection in Congress, in both Houses, but 
the President stood his ground. 

Daniel Webster professed to be shocked. 
Said Webster, addressing the Senate, “I 
confess this declaration [of the President] is 
to me quite astounding. And I cannot think 
but that—when it comes to be considered 
it will be a shock to the country. This 
avowed disregard for the public distress on 
the ground of alleged want of power; this 
exclusive concern for the interest of Govern- 
ment and revenuile—now for the first time 
drawn—between the interest of the Govern- 
ment and the people, must surely be regarded 
as commencing a new era In our politics.” 

The press echoed with Webster's denuncia- 
tion, but suddenly support came to the Presi- 
dent from a strange quarter. John C. Cal- 
houn and his followers had all but with- 
drawn from the Democratic Party, Now, al- 
most overnight, they returned. And Cal- 
houn himself, although ill and hardly able 
to stand, took the floor of the Senate and 
alined himself squarely on the side of the 
President of the United States. Said 
Calhoun: 

“I dread the doctor more than the disease 
itself. * * * I rely more on the growing 
crops, on the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the 
South, than all the projects and devices of 
the politicians. * * * We have arrived at a 
remarkable era in our history. The days of 
legislative and executive encroachment * * * 
and extravagant expenditures are past for 
the present. We are about to make a fresh 
start. I move off under the States-rights 
banner, and go in the direction in which I 
have long been so long moving.“ 

A revolt against Van Buren's policy broke 
out in his own party, however, led by Na- 
thaniel Talmadge, of New York, and William 
C. Rives, of Virginia. Nevertheless, the 
President was able to muster enough sup- 
port, including Calhoun and his followers, 
to avert upset of his leadership. 

And so we conclude, that where the Con- 
stitution has been torn down, the first step 18 
to repair and reassert It. The way to do it is 
clear. Who will do it? 
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Retired President Judge W. Alfred Valen- 
tine of Wilkes-Barre Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF _ PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

JURIsts CITE VALENTINE AS INDIVIDUAL, JUDGE 

Judges and lawyers from Luzerne County 
and throughout the State gathered last night 
at Hotel Sterling to honor retired president 
Judge W. Alfred Valentine at the annual din- 
ner of Wilkes-Barre Law and Library Associa- 
tion, An estimated 250 persons turned out to 
Pay tribute to Judge Valentine, who recently 
retired after 29 years on the county bench, 

Keynoting the testimonial event was Presi- 
dent Judge John J. Aponick, who spoke on 
behalf of the court of common pleas. Out- 
lining Judge Valentine's long career of serv- 
ice, Judge Aponick stated the retired judge 
“has made an indelible impression on the 
judicial history of our county.” 

Quoting Greek philosophy, Judge Aponick 
Called attention to the four qualities a judge 
should possess as set forth by Socrates: “to 
hear courteously, to answer wisely, to con- 
Sider soberly, and to decide impartially.” 
Claiming he would add dignity as the fifth, 
the speaker said: “Judge Valentine possesses 
all of those five qualities to a high degree.” 

~. From the time he walked into the court- 
room and ascended the bench, there was an 
atmosphere of quiet dignity pervading the 
courtroom,” Judge Aponick said. “All of 
those present had an instinetive feeling that 
here justice would be dispensed with kind- 
hess and impartiality,” he added. 

Terming Judge Valentine “a guiding force 
And an able adviser to the court en banc ever 
Since he became president judge,” the speaker 
declared: During his 16 years as president 
Judge, the spirit of good will and cooperation 
among the members of the court has never 
been greater,” 

“He loved the law for itself—not as a 
Means of livelihood,” Judge Aponick main- 
tained, adding that it was his very life." 

Lauding Judge Valentine for “his infinite 
Capacity for hard work“ and his remarkable 
memory,” Judge Aponick called attention to 
the fact that for long periods of time Judge 
Valentine performed the major portion of 
the work of the entire court. Citing the re- 
tiring judge's term in juvenile court, the 
Speaker said: No one can ever know how 
many boys and girls he has saved from a life 
ot crime by his wisdom and insight into 
Character.” He continued: “Only Almighty 
God knows all of the tremendous good he 
has done in guiding the wayward youth of 
this county into the paths of right." 

2 ‘Pointing out that Judge Valentine will be 
gravely missed and his place will not be 

easily filled,” Judge Aponick said: “Despite 
the reputation. he has gained throughout the 
State as an able and conscientious judge, he 
has remained the same humble and unas- 
suming person he always was.” 

“Looking back on Judge Valentine’s career 
and my long association with him brings to 
mind the legend of Abou ben Adhem who 
received a visit from an angel who was writ- 
ing in a book of gold,” Judge Aponick said, 
adding, Ben Ahdem asked the angel what 
he wrote, and the angel replied: ‘The names 
Of those who love the Lord,’ Ben Adhem 
asked if his was one and the angel replied in 
the negative. Then Ben Adhem said: ‘Write 
me down as one who loves his fellow men.’ 
The next night the angel returned and dis- 
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played the names on the page, and Ben Ad- 
hem's name led all the rest. 

“I believe we can draw a parallel to that in 
the career of Judge Valentine,” the speaker 
stated. His only aim was to be able to say: 
“I have done my work, I have dispensed jus- 
tice as I saw it, and I have tried to do the 
best I know how to my fellow men.“ 

Judge Aponick concluded: “So when the 
book is finally closed and the great judges of 
Pennsylvania are set forth on the golden 
pages for all mankind to see, we may expect 
that, like Ben Adhem, lo, his name will lead 
all the rest,” 

Speaking for the superior court was Presi- 
dent Judge Chester H. Rhodes, who praised 
Judge Valentine as an individual devoted to 
serving the people of this Commonwealth” 
and as a judge who has carefully adhered to 
the role of judicial impartiality. 

“He has set an outstanding example in the 
impartial administration of justice and has 
displayed great judicial ability in his work,” 
Judge Rhodes said. 

Following the speakers, Attorney J. Thir- 
wall Griffith, president ot the association, 
presented a portable television set to Judge 
Valentine, 

Toastmaster of the affair was Attorney 
Joseph L. O'Donnell, Attorney John L. Me- 
Donald was chairman of the dinner event. 
Invocation was given by Rev. Jule Ayers, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church. Bene- 
diction was given by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis 
A. Costello, of St. Mary's Church, Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Senator Smathers and Inter-American 


Economic Solidarity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate to two editorials 
appearing in the Americas Daily for 
February 25 and February 28 concerning 
a speech made by my colleague and a 
Member of the United States Senate, the 
Honorable GEORGE A. SMATHERS, on in- 
ter-American affairs. At this crucial 
time in our history when it is so im- 
portant that we in the United States 
promote a better understanding between 
our Government and the Latin American 
countries, I think Senator SMATHERS' 
speech merits serious consideration and 
study. The editorials are as follows: 
From the Americas Daily, Miami Springs, 

Fla. of February 25, 1958 
A SPEECH BY SENATOR SMATHERS 

On February 17, 1958, GEORGE SMATHERS, 
the Senator from Florida, gave in the Sen- 
ate a speech of historical importance which 
will establish an era in inter-American rela- 
tions. He talked about the position of the 
United States concerning the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Senator SMATHERS Jamented that, perhaps 
because of the proximity of neighbors, world 
and historical perspective are not given the 
problems of a region that already bas a 
population of 183 million, compared with 172 
million of the United States—a population 
which, by the end of the century, will have 
reached 500 million. The American Repub- 


lics, just beginning to grow, have the great- _ 
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est wealth in the world and, as in any 
growing process, it is during adolescence 
that support and help are required. Even 
during this growing up period, a country 
like Venezuela, for example, is her biggest 
customer in Latin America, and one of the 
leading in the world, followed by Mexico, 
Brazil, and others, Latin America absorbs 
33 percent of the total United States ex- 
ports; but, nevertheless, when it comes to 
aid, it seems there is scantiness because she 
is considered safe. While millions are scat- 
tered in other parts of the world, and the 
Senator does not object but rather ap- 
plauds that ald, no steps are taken for a 
guaranteed trade between the Americas, with 
price stabilization, with enough investments, 
of private and public capital, with assur- 
ances that no restrictions or limitations will 
be set on the entry, of raw materials into 
the United States. He recalls that Latin 
American dependency on the United States 
market is enormous: Colombia, Mexico and 
Cuba sell two-thirds of their total exports to 
this country; whereas Peru’s exports of lead 
and zinc to the United States represent 31 
percent of her total foreign sales. Venezu- 
ela’s oll, much attacked for its importation 
into the United States and representing 90 
percent of total Venezuelan exports, is a pro- 
duct which In peacetime complements and, 
in times of emergency, history has demon- 
strated, Venezuela is the only foreign source 
there is from which to obtain this fuel. Is 


the United States, the Senator asks, buying 


just to buy? No, because each dollar paid 
for raw materials and other goods from 
Latin America returns to the United States 
to purchase articles manufactured through- 
out the length and breadth of each and 
every one of the States of the Union. 

Senator SmMaTHERS, with the vision of a 
statesman, declares that “the solution of the 
economic problems of Latin America rests 
on more loans, a stable trade policy, and in- 
ducements to American private enterprise 
to invest in these countries on an increas- 
ingly larger scale.” And then, he adds, “In- 
ter-American economic problems have been 
explored to death in the last 5 years. But 
the United States has yet to come up with 
a bold plan to make the Hemisphere a real 
stronghold of the free world. Although we 
do not have a plan, we reject virtually all 
proposals made by Latin America for effec- 
tive cooperation in inter-American affairs. 
I would agree that not all their proposals 
would be completely practical for us, but the 
point is—we are not coming up with any 
good alternatives.” 

Heretofore, the most favorable step taken 
has been the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, enacted in 1934 and now 4 point of na- 
tional policy; however, as we stated in 4 re- 
cent editorial, that act has never been in as 
much danger of perishing as it is now. It 
is not enough, although it is commendable 
by all means. Something permanent is re- 
quired—that will prevent the Latin Ameri- 
cans from believing that, in economic af- 
fairs, they depend on the anguish of the 
United States: In times of emergency, in 
times of uneasiness, to buy everything, to 
induce them to change crops, paying re- 
warding prices, to intensify production of 
certain raw materials for which there will 
be no market when peace comes. Such a 
policy only results in that, in some coun- 
tries, defensive measures now being taken 
appear as hostile to American trade. 

What the Latin Americans require, in the 
words of Senator SMATHERS, is to be assured 
of stable, consistent trade policies with the 
United States so they can plan for the 
years ahead without fear that our doors 
will be opened wide one moment, then sum- 
marily closed next. A swinging-door policy 
will do us no good in Latin America. We 
need long-range, consistent trade policies 
upon which we can all rely.” 
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[From the Americas Dally, Mami Springs, 
Fla, of February 28, 1958] 
SENATOR SMATHERS AND INTER-AMERICAN 
Economic SOLIDARITY 

Recently we commented on the brilliant 
speech of Senator SMATHERS, & piece of ors- 
tory that, undoubtedly, will have reper- 
cussions in inter-American relations. To- 
day, we wnat to point out another aspect 
of that speech, which will place it among 
the historic speeches made in the Senate of 
the United States. 

Senator SmarTHERS stated: “Most of us have 

a shallow understanding of the civilization 
that lies to the south. In reality, Latin 
America consists of a group of states firmly 
devoted to principles that the United States 
seeks to uphold, Down through the years 
they have struggled valiantly to promote 
democratic principles.” An honest state- 
ment, worthy of being taken into consid- 
eration; because perhaps the enormity and 
the universality of this country, causes that 
in some instances its glance be limited to 
domestic affairs; and when some outside 
phenomenon does not agree with the habits 
he has had from childhood, the average 
American necessarily becomes confused and 
does not understand that in other areas 
there is a different way of reacting to life. 
Evolution, education, and economic im- 
provement through the industrialization 
process now making headway in Latin 
America, will cause the principles of formal 
democracy to be strengthened in some na- 
tions, since there is in all nations a deep 
sense of human democracy. 
« In effect, it is through the creation of an 
economically healthy middie class, through 
improved living conditions for the people, 
and through solidarity in economic affairs 
throughout the hemisphere, that some na- 
tions which have not yet reached the devel- 
opment goal we all desire, will reach that 
level which will permit economic and polit- 
ical stability. In this respect, Senator 
Smatuers makes it very clear, the United 
States has an enormous responsibility, which 
is that of saving our own continent from 
the danger of economic penetration by in- 
ternational communism—which penetration 
, would mean an advance in their world domi- 
nation and an attack against the United 
States. About this, Senator SMATHERS said: 
Herein lies the danger. Our mutual 
enemies, the Communists, selzed upon the 
fierce longing of our neighbors for more 
rapid fulfillment of their aspirations. With 
deceptive promises, the Communists are 
seeking to infiltrate Latin America both 
economically and politically.” And, as an 
admonition for the future, he adds: “It is 
self-defeating for the United States to be 
exerting itself economically and financially 
toward other more distant areas of the world 
if at the same time we do not render the 
type of assistance needed and asked for by 
our neighbors in our own hemisphere. We 
cannot say that we need not help Latin 
America because Europe, the Middle East, 
and the Far East are the immediate danger 
areas in the cold war. The fact is that any 
Soviet penetration in Latin America could 
do us incalculable harm.” 

Political solidarity within the inter-Amer- 
ican system having been achieved, the job 
should be crowned with continental economic 
solidarity. Blessed be America which has 
the Organization of American States which 
has made possible a peaceful coexistence 
among the States in a climate of respect, 
understanding, and mutual aid in political 
affairs. However, the moment has arrived 
for that political solidarity to be completed 
with an economic solidarity, as is contained 
in the spirit of Senator SMATHERS speech. 

If in the previous century, Henry Clay, in 
the Senate of the United States, took it upon 
himself to have the United States recognize 
the political independence of the Hispanic- 
American nations in their fight for freedom, 
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on February 17, 1958, GEORGE SMATHERS 
asked that this be complemented by the 
proclamation of economic solidarity in the. 
Western Hemisphere. 


Infighting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Army Times of March 8, 1958: 

INFIGHTING 

Assistant Navy Secretary for Air Garrison 
Norton told a congressional hearing recently 
that the Army's Jupiter-C missile, which 
put the Explorer satellite into orbit, was 
“very, very expensive and rather inefficient.” 
Well, let's see: 

As this was written, the Navy's Vanguard 
project had yet to get off the firing pad at 
Cape Canaveral. (Oh, it chugged skyward 
2 feet one time before toppling, and again 
it got up to several hundred feet before 
breaking in two.) Yet the schedule, which 
looks more optimistic every day, calls for 
Vanguard eventually to put six 20-inch 
spheres into orbit. 

If Vanguard ever fulfills itself, those little 
moons will have cost you taxpayers $18.3 
million each. And what you'll have at the 
end will be strictly magnolia (to quote the 
old song), for there is no practical use for 
the Vanguard missile as a weapon; it is too 
fantastically complex. 

The other side of the coin: Jupiter-C was 
bullt and paid for as a tool in the develop- 
ment of the intermediate range ballistic 
missile, Jupiter. For similar purposes in 
developing the Thor and Atlas, the Air Force 
had its X-17. So the use of Jupiter-C as 
a satellite-launching device (successful on 
its first try) came as a complete gift to 
al of you taxpayers. Its cost had been 
written off previously for military work, Its 
components—1 redstone and 15 sergeants, 
plus 4th-stage engineering—might have cost 
a million bucks. That takes care of the cost 
question. 

We don't know how Mr, Norton defines 
efficiency, but this should be pertinent to 
the record: the Vanguard project is 2% 
years old. When Explorer went into orbit 
it was less than 3 months old as a satellite 
project. 

Further, but for the rockheadedness of a 
lot of people in the Defense Department and 
the administration, the Army could have 
saved millions of dollars and American pres- 
tige by launching a 5-pound satellite on 
September 20, 1956. That was the day a 
4-stage Jupiter-C reentry test missile flew 
3,300 miles over the Atlantic. Unfortu- 
nately, its last stage rocket and satellite had 
been replaced by dummies on orders from 
the Pentagon. This was done to prevent 
the Army from making an unauthorized 
satellite launching. $ 

Now, once again, the Army faces a highly 
speculative future In the satellite field. It 
must still pool its vehicles and its projects 
with those of the Navy and the Air Force— 
and hope that the people in control do not 
make the same error as was made in 1954, 
when Vanguard got the green light over the 
Army's project Orbiter. 

The outlook becomes less than hopeful 
when it is realized that the sort of opposi- 
tion voiced by Mr. Norton is not confined 
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to 1 service or 1 group of Interests. The 
Alr Force Secretary, James H. Douglas, has 
already hinted to Congress that formation 
of Jupiter missile squadrons for service in 
allied countries should be reduced while that 
of Thor squadrons is expanded. He has fig- 
ures proving that this would cut costs in 
half, 
of his plan would result not only in the 
curtailment of Jupiter production but in 
stopping it altogether. 

A similar argument had previously been 
advanced in trying to gain priority for the 
Air Force’s Minuteman project over the 
Navy's Polaris. We can anticipate the same 
kind of infighting in the Thor-Jupiter con- 
troversy. 


Construction of Armories, Training Cen- 
ters, and Other Facilities—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the R&écorp I 
include therewith a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by Subcommittee No. 1 
of the Armed Services Committee, and 
approved by the full committee, concern- 
ing the construction of armories, training 
centers, and other facilities to accom- 
modate and support the Reserve Forces 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 

RESOLUTION 3, Marcu 5, 1958 


Whereas Subcommittee No. 1 of the House 
Committee on Armed Services has had under 
consideration the program of the several 
military departments for the construction 
of armories, training centers, and other fa- 
cilities to accommodate and support the 
Reserve Forces of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and Marine Corps; and 

Whereas in August of 1957 the Secretary 
of Defense imposed on each of the military 
departments a limit on the rate of expendi- 
tures, which limit necessitated the turtail- 
ment of many programs, inclu the còn- 
struction of Reserve facilities, by each of the 
military departments; and 

Whereas the construction of all Reserve 
facilities now authorized would still fail to 
meet the facilities requirements of our Re- 
serve Forces, and this would remain true 
even if the Army National Guard and United 
States Army Reserve were further reduced in 
strength in fiscal 1959; and- ~ 

Whereas the several States have appro- 
priated and have ayailable for immediate 
obligation more funds than have been ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government for 
armory construction in those cases requiring 
matching funds by the several States; and 

Whereas these appropriations will lapse in 
many of the States unless obligated before 
the expiration of this fiscal year; and 

Whereas this situation is causing undue 
confusion and delay in the plans and pro- 
grams of the several States: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That Subcommittee No. 1 recom- 


mends that the Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget be urged to im- 
mediately release to the military depart- 
ments those funds heretofore appropriated 
for Reserve facilities construction which 
have been frozen under the expenditure 
limitation heretofore mentioned. 


It is understood that an extension 
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Labor Leaders’ Views on Farmer-Labor 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
Teceipt of a copy of a letter addressed 
to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson by the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America which I consider of vital in- 
terest. The letter, dated March 6, 1958, 
is signed by Thomas J. Lloyd, president 
of the union, and Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer. 

In their letter to Mr. Benson, the two 
leaders of the amalgamated meat cut- 
ters and butchers make reference to his 
Present and past views on certain farm- 
er-labor problems, as expressed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in speeches he 
Made concerning wage gains and the 
standard of living of American workers. 
They call his attention to the role of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and others 
in improving living conditions not only 
for labor but for all Americans, includ- 
ing the farmers. 

Of particular interest is the following 
Paragraph in the letter to Mr. Benson: 

We also continuously said that the worker 
must have sufficient money to buy the food 
and fiber the farmer grows, and the farmer 
must have a sufficient income to buy the 
Products workers make and sell. We believe 
this as firmly today as when you were at- 
tacking us. The desperate economic straits 
ot the farmer and the continued annihila- 
tion of the family farm is of as much con- 
cern to us as the deepening industrial re- 
cession. In fact, one affects the other. One 
makes the other worse. 


The two labor leaders conclude with 
& call for increasing the purchasing 
Power of millions of Americans by ex- 
tending the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to provide the $1 an hour minimum 
Wage and the 40-hour workweek. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the extension 
of this legislation from which millions 
will benefit, particularly the low-income 
families, and it will also serve as a boon 
to our sagging economy at this time. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting into the Recorp the text of 
the letter to Secretary Benson, which 
Teads as follows: 

AMALCGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS 

AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 

OF NORTH AMERICA, AFL-CIO, | 
Chicago, Iil., March 6, 1958. 

The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Benson: After our union was 
invited to participate, two of our representa- 
tives attended the national food conference, 
held in Washington on Monday, February 
24, 1958, We sent them to the conference 
because our union agrees with the stated ob- 
Jectives of the conference: the improvement 
of the can diet and the increase of 
American food consumption. 

Our representatives called to our atten- 
tion your speech to this conference. Al- 
though we cannot agree with all parts of the 


| 
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address, we were deligħted to note the em- 
phasis you put on the Increased purchasing 
power of the American worker and the bene- 
fits this higher buying power bears for the 
farmer. 


We are disappointed, however, that you 
Talled to mention in your speech why workers 
have increased their purchasing power. The 
overwhelming credit must go to the trade- 
union movement which has done a tremen- 
dous job in raising the living standard of the 
American worker. The work and struggle of 
organized labor, not only in collective bar- 
gaining, but also in legislative programs to 
obtain such measures as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and other basic welfare legis- 
lation, have benefited the entire Nation. 
This fight of the labor movement has not 
been a narrow one for selfish interests, but 
one which has made life more livable, more 
decent, more filled with dignity for all 
Americans. 

We are glad to see that you have changed 
from your former attitude toward the wage 
gains of American workers. We recall that 
from 1955 to 1957, you continuously and 
falsely blamed the wage gains of workers for 
the farmers’ economic plight. On one occa- 
sion, you specifically attacked the unions in, 
the packinghouse industry, such as the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, AFL-CIO. During this campaign 
of yours, our union answered by pointing 
out not only the falsity of your charge, but 
also of the invalidity of the figures you were 
using, But you kept on, nevertheless. 

We showed that workers generally paid for 
their own Increases through increased pro- 
ductivity and we emphasized, as you do now, 
although belatedly, that wage increases allow 
workers to purchase more food. We stated 
these increased purchases help the farmer. 

We also continuously said that the worker 
must have sufficient money to buy the food 
and fiber the farmer grows, and the farmer 
must have a sufficient income to buy the 
products workers make and sell. We believe 
this as firmly today as when you were at- 
tacking us. The desperate economic straits 
of the farmer and the continued annihila- 
tion of the family farm is of as much con- 
cern to us as the deepening industrial re- 
cession. In fact, one difects the other, One 
makes the other worse. i 

Excessively low farm prices in relation to 
other segments of the economy, resulting in 
a depression in agriculture, drag the whole 
economy backward. We want pri us 
family farms—not a feudal agriculture with 
little purchasing power for our products. 

In your speech to the food conference, 
you also voice concern about the inability of 
millions of low-income families to buy suffi- 
cient amounts of food. You declared: 

“But many families in low-income brack- 
ets are not getting proper food.“ * We 
still have a long way to go to bring all family 
diets up to the recommended nutritional 

. Three out of ten families surveyed 
in 1955, were short on calcium, Others were 
short on vitamins, minerals, and protein. 
And this study, remember, was based on the 
quantity and quality of foods entering the 
home.” 

We believe that the millions of Americans 
who are underfed must be helped both be- 
cause human feeling and sympathy demand 
this and because added purchasing power is 
needed in the economy. We are, therefore, 
strongly backing legislation before the Con- 
gress to extend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to some 6 million Americans now exempt 
from this law's provision. This legislation 
would provide these men and women with 
the $1 an hour minimum wage and the 40- 
hour workweek. 

This legislation is not the total answer to 
the problems of America’s poverty-stricken, 
underfed, and ill-housed, but it will help. 
We invite your support for this legislation 
as a means of helping both these low-income 
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families and our Nation's farmers. The mil- 
lions of men and women who would escape 
their worse-than-substandard wages by gain- 
ing the protection of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act would certainly use their additional 
income to buy the food and shelter they so 
desperately need. This would be a boon to 
the farmer by immensely increasing the pur- 
chase of food, 
Very truly yours, 
Tuomas J. LLOYD, 
President. 
Parrick E. GORMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Position of the South on Race Rela- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been with difficulty that the South has 
been able to make its position clear on 
the very controversial race problem, 

In order to get the South's position 
before our friends from the North, the 
Joint Legislative Committee of the State 
of Louisiana purchased a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the New York Herald 
Tribune spelling out the South’s position 
on the subject. 

I think it most proper and most in- 
formative to bring this full-page adver- 
tisement to the attention of the Con- 
gress and therefore have obtained con- 
sent to reproduce the following full page 
here: 

THe POSITION or THE SOUTH ON 
Race RELATIONS 
To the People of New York City: 

Recent tragic events in the integrated 
schools of Washington, D. C., Kansas City, 
Little Rock, and your own New York City 
suggest that an accurate presentation of the 
views of southern people on the race ques- 
tion might receive sympathetic consideration 
in the North and might even contribute to 
the solution of a problem in which we are 
now all concerned. 

A PROBLEM UNIQUE WITHIN OUR NATION 

Here in the United States we are witness- 
ing an unprecedented attempt by certain 
white and Negro leaders to force the Negro 
people of our country to abandon their own 
culture and mores, lose themselves physically 
and culturally within other races, and com- 
mit racial suicide, 

Meanwhile, outside of the United States 
every dynamic racial group in the world 
pridefully promotes itsown culture. In view 
of their examples, should we not look twice 
before we leap? Fi 

In looking we do not propose here to review 
the influences behind the integration move- 
ment. (For detailed analysis of a major in- 
fluence we recommend that you review Sub- 
version in Racial Unrest, a documented study 
recently released by this committee.) Rather, 
let us here consider the logic of the move- 
ment and its ultimate effect on a country 
that we all love and cherish. 

THE AMERICAN MAJORITY: A BLEND OF HOMO- 

\ GENEOUS PEOPLES 

You may ask: Doesn't this great country 
of ours represent a melting pot of different 
races? From a scientific standpoint, the 
answer is an unequivocal—No. 
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The vast majority of this Nation represents 
a blending of like peoples of common Euro- 
“pean ancestry, rather than a mixing of di- 
vergent races. But the energy and vitality 
which made America a great Nation arose 
neither from racial self-idolatry nor racial 
suicide—it was an outgrowth of a passionate 
love of individual liberty, balanced by a 
sense of justice and individual responsibility 
which makes this liberty possible. On such 
a foundation, a new Nation was created, 
capable of winning and retaining the love 
and loyalty of peoples of different races, dif- 
ferent cultures and different religions. 
WHAT ABOUT THE AMERICAN NEGRO? 


We in the South think of our colored 
friends as Negro Americans, rather than as 
American Negroes, The normally cordial re- 
lationships between southern white and 
colored people are regulated by a set of con- 
ventions or customs, the product of years of 
experiment and experience in adjusting to a 
biracial society. 

RACIAL PATTERNS—A COMMUNITY MATTER 

These customs yary widely from State to 
State and indeed from community to com- 
munity, Until May 17, 1954, each com- 
munity in the South was a laboratory in 
which many of these customs were being 
constantly examined and revised to meet 
changing conditions. Each community 
adapted itself to the problems which con- 
fronted it. 

It is significant that all of the communi- 
ties in the South and, indeed, many of the 
communities in the North, agreed that sepa- 
ration of the races in the fields of elemen- 
tary and secondary education was essential. 

THE SOLUTION NORTH AND SOUTH 


This method of adjustment, which has 
been loosely referred to as segregation, en- 
abled both the Negro and white people in 
the South to-overcome the devastating ef- 
fects of the War Between the States and 
pile up a record of progress second to none 
in history. 

We believe it will, in practice, enable our 
northern friends to adjust themselves to the 
more than one-half of the Negroes in this 
country who will live in the North by 1980. 
4 A DANGEROUS PARALLEL 


* Now we are told that this is all wrong 
that each community must conform to one 
unyarying racial pattern—complete Integra- 
tion—prescribed and enforced by a central 
governmental authority. But, the disastrous 
results of this policy are causing Americans 
to ask themselves: Is forced racial integra- 
tion the answer? t 

At one time the belief was prevalent 
that all must attend the same church to 
prosper in the next world, as well as in this 
one. Many futile attempts of powerful 
groups in Europe to force their religious 
views on others only succeeded in dividing 
the continent into hostile camps. Ghastly 
wars and senseless massacres occurred in the 
conflicts over the rights of mankind to indi- 
viduality, this time in the fleld of religion, 

Today peoples of different nations may at- 
tend different churches without degrada- 
tion or psychological injury to their per- 
sonalities. Indeed, no one questions the 
right of a great religion to prohibit non- 
members from participating in certain of its 
rituals or partaking of its sacraments. “Ex- 
perience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.” 


THE BEACON OF THE FUTURE 


The trend to differentiation, racial and 
religious, represents a natural law, as well as 
a basic human right. Any attempt to force 
a rigid conformity in such matters of human 
relations must inevitably result in a repeti- 
tion of the deadly European pattern of re- 
ligious conflict. 

Upon the establishment of workable race 
relations hinges the very fate of our great 
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country. In the Talmud is a saying to the 
effect that time may, in some situations, re- 
solve problems which cannot be solved by 
human intelligence at the moment. Now 
is the hour for Americans of all races to 
need the wisdom of this counsel. 


The Joint Legislative Committee, State 
of Louisiana, Baton Rouge: Senator 
W. M. Rainach, Chairman; Representa- 
tive E. W. Gravolet. Jr., Vice Chair- 
man, Point-a-La-Hache, La.; Repre- 
senative Carroll L. Dupont, Houma, 
La.; Senator Louis H. Folse, Arabi, La.; 
Representative John 8. Garrett, 
Haynesville, La.; Senator H. W. Jones, 
Minden, La.; Representative Ford E. 
Stinson, Secretary, Benton, La; Rep- 
resentative L. D. Napper, Ruston, La.; 
Senator B. R. Patton. Parmerville, La.; 
Senator Alvin T. Stumpf, Gretna, La.; 
W. M. Shaw, General Counsel, Homer, 
La. 


Ninetieth Anniversary of the Miners 
National Bank of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

Miners BANK 90TH YEAR 


This is the 90th anniversary year of the 
Miners National Bank of Wilkes-Barre. It 
obtained its charter on February 13, 1868, 
and on July 9 of that year occupied its first 
home at what was then No. 107 Franklin 
Street and later No. 2 South Pranklin Street. 
The building, since torn down, was situated 
on part of the site of the present Miners 
Bank Building. 

The bank has grown until it is the largest 
in Wyoming Valley and the second largest 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania. Some of the 
more rapid growth of the bank has come in 
recent years as is evidenced by the existence 
of five branches in addition to the home 
institution. 

In 1918, when the Miners Bank was cele- 
brating the first half century of its existence, 
an exceedingly interesting history of the in- 
stitution, written by Oscar Jewell Harvey, 
was published by the board of directors. In 
the succeeding 40 years, the Miners Bank has 
acquired a total of 7 other banks—the Lu- 
verne County National in 1923, Wyoming 
Valley Trust Company in 1931, South Side 
Bank and Trust Company in 1932, the First 
National Bank of Nanticoke and the Miners 
Nationa! Bank of Nanticoke in 1952, the First 
National Bank of Dallas in 1953. the First 
National Bank of Ashley in 1957 with its 
branch at Mountaintop. 


In an announcement today marking the 
anniversary, the Miners Bank expresses a 
hope that its friends will not think of the 
institution as bricks and mortar but as peo- 
ple. In view of the fact that its personnel 
has shared in a large measure in the respon- 
sibilities of community leadership, this con- 
cept of the Miners Bank family is readily 
acceptable. From one generation to another 
during the entire existence of the bank, offi- 
cers and other members of the staff have 
responded readily and fruitfully to calls for 
community service. Therefore, the anniver- 
sary can be considered as something not re- 
stricted to the institution. It is a matter 
for proper notice by the people of Wilkes- 
Barre and its environs. 
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Originally the bank was called the Miners 
Sayings Bank of Wilkes-Barre, and by major- 
ing on savings accounts, the bank has from 
the beginning lived up to that name. Today 
about 60 percent of the deposits of this insti- 
tution are in sayings accounts, 


Politics: A Job for Every Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25,1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
American system depends on the active 
participation of each and every citizen 
in operation of his government. An in- 
formed and interested citizenry is the 
only way in which this system will work 
at its best. 

Unfortunately, all too often we have 
witnessed the spectacle of large num- 
bers of Americans staying away from the 
polls and failing to exercise most di- 
rectly their voice in the choosing of 
those who make the laws. All too often, 
it becomes a real task to get qualified 
citizens to serve their communities and 
our great political parties, 

More than ever, people seem to be 
completely engrossed in their own affairs 
and occupied with the many demands 
of modern living. That is quite under- 
standable from the individual point of 
view, but if our democracy is to retain 
its validity and achieve its maximum 
goals, there must be a revival of interest 
in all fields of public service. There 
must be a quickened interest in the day 
to day workings of our Goyernment and 
of our political parties. Only in that 
way can our system become as respon- 
sive and responsible as possible to the 
will of the people. 

A most important aspect of this re- 
vival of interest must be a renewed un- 
derstanding and appreciation of this 
game we call politics. Of course, we're 
always hearing talk about politics being 
a dirty business, and so on. Actually, 
politics is no more dirty a business than 
people will allow it to become. If more 
people take a greater interest in politics, 
if more people become active par- 
ticipants in it, the level of performance 
will be raised and the public interest 
better served. 

I like to think of politics as the job 
of every citizen. If that ideal is put into 
practice, we will have insurance that at 
every level of government there will be 
honest and capable effort, expressive of 
the popular will and the American ideal 
of freedom. 

These thoughts and others have been 
expressed far more eloquently than I 
ever could by Mr. Paul Miller, the editor 
and publisher of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union, In succinct fashion, Mr. 
Miller has set down his credo that poli- 
tics is a job for every American, Be- 
cause he speaks from a wealth of experi- 
ence in the field of journalism and has a 
distinguished career in public service, his 
words bear listening to. So that a wider 
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audience may have the benefit of his 
thoughts, I insert his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, under leave previ- 
ously granted: 
You Snotto Grr INTO Potrrics—ITr's 4 Jon 
ron Each or Us 
(By Paul Miller) 

Here's a resolution you and I could make 
With profit to our Nation, our community, 
and ourselves: 

Take just one-half the time we now give 
to various clubs and causes, and to profes- 
sional groups and conventions, and devote 
that time to politics. 

Yes, politics. From the precinct level 
on up. 

3 Most of us will battle snow, slush, and all 
the rest of it, to the annual dinner of a 
social or business club, or take the heart out 
of an entire week for a trade or professional 
group convention. 

Yet, how many of the same busy diners 
and conventioners even know the ward or 
town leaders of their party, much less turn 
out for the small party meetings that in 
sum add up to the big ones? 

It is vital that people who never dreamed 
Of getting into politics before, realize now 
that there's little more important. civic 
activity that could claim them. 

Big government no longer is something we 
are just trying to head off. It's here. And 
it's here to stay for as far ahead as we can 
See, The best we can do is try to keep it 
In some bounds—not lose freedom here in 
the battle for survival and peace in the 
world. 

A letter to your Congressman no longer 1s 
enough. An individual who cares must get 
in himself. How? 

Start, if you will, by joining your ward or 
town political club. If you become an offi- 
cer, you'll probably get on a ward or town 
Political committee—fundamental legal or- 
ganization of a political party. Or you may 
Want to shoot for that directly, without 
joining a club. 

In any case, get to know your ward or town 
leader, He can recommend you to the rest 
Of his political committee, push you along. 
Soon, you can be in the middle of political 
effort with acceptance at secondary policy 
level a possibility from there. 

A prominent businessman told me the 
Other day: 

"I have resolved to resign from a national 
industrialists’ organization and half a dozen 
Activities around here and give the time in 
Brassroots politics instead. Never thought 
I'd come to it.” A 

That may be an indication of a trend. 
Perhaps our whole popular concept of 

-Political activity is changing. It'd better. 

ther we like it or not—and who does 

there will be more and more government. 

2 have more and more working atten- 
n. 


The Honorable John L. Lewis Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 

Unirep STATES WELSHMAN OF YEAR 

In presenting a medallion to John Liewel- 
lyn Lewis as the American Welshman of the 
year, the Philadelphia Welsh Society paid 
an impressive tribute to the president of the 
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United Mine Workers of America whose 
forebears had their roots deep in the soil of 
the old country, John Lewis would qualify 
as the American Welshman of any year, such 
is the eminence he has attained in his 
country. 

Like so many Individuals of Welsh extrac- 
tion, Mr. Lewis carved a career out of min- 
ing. This was a natural outlet because min- 
ing was, and is, a principal means of liye- 
lihood for the people of Wales. 

The Philadelphia Welsh Society dates back 
more than two centuries, holding these an- 
nual functions on St. David's Day while 
Greater Wilkes-Barre still was a wilderness, 
over which the Indians roamed. To be sin- 
gled out by a group so long established is no 
small distinction in itself. 


The Dam Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision of the Federal Power Commission 
to deny licenses for the construction of 
low dams at Mountain Sheep and 
Pleasant Valley was both a sound and 
a welcome determination from an 
Agency which has shown little previous 
concern for full development of our 
natural resources. Yet, the Commis- 
sion’s laudable decision was one of too 
little and too late at best, for it does 
nothing to rectify the damage done by 
earlier FPC decisions affecting the Snake 
River. 

A recent editorial appearing in the 
Wallowa County Chieftain presents some 
clear thinking on this basic issue. I 
think these comments by Mr. Gwen 
Coffin, editor of the Chieftain, will be of 
interest to my colleagues: 

Tue Dam BUSINESS 

An examination of the full opinion of the 
Federal Power Commission in denying 
licenses for the construction of dams at 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley reveals 
ee mat ters which have received little pub- 

450 Commission pins its entire case on the 
necessity of providing somewhere along the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers a minimum 

“storage of water amounting to approximately 
21 million acre-feet in order to limit the flow 
at The Dalles to 800,000 cubic feet per second. 
This was the firm recommendation of the 
Corps of Army Engineers in their master 
control plan. 

The master control plan contemplated 
2,300,000 feet of storage at Hells Canyon and 
did not recommend a dam at Nez Perce. 


However, when the FPC licensed three low 


dams in the Hells Canyon section of the 
Snake River only 1 million acre-feet of stor- 
age was provided, leaving 1,300,000 to be 
picked up somewhere beyond the Army engi- 
neers’ recommended projects. 

This is where the FPC got itself and 
everybody else in a jam. Having sacrificed 
this storage capacity at Hells Canyon they 
were forced into the position of having to 
pick it up somewhere else and the only place 
left was Nez Perce after all other sites and 
projects were figured. They could not ap- 
prove another low dam, and certainly not 
two low dams at Mountain Sheep and Pleas- 
ant Valley and have the slightest chance of 
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getting the total storage which the engineers 
demanded. Passing up the Army engineers“ 
plan for a high dam in Hells Canyon put the 
FPC squarely on the spot. 

Consequently the FPC could not license 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley with a 
storage of only 500,000 acre-feet. If they 
did, they recognized and admitted that they 
would have to authorize a high dam on the 
lower Salmon River (the lower canyon proj- 
ect) to get 1,560,000 acre-feet of storage 
there to meet the minimum n re- 
quirements for this section of the e 
River area. But a high dam on the Salmon 
the FPC said, “would be subject to the same 
disadvantages with respect to the fish runs 
as Nez Perce without the advantages (power, 
control of the Imnaha, and additional stor- 
age) of the latter project.” 

The FPC also pointed out that the Moun- 
tain Sheep and Pleasant Valley projects 
would develop only 1,002,000 kilowatts at the 
site compared with 1,672,000 kilowatts for 
Nez Perce and said that in addition to the at- 
site generation Nez Perce, because of its 
greater water storage capacity, would confer 
substantially greater benefits with respect to 
the generation of power at downstream proj- 
ects than would the Mountain Sheep-Pleas- 
ant Valley projects. 

The FPC recognized the objections of the 
commercial fish industry and the sportsmen 
to a high dam below the Salmon and Im- 
naha at Nez Perce. However, they are of 
the opinion that ladders, lifts, and locks 
can move the fish upstream past the dam 
and they believe that methods will be de- 
vised to move the fingerlings downstream 
past the dams, The most promising method, 
the Commission sald, is “to provide that 
the intakes to the generating units be lo- 
cated far below the surface of the water so 
that the downstream ts will not be 
drawn into the turbines.” A skimmers de- 
vice would be used to operate near the sur- 
face of the pool and draw a current which 
would attract the fingerlings. The finger- 
lings would be deposited in the tall race 
of the dam. The PFC said that the skim- 
mer device was installed on the Pelton proj- 
ect on the Deschutes River and has been 
recommended by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for the Brownlee project. 

The FPC opinion also points out that 25 
percent of the entire Columbia River salmon 
and steelhead production occurs in the 
Snake River Basin above the Nez Perce site, 
and the annual gross value of this fish pro- 
duction, including sport fishing, was placed 
at $5,250,000. However, the FPO points out 
that $1,050,000 of this amount is attribut- 
able to production above the Mountain Sheep 
site and would be subject to hazard even 
under the Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley 
plan. The FPC also points out that the 
cost of catching, processing, and marketing 
the fish should be deducted to arrive at any 
net value of fish which might be lost. 

If all efforts to move fish over the Nez 
Perce Dam should fail completely the gross 
(not net) annual loss would be something 
over $4 million, which would probably not 

mt over a 1 percent return on the 
investment in the Nez Perce Dam. And it 
is hardly conceivable that the effort to move 
fish past the dam would not be at least 
partially successful. 

It therefore appears that the hue and cry 
of the fish industry is based upon money 
values which are almost insignificant when 
compared with the hundreds of millions of 
dollars involved in the construction of a 
dam at Nez Perce and the many more hun- 
dreds of millions which would be involved 
in the resulting expansion of power and in- 
dustry and the development of new jobs and 
new communities. 

It is a pretty safe assumption that the 
Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley project is 
as dead as a dodo bird. The alternatives 
now along this section of the Snake River 
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are: (1) A high dam at Hells Canyon flood- 
ing out Brownlee; (2) a high dam at Pleas- 
ant Valley flooding out Hells Canyon; or (3) 
a high dam at Nez Perce. There will be no 
more low dams where high dams are feasible. 

And the sad part of it all is that every 
argument against low dams at Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley is applicable against 
the three low dams planned by the Idaho 
Power Co. When these dams were author- 
ized a high dam at Nez Perce became the 
inevitable result. 

As pointed out in some quarters, a high 
dam at Hells Canyon, flooding out Brown- 
lee, would still make money and be a good 
investment even if the Idaho Power Co. is 
paid in full. We could then go back to the 
master control plan of the Army engineers 
where we belong. 


Subversive Peril Mounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the first in a series of 
eight articles by the Honorable FRANCIS 
E. Water, of Pennsylvania, chairman, 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
This article on the Communist Party 
apparatus in the United States appeared 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

UNITED STATES Reps BLOODY BUT UNBEATEN: 
SUBVERSIVE PERIL MOUNTS 
~ (By 


Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
T of Pennsylvania, chairman, Committee on 
- Un-American Activities) 


When the Communist newspaper, the 
Daily Worker, suspended publication early 
“this year, some Communist officials “ad- 
mitted,” with a suspiciousiy frank gloomi- 
ness, that membership in the party had 
sunk as low as 8,000. Compared with the 
25,000 members the Communist Party of the 
United States had boasted at its 16th na- 
tional convention just 1 year ago, the pres- 
ent figure apparently marks a drastic de- 
cline in the party's prosperity. Compared 
with the 80,000 members who had joined 
the ranks in the depth of the depression of 
the 1930's, today’s total seems to prove the 
Communist Party in America, for all prac- 
tical purposes, has collapsed—and with it 
the danger of Red subversion In the United 
States. 

The grim truth is just the opposite. 

The past year has been one of the greatest 
periods of triumph for the Kremlin and its 
confedcrates throughout the free world. 
Within the United States, the Communist 
apparatus has evolved new implements of 
political conquest. These have found roots 
in, and have in turn contributed to, a dan- 
gerous climate of complacency which itself 
represents an acute threat to the very foun- 
dation of our security system. 

The danger of communism is mounting— 
not receding. The United States remains 
the major target of Soviet aggression. In- 
difference to the Kremlin's avowed program 
of global conquest can lead only to the in- 
evitable destruction of our free institutions 
and ourselves as a people. 

It is not pleasant to state these conclu- 
sions, I would much prefer to report that 
the tide has turned international 
communism and that the day of its dissolu- 
tion is in sight. But I cannot do so. 
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Numerically, it is true, the membership of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
has declined. Partly, this is because many 
dilettantes have gradually left the fringes 
from which they had long gazed with starry- 


eyed credulity. A great deal of the de- 


cline,” however, is more apparent than real: 
Many party members have resigned—some 
with a great public fanfare—because it suits 
the party's purposes to have them go under- 
ground rather than to continue working as 
confessed Communists. 

What Americans must never forget is this: 
Those remaining in the Communist appara- 
tus comprise a hard core of revolutionaries 
who have consecrated themselves to accom- 
plish the annihilation of our form of gov- 
ernment. And, actually, there are half a 
dozen kinds of Communists. 

First are the professionals, who may or 
may not be card-carrying party members. 
Then there is the concealed Communist, the 
sympathizer, the fellow traveler, the inno- 
cent who has been duped by the Communists 
and, finally, there is the opportunist. For 
every party member, there may be hundreds 
able and willing to do the party's work, Put 
another way, there are at this moment the 
equivalent of some 20 combat divisions of 
enemy troops on American soll, engaged in 
propaganda, espionage and subversion— 
troops that are loyal only to the Soviet 
Union. 

During the past year a nationwide cam- 
paign of political subversion directed by the 
Communist Party and aided by numerous 
affiliate organizations, has spread throughout 
the United States, as a part of what may 
emerge as the most successful technique 
thus far devised by the Soviet apparatus in 
this country. 

Into this campaign, the Kremlin has suc- 


_ceeded in enlisting, at a conservative esti- 


mate, more than a million Americans. Their 
participation has ranged from membership 
in the farflung network ot Communist-front 
organizations to the signing of Communist- 
sponsored petitions and has included sub- 
stantial financial contributions, 

Let me make this clear: I do not say there 
are 1 million Communists in this country, 
Far from it. It is only fair to say that many 
of the persons who have taken part in this 
subversive campaign would be aghast if 
they understood the full import of their 
actions and if they appreciated the extent to 
which they had unwittingly benefited the 
Communist conspiracy. 

The clear objective of this campaign is the 
destruction of the entire security system of 
the United States. More immediately, it 
seeks to cripple the antisubversive programs 
of the executive branch of the Government 
and of Congress. 

It would do this in two ways: One, by 
shackling or abolishing the Committee on 
Un-American Activities; two, by discrediting 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
Director, J, Edgar Hoover. 

This drive is best exemplified by the work 
of the so-called Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, which inaugurated its campaign 
against the FBI and the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee at a rally in Carnegie Hall. 
New York, just a few months ago. 


One of the speakers was Dalton Trumbo. 


playwright and screen writer, a member of 
the notorious Hollywood ten who was con- 
victed and sentenced for contempt of Con- 
gress in refusing to tell the Un-American 
Activities Committee whether he was a 
Communist. 

Trumbo loudly vilified the committee, J. 
Edgar Hoover and the FBI and crudely de- 
rided a group of Hungarian patriots who were 
picketing the rally. His speech, and those of 
others, made clear the objectives of the cam- 
paign. Communists not only seek to destroy 
the House committee but to wreck completely 
the investigative powers of Congress in the 
field of subversive activities. 
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So far as our committee was concerned, the 
Communists not only admitted their goa! 
they boasted of it. Harvey O Connor, chair- 
man of the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, hailed the New York rally as histori- 
cal, because it opens the abolition campaign 
against the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.” - 

O'Connor was identified as a member of 
the Communist Party by Benjamin Gitiow, a 
former secretary general of the party, as long 
ago as October 17, 1939. In addition, he has 
a long record of association with numerous 
Communist-front organizations. 

His chief assistant, as vice chairman of the 
abolition drive, was Corliss Lamont, who for 
years has been one of the foremost apologists 
for the Soviet Union in the United States. 

The O'connor-Lamont outfit as I said, 
made no attempt to camouflage its determ!- 
nation to abolish the anti-Communist agen- 
cies of Congress but in its attacks 
on the Federal Bureau of Investigation it 
was slightly more subtle. Typical of its tac- 
tics was an advertisement which appeared 
in a few magazines, headed, Tou and the 
FBI.“ 

Avoiding a frontal attack, the committee 
cunningly suggests that FBI agents engage 
in tactics of intimidation against American 
citizens. Stripped of its Communist gib- 
berish, the advertisement flatly advises 
Americans to ignore FBI investigators who 
may enlist their help in protecting the se- 
curity of the United States. 

“The FBI, unlike courts and grand Juries, 
does not have the power of subpena and 
of compulsory examination,” it declares. 
“You may decline an invitation to visit FBI 
agents or to receive them at your home or 
office.” 

Then, the advertisement goes on to sug- 
gest that G-men engage in political intimi- 
dation, like the brutal secret police who 
characterize every Communist state. 

“Unfortunately,” it continues with mock 
concern, “at the present time many FBI 
inquiries appear to he concerned with po- 
litical associations rather than with obtain- 
ing facts for the constructive purposes of 
criminal investigation. The very nature of 
political inquiries means that many of the 
questions will be of the sort which no 
citizen is, or should be, required to answer. 

“Finally, the use of investigative power by 
governmental agencies to intimidate or 
threaten is expressly forbidden by law. We 
suggest that you report any attempt at in- 
timidation to the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee.“ 

The effrontery of such an attack is obyious 
when one remembers that its intended vic- 
tim, the FBI, is the agency which exposed 
such Communist enemies of the United 
States as Harry Gold, David Greenglass, and 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg—all convicted 
atomic spies; Judith Coplon, a Justice De- 
partment employee convicted of passing se- 
cret information to a Soviet diplomat—but 
who escaped prison on a technicality. 

In subsequent articles I will review these 
cases, They are well worth remembering— 
and all Americans should keep them in mind 
when they read such shabby, snide attacks 
on the FBI by Communist-directed organ- 
izations such as the one I have mentioned 
above, - 

Here I wish to discuss the Communist 
menace in more general terms. The Rus- 
sians themselves have made one aspect of the 
peril clear enough, by the satellites. they 
have sent soaring into space within the past 
few months. These present fresh evidence 
of Soviet Russia's technological progress, a 
progress made possible to a large degree by 
the penetration of our internal defenses by 
Soviet conspirators and their theft of some 
of our most vital military and scientific 
secrets. 

Communist political subversion presents a 
danger to the American people equaling that 
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of Soviet satellites and long-range missiles. 
The U. S. S. R. would prefer to achieve its 
program without the physical destruction of 
its enemies; if the gates can be opened from 
within by dupes and Communist agents, 
Overt aggression by the Soviet Union will ob- 
viously be unnecessary. 

This would be the fulfillment of Lenin's 
Prophecy, made at the inception of the in- 
ternational Communist empire: 

“First,” he said, “we will take Eastern Eu- 
rope, then the masses of Asia, then we will 
encircle the United States, which will be 
the last bastion of capitalism. It will fall 
like an overripe fruit into our hands.” 

The Communist Party in America, since 
the death of Stalin, has lost considerable 
numerical membership, Nevertheless, the 
Communist leadership in the United States 
has proved itself equal to its assigned task. 
In a fundamental shift of tactics, their old 
Cries of reyolution and forcible overthrow of 
the Government have been muted and re- 
Placed by more subtle calls for “peaceful 
coexistence,” “universal disarmament” and 
the like. 

It is essential to remember, however, that 
the effectiveness of the Communist operation 
has nothing whatever to do with the size of 
the party, A compact, hard-core elite can 
be and is of greater value to the Kremlin 
than would be an unwieldy mass of undis- 
ciplined and various adherents. 

As the normal party structure recedes from 
view, it is being replaced by a widespread 
undercover apparatus, duplicating—beneath 
the surface—all the mechanisms of Commu- 
nist Party Activities: Printing and publish- 
ing Communist propaganda, formulating 
Strategy, and leading the apparatus. 

A few months ago, in a series of articles 
in the Inquirer, I related the exploits of the 
counterspy Borris Morros, who enabled this 
country to unmask agents of the interna- 
tional Soviet apparatus. 

His story demonstrated, with new empha- 
sis, the constant secret warfare of the Com- 
munist empire against the United States and 
its free world allies. The danger is height- 
ened by the fact that it lies hidden from 
dur view and stems in many cases from per- 
sons who would not ordinarily be suspected 
as agents of the Kremlin. 

It is instructive that Morros himself, re- 
garded by the Soviets as a key instrument 
ol espionage in the West, had no affillation 
with the Communist Party or any Commu- 
nist fronts. This explains how anyone in 
such a capacity can swear under oath that 
he is not a Communist and never has been a 
Communist and yet can be important in the 
Soviet apparatus, 


Col. William T. Roy 
SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, my sincere 
Congratulations on his birthday anni- 
versary to my good and able friend, the 
distinguished Assistant Parliamentarian, 
Col, William T. Roy, who has so faith- 
fully served us for the past 27 years in 
the House of Representatives. 

Also, it is with deep regret that I note 

retirement after his many years of 
Public service in this body. 

Bill has been a hard-working, con- 
Scientious public servant during his serv- 
ice here in the House—always ready with 
his great gift of understanding, exper- 
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jence and ability to be helpful in any 
way he could. His work has been out- 
standing, and he has earned and de- 
serves the hearty commendations of the 
Members of the House for the excellence 
of his performance, He has turned in 
a magnificent record of which he can 
well be proud. 

Bill has been my very good friend 
since my coming to Congress. We cer- 
tainly will miss the fine companionship 
which we have enjoyed with him over 
the years. No matter what request was 
made of Bill, he was always greatly 
pleased when any little act or deed of his 
added to the happiness of any of us. 

It is my sincere hope that Bill's health 
will greatly improve and that in his re- 
tirement he will find great happiness. 
My wish for him is that he will enjoy 
all the good things in life over the years 
ahead. 


American, Rather Than Foreign, Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Somersworth 
Free Press, Somersworth, N. H., on 
March 6, 1958, entitled “American, 
Rather Than Foreign, Aid”: 

AMERICAN, RATHER THAN FOREIGN, Alp 


Congressman CHESTER MERROW makes a 
point on this question of so-called foreign 
ald which strikes a responsive chord with 
us. He says the term should better be Amer- 
ican aid, because the dollars this country 
sends abroad are as much an investment in 
the security of this country as they are de- 
signed to strengthen the country to which 
they go. 

We know it's popular to decry the use of 
American money abroad; we know it's al- 
most no effort at all to talk about giveaways 
and of pouring dollars down ratholes. But 
we also know that the facts, for those who 
wish to examine them, show convincingly 
that the funds which Congress appropriates 
each year for the help of other peoples in 
other parts of the world are one of the best 
investments which this country makes to- 
ward keeping the cold war from getting hot 
and of putting off the day when American 
boys will have to go to war. 

This subject of aid isn’t just a matter of 
charity with this country; our motives aren't 
all altruism as some would have you believe. 
As example, of every one of those dollars 
that go abroad, 75 cents of it Is spent right 
here in this country in the form of a pur- 
chase of an American product from an Amer- 
ican businessman or farmer. Then the peo- 
ple who share in the program of foreign 
aid—this includes the people who grow the 
products or manufacture the equipment 
which is to be bought and sent overseas— 
represent a sizable number. That figure, to 
be exact, is 600,000 men and women. 

Once that aid is overseas it performs a 
dual job. First it in many cases is employed 
by a country that, without the aid, would 
be a natural prey to the spreading scourge 
of communism. It is the shot in the arm 
to provide immunization against Red infil- 
tration and eventual overthrow of western- 
oriented or neutral powers. In other in- 
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stances, such as South Korea, the ald results 
in a direct tax saving to American citizens, 
It permits the-arming of a native of that 
country at a cost of $302 to hold the position 
that an American soldier would otherwise be 
forced to hold at a cost to taxpayers near the 
$4,000 mark. 

Perhaps there is no better evidence of the 
value of dollar aid to other countries than in 
the recent news that Russia has stepped up 
her economic assistance program and, in- 
deed, in the past 2½ years has pledged and 
expended the largest share of 61.5 billion to 
10 undeveloped nations. In that same period 
of time the United States had given those 
countries less than 81 billion. With this 
money the Russians have been building pe- 
troleum refineries in Syria, steel mills in 
India, and flour mills in Aghanistan. 

Supporting a program of ald to other lands 
such as the foreign-aid program calls for, 
may seem to be a remote matter to folks 
who live in a small New Hampshire commu- 
nity such as ours. Actually, though, it isn't 
remote and the good which may result from 
it is the sort that could keep your son or 
loved one from again having to bear arms on 
a field of battle. 


Volunteer Firemen’s Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a companion measure to 
H. R. 3406, introduced by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana, F. Jay 
Nımtz. This bill would authorize the 
Administrator of the Federal Properties 
and Administrative Services Act to do- 
nate surplus equipment and materials to 
volunteer fire fighting organizations 
throughout the country. 

At present, such surplus equipment can 
be donated free of charge to educational 
and public health institutions, They are 
required to pay only the costs of care and 
handling. 

Many small communities throughout 
our Nation depend solely upon volunteer 
fire departments for their protection. 
The task is admirably performed by dedi- 
cated men. There is always present, 
however, the struggle to raise funds for 
badly needed equipment; funds are often 
meager and the equipment insufficient, 


It would be difficult for me to think of 


more deserving recipients of Federal sur- 
plus property than the volunteer fire de- 
partments of the Nation, who would put 
this equipment to the direct use of sav- 
ing lives and property. Inasmuch as I 
am a member of the Subcommittee on 
Donable Property of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, I have be- 
come deeply interested and spent con- 
siderable time analyzing this proposed 
legislation. In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Indiana, Congress- 
man Nrimvz, has performed a great sery- 
ice to the pepole with his bill designed 
to bolster the fire-fighting ability of our 
volunteer fire departments. I wish to 
support him strongly in his endeavor 
through the introduction of this com- 
panion measure. = 
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Can We Control Slumps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following scholarly survey of the 
policies available for preventing econom- 
ic slumps. The article, by Prof. Roy 
Blough, appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of January 18, 1958: 

Can We CONTROL SLUMPS? 
(By Roy Blough) 

The year 1958 has opened with the level 
of business activity falling and the level of 
unemployment rising. For the third time 
since World War II the American public is 
wondering if we are headed for the kind of 
major depression that has followed most of 
our big wars. The major problem of eco- 
nomic instability during the past decade has 
been inflation, but we continue to be highly 
depression-conscious. It is well that we are, 
for in addition to its tragic domestic effects 
a major depression would be a major dis- 
aster in international politics. It would be 
an apparent fulfilment of Soviet prophecics 
and would come at a time when the inter- 
national horizon is blacker than it has been 
for some years. Even a minor depression 
would be a blow to our efforts to keep un- 
committed nations out of the Soviet orbit. 

If we became bogged down in a major de- 
pression, a tremendous expansion of market 
demand for goods and services would be re- 
quired to pull us out. The only likely 
source of such demand would be large-scale 
deficit spending by the Federal Government. 
There can be no serious doubt that the Gov- 
ernment could pull us out of a depression if 
it undertook enough deficit spending. The 
experience of the war proved that. But 
large-scale deficit spending is something to 
be avoided if possible, for a variety of rea- 
sons. 

Pulling the economy out of a major de- 
pression is a last resort but not an acceptable 
goal of national policy. Much more attrac- 
tive is the accepted economic goal of this 
country, namely, economic stability with 
growth, that is, the simultaneous mainte- 
nance of high employment, stable prices, and 
continually rising levels of per capita pro- 
duction and consumption. It is also a more 
practical goal than pulling the economy out 
of a depression, just as it is more practical 
for a performer on a high wire to maintain 
his balance than to jump up again in case 
he falls off. 

Maintaining economic stability with 
growth requires both broad powers and deli- 
cate balance. Only the Federal Government 
has the financial resources and universal 
coverage necessary to do the job, and even it 
must achieve a difficult combination of con- 
ditions, 

First, the policymakers of Government 
must have available to them adequate meas- 
ures for achieving high employment while 
keeping prices stable, and for maintaining 
economic stability without unduly checking 


growth. 

Second, they must be able to determine 
when and with what force to apply such 
measures. 

Third, they must have the will and cour- 
age to apply the necessary measures at the 
right time and with the correct force. 

To what extent have these three condi- 
tions been met? Judged by results since the 
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war, they have not been met perfectly. 
There have been inflations and deflations, 
and recently consumer prices have continued 
to rise even in the midst of a business de- 
cline. Nevertheless, the record must be 
Judged a good one. War crises, not peace- 
time economic forces; generated the major 
price inflations, including the repressed in- 
flatlon that broke out after markets were set 
free. The recessions of 1949 and 1953 were 
relatively short and mild. After 1951 there 
was a considerable period of overall price 
Stability. Clearly, unless we have been en- 
joying fantastic luck, the necessary condi- 
tions must have been met in considerable 


It is by now widely recognized that the 
group of measures commonly referred to as 
fiscal policy and monetary policy are the 
main instruments for maintaining economic 
stability. Monetary policy acts by influenc- 
ing the amount of private consumer and 
business demand; fiscal policy, in addition, 
compensates through changes in Government 
spending for changes in private demand. 

The exercise of fiscal policy is carried out 
by varying upward and downward the 
amounts of Federal expenditures and of tax 
collections, whether automatically through 
the built-in stabilizers of some 20 govern- 
mental programs, or by legislative and, to a 
lesser extent, administrative action. The ex- 
ercise of monetary policy, which is in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve System, under 
congressional authority, is carried out by 
varying the supply of bank money through 
adjusting rediscount rates and bank re- 
serve ratios and through open market opera- 
tions. 

Fiscal policy and monetary policy are very 
powerful instruments, but they have their 
defects. 

First, they are general controls applying 
to the whole economy and cannot be pin- 
pointed to meet problems of particular sec- 
tors or geographical areas. 

Second, fiscal and monetary policies in- 
volve time lags that interfere with their 
effective use. One kind of time lag is the 
interval that elapses after the need for action 
is recognized but before action is taken. This 
may be very short in the case of monetary 
policy; it is likely to be several months in the 
case of fiscal policy, especially when con- 
gressional action is required. 

Another kind of time lag is the interval 
that elapses after action is taken but before 
the action has an impact on the economy. 
In the case of monetary policy this lag varies 
according to the sector of the economy, the 
stock market perhaps responding Instantly 
while the home-building market may respond 
only after 6 months or more. In the case of 
fiscal policy even longer lags may be in- 
volved—as long as 2 or 3 years in the case 
of a public-works program. An antidepres- 
sion public-works program might well come 
into full effect Just in time to accelerate a 
lively inflation. 

Third, fiscal and monetary policies have 
not demonstrated much effectiveness in 
dealing with cost-push inflation; that is, in- 
flation initiated by the pushing up of wages 
more rapidiy than the rise in productivity, 
and to a lesser extent by the raising of ad- 
ministered prices of materials and other cost 
items, Given a national attitude that ap- 
parently does not accept a substantial de- 
gree of unemployment, creeping cost-push 
inflation remains a problem. 

Fourth, fiscal and monetary policies may 
not be powerful enough in themselves to 
maintain economic stability in the presence 
of strong shocks from the outside, such as 
hot or cold wars. Dealing with the impact 
of such shocks may require more drastic 
measures, such as price controls, wage con- 
trols, and rationing. Such measures are too 
wasteful in the resultant allocation of re- 
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sources, too difficult to administer, and too 
restrictive of economic growth to be used 
except in periods of economic emergency. 
Less drastic measures, such as controls of in- 
stallment credit and real-estate credit, are 
appropriate for use in more normal situa- 
tions but are not now available except 
through new congressional action. 

Despite their defects, which make the task 
of the economic stabilizer a difficult one, I 
believe the instruments available are rea- 
sonably adequate to avoid major instabilities 
that arise in the normal course of the opera- 
tions of the national economy. 

Let us turn to the second condition men- 
tioned above; namely, that to achieve eco- 
nomie stability policymakers must be able to 
determine when and with what force to apply 
the various stabilization measures. Do we 
know enough about our highly complex econ- 
omy to judge accurately what the economic 
situation is, and can we forecast well enough 
to determine when and how vigorously we 
should use the stabilizing Instruments at our 
disposal? 

There is no lack of personal competence. 
I believe it is only fair to say that the gen- 
erality.of the economists and statisticians in 
the Federal Government are highly compe- 
tent, and have an integrity and devotion to 
the public interest of a very high order. They 
can advise policymakers on the use of stabi- 
lization measures, if anyone can. 

There are two kinds of requirements for 
knowing when, and how forcefully, to apply 
monetary and fiecal policy. One requirement 
is adequate information about the ramifica- 
tions of our highly complex economy. Today 
the information is far superior to what was 
available in 1929. A whole system of national 
economic accounts has been developed which 
greatly enlarges our grasp of the operation of 
the economy. 

There still remain, however, many gaps in 
the information called for by this system of 
accounts. Many figures that are needed 
quarterly or more frequently are available 
only annually. The figures in some of the 
statistical series are unreliable because of 
inadequate sampling. These defects are due 
to lack of money. Congress, despite urging, 
has been niggardly in providing the relatively 
small amounts required. 

The second kind of requirement Is good 
forecasting. Even with the best of statistics, 
economic forecasting is likely to remain an 
art rather than becoming a science in the 
foreseeable future. There is no forecasting 
except by projecting past experience into the 
future, which requires a full understanding 
of past experience and assumes the conti- 
nuſty of past economic relationships into the 
future. The enormous complexity of the 
economy, the impact. of overseas develop- 
ments, the frequent occurrence of unpredict- 
able events, the mass moyement of public 
responses to such events, and the effect of 
forecasts on what actually happens, all add 
to the difficulties of forecasting. 

The impossibility of making precise and 
continually reliable forecasts is regrettable 
but not fatal. Despite lapses, Government 
economists in the main continue to be close 
enough to the situation to chalk up a very 
acceptable record. We must not expect per- 
fection. If we are satisfied with reasonable 
expectations, I believe knowledge is sufficient 
to permit the prevention of serious depres- 
sion and serious inflation in the absence of 
very powerful forces outside the normal op- 
eration of the economy, such as war. Cer- 
tainly, we are far better off in this respect 
than we were in 1929 and subsequent years. 

There remains the question of whether our 
policymakers and the public whose support 
they require have the will and courage to 
carry out stabilizing policies, 

We are clearly better off in this respect 
also than we were in 1929, at least with re- 
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Bpect to dealing with downward business 
movements. The public learned a good deal 
from the depression and was freed from some 
economic superstitions and inhibitions. If 
anything, it is prone to call for action that 
is not necessary. 

Nevertheless, timely and vigorous action 
even to offset downward movements is not 
assured. Recovery always seems about to 
take place prosperity is just around the 
corner.” Some persons in official life do not 
believe in fiscal policy; they do not accept 
deficits as a means of promoting recovery. 
Those who do accept fiscal policy regret glv- 
ing up the balanced budget because of its 
symbolle power in promoting fiscal responsi- 
bility, Moreover, tax reductions, which are 
the most readily available fiscal policy meas- 
Ure, are virtually irreversible in practice; they 
must be used eparingly if they are not to 
Contribute to future inflation. 

This suggests the crux of the matter. 
Economic stabilization is a two-way street. 
If there is to be stimulation of the economy 
in recessions, there must bs offsetting re- 
Strictions in inflation. If there are to be 
deficits in some years, there must be off- 
Setting surpluses in others. Policymakers 
May be reluctant to take vigorous steps to 
stop downswings because they fear, with 
Justification, that they will not have public 
Support in halting inflationary movements, 
Whether these are the results of excessive 
action to halt downward movements, or grow 
Out of other developments within or outside 
the economy. Monetary policy has been ap- 
Plied with considerable skill and courage, 
but in the face of vigorous criticism, We 
have had notable lack of success in using 
fiscal policy to fight inflationary movements. 
The reasons are not hard to understand. 
Persons want prices to rise for what they sell, 
even while they protest inflation in general. 
Buyers as well as sellers are annoyed by re- 
Strictions on purchases that result from the 
tightening of credit. Escale tion of prices 
and wages is built into many kinds of trans- 
actions, notably farm parity prices and wage 
Agreements. Everyone is annoyed by tax in- 

We have yet to see an increase in 
taxes adopted as an anti-inflationary meas- 
Ure at a time when the Treasury was antici- 
Pating a balanced budget or a surplus. 

The Government is not well organized to 
achleve a unified policy to promote economic 
Stability, even with the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomie Committee. The various departments 
Operate with a large measure of independ- 
ence under congressional authority. Con- 
8ress in turn Jacks policy-unifying machin- 
ery strong enough to offset the fragmenta- 
tion of policymaking among numerous 
legislative committees, each with its own 
Objectives and public clientele. 

My conclusions may be summarized brief- 
ly. The Federal Government can pull the 
country out of a major depression through 
deficit spending, but the far better and 
®asier course is to prevent one by maintain- 
ing economic stability with growth. Our 
instruments for maintaining stability are 
not perfect but they are reasonably ade- 
quate. Our knowledge, our facts, and our 
&bility to forecast are not perfect either, 

t they are not so deficient as to prevent 
efective action. The Federal Government 

structural that make unified 
Stabilization policy difficult to achieve, This 
might delay action to meet developing re- 
cessions or inflations until a good deal of 

e was done. The public support of 
Sntidepression measures is likely to be 
Strong, but unless the complacency toward 
inflation can be replaced with effective sup- 
Port for antl-inflationary measures, our na- 
„tional policy of economic stability with 
growth faces troubled waters ahead. 


. 
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Resolutions Memorializing Congress 
Against Certain Legislation Commonly 
Referred to as Right-To-Work Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, I 
wish to include resolutions adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts on 
February 26, 1958. 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS 
AGAINST CERTAIN LEGISLATION COMMONLY 
REFERRED TO AS RiIGHT-To-WorK LEGISLA- 
TION 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress 
of the United States not to enact any legis- 
lation relating to the right to work, so-called, 
or any similar legislation des'gned to pro- 
hibit closed shops or to provide that no em- 
ployee shall as a condition of his employ- 
ment be required to join a labor union, 
which proposed legislation will, if enacted, 
tend to undermine the strength of labor and 
of labor unions throughout the country; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 


be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the presiding officer 
of each branch of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each member thereof from 
this commonwealth. 
House of Representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 24, 1958. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, February 
26, 1958. , 
Irvine N, HAYDEN, Clerk, 
Attest: 
Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


New President of the Giants Despair Hill 
Climb Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

HILL CLIMB PRESIDENT 


In the election of Dr, W. R. A. Boben to the 
presidency of the Giants Despair Hill Climb 
Association, the board has entrusted the 
leadership of the organization to a profes- 
sional man with an impressive background 
of public service. 

During the Second World War, Dr. Boben 
was a flight surgeon who was cited for 
heroism. f 

His peacetime activities, apart from his 
duties as a practitioner, have covered a wide 
range, including tours of duty as president 
or chairman of a half dozen bodies, evidence 
of his executive ability. 
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In drawing upon his experience, the Hill 
Climb Association is putting at the helm a 
man with many contacts who knows his 
way around the community and has dem- 
onstrated his willingness to share his time 
and talents in many worthy causes. 

It is stimulating to have residents of the 
caliber of Dr. Boben put the public interest 
ahead of personal considerations, 


More Signs of the Times: Farmers 
Going to Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Let- 
ters continue to come in giving instances 
where trained farmers have been forced 
out of their occupation by present farm 
policies. Under unanimous consent I 
request permission to quote from another 
of these written me by a young man who 
had to quit his chosen occupation of 
farming: - 

Farco, N. Dax. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: First of all I wish 
to thank you for sending me a copy of the 
agriculture hearings at Fergus Falls. I wish 
I could have been there and testified also, 
I remember the time the hearings were at 
Moorhead when I testified. In my testimony 
I said that 13 farm boys in my high school 
class started farming after high school and 
that there were 3 still farming at that time 
(2 years ago). Well, Coya, now there are 
only two, as I quit farming a year ago too, 
and went to work with Farmers Union GTA. 

This just goes to show the steady drain of 
the farm boys which leave the farm to go 
into something else, but into what are they 
going to find work? With close to 5 million 
people out of work. I too loved farming, but 
as a renter I could not see that borrowing 
money against my personal property year 
after year to operate was such a wise thing 
either, Certainly the farmer must get a break 
pretty soon. 

Sincerely, 
Bri WIopaRx. 


Soil Conservation Pays Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Bethlehem, Pa., Leader-Vindi- 
cator of March 5, 1958: 

Som CONSERVATION Pars DIVIDENDS 

Fitting indeed was the underscoring by 
our State department of agriculture of the 
fact that all Pennsylvania taxpayers benefit 
from soil conservation districts in one way 
or another, 

It is a fact, tragically, too few realize. 
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Those in soll conservation districts—farm- 
ers themselyes in some cases—all too often 
fail to realize the tremendous Importance of 
soil conservation. 

But in soil conservation not only farmers 
themselves are henefited—virtually everyone 
is benefited. 

How come? Use Pennsylvania's highway 
system as an example. 

Along a stretch of test highway in York 
County it was found that it cost the Com- 
monwealth—that's you taxpayers—$116 a 
year to maintain 1,200 feet of highway where 
farmers did not practice soil conservation. 

However, on another stretch of the same 
highway where erosion has been reduced 
through conservation practices, the cost of 
maintenance for the year was $9. 

It's as simple as that, 

Farmers themselves benefit. Their good 
soil is retained. Their farm property retains 
& high value. There are good crops. 

Everyone else benefits. The water every- 
one uses is better, more plentiful, and less 
costly. Conservation is everywhere. 

Even the lowly highways benefit. 


Library Services Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr, MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito- 
rial from the New York Times, New 
York, N. Y., on Sunday, March 9, 1958, 
entitled “Library Services Act.” 

LIBRARY Services Act 


In 1956 the Congress of the United States 
recognized the urgent need for public-library 
development when it adopted the Library 
Services Act. This law called for the ex- 
penditure of $7,500,000 a year for 5 years 
to enable the States and Territories to set 
up and develop public-library programs in 
the rural and sparsely populated areas of 
their States with funds supplied on a match- 
ing basis. 

The first year’s allotment was only $2,500,- 
000 instead of the called-for $7,500,000. 
With only one-third of the allotment avall- 
able many States started their programs with 
hopes that the following year would bring 
the full appropriation. Last year, after 
much discussion, only $5 million was allo- 
cated to this worthy educational purpose. 
This year the funds under the act have been 
reduced to $3 million. 

Forty-elght States and Territories out of 
a possible 53 have started administering ap- 
proved programs, under the Library Services 
Act. Regional centers have been set up to 
broaden the base of library service which is 
needed to support the educational effort in 
rural areas. It is to the advantage of this 
country to see that all of its educational 
institutions work at maximum efficiency. 
Schools are only one facet of our educational 
system. The public library, frequently 
called the people's university is another im- 
portant one. Unless the full appropriation 
of $7,500,000 is voted this and the next 2 
years the existing State efforts to enlarge the 
educational plant of this country with need- 
ed libraries will be throttled on the verge of 
bringing the tools of information and educa- 
tion to 27 million people whose geographical 
location put them beyond the pale of such 
service in years before the act. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
StoNaAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 74, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. ; 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation o/ withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Public Education at the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
Sunday night last our colleague the 
junior Senator from Idaho | Mr. CHURCH] 
delivered an address to the American 
Association of School Administrators at 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif., 
On the subject Public Education at the 
Crossroads. 

This is a timely and significant con- 
tribution on this subject, which is of 
Such vital interest to all of us. Schools 
are a major responsibility of this session. 

Anyone reading this able address will 
Come to have a new respect for the 
knowledge and wisdom which our fine 
Colleague from Idaho brings to his task 
in the Senate, particularly with respect 
to legislation affecting schools and edu- 
Cation, 

T ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator's address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


(An address by United States Senator FRANK 
: Democrat, of Idaho, before the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators at Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 


Mr. Chairman. delegates to this regional 
Convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, I know of no poorer 
Way to commence an address than to speak 
Of the cold war. With an American audi- 
ence, it nearly always evokes an equally cold 
response. 

This is natural enough. I think, because we 
Americans did not want the cold war. We 
resent it. We would joyfully end it now, 
if we could only find a Way. Because of our 
Gistaste for the cold war, we Americans have 
& distorted image of it. We have, for exam- 
Ple, no clear appreciation of the danger. 

en the German Kaiser was our antagon- 
ist, and again when Adolph Hitler confronted 
Us, we regarded Germany as a formidable 
enemy. Yet Germany was little Aarger than 
Texas, Russia is 2!; times as large as the 
United States. ` 

During two great wars with Germany, our 
Sea legs sustained our forces in the field. 
both times we saw them nearly amputated 
by German submarines. Hitler commenced 
the war with about 50 submarines, Russia, 

Y. has 10 times that many in her under- 
Water fleet, 

Hitler, when he went to war, had annexed 
Austria, and occupied Czechoslovakia. Rus- 
as western boundary is the Iron Curtain, 
patrolled by her satellite troops. It cuts 
across the heart of Europe. Russian in- 
fluence is growing in the Middle East, and 
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now stretches, in an extending arc, across 
the restless continent of Africa. Commu- 
nism, with much of Asia in its grasp, en- 
compasses half the world. 

All of the advances made thus far in the 
cold war have been Communist; the victories 
scored by the free world have been few, and 
all have been defensive in nature. And now, 
once more, in the wake of the Russian sput- 
niks, we find the free world thrown back 
again on the defensive. Our alliances are 
shaken. The Red Star has been catapulted 
aloft by the unsuspected lead Russia has 
suddenly demonstrated in the race for the 
ultimate weapon. Russian prestige is ris- 
ing among the uncommitted people who may 
well constitute the balance of power in the 
years ahead. 

This, then, is the present danger. 
the danger we may lose the cold war. 

Why is this important? 

Why do we fight the cold war? 

Is it for survival? Yes, but not for sur- 
vival alone. If it is life we want, we can 
have it on Russian terms. If it is peace we 
want, we can buy it cheaply through submis- 
sion. If it is our national independence we 
want, it has already been largely lost. 
Technology has shriveled the world into a 
tight neighborhoqi of nations. Decisions 
made in Russia today have greater effect 
upon the shaping of American policy, at 
home and abroad, than all the lobbies in 
Washington. 

What is it. then, for which we wage this 
cold war? There is only one answer. We 
wage it to prevent Communist conquest of 
man. We wage it to save free government in 
the world at large, so that free government 
shall not be stified in America. Yield to com- 
munism the continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and ultimate Communist dominion of 
the world is assured. : 

So we must not lose the cold war. It may 
last for generations. To wage it will tax our 
strength and stamina, as nothing we have 
known before. To win it, in the long run, 
will depend upon the wisdom and under- 
standing of the American people, which is 
the aggregate product of our educational 
system. 

In these times it would be difficult to 
imagine anyone envying American educators. 
Your burdens are many. Not the least of 
them is finding ways to cope with the mer- 
curlal shifts of public opinion that wash 
against you. 

We have been afflicted of late with much 
panic, and panic, sufficiently prolonged, can 
be fatal to freedom. Only a-few years ago, 
an inquisition of sorts took place in this 
country. It reached into the field of educa- 
tion. Who can forget the raging eontro- 
versies over loyalty oaths and the contents 
of text books? American educators, more 
than any other group, resisted these pres- 
sures. In resisting, often against heavy 
odds, the bullying of people whom they knew 
to be without qualification for passing upon 
either the philosophy or methods of our 
educational system, they reflected great 
credit upon themselves and their profession. 

‘Those were days, you will remember, when 
anyone favoring anything Russian was likely 
to find himself, first, called before a com- 
mittee of Congress to give an accounting; 
second, assailed on the front pages of the 
Nation's newspapers; and, third, out of a job. 
It was so bad for a time that one had to be 
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against anything the Russians were for. If 
the Soviet Government was encouraging 
composers, musicians, and other artists, it 
was easy to persuade the public that artists 
in America were suspect, if not subversive. 
When it became apparent that Russia had 
inspired the innocuous Stockholm peace ap- 
peal, people in America spoke out less vocally 
for peace, though it remained just as close to 
their hearts. One is left to wonder what 
would have happened to our schools, during 
that period of hysteria, had we learned then, 
what we know now, that Russia is giving 
great emphasis and priority to public educa- 
tion. 

Well, today the country seems to have 
made a complete turnabout-face. Having 
escaped, more or less unscathed, from the 
acute era of Russophobia, you are now con- 
fronted with a ground swell of demands 
that you remold our American educational 
system, overnight if you please, in imitation 
of the Russian system. I trust you will be 
able to keep your bearings. Both attitudes 
are, of course, quite wrong. 

A Nation’s educational system is the most 
Important instrumentality by which its na- 
tional values are served. It would be hard to 
imagine two nations whose values differ 
more absolutely than do those of the So- 
viet Union and the United States. Does it 
not follow that we should expect equal dif- 
ferences in the schools that each would de- 
vise to nurture and develop these values? 
Their educational system is plainly designed 
to serve the needs of a rigid, doctrinaire, and 
authoritarian society. Ours is designed, or 
should be, to serve the needs of a free so- 
ciety. If we are in need of a model, we might 
look, perhaps, to England or to Western 
Europe, but it is nothing less than absurdity 
to look to Russia to find one. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my belief 
that, when we lay the measuring rod against 
our educational system, we ought not to 
think in terms of comparison with Russia. 
For example, frantic warnings are being 
sounded nowadays because the Russians are 
turning out 125,000 graduates each year in 
the sciences, while only half that many are 
being graduated annually in the United 
States. Indeed, to read the comment cur- 
rently appearing in our magazines and press, 
one would conclude that, unless a student 
has majored in physics, chemistry, and math- 


s ematics, he hasn't been educated at all. I 


suggest we should remember that Russia was 
but recently a feudal country; she is engaged 
in a masstve effort, from a very late start, to 
develop the kind of industrial economy we 
have taken a century to build. Her need is 
feverish for competent technicians and engl- 
neers. The question we should ask ourselves 
is not whether we are presently keeping pace 
with Russia in the number of technicians 
we graduate each year, but whether we are 
meeting the needs of our own industry and 
defense. If we are failing to do this, then 
the Government should furnish such added 
inducement, including scholarships, as may 
be necessary to attract the number of science 
students our own needs require. 

Just as this must be true where quantity Is 
concerned, so also it must be true where con- 
siderations of quality are concerned. Here, 
the question we should ask ourselves is, not 
how our school curriculum compares with 
that of Russia, but rather, how is it serving 
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the needs of our own country and the ends 
of a free society? f 

Such is the standard by which I would 
measure our system of public education in 
America. It is a harder standard than the 
Kremlin need apply to Russian schools, for 
the burden of American education is not 
only to train chemists, physicists, and engi- 
neers, but also to equip each student, re- 
gardless of his chosen craft, to accept and 
intelligently discharge the self-governing re- 
sponsibilities that attend citizenship in a 
tree society, 

If you agree with what I have said thus 
far, I hope we are not now about to part 
company. I have posed the question of 
whether public education in America is fully 
meeting our own needs as a nation, and 
whether it is fulfilling its responsibility to 
serve the ends of freedom. 
| I fear it is falling short of this goal. 

The chief burden of my doubt is this: Do 
our schools stimulate our young people to 
the utmost? Do we require of them their 
Tull potential? If not, we are wasting time 
and talent, both of which may be vital to 
our survival as a free country. 

The critics of our secon schools say 

that our typical high-school graduate has 
had only a sketchy exposure to such de- 
manding courses as chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics; that he has been permitted, 
while still too young to make responsible 
decisions, to act as the architect of his own 
course of study; that he has filled his time 
with courses; that he has probably 
played in the band, learned to dance, and 
may have tasted local fame by starring in 
the football or basketball team; that he 
knows how to get along well with the teach- 
ers and his fellow classmates, but he hasn't 
learned much. These critics charge that 
scholastic standards in our high schools are 
geared for the slower students, with the re- 
sult that the abler students are neither 
challenged nor stimulated by their work, 
but develop a distaste for study, and, in the 
end, grow bored with school, spending much 
of their time in a frantic search for diver- 
sion. 
Perhaps these criticlsms are overstated; 
certainly they are not true of every high 
school, But if there is any truth in the 
charges, and I think there is, then it is time 
for us to reappraise some of the tenets basic 
to American education today. 

There is much to be said in defense of the 
emphasis given to personality adjustment in 
our schools. But the emphasis goes too far, 
I think, when it causes a corresponding de- 
emphasis on subject matter. John Dewey's 
great work well suited the needs of our 
country in his time. Prior to the First World 
War, we had the era of Pax Britannica. 


There had been almost a century of peace,« 


progress and prosperity. The Golden Age 
had come, and Dewey’s emphasis on social 
adjustment, on the development of balanced 
and happy personalities, was natural. It 
harmonized with the times, 

The Nation, in that day, was still caught 
up in the excitement of educating and train- 
ing the tide of immigrants streaming to our 
shores. Adjustment indeed was a real prob- 
lem, a real goal to be sought. The teacher 
who faced a babble of tongues and cultures 
in her classroom could see that the schools 
had as much of a role to play in adjusting 
youth to citizenship, as in educating youth 
to citizenship. 

But times have changed. Our national 
assimilation is nearly complete. Our schools 
now have other and more pressing respon- 
sibilities than student adjustment. If we 
are to win the cold war for freedom's sake, 
we must discover, draw out, and develop 
our talent to the fullest. It is time, I think, 
in our own interest, to shift the emphasis 
back to subject matter, to make courses 
rte challenging and more stimulating for 
all. 
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I recognize this proposal cannot be made 
without at once raising a host of further 
questions. If courses were to be made 
harder, you may ask, what is to be done 
for the slower student, or even the average 
student? I would answer: endeavor, insofar 
as possible, to give to each student a course 
commensurate with his abilities. 

This would make for unequal treatment, 
it may be said, which Is not only contrary 
to the traditions of free public schools, but 
undemocratic as well. I would answer: the 
true democratic principle Is to afford to each 
student an equal opportunity. To give to 
each an equal opportunity does not mean 
to give to each an equal dose. 

I recognize that it is much easier to make 
this proposal than to put it into effect. 
Your patience and ingenuity have already 
been strained in keeping a standard educa- 
tion up to standard for our burgeoning 
school population. To offer more for the 
gifted, and to establish alternative courses 
of study, will require enlarged facilities, 
additional training for teachers, and more 
money. This is a responsibility that local, 
State, and Federal Governments must stand 
ready to assume. 

I know this proposal may not be popular. 
It might cause a storm in each community, 
and doubtlessly would involve teachers in 
many more unpleasantries with parents. I 
make it because I think it is right. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that the minds 
of our young are like the mines of the earth, 
and the richest ore may lie deepest. We 
owe it to ourselves, as well as to our young, 
to get from each his full potential. Is there 
another way to do it? 

No appraisal of American public educa- 
tion, however brief, should overlook the tra- 
dition of anti-intellectualism in this coun- 
try, and the mark it has left upon our 
schools. 

With the end of the Revolutionary War, 
our young Union soon became preoccupied 
with the problems of settling the land and 
conquering a continent. Our land was vast 
and rich. Our faces were ever set against 
the raw frontier. The pioneer tradition has 
done much to shape our national character. 
This tradition does not breed intellectual- 
ism. Pioneering requires more action than 
thought, The cloistered, reflective life it 
holds in disdain, 

We were nurtured at our birth as a na- 
tion by the great minds of the 18th cen- 
tury. But as we pushed our frontiers west- 
ward, we turned away from the heritage of 
Jefferson and Hamilton. It is significant, I 
think, that William Henry Harrison was 
elected President of the United States on 
no more of a platform than a catchy slogan, 
a log-cabin birth, and a taste for hard cider, 

Even today this legacy of anti-intellec- 
tuallsm is everywhere apparent. A person 
with an intellectual bent is an egghead. 


The absent-minded professor is everybody's 


joke. 
Our schools, likewise, haye been affected. 
A carnival atmosphere prevails at many of 
our colleges. Their Impact upon their com- 
munities depends, not so much upon the 
quality of their faculties and academic pro- 
grams, as upon the successes or failures of 
their athletic teams on the playing fields, 
The students are absorbed in extracurricular 
activities. Social life and good times some- 
times seem to receive more emphasis, in and 
out of the classroom, than does the pursuit 
of learning. If courses in the physical 
sciences are being avoided because they are 
hard, then the clear Implication is that alter- 
native courses in history, political science, 
and literature, which: ought to be equally 
hard, are made attractive by their ease. 
Whether or not the public schools have 
contributed materially to anti-intellectual- 
ism in America, it is clear that they have 
suffered much from it. Can the schools 
help to cure the affliction? 
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Certain things, at least, can be done. 
Teachers and administrators can make it 
their business to accent the academic side 
of school life. Recognition, in the classroom 
and in the community, should be increas- 
ingly accorded to those who excel in scholar- 
ship. And teachers, at every level, should 
fight the temptation to withdraw into the 
cloistered life; they should work, rather, 
to bring academic activities to public atten- 
tion. Teachers should be civic leaders. 
They should strive to participate actively 
in the affairs of their communities. The 
more that they will do this, the more will 

the general regard for them and their 
profession. 

Government, too, has a role to play in 
helping to restore respect for learning. It 
is clear that the schools need money—for - 
new classrooms, for improved salary sched- 
ules, for all kinds of equipment which grows 
daily more expensive. The continued neglect 
of these things results in a down-grading of 
the prestige of schools and teachers, and of 
the intellectual side of life for which they 
stand. Several bills are now pending before 
the Congress that look toward thisend. Fed- 
eral aid to education, under legislation that 
will insure continued local control of our 
schools, is badly needed and needed now. 

Let me conclude by saying what, perhaps, I 
should have said at the outset, that I feel 
genuinely honored to be here. If I have been 
overly critical, remember it has not been 80 
long since I sat in the classroom, and this 
has been my first chance to talk back to 30 
many teachers. If I have dwelt too much on 
what seem to me to be shortcomings, it 15 
only because there is not time enough to pay 
proper tribute to your accomplishments. 

I thank you for being teachers, a noble 
calling, too poorly paid. 

I thank you for having preserved the liberal 
arts, and for having withstood the pressure 
to turn the grade school into a trade school. 

I thank you for the integrity you have 
shown in your unremitting efforts to keep 
intellectual freedom alive in America. It is 
on this ground alone that the cold war can 
be won; that we may emerge from it as free 
human beings, preserving the precious prin- 
ciples and institutions which give meaning 
to our conviction that what seems right today 
may change tomorrow, that final answers 
to the great questions involving the destiny 
of man have not been given, but must be 
sought anew by each generation. The right 
to change, to evolve, to grope for meaning, 
to question even the most fundamental as- 
sumptions, must never be abandoned. 

Yours is our youth, 


Yours is the future. 


Return of Seized German Assets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
March 4 edition of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News Press contained the follow- 
ing editorial relating to the return of 
a assets seized during World War 

I have been deeply impressed by the 
soundness of the arguments, and I want 
to commend Mr. Arthur Burroughs for & 
particularly good editorial. I would like 
the consent of the Senate to have it, 
placed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Trost War CLAINS 

Congress probably will be asked at this 
Session to appropriate $150 million to reim- 
burse former German and Japanese owners 
of property in this country taken over by the 
Government during the war. That is one 
estimate of the sum needed to carry out a 
Plan, not yet outlined in detail, which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has promised to put before 
Congress. : 

The purpose of the plan, he has said, 
Would be to permit, as an act of grace, an 
equitable monetary return to former Own- 
ers of vested (enemy) assets which would 

reflect the historic American policy of main- 
taining the sanctity of private property even 
in wartime. 

Return of the seized assets to former Ger- 
Man owners would mark the second turning 
Of a cycle first completed nearly a generation 
ago. When the United States, having re- 
jected the Treaty of Versailles, made a sepa- 
Tate peace with Germany after World War I, 
it retained seized German property as secu- 
rity for payment of war claims of American 
Citizens, But it wasn't long before Congress 
authorized relmbursement of German prop- 
erty owners, first up to $10,000 apiece, then 
up to 80 percent of the value of the seized 
Property. 

After World War II the United States and 
its allies agreed to limit reparation demands 
to Germany's external assets and to assets 
in kind. By the Paris reparation agreement 
Of 1945, 18 nations undertook to dispose of 

$ assets under their jurisdiction in 
Such manner as to “preclude their return to 
German ownership or control.” 

The peace treaty with Japan had a similar 
Provision. Congress approved the policy by 
declaring in 1948 that No property * * > 
of Germany, Japan, or any national of either 
Country * shall be returned * * * and 
the United States shall not pay compensa- 
tion for any such property.” By the Bonn 
convention of 1952 the West German Gov- 
ernment agreed to compensate the Germans 
Whose property had been confiscated. 

After that, the climate changed. The 

mhower administration, eager to help 
Chancellor Adenauer, sponsored a bill in 1955 
to award up to $10,000 apiece to individual 
German claimants. Other bills in Congress 
Proposed full restitution. It is reported that 
the new administration plan will call for 
Payments to corporations as well as individ- 
Uals and will give back the equivalent of 
around two-thirds of an estimated 6500 mil- 
of seized assets. What's left of the 
Property wouldn't be enough to settle re- 
g American war claims. But the pres- 
Bure seems to be on Congress, not the gov- 
ernment at Bonn which agreed to satisfy 
the German claims. 


Address by Philip M. Klutznick, President 
of B'nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on March 
3, 1958, I attended the America’s Demo- 
cratic Legacy Awards dinner, of the An- 
ti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, at 

Mayfiower Hotel here in Washington. 

At that dinner, the Congress of the 

United States was honored by B'nai 


` 
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B'rith for the successful passage of the 

civil-rights legislation of last summer. 

I, for one, was proud to have been a 

Member of the Senate at that time, and 

to cast my vote for the civil-rights bill. 

I was deeply honored to have been, as a 

Member of the Senate, a recipient of the 

honor bestowed on the Congress by B'nai 

B'rith. 

Mr. Philip M. Klutznick, president of 
B'nai B'rith, delivered a very timely, 
and thought-provoking speech at the 
awards dinner. The Congress of the 
United States having been the recipient 
of the award, I think Members of this 
body who were present, and those who 
were unable to attend, would like to 
have Mr. Klutznick’s remarks for ref- 
erence. I therefore ask that Mr. Klutz- 
nick’s address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or ADDRESS BY PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 
PRESIDENT OF B’NAI B'RITH, AT ANTI- 
DEFAMATION LEAGUE oF B'NAI B'RITH 
AMERICA'S DEMOCRATIC LEGACY AWARDS 
DINNER, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., MARCH 3, 1958 
Some years ago—87 to be exact—a prede- 

cessor of mine as president of B'nai B'rith 

received a letter from the President of the 

United States, from which I quote: 

“The United States, knowing no distine- 
tion of her own citizens on account of re- 
ligion or nativity, naturally believes in a 
civilization the world over which will secure 
the same universal views.“ 

The man who wrote the letter was Ulysses 
S. Grant. The man who received it was 
Benjamin Franklin Peixotto, a B'nai B'rith 
leader of estimable qualities. The purpose 
of the letter was a presidential appointment 
wherein Mr. Peixotto was dispatched by our 
Government to serve as the United States 
consul at Bucharest. His selection was dic- 
tated by persecution and the denial of civil 
rights of the Jews of Rumania. 

Mr. Peixotto was a diplomat of persuasive 
talents. He held up to the people of Ru- 
mania, and to her royalist leaders, the image 
of his native America in which the spirit 
of human freedom and the dignity of the 
individual were then, as they are now, the 
cherished ideals of our national life. Even 
in the 1870's, the majesty of the United 
States was such that this point prevailed. 
The persecutions abated. 

The object lesson here is that success was 
achieved by presenting the United States to 
& foreign people in that characteristic which 
distinguishes us as a Nation, our preference 
for liberty over authoritarian rule. 

In this complex era of moon satellites 
@nd cold wars, of 1 billion people in Asia 
and Africa flushed with new-found political 
freedom and reluctant to commit themselves 
between the Soviet Union and the free West. 
Of grave debate on the principal issues of 
peace and freedom, of a seeming paradox 
in which the peoples of some lands threaten 
to abandon freedom for what they mis- 
takenly believe to be security, in this atmos- 
phere of stalemated uncertainty and frustra- 
tion, this special characteristic which makes 
us what we are is more fundamental to our 
destiny than ever before. 

People the world over recognize us by it. 
They applaud us for it. 

The same critics who envy our abundance 
of wealth and resources, who deride our 
culture, who are quick to point out that 
the sputnik got there first, these same critics 
are genuine in their admiration of our 
standards of human freedom. 

That being the case, we must, in this world 
struggle for men’s minds and hearts, make 
the most of it, 
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For in this generation, the United states 
has inherited, or won, or had thrust upon 
her—whichever you choose—the position of 
champion for the cause of the free nations, 
It is an undisputed role and, at best, a diffi- 
cult one. Inevitably, a champion is subject 
to the critical examination of those who sur- 
round him. His every weakness is magnified;, 
his defects are distorted out of proportion; 
his motives are constantly under challenge; 
he cannot disguise himself in anonymity. 

Ours is not a comfortable role in a world 
that abounds with all manner of problems 
and prejudices. But it is a role we cannot 
escape and dare not neglect. Our security as 
a free nation depends on it—and no less the 
freedom and security of other peoples who 
are our partners in a global struggle. 

One need but rub shoulders with the peo- 
ples of other nations in the free world, or 
see them in their homes or at work, to real- 
ize how much they look to us for their se- 
curity and their status as free men. In this 
framework of global responsibility, our sins, 
which are not ours exclusively, are the bur- 
den and worry of our friends—as, indeed, our 
achievements are their joys to share. 

No nation in this world is completely frea 
of the taint of prejudice or discrimination, 
Even some recently born to freedom, with 
fresh memories of foreign domination, cannot 
face the bar of world opinion with complete 
equanimity, Among older states, some long 
devoted to ideals of human dignity, there 
remains the persistent task of narrowing the 
gap between these ideals and the practice of 
them. History suggests that time and pa- 
tience are the means by which progress in 
human affairs travels its inexorable path. 
But history also reminds us that the Nation 
thrust into the dominance of leadership 
is denied the luxury of patience if its leader- 
ship is to survive and be meaningful. i4 

A setback for human rights in our land 
does not escape the critical notice of either 
our friends or our enemies. This is perhaps 
an ironic business. In lands where basic 
Treedoms and civil rights are foreclosed, all 
is hidden from public view. Yet, it is pre- 
cisely these nations which distort and make 
the most vicious propaganda of even our 
progressive efforts to rid ourselves of ancient 
shackles. In this way, they exploit with cun- 
ning the incident of Little Rock, a sad and 
difficult experience which under our free- 
doms is available for all the world to see; 
While they, in turn, invoke the discrimina- 
tions and prejudices which are the bitter 
hallmarks of tyranny. 

If our freedoms are to speak for us with 
force and clarity we cannot allow our voice 
to be muffied by the misdeeds of the few 
that bring confusion to our friends and glee 
to our enemies. In our sensitive role of the 
champion of freedom, each misstep, in- 
evitably magnified and overdramatized, les- 
sens our strength, and reduces our effective- 
ness in the struggle to achieve righteousness 
over evil. 

Against this backdrop, the action of the 
85th Congress takes on its international sig- 
nificance. Not only did it bring us a step 
closer to the realization of our ideals as a 
nation, but it served to strengthen the whole 
fabric of the free world's determination to 
win the constant battle for freedom and 
human rights. It was a robust demonstra- 
tion on Capitol Hill that we are a Nation 
unafraid to face our own deficiencies. 

I suggest to you, however, that our civil- 
rights statutes—including the historic piece 
of legislation for which we honor the Con- 
gress this evening—need to be justified by 
positive acts of citizenship. A brilliant re- 
searcher, the late Dr. Julian Woodward, once 
reminded us that the true measure of our 
civil rights is not a statistical balance of 
how many good laws are enacted, or favor- | 
able court decisions rendered, against bad 
ones. A more realistic index is to ask: How 
many citizens actually participate in the 
rights which are freely available to them? 
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on that score, we are wanting—to the 
detriment of our national life and our stat- 
ure before the world. We cannot look for 
redress from legislators or jurists, since the 
negligence comes entirely from our own con- 
tradictory behavior as citizens in a land of 
freedom. 

As a nation, we are, unquestionably, four- 
square for civil rights. We take pride in 
their cumulative freedoms. At the same 
time, we present to the world the paradox 
of being downright negligent about practic- 
ing some of our rights. 

One of our basic credos, for example, 18 
that rulers shall govern only with the con- 
sent of the governed. We cherish our right 
of franchise. But half of us generally don't 
bother to vote. 

We glory in our principle of free speech 

and too many of us foolishly deny it to our- 
selves by compulsions of fear and conform- 
ity, lest we find ourselves expressing contro- 
versial thoughts. 
+ Our vaunted economic strength flows from 
our freedom of enterprise. Yet, how often 
these days do we find our people turning 
their backs on it in favor of the limiting, 
shortsighted goal of security. 

We speak of ourselves as a nation of join- 
ers. This is a misleading boast. In truth, 
the shibboleths of conformity tend to 
frighten many Americans away from active 
participation in politically minded moye- 
ments. This behavior of the mute bystand- 
er has its corroding effect on our freedom to 
assemble in voluntary association with like- 
minded citizens. > 
We have freedom of inquiry. We accept 
it as so vital to our way of life that we 
strengthen it with the bulwark of free com- 
pulsory education. But we have allowed 
public education in our land to deteriorate, 
and we tend to neglect the citizen's respon- 
sibility to question and to probe instead of 
accepting whatever political or social gospel 
is handed to us. 

These are among our cherished rights. If 
they are meaningful to our existence and to 
our leadership in the world, as we constantly 
and vociferously declare them to be—I sim- 
ply propose this: Let's use them more often, 
and with greater vigor, 

No one can underestimate the security 
needs of our Nation or its allies in these 
fearsome days of outer space. But to win 
the race in this vital sector without liberat- 
ing ourselves of the waste of discrimination 
and: prejudice is to win a hollow prize. To 
defend freedom but not to have it is a 
fraudulent gesture; to reach the moon 
through science, but to keep peoples en- 
slaved is a fool's errand which fools no one 


but ourselves. The greatness of America in 


the eyes of the world has been in the con- 
stant upward course of our human values. 
This task must keep apace with the achieve- 
ments of science. To do less is to dishonor 
our heritage and to destroy the capacity of 
our blessed Nation to lead the world out of 
bondage as Moses led the people of ancient 
Israel to their promised land. 


The Search for a Solution Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the March 12, 1958, 
edition of the New York Times: 
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Arrn Two Years 

Two years ago today a distinguished 
Spanish-Basque professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity named Jesus de Galindez entered the 
subway to go home. He has never been 
heard from since. The s is so astonish- 
ing and so spectacular and is lit up by such 
a mass of lurid details, most true and some 
speculative, that it has already formed the 
subject for a half-dozen “whodunits.” 

The importance of the individual and the 
implications of his disappearance from the 
heart of New York City are such that the 
search for a solution is continuing in the 
most serious way and in the highest Amer- 
ican quarters—and it should never cease 
until the guilt for this crime has been placed 
where it belongs. 

On this anniversary it is a duty to put on 
record that Jesus de Galindez is not for- 
gotten and that all who have any feeling 
for justice and for the good name of the 
United States will go on striving to solve 
this mystery. In December of 1956 another 
lurid detail was added in the disappearance 
and certain death of a young American pilot 
in the Dominican Republic, Gerald Murphy. 
The two cases of Galindez and Murphy 
have been linked beyond reasonable doubt. 

The United States Department of Justice, 
the State Department, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the New York police, the 
Federal grand jury in Washington, and, pre- 
sumably, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
have all been working on these two linked 
cases. s 

To date the only positive result has been 
the conviction of the American, John Joseph 
Frank, as an illegal agent of Generalissimo 
Trujillo. He has appealed against the judg- 
ment. The State Department is bending its 
major efforts on getting the former Domini- 
can Consul General in New York, Arturo 
Espaillat, to come to Washington and testify 
under oath before the grand jury. Thus far 
he and the Dominican dictator have agreed 
only to General Espaillat’s testifying in Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, where he would not be under 
oath. 

So the mystery remains, but so do the 
memories and so do the efforts to find a so- 
lution. These efforts should never be al- 
lowed to lapse. 


Good Influence in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
beneficial effect of women in politics, 
both from the viewpoint of the public 
and of the women who participate in 
politics, is well set forth in a letter to 
the Nashville Tennessean by Mrs, Mar- 
tha Ragland, of Nashville. Mrs. Rag- 
land is a former Democratic national 
committeewoman from Tennessee and 
as a private citizen she has continued 
to take an active and enlightened inter- 
est in the political affairs of my State 
and the Nation. Her letter will be ap- 
preciated by the increasing number of 
women who study public affairs and 
exert an active interest in the political 
parties with which they are affiliated. 
I ask unanimous consent that her letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the 


_ RECORD. 


March 12 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of February 
26, 1958 
Mus. RAGLAND For THE DEFENSE 


To the Eprror: 

Iam a Jean Bruce fan, Her astringent ad- 
vice and illuminating comments are always 
interesting and often hilarious. 

It was, therefore, with considerable sur- 
prise and dismay that I read her colmun the 
other day in which, while paying tribute to 
the effectiveness of women’s organizations, 
she seems to imply that their methods are 
terrifying and their members battleaxes, 
lacking in personal courage and given largely 
to gossip. 7 

This seems to me a wholly distorted view 
of the intelligent, conscientious, public-spir- 
ited and friendly women who take part in 
our many effective women's organizations. 

Miss Bruce says, too, that women play the 
political game in a manner that would stun 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In my judgment this is an un- 
fair and untrue characterization of women 
who take part in the political processes of 
our democracy. ¥ j 

The women I have been associated with in 
political campaigns have been as fine and 
sensitive a group of women as can be found 
anywhere. They look after the children, 
cook, sew, keep house or hold a job, work in 
community drives, take part in civic, social 
and cultural activities, go to church, raise 
flowers, read books, listen to records—and 
they work in political campaigns. And to 
this last they bring the same sincerity and 
spirit of fair play that characterizes their 
other activities and relationships. 

I may be prejudiced in my judgment, but 
it does seem to me that the women who add 
political work to their busy lives are just a 
little more sensitive, just a little finer wom- 
en, than those whose limited vision causes 
them to fall short of assuming their respon- 
sibility. 

As everyone knows, our country is in a 
crisis, perhaps the greatest it has ever faced. 
If we are to meet it successfully we must 
drop some of our debilitating myths. And 
one of them is certainly the old chestnut 
that women cannot with maturity and gen- 
tility work together in community activities 
and political processes. 

MARTHA RAGLAND, 


Last Chance Before the Big Plunge— 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news- 
paper article which appeared in the 
March 8 edition of the Idaho Statesman. 

This article, written by Paul Harvey, 
Chicago news commentator, outlines 
some of the salient facts on the foreign- 
aid program. This article voices no 
opinions, but is a carefully documented 
story in cold figures of the tremendous 
expenditures and the expanding scope 
which have marked this program since 
its modest beginning back in 1948. 
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I urge my colleagues read this short 
article, which tells a graphic story of 
Our largesse and what we have bought 
with the $70 billion we have spent. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIEWING THE News 
(By Paul Harvey) 

This may be my last chance to be heard 
On this subject, and your last chance to pro- 
test, before Congress votes to plunge us $4 
billion deeper in debt—for foreign aid. 

With 5 million Americans out of work, with 
Our own national debt greater than the com- 
bined debt of all the nations we are trying 
to aid, we owe ourselves one more look at 
the books, 

Porelgn aid, we were told in the beginning, 
Was to rescue devastated European countries 
Irom the ravages of war. 

It was to last 4 years. It was to cost $17 
Billion. 

We agreed. 

It has lasted 13 years. It has cost $70 
billion. 

And you and your children are now being 
asked for another four. 
` Originally, we were asked to aid only the 
14 nations most grievously wounded by the 
big war. 

Today we are spoon-feeding 67 nations. 

In 1948, when we appropriated the first 
foreign-aid money, we employed 571 people 
to give it away. 

Today Uncle Sam has 12,095 persons doling 
Out your money with both hands. 

And other foreign-aid givers employed by 
the Departments of State and Defense bring 
the total payroll to nearly 19,000 persons. 

Spending your money in all directions: 

For paving a highway for King Saud's 100 
gold-plated Cadillacs to travel from his sum- 
mer home to his winter palace. 

Eighteen million dollars for a highway in 

iland * a nation with fewer than 
9,000 automobiles. 

To finance an extensive survey of the sex- 
Ual habits bf Nehru’s Indians. 
wee @ multitude of comparable absurdi- 

S. 


All of the pleas for perpetuation of the big 
Siveaway cite the military importance of the 
program. 

Though the Comptroller General and com- 
Wittees of the Congress have reported that 
military aid funds have repeatedly been di- 

_Yerted to economic or purely political uses. 
We have given Tito $1.5 billion of your 
d-earned dollars plus a fleet of jet war- 
Planes, His only thanks is publicly to pledge 
Closer allegiance to Moscow and faith in 
the ultimate triumph of world communism. 

The French used our planes to bomb Tu- 
Disian civilians. 

Elementary mathematics prove that we 

give away everything we Americans 
and it would not raise lying stand- 
ards elsewhere so much as 1 percent. 

Yet Americans are so cotton-pickin' self- 
Conscious about their comparative wealth 

i t they are constantly apologizing for it 
5 are possessed with a pathological passion 
or giving it away. 

The United States cannot be Atlas: it 
Cannot, by its financial sacrifices, carry 
a other nations of the world on its shoul- 
8 and we should stop giveaway programs.” 

lencldate Eisenhower said that in the elec- 
on campaign of 1952. 
February 25, 1958, he called all opponents 
Of foreign aid ostrichlike. 
un resident Theodore Roosevelt had urged 
to speak softly and carry a big stick. 
tn tead we are loud, meddling 
ree and carrying a big stick of candy, an 
-day sucker for the world. 
It can't last. 
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Kiwanis Club Obtains Soviet Speaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “Washington Scene,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Thursday, February 27, 
1958. 

It is an interesting story written by one 
of the most popular and respected news- 
paper columnists in Washington, George 
Dixon, concerning another loved and 
popular Washingtonian, the band leader 
extraordinary, Barnee Breeskin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By George Dixon) i 

Ever since Mikhail Menshikoy replaced 
Georgi Zaroubin as Ambassador from Russia, 
Washington observers have been speculating 
as to whether it presaged a new attitude on 
the part of the Soviet Embassy. I wondered 
myself. But it remained for a small sub- 
urban service club to find out. 

The Kiwanis Club of Bethesda, Md., has 90 
members. It meets every Tuesday in a tea 
house. The members are civic-minded, but 
they grew a trifle surfeited with speakers who 
delivered impassioned orations on the need 
for a new culvert under one of the side 
streets. 

They discussed the possibility of luring 
new talent which might be concerned with 
wider matters. The club's program chair- 
man, Barnee Breeskin, attempted a couple 
of tentative openings, then summoned his 
courage and blurted: 

“Why don't we try to get a speaker from 
the Soviet Embassy?” 

Mr. Breeskin was given the hoots. Several 
of the missile-conscious members jeered that 
he must have blown his nose cone. But the 
club's president, Tom Coleman, pressed Mr. 
Breeskin to elaborate on his idea. 

“Well,” expounded Barnee, as he 18 affec- 
tlonately known far and wide, “I hear that 
this new Russian Ambassador is trying to be 
more friendly. Why don't we see if this is 
true? The worst we can get is a turndown.” 

Barnee, who used to be our community's 
leading band leader and is now connected 
with the international hotel operations of 
Pan American World Airways, wrote a letter 
to the new envoy. The next day he received 
this letter from A. Oustinov, first secretary 
of the Soviet Embassy (the spelling of Ki- 
wanis being given a more Russian twist): 

“With reference to your letter, I would 
like to inform you that we are ready to ac- 
cept your invitation to speak to the audience 
of Kiwanis Club of Bethesda about the Soviet 
Union. 

“As for details you may call on the Em- 
bassy or call up by phone to speak to us. 
On my part I would suggest as a subject 
General Description of the Country, Natural 
Resources, and Industry, or Education in the 
U. S. S. R. 

“My telephone number is National 
8-8548." 

Mr. Breeskin phoned the number and was 
invited to come to the Emabssy at once. 
He expected to have to undergo inspection 
through the famous speakeasy peephole in 
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the Embassy front door, and be forced to 
identify himself and his mission. But First 
Secretary Oustinov opened the door himself, 
gave Barnee a Kiwanis-style greeting and 
led him to his office. 

They discussed subjects. Barnee started 
to hem and haw, whereupon Mr. Oustinov 
asked: 

“Do you want me to talk politics?” 

That's up to you,” replied Barnee, 
hesitated again, and asked: 

They tell me no one from here every 
submits to questions. Could questions be 
asked?” 

The Russian grinned. “I will answer any 
questions anyone cares to ask.“ 

Mr. Oustinov said he would make the 
speech himself. The date was set for 
March 25. Barnee offered to call for the 
diplomat and escort him to the luncheon, 
but the Russian said he would go out in one 
of the Embassy cars. 

He added with an inscrutable smile: “Our 
Embassy drivers know pretty much where it 
will be.” 


The Level of Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Leon H. 
Keyserling and two enclosures. The first 
enclosure is an article describing certain 
views of Mr. Keyserling which he says 
are not properly ascribed; and the sec- 
ond is a letter from Mr. Keyserling to 
the Associated Press representative. 

In brief, Mr. Keyserling is endeavor- 
ing to correct the mistaken impression 
that he has been minimizing the amount 
of unemployment. He states that as of 
mid-January he believed unemployment 
to be well over 5 million, and not the 2 
million as reported in the article in ques- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosures were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. Pav. H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SrNaronx Dove as: T am enclosing a 
copy of an article featured on February 20 
in the Wilmington (Del.) Journal, which 
creates the impression that I have sald that 
the true level of unemployment is far less 
than the official count. This article also 
conveys the impression that I challenge your 
estimates of the true level of unemployment. 
As you know from my testimony before com- 
mittees when you have been present, I have 
been among the first to point out in detail 
that the true level of unemployment for a 
long time has been and still is far above the 
Official count. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I 
have just written to Jack Bell, the author 
of the attached article. If you see fit, I 
would appreciate having the article and my 
letter commenting thereon inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as it is certainly very 
confusing to have people gather from this 
article the impression that I have estimated 
real unemployment as of mid-January to be 
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only about 2 million, when I feel it was well 
over 5 million. 

With kindest regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leon H. KEYSERLING, 
Consulting Economist and Attorney at Law. 
From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 
Evening of February 20, 1958) 
JOBLESS FIGURE CALLED Less THAN UNITED 

STATES BUREAU ESTIMATE—KEYSERLING 

Warns DEMOCRATS ON STRESSING ISSUE; 

PRESIDENT SEEN MISREAD ON MARCH Ur- 

TURN; WILLIAMS DOUBTS RECOVERY SOON 

WASHINGTON, February 20.—Democrats and 
‘Republicans appeared to be retreating in 
opposite directions today on the political- 
ly potent isue of when a business upturn 
will occur. 

An administration spokesman described as 

a mistaken impression the general interpre- 
tation that President Eisenhower, in a state- 
ment last week, predicted a business upturn 
in March. 
Meanwhile, congressional Democrats got 
some private estimates that real unemploy- 
ment may be considerably less than the 
Government's 444 million figure—perhaps 
less than half that, with the remainder 
merely changing jobs or otherwise tem- 
porarily out of work, 

Some party leaders were cautioning col- 
leagues not to get out on a political limb 
with too much talk about a slump that 
might be offset rather quickly by increased 
Government spending. 

SEES STATEMENT MISREAD 
Dr. Gabriel Hauge, special White House 
Assistant for Economic Affairs, told a meet- 
ing of State Broadcasting Association presi- 
dents that Eisenhower's statement of last 
Wednesday had been misread by some 
ple. 

At that time, Eisenhower said: 

“Every indication is that March will com- 
mence to see the start of a pickup in job 
opportunities. That should mark the be- 
ginning of the end of the downturn in our 
economy.” 

Hauge said the President's language hard- 
ly seems to say that an upturn in the 
economy will come in March.“ He added 
that if improved employment for March was 
reported in April, that “should constitute 
a good sign that the downturn was running 
out of steam.” 

Adding that the economy is not likely 
to “turn around on a dime,” Hauge said 
it was his personal opinion the downturn 
would slow to a stop during the second 
quarter of this calendar year. 

DEMOCRATS CAUTIONED 


Senator Dovcias, Democrat, of Illinois, a 
member of the Senate-House Economic Com- 
mittee, said it seemed apparent to him that 
Mr. Hauge is trying to bail the President 
‘out of an unfortunate statement.” 

“The President clearly predicted a revival 
in March, and I hope we will have it,” 
Dove.as said. 

Senator WILLIAMS, Republican, of Delaware, 
n member of the Senate Finance Committee, 
said he personally doubts there will be much 
gain in employment in March. 

The advice to the Democrats was based 
on reports from Leon Keyserling, former 
Truman administration economic adviser. 
He was reported to have told some Demo- 
crats that real unemployment may be 
little more than 2 million now. Keyserling 
was represented as contending that the 
changing 6f jobs and other factors repre- 
sent a large part of the jobless figure. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
Mr. Jack BELL, 
Associated Press, 
Evening Star Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BELL: I have just noted in a syn- 
dicated column of yours, widely featured 
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around the country, a statement to the effect 
that I have said that the Government count 
of unemployment of 4%½ million as of the 
middle of January was higher than the real 
volume of unemployment, on the ground that 
it included temporary unemployment and 
people changing jobs, and that consequently 
the real level of unemployment was littie 
more than 2 million as of the middle of 
January. 

Actually, I have said just exactly the re- 
verse of what you attribute to me. I have 
said repeatedly that the Government count 
of unemployment is much lower, not higher, 
than the actual unemployment figure, be- 
cause the Government count does not in- 
clude the unemployment equivalent of tem- 
porary unemployment and various other 
types. Allowing for this, I have frequently 
said that the true level of unemployment as 
of mid-January was well over 5 million, as 
against the Government count of 444 million, 
Correspondingly, I have pointed out that the 
true level of unemployment as of mid-Feb- 
ruary was moving upward toward 6 million, 
as against the Government's count of 5.1 
million, Iam not criticizing the accuracy of 
the Government's figures, but they do not 
include, and do not purport to include, all 
types of unemployment, and these must be 
included to get the picture of the true level 
of unemployment. 

This is a point that I have been making 
in many published studies, speeches, articles, 
and congressional testimony during the past 
few years, and, therefore, I cannot under- 
stand how exactly the reverse position was 
stated in your article. I am sure that this 
was unintentional, and may have been based 
on some completely inaccurate, indirect in- 
formation which you received as to my views. 
Nonetheless, in view of the fact that it is such 
a seriously incorrect statement of my posi- 
tion, that the judgment of experts as to the 
level of unemployment now is a very impor- 
tant national matter, and that your story 
was featured in headlines in many important 
papers throughout the country, I trust that 
you will make the opportunity in an early 
story of yours to correct this error, 

With all good wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leon H. KEYSERLING, 
Consulting Economist and Attorney 
at Law, 


Reduction in Guard Units 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD several news 
articles relating to the reduction in Na- 
tional Guard units. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Guard Units FACE STRENGTH SQUEEZE 


WASHINGTON.—A two-way squeeze on per- 
sonnel strength will be applied to Army 
National Guard units throughout the coun- 
try beginning April 1. The squeeze, partly 
in effect already, stems from a change in 
regulations on maximum and minimum 
authorized strengths of guard units. Maxi- 
mum authorized strengths based on avail- 
ability of funds were set for each State last 
summer, but the National Guard Bureau now 
has spelled out the rules which will govern 
units strengths in the future. 
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(Until this action, there were no practical 
limitations on the strength of individual 
guard units. During several years of per- 
sonnel buildup, the maximum authorized 
strength, rarely achieved, was full column 
enlisted strength.) 

Low-strength units will be given 6 months 
to reach the new minimum maintenance 
strength, 50 percent of reduced column en- 
listed strength. This is double the present 
minimum requirement for enlisted men- 
Minimum officer strength remains the same 
at 50 percent of the full column. 

(The strength columns referred to are 
those published in the various tables of or- 
ganization and equipment.) 

Units federally recognized after the effec- 
tive date of the new regulation, to be pub- 
lished soon as change 2 to National Guard 
Regulation 15, will be given 12 months to 
reach maintenance strength. The longer 
period will also apply to units returning to 
State control after active Federal service. 

All units will be required to maintain 
these strengths at all times, except where the 
authorized strength prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army makes strict enforce- 
ment impossible. 

If these minimum strength percentages 
should be increased in the future, units will 
be given at least 6 months to attain the new 
figure. 

In cases where there is no reduced column 
printed in a unit's TOE, the full column will 
be used as a basis for calculating main- 
tenance strength. 

Federal recognition may be withdrawn by 
the National Guard Bureau Chief from a 
unit which drops below minimum strength 
and fails to build up again within 6 months. 

Each State's maximum authorized strength 
will be announced by the Guard Bureau at 
the start of each fiscal year. The figure 
will be based on the strength for which 
funds have been made available, and the pro- 
portion going to each State will depend upon 
the current nationwide strength of the 
guard, 

However, the Guard Bureau occasionally 
may raise or lower the figure in any State 
to make adjustments for reorganizations or 
other circumstances. 


TRAINING DELAY PERILS DEFERRED GUARDSMEN 


WASHINGTON. —Army National Guardsmen 
who sign up for 6-month training but fail to 
start within the agreed time—even if they 
are turned down because of a lack of train- 
ing spaces—will face possible induction by 
local draft boards. 

The National Guard Bureau has instructed 
within the prescribed period because of in- 
dividuals are to be considered as not par- 
ticipating satisfactorily and they are to be 
promptly removed from paid drill status ip 
their units. 

If an individual fails to enter training 
within the prescribed period because of in- 
sufficient spaces in the State's training in- 
put quota, he will be transferred to the in- 
active National Guard and notice of the 
transfer will be sent to the draft board. 
Under current Selective Service regulations, 
the man would then be eligible for the draft. 

However, this provision applies only to 
those enlisted after October 1. Such men 
should be transferred back to the Active 
Guard and ordered to 6-month training at 
the first opportunity under the State's train- 
ing Input quota, the Guard Bureau said. 

Those men whose failure to report for 
training was deliberate or without just 
cause may be reported to the local draft board 
for priority Induction, officials said. 

There is no firm estimate of how many 
guardsmen might be affected by the tighter 
enforcement of these provisions, spokesmen 
here stated. Non-prior-service enlistees all 
sign an agreement to enter 6-month train- 
ing within 120 days or, in the caes of high 
school students, within a specified period no 
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longer than a year from the date of enlist- 
ment. 

Misunderstanding of the authorized delay 
before training for high school students has 
been the main problem, it was Indicated. 
The Guard Bureau's message to the States 
emphasized that students- pursuing a full- 
time course of study may be deferred from 
reporting to active duty for training until 
completion of high school, until they stop 
attending school or for a smuch as 1 year, 
“whichever is earliest.” 

The purpose of the rule is to permit com- 
Pletion of school. It is not an automatic 
delay of 1 full year, officials stressed. 
Penromic Srrur Cais ron Cur or 3,400 

UNITS IN RESERVES 
(By Randall Shoemaker) 

Wasuinctron—Army plans call for the 
elimination of 3,400 existing company and 
detachment-size units of the National Guard 
and Army Reserve, top-level officials told 
Congress this week. The cuts will be carried 
out over a 2-year period as the components 
Teorganize under a new troop basis and con- 
vert to the modern pentomic structure, said 
Army Secretary Wilber Brucker, 

Full detalls of the proposed revamping 
Were revealed to Congressmen behind locked 
doors on the first day of hearings called by 
the House Armed Services Subcommittee on 
Reserve Forces. Upon resumption of open 
hearings, Chairman OvErTON Bnooxs, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, announced that a tran- 
Script of the secret session would be released 
after censoring by the Army. 

Brooxs disclosed that Army Chief of Staff 
Maxwell Taylor, in response to questioning, 
Said the Army, in his considered Judgment, 
needs 700,000 Ready Reservists in units, 
The administration’s proposed budget for 
the coming fiscal year would cut the number 
of drilling Guard men and Reservists to 
360.000. 

Maintaining Guard strength at 400,000 
Would require an additional $38 million in 
the budget, according to National Guard 
Bureau Chief Edgar C. Erickson. 

Brooks said the Army requested a budget 
of $11.9 billion, but the figure was cut to 
$9.036 billion by the Budget Bureau. 

Assistant Army Secretary Hugh Milton 
told the committee he would feel more secure 
if a much larger percentage of our (Amer- 
ican) people had basic training and were 
ready to go out and defend our country. 

Milton said an estimated 75,000 men will 
Complete 6-month training in this fiscal 
year, ending June $0. Funds for next year 
will cut the program to 39,000, he indicated, 
22.000 in the guard and 17,000 In the Army 
Reserve 


Later testimony showed that only 4,000 
new guardsmen will be permitted to take 
the 6-month training during the year, The 
Test of the funds will pay for training mem- 
bers enlisted this year. Also, 7,000 high- 
School students will be signed up to enter 
the program in fiscal 1960. 

Brucker told the committee that the new 

rve components troop basis represents 
the “best thinking of our most brilliant mill- 
tary planners and provides a troop basis 
Tealistically geared to the necds of national 
defense.” 


“It is our aim,” he sald, “to insure that all 


armories, training centers, and other facil-- 


ities will be utilized and that reservists are 
Not eliminated from their components in 
the contraction of the troop structure.” 

The new troop basis will contain about 
7,800 company and detachment-size units, 
it wos sald. The guard and Reserve each 
have about 5,500 units activated at present. 

t November, Army spokesmen estimated 
the revised structure might contain 
8.700 units,-4,200 in the guard and 4,500 in 
the Army Reserve, 
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In the early sessions of the subcommittee 
hearing, no figures were given on the pro- 
portion of units which are slated for each 
component, 


Summerfield Revisited, or the Postmaster 
General Against the Postmaster Gen- 
eral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including the text of an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on Tuesday, 
March 11, 1958. A better argument than 
Postmaster General Summerfield's: No 
class of mail should have to pay more 
than its allocated cost. However, Mr. 
Summerfield's eloquence regarding a rate 
differential between local and nonlocal 
first-class letters make some sense now 
that the Senate has passed a rate bill 
which includes this differential. 

The advertisement follows: 

Tue Case AGAINST tHe 5-Cenr NONLOCAL 

Stamp As STATED BY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

SUMMERFIELD HIMSELF 


“Any rate differential between local and 
nonlocal first-class letter màil would be dis- 
criminatory, costly. and extremely difficult to 
administer. * * * Public confusion would 
be widespread” (Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, April 25, 1956, in testimony 
before House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service). 

No one has ever made a better case against 
the hybrid 5 cent-4 cent split rate for first- 
class letters than Mr, Summerfield himself. 
No one has ever done a better job of point- 
ing out the injustice, the expense, and the 
unworkability of a rate differential between 
local and nonlobal mail. 

Here is Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
statement in full: 

“A DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN LOCAL AND NON- 
LOCAL LETTERS 


“Certain Members of the Congress have 
emphasized to this committee the operating 
difficulties and inequities in a rate differen- 
tial between local and nonlocal first-class 
letter mail. 

“Any rate differential between local and 
nonlocal first-class letter mail would be dis- 
criminatory, costly, and extremely difficult 
to administer. 

“The term local mail’ is difficult to define. 
In Memphis, Tenn., it means 100 square 
miles, while in Kingsport, Tenn., it means 
5.5 square miles. In Chicago, Il., it em- 
braces 207.5 square miles; in Aurora, II., 
Only 8.1 square miles. 

“In terms of population, ‘local mail’ is 
equally confusing. In Saybrook, III., it 
reaches 485 families; in Los Angeles, over 
a half million, 

“The boundaries of local mall seldom coin- 
cide with those of the community. In New 
York only 2 of the 5 boroughs can be reached 
at the local rate, while in Boston, local in- 
cludes the entire city as well as the nearby 
cities of Cambridge, Chelsea, Newton, and 
Medford. 

“A local rate clearly discriminates in favor 
of large cities. The smaller the community, 
the less significant is the local rate, Such 
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n rate would be clearly discriminatory since 
it provides a wide difference in service to 
patrons paying the same rate of postage. 

“The post office in New York City would 
serve at the local rate more people than 
could be reached at the nonlocal rate in 
Nevada, Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, 
New Mexico, Idaho, and Utah combined. 

“Public confusion would be widespread. 
In Long Island, for example, Kew Gardens, 
and Queens Village are stations of Jamaica, 
while Elmhurst, Forest Hills, and Jackson 
Heights are stations of Flushing. These are 
all large independent communities in close 
proximity in a very congested part of Long 
Island. People address mail to the commu- 
nity—not to its parent post office. Few peo- 
ple would know the difference between local 
and nonlocal mail in this area. 

“As a result of public confusion, there 
would be a sharp increase in postage-due 
mall, which costs the post office an addi- 
tional 5 cents to deliver and is extremely 
annoying to the recipient. 

“In many areas mobile highway units are 
replacing local post offices. One such high- 
way post office in the South covers 300 miles 
and numerous communities. What will be 
the meaning of local mail under such a dis- 
tribution scheme? 

“Furthermore, a rate differential is not 
justified by differences in cost between local 
and nonlocal letters since transportation 
charges are an inconsequential share of the 
cost of delivering a single letter. The main 
costs In mail distribution are for collecting, 
sorting, and delivering operations which 
must be performed regardless of the destina- 
tien of the letters” (Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, April 25, 1956, before 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service). 

Lately, in his strong desire to get more and 
more revenue out of American citizens and 
business firms, Mr. Summerfield has tried 
to gloss over thet objections he himself 
raised less than 2 years ago. But the fact 
remains: “Any rate differential between lo- 
cal and nonlocal first-class letter mail would 
be discriminatory, costly, and extremely dif- 
ficult to administer * * * public confusion 
would be widespread.” 

We urge Congress defeat the 5-cent stamp. 

; THE ASSOCIATION OF FIRST CLASS 

MAILERS, 

New Tonk, N. Y. 


Radio Amateurs Are Real Pros 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
too prone to overlook what are seeming- 
ly small things as big events unfold in 
these days when space has succeeded 
the sky as the limit for our ability and 
capacity to progress. 

We all know of the real contribution 
made by Caltech’s jet propulsion labo- 
ratory in the launching ‘of our first earth 
satellite—the Explorer. 

Working with the laboratory in track- 
ing satellites—not only our own but 
those of the Russians—is a small group 
of radio amateurs who call themselves 
the San Gabriel Valley Radio Club. 

A spokesman for the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences has advised me that the 
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club’s contribution in tracking the Ex- 
plorer and Sputniks I and II has been of 
immeasurable help to our own satellite 
program. 

The San Gabriel club operates a 
microlock station located at the sheriff’s 
headquarters at Temple City, Calif., and 
has supplied data that has been impor- 
tant to United States participation in 
the International Geophysical Year. 

I think we should all recognize the 
value of such amateur radio clubs in our 
satellite program and the real contribu- 
tion they are making in our efforts to 
conquer space for peaceful uses. 

The San Gabriel Valley Radio Club 
and its president, Charles F. Booher II. 
are to be commended for their vigilance 
and diligence in furnishing information 
on all satellites, whether they be native 
or foreign, 


Budget Distortions Emerge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the demands for continued high 
appropriations, enlarged appropriations, 
and appropriations for new functions 
and projects which are constantly being 
made on this Congress, it seems appro- 
priate to review some of the facts as to 
our actual budgetary position. 

Miss Sylvia Porter, a well known 
writer on financial and economic affairs, 
has just written an article on budgetary 
prospects for the Washington Star. I 
commend it to Members and ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BUDGET DISTORTIONS EMERGE 

Not all the public relations experts in all 
the world will be able to save President 
Eisenhower's face when he must go before 
the American public to revise the figures in 
his new 1958-59 budget. 

For the budget the President presented 
6 weeks ago is now scarcely worth the paper 
it’s written on. 

The 1958-59 budget won't be a half billion 
in the black, as the President predicted. 
There's not a chance of it. The 1958-59 
budget easily may be 6 to 8 billion dollars 
in the red. Easily. 

If the recession doesn't end soon and turn 
into a strong upturn, red ink may splater 
the budget even more. 

Iam not distorting the picture. The dis- 
tortions were in the President’s original fig- 
ures. Iam not exaggerating the possible size 
& the deficit in the 1958-59 year. The gross 
understatements appeared in the budget sent 
to Congress in January. 

STATISTICS OFFERED 

Let's be specific. Document this with 
some cold statistics: 

In January the President estimated that 
the Government would collect $74.4 billion 
in receipts in the year beginning this July. 
The assumptions were that personal income 
would run at $352 billion in 1958, up $9 bil- 
lion over 1957, and corporate profits would 
run at $42 billion, unchanged from 1957. 

But personal income is running at only 
about $342 billion now. If the President's 
estimate Is to be reached, wages and salaries 
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must go into a great upswing almost im- 
mediately and keep climbing through the 
rest of the year. As for corporate profits, 
they're far below the 642 billion rate today 
and an authoritative congressional estimate 
actually is that corporate profits may not 
top $36 billion in 1958. á 

Is it likely that the President's forecast for 
receipts in the new year will be realized? It 
is not. 7 

Rather, a conservative projection is that 
the tax take from us and corporations may 
run $4 billion under the budget prediction. 

In January the President estimated that 
the Government would spend $73.9 billion 
in the new fiscal year. The assumptions 
were that Congress would accept the admin- 
istration’s defense budget, would cut spend- 
ing on some nondefense items, and wouldn't 
add to other programs, 

DEFENSE COSTS RISING 


But the administration itself is already 
adding $1 billion to $2 billion to its defense 
budget. Congress is pushing ahead with 
housing, welfare, other programs that almost 
certainly will add billions more to the budg- 
et. Budget cuts will be the rare exception. 

Is it likely that the President's forecast 
for spending in the new year will be realized? 
It is not. 

Rather, a conservative projection is that 
the spending total will run at least $2 bil- 
lion to $3 billion—at least—over the budget 
prediction. 

“There you have it. A budget deficit of 
$6 billion plus, 

And if business doesn't turn up on sched- 
ule, a tax cut by midyear is the outlook. If 
the tax cut is to have a stimulating impact, 
it must run into the billions. 

And then you really would have it, A 
deficit of $8 billion to $10 billion, or even 
more, + 

And there will be no way the President 
will be able to hide this when the date for 
the first review of the new budget arrives. 


How To Refute a Sneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


EON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. James 
H. Smith, Jr., Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, has 
indeed taken strong steps to place the 
work of the International Cooperation 
Administration in its proper perspectiye. 
His forthright statements in regard to 
the program, past and present, will do 
much to relieve the atmosphere of un- 
founded, carping criticism which has too 
often surrounded the work of this organ- 
ization. 

I am happy that the Hartford Times 
has brought the work of this highly 
qualified administrator to the attention 
of the people of Hartford County. 

The article follows: 

[From the Hartford Times of March 6, 1958] 
How To REFUTE A SNEER 

James H. Smith, Jr., director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
gave a dignified and convincing rebuttal be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
to exaggerated and falsified reports that 
American foreign aid was being given for 
ridiculous uses, ? 
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The foreign-aid program props our mili- 
tary program by enabling people of other 
nations to resist economic pressures from 
the Soviet Union. It does not, as had been 
whispered, pay for striped pants for Greek 
undertakers; the only clothing sent to Greece, 
Mr. Smith said, was shoes for the Greek 
Army. Nor does it provide bathtubs for 
Egyptian camel drivers, except as the camel 
drivers wish to avail themselves of sanitary 
facilities furnished Egypt in a campaign to 
stamp out a form of hookworm. Mr. Smith 
said the rumor that iceboxes had been sent 
to Eskimos was pure invention; there is 
no foreign aid of any kind to Eskimos. 

On one point there was a little truth in 
one of the complaints about the program. 
The Air Force and State Department has 
indeed flown Arabs to Mecca. That happened 
in 1952, and it made more friends for the 
United States than all the oll contracts in 
existence. The transportation system of the 
Middle East broke down during the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca, a journey that is the 
life dream of millions of Moslems. The Air 
Force provided the planes; the Arabs paid 
full commercial fares in their own currency, 
and the money was turned over to charity. 
“It seems to me a very sensible program,” 
Mr. Smith commented, 

That opinion is in line with what inde- 
pendent observers said at the time. The 
efficiency, quick action and safety precau- 
tions of the Air Force made a tremendous 
impression in the Middle East, and the pil- 
grims were loud in their expression of grati- 
tude. The money was well spent. 

This is the way to answer a whispering 
campaign. The facts are brought out into 
the open and the rumors are shown up for 
what they are; the sneers of critics whose 
motives are as doubtful as their methods. 


Federal Grants-in-Aid Vital to Rivers Free 
of Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is vital that Federal grants-in-aid for 
eliminating stream pollution be con- 
tinued. Ever since President Eisen- 
hower hinted in his budget message that 
such programs should be totally loaded 
on States and local communities, I have 
protested against complete Federal 
abandonment of responsibility for 
cleaning up our rivers. 

A powerful statement for expanding 
these programs, rather than terminat- 
ing them, appeared on the editorial page 
of the Oregonian of Portland, Oreg., of 
March 5, 1958, over the signature of 
William W. Puustinen, chairman of the 
legislative and conservation committee 
of the Columbia River Fishermen's Pro- 
tective Association. 

Mr. Puustinen has his headquarters at 
Astoria, near the mouth of the great 
Columbia River, where are located more 
salmon canneries than in any other 
community of the Pacific Northwest. 
He stresses the importance of clean 
rivers from the standpoint of maintain- 
ing our valuable fisheries, which are @ 
principal source of food and of jobs for 
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many people. Salmon, steelhead, other 
Species of trout, and many more fish, 
cannot survive in streams clogged with 
Pollution and offal. 

I beileve many of my colleagues will 
be interested in reading Mr. W. W. 
Puustinen’s informative letter to the 
Oregonian, and I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 

UNITED States POLLUTION Am ASKED 
To the Error: : 

I have read with great interest and ap- 
Preciation your editorial treatment of the 
fish skimmer experiments at Brownlee and 
Pelton Dam sites. 

May I call your attention to another fac- 

needing intelligent cooperation from the 
entire public in safeguarding this present 
Temnant volume of our once truly tremen- 
dous salmon resource of the Columbia? I 
Wish to talk of our work on pollution abate- 
Ment in the Columbia River system. 

Simple projection of modern known sal- 
Mon-resource facts indicate to me that it 
is very possible with practical means to yet 
realize a Columbia River salmon and steel- 
head harvest totaling at least from 8100 
Million to 8150 million a year in modern 
terms of values. 

In our work on control measures for fish- 

_ Sties benefit, we have progressed signifi- 
cantly in both Oregon and Washington. We 
ve at last begun a real cleanup of our 
Tivers, as in the encouraging work in the 
Willamette 5 

However, it has become obvious that a 
Teal cleanup of the main Columbia itself 

not a simpie matter for either Oregon 
or Washington. We do not have any legal 
two-State authority, such as our fisheries 
Compact, for facilitating Columbia pollu- 
tlon-control work. And to set up such an 
authority would take successful legislative 
action of both States plus the permission 
ol Congress, Much time would be needed. 

And we have no time to lose, for pollu- 
tion of the main Columbia is now so bad 

t the commercial fishermen’s gill nets, 
even when made of nylon, are rotting in 
Short time by use in the heavily polluted 
Waters, 

This pollution rots the nylon mooring lines 
Of the pleasure boatmen and deteriorates 
the hulls and dock facilities. It clogs the 
Shei lines and the gill netters’ nets with 

oul slime o on the luti 
matter growing pollution 

John Wilson, local representative of the 

eral health authorities, made a recent 
Unofficial test off the mouth of the WiMa- 
Mette at the request of commercial fisher- 
men. We know that in the laboratory test- 
ins fish have died in very short time on dilu- 
ons of 50 per million of the toxic 
Pollutants found now in the Columbia and 

Ulamette. Mr. Wilson on his very first 

test found the toxic agents present up to 300 
Per million. Of course, this was only 
& spot test. 

Obviously, this can be one of the major 
-killing factors against us today. It may 
the periodically noted heavy kills of 
eren mature salmon and other fish that have 
Occurred. What happens to millions of deli- 
Cate fingerlings trapped in eddies and boils 
Of these toxic agents? And what happens 
to the entire riverbed which under natural 
Conditions furnished the insect larvae, the 
Worms, the fresh-water shrimps, and other 
kaun tie organisms making up the natural 
a for fingerlings? Pollution 12 feet deep 

been found in the river. 
ten have become convinced that this pollu- 
On control work on the Columbia River 
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now has reached the stage where the Fed- 
eral Government must be asked to come in 
to facilitate and coordinate the pollution 
cleanup on this interstate river. 

Instead of waiting for any possible inter- 
state pollution control compact, we already 
have adequate Federal legislation in Public 
Law 660 allowing for the intervention of the 
Federal Government in just this sort of in- 
terstate problem. 

Federal participation is needed for real- 
istic organizing of this work, not only be- 
tween Oregon and Washington, but to in- 
clude Idaho as well in today’s program. 

We have already organized a fisheries 
nucleus of Oregon and Washington commer- 
cial and sports fishermen to push this new 
angle.of this pollution control job, But cer- 
tainly the nonfisheries public has also an 
interest and a responsibility in this work if 
they hope to continue to have salmon to 
enrich their diets with the vital food ele- 
ments direct from the sea. 

It is timely to enlist all public and civic 
groups possible for the fastest practical 
cleanup if our entire Columbia system for 
pollution, too, can kill off even our remnant 
salmon seedstocks just as definitely and com- 
pletely as Grand Coulee Dam wiped forever 
from the face of this earth those giant June 
chinooks that formerly spawned in the 
reaches above the present Grand Coulee Dam. 

W. W. PUUSTINEN, 
Chairman, Legislative and Conser- 
vation Committee, Columbia River 
Fishermen's Protective Union, As- 
toria. 


Canadian River Project and Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


«AON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
unemployment in the Panhandle— 
south plains area of Texas—today runs 
into the multiple tens of thousands, 
with 10,000 unemployed in Lubbock, 
Amarillo, Borger, Plainview, and Dumas, 
alone. Federal action is needed now to 
begin work on the area’s biggest and 
most important reclamation projects. 
The project to which I refer is the 
Canadian River project, which would 
furnish badly needed municipal and in- 
dustrial water supplies to the cities of 
Amarillo, Borger, Plainview, and Lub- 
bock, and a number of smaller cities in 
that area. 

Appropriation of funds to go ahead 
with this project immediately-would be 
a big step toward solution of the unem- 
ployment problem in this area. At the 
same time, this vast new supply of water, 
which would be saved from waters of the 
Canadian River now going to waste in 
the Gulf of Mexico, would have an ex- 
tremely beneficial effect on the growth 
and development of this 51-county area 
of the southwestern high plains. 

Recently, Mr. A. A. Meredith, Secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian River 
Municipal Water Authority wrote me 
concerning this matter. I believe his 
letter gives an excellent analysis of the 
Situation. I ask unanimous consent 


by the above figures. 
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that his letter be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CANADIAN RIVER 
MUNICIPAL WATER AUTHORITY, 
Borger, Tex., March 1, 1958. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: During these distress- 
ing times I am sure there will be much con- 
sideration given to the public works projects 
that could be placed in operation and provide 
employment for many people. 

Reviewing the unemployment situation in 
our area this morning with the Texas State 
Employment Service, I was given the follow- 
ing figures on unemployment as it prevails 
today: Hte : 


What the total figure on unemployment 

would be if we knew the circumstances in 
these towns that do not have a Texas Em- 
ployment Service Agency would be largely a 
matter of speculation. It stands to reason 
that the same conditions that are bringing 
about this large number of unemployed peo- 
ple in the larger centers applies pretty well 
throughout the Panhandle and High Plains 
area. 
Public works projects are needed to pro- 
vide employment for these people. Perhaps 
some project work in a limited way will be 
provided by each of the communities but 
not to the extent that it would make much 
of a dent in the unemployment represented 
This many people 
without income to care for their families is 
a serious matter. 


Those of us who are concerned with the 
work on the Canadian River project are try- 
ing desperately to get preliminaries out of 
the way and present this project as a public 
work to serve the entire Panhandle-Plains 
area of Texas, There is every reason to be- 
lieve now that if this project can be placed 
in operation, it will be a great help to the 
whole area. It is one that will be paid for 
by the people that use it. The Government 
would be out only what it allows as flood 
control, fish and wildlife and possibly some 
recreation benefits. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. MEREDITH, 
Seoretary- Treasurer. 


Plain Man From Arkansas: Glen Rose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 
or ARKANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago the national magazine 
Sports Illustrated published an article 
entitled “Plain Man From Arkansas.” 
The subject is Glen Rose, who is basket- 
ball coach at the University of Arkansas. 
It was gratifying to all of us from Ar- 
kansas who have known Glen Rose for 
many years to have his outstanding 
qualities of leadership recognized na- 
tionally. 
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In this period of high-pressure college 
athletics Glen Rose does stand out. He 
is interested in the development of his 
boys rather than winning at any cost. 

I am glad to report that Glen Rose’s 
philosophy not only is character build- 
ing, but he has also had a measure of 
success in winning basketball games. His 
University of Arkansas team which was 
picked to finish last in the Southwest 
Conference tied for the conference 
championship and last night defeated 
Southern Methodist University in a play- 
off game for Southwest representative in 
the NCAA tournament. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from Sports Illustrated be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLAIN Man FROM ARKANSAS 
(By Jeremiah Tax) 

“wWooooco pig sole easily the oddest and 
possibly the most bloodcurdling college yell 
in the Nation when delivered by 5,000 under- 
graduate throats—is the cheer that greets 
rival basketball teams when they invade the 
fine new fieldhouse of the University of Ar- 
kansas at Payetteville. It is, of course, the 
traditional chant of the hog caller, and may 
appear somewhat out of place these days, 
since the raising of chickens has largely re- 
placed pig farming in this northwest corner 
of the State, and the wild razorback hog has 
been hunted nearly to extinction. At the 
same time, the cheer is particularly apt for 
Arkansas’ Southwest Conference foes. The 
conference is made up of seven teams in the 
State of Texas—and the University of 
Arkansas. 


“Wooocoo pig sooie” serves as a sharp re- 


minder to visiting Texans that they are on 
foreign soil and to Razorback teams that they 
are upholding the honor of the State against 
successive waves of invaders. 

Just as Arkansas-apt are the personnel of 
the Razorback basketball teams and the style 
that they play. The young men—well 
muscled, rough and ready as the Ozark coun- 
tryside that surrounds Fayetteville—refiect 
the invigorating, largely outdoor living of 
the small town from which most of them 
spring. The basketball is a direct reflection 
of their coach, as typical an Arkansan as 
could be deliberately concocted, 

Glen Rose is a plain man: 52, a spare, erect 
6 foot 5 and without a scintilla of frill or 
fake in personality or manner. The face is 
well lined, the eyes deep blue and steady, the 
infrequent speech is a flat drawl of careful, 
lean prose that is always to the point andao 
the question. One story—the barest shade 
off the truth, but hardly apocryphal—telis 
the man. In the all-college tournament at 
Oklahoma City a few years ago, Rose's boys 
were playing well, somewhat over their heads 
as they often do, and the score was tied up at 
the half. At intermission the opposing team 
trooped off to the dressing room—normal 
procedure, of course. The Arkansas players 
put on sweat clothes and sat down on the 
bench. They sat and Rose sat, resting say- 
ing nothing. The other team came back on 
the floor and began to loosen up. Arkansas 
sat. A referee raised 1 finger, signaling to 
Rose that 1 minute of intermission re- 
mained. Arkansas sat. The referee blew 
his whistle for play to resume. Rose leaned 
forward, looked down the line of his bench 
and said 2 words: “Same five.” 

Rose's philcsophy regarding pregame, half- 
time or even practice-session talk is simple: 
“If you can think of something worthwhile to 
say, fine. But I don't believe in haranguing 
boys or exhorting them.” 

Arkansas players know what's expected of 
them; Rose tells them in uncomplicated lan- 
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guage. And they know also that If they try 
and still fail to execute their coach's plans, 
they will not be humiliated publicly or 
chewed out like dimwits or delinquents. At 
practice, Rose stands around in old white T 
shirt, dark trousers and tennis shoes, arms 
folded on his chest, eyes following every 
move. He stops a scrimmage by blowing 
through his teeth. Then he will say to a 
player who has made a mistake: “Jim, why 
don't you try it this way next time?” or, to 
one who has thrown the ball away: “Bill, a 
bounce pass would have been better.” It is 
a manner which, admittedly, might not be 
completely successful with boys of other 
backgrounds, but it is wholly comprehensible 
and familiar to Rose's Arkansans. 

During a game Rose sits silently on the 
bench, occasionally crossing or uncrossing his 
legs, his mouth working a wad of chewing 
gum. Arkansas fans cannot recall an in- 
stance in Rose's 15 years as coach when he has 
come off the bench to dispute a referee's 
decision. Only once, indeed, has he come off 
the bench at all. 

A few years ago, after what he obviously 
considered a particularly bad call, Rose sud- 
denly stood up. As thousands watched in 
startled silence, he stood, immobile, for long 
seconds, perhaps equally surprised at his 
behavior. Then he slowly raised a hand, 
scratched his head and sat down. 

The style of play Rose teaches is honest, 
straightforward stuff, practically no set plays. 
It has met with remarkable success in the 
Southwest, though Rose is the first to admit 
that conference play is only now beginning 
to rise to the level maintained by many other 
areas. Arkansas has won or shared in more 


Southwest titles (13) than any other school 


(Rose, as a player, helped win 3 champicn- 
ships in 1926, 1927, and 1928) and is the only 
school that has won more games against every 
opponent than it has lost since it began to 
participate in 1924. 

Rose fashions his offense to sult the talents 
of his players and seldom varies it through- 
out a given season. 

“I don't believe in special, trick offenses,” 
he says. “The other teams scout you, they 
prepare for you and then if your trick stuff 
doesn't work, where are you?” Since Arkan- 
sas talent has been pretty much the same for 
years now, the Rose offense has tended to 
fail into a pattern too, 

Critics have described it bluntly as “shoot 
and follow,” which is not the whole truth. 
The Razorbacks do shoot a lot—they tried 
nearly 400 more field goals than their op- 
ponents last season—and they do follow, 
grabbing close to 200 more rebounds than 
opponents in that same period. Rose’s com- 
ment on ball-control style of play, as opposed 
to his, is as blunt as that of his critics. “At 
some of those control schools, a kid can get 
to be a junior before he takes his first shot 
at the basket. The object of this game is to 
put the ball through the hoop, not to see 
how long you can hold it before you try. 
You play a game, you take risks. That's what 
playing games is all about.” 

Arkansas plays a double post and screens 
well to set up a shooter; but when he lets 
fly, his four teammates all charge the boards. 
They have to. Arkansas has been consist- 
ently outsized by most of its opponents for 
several years now. Yet their rebound record 
is excellent. That and the tenacious man- 
for-man defense which Rose uses almost 
exclusively account for Razorback success. 

This year's squad could hardly be more 
typical. All 12 range between 6 feet and 
6 feet 6 and between 180 and 210 pounds. 
In Sports Illustrated's preseason survey the 
consensus opinion of Southwest coaches held 
that this squad would finish sixth in an 
8-team conference, Instead, Arkansas has 
led much of the way and last weekend was 
first, with a 7-to-3 record. Rice, the unani- 
mous favorite, and Texas Tech, new to the 
conference this year, were tied for second, 
with 6 to 3. 
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Last week SMU came to Fayetteville for 
a game that Arkansas had to win to stay 
ahead of Rice. The SMU team that Coach 
Doc Hayes brought up from Dallas was 
largely composed of sophomores, led by 
senior Guard Rick Herrscher, a steady per- 
former and a dead shot from outside. Op- 
posing them, Rose started the same five 
men who have played through most of every 
game thus far: Fred Grim, Wayne Dunn. 
Larry Grisham, Jay Carpenter and Harry 
Thompson. Grim, a bare 6 feet tall, was as 
lightly regarded in preseason estimates bY 
rival coaches as his team, and, like his team, 
has led the conference practically all sea- 
son—in scoring. He has an 18-points-per- 
game scoring average and is 80 percent plus 
from the free-throw line. After a series of 
ear-splitting “Woooooo pig sooles,” Grim 
showed why he is the top scorer on possibly 
the best team in the Southwest. He re- 
peatedly brought the ball upcourt on a half- 
speed fast break; only a few steps past the 
centerline he took his shot, with a mini- 
mum of room from his guard. It is a two- 
hand set, seldom seen these days, which he 
gets off quickly and, much more important 
with no hint that he is even considering 
shooting. Until this season, this was nearly 
the whole of Grim's offensive talent and it 
was not enough. In the game with SMU, 
however, he showed that he has now 
mastered other moves. When his guard 
tried to pick him up at the centerline, 
Grim went by him like a shot—either drib- 
bling all the way on a driving layup, or set- 
ting up a teammate by drawing another de- 
fender to him. It was precisely two such’ 
moves that won the game for Arkansas. 

Taking Arkansas basketball out of its 
Southwest context and comparing it with 
the Nation’s best has to be a matter of guess- 
work for which the team’s losses to Kansas 
State and Oklahoma offer only a slight hint. 
It is the opinion here that any eventual 
Southwest Conference winner will lose its 
first-round NCAA game, which will likely 
be against Hank Iba’s Oklahoma Staters. 
This is a Razorback crew of which we may 
well be proud, but it is not in a class with the 
ranking powers. And Glen Rose, the odds 
are, would agree. 


Resolutions in Support of Recommenda- 
tions of the Second Hoover Commis- 
sion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following resolution in support 
of recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission passed by the An- 
derson Association of Life Underwriters: 

Whereas the Anderson Association of Life 
Underwriters has always fostered the con- 
cept of better government at a better price 
for all Americans; and 

Whereas the national and local associa- 
tions of life underwriters worked actively 
in support of the bipartisan first Hoover 
Commission (1947-49) in a program which 
saw 72 percent of that Commission’s recom- 
mendatitons adopted with eventual savings 
totaling $7 billion; and 

Whereas a second bipartisan Hooyer Com- 
mission was unanimously created by Con- 
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_ Bress in 1953 and completed a 2-year study 
in 1955 submitting recommendations to 
Congress for further means of imparting effi- 
ciency and economy to Federal operations; 
and 

Whereas well over 40 percent of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have so far been 
adopted with subtsantial savings in Gov- 
ernment costs but leaving many of the most 
important economy measures still to be 
enacted; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Anderson Association of 
Life Underwriters that we vigorously reaffirm 
our support of such actions in the public 
interest as may bring about greater efficiency 
and dollar sayings in Government opera- 
tions; and be it 

Resolved, That the Anderson Association 
of Life Underwriters continue to support 
the President and our Congressmen in their 
efforts to carry further into effect the rec- 
Ommendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission; and be It 

Resolved, That the Anderson Association of 
Life Underwriters, recognizing the need for 
Public understanding and support of the 

on's findings, renew its own ef- 
Tort to alert and enlist its members in fur- 
ther public education—on a patriotic, non- 
Political basis—concerning the Commis- 
slon's Report; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the An- 
derson Association of Life Underwriters. in- 
dividually and by cooperating with the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report—en- 
dorse and work toward achieving the vital 
Boal of better, more efficient and less ex- 
Pensive Government for all the peoples of 
Our State and Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Sent to the President of the United States, 
and to all Members of the Congress from In- 
diana, and to the national headquarters of 
the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 1800 H Strect, NW., Washington, D. C. 

The above resolution was adopted unani- 
Mously at a membership meeting of the 
Anderson Association of Life Underwrit- 
ters on February 26, 1958. 

Evenerr L. FLECK, President. 
WILIA J. GREENE, Secretary. 


Award to Lewis Gruber for Leadership 
in Cigarette Research and Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the text of 
an address by Lewis Gruber, president of 
the P. Lorillard Co., at a meeting of the 
Washington Advertising Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 11, 1958, on the 
Occasion of the club's special achieve- 
ment award to Mr. Gruber “for his prec- 
€dent-setting leadership in cigarette re- 
search and marketing.” 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Im going to try to make some small con- 

tion to your knowledge of an industry 

t has been much in the headlines re- 
antiy; an industry whose dynamic and com- 
vise nature is little understood by those 
ho only read and run—or even by some of 
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those who have been making the headlines 
about us. 

In these days when a favorite indoor sport 
seems to be playing pin-the-tall-on-the-don- 
key—with the cigarette industry as donkey— 
I should like you to join me in taking a 
good, hard, and I hope objective, look at this 
industry, what has been happening to it and 
where it is going. 

I should like first, if you will bear with 
me, to define the product we are talking 
about: today’s brand-name cigarette. This 
product is the latest form of tobacco usage 
which Western man discovered with delight 
almost 500 years ago and which has since 
given pleasure and relaxation to generation 
after generation and will, I am sure, con- 
tinue to do so for untold generations to 


come. 


The cigarette, unlike its predecessors— 
snuff, the pipe, chewing tobacco, the cigar— 
is in a true sense a universal product whose 
usage in America cuts across all barriers of 
income, social levels, geography, and regional 
taste—even sex. At consumer level more than 
$5 billion worth were sold last year and 
every day some 1,130,000,000 cigarettes are 
purchased by approximately 61% million 
Americans. Of every 100 American men over 
21, 80 are smokers; and 33 of every 100 Amer- 
ican women over 21 also smoke, 

The availability of cigarettes is probably 
unsurpassed by any other single product, and 
the same brand-name cigarettes are sold in 
the smallest village and the giant metropolis. 
They can be purchased at some 1% million 
retail outlets, ranging from the backwoods 
general store to the shopping center super- 
market; from the gasoline station vending 
machine to the airline terminal lounge; from 
the neighborhood tobacconist to the giant 
department store. Į 

However, even these facts do not spell out 
the real and fundamental importance of this 
industry to the economy of our Nation. Con- 
sider if you will this one basic fact: During 
1956, farm cash income from tobacco alone 
was $1,163,000,000. And during 1957, the to- 
bacco industry in all its phases—farming, 
manufacturing, distribution, sales—is esti- 
mated to have provided a living, directly or 
indirectly, for some 16 million -Americans. 
That means that roughly 1 out of every 10 
Americans is in one way or another dependent 
upon this one industry. 

Further, during fiscal 1956 the tobacco in- 
dustry contributed enough money to the 
Federal Government through cigarette and 
tobacco taxes to cover the total Federal ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1956 for both the Army 
and Navy, with enough money left over to 
pay virtually all the State Department ex- 
penditures as well. In addition, the coffers 
of 42 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Hawali are being enriched by my industry 
and its products to the tune of another $500 
million yearly, i 

Why, my own company alone last year paid 
out $140,671,000 to the Federal Government 
for corporate taxes and the blue revenue 
stamps affixed to each package of cigarettes. 
On top of that we paid out another three 
quarters of a million dollars to the various 
State governments; which brought our total 
1957 Government bill to almost $141,500,000. 
When you consider that Lorillard’s income 
from sales last year was $293,500,000, you can 
see that we pay out a pretty hefty slice of 
our income to our various governments. Or 
to put it another way—out of every one of 
the dollars we took in our business in 1957, 
P. Lorillard Co. paid out 43.64 cents for reve- 
nue stamps and 5.44 cents for income and 
other taxes. That's 49.08 cents—or almost 
half—of every dollar we received from the 
consumer. 

All these isolated facts—to separate the 
forest from the statistical trees—add up to 
one far-reaching meaning: that the ciga- 
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rette—as a product and as an industry—is 
inseparable from the social, cultural, and 
economic fabric of American society. 

Yet not too many years ago this product 
and this industry were being written off by 
the doomcriers as finished, and on the way 
out. Our sales were dropping, and every- 
where you turned you came upon still one 
more tract explaining how to give up smok- 
ing and lead the good life, 

Well, today we're pretty prosperous again 
and going strong. As a matter of fact, 1957 
was the industry’s best year ever. 

What turned the tide? In one word, 
gentlemen, the answer is filters. Because to- 
day filtered cigarettes, more than any other 
type, meet the unprecedented consumer de- 
mand for cigarettes that provide lower tar 
and nicotine content. 

To fully understand the sudden burgeon- 
ing of this demand on the part of the public, 
we need look no further than the recent 
highly vocal concern with health factors and 
smoking. Within the past 4 years, Ameri- 
cans have been literally bombarded with 
statistically based accusations of a cause- 
and-effect relationship between cigarettes 
and lung cancer. As an industry, we have 
contented ourselves with pointing out—per- 
haps too mildly—that these are statistical 
claims only; that medically no case has been 
proved; that the causes of any form of cancer 
are still unknown; and that our attackers do 
themselves and science a disservice by over- 
simplifying an extremely complex situation, 

We do not believe—I do not believe—that 
cigarettes are a causative of lung cancer. 
I do not even think the American smoker 
really believes they are, for if he did we 
should have witnessed not a temporary drop 
in cigarettes consumption during 1953 and 
1954, but a mass abandonment of the cig- 
arette. 

However, no one who reads or listens to 
radio or TV could be truly invulnerable to 
the onslaught of the anti-cigarette propa- 
ganda in the past few years. Doubts and 
fears were created. And as a direct result, 
the wants of the American smoker—in terms 
of product—underwent a rapid change. He 
looked for a cigarette that would allay his 
doubts but would not take away from him 
the pleasure and relaxation that smoking 
provides. He turned therefore in large 
numbers to filter brands. 

Now where did these filters come from? 
As late as the beginning of 1952 filters ac- 
counted for less than 1 percent of the total 
cigarette market; today they constitute an 
estimated 44 percent of all the industry's 
sales, 

How did this newest tobacco star come 
into being? Here, again, I can give you a 
one word answer: “Research,” tobacco in- 
dustry research, led—I am proud to say— 
by my own company which early in 1952 
foresaw the coming development and intro- 
duced Kent, the first filter cigarette to cap- 
ture the public imagination. 

-To be sure, the major cigarette compa- 
nies have had research laboratories for many 
years—our own, for instance, dates back to 
1929 and was one of the first in the indus- 
try. But up until a relatively few years 
ago this research was directly primarily at 
quality control and at ensuring year-after- 
year uniformity of the product itself. To- 
day, while quality control remains an essen- 
tial part of our laboratory research efforts, 
the whole emphasis is changing toward more 
basic areas of investigation and they now 
encompass every facet of cigarette smoking. 

Today our goal—and here, of course, I can 
speak only for my own company—is not to 
keep the product the same for generation 
after generation, but to pass on to the con- 
sumer as rapidly as possible, in the form of 
new and improved products, the benefit of 
our laboratory findings. At the same time, 
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our chemists, our physicists—our smoke de- 
i tectives 1f you will- have gone heavily into 
! fundamental research concerning the be- 
havior of tobacco and cigarettes under every 
possible condition. 

To my mind, this new approach to tobacco 
research is perhaps the most significant as- 
pect of what has been happening to the 
cigarette industry. For it means that the 
tobacco industry itself is truly looking to 
the future and not to the past, that it is not 
simply taking for granted the record cig- 
arette sales of last year and the new records 
to come, but it is adapting—and will continue 
to adapt—to the needs of the people it serves. 
In our own laboratories, this research con- 
tinues its probing, its constant search for 
new and better products and in the past 12 

months alone has brought about innovation 
or radical improvement in every major Loril- 
lard cigarette brand. But our proudest 
achievement, of course, is development of 
‘what has been universally recognized to be 
‘the industry's most efficient filter—the Kent 
“micronite filter. 

But research was not restricted to my com- 
pany alone. Out of every company in the 
industry there has come a filter, each, I am 
sure, as good as that particular company can 
make it. 

| And here I should like to clear away the 
artificially induced smokescreen recently 
thrown up around filter cigarettes. It has 
become very fashionable—and, I regret to 
‘say, safe—these days to kick at the tobacco 
‘industry, its products, its advertising, its 
ethics, even its honesty. 

Well, I, for one, have had it. Let me point 
out something that for too long has gone 
completely unnoticed: we in the tobacco in- 
dustry are trying with every method and 
| weapon at our command to come up with the 
Anal answer to the health controversy. Not 

in our industry laboratories alone, but 
through independent scientists, supported by 
nearly $3 million already allocated for grants, 
who are—at the behest and expense of the 
tobacco industry—now engaged in independ- 
ent and unbiased study of the question. And 
I bow to no man—medical, scientific, to- 
| bacco, or legislator—in my anxiety to once 
and for all have this cigarette and health 
question resolved. 

| Now don't get me wrong Tm not pretend- 
ing that wer're being wholly altruistic about 
this, or that we are motivated by a crusading 
need to be do-gooders. No. 
saying, and saying as strongly as I know how, 
is that we in the tobacco industry are more 
concerned about this situation than anyone 
else because we have more at stake—more 
than congressional committees, more than 
medical statisticians, more even than indi- 
vidual consumers. 

This whole cigarette-health controversy 
will, I feel certain, resolve itself in the not- 
too-distant future. We in the cigarette: in- 
dustry will help resolve it, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the final findings will fully ex- 
onerate cigarette smoking of any and all 
connection with lung cancer. However, I say 
this to you—and in this I know I speak for 
everyone in the tobacco industry—should 
any evidence ever be unearthed that any in- 
gredient in cigarettes is in any way causative 
of cancer, that culprit will disappear from 
every cigarette in the marketplace—and fast. 

You see, gentlemen, one other basic fact 
of our industry life seems to have completely 
evaded our headline critice—and that is: 
Ours is not only a responsible industry, it 18 
an adaptable one as well, capable of meeting 
its times and necessities. My own company’s 
history goes back 198 years and its origin 
antedates the founding of our Republic. 
Surely no one thinks it has been possible for 
us to survive all these years without being 
adaptable to changing modes and manners. 

More, I hardly think even our worst enemies 
can, on our record, question the solidity of 
our corporate cltizenship over all these years 


What I am 
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or our responsibility to the American con- 
sumer, 

Lorillard’s pioneering advances in research, 
for one thing, already have led us to entirely 
new and eminently successful ways of lower- 
ing the tar and nicotine content in cigarettes. 
In doing so, even while unconvinced of the 
charges against cigarettes, we have happily 
cut a new trail which all in the industry are 
now following. Surely this alone demon- 
strates that our attitude is one of responsi- 
bility to the smoker's wants and not one of 
“the public be damned.” And there's one 
thing you can count on—and that’s when we 
advertise that “of all leading cigarettes, 
Kent filters best“ —that's a clear, honest 
statement of simple fact. 

I don't ask you to take my word alone for 
this, either. Documented reports made by 
unimpeachable independent research labora- 
tories substantiate every one of our state- 
ments. 

In addition—and this Is of at least equal 
importance—ours is one of the companies 
which regularly and as a matter of course co- 
operates with the Federal Trade Commission. 
As you know, it is the FTC's function to see 
that advertising is truthful and where their 
directions are followed, truth and accuracy 
prevail, It has been—and is—our policy to 
submit our advertising to the Federal Trade 
Commission before publication. This is not, 
I regret to say, universal practice in my in- 
dustry but Lorillard’s reasons for doing it 
are simple: Our products are the best we 
can make them and the best available. We 
advertise them honestly and on a strictly 
factual basis. We have nothing to hide and 
no tricks up our sleeve. We believe the pub- 
lic is entitled to know the truth, and that 
we should be permitted to tell it to them In 
our advertising. So we happily submit our 
advertising statements to the unbiased—and, 
I might add, very tough—pin-point scrutiny 
of the FTC. We do not—and we will not— 
attempt to deceive the smoker; because, even 
if we wanted to, we don't believe the con- 
sumer can be fooled for long; we don't be- 
lieve in so-called “hidden persuasion.” And 
we resent any implication that we are play- 
ing any kind of game with the smoker's 
health or his pocketbook. 

This then ts a brief picture of the state of 
our industry today. It is an important in- 
dustry, important to the 16 million of us 
who depend on it for our livelihood; tmpor- 
tant to 6144 million to us who, in these tense 
days, find relaxation and pleasure in its prod- 
ucts; important to our economy and our 
governments—Federal, State, and munici- 
pal—which depend on it for a sizable share 
of their income. 

It is an industry which in recent years has 
witnessed many changes and which surely 
will undergo many more. What they will be 
and how they will come about, I surely can- 
not tell you today. 

But one thing is certain: We can expect 
a continuation of the upward curve of ciga- 
rette consumption, which for more than 60 
years has been steadily increasing—como 
boom or bust, peace or war. Cigarettes sup- 
ply something modern man wants and needs; 
otherwise they would have disappeared long 
ago, for no product that is not a part of lvy- 
ing itself could have stood up under the fron- 
tal attacks of recent years. Nobody has yet 
been able to tell us why we smoke—whether 
for easing of tensions, for plaesure, or just 
because we like the feel, the taste, the aroma 
of cigarette smoke. And until tobacco’s own 
Dr. Kinsey comes along, to investigate the 
smoking habits of human made and female, 
we shall probably never know. But smoke 
we do, and smoke we will. So either in its 
present form—or modified to meet the chang- 
ing times and changing needs—the ciga- 
rette will be with us for longer than anyone 
here can see ahead. And the tobacco indus- 
try will continue to live and grow because 
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it meets the strongest consumer tides and 
rides with them, rather than try to turn 
them back or fight them. 

That, gentlemen, is the secret of our 
strength, 


Why Can’t the State Department Be as 
Democratic as the Vatican? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an item from the 
March 10 Time magazine indicating how 
government by consent of the people is 
gaining in Latin America and how the 
Roman Catholic Church has played “a 
foresighted and honorable role“ in this 
movement, and an item from the New 
York Times for March 3, 1958, telling 
how a young Roman Catholic priest re- 
portedly defied the Paraguayan dictator- 
ship with a public appeal for the restora- 
tion of freedom in his country. 

Recently there have been hopeful 
signs that the administration was recon- 
sidering its soft-on-dictators policy with 
regard to Latin American countries, but 
it is clear that our sins in this direction 
will continue to have unfavorable reper- 
cussions until a far more positive pro- 
gram is established by our State Depart- 
ment, 

The items are as follows: 

[From Time magazine of March 10, 1958] 
DEMOCRATIC SPIRTI 

Government by consent of the people 18 
gaining in Latin America, 

Soldierly, dutiful President Pedro Aram- 
buru, the general who took over after Dic- 
tator Juan Perén's ouster by a military reyo- 
lution and promised Argentines a free elec- 
tion, last week made good on his promise. 
Though the winner was not his choice, Gen- 
eral Aramburu announced that he looked 
forward to “the honor of turning over power 
to honest and capable men.“ 

In a continent where general-presidents 
have all too often tried to perpetuate them- 
selves in office, Aramburu's conduct had an 
exemplary effect well beyond the borders of 
Argentina. Items: 

Colombia's five-man military junta, which 
will hold an election March 16, says: “We 
shall turn over our powers to a civilian Presi- 
dent at 3 p. m., August 7, 1958." 

Venezuela's provisional President, Rear 
Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, promises elec- 
tions for a constituent assembly before the 
year is out. 

In the deep change, the Roman Catholic 
Church has played a foresighted and honor- 
able role; it sensed popular anger at dic- 
tators in Argentina, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, and stood quietly but firmly against 
them. Last week the church in Cuba shifted 
adroitly into opposition to strongman Ful- 
gencio Batista by calling for a national-unity 
government to replace his. By contrast, the 
United States State Department has some- 
times had an unhappy knack of appearing 
to back the dictators. Former Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs Chief Henry Holland publicly 
hailed Perón as a “great Argentine.” Secre- 
tary of State Dulles took time during one of 
his 2 visits to Latin America to pay & 
courtesy call on Colombia's strongman, Gus- 
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tavo Rojas Pinilla, since kicked out. The 
recent United States Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela, benaming Dempster McIntosh, was 
Photographed in the foolish act of making 
Venezuela's Dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
an “honorary member of the United States 
Submarine fleet.” 

The United States as a nation has not 
looked bad; Aramburu admired the United 
States Army's “democratic spirit,” and the 
Venezuelan revolt was touched off by United 
States-trained nir force officers who learned 
to like United States political institutions. 
But a wry comment is heard around Latin 
America of late: Why can't the State De- 
Partment be as democratic as the Vatican?” 


[From the New York Times of March 3, 1958] 


Panacuay Patest Dertes TYRANNY—MAKES 
PUBLIC APPEAL ron FREEDOM IN ASUNCIÓN— 
ARRESTED BUT FREED 

(By Tad Szulc) 

Buenos Amers, March 2—A young Roman 

Catholic priest is reported to have defied the 
guayan dictatorship with a public appeal 
for the restoration of freedom in his country. 

Parnguayan political exiles in Buenos Aires 
Made available today what they said was a 
Copy of a denunciation of the regime of 

ident Alfredo Stroessner delivered Feb- 
ruary 22 in Asunción, the Paraguayan 

Capital. 

According to exiles here, the speech by 
the Rev. Ramon Talavera was made from a 
loudspeaker-equipped truck in front of the 
National Pantheon of Heroes before hundreds 
Of persons. 

The exiles said Pather Talavera had been 
detained briefly by the police when he dis- 
tributed mimeographed copies of his speech 
after he had read it. The witnesses said the 
Police had been taken by surprise and had 
released the priest after a few hours. 

The event could not be reported directly 
from Asunción because of the severe censor- 

P imposed by the Paraguayan regime on 
all outgoing news. Exiles said the copy of 

Speech received here had been smuggled 

Out of the country. 

Father Talavera spoke 2 weeks after Gen- 
eral Stroessner had been reelected for a new 
Presidential term in balloting in which he 
Was the only candidate, 

The copy of the speech received here said: 

“This is the moment for not fearing lib- 
erty. This is the moment for demanding 
With a clear and brave voice a general am- 
neaty and the establishment of all freedoms.” 

Without mentioning General Stroessner by 
name. the young priest declared the task of 
every Paraguayan, in his home and in his 
Surroundings, was to carry out “active re- 
Sistance against acts of tyranny.” 

Father Talavera, who heads an organiza- 
tion called Social Crusade,” said his group 

offered to all men of goodwill the possibility 
und opportunity of exercising, united, the 
duty of demanding for thousands of Para- 

Fuayan citizens the right to their own homes 

the face of the arbitrary acts of certain 

military,” i 

NATION'S ILLS CITED 


Father Talavera declared Paraguay suf- 
ered from “hunger, corruption, Ulness, un- 
employment, lack of housing, propaganda, 
and persecution.” He said there was no use 

enact well-intentioned laws “If one con- 
tinues not to take into account the private 
and public morais of those who are charged 
With applying them.; 

The priest said the duty of the military 
Was to “guarantee the rights of the citizens 
to govern themselves, always remaining at 

© service of national causes and not of 
Political fags or private interests.” This 
Was taken as an allusion to the Paraguayan 
ral support of the ruling Colorado 
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It is painful to recognize that we, the 
leaders, with few exceptions, have failed in 
our great responsibility,” Father Talavera 
added. “One hundred thousand persons 
gather to watch fireworks or military parades 
and there is not 100 men to protest and to 
demand the legitimate rights of our citizens.” 


Statement of Robert W. French, on Exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 


ments Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


; HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following state- ` 


ment of Robert W. French, director of the 
port, Board of Commissions of the Port of 
New Orleans, on extension of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Robert W. French. I am 
director of the port of New Orleans. As di- 
rector of the port, I am the principal execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans, which is the Louisi- 
ana State agency charged by the Louisiana 
constitution and the laws of Louisiana with 
the responsibility for the regulation, ad- 
ministration, and control of the port’s af- 
fairs, 

I am also president of the Loulsiana Ports 
Association, an organization of the three 
deep-sea ports of Louisiana, set up to en- 
courage and promote world trade, develop- 
ment of foreign and domestic commerce to 
and from all Louisiana ports, and the ex- 
change of ideas and Information on all port 
activities. 

I am also an officer, or an active partici- 
pant, in International House of New Orleans, 
the Gulf Ports Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Association, the Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Council, and the Southern As- 
sembly of Tulane University of New Orleans. 
All of these organizations are vitally in- 
terested in the decisions which will de made 
by the Congress of the United States at this 
session, with respect to the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. While 
Ido not appear as the official representative 
of these organizations, my views are consist- 
ent at all points with the public positions 
taken by these organizations on the renewal 
of the trade agreements program. I was 
also a member of the foreign trade commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States from 1949 to 1951, which has 
already appeared before your committee in 
support of the extension of this program, as 
has the Mississippi Valley Association and 
International House. 

By profession, I am an economist with 
specializations in foreign trade, business con- 
ditions and regional economic development, 
I am a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan with a doctorate in international eco- 
nomics. I have served on the staff of the 
United States Treausry Department in the 
Division of Monetary Research (now the 
Office of International Pinance), and have 
been associated with the Brookings Institu- 
tion, - I have taught economics, foreign trade, 
and transportation at the University of 
Michigan. Louisiana State University, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Tulane University. At 
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Tulane University in New Orleans, T have also 
served as dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration from 1949 to 1955, and as vice 
president of Tulane University from 1953 to 
1956. 

Since 1941 I have been a close student of 
business and economic conditions and trends 
in the South, Southwest, and the Mississippi 
Valley. Although I was born in Indiana and 
educated and engaged in business in Michi- 
gan until World War II, I have lived in the 
Deep South. and Southwest continuously 
since 1941. During my university service, I 
directed the organized research programs of 
business and economics at Louisiana State 
University, the University of Texas, and Tu- 
lane University. I also organized and di- 
rected the Public Affairs Research Council of 
Louisiana from 1950 to 1954, and by appoint- 
ment of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisors I served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Southwest Economy during the 
same period. These responsibilities have 
provided me with a unique opportunity to 
Observe the economies of the South and 
Southwest, and particularly, the economies 
of Texas and the Deep South. : 

I am appearing before your committee on 
behalf of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans, in support of the pro- 
posed Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, H. R. 10368. My appearance before 
your committee on this occasion has been 
formally authorized by the president of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans. The position taken by the board 
on this legislation is reflected in its full 
endorsement at its meeting on September 
26, 1957, of the following resolution: 

“Whereas the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, inaugurated in 1934, has been suc- 
cessful in promoting international trade 
throughout the world, and resulted in prog- 
ress and prosperity in our own and all 
friendly foreign nations, and 

“Whereas working within the framework 
of the reciprocal trade agreements program, 
the United States has in the part quarter 
century greatly expanded the worldwide ex- 
change of goods and increased its own mar- 
kets abroad by reciprocally lowering tariff 
and trade barriers and liberalizing trade 
regulations, and 

“Whereas world trade is a necessary factor 
for world peace, and 

“Whereas it is recognized that nations 
and peoples buying from the United States 
must also sell to the United States and this 
necessarily makes for mutually beneficial 
2-way international trade, and 

“Whereas the total United States volume 
of exports and imports surpassed $30 billion 
annually in 1956 and is a keystone to our 
own peace, prosperity, and the welfare of 
our citizens, and 

“Whereas the reciprocal trade agreements 
program has been renewed 10 times since its 
original passage in 1934 but these renewals 
have been for short periods and gradually 
the law has been emasculated and weakened 
by restrictive provisions in recent years, and 

“Whereas to assure continuance of this 
beneficial and productive program it is nec- 
essary to rally all citizens to join in an effort 
to preserve this law when it comes up for 
renewal] next year in Congress, and 

“Whereas New Orleans, a great port and 
trading center, recognizing the paramount 
importance to the Nation and the world of 
a continuance of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, expresses serious concern with the 
move to turn the clock back to a tariff pro- 
gram that would restrict trade, and under- 
mine our economic and political situation 
in world trade: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That International House of 
New Orleans, an organization dedicated to 
world peace, trade and understanding, hereby 
requests Congress to authorize a 10-year re- 
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newal of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program beyond June 30, 1958, and endorses 
a nationwide program to educate and inform 
the people of the United States and particu- 
larly those in the Mississippi Valley of the 
grave threat to this highly successful pro- 
gram, and be it further 

“Resolved, That all trade, commercial, civic, 
economic, and cultural groups everywhere 
be invited to join in this crusade to save and 
extend the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, and thus preserve the keystone of 
our foreign trade policy which has had the 
support of both great political parties over 
two and one-half decades, and which has 
made a material contribution to world peace 
and prosperity.” 

In taking this action, the Board of Com- 
missioners was reaffirming a position on re- 
ciprocal trade legislation, which it has taken 
repeatedly since 1934, whenever such legis- 
lation has been submitted to the Congress, 
and a position which is completely consistent 
with the positions which it has taken during 
the past 2 years on such related policy mat- 
ters as the office of trade cooperation, cus- 
toms simplification, quarantine inspection, 
and increased duties on lead and zinc. 

At the annual membership meeting of the 
Gulf Ports Association in Brownsville, Tex., 
on September 30, 1957, and at the annual 
membership meeting of the Louisiana Ports 
Association on October 8, 1957, resolutions 
similar to the foregoing were likewise 
adopted. The gist of the resolution of the 
Louisiana Ports Association is contained in 
its final paragraphs: 

“Whereas the Louisiana Ports Association, 
Inc., an organization of Louisiana, has a 
great stake in world trade and thus recog- 
nizes the paramount importance to the 
Nation and to the world of a continuance of 
the reciprocal trade program, expresses seri- 
ous concern with efforts to turn back the 
clock to a tariff program that would greatly 
restrict trade and undermine its economic 
and political situation in world trade: Be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, That the Louisiana Ports Asso- 
ciation, Inc., a Louisiana corporation, hereby 
requests the Congress to renew the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program beyond June 
30, 1958, and endorse a nationwide program 
to educate and inform the people of the 
United States of the grave threat to this 
highly successful program, and be it further 

“Resolved, That all trade, commercial, 
civic, economic, and cultural groups every- 
where be invited to join in this crusade to 
save and extend the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, and thus preserve the key- 
stone of our foreign-trade policy which has 
had the support of both great political par- 
ties over two and one-half decades, and which 
has made a material contribution to world 
peace and prosperity, and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Members of the congressional 
delegation representing the State of Louisi- 
ana, as well as to the States comprising its 
hinterland and to the daily newspapers in 
cities of the various Louisiana Ports As- 
sociation, Inc., membership and to other 
interested parties.” 

On January 28, 1958, the Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Conference held its 13th an- 
nual meeting in New Orleans, At that meet- 
ing, upward of 500 shippers, freight for- 
warders, bankers, and representatives of 
railroads, steamship companies, barge lines, 
and trucking firms, as well as representatives 
of ports serving the Mississippi Valley, 
adopted the following resolution concerning 
the reciprocal trade program: 

“Whereas the keynote of this conference is 
The Reciprocal Trade Program—Key to Ex- 
panding World Prosperity, and 

“Whereas the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program, inaugurated in 1934, has been suc- 
cessful In increasing our volume of exports 
and Imports and greatly expanding our mar- 
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kets abroad by lowering tariff and trade bar- 


riers, and liberalizing trade regulations: Now, 


therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference strongly 
advocates that the Reciprocal Trade ee 
ments Act be made permanent or, if not, 
that it be renewed for a minimum period 
of 10 years and that such renewal be not, 
only without weakening amendments. such 
as those enacted in recent years, but with 
the repeal of these crippling amendments; 
that, while we favor the request for authority 
to lower tariffs, we view with alarm the ad- 
ministration proposal that authority be 
given to increase duties after escape clause 
investigations to 50 percent above the rate 
of duty in effect on July 1, 1934. The pres- 
ent law contains an escape clause that limits 
these increases to 50 percent of the rate in 
effect on July 1, 1945, and should be con- 
tinued. In addition, the application of these 
increases should only be after negotiation 
and not be put into effect immediately as 
requested; that the escape clause of the pres- 
ent act be revised to confine the institution 
of an investigation only when in the judg- 
ment of the Tariff Commission there is good 
and sufficient reason therefor and that the 
peril point section be revoked; further, that 
such investigations should base their find- 
ings on the overall national interests and 
the effect upon the consumers or users in 
the United States in addition to the do- 
mestic industry or producer affected; and 
that if, under investigations mentioned 
above, it is found that only a particular in- 
dustry or location Is affected and that duty 
increases would be detrimental to our na- 
tional interests, or would weaken our inter- 
national trade, then the Government should 
undertake programs of special assistance to 
the industry or location affected during a 
period of readjustment.” 

The southern assembly sponsored by Tu- 
lane University, in cooperation with the 
American assembly of Columbia University, 
on international stability and progress, in 
its final report adopted on January 12, 1953, 
linked the long-term renewal of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act with foreign 
aid as prime movers in the foreign policy 
of the United States. This assembly brought 
together 60 leading citizens of 12 Southern 
States, selected from the fields of business, 
labor, agriculture, education, government, 
and the professions for a 4-day meeting in 
Biloxi, Miss., on United States interests and 
instruments in the international field. The 
final report of the assembly represents, 
therefore, the best current thinking by 
southern leaders on reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion. 

It is utterly impossible to overestimate 
the importance of the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act to the more 
than 800,000 people presently living in the 
New Orleans area. Foreign trade is the life- 
blood of New Orleans. Throughout its his- 
tory, port activities have been the major 
business of the community. In recent dec- 
ades the port has been second only to New 
York in this country in dollar value of for- 
eign cargo. 

In 1934 when the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was first enacted, the value of 
foreign trade done through the port of New 
Orleans was $226,200,000. Last year the ton- 
nage handled was over 3 times what it was 
in 1934, and the dollar value was 9 times 
as great. Reciprocal Trade Agreements are 
the warp and woof of the fabric of world 
trade which has been woven at the port of 
New Orleans during the past 16 years for 22 
States, or almost half the land area of con- 
tinental United States. 

A recent survey shows that over 100,000 
persons in New Orleans are directly em- 
ployed in port activities. On this basis from 
300,000 to 400,000 persons in this area are 
directly dependent on foreign trade. Thou- 
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sands more indirectly owe their economic 
well-being to the port. 

The board of commissioners itself is en- 
gaged in productive services which create 
employment and income, and represent & 
continuing demand for about $14 million per 
year of human and material resources in this 
area. In addition to the port's direct expend- 
itures, there are hundreds of auxiliary en- 
terprises in the area intimately linked with 
port activity, including barge lines, motor 
freight lines, railroads, steamship lines, 
stevedoring firms, warehouses, customs house 
brokers, freight forwarding agents, represent- 
atives of foreign governments, financial in- 
stitutions, and others. It has been estimated 
that 70 cents of every New Orleans dollar can 
be directly or indirectly traced to foreign 
trade and port operations, 

Imports and exports of an estimated value 
of $1,935 million were handled at New Or- 
leans wharves last year, and although it was 
& record year, the port's foreign-trade busi- 
ness has been valued at over $1 billion for 
the past 11 years, This large volume of trade 
has carried the New Orleans economy 
through economic adversity many times, and 
has often served as a short-term shock ab- 
sorber in domestic business recessions such 
as the one this country is now experiencing. 

The total investment of the board of com- 
missioners in public port facilities at the 
port of New Orleans was valued on its books 
at $73,334,000 on June 30, 1957, but on the 
basis of today’s costs, this investment would 
easily run to $200 million to $250 million. 
This investment is owned by the people of 
the State of Louisiana, but it is used by 
private business for the benefit of all of the 
people who live in the vast midcontinent 
area of the United States. It also serves pro- 
ducers, distributors, shippers and steamship 
companies from all over the world who use 
the port of New Orleans. Full utilization of 
this investment and the livelihood of lit- 
erally millions of people would be adversely 
affected or jeopardized should Congress fail 
to extend the reciprocal trade agreements 
for a reasonable period. 

The tremendous investment in public fa- 
cilities at the port of New Orleans is, of 
course, only part of the story. Private busi- 
ness and government, Federal, State, and 
local, have invested several times as much 
as the board of commissioners in plant 
equipment, wharves, levees, channels, 
bridges, canals, spillways, and a wide variety 
of specialized port facilities to serve the 
trade which has been built up under and has 
been supported by reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. If Congress should fail to extend the 
possibility of entering into such agreements, 
it would effectively destroy the environment 
and the very foundations of foreign trade at 
the port of New Orleans. 

One specific example may serve to illus- 
trate the present situation. For the past 37 
years the board of commissioners has owned 
and administered a 5%4-mile canal between 
the Mississippi River and Lake Pontchar- 
train, know as the inner harbor navigation 
canal, or industrial canal. This canal 1s 
available to ocean shipping for its entire 
length by a lock at the river end. The 
board's present investment in this canal 
(including the lock, bridges, and public 
wharves) is approximately $30 million. At 
the same time the board was m its in- 
vestment, private industry which provides 
employment for over 6,500 men and womeD 
and annual payrolls of $22 million has in- 
vested another $65 million along the canal. 
Sales by these industries last year totaled 
$180 million. For the first 15 years of the 
canal's existence and up to the inauguration 
of the reciprocal trade agreements program, 
only a handful of industries had located 
along the banks of this canal. Today the 
banks are completely lined by installations of 
48 companies which comprise the largest con- 
centration of industry in the New Orleans 
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area. These industries depend on foreign 
trade. both for the import of their raw ma- 
terials and for the export of their finished 
Products. Without the reciprocity in trade 
expressed in the reciprocal trade agreements 
which the United States has negotiated with 
foreign countries, these industries would be 
endangered, the employment of thousands 
Would be threatened, and much of the pres- 
ent plants and equipment represented by 
these industries would be idied. 

But the foregoing facts relate to the past 
4nd the present. What is the foreign trade 
Potential of the New Orleans area, and how 
is it related to the extension of the recipro- 
Cal trade agreements program? A 2-year 
Study of the economic potential of the New 
Orleans area, from 1956 to 1970 has just 
been completed by the Tulane Society of 
Eeonomics, financed in part by a grant-in- 
aid from the Committee of Economic Devel- 
opment and from the fund for adult educa- 
tion, The report of this study, to be re- 

later this month, represents the 
collective efforts of 50 businessmen and uni- 
Versity economists. The study states “the 
Value of foreign commerce through the port 
ot New Orleans should incrense by around 
84 percent between 1956 and 1970, to reach 
& level of $2,970,000,000 in 1970. Imports 
Should more than double; and exports 
Should increase by almort two-thirds. 
These projections assume that United States 
exports will maintain the proportion of the 
Nation's total production experienced in 
recent years, that United States imports will 
rise to close to 90 percent of its exports, and 
that the port of New Orleans will hold its 
Present share of 5.5 percent of United States 
total foreign trade.” 

Long-term trends in trade through the 
Fort and the commodity and geographic dis- 
tribution of that trade favor an expanded 
Jolume of commerce through the port of 
New Orleans. There is alzo every indication 
that the port can continue to maintain its 
Competitive position among the Nation's 
Ports and hold its long-established share of 
United States foreign trade. 

In the light of these trends the board of 
Commissioners undertook a long-range pro- 
Sram of port modernization and improve- 
Ment immediately after World War II. At 
Present the board is about one-third of the 
Way through this program which will in- 
Volve the investment of over $100 million by 

time it is completed in 1968. After 
many years of planning, the Federal Gov- 
ernment also began earlier this year the 
Construction of a 70-mile alternate route to 
the Gulf of Mexico from the port of New 
Orleans, known as the Mississippi River-Gulf 


Outlet, which will involve the investment 


of $150 million. But none of these 

and plans can be realized unless the United 
States continues to pursue a foreign eco- 
nomie policy consistent with its present 
ternational position. As far as foreign 
e is concerned, the keystone of that 
Policy has been, and must continue to be, 

Teciprocal trade agreements program. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the economic transformation which has 
n taking place in the South since the out- 
k of World War II. has been the rapid 
expansion of trade and industry along the 
ppl River, particularly from New Or- 
leans to Baton Rouge. This area is speedily 
ming a single economic complex. The 
Population has increased from 750,000 in 
1940 to 1,200,000 at the present time, and is 
expected to reach 1,500,000 by 1970. The 
Population of this area, which was less than 
e-quarters urban in 1940, will be almost 
100-percent urban by 1970. Even after 
World War IT, only $500 million was invested 
industrial installations in the area, but 
between 1946 and the end of 1955 an addi- 
tional $1,200,000,000 was put into new plant 
expansion, In other words, the investment 
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in manufacturing more than doubled in 10 
years. In the past 2 years another $450 mil- 
tion has been invested, at an annual rate of 
almost doubie the previous 10-year average. 
Every other indicator of industrialization 
and economic growth for the area has also 
registered a substantial increase, and the 
upward trends show no signs of abating. 

In this rapid economic transformation of 
the New Orleans-Baton Rouge area into one 
of the brightest industrial frontiers in 
America, foreign trade has played a signifi- 
cant role. In addition to the gains in for- 
elgn trade and the improvements made in 
the port of New Orleans, a bustling deep-sea 
port has become a reality in Baton Rouge 
during the past 4 years. Facilities are now 
available there for the export of grain, which 
reached 33 million bushels last year, the re- 
ceilpt and dispatch of general cargo, open 
storage facilities, and the handling of bulk 
materials in a new $15 million installation 
at nearby Burnside, La., which is within the 
limits of the Greater Baton Rouge Port Com- 
mission. Raw materials move to many of 
the established and new industries of the 
area by water. These industries are largely 
concentrated in three fields—the primary 
metals, chemicals and petrochemicals, and 
petroleum refining, A significant fraction of 
the products of these industries are exported 
overseas, Typical examples of these indus- 
tries are the three aluminum plants which 
refine bauxite imported from Jamaica and 
Surinam, and the new nickel-cobalt refinery 
now under construction at Braithewaite, La., 
20 miles below New Orleans, which will se- 
cure its raw materials of nickel and cobalt 
ores in slurry form from Moa Bay, Cuba. 
This refinery will provide the United States 
for the first time with domestic production 
of these two strategic metals. 

There are two features of the current in- 
dustrial boom in the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge area that relate to foreign trade which 
are often overlooked. The first has already 
been suggested. The important industrial 
raw materials of the area—riverfront land, 
water, petroleum, natural gas, and sulfur— 
can and are being significantly augmented 
by the importatjon of raw materials from 
outside the United States. The present and 
future industrialization of the area rests 
therefore in large part on a combination of 
domestic and foreign raw materials. The 
second important feature is that this in- 
dustrialization is providing at long last a 
substantial industrial base for foreign trade 
close to the ports themselves. For the first 
time in its history the wharves in New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge are within sight of 
substantial industrial plants. This factor is 
fraught with significance for the future. 


It is clear that if the New Orleans-Baton 


Rouge area is to realize its economic destiny, 
it must be able to continue to work out that 
destiny under favorable conditions. Most 
important among these conditions is the 
long-range stability in foreign trade rela- 
tionships which an appropriate renewal of 
the reciprocal trade-agreements program 
would help to insure. 

Deeper in the hinterland of the port of 
New Orleans are the river ports which are 
springing up along the Mississippi River and 
ite tributaries above Baton Rouge, Green- 
ville, Miss., Memphis, Tenn., and Blytheville, 
Ark, are typical of these developments. 
Other older river ports are improving their 
facilities. Indeed, there has been no time 
in the history of the Mississippi Valley when 
the future of water transportstion on the 
river related to foreign trade, was more 
promising. If the great potential assets of 
the river and region are to be fully realized, 
the United States must continue to pursue 
the kind of foreign-trade policy represented 
by the reciprocal trade agreements. 

The same conclusion must be drawn with 
respect to the investments and improve- 
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ments which are being made up and down 
the Guif coast to the East and to the West 
of New Orleans. Gulfport and Pascagoula, 
Miss., and Mobile, Ala., are rapidly expanding 
their port facilities. Similar expansion is 
taking place at the ports of Lake Charles, 
Houston, Corpus Christi, and Brownsville. 
‘These improvements have been undertaken 
to serve the trade of the areas tributary to 
these ports, and they will not come to frul- 
tion if the Congress falters in its approval 
of a long-term extension of our present pro- 
gram of trade agreements. 

Contrary to belief in some quarters, the 
waterborne foreign trade of the South con- 
tinues to be a most important element in the 
southern economy. At the present time, the 
South's total foreign trade is in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 billion per year. This total 
compares with the 1938-39 average of $1,- 
085,000,000 and a 1947-49 average of $3,- 
618,000,000. Waterborne trade thus tripled 
in value in 10 years, and quadrupled in 15 
years under the favorable environment pro- 
vided by reciprocal trade agreements. While 
this striking increase in dollar volume is 
considerably reduced when adjustments are 
made for the rise in export and import 
prices, the increase in constant dollars since 
1938-39 has been between 90 percent and 
100 percent. 

Indeed, the South’s share in the Nation's 
foreign trade went from 20.6 percent in 1938— 
39 to 25.2 percent in 1947-49, and to 26.2 
percent in 1954-55. It is thus quite clear 
that the South is now handling more of the 
Nation's foreign trade than it did prior to 
the outbreak of World War II. 

Much has been made of the rise In pro- 
tectionist sentiment in some of the States 
of the Southeast, particularly in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, where the cotton textile industry 
is centered. Some people have been led to 
believe that most of the economic gains 
made in these States since 1940 would be 
wiped out or greatly reduced by a continu- 
ance of a program of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The influx of the cotton textile in- 
dustry of this area has been only one of 
many factors making for the general im- 
provement of economic conditions in these 
States. * 

Furthermore, the Industries and people 
of these states have shared in the rising 
tide of foreign trade in which the South has 
participated. Indeed, the economic gains 
which have come to the South and to these 
States from the rise in foreign trade, and 
the increase in the South's share of the na- 
tion's foreign trade, more than offset any 
alleged injury which has, or will be done, 
to these industries by an extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. 

The South is in line for a still greater ex- 

m of foreign trade between now and 
1970, because it is becoming industrialized. 
The South would be pennywise and pound- 
foolish if at this stage in its economic 
growth it sought to restrict in any way the 
two-way flow of commodities between the 
region and other parts of the world. 

In the past, the South has been plagued 
by an excess of exports of its products over 
its imports of commodities from overseas. 
As late as 1938-39 the ratio of export ton- 
nage to import tonnage was 4.0. By 1947-49 
the ratio had fallen to 3.0, and by 1954-55, 
it had dropped to 19. It was precisely in 
this period when a better balance was being 
attained between exports and imports that 
the South has enjoyed its greatest economic 
growth. If reciprocal trade agreements work 
to improve the relationship of exports and 
imports for the nation as a whole, they work 
in precisely the same direction for the South, 
and with the same manifest advantages. 
When ships put into Southern ports with 
full cargoes and go out with full cargoes, a 
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long-sought stability in the South's foreign 
trade will have been achieved. 

It is true that the traditional staples in 
the South's foreign trade, cotton, tobacco, 
wood and wood products, and nayal stores 
no longer represent as large a fraction of 
the South’s total production of these com- 
modities today as they did 30 years ago, but 
the newer commodities which have appeared 
on the list of southern exports have more 
than replaced the traditional items in value, 
if notin tonnage. It is to these newer com- 
modities that the South must look for the 
future growth of its foreign trade rather than 
to the older staples in their commerce with 
the rest of the world. Reciprocal trade 
agreements provide a flexible instrument for 
integrating these newer commodities into 
the foreign trade of the region. 

However the principal exports of the port 
of New Orleans indicate the continued im- 
portance of agricultural products in the 
trade of this region. Last year New Orleans 
was the Nation’s No. 1 port for the export 
of corn, raw cotton, soybeans, and wheat 
flour. In this connection, it is important to 
remember that four-fifths of United States 
farm exports go to nations having trade 
agreements with this country. Two-thirds of 
United States exports move under conces- 
sions granted in these agreements. This sit- 
uation clearly indicates where the interests 
of the port of New Orleans and its hinter- 
land lie. 

On the import side of the legger, New 
Orleans is now the Nation's leading port 
for sugar, inedible molasses, and burlap and 
bagging. The port of Baton Rouge is the 
No. 1 port for the importation of bauxite, 
‘The important role played by these imports 
is the economic life and well-being of the 
area served by Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
needs no elaboration. The midcontinent 
area served by New Orleans and Baton Rouge 
cannot expect to enjoy a continued high 
level of trade in these commodities unless 
this country Is willing to pursue the kind 
of foreign-trade policy implicit in the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements policy. 

Purthermore, the South is strategically lo- 
cated for foreign trade with the less-devel- 
oped areas of the world, notably in Latin 
America and Africa. To capitalize on its 
position with respect to these areas, the 
South should certainly lend vigorous sup- 
port to an extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, 

In the long sweep of economic history since 
the advent of the industrial revolution in 
18th century England, it is apparent that 
foreign trade has been an indispensable re- 
quirement for industrial growth. The South 
“and the midcontinent area served by the 
port of New Orleans are in the throes of 
industrialization. Unlike the older sections 
of the United States, these areas have not 
yet attained their full industrial stature. 
If they are to continue down the road to 
greater prosperity, they must seek to ex- 
pand their foreign trade rather than restrict 
It. At this critical juncture in their eco- 
nomic growth and in the titanic struggle 
between the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the free world, trade must be free of all 
possible restrictions. This does not mean 
that complete free trade is to the best in- 
terest of these sections, but that they will 
be best served by freer trade on a reciprocal 
basis, which is the one sure result of the 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. For this reason above all 
the Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans has consistently supported re- 
elprocal trade legislation, and now urgently 
seeks its renewal in the terms prescribed in 
H. R. 10368. 
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of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the March 1958 issue of McCall's maga- 
zine contains an article entitled Me- 
Call's Teacher of the Year.” It is a story 
about Miss Jean Listebarger, a second 
grade teacher at the Edwards school in 
Ames, Iowa, and the highly commend- 
able teaching methods which won for 
her the designation as McCall's teacher 
of the year. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MCCALL’s TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


Parents of children in Miss Jean Liste- 
barger's second grade at the Edwards School 
in Ames, Iowa, are never at a loss to know 
what goes on in class. Several times a year, 
at evening meetings with mothers and fa- 
thers, she explains her program—and at the 
same time gives them the opportunity to 
ask questions about the school's philosophy 
and methods. 

Miss Listebarger, McCall's National 
Teacher of the Year for 1958, employs other 
interesting techniques. For example, she 
teaches Spanish to the 27 members of her 
class. She works closely with ench child's 


family to help develop special talents. In 


the same classroom she is able to challenge 
her superior students with more assign- 
ments while she is encouraging and work- 
ing overtime with those who are more back- 
ward—often with startlingly successful 
results, Never in her second grade are there 
“forgotten” children. 

Each of the meetings with parents is de- 
voted to a different phase of the second- 
grade program. Generally, the first is de- 
voted to language arts, and Miss Listebarger 
says, “I try to help parents understand that 
children grow and develop at different rates, 
that reading is more than merely word 
calling. Parents who are tense about a 
child's reading ability begin to relax when 
they hear about our second-grade phonics 
program.” 

At a second meeting parents actually par- 
ticipate in a number game played by their 
children. This time they are shown the value 
of developing number concepts and under- 
standings as a basis for more abstract num- 
ber thinking. Ata third meeting Miss Liste- 
barger suggests solutions to such complex 
problems as comic books, regulation of tele- 
vision viewing, the amount of responsibility 
a second grader should be able to accept at 
home. 

Again and again she has found that 
mothers and fathers become more patient 
about their child's ess as a result of 
these meetings. Parents and teacher learn to 
become coworkers in enriching the lives of 
their 7-year-olds,. 

Each parent is furnished a booklet—writ- 
ten and typed by Miss Listebarger and decor- 
ated by the children—describing character- 
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istics unique among second graders, outlin- 
ing her program of studies, her goals, and 
the ways in which she plans to achieve them. 

The booklet underlines Miss Listebarger's 
ruling conviction: Children will read if they 
learn to want to read. Second grade, she 
points out, is the critical time in reading— 
this is when a child decides whether it is 
fun or a bore. Clues are listed for parents 
to watch in evaluating a youngster's growing 
skill. 

The second-grade arithmetic program calls 
for understanding numbers up to 200 and a 
concept of hundreds, tens, and ones; addi- 
tion with sums of 10 or less; subtraction of 
combinations with an answer of 10 or less; the 
initial use of fractions; measurements of 
time and money, weights and lengths. Her 
class, she says, does simple story problems 
involving addition and subtraction, and often 
masters numbers through games. 

In her language program Miss Listebarger 
wants her pupils to become adept at report- 
ing facts that add to the information of the 
group, and to develop good listening habits 
as well. 

After a trip to the fire station or the post 
office the boys and girls write their reac- 
tions—and in the process improve their spell- 
ing and their sentence structure. As the 
year goes on some of the second graders will 
begin to organize their thinking into para- 
graphs concerned with one central thought. 
The last flre-statlon trip, incidentally, also 
inspired 2 murals made by 6 boys and girls, 
who were thus provided an opportunity to 
express themselves and also to plan and work 
together, New words too—such as ax, lad- 
der, boots, siren, helmet—were adapted from 
the trip to the spelling lesson. 

Miss Listebarger makes periodic walks 
through the woods a normal part of the 
curriculum. For days afterward the boys 
and girls study the specimens they bring 
back, review the trip in prepared talks, make 
drawings that tell the story of what they 
have seen, and even write accounts of some- 
thing unusual that might have happeneti or 
been observed. 

Great stress is placed on science, for as 
Miss Listebarger explains to the parents, It 
is natural for young children to be inquisi- 
tive. Everything in their world is new and 
fresh and wonderful, and therefore at their 
age they are most receptive to the facts of 
science. Her children begin building an 
orderly understanding of the world around 
them: how seeds are distributed and take 
root, the place of water and light in our lives, 
the classification of animals, the relation of 
temperature to weather and of weather to 
our daily lives. Young scientists of the fu- 
ture have been vastly encouraged in this 
class, 

Miss Listebarger is one of a very few ele- 
mentary ‘teachers in Iowa who teach 
Spanish. 

“I believe that a foreign language should 
be taught at an early age,“ she says, be- 
cause during these years children are imita- 
tive and unself-conscious and can pick up 
languages quickly. If they learn to love a 
language when they are young, the chances 
are that they will want to continue in high 
school or college.” 

Her technique in teaching elementary 
Spanish is purely conversational. Spanish 
words are introduced through the use of 
pictures, objects and context, as well as 
through songs, games and dramatizations. 
These adventures in Spanish usually occur 
at the beginning of the school day and are 
considered as much a part of the day's work 
as spelling or arithmetic. 

The pupils remember their Spanish, too. 
“Our fourth grader is still talking Spanish 
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to us,” says one parent. Another says, 
Mary's curiosity about foreign languages 
apparently will not be satisfied now until 
She has studied them in high school and 
college,“ Several students have continued 
their interest after second grade by taking 
Private Spanish lessons. 
Certainly the fine school system at Ames 
in part responsible for Miss Listebarger’s 
. The Edwarss School is a source of 
community pride, with its roomy, airy class- 
„well equipped for today’s new meth- 
Ods and demands, Counter space, bookcases 
On wheels and a woodworking bench, for ex- 
ample, provide space to study specimens, dis- 
Play collections, dramatize stories, read in 
small groups, paint and draw. The room is 
attractive, with healthy green plants, gally 
nd books and exhibits of the children's 
Own handicraft. What E. C. Aurand, the 
Principal of Edwards, calls a permissively 
controlled atmosphere pervades this room. 
A native of Fairfax, Iowa, Miss Listebarger 
graduated from Cornell College in Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, in 1951, the year she started 
teaching. In addition to her schoolwork, 
She is actively interested in various Method- 
youth movements. She is eager to earn a 
ter's degree, and the chances are that 
will soon take a year's leave of absence 
a teaching u she can arrange a scholar- 
It is difficult to decide whether Miss Liste- 
r is most popular with her second 
Fraders, their parents or the educational 
ers in Ames. The parents, for example, 
tell about listless students who suddenly 
ve become interested in their work, of 
Slow learners who have adjusted, of 7-year- 
Olds who have unexpectedly become eager 
ers, of youngsters who have discovered 
® Passion for science in her class. Her pu- 
pils, the parents report, have a desire to 
ow more about current events and people 
other lands, 
The children love their school and find that 
3 there is fun. Discipline rarely seems to 
& problem; it is supplanted by an under- 
ding of how people live together, of fair 
2 and recognition of the rules of good con- 
uct, One former pupil recently expressed 
appreclation of her teacher this way: “She 
Showed me how to earn good grades.” 
their part, educators in Ames are grati- 
ed by Miss Listebarger’s ability to organize 
er work, her faultless planning, and her 
Eas skill. She has a facility, Superinten- 
ent of Schools Walter L, Hetzell points out, 
or improving each child in the class, for 
Making each pupil realize that she is inter- 
Ssted in him. “She leaves no stone un- 
turned,” he adds, “to provide lessons which 
ill help both the superior child and the 
learner.” 
kon den F. Kee, supervisor of special educa- 
n services and school psychologist in 
oe es, recalls the case of Sam, a markedly 
erstimulated and hyperactive boy. Sam's 
8eneralized confusion resulted in almost no 
achievement for him and near exhaustion for 
the teacher. “My alternatives were to drop 
boy from school or locate an unusually 
Bitted teacher for him,” says Mr. Kee. “We 
hought of Miss Listebarger, and Sam was 
ferred to her classroom. She worked 
he him for 13 months, during which time 
ere was a remarkable transformation in 
from chaotic confusion to relative 
Stability. 
Miss Listebarger knows how to work not 
y with children like Sam but with all chil- 
ti n. She posses a rare insight into the emo- 
Pee needs of children, and under her skill- 
ab Management they acquire an unmistak- 
bese inner contentment and calmness which 
t ntribute importantly to their success in 
he classroom.” 
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The Challenge of Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address entitled “The Challenge of 
Change,” given by Mr. S. E. Skinner, 
vice president of General Motors, at the 
General Motors salute dinner given by 
the Anderson Chamber of Commerce on 
March 6, in Anderson, Ind. 

It was my privilege to be one of the 
guests on this occasion. Iam very much 
impressed with the remarks given by 
Mr. Skinner and, especially, with his 
look into the future. These men who 
are able to continue a large corporation 
in such a successful manner are entitled 
to our applause. 

THs CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 
(Address by S. E. Skinner, vice president, 

General Motors, at General Motors salute 

dinner, given by the Anderson Chamber of 

Commerce) 

Mr. Reardon, Governor Handley, Congress- 
man Beamer, Mr. Beck, members of the 
Anderson Chamber of Commerce, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a very real pleasure to be 
with you—and more than that—a signal 
honor. For myself and on behalf of our 
General Motors family here in Anderson, I 
want you to know that we deeply appreciate 
this neighborly salute on the occasion of our 
650th anniversary. 

What is the significance of a 50th anni- 
versary? Certainly, in the life span of man 
the attainment of 50 years is no unusual or 
outstanding achievement. I do not recall 
being particularly elated or gratified or filled 
with a sense of accomplishment when I 
passed that milestone, 

Then, you may well ask, what’s all the 
shouting for in the case of General Motors? 

Well, first of all, 50 years is quite a re- 
spectable age in the life of a public corpora- 
tion. I think you will find that most firms 
who claim to be much older started their 
existence as family concerns, partnerships, 
joint-stock companies or similar closely held 
groups. My point is that the modern cor- 
poration represents a new and dynamic force 
in our economy. For that reason a 50th 
anniversary assumes particular significance. 

A second reason a 50th anniversary has 
significance is that it affords a time for stock 
taking. It is useful to look back over the 
years and observe the progress that has 
taken place. I shall not attempt today to 
paint the broad picture of General Motors’ 
progress over the past half century. We 
might focus quite briefly, however, on that 
progress as it relates to your own community. 

Anderson has been one of our most im- 
portant General Motors home towns for 40 
of the last 50 years, Delco-Remy is 62 years 
old and has been a part of General Motors 
since 1918. Guide was organized in 1906 and 
has been a General Motors unit for 30 years. 
Both divisions haye enjoyed a healthy 
growth. The association has been most re- 
warding from our point of view. I hope it has 
from yours. I believe you will agree that 
their growth has been a factor in the for- 
ward strides your community has made. I 
can assure you it will always be our desire 
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to be a good industrial citizen and neighbor 
in Anderson. 

So far, I have cited 2 reasons why our 50th 
anniversary might be considered significant. 
First, because 50 years is quite a respectable 
age for a corporation and, second, because it 
affords a time for stock taking. 

However, to be truly meaningful an an- 
niversary must be more than a reminder of 
age, more than a convenient opportunity to 
pause with a backward glance to review what 
has passed. The anniversary milestone is 
truly meaningful only when it is viewed as 
marking a beginning rather than an ending. 
Our two anniversary slogans refiect this 
point of view. They are Forward From 50 
and From the Progress of the Past—the 
Promise of the Future, 

Let us consider the promise of the future 
and the challenges we must face, and can 
and will meet, as we go forward from 50. 

First, let me say that what I refer to now 
is the longer term future. For the economy 
as a whole the outlook for the near term is 
unclear, even to the economist, but all agree 
that the long-term growth potential of our 
country is impressive. 

And s0, as we in General Motors look ahead 
from our golden milestone, we are firmly of 
the belief that the opportunities for con- 
structive and rewarding accomplishment that 
lie ahead are greater than anything we have 
yet experienced. 

In so saying I am not expressing my own 
wishful thinking, I refer to a careful analy- 
sis of economic prospects by the hard-headed 
group of businessmen that make up the re-. 
search and policy committee of the highly 
respected Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

In a study published recently the com- 
mittee concludes that by 1975 the average 
American family will have an additional 
$1,800 a year to spend or save. To-put it 
another way, the disposable income of our 
average American family—what is left after 
taxes are paid—will have risen from $5,300 
a year at the present to $7,100 by 1975. 
Commenting on this prediction, the com- 
mittee’s businessmen and economist mem- 
bers said, and I quote: 

“Achievement of this high average in- 
come is not an imagined utopia, it is a 
practical goal for practical men," 

This is the picture for the average family 
living in the average community and the 
average State. Average is hardly the word 
for Indiana and you Hoosiers. You are far 
above average now in every respect, economic 
and social. So I am certain that you can 
look forward to a commensurately greater 
than average rate of progress, 

‘ess is never automatic. The goals 
for 1975 I have just told you about will be 
achieved only as we develop better ways of 
doing things. Furthermore, if we would ad- 
vance along our road toward still higher liv- 
ing standards we must, as a people, continue 
to be willing to work for the things we want. 

I want to emphasize this point. There is 
no pie in the sky, no pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. We cannot have the things 
we do not produce. Economists speak of the 
need to improve the Nation's productivity. 
This simply means that we must produce 
more if we would have more. 

So much for the promise of the future, 
in broad brush strokes. Now what of the 
challenges as we look forward from 50? 

Actually what we face is one single but 
great challenge, the challenge of change. 
In our generation change has come upon 
us more swiftly, bringing with it more up- 
heaval of established patterns than at any 
time in the history of civilization, The roles 
we play and the tasks we must assume—as 
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corporations, as individuals, and as a Na- 
tion—are fundamentally affected. 

Consider how the corporation's role in our 
society has changed since General Motors 
was founded in 1908. Then all that was 
expected of a corporation was that it do a 
good job for its customers and stockholders. 
This is still the primary responisbility of 
corporate management, but a new dimension 
nas been added. It might be called the so- 
cial dimension. Management has long since 
recognized the responsibility of good cor- 
porate citizenship, in the community as 
well as in relation to the general public 
and the problems that face our Nation. 

As to industrial citizenship in the 
community, I believe it is not too much to 
say that responsible business leaders today 
take a back seat to no other group in spark- 
ing community progress. 

I refer here not only to economic prog- 
ress—the jobs and the income that flow to 
a community from a successful business en- 

se, I mean that businessmen now 
more often than not are in the yan of 
worthwhile community projects—endeavors 
to make their hometown a better place in 
which to live, to bring up and educate our 
children, and to care for the needy and sick. 

This is as it should be. This is the kind 
of role we in General Motors expect our 
people to play In our hometowns. In fact, 
we charge them with the responsibility for 
doing those things that will build and up- 
hold General Motors’ reputation as a good 
industrial citizen in the community. 

And now let us consider the challenge of 
change from a broader viewpoint. Change 
has come swiftly in all fields of endeavor. 
But it has come with lightning swiftness in 
the field of technology—and more particu- 
larly the technology of destruction. It 
might sound like a diabolical paradox to say 
that the human race has achieved its great- 
est in learning how to destroy it- 
self; but it is true. 

‘Here are the simple arithmetics of destruc- 
tion: the first atom bomb was equivalent in 
destructive power to the biggest World War 
II bomb, times one thousand. The biggest 
nuclear device so far tested is equivalent to 
the first atom bomb, again times one thou- 
sand. From a punch of 20 tons of TNT to one 
of 20 million tons, both from a single pack- 
age—that measures the man has 
made to destroy his kind, and all in little 
more than a decade. y 

I do not mean to be grim, but merely to 
underscore the greatest challenge we face as 
we look ahead. I see it not as a challenge 
merely to stay alive; but as an opportunity to 
master these new forces for our ultimate 
great benefit and that of all mankind. 

It is a challenge we cannot evade. It im- 
poses upon the Nation—its citizens and busi- 
ness enterprises—a new role—the role of 
force. I do not mean aggressive force, but 
deterrent strength and power. Specifically, 
we must be strong enough, first, to discour- 
age through retaliatory capabilities any all- 
out attack. We must be strong enough, sec- 
ond, to make it uninviting for an adversary 
to attempt to destroy us piece by piece by 
a series of limited aggressions. 

In so saying I am not attempting to set 
military policy for the United States but 
merely reiterating what has been concluded 
by highly qualified and responsible people 
who have thoroughly studied our situation, 
I refer particularly to the so-called Rocke- 
feller report. I recommend it to you as must 
reading. 

The lucid analysis presented In this report 
makes it clear that there are we must 
do, if we are to be capable later of doing 
the things we want to do. To put it more 
bluntly, first priority goes to the business of 
survival. 

‘This business of survival is vastly more 
complex now than in World War II. Then 
we were able to design, tool up for and grind 
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out in vast quantities the relatively simple 
weapons then required—before we ourselves 
got into the shooting war, while our allies 
held the field. We had time to prepare. 
We had time to plan for D-day months in 
advance. We shall never have that time 
again. In any future war D-day would be 


upon us about 15 minues after an adversary - 


decided to push the button for the first sur- 
prise attack. 

On that point, I recall a conversation with 
General Clay late in 1942. He was Director 
of Materiel for the Army at that time and I 
was working with him. I said, wouldn't it 
be wonderful if our scientists and engineers 
could get together and develop a weapon so 
devastating that knowledge of its mere ex- 
istence would forever remove from men's 
minds all thought of aggression? 

General Clay replied, it wouldn't make any 
difference except in time. The question of 
who will strike first and what are the other 
fellow's defenses—his capabilities for coun- 
termeasures and counterattack—would still 
be with us. z 

How right General Clay was. Neither the 
atom bomb nor the missile has turned out 
to be the utimate weapon. They have mere- 
ly cut down the lead time for preparing 
against attack from months to minutes. 
We have no choice but to prepare before the 
attack is launched. That is the role of creat- 
ing deterrent strength we must all be pre- 
pared to play. 

To play this role successfully we must first 
reorient our thinking. To illustrate what I 
mean, I refer to the near-hysteria’ that 
seemed to grip many people after the Rus- 
sians launched their satellites. These people 
seemed to try to outdo each other in point- 
ing out how inept and how far behind we 
were. 

A great hue and cry went up to do some- 
thing. I have been told by qualified observ- 
ers that the confusion and psychological im- 
maturity exhibited by so many Americans 
over the news of the sputniks made a more 
unfavorable impression abroad than the fact 
that the Russians beat us to it did in itself. 

Now, since we succeeded in placing our 
own Explorer in an orbit, people are saying, 
Let's not get too complacent about this.” 
Many seem to assume that the Explorer was 
a hurryup job—something that it was de- 
cided should be done only after the Russians 
did it first. Actually, the basic work that 
made the Explorer possible had been care- 
fully planned and started long before, 

This ts true of all our various missile pro- 
grams. They were concelved long before the 
sputniks began orbiting. Some of these 
projects, it may surprise you to know, exceed 
in size and scope the Manhattan project that 
brought forth the atom bomb, 

I happen to be particularly familiar with 
one of these missile developments. It cul- 
minated on December 7 with the successful 
launching by the Air Force of the Thor bal- 
istic missile. A group of us from General 
Motors, including President Harlow H. Cur- 
tice and myself, were privileged to be present 
at Cape Canaveral for this historic occasion. 

General Motors, through our AC spark plug 
division, was one of a number of industrial 
companies which, together with thousands 
of scientists and Air Force personnel, made 
up the team responsible for the Thor ac- 
complishment. Our own role in this task 
was the design and production of a fantas- 
tically accurate inertial guidance system for 
the Thor missile, the achiever system. 

To look at the successful launching only 
and let it go at that would be to overlook 
a major part of the achievement. That 
achievement is not merely a prototype missile 
that flew successfully. It is a missile that 
is fully engineered for production, with the 
processing and tooling worked out and avail- 
able, so that now production is underway 
in the quantities required by the Air Force. 
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This is the kind of planning and prepara- 
tion it takes to be ready to counter an atta 
in minutes instead of months. It is the kind 
of thing we must do, if as a nation we are 
to survive to enjoy the things we want to do. 

In evaluating how to get these must jobs 
done most effectively our Government and 
military leaders are confronted with prob- 
lems of almost unprecedented complexity- 
They are largely problems of choice, of de- 
termining which way to go, These problems 
become steadily more complex as technol 
continues to accelerate. As I said earlier. 
advances in weapons technology have come 
with such rapidity that the ultimate of yës- 
terday is obsolete today, For example, the 
B-17 Flying Fortress was supreme in the alr 
for 8 years. Its successor, the B-36 was out- 
moded in less than 5 years. The B-36 Was 
followed by the B-52 jet bomber and it in 
turn is becoming obsolete even as it is being 
delivered to the Strategic Air Command. 
And, in the case of missiles, Obsolescence 
starts on the drawing board. 

Ancther factor that greatly complicates 
the task of our leaders is the rapidly multi- 
plying cost of weapons systems. It takes 1 
times as many dollars today to build a sub- 
marine as it did in World War II. A 
wing costs 4 times as much as a B-36 wing. 

The picture is one of rapidly multiplying 
costs and shrinking time intervals between 
replacements, Added to this is the fact that 
we cannot afford to let a gap occur betwee? 
weapons systems. To discard the old before 
the new is translated from the drawing 
to available hardware would be to invite 
disaster. 

This can only mean that it becomes neces- 
sary more and more frequently for our lead- 
ers to make crucial decisions. We hear it 
said that we can't afford to do this or that 
and, on the other hand, that we can't affi 
not to do it. 

Between these two points of view lies the 
very broad area of choices or decisions that 
must be made. Clearly, we cannot afford to 
do all the things we might want to do or 
that might be proposed to insure the sec 
of our country. Such a course would not 
only be prohibitive economically. It wo 
be damaging also because it would s 
our efforts too thin. To try to go in every 
direction at once would destroy the uns- 
nimity of purpose we need to reach or goals. 

What has all this to do with us as in- 
dividuals—or, you may be thinking by now— 
with a corporation celebrating its 50th an“ 
niversary? I come back to the theme of my 
talk, the challenge of change. 

As to corporations, I said earlier that they 
have new roles to play. One of these 13 
exemplified by the parts that hundreds, eve? 
thousands of corporations are taking in 
the complex technical tasks of preparing for 
that 15-minute preparedness deadline. This 
is in addition to the basic purpose of all 
business, big and small, to keep the economy 
strong and healthy as a prerequisite for an 
adequate defense potential. Thus thé 
changes of our times pose a dual challeng® 
to all businessmen. 

As individuals, too, we need to adjust our 
thinking to the facts of life as implied DY 
the 15-minute deadline. These facts ars 
that the must jobs get top priority, 
that to get them done our leaders need th 
support of all citizens, regardless of 
considerations. An ICBM launched by an 
enemy has no respect for party lines. But 
the potential enemy can be made to respect 
our nuclear and space age lines of defense. 

Fundamentally these lines of defense are 
not so much a question of dollars spent 43 
they are of knowledge accumulated 
applied to the requirements of a 5 
national defense, And, from the man 
standpoint, our need is not so much an army 
of patriotic young men willing to shoulder 
rifles and march into the fray. What we do 
need most urgently is a growing army 
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bright young men and women willing to de- 
vote their talents and time to the study 
und practice of engineering, physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, and the sciences generally. 

In World War II and again in the Korean 
emergency millions of young men proudly 
Put on their uniforms to serve their country. 
We need to put the idea across to young 
People and their parents that patriotic serv- 
ices to our country are no longer confined 
to battling in the trenches, joining the 
Alr Force or sailing on a fighting ship. Mili- 
tary manpower as such is still important. 
But today there is a new way of fighting for 
Our country, at the drawing board and in 
the laboratory. Scientists and engineers are 
the real frontline soldiers of the nuclear and 
Space age. 

All of us, as businessmen and citizens, can 
Spread this gospel. In the first place, let us 
Bive credit to our scientists for what they 

ve accomplished, instead of taking notice 
Only of so-called failures. I say so-called 
failures because fallures after all are part 
Of any research and development program. 

Second, let us give incentive to young 
People to turn to engineering and the 
Sciences, As an example with which I am 
familiar, I cite our General Motors scholar- 
Ship pro . This program has no strings 
Attached to it in the matter of choice of 
Studies. Yet, of the nearly 1,200 young men 
and women who are today studying under 
General Motors scholarships, 7 out of 10 have 
ot their own free will elected to pursue 
Studies in scientific and related fields, 

of us, as corporate managers, private 
citizens and parents, have ample opportunity 
to inspire and help young people to train 
themselves in the sciences or in engineering; 
make them see that in doing se they will 
help their country meet the challenge of 
Change. We must help create an elite of 
cience, Indeed it is our responsibility to do 
80, It is the greatest single task that we 
face as we look ahead. 

Once again, thank you most sincerely for 
the friendship you have shown General 

tors and our people, not only on this oc- 
fasion but throughout the years that we have 

n proud to be your neighbors. 


Kansas, the Wheat State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


net BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
1 utchinson, Kans., News, of March 9, 
958, featured an article entitled, Kan- 
das Still Is Wheat State,” written by 
. Gib Egbert, of Ingalls, Kans. 
The article so succinctly portrays the 
Attractions of the State of Kansas and 
‘fends its position as the Nation’s 
Prime wheat State, that I ask that it be 
rinted in the Rxconn: 
Kansas BTILL Is WHEAT STATE 
To take issue with the guest editorial from 
Haskell County Monitor-Chief that ap- 
Sta in your paper on February 24. The 
i te of Kansas does haye an advantage in 
cation plus the largest gas fields in the 
World and the best in transportation and 
very important the finest people in the 
World that should be attractive to industry, 
but zo want to cali our great State anyhing 
t the wheat State—perish the thought, 
* article was in error to state that we 
t the wheat title in 1931. Kansas pro- 
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duced that year in excess of 251 million 
bushels and the year of 1931 is not our best 
year either. But, no other State ever pro- 
duced that amount of bushels in the best 2 
years of their history. 

In 1952 Kansas produced in excess of 307 
million bushels which was 27 percent of all 
wheat produced in the United States and 
had a value of $661 million to the people of 
Kansas, 

In 1948 Kansas produced 286 million bush- 
els of wheat with a value of $645 million to 
the people of Kansas, Yes, I admit that we 
lost the wheat title in 1957 due mainly to 
drought and the fact the Soll Bank was 
available, but 1958 with the yield in excess 
of 215 million bushels will sure help erase 
the small yield of 1957. 

Let us bear these facts in mind that we 
have the soil and climatic conditions re- 
quired to raise the best wheat in the world 
and the farmers of Kansas have the ability 
to do it. We should teach the people of the 
United States and the world that when they 
think of wheat that they think of the great 
State of Kansas. 


Proposed Music-Drama Center, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Mil- 
waukee Journal of Sunday, February 16, 
1958, published an article which I, for 
one, tremendously enjoyed and which I 
think all Wisconsmites enjoyed. It was 
entitled “Dream Building for Music, 
Drama To Make Lawrence Envy of Na- 
tion.” : . 

The article told of plans to build at 
Lawrence College, in Appleton, a center 
of artistic expression which will be one 
of the finest in the Nation. 

Mr. President, I have always felt a real 
kinship with this splendid educational 
institution. In a State which has a proud 
overall education tradition, Lawrence, in 
particular, has brought awards and hon- 
ors to it many times disproportionate to 
the college’s modest size and student 
body of only 800. Lawrence's distin- 
guished past and present presidents 
alone would have invited the admiration 
of our State and Nation. 

But I must say, in all frankness, be- 
cause of warm ties of family, I feel espe- 
cially close to this wonderful college, now 
completing its first decade in its second 
century. 

Accordingly, I wrote to the news bu- 
reau at Lawrence for a more complete 
description of the proposed music-drama 
center, whose completion date is Sep- 
tember 1959. I have received a release 
describing the splendid plans of the board 
of trustees, plans which are being soundly 
fulfilled. I append to the release the 
newspaper article to which I earlier re- 
ferred. They indicate what thinking 
civic aesthetic and educational leaders 
are planning and accomplishing, 

The proposed center will be a demon- 
stration of man’s continued enlightened 
efforts to create facilities which will help 
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bring to man more opportunities for 
beauty, for harmony, for creativity, for 
the fullest expression of the godlike 
which is within him. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
lease and the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APPLETON, W1s.—The face of Lawrence Col- 
lege will be considerably altered in the next 
5 years, according to plans adopted recently 
by the institution’s board of trustees. 

In undertaking & $1,800,000 development 
program, 3 major buildings will be added to 
1 just completed, and together they will give 
a totally new look to the campus located on 
the high bank of the historic Fox-Wisconsin 
Waterway. 

A $985,000 dormitory for 130 women has 
just been occupied, and has been named in 
honor of Lucinda Darling Colman, Lawrence's 
first woman graduate with the class of 1857. 
Since Lawrence is second only to Oberlin 
College in coeducational character from its 
opening day, Mrs. Colman is among the ear- 
liest women in the Nation to graduate from 
a coed college. The dormitory will be dedi- 
cated. in November, with Mrs. Colman's de- 
scendants from Rockford, Il, and other 
cities as honored guests, 

Next on the list is a music-drama center 
to be built at an estimated cost of $100,000, 
plus another $350,000 to endow the build- 
ing. The bullding will contain both the 
teaching and the public performing facili- 
ties of the Lawrence drama department and 
its full course conservatory of music, 

Three public auditoriums are planned—a 
theater to seat 500, a recital hall for 250, and 
a four-sided arena surrounded by 200 seats 
for experimental drama work. All three 
auditoriums have been clustered around a 
common lounge and an outdoor patio. An 
imaginative design in the interiors of each 
of the public rooms will make each unique, 
both visually and acoustically. The 500-seat 
theater is designed that a whisper can be 
clearly audible from stage to back row, and 
a free standing pattern of rectangles on 
one wall will lead the eye to the stage. 

The recital hall, which will give light, 
bright reinforcement to musical perform- 
ance, will feature a splayed outside wall and 
5-foot-square reflective ceiling panels in an 
egg-crate pattern. 

One wing of the building will contain the 
conservatory of music, including a library, 
phonograph listening booths, 15 teacher's 
studios with controllable acoustical walls, 
36 practice rooms below ground, large re- 
hearsal rooms and class space. 

The music-drama center is planned both 
as a college building and a community cen- 
ter, and is deliberately designed to serve 
the purposes of both. It has been designed 
by Frank C. Shattuck Associates, Inc., of 
Neenah, official college architect. 

The other two projected buildings are 
residence units for men, to replace frame 
dwellings now in use and to accommodate 
the population bulge which will soon be 
upon all American campuses. A sixth house 
will be added to the present fraternity 
quadrangle, and another dormitory will be 
located elsewhere on the campus. 

The three buildings are the immediate 
goals of the Lawrence Development Fund 
for Greater Service, under the general chair- 
manship of Guy McCorison, Appleton in- 
dustrialist. Executives in the paper indus- 
try, which surrounds the campus, have as- 
sumed the major chairmanships in the 
organization. 

For 111 years Lawrence College has been 
about its educational business in Appleton, 
Wis., at the midpoint of the Fox River 
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Valley, one of the important paper manu- 
facturing centers of the world. 

A family of Massachusetts industrialists, a 
pretender to the French throne and a group 
of Methodist preachers all had a hand in its 
founding. The pretender—a missionary by 
name of Eleazar Williams, who claimed (with 
a certain amount of substantiation) to be 
the lost dauphin of France—turned over a 
large amount of Wisconsin land as payment 
of indebtedness due Amos Lawrence, promi- 
nent Boston manufacturer. Lawrence in 
turn decided to found a college in the wil- 
derness, 100 miles from any sizable city. 
His name was thus attached to a college, as 
it had been attached earlier to Lawrence, 
Kans., and Lawrence, Mass. 

This is the character of Lawrence College, 
now completing the first decade in its second 
century: 

It draws its student body of 800 from more 
than half of the 48 States, but its heaviest 
concentration of students comes from States 
adjacent to Wisconsin. : 

Its curriculum is made up of time-rever- 
enced liberal studies in the humanities, arts, 
social and physical sciences. Heaviest staff- 
ing is in English, with psychology, eco- 
nomics, and the sciences not far behind, 
The fine arts have experienced a renaissance 
with the creation of the Worcester art center 
5 years ago. Twenty-five percent of the stu- 
dents are actively enrolled in some phase of 
creativity or criticism, and a thousand per- 
sons visit the exhibit galleries each week to 
view the 21 exhibits during the college year. 
Lawrence has a professional school of music, 
made up of 15 faculty members and 100 
students. 

Most unique aspect of the curriculum 1s 
freshman studies, a college in a capsule 
course, which is a cross section of the hu- 
manities. Faculty members from all de- 
partments of the college teach it. 

The Lawrence student body ranks high 
in national norms. More than 80 percent 
of the lower three classes stand above the 
median of America’s college youth in the 
American Council Examination. The aver- 
age I. Q. is 118, set against the national 
figure of 105. In the last 5 years, 18 grad- 
uates have won Fulbright awards for foreign 
study; there have been 2 Rhodes scholars 
from the same class, 1 Tilton-Root, 3 Wood- 
row Wilson fellowships, and 2 Rotary grants, 
Nearly a quarter of each graduating class 
goes to graduate school, and the number 
will be augmented when a large number of 
men finish their post-college obligations to 
the air force ROTC. 

The Lawrence instruction staff totals 84, 
of whom 69 are concerned with the liberal 
arts curriculum, and 15 with the conserva- 
tory of music, Fifty-six percent of them 
have earned doctorates, another 10 percent 
are now in progress, and nearly one-third 
are members of Phi Beta Kappa, One hun- 
dred percent of the conservatory staff are 
members of Pi Kappa Lambda, virtually all 
in the natural sciences are listed in Ameri- 
can Men of Science and Sigma Xi. Seven 
are found in Who's Who In America. For- 
eign study has figured in the educations of 
42 percent of the teaching staff. 

Although Lawrence feels that a teaching 
staff should teach and not be pressed to 
publish, the faculty has produced 30 books, 
24 plays, dozens of musical compositions 
and more than 400 articles and reviews. 

In recent years, Lawrence professors have 
won 9 Ford Foundation awards, 8 Rocke- 
feller grants, 2 Guggenheims, 5 Fulbrights, 
and an impressive assortment of others. 

Twenty-seven years ago an experiment was 
Jaunched in Appleton, through the unlikely 
partnership of a liberal arts college and a 
great manufacturing industry. Today the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, World re- 
nowned, is a model of college and industry 
cooperation. 
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The institute has become a research cen- 
ter and graduate school of the pulp and 
paper industry which has no counterpart in 
the Nation, and only 2 or 3 in the world. 
The institute’s bulletin of patent abstracts 
circles the globe, and its technical library 
is unsurpassed, Although the institute is 
now a separate school, Lawrence continues 
to grant its degrees. 

Lawrence is presently embarked on a de- 
velopment program which has as its imme- 
diate goal three new buildings: a music- 
drama center to cost $1,100,000, plus another 
$350,000 for endowment; a new men’s dormi- 
tory and a sixth fraternity quadrangle house 
to total $500,000. Goals for the next decade 
include a $300,000 expansion of the library; 
a similar sum spent for the expansion of 
teaching facilities im science; increase of 
scholarship aid by $50,000 a year and an in- 
crease in faculty salaries of $125,000 a year. 


[From the Milwaukee Jourrial of February 
16, 1958] 

DREAM BUILDING ror Music, DRAMA To MAKE 
LAWRENCE ENVY OF NATION—Srupi0os, RECI- 
TAL HALL AND PRACTICE Rooms INCLUDED IN 
PROJECT ON COLLEGE CAMPUS 

(By Richard S. Davis) 


APPLETON, WIS — This city’s Lawrence Col- 
lege, where nrusic and the drama have long 
been emphasized, will shortly have a dream 
building to serve the twin arts. Work on the 
structure, estimated to cost about $1,500,000, 
is well underway, but the completion date 
has not been set. 

The building is on the north side of Col- 
lege Avenue across the highway from the 
central campus of the old school. It occu- 
pies the site of the John McNaughton man- 
sion, for many years a landmark in the town, 
which has been torn down. 

The college has a music conservatory sev- 
eral blocks away, but this building has been 
cramped and outdated for years. The drama 
department of the college has been operating 
under even more of a handicap, since its 
plays have had to be given in the chapel 
and the student union, both of which are 
inadequate. 

LAWRENCE WILL BE ENVIED 


The music school also has been forced to 
use the chapel for major events. Acoustics 
there are far from good. 

When the new temple is opened, however, 
both music and the drama, to say nothing 
of the student body, should be served fully 
as well as anywhere in the country. With 
building costs as they are, it has been neces- 
sary to practice strict economy, but the 
layman looking over the plans cannot see 
the slightest neglect of any essential facility. 
Surely, Lawrence will soon be the envy of 
all American schools. 

Roughly speaking, the new building is a 
half-and-half division between the music and 
the drama departments. Each has-its own 
separate audience halls and its own work- 
rooms, Each can swing buoyantly into busi- 
ness without disturbing the other, since the 
separation is wide. The music school’s share 
is at the rear of the structure, well removed 
from the traffic noises of increasingly busy 
College Avenue, and is almost a building by 
itself. 


— 


FORTY PRACTICE ROOMS 


The music department is to have 19 studios 
and 40 practice rooms. It will have a recital 
hall seating 250, so designed that its stage 
can provide the last word in sound projection 
and the audience section the utmost in 
reception. 

The ceiling of the hall will have large re- 
fiective panels, tilted at varying angles, and 
the east wall will be splayed as a further 
means of evenly distributing the sound. The 
rear of the hall is to be stepped for the same 
purpose, as well as to provide better vision, 
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Musical events of larger attendance by stu- 
dents, visitors, and townspeople wiil continue 
to be held in the chapel, but individual re- 
citals by music school graduates are required 
and the recital hall will be a busy place for 
this reason alone. 

DRAMA FACILITIES LAG 


The drama department at Lawrence has 
only three faculty members, headed by F. 
Theodore Cloak, While a degree in drama 
is not given, however, the college has 
stressed such work as a highly important 
part of other coursés and student interest 
has been great. Facilities alone have lagged 
and it is confidently expected that the new 
building will cure all that. 

The larger theater to be provided is of 
the traditional, proscenium type. It will 
seat 500 and the jubilant Cloak swears that, 
because of special treatment of the walls 
and ceiling, a whisper on stage will be au- 
dible in the very last row. 

“We expect,” Cloak told this reporter the 
other day, that attendance at our plays 
will rapidly incfease because of the infinitely 
better acoustics and the greater comfort 
of the new theater. At first we may be 
giving our productions only three or four 
performances, but they will undoubtedly bo 
sellouts and, with six performances even- 
tually we can play to a total audience 
3,000. This is much better than we have 
been doing.” 

The veteran drama man is especially de- 
lighted with the critique room at the rear 
of the theater, a chamber with glass win- 
dows through which everything on stage 
can be observed and commented upon, since 
the dialog can also be distinctly heard. Both 
direction and teaching, Cloak points out, 
should thus be enormously helped. 

An entirely separate experimental theater 
is also provided for in the new building: 
This will seat 250 as a “theater in the 
round,” but it should prove remarkably 
flexible, 


Mr. Alhambra 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the eit 
of Alhambra, the State of California 
and our Nation, have been deprived of & 
truly great citizen with the death at age 
91 of Judge William M. Northrup. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in 
our Nation, using, of course, the yard- 
stick of friendship, community service, 
and humanitarianism as the accurate 
measure of the richness of Judge Nor- 
thrup's life. 

He was so beloved by his community 
that he automatically wore the title Mr. 
Alhambra.” 

There was no service too large or too 
small for Judge Northrup to undertake 
in his 53 years in Alhambra. 

Hsi civic activities alone would require 
a large-sized volume to cover, and 
record as a judge and as an attorney 
could not be contested. 

In 1955, on the occasion of his 89th 
birthday, the Kiwanis Club hon 
Judge Northrup, describing him as one of 
the seven wonders of Alhambra, along 
with the city’s outstanding schools, 
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Parks, business facilities, churches, citi- 
zenry, and city administration. 

His friends, who were countless, per- 
haps summed up Judge Northrup's rich 
and full life best when they said of him: 
“Judge Northrup practiced moderation 
in all things except humanitarianism.” 

All of us who knew him will miss him. 


Foreign Aid Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr) President, the 
March 3 edition of the Nevada (Mo.) 
Daily Mail carried an editorial on the 
Subject of foreign aid. I believe this edi- 
torial to be a significant analysis and 
Worthy of bringing it to the attention 
of Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&S follows: 


FOREIGN Arp PARADOX 


In an election year unhappily colored by 
Tecession, Congress is not in a mood to vote 
Much money to combat the Soviet Union's 
economic, political, and psychological war- 
fare on a big scale. 

Whatever the arguments of President 

nhower and others that we must joust 
With Russia on these fronts, the evidence 
indicates that in 1958, at least, the lawmak- 
ers are reluctant to listen. 

The President's proposal for $3.9 billion 
in assistance to foreign countries partly re- 
fects that hard fact. Two-thirds of the 
Tequest is for military aid. 

Even this will be subjected to the stiffest 
Scrutiny, Foreign aid has been a reality to 
Us for more than a decade. Many in Amer- 

A are weary of it, even though they have 
accepted it as necessary to our defense. 

lators, conscious of joblessness at home, 
are more inclined than ever to question its 
Value, 

Reports from Capitol Hill suggest that 
Only arguments rooted in selfish, close-to- 
home interests may cut any ice at all with 
the lawmukers. 

Mr. Eisenhower is said to be ready to play 
it that way. f 

He will try to show Congress that heavy 
Cuts in military ald abroad inescapably 
Mean higher defense outlays at home, with 
& digger draft of American youth, more 

instead of less, and a progressive loss 
ot internal freedom as the Defense Establish- 
Ment bulks larger and larger. 

He will try to argue, in other words, that 
the foreign aid program sensibly viewed is 
Teally just an extension—at cheaper foreign 
Tates—of our domestic defense effort. With- 
Put it, he will say, we will have to pay more 

or the same or less. 

The mood of Congress is to tough that 
eren his heaviest pressure and most telling 
blows—on the selfish track—may not batter 
down its resistance. 

His biggest weapon, it seems, may be the 
lawmakers’ lurking fear that the President 
Might be at least partly right, that the cost 
of not helping to stiffen cheaper foreign 

efenses could be zevere right in their home 
districts. In a troubled 1958, this alone 
Might be persuasive. 
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A Third Legislative Chamber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Rrconn an article from 
the Washington Evening Star of Mon- 
day, March 10, 1958, entitled “A Third 
Legislative Chamber,” by Mr. David 
Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A THIRD LEGISLATIVE CHAMBER 
(By David Lawrence) 


JUDGE BAND'S VIEW THAT HIGH COURT HAS 
EXCEEDED ITS POWER is QUOTED 

Perhaps the most remarkable comment on 
the all-important issue of how far the Su- 
preme Court of the United States shall be 
permitted to develop into a third legislative 
chamber has come from Judge Learned Hand, 
retired. He is one of the most respected 
and most famous members of the Federal 
bench. The three lectures he recently 
delivered before the Harvard Law School 
have just been published by the Harvard 
University Press, and they leave no doubt 
that in his opinion the Supreme Court over- 
stepped its powers in the way it ruled in the 
segregation cases. 

In the last few days Judge Hand's lec- 
tures have been the subject of much favor- 
able comment at the Capitol here among 
Senators who all along have felt that the 
Supreme Court has been usurping legislative 
power. 

Judge Hand sat for many years on the 
United States circuit court of appeals in 
New York. He is known as a liberal, but 
he also is known as a fearless judge who did 
not allow considerations of political expe- 
diency or emotional feeling to impair his 
reading of the Constitution or his study of 
the basic precedents established by the 
courts in previous years. In his day, Judge 
Hand's opinions were usually accepted by 
the Supreme Court because of their per- 
suasive interpretation of the law of the land. 

Judge Hand finds himself perplexed by the 
decisions in the segregation cases. He says 
it is curious that the Supreme Court failed 
to mention section 3 of the 14th amend- 
ment, which offered an escape from inter- 
vening, for it empowers Congress to en- 
force all the preceding sections by appro- 
priate legislation. y 

Judge Hand, after endeayoring to an- 
alyze the Supreme Court's 1954 opinion in 
the segregation cases, says: 

“I must therefore conelude this part of 
what I have to say by acknowledging that I 
do not know what the doctrine is as to the 
scope of these clauses. I cannot frame any 
definition that will explain when the court 
will assume the role of a third legislative 
chamber and when it will limit its author- 
ity to keeping Congress and the States 
within their accredited authority.” 

Judge Hand says, moreover, that he has 
never been able to understand on what basis 
the Supreme Court adopted the view that 
it may actually legislate. He asks whether 
we should establish a “third legislative 
chamber," and then adds: 
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“If we do need a third chamber, it should 
appear for what it is, and not as the in- 
terpreter of inscrutable principles.” 

Judge Hand, however, doubts whether 
any judge should be permitted to serve as a 
communal mentor and deplores any wider 
form of judicial review that is based on 
the moral radiation of court decisions. 

Judge Hand says, in effect, that the Su- 
preme Court these days is not following the 
Constitution or the precepts of the found- 
ing fathers. If there is to be a third legis- 
lative chamber, Judge Hand does not want 
its members serving by appointment, 

He writes: 

“For myself it would be most irksome to 
be ruled by a bevy of platonic guardians, 
even if I knew how. to choose them, which 
I assuredly do not. If they were in charge, 
I should miss the stimulus of living in a 
society where I have, at least theoretically, 
some part in the direction of public affairs. 

“Of course I know how illusory would be 
the belief that my vote determined anything: 
but nevertheless, when I go to the polls, I 
have a satisfaction in the sense that we are 
all engaged in a common venture.” 

This is but another way of saying that, If 
the Supreme Court is to write new laws and 
new amendments to the Constitution as, in 
effect, has been done in recent years, then 
it is much better to entrust such power to a 
legislative body for whose members the cit- 
izen can vote in approval or disapproval. 
In a broad sense, that is what parliamentary 
governments do, They are elected by the 
people and they write the supreme law of 
the land. 

Congress is today face to face with the is- 
sue of whether the Supreme Court as a third 
legislative chamber should continue to usurp 
power. Bills are pending and hearings are 
being held currently by the Senate Judiclary 
Committee to determine the limits that shall 
be placed by law on the power of the Supreme 
Court to decide certain types of cases. The 
Constitution explicitly gives Congress the 
power in certain instances to limit the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether Congress will abdi- 
cate its functions by inaction or stand up 
for its right to conduct its own legislative 
business, including the power to set forth 
the rules that shall govern its committees in 
conducting hearings and inquiries so as to as- 
sure itself of the information necessary for 
law making. 


Vale Political Union on Trade and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion in the land con- 
cerning the status of our educational 
system and the problem of our youth. 
Certainly, we are realistic when we call 
for reappraisal of our educational facil- 
ity;ecertainly, we are justified when we 
call for measures to stem the tide of ju- 
venile delinquency. Not to recognize 
these problems would be a display of 
complete blindness in the face of obvious 
defects in our sociological structure. On 
the other hand, amidst the darkness 
there are rays of light which give hope 
for a new dawn. 
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I had the honor of witnessing such a 
ray of light this week at Yale University, 
while participating in the Yale Political 
Union meeting. It was my honor to have 
delivered the principal address in sup- 
port of the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and in behalf of the Admin- 
istration’s mutual security program. 
Following the presentation of my posi- 
tion, views were presented by represent- 
atives of the three parties which make 
up the Yale Political Union, the Liberals, 
the Conservatives and the Party of the 
Right. 

The eloquence of those who partici- 
pated in the debate, and the lucidity 
with which their arguments were pre- 
sented would give credit to any parlia- 
mentary body. As long as the univer- 
sities of our land can produce potential 
leaders of the quality of those members 
of the Yale Political Union, I believe we 
can take heart that the future will lie in 
good hands. x 

There was no passive approval of these 
two important issues by the Yale group. 
Indeed, some of the weaknesses of the 
programs received acute analysis, but, 
in the end, as the final vote was taken, 
the full importance of the reciprocal 
trade program and the mutual security 
program became evident as the entire 
political union. representing a cross-sec- 
tion of political philosophy, endorsed 
these programs unanimously. The final 
vote was 40 to 0 with one abstention. 
This was the first time within the mem- 
ory of those in attendance that the Yale 
Political Union voted unanimously on 
any issue debated. 

This should further convince those 
who find the realities of the present 
world situation difficult to appraise and 
act upon. 


Citations for the Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star, one of the 
100 newspapers which regularly publish 
a column of comment written by 
Thomas L. Stokes, one of the Nation’s 
outstanding newspapermen, and which 
is distributed by the United Feature 
Syndicate, on Monday night printed the 
first of a series of guest columns written 
by friends of Tom Stokes in public life, 
who are substituting for him during a 
serious illness. 


Monday night’s column, which was 
written by our colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. SmitH], is praiseworthy, not 
merely as a rare example of a news 
commentator's art, but as a reminder 
from her that courage and conviction 
are not commodities as rare as they are 
sometimes represented, and as living 
proof that kindness, love, and apprecia- 
see ges abound in this strife-torn 
wor 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix the article writ- 
ten by Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITATIONS FOR THE LIVING 
(By MARGARET CHASE SMITH) 

It is a pleasure to pinch-hit for Tom 
Stokes, a truly great newspaperman and one 
of the outstanding columnists of our time. 
I wish him a speedy recovery, for I miss his 
column and his observations very much. 

Actually, writing this guest column is like 
coming back home journalistically. as for 
5% years I wrote a daily column distributed 
by United Features Syndicate. I belonged 
to the same organization as Tom Stokes and 
I enjoyed it even though it was hard work. 

If I were to become a columnist again I 
would hope that I could write with the 
courage and conviction that Tom Stokes has 
through the many years he has been on the 
Washington scene, 

Courage and conviction are not commodi- 
ties as rare as they are sometimes repre- 
sented. I have seen them displayed by 
members of the press on more than a few 
occasions, That is why I feel it as a signal 
honor for me to come to bat for Tom 
Stokes while he is incapacitated but cer- 
tainly aware of the esteem in which we 
hold him. 

And courage Is not as rare in politics and 
public life as the negative critics and de- 
tractors would have the public believe. Yet, 
ironically enough, it is rare when the cour- 
age of a politician or a public officeholder 
is recognized and acclaimed while he is alive. 

It seems to me that too often only the 
deceased receive the  profiles-in-courage 
award. Perhaps that is because it takes 
time to evaluate the man and his act or acts 
of courage. Perhaps it is because it is less 
controversial to evaluate a man after he dies 
than while he is living. Even many of the 
enemies or critics are mellowed in their atti- 
tude toward a man after he dies. They 
have less resistance to his being given credit 
as long as he is no longer around. 

But why not have profiles-in-courage 
awards to the living? Surely, it makes much 
more sense to give such awards to a man 
while he is living to encourage him to keep 
up his behavior of courage. Surely, it 
would give inspiration to more living politi- 
cians themselves to commit acts of courage. 
Surely, it would be the inspiration for cour- 
age in the present that posthumous awards 
cannot be. 

Several publishers have asked me to write 
an autobiography. Thus far I have declined. 
I would much rather write a book such as 
Living Profiles in Courage, for I think it 
would serve a far better purpose and would 
be much better reading. 

Iam not sure as to whom I would include 
in such a book, however. But I can think 
of a few that might be in that list—even 
though I may disagree with them politically 
and philosophically and may be on the op- 
posite side of the fence from them. 

I think I would include former President 
Herbert Hoover, who came back from a hu- 
miliating defeat and repudiation by the elec- 
torate in the 1932 election to become a much 
greater man as an elder civilian statesman 
than as a President. It would have been 
only human for him to retire in bitterness 
after 1932. But he had the courage to rise 
above that bitterness and to give magnificent 
service to his country and his fellow Ameri- 
cans in heading up the Hoover Commissions. 

I think I would include former President 
Harry S. Truman, the man who refused to be 
licked in 1948 when practically everyone had 
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written him off for overwhelming defeat. 
Here is a fighter who speaks his mind—and 
whose courage and frankness you must ad- 
mire even if you don't agree with what he 
says. It might have been reasonably ex- 
pected when he retired from the Presidency 
in 1953 that he would gradually be for- 
gotten by the public. But not so, for this 
year in the Gallup poll he is rated as the 
second most-admired man in the world by 
Americans. And, interestingly enough, Harry 
S. Truman says he doesn’t believe in polls. 

I think I would include Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Benson, who is probably the No. 1 
political target today, for his courage in 
facing the heavy and continuous onslaught 
heaped upon him. He has refused to be 
frightened into resignation. But yet, it 
would take considerable courage for him to 
to resign under fire if he believed that was 
the right thing for him to do for his country. 
the farmers, his President and his party. For 
he would do so in the face of misinterpreta- 
tion of his true reason for resigning. 

I think I also would include LYNDON 
JOHNSON, majority leader of the Senate, who 
came back from a severe heart attack that 
almost took his life. To most men this would 
have meant the end of a public office career. 
It was even more significant in Senator 
JoHNSON's case because of the constantly 
tremendous pressure in the work of the 
Senate majority leader, who literally runs 


the Senate. When LYNDON JOHNSON was 


told to spare himself and take it easy, his 
answer was: “I would rather burn out than 
rust out." Today Lynpon JoHNsoN is the 
most energetic and active Member of the 
Senate in spite of the fact that he is a heart 
patient. 

There are others, of course, whom I would 
include but space does not permit listing 
them here. If you have any nominees for 
“Living Profiles in Courage“ I would appre- 
-ciate your sending a letter to me at 326 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. G. 


Research Into Ulcerative Colitis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 


on a most stimulating article concern- 


ing the newly developed research into 
ulcerative colitis. 

I am very familiar with Mr. Fiterman 
and his dedicated efforts to combat this 
disease. Mr. Fiterman is to be com- 
mended for his determination and the 
successful work he is doing in bringing 
about much-needed research into the 
cures for ulcerative colitis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 

March 9, 1958] 
FATHER WacES ONE-MAN FIGHT ON DISEASE 
(By Victor Cohn) 

Three years ago a Minneapolis man learned 
that his 3-year-old daughter had a disease 
called ulcerative colitis. 

He already knew her symptoms—severe 
pain, chronic dysentery, loss of weight and 
strength, or in his words “how my vivacious, 
beautiful, alert little girl became a seriously 
ill, semi-invalid, bedridden patient.” 
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But he asked the doctors, as we all would: 

What's ulcerative colitis?” 

He was told: “A progressive, inflammatory 
disease of the intestine.” 

“What causes it?" 

We don't know.” 

What can you do for her?“ 

“Perhaps something. Perhaps little.” 

“How long will she have it?“ 

“Perhaps all her life.” 

This father. as we all might, took his 
daughter from doctor to doctor, in several 
parts of the country. Every place, he got 
about the same answers, 

Ulcerative colitis attacks the large intes- 
tine. Our food, after we digest it, goes from 
the stomach through the long, coiled small 
intestine, then into the broad large intes- 
tine. 

A disease called regional enteritis—called, 
in one forni, tleitis—affects the small intes- 
tine. This is what afflicted President Eisen- 
hower in 1956. 

The two diseases may or may not be re- 
lated—no one is sure. But they are very 
much the same in their effect on the patient, 
whether President or small child. 

Drugs, changed diet, blood transfusions, 
bed rest, vitamins, sedatives—these things 
sometimes help ulcerative colitis. And some- 
times not. In a typical case, the disease 
gets better, then worse again, and usually 
does this again and again. 

Most patients are 20 to 40 years old when 
first seen, but the disease is common, too. 
in children, teen-agers, and the old. Hos- 
pital stays often run months, and care costs 
thousands of dollars, 

In 5 to 10 percent of all cases, the chronic 
weakness and exhaustion, and sometimes 
complicating infection, lead to death. 

Surgery sometimes helps spectacularly. 
And sometimes not. 

All these things this Minneapolis father 
gradually learned. 

The man is Miles Fiterman, a lumberman. 
He has built this business in 10 hurried years, 
and his approach to this strange disease now 
became hurried, too. 

“How long.” he tells you, “can a man sit 
in hospital corridors before he tries to see 
if something can’t be done or learned about 
this disease, if not for his daughter, for 
someone?” 

So he started traveling again, and found 
Several interested clinicians—the doctors who 
treat patients—but few interested research 
men. 

At the University of Chicago, however, he 
found Dr. Joseph Kirsner, and a little bronze 
plaque on the door of one small room: “Re- 
search in Ulcerative Colitis.” 

“What other research is there around the 
country?” he asked Kirsner. 

The answer was “almost none.” 

Fiterman went to the Government's Na- 
tional Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Md., 
near Washington, and saw Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, 
distinguished associate director. 

Ulcerative colitis, Van Slyke told him, is 
one of the back alleys of modern medicine, 
“and we, too, feel something should be done 
about it.” 

Fiterman offered help. He now forméd a 
nonprofit foundation—the National Founda- 
tion for Research in Ulcerative Colitis, with 
headquarters at 1100 K Street, Washington. 

With Kirsner’s aid, he established a top- 
notch medical advisory board, including men 
from New York, Chicago, and other cities; 
Duke, Stanford, Chicago. Oregon, and Okla- 
homa University medical schools, and two 
Minnesotans eminent in this field—Drs. J. 
Arnold Bargen of the Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, and Owen H. Wangensteen of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

He had a statistical study made indicating 
that perhaps 200,000 new cases a year of 
ulcerative colitis and regional enteritis ap- 
pear in American doctors’ offices—far more 
than anyone had supposed. 
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He also saw Senators. Hn of Alabama, 
and THYE and HUMPHREY of Minnesota 
(Hint and THYE as ranking majority and 
minority members of the Senate Medical 
Appropriations Subcommittee) sponsored an 
appropriation increase for the National In- 
stitutes of Heaith. 

With this, pius Fiterman’s financial help, 
the institutes sponsored a high level ulcera- 
tive colitis research conference—first of its 
kind—January 6 in Washington. Fiterman 
and Hill were the only nonmedical speakers. 

This Minneapolis man is going around the 
country now talking to scientists and others, 
with the goal of the new foundation “a large- 
scale research effort, not through a public 
drive but through solicitations of individuals 
and other foundations, and Government 
support.” 

“The research men need to try to produce 
the disease in experimental animals.“ Fiter- 
man explains. Kirsner says medicine needs 
to study bacteria, viruses, emotions, allergies, 
nutrition, biochemistry, stress, cell growth, 
biology—in other words, everything. 

Most of all, we want to provide a research 
climate that will attract young men—a long- 
range program with continuing and guaran- 
teed funds. The way ahead may be long.” 

But, he adds: “Maybe not. The fact pa- 
tients improve for one reason or another 
is evidence that it can be reversed.” 

As he said to the research scientists meet- 
ing in Washington: “We accept the fact that 
no cure exists now, but we will not accept 
the fact that little or nothing can be done 
about it.” 


Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement: 

JOINT STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CARL T. 
DURHAM, CHAIRMAN OF THE Jornt Con- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, AND REPRESENT- 
ATIVE MELVIN PRICE, CHAIRMAN OF THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
REGARDING THE AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR PROPUL- 
SION PROGRAM 


It is clear that the administration's deci- 
sion to abandon the concept of achieving a 
nuclear flight capability at the earliest 
moment constitutes a serious setback 
to our aircraft nuclear propulsion program. 
It opens the door wide to the prospect that 
the Russians will once again administer a 
humiliating defeat to the United States by 
placing the first nuclear powered aircraft in 
the skies. Coming on the heels of the sput- 


mik fiasco, a Russian victory in this field 


could well prove disastrous to world confi- 
dence in America's scientific abilities. 

We had been led to believe, until very re- 
cently, that the longstanding inaction and 
indecision which have characterized the con- 
duct of the ANP program since its inception 
would be replaced by a vigorous and weil 
coordinated program aimed at an early flight 
capability. A concrete plan of action to 
achieve this important first step was pre- 
pared within the Defense Department after 
sputnik on the basis of the best expert ad- 
vice available and had been submitted to the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense 
for their approval, prior to submission of the 
Defense Department's recommendations to 
the President. 

At this point the Killian committee senpa 
into the picture to expedite matters. 
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advisory group set up by Dr. Killian pro- 
ceeded to make a cursory review of the pro- 
gram and after a brief inspection trip to the 
field, returned with recommendations that 
the early flight concept with a modified con- 
ventional plane be scrapped in favor of a 
vague development program aimed at the 
ultimate achievement of a high perform- 
ance craft. Little or no account was taken, 
apparently, of the obvious psychological im- 
portance, in terms of world opinion, of our 
producing the first nuclear powered aircraft 
before the Soviets. 

The recommendations of the ‘Killian com- 
mittee were passed along to the President, 
oddly enough, before he had received the 
Defense Department recommendations, In 
the interim, the Killian advisory panel was 
reconstituted as an advisory group to the 
Pentagon. We now find that the end result 
of all this expediting has been to slow down 
rather than accelerate the program and that 
we are actually worse off today in terms of 
our objectives than we were a year ago, before 
sputnik. This situation is patently ridicu- 
loug and raises the gravest doubt as to wheth- 
er the United States can effectively respond 
to the Soviet challenge. 

Members of the Joint Committee have 
always recognized and continue to recognize 
that very difficult technical problems con- 
front the scientists and engineers in the feld 
who are doing the actual developmental work 
in the ANP program. We do not hold our- 
seives out as technical experts but we have 
followed the program closely over the years 
and have been impressed during our trips to 
field installations with the very substantial 
progress which has been achieved in over- 
coming these technical problems and in 
meeting goals. We have consistently given 
our strong support to this project in the 
belief that it is vitally important to the na- 
tional interest, The record shows that im- 
ilar strong support from the Joint Commit- 
tee was instrumental in the development of 
the hydrogen bomb and the atomic subma- 
rine, both of which now stand as bulwarks 
of our Nation's defense and are among the 
strongest deterrents we possess against 
aggression, 

We have no Uluslons about the magnitude 
of the task ahead nor about the many tough 
technical hurdles which still must be sur- 
mounted. But we firmly believe, as we have 
over the years, that progress can be achieved 
and will be achieved when we have a con- 
crete program with clear objectives and 
target dates for completion, up to and m- 
cluding a proven flight capability. Without 
such goals, there can only be a hopeless, hap- 
less and helpless policy of drift and inde- 
cision. 

This is where we have been for the last 
10 years, and this is where we stand today. 
No amount of rationalization can hide this 
fact and we think the record should be very 
clear as to where the responsibility lies for 
this sorry state of affairs, namely, in the 
executive branch. 


Oil Industry Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
letter from the president of the Ritchie 
County, W. Va., board of commissioners, 
complaining about the handicaps on in- 
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dependent oil production in that section 
of the State. ~ 

After. pointing out the fact that the oil 
industry is one of the few industries in 
the area, he deplores the fact that two 
recent cuts have been made in the price 
of West Virginia crude oil, which he says 
cannot be produced due to the increased 
cost of drilling and operating. He also 
states that many of the small wells now 
contributing from one-half to 1 barrel of 
crude oil daily will have to be aban- 
doned because of the price cuts which 
have been forced on the independent oil 
industry by reason of excessive foreign 
imports of crude oil for refining in this 
country. 

Mr, Cunningham’s letter follows: 

, County Court or RITCHIE COUNTY, 
Harrisville, W. Va., March 2, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am writing you in regard to the recent 
price cut, ordered by the Joseph Seep pur- 
chasing agent on Pennsylvania grade crude 
oll, As you perhaps know this is the second 
cut in price during the past 7 or 8 months— 
the first was 23 cents on the barrel and again 
yesterday a new cut of 25 cents. 

As you perhaps know, our county as well 
as many surrounding counties have no in- 
dustry to provide jobs for our people. Most 
of the money brought into our area is 
through the production of oil and gas, farm- 
ing on a small scale, and some who drive 
to factories along the Ohio River—several 
of these factory workers are now out of 


work. The oll and gas now produced is- 


chiefly from small wells which amounts to 
little or no profit. 

Now, with the 48 cents decrease in the 
price of oil, many of these small wells will 
be abandoned, causing more unemployment 
and drilling of new wells will cease. Many 
small businesses in our area will be forced 
into extinction. Should an emergency arise, 
these small wells could play an important 
part providing oil for our maehines of war, 
but if these wells are forced to be aban- 
doned, there would arise a shortage of Penn- 
sylvania grade crude oil, the finest grade 
crude petroleum in the world. i 

There is only one reason for the small 
price now paid for this grade of crude oil, 
which is $3.75 per barrel, and that is the 
terrific amount of crude imported from 
overseas by the big business operations of 
Standard Oil and many other large oll com- 
panies too numerous to mention. This im- 
porting of low-grade petroleum from over- 
seas must be cut and a high tariff imposed 
on such merchandise to protect our citizens 
and their jobs, It is highly improper to al- 
low such conditions to exist, when their re- 
fined product still goes higher and higher. 
Every piece of merchandise, including gaso- 
line, motor oll, grease, and so forth, have 
either doubled, tripled, and in many cases 
quadrupled since the end of World War II. 
and at that time the price of crude oil was 
$4.79 a barrel, which means that with all 
the raising of prices the small businesses 
have to operate for $1.04 less than they re- 
ceived 12 years ago. 

I feel that the Government of our great 
United States should realize the fact that 
small business must be allowed to operate, 
that we must look out for and protect the 
jobs of our citizens instead of letting people 
overseas do a job and import the product 
and cause unemployment here in our own 
country. 

No one can tell what the future may hold 
for America, we pray to God for peace, but 
in this troubled world, war can start véry 
easy it seems, I say we must look ahead, 
protect our small businesses and be prepared 
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for whatever circumstances may develop. I 
know something must be done about the 
importing of crude oil if we are to keep our 
small producers operating in case such an 
emergency comes. p 
Very truly yours, , , 
Jack M. CUNNINGHAM, 
President, Ritchie County Court, 


Changing Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


oF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
March 3 edition of the Clinton (Mo.) 
Daily Democrat contained the following 
editorial relating to changing times. 

When I read it, I thought it would be 
of interest to all Senators. It is, in my 
view, an outstanding piece of journalism. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANGING TIMES 

A modern Rip Van Winkle, when he awak- 
ens, would imagine himself on another plan- 
et, so vast are the changes in today’s world. 

Miracies of electricity, radio, television, au- 
tomobiles, airplanes, nuclear fusion, the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile and orbiting 
manmade moons have occurred within the 
lifetime of millions. 

Even 1 year can make a tremendous differ- 
ence—as witness the jarring efforts of Sput- 
nik I. Man's first moon made Moscow news 
as local as that from La Due. And La Due it- 
self furnished ample evidence of changes 
within our immediate community—the huge 
Montrose station electrical generating plant, 

These physical changes are hard enough 
to group and assimilate. Today’s pace is so 
fast we seldom pause long enough to really 
examine things about us, although we realize 
in the back of our minds that things aren't 
quite as they used to be. 

There are more deepseated changes now 
being made, and they, like sputnik, will 
directly affect the Golden Valley. 

Among them, the unification of Egypt and 
Syria; the planned unification of Iraq and 
Jordan and, perhaps, Arabia; and the Euro- 
pean common market, in which France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg seek to cut down tariff bar- 
riers now restraining trade among them, and 
to build up barriers against goods from other 
nations. 

How can these events in the far-off Middle 
East be news in the Golden Valley? Just as 
little-known Korea became a household word 
here. The Middle East is not only a powder 
keg, but it Is a crossroads and an oil treasure 
trove. 

And how about that common market in 
Europe? The six nations in that market now 
buy 17 percent of the United States exports, 
If they raise tariffs high enough, they can 
cut off a disastrous amount of our exports— 
and this will mean farm products as well as 
manufactured. 

What's the point in bringing up these mat- 
ters? Congress is now debating bills which 
affect both of them—and everyone in the 
Golden Valley. 

The foreign-aid bill, under attack as a 
waste of money, is much preferable to open 
warfare. Success of our foreign-aid program 
is attested by Russia's entry into the field 
of aiding backward nations, We cannot cut 
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back now, unless we're willing to concede 
that we are a second-rate power. 

The reciprocal-trade bill, in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seeks a 5-year extension 
and authority to cut tariffs not more than 
25 percent over the 5-year period, will give 
us a flexible means of meeting such changes 
as that thrown up by the European common 
market. With a strong reciprocal-trade law. 
We may negotiate agreements with this new 
European combine and thereby retain or 
even strengthen our export position. 

Passage by Congress of both of these bills 
would benefit the Golden Valley. 


Federal and State Highway Systems— 
Reimbursement to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, with the pas- 
sage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, the Congress of the United States 
gave impetus to the construction of a 
vast Interstate Highway System. Our 
rapidly expanding population and econ- 
omy, as well as our requirements for na- 
tional defense, require urgent implemen- 
tation of this program. Equally necessi- 
tous is the well-planned coordination, on 
the part of the Federal Government, the 
State governments, and the municipali- 
ties of the highway system, which takes 
into consideration all aspects of inter- 
state, State, and municipal responsi- 
bilities. 

Prior to the Federal-Aid Highway Act, 
many States took the initiative and had 
the foresight to initiate and complete 
the construction of highways which meet 
the standards of the act and which were 
financed wholly out of State funds or as 
toll roads. Many of these fine highways 
today are incorporated as an integral 
part of the interstate transportation sys- 
tem and thus constitute an enormous 
contribution on the part of the various 
States. Had these State governments 
not had the foresight to undertake high- 
way construction programs of this na- 
ture, it would today be incumbent upon 
the Federal Government to finance their 
construction at this time, very possibly 
on a higher cost basis, under the present 
formula of 90 percent contribution in 
Federal funds with 10 percent State 
matching. There is little question but 
that these programs constituted a con- 
siderable drain upon the resources of the 
individual States involved. This is im- 
portant for our consideration at this 
time, because our States today must un- 
dertake the responsibility for increasing 
and improving the State highway facili- 
ties and aid their urban communities in 
a program of coordination that will 
make our overall highway program 
meaningful and serviceable. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that the Congress did not in- 
clude in the Federal Highway Act reim- 
bursement to the States which con- 
structed sections of the Interstate Sys- 
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tem on their own. Today, I intend to 
propose legislation which would correct 
this omission. I propose that: 

First. The Federal Government shall 
be required to reimburse the States for 
highways that meet the standards of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, either 
free or toll, which are incorporated into 
the Interstate System. 

Second. The Secretary of Commerce 
would be authorized to provide reim- 
bursement upon his determination that 
the highways meet interstate standards. 

Third. Initiation of the request for re- 
imbursement must come from the States 
themselves. Reimbursement shall be 
limited to the cost of the highway less 
depreciation and the total amount of 
any Federal funds contributed to con- 
struction. In the case of toll highways, 
reimbursement would be further reduced 
by deductions for the cost of all auxiliary 
facilities needed for toll operation, 

Fourth. States would be permitted to 
use reimbursement funds for construc- 
tion of projects in the Federal aid sys- 
tems lying within their borders without 
requirement of State matching funds. 

In my estimation, Mr. Speaker, this 
proposal should be a part of any highway 
legislation passed by the Congress deal- 
ing with the interstate program. 


Shall We Sabotage Leadership? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Shall We Sabotage Leadership?” 
published in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of March 9, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: N 
[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 

March 9, 1958 
SHALL We SABOTAGE LEADERSHIP? 

You are a miller and you enjoy a nice 
little domestic trade. Best in these parts, 
you guess. What care you for foreign trade? 
Let the big boys spend a pot of money on 
export Managers and export staffs to go after 
this foreign business with its headaches, 
That isn't for you. Of course not. 

You are contented, A nice life. Some 
tough competition to meet from time to 
time and prices are not as they should be, 
but you’re the white-haired boy among your 
baker friends and have been for io! these 
many years, Let those who wish have their 
foreign trips. You're for good old America. 

And so you should be. There's nothing 
wrong in that. But supposing, just sup- 
Posing, one fine day some of these export 
millers find themselves without foreign busi- 
ness? Something to do with tariffs or em- 
bargoes or such. Last year, you may recall 
Treading in The Miller, they sold more than 
33 million hundredweight to the foreigners, 
Now they have got to find room for that 
Surplus capacity on their. hands. So they 
Move into your preserves. And what hap- 
bens? Keener competition than ever. 
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This is what the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, now engaging the attention of 
your Congressman, could mean to you. That 
is why you should support foreign trade, not 
only for flour millers, but for the multifarious 
industries of these United States which have 
a big stake in foreign markets. 

The act expires June 30 and proponents 
want to extend it for another 5 years because 
they have the future fortunes of the United 
States at heart. And they are facing tough 
sledding in Congress. It may pass, but the 
fear is that it will be so shot through with 
exceptions, brought in at the insistence of 
some portion of the United States industrial 
hierarchy, that it will lose its punch and its 
ability to bring mutual trade to these shores. 

After all, trade is two way. Make no mis- 
take about that. The other fellow won't 
buy from you unless you buy from him. It's 
as simple as that. 5 

The act has the support of many Republi- 
cans and many Democrats. Speaking for it 
are President Eisenhower and former Presi- 
dent Truman. Even in the form in which 
it is presently drafted, the act is not out- 
standingly liberal and there is little doubt 
that some concessions will be made to pro- 
tectionist opinion in Congress. 

There are those who have a right to that 
opinion, But not to the degree that it be- 
comes dangerous to the welfare of the United 
States. The danger is that Congress will 
weaken the liberal provisions and strengthen 
the protectionist ones in such a way as to 
turn the administration bill into a protec- 
tionist measure. 

If this is done, no matter under what plea 
of dangerous recession, the United States will 
be gratuitously sabotaging its world leader- 
ship, admitted by every free nation today. 
The upshot could be irreparable damage to 
the cause of freedom. There are many who 
believe that protectionism is the best pos- 
sible ally for communism in competitive 
economic coexistence. 

It could also help—and mark this care- 
fully—to exaggerate the recession in the 
United States, for the American people can 
never remain prosperous for long unless the 
rest of the world can trade with them on 
liberal terms. 

Whe executive, perhaps wiser than the leg- 
islature, recognizes that Russia must be 
met on more than one front. Is it not a true 
symbol of American democracy that political 
antagonists should have rallied to this cause 
of bigger and better trade—not necessarily 
at the expense of any segment of United 
States industry which needs protection—in 
the cause of true world trade and the free- 
doms it will bring? 


Keogh Bill Provides Merited Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Sunday Star of February 
23, 1958, in its editorial column pointed 
out that our good friend and colleague, 
the Honorable EUGENE „KEOGH, of New 
York, has introduced needed legislation, 
H. R. 1154, to provide tax relief for em- 
ployed handicapped persons. The edi- 
torial follows: 

MERITED Tax RELIEF 

Recent hearings before the House Ways 

and Means Committee on the Keogh bill to 
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afford tax relief to certain disabled persons 
indicated that there is real need for such 
legislation. Under several court and ad- 
ministrative interpretations of the Federal 
income-tax laws, severely handicapped citi- . 
zens have been denied business expense 
claims for such essential aids to self-employ- 
ment as seeing-eye dogs for the blind and 
specially equipped cars for legless or armless 
persons. As one commentator has said: 
“Surely our Government can't need tax 
money that bad.” 

The resolution introduced by Representa- 
tive Keocu, of New York, would authorize 
deductions on income-tax returns for trans- 
portation to and from work of severely dis- 
abled persons (the blind and those unable 
to use regular means of transportation with- 
out undue hardship or danger) and also 
would give such persons and their spouses 
additional $600 exemptions. The measure 
is supported by many individuals and or- 
ganizations concerned with welfare of the 
handicapped. In considering the tax-relief 
problem generally, Congress ought to give 
special attention to the plight of handi- 
capped, but working, taxpayers. 


I urge early action on this measure. 


A Union That Serves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Union That Serves,” pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on Friday, March 7, 1958, 
paying tribute to the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, which 
union was also paid tribute by leading 
conservative papers in the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

A UNION THAT SERVES 

The merits of the Nation’s newest strike— 
that of the women's garment workers—are 
dificult to assess at this distance, though 
any strike at this particular time is highly 
questionable. But it ought to be said, at a 
time when organized labor has fallen into 
some disrepute, that the organization in- 
volved in the present strike is an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished by a 
union that is really dedicated to labor states- 
manship. 

This is the first strike in the garment in- 
dustry in more than 25 years. Most of the 
130,000 union members now on walkout have 
never manned a picket line before. 

Things were not always so good. From 
1909 to 1933, eastern dressmaking shops were 
involved in 10 bloody, bitter strikes. Com- 
munism and racketeering were strongly en- 
trenched. The notorious Lepke Buchalter's 
career was centered in the industry. 

After a 6-day stoppage in 1933, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
signed an agreement with management that 
at last led to stability. That was the year 
Dave Dubinsky took over the union's leader- 
ship. 

In the Dubinsky regime, the ILGWU has 
pioneered in cultural, educational, and recre- 
ational activities. When the Italian Com- 
munist Party threatened to take over Italy, 
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Dubinsky and his union helped build an 
opposition party. When Communist subver- 
siyes in postwar Germany established a mon- 
opoly of paper and printing facilities, the 
union helped resurrect a democratic Germany 
by sending money, typewriters, food, paper, 
and carbon sheets. This year, the union is 
investing $90 million in low-cost housing, in 
partnership with the Rockefeller interests, 
for the benefit of working classes. 

And only last May 25, the ILGWU shattered 
precedent by making public the 1956 finan- 
cial records of its 134 health, welfare, and 
pension funds—a precedent other 
labor could well follow if it hopes to restore 
public confidence, d 

That kind of unionism can pay of. In 
1932, the union had 850 shops under con- 
tract—today, 12.500. Then, there were 52 
locals—today, 550. Then, less than 24,000 
members—today 451,000, 85 percent of the 
industry. 

Unions that really serve their members 
need not worry about congressional probes. 
They need not rely on forced membership 
through union-shop contracts. They can 
survive and grow in strength through the 
simple expedient of offering value—to mem- 
bers, not just labor bosses—for money re- 
ceived. 

America needs more unions built on that 
principle. 


Let’s Recognize a Changing Farm 


Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting the following editorial 
captioned Let's Recognize a Changing 
Farm Economy” which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Friday, 
March 7, 1958: 

Ler's RECOGNIZE A CHANGING Farm ECONOMY 

More than any member of the administra- 
tion next to the President himself, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson stands for char- 
acter, integrity, and honesty in Government. 

For these reasons, it is shocking the way 
politicians of both parties have been trying 
to make this upright and courageous man 
the whipping boy for failures inherent In a 
changing farm economy. 

The intent of various agricultural pro- 
grams in recent years has been to maintain 
a balance between agriculture and the other 
segments of our economy. In quest of these 
purposes, additional capital has been poured 
into farm programs which has only added to 
the total productive capital available to farm- 
ers. The result has been a continual over- 
production of basic agricultural commodities. 

Much of this legislation has been based 
on politics rather than economics. Secretary 
Benson has approached the situation from 
the standpoint of the total agricultural prob- 
lem, rather than a pork barrel. For this he 
has had small consideration from the voclf- 
erous farm-State Senators and Congressmen. 

It will be impossible to obtain satisfactory 
results with a program which takes acres out 
of production and at the same time results 
in an increase in the total yields on the re- 
maining acres, either in the form of indi- 
vidual commodities or total commodities. 

For example, in 1956 Kansas produced 
24,390,000 bushels of sorghum grains. In 
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1957 Kansas produced 119,669,000 bushels, 
most of which increase came about because 
diverted acres from wheat were placed to 
sorghum. 

For the United States total, in 1956 our 
production was 205,065,000 bushels of sor- 
ghum grains and in 1957 it was 626,528,000 
bushels. Thus, price supports created more 
problems than they solved. 

If we are going to have a price support or 
subsidy program, the only way that we can 
avoid surpluses is to place a Umit on the 
number of units of any given agriculture 
commodity that can be put on the market. 

It is time the Nation realized too, the 
basic cause of the farm problem, which is 
that we simply have too many farmers. 
Vast improvements in recent years in the 
science of farming and in farm implements 
have made the yield per man-acre immensely 
greater than it was several decades ago. It 
simply takes fewer men to tend bigger and 
better and more productive farms. 

For example, our cotton yield per acre has 
increased from 250 pounds to approximately 
450 pounds per acre since the cotton control 
program has been in effect. 

In spite of this, the Nation goes on sup- 
porting farmers who for their own sakes and 
that of the Nation would be better off in 
other forms of endeavor. 

If a man invests his savings in a store or 
business and finds that he can't make a liy- 
ing at it, he simply salvages what he can and 
gets into another business. Countless thou- 
sands of people do this every year and neither 
the Government nor their friends feel re- 
sponsibility to maintain them in a losing 
enterprise. 

With farmers, however, it is different. 
Since the farmer is the darling of the poli- 
ticlans, the fact that he is not productive 
makes little difference. Politicians clasp him 
to their breasts and are willing to maintain 
him forever at public expense. 

This has the effect of making the taxpayer 
pay twice—once to support the farmer and 
second in high prices when he buys the 
farmer's products in the store. It just plain 
doesn’t’ make good sense. 

No way bas yet been devised to get the 
price support programs to the needy farmer. 
Of the #3 billion paid for price supports and 
subsidization in 1957, 79 percent went to the 
1,290,000 large-scale marketers of $5,000 or 
more per year. k 

Twelve percent went to those 811,000 me- 
dium scale farms of $2,500 to $5,000. Only 
9 percent went to the 2,681,000 farms selling 
less than $2,500 products per year. 

More than 82 percent of the price sup- 
ports were concentrated in three groups, 
wheat, cotton, and corn, plus dairy products. 

In the last analysis, what the Government 
really needs is a program to relocate farmers 
who, themselves, would be happier in other 
fields of endeavor. It would make more sense 
to pay farmers for not farming at all and have 
these payments used to bridge the gap be- 
tween farming and more productive and hap- 
pier work for farmers. 

The farmer does not want a handout, nor 
should he be a continual ward of the State, 
either totally or partially, if his farm and if 
the economy of the Nation have placed him 
in a position where there is no future for his 
productiveness and his services. He can 
eventually be a happier and more contended 
citizen elsewhere than he was on the farm. 

We hope that someone will someday ap- 
proach the farm problem realistically. Mean- 
while, it would be a shocking thing for char- 
acter in Government if the powerful farm 
group forced the resignation of Secretary 
Benson, who is doing a creditable job with 
the tools that Congress is willing to give 
him, and could do vastly better for the 
farmers and for the Nation if he were given 
half a chance. 
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A Decision at Last in the Atomic-Powered 
Plane À 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, while I was 
not pleased with the President's decision 
last week rejecting plans to get an Amer- 
ican nuclear-powered aircraft aloft first, 
at least it was a decision. Committees 
and special advisers had been studying 
the project for months—and there is no 
better way to kill a proposal than to 
study it to death. 

In the long months of examining Proj- 
ect Fly Early nothing was accomplished 
on it or the alternative proposal to get 
an atomic-powered airplane that would 
be solely a military weapon. That is the 
alternative decided on by the President. 

I agree with the point made in the 
following editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of March 11, that there 
is value in having a decision to move. 
I am in opposition, however, to the sub- 
stance of the editorial: that the Presi- 
dent’s decision has merit. 

It means delay of at least a year on 
getting an atomic plane off the ground. 
That delay could spell another defeat in 
the psychological war we are in with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Globe-Democrat editorial follows: 

Ar Least We Mape Ur Our Minos 


The White House has turned thumbs down. 
on Project Fly Early. This was an Air Force 
proposal that the United States go all-out to 
make and fly the world’s first atomic-powered 
aircraft. s 

Representative MELVIN Price, Democrat, of 
Illinois, was the most persistent and most 
persuasive champion of-this project in Wash- 
ington. He became convinced of its merit 
when he learned that Moscow was going full 
speed ahead on an atomic-powered plane of 
its own. 

If we adopted the fiy-early proposal, the 
United States would have rushed the devel- 
opment of an atomic engine to be fitted 
into one of the planes we already have— 
probably the B-52 jet bomber or the KC-135 
jet tanker. The alternative was to develop 
an entirely new airplane to go along with 
the atomic powerplant. This should be a 
better military weapon, but it will take at 
least a year longer to develop it. 

The White House has decided against 
Project Fly Early and in favor of Project 
Fiy Late. President Eisenhower informed 
Representative Price, in a letter to him, that 
he takes personal responsibility for this de- 
cision, He said: 

“If striving to be first were our shortest 
road to an operational military aircraft, we 
long ago would have pursued that course. 
But at the present state of the art, such an 
effort would divert extremely scarce talent 
from attacking fundamental problems that 
must be solved before a militarily important 
aircraft can be produced.” 

There are good arguments on both sides of 
the question, The President's decision has 
this merit to it. It has finally resolved a 
problem that was, in Con Price's 
words, being “studied to death.” In the 
meantime, we made no progress in either 
direction. : 

Ike has broken the ice. Now let's roll up 
our sleeves and go to work. 


198 
Salute to Spring Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
winter season approaching its end our 
thoughts naturally turn to spring, sun- 
shine, and perhaps a little gardening. 
As a city farmer with only a few fiower 
Pots on my windowsill in Brooklyn, I can 
Only dream of these things or admire 
them when I have occasion to leave the 
big city. 

Nevertheless, I am aware that this is 
the season when homeowners through- 
out the country are beginning to think 
in terms of planting new gardens and of 
Primping up their lawns to beautify 
their homes. ‘There is nothing more 
lovely or more cheerful than a beauti- 
ful garden surrounded by a well-kept 
lawn, to make one forget the stress and 
Strain of life. It makes for a brighter 
and more pleasant life after a long and 
dreary winter such as we have just ex- 
Perienced. 

The National Lawnservice Institute, 
whose office is located in Brooklyn, is 
Currently launching a national educa- 
tional campaign to encourage people to 
care for their lawns by supplying them 
With information on lawn care. The 
organization has developed a new ma- 
chine which simultaneously seeds, fer- 
tilizes, spreads chemicals to deter weeds 
and insect life, and rolls and aerates the 
Soil. This task, performed by one man, 
Previously required many hours of work 
by a group of workers. 

Prof. Oscar Eichmann, of the Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute of New York, has joined the ad- 
Visory staff of this organization in order 
to spearhead the educational campaign 
as a salute to spring. I believe that 
Many parts of the country will be inter- 
ested to know what is being done in this 
connection in New York, and for this 
reason I am inserting into the RECORD a 
Tecent announcement of the National 
Lawnservice School as follows: 

Prof. Oscar T. Eichmann of the Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical Institute 
Of the State of New York, located in Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, has joined the advisory 
staff of National Lawnservice Corp. 

National Lawnservice Corp. through its 
Various representatives throughout Long 
Island is now engaged in supplying lawn 
service with its multipurpose motorized unit. 

Professor Eichmann declared that this unit 
Performed most of the basic requirements of 
® good lawn in a single operation thereby 
Meeting a much needed economical demand. 

Professor Eichmann announced that a lec- 
ture course is being conducted at the com- 
Pany’s school located at 32-44 Merrick Road, 
Wantagh, Long Island, every Monday eve- 
ning. where carefully selected men are re- 
delving advanced training in the care of 
lawns. He disclosed that his course em- 
braces five categories. They are: 

1. Proper use of soll, which includes soll 
Preparation, organic contents, proper aera- 
tion, and drainage. 
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2. Selection of proper grasses for making 
turf under Long Island climatic conditions. 
Also study development of root system of 
grasses, and when the best seeding time is. 

3. Proper amounts of lime and fertiliza- 
tion. 

4. Insect and disease control and use of 
most effective insecticides. 

5. Recognition and control of weeds. 

In speaking of lawn care, Professor Eich- 
mann stated, that Uke any living organism 
requiring specific care and diet, grasses must 
receive the same. It must absorb nutrient 
and convert it into its own substance before 
the full benefit of proper care can be ob- 
served. He pointed out that those who grad- 
uate from his course will be able to go out 
and serve the public with the aid of the 
multipurpose mortorized lawn service unit, 
operated by one man, accomplishing in 
minutes a task that previously required the 
expenditure of hours by a large group of 
workers. 

These men through this unit will be able 
to simultaneously and automatically seed, 
fertilize, spread chemicals to deter weed and 
insect life, roll and aerate the soil at low 
cost, Professor Eichmann is a graduate of 
Liebig University in Germany, which is fa- 
mous for agricultural work, 40 years ago, and 
has been connected with the Long Island 
Agricultural and Technical Institute for the 
past 12 years. 


Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution adopted by the Lithuanian 
Americans of Norwood, Mass., on the oc- 
casion of the 40th anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuanian independence. 

RESOLUTION 


We, the Lithuanian Americans of Norwood, 
Mass., gathered together today, this 23d day 
of February 1958, to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the declaration of Lithuanian 
independence. 

Whereas reminded how dearly in young 
lives Lithuania’s Independence was won in 
1918; how outstanding in achievement the 
two decades of reconstruction; how cruelly 
her identity was effaced by the Soviet Union 
in 1940; and 

Whereas by this act the Soviet Union vio- 
lated all mutual agreements; and 

Whereas fully aware of the protracted suf- 
fering of our fellow.countrymen and other 
freedom-loving people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union continues a pol- 
icy of territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas the new technological achieve- 
ments by the Soviet Union allows her to 
exercise formidable power to intimidate the 
free world and to elicit legal sanction for 
Ber imperialistic alms: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we humbly appeal to the 
conscience of the people of the whole free 
world, begging for continued help in the 
name of justice, to restore freedom and inde- 
pendence to Lithuania and Latvia and Es- 


tonia; and be it further. 
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Resolved, To petition the Government of 
the United States: 

1. To continue to refuse recognition of the 
incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia into the Soviet Union; 

2. To support the efforts of all freedom- 
loving people in their resistance against 
communism; 

3. To refrain from signing any new treaties 
with the Soviet Union until the latter has 
lived up to her obligations as set forth at 
preceding international conferences. E 

THE AMERICAN LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
Norwoop CHAPTER, 

Joun M. Precuu tis, President. 

PauL Tria, Secretary, 


Strength Through Trade and Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment on foreign trade and aid: 

STRENGTH THROUGH TRADE AND Am 

Suppose, so to speak, we, the people of the 
United States, pulled in our sails, withdrew 
from all our overseas commitments, built 
a high tariff wall around our country, plug- 
ging our ears and turning our head from the 
rest of the troubled world. Then what? 
Would we be snug and safe in our beds of 
isolation? . 

The concept of Fortress America is really, 
to put it bluntly, an infantile wish to escape 
from the burdens of responsibility, to evade 
the necessity of choices; it is the 
panic reaction to the child's reluctance to 
grow up. We forgive and understand the 
child who runs and hides. The adult who 
does just that, we call sick. 

Certainly we can understand the wishful 
thinking of adults to keep away from the 
troubles in Asia and Africa; the crosscurrents 
in Europe, etc.; the temptation to say, “A 
plague on all your houses” is strong. But 
if we yield to this temptation, we are choos- 
ing to side with fantasy and against the 
facts. 

American intelligence is too acute to per- 
mit itself to fall into the trap of self-delu- 
sion. The hard, unshakable truth is that 
foreign aid and a liberal tariff policy, both, 
are for the present and the future America’s 
insurance for peace and prosperity. How- 
ever much countries abroad will gain there- 
by, the greatest gain will be for the United 
States. 

Tough foreign ald and a liberal tariff pol- 
icy are actually, at present, one policy, since 
one is indivisibly entwined with the other 
in that one without the other would be in- 
complete. I want to dwell for a few mo- 
ments on the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 
Anyone who believes that the United States 
is a completely self-sufficient country, grow- 
ing and producing all the materials it must 
have within its own borders, is tragically 
mistaken. The industrial giant of the 
United States to be kept alive must be fed 
materials like natural rubber, bauxite, co- 
balt, mercury, graphite, tungsten, tin, chro- 
mite—just to mention a few basic items. 
We don't have them; we must import them. 

People are always startled to learn that we 
have to import, for example, 100 percent of 
our natural rubber, 100 percent of our tin, 
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100 percent of our industrial diamonds, 100 
percent of our graphite, 98 percent of our 
platinum metals, 80 percent of our cobalt, 
68 percent of our mercury, and so forth. 
No airplane or automobile could be made 
to work without imports. 

Now, let's look at the other side of the 
ledger. 

Our exports far exceed our imports. Both 
industry and agriculture in the United 
States must, and do, export to keep our 
economy alive and growing. Four million 
five hundred thousand American workers 
earn their living in export trade. The prod- 
ucts of 40 million acres of American farm- 
land are sold abroad, That’s one-tenth of 
all the crop land in the country. The 
United States sells abroad chemicals, textiles, 
iron and steel, agricultural machinery, au- 
tomobiles, trucks, and aircraft. 

Suppose, then, we wall in the United 
States by high protective tariffs. Whom are 
we protecting? Not American labor, not 
American industry, not the consumer. Who 
gains by protective tariffs is a small group 
who seek to be insulated from competition, 
a sort of subsidy for which the consumer 
ultimately pays. Actually, the equation is 
a simple one. If we do not buy from other 
countries, they will not buy from us. 

But let us suppose that, despite their un- 

ess to buy from us when high tar- 
iffs are imposed on their own products, these 
countries, nonetheless, feel they must have 
our products. If they don’t earn the dol- 
lars by selling us their goods, where will they 
find the dollars to use for purchasing ours? 
Where, then, can they turn? To Red China. 
To Red Russia, You may be sure the tenta- 
cles of these nations are itching to clutch at 
the advantages offered by foreign trade. It 
would be a major victory for the Commu- 
nists, and we shall haye handed it over to 
them in the name of self-protection. Can 
there be greater irony? 

Right here I'd like to explode the theory 
of cheap labor which all protectionists 
scream about. With our mastery of mass 
production methods, the cost of labor is 
computed on the basis of cost per unit pro- 
duced, Because of these specialized mass 
production techniques, our labor can be 
termed the cheapest on each article manu- 
factured. No foreign labor costs are so 
drastically reduced by quantity produced, as 
is ours, 

Our industries are no longer babies in 
swaddling clothes, to be nurtured into growth 
and protected from the wind of competition. 
We can and do hold our own as the amount 
of our exports testify. If a product of equal 
quality comes from aboard, why should not 
the American consumer, as a member of a 
free society, be permitted to make his choice? 
I know of no better impetus toward better 
products and lower costs than the principles 
of competition. 

The failure to renew the reciprocal trade 
agreements program would, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, advertise to the world that we 
are abdicating from our position of leader- 
ship and, as a corollary, brand these United 
States as a people ingrown, afraid, and dis- 
trusting. This must not happen, 

Equally as important as the renewal of our 
reciprocal trade agreements program is en- 

actment of foreign aid legislation. Ten years 

ago the United States instituted this pro- 
gram of military, economic, and technical as- 
sistance to less privileged nations. This was 
one of the most—if not the most—fruitful 
and dynamic ideas of the 20th century. It 
spelled the difference between hope and 
despair at a cost less than 1 year’s expendi- 
ture for World War II. 


Militarily, the foreign aid program assures 


us of defenses which we could never hope to 
obtain by going it alone. Since 1950, 50 mil- 
lion men have been added to collective 
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defense. The naval forces of the free world 
have increased 100 percent. We and our 
allies, because of this military aid, have now 
32,000 aircraft for defense, of which 14.000 
are jets. 

It is little advertised that those who have 
joined with us for collective security have 
spent five times as much as we on military 
assistance, Moreover 80 percent of all sums 
appropriated for defense support abroad are 
actually spent in this country. 

The United States now has over 200 air and 
naval bases around the Communist empire 
circle, At the present time they are indis- 
pensable for logistic reasons, for the necessity 
of immediate response to danger, They con- 
stitute the most significant of all our defense 
facilities. 

Moreover, we must be prepared with ade- 
quate conventional forces lest we be pushed 
into the bitter choice of either abject sur- 
render or nuclear war, Of this we must 
never lose sight. 

But beyond the military aid set forth in 
the foreign-aid program is the long range 
importance of economic aid. Underdeveloped 
countries do not have investment capacity, 
do not have the trained manpower, do not 
have the techniques of production, which 
would bring them into the 20th century. 

If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
then, indeed, we have been enormously flat- 
tered by the Soviet Union. Within the past 
3 years the Soviet Union has undertaken a 
program of economic aid to the have-not 
areas. The Soviets are not making the mis- 
take of understressing the advantages which 
must inevitably accrue to themselves from 
just such a program. 

In all, it is estimated that we will require 
the sum of $3,942,100,000 this year to achieve 
our purposes in the area of military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance. This is 
approximately one-fourth of 1 percent of our 
national output. . 

The point has been made that flight time 
from Moscow to the Midwest by way the polar 
route is about 9 hours by jet aircraft. This 
stresses not only the narrowing of the world 
as we knew it only some short 25 years ago, 
but stresses the interdependence of all na- 
tions. No man, no country, can live as an 
island unto himself, or itself. We talk of 
dependent nations, but we are, in a measure, 
dependent, too. 

This, perhaps, is the thrust of what I want 
to say. Our own dependence upon the coun- 
tries of the free world and our dependence 
upon an expanded foreign trade have sunk 
below the conscious level. We have adopted 
a phrase, “dependent countries,” without re- 
alizing that we, too, belong in that cate- 
gory. True, we are rich, we are powerful— 
but we are not impregnable. 

Thus far I have spoken in terms only of 
enlightening self-interest. But I want to go 
beyond that, What if we were not actually 
dependent to the degree I have pointed out? 
What if, actually, we did have a sufficiency 
of raw materials, we did have the ability to 
stand alone against any enemy? What if all 
this worked (which it would not)? Why 
could we not, if this were so, acknowledge 
proudly the strain of generosity that is so 
much a part of our people that without it we 
would lose our identity as Americans? 
Throughout our history, in private and pub- 
lic endeavor, we have given to the needy. 
We have abhorred unnecessary suffering, ac- 
cepting it as as much a part of our heritage 
as our freedom. 

It is not the threat of war. From our very 
first offer of sharing, through the Marshall 
plan to which all peoples were invited, we 
have expressed this characteristic of the 
American people. 

In the final analysis, it may be that this 
generosity of a free people will be the ulti- 
mate weapon against Soviet aggression, be 
that aggression by arms or by subversion. 


March 12 
Governor Clyde’s Plan To Save Lives 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH f 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled Governor Clyde's Plan To Save 
Lives,“ which was published in the Des- 
eret News, of Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
Friday, March 7, 1958, and had to do with 
safety on highways. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Governor CLYDE'S PLAN To Save Lives 


The annual Utah traffic accident summary 
Teleased this week emphasizes once again the 
two clearly marked danger factors on our 
highways—speed and drunkenness. 

It should be required reading for all legis- 
lators who next January will be considering 
the six-point program Governor Clyde de- 
clared yesterday he wants to get written into 
the Utah law. 

Of all reported 1957 Utah accidents, 77 
percent involved drivers who were violating 
the law. For fatal accidents only, the figure 
is 78 percent. That is a shameful, revealing 
statistic. But a study of what kinds of vio- 
lations caused most accidents is even more 
revealing—and more shameful. 

Utah suffered 181 accidents in 1957 in 
which 1 or more persons were killed, In 
these, 43 drivers were reported under the 
influence of alcohol, 48 were exceeding pos 
speed limits, and another 29 were exceeding 
safe speed limits. Those figures total 120 
cases of drinking or speeding. They leave 
no question about the major guilt for the 
181 fatal accidents in Utah. 

Governor Clyde's legislative program for 
traffic safety strikes right at the heart of 
this shameful condition. Its key points are 
designed to make it easier to stop the speed- 
ers and the drinking drivers. Other points 
would make it harder, or more embarrassing: 
for them to get back onto the highway. 

First, the Governor seeks a change in the 
law to reduce percentage of alcohol in the 
blood necessary to prove a driver is under 
the influence of alcohol, At present .15-per- 
cent alcohol content is legal proof. The Gov- 
ernor would lower it to .05 percent. 

We beljeve this recommendation is abso- 
lutely sound. Competent studies show that 
about 12 percent of the driving population 
has had a drink or more, but this 12 percent 
is responsible for about half the injury- 
producing accidents. Yet, most of those 
drivers could not be convicted for drunken 
driving. Figures compiled by the National 
Safety Council show that drivers with blood 
alcohol of .15 percent or more kill only & 
fourth or a third as many victims as drink- 
ing drivers who are technically not under 
the influence. 

Medical testimony is clear that the per- 
son with an alcohol blood level of .05 percent 
or more suffers a deterioration of his ability 
to drive. He becomes an unsafe person on 
the highway. He should be kept off it. 

The second major point in the governor's 
program is to set absolute speed limits on 
Utah 9 At present, the arresting 
officer must prive not only that a driver 
was going faster than the posted speed, but 
also that he created a special hazard in doing 
so. Traffic enforcement would be much 
more positive and useful if our posted 
limits were set at realistic levels and then 
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were enforced as absolute limits. This is a 
long-needed reform, strongly urged by the 
National Uniform Vehicle Code. 

These other points urged by the governor 
Mainly deal with licensing and court pro- 
cedures; Drivers under 21 would receive only 
a provisional license and would have their 
driving records reviewed before receiving a 
regular license. Drivers who had licenses 
Suspended or revoked would be issued 
bright-colored probationary licenses when 
they started to drive again, and would be 
required to carry them—and keep their driv- 
ing records clean—for a period of time equal 
to the suspension period. And juveniles 
Would be tried in regular traffic courts in- 
stead of being referred to juvenile courts. 

These points seem sound, with some minor 
qualifications. In addition to embarrassing 
the bad driver by requiring him to carry a 
Special colored license, we would like to see 
some system devised to reward the superior 
driver in a similar way. Also, if juveniles 
are to be sent to traffic court, certainly much 
greater effort must be made to establish 
Separate traffic courts so the youngsters will 
not be required to rub shoulders with crim- 
inal elements. 

Governor Clyde has shown himself deeply 
concerned with traffic safety; we commend 
him for that concern and hope he will not 
let up in his efforts. But the final decision 
must rest with public opinion. 

How much do you value your life? How 
Much support will you give a legislative 
program designed to safeguard you and your 
loved ones? 


Adolph S. Ochs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
every nation has a leading newspaper. 
In the two major nations of the English 
speaking world both newspapers bear the 
Name Times. The success of the New 
York Times is due to the journalistic goal 
set by its publishers during the early 
years of the 20th century. Its continued 
Success has been due to the fact that the 
extraordinary family who own and pub- 
lish the paper have continued the pat- 
5 and policies established by Adolph 

No newspaper is immune to eriticism 
and the Times has in recent years been 
Subjected to attacks that it has left the 
Principal pattern established by Mr. 
Ochs and is now slanting the news. This 
is a question of judgment and human 
Nature. If there be any truth in the 
accusations, I am sure that the condi- 
tion will be temporary. 

The New York Times and its owners 
have a great responsibility because of 
the public respect in which they are held 
throughout the Nation and, in fact, 
throughout the world. Fortunately 
these men and women recognize this re- 
sponsibility. Many of them have made 
major contributions to our generation 
in their own right. It is a pleasure to 
Set forth today’s lead editorial from the 
Times commemorating the 100th birth- 
day of Adolph S. Ochs and thus to prop 
erly memorialize a great man. 
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The editorial follows: 

ADOLPH S. OCHS: A CENTENNIAL 

We commemorate today the hundredth 
birthday of Adoph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
Times between 1896 and 1935. But in a sense 
every issue of this newspaper is a memorial 
to Mr. Ochs. Had it not been for him the 
Times would either not exist or it would not 
be the kind of paper it is today. 

It is hard to explain Mr. Ochs as a person 
or as a journalist. He had a deceptive sim- 
plicity, A large part of his success was due 
to the fact that people trusted him. Part of 
it was due to the directness with which he 
thought and moved. He took a famous news- 
paper that was obviously dying and gave it 
life such as it had never had before. Yet he 
did this mostly with the aid of the staff 
which was already producing the paper and 
he did not seem to be working out any daz- 
vling new formula for journalism, To say 
this is not to explain Mr. Ochs or what he 
accomplished. The same things might have 
been said of many other men; none of whom 
could have rescued the Times on the brink 
of the grave and put power into it. 

It might be said that Mr. Ochs took over 
the Times at a moment opportune in jour- 
nalistic history. Many persons had grown 
tired of excessively sensational journalism 
and were ready for the solid, accurate and 
complete newspaper that Mr. Ochs liked to 
have on his own living room table, But 
sensational journalism did not die in 1896. 
It reached a peak, indeed, several years after 
that and those who like it can still satisfy 
their taste. 

Once in a while he took the trouble to 
formulate his ideals. Thus on his 75th 
birthday, which came in the middle of the 
great depression, he said: 

“The tragic experience we are having will 
result in educating people that care, caution, 
and conservatism are as necessary in eco- 
nomic as in physical health and that the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount cannot be ignored or forgotten.” 

His central theory of journalism was. ex- 
pressed in the motto still carried on our front 
page, “All the News That's Fit to Print.” 
This sounds simple, but it was not easy to 
achieve in his day and it is not easy now, 
How does a newspaper get all the news that 
is fit to print? To what extent isa struggling 
newspaper, hard put to it to find cash, as 
the Times was during Mr. Ochs’ early years 
here, justified in spending money to get all 
the news that is fit to print? By what stand- 
ards does a publisher decide what is fit to 
print and what is not? Mr. Ochs might not 
have been able to answer such questions with 
verbal precision, but he did answer them in 
the years of his daily work. He did take 
chances to organize a vast news-gathering 
service. He did establish traditions, still 
followed on this paper, of determining how 
news should be dealt with. He had an innate 
sense of taste and decency. 

He also had a startling combination of 
practical qualities. He was a masterly busi- 
nessman. He knew how to select men who 
would work for him and with him. He un- 
derstood the techniques of gathering and 
writing the news. He was an inspiring lead- 
er who could get the very best from a staff 
and make them proud of the newspaper for 
which they worked. 

With these gifts he retained perhaps his 
greatest gift of all, an honest humility. He 
was gratified with what he had been able to 
accomplish in life and he was also somewhat 
surprised by it. Those who knew him best 
were aware of an occasional struggle within 
him which showed itself outwardly in 
periods of depression. He had no arrogance. 
He never lost the common touch. At the 
height of his fame and power he liked to 
play games with children and to talk with 
almost anyone who came along. 
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He had always had a respect for the Times. 
even before he became its publisher and even 
when it was manifestly fading away. As its 
prestige increased, he came more and more 
to regard himself as a kind of trustee for an 
institution that was greater than himself. 
He felt his responsibility to his readers, to 
his advertisers, and to his country. 

The Times has changed, of course, in 
Many respects since Mr. Ochs’ death. Yet 
we believe its ideals have not changed, We 
would like to think that this morning's 
newspaper would meet with his approval. 
In a way, he still publishes and edits it. He 
still seems, even though he would be a hun- 
dred years old today, alive and in his prime. 

We who carry on this paper today—and 
in this case the editorial “we” can truth- 
fully include hundreds of individuals—feel 
this morning a mood of dedication. We, too, 
will pass as the years go by, and others will 
take our places. But we hope and believe 
that this institution will go on far into the 
future, carrying with it through all changes 
in the news itself and in techniques of jour- 
nalism the basic ideals of Adolph Ochs, 


Trade-Agreements Program and the Steel 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, today dur- 

ing the hearings being held by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on leg- 
islation to extend the trade-agreements 
program a witness appeared before the 
committee whose remarks merit the close 
attention of every Member of the House 
of Representatives. That witness is Mr. 
Robert S. Lynch, who is chairman of 
the board of Atlantic Steel Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Lynch came before our 
committee under good auspices in that 
he was introduced to us by that distin- 
guished statesman and patriot, our 
colleague, Judge James C. Davis, of 
Georgia. The Members of this House 
are all aware of the outstanding efforts 
Judge Davis has lent to the legislative 
endeavor to provide appropriate tariff 
protection for our domestic industries. 
In introducing Mr. Lynch to the commit- 
tee, Judge Davis called our attention to 
the meritorious professional accomplish- 
ments attained by Mr. Lynch as well as 
the outstanding deeds he has done in 
the way of public service. 
- Mr. Lynch in his statement before the 
committee demonstrated the serious in- 
roads that foreign steel producers are 
making in our domestic market. Today 
we find the relatively small steel pro- 
ducers being seriously injured. Such 
present-day injury with respect to the 
small producers portends similar injury 
for all of our great steel industry and the 
payrolls it represents. Mr. Speaker, I 
will at this point in the Recorp include 
as a part of my remarks, Mr. Lynch's 
statement before the committee: 

My name is Robert S. Lynch. I am chalr- 
man of the board of Atlantic Steel Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga. We are seriously injured by, 
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foreign imports. Our stockholders are suf- 
fering—the company having skipped its 
dividend for the first time since the depth of 
the depression. Our employees are suffer- 
ing—one-third of them having been laid off 
from work. Our predicament, and that of 
many in steel and other industries, is caused 
by deliberate action of Congress through its 
trade-agreements legislation. Hence, we 
must look to Congress for relief. 

Atlantic Steel makes a variety of small 
steel and wire products. We are compara- 
tively small business. Our plant is located 
in the heart of an area of great growth, 
served by us since 1901. After World War II 
we analyzed regional prospects for steel and 
determined that, with major improvements, 
we could compete with American producers. 
So, we recently spent $15 million to modern- 
ize our plant and equipment, reasonably ex- 
pecting to share in these markets. To our 
complete shock, however, we find ourselves 
rapidly being closed out of them, even 
though our prices fully meet American com- 
petition. They are now being taken, con- 
sistently and increasingly each year, by for- 
eign producers, 

Foreign imports were no major problem to 

us untll about 1954, but since then our ex- 
perience, coupled with knowledge of what 
imports have done to industries stricken 
earlier than we, gives cause for much justi- 
fiable alarm, ‘The extent is shown by the 
following examples. In 1957 our sales of 
fence were 72 percent below our fence sales 
in 1953, and sales of nails had dropped 30 
percent, Our 1957 sales of barbed wire were 
84 percent below those in 1953, and 1957 
sales of reinforcing bars were 40 percent 
below 1953. However, during this period 
imports of these items into our area rose as 
fast as the speed of our losses. Thus, in 
1957 imports of foreign fence were 966 per- 
cent higher than in 1953, and imported nails 
increased by 340 percent. Barbed wire im- 
ports were up 412 percent in 1957, and re- 
inforeing bars were 153 percent more than 
1953. These figures provide an accurate, not 
theoretical, comparison of an actual situa- 
tion, showing our actual losses and the im- 
port figures showing who have benefited 
directly by our losses. 
Those who urge for free trade will argue 
that import tonnage of certain steels in 1957 
was no higher than in 1956 and hence the 
spiralling trend has leveled off. This is far 
from the case. In 1957, and thus far in 
1958, the entire American market for steel is 
down. Our plants now operate at only 53 
percent of capacity. Sales of domestic steel 
are down tremendously, while steel imports 
have not diminished. On the contrary, 
many imported items have increased sub- 
stantially, despite reduced American demand 
for steel. 

Atlantic Steel is not the only steel com- 
pany in the foreign import vise. In fact, 
almost the only companies free from it are 
those whose markets have not yet been 
reached by the foreign producers, or be- 
cause they make items which are not yet 
being sent over here in large quantities. 
But their time will come, too. Unless this 
trend of steel imports is sharply turned by 
Congress, it is only a matter of time before 
every American producer, regardless of where 
located, will suffer. The problem becomes 
more acute, and more permanent, each year. 
By paying their labor only 10 percent to 25 
percent as much as we pay ours, and with 
lower-cost raw materials, foreign producers 
make top-quality steel at a fraction of our 
cost, Because of much lower costs they can 
always have lower prices. And, since the 
lowest price gets the order for similar steel, 
foreign competitors are sure to take the 
American markets, as long as they are per- 
mitted to do so. The situation deserves your 
close attention. 

Let us see how it is developing. Serious 
injury from steel Imports was frst felt in the 
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Southeastern States. The foreign producers 
have been both intelligent and subtle in 
their approach, and in timing their entry 
into American markets. They have moved 
into carefully chosen areas, so as to create 
the least awareness and reaction from the 
steel industry. But wherever they have 
come, they have taken what they wanted. 
From the south Atlantic ports, foreign steel 
has spread until it is now a serious and 
growing problem in the areas served by the 
gulf ports, the north Atlantic ports, and 
those up the Mississippi. Also, imports of 
steel are up 88 percent in 4 years on the 
west coast. The problem will soon be na- 
tionwide, particularly when the St. Lawrence 
seaway is open. Then Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, and other industrial cen- 
ters affected by the seaway will feel what 
others of us feel now. 

Not only will this problem cover the entire 
Nation, but it will also cover most of the 
products in most segments of the industry. 
In these first years, the foreign producers 
have used their vast cost advantage to send 
smaller steel products. The speed of growth 
and the trend are clearly shown by the per- 
centages as to specific products referred to 
above. However, they are now increasing 
their shipments of large items; shapes, 
plates, pipe, etc. And by underpricing, they 
will take those markets, too. Thus, in 1957, 
the amount of plate imported was about 
1,200 percent higher than in 1954; structural 
shapes were up 58 percent, pilings up 
1,600 percent, and pipe and tubing were up 
255 percent in 1957 as compared with im- 
ports in 1954. True, these imports do not 
yet amount to a vast part of the whole mar- 
ket for these large items, but the trend as 
to them is following the pattern of the 
smaller items. It is not a question of “if” 
but “when.” Since a mill to make large 
items costs many times more than a mill for 
small items, limitation of capital has chiefly 
limited the scope and speed of imports of 
large steel items. However, the immense 
profits from sales Of small items over here, ~ 
when coupled with their government subsi- 
dies and with little or no income tax, will 
provide the foreign producers the capital for 
the large items. Before long, major phases 
of the steel industry, just as a growing num- 
ber of other important industries, will be 
fighting for survival. 

In considering the motivation of these im- 
ports, note that many imported items do not 
come by chance, nor are they standard prod- 
ucts distributed in the course of normal 
business. They have been designed and 
manufactured solely in order that they can 
enter and take our markets. For an ex- 
ample in our industry, barbed wire is an item 
scarcely used outside the United States—but 
foreign producers have recently begun to 
make it and send it here in growing quanti- 
ties, so that about two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can barbed wire market is already in their 
hands, Foreign competitors treat many 
items in many industries similarly. 

The general trend ts bound to deter fur- 
ther expansion of American steel capacity. 
The immense capital for new capacity can- 
not be justified without 10- to 20-year pros- 
pects of good demand and fair prices for do- 
mestic steel. Though the long-range out- 
look for American steel needs is bright, con- 
fidence in prices is lacking—targely because 
of import trends. Free-trade proponents 
will argue that expansion is continuing, 
based on the fact that the industry has 
plans to spend $1 billion this year. Do not 
be misled. The expansion in 1957 was al- 
most twice this amount, and most of 1958 
spending will be for repairs and replace- 
ments—littie for new plant. Unless Con- 
gress turns the tide, there will be little more 
domestic expansion, and much of the steel 
for our future industrial growth will come 
from foreign sources. 
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Others will argue that Congress should not 
yet concern itself with imported steel, (1) 
because some large mills have made good 
profits in recent years; and (2) because our 
export tonnage is still much greater than 
import tonnage. They will provide statis- 
tics showing many man-hours of work and 
much dollar-yolume of income which come 
to us from steel exports, concluding that by 
limiting imports in order to fairly protect 
domestic industires, the direct result will be 
to lay off the workers who produce exports 
and to cut off our income. Such argu- 
ments ignore the real point. It is of much 
national importance that our steel mills 
prosper, because when they cease to do 80 
they will either retrench or liquidate, Or, 
Maybe the milis will be moved overseas 
where great profits are virtually assured 
them. 

It is also of much national importance 
that we always have a sizable surplus of 
exported steel over imports. Our steel in- 
dustry must at all times be unequally 
strong, and to be so the United States must 
be the steel suppliers for as much of the 
world as possible. The more of the world 
which needs our steel, the stronger our mills 
and our Nation will be. In this connection, 
let us realize that our steel exports are large 
now only because overseas buyers today have 
no choice other than to buy various items 
from us at prices determined largely by our 
high wages. And let us also face the certain 
fact that the minute that foreign mills can 
supply the items which we now export, 
American industry will lose these overseas 
buyers and will cease to export, because the 
forelgn prices are sure to be much lower 
than ours. The more mills we help build 
for overseas competitors, the sooner we will 
be out of the export business. Stated sim- 
ply, our exports will be large only so long 
as we are the necessary source of purchase. 

Statistics often are misleading, and all of 
them submitted to you must be well sifted 
before being used to support legislation as 
important as that here considered. I learned 
long ago that a skilled statistician can often 
clearly prove either side of any question. In 
the highly complicated matter of foreign im- 
ports, you cannot sustain a general proposal 
to give away certain American industries to 
foreign competitors purely on the basis of 
some general statistics which theoretically 
indicate that certain other American indus- 
tries are currently prospering from exports. 
Remember that America must export in or- 
der to continue upward growth. But, to 
export, our businesses must excel in newness 
and quality of products because we cannot 
generally compete in price. However, to 
have newness and quality of products we 
must have constant research, and constant 
research cannot be carried on by dying busi- 
nesses, 

Some will argue that Congress should not 
yet worry about steel imports because only 
part of the total industry is now seriously 
damaged, indicating that you should do 
nothing until mammoth injury to the vitals 
of the industry is proved. This is a com- 
plete and serious fallacy. If currentness of 
vital injury determines Congress’ interest in 
the import problems of basic industries, this 
Nation is in for real trouble. None of us 
should for a moment forget our situation at 
the start of World War II, caused by our 
failure to have kept strong certain industries 
which were basic to military strength—alu- 
minum, magnesium, synthetic rubber, chem- 
icals, explosives, optical goods, drugs, etc- 
Those who were then our enemies took full 
advantage of our glaring lack of vigilance 
and, in one way and another, saw to it that 
many of these industries were kept inade- 
quate for our needed wartime use. On that 
occasion, our weakness was brought about — 
the economic maneuverings of enemies and 
we were highly blamable. But how much 
more blamable are we today when the jeop- 
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ardy to our cepacity to produce steel, chemi- 
cals, textiles, oll, etc. is of our own making 
and caused largely by the considered actions 
of our own Congress. We might do well to 
look realistically at what has been happen- 
asd to our strength for fighting World War 


Congress determined, soon after World 
War II. that it was extremely important to 
keep the so-called free world strong. And, 
to do this it placed major emphasis on our 
heiping to build the industrial capacities of 
various foreign countries. As the first step. 
Congress provided the money (usually as 
gifts, though often called loans) to build 
new plants for them. Our experts were sent 
to establish their operations and give them 
Our know-how. Many of us were encouraged 
to invite them over here and to open wide 
our plants in order that they could further 
learn our operating techniques. Finally, to 
assure their success, Congress empowered the 
President, through his executive depart- 
ments, to make binding contracts whereby 
the foreign producers could take American 
markets at the full expense of our producers. 
In practice, the President permits the State 
Department, as an arm of our foreign policy, 
to reduce tariffs and thereby to give away 
and destroy our businesses in exchange for 
Political concessions. 

Congress thereby declared, in effect, that 
industries so drafted were expendable. 
Hence, if country A says it would like us bet- 
ter if it had a large textile industry, the De- 
Partment can arrange to provide one. It can 
help provide new mills, staff them in key 
Positions, and then by tariff relief assure 
them American markets. As a result, down 
Goes the American textile industry. Or. if 
country B says it will be our friend provided 
it can ship us 100,000 barrels of oi! a day, 
the State Department can, by easing import 
restrictions, greatly disturb producers in 
Texas and Oklahoma, whose prices must re- 
flect that they may have as great drilling ex- 
penses for a 40-barrels-a-day well as is had 
Tor a 10,000-barrel-a-day well in country B. 
On along the line, the State Department, fol- 
lowing its own instinct and whims, can use 
hop, skip, and jump tactics to cripple and 
kill any of our industries it feels like. 

Thus, Congress empowers the President to 
Teduce almost any industry, selected for the 
ax by the State Department, to whatever 
level foreign governmental pressures might 
Convince the Department. Many businesses 
have already been sacrificed. Textiles, oll, 
Small steel, and many others today feel the 
boot on their necks, and more will soon feel 
it. Certain industries, because of their im- 
mensity or intricacy or for other reasons, 
have thus far been immune, but the immune 
list shrinks each year as more foreign pro- 
ducers become able to compete with more of 
Us. This entire situation is literally unbe- 
lievable. It is as though we were holding a 
gun at our own head with one hand and 
digging our grave with the other. 

Congress may have felt that procedures, 
whereby import sufferers may seek relief from 
the Tariff Commission, could and would pro- 

American industries from extreme hard- 
ships. However, the poor results of nearly 
all who have sought the Commission have 

yed confidence in it as a worthwhile 
Source of relief. Those who seek its escape 
Clause and peril-point shelter find none and, 
further, they are unduly delayed many 
Months by the slowness in receiving de- 
cisions. The Commission lost its chance to 
be materially effective when Congress author- 
ized the President to override Commission de- 
Cisions and let his departments alone decide 
Whether to back up or turn down an indus- 
try In a tariff fight for survival. In practice, 
the State Department finds it much easier 
to make international friends by acceding to 
requests from foreign nations. It 
operates on the theory that the more of their 
Tequests accepted, the more friends we make, 
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And, the more friends so made, the stronger 
our Nation. Speaking frankly, this right and 
use of Presidential veto has reduced the real 
value of the Commission to about the same 
practical extent that the right of veto by the 
Russians has reduced the real value of the 
United Nations. 

Undoubtedly, Congress, the President, and 
the State Department are sjncere in their 
belief (1) that it is to our major interest 
to keep friendly nations strong, and (2) that 
it is all right to sacrifice and destroy our 
domestic industries to do so. To me, such 
beliefs show a very clear-cut failure to put 
first things first. I believe that the first 
thing of importance to the United States is 
the strength of the United States itself— 
and the strength of any other nations must 
definitely be second. It is both unrealistic 
and foolhardy for us to place first (or even 
major) military reliance on industrial ca- 
pacities located overseas, regardless of 
whether they are owned or operated by for- 
eigners or Americans. And, it is equally 
foolish to dilute our own prime strengths 
by nourishing those of others to such extent 
that we jeopardize our own. In considering 
this point, let us face one fact honestly. 
Our Government has never been really ex- 
pert or really accomplished in the field of 
foreign relations, and we consistently come 
out second. But we are the world’s greatest 
expert at being industrially strong. Is it 
wise to place our chief hope for national 
survival on our talent at the international 
conference table where we have always been 
weak? Is it not wiser to devote our prin- 
cipal attention to those fields where we have 
always been strong and which, if properly de- 
veloped, can assure our continued existence? 

Nothing in the world today is more sig- 
nificant to the United States than the threat 
of communism. So let us not be at all mis- 
taken about them. The Communists are 
total realists, and by instinct they face facts. 
They understand people and they under- 
stand history. They know the vital value 
of staying nationally strong and alert. They 
know what they want and are dedicated in 
their effort to get it. They gobble up all 
who are weak or not wise enough to main- 
tain their strength. Furthermore, the 
Communists understand Americans very 
well. History shows them how on three 
separate occasions (before World War I, 
before World War II, and since World War 
II) we have casually permitted ourselves to 
fall into secondary position in military 
strength. They can ste how little real wis- 
dom we have acquired as a result of three 
bitter wars, and they can see the lack of 
down-to-earth realism that still directs our 
foreign policy. 

So, the Communists plot our downfall in- 
telligently. They keep themselves strong, 
and simultaneously weaken us however and 
wherever they can, trying to bleed us white 
by encouraging every possible country to put 
endless pressures on us for economic and 
military aid. It is obvious to them that 
even we cannot keep 1% billion of the 
world’s people materially strong and pros- 
perous without bankrupting ourselves. Let 
us be sensible enough to face the fact that 
if all of our great resources were divided 
equally among all the people of the free 
world, this would not Improve or sustain 
them long—but, it would have destroyed us 
in the process. 

Congress must give first, second, and third 
consideration to keeping this Nation un- 
equally strong for war, relying as far as 
Possible on militarily useful facilities with- 
in our own borders. But to keep us strong 
@ first step is to make absolutely certain 
that our basic military industries (of which 
steel is the most basic) are strong. On this 
point, all of us should be impressed by the 
fact that in the last 5 years American steel 
production has not increased—but during 
that same period foreign production has in- 
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creased by nearly 50 percent. In 1953 we 
provided more than 44 percent of the world’s 
total production, but in 1957 we provided 
only 34 percent—and the trend is steadily 
downward. There is more than statistical 
significance to these figures, Our world 
position in steel Is slipping. 

There is one point in this problem of the 
effect of foreign import that particularly 
disturbs me. This is the fact that Congress 
enables the State Department to select and 
destroy an individual industry without com- 
pensation, solely in order to benefit our 
national foreign policy. It is grossly unfair 
for any private industry to be forced in such 
manner to be sacrificed for the common 
good. If the State Department determines 
that friendship with a particular country 
must be gained by having us import certain 
goods on terms quite harmful to a particular 
domestic industry or business, then the De- 
partment should have no right to confiscate 
such industry or business without pay. The 
situation is precisely similar to situations 
involving eminent domain, whereunder if 
the Government takes a person's property 
for the common good, such person is com- 
pensated fairly from the Government treas- 
ury. There is no difference whatever in 
principle between an agency of the Govern- 
ment taking private property for a Federal 
building by eminent domain and an agency 
of the Government taking private property 
for our foreign policy by tariff manipulation. 
In each instance, the entire Nation receives 
benefit—hence, in each instance the Gov- 
ernment treasury should provide fair com- 
pensation. Such an arrangement would also 
have a very useful value in that it would 
inject the element of practical realism into 
these activities of the State Department. 
The State Department would have to budget 
itself and consider the specific dollar price 
of each of such of international 
friendship—a situation that does not today 
prevail. I ask your careful consideration of 
the merit and justice of this suggestion. 

In looking to the future, American bust- 
nesses ought to be told if Congress“ definite 
policy is for foreign productive capacity 
and employment to be increased (even 
though it causes a drop in domestic produc- 
tion and employment). If this is to be a 
long-range policy, some of us in steel and 
other industries wish to know in order that 
we can carefully consider the possible ad- 
vantages of transferring our money, ma- 
chinery, and know-how from this country 
overseas to build new industries there. In 
fact, many major American concerns have 
already done so, and the number is growing 
rapidly, Using low-cost labor, these firms 
are making their products overseas and then 
ship them back into the domestic market 
at prices well below domestic competition. 
As examples, American firms now make cars 
overseas and ship them here to take the 
markets of homemade cars. American oll 
companies are producing foreign oil and 
sending it to American markets, while allow- 
ables are being cut drastically in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

The same situation is true of textiles, farm 
equipment, electrical appliances, and on 
down the line—duplicated many times in 
many industries. Let me cite a single ex- 
ample, purely to give an idea of the general 
scope and direction of this situation. One 
European country, about half the size of 
West Virginia, is now widely circularizing 
American firms (and has communicated di- 
rectly with us) to set up a business there. 
It lists over 70 American companies which 
have established operations in the country 
in the past 10 years, stating that 16 Amer- 
ican companies came in 1957 alone. Think 
what this means worldwide. These overseas 
efforts are bringing the participating Amer- 
ican firms great profits, and are providing 
employment for countless thousands of for- 
eign workers, The profits are so attractive 
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that many such firms have changed their 
former philosophy and are now strong free- 
trade advocates. Their changed views, which 
are directly related to thelr pocketbooks, are 
probably shown clearly by their testimony 
before your committee. 

We do not wish to state major problems 
without suggesting realms for solution. If 
Congress agrees that the situation deserves 
relief, we first suggest that the Tarif Com- 
mission be given the teeth necessary to be 
useful in backing up qualified American pro- 
ducers who are suffering from undue foreign 
imports. Its decisions must be given finality, 
And, quicker decisions, especially in peril- 
point, cases, must be required. We suggest 
further that a system of quotas be estab- 
lished and made known, setting and limit- 
ing under definite formulas the annual vol- 
ume of aprticular imported products. If our 
businesses know which and how much goods 
foreign producers can bring into this coun- 
try and over how long a period, both they 
and the foreign producers can plan in ac- 
cordance, Present indefiniteness is not help- 
ful to either side. Finally, we suggest that 
a just system be established, whereby the 
State Department may no longer by import 
manipulation destroy or cripple, without fair 
compensation, a particular American indus- 
try or business for the common good. 

The nature and scope of the future Amer- 
ican steel industry is largely up to Con- 
gress—because Congress can control imports 
through its contro] of tariffs. It can neither 
sidestep nor shirk its position—one which is 
of its own creation, Until Congress makes 
up its mind as to tariffs and then fixes the 
results of its decision for a reasonable num- 
ber of years, American steel producers can 
chart no intelligent course for their future. 
And let us note very carefully that today 
about 5 million Americans are out of work, 
and our economists and newspapers talk 
much of long-range recession and depression. 
Remember, we are deliberately building up 
the productive capacity of the rest of the 
world, primarily to let them share the Amer- 
Jean market, and we are employing their 
workers in great numbers while at the same 
time our own go idle and our businessmen 
become grim as to both present and future. 
Gentlemen, this approach will not keep 
America strong—it may not keep it alive. 


Brooklyn Rabbi Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished citizen of Brooklyn, and one of 
the spiritual leaders in my district, was 
honored recently for his work as a chap- 
lain. His two brothers were likewise 
honored, It is a pleasure for me to com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the New York 
Times of March 8, 1958. 


Times RABBI BROTHERS CITED ror SERVICE 


Three rabbis—all brothers but each rep- 
resenting a different branch of American 
Judaism as well as a separate branch of the 
Reserve chaplaincy—were honored yesterday 
by the Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy of 
the National Jewish Welfare Board. 

A special citation was presented to Rabbi 
Norman Siegel (Orthodox) for completing 
15 years of service in the Reserve. During 
the World War II he served as senlor Jewish 
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chaplain, with the rank of Neutenant colonel, 
for the Army in the Central Pacific. He is 
now spiritual leader of the Jewish Center 
of Kings Highway in Brooklyn. 

His two brothers were also honored for 
their service as chaplains. They were Rabbi 
Reuven Siegel (Conservative), a lieutenant 
in the Naval Reserve and spiritual leader of 
Temple Adath Israel in the Bronx, and Rabbi 
Paul Siegel (Reform), a captain in the Air 
Force Reserve, and spiritual leader of Temple 
Beth Abraham in Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The presentation was made by Rabbi 
Aryeh Lev, director of the board's chaplaincy 
commission, at 145 East 32d Street. 


Let's Look at the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Let’s Look at the Record,” 
which was published in the Deseret News 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, on Friday, 
March 7, 1958, and which points out 
that Secretary Benson’s critics should be 
invited to stay on the record before they 
make their criticisms. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let's Loox at THE RECORD 


Criticism of Ezra Taft Benson as Secretary 
of Agriculture is frequently wide and gen- 
eral; seldom do his antagonists make spe- 
cific complaints. 

And even less seldom does the public, in 
the words of Will Rogers, “take a look at 
the record.” One record that deserves a 
good look is the price of wheat both before 
Secretary Benson took office and since. 

Following the end of World War II and 
the continuation of the rigid farm price 
program, wheat farmers were paid parity 
prices regardless of what kind of wheat they 
grew. Because low protein wheat produces 
more bushels to the acre than high protein 
wheat, many wheat farmers put their land 
to low protein varieties. Millions of dollars 
were paid out in subsidies for this wheat 
and for its storage because much of it was 
unacceptable to the milling industry. Hard, 
or high protein, wheat always received top 
commercial prices, frequently above parity. 
In addition, the American taxpayer was not 
required to spend millions for storing it 
because the milling industry nearly always 
bought it as fast as it was harvested. Dur- 
ing these years, the prices of all wheats also 
greatly fluctuated between the harvest and 
nonharvest seasons, sometimes as much as 
40 cents a bushel. 

In introducing his program and since, 
Secretary Benson has designated that un- 
desirable varieties would be discounted so 
much a bushel (sometimes 20 cents or more) 
under the price-support program. 

The discount was and is applied to vari- 
eties that the Department of Agriculture 
determined were and are of inferior milling 
or baking qualities, 

This program has had several very bene- 
ficial effects. Many wheat farmers have 
given up the production of low protein vari- 
eties of wheat and gone back to growing 
high protein wheat. This has saved tax- 
payers millions of dollars in parity support 
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prices because high protein wheat is now 
always above the parity level and conse- 
quently no subsidy has to be paid. Because 
this is the only kind of wheat that the mill- 
ing industry will use, there have been no 
storage expenses and problems, again saving 
the taxpayer. 

In addition, the year-round price of wheat 
has been stabilized so that the price per 
bushel seldom varies even as much as 6 
cents at any time throughout the year. 
Though a given acre produces fewer bushels 
of hard wheat than soft, yet the farmer now 
nets more income because the price he re- 
ceives per bushel is actually above the pegged 
parity price. 

Critics who denounce Secretary Benson's 
wheat program are those who are interested 
in getting something for nothing—top parity 
supports for producing low-quality and com- 
mercially unusable wheat. Citizens ought 
to view with a good degree of suspicion those 
who without taking a look at the record de- 
nounce the Department of Agriculture's 
program in wild and sweeping indictments. 


The United States Cannot Write Off 450 
Americans Captured in Korea by the 
Chinese Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York World-Telegram of March 8, 
1958: 


OSTRICH MENTALITY 


Has it been forgotten that the House of 
Representatives 8 months ago unanimously 
passed a sternly-worded resolution on the 
450 unaccounted-for American servicemen 
who were victims of the Chinese Communist 
aggressors in Korea? 

That resolution demanded that a return 
or satisfactory accounting for these POWs 
be made a primary objective of the foreign 
policy of the United States. This is timely 
now because Red China again is seeking an 
approach to United States recognition by of- 
fering to withdraw her forces from North 
Korea. 

This week the Committee of One Million 
(against the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations) realerted the Amer- 
ican public on Peiping’s appeasement moves. 
Its steering committee issued a statement 
reminding us that to this day Red China 
has refused any word on those 450 Americans 
or the 2,270 other personnel of the United 
Nations command who fell into Communist 
hands during the Korean war. 

“It is difficult,” says the committee, “to 
comprehend the reasoning which prompts 
some Americans to offer Communist Chins 
what it wants most—diplomatic recognition, 
trade and international acceptance and re- 
spectability through a seat in the United 
Nations—and not ask anything in return. 
How long can such (appeasers) follow the 
mentality of an ostrich?” 

It may be all of these servicemen are now 
dead. But to write them off callously 25 
mere statistics—when the Communists know 
much more about these men than they 
have chosen to reveal—is unthinkable. And 
Congress has said so, In the name of the 
American people, including the parents and 
relatives of communtsm's American victims. 
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Governor Harriman Opposes Provisions of 
Financial Institutions Act, S. 1451 and 
H. R. 7026 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as peo- 
ple throughout the country are becom- 
ing aware of the many hidden changes 
in our banking laws incorporated in the 
Proposed Financial Institutions Act, 
S. 1451 and H. R. 7026, there is growing 
opposition to this bill. I am pleased to 
see that the Honorable Averell Harri- 
Man, Governor of New York State, has 
Made known some of his views on the 
Provisions of this bill. These views 
Were made public on March 11, 1958, 
and I commend to the attention of our 
Colleagues the compelling arguments of 
Governor Harriman as set forth in the 
following letter to the Honorable Brent 
Spence, Chairman of the House Bank- 

and Currency Committee. 
Marcu 7, 1958. 
Honorable Brent SPENCE, 
Chairman, House Bonking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House Office Build - 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SPreNcs: As Governor 
Of the State of New York, I should like to sub- 
Mit to your committee certain amendments 
With regard to the Financial Institutions Act 
Which you are currently considering. 

My first point is in connection with mem- 

r bank reserves, dealt with in title II. 
chapter 7, section 42 of the act. In recent 
Months, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
bl Reserve System have reduced Reserve 

ank rediscount rates and reserve require- 
Ments on demand deposits. In my judg- 
Ment, these actions have been too little and 

late. Moreover, they have not in any 
Way dealt with the present geographic basis 
Of reserve requirements which discriminates 
against the banks in the central Reserve 
Cities, New York and Chicago. In January 

Wired Chairman Martin of the Board of 

Governors asking that this discrimination 
removed administratively, and was ad- 
Vised that the matter was under considera- 
yon; but no action has been taken. I be- 
eve that this is a matter which is entirely 
tPPropriate for legislative action and I urge 
hat the Financial Institutions Act be 
Amended so as to eliminate the present in- 
fauities in the geographic basis of reserve 
quirements. There is no longer any justi- 
ble basis for banks in New York City and 
icago to be compelled to maintain 2 per- 
dent additional reserves on net demand de- 
its above other Reserve cities. Elimina- 
tion of this 2-percent differential would 
* some $400 million of additional credit 
N a stimulus to business activity for the 
atlon as a whole, 

The second subject which I should like to 
dau your attention to is that of bank merg- 
ers. The Financial Institutions Act, as pres- 
ently drafted, gives power to approve or dis- 
®Pprove mergers resulting in State banks to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
Serve System, in the case of member banks, 
Or to the directors of the Federal Deposit 

urance Corporation, in the case of insured 
venmember banks. If this section of the act 
arn to be construed as preempting the 

ld of approval or disapproval of bank 
Mergers to the Federal authorities, thus de- 
Driving State supervisory officials from juris- 

tion over their own State-chartered 
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banks, it would constitute a most severe 
blow to the dual banking system. If, on the 
other hand, the act were to be construed as 
not interfering with the State supervisor's 
ability to disapprove a merger, then the bill 
would create in effect a double veto power 
over all such bank mergers and would result 
in an incentive for State banks to convert to 
the National System. 

I understand that the theory of this pro- 
posal is to create machinery by which anti- 
trust concepts can be related to the banking 
industry on a uniform basis. This result 
could be far more simply and more desirably 
achieved by amending the Clayton Act so as 
to extend its provisions with respect to 
mergers to all bank mergers. I hold to the 
view that banks, as other interstate corpora- 
tions, should not be able to combine forces 
where the result may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly, These are the standards of the Clay- 
ton Act, and I see no reason to continue the 
present exclusion of bank mergers from the 
antimerger provisions of that act. 

If such an amendment to the Clayton Act 
were enacted, it is fair to assume that re- 
sponsible bank supervisory agencies, whether 
State or Federal, would seek the advice of 
the Department of Justice of the United 
States on the competitive aspects of any pro- 
posed merger before granting their approval. 
In doubtful cases, New York State’s super- 
intendent of banks has in fact followed this 
practice already. 

I therefore urge that section 23 of title IIT 
of the Financial Institutions Act be amended 
so as to leave the present jurisdictional law 
unchanged, and I suggest that consideration 
be given to the amendment of the Clayton 
Act so as to make it applicable to bank 
mergers. . 

Another section of the Fnanclal Institu- 
tions Act which concerns me is title II. 
chapter 9, which incorporates in its entirety 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 
We in New York State have been proceeding 
in the conyiction that the Bank Holding 
Company Act does not interfere with the 
right of States to restrict and regulate the 
establishment and growth of bank holding 
companies engaging in business within our 
State. It would appear, however, from re- 
cent actions of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, that they are 
somewhat doubtful as to the authority of 
the State to legislate in this area. In view 
of this, the Financial Institutions Act should 
be amended so as to make abundantly clear 
that the Bank Holding Company Act dees 
not preempt the field and destroy the State's 
authority to control and regulate the growth 
of holding companies. 

I hope that the committee will take these 
considerations into account as it considers 
the bill in executive session. There are 
many other points which have been made 
in the testimony taken before you, and I 
do not wish to suggest that these are the 
only changes in the act that I would recom- 
mend. However, for purposes of emphasis, 
I have limited my comments to these three 
areas of concern, 

Sincerely, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


Support of H. R. 10244 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week, I addressed the House on the sub- 
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ject of the depletion of our North Pa- 
cific-Alaska salmon fishery. On that 
occasion, I stated that it was my inten- 
tion to offer in the near future evidence 
of the support being accorded to my bill, 
H. R. 10244, which would deal with this 
conservation problem by making it un- 
lawful to import United States spawned 
salmon taken in the Pacific Ocean at 
times, places, and by methods not per- 
mitted to our own United States citizens. 

Accordingly, under previously ob- 
tained unanimous consent, I offer for 
printing in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the following newspaper 
article, resolutions, and communications 
dealing with this legislation: 

[From the Seattle Times of January 29, 1958] 
SEATTLEITES SUPPORT Petty Fisuery BILL 

WASHINGTON. — Two top spokesmen for la- 
bor and management in the Alaska salmon 
industry today expressed support for & pro- 
posal to outlaw imports of certain North 
Pacific salmon, 

Indorsement of the proposal, introduced 
as a bill last week by Congressman THOMAS 
M. Petty of Washington, came from W. C. 
Arnold, managing director of the Alaska 
Salmon Industry, Inc., and George Johansen, 
secretary-treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen's 
Union. Both are from Seattle. 

Behind the proposal is a continuing con- 
troversy over the Japanese harvest of Alaska- 
spawned salmon. Fishermen contend the 
Japanese catch is made by means prohibited 
by laws applicable to United States fisher- 
men. 

Petty's proposal would make illegal the 
importation of North Pacific salmon caught 
by means which, if used by domestic fisher- 
men, would be illegal. Ț 

“The Japanese can't expect to catch our 
fish and then sell them in our market,” 
Arnold said, 

Johansen agreed. 

Arnold and Johansen are in Washington 
to confer with Members of Congress from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Congressman THOR TOLLEFSON of Washing- 
ton said he would support the PELLY pro- 
posal if negotiations with Japan do not 
bring about a satisfactory solution to the 
North Pacific controversy. 


KING County LABOR COUNCIL 
or WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., January 22, 1958. 
Hon, THomas M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
* Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: Attached is a copy of a 
resolution which our delegates whole- 
héartedly endorsed at our last meeting on 
January 14, 1958. 

We are forwarding this resolution to you 
hoping that something can be done to stop 
the destruction of our fishing for salmon 
and also a practice which threatens the 
livelihood of all our fishermen in North 
America. 

Anything that you can do te help will be 
greatly appreciated, 

Respectfully yours, 
VELMA B. PROCTOR, 
Executive Secretary Renton District 
of Kings County Labor Council. 


Kino County LABOR COUNCIL 
or WASHINGTON, 
Seattle Wash., January 22, 1958. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING PROTECTION OF THE 
FISHERIES OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 
Whereas the fisheries are considered a 
great natural resource, representing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars per year if prop= 
erly operated, and 
Whereas treaties have been consumated in 
to theses fisheries and, these 
treaties or otherwise, fishing is being allowed 
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on the high seas by certain nations, when 
by law the North American fishermen cannot 
fish with nets on the high seas for salmon, 
thereby allowing big operators to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, and 

Whereas scientist and fishermen are all in 
agreement that this resource of North Amer- 
ica, in regard to the salmon in particular, 
faces possible destruction, and 

Whereas this resource is not being de- 
stroyed by natural causes, but by individuals 
who have been too much interested in selfish 
gain, and 

Whereas congressional hearings have been 
held in the past and committees have been 
appointed to try to find a remedy to save 
this resource, still the destruction of our 
salmon fisheries is going from bad to worse, 
and 

Whereas on account of this condition and 
the unfair foreign competition, resulting in 
cheap imports, thousands of our Americans 
are being deprived of their livelihood, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Renton District of the 

County Labor Council proceed imme- 

diately through congressional channels to 
eliminate destructive methods of fishing for 
salmon on the high sea by all nations, there- 
fore be it further 

Resolved, When rebuilding this resource by 
North American taxpayers, proper steps will 
be taken for their protection in the future, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
all United States Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State of Washington and the 
Delegate from Alaska. 


UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF JOURNEYMEN AND 

APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING 

AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 

Seattle, Wash., February 4, 1958, 
Hon. Tuomas M. Petry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: In reply to your letter of 
January 30, wherein you enclosed a copy of 
your bill H. R. 10244, please be advised that 
I have read the bill and am in hearty accord 
with your thinking. We have needed a bill 
like this for some time. 

Respectfully yours, 
PauL M. HOLMES, 
Business Representative, 
United Association Local 32. 


UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEY- 
MEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE 
PLUMBING AND Pipe FrrTine IN- 
DUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, 
Seattle, Wash., February 4, 1958. 
Hon, THomas M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Howronam Sm: In reply to your letter of 
January 30, wherein you enclosed a copy of 
your bill H. R. 10244, please be advised that 
I have read the bill and will certainly en- 
dorse the same. We have needed legisla- 
tion of this kind for some time and I shall 
be very happy to cooperate with you in this 
matter. 


Respectfully yours, 
Grant A. Woop, 
Business Manager, 
United Association Local 32. 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
& WaREHOUSEMEN’s UNION, LOCAL 3, 
Seattle, Wash., February 7, 1958. 
Hon. THomas M. Petty, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We acknowledge receipt of your 
communication of January 30 last with en- 
closure of H. R. 10244. 
We are gratified to learn of your position 
on this issue which is of such vital concern 
to this organization and its members, We 
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wish to express our sincere appreciation for 
your stand in defense of American salmon 
fishermen, 

This union is already on record in support 
of all such measures as H. R. 10244 as the 
enclosed policy statement adopted at our 
last annual conference will show. 

We will be happy to publicize your bill 
among our members through our local bul- 
letin and discussions in union meetings. 
You may be assured that you will have the 
wholehearted support of our entire member- 
ship. 

Very truly yours, 
JOE JURICH, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


— 


Hon Seas FISHERY OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 


Fishermen and allied workers, having 
spent a lifetime engaged in one phase or 
another of the fishing industry, with a natu- 
ral desire to finish out their working days in 
the industry which has meant much to them 
and to which they in turn have given their 
best, today find that in spite of a great de- 
sire to leave behind a natural resource to 
which they can point with pride as a result 
of their creed to conserve and perpetuate for 
their children and their children’s children 
a stable fishery, a fishery being strangled by 
a foreign operation. 

Salmon, king crab, and other species of 
fish once so abundant on the Continental 
Shelf bordering Alaska and the Aleutian 
Chain are today faced with destruction from 
overexploitation and the industry that once 
supported many thousands of workers and 
their families faces ruin. 

It was clearly brought out at the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce November 27, 1957, 
in Seattle that early action is necessary, and 
we, therefore, adopt the following program: 

1. We call upon the State Department to 
require the Japanese Government, as a mem- 
ber of the International North Pacific Com- 
mission, to subscribe to the principles of 
fishery conservation which were adopted by 
the Commission for the several North Pacific 
fisheries. 

(a) That all nations refrain from fishing 
salmon in the corridor established by the ab- 
stention line 175° west and 170° east, 

(b) That the Japanese refrain from in- 
creasing the take of king crab beyond that of 
the last season and discontinue the use of 
the destructive tangle net. 

(c) That there be no further expansion 
in the bottom fisheries until it has been es- 
tablished through research what the maxi- 
mum amount of take can be without injury 
to the stocks. 

2. If the State Department fails to take 
action on this matter, we call upon Congress 
through its broad powers to support the 
fishing industry by whatever means possible; 
1. e., reciprocal trade treaty, tariffs, embargo, 
etc. 

3. And further, we call upon the American 
public and labor movement to boycott all 
Japanese fish products imported into this 
country. 

Adopted unanimously, ninth annual con- 
ference, International Longshoremen's & 
Warehousemen's Union, Local No. 3, Decem- 
ber 6, 1957. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN & HELPERS 
or AMERICA, Local No. 741, 
Seattle, Wash., February 11, 1958. 
Hon. THomas M. PRILI T. 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PELLY: Tour H. R. 10244 regard - 
ing restraining of the Japanese fishing fleet 
from taking Alaska-spawned salmon on the 
high seas where American fishermen by law 
are prohibited from fishing was read before 
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our general meeting of February 9, 1958- 
The membership made and adopted a resolu- 
tion to support H. R. 10244, 
We are happy to support such a measure 
Sincerely, 
VERNE MILTON, 
Secretary, Teamsters Local No. 741. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
Or FIREMEN AND OILERS, 
Seattle, Wash., February 12, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS M. Petty, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Petty: Our local has read with 
great interest your kind letter of January 30, 
1958, together with copy of your bill H. R- 
10244, which proposes to prohibit Japanese 
fishermen from fishing waters that are closed 
to fishermen from our own country. We 
haye also read the pamphlet Japan's High 
Seas Salmon Fishing. 

We agree with your position in this matter, 
and want you to know that we will lend our 
support in whatever manner it will serve you 
best in your efforts to secure enactment of 
H. R. 10244. We also feel that this legisla- 
tion is needed badly, that your position is 
a good one, and we hope that you will use 
this letter to the best advantage. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, for Local 764, International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers, 


Sincerely, 
Ernest B. BURNS, 
Recording Secretary, Local 764. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER- 
MAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, 
BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS AND HELPERS, 
Kansas City, Kans., February 12, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN; Your letter of Janu- 
ary 30, 1958, with copy of H. R. 10244 was 
read at the last regular meeting of local 290: 
We are aware of the depletion of our 
natural resources that are necessary to our 
national economy and the depletion of our 
natural food supply, which is necessary Tor 
our growing population. And we especially 
note the smaller packs of salmon each year. 
Therefore be it resolved that an expression 
of appreciation, hereby given to our es- 
teemed Congressman, THOMAS M. PELLY, 
who has introduced H. R. 10244 to restrain 
the Japanese fishing fleet from taking 
Alaska spawned salmon on the high seas 
where American fishermen by law are pro- 
hibited from fishing. We believe this legis- 
lation is very necessary and recommend the 
passage of H. R. 10244. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. D. KENNEDY, 
Seoretary- Treasurer, Local 290. 


INLANDBOATMEN's UNION 
OF THE PACIFIC, 
Seattle, Wash, February 13, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN PELLY: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of January 30th with 
attachment, H. R. 10244—a bill to facilitate 
the application and operation of. Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other purposes. 

The Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pa- 
cific, while only indirectly affected by the 
importation of salmon, is vitally imterested 
in your proposed legislation which, if en- 
acted, would protect the fishermen and allied 
workers and the industry. 

This is to advise that your proposed bill 
was approved by the Inlandboatmen’s Union 
of the Pacific at its last regular meeting held 
in the early part of February. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn M. Fox, President. 
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INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'S AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN’s UNION, Local. 37, 
Seattle, Wash February 14, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas PEL x. 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: This ts to inform you 
that our membership, meeting on February 
13, 1958, has unanimously endorsed your bill, 
H. R. 10244 with the greatest of enthusiasm. 
We have also written the entire Washing- 
ton State congressional delegation urging 
them to actively support the early passage 
Si implementation of the above-mentioned 
We highly commend you for the high de- 
Sree of statesmanship you have shown in in- 
troducing this much desired piece of legisla- 
tion. You have our full support. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Amor Gurnzox, Secretary. 
CHRIS Mensatvas, President. 


Untrep BROTHERHOOD, SHIPWRIGHTS, 
Sur JOINERS AND Boat BUILDERS, 
Locat UNION 1184, 

Seattle, Wash., February 17, 1958. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 

United States Congressman, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This is to inform you that at 
the regular meeting of this local union on 
February 7, 1958, your bill H. R. 10244 was 
endorsed. However, during the discussion it 
Was pointed out that in order to properly 
Protect the fishing industry other means 
than legalized boycott must be adopted. 

Perhaps some of the reasons is the ap- 
Parent lack of cooperation from our own 
People. For a long time some of our people 

ve refused to cooperate when it has been 
Pointed out that certain operations by cer- 
tain industries have contributed to the de- 
Struction of our fishing industry. There are 

r reasons things must be done and some 
Of them can only be solved by sincere co- 
operation on the international level. 

We want to point out that aside from 
®Upplying carpenters for the Alaska canneries 
during the season and, we used to send as 
Many as 400, but in lator years this number 

been reduced to as low as 100, the greater 

Interest in the fishing industry is in the 

ding and maintenance of the fishing fleet 

ere in the Puget Sound area. Sixty to 

Seventy boat shops where our members are 

employed are depending toà great extent on 
the fishing industry. 

Your bill is a step in the right direction 
for the preservation of the fishing industry 
Which is one of the greatest of our natural 
resources. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. WIGEN, 
Business Agent. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BoreamaKkenrs, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, 
BLACKSMITHS, Forcens AND HELPERS, 

SEATTLE, Wasu., February 18, 1958. 

Hon. THomas M. Petry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: At our last regular membership 
Meeting held February 15, 1958, bill H. R. 
10244, which you sent to our office, was read 
and discussed. We had a good attendance 
at the meeting and the entire members at- 
tending the meeting expressed willingness 
to do whatever they could to help put over 
this bill. 

b We appreciate the correspondence you 
ave sent to our office and know that you 
are working to help our industries. 
With best wishes, we are, - 
Yours truly, 
Jon Crancy, Secretary. 
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AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MOTOR 
COACH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Seattle, Wash., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: By unanimous action, our 1,600 
members have endorsed your bill H. R. 10244 
and letters have been sent to all Congress- 
men and Senators from the State of Wash- 
ington inf them of our action and 
urging thelr support of this measure. 

We wish to personally commend you for 
the introduction of this bill and assure you 
that we will actively participate in whatever 
Manner necessary for its final passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
- WALTER A. NORD, President. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
_ Seattle, Wash., February 19, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE PELLY: This letter Is - 
to inform you that the membership of local 
union No. 46, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, supports the position of 
Senate Resolution 247 and House Bill 10244 
in reference to the Alaska salmon problem. 

Very truly yours, 
GENE NELSON, 
Business Manager. 


, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’'S UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., February 27, 1958. 
Hon, THomras M. Petry, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Tom: At our stop-work meeting Feb- 
ruary 20 the membership of ILWU Local 19 
voted unanimously to support passage of 
H. R. 10244. We agree completely with your 
thinking on the action needed. Should 
there be any way we can help in getting this 
legislation enacted speedily, such as letters 
to other Congressmen, etc., do not hesitate 
to ask, We shall be more than happy to 
do so. 

Sincerely, 

GEORGE OLDHAM, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION or AMERICA, Locat No. 823. 
Bremerton, Wash., March 1, 1958. 

Hon. T noms M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
First District, State of Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reference to your letter dated 
January 30, 1958, I am happy to say that 
local 823 of the Journeymen Barbers and 
Beauticians International Union went on 
record at their last meeting on February 26, 
1958, to support H. R. 10244. In fact, after 
some discussion on this bill, it was voted 
unanimously to support it. z 

Sincerely, 
RALPH M. COSTNER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 823. 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 457, 
Seattle, Wash., March 3, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS PELLY, > 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Petty: Your letter of January 
30, 1958, and the copy of H. R, 10244 were 
read and discussed at our regular meeting on 
February 21, 1958. 

A motion was passed instructing me to in- 
form you as follows: 
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1. We feel that H. R. 10244 is a long step in 
the right direction and we feel that it should 
be passed in the interest of conservation of 
one of our important natural resources and 
also to protect our important fishing indus- 
try. We, therefore, support this bill and urge 
that it be passed. 

2. We feel that H. R. 10244 does not go far 
enough because: 

(a) It merely prohibits the sale in this 
country of fish which nationals of other 
countries have caught under conditions not 
lawful for American fishermen. 

(b) It does not prevent nationals of other 
countries fishing under conditions unlaw- 
ful for American fishermen and which will 
eventually destroy an important American 
natural resource and also an important 
American industry. 

8. The problem of the nationals of another 
country fishing in the North Pacific in a 
wasteful and destructive manner has been 
with us for a long time. We, therefore, re- 
quest that steps be taken to form a treaty 
with the nation or nations involved which 
will contain strong and enforceable pro- 
visions for the conservation of this import- 
ant American natural resource and also the 
American fishing industry. 

Thanking you for your interest in this mat- 
ter, we remain, F 

Respectfully yours, 
HUGH ADAMS, 
Business Representative. 


BREMERTON, Wasn; March 3, 1958. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: At our last scheduled meeting of - 
local 631, the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, motion was made, seconded, and 
carried that we are wholeheartedly in favor 
of your bill H. R. 10244, * 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM Von Essen, 
Recording Secretary, Local Union 631. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOILERMAKERS, IRONSHIP BUILDERS, 
BLACKSMITHS, FoRGERS, AND HELPERS, 
` Seattle, Wash., March 4, 1958. 
Mr. THomas M. PELLY, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Ma. Petty: The introduction of the 
bill, H. R. 10244 by you to restrain the Japa- 
nese fishing fleet from taking Alaska spawned 
salmon on the high seas where American 
fishermen by law are prohibited from fish- 
ing, has met with unanimous approval by 
this Iocal union. We wish to go on record 
to actively support the passage of this legis- 
lation. £ - 
Respectfully yours, 
SPENCER S. HOLSMAN, 
Business Manager, 
Welders’ Local No. 541. 


BELLINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bellingham, Wash., February 26, 1958. 


Whereas the Pacific Northwest, of which 
Bellingham, Wash., is à vital part, is greatly 
concerned with the survival of its important 
fishing industry; and 

Whereas there are indications that if the 
Japanese high seas fishing fleet continues 
fishing in 1958 in the same areas and on the 
same scale as in recent years, American fish- 
ermen will be compelled to further reduce 
or entirely discontinue their own fishing 
activities or see the great red salmon resource 
of Bristol Bay destroyed: Now, therefore, be 
it 
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Í Resolved, That the members of the con- 
'gressional delegation from the State of 
W. be requested to seek an early 
appointment with the Secretary of State for 
the of pointing out the seriousness 
of this situation and urging that the Govern- 
ment of Japan be requested by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to place the Jap- 
anese high seas fishing fleet under such 
retraint prior to the 1958 fishing season as 
may be necessary to protect and preserve sal- 
mon of American origin for American fisher- 
men, 
Respectfully submited by 
HENRY P. JUKES, 
President. 
Adopted at the regular February 10, 1958, 
meeting of the board of trustees of the Bell- 
ingham Chamber of Commerce. 
Attest: 
D. Murray Mason, 
Manager. 
RESOLUTION REGARDING PROTECTION OF THE 
FISHERIES OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 


Whereas the fisheries are considered a great 
natural resource, representing hundreds of 
millions of dollars per year if properly oper- 
ated; and 

Whereas treaties have been consummated 
in regard to these fisheries and, through these 
treaties or otherwise, fishing is being al- 
lowed on the high seas by certain nations, 
when by law the North American fishermen 
cannot fish with nets on the high seas for 
salmon, thereby allowing big operators to take 
advantage of the situation; and 

Whereas scientists and fishermen are all in 
agreement that this resource of North Amer- 
ica, in regard to the salmon in particular, 
faces possible destruction; and 

Whereas this resource is not being de- 
stroyed by natural causes, but by individuals 
who have been too much interested in selfish 
gain; and 

Whereas congressional hearings have been 
held in the past and committees have been 
appointed to try to find a remedy to save 
this resource, still the destruction of our 
salmon fisheries is going from bad to worse; 
and 

Whereas on account of this condition and 
the unfair foreign competition, resulting in 
cheap imports, thousands of our/Anrericans 
are being deprived of their livelihood: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of World War 
I of United States of America Union Labor 
Barracks of Seattle, No. 763, immedi- 
ately through congressional channels to elim- 
inate destructive methods of fishing for saim- 
on on the high seas by all nations; therefore 
be it further 

Resolved, When rebuilding this resource by 
North American taxpayers, proper steps will 
be taken for their protection in the future, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
Representative THOMAS M. PELLY. 

Wus A. Door, 
E Commander, 
REGINALD H. WINKLER, 
Senior Vice Commander, 
Homer COURNOYER, 
Quartermaster, 
RESOLUTION 80 BY THE MeTLAKATLA INDIAN 
j COMMUNITY , 

Whereas there has been a definite deple- 
tion of local salmon fishing since the re- 
sumption of Japanese high seas fisheries; 

Whereas this community is almost wholly 
dependent upon fisheries for its livelihood; 

Whereas successive poor seasons, noted 
since the return of the Japanese fisheries to 
the North Pacific areas, have made it eco- 
nomically impractical for the average fisher- 
man and boat owner to survive in this vitally 
important industry; and 

Whereas our community-owned cannery 
has been operating at a deficit for the past 
several years solely because of poor harvest: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Council of the Town of 
Metlakatla protest the unrestricted fisheries 
of the Japanese in the North Pacific; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Council of Annette Is- 
lands Reserve fully endorse the bill of Con- 
gressman Pelly of the State of Washington 
in reference to the importation of Japanese 
North Pacific caught salmon; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That this resolution be released 
to the Associated Press and the United Press, 
and that copies of the same be sent to au- 
thorities immediately concerned. 

Introduced, passed, and adopted this 28th 
day of January 1958, at Metlakatla, Alaska. 

Henry S. LITTLEFIELD, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

RUSSELL HAYWARD, 
Secretary: 


SEATTLE, Wasn, March 4, 1958. 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ma. Petty: In reply to your letter of 
January 30, 1958, relative to your H. R. 10244, 
this association wishes to go on record as be- 
ing favorable to the passage of this legisla- 
tion. We are, therefore, under my signature 
as secretary of Local 76, A. F. of M., enclosing 
a resolution which we trust will aid some- 
what in getting the bill passed. We all know 
how important the salmon fishing industry 
is to the economy of this particular area. 
Sincerely, 
L. D. “Larry” MCDONELL, 
Secretary, Musicians Association of 
Seattle, Local 76, A. F. of M. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Whereas the Japanese fishing fleet is tak- 
ing Alaska-spawned salmon on the high seas 
where American fishermen are prohibited 
from fishing; and 
Whereas it is known that Japanese fishing 
gear is designed to catch smaller fish than 
those making up the mature run to Alaska_ 
streams; and 
Whereas under present conditions, our sal- 
mon industry in the North Pacific is literally 
facing annihilation in the very immediate 
future, an issue vitally important to the 
economic welfare of this area, the Pacific 
Northwest: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this organization go on rec- 
ord as favoring and supporting H. R. 10244 
and urges the passage of this legislation. 
MUSICIANS ASSOCIATION OF SEATTLE, 
Local. 76, A. F. or M., 
L. D. “Larry” MicDONRLL, Secretary. 


WESTERN CONFERFNCE or TEAMSTERS, 
Seattle, Wash., March 6, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLEY, 
Representative in Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: Your bill, H. R. 10244 which 
was sent with your letter of January 30, 1958, 
has been carefully studied and I am happy 
to report that legislative action on this bill 
has been endorsed and approved by the 
Western Conference of Teamsters. 

I should like at this time to commend you 
upon the splendid work you are doing in 
representing the State of Washington in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. FRANKLIN, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The Pensioners’ Club of Local 
23, International Longshoremen's and Ware- 
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housemen's Union have studied the bill you 
introduced and will lend all the support they 
can to this legislation. 

As the most of our members have spent 
many years on the waterfront and many of 
them have been commercial fishermen, they 
realize the importance of this bill. 

The fishing industry is a big item in the 
welfare of us here In Tacoma, and we are 
glad to endorse this bill and appreciate your 
efforts in trying to protect this industry. 

With best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
S. T. REAY, 


INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS’ AND FOUNDRY 
Worxkens’ UNION, Locat No, 158, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Hon. THos, M. Petty, a 
7 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Enclosed please find copy 
of resolution adopted at the last regular 
meeting of the above named union. The 
resolution is self explanatory and covers the 
intent of H. R. 10244 which was introduced 
by yourself. 

A copy of this resolution is being forwarded 
to all our Congressmen and Senators also 
to the State fisheries department. 

Trusting this is in line with what you 
desired in your letter of January 30, 1958, 
and with best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely, 
WII. J. FINN, 
Corresponding Secretary, Local No. 158. 
INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS AND FOUNDRY 
Workers Union, Locat No. 158. 


Whereas one of the great national re- 
sources of Alaska and the Pacific coast, 
namely the salmon industry, which repre- 
sents millions of dollars annually toward 
the livelihood of many American workers, as 
well as being a great national food item, 18 
fast facing destruction; and 

Whereas the destruction of this great re-_ 
source is caused by indiscriminate and un- 
controlled net fishing for salmon on the 
high seas in the north Pacific Ocean by 
fishermen who are nationals of a foreign na- 
tion, who are not restricted from fishing for 
salmon with nets in the international waters 
of the north Pacific Ocean as are American 
fishermen; and 

Whereas the origin of practically all the 
salmon taken on the high seas of the north 
Pacific, originate in the waters of the rivers. 


lakes, and streams of Alaska, Canada and 


the Pacific coast States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, as citizens of the United 
States and Canada are prohibited by Federal 
legislation from fishing in the international 
waters of the north Pacific Ocean for salmon 
with nets while the Japanese are allowed to 
indiscriminately fish these waters, that we. 
members of Molders & Foundy Workers 
Union, Local No. 158, go on record as calling 
upon the Congressmen and Senators from 
the State of Washington, to exert every 
means at their command to induce the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, to im- 
mediately call upon the Japanese govern- 
ment to enact similar legislation to that in 
effect in the United States and Canada 
against fishing in international waters of 
the Pacific Ocean with nets for salmon; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That until such time as the 
Japanese government enacts such legislation 
regarding the fishing for salmon in the north 
Pacific Ocean that, Congress enact legisla- 
tion which would exclude from the America® 
markets, fish, shell fish and all flish products 
produced under conditions from which 
American nationals are prohibited by Federal 
legislation, 


FISHERIES RESOLUTION 


Whereas the international convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pa- 
cific, entered into between Japan, Canada 
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and the United States, provides that the 
Japanese recognize the exclusive right of the 
United States and Canada to salmon of 
North American origin; and 

Whereas all parties to said treaty agreed 
to actively encourage and promote conser- 
vatlon of the North Pacific salmon stocks; 
and 

Whereas results of studies conducted by 
both the Fisheries Research Institute and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
Conclusively establish that the Japanese are 
in direct violation of the treaty in two 
Tespects, namely: (1) the major portion of 
their annual North Pacific salmon catch is 
made up of salmon stocks of North Ameri- 
Can origin (2) their fishing in the North Pa- 
cific is taking immature fish in large quanti- 
ties in violation of all known recognized 
Principles of conservation; and 

Whereas the American Commissioners at 
the 4th annual meeting of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission at Van- 
Couver, B. C., held in 1957, placed this eyi- 
dence before the Japanese Commissioners 
and sought to have the Japanese change 
their fishing to avoid taking fish of North 
American origin and in violation of sound 
Conservation principles; and 

Whereas the Japanese Commissioners 
Under guise of lack of understanding and 
knowledge refused to accept the proof offered 
by the American Commissioners and refused 
to agree to the American proposal, thus mak- 
ing it clear that the Japanese fishermen 
will continue fishing in violation of the 

ty: and 

Whereas the major portion of the fish 
taken by the Japanese fishermen in the 
North Pacific in violation of the treaty is 
Imported into the United States in direct 
Competition with the American fishing in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas unless the Japanese immediately 
Stop taking immature salmon stock in the 
North Pacific the Alaska salmon. fishery will 
be destroyed within the next 3 years for 
lack of fish; and ; 

Whereas unless the the Japanese immedi- 
ately stop fishing huge quantities of salmon 
ot North American origin in tie North Pa- 
cific the Alaska salmon fishery as an in- 
dustry will be destroyed even though the 
Japanese stop taking immature fish: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved 

The Kodiak Chamber of Commerce ask the 
Assistant Secretary of State to take im- 
Mediate, direct, and positive action to re- 
Quest the Japanese Government to stop 
Japanese fishermen from taking immature 
Salmon stocks in the North Pacific. 

The Kodiak Chamber of Commerce ask the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
enact immediate law prohibiting the impor- 
tation of fish into the United States from 
Japan caught by the Japanese fishermen 
from stocks of North American origin or 
Caught in violation of the fish conservation 
Policies of the United States of America. 

Passed by the Kodiak Chamber of Com- 
Merce, January 22, 1958. 


FISHERIES RESOLUTION 


Whereas the international convention for 
the high seas fisheries of the North Pa- 
cific, entered into between Japan, Canada, 
and the United States, provides that the 
Japanese recognize the exclusive right of 
the United States and Canada to salmon of 
North American origin; and 

Whereas all parties to said treaty agreed 
to actively encourage and promote conser- 
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vation of the North Pacific salmon stocks; 
and 

Whereas results of studies conducted by 
both the Fisheries Research Institute and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice conclusively establish that the Japanese 
are in direct violation of the treaty in two 
respécts, namely: (1) the major portion of 
their annual North Pacific salmon catch is 
made up of salmon stocks of North Ameri- 
can origin (2) their fishing in the North 
Pacific is taking immature fish in large 
quantities in violation of all known recog- 
nized principles of conservation; and 

Whereas the American Commissioners at 
the 4th annual meeting of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission at Van- 
couver, B. C., held in 1957, placed this evi- 
dence before the Japanese Commissioners 
and sought to have the Japanese change 
their fishing to avoid taking fish of North 
American origin and in violation of sound 
conservation principles; and 

Whereas the Japanese Commissioners 
under guise of lack of understanding and 
knowledge refused to accept the proof of- 
fered by the American Commissioners and 
refused to agree to the American proposal, 
thus making it clear that the Japanese fish- 
erman will continue fishing in violation of 
the treaty; and í 

Whereas the major portion of the fish 
taken by the Japanese fishermen in the 
North Pacific in violation of the treaty is 
imported into the United States in direct 
competition with the American fishing in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas unless the Japanese immediately 
stop taking Immature salmon stock in the 
North Pacific the Alaskan salmon fishery 
will be destroyed within the next three years 
for lack of fish; and 

Whereas unless the Japanese immediately 
stop fishing huge quantities of salmon of 
North American origin in the North Pa- 
cific the Alaska salmon fishery as an in- 
dustry will be destroyed even though the 
Japanese stop taking immature fish: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Ketchikan Chamber of Com- 
merce ask the Assistant Secretary of State to 
take immediate, direct, and positive action to 
force the Japanese Government to stop Jap- 
anese fishermen from taking immature 
salmon stocks in the North Pacific. 

The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce ask 
the Congress of the United States of Am- 
erica to enact immediate law prohibiting the 
importation of fish into the United States 
from Japan caught by the Japanese fisher- 
men from stocks of North American origin 
or caught in violation of the fish conserva- 
tion policies of the United States of 
America, 

Passed by the Ketchikan Chamber of 
Commerce, January 2, 1958. — 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. G. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Ds South Dakota Weather ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


"z OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, every once in a while I find 
considerable need for education among 
Washingtonians who have never been to 
the State of South Dakota on the char- 
acter of weather we have in that State, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two newspaper editorials which force- 
fully and convincingly give the true pic- 
ture of South Dakota weather. 

Too often our South Dakota weather 
Is referred to in a derogatory vein. People 
who have had little or no contact with 
Our State accept the occasional extremes 
in weather, which actually provide de- 
lightful variety rather than hardship, 
as typical of the State's normal weather. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
as these editorials properly point out. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Repub- 
lic of March 8, 1958] 
Loox Wuo's Poxinc Fun at SOUTH DAKOTA 
WEATHER 

Senator Francis Case, Republican, of 
South Dakota, is right when he says that 
Mark Evans, Washington, D. C., television 
&nnouncer, won only a technical victory over 
him in their argument over the respective 
Merits of Washington and South Dakota 
Weather. 

Introducing Casg at a luncheon Tuesday 

onoring an Antarctic explorer, Evans had 
remarked that “a man from South Dakota 
Should know what a winter in the Antarctic 
is like.” Whereupon Case offered to wager 
Evans that temperatures during the past 3 
months at Case's home in the Black Hills 
Would average 10° warmer than Washing- 
ton’s during the same period. 

Thursday, in remarks on the Senate floor, 
Case conceded that Weather Bureau figures 

shown that the average temperature at 
Rapid City during the 3 months was 29.6° 
as compared with Washington's 35. Case 
Pointed out, however, that the maximum 
temperature at Rapid City was higher on 
42 of the 90 days. 

And, it should be added, it felt warmer on 

the other 48 days. Why? Because of the 
ess of the climate as contrasted to the 
dampness of Washington, which makes cool 
Weather feel miserably cold and hot weather 
ght unbearable. We have yet to hear 
anyone say anything good for Washington's 
Climate and it is a well-known fact that in 
summer the Members of Congress can't wait 
to get out of the city and back to their 
home States. It matters little where they 
May be, virtually any of them are consid- 
ered an improvement over Washington in 
the summertime. 


Appendix 


We do not pretend that South Dakota in 
the wintertime is as balmy as Miami, Phoe- 
nix, or Los Angeles. We get more than a 
little irked, however, at lack of knowledge 
displayed by those who would set South 
Dakota up as the epitome of rough winter 
weather.. The fact is that practically all of 
our neighboring States get much more snow 
than we do. What's more, the January mean 
temperatures of 23.4 at Rapid City and 158 
at Sioux Falls compare favorably with read- 
ing of 14.7 at Berlin, N. H.; 3.7 at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; 15.7 at Green Bay, Wis.; 
10.4 at Moran, Wyo.; 14.2 at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Mich,; 4.7 at Bemidji, Minn.; 19.5 at Sioux 
City, Iowa; 20.4 at Idaho Falls, Idaho; 21.4 
at Rockford, III.; 23.7 at Omaha, Nebr., and 
so on, 

And in the summer, we can boast of a 
July mean of 73.6 at Sioux Falis and 71.9 at 
Rapid City, while Tucson, Ariz., is sweltering 
with 85, Houston has 83.1. Shreveport, La., 
has 83.2, Tulsa has 828, Greenville, Miss., 
has 82.2, Charleston, S. C. has 81.4, and so 
forth. n 

The latter part of November this writer had 
occasion to drive through a blinding snow- 
storm in northwestern Missouri and south- 
central Iowa in bitingly cold temperatures, 
Newspapers in those areas trumpeted that 
the storm had come in from South Dakota, 
Yet, back in Mitchell our family was en- 
joying pleasant temperatures and no snow. 
This Is the sort of conspiracy we out here are 
up against. Who's for organizing a national 
association for the advancement of knowl- 
edge concerning South Dakota weather? 
[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader 

of March 9, 1958] 
Best WEATHER IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

An obstreperous Washington newspaper— 
the Post—was sufficiently audacious the 
other day to challenge a statement by Sen- 
ator Francis Cask that the weather in South 
Dakota was superior to that of the Capital. 

The South Dakota senator, of course, pro- 
vided an adequate and proper refutation of 
the slanderous charge. 

There is, as South Dakotans well know, no 
place in the world where the weather on an 
annual basis is superior to that of South 
Dakota. 

Certainly the temperatures occasionally 
drop to low levels in the winter. At times 
the snow falls and the winds blow. But 
what of it? 

The charm of South Dakota is in its 
changing seasons—winters that are winters, 
falls that are falls, springs that are springs, 
and summers that are summers. 

The variety is a delight and a pleasure 
in itself with its release from monotony and 
its freedom from certainty. 

Each season is a joy. The summers invite 
outdoor recreation, activity, and work. Then 
comes the fall with its gay coloring and crisp 
temperatures—stimulating and invigorating. 
By the time winter arrives, we are ready for 
the charms and the comforts of indoor living, 
a warm fire in the hearth, leisurely conver- 
sation in the pleasant glow of the living room 
and, for those who so desire, robust and brisk 
sports outdoors. About the time the winter 
is starting to become tedious, spring begins 
to burst out all over in the full panoply of 
radiant color and natural growth. 

This is South Dakota weather. Senator 
Case likes it. So do we and so do South 
Dakotans generally. 


Contrast the weather in Washington, unfit 
most of the time for either man or beast or 
even for politicians. The summers are un- 
bearably muggy and those who are able to do 
so rush elsewhere for relief. The winters are 
dreary, wet, and nasty—a mixture of rain, 
snow, and sleet in an indescribably unpleas- 
ant mess. Fall and spring are quite nice in 
Washington, but they represent only a small 
part of the year, By contrast, South Dakota 
is a weather paradise. 


Fortieth Anniversary o: the Estonian 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13,1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a declara- 
tion by the toncert rally under the 
sponsorship of the joint committee of 
Estonian organizations, in Baltimore, 
Md., upon the 40th anniversary of the 
Estonian Republic, Sunday, February 23, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

The Soviet Union still continues its op- 
pression, unlawful acts and economic ex- 
ploitation against the Estonian nation and 
its people. As an unwilling subordinate of 
the Kremlin, this nation has nothing to say 
in its own behalf. The real rulers are the 
Kremlin's local and unpopular agents. The 
Red army and inhuman penalties tranqull- 
ize everybody. If the population could ex- 
press its will freely, the Communist way of 
life would be abolished overnight. The same 
is true for the other captive countries. 

Taking advantage of its geographic loca- 
tion, the Soviet Union has established many 
military bases, against the West, on Estonian 
territory. Soviet Union's stay in that Baltic 
country is contrary to the international law, 
the Atlantic Pact, United Nations Charter, 
pacts between Estonia and U. 8. S. R. as 
well as many other solemn pledges by the 
Soviets. The conquest of Estonia has been 
a brutal act of aggression. 

The Soviet Union is rapidly increasing its 
economic and military power to be In a bet- 
ter position for squeezing out its requests 
from the western countries. If they should 
succeed in their efforts and timetables, this 
could easily mean the loss of free men, de- 
mocracy and many other values the West 
has created during centuries. To avoid this 
the Western World should mobilize its spirit- 
ual and economic resources in order to 
strengthen its military power and simul- 
taneously organize collective fronts against 
the danger of communism. Organizing 
those fronts requires firm and clear ideology 
and starting points. One of them should be 
the clearcut declaration of liberation ot the 
captive nations. As an integral part, by es- 
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tablishing those collective fronts, the forces 
of captive nations, on nationality bases, 
should be included into the general pattern 
or design. 

The issuance of such a declaration would 
help to originate an unclouded and deter- 
mined foundation for the aims of Western 
Powers. Furthermore, it would give hope 
and courage to the captive nations and move 
them psychologically to the camp of the 
West. Finally, this would produce sympathy 
for and increase thé influence of the free 
world. On the other hand, to tolerate the 
present status quo would minimize faith in 
the Western Powers, enlarge the Russian in- 
fluence and encourage the Communist par- 
ties in all lands to greater activity. 

The Estonian nation has fought bravely 
for its freedom. By waging total war against 
Soviet Russia, it established its sovereign 
state. Later on, it has had to carry on 
bloody fights against communism. 

After all, the problem of captive nations is 
not the only one in international politics at 
the present time. There is the fight between 
the Communist system and the values of 
the Western World. Being convinced that 
in this struggle the sacrifice of every na- 
tionality is needed, the Estonias are ready 
to fight with the West, hoping to regain 
their freedom and at the same time to de- 
Send the western treasures. 


abi?) aoaia CanGdones: Game 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
March 12, 1958, issue of the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union Leader, New Hampshire's 
largest daily newpaper, carries an edi- 
torial entitled “Nehru’s Con Game’.” I 
believe this editorial points up the need 
for this country to take stock of foreign 
aid expenditures, especially to those 
countries that are contemptuous or in- 
different to the struggle with inter- 
national communism. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of March 12, 1958] 
t NEHRU'S “CON GAME” 

In the name of fighting communism the 
United States has just given $98 million 
worth of foreign ald credits to Communist 
Poland and $225 million worth of economic 
ald to neutralist, semi-Socialist India. We 
also have just given $62,500,000 in farm sur- 
pluses to Communist Yugoslavia—all in the 
name of fighting communism. 

As Senator Sryies Bripces recently ob- 
served, when the taxpayer reads of the aid 
to India— the second foreign aid ‘shocker’ 
within 2 weeks —it may well “strain to the 
breaking point the American taxpayer's ac- 
ceptance of the foreign aid program.” 

Neither Senator Brmars nor this news- 
paper has ever opposed the foreign aid 
which benefited America or the poor, un- 
fortunate people it was supposed to help. 
We have opposed, however, forelgn aid 
which has served no other purpose than to 
tighten the tron fist of the oppressor on the 
lives of these unfortunate souls, And we 
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have opposed aid to nations, like India, 
which have consistently tried to play both 
ends against the middle, obtaining aid from 
both the United States and Communist 
Russia. Senator BRIDGES has pointed out a 
few outstanding examples of Nehru's 
treachery: 

1. While we make loans to India, the lat- 
ter has loaned neutralist Burma the rupee 
equivalent of $20 million. 

2. Nehru says there was essentially no 
difference between United States occupation 
of Japan and Russian occupation of Hun- 
gary. 

3. India didn't put a man or a gun on the 
Korean front. 

4. Nehru has consistently favored ad- 
mitting the Peiping butchers to the U, N., 
even though that organization’s indictment 
of Red China as an aggressor still stands. 

5. In the last General Assembly session 
India, like Communist Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, opposed the United States on most 
important issues. 

6. The Indians abstained from voting on 
the U. N. resolution condemning Russia's 
brutal rape of Hungary. 

7. They abstained from voting for a reso- 
lution urging the admission of South Korea 
to the U. N. 

8. They refused to vote on a resolution 
favoring the unification of Korea. 

9. They put out the red carpet for the 
Bulganin-Khrushchey entourage when it 
visited India, but gave Secretary of State 
Dulles a comparatively lukewarm reception, 

10. In 1955 Nehru proudly proclaimed that 
India and Communist Russia are very close 
to each other,” and that, “every day the 
bonds of friendship between the Soviet 
world and India are becoming further 
strengthened.” 

11. Nehru issued a joint statement with 
Russia’s leaders reciting a 5-point program 
of peaceful coexistence with the Kremlin. 

It's about time the United States Govern- 
ment called a halt to Nehru's international 
“confidence game. If Nehru wishes to re- 
main neutral in this crucial struggle be- 
tween the forces of freedom and slavery, 
that’s his business. But it is certainly the 
height of stupidity to reward him for his 
indecision and cowardice, 


Resolution Adopted by the Devils Lake 
Sioux Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Devils Lake Sioux 
Tribe. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe, here - 
inafter referred to as the tribe, in an unin- 
corporated tribe of Indians, acting under a 
constitution and bylaws adopted April 14, 
1944, by a vote of 116 for and 18 against in 
a general assembly meeting called for the 
purpose of a constitutional vote and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs on February 14, 1946; and 

Whereas article 3, section 1 of the tribal 
constitution provides that the governing 
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body of the tribe shall be the executive com- 
mittee and under terms of article 4, section 
(a) provide that the executive committee 
shall exercise power, not in conflict with 
Federal law as follows: 

(a) The power to represent the tribe in 
negotiations with Federal, State, and pri- 
vate agencies; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
Devils Lake Sioux Tribe Is concerned over 
the lack of financial resources available to 
the Indian youth of the Devils Lake Sioux 
Tribe for education beyond high school; and 

Whereas the executive committee feels 
that some program shall be enacted to pro- 
vide for advance educational opportunity for 
Indian youth in addition to vocational and 
trades program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe endorse the 
resolution adopted by the North Dakota In- 
dian Affairs Commission on January 21, 
1958. 

CERTIFICATION 

I, the undersigned, as secretary of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Devils Lake Sioux 
‘Tribe, an unincorporated tribe, hereby cer- 
tify that the executive committee is com- 
posed of 5 members and of whom 5 were 
present, constituting a quorum, thereof duly 
and regularly called, noticed, convened and 
held this 25th day of February 1958, and 
that the foregoing “resolution was duly 
adopted at such meeting by the affirmative 
vote of 5 members and that said resolution 
has not been rescinded or amended in any 
way. 

Dated this 25th day of February 1958. 

LIZABETH WHITEHEAD, 
Secretary. 

Attest: 

Lewis GOODHOUSE, 
Chairman. 


Issuance of Passports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress, on 
August 13, 1957, I introduced S. 2770, 
a bill to provide standards for the issu- 
cl of passports by the State Depart- 
ment. 


Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Thursday, March 13, 
1958, commenting on this proposal. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESTRICTING TRAVEL 

Denouncing the State Department for 
“abuse” of its power to issue passports, 
Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., declared 
in the December issue of Coronet that Con- 
gress ought to assert its authority in this 
area. “I believe," he wrote, “that the cate- 
gories of persons to whom passports may be 
denied should be very few and should be 
defined as explicitly as possible. And when 
a passport is denied, the statute should re- 
quire that procedural due process of law 
must be adhered to, in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act.” 
In the light of this statement and his long 
champlonship of civil liberties, it is aston- 
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ishing to find that Senator Henntos has in- 
troduced a passport bill defining the cate- 
gories of persons to whom passports may be 
denied without any explicitness at all and 
Offering a hollow sham in place of due proc- 
èss of law. 

The Hennings bill, in point of fact, would 
do nothing more than provide a statutory 
basis for all the evils of present State De- 
Partment practice in regard to passports. 

e is some virtue, perhaps, in providing 
Congressional authorization for executive 
dedness—if only to make it seem 
Slightly less high handed. Yet it is hard to 
eve that this could really have been the 
of Senator HENNINGS. and of the liber- 
tarian members of both parties who were his 
cosponsors. : 

It is hard to believe’ that such men 
Would like to see every applicant for a pass- 
Port required to “submit a written applica- 
Lon. duly verified by his oath or affirmation 

* * containing a true recital of each and 
every matter of fact which may be required 

law or by any rules authorized by law 

* e" ‘This would write into law the State 
Department's present offensive practice, now 
Under challenge before the Supreme Court, 
of demanding a 'non-Communist, non- 
Subversive disclaimer oath with every pass- 
Port application, 

The Hennings bill would enact into law, 
Without so much as a change of verbiage, the 
State Department's present. policy of refus- 
Ng passports not only to members of Com- 
Munist-action, Communist-front or Com- 
Munist-infiltrated organizations but also to 

who, regardless of the formal state of 
affiliation with the Communist Party, 
engage in activities which support the Com- 
munfst movement under such circumstances 
as to show that they have engaged in such 
Activities as a result of direction, domina- 
n, or control exercised over them by the 
mmunist movement. Is this Senator 
Nes“ idea of explicit definition? 
Worst of all, the Hennings bill would au- 
continuance of the State Depart- 
mentis practice of denying passports on the 
basis of unspecified charges by anonymous 
accusers. It provides for a passport review 
board and hearings for disappointed ap- 
Plicants—but with a loophole large enough 
drain the provision of all meaning: The 
Shall insure, consistent with national 
Hed ty, that all evidence and witnesses re- 
Upon are produced and made a part of 
Open record,” What this means is that 
oo Department can conceal whatever it 
ants to conceal. Is this Senator HENNINGS’ 
ea of procedural due process? 
k August, Senator FULBRIGHT introduced 
bill far clearer and far simpler than the 
1 bill—and free from most of its 
Stal defects—fixing standards for the issu- 
„nce of passports and providing genuine due 
Process in the case of denials. Supporters 
the Hennings bill, including Senator HEN- 
NINGS himself, will find the Fulbright bill a 
Feat deal closer to their own real sentiments 
th, their own past protestations respecting 
e right to travel. 5 


Appropriations for the Reserve Facilities 
Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Star BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Peaker, I am inserting in this RECORD a 
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schedule of moneys appropriated by 
Congress for the reserve facilities con- 
struction program. Covering the entire 
field of Reserve forces—Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
Reserves as well as the Army and the 
Air Force National Guard, Congress has 
appropriated for use during the current 
year the sum of $142 million of this vast 
sum: only $90 million has been released 
by the Bureau of the Budget, leaving a 
balance unreleased, and therefore un- 
usable, of $51,518,227 at this hour. Forty 
million of the appropriate amounts were 
released only recently. When we had 
our hearings of the Reserve Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Speaker, on the Reserve pro- 
gram, the sum of $90 million was being 
withheld by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Every one of the Armed Forces says 


-that it needs all of this money at once 


to continue on the Armory construction 
program. If the money is released, it 
will start needed programs in every State 
of the Union and will give employment 
to tens of thousands of our people. I 
am calling upon the Bureau of the 
Budget to immediately release the $51 
million it is presently retaining. 

I present a schedule of construction 
funds which schedule has been compiled 
from figures given me by the Pentagon. 


Available | Amounts | Obligation 
appropri- | appor- plan 
tions tioned 
„„.. — — 


--| 21,000,000] 18. 918, 823) 20, 000, 000 
-f 12, 000, an 11,814, 000| 12, 000, 000 


142, 000, 00, 90, 582, 773) 72, 000, 000 


Norx.— Difference betweon amount appropriated and 
amount apportioned, $51,518,227, Although this figure 
ix lower than previous estimates given it is understood 
that a considerable amount of the dollars apportioned 


hove been apportioned only recently and until a short 
time ago almost $90,000,000 had not been apportioned 
from the total amount appropriated, 


Transportation Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
removing the 3 percent tax on the 
transportation of property. I urge early 
action upon it. F, 

The tax on freight increases the cost 
of living, weakens the national trans- 
portation system and burdens producers, 
particularly small business. Because 
all of its effects on the economy are 
harmful, it is an excellent example of 
taxation at its worst. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that loss 
of revenue from its repeal would be 
minimal. The only justification for the 
tax has been the revenue it produces. 

The effect of the tax on the consumer 
price level can scarcely be underesti- 
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mated. Certainly, it is one of the fac- 
tors which has led to the increased cost 
of living in the postwar era, the period 
during which the tax has been in effect. 

Consumers pay the tax, in most cases, 
more than once. It is a pyramiding tax. 
The tax is paid not only on the final 
movement of a product by public car- 
rier but also on the transportation of the 
product’s raw materials or. component 
parts. Thus, it is multiplied many times 
and becomes an integral part of the cost 
of the finished goods. : 

The multiplied tax is given further 
velocity since the markups from manu- 
facturer to wholesaler, from wholesaler 
to retailer and from retailer to consumer 
are based on costs which include the tax 
as part of transportation charges. 

The impact of the tax upon public 
carriers, the backbone of our national 
transportation system, has also been 
harmful. The need for maintaining a 
strong and solyent national transporta- 
tion system is universally recognized. 
This tax, however, is diverting tremen- 
dous volumes of freight from the com- 
mercial for-hire carriers, both rail and 
truck. 

Avoidance of the tax has taken the 
form of a great increase in the number 
of firms and producers hauling their own 
goods in their own truck fleets in order 
to avoid the 3-percent levy. this is an 
uneconomic form of transportation since 
much of it is one way, but the transpor- 
tation tax saving apparently makes it 
worthwhile. Studies by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate that the 
volume of freight handled by private 
haulers has grown to $4.308 billion in 
value of ton-miles, equal to almost one- 
third of the estimated $15 billion handled 
by common and other for-hire carriers. 

Likewise, producers of all kinds— 
farmers, miners, and manufacturers— 
particularly those at great distances 
from their market and those of smaller 
size, are being harmed by the 3-percent 
tax on shipping. The added cost, of 
course, adds to the advantage of the 
producer close to the market; in this 
respect, it inhibits further the free play 
of competition. It gives significant ad- 
vantage to the larger producer who can 
afford the purchase and operation of 
large truck fleets in order to avoid the 
tax. Such producers have a competi- 
tive upperhand over small businesses 


who must use public transportation and 


pay the tax. 

A tax which thus harms our economy 
by spiraling living costs, weakening the 
defense-important transportation indus- 
try, burdening small business and inhib- 
iting competition is a tax which should 
be removed. The transportation tax 
falls in this category. 

Evidence indicates that revenue from 
the tax has been greatly overstated and 
a good case can be made that its repeal 
will not result in decreased revenues to 
the Treasury. 

First, due to tax avoidance, the tax 
base—or freight subject to tax—has un- 
dergone serious erosion. Revenue from 
the tax has not increased in proportion 
to the increase in total freight volume. 
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Second, the tax paid by shippers 
represents a cost of doing business and 
is deductible from income for Federal in- 
come-tax purposes. Thus, the $450 mil- 
lion in revenue from the 3 percent tax in 
1956, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion estimates, was reduced by $203.5 
million because of income-tax losses, re- 
sulting in a net gain to the Government 
of only $247.5 million. 

Finally, if common and other for-hire 
carriers recapture any significant part 
of the business they have lost to private 
haulers, they would increase their vol- 
ume and income, resulting in greater 
income taxpayments to the Government. 
It is estimated that the railroads alone 
would recapture at least one-fifth of the 
over $4 billion private-hauling volume. 
If this occurred, additional income tax- 
payments from the railroads would total 
over $271 million, wiping out the esti- 
mated $247.5 million loss. 

As part of my remarks, I include tables 
from a study of the revenue effect of the 
repeal of the 3 percent tax on the trans- 
portation of property prepared by E. R. 
Jelsma, Director, Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 


Taste I.—Possible increase in Federal reve- 
nue through repeal of tax 


Receipts from the excise tax on transpor- 
tation of precy (1056). . $450, 000, 000 
Reduction in income-tax recelpts 202, 500, 000 
nnn EAR OSA 247, 500, 000 


Total private untaxed highway transpor- 
arigi estimated D 27 —ç of 
Public Roads at cost of the service...... 4, 308, 000, 000 


Net increase in Federal revenue 


would be 24, 000, 000 

Taste II.—Possible increase in Federal in- 
come tax liability of railroads through 
repeal of tax 

Ton-miles handled by motor vehicle pri- 


vate haulers (1955) (table III) 71, 800, 000, 000 
Value of ton-miles handled by motor ve- 


get added -poa rove- 
nues, if excise tax is removed, totaling. $861, 600,000 
Which would produce additional railroad 


taxable income of (table vv $603, 120, 000 
On which the railroads would pay added 
income tax to the U. S. Government of. 8271, 400, 000 


Taste III. - Ton- miles carried by trucks on 
main rural roads year 1955 


Total ton-miles carried 154, 050, 000, 000 
batter ok distribution of ton-miles of 
i 


freigh uled by type of carrier: 
ICC authority vehicles. 39. 14 
Other for-hire vehicles nat 
58 
Ton-miles carried by private haulers 
(154,050,000,000X 46.58 percent) 71, 800, 000, 000 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of 
Commerce her 1956 issue of Publio Roads, p. 103, 
table 7, and p. 105, table 11. 


Taste IV.—Value of ton-miles handled by 
motor-vehicle private haulers, year 1955 


Ton-miles handled by motor vehicle 
privute haulers (table III 71, 800, 000, 000 
Total Intercity motor-vehicle operating 
Cn AE Se a ER eae po $2, 581, 000, 000 
Total intercity motor-vehicle ton-miles__ 42, 580, 000, 000 
Cost per ton-mile ($2,581, 000, 000+ 
. no medgcenbawrns $0. 0606 
Value of ton-miles handled by motore 


I: . $4, 308, 000, 000 


Source: Trinc’s Blue Book of the Trucking Industry, 
1966 edition, a 
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Taste V.—Increased income-tar revenue to 
Government resulting from added rail- 
road traffic 


Value of ton-miles handled by motor 

vehicle private haulers --.----- -~-= $4, 808, 000, 000 
Poll taken by railroads indicates 5275 

would get at least 20 percent of thi 


traffic, if exciso tax fs removed or 

($4,308,000,000 X20 percent). .....----.- 801, 600, 000 
Studies show that added cost to handle 

traffic would be approximately 30 per- 

cent, or ($861,600,000X30 percent) 258, 480, 000 
Producing tuxable income G 603, 120, 000 
And added tax revenue to Government 

totaling ($003,120,000X45 percent) 271, 400, 000 


Centralization of Fight on Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on a 
number of occasions. I have pointed 
out that one of the untapped sources of 
new Federal revenue consists in the il- 
legal income of the American under- 
world. 

It is estimated that criminal enter- 
prises in this country, including illegal 
gambling, represent as much as a $20 
billion industry. 

No one can possibly estimate the ex- 
tent to which this $20 billion empire (if 
that is an accurate figure) may pay 
anything like its share of Federal taxes. 

Since the famous conviction of Al 
Capone, on income tax evasion charges, 
it was supposed to be a rule in the 
American underworld that criminals 
would pay Uncle Sam what they owed 


Recently, a number of crime scandals, 
however, have erupted in this country. 
Usually there have been indications in 
these scandals that criminals have not 
learned the lesson of Capone’s convic- 
tion. 

From the very nature of their crimes, 
the criminals are loath to put them 
down on paper at April 15 in accurate, 
itemized income tax reports. 

From time to time the Department of 
Justice, in cooperation with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, has cracked down 
on tax evasion by organized crime in this 
country. 

Unfortunately, the drive has not been 
a sustained one. 

It has tended to be on an off-again, on- 
again basis. It has tended to make a 
few headlines and then to diminish in 
intensity. 

This may got indicate any lack of zeal 
on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment officers engaged in this impor- 


_tant work. But it does indicate that it 


takes an almost superhuman effort to 
keep up the drive, year after year. 

The underworld is patient; it is used 
to riding out storms. It has a favorite 
maxim about waiting till the heat blows 
over. The underworld employs some of 
the best lawyers, the best accountants. 
Uncle Sam, accordingly, has quite a job 
on his hands. 

Last night, I was pleased tå read in the 
Washington Evening Star a brief article 
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entitled “Federal Drive on Racketeers 
Starts in April.” 

The article quoted new Assistant At- 
torney General Malcolm Anderson, Chief 
of the Criminal Division, to the effect 
that steady pressure will be maintained 
on racketers and that it will be well co- 
ordinated, since crime itself is so highly 
organized. 

The Nation welcomes this development. 
It hopes that this time, there will be no 
interruption in the drive—that it will 
not be a temporary, one-shot effort. 

The Nation hopes for important results 
for the twofold purpose of: (a) Securing 
needed tax revenue; and (b) to the ex- 
tent that it is possible, through convic- 
tions for tax evasion—breaking up the 
power of the underworld, destroying the 
gangs and rackets, developing leads 
which will end the influence of the crim- 


< inal syndicates. 


I send to the desk the text of the 
Evening Star article, and I ‘ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL DRIVE ON RACKETEERS STARTS IN APRIL 
(By Howard L. Dutkin) 

A Justice Department plan to keep steady 
pressure on racketeers will get underway 
next month. Assistant Attorney General 
Malcolm Anderson, chief of the criminal divi- 
sion, revealed yesterday, 

Under the program, attorneys attached to 
the organized crime and racketeering section 
will be sent to areas infested with rackets. 

Part of the duties of these attorneys will 
be to coordinate information received from 
Federal agencies and bureaus such as the 
FBI, the Alcohol Tax Division, Internal Rev- 
enue Service, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

Coordination of the data is expected to be 
valuable in initiating grand jury investiga- 
tions and in the development of leads which 
might start with one form of racketeering 
and lead to exposure of other violations. 
“We are trying to centralize the fight om 
racketeering,” Mr. Anderson said. 

“Under the program, no longer will United 
States attorneys in various parts of the coun- 
try initiate their own grand jury racket 
probes which often achieve no lasting accom- 
plishment,” Mr. Anderson, said. The Justice 
Department coordinators will work with Fed- 
eral prosecutors with the object of keeping 
continuing pressure on the racketeers. 


What Brotherhood Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
B'nai B'rith of New York City sponsored 
the Benjamin J. Cardoza oratorical con- 
test in New York City, among all the 
schools of the city, on the subject, What 
Brotherhood Means to Me. 

The competition was won by Dorabelle 
Pedro, a delightful young girl student at 
the Sacred Heart of Mary Academy in 
the Bronx, in my city. She was here to 
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visit me the other day and presented me 
With a copy of the essay. It is a mag- 
nificent essay on a subject with which 
she has had firsthand experience, being 
herself a Negro. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
fent that it may be included in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the essay 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHat BROTHERHOOD MEANS To ME 
(By Dorabelle Pedro) 
we is contrast that weaves the rhythm that 
e. 


Contrast is the dynamic essence of all 
existence and of all arts that dramatize the 
life of man. By contrast opposites are in- 
tensified and derive their meaning. We 
know this but here lies a paradox. 

If man can see and appreciate the beauty 
ot a single stroke of black silhouetted on 
White, if he can hear the beauty of long and 
mort waves that create music, if he can 
touch and feel contrasting sensations, and 
know the inward vibrations of life, then why 
does he reject the contrasting values that 
have been created by God. Why does he 
attempt to destroy the harmony which 
Should exist between light and darkness? 

In the beginning, man shivered in the 
rain, the sleet, the storm. He ran fear- 
fully from beasts. He labored hard for a 

survival. But gradually he realized 
that to exist, to prosper, he could no longer 

n alone. He needed someone. He 
Needed a friend, a brother. And so the 
„Social order began. Individuals grouped 
Into tribes, tribes into city-states, and 
eventually, great nations were formed. 

But as the centuries unfolded their 

es, the necessity of a friend, the spirit 
ot brotherhood has been eclipsed by the 
g light of racialism. It has become 
More emblazoned in this, our 20th century. 
America, whose very existence is based on 
Proposition that all men are created 
equal, raises her voice for the world to hear, 
Uberty and justice for all, But the waves 
du which her yoice is carried vibrates against 
disinterested ears. For do they not also hear 
Governor prevents integration,” “Court 
decision upholds poll tax,” “Negro student 
de ed from college.” 
Equality is the very soul of America and 
represents our spiritual inheritance. Evil 

" shall try to destroy it. They have 

already weakened it. If they succeed, 
America shall go down in history as one 
untrue to her own soul. We have but one 
Course, 


it 


To me it is a challenge to learn the lessons 
ot a true democracy. It is a challenge to 
Jou. America, to put away fears and preju- 
dices, to join hands whether they are 
b by the radiant rays of God, or 
Shadowed by Him. For it is in our hands, 
Working together, that rests the task of 
Creating a better world. 

There is no reason for killing, hatred, or 
cation. White and black, each one 
& shadow. So take my hand, for it is 
Clean. Use my mind, for I am not ignorant. 
But do not deny me justice because of the 
color of my skin. For if you do, I can only, 
reter you to God, who gave it to me. 
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The Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Fed- 
eral Judge Learned Hand, retired, has 
recently completed a series of three im- 
portant lectures before the Harvard Law 
School on the United States Supreme 
Court. His penetrating analyses con- 
cerning the authority of that body are 
worthy of note. 

I therefore request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an article concerning these lec- 
tures, written by David Lawrence, which 
appeared in the March 12, 1958, issue of 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGE HAND SEES CLEARLY 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—Perhaps the most remark- 
able comment on the all-important issue of 
how far the Supreme Court shall be per- 
mitted to develop into a third legislative 
chamber has come from Judge Learned Hand, 
retired. He is one of the most respected and 
most famous members of the Federal bench, 
The three lectures he recently delivered be- 
fore the Harvard Law School have just been 
published by the Harvard University Press, 
and they leave no doubt that in his opinion 
the Supreme Court overstepped its powers in 
the way it ruled in the segregation cases. 

In the last few days Judge Hand's lectures 
have been the subject of much favorable 
comment at the Capitol here among Sena- 
tors who all along have felt that the Su- 
preme Court has been usurping legislative 

T. 

Judge Hand sat for many years on the 
United States circuit court of appeals in 
New York City. He is known as a liberal, but 
he is also known as a fearless Judge who 
did hot allow considerations of political ex- 
pediency or emotional feelings to impair his 
reading of the Constitution or his study of 
the basic precedents estabished by the courts 
in previous years. In his day, Judge Hand's 
opinions were usually accepted by the Su- 
preme Court because of their persuasive in- 
terpretation of the law of the land. 

Judge Hand finds himself perplexed by the 
decisions in the segregation cases. He says it 
is curious that the Supreme Court failed to 
mention section 3 of the 14th amendment, 
which offered an escape from intervening, 
for it empowers Congress to enforce all the 
preceding sections by appropriate legislation. 

Judge Hand, after endeavoring to analyze 
the Supreme Court's 1954 opinion in the 
segregation cases, says: 

“I must therefore conclude this part of 
what I have to say by acknowledging that 
I do not know what the doctrine is as to 
the scope of these clauses. I cannot frame 
any definition that will explain when the 
Court will assume the role of a third legisla- 
tive chamber and when it will limit its au- 
thority to keeping Congress and the States 
within their accredited authority.“ 


Mr. Roscoe Fleming of Denver. 
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Judge Hand says, moreover, that he has, 
never been able to understand on what basis 
the Supreme Court adopted the view that it 
may actually legislate, He asks whether we 
should establish a third legislative chamber, 
and then adds: 

“If we do need a third chamber, it should 
appear for what it is, and not as the inter- 
preter of inscrutable principles.” 

Judge Hand, however, doubts whether any 
judge should be permitted to “serve as a 
communal mentor” and deplores any wider 
form of judicial review that is based on the 
“moral radiation” of court decisions. 

Judge Hand says, in effect, that the Su- 
preme Court these days is not following the 
Constitution or the precepts of the Found- 
ing Fathers. If there is to be a third legis- 
lative chamber, Judge Hand doesn't want its 
members serving by appointment. He writes: 

For myself, it would be most irksome to 
be ruled by a bevy of platonic guardians, 
even if I knew how to choose them, which I 
assuredly do not. If they were in charge, 
I should miss the stimulus of living in a 
society where I have, at least, theoretically, 
some part in the direction of public affairs. 

“Of course, I know how illusory would be 
the belief that my vote determined any- 
thing; but, nevertheless, when I go to the 
polls, I have a satisfaction in the sense that 
we are all engaged in a common venture.” 


This is but another way of saying that if 
the Supreme Court is to write new laws and 
new amendments to the Constitution, as, in 
effect, has been done in recent years, then 
it is much better to entrust such power to 
u legislative body for whose members the 
citizen can vote in approval or disapproval. 
In a broad sense, this is what parliamentary 
governments do. They are elected by the 
people and they write the “supreme law of 
the land.” 

Congress is face to face with the issue of 
whether the Supreme Court as a third legis- 
lative chamber should continue to usurp 
power. Bills are pending and hearings are 
being held currently by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to determine the limits that shall 
be placed by law on the power of the Su- 
preme Court to decide certain types of cases. 
The Constitution explicitly gives Congress 
the power in certain instances to limit the 
authority of the Supreme Court. It will be 
interesting to see whether Congress will ab- 
dicate its functions by inaction or stand up 
for its right to conduct its own legislative 
business, including the power to set forth 
the rules that shall govern its committees in 
conducting hearings and inquiries so as to 
assure itself of the information necessary 
for lawmaking. 


Reclamation Crops Keep United States 
Healthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


~ OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 
Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include in the Recor a short 5 
e 
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article, which appeared in the March 
1958 issue of the National Union Farmer, 
presents an interesting sidelight on the 
subject of reclamation. 
RECLAMATION Crops KEEP UNITED STATES 
HEALTHY 


Theodore Roosevelt, whose powerful sup- 
port of it as President started national rec- 
lamation, underestimated its benefits in one 
respect. 


In an otherwise farseeing forecast of what 
it would do for the Nation he foresaw recla- 
mation as supplying food largely to nearby 
cities. But the advances of technology, par- 
ticularly in the refrigeration art, make it 
possible for Americans everywhere to enjoy 
fresh vitamins from reclamation acres for 
several months each year. 

Take just one such development, the so- 
called vacuum tubes that now can deliver 
virtually farm-fresh lettuce anywhere in the 
United States. 

These tubes are actually big vacuum 
chambers, The fresh, washed lettuce is 
packed into crates and placed in these 
chambers which are then partly evacuated. 
This causes rapid evaporation, and evapora- 
tion means chill; the temperature goes down 
to just above freezing. 

Three or four days later, housewives in 
New York or Chicago or anywhere in the 
winter zone are buying lettuce that appears 
as if it had been cut the day before and 
rushed to market. 

The lettuce farmer in California’s Central 
Valley or Arizona’s Valley of the Sun gets an 
average of 5.5 cents per head of lettuce. 

Shipping and other costs bring the whole- 
sale price at New York City to 14 cents. 
But the New York housewife pays 29 cents. 
The extra 15 cents, or more than half the 
cost to her, is run up through chaotic, 
profiteering distribution in New Tork's 
produce jungles. 


Discontent in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, “Help, 
We've Had Enough,” is the appropriate 
title of an editorial column which ap- 
peared in the Petersburg (Alaska) Press 
for March 7. In stating in capsule form 
what has happened and is happening in 
Alaska under Federal control, editor 
Lew M. Williams, Jr., reflects not only his 
opinion but of most Alaskans every- 
where. This is what editor Williams 
wrote: 

Last year a Federal court ruling threw out 
the regulations in Alaska game laws requir- 
ing licensed guides for nonresident hunters. 

Last fall the Alaska liquor laws covering 
the opening and closing hours was flushed 
down the drain after 20 successful years by a 
Federal court judge on loan from California. 

Last week another Federal court judge in 
Fairbanks ruled that the Territory's wanton- 
waste game law was out of order as contrary 
to the organic act which limits the power of 
Alaska legislatures. 

Under Federal control Alaska’s salmon 
runs have been depleted to the extent that 
the average seasonal pack is about 2,600,000 
cases. It exceeded 6 million only 18 years 
ago. - 

Some people (fortunately a minority) 
argue that Alaska cant’ afford statehood and 
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that Alaskans arent’ capable of ruling them- 
selves. j 

Heck. we can't afford any more Federal 
control. 

And if we don’t get loose from that organic 
act straitjacket soon. Alaska laws will 
join the humpback salmon in its vanishing 
act. 


A Request for Hardwood Forest Man- 
agement and Utilization Research 
Funds in North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

A REQUEST ron Harpwoon Forest MANAGE- 

MENT AND UTILIZATION RESEARCH FUNDS IN 

NORTH CAROLINA 


One out of every six workers in North Caro- 
lina is employed in the forest industries. 
Statewise, the forest industries rank next to 
textiles and tobacco in importance. The 
world’s largest concentration of wood furni- 
ture industries is centered in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina and Virginia. The 
raw supply for this industry is composed of 
over 90 percent hardwood timber. Less than 
one-half of this supply is being produced 
locally at present. Due to the high quality 
requirements for furniture stock and the 
rapid depletion of quality timber, the out- 
look is for less and less of the local hard- 
woods to meet the high specifications neces- 
sary for commercial use. With literally 
thousands of workers dependent on this in- 
dustry and the huge sums of capital invest- 
ment to be protected, it is imperative that 
hardwood forest management and utiliza- 
tion research supply the answers to help sta- 
bilize this important forest industry. These 
answers will be equally valuable to the 
thousands of farmers and other landowners 
through the Piedmont region. Thus, we see 
there is a definite need for forestry research 
in the Piedmont section. 

According to the latest Forest Survey fig- 
ures, in the North Carolina Piedmont alone, 
there has been an increase of 17 percent in 
forest land (869,000 acres) since the last 
survey in 1937-38, This is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of, the fact that the Pied- 
mont area is the most heavily populated and 
industrialized section of the State. The 1956 
survey revealed that a total of 5.8 million 
acres, or 55 percent, of this area was forested. 
Ninety-eight percent of all commercial forest 
land in the area (5.7 million acres) is pri- 
vately owned—mostly by small farmers. 
Most of the increase in forest land is former 
agricultural and pasture lands which have 
been allowed to revert to forests. Much of 
it is the poorer land which is no longer 
needed for crops because of increased farm 
productivity and mechanization. 

There is a gradual conversion of forest 
types from pine to hardwoods. This is due 
to a natural succession which takes place 
in nature. However, it is aggravated in 
most cases by man’s interference. The 
hardwoods increased 18 percent in area and 
39 percent in sawtimber volume, while the 
yellow pines dropped 12 percent in area and 
15 percent in sawtimber volume, in the 18 
years between surveys. The creaming of 
timber stands, for the better pine and more 
valuable hardwoods, has resulted in many 
acres left supporting nothing but slow grow- 
ing, inferior trees. Adequate research is 
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needed to develop utilization of these poorer 
trees and proper management of all timber 
stands in the Piedmont section. 

North Carolina's forests represent 4 per- 
cent of the Nation’s commercial forest area- 
However, this State supplies 5 percent of the 
national cut annually, and produces 6 per- 
cent of the annual growth. The State 
ranks first nationally in the production of 
hardwood saw logs and fifth in the produc- 
tion of forest products as a whole. If North 
Carolina is to continue this disproportionate- 
ly large contribution to the national forest 
economy, it is important that forest research 
efforts be intensified immediately. 

Major research emphasis to date in the 
Piedmont has been on pine management. 
Knowledge concerning the hardwoods 18 
sadly lacking. In addition to strengthening 
existing projects dealing with hardwood- 
forest management and utilization, many 
additional studies must be added and com- 
pleted before forest managers can make 
every acre of forest land produce to full 
capacity. Knowledge concerning yields of 
managed hardwood stands on different sites, 
effects of fertilization, tree improvement and 
genetics, nursery management and tree 
planting, timber-stand improvement tech- 
niques, marketing, logging equipment and 
costs, grades and grade yields, and er 
are examples of practical information 
needed on hardwoods. Many other basic 
problems also remain unanswered. 

Very modest beginnings have been made 
on hardwood forestry research at Statesville 
and Bent Creek, N. C. The unique coopera- 
tive project at Statesville is sponsored by the 
Furniture, Plywood, and Veneer Council of 
the North Carolina Forestry Association, the 
Duke Power Co., and the United States Forest 
Service. Members of the council at present 
contribute approximately $15,000 annually to 
the project, which matches the Federal par- 
ticipation—thus doubling the effectiveness of 
each Federal dollar. The Duke Power Co. 
furnishes the land and most of the non= 
technical labor. This cooperative support 
is indication of local interest in the project. 

To initiate new hardwoods, forestry re- 
search, as well as strengthen existing projects, 
a sum of $70,000 is requested to finance the 
work in North Carolina. 

The production of hardwood forest prod- 
ucts is important to the economy of this sec- 
tion. Everyone—farmer, factory worker, 
storekeeper—will benefit from hardwood 
forestry research, 


Book by J. Edgar Hoover Entitled 
Masters of Deceit” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1958, I invited the attention of 
the Senate to a new book entitled Mas- 
ters of Deceit,” by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. I now ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp an editorial entitled “Masters of 
Deceit,” appearing in the March 12, 1958, 
issue of the Manchester (N, H.) Union 
Leader. 

This editorial predicts that there will 
be a determined effort on the part of 
certain leftwing elements to discredit 
the importance of this book. The Ameri- 


Í 
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can people will not be deceived by this will make Masters of Deceit, by J. Edgar to a peace church, and he learned of the 


attempt to discredit the author, or the 
factual message in Mr. Hoover's book. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Masters or DECEIT 


A new book by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover (Masters of Deceit: The Story of 
unism in America and How To Fight 
It. New York, Henry Holt Co., 65) is 
must reading for every American who wants 
to know the extent of the Communist con- 
Spiracy in this country. Here is the real 
truth about what the Communists have done 
and are doing from a man who know more 
about it than anyone else. 

Insist that the library in your town buy 
this book. Be sure that the booksellers in 
Jour town have it in stock. We suggest this 

because we predict that the greatest cam- 
Paign in history by the leftwingers will be 
Conducted in the bookselling business. 

Let us consider for instance, the review in 
the New York Times last Sunday. Says the 
reviewer, in referring to the fact that J. 
Edgar Hoover thinks the Communists in the 
United States constitute a clear and present 
danger to us today: 

“It is a view that not all of his 170 million 
anti-Communist fellow Americans will read- 
ily accept.” 

A little later on the reviewer says: “There 

at times a naive and at times a slightly 
Gated quality to the contents of Mr. 

er's book. It is dated because Ameri- 
can communism itself is dated, with no 
longer any strength or influence, with no 
front organizations of any power, with no 
toehold in government, in labor, in the 
Press, in any significant area of American 
life. If you accept his (J. Edgar Hoover's) 
thesis that the American Communist Party 
today ‘a powerful monster endangering us 
all, then his book will doubtless give you 
Some sleepless nights.” i 
The reviewer then goes on to assert that 


: the Communist Party in this country has 


dwindled from an all-time high of 80,000 in 
the early forties to less than 8.000. 

Then concludes the reviewer: “You may 
Well wonder how justified his (J. Edgar 

ver’s) alarm really is.” 

The reviewer goes on to say: “Most of us 
feel quite certain that the handful of Com- 
Munists still existing in our country offers 
little genuine menace to American democ- 
racy, It is quite possible that the high crime 
Tate, juvenile delinquency, bad health and 

ousing conditions, infringement or denial 
Of civil rights may be more of an internal 
menace to our institutions and our security 
than the Communist Party of the United 


States and its little group of American 


camp followers.” 
Finally the reviewer says: * * at this 
luncture in world history it seems more likely 
that the fundamental democratic struggle 
against communism and what it stands for 
Will be fought—let us hope in cold compe- 
tition rather than hot war—on the plains 
or India, in the sands of the Middle East, 
der the African sun, rather than in a 
conspiratorial cellar in a back alley of some 
erican city." l 
Nowhere does the writer of this review 
Stve any account of his own qualifications 
or ground which would make him a 
8 authority on communism than the 
uan of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
* This review is music to the ears of mem- 
ers of the Communist Party who at the 
ene nt are trying to minimize their exist- 
4 de in this country. Only someone who 
fant not know the Communists at all would 
for such an obvious trick. 
tp AMericans who want to really know what 
going on in the Communist conspiracy 


Hoover, a subject of real study and fascinat- 
ing reading. 


A Formula for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoxrp the text of 
a sermon entitled “A Formula for Sur- 
vival,” which was delivered by Dr. Roy 
A. Burkhart on January 12, 1958. 


Dr. Burkhart is the pastor of one of 
the largest churches in the country, the 
First Community Church, of which I 
happen to be a member, in Columbus, 
Ohio, my home city. 

Dr. Burkhart is one of the great 
preachers of the Nation. The member- 
ship in his church is more than 6,000 and 
represents some 33 different denomina- 
tions of the Protestant faith. 


This is a challenging sermon, which 
I think would provoke constructive 
thinking on the part of our colleagues. 


There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

i A FORMULA FOR SURVIVAL 

(Sermon by Dr, Roy A. Burkhart) 

We are all aware that when the angels 
announced the birth of Jesus to the shep- 
herds, and chanted those amazing words to 
eternal music of “peace upon earth among 
men of good will,” it was never meant to be 
a slogan; it was in the deepest sense meant to 
be a formula for the peace of the world. To- 
day we know that it is a formula for sur- 
vival, ` 

z 

To begin, there are a few key thoughts 
which are a preface to our morning’s thought. 

The first is this: I am sure that if the free 
nations really want to avoid war, we can move 
toward And by peace“ I mean to 
negotiate, not to fight; to live by law and not 
by shooting; to work things out by confer- 
ence, not by combat, We have the resources, 
we have the power, we have the ingenuity to 
build on the one hand a military force that 
will check the paranoids of the world, but on 
the other hand, tn a more fundamental and 
basic sense, to lay the foundation for peace. 
I was never more clear and more sure about 
anything than this, 

If we really want peace, if we are willing 
to pay the price for it, if we are willing to 
proceed step by step, and not by spurts, we 
can lead the world away from war toward 
peace. What else will be of value if we do 
not do this? 

I have a deep feeling that this is the 
primary and all-out dominant purpose of our 
President, that nothing eles in his mind ts 
second to this. I have come to this feeling 
as I have read what he has said. It has been 
confirmed to me by such key men as our own 
Senator Bricker. And for this we need to be 
eternally grateful. 

Moreover, the President is aware that 
there must be spiritual power back of the 

movement, While our President has 
given his life to the military and sees realis- 
tically how important it is in a world like 
ours, yet he grew up in a family who belongs 


power of a simple faith by which men live. 

I believe that from many standpoints we 
are farther from war then we were even 2 
months ago. The situation is perilous but 
there is reason to have hope. 

The second thing is that I have a feeling 
sometimes (though your attendance this 
morning in larger numbers than average in- 
dicates that you are interested in this topic 
and in this issue) that there is sort of an 
euphoria that protects us from facing reality. 

This is often true of people who suffer with 
cancer of the body. Despite their growing 
weakness, despite the pam and agony of the 
body, they have no other thought but that 
they are going to get well. The euphoria 
protects them from facing the reality of the 
facts. 

In the realm of realizing the facts about 
the serious threat of the present situation to 
civilization, for us to be unaware of the real- 
ities present could be fatal to the future of 
the children yet unborn and to everything 
we hold dear. 

The dynamic surge of a scientific civiliza- 
tion promises to relieve man of the handicaps 
of ignorance and poverty and disease. We 
seem to be moving, with increasing speed, 
toward a worldwide golden age. But never 
before has there been the combination of so 
intense a display of hostility, coupled with 
organization for antagonism on such a large 
scale, implemented by such powerful instru- 
ments of destruction. Men appear to be un- 
able to negotiate this crisis. Our danger is 
progressing. We move with unprecedented 
speed toward disaster of unprecedented pro- 
portion, The paradox of human contradic- 
tion has reached an all-time high. With 
well nigh universal desire to live, men seem to 
be making the most elaborate preparations 
to die. 

A third thing I want to say is this: We are 
spending fabulous amounts to prepare for 
war, and of this I have no complaint so long 
as we avoid needless waste. But I have seri- 
ous complaint of the fact that we spend very 
little for peace. And this is disturbing. War 
is costly in blood and in money, but peace 
also will be costly. We know the road to 
war and world destruction; we are not clear 
about the road to peace. We have organized 
our resources for war; we have not organized 
our knowledge and wisdont for peace. This 
should startle us. 

A fourth thought is the complexity of the 
problem. I have been humbled and over- 
whelmed by it. I have spent hours and days 
thinking about this sermon, and reading all 
that I could, and talking to all the people I 
could, Yesterday I consulted with one of 
our national leaders. 

The problem is very complex, and the most 
we could do here is just to get ready to think 
about it and resolve in our hearts that we are 
going to study about it and do what we can, 
each of us in his or her place. I have often 
said that you can get people to die for their 
country, and this is noble and great and let 
us bow with gratitude in memory of those 
who have done it—but it is still more sig- 
nificant to live for it. And this is the hour 
when people must live for it. 

There is one more thought in our preface. 
I think we need to ask ourselves the question, 
What is the difference between the behavior 
and the attitude and the talk and the feel- 
ings and the conviction of people of a Chris- 
tian nation from those of the people of an 
atheistic Communist nation? In the eyes 
of the people of the world, as they look at us 
and watch our behavior and see our devo- 
tions, how do we compare? This is a very 
real question for us to face. 

A final thought is that for some reason or 
other we take little spurts here and there, 
but do not have a consistent devotion; 
whereas the Communists are consistently and 
persistently at the job of winning dominion 
over the world. It is hard for us to realize. 
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* 
this and to understand how they work at it. 
Is it really that for some strange reason the 
people of Russia, as formerly the people of 
Germany, have a diabolical adherence to 
authority? 

So much for the preface to our morning’s 
consideration. 

r 

What are some of the specific steps we can 
take? What are some of the practical down- 
to-earth steps that would help us move from 
where we are in the direction of building the 
road to peace? 


Well, certainly one thing is this: To realize 


the danger of atomic fallout. I have here 
with me a statement by Albert Schweitzer. 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, persuaded Mr. Schweitzer to give 
what he called a declaration of conscience 
when he accepted the Nobel Peace Prize. Dr. 
Schweitzer and the experts have this feeling: 
That for the next 30 or 40 years life is in 
peril from the explosions already made. The 
attack is on the blood, the bone marrow, the 
reproduction system, and if we ever got into 
an atomic war, that in itself would be un- 
speakable, 

Dr. Schweitzer says that we are committing 
a folly in thoughtlessness. We must muster 
the insight, the seriousness, and the courage 
to leave folly and face reality. And he con- 
cludes by saying that it will never be done 
unless there can build up a dynamite public 
opinion, from the littlest person, around the 
world until the leaders listen. 

This is the first step, it seems to me, in our 
thinking. And we need to become informed 
and face the facts. Not that we go into 
panic but that we act and express our will 
and our conviction and our feeling. 

A second step is this: to make sure that 
our Nation, no matter what else it does, 
makes a strong and positive front for peace 
for the ears and the eyes of the nations of 
the earth. There have been times when this 
has not been so. The thing that is disturb- 
ing is that you read very little about peace. 
The only magazine I have seen that has come 
out with any kind of a positive program for 
peace, really, was the last issue of Look, 
where there is an article from Walter Lipp- 
mann, Why We Must Learn To Live With 
Russia; one from Paul Hoffman, A Crash Pro- 
gram for Peace, and one by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Open Letter to Eisenhower and 
Khrushehev. 

I do not know what you will think of their 
articles, I do not agree with all they say, 
but I am glad that this magazine published 
three positive statements about how we can 
move toward And a thing that I can- 
not understand is that, as I read sermon top- 
ics and read sermons, I have not in the last 
year found a sermon by any American 
preacher on peace. I don't understand this. 

It was pointed out in a couple's circle last 
night that increasingly movies about war are 
being shown, and there is a whole psychology 
toward war t seems to be growing. What 
a relief it was to see the picture Sayonara, 
which is a simple and beautiful love story. 
I would like every young person in this 
church to see it, for it has a rich and precious 
message. 
But the fact is that so much of our talk 
is big. I was grateful for the emphasis of 
the President's state of the Union message 
where there were a number of positive stands 
for peace. We talk so much about war, we 
are always sounding off about our might. 
But we cannot scare the Communist leaders. 
We have evidence of this. 

We need to realize that as little as one 
can learn by being lazy, lose weight by over- 
eating, stay sober by . be happy by 
suffering, say the truth by lying, or staying 
alive by committing suicide—in a word, 
achieve an end by doing the opposite—as 
little can one bring about peace by thinking 
and arming and working for war. 


< ples from their iron controls. 
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If we want peace, and there is no sane 
person who does not, then we must work and 
plan for peace. We must break the vicious 
cycle into which the necessity of the present 
situation has forced us, and attempt to 
break out of it by changing the situation and 
the climate of the world from one of war to 
one of peace. We must stop playing the 
game of our enemies and stop letting our- 
selves be dragged down to their level morally, 
physically, and politically. We are forced 
to play a role which is forelgn to us, by tra- 
dition and temperament. 

Instead of playing the game of power poli- 
ties, of total diplomacy, we should lift inter- 
national discussion to the level of morality; 
instead of letting our living standard be 
dragged down to the level of the underde- 
veloped nations and letting our resources be 
sapped in futile pursuit of physical force, we 
should build the world up to our standard; 


instead of forcing our political life into the. 


totalitarian straitjacket of government con- 
trol, we should liberate the totalitarian poo- 
We should 
take the offensive for a new life of peace, 
worthy of and suitable to the American way 
of life. And I was glad that the President 
at certain points looked in this direction in 
his recent message. 

We know that the alternative is either 
suicide or abundant life. There is no 
middle course. Thus peace, which in the 
Gospel is nothing but a promise and a 
glorious suggestion from on high chanted 
by the angels at the birth of Jesus, is today 
a pragmatic necessity. 

And the coming of Jesus which was to 
make us live, and live abundantly, must be 
vindicated or the world will perish. Nations 
today are blind monsters, standing opposed 
to each other, as the apostle saw them, in 
mortal fear and murderous intention. We 
must convert them into fearless, creative, 


humble, and fully living human beings. 


Isometimes wonder if the task is not more 
possible than we think—as has already been 
pointed out. I will admit that it is com- 
plicated, and I have no intention of telling 
you that we can settle it here this morning. 
But if we can do nothing more than just 
make a beginning, we have all the conditions 
of success. By providence, the role of mak- 
ing the world live is givén to us in America. 
All we have to do is to translate the great 
heart of America into dynamic action. 

I feel very strongly that our Government 
should establish a Department of Peace and 
that in the President's Cabinet there should 
be a Secretary of Peace. Whereas the Secre- 
tary of State has to deal with governments, 
no matter what their moral foundations, 
there is no agency of the Government set up 
to deal with peoples and to appeal to peoples, 
This would be a Federal department not 
hamstrung by the necessity of playing power 
politics or being diplomatic, but an agency 
concerned exclusively with the weal and woe 
of men and women all over the world. This 
agency would have one moral standard. It 
would regard as good everything which helps 
and furthers the development of individuals, 
and as evil everything that hinders and ob- 
structs individual growth. It would be 
speaking the language not of diplomacy but 
of morality, It would realize and fulfill the 
moral destiny of this Nation. Its various 
functions would flow out from the fact of 
the supremacy of the human individual and 
the needs and opportunities for develop- 
ment. It would be the catalyst of coopera - 
tion among men. 

The Secretary of Peace would be interested 
not in material things, such as oll and ore, 
but would be concerned about the people. 
Therefore, our policy toward other peoples, 
say the Arabs, would not be to regard Arabs 
as appendages to oil wells and as pawns in 
a strategic game with the Soviet Union. 

The Secretary of Peace would be interested 
exclusively in the personal welfare of the 
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people of these regions. He could have the 
power to help improve their standard of 
living, their education and health, He would 
be in charge of all foreign aid. He would 
foster commerce, agriculture, Industry, com- 
munication, and the arts of these people. 
He would put the strength of this country 
behind the social and economic and cultural 
programs of the United Nations, just as the 
Secretary of Defense puts the strength of 
the United States behind the United Na- 
tions military efforts. In a word, the Secre- 
tary of Peace would extend all the functions 
of a native government for the welfare of its 
own people in foreign lands, 

More specifically, his functions would be: 

1. To work on the basis of morality, not 
diplomacy, 

2, To deal with peoples, not nations. 

3. To work with the Commissioners on 
Education for education in peace and world 
understanding in our schools. : 

4. To collaborate with Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish leaders in united efforts for 


peace. 

5. To work with the United Nations in 
developing commissions on world develop- 
ment for South America, the Middle East, 
Africa and the Far East. : 

6. To be in charge of all economic aid. 

7. To collaborate with all volunteer 
agencies working for world uplift. 

8. To collaborate with the press to keep 
the peace psychology going. 

9. To be in charge of all interchange of 
students and festivals in this country on 
agriculture, music, architecture, etc., for the 
interpenetration of culture. 

A third step would be that with all our 
souls, with all our energy, we go out to win 
the souls of the people of the world, espe- 
cially in the uncommitted countries. 

I have here a speech given by the Ambassa- 
dor from Ceylon which he calls Next Steps 
Toward World Peace. He is talking to Ameri- 
ca, and the message is sane, it is real, it is not 
impulsive, it is logical, it is warm. And the 
thing in it that touched me so deeply 18 
this, that it says that while Russia is moving 
toward war and preparing for it, yet basically 
she has another very effective program to 
win the souls of the peoples of the world. 
No longer is she satisfied to win their minds; 
now she is out to win their souls. She has 
already won more than six hundred million 
without firing a shot and she is out to win 
m 


ore. 

For instance, she has now 300,000 Russian 
young people in the nations of the world 
and she has almost an equal number of 
young peple from other Nations, for various 
reasons, in Russia for peace festivals, for 
music festivals, writers’ festivals, economic 
festivals. And her budget for it is outlined 
in pamphlets. While she was 300,000, we 
have 70,000. While she spends a fabulous 
aoe we spend a good amount but much 

ess. 

All over these uncommitted nations Rus- 
sia has pamphlets about what she is doing, 
about her answer to the desperate need of 
people of the world that can be bought for 
a few pennies. But when the Russian young 
people go to these nations there is no way by 
which they can get the truth about us. They 
will never get it in Russia, and they will not 
get it there because there is no way to get it. 

Think what it would mean it we could 
have, say, six basic pamphlets that describe 
America and her philosophy, her spirit, her 
way of life, her concept of the family—some~- 
thing of the American church, something of 
the meaning of faith in life, something of 
the goods, and services that are possible 
when men bring their resources to create 
these goods and services—and have them in 
the bookstores of these nations of the earth 
where the Russian young people could buy 
them for a few pennies. This would begin 
to make an imprint of a deep and tremen- 
dous nature, and this is basic. 
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We need to be sure that when Americans 
BO abroad they are good public relations 
People for the free world. 

We need to establish a better relationship 
With the foreign students in our country. 
One of our men had breakfast with me the 
Other morning and he had upon his heart 
a young man who Is in the Social Adminis- 
tration Department of the University. To 
Stay here he needs $60 a month, and this 
Man of our church is now mobilizing the 
3 to make it possible for him to 

y. 

In December, a man from Turkey, who is 
& Mohammedan but does not believe in it, 
told me that he came here hoping that he 
could find the Christian way of life. He 
did not want to go back feeling that Amer- 
ica was a fraud. So I called one of our fam- 
ilies who entertained him in their home. 
He wrote me later that he could go back 
to Turkey knowing that the heart of Amer- 
ica, “which I had heard of is true, though 
T almost missed It. 

We need to be more sensitive to these 
Students for we are missing a golden oppor- 
tunity. 

So there is a dynamic program here that 
We need to follow, each one, beginning with 
himself, to help win the souls of the peoples 
Of the world. 

There is still another suggestion: That 
While we are preparing for defense it seems 
to me that the goal would be to move toward 
&n international police force within the 
U. N., and then to develop more teeth in 
the U. N. We have been unsold on the 
U. N., but it is the best instrument yet de- 

And if within the U. N. we could 
Organize a world development organization, 
Maybe a South American commission, an 
African commission, a Middle East commis- 
sion, an Eastern commission, funds could 
8° into the development organization from 
all the nations of the free world. We could 
Actually lift the level of the whole world. 
It could be done not in terms of nationalism; 
it could be done in terms of all the nations 
Working together. The potential of it is 
tremendous. This is outlined clearly by 
James Warburg in his booklet, “An Agenda 
for Action.” You may not agree with all 
he Says, but there is a basic program. 

we are preparing a way of defense 
for ourselves against irresponsible people, we 
need to move basically not only to win their 
souls but to convince the peoples of the 
World that the free world is right, that here 
are not false prophets, false promises—here 
are the resources by which men and women 
Can find the things they need and deserve 
tor themselves and their loved ones. 

There is still another thing we can do 
and that is to see to it that we reconsider 

whole program of education and spiritual 
. If you read the New Yorker, you 
Tead an editorial of the findings of the Army 
about the men who became collaborators of 
the Red Chinese, and the thing that was so 
disturbing was that the death rate was the 
est of any experience, and yet it was not 
fault of the Communists; it was the fault 
the men who lacked discipline, who 
thought of themselves. The strong would 
take food from the weak, and the strong 
Would refuse to carry the sick on stretchers, 
The fundamental conclusion was that these 
boys had grown up in a culture of plenty, 
discipline, basic conviction, basic 
Character to meet the test. 

This is not my experience of American 
Young people, but here is the record, and if 
ever there was a time for us really to make 
Sure that we have a program in the home, 
in the church, in the school, in the univer- 
Sity, that leads to the total education of the 
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total person, it is in this hour. As I talked 
to this national leader he spiked this as the 
basic emphasis that needs to be made. 

I am sure there is another thing we can 
do, and that is that we can begin to talk 
about peace. Last week I talked with the 
Men's Breakfast Club, the College Group, the 
Supper Club, and with a Couple’s Circle. 
We had a wonderful discussion about how 
we can go about winning the peace of the 
world. We just got a start with these dis- 
cussions, but we can begin to talk about this 
and think about it and read about it. 

Yes; the formula of survival for peace on 
earth among men of good will is available, 
but it must start in your heart and in mind. 
As we talk and read and act we begin to 
build a world opinion for peace. 

There is a final thing we can do. We can 
pray for peace. I do not mean just words. 
I mean really pray. Because, my beloved, if 
we really pray we will do, and we had better 
do, for our sakes and for all the children 
born and yet unborn, 


Colorful Logger Language—Western 
Woods Fall of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker the vo- 
cabulary of the logger is colorful and 
interesting. I would like to share with 
my colleagues this sampling which ap- 
peared in a news story in Labor’s Daily 
for March 4, 1958: 

Portuanp, Oreg.—When a boomer's cat de- 
velops a bellyache, it’s time to call the doctor. 

Translated from logger’s terms to lay- 
man’s language, this means that when the 
crawler-type tractor being driven by a mi- 
gratory worker develops transmission trou- 
ble, a tractor mechanic is needed. 

This is but a slender sampling of the col- 
orful terms used by the men who harvest 
America’s forests. Through the years, they 
have created a language all their own. 

Through logging camp experience and 
long conversations with members of the 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers and the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, one can 
learn some of the more colorful terms used 
in the woods. 

Take, for example, alibi day. This Is pay 
day in the camps, when many loggers de- 
velop toothaches which require trips to 
town. Having returned to camp, there are 
likely to be lots of bunkhouse fables—col- 
orful narratives of adventures during the 
last trip to town. (This term was far more 
used in the past than it has currency today; 
few loggers live in camp bunkhouses). 

LOGGING TERMS USED 

The men who work in the woods have 
their own terms for those in the same busi- 
ness: 

The brains—company president, or other 
high official. (The term is not always voiced 
with the utmost in respect). 

Bucker—the man who saws felled trees 
into log lengths. According to the fallers, 
a bucker is a madeover faller—one hit on 
the head by falling branches. 
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Bull of the woods— the logging superin- 
tendent. (He, too, is not always popular). 

Bumper—the man who trims knots, the 
knot bumper. He trims knots left on logs 
at landings and also unhooks chokers. 
Chokers are steel neckties, wire rope loops 
which grip logs for pulling. They are often 
up to 1% Inches in diameter, 15 to 35 feet 
long with a knob at both ends and-a sliding 
hook for either knob, 

Donkey puncher—the engineer. 

Faller—the man who cuts down trees. Fir 
region buckers, such as those in Oregon, say 
that fallers are buckers who were hit hard 
in the head. 

Fernhopper—a west coast forester. A 

The men of the woods have a special lingo 
that confuses strangers. Let's suppose that 
a camp inspector hits the pike. It might 
have been brought about the miserliness of 
a hardtack outfit. 

Lost? Well, loggers will tell you that a 
camp inspector is just the opposite of a home 
guard, who is a steady employee. So—if the 
short-stake logger, or camp inspector, hits 
the pike, he heads for town. Possibly be- 
cause the outfit he works for feeds poor 
chow. 

Some of the better known logging terms 
are these: 

Arch, the heavy, track-mounted steel sulky 
in which logs are towed over the ground to 
the loading areas, one end lifted off the 
ground. 

Birling—log rolling. 

CAT-SKINNER ; 
„ operator of crawler trac- 
rs. 

Donkey—the engine, upright boiler and 
several drums mounted on a heavy sled, all 
of which are used for a logging power plant. 
Formerly steam powered, they are usually 
supplanted by gasoline and diesel units to- 
day. 
Duff—the humus and partly decayed or- 
ganic matter left on forest floors by nature. 

Crummy—the caboose of a log train, or a 
crew car of truck logging outfits. 

Gyppo—a contract logger or small operator, 

There are many versions going about as 
to how the word gyppo originated. 

One, to some veteran loggers, 
is that during World War I, when log skid- 
ding was frequently contracted out to small 
operators who had a team of horses, such 
operators moved about a lot and got to be 
known as gypsies. 

In pine country, these small operators were 
also known as packsackers. With the years, 
gypsy may have developed into gyppo. The 
term, however, may have originally meant 
that these operators were haywiring outfits, 
or those who got by, by gypping. 

Gyppo as used today is widely accepted 
and universally accredited as the term for 
a small operator, generally one who gets the 
gleanings of the harvest, and does not denote 
that a gyppo is a gyp artist. 


A Bill To Amend the Civil Service Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill, H. R. 11380 to 
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amend the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
As a member of the Retirement Subcom- 
mittee of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee I attended exhaustive 
hearings on H. R. 607, which has since 
been reported out by the full committee. 
These hearings produced evidence that 
many annuities granted prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, the effective date of the last 
major revision of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, are woefully inadequate. 
At the same time, it became evident that 
most of these annuities are now larger 
than those of present employees retiring 
from the same position with the same 
service. 

While it appears that the increases in 
annuities provided in H. R. 607 are justi- 
fied on the basis of need, it is certain 
that some increase in the annuities of 
those retired and retiring after October 
1, 1956, must also be provided so that 
they may become and remain equal. 
Accordingly my bill incorporates the pro- 
visions of H. R. 607 as reported for those 
who have retired prior to October 1, 1956, 
and provides for an adjustment for 
those who have retired or will retire 
after that date up to 3% percent of their 
average salary. 

During the hearings on H. R. 607 testi- 
mony was introduced indicating that 
since 1948, generally speaking, increases 
in benefits to annuitants have been 
greater percentagewise than increases 
given in salaries to Federal employees. 
Taking cognizance of these facts and to 
avoid future inequities I have provided 
that any increases in annuities in the 
future shall be granted on the same basis 
as general salary increases and any fur- 
ther upward revision of the annuity com- 
putation formula. 

This bill also provides annuities for 
the widows and widowers of retirees and 
employees who died before February 29, 
1948, on a basis comparable to that which 
widows and widowers after that date now 
receive, and an option permitting cer- 
tain employees retired before October 
1, 1956, to elect their annuities under 
Public Law 854, 84th Congress. Both 
of these provisions are now contained in 
H. R. 607 except for slight modifications 
intended to bring them up to date and 
into conformity with present law. 

My bill requires the Civil Service Com- 
mission to request by appropriation the 
funding of annuity increases. Provi- 
sion is also made for effective dates of 
annuities and increases. Increases 
would be payable on the first day of the 
third month after enactment. Annui- 
ties for pre-February 29, 1948, widows 
and widowers would begin the first day 
of the month in which the benefit is ap- 
plied for, but not before the first day 
of the second month following enact- 
ment. 

As an example of the existing inequi- 
ties and the manner in which my bill 
attempts to correct them, I attach a com- 
parative analysis of retirement benefits 
for a GS-4, 5, and 6, which covers the 
salary scales of a majority of Govern- 
ment employees: 
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Lessons To Be Learned From the Tragic 
Story of Czechoslovakia’s Subversion 
ı by the Communists, While They Were 
Pretending, Just as They Do Every- 
where Today, To Be Working for Good 
Relations, the Well-Being of Workers 


and Farmers, and for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in October 
of 1947, a joint committee of the House 
and Senate visited Czechoslovakia while 
Studying conditions in Europe prepara- 
tory to launching the Marshall plan and 
Our United States information program. 
One night while in Prague, our distin- 
guished Ambassador there, Hon. Law- 
rence Steinhardt, invited to dinner with 
Us the coalition cabinet of Czechoslo- 
vākia, headed by the Communist, Klem- 
ent Gottwald. Vice Prime Minister was 
Dr. Peter Zenkl, as head of the largest 
democratic party. Dr. Zenkl had been 
Mayor of Prague before and after the 
War, and was Hitler’s prisoner for 6 years 

Buchenwald during it. He had 
Started fighting communism in 1921, 
decades before most of the world was 
Aware of its true nature and its dan- 
gers. He has been called “champion 
anti-Communist” by patriotic Czechs, 
and enemy No. 1 by the Communists. He 

ows what happens to a free and dem- 
Ocratic country when Communists by 
one means or another get into its gov- 
ernment. 

On that night in Prague, we asked 
Why Czechoslovakia, which had first wel- 
Comed the offer of Marshall plan aid, 
reversed itself after Stalin had called 
its Communist leaders to Moscow. Gott- 
Wald merely smoked his pipe, but Cle- 
mentis, the wiley Communist foreign 
Minister, insisted that no pressure had 

Put upon them by the Soviets—on 

or any other issue. No cabinet 

Member disputed him. But as the meet- 

broke up, one member passed close 

by me and said softly in my ear, “You 

must help us against the Russians.” It 
Was Peter Zenkl. 

For this 10th anniversary of the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, Dr. 
Zenkl, still tirelessly crusading against 
the same ruthless enemy which many 
Well-intentioned Americans are urging 
Us to sup with, as did some Czechs more 
than a decade ago, has written the full 
Story of the betrayal of his country from 
Within, engineered from without. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 

historic document with its terrible 


Warning to all free peoples, including 
America: 
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A HISTORY or THE COMMUNIST Coup D'ETAT IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(By Peter Zenkl) 


(Published In Ceske Slovo, the newspaper of 
the Czechoslovak exiles, Munich, February 
1958) 


WORLD EVENTS, 1943-45, SET THE STAGE IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


_ Czechosloyakia is the classic example of a 
country which, by being assigned to the “So- 
viet sphere of influence,” became fully ex- 
posed to the direct impact of Soviet power. 
This exposure, however, was a transitory 
state, finally resulting in the country's com- 
plete subjugation by the Soviet Union. 

The history of this development in the 
Czechoslovak case goes back to 1943. During 
those dark days, the western allies, engaged 
in a life-or-death struggle with Hitler and 
Japan, were not altogether certain as to the 
outcome of this enormous conflict; it was at 
this stage that they negotiated with the So- 
viet Union at the conference In Teheran. 
Two considerations should be remembered 
when we discuss this conference. First, the 
United States, England, France, and their 
allies were confronted with the possibility 
that the two dictators—Hitler and Stalin— 
might seize the first favorable opportunity 
for a mutual understanding, thus splitting 
the anti-Hitler coalition by a separate peace. 
Second, policies promoting close cooperation 
with the Soviet Union in order to achieve a 
swift victory over Hitler became paramount, 
casting a shadow over considerations. of the 
future status of Europe and, in particular, of 
the status of east central Europe vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. Small states like Czecho- 
slovakia did not participate in the Teheran 
Conference. 

Dr, Eduard Benes and his government-in- 
exile in London understood very well that 
this situation was not favorable to the small 
states of east central Europe. Both Dr. 
Benes and his colleagues were fully aware 
that the policies which had brought about 
this situation were unfavorable to them. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs of that time, 
Jan Masaryk, gave expression to this ap- 
prehension early in 1944 at a meeting of the 
state council in London held shortly after 
the Teheran Conference; Masaryk then de- 
clared, “Boys, the situation does not look 
good for us. We are not on General Eisen- 
hower’s map.“ He would hardly have ven- 
tured such a statement without reliable in- 
formation, 

The general trend of developments was 
further emphasized by another inter-allied 
conference, which was held in February 1945, 
at Yalta. The. declaration on liberated 
Europe drafted at this conference, reveals 
that the western allies then still trusted the 
Soviet Union. By this time, however, the 
members of the Czechoslovak government-in- 
exile in London knew from their own experi- 
ence that the Soviet Government did not in- 
tend to honor the pledges and declarations 
which it had made so freely and that it did 
not feel bound by international law. Events 
which took place in Czechoslovakia during 
1944 had already indicated the pattern of 
the coming years. 

On May 8. 1944, an agreement between 
the Czechoslovak and Soviet Governments 
was signed, regulating the relationship be- 
tween the Czechoslovak state authority, to 
be established on the liberated territories of 
Czechoslovakia, and the liberating Soviet 
high command, whose armies were about to 
enter Czechoslovak territory. According to 
this agreement, all Aiberated territories, as 
soon as they were out of the limits of mili- 
tary operations, were to be passed over to 
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a special administrative delogation sent over 
by the Czechoslovak Government in London 
to restore the state administration and the 
application of Czechoslovak laws. Another 
task of this delegation was to maintain con- 
tact with the Soviet military command con< 
trolling other districts of the country in 
which military operations were still in 
progress, 5 

It was on the basis of this agreement 
that a government delegation headed by 
Frantisek Nemec, a Minister in the London 
government, attempted to establish Czecho- 
slovak administration over the easternmost 
province of the country—Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia in August and September 1944, 
These attempts, however, were frustrated by 
General Mekhlis of the Soviet MVD, who 
prevented Mr. Nemec and his associates from 
contacting the local organs of self-govern< 
ment, which had sprung into existence in 
the wake of the disappearing Nazi power, 
and thus kept the delegation from establish- 
ing any administration in the liberated 
province. While Mr. Nemec and his group 
were kept in complete isolation, General 
Mekhlis organized “spontaneous demonstra~ 
tions of the will of the people” demanding 
incorporation of this part of Czechoslovakia 
into the Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Nemec did not have a 
direct line of communication to Benes, and 
all his dispatches, which had to pass through 
Moscow, were either censored or otherwise 
withheld from Benes by the quisling, Zdenek 
Flerlinger, then Czechoslovak Ambassador to 
Moscow. In this way, the Soviet Union 
seized Subcarpathian Ruthenia and incor- 
porated it into the Ukrainian Soviet Repub- 
lic. When President Benes was returning to 
Czechoslovakia via Moscow in March 1945, he 
was compelled to recognize this annexation 
as a falt accompli. 

The incorporation was made final by a 
number of steps which Soviets forced upon 
Dr. Benes and his government through the 
pressure of Soviet armed forces stationed 
in Czechoslovakia until the late autumn of 
1945. Thus, a treaty was concluded by the 
two governments on June 29, 1945, by which 
Czechoslovakia agreed to cede Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia to the Soviet Union. 

These events and the fact that Subcar- 
pathian Ruthenia had been annexed de facto 
in the fall of 1944 were well known to the 
responsible leaders of the democratic West 
by February 1945; yet no steps were taken 
at the Yalta Conference to rectify the mat- 
ter. / 
Developments thus far throw a light upon 
the general atmosphere prevailing in March 
1945, when Dr. Benes accepted an invitation 
of the Soviet Government to return to the 
liberated territory of Czechoslovakia via 
Moscow. Upon arriving in Moscow, he en- 
countered a united front of the Kremlin's 
governmental machinery and the Czechoslo- 
vak Communists who were led by Klement 
Gottwald. Already during the war, this 
united front had made plans for the organ- 
ization and composition of the first Czecho- 
slovak Government, which was to be in- 
stalled in the liberated country, and had 
drafted this Government's political pro- 
gram. The efforts of Dr. Benes and his as- 
sociates to change some of the provisions 
of this program in .order to bring it more 
in line with the democratic tradition of 
Czechoslovakia and with the social compo- 
sition and desires of its population were 
in vain. The Soviet Government and the 
Czechoslovak Communists were adamant. 

There was little that Dr. Benes and his 
colleagues could do in this matter, and their 


‘choice of immediate action was limited; 
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either they could abandon their country to 
its fate and return to London, hoping that 
this demonstration would alarm the con- 
science of the world, or they could tem- 
porarily give in, hoping that upon termina- 
tion of the war in Europe and Asia the 
Western powers would develop a more force- 
ful policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, which 
development together with powerful demo- 
cratic forces within the country, would make 
it possible to rectify the Soviet dictate. The 
country could then be set on the course of 
true democracy in agreement with the freely 
expressed will of the people. In view of 
the West's close cooperation with the Soviet 
Union the first choice would undoubtedly 
haye been looked upon with much dis- 
pleasure by the Western powers. As for the 
Czechoslovak people, a return by Dr. Benes 
to London would have appeared not only 
as confusing, but outright treachery to them. 
Thus Dr. Benes decided to accept the Mos- 
cow dictate and to try his luck in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


AIDED BY MOSCOW, THE COMMUNISTS SECURE 
ADVANCED POSITIONS 


It was under these extremely difficult con- 
ditions that Dr. Benes agreed to appoint 
Fierlinger as first Premier of a liberated 
Czechoslovakia and that 2 out of the total 
of 5 deputy premierships were assigned to 
the Communist Party (Kosice, April 4, 1945). 
“These conditions were also responsible for 
the fact that Dr. Benes yielded and appointed 
Communists to administer the Ministery of 
the Interior and the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, thus giving the Communists unlimited 
control over the police and all mass media, 
In a similar way, the Communists secured 
the Ministries of Agriculture, Education, and 
Social Welfare. The Ministry of National 
Defense was entrusted to Gen. Ludvik Svo- 
boda, an ambitious weakling under the in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munists, who was commander in chief of 
the Czechoslovakia units fighting with the 
Red army during World War II. The Min- 
istry of Foeign Affairs was given to Jan 
Masaryk because he had excellent relations 
and a good reputation in the Western World. 
However, the Communists were able to force 
upon him as his deputy an old party mem- 
ber, Dr. Viado Clementis, who became State 
Secretary in the Ministry. As the duties of 
his office kept the Foreign Minister almost 
continuously away from Prague, the Foreign 
Office was actually run by Clementis. (He 
did not live long enough, however, to enjoy 
fruits of his services. As successor to Masaryk 
after the latter's mysterious death on March 
10, 1948, he was dismissed after 2 years in 
March 1950, arrested in 1951, tried in No- 
vember 1952, sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted by hanging on December 3, 1952.) 

Capitalizing on the presence of the Red 
army which stayed in the country until 
November 1945 the Communists forced upon 
the nation the nationalization of all banks, 
Insurance corporations, mines, and other 
natural resources, and of all key industrial 
enterprises. Through the Ministry of the 
Interior, which was run by party member 
Vaclav Nosek, the Communists controlled 
the whole apparatus. To a great degree, 
they also succeeded in establishing control 
over the armed forces and-seized most of 
the central posts in public administration. 
They created a special Communist Party of 
Slovakia, which forced upon the Slovak So- 
cial Democratic Party a merger with the 
Communists during the anti-Nazi uprising 
in Slovakia in the fall of 1944. This scheme 
was designed to upset internal political bal- 
ance in the national front which was estab- 
lished as a coalition of the political parties 
permitted to be formed after the war. Pro- 
visional National Assembly was constituted 
on October 28, 1945, on the basis of indi- 
rect elections at a time when the country 
was under the Soviet occupation, The 
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strong positions of the Communists in the 
Assembly increased the overall grip of the 
Communists over the country. 
ELIMINATION OF THE WEST FROM THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK SCENE 


The Soviets continued to press their ad- 
vantage on all fronts. Members of the 
Czechoslovak administration-in-exile who 
returned from England directly by sea and 
did not travel by air with Benes via Moscow 
were to be accompanied by members of the 
diplomatic missions of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. Their 
luggage was already on the ship when the 
Soviet Government came out against the 
departure of the Western diplomats. Due 
to this intervention, the Western diplomats 
did not at that time travel to Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Czechoslovaks, traveling home 
on a troopship shared with 2,000 returning 
Soviet prisoners of war, were accompanied 
only by the Soviet Charge d'Affaires, Chi- 
chalev, who was a high-ranking member of 
the MVD, and by his staff. On April 18, 1945, 
upon reaching Kosice—at that time the cap- 
ital of a half-liberated country—the mem- 
bers of this group found President Benes 
and his colleagues almost prisoners of the 
Soviet military authorities. For example, 
whenever the newly arrived Dr. Payel Kor- 
bel, General Secretary of the State Council, 
who was appolnted chief legal adviser to the 
Government Presidium, wished to see the 
President or a member of his staff, he had 
to obtain a permission from the Soviet 
authorities. 

At the close of the war, revolutionary 
national committees came into existence 
which undertook the directing of the fight 
against the Nazi occupiers and the prepara- 
tion of the new administrative machinery 
in the liberated territories, It is not sur- 
prising, however, that since the country was 
under Soviet occupation and these revolu- 
tionary national committees were under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior, 
the Communist members of these commit- 
tees enjoyed an influence which was wholly 
out of proportion to the real numerical 
strength of the Communists in the country 
and at variance with the political orienta- 
tion of the majority of the population. 
Herein lies the root of the developing terror 
and fear: In a country which had just ex- 
perienced 6 years of Nazi terror, Communists 
were installed methodically at all rungs of 
the administrative ladder. 

It should be mentioned that the Commu- 
nist Minister of Agriculture, Julius Duris, 
and the Communist Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Vaclav Nosek, administered the prop- 
erty of Germans and Hungarians who either 
fled the country in view of the approaching 
Red army or were forced to leave it after 
the war on the basis of a decision made at 
the Potsdam Conference of the big powers. 
This was a powerful instrument in the 
bands of the Communist Party, since it 
gave them a possibility to swell their ranks 
by recruiting those who were prepared to 
join the party in return for a piece of 
property. 

Such was the situation in the country 
when the Red army departed late in No- 
vember 1945. The American Army which 
had liberated only a small part in the west 
of Bohemia left at the same time, and thus 
the last symbol of interest on the part of 
the Western Powers disappeared. The much- 
desired withdrawal of Soviet forces was, of 
course, not complete: a strong Red army. 
mission remained in Prague and powerful 
Soviet forces stayed in the Soviet zone, Po- 
land, Hungary, and Austria thus ringing 
Czechoslovakia. 

THE PROVOCATIVE INTERVENTION OF THE RED 
ARMY IN THE ELECTIONS 


These developments during 1945 and the 
early months of 1946 created a situation 
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extremely unfavorable for the organization 
and the conduct of an effective campaign 
by the democratic parties for the election 
of the Constituent National Assembly, which 
was to be held on May 26, 1946. 

Without going into the detalls of the cam- 
paign we shall illustrate on one incident 
the insecurity of the Soviet Union and the 
Czechoslovak Communists, in spite of all 
their advantages and actual power, as to the 
results of the coming elections. 

On May 22, 1946, only 4 days before the 
balloting, the Government Presidium ofi- 
cially announced that between May 20 and 
29 various military units of the Red army 
would be transferred from their present po- 
sitions on the Danube to East Germany 
and that this transfer would take place 
over Czechoslovak territory. This announce- 
ment, issued by the Fierlinger-Gottwald 
clique, stated that the transfer had been 


agreed upon with the Czechoslovak Govern- 


ment and that it would be executed accord- 
ing to a definite plan worked out by the 
Czechoslovak general staff. The announce- 
ment further stated that “the mechanized 
units of the Soviet army will proceed from 
south to north on a number of our roads 
and railways and through a number of the 
most important junctions. This transfer 
of Soviet troops has only one purpose: to 
enable the Soviet army to assume new posl- 
tions. No political motives are in the back- 
ground. The aim of this announcement is to 
dispel in advance any wrong interpretations 
or assumptions.” 

This declaration not only clumsily revealed 
the plans of the Communists; it was also 
a gross lie. The government had not been 
informed and had not given its consent to 
the passage through Czechoslovak territory 
by Soviet troops. When the non-Commu- 
nist members of the Cabinet and the Presi- 
dent learned about this venture, they pro- 
tested vigorously, upon which Gottwald and 
Flerlinger were forced to give up the whole 
plan, The intended intimidation had, how- 
ever, fulfilled its mission. The real purpose 
of this interference in the internal affairs of 
the country at election timé has never been 
sufficiently appreciated. 

In spite of all the terror and intimidation, 
the Communists polled only 38 percent of 
the votes. Together with the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which received something over 
12 percent, the Communists, however, com- 
manded slightly over 50 percent of the parli- 
amentary seats. While the majority of the 
Social Democrats were democratically 
minded, the party chairman, Fierlinger, who 
was Premier at the same time, was, a most 
devoted servant of the Communists and, 
above all, of his Kremlin masters. 


In Slovakia, the results were rather dis- 
appointing for the Communists. The united 
Communist and Social Democratic parties 
were expected to bring more impressive re- 
turns. The party received oniy about 30 
percent of the votes. The Slovak Demo- 
cratic Party, which polled 62 percent, sub- 
sequently became the target of violent Com- 
munist attacks. However, the overall vote 
received by the Communists catapulted 
Gottwald to the Premiership in July and 
the Communist positions in the Cabinet were 
further buttressed. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, INCLUDING THE TRADE 
UNIONS AND FARMERS UNIONS AS INSTRU- 
MENTS OP ENSLAVEMENT 
The Communists resorted to other devices 

to strengthen their position. During the 

war the Nazi occupiers had united the 
formerly free and independent labor unions 
into a centrally directed body which was 
wholly under Nazi control. Immediately 
after the war, the Communists took over 
this body, labeling it the Revolutionary 

Trade Union Movement (ROH). It became 

the only labor organization in the country 

under the leadership of a Communist stal- 
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wart, Antonin Zapotocky, an old trade union- 

ist, who was later to become Premier and 
President of the Republic. The non-Com- 
munist labor leaders were represented in the 
governing body of ROH by an insignificant 
minority. The majority of workers’ councils 
Organized in the factories were also domi- 
nated by the Communists, In addition, 
Units of workers“ militia, administered by 
the Ministry of the Interior, were set up in 
the factories. During the Communist seizure 
Of power in February 1948, these units were 
given arms and played a key role. 

A similar situation prevailed in the coun- 
try, where the farmers commissions were set 
Up. Due to the nature of these organiza- 
tions and the composition of their member- 
chip, the Communists were never able to 
dominate them so thoroughly as the labor 
‘Unions. However, the Communist Ministry 
Of Agriculture was a powerful tool to assure 
Communist influence even in the country- 
side; this became painfully evident during 
February of 1948. 

In the army the democratic element suf- 
fered because the majority of the command- 
ing personnel was made up of men trained 
during the war in the Soviet Union and of- 
ficers and men trained in the weet were se- 


verly discriminated against. Of the latter. 


group. many had decided not to return home 
after the war because the country had been 
Included in the Soviet sphere of influence. 

Thus the overall position of the democratic 
and anti-Communist forces in the country 
Was extremely precarious. The democratic 
Political parties were harnessed to the Com- 
Munist Party through the device of the so- 
Called National Front in which the Commu- 
nists commanded the leading positions. The 
whole National Front was led by the Conr- 
Munist Premier. 


In 1946, the fact that East-West relations 
has not yet reached a critical stage severely 
handicapped the democratic parties prevent- 
ing them from assuming an outspoken at- 
tude against the Communists and Soviet con- 
trol of the country. Dr. Viado Clementis— 
the most intelligent, educated, and civilized 
of the Communist cabinet members—corro- 
borated this fact in an article published on 
May 28, 1949, in Pravda (Bratislava): “The 
reactionartes II. e., the opponents of the 
Communists] were unable openly to oppose 
the lasting alliance with the Soviet-Union 
if they did not wish to commit suicide.” 
Klement Gottwald himself characterized the 
Strategy and tactics of the democratic par- 
ties in an address likewise delivered after 
the coup by accusing them of deliberate sa- 
botage of the government's II. e., the Commu- 
nists'] policy. He declared that the leader- 
ship of the National Socialist Party [the 
strongest of the Czechoslovak anti-Commu- 
nist parties of which Dr. Benes was a mem- 
ber before being elected president in 1935] 
expected to be judged by its membership not 
only according to what the party had done, 
but also according to what it had prevented 
from happening in the government and the 
National Front. 


EXTREME TENSION BETWEEN COMMUNISTS AND 
DEMOCRATIC FORCES 


The determined struggle of the democratic 
Parties against the dictatorial and terror- 
istic methods of the Communists found great 
response among the people. In turn, this 
proyoked the Communists to step up their 
campaign of threats, violence, and intimi- 
dation, Also, the general international posi- 
tion of the Kremlin and the deteriorating 
situation of the international Communist 
movement called for stiffer policies on the 
part of Moscow in its relationship with the 
Communist parties, 

In the spring of 1947, the British and 
French concluded the Bruxelles Treaty of 
Alliance and, shortly afterwards, the United 
States proposed the Marshall plan. Mos- 
cow's difficulties with Tito became more 
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apparent, while at the same time the power- 
ful Communist parties of France and Italy 
were losing ground. Consequently, Moscow 
had to consolidate its hinterland by tight- 
éning control over the Communist parties 
in its own sphere of influence. 

Thus Moscow prevent Czechoslovakia from 
participating in the conference on the Mar- 
shall plan although on July 4, 1947, the 
Cabinet had unanimously voted to accept 
Gottwald's own proposal that Czechoslovakia 
should attend the conference. Through 
Stalin’s interference Czechoslovakia was also 
forced to give up the idea of an alliance 
with France, negotiations for which had 
been in full progress for some time. 

Seeing that_the Kremlin’s strong hand 
was an overriding factor in the basic foreign 
policy issues of thelr country, the Com- 
munists launched a cam to secure for 


themselves an absolute majority in the 


coming parliamentary elections scheduled 
for the spring of 1948. The failure of Fler- 
linger to get himself re-elected as Chairman 
ef the Social Democratic Party at the No- 
vember Party Congress held Brno and the 
victory of the democratic wing within the 
party were, however, bad omens for the 
Communists’ plans. The sum of these ad- 
verse developments impelled the Commu- 
nists to make plans for the seizure of power 
by force before it was too late. 

The Communist Minister of Information, 
Vaclav Kopecky, admitted this in his De- 
cember 1947 address, delivered to non- 
Communist students and professors. Fier- 
linger too declared after the congress of 
his party that his fall from power was only 
temporary and that within 6 months he 
would be back in the saddle; it took him 
only 4 months to accomplish this fact. 

In Slovakia first, and later in the rest of 
the country, the Communist Minister of the 
Interior and his secret agents set a number 
of traps to involve leading men of the demo- 
cratic parties seemingly in so-called anti- 
state plots to provide a pretext for liquida- 
tion of their parties. Some of these in- 
trigues succeeded at least partially. The 
Slovak Deputy Premier, Jan Ursiny, who was 
also a deputy chairman of the Slovak Demo- 
cratic Party, was forced to resign, while 
criminal investigatory proceedings were in- 
troduced against two of the party’s general 
secretaries. 

President Benes and his aids, together 
with the leadership of the democratic par- 
ties, viewed the situation with extreme ap-- 
prehension. While events had dispelled the 
danger of a Communist victory in the forth- 
coming parliamentary elections, the possi- 
bility that the Communists might attempt 
to selze power by violerice before they had 
suffered a defeat at the polls was looming 
on the horizon. Consideration of this even- 
tuality impelled the President and the au- 
thor of this study to approach the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Prague, Mr. Laurence 
Steinhard, with the question as to what 
would be the position of his Government to- 
ward a situation which might be created 
by a Communist attempt to undertake a 
coup d'etat. Independently of each other, 
both the President and this writer were told 
that we could not count on any active 
United States assistance, but that in such 
an event we would receive all moral sup- 
port. Ambassador Steinhard made this 
statement in spite of the fact that only a 
few months before, after the execution of 
Nikola Petkoy in Bulgaria, he had assured 
this writer that the Communists in Czech- 
oslovakia would not dare to carry out a 
coup de force as long as an official repre- 
sentative of the United States was residing 
in her capital. ‘ 

At the end of 1947 and during the early 
months of 1948, the crisis in Czechoslovakia 
approached its zenith. A number of serious 
questions arose between the Democrats and. 
the Communists. Some of these concerned 
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the constitutional system of the country. 
Thus, for example, the Democrats wished to 
amend the constitutional charter of 1920 
without materially changing its democratic 
character which was based on the model of 
the American Constitution. The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, insisted upon a 
new, so-called people's democratic consti- 
tution. Some other problems were a land 
reform, reorganization and remuneration of 
the civil service, etc. The most violent con- 
filets with the Communists, however, had 
their root in the Democrats’ opposition to 
attempts to communize the country and in 
their determined resistance to the increas- 
ing terror and the lawlessness of the Com- 
munist-ruled security police. 

It was in this highly critical situation 
that a startling revelation shook the Com- 
munist Party and its Kremlin masters to 
the foundations: A sampling of public opin- 
ion conducted by the Ministry of the In- 
terior and the Ministry of Information re- 
vealed that in the coming elections the 
Communist Party could not expect to receive 
as many votes as in 1946 and that it would 
probably suffer heavy losses. This, of course, 
was alarming news. Apart from the loss of 
the Kremlin’s prestige in Czechoslovakia in- 
volved in such a defeat, its impact upon the 
Communist es in other countries was 
incalculable. 

Moscow and the Cominform stepped in to 
handle the whole matter: The Czechoslovak 
Communists were ordered to avoid a contest 
in an open election by seizing power before 
an election could be held; the preparatory 
work had to be launched at once. 

It was quite obvious that Stalin was right 
when he declared at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence that “any free elections in the coun- 
tries of east central Europe would be anti- 
Soviet, and this the Soviet Union cannot 

t.“ Also the words of Lenin (1918) 
and of Stalin (1933) to the effect that the 
Soviet Union could consider as a good neigh- 
bor only a state which was under its full 
control, were to be vindicated by future 
events. 

This general background explains why the 
Czechoslovak Communists started to make 
plans for the seizure of power by a coup. 
A number of actions toward this goal were 
undertaken simultaneously in the hope that 
one of them might succeed. On the one 
hand, the Communists took part in the 
Government’s work, campaigned for the elec- 
tions, and discussed the Constitution with 
non-Communists. On the other hand, they 
were deeply involved in feverish illegal 
activities: 

PREPARATION FOR SEIZURE OF 

ATTEMPT ON LIVES 

MINISTERS 


As preliminary operations preceding the 


POWER AND 
OF «THREE CABINET 


actual coup, the Communists busied them- 


selves with improving their hold over the 
commanding personnel of the armed forces. 
Similar endeavors took place in the police 
force, where the last remnants resisting 
Communist penetration were replaced by 
party members or by loyal fellow travelers. 
The unreliable personnel In all key power 
centers of the country—be it the army, the 
police, industry, education, press, radio, 
transportation, or civil service—were grad- 
ually dismissed under the most obvious pre- 
texts. Special units of police shock troops 
underwent a training for the seizure of 
power. In the factories, a great number of 
Communist workers were relieved of physical 
labor in order to reinforce.the striking 
power of the workers’ militia. 

A clearly calculated propaganda campaign 
was conceived to incite the poor against the 
better off with a proposal for the introduc- 
tion of a so-called millionaire’s tax. (The 
Communist Ministers, Nejedly, Duris, and 
Kopecky, violently opposed the writer's sug- 
gestion made at one of the Cabinet sessions 
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that should such a tax be introduced, the 
Ministers themselves should be subjected to 
it first, since their incomes were much more 
substantial than the incomes derived by pri- 
vate persons from their property, even if 
that property had a nominal value amount- 
ing to millions of koruny.) Farmers were 
influenced by this tax propaganda which 
implied that the yield of the tax would be 
used to improve their lot. Another propa- 
ganda campaign was initiated to incite in- 
dustrial workers against the salaried white 
collar employees and vice versa. 

This feverish mobilization drive of the 
Communist leadership was accompanied by 
a series of other actions designed to precipi- 
tate a serious crisis in the country. A num- 
ber of such actions were launched in the ex- 
pectation that perhaps one would bring 
about a general upheaval that could be 
labeled as a counterrevolutionary and anti- 
State operation directed against the security 
of the Republic and, indirectly, against the 
Soviet Union, the “liberator of Czechoslo- 
vakia.” This would have been a convenient 
pretext for mass imprisonments, persecu- 
tions, and a general reign of terror, from 
which there would be only a small step to 
the complete suppression of freedom and the 
final liquidation of democracy. 

Thus the Communist leadership conceived 
a plot against the lives of three Cabinet 
members: Minister of Justice, Prokop Drtina; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan Masaryk; 
and the writer who was then Deputy Prime 
Minister. The success of the attempt was 
also intended to weaken the National Social- 
ist party by removing two of its leading of- 
ficials. When the plot failed, the Commu- 
nists tried to cover up their guilt by claim- 
ing that the prospective victims had prob- 
ably devised the whole affair themselves. An 
independent investigation conducted by the 
Ministry of Justice over the protests of the 
Ministry of the Interior conclusively proved 
that the authors and organizers of the plot 
were highly placed officials of the Com- 
munist Party and that the key role was 
played by Internal Trade Minister, Dr. 
Alexej Cepicka who later married Premier 
Gottwald’s daughter. Although the plot it- 
self was not a success, those involved in it 
were rewarded and received the party's high 
commendation. 

THE PARTY MOBILIZES ITS MEMBERSHIP 

After the unsuccessful attempt on the lives 
of three Ministers, the Communists tried to 
instigate a minor plot in Slovakia, As this 
clumsy venture also did not produce the ex- 
pected results, the Communist leadership re- 
sorted to organizing more refined and subtle 
plots to incriminate their leading opponents. 
One of these was the so-called most anti- 
state affair. 

The plan consisted of accusations that the 
leading men of the National Socialist Party. 
and other democratic leaders, with the active 
assistance of American Army officers, had 
been organizing members of the Czechoslovak 
Army for antistate and subversive activities. 
The whole affair was a cunning threat: The 
alleged American Army men who had tried 
to induce members of the Czechoslovak Army 
to engage in antistate activities were said to 
be sponsored by the National Socialist Party; 
namely, Drtina, Krajina, and Zenkl. were un- 
masked as agents provocateurs planted by the 
Communist Party. The whole matter came 
into the open before the Communists were 
able to implicate anyone. A number of 
shocking detaila were revealed just a few 
days before the Communists seized power. 

At the same time, a campaign was launched 
to incite the working people against the non- 
Communist members of the Cabinet. A pre- 
text for this was found in the maneuver 
calling for the creation of a renegerated na- 
tional front, which would have meant the 
enlargment of the front by a number of Com- 
munist-controlled mass organizations. This 
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would have still further increased the overall 
grip of the Communists over Czechoslovakia. 
Hand in hand with the stratagem went the 
accusation that the democratic parties were 
planning to exclude the Communists from 
the Government by forming a nonpolitical 
Cabinet consisting of the nonparty experts. 
To top the Communist mobilization drive 
and to concentrate Communist forces in the 
capital, congresses of the trade unions and 
of the farmers unions were called to Prague. 
THE DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS DECIDE TO RESIGN 
As the very last preparatory step in the 
chain of events leading to the selzure of 
power, a handful of non-Communists who 
had remained in commanding posts on the 
police force in the capital were removed. 
They were all dismissed by the Minister of 
the Interior and replaced by trusted party 


members. While it is certain that the people 


would not have approved any extreme meas- 
ures by the Democratic Ministers in order 
to counteract certain of the more radical 
economic demands advanced by the Commu- 
nists, this open interference of the Commu- 
nist Party in matters of the police radically 
changed the whole picture: now every demo- 
cratic citizen realized that his personal free- 
dom was at stake. 

The struggle to preserve freedom in 
Czechoslovakia was now shifted to the Cub- 
inet. The democratic Ministers, after vain 
attempts to force the Communist Minister of 
the Interior to revoke the changes in the 
command of the Prague police and to submit 
to a respective majority vote of the Cabinet 
on the subject, decided to tender their resig- 
nation. 

What was the purpose of this course of 
action? First, they wanted to confront the 
Czechoslovak people with the seriousness of 
the situation caused by the refusal of the 
Communist Ministers to submit to majority 
rule. Second, they wished to bring about 
the earliest possible elections and thus re- 
duce the power of the Communists. The 
question was whether this goal could be at- 
tained, in view of the fact that out of the 
total number of 25 Ministers only 12 had 
resigned? The answer is affirmative. Since 
the nonresigning Minister Jan Masaryk had 
declared that he would not attend any Cab- 
inet session until the whole matter was set- 
tled, the 12 remaining Ministers were un- 
able to hold effective Cabinet meetings which 
required the presence of 13 of the 25 Cabinet 
members. Furthermore, there were promis- 
ing negotiations with some Social Demo- 
cratic leaders in the matter of the resigna- 
tion of Social Democratic Ministers. 

Did the resigning Ministers omit any pos- 
sible measure of precaution? They did not. 
They informed the President of every detail 
of their intended resignation, its causes, and 
the respective considerations, and the Presi- 
dent expressed his approval. Anything con- 
trary could be said only by those who were 
not informed, or by those from whom the 
information was intentionally withheld. The 
President, however, was thoroughly informed 
on every detail. 

THE EVE OF THE COUP D'ETAT! THE POSITION OF 
THE KREMLIN AND BENES 


It might be asked at this point whether 
the Czechoslovak Communists could have 
counted upon Moscow's active assistance in 
case of a conflict triggered off by the resist- 
ance of democratic forces. 

Nobody knew the real answer at that time, 
and an unequivocal answer cannot even be 
given today. However, there are definite in- 
dications. How is one to interpret the sud- 
den arrival of the Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Zorin in Prague at the height of the 
crisis? How is one to understand his warn- 
ings and intimidations? Furthermore, there 
were the declarations made in the Soviet 
press and radio to the effect that the interests 
of the working people of the Soviet Union 
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were identical with the Interests of the 
Czechoslovak working people, whose strug- 
gle was supported by 200 million Soviet citi- 
gens? The threats uttered by Gottwald 
speak for themselves. On May 15, 1948, the 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Dr. Antonin 
Gregor, openly proclaimed that the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party was deeply indebted 
to the Soviet Union for removing the ob- 
stacles which might have prevented the 
Communists from defeating the reactionary 
forces last February. 

It can hardly be assumed that the Krem- 
lin would have dispatched a Deputy Foreign 
Minister to Prague if it had not been ready 
to assist the Czechoslovak Communists in 
their coup with every possible means, even 
with armed force, 

Such was the situation on the eve of the 
Communist coup d'etat. Who could have 
stood up to the Communist violence? The 
President of the Republic, Dr. Eduard 
Benes? Yes; he could have refused to ac- 
cept the resignation of the Democratic Min- 
isters and could have insisted that the Cabi- 
net carry on the Government's affairs until 
the new election which, due to this extraor- 
dinary situation, would have had to take 
place as soon as possible. Or he could have 
accepted the resignation and nominated a 
new government after consulting not only 
with the Communist Party, but also with 
the representatives of the democratic parties. 
However, neither these representatives nor 
the Ministers who had resigned were con- 
sulted. The Ministers would have supported 
him had he received them during these de- 
cisive days. 

While the Democratic Ministers did not 
succeed in seeing the President, Gottwald 
and the other Communists employed every 
possible intrigue, pressure, and threat dur- 
ing their frequent visits to him. These meas- 
ures reached such a degree that the Presi- 
dent, although originally determined to re- 
sist the Communist dictate, began to waver, 
Under the impact of threats of civil war 
and of physical danger to his fellow workers, 
his determination and willpower collapsed. 
Physically and mentally unable to cope with 
the rude behavior and statements of the 
Communist workers who came to see him 
and Gottwald's insulting language, which he 
compared with that used by Hitler, he finally 
gave in. 

MOTIVES OF DR, BENES 

It is hard to say what was happening in 
the President's mind at that moment. The 
writer and his friends were unable to see 
the President either before he accepted the 
resignation of the Ministers or after he had 
appointed the new government proposed by 
Gottwald. At this stage we were already 
prisoners of the secret police. But knowing 
the President so well, considering his deep 
democratic convictions and, above all, re- 
calling what he had told the writer during 
their last conyersations, the latter is deeply 
convinced that at the time when he ac- 
cepted the resignation and appointed the 
new government the President was not act- 
ing of his own free will. At that moment, 
he was certainly no longer fully in com- 
mand of himself, having been under great 
duress due to Gottwald’s pressures and 
threats, these applying not so much to the 
security of the President's own person as to 
the safety of others. Gottwald strongly im- 
pressed the President with the cruelty of 
the Communist plans and their determina- 
tion to resort to any violence to attain 
them; the President was afraid of bloodshed 
and civil war. This the writer knows from 
what the President told him when the Com- 
munist plot to assassinate three Cabinet 
Ministers was uncovered, because already 
then he did not entertain the slightest doubt 
that the Communists were determined to 
fulfill any threats to the letter. 
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The writer is well aware that it is some- 
times claimed that the President could have 
called upon the army and the police in de- 
fense of freedom. Undoubtedly, he could 
have done so, had he been master of his own 
will. This, of course, would have meant a 
civil war which he abhorred so much. What 
course of events would have taken in this 
dase must remain a matter of conjecture, 
The Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister was in 
the country, and it is doubtful that the 
Kremlin would have exposed him to the 
danger of a Communist defeat in the face 
Of the whole world. That the control of 
Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union has 
been and still is a question of the first order 
for the Kremlin is quite clear. This is why 
Khrushchev and Bulganin miss no oppor- 
tunity to stress that any understanding be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West must 
imply the recognition of the present status 
quo in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

In 1948, Czechoslovakia by herself was un- 
able to preserve her freedom, just as now she 
cannot regain her lost independence without 
Assistance. This fact explains why the 
solemn declaration of the United States that 
it will not be a party to any agreement which 
Would recognize as permanent the present 
state of affairs in the countries of east central 

fills the Czechoslovak people with 
hopes for a better future. 

The argument is also advanced that some- 
One should have turned to the army. The 
question is who could have done this. Any- 
One who would dared to do so would have 
had to face a people who knew that the 
President was still in his place and that he 
was negotiating with the Communists. In 
addition, the exclusive control of all mass 
Media placed the Communists in a position 
to present events in any way they saw fit. 
The possibility that they could have con- 
vinced the people that armed resistance was 
Organized not against the Communists, but 
against the President himself, cannot be al- 
together excluded. 

From a number of other arguments, two 
More deserve attention; It is asked often 
why the President, sick as he was, did not 
Tesign or, at least, retire for a month of two 
to recuperate. The answer is obvious, Had 
he done so, his duties would have been taken 
Over by the Cabinet, headed by Gottwald, 
who clearly demonstrated that he did not feel 
bound by the majority vote. It is-also asked 
why some other person was not installed by 

a special constitutional law to take over the 
duties of the ill President? Even this proj- 
ect was considered at that time. However, 
such a project would have received the sup- 
port of the Communists only under the con- 
dition that the President's substitute would 
have been their supporter. 

THE COMMUNIST SEIZURE OF POWER IN RET- 

ROSFECT—HOW IT APPEARS TO THE PEOPLE 

TODAY 


What are the likely feelings of the people 
at home when they contemplate all the de- 
struction wrought be the Communist putsch, 
on the the occasion of its 10th anniversary? 

The Communist fanatics who knew from 
the outset whose cause they were serving, 
who knew communism and its true rather 


than the pretended aims and methods, those 


who never had any genuine loyalty toward 
their country and nation but claimed to ‘be 
internationalists without a country, those 
who deliberately embraced the teachings and 
ideologies of Moscow's imperialistic. Levia- 
than—they of course are happy provided they 
had not fallen victims to a purge. They knew 
beforehand that they abdicated any partici- 
pation in the decisionmaking and placed 
all power over their own and their nation's 
fate into the hands of the Muscovite over- 
lords, They are compelled to executive for- 
eign orders with servile obedience. “Party 
above all.“, “Moscow above all.”—that’s their 
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slogan, They are spared the painful proc- 
ess of thinking for themsleves; to parrot the 
party line is all they are required to do. 

But let us not believe that there are in 
Czechoslovakia more than a handful of such 
zealots. Those who fall under this category 
make convulsive efforts to differentiate them- 
selves from, for instance, their Polish oppo- 
site numbers; they try above all to silence 
their conscience by the loudest and most 
abject demonstrations of servility. 

Next, but far below in the Communist 
hierarchy, we may find a somewhat larger 
group of those who became the helpers of 
the Communists and accomplices in their 
deeds not from conviction but because they 
believed thtat the time had come to capi- 
talize on the revolutionary situation for the 
purpose of acquiring property and power. 
Such people first found indeed limited oppor- 
tunities for the satisfaction of their greed. 
Their insatiable quest for material advan- 
tages and their reckless acquisition of spoils 
made them the most repulsive of all the 
Communist vassals. They graduated from 
small walk-ups into lavish houses, they did 
not shy away from crime to help themselves 
to all those paraphernalia of luxury which 
they so vehemently denounced in others, 
they moved from nightwatchmen’s shacks 
right behind executive desks without both- 
ering about acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edge and experience—such people are capable 
of anything to hold their power and to con- 
tinue their unearned and undeserved partici- 
pation in that division of spoils which the 
Communist lingo calls achievements of the 
revolution. No wonder this group is satisfied 
as long as it lasts. 

But incomparably greater is the number 
of those who have never become real Com- 
munists and never felt as such, their osten- 
tatious display of the party badge and regu- 
lar participation at Communist mass meet- 
ings notwithstanding. Many of them were 
at some time or other collaborators and 
actual helpers of the Communist cause. 
However, this was only due to their assump- 
tion that there was some merit in Commu- 
nist propaganda—that communism might 
indeed liquidate poverty and suffering, that 
it was a panacea for the rehabilitation of the 
oppressed and for the elevation of the hum- 
ble. They saw all around them a great deal 
of misery, hardship, and callousness—no 
single country or nation was free of them. 
They felt that they had been called upon to 
remedy the situation, to cure the ills—by 
conservative methods, if possible, by radical 
ones, if necessary, They lent their ear to 
those who proclaimed their precepts to be a 
cure-all for the world’s ills. They joined 
them in the hope and belief that they might 
accelerate the movement toward reform and 
improvement. Indeed, there were no few 
burning instances of injustice, unwillingness 
to engage in a common effort, selfish uncon- 
cern for the neighbor. Dissatisfied as they 
were—and often justifiably so—they suc- 
cumbed to Communist propaganda and 
pledge support to the party’s cause. They 
did not become Communists with the intent 
to bargain away the interests of their coun- 
try. They were not, nor did they ever wish 
to be, in the service of a foreign power. They 
did not become Communists to aid and abet 
the imperialist drive of Moscow and to drain 
the blood of their own nation for the benefit 
of the Kremlin masters. 

Seduced and led astray, they tried to 
soothe their aching conscience by clinging 
to the fiction that all the evil generated 
by communism and fostered by their own 
collaboration was but temporary—a neces- 
sary accompaniment to the great revolu- 
tionary upheaval giving birth to a new so- 
ciety. They know better now. They real- 
ized the falsehood of the system they were 
hoaxed into supporting. They would never 
have joined the Communist movement had 
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they only known—or even suspected—what 
it really means, what it ultimately stands 
for, and what are the ways by which it ar- 
rives at its true goal. 

What about them? They battled to allevi- 
ate misery and suffering and they woke up 
to the fact that there has never been so 
much of it. They strove to provide heaven 
on earth for their children, only to create 
an inferno for them; they lost their families, 
they deprived children of mothers’ love and 
fathers’ care, of the warmth and security 
of home. They hoped to help workers to at- 
tain higher standards of an economically 
secure and politically free life. They see 
today that never before had the working- 
man to shoulder such a load and to dis- 
charge his heavy obligations in such a state 
of bondage—chained to his job, deprived of 
political rights, restricted in the pursuit of 
happiness. They remember having envied 
the factory owners’ earnings, houses, pleas- 
ures; they believed that by taking the fac- 
tories away from them they would transfer 
those properties into the ownership of those 
who actually toil in their workshops. But 
have they ever seen factory owners com- 
pelling their employees to slave in their fac- 
tories the way workers are today forced to 
slave in their own plants? Never before, in 
the darkest days of unchecked industrial 
expansion, has there been such exploitation 
of man by man, nor would it have been 
permitted by any “capitalist” government. 
These people also fell for the Communist 
slogan “the land belongs to those who till 
it’; they then lived to see small farmers be- 
ing pressed into agricultural collectives and 
deprived of their most elementary rights. 
They formerly resented differences 
which did, of course, always exist, but were 
gradually being reduced by natural evolu- 
tion and appropriate reforms. Now they 
observe the growth of new classes, such as are 
masterfully described by the Yugoslav 
Djilas—incomparably more exclusive and 
impenetrable than those of the past. In- 
deed, we could go on comparing without end. 

So what about them, the seduced and be- 
trayed? Right now they feel undoubtedly 
victims of a gigantic fraud. They had a de- 
cent attitude toward their country, their 
Nation, their fellow citizens. All they want- 
ed was the common good and they felt— 
often with fustification—that the progress 
toward betterment was too slow. They 
hoped to speed it up. And now they grasp 
the extent of the calamity which has be- 
fallen the entire Nation and for which they 
cannot escape their share of responsibility. 
What then? Should they go on siding and 
abetting evil? Can they persevere in their 
blunder? Should they increase their guilt? 
Certainly not. They consider themselves ac- 
complices and they would gladly make use of 
any opportunity to atone for their errors or, 
at least, mitigate the damage they have 
brought about, They are in no need of ad- 
vice from outsiders; their disappointment 
with Communist tactics, of which they have 
become such expert observers, suffices to im- 
bue them with counsels of prudence and 
caution. 

Thus we find them joining the ranks of 
those united though unorganized masses 
who never believed in communism, never 
fell for it, and never collaborated with it. 
These are people who never sinned against 
their nation and her true interests and who 
suffer exceedingly from their own as well 
as from their country’s misfortune. They 
have remained faithful to their patriotic 
sentiment and to democratic ideals, they 
harbor in their souls memories of the glori- 
ous days of Masaryk’s republic. They re- 
member Masaryk’s teaching of a nonviolent. 
bloodless revolution in heads and hearts and 
have remained throughout the current age 
of darkness faithful to national traditions, 
Such principles they do not have to pro- 
claim loudly, nor do they have to display 
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them on the lapels of their coats—they lire 
by them. And they act by them, whenever 
and wherever an occasion arises. In fact, 
silence is often their most expressive protest. 
And it would be such deadly silence in which 
the ultimate crash of the phony palaces and 
monuments of the make-believe paradise of 
toilers would sound with the most terrifying 
impact. 

There is one more group of the population 
which we have to talk about—those whose 
young age bars them from reminiscing about 
Masaryk’s republic. Their numbers are con- 


stantly increasing; they were the regime's, 


greatest hope. Their ignorance of better 
times made them appear ideal material for 
Communist propaganda. They were ex- 
pected to believe blindly what they are told 
to believe. Products of Communist schools, 
they were deprived of the freedom of press 
and broadcast; instead, the regime fed them 
counterfeit history and Communist dogma. 
But strange and paradoxical as it may sound, 
these young people have become the free 
world's brightest hope. It is a realistic hope. 
There is unrest among the young people and 
its evidence comes to us in many forms: the 
participation of youngsters in the 1953 riots 
in Pilsen and elsewhere, the glofious student 
Majales and carnivals of 1956, the views of 
dozens of young poets and writers, groping 
for light in the Communist darkness—all 
that is proof positive of the fact that our 
young people have found in themselves, in 
their very souls and hearts, what the Com- 
munists attempted to keep from them—the 
indestructible longing for liberty, destined 
to grow slowly but surely into a mighty 
force. I have read somewhere that even 
seeds salvaged after many thousand years 
from the vaults of the pyramids germinated 
and yielded fruit. How much more hope 
are we entitled to have for the seeds of 
liberty in a country which less than a gen- 
eration ago flourished as Masaryk's repub- 
lic, It does not matter that the young peo- 
ple of today do not remember the blessings 
of freedom. It may be a commonplace that 
the future belongs to the youth, but it is 
certainly a most momentous and encourag- 
ing discovery that youth does not belong to 
the Communist Party. Within the young 
generation, through their fervent desire for 
freedom, has the struggle for the nation 
been decided against the Communists. It 
will not take long to see the results. The 
young people will conquer communism by 
revolution or by evolution—in either case, 
we will witness a revolution of hearts and 
souls, Triumphing over their Communist 
teachers, they will enlighten the older gen- 
eration on the higher values of life. It is 
quite probable that our children will teach 
us liberty. May we then turn out to be 
understanding and perceptive students. 


Hon. John J. Dempsey 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed sad to learn of the passing of our 
honored and beloved friend and col- 
league, Gov. Jack Dempsey. His great 
State of New Mexico and the Nation 
have lost an industrious, loyal, devoted, 
dedicated, sincere, intelligent, honest, 
persevering public servant. Jack DEMP- 
SEY was a noble character, considerate, 
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generous, sympathetic, and understand- 
ing. He was a good speaker, an excellent 
debater, and a splendid legislator. He 
was truly a Chesterfield in his manners; 
gracious, kind, unassuming, and inter- 
ested in the problems of his fellow men 
but, above all—Jack was a God-fearing, 
God-loving Christian gentleman. Gov. 
Joun J. Dempsey traveled this way, leav- 
ing behind for him admiration, love, af- 
fection, tenderness; in fact, a full and 
wonderful life. Truly he let his light 
so shine” that he has earned a place in 
that great mansion of rest. 

We shall all miss his ready smile and 
his warm handclasp, his sage advice and 
counsel, - 

May God rest his soul in peace and 
bless his dear sweet loved ones. 


UNAPOC Expresses Its Appreciation 
to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to insert the attached memo 
from the desk of Mr. Joseph V. Silvestri, 
national secretary of the United National 
Association of Post Office Craftsmen, 
which appeared in the Post Office Em- 
ployee, its official magazine, in the Jan- 
uary-February 1958 issue. I know that 
the Members of the Congress will find 
this article not only interesting, but sin- 
cere and truthful. Mr. Silvestri with his 
years of experience on Capitol Hill is 
well acquainted with this subject matter 
and knows whereof he speaks. ‘ 
Memo From THE DESK OF JOSEPH V. SILVESTRI, 

NATIONAL SECRETARY 

A widely read part of your national maga- 
zine, the Post Office Employee, is the Branch 
Topic section, and well it might be, for it 
represents the pulse beat of UNAPOC activity 
in various parts of the country. 

The widest use of the Branch News pages 
are not being fully utilized in certain areas. 
In this connection I again invite those 
branches who have not been sending in their 
branch news to me at the Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., to do so for the next edi- 
tion.” 

Publicity regarding your branch and its 
officers contribute greatly to our publication. 
What your branch or its officers do is impor- 
tant tegardless of the size of your office. 
Include events such as retirement, parties, 
legislative letter drives, or any other item of 
interest. it pays to be publicity conscious 
and as your editor I suggest you adopt, “Send 
an Item to the National Magazine“ slogan. 

MORE ABOUT DISCHARGE PETITIONS 

To the credit and glory of postal associa- 
tions, much has been heard in recent years of 
the congressional discharge petition. It is, as 
we know, a democratic weapon to strike 
back at an obstinate and stubborn congres- 
sional committee chairman. This can refer 
to any committee of a particular activity. 
The Judiciary Committee saw itself threat- 
ened with this in 1956 and, of course, the 
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House Post Office Committee had this peti- 
tion inyoked against it a number of times. 

Here are some of the mechanics behind 
this legislative maneuver: 

Members of the House cannot sign the 
petition except when the House is in session. 
The petition cannot be carried around to 
the Members. The Clerk of the House will 
have charge of the petition which will be 
made available to any Member while the 
House is in session for signature upon the 
request of the Member. 

The petition is not available for publica- 
tion until it has received 218 signatures 
and has been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. However, each Member can ad- 
vise anyone of his action and also advise 
his number on the petition. In this way, it 
is usually known at all times who has signed 
the petition, 

After the petition has been signed by 218 
Members it can be called up by any Mem- 
ber signing it on the next second or fourth 
Monday of the month after it has been on 
file 7 days before such second or fourth 
Monday. As stated in the rule this does 
not apply the last 6 days in the session. 

When any motion under this rule shall 
be called up the bill shall be read by title 
only. After 20 minutes debate one-half in 
favor of the proposition and one-half in 
opposition thereto, the House shall proceed 
to vote on the motion or bill to discharge. 
If the motion or bill prevails to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from any bill pending 
before the committee, the House shall imme- 
diately vote on the adoption of said resolu- 
tion, the Speaker not entertaining any dila- 
tory or other intervening motion except one 
motion to adjourn. 

LIVING WAGE VITAL 


We are at the moment enmeshed in an 
all-out effort to win a justified need for an 
upward revision of salaries. 

Despite the niggardly handout in the form 
of a pay hike embodied in Public Law 68 
the general governmental rank-and-file still 
represent low man on the totem pole in 
salaries paid to the American worker. 

Certainly an up-to-date way of thinking, 
and this should embrace a living wage for 
Uncle Sam's servants, is overdue. Employees 
are endeavoring to keep up with the stand- 
ard of living that is patterned after our way 
of life. The sad plight of 2½ million Fed- 
eral and postal employees is not a critical 
refiection upon the country and its citizenry, 
but rather at the short sightedness of the 
Congress itself, which is sharply brought in- 
to focus for all to see at this time. A fair 
analysis of the purchasing power of the gov- 
ernmental employee by fiscal experts of Con- 
gress will find the public servant's purse 
short by at least $600 in comparison to pres- 
ent-day living costs. 

Let us hope that a salary increase pattern 
will be adopted by the 85th Congress. 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


All too often dedicated application to a 
duty and service above and beyond the call 
of duty are taken quite for granted, particu- 
larly when such work performed stems from 
public servants. In this instance I have 
singular reference to the Members of the 
United States Congress, Representatives and 
Senators alike, and regardless of political 
affiliation. It is well to state here, that the 
personality of quite a number of legislators 
are stamped-on the legends of our national 
history, growth and upon the things to 
come. 

However, from the very birth of the Con- 
gress at the founding of our great land, 
Members of the Congress have been con- 
sidered fair game for every type of cartoon, 
joke and innuendo devised by those depend- 
ing on which political side of the aisle they 
were sitting on. Lawful and legitimate trip 
to a military installation or foreign country 
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is often dubbed a junket, and quick to be 
misconstrued in a personal sense. Informa- 
tion gained first hand from such trips into 
foreign lands by Members of the Congress 
is tremendously valuable in future alloca- 
tion of our money for foreign aid. More- 
over, in our modern times and the pressure 
of world affairs our Congressmen are in- 
deed worthy of the designation of states- 
man and not the term locitician as is so 
often applied. In regard to a Congressman 
or Senator the application of “politician” 
is in an uncomplimentary sense and should 
be reserved for those who are working for 
their parties in the local clubs. 

When one speaks of dedicated service of 
our legislators I am sure they are mindful 
of the splendid records made by men such 
as Hon. Joseph Cannon, 46 years in Con- 
gress; Adolph Sabath, 46 years; Senator Hay- 
den, 45 years; Sam Rayburn, 44 years; Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, 43 years; Congressman Carl 
Vinson, 43 years; Senator Kenneth McKel- 
lar, 41 years; Senator Morris Sheppard, 39 
years; Congressman J. J. Mansfield, 30 years; 
Senator M. M. Neely, 44 years; Congressman 
E. Celler, 33 years; Senator Lister Hill, 34 
years. 

These are but a few with such length of 
fervice in the duty of the Nation. Some 
of these have already passed on to their 
final resting place and others are still forg- 
ing on ahead rededicating themselves even 
to longer and greater service to a trust they 
consider next to God alone. 

Service in the Congress is not so light in 
Tesponsibility as some would have us think. 
The day's work is replete with varied re- 
quests from constituents and letters by the 
carload. Veterans’ appeals outnumbered all 
other varieties. In every such instance the 
Congressman follows up the letter with a 
query to the Veterans’ Administration; Con- 
gressmen received many requests for visas 
that the Department of State could have 
handied if the person applied directly. 
Thousands of citizens write directly to the 
Congressman instead of specific Government 
bureaus and the multitudes of tourists who 
must drop in for a chat with his Congress- 
man or Senator while in Washington. 

These are but a part of his duties but 
coupled together with a full legislative pro- 
gram the dally work pattern is complete. 
Our Congressmen do make sacrifices and for 
that we owe them our sincere and complete 
support and grant them the dignity and 
respect their high office calls for. 


How Congress Makes Our Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
insert certain excerpts from the publica- 
tion The Railway Clerk for February 1, 
1958. These insertions include an edi- 
tor's note on our very fine and outstand- 
ing colleague, the gentlewoman from 
West Virginia [Mrs. Ker], as well as an 
article by Mrs. Kee on how Congress 
makes our laws. 

The splendid article simply illustrates 
what all of us who know Mrs. Kee al- 
Teady know about her—that she is gen- 
erous with her time on behalf of others, 
that she is a person of great ability, that 
she has wide understanding of her duties 
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as a legislator, and that she is one of the 
really well-informed Members of the 
House. 

How Concrrss Makes OUR Laws 

(Eprror’s NOTE.—ELIZABETH KEE, a Demo- 
crat from West Virginia, took time during the 
summer months to write four long news- 
letters to her constituents explaining how 
a law comes into being in Congress. They 
were wonderfully detailed letters and we are 
sure this condensed version of them will give 
you a greater insight into how legislation is 
passed by Congress than anything you have 
read before.) 

(By ELzanzrn Kre, Congresswoman, West 
Virginia) 

A basic understanding of the numerous 
steps required by our Federal lawmaking 
process—from the germination of the origi- 
nal idea to the publication of the completed 
statute—should be possessed by every cit- 
izen. 

The chief function of the Congress is to 
make laws, and its work is initiated by the 
introduction of a proposal—either in the 
House or in the Senate—in 1 of 4 principal 
forms. These are the bills—by far the most 
customary form used in both Houses—the 
joint resolution, the concurrent resolution, 
and the simple resolution. Since bills, are 
the form most used for legislation, this dis- 
cussion will be confined generally to them. 

Before there can be a bill, however, there 
must be first an idea—an idea which accu- 
rately expresses a need felt in some area or 
phase of our national existence. 

For those who complain about the law's 
delays and congressional procrastination over 
proposed legislation, let me point out that 
even after an idea is born, nailing it down 
and developing it to the point where it be- 
scomes proposed legislation in the form of a 
drafted bill is a tedious and painstaking 
process. This is providing, of course, that 
any good—except a few newspaper head- 
lines—is expected to come of it. 

Of the total measures introduced in the 
last session, 593 were in the form of joint 
resolutions 261 were current resolutions, 691 
were simple resolutions, and the remaining 
12,250 were introduced in bill form. 

The ideas for many of these bills, in ad- 
dition to originating with the Member of 


Congress himself, may be proposed by his 


constituents, or organizations, in accordance 
with the right to petition the Government 
which is guaranteed them by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

One most prolific source of legislative pro- 
posals is, as has become customary and, in- 
deed, expected in recent years, the executive 
branch of the Government itself, Such pro- 
posals usually reach the Congress in the 
form of letters which are referred to as 
executive communications, 

Many of these executive communications 
follow on the heels of the President's mes- 
sage on the state of the Union. The most 
important one, however, is the annual mes- 
sage from the President transmitting his 
proposed budget to the Congress. 

The President's budget message, together 
with testimony presented by officials of the 
various departments of the Government be- 
fore the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate, becomes the basis of the 
numerous appropriation bills which are 
drafted by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

In some instances, the President may 
merely communicate to Congress his belief 
in the need for legislation in some specific 
area, in which case the committee having 
jurisdiction may consider his recommenda- 
tion to determine what further action should 
be taken. Often, such a committee will 
conduct studies and hearings for periods 
covering a year or more before making a 
final decision. Or, as frequently happens, 
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the idea for a bill may originate in a par- 
ticular committee as the result of studies 
and investigations which it, or one of its 
subcommittees, has undertaken independ- 
ently. 

In the House of Representatives, any of 
its 435 Members, the Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, the Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico may introduce a 
bill at any time that the House is actually 
in session. This is simply done by placing 
the bill, typed on a specially printed blank 
form, in the “hopper” which is conveniently 
located at the side of the Clerk's desk in 
the House Chamber. No permission is re- 
quired by the Member to introduce a bill, 
nor is it necessary to make a statement at 
the time it is introduced. 

The name of the particular sponsor is 
endorsed on each bill and, in the House, the 
name of only one sponsor may appear on 
a given bill. It is not, however, unusual 
for several Members to introduce identical 
bills. Indeed, the more the merrier, for this 
is one way to indicate the support which 
has been mobilized behind the proposed 
measure, and thus persuade the committee 
in charge to give it early consideration. 

On the same day that a bill is placed in 
the House hopper, its title is entered in the 
journal; it is assigned a legislative number 
by the Clerk; referred to its appropriate 
committee by the Speaker, assisted by the 
Parliamentarian; and the details of this pro- 
cedure are printed in the daily issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The bill is then sent to the Government 
Printing Office where it is printed In the 
same form in which it was introduced and 
on the night of the same day in which it 
was introduced. The next morning, printed 
copies are available in the document rooms 
of both branches of Congress, and one copy 
of it is on its way to the chairman of the 
committee to which it has been referred, 
dispatched by page from the Clerk's office. 

At this point, our bill—which, as an em- 
bryonic idea, may have been incubated in a 
few people's minds for a year or more, and 
then been months more in its hatching 
in final form—has reached a dead center. 
It may very well linger in its committee 
throughout an entire Congress and expire 
with that Congress. To revive it, it must be 
reintroduced in the next Congress and in 
each subsequent Congress, until it is either 
eventually taken up by its committee or its 
sponsor gives up out of sheer exhaustion. 

Unlike the legislative proposals which 
originate in the executive branch of the 
Government or in the committees them- 
selves, or are the brain children of special 
advisory commissions or committees ap- 
pointed by the President or a Cabinet mem- 
ber—bilis introduced by individual Mem- 
bers of Congress have only a slim chance 
of receiving early consideration, Indeed, this 
usually occurs only when there is strong 
public support or, to be frank, a powerful 
pressure group behind such a bill. 

The Congress literally functions by means 
of its committees and by grace of their chair- 
men. When a congressional committee 
chairman decides to bottle up in his com- 
mittee legislation which he opposes, only 
the most herculean efforts can produce the 
necessary majorities in either House to over- 
ride him. 

The views of those States and congres- 
sional districts most often prevail in matters 
of nationwide legislative importance, whose 
representatives are returned, term after term, 
to the Congress until they have attained the 
seniority rank which entitles them to assume 
the chairmanships of its most important 
committees. 

There are 19 standing committees in the 
House and 15 in the Senate. Each of these 
committees has iction over certain 
areas of legislation and all subject matter 
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g to these areas of the law are re- 
ferred to the particular committee having 
tuch jurisdiction, 

All 435 Members of the House are elected 
to serve on at least one standing committee. 
Membership is- divided between the two 
major political parties in direct proportion 
to the total representation of each party in 
the House. - 

To the extent that vacancies on commit- 
tees exist, Members newly elected to Con- 
gress are appointed to serve on a committee 
for which they have expressed a preference. 
Reelected Members usually prefer to remain 
on the committees upon which they have 
served, so they may attain the seniority 
which will move them slowly up the ladder 
toward the much-coveted chairmanships, 
The seniority system is often the object— 
and sometimes the justifiable object—of 
much criticism. Nevertheless, it is the one 
method of insuring the selection of commit- 
tee chairmen with the experience and exten- 
sive knowledge necessary to carry forward 
the committees’ essential work. 

When a bill which has been referred to a 
committee is of sufficiently widespread inter- 
est, and especially if it is controversial, the 
committee will usually set a date for public 
hearings. Expert witnesses, interested indi- 
viduals and organizations, and Government 
departments and agencies, are invited to 
appear and present their views. Sometimes 
reluctant experts may receive subpoenas. 

Any citizen may, however, request an op- 
portunity to be heard on these occasions. 
Or he may simply file a statement or write 
a letter expressing his views on the perti- 
nent legislation with the committee. 

The citizen who fails to avall himself of 
these opportunities to make known his sup- 
port or opposition to proposed legislation 
has thereafter little reason to complain when 
Congress fails to act in accordance with his 
wishes. 

Once a committee has filed its report—and, 
with certain exceptions, this can only be 
done while the House is actually in session, 
or unanimous consent has been obtained by 
the committee chairman to file at a later 
date—the report is assigned a number and 
then delivered to the Government Printing 
Office for overnight printing. 

At the same time, the bill itself in its 
Original form is again printed, with such 
changes, or committee amendments, as may 
have been made Indicated in italics and de- 
leted matter by striking through the original 
wording. Its report number, and the num- 
ber of the calendar on which it will appear, 
are aleo printed on both the bill and the 
report, 

Early the following morning, copies of the 
bill and the report in numbers adequate to 
provide for the Members’ immediate néeds 
are delivered to the House document room 
which is located in a corner just off the 
famous rotunda of the Capitol. 

As soon as a bill has been favorably re- 
ported it is assigned a calendar number on 
1 of 2 principal calendars of business, name- 
ly, the so-called Union Calendar (a happy 
abbreviation of its full title, Calendar of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union) and the House Calendar. Un- 
der the rules of the House, all bilis raising 
revenues, general appropriations bills, and 
bills 6f a public character directly or indi- 
rectly appropriating money or property shall 
be referred to the Unlon Calendar, while all 
other public bills are placed on the House 
Calendar. 

There are two other calendars under which 
the House transacts its business. These are 
the Consent Calendar and the Private Cal- 
endar. The former comes up on the first 
and third Mondays of each month when the 
Speaker directs the Clerk to call in their 
numerical order those bills of a noncontro- 
versial nature which are pending on either 
the Union or the House Calendars, and 
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which have been for 3 days on the Consent 
Calendar. 

The Private Calendar is called in similar 
fashion on the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month, at which times the House may 
take up those measures known as private 
bills. These are bills introduced by the 
Members for the relief of citizens who may 
have claims against the United States, say 
for injuries incurred on Government prop- 
erty or for damages inflicted while transact- 
ing business for or with the Government. 
A great many private bills are introduced for 
the special purpose of waiving our immigra- 
tion laws to admit desirable aliens to this 
country who might otherwise be forced by 
quota limitations to walt years before gain- 
ing entry to our shores. 

STRICT AGENDA FOLLOWED 


All bills placed on either the Consent or 
the Private Calendar, are subject to certain 
restrictions. For example, if consideration of 
any bill on the Consent Calendar is objected 
to by only one Member when the bill is 
called, then that bill is carried over without 
prejudice until the next Consent Calendar 
day. If it is then objected to by three or 
more Members, it is immediately stricken 
from the calendar and may not, during the 
same session of the Congress, be placed on 
the Consent Calendar 8 

A private bill which is objected to by two 
or more Members when it is called, is sent 
back—or recommitted—to the committee 
which reported it. 

Purthermore, to avoid all possibility of 
the passage without debate of measures 
which may be controversial, or sufficiently 
important or complex to require full discus- 
sion, 6 official objectors are appointed—3 on 
the majority side and 3 on the minority 
side—whose function it is to make a care- 


ful study of all bills on either of these 


calendars. H any of these objectors believes 
that a bill has aspects demanding explana- 
tion, or extended debate, it may then be 
brought up for consideration only on the 
Union or House Calendars. 

Obviously, some of the measures pending 
on either of these two principal calendars 
are more important and urgent than others; 
but since they are all placed on their respec- 
tive calendars in the order in which they 
are reported, a system had to be devised 
which would permit them to be taken up 
out of their proper turn. It is possible to do 
this by procuring from the Committee on 
Rules a special resolution or rule for their 
consideration, 

Usually, the chairman of the conimittee 
that favorably reported the bill will appear 
before the Committee on Rules, accompanied 
by its sponsor and one or more members 
of his committee, to request a resolution 
providing for its immediate consideration. If 
the measure is highly controversial members 
of the reporting committee who are both for 
and against the bill will ask to appear and 
speak either in support or in opposition to 
the granting of the resolution. In such in- 
stances, some pretty lively sessions of the 
Rules Committee sometimes ensue—with the 
temperature and tempers rising proportion- 
ately to the heat of the arguments. 

‘There ere, of course, other ways to obtain 
consideration of bills than those I have de- 
scribed, as there is also much parliamentary 
procedure involved in the procedures set 
forth above. Nor has any measure seen the 
last of its troubles once it has been called 
on its calendar or been granted a rule for 
consideration out of its proper turn. 

ELABORATE SAFEGUARDS 


Every move of a bill toward final enact- 
ment is attended by great formality and 
many safeguards to prevent the passage of 
ill-considered legislation, At the opening 
session of each Congress, the House adopts 
standing rules governing the conduct of de- 
bate and other steps in its lawmaking pro- 
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cedures but some of these rules have been 
carried forward from the time of Thomas 
Jefferson when, as President of the Senate 
from 1797 to 1801, he prepared a manual for 
his own guidance. This has since come to 
be known as Jefferson's Manual and as far 
back as 1837 the House adopted a rule, which 
still stands, providing that its provisions 
should govern the House in all cases to 
which they are applicable and in which they 
are not inconsistent with the standing rules 
and orders adopted by a current House, 


Roosevelt National Forest and Land 
Utilization Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude as part of my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the report on the 
operation of the Roosevelt National For- 
est for 1957. 

More than 450,000 persons visited 
this national forest in 1957, and were 
entertained in 41 developed campgrounds 
and picnic areas. 

Roads and trails were kept up in ex- 
cellent shape, and I find that the income 
for timber sales, land utilization, graz- 
ing permits, miscellaneous receipts 
amounted to more than $169,000 for the 
current year, 

The report follows: 

OPERATIONS REPORT FOR THE ROOSEVELT NA- 
TIONAL FOREST AND LAND UTILIZATION ProJ- 
ECT ron 1957, Unrrep Srares Forest 
Service, Fort COLLINS, COLO. 

LAND UTILIZATION PROJECT 

In 1954, the Roosevelt National Forest as- 
sumed the supervision and management of 
the land utilization project with headquar- 
ters at Briggsdale, Colo. This was in line 
with the Secretary of Agriculture's reorgani- 
gation plan, effective January 1, 1954. This 
project, consisting of 208,000 acres, is pri- 
marily of grazing and watershed value, and 
were originally submarginal and tax delin- 
quent in nature. 

This project is administered, generally, 
from the Fort Collins office of the Forest 
Service, and directly managed by the follow- 
ing men: Martin Jetley and Pete Freeman, 
who occupy the land utilization project 
manager's office near Briggsdale. 

Grazing use revenue through management 
agreements with the Crow Valley and Paw- 
nee grazing association accrued a gross re- 
turn of $7,111.89 for the calendar year of 
1957. Receipts from other than grazing use 
and oll, gas, and mineral leases grossed $69,- 
092.85, Twenty-five percent of this reyenue 
will be returned to Weld County for school 
and road purposes, 

FOREST PROTECTION 
From fire 

Through December 31, 1957, fire crews, 
consisting of forest personnel, Sheriffs, log- 
gers, ranchers and many others, took action 
upon 16 fires, of which 43.8 percent were 
man-caused and 9 fires or 56.2 percent were 
lightning caused. Compared with the last 
few years, the fire danger did not reach the 
eritical stages due to regular intermittent 
moisture. 

We express our appreciation to the help 
received from the many volunteers, press and 
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radio who nided in fire prevention, prompt 
fire reporting and actual fire suppression, 
From porcupines 

Rangers estimated that approximately 719 
Porcupines were killed, Of this total it was 
estimated that 682 were killed by hunters, 
Stockmen, and other forest users. 

From insects 

Aerial surveys to spot insect-infested trees 
Were conducted by Mr. Amel Landgraf of the 
Forest Insect and Disease Laboratory. Ob- 
Servations indicated that, generally, insect 
infestations are in an endemic stage. Ground 
Observations indicated the need for control 
of some 300 infested Ponderosa pine trees in 
the Gross Reservoir area, Boulder district. 
Ground insecticide treatment of these trees 
are planned for the spring of 1958. 

TIMBER MANAGEMENT 

(a) Harvest: Approximately 6,149 thou- 
sand board-feet of sawtimber and 915 thou- 
Sand board-feet of posts, poles, and so forth, 
Were cut during 1957. Stumpage averaged 
$13.13 per thousand board-feet for adver- 
lised sales during 1957, compared with $13.18 
in 1956. In addition, 9,022 Christmas trees 
and other products such as boughs and wild- 
ings-were harvested in 1957. 

(b) Timber surveys: A reinventory of for- 
est resources was undertaken and completed 
in 1957. This work was authorized by the 
Mesweeney-MeNary Forest Research Act and 
conducted by the Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station and Forest 
Service. The data collected will provide in- 
formation for revision of management plans 
involying calculation of the allowable tim- 
ber cut for working units, detailed type 
Maps of the counties and working circle with 
acreage statistics and ownership class records 
and data on which to base estimates of for- 
est growth. From data collected, plans will 
be formalized so that maximum sustained 
yield volumes of forest timber may be made 
available to local forest industries. 

(c) Planting: The only planting accom- 
Plished was in cooperation with the Colorado 
Mountain Club. This involved the planting 
ot approximately 1,000 trees on a 14-acre 
plot in the Gold Hill area of the Boulder 
District. 

(d) Research: A preliminary study was 
made of stem rusts of lodgepole pine by 


Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station. At least 5 different kinds of 
Trust were observed during the summer of 
1957. Studies began and future observations 
will continue on the question of whether rust 
spores borne on the pine hosts are capable 
of transmitting the fungus directly to other 
Pines, with no intermediate host, and the 
general effect that stem rusts may have on 
the quality of future timber crops, 


GRAZING AND WILDLIFE 


(a) Permitted livestock: About 7,815 head 
ot cattle and 5,000 head of sheep grazed on 
National Forest lands for an approximate 
season of 4 months and 2 months, respec- 
tively. Based on a rate of 44 centé per ani- 
Mal month for cattle and 11 cents per animal 
Month for sheep, this represents a gross 
Tevenue of approximately $12,350. 

Permittees of the Crow Valley and Pawnee 
Livestock Associations grazed 8,486 cattle on 
the Land Utilization Project. 

(b) Range improvements: Water develop- 
ments, fencing, and reseeding was accom- 
Plished to establish grass on depleted areas 
and to facilitate better forage utilization 
and livestock distribution. 

The remaining acreage, amounting to 225 
acres of the Eaton Reseeding Project, Red- 
— District, was completed in fiscal year 

In cooperation with permittees on the 
Lone Pine Allotment, Redfeather District, 
it is planned to spray and fence a small area 
Of the allotment. This will be the first ex- 
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perimental weed spraying project for the 
forest. 

(c) Wildlife: During the 1956-57 winter, 
deer and elk stayed high which gave some 
relief tó normal winter game ranges. Later 
in the season, heavy snowfall forced them to 
use areas below the normal winter range. 
The 1957 high precipitation helped out 
browse production considerably. Generally, 
hunting pressures exerted in the Roosevelt 
area has helped to keep big game popula- 
tions in line with range carrying capacity and 
to some extent, has limited excessively used 
areas to specific localities. 

In order to be in a better condition to judge 
the condition and trend of big game ranges, 
district rangers in cooperation with game 
department personnel have established six 
production-utilization transects. Approxi- 
mately 10-15 additional transects are needed 
in order to obtain a fair sample of the key 
winter game areas. ‘These transects have 
greatly aided our management objectives and 
have also been instrumental in coordinating 
the thinking and objectives of the two 
agencies. 

RECREATION 

(a) Recreation use: It Is estimated that 
469,000 visits were made to the forest's 41 
developed campgrounds and picnic areas. In 
addition, many hunted, many thousands 
fished, and at least 3 million visitors traveled 
through the forest on the recreation high- 
way system. The fire lookouts were also 
heavily visited. 

Traffic count records and other reports in- 
dicate that the total number of visits on the 
Roosevelt Forest was 11.4 percent higher 
than 1956. This continual upward trend is 
based on traffic counts and other reliable 
data. 

(b) Rawah wild area: This area, located 
along the south portion of the Medicine Bow 
Mountains and including the heads of the 
West Branch, Fall Creek, Rawah, and Me- 
Intyre drainages, has continued to receive 
heavy use with a continual upward trend in 
visits. Resorts along the Laramie River 
which specialize in conducting pack trips 
into the area, report increased interest from 
individuals who enjoy the ride for fishing 
in the numerous pothole Jakes and to view 
at close range the beautiful rough moun- 
tainous country and glaciated basins. 

Approximately $4,000 was spent in 1957 to 
relocate some sections of the Rawah Trail 
and maintain and condition other access 
trails. Due to the extremely heavy use, the 
maintenance and conditioning work involved 
the construction of cross drainage to mini- 
mize trail erosion and construction of other 
trail structures, particularly bridges. 

(c) Operation Outdoors: Development of 
new facilities and rehabilitation of 
recreation areas was initiated in 1957. This 
expanded 5-year program is generally re- 
ferred to as Operation Outdoors. Goals of 
this program on the Roosevelt are to rehabil- 
itate and maintain present picnic and camp- 
ground areas and provide for new areas. Due 
to the greatly increased recreation visits to 
these areas and expected upward trends in 
future years, the program was extremely 
needful. 

During 1957, construction was started on 
Camp Dick Picnic Ground and Glen Haven 
Campground, both of which are new areas. 
Considerable progress was also made on the 
expansion and further development of the 
Dowdy Lake area near the Redfeather 
Ranger Station. 


FOREST ENGINEERING 


Major accomplishment includes the com- 
pletion of section A of road No. 1639 (Crown 
Point timber access road, 5 miles); comple- 
tion of the Buckhorn timber access road 
(4.7 miles); began surveys for contemplated 
betterment of the Laramie River Road No. 
1690; approximately 3 miles of surveys were 
completed; surveyed 5 miles of the Long 
Draw Road; replaced sectional plate arch in 
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Trap Creek, Long Draw Road; constructed 
St. Vrain Road No. 1614 (1 mile); construct- 
ed Redfeather Ranger Station Road (3.5 
miles); construction of bridge No. 9, Road 
No. 1631; designed and constructed Red- 
feather Ranger Station and Dowdy Camp- 
ground water systems; made a number of 
right-of-way surveys; surveyed stock water 
dams on land utilization project; safety in- 
spections of White Pine and Deadman Fire 
Lookout Towers; and in addition accom- 
plished the routine maintenance of trans- 
portation system roads and trails, 

The Regional Division of Engineering han- 
died and supervised interior land boundary 
surveys on the Poudre Ranger District. This 
boundary survey program is one of the first 
initiated. on the Roosevelt in order to more 
adequately mark the national forest bound- 
ary to a satisfactory standard. Due to in- 
creased values of national forest resources, 
the need for such surveys and boundary 
marking has greatly increased. 

LAND USE AND LAND EXCHANGE 


(a) There are 217 uses under permit in dif- 
ferent categories from powerline systems to 
cabin sites. Many of these are reviewed an- 
nually in order to keep different types of 
uses consistent with the overall ent 
of the Roosevelt Forest for the greatest pub- 
lic good. 

(b) Mining activity and claim development 
continues to develop. In order to adequately 
protect the watershed values and erosion, in- 
creased cooperation is needed particularly 
on road construction and claim excavations, 

(c) During 1957, three land-exchange cases 
were consummated. Three additional ex- 
change cases have been initiated by the dis- 
trict rangers and the forest staff. 

FOREST INCOME 

During the past fiscal year (July 1, 1956, 
to June 30, 1957), cash receipts from timber 
sales and other major uses were as follows: 


Timber sale receipts $72, 587. 64 
Land utilization permits (in- 
cludes grazing) calendar year 
CTT n ————— 76. 204. 74 
National forest grazing permits. — 19, 499. 77 
Miscellaneous land uses (na- 
tional forest) ---..2....-..-. - 7. 248. 21 
— eee 189. 540. 36 


(a) Unevaluated benefits or services: 

1. Water production: The use, for agricul- 
tural, domestic, and industrial purposes, of 
water originating from watershed within the 
forest. 

2. Forest recreation: Based on the num- 
ber of man-days pleasure received at devel- 
oped picnic areas and campgrounds. 

3. Others: Such as benefits received by 
ranch properties due to the forest fire pro- 
tection program and sustaining the wildlife 
and fish habitat. 

` S. D. PUBFORD, 

Forest Supervisor. 


Benson Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including three items in 
defense of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson and his farm program. 
The first is an editorial entitled “Blame 
Lies Elsewhere,” which appeared in the 
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Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald and 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. The 
second item is a column by Roscoe Drum- 
mond entitled Ike Can't Afford To Lose 
an Official Like Benson,” from the 
Tampa (Fla.) Times of February 28, 
and the third, an editorial from the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune titled Benson: 
Asset or Liability?” 

Each of these articles points to the in- 
creasing support Secretary Benson is re- 
ceiving from all parts of the country for 
his courageous efforts to bring sense to 
our national farm program. 

The articles follow: 

BLAME LIES ELSEWHERE 
~ Two Republican Members of Congress, 
Warrer H. Jupp, of Minneapolis, and A. L. 
Mutter, of Kimball, Nebr., had the unhappy— 
and hypocritical—job of telling Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson he ought to re- 
sign for the good of their hides. 

We don't know about Mr. MILLER, but Mr. 
Jupp, an estimable legislator, obviously 
didn’t have his heart in his chore. Later 
he said: “I myself think he is right in his 
policy.” 

Well, he is right but that's not the point. 
It isn’t Mr. Benson's policies which have the 
farmers in the soup. It's the policies written 
into law by Congress, Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Mr. Benson wants to change 
those policies—but Congress stubbornly 
sticks to the medicine which caused the 
iliness. 

Farm bloc Congressmen (in both parties) 
are beating the Secretary of Agriculture over 
the head for the own sins. All Mr. Benson 
has done—in addition to advocating a con- 
structive change in the laws—is do what the 
laws passed by Congress compel him to do. 

Yet these Congressmen have the gall to go 
to him and tell him if he doesn't resign 10 
to 25 Republican Congressmen will get beat 
this fall. All we can say is that, for lack of 
spine, it would be no less than they deserve. 

These panicky Republican Congressmen, 
who instigated the MILLER-JUDD mission, 
should be out selling Mr. Benson's policies, 
Farmers aren't so stupid—it’s only the poli- 
ticlans who claim to represent them. 

If anybody should be resigning, it would 
be the farm bloc-ers who cling to the laws 
which brought on the agricultural fiasco. 
But who would have to temerity to suggest 
that? 

Ine CAN'T Arrorp To Lose AN OFFICIAL LIKE 
BENSON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—It's politics—and some con- 
sider it the politics necessary to survive— 
which is causing a group of Midwestern Re- 
publican Congressmen to try to force Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to fire Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. 

Have no doubt about it, Mr. Benson Is not 
going to cave in. He is not going to quit 
under pressure. In fact, he is not going to 
quit at all and he is not going to resign 

unless the President tells him to resign. 

Will Mr. Eisenhower yield to the clamor 
of the politicians who seem intent upon 
hanging Mr. Benson in the public square 
and flushing their own party's principles 
down the sewer? 

Every bit of evidence to date is that Mr. 
Benson has the President's full confidence, 
that his farm policies are carrying forward 
exactly what Mr, Eisenhower favors, and that 
the White House believes that to offer up the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a symbolic sacri- 
fice for the short-term gain of a few voters 
would damage the Republican Party far more 
than it would help, not only in the fall elec- 
tions but in others which Me ahead. 

My own conviction is that Secretary Ben- 
son is a source of strength to the admin- 
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istration and that his political execution 
would hurt the Republican Party. Not that 
his efforts in behalf of agriculture have not 
offended some farmers and some farm poli- 
ticlans. They unquestionably have. 

Mr. Benson has prestige and respect and 
popularity throughout the Nation and with 
all segments of voters because he is honest 
and courageous and because he is pursuing a 
constructive, even if partly unpopular set of 
policies. Most of the politicians, both Re- 
publican and Democrat, know that high, 
rigid price supports have aggravated the diffi- 
culties of the American farmer and have 
caused, not solved, the massive surpluses. 

But Mr. Benson has had the guts to say 
80 and to act upon his convictions in the in- 
terest of dealing with the causes, not just 
with symptoms, of the farm problem. 

The real problem the farmer faces today 
is not a declining income from what he sells, 
but the rising prices he has to pay for what 
he buys. Farmer income is going up, but it 
is not going up as fast as his costs. 

From 1939 to 1952 the prices paid by 
farmers more than doubled. From 1953 to 
1958 the farmers’ prices rose only 6 percent. 
The truth is that Mr. Benson has been deal- 
ing constructively with the heritage which 
was left at his doorstep by previous adminis- 
trations and this heritage included a highly 
inflated cost structure. 

Benson farm policies are helping most 
farmers and most of the farm economy. 
They have turned from the palliatives which 
have made conditions worse in the past and 
which nearly every Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture since Wallace has condemned. 

There are numerous favorable factors in 
the farm situation. 

The post-Korean downtrend in prices, 
which started in 1951, has been stopped. 
Prices received by farmers in January were 
4 percent above a year ago and 10 percent 
above 2 years ago. 

Income per person on farms last year, in- 
cluding income from all sources, was the 
highest on record. 

Farm exports last year were 68 percent 
higher than in 1953. 

The buildup of surpluses has been re- 
versed. 

Is the President going to drop Mr. Benson 
in order to reverse his farm policies or is he 
likely to be pressured into making a politi- 
cal-blood sacrifice out of Benson and get 
somebody else to carry out the same policies? 

T have been told of occasions when Mr. 
Eisenhower listened with some responsive- 
ness to criticism of such administration fig- 
ures as Harold Stassen and Defense Secretary 
Wilson. But when the criticism got around 
to Secretary Benson, he froze up in a way 
which would make an iceberg seem warm 
and chummy. 

Right now Mr. Benson looks exceedingly 
secure. He has been carrying out the farm 
policies for which Mr. Eisenhower was, in 
part, elected to carry out. There are not too 
many public officials of Mr. Benson’s tran- 
scendent integrity and moral stamina ayail- 
able to any administration. I incline to the 
view that the President can't afford to lose 
him, 


Benson: Asser OR LIABILITY? 


Ezra Taft Benson, as he stands at bay 
before bellowing legislators from the Farm 
Belt, sometimes looks like a man who hasn't 
a friend in the world. 

But we wonder if the beleaguered Benson 
is really such a political liability. He may 
be loathed by the Farmers Grange and the 
National Farm Union, but he is supported 
by the Farm Bureau Federation and inde- 
pendent farmers everywhere. More impor- 
tant, we believe that the rank and file of 
taxpaying consumers feel Benson is the 
most public-spirited Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in decades, 
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The Baltimore Sun, speculating on the 
reason for Mr. Benson's resoluteness under 
fire, notes that he “knows that large num- 
bers of farmers are on his side,” adding: 

“They haven't been as vocal as his critics, 
possibly because a certain aYnkee taciturn- 
ity characterizes someof the most devoted 
of them. But the other day a New Hamp- 
shire Congressman stood up in the House 
meeting and said that New England farmers 
were for Benson, 

“Nor did Congressman Bass rest his argu- 
ment with the Yankee farmers. He was 
acute enough to have come prepared with 
figures that talk to city dwellers, of whom 
there are a great many all over the United 
States. Mr. Bass’ calculation showed that 
the wheat subsidy alone costs a man with 
$6,000 a year some $11.50 as his share of 
the tax money going to wheat farmers.” 

Counting up those independent farmers 
and those city dwellers, they look to us like 
a pretty substantial majority of the whole 
electorate. Ezra Benson, far from a liability, 
may be one of the Republicans“ few assets 
with the fall election coming on. 


Farmer Must Solve Own Problems, 
2 Experts Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I am enclos- 
ing a clipping taken from the Denver 
News of March 3 on the subject Farmer 
Must Solve Own Problems, Experts 
Agree, which I include as part of my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
FARMER Must SOLVE Own PROBLEMS, EXPERTS 

AGREE 


(By Bill Brenneman) 


Some of the Nation's top agricultural ex- 
perts agreed in Denver Monday that Federal 
farm price support programs have failed, or 
at least have outlived their usefulness. 

They further agreed, with some differences 
in detail, that the burden of solving the farm 
problem rests with the farmers themselves. 

A series of speakers, representing nearly 
all shades of the country’s farm opinion, 
appeared before 400 Colorado farmers, ranch- 
ers, and businessmen at the sixth annual 
farm and ranch congress sponsored by the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

WAY OF LIFE 


While none advocated that the Govern- 
ment get completely out of the farm picture, 
all indicated, directly or indirectly, that it 
is time to get away from the idea of the 
family farm as a way of life that must be 
saved through Government subsidies. 

The speakers, in summary, agreed that: 

Farmers must live with Government to 
some degree. 

They must organize in a cooperative effort 
to make their position known and get their 
problems recognized, to compensate for their 
decreasing numbers, 

No Government program can bail out the 
inefficient farmer. 

They must devote more effort to sound 
business management and increase research 
in order to become more efficient. 

BIG HAND 

The only major ovations of the day were 
given to Clifford Hansen of Jackson, Wyo- 
ming, second vice president of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, who sug- 
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Rested that a complete return to free enter- 
Prise is the answer for all farmers in the 
long run. 

The cattle industry never has been willing 
to adopt Government subsidies, although 

_ Gus F. Geissler of Denver, vice president of 
the National Farmers Union Service Corp., 
Suggested cattlemen get indirect subsidies 
through limitations on imports from other 
countries. 

Geissler, representing the farm group 
Which traditionally has sought big Govern- 
Ment aid for farmers, made little reference 
to price support structures, except to say 
that Federal programs in the past have been 
Set up on an annual basis, with dips and 
Tises, and hot and cold deals. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


To supplement these programs, he sug- 
gested marketing agreements for all com- 
Modities on a nationwide, long-range basis. 

Dr. Kenneth Hood, assistant secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, dis- 
agreed with the marketing agreement 
approach. 

“We do not belleve it is possible for the 
farmer to increase his bargaining power by 
Controlling production,” he said, “We've 
been trying that for 30 years. We don't 
believe it can be done by quota controls, 
a by a closed shop for American agricul- 
ure.“ 

Dr. G. B. Wood, director of agricultural 
economics at Oregon State College, said 
many farmers are meeting the cost-price 
Squeeze through contracting with distribu- 
tors or suppliers to raise exactly the produce 
Needed according to user epecifications. 

Robert Sakata, young Japanese-American 
farmer from Brighton who was Honored as 
One of the Nation's outstanding yéung farm- 
ers a few years ago, sald the farmer must 
find his solution in increased efficiency apd 

ter management, 

FARM POLICY 

Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, said the Nation's 
farm policy has been based for the past 25 
Years on a policy of faith, hope and parity, 
and said such policy has resulted in making 
economic hypochondriacs out of a lot of 
Otherwise healthy farm people. 

Avery Bice, agriculture economist at Colo- 
Tado State University in Fort Collins, set the 
tone for the meeting's theme, The Big Shift 
and its Effect on Western Agriculture. 


A Realistic View of Russian Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a few 
Weeks ago, Mr. Harry C. Withers, editor 
of the Dallas Morning News, spoke be- 

, fore the Dallas Rotary Club. His entire 
address is well worth reading, but I par- 
ticularly liked the following: ` 

Are our 180 years as a Nation built on 
Such a shallow base of courage that we must 
become frenzied because a supposedly back- 
Ward neighbor nation has accomplished 
Something which, trrespective of motive, is 
bound to advance the cause of humanity? 

Have we so lost our moral strength and 

and dignity that suddenly we are 

forced to adopt the technique of a face- 

Having philosophy on which we have always 
locked with tolerance and amusement? 

Must we because of this single scientific 
Achievement by another nation engage in an 
erratid and unscientific crash program of 
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vindication in defense of our honor or our 
supposed superiority? 

We think not. America is a youthful, 
effervescent Nation, and Americans are a 
vigorous people. In the first moment of 
victory or defeat they are alternately en- 
thusiastic or depressed, but above all, given 
proper leadership, they are fair, honest, and 
sensible, and ready to give credit where it is 
due. A 

Let us hope, therefore, that on mature 
consideration we will credit Russia for the 
scientific progress it has made—that we will 
grow in national and international stature 
from the puncturing of our bubble of smug 
superiority—and that without frenzy, poll- 
tics, or erratic emotionalism we will revert 
to our long-established methods of further- 
ing, in the interests of mankind, the sclen- 
tific progress which is already underway. 


To me, this seems to be the most real- 
istic view of the current situation that 
has come across my desk. 


$- 


March 15, Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, March 
15, 1848, was a significant day for the 
Hungarian people. After centuries of 
being tied to Austria, these people fi- 
nally won some measure of freedom. 
Inspired by the French Revolution of 
the same year and under the leadership 
of the famed Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garians laid their demands before the 
Austrian Emperor. In a charter of free- 
dom the right of equality of public duties, 
the abolition of serfdom, and an en- 
larged public representation in political 


-affairs were gained. The most important 


achievement, however, was the right to 
create a Hungarian national govern- 
ment. With this reform came freedom 
and national autonomy. Though the 
future brought disaster and the loss of 
this freedom and independence, the peo- 
ple never gave up hope of regaining what 
had been lost. The victorious Freedom 
Day of March 15, 1848, would never be 
forgotten by the Hungarian people. 

The next 100 years were hard ones 
for this nation of freedom-loving people. 
The boundaries of the country were 
shifted time and again, until at times 
they could not even be defined. Oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Union in 1945, 
Hungary found its freedom crushed 
again by a foreign yoke. But even after 
more than a decade of intense Commu- 
nist indoctrination the hope for free- 
dom continued to burn in the hearts of 
the Hungarian people. The youth of the 
country, torn between loyalty to the 
foreign-dominated government and 
loyalty to genuine national independ- 
ence, showed the world the strength of 
their belief in freedom. The Communist 
failure to destroy the ideals of the Hun- 
garian forefathers, revealed itself in the 
October 1956, youth-led revolution. Once 
again the Hungarian people rebelled 
against foreign rule. Once again they 
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demanded freedom and independence. 
Unfortunately, the freedom day victory 
of 1848 was not repeated. Although 
these inspired patriots fought desper- 
ately to overthrow the despised regime, 
they were no match for Soviet tanks and 
artillery. The revolt was suppressed but 
no show of arms, however great, could 
suppress the desire for freedom. 

Thousands of Hungarians, unwilling 
to remain any longer under a regime 
which denied them their natural rights 
left their native land and sought free- 
dom elsewhere. A government which 
denied the existence of God, the sanc- 
tity of the family and the dignity of the 
human being could hardly command the 
respect of a people who throughout their 
history have valued these ideas so highly. 

Today, 110 years since that first Hun- 
garian freedom day the hope of another 
day of liberation lives in the hearts of 
these people wherever they may be. For 
those who have found freedom in our 
country and in other lands are united 
with those who have remained behind in 
Hungary to continue the fight. They 
are united in the hope for another Hun- 
garian freedom day. With faith in the 
guidance of God, and love for their na- 
tive land they look to the future for a 
fulfillment of that hope. 


Reclamation Pays for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include a timely article on the 
benefits of reclamation, written by Mr. 
Roscoe Fleming of Denver. The article 
appeared in the National Union Farmer 
for March 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, to those of us from the 
Western States who have seen reclama- 
tion in operation over the years, the 
benefits that accrue to the national econ- 
omy from reclamation programs is an 
old story. Mr. Fleming's article will not 
be news to them. 

However, to those uninformed east- 
erners who have no conception of what 
reclamation is all about, I should like 
to recommend Mr. Fleming’s article for 
careful reading. These are the facts 
about a natural resources program 
which some of those who are ignorant of 
the facts, or ignore them by choice, class 
as a giveaway or a boondoggle, or a 
handout program. 

Mr. Fleming's article gives the weak- 
ness of the position of those who oppose 
reclamation on these grounds. The facts 
and figures are there for those who are 
interested enough to have an open mind. 

The article follows: 

RECLAMATION Pays For ITSELF—CUTBACKS AND 
No New STARTS THREATEN TO STOP RECLAMA- 
TION’s 55-YEAR RECORD OF MAKING WEALTH 
DESPTTE THE $21 BILLION ADDED TO UNTTED 
STATES INCOME 

= (By Roscoe Fleming) 

What was once dry and unproductive 
western wilderness, now redeemed by recla- 
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mation, has generated 83.2 billion in income 
taxes for Uncle Sam's Treasury since 1940 
alone. 

In other words the Federal reclamation 
program has more than paid for itself—in 
addition to all other benefits it has brought 
the Nation—solely by the taxes turned into 
the Treasury from the prosperous farmsteads 
and blooming cities it has made possible. 

The Cost of the reclamation pro- 
gram, 1902-57 inclusive, about $3 billion. 
Extra tax revenue since 1940 alone, about 
$3.2 billion. 

This fact is particularly biting since the 
present national administration is now try- 
ing to hold down reclamation and plans no 
new projects this year in order to spend more 
money on defense. 

Yet, at the current rate, what the Nation 
spends on arms in 1 week would finance 
reclamation for 4 years. To put it another 
way, 1 year's defense spending would finance 
200 years of reclamation at the 1958 rate, 

Further, in addition to contributing to the 
national strength needed to carry on wars hot 
or cold, reclamation literally almost rescued 
the Nation during World War II when the 
mighty generators of the Grand Coulee Dam 
were just coming on the line, and furnished 
the only possible source of quick power for 
much of the atomic program. 

Such powerplants more than support 
themselves, and part of their profits go to 
help pay for the irrigation projects. And 
they attract industries, which build bloom- 
ing new communities to use up the farm 
products. All this is good both for the 
region and the Nation. 


UNITED STATES GAINS 7.7 MILLION ACRES 


Recently the 55-year-old reclamation story: 
ones: freshly told in figures. Through 
1957: 

The Bureau of Reclamation has built or 
rebuilt facilities to furnish a whole or par- 
tial water supply to 7.7 million acres of 
tillable land. This translates into a land- 
base for 125,000 farm families, and an addi- 
3 125.000 part-time farming suburban 

Crop production from 77 projects in the 17 
Western States now totals almost a billion 
dollars yearly, for a total of $13.5 billion 
during reclamation history. Yet almost 
none of this is of products now called 
surplus. 

Net revenues to the Government from 41 
powerplants under supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation totaled 641.5 million in 
1957—after all expenses. Net revenue from 
all such plants during the life of reclama- 
tion total $359 million. Net for next 50 
years from existing plants is estimated at 
more than 62 billion. 

Payments to the United States Treasury 
for irrigation and city water supplies have 
so far totaled $130 million, and such pay- 
ments during the next 50 years from existing 
projects are estimated at $825 million. 

FARM INCOME MULTIPLIED 


Thus the net direct repayment to the 
taxpayer for the first 100 years of reclama- 
tion will be about $3.3 billion of which 
nearly $500 million has already been repaid. 
This is at the present level. If reclamation 
grows, so will the payments, 

Income to reclamation-project farmers 
and workers totaled $666 million in 1956, for 
a cumulative 50-year total of $8.6 billion. 

Income to the people of nonfarm urban 
areas created by reclamation totaled $952 
million in 1956, and for the life of reclama- 
tion has totaled $12 billion. 

Thus the total gross addition to national 
income from reclamation is estimated at 
nearly $21 billion. 


This figure does not include the byproduct 
income from fishing, boating, and other rec- 
reation at reclamation reservoirs, estimated 
at $50 million annually, Such reservoirs are 
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among the most popular resorts anywhere, 
and millions of people visit them yearly. 

Billions of dollars’ worth of fresh specialty 
foods have been shipped to points all over 
the United States from reclamation projects 
to supplement healthy diets when the Mid- 
west and East are snowbound. 

The value of the plant, property, and 
equipment of all reclamation projects owned 
by you and me totals approximately 83 bil- 
lion. This is based on original cost. At 
today’s prices the value would be nearly 
doubled; and the cost, as shown, has been 
partly repaid. 

Reclamation appropriations for construc- 
tion, however, average only about one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the national budget— 
or one-fourth of 1 cent out of each dollar 
of national appropriation yearly. 

These appropriations are among the best 
investments the people of the United States 
ever made, helping to keep our economy 
healthy and supplying the mighty muscles 
called upon in time of war. Yet reclamation 
is currently under fire as a luxury sort of 
enterprise that must be cut down to permit 
more spending elsewhere. 


Commmunist Influence on the Racial 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
speech written by Mr. James M. Thom- 
son, former publisher of the New Orleans 
Item, now retired and living in the Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Mr. Thom- 
son was for 3 years a Washington news- 
paper correspondent and became pub- 
lisher of the Norfolk (Va.) Dispatch in 
1906. Mrs. Thomson is the former Miss 
Genevieve Clark, only daughter of the 
late Honorable Champ Clark, for many 
years the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives: 

COMMUNIST INFLUENCE ON THE RACIAL 

QUESTION 
(By James M. Thomson) 


A lifetime of friendly personal association 
with southern Negroes and 40 years of news- 
paper work in the Deep South convinces me 
that racial intergration in our southern pub- 
lic schools is impracticable and impossible 
from Virginia south. Here in the Shenan- 
doah Valley there are very few Negroes. The 
Clarke County States Rights Association 
which I helped organize takes the position 
that the American people, including the peo- 
ple of Virginia, have the right to spend their 
own money to educate their own children in 
thelr own way. Without exception, the peo- 
ple of the all-white counties of. Virginia's 
Shenandoah Valley in our November guber- 
natorial election voted for Governor Al- 
mond, Democrat, and supported the massive 
resistance to racially mixed schools initiated 
by United States Senator Harry F. BYRD. 
Clarke County went 3 to 1 for Almond. Vir- 
ginia Negroes voted’ solidly for personally 
popular Republican State Senator Dalton, 
who received just about a fourth of Vir- 
ginia’s white vote. At that Dalton opposed 
racially mixed schools. There are several 
hundreds of thousands of white Federal 
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officeholders and workers in Virginia, most 
of whom live opposite Washington or work 
in the Hampton Roads section. Official Re- 
publican political pressure influenced many 
of these. 

It is doubtful today whether 1 person in 
10, white and black, in Virginia really favors 
racially mixed schools. The northern press 
and propaganda agencies and fanatic fellow 
travelers of the NAACP have worked on Vir- 
ginia for over a quarter of a century. The 
Republican politicians became convinced 
that votes might be gained by advocating 
racial mixture. But the November last elec- 
tions in Virginia and in the Northern States 
utterly destroyed this Republican delusion. 
Some years ago I predicted that the Negroes 
in the big city States of the North would 
never return to the Republicans who are the 
principal taxpayers of the North would never 
give the Negroes there as much as the com- 
bined Socialist, Communist big city Demo- 
crats would promise them. 

When the chips are down South Caro- 
lina which has a more serious racial prob- 
lem than has Virginia will prove even more 
determined in this matter. From my read- 
ing of the excellent editorials and articles in 
the Camden News, I am quite sure that 
the News, along with the Charleston News 
and Courier and other South Carolina papers 
and leaders speak for the people of South 
Carolina and for the Southern and border 
States of America. For one I deplore, as 
do most well meaning southerners, the com- 
ing political alinement of the whites against 
the blacks of America. When and if this 
happens the result will be inevitable. 

For many years past I have had the leisure 
and the interest to follow the evolution of 
this race problem. Many years spent in 
newspaper publication has acquainted mé 
with the use of propaganda in political life. 
Nor do I blame the masses of the people of 
the south for their failure until now to 
realize what has been going on in our coun- 

. If a man puts in full time on this 
subject he has trouble to keep himself in- 
formed. I marvel rather that the busy ed- 
itor and publisher of a newspaper like the 
Camden News is courageous enough and in- 
formed enough to be able to do such a good 
job in getting at least a part of the truth 
to the readers of his paper. 

I am among those who believe that no 
thoroughly informed people will ever will- 
ingly embrace dictatorship. Yet when I look 
around today’s world I find almost all the 
world living under dictatorships. In Ger- 
many Hitler, in Italy Mussolini, in Russia 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, in China Chien 
Lo. I mention a few. All of these have 
followed pretty much the same pattern of 
plotting, conspiracy, lying and wholesale 
mass murder. 

Russia which owes its start to Lenin, 
saved twice as a country by the United 
States, has plotted world domination for 40 
years. Actively and efficiently Russia has 
worked for a quarter of a century past to 
render the United States impotent in case of 
war. Books have been written to expose the 
plotting of Russian communism against the 
United States. For one, from all evidence 
obtained, I am absolutely convinced that 
the Russian Communists have worked dur- 
ing this period to stir up and bring to the 
point of bloodshed and revolution the racé 
issue in the United States. The Russian 
Communists are the same types as were the 
fanatic New Englanders and other John 
Browns of America who brought on the Civil 
War. Only the Russians guilty of the star- 
vation of millions of their people and of the 
enslavement of the satellites and of their 
own people feel that of necessity they must 
conquer and communize the whole world. 
They make all the trouble everywhere they 
can and seek to take sides, infiltrate and 
conquer wherever else trouble arises, 
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Since the beginning of time the people of 
different races in the world have struggled 
to maintain racial purity. The most note- 
Worthy example of this is the case of the 
scattered Jewish people who through 20 
Centuries of isolation and persecution have 
Survived and maintained a great degree of 
racial integrity. In America and through- 
Out the world the Russians found a racial 
situation made to order for their malign 
and destructive purposes. They have made 
amazing progress with this work. For they 
have convinced the many politicians of 
America's great political parties that they 
Could profit in offices and votes by the use 
of this issue. 

The Communist leaders of Russia and 
China naturally believe that for their crimes 
and sins against God and man in defeat they 
Will suffer the fate of Hitler and Mussolini. 
So they figure that America and Western ciy- 
ilization must be destroyed or they will not 
Survive. So over the years they have sought 
Out possible weaknesses in American security. 

race issue is one of their achievements. 
New York City and Washington have been 
the central points for thetr anti-American 
Conspiracy; and there they have made amaz- 
progress, helped by the distraction of a 
Breat panic and of three great wars in which 
the Western World was involved. The Second 
World War resulted from Stalin's trade with 
Hitler to butcher the Poles; the third because 
Russia conspired with China to destroy 
Korea. 


How Russia conspired to weaken America’s 
War efforts and peace efforts ls a long story 
as is the infiltration of our Federal adminis- 
tration, our State Department, and other 
Fovernmental agencies. Like the Devil quot- 
ing Scripture for his own purposes the Amer- 
{can Communists and their fellow travelers 
have caused the New Deal, Fair Deal and 
Modern Republicans to pursue a policy of 
Weakening our allies and destroying their 
Colonial policies and holdings, of freeing weak 
nations and peoples so that Russian Com- 
Munists could more easily take them over. 

The Negroes of America are the most fortu- 
Nate free and advanced Negroes in the world. 
So are the millions of foreign born in New 
York and all American cities. Yet the organ- 
ization of these minority blocs which com- 

constitute political control of New 
York City and New York State amounts to 
& powerful conspiracy in that great city and 
State against the American people and the 
American way of life. 

This applies to the guild, the labor unions, 
to business, and financial organizations; to a 
Considerable element of the New York press, 
to churches, and religious organizations, to 
the schools, colleges, and universities; to 
Writers of books, to lecturers, to actors, to 
Newspaper columnists, to radio, and televi- 
Sion broadcasters, to movies, and civic organ- 
izations. The cancerous growth of commun- 
ism and socialism is evidenced in the politics 
Of New York City and State. 

It is bipartisan. There is little difference 
between Lehman, the New York Democrat, 
and Javrrs, the New York Republican, except 
that Javrrs uses better manners in denounc- 
ing the South and most of the country out- 
side of New York and its fellow travelers in 
the Communist, Socialist effort to control 
America. 

In America there are something over 
fifteen million Negroes. These cast some 
three million effective votes in the so-called 
doubtful States. An NAACP source. re- 
cently estimated whites of Southern descent 
in America at 60 million. Old family Amer- 
lcans“of northern descent number about 60 
Million whites, 

Among the thirty-odd million foreign-born 
or recently arrived whites in America, many 
pose racial mixture. Even in New York 
City and State, there is powerful opposition 
among American whites to alien directed 
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racial blocs who constitute a majority of 
voters there. 

The Presidency of the United States is de- 
termined by a majority of the 531 votes in 
the electoral college. New York State casts 
45 of these votes, between eight and nine 
per cent of the total. 

The Southern and border States cast 
within 90 of the electoral votes necessary 
for a bare majority of 266 in the electoral 
college, These 126 combined electoral votes 
are nearly four times the electoral vote of 
racially controlled New York. A united 
America has 486 electoral votes as opposed to 
New York's 45, yet politically New York has 
controlled the United States for the past 
quarter of a century by keeping America 
divided - and a pretty good case could be 
made for Communist policies controlling New 
York. 

By manipulating the national conventions 
of both of America's great political parties, 
the radicals make nominations so late that 
effective opposition is impossible. 

Any battie by the South and the inde- 

pendent States rights allies must be organ- 
ized and carried on for at least 2 years. A 
2-party system of government must be cre- 
ated in order to destroy our present 4-party 
system of misgovernment, nongovernment, 
and of usurpation of government by judicial 
and Executive decree. Those Members of 
the House and Senate who would make any 
kind of a trade to hold their jobs must be 
opposed. 
The South to begin must put only sound 
and loyal Americans on guard. It must or- 
ganize at the grassroots for a real fight in 
spite of those who would lie down, appease, 
or compromise, 

When Eisenhower first ran for President 
he promised to help clean up this situation, 
and Nrxon whose election to the Vice Presi- 
dency resulted from an anti-Communist 
record, promised to go along. Unfortunately 
Eisenhower's civilian experience was limited 
to a short term as president of Columbia 
University, a hotbed of radicalism. Elected, 
Eisenhower suffered from a 20-year infiltra- 
tion of the civil service by New Deal, Fair 
Deal radicals. His appointments and con- 
tacts are almost exclusively with political 
and financial New Yorkers. While Eisen- 
hower probably fired Attorney General 
Brownell as soon as he realized the tragic 
mistake he had made at Little Rock, the 
damage had been done. Just how he feels 
about the political payoff of Warren to the 
Supreme Court and the rounding out of a 
majority of political radicals on that Court 
with other political appointments cannot be 
detailed here. 

A quarter of a century of sane American 
Government may be needed to repair the 
damage done the past quarter of a century by 
Roosevelt, Truman, and now by Eisenhower, 
almost all due to the malign influence of 
the Communist-Socialist controlled politics 
of New York. Alger Hiss just happened to 
be found out. The real damage has been 
done and continues to be done by fellow trav- 
elers, by thousands and thousands of duped 
brain-washed people who do not know the 
score. 

To know the real domestic policies of the 
New Deal, Fair Deal, modern Republican 
policies for the past quarter of a century 
you consulted two obscure weeklies, The Na- 
tion and The New Republic. A great part 
of the time the Communist daily and Sunday 
Worker paralieled these in policy and propa- 
ganda. The Socialist press and party went 
out of exstence because the big city radicals 
in New York and elsewhere adopted and went 
beyond what sincere Socialists stood for, 
And now the Communist press in America 
is crippled because it has achieved so many 
of its objectives while radical political organ- 
izations and supposedly liberal people and 
papers carry on Russia's work and in a viclous 
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and effective way punish and persecute those 
who deviate from their party line. 

A recent example is that of Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., a courageous and independent radio 
commentator. Lewis, whose great follow- 
ing is among that independent class whose 
business is most valued by advertisers found 
recently that these hostile elements sought 
a boycott against him by advertisers who sus- 
tained and made possible his program all 
over America. Bureaucrats, Communists, 
radicals, and pinks are so strong in our coun- 
try that they want to destroy all independ- 
ent Americans in and out of public life. 

During the past quarter of a century while 
a number of American millionaires were 
pouring their wealth into Communist publi- 
cations and organizations which sought to 
undermine the Constitution and the Ameri- 
can system of government and way of life 
our ivy league colleges were turned into hot- 
beds for the cultivation of pinks. 

When a young Yale student wrote a sane 
book exposing some of these practices it 
made news and the book became a best 
seller, This emboldened its author, W. F. 
Buckley, Jr., to go on and establish in New 
York City the National Review, a sane poli- 
tical weekly. This is the first competition 
the pink and Communist political organs 
have had during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Amid the vast flood of conformist 
publications and broadcasters, columnists, 
writers, and public men there are many who 
have kept the faith. But for the most part 
they have been crowded out of the market 
place, have had little help financially from 
the very elements they have been working to 
save, 

In a television interview Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
recently estimated that American voters 
would on a showdown prove 70 percent con- 
servative and could carry every State in the 
Union in a national election except New York. 
My own estimate printed some years ago was 
that this sound American element would 
vary between 63 and 66 percent. 

North and South the people who own 
America have been governed by have-nots 
directed to a great extent by Communists 
who have sought to destroy America. Most 
active in this effort today is the Supreme 
Court of the United States and a number 
of Federal courts who are b the 
Constitution, established law, and usurping 
the rights of Congress to pass laws. It has 
taken a quarter of a century for the radicals 
to gain considerable representation in Con- 
gress, to pack the executive departments 
with civil servants, and to pack the Supreme 
Court and create—not 2-party government 
in the United States but 4-party govern- 
ment. 

The race issue promoted by communism 
in the United States is a phony issue. To 
destroy States rights, to create a labor war, 
to infiltrate the Federal service with pinks, 
radicals, and traitors, to defeat by trickery 
sound American public servants, to demoral- 
ize the morals of the youth of the land, to 
bankrupt and render America inefficient in 
peace, helpless in war, is the announced pre- 
scription of the leaders of Russian com- 
munism. 

If every newspaper and publicity agency 
in the South had followed the practice of 
the Camden News we would have an in- 
formed and alerted public working to keep 
our country strong within. That is not the 
case. Northern chain papers have pene- 
trated the South. Northern-directed organi- 
zations and publications select for honors 
and employment as writers and spokesmen 
southerners who conform to their policies 
and views. 

An iron curtain has prevented the people 
of the South and of many parts of the coun- 
try from knowing what has been going on. 
These devils of communism have quoted 
scripture for thelr own purposes. The ques- 
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tion arises of what to do and of what can 
be done in this situation. The remedy must 
come from the grassroots. 

Millions of dollars, years of conspirators 
work have been spent by communism and 
radicalism. Only pennies and dimes have 
been raised to counteract this conspiracy. 
If Federal paratroopers in Little Rock had 
not aroused the country to what is going 
on, if the Russians had not frightened us 
with their sputnik, we might haye remained 
asleep and complacent at home and abroad. 

There must be not only massive resistance 
but there must be massive raising of funds, 
massive organization, massive effort to set 
the care of State rights as a sane and pa- 
triotic public service before the Nation and 
the world. The task is a gigantic one—but 
no more difficult than was the conduct and 

of ‘the Revolutionary War and the 
creation of the American Constitution. The 
issue is simple. If Russian communism wins, 
we perish. Today, as in 1776, Virginia re- 
peats the call of Patrick Henry, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 


— Address by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Honorable James P. 
Mitchell, on Tuesday addressed the 
AFL-CIO economic conference in Wash- 


ington. 

Representing the administration, Sec- 
retary Mitchell presented the facts of 
the current economic situation to the 
conference. He reviewed action already 
taken by the Government and discussed 
further actions contemplated in the im- 
mediate future designed to bring an end 
to the recession and to stimulate a re- 
sumption in the growth of the American 
economy. 

Secretary Mitchell’s address, I 
thought, represented an unusually clear 
diagnosis of the unemployment picture 
and of the various measures proposed to 
improve it. In this respect, he made a 
crucial distinction which has too often 
been overlooked in the haste of some of 
us to offer grandiose schemes of public 
works. He pointed out that the im- 
mediate needs of the economy must be 
carefully defined and the solutions care- 
fully tailored to meet those specific re- 
quirements. 

In this instance, the need is to relieve 
unemployment now, not 12 months from 
now—in two directions: To make it 
easier for those out of work during the 
period of their unemployment, and to 
stimulate personal and business buying 
in such a direct fashion that the impact 
will be felt in a stepped-up production 
of goods with the resultant increase in 
employment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the address: 

ADDRESS By SECRETARY OF LABOR James P. 
MITCHELL BEFORE THE AFL-CIO Economic 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 
11, 1958 
Mr. Meany, members of this conference, 

the President of the United States has asked 
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me to thank you for your kind invitation 
and to express his regrets that he is unable 
to attend. He asked me to present his best 
wishes for your success. 

In his reply to Mr. Meany’s invitation to 
attend this conference, the President con- 
cluded: “I assure you that I shall continue 
to take, or propose to the Congress, such 
steps as can contribute effectively to the 
health of the economy and the welfare of 
our people.” 

I have come here to present the facts of 
the current economic situation, as I see 
them, in the hope they will aid you in your 
deliberations. Remedies depend upon diag- 
nosis, and diagnosis upon knowledge—upon 
straight, concrete facts. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


Your Government is, at this very hour, 
releasing the latest information on employ- 
ment and unemployment in the United 
States. These figures show that as of mid- 
February 62 million workers had jobs. Of 
these, 3 percent who usually work full time, 
were working part time for economic rea- 
sons. Five and two-tenths million were un- 
employed, Taking into account seasonal 
factors, that is a rate of 6.7 percent of the 
civilian labor force, about the same as dur- 
ing the winter of 1949-50. There are 
slightly over 2 million more unemployed at 
this latest count than there were a year 
earlier, and 700,000 more than in the 
previous month, January. 

Of the unemployed, more than 3.3 mil- 
lion, or almost two-thirds, were claiming 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

Translating these figures into living men 
and women—asking: who are the unem- 
ployed and where are they? 

About half of them are men 25 years of 
age and over; a fifth are younger men, and 
the balance—about 30 percent—are women. 
The rate of unemployment is highest among 
single men, many of whom are new in the 
labor market and most of whom are young. 
The rate of unemployment for women has 
not increased as much as that formen. The 
rate of unemployment is highest among 
laborers. It is much lower among skilled 
workers and lowest among professional and 
technical workers. 

Now, where are the unemployed: 

To determine where they are we need to 
look at the industries where employment 
has declined. Since February a year ago, 
employment has gone down mainly in man- 
ufacturing, where there were 1,360,000 fewer 
jobs this February than a year ago. There 
was a loss of about 300,000 in construction 
employment, part of which was due to the 
extremely bad weather this winter. There 
was also a decline in employment in trans- 
portation, especially on the railroads. On 
the other hand, wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance, service industries and 
State and local governments all added em- 
ployees over the year—a total of half a 
million. 

The key, then, to the present unemploy- 
ment is manufacturing. 

And here again a close look into the 
situation reveals that almost all of the de- 
cline in manufacturing is in the durable 
goods industries. And among those indus- 
tries the greatest reductions in employment 
occurred in automobiles and aircraft, with 
300,000; primary metals and the fabricating 
of metals, with 330,000 employees, and the 
manufacture of electrical and other machin- 
ery, with 340,000. 

Now because unemployment is concen- 
trated and restricted to certain types of 
activities; because our heavy manufacturing 
itself is concentrated geographically, we find 
that certain places—such as steel, automo- 
bile, machinery and aircraft centers—have 
borne the brunt of the business downturn 
while others have been affected hardly at all. 

Now these are the facts, the bare statistics. 
Behind them are individual men and women, 
and I want to assure you of the deep concern 
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of the President, myself and this Admin- 
istration for those who are out of work. We 
are determined to take whatever action is 
necessary to help them—including, when 
necessary, & substantial cut in business and 
personal taxes. 

The danger of ill-advised programs 

Now it is obvious that any program, any 
proposal designed to stimulate employment 
and relieve unemployment has to be based 
upon the facts. It has to reflect the reali- 
ties of the situation and bring help to the 
people and places that need it. 

This is no time for ill-advised action. It 
is all too easy to recommend broad and far- 
reaching money spending which in fact will 
not provide the needed jobs at the right 
time—which is now. Any program that is 
to relieve unemployment effectively must be 
started and completed in a reasonably short 
time, For example, it would do no good and 
in fact might do harm if a large-scale pro- 
gram were inaugurated which would not 
be in high gear until say 1959 when it would 
compete for workers and materials needed 
elsewhere. The program must fit the need, 
and must be designed with the need clearly 
in mind. 

Each of the programs the Government has 
undertaken, and each of the proposals it 
hopes Congress will act upon without delay, 
grows from a specific need. In total they are 
designed to do three things—deliver imme- 
diate and specific help to unemployed peo- 
ple in those areas of the economy that have 
been declining, strengthen our national de- 
tense and at the same time provide general 
stimulation to the entire economy. 

Defense procurement > 

Let's first look at the programs designed 
to speed up defense procurement. As I ex- 
plained, the major part of the decline that 
began last autumn is in the heavy, durable 
goods industries. Defense orders are now 
being issued in large volume and are show- 
ing, in the first 6 months of this year, a $54 
billion increase over the last 6 months of 
last year. The money that will be allocated 
for defense procurement and construction 
this year is $23.6 billion. It will be spent 
largely in industries where employment has 
sagged in the past year. It will provide 
jobs for workers in the electrical, machinery. 
aircraft, shipbuilding, and a large variety of 
other industries. 

Highways and public works 


Employment in the coming months will be 
stimulated too by Federal and State ex- 
penditures on highway improvements of a 
lasting nature, The amount of money being 
spent on the highway program is rising 
sharply—from less than three-fourths of a 
billion dollars in the last fiscal year to $1% 
billion currently and will rise to $2.4 billion 
in the coming fiscal year. 

Here, as in all other areas of Government 
activity, the program has been strengthened 
by a proposal which, if accepted by Congress, 
will boost even more rapidly the total spent 
on highway building. The administration 
will ask Congress within the next few days 
for a suspension of certain expenditure limi- 
tations on the highway program for 3 years. 
Such an amendment would permit an addi- 
tional $2.2 billion to be placed under con- 
tract during the next 3 calendar years. 

Other programs in this area that will make 
lasting contributions to the Nation's facili- 
ties and stimulate employment are a variety 
of needed public works projects ready to start 
immediately upon which $200 million will 
be spent earlier than planned. They will 
total $2 billion in the coming fiscal year—@ 
sharp rise. 

Included also are water resource projects 
totaling $186 million that are ready to g9 
and for which appropriate Government agen- 
cies are asking Congress for money. 

In addition the modernization of our post 
offices will place modern facilities in 12,000 
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American communities and generate $2 bil- 
lion worth of construction. 

Now these things—all of them—spring di- 
rectly from the real need of America to grow 
into its future. They not only have the 
effect of creating employment; they also send 
vigor throughout the economy—into steel, 
and machinery and equipment making. 
They are not programs created quickly only 
to help cure a business downturn, although 
they haye that effect, but programs based 
Squarely upon our future needs and our ca- 
Pacity to grow as a Nation. - 

Housing 

Housing is another such segment of the 
economy that grows because of real need. 

In 1955, housing starts totaled 1,330,000. 

Last year these dropped to little more than 
1 million. 

Present estimates are that home building 
Under today’s conditions will increase in 
1958 by about as much as 6 percent, or 60,000 
Units. But it is clear that we have the 
builders, workers, and materials to build 
Many more thousands of homes if home 
buyers’ demand can be increased through 
More available credit. Since construction, 
as I pointed out, is one of the areas of un- 
employment, the Government has moved to 
1 home buying and home construc- 

n. 8 
Last August, the minimum down payment 
for FHA-insured home loans was reduced 
considerably, The Federal Home Loan Bank 


Board has made it easier for member savings 


and loan associations to borrow from the 
district home loan banks, freeing more 
Money for home buying in areas where such 
money has been short. 

The ratio of loans to incomes has been 
liberalized so that more people can now buy 
better homes with smaller down payments 
than before. 

The rule requiring closing costs in cash 
has been removed, thus reducing even more 
the cash investment needed by home buyers. 

All of this has been done and we are ask- 
ing for more. 

We have asked Congress for authority to 
Increase the size of loans which can be in- 
sured by the FHA and for additional insur- 
ance authorization for FHA mortgages of 
$3 billion per year for the next 5 fiscal years. 

We have asked Congress to raise the per- 
Missible interest rates on GI home loans so 
that more potential homeowners can call 
On the resources of private capital. 

There are more than 350 urban renewal 
Projects scheduled to start during this year 
and we have asked Congress for an additional 
$200 million to spur this program along. 

All of these will not only relieve 
Unemployment but will provide America with 
improved housing so urgently needed. It 
Will also spur business activity in many areas 
apart from construction. The people who 
Move to new houses will need furnishings 
and appliances such as refrigerators, stoves, 
Washing machines, and the hundreds of 
Other things that go to make an American 
home. This demand will have a stimulat- 
ing effect on the economy as a Whole. 


Easing credit — 


Of great conseguence in the regeneration 
Of the economy as a whole is the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board to increase the 
Availability of money and reduce the cost of 
borrowing. Market rates for money, refiect- 
ing this Federal Reserve policy of easing 
Credit, have declined more sharply since the 
late autumn than in any other similar pe- 
riod in our history. Interest rates on all 
kinds of borrowing have now gone down, and 
the basis is firmly laid for businessmen and 
Consumers to obtain credit readily and at 
lower cost in consequence of these actions 
Of the Board. 


Redevelopment legislation 


In the field of redevelopment, Congress has 
before it for 2 years now an area develop- 
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ment bill designed to help communities with 
high and persistent unemployment. Now 
maybe this bill does not meet with every- 
one's approval. Maybe it could be improved. 
The fact is that Congress has done nothing 
about it. 
Stimulation of trade 

In still another vital area, the President 
has asked Congress to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for 5 years and increase the 
Export-Import Bank's lending authority by 
$2 billion to help finance exports. The facts 
tell us that unemployment is heaviest in the 
durable-goods industries, in machinery, and 
equipment. They also tell us that these very 
industries make up a substantial proportion 
of our exports. In fact, foreign trade creates 
over 4144 million jobs for Americans in this 
country. Support for this measure—a basic 
long-run program—is very important for our 
economy in the short run as well. 

Extending unemployment insurance 

The Federal-State unemployment compen- 
sation p: have proved to be a sub- 
stantial bulwark in a time of recession such 
as we are now in. Recent figures indicate 
that since September, more than $1 billion 
have been paid out to unemployed people. 

There is an unusual and temporary prob- 
lem which must be met, however, and that is 
the need for benefits on the part of those 
workers and their families who have ex- 
hausted their State benefits. Their benefits 
automatically stop at the end of a certain 


time, but their needs—their rents and gro- 


cery bills and doctor bills and payments on 
appliances—do not. 

We propose to do something about it—and 
quickly. The President has asked me to 
give him a detailed proposal this week. This 
will be done and there will be presented to 
Congress a request for legislation to extend 
the duration of time during which unem- 
ployed people can draw benefits. It is my 
hope that Congress will act quickly on this. 

Other programs and proposals 

In the event that the business downturn 
proves more stubborn than is anticipated, er 
that Congress fails to act upon the Presi- 
dent's proposals in a swift and responsible 
way, other measures may be necessary. 

Taz cut 


Chief among these additional measures is 
& major and substantial cut in personal and 
business taxes. 

This action, I can assure you, is being fully 
considered and its details worked out. It is 
ready for immediate use as an additional 
stimulus to the economy, and it will be used 
if necessary. Certainly this is the next big 
step, and is far preferable to massive new 
public works spending because it puts money 
in the hands of consumers and investors. 


CONCLUSION 


I have described for you, briefly, the main 
features of the current unemployment and 
given you the facts as they stand. I have 
described the Government's programs based 
upon those facts to help the economy renew 
its growth. Each part of that program is 
coupled to a definite, tangible need, It is 
realistic and it is specific. 

I have indicated, too, that each line of 
action where necessary is accompanied by a 
proposal to Congress. I would not like to 
see any part of that program blocked by pro- 
posals that are either ill considered or im- 
practical. 

You have assembled here in Washington to 
debate these maters, and I would not leave 
you without completing the picture of our 
economy as it stands. There were, after all, 
62 million people employed in February. This 
is below the peak for February of 1957, and 
slightly below 1956, but more than 2 million 
above February of 1955. Industrial produc- 
tion is still at a high level and so is the 
Nation's total production, Many segments 
of the economy, such as service, trade, and 
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Government, are employing more people now 
than they were a year ago. 

As I said at the outset, this administration 
is deeply concerned for those American work- 
ing men and women who do not have jobs. 
I pledge to the working people of this coun- 
try my untiring efforts to insure that the 
Government does everything possible and 
practical to hasten the full recovery of our 
economy. I have set forth the program of 
action which at present we feel will meet 
this need. 

If we carry out this p with vigor 
and promptness, I believe we can confidently 
expect an end to this recession and a re- 
sumption of the growth of the American 
economy. 

Thank you. 


Negotiations for a Meeting of the Heads 
of State of the United States and Soviet 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O) 


< HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to include the texts of the aide- 
memoire of the Soviet Union which was 
handed to our Ambassador in Moscow 
on February 28 as well as the text of the 
aide-memoire of this Government in 
reply and under date of March 6. I be- 
lieve it important that these documents 
be given wide publicity, especially in con- 
nection with negotiations for a meeting 
of the heads of state. It is crystal clear 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that any such meet- 
ing involving the heads of Government 
of the United States and the Soviet Union 
should be held only after advance 
preparatory work conducted through the 
foreign ministers and diplomatic chan- 
nels has demonstrated that such a meet- 
ing would in fact hold good hope of ad- 
vancing the cause of peace and justice for 
the world. 

UNITED STATES AIDE-MEMOIRE, IN REPLY TO 
SOVIET AIDE-MEMOIRE OF FEBRUARY 28 

Following is the text of an aide-memoire 
handed today to the Soviet Ambassador, 
Mikhail Menshikov. The United States 
aide-memoire is in reply to the Soviet aide- 
memoire handed by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko to Ambassador Llewellyn E. 
Thompson at Moscow on February 28, 1958. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE 
I 

The United States Government acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the memorandum hand- 
ed by the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Gro- 
myko, to the United States Ambassador to 
Moscow on February 28, 1958. The United 
States Government has attentively studied 
this memorandum. 

m 

The Government of the United States 
takes satisfaction from the fact that the So- 
viet Union is now prepared to utilize all 
means and paths, including a meeting of 
foreign ministers, to bring about agreement 
on a meeting at the highest level of govern- 
ment, On the other hand, the United States 
Government regrets to find that the charac- 
ter of the preparation envisaged by the So- 
viet Government falls short of what would 
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be required, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to assure that 
such a meeting would actually serve to re- 
duce international tensions. 

n 


The Soviet Government memorandum, 
and the preceding letters of December and 
January from Chairman Bulganin to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, raise a basic question in 
relation to a summit meeting: 

What is the purpose for which a summit 
meeting would be held? Is it the purpose 
merely to stage a spectacle? Or is it the 
purpose to take meaningful decisions? 

The United States wants a meeting of 
heads of Government to take meaningful 
decisions which would begin seriously to 
resolve at least some important political is- 
sues; inaugurate some significant steps to 
limit armament, and, by such decisions, to 
create an atmosphere conducive to further 
settlements. Anything less would not re- 
spond to the hopes, and indeed to the legiti- 
mate demands, of mankind. 

Iv 


If a meeting of heads of government is 
to take meaningful decisions, then the 
groundwork for these decisions would have 
to be prepared In advance. 

The letter of Chairman Bulganin to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of February 1, 1958, which 
is alluded to in the Soviet’s memorandum 
of Pebruary 28, states with reference to the 
agenda that it should concentrate on “the 
most urgent problems, with regard to which 
the known positions of states provide a cer- 
tain degree of assurance as to their positive 
solution at this time.“ 

The Government of the United States does 
not believe that the agenda should neces- 
sarily be limited to matters the solution of 
which now seem assured. Broader discus- 
sion may be desirable. But the Government 
of the United States agrees with the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union that the agenda 
surely should include some significant and 
urgent topics, as to which agreement seems 
probable. 

What are these matters? The presently 
declared positions of the Soviet Union and 
the United States do not as yet indicate 
the probability of agreement as to any 
matters of significance that have been pro- 
posed by either of our Governments in the 
course of the extensive correspondence be- 
tween Chairman Bulganin and President 
Eisenhower. 

How shall areas of possible agreement be 
found, developed, and defined? - 

The Soviet memorandum says that pre- 
paratory work of the foreign ministers should 
be “strictly limited to questions relating to 
the organizational side of preparation for a 
meeting at the summit.” 

The United States Government does not 
press for placing upon a meeting of foreign 
ministers all of the preparatory work, pro- 
vided there is some other acceptable proce- 
dure. But the United States is convinced 
that if there is to be a meeting of heads of 
government, substantive preparatory work 
must take place in some way to ascertain 
whether such a meeting would meet the 
criteria which both Governments accept. 
The United States suggests, as an alternative 
or supplementary means, the use of diplo- 
matic channels. 

v 

With respect to Soviet statements as to a 
desirable composition of the agenda, the 
position of the United States Government 
concerning certain specific items is as 
Toliows: ~ 

1. The United States believes that any new 
meeting of heads of government should not 
ignore the preceding meeting but should 
preferably begin where that meeting left off. 
Meetings of heads of government will quickly 
lose the special significance and authority 
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which ts now ascribed to them If a second 
meeting consigns to oblivion the understand- 
ings and agreements of the first meeting. 

2. The Geneva summit meeting of 1955 
dealt with 3 main topics: (1) European se- 
curity and Germany; (2) disarmament, and 
(3) development of contacts between East 
and West. 

As regards the third item, persistent efforts 
over the past 2% years have led to an agree- 
ment reached through diplomatic negotia- 
tions in Washington. This agreement was 
concluded on January 27, 1958. While that 
agreement is by no means all that we would 
desire, it does mark what we hope will be 
concrete progress on the third item of the 
1955 agenda. 

With respect to the other two matters, 
European security and Germany and dis- 
armament, no progress has been made. 

3. At the Geneva Conference of 1955 it 
was agreed that there was a close link be- 
tween the reunification of Germany and the 
problems of European security. The heads 
of the four governments recognized their 
common responsibility for the settlement of 
the German question and the reunification 
of Germany. Furthermore, the four heads 
of government: 

“Agreed that the settlement of the German 
question and the reunification of Germany 
by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national inter- 
ests of the German people and the interests 
of European security.” 

Yet the Soviet memorandum of February 
28 is emphatic that the reunification of 
Germany “cannot be the subject of consid- 
eration at a forthcoming conference at the 
summit.” 

4. At the Geneva meeting of heads of gov- 
ernment, it was agreed that we would work 
together to develop an acceptable system for 
disarmament through the subcommittee of 
the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion. i 

Yet the Soviet Union now declines to work 
through the subcommittee of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission, or, indeed, 
the Disarmament Commission itself. 

5. With respect to the agenda in general, 
the Soviet Government seems to claim a veto 
power without according reciprocity in that 
respect. The Government of the United 
States suggests that there must be reason- 
able give-and-take in the selection of items 
for discussion. In any event the United 
States would not find it possible to enter a 
conference in which special privilege and au- 
thority were accorded in advance to any 
other state, 

vr 

The Soviet memorandum indicates that 
the summit meeting should mark a sharp 
break in the direction of improving the 
whole international situation, of creation of 
conditions for the peaceful collaboration of 
all states. This greatly to be desired result 
cannot, however, in the opinion of the United 
States, be achieved if there are excluded 
from consideration the principal causes of 
international tension. 

A basic cause, perhaps the basic cause, 
of tension is the support by the Soviet State 
of the worldwide ambitions of international 
communism. Other major causes of ten- 
sion, which are perhaps manifestations of 
the above-mentioned basic cause, are the en- 
forced partition of Germany and external 
interference in countries of Eastern Europe 
which result in a denial to the peoples of 
their right freely to choose their own gov- 
ernments. The United States does not, as 
the Soviet Government suggests, seek inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions but rather the elimination of such 
interference, 

The United States also believes that there 
must be effective measures of disarmament 
including steps to curb the production of 
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nuclear weapons and the means of their 
delivery. Chairman Bulganin, in his com- 
munication to the President of December 
10, deplored the competition in the produc- 
tion of ever newer types of weapons. The 
Soviet memorandum does not suggest deal- 
ing with this problem. It seems to assume 
that the production of ever newer types of 
weapons will go on unchecked and uncon- 
trolled, 
vir 


It is not necessary, as we see it, that all 
of the problems that confront and divide 
us should be resolved at one time. But we 
do believe that, if there is to be a meeting 
of heads of government, it should deal, more 
effectively than did the last such meeting, 
with essential issues, without excluding sub- 
sequently dealing with the others. A meet- 
ing of heads of government that was merely 
ceremonial or ‘social, or which merely re- 
peated promises already given or hopes al- 
ready expressed, would not, in the opinion 
of the Government of the United States, 
be warranted, 

vur 


There are a number of other matters 
Taised by the Soviet memorandum, such as 
the composition of the foreign ministers and 
heads of government conferences, as to which 
the United States reserves its position pend- 
ing further clarification of the views of the 
Soviet Union on the points raised above. An 
agreed concept of the nature and purpose of 
a meeting of heads of government seems 
needed before these other nratters can be 
usefully considered at this juncture. 


The United States reaffirms its desire that, 
on the assumption that there will be a meet- 
ing of heads of government, it will be held 
not as a spectacle, not to reaffirm generali- 
ties, but to take serious decisions which will . 
lead to an international atmosphere of coop- 
eration and good will. 

DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 

WASHINGTON, March 6, 1958. 

Abr MEMOIRE oF U. S. S. R. GIVEN TO UNITED 

STATES AMBASSADOR IN Moscow, FEBRUARY 

28, 1958 


(Unofficial English translation) 


The Soviet Government attributes great 
importance to having take place in the 
nearest future a conference on the highest 
level with the participation of heads of gov- 
ernments for discussiom of a number of 
urgent international questions. 

It is already possible to say definitely now 
that the proposal for convening such a con- 
ference, which has been the subject of ex- 
change of opinions between governments of 
a number of states in recent months, has 
met with the approval and support of gov- 
ernments and broadest circles of the public 
of many countries. 

The peoples demand that effective meas- 
ures be adopted for preventing the threat of 
outbreak of war with use of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, that a sharp break be 
made in the direction of improving the 
whole international situation, of the crea- 
tion of conditions for peaceful collaboration 
of all states. ‘The peoples expect from the 
forthcoming conference at the summit the 
resolution of just this historical task. 

Exchange of messages between the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of U. S. S. R. 
and the President of the United States of 
America which has taken place recently has 
shown that the Governments of both coun- 
tries stand for a meeting of leading per- 
sonages of states at highest level. 

However there are still a number of ques- 
tions connected with the preparation of a 
conference at the summit on which it is 
essential to come to agreement without fur- 
ther delays so as to hasten the convening of 
the conference, 
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In the opinion of the Soviet Government 

for bringing about such agreement it is nec- 

to utilize all means and paths which 

will help the most rapid achievement of un- 
derstanding. 

Several questions of preparation of the 
conference can be reviewed and decided 
without delay through diplomatie channels. 
On the other hand, the governments of a 
humber of states, including the United 
States of America, have expressed the opinion 
that carrying out of preparation should not 
only be limited to diplomatic channels and 
that at a certain stage it would be expedient 

"to convene a conference of ministers of for- 
eign affairs. 

Taking account of these wishes, the Soviet 
Government expresses agreement on Holding 
a conference of ministers of foreign affairs 
to speed up the preparation of a meeting st 
the summit with participation of heads of 
government. The Soviet Government pro- 
Poses holding a conference of ministers of 
foreign affairs in April 1958. 

Inasmuch as the goal of such a conference 
of ministers must be the reduction to a min- 
imum. of the period of preparation of the 
meeting with participation of heads of gov- 
ernments, the scope of questions made sub- 
ject to discussion of ministers should be, in 
the opinion of the Soviet Government, 
strictly limited to questions relating to the 
organizational side of the preparation of the 
meeting at the summit. 

The Soviet Government considers that the 
ministers of foreign affairs should be com- 
missioned to work out the agenda of the 
conference at the summit, to determine the 
composition of its participants, time and 
Place of holding it. 

Insofar as the composition of the partici- 
Pants of the conference of ministers of for- 
eign affairs is concerned, approximately the 
Same countries, in the opinion of the Soviet 
Government, should be represented at it as 
will take part in the meeting at highest 
level. For its part, the Soviet Government 
has already set forth ideas relating to the 
composition of such a conference. In it 
could take part representatives of all the 
States members of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance and the states participating in the 
Warsaw Treaty, as well as representatives of 
a number of states not participating in mili- 
tary blocs, such as, for example, India, Af- 
ghanistan, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Aus- 
tria. If for one or another reason it is con- 
sidered desirable to hold the conference of 
ministers of foreign affairs in a narrower 
composition, then, in the opinion of the So- 
viet Government, the following states could 
take part in it: United States of America, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, U. S. S. R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, India, -Yu- 
goslavia, Sweden. In this regard, such a 
Possible limitetion of the composition of the 
participants of the conference of ministers 
of foreign affairs should in no way prede- 
termine the question of the composition of 
the forthcoming conference at the summit. 

The Soviet Government is agreeable to the 
convening of the Conference of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs in a place which will be 
acceptable for the other participants of such 
a conference, L 

The ideas of the Soviet Government re- 
garding the agenda of the conference at the 
highest level with the participation of heads 
of governments are already known to the 
Government of the United States of America, 
The Soviet Government proposes to discuss 
at this conference the following urgent in- 
ternational questions: 

1, The immediate cessation of tests of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

2. The renunciation by the U. S. 8. R., 
United States of America, and Great Britain 
of the use of nuclear weapons. 

3. The creation in Central Europe of a zone 
Tree from atomic weapons. 

4. The conclusion of a nonaggression agree- 
ment between states entering into the North 
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Atlantic Alliance and states participating in 
the Warsaw Tréaty. 

5. The reduction of numbers of foreign 
troops on the territory of Germany and 
within the borders of other European states; 
the working out of agreement on questions 
connected with the prevention of sudden 
attack. 

6. Measures for the expansion of interna- 
tional trade ties; the cessation of war propa- 
ganda. 

7. Ways for reducing tension in the area 
of the Near and Middle East. 

Besides, the Soviet Government, as it has 
already pointed out several times, is ready 
also to discuss with general consent at the 
conference other constructive proposals di- 
rected to the cessation of the cold war, 
which could be introduced by other partici- 
pants of the conference. 

Having carefully studied the ideas con- 
tained in messages of the President of the 
United States of America D. Eisenhower to 
Chairman of Council of Ministers of 
U. S. S. ., N. A. Bulganin, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment expresses readiness also to discuss 
at the conference at the summit the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Prohibition of use of cosmic space for 
military purposes and liquidation of foreign 
military bases on foreign territories. Reach- 
ing an agreement on this Important question 
would much reduce the danger of sudden 
outbreak of war and would be a big step 
for guaranteeing conditions for the quiet 
and peaceful life of peoples, 

2. Conclusion of a German peace treaty. 
For discussion of this questio: the Soviet 
Government proposes to draw in represen- 
tation of the German Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. Of 
course, the question of unification of Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and Federal Ger- 
man Republic into one state, wholly relating 
to the competence of these two German 
states, cannot be subject of consideration 
at forthcoming conference at Summit. 

3. The development of ties and contacts 
between countries. The Soviet Government 
has unalterably stood for the development 
of such contacts-in every possible way. It 
shares the view of the importance of such 
type of contacts expressed in the message 
of President Eisenhower of February 15 of 
this year. For its part, the Soviet Govern- 
ment attributes great importance to the 
support of systematic persona! contacts be- 
tween leading personalities of States for 
the exchange of opinions on current inter- 
national questions in the interests of 
strengthening mutual trust and the consoli- 
dation of general peace. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government, 
as it has already pointed out several times, 
considers completely impossible the discus- 
sion at a conference at the summit, and in- 
deed at any international conference, of such 
questions as relate to the field of internal 
affairs of this or that state. The question 
brought up by the Government of the United 
States of America concerning the situation 
in the countries of Eastern Europe relates 
to just this category. The discussion of this 
type of question would mean the impermis- 
sible interference in internal affairs of sov- 
ereign states, a path on which Soviet Union 
will not tread in any circumstance. The 
Soviet Government in general cannot un- 
derstand why it is addressed with proposals 
to discuss internal affairs of third countries 
which are sovereign states and with which 
both the Government of the U. S. S. R. and 
the Government of the United States of 
America maintain normal diplomatic rela- 
tions. In the opinion of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, to bring up questions of this type 
means deliberately to lead matters to sharp- 
ening of relations between states, deliberate- 
ly to subject to threat the achievement of 
understanding on urgent questions of liqui- 
dating the cold war and lessening interna- 
tional tension. 
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The Soviet Government thinks that for 
guaranteeing success of the conference at 
highest level, it is essential that the atten- 
tion of the participants of the conference be 
concentrated on such questions, the resolu- 
tion of which will actually help the detente 
of international tension, the strengthening 
of confidence between states, and the con- 
solidation of peace. 

The Soviet Government expresses hope 
that the Government of the United States 
of America will regard the considerations 
above set forth in a positive sense. 


Ethics in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA » 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I read with keen interest and 
personal edification an address delivered 
by the Honorable Sigurd Anderson to 
the Eastern Frosted Foods Association 
meeting in New York City on Febru- 
ary 18. 

Mr, Anderson is a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the former 
Governor of my State. He has served 
with distinction in both of these vital 
areas of Government. 

At a time when the Federal regulatory 
agencies are being subjected to public 
scrutiny, it is reassuring to note the 
acute awareness of ethical responsibili- 
ties indicated in Commissioner Ander- 
son's address. 

Mr. Anderson's remarks are directed 
to the need for improved competitive 
practice in business and the necessity of 
Federal legislation to encourage such 
improved business conduct. 

I urge my colleagues to read Commis- 
sioner Anderson's address which follows: 
Some OBSERVATIONS ON COMPETITIVE PRACTICES 

IN THE FOOD AND GROCERY INDUSTRY 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ofi- 
cers, members and guests of the Eastern 
Frosted Foods Association, Inc., it is a pleas- 
ure and an honor to be present with you 
on the occasion of your February meeting. 
I bring you greetings from the Federal Trade 
Commission. I have had the privilege of 
appearing before your national association 
and some of your regional associations and 
have found those groups most interesting 
to talk to. I come here on this occasion not 
as an expert on frosted foods. I am here, . 
however, as a member of a governmental 
regulatory body to make some observations 
on certain competitive practices in the food 
and grocery industry. 

One of the marvels of the modern world 
is the growth and development of American 
business. In 1957 the gross national prod- 
uct was estimated to be $420 billion. For the 
same period it was estimated that $10 bil- 
lion wag spent for advertising. It goes with- 
out saying that the United States of America 
is the envy of the world. We are the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world today. 
We have a standard of living that is a dream 
for 75 percent of the rest of the world. We 
probably eat, sleep, drink, and live better 
than any other people in the world today. 
Much of this great progress is due to the 
food and grocery industry, which is a $50 
billion annual industry. 

Sharing in this great overall business de- 
velopment is your frozen-food industry. 
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Your industry Is today a $2-billion-plus in- 
dustry. You have grown 500 percent in the 
last 10 years. There are few industries that 
can make that claim, In 1930, frozen food 
was an idea and little more. Today it is an 
established fact, competing vigorously with 
other food processing and distribution seg- 
ments of the overall food industry, It is 
interesting indeed to recall the little grocery 
stores of 35 years ago and compare them 
with the great stores and supermarkets of 
1958. Close your eyes and take yourself 
back to the store of your childhood, and see 
the big coffee grinders, kerosene cans with 
potatoes stuck on the spouts, cracker bar- 
rels, buggy whips hanging from ceilings, 
rock candy cases, tobacco plug cutters, and 
food in bulk; and then quickly shift into 
the great stores that today satiate the ap- 
petites of Americans. If Rip Van Winkie 
had gone to sleep in 1915 and awakened in 
the 1950's, he would have not believed what 
he would see, insofar as the processing and 
distribution of food is concerned. The urge 
of competition, the desire to outdo, the 
philosophy of everlasting change to produce 
better and cheaper products, which are typi- 
cal American institutions, have been as evi- 
dent in the food and grocery business as in 
any other area of our American life. 

Along with this great growth and develop- 
ment of the food ahd grocery industry there 
are to be noted some serious negative fac- 
tors that cannot be swept under the rug. 
I know that you members of this industry 
are realistic and would resent my avoiding 
any discussion of these serious negative fac- 
tors so as to mot offend anyone. Let us be 
frank with each other and examine the situ- 
ation without coloration. 

* What are some of these serious negative 
factors that need examination and discus- 
sion? The first that comes to mind is that 
of price discrimination. By that I mean 
violation of section 2 (a) of the Clayton 
Act as amended. This hardly needs a com- 
plete explanation. Boiled down it means 
that certain customers receive prices that 
favor those customers and discriminate as 
against other customers. The discrimina- 
tion may be ever so slight but where con- 
siderable volume is involved such discrim- 
ination may make or break competitors, To 
the competitor who is receiving a discrim- 
inatory price it is, of course, a benefit. To a 
customer who is not receiving a favorable 
discriminatory price, it is not only unfair 
but may result in that customer losing con- 
siderable money and in fact even losing his 
business. I wish to point out that section 
2 (a) of the Clayton Act as amended is still 
the law of the land in spite of recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in two cases 
where section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
was declared not to be a part of the anti- 
trust laws and hence not capable of being 
used in triple damage actions in a private 
sult. Section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act as 
amended has not been affected by these 
decisions. 

Another type of competitive practice that 
has come up for considerable discussion is 
the granting of illegal promotional allow- 
ances. As you know, promotional allow- 
ances are permissible under the law if they 
are made available on proportionately equal 
terms to all competing customers. When 
such promotional allowances are not made 
on proportionately equal grounds, section 
2 (d) of the Clayton Act as amended has 
been violated. z 

In connection with promotional allow- 
ances, many of the devices that have been 
used where allowances have become highly 
promotional are cases of anniversary sales, 
opening of new stores, and special sales where 


1 Nashville Milk Co. v. Carnation Co. and 
Safeway Stores, Inc. v. Vance. 
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it has been claimed that the sellers of prod- 
ucts have offered concessions or buyers of 
such products have demanded such conces- 
sions. These concessions have, according to 
claims made, been framed in many different 
ways, such as free goods, special advertising 
allowances, lowered prices, and special serv- 
ices. If these can be proved, they would 
appear to be in violation of the Clayton Act 
as amended. 

There also have been many charges made 
about unprineipled scrambles for shelf and 
freezer space. In this day and age where 
much of merchandising and retailing is done 
by sight, that is, what the customer first 
sees, he or she may first buy, it is under- 
standable how shelf space and freezer space 
may become important. Many members of 
the industry have pointed out that there are 
instances of tremendous inducements made 
to get products on store shelves and in store 
freezers. Some of these reports are fantastic, 
and I do not doubt but that they are true. 
There have been reports of a month's supply 
of free goods, of new cars, of cash ranging 
from $100 to $30,000. 

I call your attention to a recent statement 
made by W. H. Crawford, the president of 
the National Association of Retail Grocers, 
where he suggested that there should be an 
end to what he called cloak-and-dagger re- 
tailing. He pointed out that there had been 
instances where offers had reached fantastic 
stages. He mentioned an instance where it 
was reported one market operator checked 
five items in the store on which he got al- 
lowances, discounts, or kickbacks and that 
they totaled $600 a month. He also pointed 
out that both the buyers and the sellers in 
certain instances were guilty of these prac- 
tices. A person at a convention that I ad- 
dressed some time ago told me that someone 
had told him that certain store managers 
would refuse to handle certain products un- 
less the keys to a Chevrolet car were placed 
on his desk and until they were, no prod- 
ucts on the shelves. Similar stories are 
rampant in the industry. There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that this is @ type of 
bribery and an unfair and illegal kind of com- 
petition, indulged in by both the retailer 
who buys from the manufacturer and the 
manufacturer who sells to the retailer. This 
fight for shelf and freezer space, which re- 
sults in business by negotiation in violaton 
of the laws, is not only illegal but is highly 
unfair to customers who are discriminated 
against. This type of business competiton 
can only result in disaster and certainly must 
weigh on the conscience of those who indulge 
init. It is no excuse to say that “I am going 
to do it because my competitors do it.“ This 
is not commendable competition. It is 
really the law of the jungle carried on in 
gray-flannel suits, 

I would like to call your attention to an- 
other type of illegal and unfair business 
practice in the food and grocery field. That 
is the violation of the so-called 2 (c) sec- 
tion of the Clayton Act as amended, known 
as the brokerage section. As you know, a 
broker may not share brokerage fees with 
sellers or buyers. In the recent case of Jn 
the Matter of Henry Broch, et al. (docket 


6484, the Commission concluded that the 


prohibitions of the Clayton Act in section 
2 (c) applied to independent brokers who 
share their regular commission from the 
seller with the buyer, thus effecting a re- 
duction in price. 

Another type of viomtion in your indus- 
try that has reared its head within the 
last few years is the so-called food-plan 
claim. The Commission has proceeded 
against a number of concerns that have made 
exaggerated claims for their food plans. The 
food plan has a particular appeal to people 
who are interested in economic living. Exag- 
gerated claims of food-plan savings have re- 
sulted in several’actions by the Commission. 
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Another interesting development in our 
American economy during the last several 
decades has been the merger movement, 
The urge to merge has become so prominent 
that it has engaged the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Department 
of Justice, Congress, and a great many na- 
tional and State associations. A merger 
is not illegal in itself. A merger, accord- 
ing to section 7 of the Clayton Act as 
amended, is illegal where the effect of such 
acquisition may be substantially to lessen 
competition, or tend to create a monopoly. 
The subject of mergers is so interesting that 
it really deserves an evening's treatment all 
by itself, and any full explanation of the 
subject this evening would unduly burden 
the length of your meeting. Suffice it to say 
that the Commission has engaged in a great- 
ly stepped up antimerger program. 

Not long ago, the Commission issued a 
complaint against one of the largest food 
chains in the country. There are those who 
look upon the merger movement as espe- 
clally dangerous to the food and grocery 
industry, citing the example of the number 
of independent stores that are disappearing. 
I do not state that the decrease of grocery 
store population can be directly attributed to 
mergers, but certainly mergers have helped . 
reduce the number of stores in competition. 
Permit me to make some comments about the 
store population situation, According to the 
census of business, in 1939 there were 387,337 
grocery stores; in 1954 there were 279,440 
grocery stores. You will note that in a 
period of less than 20 years over 110,000 gro- 
cery stores have disappeared, This is in- 
deed an astonishing figure. 

Do the abuses that I have listed above 
actually exist? The answer is “Yes.” The 
Federal Trade Commission is aware of the 
situation because of the many cases that we 
have brought against violators of the trade 
laws. The Federal Trade Commission is 
also aware of the many complaints that have 
been voiced to the Commission by the mem- 
bers of the food and grocery industry. These 
complaints have been made by letter, by oral 
declarations; they have been made in the 
press; they have been made at conventions. 
You are undoubtedly familiar with them. 
Let none of us for one moment believe that 
these abuses are imagined. * 

What can be done to correct these abuses? 
The Federal Trade Commission is trying to 
the best of its financial and personnel extent 
to help in the matter. We have a tre- 
mendous field to cover, We cannot and 
should not concentrate our efforts in 1 and 
on 1 industry. I would like to point out 


that as of June 21, 1957, in the food and 
Commission 


grocery business alone our 
books revealed the following: 


Pending informal matters: 


Pending formal matters: 


1958 


Orders in 1957, partial: 


I wish to point out that during fiscal year 
1957, the Federal Trade Commission had one 
of its most active years in overall law en- 


forcement. Formal complaints issued to- 
taled 242 compared with 192 in fiscal year 
1956. Total orders to cease and desist were 
179 as compared with 172 the year before. 
During the same period of time 105 stipula- 
tions were approved by the Commission, with 
8 pending with the Commission at the end 
of the year. Also of great help to the Com- 
mission during the past year. were court de- 
cisions that strengthened the subpena 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission.“ 
There had been some question prior to these 
decisions about the authority of the Com- 
mission or its proper officers to issue a sub- 
pena duces tecum under the Clayton Act. 
The power was clearly given in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act but was not specifi- 
cally enumerated in the Clayton Act. The 
Court held that the two acts were pari 
materia. These decisions will enable the 
Commission to move more rapidly in secur- 
ing information from respondents or pro- 
spective respondents who object to the pro- 
duction of their business records. 

What about prospective legislation in the 
trade regulation field? The Commission has 
Tecommended to the Congress that a pre- 
Merger notification law be enacted. The 
Commission has also recommended that in- 
junction powers be granted in section 7 
matters (antimerger statute). The Commis- 
sion has also recommended that the so- 
called meatpacker loophole be closed. As 
you know, under present law, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act cannot be enforced 
against those who are classified as packers. 
Under the law a 20-percent ownership of a 
meatpacking concern creates a meatpacker 
status. This is an unfair situation that we 
hope Congress will correct. It should be 
corrected. Finalization of Clayton Act or- 
ders has also been urged by the Commission. 
In connection with the so-called equality of 
opportunity bills, S. 11 and H. R. 11, the 
Commission has by action last year en- 
dorsed such proposed measures by the nar- 
Tow margin of 3 to 1. What will come of 
the above enumerated recommendations of 
the Commission, only time and Congress can 
tell. 

At this functure I wish to point out that 
voluntary action by members of this indus- 
try would be most helpful in eliminating 
bad competitive practices. It would be of 
tremendous help to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in conducting its program of law 
enforcement to have members of this or any 
Other industry knowing of violations pro- 
duce current evidence of violations to the 
Commission. Vague rumors are of little 
help. Bring us real evidence of violations. 
We will process it from there. Too many 
tall stories without proof are submitted to 
the Federal Trade Commission. The Com- 
Mission assures any person who wishes to 
make a complaint, of complete confiden- 
Uality. This confidentiality will be helpful 
in not bringing about a reprisal by thase 
against whom certain information has been 
lodged. 


* Menzics v. Federal Trade Commission (242 
F. (2d) 81 (cert, denied 353 U. 8.957) ); Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. Reed (243 F. (2d) 
308 (cert. denied 355 U. S. 823)); Federal 
Trade Commission v. Rubin (245 F. (2d) 
60); and Federal Trade Commission v. Tuttle 
(244 F. (24) 605 (cert. denied 354 U. S. 925) ). 
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In connection with voluntary action by that we Americans can meet those tests and 


the members of this industry or any other 
industry, I can urge in no uncertain terms 
that voluntary compliance with the trade 
practice laws is most important and highly 
desirable. Most industry members know 
what the law is. It is high time that the 
products of this or any other Industry should 
contain not only good ingredients but a 
goodly portion of good business conscience. 
It is no excuse to say that, “My competitor 
does it and so I'll shoot the works, too.” 
That type of reasoning leads to an extended 
law-breaking situation. It would be a sad 
commentary on American business that it 
should come to a point where its conscience 
has become so dulled that it takes complete 
statutory regulation to keep it in line. Self- 
discipline is needed in this and in every 
American industry where competition is a 
factor. I believe that at this point it would 
be highly appropriate for me to cite with 
approval an editorial in Quick Frozen Foods 
for December 1956, wherein the publisher, 
Mr. E. W. Williams, pointed out that indus- 
try should discipline itself, and said, “But 
when a boy is still growing, he needs a little 
discipline once in awhile.” Mr. Williams 
made this very cogent remark in connection 
with this frozen-food industry, that is still 
in comparative infancy. I agree with him. 
When this industry is still in its youthful 
years, now is the time to get rid of bad com- 
petitive practices so that they do not become 
an ingrown cancer that can only be removed 
by the severe process of painful legal ampu- 
tation, 

When competitive practices in an industry 
get bad. then Congress usually steps in to en- 
act tougher laws to take care of the situation. 
This has happened before. In 1890 the Sher- 
man Act became the law of the land because 
there had been certain American business- 
men who had assumed a public-be-damned 
attitude that led to chaotic competitive con- 
ditions, When the business community still 
did not believe that Congress meant it, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Clayton 
Act were enacted into law in 1914; and, as a 
result of the abuses in the chainstore field 
as disclosed by investigations, the Robinson- 
Patman amendments to the Clayton Act were 
passed by Congress in 1936. The list of reme- 
dial and regulatory laws could go on and on. 
Let me point out that, when industry forgets 
to assert its business conscience, then the 
public interest speaks out and more rigid 
laws result. It would be most unfortunate if 
the competitive conditions in the great food 
and grocery industry were to become so bad 
and the business conscience so dulled that 
new and harsher laws would have to be en- 
acted to take care of the public interest. 

I am of the opinion that the answer to the 
competitive problems in American industry 
is the combination of voluntary compliance 
with the laws by industry and the enforce- 
ment of the laws by Government regulatory 
bodies. We are not so naive as to believe that 
absolute voluntary compliance with the laws 
alone would work; neither, I hope, do we 
want absolute Government control. There 
are enough critics of modern business with- 
out adding to their number; and, ladles and 
gentlemen, good business practices begin at 
home and now. I assure you that the Federal 
Trade Commission will do all within its 
power to curb these abuses; but we need your 
help and we want your help. Help us and you 
will help your industry. We have the ma- 
chinery to render you real assistance. 

The greatness and the strength of America 
and its industries depends upon the clean- 
ness, the fairness, and the honesty of its 
competitive free-enterprise system. Are we 
all doing our best to be good competitors 
and live by the law? In this world today 
there are tremendous forces that are putting 


Americans to the test, and I verily believe 


pass those tests if we have the good con- 
science to do what is right and honest and 
legal. I am sure you have all heard this 
little story that I am going to tell you. It is 
a story about a father and his small son. 
The father was trying to read a newspaper. 
His son kept plaguing him with questions 
like this: “Why does it rain?” “Why is the 
sky blue?” “Why does the sun come up in 
the morning and go down at night?” In 
desperation, the father found one page of 
& newspaper that happened to have a map of 
the world. He tore the sheet out of the 
newspaper and cut it into a jigsaw pattern 
and threw them on the floor and said to his 
son, “Put them together.” He thought the 
son would be occupied for an endless per- 
fod of time so he couid read his newspaper 
in peace. Imagine his surprise when, after 
about 5 minutes, his son said, “Daddy, I've 
got the worid put together.” His father 
was amazed and said, “How could you put 
the world together in such a hurry?” and 
the little boy said, “On the back of the 
world map was the picture of aman. I put 
the man together and I got the world put 
together.” Ladies and gentlemen, this 
simple little story is really the answer to our 
problems, in industry and out. We must 
begin with the individual in order to get 
the group together. 

As a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, I come here tonight to ask manu- 
facturers, brokers, chainstore operators, 
processors, packers, and retailers and all 
those engaged in the great food and grocery 
industry to cooperate in ridding America’s 
biggest industry of abuses that can only 
lead to rigid and harsh Government regula- 
tion. 

It has been a pleasure to be with you on 
this occasion, I feel we can accomplish a 
great deal by having business and govern- 
ment get together and learn to know each 
other and to appreciate our problems. Thank 
you for your invitation and hospitality. In 
turn, I wish you great success in this fast- 
growing field of frozen foods, 


The Late Honorable John J. Dempsey 
SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


oF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as so many 
of his colleagues have said here today, 
Jack DeMPsEY was a man. He was a big 
man, a big man in every sense of the 
word. He was big in his capacity to serve 
his people, as governor, as Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, and as a Member of this 
body. He was energetic in the represen- 
tation of his people. Frankly, Mr. 
Speaker, I was amazed to learn of his 
age. I thought he was a much younger 
man because his energy and his active 
representation and presentation of the 
problems of his State reflected the activ- 
ity of a man many years his junior. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, he was big in 
his capacity for love and for friendship. 
If time permitted, each Member on 
both sides of the aisle would pay tribute 
to his memory because wherever Jack 
Dempsey went he made friends and who- 
ever knew him was proud to call him a 
friend, 
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T join with 
tribute to him and in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to his very fine family. 


Page Dormitory Needed—Questionnaire 
Useful To Show Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I send the following letter to 
each Member of the House: 

As you know, a memorandum has been 
sent by the Committee on House Adminis- 
ooo to each Member of Congress inviting 

on proposals now being consid- 
—— in that committee. Item 4 of the 
memorandum invites comments on the pro- 
posal to provide a page home. Chairman 
Omar Burleson has assured me that the 
committee will welcome hearing from any 
member who supports this idea. With his 
knowledge and’ permission, I am writing to 
urge that you express yourself in favor of 
this proposal, if you do favor it. 

Having appointed many pages myself, I 
am familiar with their problems and the 
need for better supervision which could be 
handled with a page home. For many years 
there has been a potential danger in the 

t unregulated, unsupervised, leisure 
after-hour and housing situations relative 
to Please give this your best think- 
ing, and if you find it appropriate, please 
recommend that some accommodation for 
the housing of pages be made available at 
the earliest appropriate time, 


Mr. Speaker, since I first came to Con- 
gress, I have had an intense interest in 
the pages who serve us in the House. I 
have observed the great inspirational 
value which they obtain from their serv- 
ice here, and which I feel in turn 
strengthens our country. I have had the 
pleasure of sponsoring over 30 young 
men in this position in the years I have 
been here, 1949 to date. 

I first became interested in improved 
living conditions for pages by hearing 
from my pages of conditions where they 
and their fellow pages lived. I came to 
the strong conclusion that something 
should be done as soon as possible to im- 
prove their living conditions, and assure 
them the moral guidance and recrea- 
tional opportunities which they need in 
order to develop into fine American men. 

A page home could assure each boy 
reasonably comfortable living quarters. 
The need is not only for proper physical 
quarters, but for resident supervision of 
mature perscns of high moral character, 
to give moral guidance to the pages. 

I would like to make it clear that Iam 


convinced that the vast majority of 


pages are fine boys and that they are 
above indulging in the type of activities 
outlined in evidence given in the com- 
mittee hearings which have been held on 
this subject. I would like to emphasize 
rather that an official page home would 
enrich their stay in the national Capitol 
as pages, by giving them a better oppor- 
tunity to make friends with boys from 


* 
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my colleagues in paying all over the country by living in the same and this is the reason they mentioned 


home. It would make possible better 
recreational opportunities. With proper 
supervision, they could be guaranteed 
better living conditions, better food and 
better opportunities for studying. Such 
supervision could be a means of encour- 
aging them to continue, while they are 
in Washington, the religious activities 
which their parents might want them to 
carry out while here. A mature person 
would be available to advise and assist 
them, upon request, with their personal 
problems. 

Legislation pending before the House 
Administration Committee would provide 
for renting, purchasing, or utilizing al- 
ready owned facilities as a page home, 
and provide for the apponting of an in- 
dividual or individuals of mature years 
to act as supervisor and to be responsible 
for its operation under rules and regula- 
tions made by the House Administration 
Committee. All House pages would be 
required to live there unless specifically 
authorized to live elsewhere for some 
valid reason, such as the presence of rela- 
tives in this area. Senate pages would be 
permitted to live there. The expenses of 
operating the residence could be paid by 
charging each page such an amount as to 
make the operation of the home self- 
sustaining or the benefits of the facilities 
could be made a gratuity in lieu of salary 
increases. 

In the interest of a conservative ap- 
proach, I beieve it woud be better not to 
make a large investment at the begin- 
ning of this program. Perhaps the Con- 
gressional Hotel or the George Washing- 
ton Inn, aready owned by the Gov- 
ernment, could be used. If not, other 
facilities in an adjacent area could be 
rented, It is possible that some individ- 
ual, charitable organization or founda- 
tion interested in boys might donate or 
bequeath suitable property or funds for 
this purpose. I understand that plans 
have been made for using all or most 
of the Congressional Hotel during the 
next 5 years in connection with renova- 
tion of the Old House Office Building. 
However, it may be possible to use a por- 
tion of this building for page living quar- 
ters before and after that time. The 
wording of the pending legislation is suf- 
ficiently broad to permit the committee 
to adopt any of these alternatives. I do 
not believe that the proposal should be 
delayed for 5 years. 

I have drawn up an estimate of the 
costs of operating such a page residence, 
and have submitted this estimate to the 
committee. 

Congress has already on its shoulders 
the responsibility of seeing that these 
boys live in a proper environment. This 
responsibility is implicit in the fact that 
the pages are brought here for their 
employment in serving the Members of 
Congress. 

I hope that all Members of Congress 
will seriously consider adding a note on 
the questionnaire now being circularized, 
designating their interest in seeing this 
proposal enacted at the earliest feasible 
moment. The committee has advised 
me that it very definitely wishes to have 
a good cross section of opinion from 
Members of Congress on the subject; 
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it in the questionnaire in subsection 4 
of this document. 


Politics Is Very Nice, But 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Gould Lincoln, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 11, 
1958: . 

Po.trics Is Very Nice, Bur 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Politics is very nice, but it isn't everything. 
The American people will be no happier with 
a Democratic President in the White House 
during a depression than with a Republi- 
can—nor with a Democratic Congress in con- 
trol while a Republican is Chief Executive. 
The time has come to do something about the 
present economic recession—not just talk 
about it. There are strong evidences of eco- 
nomic strength, which encourage belief in 
recovery, For example, personal income in 
January 1958 stood at $343.6 billion, about 
1 percent below the alltime high of $347.3 
billion in August 1957. Retail sales in Jan- 
uary were only .4 of 1 percent below the all- 
time high of July 1957, and were higher, after 
seasonal adjustment, than in November or 
December, 1957. Housing expenditures were 
higher in January 1958 than in January 1957, 
Governmental expenditures—putting money 
into the economy—State and Federal are in- 
creasing rapidly. New machine tool orders 
Were up in January 1958, by 4 percent over 
December, 1957. New construction put in 
place in January and Februtry 1958 amounted 
to $63 billion. On the opposite side of 
the picture, unemployment has continued 
to increase in the first 2 months of this year 
and is now estimated at more than 5 million, 
the highest figure in more than 10 years. 
Factors in the slump are a decrease in in- 
ventories and a sharp decline in expenditures 
for new plant equipment, 

ACTIVE STEPS NECESSARY 

An important ingredient in any recovery is 
public confidence, and particularly, business 
confidence. It is not to be gained by preach- 
ing gloom and doom, as some of the Demo- 
crats have been doing. Nor is it to be ob- 
tained by mere statements of optimism, such 
as have come from some members of the 
GOP. Something else is required. 

President Eisenhower already has taken 
some steps toward putting big funds into 
the economy through increased Government 
spending. Interest rates have been reduced 
by the Federal Reserve Board to make money 
more available. The President has sent to 
the Republican leaders of Congress a pro- 
gram calling for not only increased spend- 
ing for public works but also for a material 
increase in the length of time for individual 
unemployment insurance payments. 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas, 
majority leader of the Senate, has come for- 
ward with a Democratic program, which lays 
particular stress on public works spending. 
He holds there is more than $7 billion in 
unexpended funds in appropriations Con- 
gress has provided in the past for military 
and civilian expenditures. He has proposed 
a Federal Public Works Administration to 
provide jobs if employment falls to pick up, 
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reminiscent of the days of the PWA and the 
WPA. Individual Members of Congress 
have proposed many remedies of their own 
for the recession. One of these remedies is 
an immediate cut in Federal taxes. 

Senator Dovaias, Democrat of Illinois, 
wants to cut the personal income taxes in 
the lower brackets and some of the excise 
taxes—a total cut of some $4 billion. Repre- 
sentative Sntrsox of Pensylvania, Republi- 
can, has said he plans to offer almost imme- 
diately a tax cut bill. 


JOB FOR CONGRESS 


The President can make available funds 
already appropriated by Congress—and that 
he is doing. He cannot enact legislation or 
provide money for new and unauthorized 
projects. That is up to the Democratic Con- 
gress. The public is watching the President 
and the Congress. If the Democrats in Con- 
Gress falter and delay, it will not avail them 
to tell the people that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is to biame for the recession, 
for unemployment and for people going hun- 
gry—if they go hungry. They may say that 
the President's program is not sufficient. 
But that is no reason for not going ahead 
with it, and promptly. If more is needed, 
that can be handled, too. The answer to the 
Democratic talk of too little and too late is 
not to do nothing. Such an answer is not 
going to gain Democratic candidates votes 
in the elections next November. 

There is another danger, and that is sad- 
dung the country and the people with a 
greatly expanded bureaucracy. Some of the 
Proposals now submitted to Congress are 
likely to provide increases in Goyernment 
agencies and employees, Once the agencies 
are set up it will be next to impossible to 
eliminate them. There are two sides to 
Government spending—deficit spending. It 
may help the economy in immediate troubles, 
but it can add to the tax burdens of the 
people for years to come. Government 
spending is not the total answer to the pres- 
ent problem, The bigegst part of the solu- 
tion must come from the American people 
and private industry—and should. 


The State of the Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
I delivered before the Allegheny County 
League of Women Voters, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on February 27, 1958. 

THE STATE OF THE UNIONS 
(Address by RALPH W. Gwinn, Congressman, 
New York) 

Last month I was visited by one of the 
Most prominent businessmen in America. At 
One time he was president of the largest of 
all America's trade associations, His com- 


` pany maintains an office in Washington. He 


had contributed towards the tens of millions 
that the business world contributed for the 
reelection of President Eisenhower—but 
hardly a dime, and little time, for the elec- 
tion of a Congress. 

80 this man wrote the President a 
thoughtful letter outlining what he regarded 
as must legislation in labor-management re- 
lations. His proposals were that: First, cum- 
Pulsory union. membership requirements 
should be abolished by Federal law; second, 
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antitrust laws should be extended to cover 
the activities of organized unions; third, 
there should be further prohibitions against 
secondary boycotts; fourth, there should be 
an effective prohibition against union politi- 
cal actions; fifth, mass violence should be 
subject to Federal law. These are all sound 
proposals, - 

The trouble is that our industrial leaders 
do not realize that while the businessmen 
were electing a President in 1956, the AFL— 
CIO was electing a Congress. The Congress 
enacts all laws, not the President. The 
President may propose. The Congress cah 
act or not, as it sees fit. 

I had to tell my visitor that his proposals 
hadn't a ghost of a chance in this Congress. 
They will have even less chance in the next. 
He was startled, but he was startled too 
late. 
In the 1956 elections organized labor was 
active in 300 of the 435 congressional district 
elections, and were successful—that means 
that their man got elected—in more than 
175. 

And when I say the unions were active, I 
mean just that. 

In addition to direct money contributions, 
labor-supported candidates received incal- 
culable numbers of free campaign workers, 
union treasuries paid for untold hours of 
radio and TV time, friends of the candidate 
inserted expensive full-page ads in the local 
newspapers, wives of union men manned tele- 
phone brigades contacting voters, teen-age 
sons and daughters undertook baby-sitting 
chores while mothers and fathers went to 
the polis. Meanwhile, the labor press gave 
full play to the election and the merits of 
their particular candidate. Special election 
editions were issued and distributed. 

In terms of known reported spending, we 
have already counted more than $2,200,000 
spent or contributed by national and inter- 
national unions, exclusive of all State and 
local unions. One Senator benefited in an 
amount of $725,000 in 1954 from one union 
local for his campaign. The total for all 
the States will run, of course, high in the 
millions. Organized business, by compari- 
son, spends virtually nothing in time or 
money to elect Congressmen or Senators. 
Individual business leaders with rare excep- 
tions are just as bad. 

Let’s look at just 1 campaign, in 1954, 
by 1 union, for 1 Senator. Special elec- 
tion radio and TV broadcasts cost for time 
only, with no allowance for staff, script prep- 
aration, reprints of talks was $250,000. Spe- 
cial election editions of regular publications, 
extra copies to distribute outside the regular 
union membership ran to another $175,000: 
And then, on top of all this, this union hired 
500 special organizers (payroll title for po- 
litical workers) at $20 per day for the 30 
days just before the election. This cost 
another $300,000, exclusive of expenses or 
other services. This gives us a total of $725,- 
000 spent by the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, in support of Senator McNamara in 
Michigan in 1954. 

What were the other unions doing in Mich- 
igan that year? For this, we turn to the 
reports filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

The national AFL's Labor League for Po- 
litical Education (this was before the merger) 
reported spending $19,124.73 on political ac- 
tivities within the State, the national CIO 
Political Action Committee another $43,500, 
and so on for a grand total of $116,091.81 in 
addition to the indirect and therefore un- 
reported costs already noted.* 

This gives us a new total for the State of 
Michigan of $951,000 as a reasonable esti- 
mate of known and reported spending by 
the political affiliates of organized labor. 


3 Statistics by courtesy of Association for 
Industrial Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 
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From case histories, we know that actual 
expenditures are at least 10 times those re- 
quired legally to be reported. This means 
that approximately $10 million was spent 
in Michigan alone. 

In 1956 union political workers were active 
in 30 of 35 general election contests for the 
United States Senate. Michigan was one 
of the more bitterly fought contests in 1954, 
but similar and equally large statistics are 
available for Illinois (Senator DOUGLAS), 
Minnesota (Senator HUMPHREY), and Ten- 
nessee (Senator Kerauyer), and so forth. 

What would it all add up to if we had all 
the available reports analyzed and tabulated, 
plus the case historles we haye, for a few 
contests? a 

If the unions spent only half as much in 
the 30 senatorial contests in 1956 as they 
spent in Michigan in 1954, it would amount 
to $150 million. 

Or, to estimate on another basis: 

Total union income, per year, is $620 mil- 
Hon, exclusive of welfare and pension 
fund payments. If we assume that 10 per- 
cent is spent for political purposes (a recent 
study of union publications shows that more 
than-50 percent of the space is devoted to 
political and legislative news), we would 
arrive at a figure of $62 million for political 
purposes annually, or a total of $124 million 
for each biannual election of Members of the 
House and Senate. 

It seems utterly fantastic. 

Is it any wonder that few pieces of legis- 
lation pass contrary to the recommendations 
of the leaders of organized labor? 

The Ist session of the 85th Congress passed 
no such legislation; neither did the entire 
84th Congress; and I defy anyone to point to 
a single bill in the present session of the 
85th that has a chance of passing if it is 
against the will of the AFL and CIO. 

Let’s look at the situation today inside the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 

A national right-to-work law was pro- 

in the committee almost 4 years ago, 
but lost by a 3 to 1 vote; to be exact, 18 to 6. 
Today it seems clear that two-thirds, viz, 20 
out of 30 members on the Education and 
Labor Committee would vote against a right 
to work bill and for compulsory unionism. 

Another proposal, long favored by business, 
the application of the principles of antitrust 
law to the activities of organized labor was 
also proposed in 1954, It lost. At the very 
least, 20 of the 30 members would vote 
against this today. 

In the Congress, we find that 216 Members 
of the House and 45 Senators voted a majority 
of the time last year in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, a front organization for 
most of the leftwing pressure groups, in- 
cluding labor. 

That’s how much Congress has changed 
since 1947. In that year, the House passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act over the veto of Presi- 
dent Truman by a vote of 331 to 83. Today 
216 Members vote more than half the time 
with the leaders of organized labor. 

Both the AFL-CIO and ADA favor all so- 
clalistic proposals of all kinds. Suppose the 
issue is schoolroom construction assistance 
out of the Federal Treasury? The Congress- 
men elected by organized labor are right 
there for it. Foreign aid, public housing, 
public power, government lending and bank- 
ing? Same answer. Whatever legislation is 
passed which adds to the power and author- 
ity of the Federal Government and reduces 
the property and freedom of the individual, 
even if it has destroyed States rights, they 
have supported it. 

To paraphrase, “The road to socialism is 
paved with the good intentions, and active 
fighting support, of the leaders of organized 
labor.” 

Or, as was stated by Donald R. Richberg, in 
his latest study of union power entitled 
“Labor Union Monopoly”: 
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“* * + labor's economic monopoly and po- 
litical power are preparing the way for com- 
munism far more effectively than the Com- 
munist themselves." 

‘This is exactly as described by Garret Gar- 
rett as long ago as 1944 in The Revolution 
Was (Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho). 

What's being done about it? 

Nothing. Nothing at all. 

Businessmen in general think a job Is 
being done, but by whom? My visitor didn't 
know the simplest facts regarding the legis- 
lative situation. He was completely un- 
aware of the progress that had been made 
by the labor leaders in taking over the 
Congress and the Government, Nor was he 
aware that business hadn’t even tried to 
meet the threat. 

Now there has to be a reason for such 
ignorance and failure by organized business. 

And there is a reason. 

The business organizations of this country 
are simply not telling their members, and 
the public generally, the truth. Business is 
not really aware of its danger. 

The average b essman is milk fed by 
the representatives of business in Washing- 
ton, including the trade associations, the 
Washington offices of big corporations, and 
the Washington lawyers who have business 
clients, These men who work for business in 
the Nation’s Capital must, I suppose, Justify 
being in business themselves, but what a 
disservice they are rendering business by 
keeping their members and clients out of 
politics. 

Whatever the reason, the Washington rep- 
resentatives of business have created the 
illusion that this Congress, or the next, will 
do something—or maybe the next President 
will—or somebody, other than themselves, 
will do something to solve their problems. 

Even some of the best informed business- 
men in their own fields in this country still 
cling to this Ulusion—that this Congress, 
as badly constituted as we know it to be, 
might be persuaded by means of lobbying 
and committee hearings, to do what it 
should. For example, a sound tax program 
is impossible; so is any reversal of out-and- 
out Socialist measures at home; we can't 
even reduce aid to out-and-out Socialist 
governments abroad, and so forth. 0 

Nothing could be further from being pos 
sible just now. 

Business has failed to protect itself, and 
in its failure, has failed to protect the coun- 
try from the mad rush toward more and 
more socialism which we are now seeing in 
all our Government policies. There is not 
one reversal in sight. 

The average businessman must belong to 
literally dozens of different trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, conservative 
organizations, Official Government statis- 
tics tell us that there are 1,700 national trade 
associations, 600 regional-groups, 2,000 State 
associations; to this we must add 7,500 local 
associations, 5,000 chambers of commerce, 
10,000 luncheon and service clubs, and 300 
management organizations, all adding up to 
almost 30,000 different organizations. 

That ts impressive. With so many organ- 
izations, it would seem that the business- 
man would at least be informed of some of 
the facts of our political life. It would seem 
that he should be so {frightened or angry— 
or patriotic enough to have long since taken 
the necesseary steps to protect his business 
and his family. 

But he hasn't. Like Rip Van Winkle he 
has been dead asleep for 20 years, all through 
the revolution. When he awakens, he'll find 
like Rip did a new sign over the door of the 
inn he used to frequent. It will be the symbol 
of an entirely new government that won the 
war he didn’t even know had been going on. 
Will it be the clasped hands of the AFL-CIO 
over America? 

The latest issue of the NAM News devotes a 
third of its space to the latest, the very latest, 
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Tesolutions passed by the manufacturers’ 
board of directors in its very latest meeting 
at Boca Raton, Fla. Among other things, 
they propose that the Congress cut the Eisen- 
however budget by $4.5 billion dollars. Why, 
believe it or not, that sounds like the same 
resolution that they have been passing for 
years and years. The budget continues to 
increase. 3 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
is now haying a series of what it calls Air- 
cades. Thousands and thousands of busi- 
nessmen all over the country wll gather in 
local meetings to be told what they think, 
what they should resolve, and then send a 
copy to Congress. Although I was told per- 
sonally by the President of that great or- 
ganization that at least one reference would 
be made to the need for political action, the 
first Alrcade circus in New York managed to 
avoid the dirty word politics altogether. 

Yet without political action their resolu- 
tions will go the way nearly all such resolu- 
tions have gone for years. 

If only a small portion of the money now 
being spent by and for these thousands of 
business organizations could be spent pre- 
cisely as the unions spend theirs, and if their 
personnel might be employed in downright 
political action to restore sound government, 
then we might begin to see a few rays of 
hope. Business organizations must stop 
looking for excuses to stay out of politics. 
Their legal counsels must stop telling them 
what they can’t do. They must tell them 
what they can do if they only Wanted to. 

It is our only hope. Organized labor is 
subject to exactly the same restrictions 
against political action as business organiza- 
tions, yet look what they have done in 
building a mighty political machine within 
the last 10 years. 

Business is the only segment of our so- 
ciety, besides labor, that has adequate or- 
ganizations to do the job that must be done. 
If these organizations continue to rely on 
resolutions (as to what somebody else 
should do), educational programs, publicity, 
going through the motions of lobbying, con- 
ventions, Washington representations of all 
sorts, letter-writing campaigns to the few 
remaining Members of. Congress who agree 
with them, or to the many Members of Con- 
gress. who never agree, we might as well re- 
sign ourselves to a continuance of life under 
a labor socialist government for a long time 
to come. It is here today. It is no longer 
just a threat. 


We cannot rely on the political parties to 


stop labor's political power. By their very 

nature, they must court that power, Right 

now labor can muster more votes on most 

critical issues than either political party. 
What can be done? 


Right now in each congressional district 
a half dozen political leaders in each party 
are deciding who shall run for Congress. 
An equal number of the leading business- 
men, if they really cared and represented 
business, could exert a strong influence on 
this selection and who gets elected. At 
presesnt business is so uninformed that few 
businessmen know or care about the next 
Congress. As a result, candidates com- 
mitted to the labor socialist philosophy 
of government are being designated for 
nomination. They will be elected to Con- 
gress to get special favors for the special 
groups who sre organized to put them there. 
Oddly enough, these groups are small minor- 
ity groups, including labor itself. Ten per- 
cent of the vote organized is more than 
enough to hold the balance of power in 
most districts and win the elections. The 
others vote along traditional lines for one 
party or the other. 7 

Then after election, business, through 
its thousands of organizations will spend 
millions upon millions to present the validity 
of its ideas to Members of Congress already 
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pledged to be against them. Does this make 
sense? 


For example, millions have been spent 
within recent months to promote a sound 
and crying necessity for revision of the tax 
laws. It's a good program, but it will never 
pass this Congress. The horse is already 
stolen—the lock, the barn door, and the barn 
too, for that matter. 

The business tax program was doomed be- 
fore it started. Now the labor leaders will 
ride the crest of the wave for tax reduction 
and get it where they want it: in the lower 
income brackets, and the deadly Marxian 
progression in our tax system will be in- 
tensified and continued. 

Our business organizational genius must 
be put to work. - 

The conservatives in Congress will not be 

tisfied any longer with programs of the 
mammoth trade associations, chambers of 
commerce and other business organizations 
designed to impress upon their members the 
necessity for political action, if, in fact, they 
even bother to throw us that bone. We 
are told to count upon the individualis who 
represent the companies who are members 
for action. 

This is to expect a miracle. 

How are they supposed tò function with- 
out an organization, without leadership, 
without funds? How can mere unorganized 
individuals get political results when their 
own organizations broadcast optimistic 
Washington reports, telling of all the lobby- 
ing activities, the programs, the resolutions 
and meetings, the educational campaigns, 
and all the other Ineffective claptrap by 
which most business organizations justify 
their continued existence in Washington? 

For them to confess legislative and po- 
litical impotence would weaken the intense 
competition for bigger and better member- 
ships. Until they do confess their impotence 
these organizations in and of themeelves 
constitute the biggest obstacle to effective 
political action. They hold out false prom- 
ises of political improvements and better 
business conditions that keep businessmen 
from assuming the necessary burdens of de- 
fending themselves politically. 

If the businessmen of America, with their 
tens of thousands of organizations, won't 
see to it that men are elected committed to 
restoring constitutional government, who 
else will? 

No one—until business organizations pro- 
vide the leadership, the monéy, and the 
manpower. And they must do it now. 


————— — 
Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, Karl Marx’ 
prophecy that America’s capitalistic 
system would eventually be replaced by 
socialism through the medium of a pro- 
gressive income tax is slowly but surely 
coming to pass. y 

That at least one American states- 
man had the foresight to predict the 
future of this un-American venture is 
revealed in one of Columnist Sokolsky's 
recent news releases. Mr. Sokolsky 
quotes from a speech by speaker of the 
Virginia House of Delegates more than 
half a century ago. The then speaker 
was Hon, Richard Byrd, father of the 
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present United States Senator Harry F. 
Bynrp, of Virginia. 

I am moved to quote from Mr. Sokol- 
sky’s column at the suggestion of one of 
my constituents, a self-made economist, 
who is well versed in tax matters and 
whose opposition to unsound tax meas- 
ures represents no inconsiderable sav- 
ings for the taxpayers of my State. 

Here is the quotation: 

Richard Byrd in a speech opposing the 
ratification of the 16th or income-tax 
amendment, and which the State of Vir- 
ginia did not ratify, said: 

“That the ratification of the amendment 
would mean actually inviting the Federal 
Government to invade State territory, oust 
States’ Jurisdiction of their own affairs and 
would establish Federal dominion within the 
innermost citadel of reserved rights of the 
Commonwealths: 

“That the 16th amendment, if ratified, 
would extend Federal power so as to reach 
every citizen in the ordinary business of life; 
that a hand would be stretched out from 
Washington and placed upon every man's 
business, and that the eyes of a Federal in- 
spector would be in every man's counting 
house; 

“That the law would of necessity require 
inquisitorial features, impose penalties, and 
create complicated machinery. 

“That under such laws businessmen would 
be hauled into courts distant from their 
homes, heavy fines imposed by distant and 
unfamiliar tribunals that will constantly 
menace the taxpayer. 

“That an army of Federal inspectors, spies, 
and detectives would descend upon the State, 
compel businessmen (and even those other 
than businessmen) to show their books and 
disclose the secrets of their affairs. 

“That they would dictate forms of book- 
keeping (or keeping records) and would 
require statements and affidavits; 

“On the one hand such inspectors would 
be in position as they saw fit, to blackmail 


the taxpayer, while on the other hand such 


inspector would be in position to profit by 
Selling the secret of a taxpayer to his com- 
petitor. 

“Government agents will everywhere su- 
pervise the commercial life of the States.” 


Mr. Sokolsky further states: 

To this, one only needs to add a few 
Sentences of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, written by another and earlier Vir- 
ginian, Thomas Jefferson, who said: 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and to eat out of their sub- 
stance.” 


This income-tax law within itself is 
oppressive enough, but the distress is 
compounded by the Revenue Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of certain sections 
of the law, in some instances not au- 
thorized, but the taxpayer must submit 
to such rulings for the reason he cannot 
afford the expense of defending his con- 
Stitutional rights. Does anyone deny 
the speaker Byrp's predictions are not 
coming true? 


Hon. John J. Dempsey 


SPEECH } 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let this opportunity pass to join in 
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the many contributions upon the passing 
of our good friend and colleague, whom 
we affectionately referred to as Gov. 
JOHN J. DEMPSEY. 

Upon moving to Washington, I soon 
discovered that I was a neighbor of our 
late colleague, who was at one time the 
vice president of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Corp., of my State. A gentle- 
man of the old school, I was deeply im- 
pressed by his affection and outstanding 
loyalty to his constituency and to the 
country at large. He related to me the 


circumstances of his humble beginning. 


his removal to the State of New Mexico, 
his phenomenal success in business there 
and his elevation to the high office of 
Governor of that great State. Subse- 
quently and as a Member of our body, as 
we all know, he served as a devoted pub- 
lic servant with great distinction. 

We shall all miss his presence here and 
I can only join in extending deepest 
sympathy to his beloved wife and family. 


Unemployment—Some Comparisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it happens 
that Mr. David Lawrence is my favorite 
columnist and one of my favorite Demo- 
crats; hence the frequency with which I 
quote him. Aside from those considera- 
tions I have rarely seen his statements 
successfully challenged, which is further 
reason for my reliance on his reporting 
as being factual. 

In yesterday's Evening Star his article 
carried some interesting figures on the 
unemployment situation and the com- 
parison he made with other periods in 
our recent history are most revealing. 

Percentagewise unemployment stands 
at 6.7, which is exactly where it stood in 
1949. 

In 1956, a comparatively average year, 
we had 2.8 million unemployed, a figure 
that was accepted as about normal for 
the number of people who shift from one 
job to another. 

Taking the official estimate of those 
presently unemployed as 5.2 million, this 
leaves us with 2.4 million more unem- 
ployed today than in an average year. 

In the same article, on the subject of tax 
cuts as an antidote for unemployment, Mr. 
Lawrence reminds us that the Republican 
80th Congress cut taxes substantially ($4.8 
billion), but that fact did not prevent the 
employment slump of 1949. And he also 
asks: “How could a tax cut, which puts more 
money in the pockets of those already work- 
ing. do anything for those who are out of 
jobs and are not paying any taxes at all?“ 

In the end, about all that Government can 
do is to try to inspire confidence, and if a 
public-works program, or a tax cut, or ac- 
celerated Government buying will do that, 
well and good. It is doubtful, however, that 
such panaceas can of themselves stimulate 
the buying of automobiles, machinery, and 
other heavy goods, the areas in which the 
slump is concentrated. 

In any event it didn't do it between 1933 
and 1939 when we spent billions on made 
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work and wound up with about as Many un- 
employed as when we started. 

And it took a war in 1941, just as in 1950, 
to really put men back on the job. 

If anyone can arrive at any other conclu- 
sions, based on the record, I would like to 
hear them. 


Acting President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
well-reasoned and informative article 
written by John Harris, appearing in the 
Boston Globe of March 9, 1958, relating 
to this question of the inability of a Pres- 
ident. At one time Mr. Harris was 
Washington correspondent for the Bos- 
ton Globe. 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
reasoning of those who take the position 
that the Congress does not have the 
power to legislate on this important 
question—that a constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary. It seems to me that 
the wording of the Constitution is such 
that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended and gave power to the Congress 
to determine by legislative act the means 
and the manner by and through which 
inability could be determined. 


I find myself unable to agree with 
those who contend that under the Con- 
stitution the Vice President makes the 
finding of inability of a President. 
My reason is simple. I cannot con- 
ceive of the framers of the Constitution 
vesting in the official and person who 
would be the beneficiary of the decision 
the power to make such decision, 

2 ACTING PRESIDENT? 
= (By John Harris) 

Presidential Press Secretary James Hagerty 
disclosed that at the very summit of our 
Government, for nearly 3 years, there has 
been secret discussion on a subject that has 
simultaneously been under anxious debate 
by millions of American citizens. 

President Eisenhower later said he and 
Vice President Nixon, troubled by the Presi- 
dent’s 1955 sickness, had been seeking to 
clarify how the Presidential powers and 
duties should be handled if the President 
were to become physically unable to dis- 
charge them. 

The agreement reached in these confiden- 
tial tete-a-tetes has been embodied in a 
memorandum that has stimulated both criti- 
cism and praise. 

These reactions were to be expected in 
view of the highly controversial nature of. 
the problem. 

What is strikingly significant about the 
memorandum is that it Is the most direct 
solution to come from the White House since 
the problem first acutely arose in 1841, when 
John Tyler became the first Vice President 
to succeed to the Presidency. 

Not the slightest doubt exists that the 
Eisenhower-Nixon agreement can be put 
into effect just so long as Congress falls to 
correct the flaw in our Constitution that has 
left uncertainty about what should be done 
when a President suffers a disability. Yet 
even a cursory reading of the agreement 
shows it contains weaknesses that for more 
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than a century have frustrated every effort to 
write a solution into law. 

The President would allow the Vice Presi- 
dent to take over after such consultation as 
seems appropriate to the Vice President. 

This does not dispose of the long-standing 
difficulty of determining precisely who should 
officially participate in so momentous a decl- 
sion. Such authority is part of the un- 
ending struggle for power between the White 
House and Capitol Hill, and the White House 
already has threatened to veto a proposed 
House solution which would give congres- 
sional leaders a majority vote in deciding 
when a President was disabled, 

A proposed Senate solution, which the 
President said he favors, would require the 
approval of a majority of the Cabinet before 
the Vice President could become Actifig 
President. 

Putting the agreement into operation could 
create a constitutional crisis. If the duties 
and powers of the Presidency are inseparable 
from the office itself, there would be a grave 
question whether the President could resume 
the office. Speaker Sam RAYBURN has warned 
that the Vice President could not function 
as President without taking the Presidential 
oath. As a consequence, RAYBURN contended 
the President could not reclaim the office. 

President Eisenhower told his press con- 
Terence he does not agree with Rarnunx's 
interpretation. 

When John Tyler assumed the Presidency, 
his own Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, 
insisted that Tyler was merely an acting 
President. Webster argued that if the powers 
and duties were indivisible from the office, as 
Tyler successfully maintained, there would 
be profound difficulty in the future when a 
President might become disabled. 

A President, Webster believed, could not 
displace a Vice President once the Vice Presi- 
dent had assumed the duties and powers of 
the Presidential office. 

Concern about who would be President 
prevented Vice President Chester A. Arthur 
from acting as Chief Executive during the 
80 days President Garfield, victim of an as- 
sassin, lay dying and unable to perform his 
duties. Though a majority of Garfield’s 
Cabinet felt it would be best for the Nation 
if Arthur took over, this action was not 
pressed because of fear a recovered Garfield 
would no longer have any claim to the Pres- 
idency. Arthur, when he succeeded Gar- 
field, urged Congress to resolve the problem. 
Congress’ answer was the Succession Act of 
1886 which flatly avoided the disability 
issue. 

Just as Arthur before him, Vice President 
Marshall was urged to assume the Presi- 
dential duties when Woodrow Wilson, par- 
tially paralyzed by a thrombosis, became a 
White House invalid and the Nation was in 
effect without a Chief Executive for 18 
months. Marshall declined. The disability 
flaw was still a stumbling block, and the two 
officials who could have certified to Wilson's 
disability, Dr. Grayson and Secretary Tu- 
multy, refused to have any part in jeop- 
ardizing Wilson's claim to the office. The 
rigor with Which Wilson clung to his au- 
thority certainly indicated he felt the suc- 
cession of a Vice President would remove 
him from the Presidency. 

The defects in President Eisenhower's 
memorandum may spur long overdue con- 
gressional action, for Congress alone, by 
statute or constitutional amendment, can 
end the problem. Our Presidency is the 
most powerful constitutional office in the 
world history, and it is unlikely that Con- 
gress would long allow succession. to be 
determined by any private agreement ad- 
vanced as a limited substitute for the failure 
of Congress to act. 

Lack of action has been most strange in 
the light of the Nation's unceasing concern 
about the Presidency, for, outside of the bill 


of rights, fully one-third of our constitu- 
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tional amendments have dealt with the 
Presidency, the method of selection, and 
changing and limiting the presidential 
tenure, 

Vice Presidents have been reluctant to 
assume the presidential role when a Presi- 
dent has been stricken. Most of them, 
chosen as a national convention after- 
thought, have usually come from a different 
faction of the party from that of the Presi- 
dent, and eagerness to take over the presi- 
dential office might appear a usurpation. 

Throughout history republics have been 
haunted by the danger of placing anyone in 
a position to seize supreme power. In this 
Nation, this dread, despite the seeming re- 
luctance of Vice Presidents, has more than 
once thwarted congressional inclinations to 
deal with presidential disability. 

Political considerations cannot be removed 
from the problem. If we are now to create 
an acting Presidency, our major parties 
should be on notice to deyote as much at- 
tention to picking a running-mate as they 
do to picking their standard-bearer. A Vice 
President, as Arthur pleaded, should not be 
placed in the potentially embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to decide alone on whether 
to assume a disabled President's responsi- 
bilities, We should also guard against diplo- 
matic sickness that would allow a President, 
over-zealous in trying to name his successor, 
to step temporarily aside so that his Vice 
President, in seeking the Presidency, would 
have the undeniable advantage of going be- 
fore the Nation as a man who had already 
held the job. 

That congressional action which is now 
urgently needed is underscored alike by his- 
tory, by the President's illnesses, by his re- 
iterated pleas to Congress to act, and by the 
expedient of the memorandum he drafted to 


-assure the Nation uninterrupted executive 


authority. Anything less is a peril to our 
survival in an age of lightning speeds with 
potential missiles, Moscow's and ours, whirl- 
ing above us in space. 

There is earnest controversy whether the 
solution should be by statute or constitu- 
tional amendment. Congress hurriedly tried 
both these approaches when it advanced the 
12th amendment to end Aaron Burr's menace 
to our presidential institution. Certainly, in 
this postsputnik area, our need for clarity on 
constitutional leadership is no less vital. 


Air Traffic Controls in the Los Angeles 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS + 
or * 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 = 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
midair collision of two military airplanes 
over Norwalk, Calif., on February 1, 
which resulted in the death of 48 persons, 
is a sad reminder that many air safety 
problems remain to be solved. On Mon- 
day, February 3, I requested Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force Dudley C. 
Sharp to submit a report on this matter 
to the Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am chairman. 

On February 5, 1958, the Military 
Operations Subcommittee held a hearing 
on this fatal accident. We received tes- 
timony from the Air Force, the Navy, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 
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3 following our hearings, I 
wrote letters to the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Admin- 
istrator of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. In these letters I requested: 

First. A reexamination of the military 
flight operations in the Los Angeles area, 
with a view to preventing military flights 
over thickly populated centers; 

Second. Consideration of transfer or 
consolidation of certain reserve air 
training stations away from congested 
areas; 

Third. Greater use of instrument 
flight rules, particularly in night flying; 

Fourth. That the Navy and the Air 
Force make a renewed and a more deter- 
mined effort to manage their training 
flight operations so that there is mini- 
mum interference with commercial air 
traffic patterns; 

Fifth. That the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration speed up the installation 
and use of long-range radars for more 
effective control of incoming and outgo- 
ing traffic; and 

Sixth. That a directive be issued re- 
quiring all planes taking off from the 
Los Alamitos Air Station to attain a 
minimum altitude of 6,000 feet over the 
ocean before flying over the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. 

In addition, I suggested that the SAGE 
system for continental air defense could 
well be adapted and used for comprehen- 
sive air traffic control in peacetime. 

The response to my letters is in part 
encouraging. Both the Air Force and 
the Navy reexamined their flying train- 
ing operations in the Los Angeles area. 

The Air Force previously had directed 
that flying areas established for local 
fiying training and flight test purposes 
be located, insofar as practicable, outside 
populous areas, control areas and con- 
trol zones, and to use the least congested 
airspace. The Air Force reported that a 
determined effort is being made to mini- 
mize interference with commercial air 


~ traffic patterns. 


The Navy reported that the visual 
flight rules affecting the operations from 
the Los Alamitos Air Station were 
changed, effective February 7, 1958, in 
line with my suggestion. The Navy also 
reported that cognizant commanders 
have been directed to make a critical re- 
examination of all approach and depar- 
ture procedures and local agreements 
with other aviation activities to deter- 
mine the safest possible methods of 
operation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
reported that they are studying methods 
of applying the visual flight rules— 
VFR—radar advisory service to insure 
that all aircraft may be advised of the 
location of possible conflicting traffic in 
the terminal area. The CAA was of the 
opinion that by accelerating an increase 
in the VFR radar advisory service, the 
collision hazard in the high density ter- 
minal areas could be reduced. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board reported 
that immediate steps are being taken to 
refine existing procedures to assure the 
highest practicable level of safety. The 
CAB also advised that in an effort to 
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meet future requirements, the Board 
Plans to establish positive control air- 
. ways in which aircraft will be separated 
and controlled regardless of weather 
conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, let us hope that the ac- 
tions taken since that tragic accident of 
February 1 will prevent similar tragedies 
in the future, and that additional steps 
will soon be taken to further minimize 
the hazards we face as our airspace be- 
comes more congested. 


I may note that the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee previously has ex- 
amined into matters which bear upon 
air traffic control, During the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress, House Report 
No. 737 was presented, dealing with the 
Subject of military procurement of air 
navigation equipment. 


On July 27, 1956, the Committee on 
Government Operations also placed 
House Report No. 2949 beforé the Con- 
gress. That report, which was submit- 
ted by the Legal and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee, concerned the role of the 
Federal Government in aviation. It 
noted the existence of conflicting air 
traffic agencies and control bodies in the 
United States and called for a clarifica- 
tion of Federal policy relating to the con- 
trol of airspace. 

These reports, unanimously approved 
by the full Committee on Government 
Operations, made constructive recom- 
mendations for improving and unifying 
our air navigation and traffic control 
Systems. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
copies of my letters to the various agen- 
cies and departments, along with the 
replies received: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon, Nem H. MCELROY, 
Secretary of Dejense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY; Attached for your in- 
formation and consideration are copies of 
letters to the Secretaries,of the Air Force 
and the Navy concerning the tragic air col- 
sion in my congressional district last Sat- 
urday, which resulted in the death of 48 
Persons. 

These letters request prompt advice as to 
Possible lines of corrective action. 

Sincerely your, 
Cuer HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations 
Subcommittee. 
: FESRUARY 6, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas S. Gates. Ir,, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Srcnerarr ; In the course of hear- 
Ings on Department of Defense airlift poll- 
cles, procedures, and operations, the Military 
Operations Subcommittee took testimony 
from the Department of the Navy on the 
circumstances of the tragic alr accident in 
California on February 1, which resulted in 
the death of 48 persons. ‘The colliding planes 
Crashed in my congressional district. 

Although a complete report of the accident 
investigation is not yet available, it appears 
to me that immediate action should be taken 
by all responsible Federal authorities to min- 
imize the chances that such accidents will 
Teoccur. 

The purpose of this letter is to request you, 
as Secretary of the Navy, to immediately re- 
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examine the Navy flight training or flight 
test operations in the Los Angeles area with 
a view to preventing Navy military flights 
over thickly populated centers. 

The testimony before my subcommittee 
indicates that except for traffic control 
within a limited radius, military and civil 
flights are uncoordinated, and that the 
problem of air flight regulation is compli- 
cated by-the frequency of training flights by 
military aircraft based in the Los Angeles 
area. 

I am not suggesting that Navy training 
and test flights be curtailed. In fact, there 
is good reason to believe that pilot training, 
particularly in the case of Reserves, has 
many deficiencies. It may well be that a 


more realistic and better-organized training 


program would result in the transfer or con- 
solidation of certain Reserve air training sta- 
tions away from congested areas. 
Recognizing that the problems of air- 
traffic control in large metropolitan centers 
such as Los Angeles are exceedingly com- 
plex, nevertheless, it appears to me that the 
Navy as well as the Air Force should make a 


renewed and more determined effort to man- 


age their training-filght operations so that 
there is minimum interference with com- 
mercial air-traffic patterns, 

I suggest as a possible safety regulation 
that a directive be issued requiring all planes 
taking off from Los Alamitos naval base turn 
left over the ocean and attain an altitude of 
6,000 feet or higher before cruising over the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. Such an al- 
titude would be safely above the landing and 
takeoff altitudes of commercial planes using 
our metropolitan airports. It would have 
prevented the recent air collisions over the 
Los Angeles area. 

Also, a requirement that military aircraft 
be directed to file instrument flight plans, 
particularly in night flying, would permit a 
greater measure of air-traffic control by the 
authorized civil agency. 

I would appreciate having from you 
prompt advice as to what action you can 
take in the solution of these pressing 
problems. 

I am directing letters to the Secretary of 
the Air Force, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator, and the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, requesting similar or 
other action within thelr authorities in the 
interest of improving air-traffic control and 
thereby minimizing accidents. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Sub- 
committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, t 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hourererp: This is in reply 
to your letter of February 6, 1958, relative 
to your suggestions as to possible measures 
to minimize aircraft accidents such as oc- 
curred over the Los Angeles area on Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, and to advise you of actions 
taken by the Navy in this respect. 

For many years all naval aviators have 
been instructed to conduct flights in a man- 
ner consistent with maximum safety for and 
minimum annoyance to persons upon the 
ground. They have been especially warned 
to avoid flight at low altitudes over heavily 
populated areas. However, prohibition of 
all naval flights over congested areas would 
be a serious restriction to the accomplish- 
ment of vital missions since some flights 
must be made along established airways 
over these areas, In addition, the locations 
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of some airfields require approaches and de- 
partures over urban districts in order to 
avoid conflicts with adjacent air traffic pat- 
terns, with air traffic on nearby alrways, and 
mountainous terrain or other fixed obstruc- 
tions. Under many conditions, built-up 
areas can be avoided and cognizant com- 
manders have been under orders for some 
time to avoid them except in those cases 
where accomplishment of the military flight 
mission would be impaired, More recently, 
they have been directed to make a critical 
reexamination of all approach and departure 
procedures and local agreements with other 
aviation activities to determine the safest 
possible methods of operation. 

Your suggestion that aircraft depart from 
Los Alamitos to seaward and attain an alti- 
tude of at least 6,000 feet prior to 
over Los Angeles was the subject of im- 
mediate investigation. Pilots operating air- 
craft from the Los Alamitos Naval Air Sta- 
tion under Visual Flight Rules are now re- 
quired to depart from the station to the 
southward on a bearing of approximately 
165° magnetic crossing the coastline be- 
tween Seal Beach and Huntington Beach 
and gaining cruising altitudes to the sea- 
ward. They are prohibited from flying over 
the greater Los Angeles metropolitan area 
at any time during the flight. When return- 
ing to the field, all pilots are directed to 
lose altitude to the seaward and to cross the 
coastline between Sunset Beach and Seal 
Beach on a northerly course to the fleld. A 
chart showing these routes is enclosed. 
Thus the only occasion when an aircraft 
operating from the Los Alamitos Air Station 
will have occasion to fly over the Los An- 
geles area at any altitude will be when it is 
on an instrument flight plan under the pos- 
itive control of Civil Aeronautics controllers 
and proceeding in accordance with instruc- 
tions of the same controllers who are con- 
trolling all other military and civil aircraft 
which are on instrument flight plans. 

The suggestion that all military aircraft 
be required to operate on an instrument 
flight plan at night would partially solve 
the problem. However, separation between 
military and civil aircraft could be positive 
only if all civil aircraft were also on in- 
strument flight plans. Should that be done, 
it is believed that intolerable restrictions 
would be placed upon both civil and mili- 
tary aircraft because air traffic control facil- 
ities are limited as to capability. This is 
evidenced by long delays which are encoun- 
tered under weather conditions which re- 
quire that instrument flight plans be filed 
by all who desire to fly. It is noted that 
pilots who are flying in accordance with an 
instrument flight plan are frequently cleared 
to proceed for a portion of the flight in ac- 
cordance with Visual Flight Rules when 
weather permits in order to avoid delays 
which would otherwise be encountered. It 
is believed that this situation will be allevi- 
ated by the new Airways Modernization 
Board. 

Relocation of Naval Reserve air activities 
away from centers of population has been 
suggested in many cases. In most of these 
cases it has not been feasible because the 
success of the Reserve program depends upon 
location of facilities which are easily accessi- 
ble to the large numbers of Reserve person- 
nel who lve in the cities and because of 
the huge investments in existing facilities 
which, when they were contructed, were well 
away from larger cities. 

Please be assured that the Navy Is acutely 
aware of the hazards and problems involved 
and will continue to make every effort to 
eliminate them. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARRISON NORTON, 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air). 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL Am 
STATION, LOS ALAMITOS, 
Long Beach, Calif., February 7, 1958. 
NAS Los Alamitos VFR Flight Rules—Effec- 
tive February 7, 1958. 

A. Jet aircraft: 

1. Weather minimums: 

(a) Ceiling, 7,000 feet. > 

(b) Visibility, 5 miles. 

2. Departure route: Jet aircraft on VFR 
departures will turn left after takeoff to a 
heading of ‘approximately 165° magnetic so 
as to cross the coastline over the southwest 
boundary of the United States Navy Net and 
Ammunition Depot, Seal Beach. Aircraft 
taking off from runway 22 will proceed di- 
rectly to the coast. Aircraft taking off from 
runway 4 will remain close aboard the field 
until reaching a heading of approximately 
165" magnetic. Climb will be continued 
after takeoff until reaching a minimum alti- 
tude of 6,000 feet. If proceeding to an over- 
land training area, do not recross the coast- 
line prior to reaching an altitude of 6,000 
feet. Do not reenter or cross the Greater 
Los Angeles metropolitan area prior to mak- 
Ing approach for landing The Greater Los 
Angeles metropolitan area is charted in the 
NAS Los Alamitos Operations Office. 

3. Approach route: Conduct letdown over 
water. Cross the coastline at 2,000 to 3,000 
feet northwest of Huntington Beach and re- 
maining east of Sunset Beach Airport. Maxi- 
mum airspeed after crossing the coastline is 
225 knots. Maintain a northerly heading and 
descend to enter the traffic pattern at 1,000 
feet. Carrier breakups over any land area 
are prohibited. 

B. Prop aircraft: 

B. Weather minimums: 

(a) Ceiling, 1,500 feet, 

(b) Visibility, 3 miles. 

2. Departure route: Prop aircraft on VFR 
departures will turn left after takeoff to 
a heading of approximately 165° magnetic 
so as to cross the coastline over the south- 
west boundary of the United States Navy 
Net and Ammunition Depot, Seal Beach. 
Aircraft taking off from runway 22 will pro- 
ceed directly to the coast. Aircraft taking 
off from runway 4 will remain close aboard 
the field until reaching a heading of approx- 
imately 165° magnetic. Do not reenter or 
cross the Greater Los Angeles metropolitan 
area prior to making approach for landing. 

3, Approach route: Conduct let down over 
water. Cross the coastline at 1,500 feet 
northwest of Huntington Beach and remain 


east of Sunset Beach airport. Maximum 


after crossing the coastline is 175 
knots, Maintain northerly heading and de- 
scend to enter the traffic pattern at 1,000 
feet. Carrier breakups are prohibited over 
any land area. 

C. Caution: 

1. Except when approaching for landing 
or departing after takeoff, no VFR flight 
irom or to NAS Los Alamitos will fly over the 
Greater Los Angeles metropolitan area as 
outlined in the NAS Los Alamitos operations 
office. 

2. Effective this date, pilots will not be 
permitted to file VFR flight plan until he 
has certified he has read and understood 
the above instructions, 

D. Exclusion: 

1, Fleet squadrons conducting field carrier 
landing practice will be permitted to fly their 
prescribed pattern. i 

2. A maximum of five aircraft may be 
authorized in the feld pattern for touch- 
and-go landings provided their interval is 
kept at the minimum conducive to safety 
of flight. 

3. Practice ground controlled approaches 
may be authorized provided runway 22 is 
the duty runway, the ceiling is 2,500 feet 
and the visibility is 5 miles. 

C. L. WESTHOFEN, 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Washington, D. C., February 5, 1958. 
Hon. James H. DOUGLAS, 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Pen- 
tagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: In the course of 
hearings on Department of Defense airlift 
policies, procedures, and operations, the Mil- 
itary Operations Subcommittee took testi- 
mony from the Department of the Air Force 
on the circumstances of the tragic air acci- 
dent in California on February 1, which re- 
sulted in the death of 48 persons. The col- 
liding planes crashed in my congressional 
district. 

Although a complete report of the accident 
investigation is not yet available, it appears 
to me that immediate action should be taken 
by all responsible Federal authorities to 
minimize the chances that such accidents will 
reoccur. 

The purpose of this letter is to request 
you, as Secretary of the Air Force, to imme- 
diately reexamine the Air Force flight train- 
ing or flight test operations in the Los An- 
geles area with a view to preventing Air 
Force military flights over thickly populated 
centers. 

The testimony before my subcommittee 
indicates that except for traffic control with- 
in a limited radius, military and civil flights 
are uncoordinated, and that the problem of 
air flight regulation is complicated by the 
frequency of training flights by military air- 
craft based in the Los Angeles area. 

I am not suggesting that Air Force train- 
ing and test flights be curtailed. In fact, 
there is good reason to believe that pilot 
training, particularly in the case of reserves, 
has many deficiencies. It may well be that 
@ more realistic and better organized train- 
ing program would result in the transfer or 
consolidation of certain reserve alr training 
stations away from congested areas. 

Recognizing that the problems of air 
traffic control in large metropolitan centers 
such as Los Angeles are exceedingly com- 
plex, nevertheless it appears to me that the 
Air Force as well as the Navy should make 
a renewed and more determined effort to 
manage their training-flight operations so 
that there is minimum interference with 
commercial air-traffic patterns. 

I suggest as a possible safety regulation 
that a directive be issued requiring all 
planes taking off from Los Alamitos Naval 
Base turn left over the ocean and attain an 
altitude of 6,000 feet or higher before cruis- 
ing over the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
Such an altitude would be safely above the 
landing and takeoff altitudes of commercial 
planes using our metropolitan airports. It 
would have prevented the recent air colli- 
sions over the Los Angeles area. 

Also, a requirement that military aircraft 
be directed to file instrument flight plans, 
particularly in night flying, would permit a 
greater measure of air-traffic control by the 
authorized civil agency. 

The Military Air Transport Service plane 
that was involved in the fatal air collision 
last Saturday apparently was engaged in a 
training flight. It is difficult to understand 
why MATS training requirements must be 
served by a passenger-carrying flight between 
McGuire Alr Force Base in New Jersey and 
the Long Beach, Calif., Municipal Airport. 
Of course, the subcommittee will make fur- 
ther inquires on this score in the hearings. 

Since the, Congress has appropriated 
enormous sums of money for the develop- 
ment of the SAGE system for continental 
air defense, which system either is incom- 
plete or obsolete for impending long-range 
nuclear missiles, it appears to me that the 
SAGE system could well be adapted and 
utilized for comprehensive air traffic control 
in peacetime. 


March 13 


I would appreciate having from you 
prompt advice as to what action you can 
take in the solution of these pressing prob- 
lems. 

I am directing letters to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator, and the Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, requesting similar or other 
action within their authorities in the inter- 
est of improving air-trame control and 
thereby minimizing accidents. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Sub- 
committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 28, 1958. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Military 
Operations, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter 
of February 5, 1958, in which you expressed 
concern over the existing flight-test opera- 
tions and local flight-training operations 
conducted in the Los Angeles area. I am 
pleased to forward herewith a summary re- 
port on this matter. 

I wish to assure you that the Air Force 
is vitally concerned with safety of flight in 
all of its operations and is pursuing an ag- 
gressive program to minimize potential air 
collisions and provide maximum safety to 
the public, 

Sincerely yours, 
f C. SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


REPORT ON REEYLUATION oF Am FORCE 
Fuicnht Test OPERATIONS IN THE Los 
ANGELES AREA ; 

The Air Force has directed that flying areas 
established for local flying training and 
flight-test purposes (aircraft departing from 
and returning to the same base in one flight) 
be located, insofar as practicable, outside 
populous areas, control areas and control 
zones, and to use the least congested. air- 
space. A copy of the regulation, AFR 55-19, 
dated July 13, 1956, and the amendment 
thereto, which directs this action is attached. 
In coordination with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administraiton, flight-test areas which ex- 
clude the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
were established in the southern California 
area on February 19, 1957, The local flying 
training areas established in accordance with 
AFR 65-19 for March, Norton, Oxnard, 
George, and Edwards Air Force Bases and Van 
Nuys Airport specifically exclude the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area. The local flying 
training area established for the Reserve 
training operations at Long Beach restricts 
local VFR training from the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area with two exceptions. 
‘These are: i 

1. VFR arrivals and departures at Long 
Beach which must maintain at least 5,000 
feet while over the metropolitan area. 

2. Simulated practice instrument ap- 
proaches to the Long Beach Airport which 
must avoid, insofar as possible, flight over 
the metropolitan area. 

As outlined in paragraph 3 a of the change 
to the basic regulation, commanders of air 
bases located in congested areas are required 
to establish “VFR arrival and departure 
routes to minimize conflict with traffic on 
civil airways, at nearby airfields and in local 
fiying areas. Further, it is required that 
these routes and procedures be coordinated 
with commanders of nearby airfields and 
other interested agencies, 
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The location of many of our Reserve train- 
ing units in populous areas has been dic- 
tated by the need to attract a sufficient 
number of Reserve personnel to participate 
in the program. Experience has shown that 
Where Reserve personnel are required to 
travel considerable distances to their train- 
ing base, adequate participation in the pro- 
Bram and proper manning of the unit can- 
not be attained. 

The Air Force is making a determined ef- 
fort to minimize Interference with commer- 
ciat air-traffic patterns. However, the steady 
growth of commercial aviation along with a 
large increase in civil airways to serve this 
Segment of aviation has intensified this 
Problem. An increasing number of arrival 
and departure routes at military bases are 
being affected by the establishment of civil 
airways through these routes. This problem 
is not restricted to large metropolitan areas 
but is occurring at military bases relatively 
removed from such areas. The need for 
Teady ingress and egress at our bases is a 
Matter of serious concern to the Air Force 
and results in continuing coordination with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Other aviation interests to assure minimum 
interference with commercial air-trame 
Patterns. 

The suggestion that military aircraft op- 
erate under instrument flight plans, par- 
Ucularly at night, has been a matter of con- 
Sideration for some time. Air Force use of 
instrument flight plans is by necessity di- 
rectly related to the capacity and capability 
Of the air traffic control system. Although 
the capacity of the system has increased in 
the past few years, and the Air Force has 
Made increased use of instrument flight 
Plans, considerable progress is still necessary. 
Any attempt, at this time, to operate solely 
by means of instrument flight plans and even 
the partial step of operating on instrument 
flight plans at night, would seriously over- 
tax the alr traffic control system and thereby 
drastically reduce the number of Air Force 
Operations. In turn, Air Force readiness 
would be degraded. 

Air Force aircraft may utilize those civil 
airports where permits have been executed 
authorizing use by Government-owned Rir- 
craft. When such civil airports are used it 
is usually for the purpose of official business, 
training or as an alternate airport for instru- 
Ment flight plans. Long Beach Airport is 
such a facility and it has a very efficient 
Active Reserve unit and adequate services 
Tor transient military aircraft. 

The Air Force C-118 was on an aircrew 
training mission primarily for the benefit of 
the two copllots who were recent graduates 
of the C-118 school in MATS. Cross-country 
Aying to various points within the United 
States is essential training for the upgrading 
Of new pilots. The extensive air navigation 
and traffic control system of the CAA is one 
that necessitates actual use to properly es- 
tablish proficiency and qualification of Air 
Force pilots to fly our national airways. 
MATS operations worldwide include the op- 
eration of its aircraft into many complex 

al areas. In this particular case it 
Was only incidental that passengers were 
Picked up at Long Beach for the return 
flight to McGuire Air Force Base, The tfain- 
ing fight was under the supervision of an 
experienced and able aircraft commarider 
and, therefore, the passengers were not sub- 
jected to any undue risk attributable to 
training. 

The semiautomatic ground environment 
(SAGE) system is now in the process of in- 
Stallation throughout the United States. 
Complete operation of this system will not 
be realized for the next few years. Under 
no circumstances can it be considered obso- 
lete. The SAGE system was never intended 
to cope with the ICBM threat nor was it in- 
tended to cope with any surface-to-air mis- 
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sile that can be made available in the next 
few years. However, many of the techniques 
used by SAGE will be adaptable to the active 
air defense against the ICBM. The SAGE 
system was primarily designed to cope with 
the air-breathing system threat which con- 
fronts this country today and will continue 
into 1967 and beyond. Therefore, the ur- 
gency of completion and operation of SAGE 
throughout the United States for air defense 
purposes is as urgent today as when its im- 
plementation was directed by the National 
Security Council. ` 

It has been recognized that there are cer- 
tain basic similarities in the processes essen- 
tial to an effective semiautomatic air traffic 
control system and a semiautomatic defense 
system. The facilities essential to air traffic 
control and air defense are comprehensive, 
highly complex, and costly; they are costly 
to develop, costly to produce, and costly to 
operate. The facilities and equipment es- 
sential to each function are, in some in- 
stances, complimentary, in others dupli- 
cating, while still in others, unique to each, 
To avoid duplicating facilities, equipment, 
and overlapping functions it has been mu- 
tually agreed by the Departments of Defense 
and Commerce that each will make its re- 
spective surveillance, data processing, situa- 
tion display, communications, and identifica- 
tion processes and facilities mutually and 
fully available. Further, it has been agreed 
that the Airways Modernization Board, es- 
tablished under Public Law 85-133, 85th Con- 
gress, will initiate and conduct a vigorous 
program of system analysis. common equip- 
ment design, and experimentation to define 
more precisely where and how this free ex- 
change can be practically applied. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. J. T. PYLE, 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Prix: Representatives of your 
agency testified before the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee on February 5 concern- 
ing the tragic air collision of Alr Force and 
Navy planes in Norwalk, Calif., which is in 
my congressional district. 

While a report of the accident investiga- 
tion is not yet available, it appears to me 
that immediate action should be taken by 
all responsible Federal authorities to mini- 
mize the chances that such accidents will 
reoccur, 

I have written letters to the Secretaries of 
the Air Force and the Navy requesting them 
to reexamine the military flight operations 
in the Los Angeles area with a view to 
minimizing the chances that such accidents 
will reoccur, 

Transfer and consolidation of military air 
training centers away from congested areas, 
greater use of instrument flight plans in 
military operations, organizing military flight 
operations to minimize interference with 
commercial traffic patterns, and other meas- 
ures for better traffic control were suggested 
in my letters to the military authorities. 

As an immediate possible safety regula- 
tion, I have suggested to the military author- 
ities that a directive be issued requiring all 
planes taking off from Los Alamitos Naval 
Base turn left over the ocean and attain an 
altitude of 6,000 feet or higher before cruis- 
ing over the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
Such an altitude would be safely above the 
landing and takeoff altitudes of commercial 
planes using our metropolitan airports. It 
would have prevented the recent air colli- 
sions over the Los Angeles area. 

I would like to be promptly advised what 
action the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
can take to help solve these pressing 
problems, 

One immediate aid, it seems to me, would 
be to speed up the installation and use of 
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long-range radars in the Los Angeles and 
other metropolitan areas for more effective 
traffic control of incoming and outgoing 
flights. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cuer HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, Military Operations Sub- 
committee, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Cuet Ho 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HoLirre.p; This is in 
reply to your letter dated February 6, 1958, 
in which you requested Information concern- 
ing Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
grams designed to reduce the aircraft colli- 
sion hazard. 

As you know, the CAA is charged with 
operating the air traffic control system, At 
the present time, the safe and expeditious 
handling of flights operating in bad weather 
conditions is accomplished through the ap- 
plication of separation standards which in- 
sure that aircraft operate with safe separa- 
tion at all times. This system is known as 
the instrument flight rule (IFR) control sys- 
tem, and all aircraft operating in this system 
are provided positive seperation. Our air 
route traffic control centers which perform 
this function are being provided with long- 
range radar equipment to help increase the 
capacity of the IFR system. In addition to 
this system, there is the visual flight rule 
(VFR) system which permits aircraft to op- 
erate on a “see and be seen” basis, thereby 
placing the responsibility for avoiding other 
aircraft with the pilot. 

For many years, we have been planning 
toward the establishment of a positive con- 
trol system, such as the IFR system, which 
will be capable of handling the demand of 
all classes of aircraft. It is known that with 
today’s techniques, equipment, and proced- 
ures, the present IFR system is incapable of 
handling the demand of all classes of air- 
craft which now operate under the combined 
IFR and VFR systems. Therefore, we are 
planning toward a step-by-step implementa- 
tion of additional control services. 

In many of the high density terminal 
areas, we have installed airport surveillance 
radar. This radar is used primarily to con- 
trol aircraft operating in the IFR system. 
In addition, radar information derived 
from these systems is used to the great- 
est extent possible to provide advisory infor- 
mation to aircraft operating in the VFR 
system. We believe that by accelerating an 
increase in the VFR radar advisory service, 
we shall be able to reduce the collision haz- 
ard in the high density terminal areas. Im- 
plementation of this accelerated program 
will require additional radar scopes, person- 
nel, and comunication channels. It will also 
require that aircraft desiring this service be 
equipped to recelve the advisory information 
over communications channels provided for 
this service. We are studying methods of 
applying this service to insure that all air- 
craft may be advised of the location of pos- 
sible conflicting traffic in the terminal area. 

We do not plan to extend the VFR radar 
advisory service program into the air route 
traffic control centers immediately. Since 
the initial use of the long-range radar sys- 
tem is to provide additional IFR control 
service, we must determine whether the IFR 
system demand will permit the extension of 
VFR radar advisory service to these locations, 

We also have a continuing program to ex- 
plore all means of improving safety through 
coordination with all civil and military oper- 
ators. 
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Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
If we can be of further assistance, do not 
hesitate to call upon us, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wurm D. Davrs, 
Deputy Administrator. 


HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Mrurrary OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. James R. DURFEE, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Cuarrman: The Subcommittee 
on Military Operations took testimony from 
representatives ot the Departments of the 
Air Force and the Navy, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration on the circumstances 
of the tragic air collision in Norwalk, Calif., 
in which 48 persons were killed, on February 
1, 1958. The Norwalk community is in my 
congressional district, 

I understand that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is participating in the investigation 
of the accident. If a separate report is pre- 
pared by your Board, I would appreciate hav- 
ing a copy when the report is made. 

I have requested the Secretaries of the Air 
Force and the Navy and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator to advise me promptly 
what action they could take in minimizing 
the chances that such accidents will reoccur. 

In the case of the military agencies, it ap- 
pears to me that military flight operations 
should be organized so as to minimize inter- 
ference with commercial traffic patterns. 
Also I urged the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator to speed up the installation and 


use of long-range radars in Los Angeles and 


other metropolitan airports for more effec- 
tive control over incoming and outgoing 
traffic. 

As an immediate possible safety regula- 
tion, I have suggested to the military au- 
thorities that a directive be issued requiring 
all planes taking off from Los Alamitos Naval 
Base turn left over the ocean and attain gn 
altitude of 6,000 feet or higher before cruis- 
ing over the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
Such an altitude would be safely above the 
landing and takeoff altitudes of commercial 
planes using our metropolitan airports. It 
would have prevented the recent air col- 
lisions over the Los Angeles area. 

Will you kindly advise me what action the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is prepared to take 
within its authority to help solve these 
pressing problems. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military 
Operations Subcommittee. 


Cryrt. Arrowautics BOARD, 
Washington, March 5, 1958. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Sub- 
committee, House of 8 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran ConcressMAN HoLirwLd: This is in 
further reference to your letter of February 
6, 1958, the air collision which 
occurred over Norwalk, Calif, 

Alr safety investigators of the Board are 
working closely with the military in the in- 
vestigation of this accident and we will be 
pleased to furnish you with copies of re- 
ports based on regulatory studies we are 
making in connection with this investiga- 
tion. 

Our principal objective in participating in 
the military investigation of this accident 
is, of course, to determine the extent to 
which the air traffic rules might be involved. 

The Board's concern with the increasing 
flight activities in the vicinity of our major 
metropolitan airports is evident in the em- 
phasis which has been devoted to this prob- 
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lem in recent amendments to the air traffic 
rules. The high density zone rule which im- 
poses special limitations on speeds to be ob- 
served within these zones and which also 
sets forth certain radio communication re- 
quirements was adopted in an effort to re- 
duce the chances of collision in congested 
areas. 

Other proposals relating to the need for 
higher weather minimums in these areas are 
currently under consideration. Presently 
the rules require that an air traffic clearance 
be obtained for flight in an airport control 
zone whenever the ceiling is less than 1,000 
feet or the visibility is less than 3 miles. 
The amendment under consideration would 
increase these minimums to a ceiling of 1,500 
feet and a visibility value of 5 miles. Such 
an amendment would result in an increase in 
the number of aircraft being directly con- 
trolled by air traffic control. 

The extent to which substantially greater 
numbers of aircraft can be included in the 
air traffic control system depends upon the 
potential future capacity of that system. 
For the immediate future, the regulations 
will continue to include requirements, the 
objectives of which is to facilitate the pilot's 
ability to observe and avoid other aircraft 
while operating in favorable weather con- 
ditions. In this regard, in addition to the 
specific proposals outlined above to increase 
the number of aircraft under control in vis- 
ual conditions, we have been advised by the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics that the 
CAA intends to expand the use of radar ad- 
visories in high density areas like Los An- 
geles to give more Information to pilots to 
improve the chances of avoiding collision. 

Changes in air traffic control rules are by 
their nature evolutionary. At present, im- 
mediate steps are being taken to refine exist- 
ing procedures to assure the highest prac- 
ticable level of safety. To be sure that we 
are prepared to meet future requirements, 
however, we are planning ahead. An ex- 
ample of this is the Board’s plan to estab- 
lish positive control airways in which air- 
craft will be separated and controlled by air 
traffic control regardless of the state of the 
weather. Translated in lay terms, these 
positive control airways will be superhigh- 
ways of the air in which each aircraft will 
have its own reserved airspace moving from 
one point to another even in good weather 
conditions. = i 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DURFEE, 
Chairman. 


The Status of Negroes in the New York 
City Police Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
on the status of Negroes in the New York 
City Police Department: 

Women UNITED For Crvic ACTION PRESENT A 
REPORT TO THE PUBLIC ON THE STATUS OP 
NEGROES IN THE New York Orry PoLice 
DEPARTMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

Commissioner Kennedy stated at the Po- 
lice-Community Relations Institute at Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich., on 
June 6, 1957; 
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* 

“No governmental body is more inextricably 
enmeshed with the pattern of community life 
than the local police departments in the 
United States. By the same token, without 
the active cooperation of community organ- 
izations, no police program can even hope 
for the slightest measure of success. The 
police must gain and continue to merit in- 
creased respect, approval, and support from 
every community resource. No crusade has 
ever succeeded without the implicit con- 
fidence and the earned good will of the 
people.“ * 

Hence, it is perhaps a fortuitous circum- 
stance that the report on the police depart- 
ment should be the first of the series to be 
developed and released to the public by 
Women United for Civic Action. The foun- 
dation of a democratic society is law and 
order. The police department is one of the 
most important pillars of this foundation. 
As a matter of fact, the legal tone of a com- 
munity is largely set by the men of the 
police department. 

What? First of a series of reports Is pre- 
sented to the public. 

This is one of a series of reports on the 
status of Negroes in policymaking, adminis- 
trative and executive positions in city and 
State agencies of New York. It is on the 
Police Department of New York City (five 
boroughs). 

Who? Women United for Civic Action. 

Women United for Civic Action is a group 
of women representing many fields, includ- 
ing business, social work, law, education, 
religion, art, public affairs, and the theater. 
Many are professionally skilled in working 
on civic matters through community groups. 

We believe: (1) That each group of citi- 
zens should carry its share of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship; (2) that shared par- 
ticipation in governmental agencies would 
make for an improved city and State admin- 
istration; (3) that a democracy requires that 
all aspects of a community, State, and Nation 
be shared; (4) that individuals, groups, and 
the community will have a greater pride 
when each group is making its maximum 
contribution to its Government through 
sharing the responsibilities of its agencies 
both as employees and administration. We 
believe further than Government agencies, 
financed by the tax moneys of the public, 
should be an example and model in matters 
of this kind. Our motto is “Women who 
care enough to act.” 

Why such reports? 

1. N comprise large part of popula- 
tion of New York City and State. 

According to the New York City Planning 
Commission report in 1956, there were 8,095,- 
000 persons in New York City, of which 
910,000 were Negroes—or roughly 11.2 per- 
cent. We are not suggesting a quota system 
for Negroes in any agency, nor that Negroes 
should be hired becaues they are Negro. 
However, when the proportion is as much 
out of balance as it is in most city and State 
agencies of New York, in both (1) the num- 
ber of Negroes in the various agencies we 
have studied; (2) the almost negligible 
number in the policymaking, administrative 
and executive positions, the situation merits 
review and appropriate action. 

2. Relatively few Negroes in city and State 
agencies of New York. 

A cursory analysis of the degree to which 
Negroes share in policymaking, administra- 
tion and top management of city and State 
agencies of New York indicated that the pro- 
portion was not as great as many persons 
believed and not as great as might be ex- 
pected. Further inquiry pointed up the fact 
that there was no known documentation of 
Negroes in the various city and State depart- 
ments. Women United for Civic Action set 
out to find this Information. As a result, we 
have discovered some startling facts. 

There are many city and State agencies in 


which there is no Negro in a policymaking, 


. 
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administrative, or executive position. There 
are many in which there are few. In those 
agencies with most Negro personnel, — 
number in the top positions is 

low. Whether the higher positions of city 
and State government are elective, appoin- 
tive or civil service, the number is propor- 
tionately and astonishingly small. For ex- 
ample, we have been able to find but two 
Negro school principals in the entire State of 
New York; there is no Negro police captain 
(1 acting captain) out of 219 in the city of 
New York; there is only 1 inspector out of 40; 
out of over 100 State agencies, only 1 is ad- 
ministered by a Negro; there are over 100 
city agencies (exclusive of the courts) and 
Only 2 are directed by Negroes; of 155 State 
assemblymen in New York only 5 are Negroes; 
of 50 State senators, 1 is a Negro; out of 25 
city councilmen, 2 are Negroes; very few city 
or State institutions of the various agencies 
are directed by Negroes. These are but a few 
of the more noticeable figures that we have 
found. 

How? The reports are developed. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The overall facts and figures are from the 
Official budget of the agency upon which the 
report Is being made. As far as we have been 
able to determine, there are no official records 
kept on the number of Negro employees of 
any agency, hence the number of Negroes has 
been secured from observation, newspaper 
Stories as reviewed in the Schomburg collec- 
tion and private collections, private inter- 
Views, and the New York City Official Direc- 


The information in this series of reports 
On the number, proportion, and percentage 
Of Negro employees of the agencies studied 
is essentially accurate. If there are any er- 
Tors we would welcome having them brought 
to our attention, and we shall be happy to 
Correct them. The names of the Negroes in 
the New York City Police Department from 
Sergeant through deputy commissioner are in 
Our files for the purpose of checking any ad- 
ditional names which any reader might wish 
to call to our attention. 

Statistics on Negro residents of New York 
out (five boroughs) are from the New York 

City Planning Commission report. 

SCOPE OF FACTS IS LIMITED 


Only such information as we believe nec- 
essary for purposes of remedial action is in- 
cluded; therefore, it is deliberately planned 
to make these reports in popular style, rather 
than pedantic. 

And finally: What this report is not. 

1, Blame for current conditions. 

This series of reports is not designed. to 
blame any person, agency, group, organiza- 
tion, or the community for any “sin” of 
Omission or commission. It is simply our 
Considered opinion that in this challenging 
era of worldwide advancement of democracy, 
Of desegregation, and of the imminent hori- 
zon of competition on the basis of individual 
Merit, the time is overdue for an objective 
&ppraisal and reevaluation of our position. 
On that basis, we should determine now: 
(1) Where we are in all matters; (2) how far 
we must go; (3) how we propose getting 
there; and (4) what plans are necessary for 
oe journey. In our opinion, the first place 

to begin is with our city and State govern- 
Ment. We point out the pertinent facts as 
We have been able to get them. We shall 
consider our time well spent if this serles 
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of reports will serve as a stimulus that will 
result in raising the proportion of Negroes 
in city and State agencies of New York, and 
particularly in po g, administrative, 
and executive positions with the belief that 
more Negroes in these job categories will 
assure greater participation and a fair treat- 
ment of Negroes in other jobs. 

2. Commendation for progress made. 

We believe that, by and large, those rela- 
tively few Negroes who are currently in 
poli „administrative, and executive 
positions in city and State agencies of New 
York are well qualified and are doing out- 
standing jobs; that they deserve every praise 
for the abilities that have resulted in the 
attainment of such positions (including the 
38 Negroes from sergeant up and the police- 


men and policewomen in the New York City 


police department); and certainly that they 
are persons of whom Negroes in and out of 
New York are most proud, whether they have 
been elected, appointed, or attained their 
positions through civil-service examination. 

We are aware that much progress has been 
made since the last war in the number of 
Negroes in the police department, as well 
as the number promoted. This is refiected 
in a comparison of just a few of the super- 
visory positions of the police department, 
As of January 1, 1947, there were no inspec- 
tors—today there is 1; at that time there 
were only 3 lleutenants— now we have 6; at 
that time there were only 4 sergeants—today 
there are 29. The Negro men and women now 
in the police department deserve every com- 
mendation for passing the rigid tests (moral, 
academic, and other) that have resulted in 
the positions they now hold. They are to 
be commended, too, for having organized the 
Guardians for purposes of promoting the 
good and welfare of Negro policemen. Our 
only concern is that with the knowledge of 
the facts and the support and cooperation 
of the public, the administration, the em- 
ployees and employee groups, we may go 
further and much faster in the police de- 
partment and all agencies of the New York 
city and State government, 


FACTS ON PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN NEW 
YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Budget and personnel allocation of New York 
City for the police department, 1957 


Allocated for personnel. . $135, 871, 650. 81 
Allocated for other expendi- 


tures . -=--> 46,446, 153. 50 
— — Soe, 180, 317, 804. 31 
Total number allowed for 
personnel: 
Members of the uni- 
formed force._.-....-- 24,412 
ii ee corn eee 2, 715 
OUR sara nes TA 27,127 


DESCRIPTION OF FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 

The personnel of the New York City Police 
Department is divided into two divisions: 
civilian personnel and personnel of the uni- 
formed force. 

(a) Civilian personnel: 

The police commissioner, appointed by the 
mayor of New York for a term of 5 years, 
is ultimately responsible for the policies and 
procedures of the police department. He is 
assisted in carrying out his duties by six 
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deputy police commissioners appointed by 
him. 


The first deputy serves as executive aid 
to the commissioner. The other five dep- 
uties, all on the same level, are: Deputy 
commissioner in charge of legal matters; dep- 
uty commissioner in charge of administra- 
tion; deputy commissioner in eharge of li- 
censes; deputy commissioner in charge of 
the youth program which includes PAL; and 
deputy commissioner in charge of community 
relations. 

Other top-ranking civilian jobs include as- 
sistant police commissioner, secretary of the 
police department, and executive secretary to 
the police commissioner. 

The department has many other civilians 
in its employ who perform the tasks of 
filing records, accounting for funds, issuing 
licenses, and other related duties. 

For purposes of administration, efficiency 
and assumption of assigned responsibilities 
the police department is divided into the 
following branches; Patrol, detective, traffic, 
emergency service division, youth division, 
communications, transportation, licenses and 
permits, training and administration. 

(b) Uniformed force of police department: 

The uniformed force consists of patrolmen 
and policewomen, sergeants, lieutenants, cap- 
tains, and inspectors. 

The entrance level to the uniformed force 
of the police department is patrolmen (or 
policewomen). The minimum requirements 
for a patrolman are that one be a United 
States citizen; between 20 and 29 years of 
age; at least 5 feet 7½ inches tall; have 
20/30 vision and in addition he must meet 
the following requirements: 

Graduation from a 4-year senior high 
school (or its equivalent); 3-year residence 
in New York City; proof of good character; 
passage of civil-service written tests and a 
physical test. 

After meeting these minimum require- 
ments, appointment is made from the es- 
tablished civil-service list. 

Examinations for entry and promotion in 
the uniformed force of the police depart- 
ment are scheduled by the New York City 
Civil Service Commission upon the request of 
the police department. The civil service 
commission and the department of personnel 
have responsibility for scheduling and ad- 

vertising examinations, setting standards, 

distributing applications, examining, grad- 

ing and listing. Appointments are then 

made by the commissioner himself. Much 

stress is laid upon high moral character. 

STATUS OF NEGROES IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Inasmuch as Negroes represent approxi- 
mately 11.2 percent of the total population 
of the five boroughs of New York City, we 
have assumed that roughly this percentage 
would be found in the police department and 
at all levels. As previously pointed out, no 
establishment of a quota system for Negroes 
is intended; but when the facts available to 
us indicate that the proportion of Negroes 
in the New York City Police Department is 
somewhere near 4%½ percent, and over $9 mil- 
lion in salaries could be earned by Negroes 
in the 5 boroughs (if they represented 11.2 
percent of the personnel of the police de- 
partment) there is cause for concern and 
action, Hence, we believe it is imperative 
that the facts regarding the situation be 
known to all interested persons. 
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Personnel allocated by 1957 budget, as amended 


Title How appointed 


r administrative and executive: 
onunissioner. 


— — — A T —([—è˙²' ͤ vp $25, 000 1 1 By mayor. 
Deputy Police Commissioner. 12, 500 6 6 By Polloe Commissioner, 
Chaplain: end.. —?—U9—ö:; 6, 000 (G) 5 
Chief inspector. ms e meme 18, M7 1 1 By Police Commissioner, from 
uniformed force, 
Chief of detectlires nerra aenn 13, 223 1 1 Do. 
Assistant chief eal yee chief of staff.. 5 ae ? 1 Da 
1 assistant, chief inspector.. 2 1 J0. 
antant gn MNS POCHOL. . nw ono enn no ee nee —k (ł§èð—a—:ꝰ 12 an h Ki gag 
5 3 ins „010 ) 50. 
eee re iene 10, 457 42 40 Do. 
Deputy Inspector 9, S48 å 55 Do. 
Commanding ete Menage Buren F 755 7 . — 
Assistant superintendent of telegraph 5 Ñ 
Ca adept ipa E 8, 740-9, 074 224 219 ClyU-service examination, 
Acting euntaln 12.52.20 nna nnn a enn non en nnn a eee eee 9, 345 © 00 Do, 
rr ret Sean ne Ss a ein se Seale hee ed ns pda neeesdessegenee 10, 533 1 1 Do, 
Deputy chief surgeon... — ars 1 1 Do, 
SUR GOON OVES 3 25 25 Do, 
Lieutenant, specii assignment. ~~ _._. 12 12 Do, 
Lieutenant, commanding ei, capes squad. bu 5⁰ Do, 
Lieutenant, Director, Legal Büren 1 1 Do, 
E 730 727 Do. - 
Acting lieutenant, special assignment.. Se ar ds Do. 
Hapa, Sine r a E S A AEE A 119 Do. 
eres... 9 1.475 Do. 
tte Sergeant, special assignment. -- 1... a2 - ances owen ge cenn nnn d ewes nan nnen== G Do. 
2,352 Do. 
49 Do. 
Do. 
— Qͤ—ũ 677 Do. 
198 Do. 


In format jon not available. 
3 Figures counted in 6 lieutenants, K 


An analysis of this chart shows some strik- 
ing disparities between the number of 
Negroes and, other personnel. For example, 
there are no Negroes in 17 out of 30 types of 
positions. Six Negroes are empioyed in a 
total of 727 lieutenants. There are no Negro 
captains; however, 1 of the 6 lieutenants is 
an acting captain out of a total of 212 cap- 
tains in the uniformed service. We believe 
this situation merits concern and action. 

The chart indicates that out of a total 
police department personnel of over 24,000 
there are only 38 Negroes in supervisory 
positions, Of the 26 types of policy making, 
administrative, and executive positions, there 
are no negroes in 17 of them. A correspond- 
ing disparity appears in the salaries earned. 
Thus, against approximately $129 million 
earned by whites in these positions, $6 mil- 
lion was earned by Negroes. This means 
that only 1 dollar out of every 21½ is earned 
by Negroes in the administration of the New 
York City police department. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


Women United for Civic Action is collect- 
Ing facts of this kind for one purpose only: 
To motivate action that will result in im- 
provement of conditions outlined in this re- 
port. We believe that facts which clearly 
delineate our status will provide one of the 
stimuli for remedial action. Consequently, 
we are presenting with each report a few 
suggestions for action directed to certain 

persons and groups. The list is not designed 
to be comprehensive in scope. It is intended 
to be suggestive and illustrative only. We 
hope that each individual, organization, the 
administration and the employees of each 
agency will be able to decide what action can 
best be taken and will proceed without any 
word from us. As a matter of fact, some of 
the suggested action Usted is currently bang 
pursued. 

Our only concern 1s that each will find a 

- challenge to be met in our illustrative and 
suggestive action—or develop his own. 

(A) By the administration of the police 
department: 

1. Review constantly Its nondiscriminatory 
policy of recruitment. employment and pro- 
motion of policemen to assure that there is 


31 of whom is acting eaptain 
4 Figures counted in total of 1,111 patrolmen. 


no discrimination because of race, religion, 
color, or national 

2. Assure that training of all types (during 
probation, on-the-job, supervisory etc.) is 
adequate to the end that the role of the 
police in a democratic society maintains the 
delicate balance between the liberty of the 


“individual on the one hand and the demands 


of society for protection against crime on the 
other as so ably stated by Commissioner 
Kennedy. 

3. Continue to improve and emphasize the 
program of the police department of meeting 
with groups and organizations for the pur- 
pose of seeking the assistance of such 
groups; and of outlining and the 
mutual problems of the community and of 
the police department to the end that there 
is understanding by both. 

4. Continue the program of acquainting 
the entire staff of police officers in each pre- 
cinct with the recognized city groups and 
the local groups in their precinct, as well as 
acquainting the groups with the policemen. 

5. Continue the program of ane youth 
councils. 

6. Assure to the public periodically that 
there is no discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in the po- 
lice department so that there will be an 
incentive for entering the department and 
for taking promotional examinations. 

7. Review again the New York City civil- 
service examinations for purposes of deter- 
mining whether or not any changes are nec- 
essary in order to assure that the examina- 
tions accurately reflect the abilities, quali- 
ties, and skills necessary for service in the 
police department. 

8. Seek the cooperation of the judiciary 

the need to treat with 8 
respect, and dignity those policemen who 
have honestly and conscientiously tried to 
do their duty, but who have made an error. 
If reprimands or dismissals from the force 
are necessary, effect this privately and 
through the police administration channels 
rather than the public reprimand which 
often results in lowering morale, not only for 
the officer involved but for his fellow officers 
as well. Commendations from the judiciary 
for a Job well done by policemen should be 


a more common practice than it is alleged 
to be. 

9. Investigate the possibility of training, 
not only in essential subjects for promotion, 
but also in a group. of pertinent subjects 
agreed upon by the administration as being 
those subjects that would make for a more 
rounded member of the uniformed force, and 
explore all possible incentives such as com- 
pensatory time off, promotional points, re- 
tirement considerations, and any other, 

(B) By organizations of the community: 

1, Develop a program of action that will 
assure commensurate status, respect and 
appreciation for members of the police de- 
partment by the community to the end that 
it will be considered an honor to be a mem- 
ber of the police department. 

2. Support and assist. the guardians and/ 
or any other group of policemen in any ac- 
tivity designed to promote more recognition 
of Negro policemen, and to assist particularly 
any of their programs which have the objec- 
tive of recruitment and/or promotion. 

3. Include a deserving member of the po- 
lice department as one of the honorees in 
any annual award, citation, or other type of 
honor bestowed by your organization upon 
outstanding citizens. 

4. Send letters of congratulation to the 
police officer, police department and the em- 

loyee organization to which the policeman 
belongs when the police department gives a 
citation to a deserving policeman. Indicate 
your pride and appreciation of the police- 
man, 

5. Establish a Policeman's Day in Harlem, 
with the objective of showing appreciation 
for the fine job they do daily and of calling 
the attention of the community to the need 
for their assistance and cooperation in re- 
ducing the crime rate and of recruiting more 
Negroes to the police department. 

6. Plan one meeting per year in your group 
at which all policemen who belong to your 
organization (and/or the husband or wife) 
are honored in some way. 

7. Engage in any activity that will keep 
Negro boys and girls in school until the 
completion of high school, to the end that 
they will be eligible for service in the police 
department. 
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8. Encourage and assist any interested 
Member of your organization who lacks a 
relatively short period of time to complete 
high school to return to evening school, or 
to acquire a high school equivalency di- 
Ploma and become eligible for service in the 
Police department. 

9. Assign reporters of your organization to 
check periodically with the civil-service 
commission to determine the personnel 
heeds in the police department. Request 
your favorite newspaper, TV or radio sta- 
tion to publish the information. Place on 
bulletin boards and in your own publication, 
church, etc. 

"10. Disseminate information concerning 
personnel needs and eligibility to the Negro 
Public through additional mediums such as 
churches, community centers and lodge 
halls. 

11. Subsidize appropriate free training 
courses by an established organization for 
persons desiring to take civil-service exam- 
inations for the police department and for 
Policemen interested in promotion. 

12. Provide a scholarship for a police offi- 
cer of your choice to attend the Bernard 
Baruch School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration for a degree in police science. 

(C) By employees and employee groups of 
Police department: 

1. Take every examination for promotion 
for which your training, experience, prepara- 
tion and other qualifications merit. 

2. Prepare thoroughly for every examina- 
tion. Among such preparation also include: 
(a) Remedial reading; (b) writing, sentence 
structure, spelling, grammar etc.; (e) in- 
tense study of the material of the depart- 
ment that is required; and (d) organization 
of and participation in study groups. 

3. Request assistance from appropriate 
agencies where problems are encountered, 
1. e., advice on instructors for other than 
Police subjects; action where discrimina- 
tion is suspected, etc. 

4. Appoint a public relations chairman 
and committee to assure that all matters 
about which the employees should be aware 
are presented and explained, and that in 
appropriate fashion the view of the em- 
Ployees is known on all matters of concern. 

5. Seek methods by which individuals 
Who will be an asset to the police depart- 
ment can be recruited, 

6. Continue program of maintaining high 
moral standards and high levels of efficiency 
in the police department and methods of 
assisting each member in such matters, 1. e., 
legal assistance where a member is falsely 
ee providing moral support, and the 


(D) By the community: 

1. Create in the Negro community an at- 
Mosphere of pride in and status for the 
Police officers and of appreciation for the 
Service they render. 

2. Assure that the salary for service on 
the police force is commensurate with the 
training required, service and hazards in- 
volved. 

3. Report the few bad apples in the barrel 
Of the police department through channels 
to the police administration to the end that 
the men who serve nobly and well do not 
Suffer the stigma often attached to the en- 
tire department by these relatively few 
Persons. 

4. Develop leadership through clubs, or- 
ganizations and agencies and create a cli- 
Mate in which acquisition. acceptance, and 
holding of positions of power and responsi- 
mury are the norm rather than the excep- 

on. 

ASSISTANCE TO GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN 
CARRYING OUT THE PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT 
Women United for Civic Action has pro- 

tessionally qualified persons who will come 
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to meet with any group, organization, agency 
or agency employee group to discuss further 
any aspect of this report; to assist in any 
type of program planning that is aimed 
toward remedying any facet of this matter; 
or to advise on resources for assisting any 
group. There are no charges for this serv- 
ice. You may write the president, or any 
officer of the group, to request the service 
you wish. 
OBJECTIVE OF REPORTS 

Remedial action from any and all sources 
is the only purpose for which these reports 
are compiled and made available. 

The objective of this series of reports, 
then, is to determine the facts in each sit- 
uation as accurately as is possible, in the 
belief that knowledge of the degree to which 
Negroes participate in the city and State 
agencies will provide a challenge to the city 
and State administration, the community, 
employees and employee groups, organiza- 
tions and to many individuals to review this 
matter more carefully and take necessary 
and appropriate action. 


Federal Scholarships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an edito- 
rial from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 10, 1958, which points out the 
current reaction of some of our private 
sponsors of student-aid programs to the 
proposals for Federal scholarships. The 
editorial follows: 

FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In the United States, millions of dollars 
are contributed regularly by private sources 
for scholarship aid. Corporations and indi- 
viduals have long given substantial support 
to student-aid programs, and a recent report 
in this newspaper revealed the great num- 
ber and wide variety of those programs. The 
story even indicated that many of the stu- 
dents’ grants go begging. 

Yet, in spite of this, the administration 
has proposed a program of 1,000 Federal 
scholarships a year for 4 years to permit 
students with financial problems to attend 
college, Congress is also considering another 
measure, the Hill-Elliott bill, which would 
establish 40,000 4-year scholarships a year 
for 6 years, plus an additional 20,000 during 
the first year to students already in college. 
And, in recent weeks, leading United States 
educators have testified that only the United 
States Treasury can resolve the shortage of 
tuition funds for worthy young people. 

How would a Federal scholarship program 
affect private efforts in the same direction? 

One answer was put forward recently by 
Walter Remmers, vice president of Union 
Carbide Corp.: “We're going to mark time 
un we see what Federal may 
emerge in this field. If the Government 
adds 1,000 scholarships or so, that could 
change the entire nature of our program.” 

And who can blame the company that re- 
duces its scholarship program when the Fed- 
eral Government reduces the responsibility 
of private citizens in one more area of 
society? 
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Mr. Eisenhower Cleans House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 10 
had a splendid editorial about our Presi- 
dent, Dwight Eisenhower. I do not need 
to add anything to the contents of the 
editorial since I want the Recorp to print 
this editorial. 

Memories are often short when it 
comes to recalling the good things people 
or organizations do but these same mem- 
ories are sharpened at a breakneck speed 
when a promise is not kept. 

President Eisenhower made a pledge to 
the people of America in 1952. He said . 
if he learned of irregularities in the con- 
duct of people whom he appointed or 
designated to perform one of the multi- 
tude of Government functions, he would 
ask that the matter be probed. If the 
facts bore out the suspicions, steps would 
be taken to remove the official. 


The recent resignation of one, Richard 
Mack, as a member of the FCC, is proof 
that President Eisenhower meant what 
he said in 1952. 


I have a long memory-and believe that 
every American should begin to sharpen 
their memories if needed and reflect on 
actions of former heads of state faced 
with similar situations as President 
Eisenhower. The record will point up 
that in a number of instances, when a 
former President was apprised of wrong- 
doing by members of his official family, 
he did nothing. 

Integrity in character and in conduct 
of personal and public affairs is a cardi- 
nal virtue. We know it is not always a 
reality and that when it exists it is often 
in varying shades or degrees. As mere 
finite beings, we err but we must have an 
ideal or goal in mind and a sound criteria 
by which our personal and public af- 
fairs are conducted. i 

Our President has again indicated to 
the people of America that he is a man of 
integrity. His memory is long and a 
pledge is a solemn promise. President 
Eisenhower has kept the pledge he made 
in 1952 with respect to the conduct of 
members of the official family. 

The editorial follows: 

Mn. EISENHOWER CLEANS HOUSE 

President Eisenhower did not dispense any 
words of comfort in his letter accepting the 
resignation of Richard Mack as a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
The White House had requested the resigna- 
tion after it was satisfied that Mack had Suc- 
cumbed to influence and had been put in 
the way of financial profit in connection 
with the award of a television channel in 
Miami. 

The President commented with restraint 
that he agreed that Mack's usefulness as a 
member of the Commission had been so 
seriously impaired that it was wise for him 
to resign. 
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This disposition of the President to clean 
house promptly upon production of evidence 
of wrongdoing may be compared with the 
behavior of former President Truman in 
similar circumstances. When the gift freez- 
ers and minks were flowing in upon Tru- 
man's White House staff, he refused to 
budge. N 

To one suggestion that he clean house, 
Truman retorted, My people are all honor- 
able—all of them are. What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

When a freezer turned up in the hands 
of his military aide, who was accused of 
performing favors for 5 percenters and race- 
track friends, Truman could not be both- 
ered. After condemning grain speculation, 
‘Truman was informed that the White House 
physician had himself engaged in specula- 
tion. Truman found nothing wrong about 
that. 

The Truman Internal Revenue Service 
was selling tax fixes at a price, but that 
aroused no concern in the White House. 
Of Truman's Missouri pal, Robert E. Hanne- 
gan, who was Director of Internal Revenue, 
Postmaster General, and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, Jules Abels, 
author of The Truman Scandals, remarks, 
“He died in 1949, He was not known to have 
any money when he came to Washington in 
1943, but he left a fortune of well over 
$1,500,000." 

After Truman moved out of the White 
House more scandals of his regime popped 
up. Joseph D. Nunan, Hannegan's succes- 
sor in the Revenue Bureau, was sentenced 
to 5 years in prison for evading tax on un- 
reported income. Truman's tax collector in 
Boston, Denis W. Delaney, pleaded guilty to 
tax evasion and bribery. Harry's good St. 
Louis friend, James P, Finnegan, collector 
there, drew 2 years. 

Truman's White House appointments sec- 
retary, Matthew Connelly, and Theron Lamar 
Caudle, Assistant Attorney General entrusted 
with tax prosecutions, were convicted in 
St. Louis of issuing a pass on a tax-evasion 
case in return for a bribe of oll royalties. 

Truman fired none of them, For those of 
short memory, these are some of the inci- 
dents associated with what came to be 
known as the “mess in Washington.” It was 


- po flagrant that one of Mr. Eisenhower's 


first campaign pledges in 1952 was that a 
standard of such probity must be maintained 
in government that even the suspicion of 
misdoing warranted removal of a public 
official, The President has delivered on his 
pledge. 


New President of United Fund of 
Wyoming Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of March 11, 
1958, on the election of Attorney Andrew 
Hourigan, Jr., as new president of the 
Wyoming Valley United Fund; 
Untrep FUND CHIEF 
Election yesterday of Attorney Andrew 
Hourigan, Jr., as new president of Wyoming 
Valley United Pund brings with it assurance 
of sound, effective leadership for the local 
health and welfare organization. 
Attorney Hourigan, one of the 
dynamic young leaders, has lon 


mmunity's 
evidenced 


* 
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interest in community betterment. His years 
of service to the community chest and his 
initiative and guidance in the creation of a 
united fund for the valley attest to this fact. 

In the 1955 campaign of the community 
chest, Attorney Hourigan served as general 
chairman and succeeded in raising the larg- 
est amount of money for health and welfare 
that had been raised up to that point, In 
November 1955 he was appointed to a post 
on the national advisory committee of 
United Funds of Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc, 

Among the organizations that have bene- 
fited from his volunteer service are the Lu- 
rerne County Bar Association, Pennsylvania 
Bar Association, the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce, the Committee of 
100, and Mercy Hospital. To cach he has 
given countless .hours of service and leader- 
ship. 

Attorney Hourigan takes over the post of 
fund president from Attorney Gilbert S. Me- 
Clintock, who concludes a year of exemplary 
performance at the helm of the fund-raising 
organization. First president of the fund 
was Justice Benjamin R. Jones. 

The names of his two predecessors speak 
eloquently of the type and caliber of leader- 
ship that will be asked of Attorney Hourigan 
by the general community, It is a virtual 
certainty he will measure up to this impor- 
tant task in admirable fashion, 


North Andover’s Toast of the Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I am pleased to join in the tribute to the 
town of North Andover, Mass. The fol- 
lowing complimentary article by the 
sports editor, Mr. Bill Ferguson, which 
appeared in the Lawrence (Mass.) Trib- 
une on March 10, 1958, expresses the 
pride of the town of Andover in its 
coach, Bill Larochelle, and the sensa- 
tional North Andover High hoop team: 

Tue Toast OF THE TOWN 
(By Bin Ferguson) 

To the majority of people toast of the 
town usually suggests an Irisher named Sul- 
livan and a TV variety show. But today, in 
North Andover, they'll be quick to tell you 
that the real toast of the town is a French- 
man named Bill Larochelle and a slightly 
sensational North Andover High hoop team. 

The button-popping pride of the butcher, 
the baker, and just about everybody else is 
occasioned, of course, by the amazing and 
inspired performance of the Scarlet Knights 
last Saturday in Boston Garden where they 
upset the dope book along with heavily fa- 
vored Oliver Ames to win the Tech tour- 
ney's coveted class C championship. 

But if North Andover’s always-rabid sports 
fraternity is a little extra ecstatic about 
this surprising turn of events, easily the 
most happy fella of the lot is Coach Bill 
Larochelle himself; a guy who rates the lion's 
share of the credit for one of the slickest 
Pieces of coaching strategy seen hereabouts 
in a long, long while. 

Perhaps, understandably, the story behind 
this biggest North Andover sports win to 
date was passed over by the Boston Sunday 
press in the scramble to meet deadlines with 
the Sommerville-Brockton A finale, But I 
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want to tell that story now because, to me, 
it represents one of the best of the tourna- 
ment. 

DUE A DRUBBING—UNLESS 

It began last Tuesday afternoon in the 
Garden when, after the Knights had beaten 
Don Bosco in the semifinals, I sat for a time 
with Larochelle and watched Oliver Ames 
methodically dismantle a good Somerset 
team. 

At that time, if Larochelle harbored any 
secret hope of knocking off this tall, fast 
and crisply efficient Ames outfit, he didn't 
let on. Instead, he watched. Then Tues- 
day night he went to work. 

“I stayed up most of the night planning 
and planning,” he said yesterday, “I knew 
we had to outsmart and outhustle em if 
we were ever going to beat them and I also 
know that we'd have to be unorthodox. 

“Wednesday, before practice I guess I 
talked to our kids for an hour and a half. 
I told them that everybody, including the 
sportswriters, figured they were going to get 
drubbed. And I said I thought so too, un- 
less they followed the plan Td worked out.” 
(The plan was the one-four offense and box 


. defense referred to in the title game account 


appearing nearby.) 

“Well,” grinned Larochelle, “we went to 
work and we worked hard Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, and by the time we headed 
for the Garden Saturday these kids were 
cohfident they were going to beat Ames.” 


ALONG FOR THE RIDE 


How they accomplished it with their weird- 
looking one-four offense and their box zone 
is a matter of record also recounted nearby, 
but so far as I'm concerned that is not the 
real angle to the story. 

The real angle concerns the vindication of 
a coach whose role in the Knights’ 3-year 
success story too frequently has been ignored. 
Too often along the way Larochelle has been 
discounted by some as just along for the ride 
and the bows with a team handed to him on 
a platter as a readymade winner. 

More than once it has been suggested 
that Mickey Mouse could look like a Red 
Auerbach if he had the likes of Robin Mun- 
roe, Vic Battaglioll, Andy Zigelis, and Joe 
Walsh going for him. 

Nor is today’s column intended in any way 
to detract from the highly impressive efforts, 
both individual and collectively, of these 
highly impressive young Scarlet Knights. 
Their performance last Saturday night 
proved beyond a doubt their worth as bas- 
ketball players. For that I commend them. 

But I also commend their fine coach. He, 
too, proved something last Saturday night. 


\ 
An Open Letter to Industry and Labor 


j EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment in industry is attracting great 
attention throughout the Nation, yet one 
of the prime reasons for this unemploy- 
ment so far has failed to be fully recog- 
nized 


This is the diminishing buying power 
of American farmers. 

This buying power will continue to 
fall as long as prices are low and costs 
high. What it can lead to is well sum- 
marized in the following open letter to 
industry and labor from a respected 
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small-business man in my State, Mr. E. 
N. Dornacker: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO INDUSTRY AND LABOR 

GENTLEMEN: In the years gone by the part- 
nership of industry and labor and the farmer 
have created the greatest Nation of all times. 
This partnership was comparable to a man 
and his wife. The farmer as the wife pro- 
vided the food and you as the husband pro- 
Vided the tools, machinery, and goods that 
Were needed to produce the food. 

Today, as a farmer, I feel that you, industry 
and labor, are stepping out with new giri 
friends. By this I mean that you, in order to 
sell your wares to other nations, have used 
your influence to lower the duty on farm 
Products. Thus, by imports to provide other 
Nations American dollars to buy your prod- 
ucts you have helped to create the huge 
Surplus of food. This surplus has caused 
farmers to get lower prices and acreage re- 
Strictions. In Congress you have not been 
ready to lend your support to keep up farm 
Prices. 

Iam going to ask you to stop for a minute 
and take a look into the next 100 years and 
see what the continuation of this policy may 
lead to. * 

As prices for farm products go down and 
the cost of operation goes up we find only 
One thing to do as a farmer. Get more 
acres to produce cheaper or fail. This trend 
has been going on slowly and always will, 
but today it is in danger of becoming a 
landslide. There will always be farmers. 
There will always be food. However, 
each time a farmer is forced to leave the 
farm. or decides it will be better for his 
family to go to the city and join the ranks 
ot labor, you lose a customer and labor gains 
& competitor for a job. The neighbors who 
buy this land will destroy the buildings and 
Operate it from their own farm. They will 
not need any more equipment, as all they 
have to do, is work a few hours longer with 
the machinery they now have. 

Where do you come in? You have lost a 
customer forever, Here is some of the busi- 
ness you will lose in the next 100 years. You 
Will lose the sale of the following and labor 
Will lose the man-hours needed to make these 
Supplies: 10 tractors, 10 drills, 15 harrows, 10 
combines. 10 disks, 5 plows, 10 cultivators, 
5 corn planters, 12 fertilizer attachments, 10 
trucks or pickups, 5 weed-sprayers, 200 bat- 
teries, 40 tractor tires, 60 truck tires, 5 
Manure spreaders, 15 hog feeders, 20 water 
tanks, $50,000 parts and repairs, $5,000 tools, 
1,000 gallons paint, 1,000 pounds nails, 5 sep- 
tic tanks, 6 water systems, 4,000 feet pipe, 
4 milking machines, 8 mowers, 10 rakes, 8 
balers, 5,000 pounds twine, 15 miles of wire, 
1,000 fence posts, 10 deep freezers, 4 heating 
_ Systems, 600,000 gallons fuel ofl, $15,000 lum- 
ber, 2,000 bags cement, 2 complete wiring jobs. 

This represents sales of $2,500,000 per farm 
lost. In North Dakota in 1950 we had 65,401 
farms. In 1954 we had 61,943. This is a 
loss of 3,458 farms or a total of $7.645,000,000 
already lost in sales in North Dakota during 
next 100 years. Can you afford to lose more? 

There are many other things that are not 
Mentioned here. The farmer’s equipment 
does not wear out from wear as much as it 
does from standing out in the wind and rain, 
ebsoletion and the of newer types 
Of machines such as when a combine re- 
Placed the threshing machine. Farmers do 
not borrow tractors, combines or trucks from 
each other. One truck or combine would 
harvest several farms, but each farmer wants 
to get his work completed so all practically 
Own their own. The average farm machine 
is used only 1 month per year. This makes 
business for industry and labor. 

The man who leaves the farm will still 
buy many products but will not need any of 
the list above. He also will be a competitor 
for the laboring man in our cities. 
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You of industry and labor might do well 
to help the cause of the American farmer in 
the Halls of Congress to keep the customers 
you still have. The customer in Canada for 
example will soon be lost as it will not be 
many years until they will be an exporting 
nation of manufactured goods and they will 
want their Government to give them duty 
protection. All we ask is the same protec- 
tion that industry gets today or will ask 
for tomorrow, 

We as farmers will always be your cus- 
tomers as long as you are willing to pay us 
enough for our products so we can stay on 
the farm. You will decide whether the 
farm of tomorrow is a factory farm or a 
farm of individuals. 

You of industry and labor control the 
votes of Congress. Your vote will decide 
our future and yours, We as farmers have 
not always been right and likewise you have 
not always been fair to us, If you want 
cheap food, you will have idle factories. If 
you will pay fair prices for food, you will 
have busy factories. The decision is yours. 

E. N. DoRNACKER, 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the American Legion 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our country’s outstanding organizations 
is celebrating its 39th birthday this 
week. It was March 1919 that the 
American Legion was organized in Paris 
by our veterans of World War I. Today 
it is the largest veterans group in the 
world with more than 17,000 community 
posts throughout the world. In many of 
these communities the American Legion 
post is the center of patriotic, civic, and 
Social activities. Its members are in all 
walks of life: educators, lawyers, labor- 
ers, scientists, industrialists, farmers, 
athletes, clerks, clergymen and, yes, Con- 
gressmen. Along with a great many of 
my colleagues in the Congress, I have 
had the privilege of being a Legion mem- 
ber since the time it was founded. A 
fine organization of women's auxiliaries, 
also is associated with more than 14,000 
Legion posts, numbering a million mem- 
bers. 

In its relatively short history, the 
American Legion has served admirably 
as the champion of the veterans of our 
wars; It has sought deserved assistance 
for those who suffered physical disabili- 
ties in military service and for widows, 
orphans, and dependents of those who 
died in service. It sponsored the GI bill 
of rights for World War I veterans and 
the Korean GI bill. 

These outstanding measures, as most 
activities of the American Legion, have 
promoted the interests of a strong Amer- 
ica as well as the interests of the de- 
fenders of our Nation. The American 
Legion has carried this spirit into many 
endeavors of great benefit to the entire 
community and country. Thus, the 
American Legion is in the fore of pro- 
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grams of child welfare, the training of 
youth for good citizenship and leader- 
ship, national defense, and the continu-. 
ing fight against communism. Its yéuth 
training program is one of the Nation's 
largest, including junior baseball, spon- 
sorship of Boy Scout troops, Boys State, 
and Boys Nation government, and na- 
tional oratorical contests on the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights. 

Though its founders knew the destruc- 
tiveness of war, the American Legion has 
become a vital force for building and 
strengthening the human resources of 
our country. 


Nasser and the United Arab Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr.ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in fu- 
ture years, the articles below may well be 
considered prophetic and far sighted, to 
have understood way back when the na- 
ture of Nasser and his ambitions to rule 
a mighty empire. In that case, they will 
have failed. It is rather to be hoped 
that they will succeed in awakening 
public opinion in America to the dangers 
that his aspirations pose. ; 

After reading these editorials, one can- 
not but be struck by the realization that 
only Israel stands firm between Nasser. 
and his ambitions, and that a strong, 
Israel, firmly supported by the free world, 
is the only hope of counteracting him. 
[From the New 5 of February 3, 

1958] 
A New Aras STATE 

It seems reasonable that weak and trou- 
bled peoples who have some basic homo- 
geneity in language, culture or religion 
should unite to achieve a political and eco- 
nomic viability that might be impossible for 
each separately. On this ground there can 
be no complaint, in theory at least, over the 
attempt to bring together Egypt and Syria, 
and even more remote Kingdom of Yemen, 
into some sort of federal structure. 

That enormous difficulties must be en- 
countered before the desired viability is 
reached must go almost without saying. The 
lack of geographical contiguity is one of the 
largest of these, Differences in cultural pat- 
terns are also an obstacle. The natural ten- 
dency of the stronger, in this case Egypt, 
to dominate the weaker menaces the growth 
of freedom. 

But, in the long run, a judgment upor 
the essential validity of the newly proclaimed 
Arab state must rest on still another basis, 
What will determine the place that it takes 


3 in a changing world will be the goals that 


it sets for itself and the methods by which 
these are pursued. 


If, for example, thé political leaders in 
Syria and Yemen are simply putting their 
heads into the lion’s mouth for the greater 
glorification of an ambitious dictator in the 
person of Colonel Nasser, they will have done 
a profound disservice to their own people. 
There is no basis, on the record, for any trust 
in the magnanimity of the Egyptian Presi- 
dent. 
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Similarly, if the new unlon has no better 
international objective than, in the words of 
Colonel Nasser, “to drive the Israelis into the 
Mediterranean,” it will betray all its possi- 
billties for enlightened advance. The con- 
stant overtone of anti-Israeli sentiment in 
all the hosannas for the new union is omi- 
nous from the standpoint of world peace. 

It is natural, also, that in the face of this 
development there should be further em- 
phasis upon another, and quite different, 
union of Arab States, such as Jordan, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia. The objectives of these 
latter States seem to be somewhat different, 
especially in the area of world alinement. 
Precisely because of their predilection for the 
West they may be more sensitive to the 
menace of a Soviet-encouraged and Soviet- 
oriented neutralism and feel obliged to take 
defensive measures. 

In short, there is nothing good or bad, 
in itself, about the union of weak neighbors. 
What is done with the union may be a matter 
of the gravest consequence. 

[From the New York Times of February 4, 
1958] 
Nasser's GRAND DESIGN 


The United Arab Republic proclaimed in 
Cairo over the weekend must still prove its 
viability, but there is one aspect of it which 
must be faced at once. The projected mer- 
ger of Egypt and Syria marks one more step 
in President Nasser's drive toward a pan- 
Arab empire stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Persian Gulf and controlling Western 
Europe's lifeblood and lifelines, namely, oil 
and the arteries through which it flows, 

The grand design of such an empire is 
laid down in President Nasser's book, Egypt's 
Liberation: The Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion. It is the Egyptian dictator’s Mein 
Kampf, and there is more than coincidence 
in the parallels between Hitler’s and Nas- 
ser’s methods. Like Hitler, Nasser first car- 
ried out a more or less legal revolution 
which ousted the existing regime and cre- 
ated a totalitarian, 1-party state. Then, 
in imitation of Hitler's march into the 
Rhineland, he seized the Suez Canal. Now, 
in imitation of Hitler's annexation of Aus- 
tria, he is annexing Syria and calling on all 
other Arab States to join the new union. 

Thus the construction of the first of three 
concentric circles of his influence, the Arab 
circle, is underway. As Cairo emphasizes, 
90 percent of all Middle Eastern oil passes 
through the projected union by pipelines 
and the Suez Canal, which gives Nasser 
added leverage to bring oil-producing states 
into line. He follows Hitler even in making 
Israel the first target of his drive, and this 
is true of his cooperation with Soviet Russia 
to construct the wider second and third 
circles of his influence—Africa and Islam 
on which a start is being made by the little 
cominform in Cairo. 

All this may look like a pipedream, but 
after Hitler the free world cannot ignore it. 
That other Arab governments are aware of 
the new danger is evidenced by King Hus- 
sein's effort to take the wind out of Nasser's 
sails by pressing for Arab unity on the more 
logical basis of a union between antl-Com- 
munist Jordan, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. The 
Baghdad Pact powers, to which Iraq belongs, 
are certainly a deterrent to any attempts 
by Nasser to imitate Hitler's use of force. 
But the West will do well to review the 
situation anew and to take whatever steps 
may be necessary to cope with it before it 
is too late. 

[From the New York Times of February 7, 
1958] 


NassEr’s DEMOCRACY 


As we have said before, there should be no 
objection to the union of weak Arab states 
to form a more viable government and a 
better economy. But the proclamation of 
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Egypt's President Nasser, in which the struc- 
ture of the new Arab state was outlined, 
must create apprehension. Words have al- 
most ceased to have meaning when they are 
employed in this fashion. Nasser says: “Its 
(the union’s) system of government shall be 
a presidential democratic (italics supplied) 
system under which the executive power 
shall be vested in the president of the state, 
assisted by ministers whom he shall appoint 
and to whom they shall be responsible.” 

So far, so good. But he goes right on. 
“The legislative powers shall be vested in a 
council * * * whose choice shall be made by 
a decree of the president of the republic 
„More than that. In each region 
there will be an executive council appointed 
by the president, and “the jurisdiction of 
the éxecutive councils shall be defined by a 
decree of the president of the republic.” 

There will be a popular election, a plebi- 
scite to name the President. But there will 
be only one candidate, Nasser himself. The 
union will be ratified without alternative, 
in this plebiscite. Existing public depart- 
ments will be reorganized by decree of the 
President. The political parties will disap- 
pear, and there will be a national union 
whose date of formation will be fixed by de- 
cree of the President of the Republic. 

Arab unity may be a good thing. But po- 
litical slavery for the Arabs is quite another. 
When whole legislatures are appointed by 
the dictator representation has ceased to ex- 
ist. When the basis for any structural 
change in government is “decree” of the 
President, government by consent of the gov- 
erned is gone, and the use of the word “dem- 
ocratic” is mockery. All right-minded per- 
sons wish to see a greater degree of freedom 
for the Arab peoples, It is hard to see how 
it will be achieved by government of Nasser, 
by Nasser, and for Nasser, 


Reclamation May Be in for Revival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to an excellent 
editorial on reclamation which appeared 
in the Pueblo, Colo., Star-Journal. This 
editorial correctly expresses the senti- 
ment which prevails in Colorado and 
other Western States. The editorial 
reads: 

RECLAMATION MAY BE IN FoR REVIVAL 


The National Reclamation Association at 
its annual convention in Phoenix in Novem- 
ber formalized the first approach to the re- 
vival of reclamation projects following Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's statement to the Nation 
that domestic programs would have to be 
curtailed because of the necessity to increase 
defense expenditures. 

Last fall the economic decline had only 
begun. Unemployment now amounts to 
more than 4,500,000 persons which is small 
in relation to the tetal number of employed, 
but which is sufficent to be of concern to 
everyone. 

During the past month the administration 
has the validity of the argu- 
ments that although it is necessary to spend 
adequate sums on defense and to keep up 
foreign aid, we cannot afford to sacrifice 
the growth of the Nation in domestic proj- 
ects. Many undertakings are promoted by 
various groups such as increased highway 
construction, urban renewal, stimulation for 
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home buying, reclamation, and flood control. 

They all have merit and all serve certain 
specific beneficial purposes. But none of 
them can lay claim to any greater value than 
that of reclamation due to the increased 
wealth stemming from such projects. 

The upper basin States of the Colorado 
River (Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico) have joined together to emphasize 
the necessity for accelerating the construc- 
tion of the projects under the Colorado River 
storage project. President Eisenhower has 
responded that he will give priority to the 
projects “if increased emphasis on public 
works prove it to be necessary.” He em- 
phasized, however, that it is the policy of 
the administration to foster recovery in every 
sound way and to avoid the many pitfalls 
which permeated the Federal programs of 20 
years ago. 

None of the present Colorado River stor- 
age projects under construction are located 
in Colorado. The Glen Canyon and Flaming 
Gorge projects are in Arizona and Utah. But 
one project, the Paonia dam, is in western 
Colorado and has been authorized and ap- 
proved and is ready for construction. Money 
should be made available immediately for it 
as the first development in western Colorado 
under the overall storage project plan. 

Continuing to plan for the future requires 
that the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion proj- 
ect be given authorization so that it will 
vane ready for construction at the latest in 

If the administration departs from its no 
new starts policy to fit into the recovery pic- 
ture, those projects which are now ready for 
construction will be recommended which is 
as it should be. 

But the point about the whole picture is 
that reclamation is on the verge of being 
taken from the shelf where it was pigeon- 
holed last fall. It should be brought down 
on the table to claim its rightful place among 
the Federal assistance programs for develop- 
ing the wealth of this Nation as we meet the 
ever increasing burdens of military expendi- 
tures and foreign aid, 


Unemployment Critical in East St. Louis 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRIcE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many in- 
dustrial and rural areas of the Nation 
are experiencing the economic and 
spirtual crisis of recession. My district 
in Illinois, Madison, and St. Clair Coun- 
ties, is one of these areas. There is bit- 
ter irony in the fact that this area has 
a large pool of skilled labor, excellent 
port facilities on the great Mississippi 
River, vast railroad yards, and a net- 
work of highways linking it to the rest 
of the Nation. These resources should 
spell prosperity. Instead, the possession 
of these things has intensified the hard- 
ship of the business decline. 

That the situation in the East St. 
Louis area has reached the critical stage 
was evident yesterday when a delegation 
of business and labor leaders led by the 
mayor of East St. Louis, Alvin G. Fields 
and city commissioner Ed Lehman, 
came to Capitol Hill to ask for a helping 
hand from the Federal Government. 
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They discussed their plight with me and 
the two Senators from Illinois. 

There are now over 6,400 persons Of- 
ficially unemployed in East St. Louis and 
4 surrounding townships. That figure 
does not include many men and women 
who are working a reduced workweek. 
In the week ended February 20, 3,243 
Persons were claiming unemployment 
benefits in Alton; 2,374 in Belleville; 
3,764 in East St. Louis; 2101 in Edwards- 


Aue. and 1,374 in Granite City. In ad- 


dition some 1.500 residents of the area 
Who work in St. Louis, Mo., has filed 
elaims through the employment security 
office there. > 

The welfare caseload—another indi- 
cator of the disaster that befalls many 
families in time of business decline— 
rose to 1,680 on March 1, in the East St. 
Louis Township. That was a rise of 462 
Cases over the figure in April 1957. New 
Cases keep piling up, while old ones can- 
not be closed because the family wage 
earners cannot find employment. 

And if we look to June when hundreds 
of high-school graduates will join the 
labor force, the situation is not bright. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include with my remarks the follow- 
ing statement of Mayor Fields, and in 
addition, a letter from the Honorable F. 
J. Foley, supervisor of East St. Louis 
Township, to the Honorable Herbert S. 
Wilhelm, executive secretary, Central 
Trades and Labor Unions, East St. Louis: 
STATEMENT BY ALVIN G. FLDS, Mayor, CITY 

oy East Sr. Lous, ILL. 

There can be no more dramtic presenta- 
tion of the employment situation in East 
St. Louis and surrounding territory, than the 
figure of the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice. The agency has resources to determine 
the decline of employment. 

The decline has been in effect in some in- 
dustries since last summer and soncerning 
Tailroads for almost a year. 

One figure points to the gravity of the 
situation here. The Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service reported 5.200 unemployed per- 
sons in the 5-township area in January 
1958. However, the biggest jump occurred 
in the next 30 days when this figure climbed 
to 6,400. 

That 1,200 gain in the unemployed in this 
Area comprising East St. Louis, Centreville, 
Canteen, Stites, and Sugar Loaf To ps, 
is certainly a signal that it is time something 
need be done. This figure does not, however, 
include the duter St. Clair County area un- 
employment where a decline of 500 jobs was 
reported in the latter part of January. 

A similar story is told in the growth of 
Telief rolls. Four hundred and thirty-nine 
familles have been added to the relief rolls of 
East St, Louis, alone. There are a total of 
1,680 families on public assistance or direct 
Telief rolls, with a total of 4,916 persons in 
these needy families. 

This does not tell the whole story. Many 
Not. yet on public aid are curtailing health 
and family activities as the pinch of part- 
time employment is being felt in many 
Places. Moreover, some on unemployment 
Compensation rolls are rapidly finding their 
benefits running out as their periods of un- 
employment lengthens. 

All segments of employment are feeling 


Some kind of public Federal aid Is clearly 
indicated in channelling defense activity to 
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the Greater East St. Louis ares. In years 
past, we in the Midwest happily aided the 
South in finding its economic legs by sub- 
sidizing cheap power and river transporta- 
tion plus agriculture help. 

Now, the Midwest finds itself in the posi- 
tion of needing aid in keeping jobs where 
they can best be done. Our vast resources 
include adequate trained manpower. This is 
something only an industrial area can give. 
Our workers are trained. Our railroad trans- 
portation facilities and good roads for trucks 
are second to none. On top of all this we 
front the Mississippi River for fine barge 
travel and water supplies. 

Several new river transportation installa- 
tions including the new Peabody Coal docks 
are a tribute to our wealth ot inducement 
to industry. f 

With the county at the 7,000 figure in 
unemployment, we are faced with the grow- 
ing working force as new young people join 
the ranks of wage earners. We must not only 
regain the jobs lost, but must plan fay the 
increasing population. 

We count it as a loss to build new plants 
in undeveloped areas in the South and West 
when our population is crying for jobs to 
keep the heart of America strong. 

There are plenty of figures showing the 
loss in payroll but, we are dealing in human 
qualities and to keep the population happy, 
healthy, and productive, we must have 
serious planning, now, for greater East St, 
Louis. 


* 


— 


East Sr. Lovis, ILL., March 3, 1958. 
Mr. HERBERT S. WILHELM, 
Executive Secretary, Central Trades 
and Labor Unions, East St. Louis, 
III. 

Dran Herp: As per your request, I am 
forwarding you the following information 
pertaining to the increase in our caseload, 

In April of 1957 our caseload was 1,218 
when it began to rise steadily so that now it 
is 1,680 as of March 1, 1958, an increase of 
462 cases. The main reason given for this 
increase is loss of private employment. 

Tt is interesting to note that in April 1957 
the number of cases opened due to loss of 
private employment was 13 and in that same 
period 23 cases were closed due to the fact 
that private employment was obtained. In 
February of 1958 the number of cases opened 
due to loss of private employment was 68 
and in this same period only 5 cases were 
closed because private employment was 
obtained. 

I hope this information will be helpful to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
F. J. FoLEY, Supervisor. 
Fesrvary 26, 1958. 
Mr. HERBERT WILHELM, 
Executive Secretary, Central Trades 
and Labor Union, East St. Louis, 
Iu. 

Dear Mr. WILHELM: As agreed in my office 
this morning, following are figures on the 
number of persons claiming unemployment 
benefits during the 7-day period ended Feb- 


ruary 20, 1958: 
Contin-.| Total 
ued 


2 


Initial 


puppy 
8 323225 


— 
> 


About 3,000 of these claimants reside in 
Montgomery, Macoupin, Bond, Monroe, Jer- 
sey, Calhoun, and Greene counties. Many 
of these 3,000 earned their qualifying wages 
in Alton, Granite City, East St. Louls, or 
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St. Louis while commuting to work at those 
points. People who reside in East St. Louis, 
Belleville, Collinsyille, and Granite City and 
customarily work in Missouri file their claims 
in the St. Louis employment security office. 
Officials of that office estimate that there 
are roughly 1,500 such people filing claims 
there now. 


U.C. Office Supervisor. 


The National Conference of Parents and 


Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the address delivered by Randolph A, 
Hearst, president of Hearst Publishing 
Co., Inc., at the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, on the 61st annual 
founders’ day at San Francisco, Calif., 
on February 17, 1958: and tribute paid 
to his grandmother, Mrs, Pheobe Ap- 
person Hearst, a founder of the parent- 
teachers“ organization and one of the 
great benefactors of the educational sys- 
tem of California. 

There being no objection, the address 
and tribute were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY RANDOLPH A. HEARST, PRESIDENT, 
Hearst PUBLISHING Co., INC., BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS ON THE 61ST ANNUAL FOUNDERS’ DAY, AT 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


May I congratulate the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association on this occasion of your ist 
Founders’ Day. It is a distinct pleasure for 
me to accept this tribute to my grandmother 
as a representative of the Hearst family. 

Sixty-one years ago, Mrs. Alice Birney ap- 
proached my grandmother with an idea that 
was entirely new at that time: to form an 
organization of mothers dedicated to the idea 
of promoting the welfare of children through 
a closer relationship between the home and 
the schools, and also by cooperation between 
parents and teachers. 

These two ladies were mutually attracted 
to each other. Both were intelligent, idealis- 
tic, and vitally interested in the welfare of 
children, On February 17, 1897, they 
launched the National Congress of Mothers 
which a few years later became known as 
the now famous Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Today the PTA has grown to 11 million 
members. Four million of these are men, 
and 700,000 are educators. 

The PTA has become a tremendously in- 
fluential organization. It is nonpolitical in 
nature, and although its members and officers 
work with groups like the NEA and on 
occasion with some political groups, the 
PTA is completely independent. 

Today the PTA faces the greatest chal- 
lenge in its history. Since October 4, 1957, 
the day the Russians dramatically launched 
the first earth satellite, and proved thereby 
to the world the extent of their scientific 
achievements, the educational systems of 
the free world and of totalitarianism 
whether we like it or not, are at war. 

This conflict cannot be settled by guns or 
diplomacy. It must be fought in our homes 
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and in the classrooms of our grammar 
schools, our high schools, our colleges and 
our universities. There is no other area of 
decision. 

The danger is a very real and present one. 

By charting the scinetific and technologi- 
cal progress of the two countries over the 
past 30 years, it is shown that the United 
States started on a high level and continued 
to rise steadily. 

But it is also shown that the Russians 
started much lower, continued at an in- 
ferior level for 10 years or more, then began 
to rise rapidly, until today, although they 
are still behind, should the rate of improve- 
ment continue, they will soon overtake us. 
When, or rather, If this happens, the United 
States will then be a second rate power. 

Since the launching of the first. sputnik, 
it was natural that our educational system 
would, and will continue to be, subject to 
criticism and public scrutiny. 

A great many people, myself included, be- 
lieve our present educational system is soft. 
We cannot blame the educators alone, for 
many of us who are most critical did noth- 
ing to prevent the swing toward so-called 
progressive education and its resultant mass 
mediocrity. 

I believe in universal education. We have 
n duty to prepare our children for citizenship. 
We are a Republic, and only through proper 
mass education can we remain one. 

We also have a duty to educate to the 
fullest the talented and ambitious children, 
and not allow them to be held back by the 
less capable or the indolent. s 

I favor establishing two types of high 
school diplomas. One might be called aca- 
denric and the other commercial or technical. 
The latter being one which prepares the 
student for a useful and respectable craft. 

Parents, of course, should be informed 
which of these diplomas their child is work- 
ing towards, and which one he has the ability 
to attain. 

I recommend that greater disciplinary 
authority be granted to teachers. Some- 
times the best cure for a short-attention span 
is a good rap on the knuckles. 

Unquestionably, more emphasis should be 
placed on fundamentals. No child should be 
allowed to pursue an elective until these 
basic fundamentals are thoroughly mastered. 

I believe that the competence of the 
teacher, not the cost of the school building 
or size of the gymnasium, is of paramount 
importance. 

I believe there should be more emphasis 
on science, but not to the exclusion of other 
branches of learning, 

In the world of today, and still more the 
world of tomorrow, the scientist must know 
something of politics and the social studies, 
Likewise, the politician must know the prob- 
Jems of the scientists. 

We cannot afford to specialize to such a 
point that we exclude all other knowledge 
from our understanding. Our society is too 
complex and interdependent to permit the 
luxury of limited and arbitrary views. 

These are criticisms which the last few 
months have shown to be general among 
the public. Whether they are valid or not 
remains to be seen. 

There is no doubt, however, that we are 
facing an educational crisis. To m 
look to the PTA to accept a responsibility 
it alone is in a position to exercise. 

Whatever changes are made will be 
brought about by the people of this country, 
for school boards, rightfully so, are con- 
trolled in their policies by the desires of 
their local communities. 

And we must not overlook the fact that 
the PTA is in a position to influence strongly 
the desires of the local communities. 

This is a great responsibility. It is also 
& great opportunity. It takes a long time 
for governments to act. You can act imme- 


it we 
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diately, and your actions will be felt imme- 
diately. 

It might be desirable that at the next 
meeting of your national congress, the PTA 
should formulate an educational policy, in 
connection with competent educators, and 
then fight for it in every community in the 
land. 

Should this be done, I am convinced that 
it would be one of the most effective ways 
in which Americans can meet a clear and 
immediate threat to our national existence. 

By uniting in the support of a program 
like this, the 11 million active and devoted 
members of the PTA can be the most potent 
force in the United States to improve our 
high standards of educational and scien- 
tific achievement. 

I hope that in your progress toward this 
goal you will continue to avail yourselves of 
our readiness to be of help. 

Thank you. 


TRIBUTE From THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND ‘TEACHERS—Mrs. ROLLIN 
Brown, Pnxswrxr 
The 6let birthday of the National Con- 

gress of Parents and Teachers is being ob- 
served today throughout this land and even 
across the seas in Hawaii, and on our mili- 
tary bases abroad. It is good to know that 
many notables from our own State of Cali- 
fornia are gathered in San Francisco's beau- 
tiful Golden Gate Park to mark this event 
and to honor Phoebe Apperson Hearst, a 
founder of the parent-teacher organization 
and beloved adopted daughter of the golden 
State. I wish I could be with you in person 
to honor the woman whose yision projected 
a movement vital to children's welfare. Her 
generosity moved the dream from the draft- 
ing board to the testing field. Her vigorous 
mind helped to equip the organization with 
instruments that still beam guidance for our 
endeavors. ` 

Of course, we know that the past can 
make no fair claim on remembrance or 
reverence or homage simply because it is the 
past. Glorifying yesterday for its own sake 
ean be a sterile venture. Our yesterdays, 
however, have much to offer: light for un- 
derstanding our own times, pitfalls to be 
avoided, examples to be followed. Mrs, 
Hearst is far more than a memory to us, 
precious as the memory is. We think of her 
not only as founder but our coworker in 
perpetuity. 

Writing of his grandmother in the National 
Parent-Teacher, our official magazine, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., said, “The in- 
fluence of a good woman is tremendous and 
immeasurable. It continues long after she 
herself has gone, It finds expression in the 
deeds of others.” Undoubtedly Mrs. Hearst's 
sense of social responsibility, her lively mind, 
her wise guidance left their imprint on her 
eminent son and grandsons, But her influ- 
ence extends far beyond her own family. 
Over the years it has had worthy expression 
in the deeds of others, the deeds of millions of 
members of the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and of the entire national 
organization. Because a woman of majestic 
spirit possessed warm understanding of 

children's needs and the indomitable cour- 
ge to act on their behalf, America’s children 
have had a fairer chance to live lives of dig- 
nity, diligence, and joy. 

Varied and far-ranging as Mrs. Hearst's 
interests were, education was the dominant 
concern of her life. At 17, diffident of her 
own abilitges but determined to succeed, she 
became a teacher in a rural school in the 
farming community of Missouri where she 
was born. Throughout her life she labored 
for the extension and improvement of edu- 
cation—education from the kindergarten 
through the university. She was a prime 
mover in the establishment of free kinder- 
gartens. To her intelligent interest and 
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beneficence the great university across the 
bay in Berkeley owes much of its physical 
beauty, its intellectual eminence, its con- 
tributions to the world's learning. 

Mrs. Hearst would rejoice in the role that 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has played in California's outstand- 
ing achievement of a 14-year free public- 
school system. She would rejoice in the 
working relationships that the California 
congress enjoys with school administrators, 
school boards, the State department of edu- 
cation, and our State university and colleges. 
For it is this close cooperation that has won 
the public support necessary to provide un- 
matched educational opportunitiés for chil- 
dren, youth, and adults in California. 

Mrs. Hearst herself financed the education 
of many boys and girls. She endowed eight 
scholarships for girls at the university. How 
gratified she would have been to know that 
one of her scholarship girls, Minnie B. Brad- 
ford, of Sacramento, served the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers as presi- 
dent from 1930 to 1934, She would be proud, 
too, that the California congress has car- 
ried on her tradition of scholarship aid. 
Last year alone, the California congress allo- 
cated almost $180,000 for loans and scholar- 
ship grants to able young people. She would 
heartily approve California’s enviable system 
of public junior colleges, which make higher 
education possible for many boys and girls. 

Phoebe Hearst was a woman of avid curi- 
osity, She wanted to understand whatever 
illuminated man's past, whatever could con- 
tribtue to human progress In the future, Is 
it any wonder that the organization she 
helped to found should encompass the en- 
tire enterprise of human life? She was a 
teacher, with a thorough respect for study 
and research. Is it any wonder that the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
should base its every action on painstaking 
study and factfinding? Mrs. Hearst was a 
learner all her life, and the organization she 
helped to found has become the greatest 
public school for adults that the world has 
ever known. 

Mindful of the high aspirations of its 
founders for the physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual welfare of the young, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has been in 
the vanguard of every significant educa- 
tional movement in this century. Parent 
education owes its impetus to parent-teacher 
members. They not only spurred the growth 
of knowledge about children but, through 
the written word, conferences, and organized 
study-discussion groups, are making this 
knowledge felt in the lives of countless 
American families. More than 43,000 par- 
ent-teacher associations are striving to ease 
the shortage of teachers and to secure needed 
classrooms. In response to President Eisen- 
hower's summons, they are scrutinizing dcur- 
riculums and school standards, the better to 
build programs that meet the stern demands 
of the era we are entering. Wherever im- 
provements are needed, they will cooperate 
with school boards and officials to strengthen 
the school, 

They are concerned, too, for the care of de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent children 
and for the improvement of juvenile courts 
and probation systems. Through their ef- 
forts, health, guidance, counseling, and other 
social services are becoming ever more avall- 
able to children and families. Many com- 
munities owe their recreation facilities and 
libraries to parent-teacher work. Thus we 
see how the parent-teacher association, a co- 
hesive force in the community, serves chil- 
dren and their families, What of our fu- 
ture? Today we are witnessing a remarkable 
breakthrough into outer space. Our world, 
which for 50 years has been shrinking, is 
suddenly expanding. Interplanetary flight 
may not be far distant. Control of weather 
and outer space by an unfriendly power is 
@ frightening possibility, The issues that 
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confront us today, national security, educa- 
tion for the space age, the dire necessity of a 
just and durable peace—all these make wise 
thinking and mature action imperative. 

Is it too much to believe that the parent- 
teacher organization is one of our country's 
Cardinal defenses? Surely not. It is upon 
the parents and teachers of America that our 
Country must depend for the education of 
young citizens eager and intellectually able 
to share responsibility for the national wel- 
fare. And the national welfare, we remind 
Ourselves, calls for greatness not only in 
Science but in all areas of human perform- 
ance, Yet children cannot learn values, as- 
plrations, and responsibilities that the fam- 
ily, the school, and the community do not 
cherish in common. If our Nation is to have 
a well-informed, educated electorate, if it 18 
to have highly trained manpower, we need 
ever closer cooperation of family, school, and 
community. 

Our tribute to the past, then, is a com- 
Mitment to the future. We here rededicate 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers to the task of safeguarding the right of 
every child to grow in freedom and peace to 
the full extent of his natural endowments. 
As parents and teachers, we shall do our 
utmost to bring up young Americans fit for 
citizenship in our free Republic, fit for its 
responsibilities no less than for its privileges. 


Federal Meat Inspection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been stated about the importance of in- 
Creasing the appropriation for meat in- 
Spection. I have received a letter from 
L. Blaine Liljenquist, vice president of 
the Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
Ciation. Mr. Liljenquist gives a detailed 
explanation of the fact that we have now 
fewer meat inspectors than in any of the 
recent years, that we have more livestock 
Slaughtered and have more plants under 

tion. He points out in detail the 
difficulties which would be incurred if 
the budget is not increased. His letter 
follows: 
WESTERN STATES Meat PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
San Francisco, Cattr., March 11, 9158. 
Congressman Henry ALDOUS Dom, 
House of Representatives, 
’ Washington, D. C, 

Dran Mr, Dixon: The budget requested for 
fiscal year 1959 of $17,326,000 for Federal 
Meat inspection is inadequate. The appro- 
Priation needs to be increased substantially. 
Our figures indicate that $19,202,184 is neces- 
sary. This figure would permit the employ- 
Ment of 412 meat inspectors over the num- 
ber which will be on hand by June 30, 1958. 

Since fiscal year 1953, the number of meat 

tors employed with funds appropriated 
to the Department of Agriculture has de- 
clined. the same period there has 
been a considerable increase in the number 
Of inspected plants, and in the number 
ot cities and towns where Federal meat in- 
SPection is maintained. The number of 
animals inspected has varied considerably 
Year by year, but the general trend is up- 

The table below shows the a ted 

for Federal meat inspection and the 
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number of employees in the meat inspection 
branch, expressed in man-years for fiscal 
years 1953 through 1958. The table also 
shows the number of employee man-years 
that would be available for fiscal 1959 if the 
President's budget is apprdved, and the num- 
ber that would be available if $19,202,184 
were appropriated: 


Meat inspec- | Employeos 
Fiscal year tion appro- | (man-yesrs) 
pr int iou 

A $14, 160, 000 3,171 
1054 14, 100, 000 3174 
1055. 14, 618, 335 3,164 
1956, 15, 364, 000 3.151 
1007 15, 650, 000 3,023 
1058, 16, 826, 000 2.720 
1259. 117, 326, 000 2, $87 
C 10, 202, 184 3. 263 


i President's biniget request, 

* Recommended umount, 

The number of animals slaughtered in fed- 
erally inspected plants by fiscal years begin- 
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ning in 1953 as reported by USDA is shown 
below. The number for fiscal 1958 and 1959 
are estimated: 


Live stock slaughtered (all species) 


1958 (estimated) 

1959 (estimated) 

The increase in the number of animals 
slaughtered has added to the workload of the 
Meat Inspection Division. Of greater impor- 
tance, however, is the large increase in the 
number of plants coming under Federal in- 
spection since 1953 and the larger number of 
cities and towns in which inspection is 
maintained. The table below shows these 
increases which have forced the Meat Inspec- 
tion Branch to spread its personnel so thin 
that they are incapable of keeping up with 
the work to be done: 


June 30, | June 30, 
1053 1 


Number of inspected plunts 
Number of cities and towns having inspected plants_ 


922 
399 


Jane 30, 
1955 


954 


410 435 


1, 007 1, 120 
f 


i Estimated by USDA. 


The lack of an adequate number of meat 
inspectors is adding millions of dollars to the 
cost of slaughtering and processing the farm- 
ers’ livestock. 

Under the law the cost of Federal meat in- 
spection is to be paid by funds appropriated 
by Congress, except the cost of overtime 
which is to be paid by the plant requesting 
the inspectors to work overtime. Much of 
the overtime cost is not for the convenience 
of the packer, but is forced upon him because 
there are not enough inspectors to get the 
livestock and meat inspected during the reg- 
ular workday. When overtime is forced upon 
a packer by the shortage of inspectors, it is 
not just the overtime pay for the meat in- 
spector that worries the packer. He has to 
pay his packinghouse employees overtime, 


too. This added cost, is of course, a great 


added burden which in the long run must be 
borne to a considerable extent by producers 
of livestock or consumers of meat. 

A year ago, after careful study by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
the Budget, the President requested an ap- 
propriation for meat inspection of $18,718,- 
000. $330,000 of this amount, designated for 
outer-work clothing for meat rs, was 
disallowed. The balance, if it had been ap- 
proved, would have enabled the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division to increase its dwindling staff 
by 192 inspectors. Instead, Congress cut the 
appropriation to $16,826,000 thereby causing 
a further net loss in personnel. 

Salary increases, reclassification, and 
higher pension charges have increased the 
average cost of meat inspectors in recent 
years. The average annual cost for employee 
man-year from 1953 to 1958, and an estimate 
for 1959, as reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is shown below: 

Average cost 
per employee 
Year: man-year 

1968 cco cnc cece ũ 222 ~ $4,461 

4, 461 


1959 (estimated) S 


During 1959 the Meat Inspection Division 
expects a further increase of 3 percent in the 
number of plants receiving Federal meat in- 
spection. This would require a further aver- 


age increase In personnel of 114 percent to 
provide the manpower to inspect these addi- 
tional meatpacking and meat processing 
establishments, This indicates the need for 
48 additional inspectors to service new 
plants. 


In the 1957 fiscal year the Meat Inspection 
Division had available 3,023 employee man- 
years. If we added 192 employees to this fig- 
ure to bring the personnel up to the level 
recommended by the Department last year 
and another 48 inspectors for additional 
plants to be inspected in 1959, we would 
have a total inspection force of 3,263 inspec- 
tors to be paid by appropriated funds. 

The amount of appropriated funds needed 
for fiscal year 1959 to provide for the em- 
ployment of 3,263 employees is calculated 
below: 

The Meat Inspection Division states that 

the shortage of funds for the current 

year will reduce the inspection force to 

2,851 employees by June 30, 1958. 2,851 

employees at an annual cost of $6,001 each. $17, 108, BSI 


412 additional employees would be required. 
150 of these should be veterinarians so- 


inspeetors would all start at a salary of 
$3,670. To these sums 12 
be added to account for re 
ing annual leave und sick leave and 3 per- 
cent as a contribution to the overly 
penses of the Meat Inspection Division: 


75 veterinarians at $4,114. S458, £25 
74 veterinarians at $5,335. 400, 125 
262 loymen at $3,670.. 061, MU 
9 — 1,820,200 

Add 15 percent for annaul leave, sick 
joa ve aud overhead. ......-..-.------- 273, 043 
— 
Total appropriation required 19, 202, 184 


USDA, at the present time, has 262 meat 
inspectors paid with reimbursable funds by 
other Government agencies such as the De- 
tense Department for inspection services 
performed for the benefit of these agencies. 
The 262 employees are excluded from the 
calculations in this report. These employees 
have been added to perform specific addi- 
tional responsibilities over and above the 
services performed by the regular meat in- 
spectlon staff. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, 
Vice President, 
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The Crime of the Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the second of eight articles by 
the Honorable Francis E. WALTER, chair- 
man, House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, on the Communist conspiracy 
in America. This series of articles re- 
cently appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer: 


Harry GOLD'S Atom SPYING CALLED CRIME OF 
CENTURY 
(Second of eight articles by Representative 
Prancis E. Warrer, chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities) 


To the short, chubby man huddled in a 
corner out of the wind on a bleak January 
afternoon 14 years ago, there was nothing 
incongruous about the tennis ball clutched 
in the hand of the approaching stranger. 
Chubby had been waiting at an appointed 
spot in New York’s lower East Side for just 
such a stranger; the tennis ball would be 
his sign of recognition. To identify himself, 
Chubby carried a pair of gloves and a green 
book. 

They made an unprepossessing pair, 
Chubby ordinary looking, mild-mannered and 
dimdent, the other a thin, sallow-faced, 
stooped-shouldered young man whose weak 
brown eyes peered anxiously through thick 
lenses.. 

They were, in fact, two of the most treach- 
erous spies who ever met on American soil 
and between them they did the United States 
incalculable harm, whose consequences could 
still be disastrous, The shorter of the two 
was Harry Gold, a Philadelphia chemist who, 
on that January day in 1944, had been selling 
out his country to Soviet Russia for 8 years. 

The man with the tennis ball was Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, brilliant German-born physicist 
who, as a naturalized British subject, was 
assigned to the Manhattan Engineer District, 
the secret code name for the atomic bomb 
project, 

The offense of these two men, described 
without exaggeration by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, as “the crime of the century,” was 
to steal for Russia the secret of the A- bomb. 

But let's get on with their meeting—their 
first. Exchanging nods of recognition, they 
took a cab to a Third Avenue restaurant 
where Gold identified himself as Raymond.“ 
Fuchs gave his right name and briefed Gold 
on the Manhattan project. This was a year 
and a half before the first successful atomic 
bomb test, but Gold was enough of a 
scientist to appreciate the potential of such a 
weapon. 

Today the two men are In prison, Gold ata 
Federal penitentiary serving a sentence of 30 
years, Fuchs doing 14 years at Wakefield 
Prison in central England. The evil they did 
persists and if their two countries face the 
peril of obliteration by the ambitious men 
of Moscow, Harry Gold and Klaus Fuchs 
can claim much of the credit. 

Springing from widely different back- 
grounds. both became eager pawns of the 
Communist conspiracy. In Dr. Fuch's moti- 
vation, a repudiation of the religious teach- 
ings of stern discipline of his father, the 
Reverend Emil Fuchs, played a part. So did 
the arrogance and brutality of Hitler's Nazis, 
which impelled him to join the Young Com- 
munist League in Germany. 
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Gold lived quietly at the home of his 
parents at 6823 Kindred Street, Philadelphia, 
to which he immediately returned after his 
introduction to Fuchs. A son of Russian 
parents who fied their homeland in 1907, he 
had been born Heinrich Godolnitsky in 
Berne, Switzerland, and was brought at the 
age of 3 to Philadelphia, where the family 
anglicized his name to Harry Gold. 

His, by choice, was a lonely life. A book- 
ish introvert in whose mild manner there 
seemed a touch of insolence, he was grad- 
uated from South Philadelphia’ High School 
and attended classes at the University of 
Pennsylvania and at Drexel Institute with- 
out acquiring any close friends of either sex. 
He drove himself at work, substituting for 
normal human contacts a life of fantasy, 
peopled by relatives and friends that ex- 
isted only in his imagination. 

The devious trail of his treachery over a 
period of more than a decade can be traced 
quickly. He described it many times, both 
in his own confessions and in court pro- 
ceedings involving other defendants. What 
is less well known is the story of the FBI 
investigations that nailed Gold, Fuchs, and 
fellow traitors. 

Gold was no bemused puppet of Moscow 
who hadn't realized the enormity of his 
crime. As he told the FBI at the end: 

“I began the work of industrial spying 
for the Soviet Union in 1936 with the full 
realization of what I was doing, I felt that 
as an ally I was only helping the Soviet 
Union obtain information that I thought it 
was entitled to.” 

A character referred to by the FBI as Troy 
Nies steered Gold into communism and in- 
troduced him to his first contact in the So- 
viet esplonage apparatus, a “Paul Smith,” 
an agent of the NKVD secret police mas- 
querading as an employee of the Amtorg 
Trading Corp., a Russian business agency in 
the United States. He was the first of Gold's 
Soviet superiors in a series that ended with 
Anatoli Antonovich Yakovlev, a graduate of 
the Moscow Engineering Economic Institute. 

Gold was working at the time for the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co. and “Smith,” in his 
domineering manner, demanded that he ob- 
tain the secrets of a new process for manu- 
facturing ethyl alcohol, He never was able 
to deliver that information, but he did pass 


along valuable data on lanolin, the manufac- 


ture of soap, a carbon-dioxide recovery proc- 
ess and a number of processes involving 
commercial solvents. 

To improye his qualifications, Moscow 
helped pay for Gold’s belated training in 
chemistry at Xavier University in Cincinnati. 
He made an excellent record there in all but 
one course. His lowest grade was in princi- 
ples of ethics. . 

Having demonstrated his dependability 
and trustworthiness, Gold received his su- 
premely important assignment. He was to 
drop all other work and make contact with 
the pale stranger with the tennis ball. 

Fuchs at the time was attached to a Brit- 
ish scientific mission, his loyalty certified by 
British authorities, and. during the next 
6 months he mét Gold half a dozen times or 
so, passing along various technical data on 
atomic research. Gold, in turn, passed 
them into the pipeline to Moscow. Their 
meetings were strictly business, allowing no 
time for small talk, with one exception, 
Fuchs did mention that he planned to enter- 
tain his sister, Mrs. Kristel Heinemann, of 
Cambridge, Mass., at his New York apart- 
ment. 

Suddenly, without warning, Fuchs dropped 
out of Gold's world. He had been assigned 
to the A- bomb project at Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
and it was almost a year before Gold met 
him again, by prearrangement, on the Cas- 
tillo Street bridge in Santa Fe, on the first 
Sunday in June 1945. 

Gold had traveled by train from Chicago to 
Albuquerque, thence by bus to Santa Fe. To 
avoid asking directions of passers-by, he 
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obtained a city map from the chamber of 
commerce and on it marked the route to 
the Castillo Street Bridge. Fuchs, at the 
wheel of a dilapidated car, showed up on the 
dot of 4 p. m. 

The Los Alamos project, Fuchs reported. 
was proceeding nicely but he gave his per- 
sonal estimate that the bomb vould never 
be finished in time for use against Japan. 
He and Gold arranged to meet 3 months later 
and just. before parting—a standard practice 
for spies—Fuch handed Gold a package con- 
taining highly secret information, Within a 
matter of days it was en route to Russia. 

They met again, as planned, on September 
19, 1945, The scientist had proved a poor 
prophet: By then the test A-bomb had been 
exploded successfully and two more had 
eliminated Japanese cities. The war was 
over. 

Fuchs was feeling talkative. He rambled 
on about his father, who had never approved 
his Communist associations. He speculated 
at length on the vast new force for good or 
evil that man had at his disposal in the con- 
trolled atom. As he took leave of Gold, he 
handed him another envelope. His car dis- 
appeared down a dark street. Gold never saw 
him again. 

Russia, it was learned many years later, 
hoped to explode its first atomic bomb by 
October. 1952, more than 7 years behind 
America. Actually, President Truman was 
forced to announce in August 1949 that Rus- 
sia has achieved the impossible, ending 
America’s peace-enforcing monopoly of the 
weapon. 

Long before that, the Amerian Govern- 
ment learned that its basic secrets of nu- 
clear fission had been stolen; just when the 
sickening discovery was made is a closely 
guarded FBI secret, 

Eventually, however, the FBI learned there 
had been definite, serious, and continual 
leaks of information from the British scien- 
tists in America during and after the war. 
Fuchs, by this time, was conducting atomic 
research in England and the British coun- 
terintelligence service, M-15, took up the 
hunt because of his earlier Communist 
record. 

By January 1950 his guilt was established 
beyond doubt and on January 24 he made 
his first confession, His conscience, he in- 
sisted, was clear; his only concern was what 
close friends in England might think of him. 

Whether Fuchs ever made a complete con- 
fession is still doubtful. Certainly he was 
vague enough in his first description of his 
American contact—a man he described as 
about 40; 5 feet 10 inches tall; stocky 
build with a round face. It might fit mil- 
lions of men but it was all the FBI had to 
start with. 

No case in FBI history, according to Di- 
rector Hoover, has been more important and 
none has subjected its agents to greater 
pressure. It may never be possible to tell 
the entire story but some facts can be told, 

Agents started with Fuchs’ sister in Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Heinemann. She knew of no 
sples in her brother’s background but did 
recall a visitor—a stocky man who was a 
chemist and had mentioned a wife and chil- 
dren in Philadelphia. 

In Washington and in 52 field offices, G- 
men tracked down chemists meeting the un- 
known's specifications. Some 1,500 photo- 
graphs were shown the Heinemanns and 
were flown to Fuchs in England. In some, 
the Heinemanns noted familiar detalls; in 
others Fuchs did the same, But there was 
no positive identification. À 

Agents questioned neighbors who lived 
near Fuchs' New York apartment on W. 77th 
Street. They questioned his British and 
American associates, examined hotel records 
in Santa Fe, checked bus, air and train 
ticket offices and New York chemical labora- 
tories. 

The 1,500 suspects boiled down to about a 
score and one man was beginning to stand 
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out—Harry Gold. He fitted some of the clues 
but not others. For one thing, he wasn't 
married. But agents concentrated on him 
because his name was already in their files, 
in connection with an inconclusive investi- 
gation of another Communist matter in 1947. 

Gold's photograph was fiown to England. 
where Fuchs examined it at Wormwood 
Scrubs. prison and shook his head. His 
American contact, he declared, was not Gold. 
The FBI hung-on, It first had learned of 
Gold through Elizabeth T. Bentley, a con- 
lessed ex-Communist courier, and, in ques- 
tioning her associates, encountered a man 
Who identified Gold as Frank Kessler. The 
Suggestion of an alias intensified their sus- 
Picions. - 

On May 15, 1950, two FBI agents entered 
Philadelphia General Hospital and asked for 
Gold, who was in charge of the hospital's 
biological laboratory for heart research. He 
Was busy but agreed to talk with the agents 
later, He did so that evening, adopting the 
pose of a citizen who was anxious to help but 
who was honestly puzzled by the G-Men's 
questions. 

He recognized Fuchs’ photograph—but 
only because it had appeared in the papers 
after the man’s arrest in England. He didn't 
know Fuchs, didn't know his sister, Mrs. 
Heinemann. Asked about his travels, he said 
he Had never been west of the Mississippi. 

In a series of interviews over several days, 
Gold pictured his life as depressingly nor- 
mal—hard work, small salaries, little fun, 
and no glamor. To prove his innocence, he 
readily gave his written consent to a search 
of his home. -> 

For every item the searchers turned up— 
books, papers, scientific journals—he pro- 
duced a reasonable explanation. An agent 
fished from a bookcase a map of Santa Fe. 
On it was traced the route to the Castillo 
Street Bridge. 

“How about this?" Gold was asked. “You 
Said you hadn't been west of the Mississippi.” 

Silence, X 

“Would you like to tell us the whole truth, 
Mr, Gold?” 

y The answer, suppressed for years, blurted 
ut. 

“I—I'm the man Klaus Fuchs gave his 
information to.” 

Then, for days, Harry Gold made his con- 
fession. At first, as if by force of habit, he 
embroidered it with lies. Eventually, how- 
ever, as Hoover disclosed, “he poured out the 
Whole story,” not only of his spy career but 
the fantastic imaginary background he had 
Painted for himself. 

Arrested May 23, he pleaded guilty July 20. 
The Government he betrayed obtained for 
him the services of an eminent attorney, 
John D. M. Hamilton, former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. On De- 
cember 9, 1950, Gold was sentenced to 30 
years imprisonment by United States Dis- 
trict Judge James P. McGranery. 

Gold’s case did not mark an end but a 
beginning. Making belated restitution, he 
Tansacked his memory for names, dates and 
incidents. Gradually the rotten structure 
Of which he had been a part began to col- 
lapse, trapping in its wreckage some of the 
Most yicious Americans who had ever be- 
trayed their country. 


First To Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I would like to introduce a most 
timely and pertinent editorial from the 
San Diego Union of March 7, 1958. In 
this era of missiles and satellites we 
must stop to consider the realities of 
the world situation. The true safe- 
guards of our safety are not only techni- 
cal developments or inventions—but also 
the men of our armed services, The in- 


-terrelationship of men and machinery 


constitute our prime bulwark of defense, 
and it is reassuring that the United 
States Marine Corps has not forgotten, 
in the missile race, that minds, hearts, 
and muscles are also essential. 

The fact that the Marine Corps, true 
to tradition, stands ever ready to defend 
our country is reassuring. 

First To FIGHT 

The Fifth Marine Regiment which marched 
50 trying miles with combat packs from 
Camp Pendleton to Camp Elliott—and back 
again—effectively demonstrated the im- 
portance still accorded to the foot soldier. 

The Marine Corps, of course, has a widely 
established reputation for always being in 
the vanguard of the battles of its country. 
At the same time, it has earned an equally 
enviable reputation for its pioneering .of 
modern military methods, techniques, and 
weapons. 

The success of America's amphibious war- 
fare on the Pacific islands during World War 
II can properly be largely credited to the 
Marine techniques developed in cooperation 
with the Navy. Since then, the Marine Corps 
has adjusted itself to the demands of 
nuclear combat. The use of helicopters for 
vertical envelopment, replacing massed in- 
vasion fleets with fast-striking airborne task 
forces is an example. 

But the possibility of nuclear or pushbut- 
ton wars has not clouded the Marine Corps’ 
realization that many small brush fire wars 
with conventional weapons are still an im- 
portant consideration in the American de- 
fense structure. 

To this end the United States Marine 
Corps still places great emphasis on the 
marine and his rifle and how to get them 
where they are needed, when they are 
needed. b 

The 100-mile combat march of the Fifth 
Marines showed the corps is well prepared 
to fight America’s battles on any front—in 
modern missile warfare or in the man-to- 
man fighting where the victory will always 
belong to the men who can tote their rifies 
where they are needed, 


The New Look at Moscow’s Strategy in 
Dominating Eastern European Nations, 
and the Latter’s Means of Opposing It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in concen- 
trating our attention and efforts on de- 
velopments and tensions in various 
parts of the free world we often tend 
to overlook the significant development 
and tensions within the Communist em- 
pire, notably within the vast colonial 
empire known as the Soviet Union. 
While in Asia and Africa, Moscow pre- 
tends to be the defender of past and 
present colonial possessions against co- 
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lonialism and imperialism, in real fact it 
itself is the last remaining symbol of co- 
lonialism and imperialism in the world. 
The long string of captive non-Russian 
nations from the Danube to the Pacific, 
whose national independence at one time 
or another in the past 38 years has been 
destroyed by Russian Communist im- 
perialism, eloquently attests to this over- 
riding fact. 

Those who attended the Afro-Asian 
Conference in Cairo last December might 
well learn from the lessons of the many 
captive nations both within and outside 
the Soviet Union. In an instructive 
address delivered to the All-American 
Conference to Combat Communism at its 
recent annual meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dr. L. O. Ortynsky, an editor of the 
informative periodical Prologue in New 
York and member of the Supreme 
Ukranian Liberation Council, vividly de- 
cribes some of these lessons. 

I am most grateful to Dr. Leo E. 
Dobriansky, professor at Georgetown 
University and national chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, for having brought this address to 
my attention. It contains many val- 
uable ideas for all thinking Americans, 
Because of its basic value for our think- 
ing and policymaking, I have obtained 
permission to have this address included 
with these remarks in the RECORD: 
THe New Loox or Moscow’s STRATEGY IN 

DOMINATING EASTERN EUROPEAN NATIONS, 

AND THE LATTERS’ MEANS or OPPOSING Ir 

(An address by Dr. L. O. Ortynsky) 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 

gentlemen: In the first place, permit me tọ 
state here that I deem it a rare privilege 
indeed to be able to address you on this 
occasion of the eight annual meeting of the 
All-American Conference to Combat Com- 
munism. At the same time I beg your for- 
giveness for my imperfect English. 
a resident of this country only for 10 months 
I have as yet had insufficient time to brush 
up on my school and book English to the 
extent that I would wish, In any event, 
I shall do my best to make myself under: 
stood. 

Now to start on my subject: I shall make 
an attempt to define the new look of Mos- 
cow's strategy in dominating the so-called 
Soviet Bloc against the background of Mos- 
cow's basic design—conquest of the whole 
world. Further, I shall describe briefly the 
reaction of nations enslaved by Moscow to 
this new Soviet policy, basing my analysis 
on the examples of Poland and Hungary. 
In turn, I shall give a general picture of 
the situation in my native land, Ukraine, 
so as to be able to draw conclusions from 
the present conditions which make it im- 
perative for the West, and for the United 
States in particular, to recognize the ideals 
of national liberation as the main weapon 
capable of countering Moscow's imperialism. 

In order to define the purposes of Russian 
communism which celebrated the 40th an- 
niversary of its rule several days ago, I wish 
to quote a very apt description given by the 
New York Times recently, to wit: No doubt 
the Communist conquest was facilitated by 
the promises of the Communist dream, 
which, if it did not capture a majority any- 
where, did help to paralyze resistance. In 
that sense communism became an instru- 
ment of Great Russian chauvinism and ex- 
panslonism. In and of itself, communism 
is not a Russian invention. It got its start 
in the West as an international idea and 
as a corollary of the industrial revolution 
of the nineteenth century. But finding fer- 
tile soil in Russia to root itself as an actual 
force, it became tightly intertwined with 
Russian great-power imperialism and be- 
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came its chief standard-bearer. This inter- 
twining of the two elements is correctly 
characterized by Milovan Djilas when he 
states: “In the USSR operations are not 
concerned solely with communism, but are 
simultaneously concerned with the imperial- 
ism of the Great-Russian Soviet State.” The 
expansion of Moscow’s communism is today 
an extension, in different form, of the Great 
Russian chauvinism and imperialism of the 
tsars with the same objective which once 
guided them when they dreamed of Moscow 
becoming the third Rome. Today it is a 
matter of establishing in Moscow a single 
governing and directing center for the con- 
quest and rule of the world. The idea of the 
czars third Rome has now been taken up 
by Moscow as the center of world revolution, 
As a matter of fact we must give Khrush- 
chev full credit for being outspoken as to 
Moscow's ultimate plans. He has already 
promised communism, in the form of social- 
ism, to American children in an interview 
transmitted over TV in this country; he has 
openly and ruthelessly disclosed his final 
objective when, on the occasion of a recep- 
tion in Moscow he told Western journalists: 
“We will bury you.” What the future world 
is to look like, we find In the conteniporary 
Russian poetry. On the occasion of the 
launching of the sputnik, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda published a poem by Smyelakov in 
which we find the following: 
The way to faroff skies has been opened, 
And about this a star talks to another star— 
In Russian now.” 


We have behind us now two periods of 
modern development of Russian Bolshevism: 
The first, Lenin's reyolutionary period, that 
is establishment of power in the U. S. S. R.; 
the second, the Stalinist, based on terror, a 
period of cementing power within and ex- 
pansion without. Now we are witnessing the 
entry into, or rather the first stages of a 
third stage: consolidation of plunder with 
simultaneous expansion of imperial holdings 
and exerting influence wherever this is feas- 
ible. It is being carried out, against a back- 
ground of a policy of coexistence, by the 
Stalinist Nikita Khrushchey, with acrobatic 
elasticity and, thus far, with signal success. 
He is carrying it out with new methods and 
tactics, but in the name of the old, never- 
changing purposes. 

What are the basic elements of this new 
strategy? 

Even Stalin, at the 19th congress of the 
central committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union said in October 1952: 
“Let us pick up the banner of national lib- 
eration of enslaved nations which the bour- 
geoisie has jettisoned.” 

Realization of this policy, however, actu- 
ally began only after his death and with 
Khrushechev's assumption of power. It was 
first manifested in Moscow's policy toward 
the Afro-Asian nations, Khrushchev, ac- 
companied by Bulganin, made a series of 
trips to the Asian countries. Economic aid 


Was either granted or promised, and a mass. 


campaign was initiated to gain the favor of 
the Asian continent. When needed, Moscow 
utilizes and bolsters nationalism. In Asia, 
where the idea of national liberation is today 


came its defender, thus gaining sympathy 
and influence. 


But for the penetration of Asia to be 


fully successful, Moscow had to demonstrate 


a unity within the Soviet bloc, and hence 
came the reconciliation with Tito's Yugo- 
slavia. Khrushchev made up with Tito, not- 
withstanding the latter's national commu- 
nism, and thus widened and enriched the 
forms of dependence on Moscow of other 
Communist countries; in place of the former 
Stalinist rope around the neck of the colo- 
nial, as the sole connection with the center 
in Moscow, came the silk twine, with the aid 
of which Moscow now directs Yugoslavia and 
gives it, thus far only in foreign policy, the 
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desired direction. We had an opportunity 
to observe this recently on the following con- 
crete examples: (1) Yugoslavia's solidarity 
with the position of the U. S. S. R. on mat- 
ters of disarmament; (2) the Middle East 
conflict; (3) recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
as Poland's western boundary; and. (4) re- 
cent recognition of East Germany. 

In order to demonstrate its favorable atti- 
tude toward Asian nations, Moscow has soft- 
ened the policy toward the Aslan nations of 
the U. S. S. R. In this respect the congress 
of the educated classes of Uzbekistan, held 
in October 1956, was very significant. More 
than 1,000 Uzbeks attended, with guests from 
Kazakhstan, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Kirghizia, Turkmenia, and visiting delegates 
from Red China, North Korea, neutralist 
India, and not-so-neutral Egypt. This con- 
gress has all the earmarks of a special ges- 
ture of Moscow toward the Asian nations 
which had felt neglected by the 20th con- 
gress and the faux pas was being atoned for 
by Moscow in this manner. 

The struggle for national liberation and 
independence of the Afro-Asian nations, the 
emergence of an increasing number of na- 
tional states on those continents, was not 
without its due influence upon the enslaved 
nations and particularly upon the nations 
which lost their national independence after 
World War II and came under the domina- 
tion of the Moscow center as so-called satel- 
lites, Mottos of national liberty and libera- 
tion from the all-embracing dictates of Mos- 
cow guided the events in Poland in October 
and the revolution in Hungary in November 
1956. Poland and Hungary are examples of 
two different variations of the new look of 
Soviet policy directed to the same objective. 
Let us subject them to a brief analysis: 

Since 1944 Soviet policy in Poland pro- 
ceeded along the line of destruction of ele- 
ments of Polish leadership and infiltrated 
the country with its agents headed by Mar- 
shal Rokossovsky. Copying old tsarist prac- 
tices toward the Poles, Soviet policy of the 
Stalin period made full use of terror and 
aimed at strangling all Polish aspirations 
toward independence. Attempts at subject- 
ing Poland totally under Russian Bolshevik 
imperialism. were, however, unsuccessful. 
There came a movement of resistance of the 
whole nation and first of all of its educated 
classes, students and workers. The source 
of this resistance was, even in the case of 
Polish Communists, Polish patriotism and 
hatred of Russian imperialism, 

Under Stalin, the only recipe against last 
year's events in Poland would have been 
ordering out troops and a bloody vengeance 
upon the the population. It is to be noted 
in passing that Khrushchev did mass divi- 
sions on the Polish-Byelorussian border, but 
he did not come to use them. To illustrate 
Khrushchey’s attitude, I wish to refer to the 
following detail for his arrival in Warsaw: 
When he alighted from the plane and was ap- 
proached by the Polish Minister of Defense, 
Soviet Marshal Rokossoysky, Khrushchev 
greeted him with the words: “You are no 
marshal, you are a no-good” (actually a 
much stronger word was used by Khrushchey 


_which it would not be polite to repeat here). 
the sole motive power, Moscow hurriedly be- 


But being unable to contain Poland with- 
in her former status of enslavement with the 
ald of bayonets, a new tactic was devised. 
In October last year, in the case of Poland, 
Khrushchev applied the second, after Yugo- 
slavia, variation of Soviet strategy; and, for 
the price of far-reaching concessions to Polish 
national aspirations, he preserved the unity 
of the Soviet bloc. He managed to preserve it 
only thanks to the new strategy which is very 
elastic and ready to make concessions 
wherever it is necessary, Under pressure of 
the situation prevailing last year in Poland 
and confronted with the events in Hungary, 
Khrushchey gave the Poles greater conces- 
sions than those foreseen by the new look 
of Soviet strategy. 
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The new Soviet policy appeared in the re- 
verse in Hungary. Here events taking place 
last year went too far to be able to save them 
with the Polish variant. Especially the fact 
that Prime Minister Nagy appealed to the 
U. N. and that there was a threat of Hungary 
making an escape out of the Soviet bloc, made 
it necessary, in order to preserve the entity 
of that bloc, to apply Stalin's tool of ruth- 
less terror, That is why Moscow made the 
Hungarian revolt appear as an intrigue of 
capitalist agents, covered the all-national up- 
rising with propaganda and under its cloak 
proceeded to administer a blood bath to 
Hungary. 

The Hungarian revolution, as well as events 
in Poland, in addition to providing a clear 
illustration of the many-sidedness of the 
new Soviet strategy, also provides a good 
object lesson for strategists of anti-Commu- 
nist warfare. It teaches us that, first, the 
Hungarian people and their heroic fighters 
fought against Russian imperialism and in 
the name of liberating their country from 
Moscow's alien rule; second, they were not 
fighting for the restoration of the old social- 
economic order which prevailed in Hungary 


prior to 1939, but for a new social and eco- - 


nomic order, for social and economic justice 
which can be defined as socialism in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

Poland and Hungary are two extreme 
examples of the new Soviet strategy. In the 
case of Poland, as has already been noted, 
Khrushchev was momentarily forced to make 


greater concessions than would be compat- 


ible with the preservation of unity of the 
Soviet bloc. In the case of Hungary, circum- 
stances forced him to apply a par excellence 
Stalinist course. But the new Soviet policy 
does not subscribe to petrification either of 
a line of concessions, nor does it exclude 
@ softening of a hard course. Hence we ob- 
serve in Poland a curtailment of freedoms 
granted last year, the magazine Po Prostu 
has been closed down, there is a purge within 
the party, and along the western border of 
Poland jamming stations. are again being 
put to use to prevent listening to foreign 
broadcasts. The latest evidence of this 
course is the removal of Leszek Kolakowski, 
a heretic, dangerous from the Moscow ide- 
ological viewpoint, who repudiated the 
Marxist dogma on historical determinism. 
In the case of Hungary, on the other hand, 
developments go along the line of softening 
and liberalization of conditions within the 
country. 

It can be asserted with all boldness today 
that it was up to the policy of the West 
whether Moscow's strategy would be success- 
ful, that is whether it would manage to hold 
on to the outposts of empire. Appropriate 
aid of the West given timely to those coun- 
tries could have placed Moscow in a posi- 
tion of having to face far-reaching internal 
tremors and perhaps even a revolution. But 
such aid was not forthcoming and Khru- 
shehev was able to execute his maneuver 
and preserve the unity of the Soviet bloc and 
empire. 

Even on the basis of what has been said 
above we can glean the essential purposes 
of the new look of Soviet strategy in domi- 
nating the Soviet bloc and we shall make an 
attempt to define them: 

Thus, in its attempt to preserye the unity 
and indivisibility of the Soviet empire as a 
tool for the realization of its main purpose— 
domination of the world by Moscow, the new 
Soviet strategy applies a policy of elasticity. 
granting concessions commensurate with the 
aspirations of individual nations, This new 
look is confined to strictly circumscribed 
bounds, beyond which Moscow cannot go 
in any concessions, Overstepping them, in 
the direction detrimental to Moscow and in 
the direction too harsh toward a given na- 
tion, is immediately corrected and evened 
out. Thus far, this new Soviet policy has 
aided Khrushchev in preserving the integrity 
of the Soviet empire. 
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Now we shall pause briefiy to look at the re- 
action of the enslaved nations to this new 
Soviet policy designed to keep them under 
domination. It is only too clear that na- 
tions of an average size cannot permit them- 
selves the luxury of annual revolutions, they 
Cannot make sacrifices, as in the case of 
Hungary, which devour their biological sub- 
Stance. It is therefore not surprising that 
Moscow’s methods of preserving the empire 
Were successful and that they had repercus- 
Sous upon the policies of enslayed nations. 
This is particularly so, since neither the 
West nor the United States have come for- 
ward with the idea of national liberation, 
they have not given it political support, but 
Continue to swim in the stagnant waters of 
the so-calied policy of coexistence which has 
been imposed on them by Moscow. This en- 
abled Moscow to eliminate major internal 
tremors for the nearest future, and even to 
enlist these countries’ partial cooperation. 

Khrushchey was also compelled to apply 
the new strategy because of a whole series of 
internal political processes within the U. S. 
S. R. They became so acute, especially fol- 
lowing the death of Stalin, that they had to 
be eliminated immediately, in order to fore- 
Stall even greater tremors and possible ex- 
Plosions which would threaten the entity of 
the empire. First of all, this was a matter 
Of satisfying the most elementary needs of 
the wide masses of the population of the 

U. S. S. R., such as the need of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and a minimum of individual 
liberty with concomitant liberation from the 
insufferable terror of the police system. In 
the second place, and no leas important than 
the former, was the problem of the non- 
Russian nations of the U. 8. 8. R., one-half 
Of the population of the empire. They not 
Only preserve their aspirations for free na- 
tional development, but are actively fighting 
tor their national freedom. 

I shall now make an attempt to illustrate 
this internal problem in more detail. Ob- 
Vidusly, I shall be able to analyze only a 
small segment of this problem of non-Rus- 
slam nations of the U. S. S. R. with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the latest developments 
and trends in my native country, Ukraine. 

First a few words on the general aspects 
ot the problem of non-Russian nations in 
the U. S. S. R. Unfortunately, this import- 
ant political factor Is given due weight and 
Consideration by Moscow, but still more un- 
iortunately, the West is still largely ignoring 


In the second, or Stalinist stage of Soviet 
Policy, Moscow tried to solve this problem by 
naked terror. The martyrdom of the non- 
Russian nations of the U. S. S. R. of that pe- 
riod is without precedent in the history of 
Mankind, It is yet to be given a proper 
Place in history, both out of respect for 
humanity, as well as out of the need for 
recognizing the significance of the national 
idea as the sole driving power in the strug- 
Ble against Russian Bolshevism. Here we 
dan only assert that Stalin, notwithstanding 
his application of all means of terror. did not 
Succeed in either of the following: (1) liqui- 
dation of the new idea of national liberation: 
(2) creation of a new type of Soviet man 

th Russian political inclinations and indif- 
ferent to the interests of his own people; (3) 
Physical destruction of even such small na- 

ns as the Kalmyks, Tartars. and others. In 
the case of the Ukrainian nation it was im- 
Possible to accomplish this not only because, 
AS Khrushohey stated at the 20th congress, 
The Ukrainians avolded meeting this fate 
(meaning deportation of the entire nation 
as in the case of Chechens, Ingush, and 
Others) only because there were too many of 

m and there was no place to which to de- 
Port them. Otherwise, he (Stalin) would 
have deported them also.” 

Thus, jt was not only because they were 
too numerous, but primarily because the 
Ukrainian people and other non-Russian 
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peoples were actively fighting against such 
physical and political genocide. 

The Ukrainian people, like many other 
peoples of the U. S. S. R. (the Georgians, the 
Caucasian nations, the Baltic nations) never 
gave up their national aspirations toward 
complete national independence, and per- 
sistently, throughout the 40 years of Bolshe- 
vik rule, have engaged in a struggle of lib- 
eration to this day, In this presentation I 
can only make brief mention that the tac- 
tics which Moscow recently applied toward 
the national aspirations of Afro-Asian na- 
tions and toward the resistance of the sat- 
ellite nations were also applied by Moscow 
toward Ukraine and my people. Thus, to 
mention facts: In 1917 Moscow officially rec- 
ognized the Ukrainian nation in the form of 
the Ukrainian National Republic, but im- 
mediately thereafter proceeded to bring its 
own puppet government into Ukraine and 
by means of military conquest to occupy 
Ukraine and subject it to its government 
and order. 

I also wish to mention the period of Len- 
in's new economic policy in the early 1920's. 
Ukraine at that time also had her own Titos 
and Gomulkas, to mention only People’s 
Commissar of the U. S. S. R. Skrypnyk, 
Shumsky, and others. As Ukrainian Com- 
munists they stood for the national rights 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic within the 


framework of the U. S. S. R., and for 


Ukrainian separateness politically and eco- 
nomically. They proved conclusively that 
the Ukrainian S. S. R. was merely a colony 
of Moscow. Stalin's regime proceeded with 
them summarily: Some were physically 
liquidated, some were given the privilege of 
committing suicide. 

Also during the course of World War IT 
Stalin was forced to make promises for the 
price of participation of the Ukrainian and 
other non-Russians in the struggle against 
nazism, As part of this bargain, Ukraine 
and Byelorussia were brought by Moscow 
into the U. N. as charter members. 

But the war came to an end, and Stalin, 
as has been noted, decided to Jiquidate 
physically the 40 million Ukrainian nation. 
In order to resist this attempt and the mass 
terror, the people stood up in mass armed 
opposition in the organized form of the 
Ukrainian insurgent army (UPA) and the 
political-armed underground (Ukrainian na- 
tionalists}) under the leadership of the Su- 
preme Ukrainian Liberation Council working 
in Ukraine in the underground. The active 
armed struggle of tens of thousands of UPA 
soldiers, actively supported by the entire 
nation, went on day-by-day not for months, 
but for years, that is, until 1950, the year of 
the death in battle of the commander in 
chief of the UPA and of the liberation under- 
ground, Gen. Taras Chuprynka-Shuchevych. 
This struggle went on not only on Ukrainian 
territory, but also beyond its borders. Armed 
raids of UPA units initiated or aided the 
liberation underground struggle of other 
neighboring nations: Poles, Slovaks 
(Czechs), Hungarians, Rumanians, Byelo- 
russians, and Lithuanians. In 1947, a de- 
tachment of the UPA soldiers, 300 strong, 
made a fighting march from Ukraine to West 
Germany (where they were interned by the 
American occupation forces). 

At that time the West did not understand 
the power nor the significance of this strug- 
gle of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and of 
the underground liberation struggle of other 
enslaved nations, and never gave them any 
support. 

The Ukrainian national resistance move- 
ment had to change its tactica and to sub- 
merge itself into the underground. In this 
form it is active to this day, relying exclu- 
sively on its own power and means. 

As late as 1954 the leadership of this strug- 
gle, the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation.Coun- 
cil, reaffirmed the power of representation as 
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representation of the UHVR abroad was given 
to the Very Reverend Doctor Ivan Hrynioch 
and General Secretary for Foreign Affairs of 
UHVR Mr. Mykola Lebed. The latter is chief 
of the Secretariat General of Foreign Affairs 
of the UHVR in this country, an institution 
which I have the honor to represent here. 

I wish to call to your kind attention, too, 
that in 1954 the Soviet news agency Tass 
and the entire Soviet press reported the 
execution of UHVR member Vasyl Okhry- 
movych, who went back to Ukraine from 
abroad in 1951 to take part in the struggle 
and was designated in these official reports 
as an American agent. 

The problem and significance of political 
and armed underground warfare is too broad 
to get proper treatment in such a short ad- 
dress. Especially as regards shedding light 
on political aspects of this struggle, publi- 
cation and distribution by underground 
method of thousands of pamphlets and 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets. Its impor- 
tance has been understood and felt by Mos- 
cow and by the central committee dictators 
and we have all reason to believe that this 
struggle and the liberation processes have 
exerted a large degree of influence upon 
Moscow's policy along the line of the so-called 
thaw and liberalization. 

Exposure by the Ukrainian underground of 
the essence of the Communist dictatorship 
and of the nature of its rulers, disclosure of 
divergencies between theory and practice and 
simultaneous posing of positive and pro- 
gressive aims of the struggle for national and 
social liberation, these are the obviously 
apparent elenrents which even today under- 
mine the Soviet empire and its satellites. 

While on this subject, I wish to take the 
liberty and spend a moment or two on the 
following subject: Some circles in the West 
have been making attempts to charge the 
Ukrainian people and their liberation move- 
ment with a feeling of hatred for the Rus- 
sian people, and even with chauvinism. In 
this matter, the most competent clarifica- 
tion is provided by an appeal which was dis- 
tributed throughout’ Ukraine and Russia in 
the early 1950's, over the signature of the 
High Command of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army: 4 

“The Ukrainian liberation underground is 
fighting against Moscow-Bolshevik imperial- 
ists, that is against those elements of the 
Russian and of all other nationalities which, 
relying on Moscow as the center of their 
empire, are realizing their deeply antipopu- 
Jar policy of national oppression and en- 
ploitation of Ukraine. We are in no wise 
fighting against the Russian people or the 
Russian popular masses, We nurture a sin- 
cere sympathy for the Russian people and 
Russian popular masses which have been 
ruthlessly oppressed and exploited by tsar- 
ism and are now oppressed and exploited 
by the Bolshevik imperialists. The Ukrain- 
ian people, fighting for their national in- 
dependence, desire to live in sincere friend- 
ship and cooperation with their neighbors, 
the Russian people. 

“Moscow-Bolshevik imperialists and colo- 
nizers are, in our estimation, first of all the 
leaders of CPSU, regardless of national or 
social origin, who dream of world conquest 
by means of enslavement of peoples and na- 
tions. We Include among them also those 
elements which serve the Bolshevik regime 
for the sake of material comforts, honors 
and personal careers, or which become tools 
of enslavement and oppression.” 

After 1952 there began in Ukraine a mass 
movement of resistance of the people in all 
sectors of life, particularly in the form of 
passive sabotage on collective farms and in 
factories, absenteeism, higher wage demands, 
premium wages, et. cetera. Along with this, 
especially since 1954, the people began to 
isolate themselves from the imposed admin=- 
istration and slowly rid themselves of the 
fear of the MVD and MGB terror. The 
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people started to hide within a shell as to 
thoughts, but made common effort to better 
their social and living conditions. 

At that time the active struggle was cen- 
tered in the concentration camps of the 
U. S. S. R., that is slave labor camps with 
horrible conditions for the prisoners, most of 
whom had been sentenced for direct or in- 
direct participation in the underground 
struggle. Thus, as early as the fall of 1952, 
while Stalin was still living, the first open 
strike of prisoners erupted in the Karaganda 
concentration camp system, organized by 
former members and soldiers of the Urainian 
Insurgent Army. Soon these strikes spread 
in the form of local riots throughout nearly 
all camps, and, for example in Vorkuta, they 
erupted three times. Moscow attempted to 
quell the strikes with mass executions of 
prisoners, but when this proved ineffective 
and more prisoners joined the strikers of all 
nationalities, including the Rusians, Moscow 
announced an amnesty and in 1951 began 
releasing prisoners sentenced to 10 years, 
The prisoners’ basic demands as to improve- 
ment of living conditions were also met. It 
can be assumed that as of today, about 60 
percent of the prisoners have been released. 
But most of them have stayed in Siberia in 
the category of so-called special settlers, 
while a minority, particularly women and 
the elderly have come back to their homes. 

It should be noted that during the Polish 
riots and Hungarian revolution many ar- 

rests were made in Ukraine among students 
in Kiev and Lviv, and some released prison- 
ers were rearrested and sent to Siberia. 

The activities of the Ukrainian under- 
ground can be attested to by the following 
report recently published in the New York 
Times (Associated Press, October 26, 1957): 
“Four men described as bourgeois nationalist 
bandits have been sentenced to death before 
the firing squads on a charge of killing 400 
Communists in the Ukrainian region of 
Rovno oblast from 1944 to 1949.“ 

All these liberation processes and active 
fighting could not remain without repercus- 
sion upon Moscow’s policies. Moscow had a 
choice: (a) either to embark upon mass 
terror and strangulation of resistance with 
all accompanying consequences at a time 
when it was Moscow's aim to gain the favor 
of Afro-Asian nations under the motto of 
national liberation, or (b) to make partial 
concessions both in the social and national 
aspect. The collective leadership, headed by 
Khrushchev took the second alternative: 
Among the maneuvers made by Khrushchev 
and designed to save the empire were: (1) 
decentralization of planning and manage- 
ment of agriculture with some concessions to 
the peasants; (2) decentralization of man- 
agement of industry, the judiciary and cul- 
ture and broadening the powers of Union Re- 
publics begun with the February 1954 Ple- 
num; (3) amnesty for concentration camp 
prisoners and progressive abolition of slave 
labor; (4) the so-called thaw which per- 
mitted criticism to a certain extent and 
found expression in literature and particu- 
larly in Ilya Ehrenburg’s noyel The Thaw 
(which, apparently with Khrushchey's go- 
ahead signal, predicted the downgrading of 
Stalin), and finally, the recent novel by V. 
Dudintsev, Not by Bread Alone; (5) bringing 
into the central committee and its presidium 
of a far greater number of leaders from na- 
tional Communist parties and a significant 
increase of the number of Ukrainians and 
other non-Russians in executive positions in 
Moscow. 

Parallel with this liberalization, the course 
of Russification, however, in Ukraine and in 
other non-Russian Republics continues in 
somewhat changed form, and the attack goes 
on against so-called Ukrainian bourgeois na- 
tionalists who allegedly are in the service of 
American capitalism and of the Vatican. 

To summarize what has been said above: 
Khrushehev's reform measures are designed 
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to save the unity and indivisibibity of the 
empire. Being well acquainted with the 
power of centrifugal national forces from his 
own experience in Ukraine, he is trying to 
save the empire by granting concessions to 
these forces. 

Lately Moscow has been accentuating 
most forcefully the so-called sovereignty of 
the Ukrainian S. S. R. as a state-legal entity. 
Moscow took advantage of the fact that to 
this day the West has not taken any positive 
stand regarding the aspirations of the 
Ukrainian people for their own national 
state. 

In summarizing the review of the situa- 
tion in Ukraine it must be stated that today 
the Ukrainian people are facing another at- 
tempt by Moscow to include them, through 
the Ukrainian members of the Communist 
Party, as junior partners in the administra- 
tion of the empire and to place upon them 
at the same time, the burden of respon- 
sibility for the policies of the party's cen- 
tral committee. On the other hand, the 
Ukrainian people are today attempting, step 
by step, to regain their rights within the 
framework of the Ukrainian S. S. R. along the 
line of making their so-called national sov- 
ereignty filled with Ukrainian content. This 
may sound paradoxical, but as a matter of 
fact, the Ukrainian people are struggling for 
national autonomy in their own ostensibly 
sovereign country. 

Now I shall attmpt to draw some con- 
clusions from the situation described. With- 
out detracting in any degree from the im- 
portance of the material and technical in- 
ventory of the free world in parrying a pos- 
sible aggression by Moscow, being in favor 
of building up the military defenses of the 
free world commensurate to the demands of 
the times and the degree of danger, I shall 
risk an assumption that Nikita Khruschev 
was sincere when he stated to the Supreme 
Soviet on November 6, 1957: “We, the Com- 
munists proceed from the thought that for 
the victory of socialism, wars are not 
needed.” 

And indeed, Moscow does not want war. 
During the past 10 years Moscow was able 
to extend its imperial influence without war 
to such an extent that the dream of the 
erstwhile tsarist policy has been realtzed 
and Moscow’s boot now stands in the Middle 
East (Syria). It has been put there for the 
purpose of one day cutting the oil pipelines 
which, to the economy of Western Europe, 
are arteries of life. 

It is an irony of history that the U. S. S. R. 
that prison of nations, the land of dictator- 
ship and unprecedented colonialism and 
exploitation of enslaved nations is today, 
in the eyes of many peoples of Asia and 
Africa, a champion and defender of their 
national liberation. It is also an irony that 
the nations enslaved by Russian communism 
have not found an understanding and sup- 
port of the West and of the United States of 
their struggle for national and social 
Hberation. 

The policy of the West and of the United 
States has to this day not gone beyond the 
defensive. The defensive was once the back- 
bone of the policy of containment and today 
it is the backbone of coexistence. Based 
upon the premise of an absolute military and 
technical superiority of the West over the 
U. S. S. R., the entire inadequacy of this 
conception was revealed with the very first 
doubts in the military-technical superiority 
of the West, as for example on the occasion 
of the sputnik. While it is true that today 
there is no direct threat of total war, psy- 
chological and political war is on. 

Winning this political and psychological 
war has today become the prime objective 
of the West, and it requires a mobilization 
of all available forces: it is essential to 
change from political coexistence to active 
counteraction. The West still has vast and 
inexhaustible means for such counteraction: 
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it can win this political-psychological war 


over the dictatorial system of Soviet Rus- ` 


sian centralism and colonialism. 

I would like to call my esteemed listeners’ 
attention to just one of these ideas which 
the West can oppose Moscow with: it is the 
idea of national liberation, today the most 
vital and dynamic, and the only one which 
can effectively oppose communism and en- 
slavement. An enlightened nationalism is 
today the best weapon against the U. S. S. R. 
Let us not forget that our best allies and 
potentially the strongest weapon are the en- 
slaved nations behind the Iron Curtain. Let 
us remember that every second Soviet soldier 
is a non-Russian and every fourth a Uk- 
rainian. All these enslaved nations, as well 
as the Russian people have, just like all peo- 
ples of the world, natural desires for free- 
dom, national independence, and social jus- 
tice. Along with this they want friendship 
and cooperation with other nations, and they 
want peace. Each one of them would like 
to make its contribution to the treasury of 
world culture; each one wants to live its 
public and private life according to demo- 
cratic principles, according to God's and 
man's laws of mortality and justice. 

The enslaved nations of the U. S. S. R. 
await from the Western World first of all 
moral aid, recognition that their aims and 
struggle for national independence are rea- 
sonable and justified. They await from the 
West a kind of charter with a clear declara- 
tion of the rights of men and nations for & 
free world of tomorrow. 

Moscow's policy is vulnerable and it can 
be successfully attacked, with victory in the 
psychological and political area clearly in 
sight. We must only, without any delay, 
work out and realize a strategy of anti- 
Bolshevik warfare, always keeping in mind 
the words of Khrushchey: We will bury 
you.” 

And so as not to let him have the satis- 
faction of seeing his words come true, we 
must act. We must act politically and act 
right now. 


New President of the Shrine Club of 
Greater Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 7, 1958, on the 
election of Attorney Max Rosenn of 
Wilkes-Barre to the presidency of the 
Shrine Club of Greater Wilkes-Barre: 

SHRINE CLUB PRESIDENT 

Election of Attorney Max Rosenn to the 
presidency of the Shrine Club of Greater 
Wilkes-Barre at the annual meeting last 
night adds to the impressive list of honors 
he has received in the quarter century he 
has been a member of the Luzerne County 
bar. 
This recognition testifies not only to the 
esteem in which he is held personally, but 
is evidence of the outstanding service he has 
rendered to organizations that paid him the 
high compliment of entrusting their leader- 
ship to him. 

Mr. Rosenn has been singled out for dis- 
tinction by Seligman Strauss Lodge and dis- 
trict 3 of the Order of B'nai B'rith, Land- 
mark Lodge of Masons, Grand Lodge of 
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Masons in Pennsylvania, Ohay Zedek Con- 
Bregation and board of education, Property 


Owners League, Wilkes-Barre Hebrew Insti- 


tute; United Jewish Appeal, Wyoming Val- 
ley Jewish Committee, Keystone Consistory 
and the Wyoming Valley Community Chest. 

The honors that have come to him have 
Carried with them commensurate responsi- 
bility. For a busy professional man with 
many outside interests to assume these obli- 
Bations beyond the call of duty speaks elo- 
quently of his stature as e@ good neighbor 
and citizen. 

The Shrine Club, the latest to name him 
to its highest post, is an auxiliary to Irem 
Temple. It has a membership of more than 
600 leading Shriners. Organized 13 years 
&go by Rulison Evans, a past potentate of 
Irem Temple, it has been headed, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Evans, by such individuals as 
Louis Leger, Allen Bacon, Tom Evans, Judge 
Thomas Lewis, Attorney Mitchell Jenkins, J. 
Paul Zook, Attorney R. L. Coughlin, Don E. 
Wilkinson, David Ertley, and R. E. Neal. It 
has sponsored benefit horse shows and golf 
tournaments and currently is concentrating 
on underprivileged children. It also has an 
extensive program of social activities. 

In the skilled hands of Mr. Rosenn, the 
Shrine Club well may look forward to an- 
Other year of progress and usefulness to the 
community. 


The Present Defense Reorganization 
Situation 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr, WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks I include an article by Mr. Tom 
W. Gerber, Washington correspondent 
for the Boston Herald, which article 
appeared in the Boston Herald on March 

I consider this to be one of the most 
thoughtful analyses of the present de- 
fense reorganization situation that has 
yet appeared. 

The article points out the importance 
of the bill recently introduced by the 
Honorable Cart Vinson, the Honorable 

E C. Anzxps, and the Honorable 
Pau J. Knax to effect certain basic and 
Constructive changes in our defense or- 
ganization. 

In particular, I wish to invite atten- 
tion to the portion of the article which 
Tecognizes the role of Mr. ARENDS in 
Sponsoring this legislation as a means 
of avoiding an unnecessary conflict over 
Pentagon reorganization. I concur with 
the views of those who believe that pas- 
Sage of the Vinson-Arends-Kilday bill 
will result in a stronger national secu- 
rity and at the same time avoid moves 
toward further centralization power in 
the Pentagon. 

Also I feel that the article underlines 
an important aspect of the defense re- 
organization problem, as Mr. Gerber dis- 
Cusses the serious disadvantages which 
Would result from a legislative-executive 
Struggle over defense organizations. 

Such a controversy would, of course, 
lower our prestige before our allies and 
the uncommitted nations at the very time 
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when our stature and prestige should 
be at its highest as we move toward a 
possible conference at the summit. 

I commend this article from the Bos- 
ton Herald to the Members of this House. 
New BIPARTY DEFENSE PLAN Is WARNING 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 


Wastincton.—aA bipartisan bill to reor- 
ganize the Defense Department has backed 
the administration into a corner where it can 
only concur or touch off a major political 
upheaval. 

The strategy behind the Introduction of 
this proposed legislation largely was lost in 
recitation of the measure's provisions. 

| DICTATION SEEN 

Yet the bill in effect dictated the form 
Defense Department reorganization must 
take if the administration wants to avoid a 
bloodletting battle with Congress. / 

The measure thus turned the screws on 
Secretary of Defense MeElroy's six-member 
Advisory Committee which even now is work- 
ing on a defense reorganization plan. 

This measure of momentous importance 
was introduced last week by Representative 
Cart Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee 
and widely known as Mr. National Security. 

Representative LESLIE O, ARENDS, Repub- 
can, of Illinois, ranking minority member 
of the committee and House whip, intro- 
duced an identical measure. 

So did Representative PauL J. Kar, 
Democrat, of Texas, chairman of the group's 
subcommittee that handles defense reor- 
ganization proposals. . x 

Introduction of this legislation prior to 
the report to Defense Secretary McElroy, and 
in turn, his report to President Eisenhower, 
was in effect a notice that this was the only 
form Congress would accept. 

For McEtlroy’s advisory committee Is 
packed with persons who previously have 
proposed strengthening the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This is regarded in 
Congress as a veiled version of the single 
chief of staff idea, 

Most Congressmen, certainly the majority 
on the House and Senate Armed Services 
Committees, view the single chief solution as 
a means of watering down congressional con- 
trol of the military. 

Vinson and Kar were serving notice that 
they never will relinquish this control. And 
by sponsoring this legislation they also were 
serving notice they never would tolerate con- 
centration of power in the upper echelons 
of the military. 

MORE SUBTLE 

AreNDs’ sponsorship of the same measure 
Was somewhat more subtle. 

In joining with the Democrats, he re- 
flected a growing fear in Congress that 
McElroy’s advisory committee will recom- 
mend a defense reorganizational plan unac- 
ceptable to Congress. 

And this would surely touch off an intra- 
party battle between the administration and 
GOP Members of Congress. 

ARENDS’ sponsorship of the reorganization 
measure indicated he was seeking to avoid a 
party split at a time when Democrats ap- 
peared to be making a strong political come- 
back. 

In adidtion, Arenps was cognizant of the 
fact that some members of the advisory 
group had served In the Defense Department 
under the Truman administration. 

COULD HARM UNITED STATES 


There also were international implications 
in the bipartisan sponsorship of the defense 
reorganization plan. 

For a knock-down-drag-out fight between 
Congress and the administration over Defense 
Department structure could damage the 
United States abroad and play into Soviet 
hands. 
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It would give the Russians a chance to 
knife the United States by telling allied and 
uncommitted nations, “They claim they're 
strong, but they can’t even agree on how 
they should be organized.” 

The Vinson-Arends-Kilday legislation 
would chop 14 Under Secretaries or Assistant 
Secretaries from Defense Department struc- 
tures. 

It would pare the number of civilians as- 
signed the Defense Secretary's Office from 
2,400 to 5 5 

It would make the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force members, instead of oc- 
casional visitors, of the National Security 
Council. 

And it would substantially reduce the 
authority of the Defense Department Comp- 
troller over military planning. He now exer- 
cises this power with his hand on the faucet 
of expenditures. 

It-also would beef up the authority and 
responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
without handing the Joint Chief of Staff 
Chairman additional power. 

With these provisions, Chairman Vinsow 
said Congress sought to "eliminate the weak- 
nesses in the present structure” of the De- 
Tense Department. 

Vinson and his colleagues also gave the 
administration a chance to back their bill 
before the defense advisory group’s recom- 
mendations were leaked to force the admin- 
istration’s hand. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their. 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government -publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill to freeze farm price supports, rejected bill to freeze dairy 
price supports, and considered bill on life-insurance taxes, rejecting 
amendments to reduce individual income taxes and certain excise taxes. 

House passed highway construction authorization bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 3750-3790 
Bills Introduced: 9 bills were introduced, as follows: 


S. 3467-3475. Pages 3751, 3886 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Committee on Judiciary entitled “Admin- 
istered Prices in Steel, with individual views (S. Rept. 
1387); 

S. 532, to revise and modernize the D. C. fish and 
game laws, with amendments (S. Rept. 1388); 

S. 3100, to permit Canadian vessels to serve certain 

ports in Alaska, with amendment (S. Rept. 1389); and 
S8. Con. Res. 69, favoring acceleration of military con- 
struction program for which appropriations have been 
made, with amendments (S. Rept, 1390). 

Pages 3730-3751, 3886 


Theodore Roosevelt: Compilation of papers prepared 
by Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, relat- 
ing to the life and career of Theodore Roosevelt, was 
ordered to be printed as S. Doc. 82. Poge 3751 


Price Supports and Acreage Allotments: By 50 yeas 
to 43 nays, Senate passed without amendment S. J. Res. 
162, to provide that acreage allotments and price sup- 
ports cannot be lower than those in effect in 1957. 
Motion to reconsider was tabled. Pages 3790-3837 


Dairy Price Supports: By 43 yeas to 50 nays, Senate 
rejected S. J. Res. 163, to provide that price supports for 
dairy products shall not be reduced below those in effect 
in the 1957 marketing year. Motion to reconsider was 
tabled. Pages 3837-3844 


Flood Control: Senate disagreed to House amendments 
to S. 497, Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Acts, 
asked for conference with House, and appointed as con- 
ferees Senators Chavez, Kerr, Gore, Martin (Pennsyl- 
vania), and Case (South Dakota). Pages 3752-3759 


Life-Insurance Tax: Senate began consideration of 
H. R. 10021, to provide that the 1955 taxing formula 
for taxing income of life-insurance companies shall also 
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be applicable to taxable years beginning in 1957, reject- 
ing two amendments thereto, as follows: By 14 yeas to 71 
nays, Douglas amendment to reduce individual income- 
tax rate applicable to first $1,000 of taxable income for 
1958, and to repeal or reduce certain excise taxes, and, by 
voice vote, Anderson amendment to reduce from 10 per- 
cent to 5 percent the manufacturers’ excise tax on autos. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on passage of the 
bill. Pages 3845-3884 


Authority To Meet: Committee on Public Works.was 


authorized to meet from 10 a. m. to noon tomorrow, 


March 14, during session of Senate. Page 3884 


Nominations: 3 Army and 433 Air Force nominations 
were received, Pages 3886-3888 


Program for Friday: Senate adjourned at 11:01 p. m. 
until 10 a. m. Friday, March 14, when it will continue 
on H. R. 10021, formula for taxing of life-insurance 
companies, Pages 3750, 3884, 3886 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIA TIONS—AGRICULTURE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee held 
hearings on proposed fiscal 1959 budget estimates for 
the Department of Agriculture, with testimony from 
Clyde Ellis, National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, and his associates, who testified as to need for 
funds for rural electrification, and Floyd Root, National 
Wheat Producers Association, who testified with regard 
to funds for research for cereals. 

Hearings will continue on Tuesday, March 18, when 
departmental witnesses will be heard. 


APPROPRIATIONS—POST OFFICE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
cluded its hearings on H. R. 11085, fiscal 1959 appro- 
priations for the Treasury, Post Office, and U. S. Tax 
Court, with further testimony in behalf of funds for 


Lykes War Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tribution of Lykes Steamship Lines, both 
personnel and ships, is outstanding in 
our tragic years of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. It conclusively demon- 
strates the necessity of a strong Ameri- 
can merchant marine and justifies the 
dollars we invest in privately operated 
ships. 

Pride in the record it established in 
both World War II and the more recent 
Korean conflict is shared by every mem- 
ber of the employer-employee team of 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., whose 
home waters are the ports along the 
United States gulf. 

Often described as one of the leading 
steamship organizations in the world to- 
day, the war record of Lykes has been 
second to none in the American shipping 
industry. 

In World War II, 23 Lykes ships and 
272 members of their crews were lost to 
enemy action, while other members of 
the Lykes prewar team were killed or 
wounded while serving with United 
States military forces throughout the 
world. Still other members of Lykes of- 
fice staffs in Europe and the Far East 
were trapped during early stages of the 
war and spent long periods in enemy 
prison camps. 

The Lykes organization had been iden- 
tified with shipping from United States 
gulf ports for nearly 40 years prior to 
the outbreak of World War II. At the 
peak of their prewar operations, the 

company operated 67 vessels, comprising 
the largest fleet of American-fiag ships 
engaged in world trade under a single 
management. 

As war clouds gathered in Europe and 
the United States Congress enacted the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Lykes dis- 
Played their faith in the American flag 
when the company contracted for the 
construction of 28 new C-type cargo ves- 
sels. This one contract called for the 
building of more dry-cargo ships than 
han been built since the end of the World 
War I shipbuilding pregram. 

The company’s role in World War II 
actually began in the fall of 1940. Hit- 
ler's armies were moving across Europe. 
France had fallen and as a Nazi victory 
Seemed certain, there were growing indi- 
Cations that Japan might team up with 
Germany and Italy. 

The United States Government called 
upon the Lykes organization to provide 
maximum ship space for the transporta- 
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tion of strategic materials of defense, in- 
cluding rubber and ores, originating in 
the Far East and other parts of the 
world. Far flung Lykes operations made 
it possible to provide ships in suitable 
positions to return substantial cargoes of 
these much-needed, vital materials. 

During this same period, the British 
Ministry of War Transport named the 
Lykes organization as their district tech- 
nical representatives and during the war 
years Lykes supervised the repairs of ap- 
proximately 175 vessels for the British 
war agency in New Orleans, Tampa, and 
other west United States gulf ports. 
Skilled members of the Lykes mainte- 
mance and repair division were able to 
reduce to an absolute minimum the time 
spent in drydock and in idle status as a 
result of repairs, thus returning the 
much-needed ships to wartime transport. 

When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, Lykes had perhaps the 
largest readily available American mer- 
chant fleet to meet the brunt of the at- 
tack. All of the company's vessels were 
made available to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration as quickly as they could 
reach an American port to discharge 
commercial cargo and to outfit for war 
duty. 

Twelve days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Lykes lost its first ship to enemy 
action when the steamship Prusa was 
torpedoed without warning and sunk 
south of Hawaii. It was one of the first 
American ships lost in the Pacific. 

The story of the survivors of the Prusa 
is one of the classics of the war, They 
related a tale of a 31-day voyage across 
2,951 miles of submarine infested waters 
of the Pacific Ocean in a leaking life- 
boat; of fights with tiger sharks that 
followed the tiny craft; of near destruc- 
tion by a school of whales and of short 
rations that almost cost the lives of all 
12 men in the boat before they were 
driven ashore on a coral reef in the Gil- 
bert Islands. 

The year 1942 was marked by heavy 
losses resulting from enemy action in 
various theaters of operation. In this 
1 year Lykes lost 18 ships, 17 of them 
sunk by submarines and 1 as a result 
of striking an enemy mine. Nine of 
the ships were lost to Nazi U-boats in 
the Caribbean area; 5 in Russian con- 
voys in the North Atlantic; 2 in the 
South Atlantic off the African Coast; 
1 off Cape Hatteras and 1 in the eastern 
Mediterranean near Gibraltar. 

In 1943, 2 more Lykes ships were lost, 
1 presumed sunk by submarines in the 
North Atlantic, and the other wrecked 
in the Royalty Islands. In 1944, the 
steamship Sahale was deliberately sunk 
as a blockship during the Normandy in- 
vasion. The last ship was lost in 1945 
when it struck a mine off the Belgian 
coast. 


The disappearance of the steamship 
Tillie Lykes, 1 of the 18 vessels lost in 
1942, is one of the great mysteries of 
World War II. Loaded with a cargo 
of foodstuffs and machinery for Puerto 
Rico, whose supply lines had been badly 
cut by German submarines, the ship 
sailed from Galveston, Tex., on June 13, 
1942, and was never heard from again, 
No distress calls were ever heard from 
the ship nor was any wreckage ever 
found. The ship just simply disap- 
peared with all hands. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., was 
especially prepared, because of its long 
experience in the operation of a large 
fleet of privately owned vessels, to op- 
erate an even larger fleet for the War 
Shipping Administration, and to accom- 
plish the transition from peacetime op- 
eration to wartime duty on an extensive 
scale. 

The Lykes fleet made available to the 
Government comprised a significant 
portion of the supply and troop trans- 
port fleet of this Nation during the early, 
critical days of the war. These vessels 
and the Lykes organization were ready 
to and did help the Armed Forces of the 
Nation carry on the war of attrition un- 
til complete mobilization was accom- 
plished. 

In addition to making a large fleet of 
ships available to the Government for 
war service, Lykes also acted as agents 
for the War Shipping Administration, 
and in this role the entire Lykes organi- 
zation became a part of the Armed 
Forces. It is a matter of record that 
due to Lykes’ flexible and well-rounded 
organization, the excellent physical con- 
dition of its fleet, and its procurement 
ability, these factors, together with the 
minimum of off-berth time of its ves- 
sels during the critical war period, re- 
sulted in the saving of many millions of 
dollars to the Government, and in more 
efficient utilization of the wartime fleet. 

During the war years Lykes managed 
and operated a large fleet of Govern- 
ment ships and loaded not less than 
60 million tons of essential cargoes, ex- 
clusive of the vast movement of Army 
and Navy cargoes. As berth agents 
Lykes serviced another 2,300 vessels and 
as agents for other companies the still 
greater number of 2,800. 

In one war year—1945—Lykes man- 
aged and operated as general agents 138 
Government-controlled vessels and an- 
other 880 as berth agents. In addition 
they handled the loading or discharge of 
another 1,500 vessels in cooperation with 
the Government and other general 
agents. As an indication of the scope 
of this operation, it should be noted that 
Lykes loaded more than 8 million tons of 
vital cargo. 

Compensation for this vital war effort 
was far less than that paid to any other 
major war industry. The war years saw 
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Lykes handling Government transac- 
tions aggregating more than $567 million 
for which the company received a net 
return of less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the volume handled, or less than 
1 cent per ton. No other industry mak- 
ing such an important contribution to 
victory was so poorly compensated for 
its war service. 

Contracts entered into with the Gov- 
ernment provided for compensation on a 
basis substantially below those rates 
which would have been paid on the basis 
of just compensation, a fact readily re- 
cognized by Adm. Emory S. Land, war- 
time chief of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, when he stated that “if the own- 
ers generally had refused our rates and 
sued in the courts, the extra cost to the 
Government might have been more than 
$500 million for the war period.” 

With intensification of the country's 
defense program and the subsequent in- 
creased demands of our war effort, Lykes 
transferred many of its key personnel 
from home bases on the Gulf of Mexico to 
the north Atlantic to handle the tremen- 
dous volume of shipping, thus once again 
illustrating the extreme flexibility of the 
company’s organization. 

Still other key men were loaned to the 
Government and served with glory at im- 
portant posts overseas. One of these was 
Alexander C. Kerr, now vice president of 
Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc., in 
charge of its European operations, with 
headquarters in London, England. 

In November 1941, a month before this 
country was plunged into war, Mr. Kerr 
was Lykes’ operations manager for the 
eastern Atlantic, with headquarters in 
New York. At the request of Admiral 
Land, Lykes released Mr. Kerr and he 
was sent to London and assigned as spe- 
cial representative of the United States 
Maritime Commission on the staff of the 
United States Embassy. 

After the United States entered the war 
and the War Shipping Administration 
was created, Mr. Kerr became Director 
of the WSA for the United Kingdom and 
Iceland. In this role he was responsible 
for the north Russian convoys and the 
American ships involved in the north 
African invasion. Later, he participated 
in the planning for the invasion of the 
European Continent and had the respon- 
sibility for organizing WSA on the 
beaches and at the ports in France and 
Belgium as the invasion progressed, 

He was decorated with the Medal of 
Freedom and awarded the Certificate of 
Merit by the United States Government 
and won the Legion of Honor from the 
French Republic. 

For the company's role in World War 
II. Lykes was awarded the War Ship- 
ping Administration’s highest honor, the 
Four Star Citation and Pennant. 

The mention of Korea opens another 
important chapter in the service of 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., to the 
United States in time of emergency. On 
June 25, 1950, enemy troops stormed into 
South Korea in a completely unprovoked 
attack. Within hours the American 
merchant marine and Lykes was again 
at war. Lykes' vessels in and around 
Japanese and Korean waters were 
pressed into immediate service. 
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On June 27, 1950, the United Nations 

decided to oppose the aggression and the 
first United States fighting men were 
landed in Korea on that same day. Ad- 
ditional Lykes’ vessels were loaded with 
war essentials and dispatched to the 
area. 
Speed was of the essence in the early 
days of the Korean outbreak and, dis- 
regarding its own commercial interest, 
Lykes placed seven of its fast fleet of 
ships at the disposal of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service with all possible 
speed. The first ship was turned over to 
MSTS by July 10, the second on July 
13, followed by other ships on July 17, 
23, 25, and the last two on the 26th. 

When United Nations forces were 
forced to fall back following the full- 
force intervention by China, the greatest 
disaster in American military history 
was averted by the successful evacuation 
of Hungnam. And Lykes vessels were 
there to fulfill their obligation to the 
United States. At least 2 company ships, 
the steamship Helen Lykes and the 
steamship Letitia Lykes participated in 
the Hungnam and Wonsan evacuations, 
while 3 Lykes vessels, the steamship 
Charles Lykes, the steamship Sue Lykes, 
and, again, the steamship Helen Lykes 
were in the Inchon invasion forces. The 
steamship Helen Lykes was commended 
for its outstanding role in the Korean 
operation. 

Lykes also assisted materially in the 
early stages of the Korean effort bY re- 
activating 12 vessels from the Govern- 
ment-laid-up fleet. The use of Lykes’ 
technical staff in this work not only 
Saved the Maritime Administration con- 
siderable sums of money, but their know- 
how contributed greatly to the speed 
with which these vessels were made 
ready for the defense effort. 

The 7 Lykes ships committed to the 
MSTS-Korean operation were out of the 
Lykes fleet for a total of 1,384 days, 


equivalent to about 22 commercial voy- 


ages. Cargo space was at a premium 
during this period and Lykes could not 
charter other vessels for its commercial 
operations. The loss of these 22 voyages 
resulted in a considerable diversion of 
cargo to the company’s principal foreign- 
flag competitors. While the conse- 
quences of the company's war effort can- 
not be measured in dollars, it is apparent 
that the company’s effort in the emer- 
gency weakened its earning power con- 
siderably., 

This is the role of one segment of the 
American merchant marine in two wars. 
It is only natural that the Lykes team 
should take great pride in the company’s 
participation in the war effort of our 
country. This effort not only required 
good management, but entailed the will- 
ing and unstinted cooperation of all of 
the men and women of the Lykes organi- 
zation including all ship crews, the office 
staffs and the longshoremen and steve- 
dores. 

Though there are no war clouds on the 
horizon as this is written, the Lykes 
organization will be ever ready to accept 
its share of responsibility to the Nation 
should any emergency arise. 

To make certain of this readiness at all 
times, Lykes officials have concluded a 
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new 20-year contract with the United 
States Maritime Administration provid- 
ing for the construction of 53 new cargo 
liners at a cost of more than a half billion 
dollars. Thus Lykes reaffirms its faith 
in the American merchant marine and 
the United States Gulf ports which are 
the home waters of the Lykes fleet. 


— 


Textiles, Tariffs, and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, for several years, a number of 
us who have recognized the importance 
of a healthy international trade to our 
economy, but have recognized the dan- 
gers inherent in completely unrestricted 
imports, have been casting about for a 
reasonable and workable approach to the 
problem. 


The trend of thought has been direct- 
ed toward development of a plan which 
would give protection to existing levels of 
production and employment in affected 
domestic industries without placing un- 
due restrictions on the opportunity of 
imported goods to compete for the mar- 
ket created by any expansion in domestic 
demand. 


This approach has been the subject of 
extensive study by Prof. Irving B. Kravis, 
of the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and other 
economics scholars. As applied to the 
problems of the domestic textile indus- 
try, it has been the concern of Mr. Solo- 
mon Barkin, research director of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFI 
CIO. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix, I include a paper by Mr. 
Barkin along lines of his recent testi- 
mony before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which I believe merits seri- 
ous thought as we continue to strive for 
a sensible solution to the question of ad- 
vancing international commerce while 
avoiding grievous damage to domestic 
industry and the livelihood of its 
workers. 

The paper follows: 

Tue AMERICAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY SHOULD BE 
SAFEGUARDED i 

We believe that the .current level of 
American production in the textile and other 
industries should be safeguarded. The tex- 
tile industry's physical capacity has been 
shrinking steadily during the postwar years. 

Several sectors of the industry have al- 
Teady been adversely affected by imports. 
These include cottons, woolens and worsteds, 
soft fibers, and carpets. 

The American textile industry is a vital 
part of the American economy and should 
not be further injured, nor should its con- 
traction be accelerated by a flow of imports. 

Our domestic textile industry is the most 
advanced, efficient and progressive in the 
world and is a world pace setter. Therefore, 
it should not be destroyed, as a further 
reduction of import duties would in time 
tend to do. 
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Finally, the industry is primarily located 
in areas of this country, particularly in the 
South, where other industries are concur- 
rently contracting and where new employ- 
ments are not available in a volume sufficient 
to provide jobs for the displaced, not to speak 
of providing jobs for the new additions to 
the labor force. 

Any further contraction would, therefore, 
create even greater distress in the localities 
in which these mills are now located. 

SAFEGUARD PRODUCTION LEVEL POLICY 

We urge that the Congress of the United 
States consider a completely new approach 
to the regulation of tariff duties, which would 
effectively protect the current level of out- 
put of existing industries and open up the 
American market to the free competition 
between American and foreign producers 
for the growing volume of new products 
which can sppropriately adjust to the com- 
petitive pressures of foreign countries or to 
the expanding volume of currently produced 
items where the domestic demand continues 
to exceed current production levels. 

Both of these producers may be fairly ex- 
pected to shoulder the burden of foreign 
competition for they will be forewarned that 
the American economy will be expecting 
them to adjust to these competitive forces. 

The Textile Workers Union. of America, 
AFL-CIO, hereby recommends that lower 
tariff rates should, in the future, apply 
to imported goods only when the domestic 
producers have been assured of an outlet or 
market in the United States for their safe- 
Guarded level of domestic production for 
given products, which, for present purposes, 
should be defined as the average produc- 
tion in the years 1954-57. A possible safe- 
guard of public interest might be insured 
by providing for cuts on items where the 
domestic supplies of goods and materials 
are declining or where they could be ex- 
panded only at an extraordinary increase in 
the cost ot production, as would happen in 
the case of exhausted raw materials, such as 
fron ore and paper. 

In effect, we would in the future be nego- 
tiating tariff quotas for products being pro- 
duced in the United States. The lower duties 
would be applicable only to the volume of 
imports which will satisfy American con- 
sumption exceeding the safeguarded level of 
Production. 

A further qualification which we would 
concede as essential is that the safeguarded 
level of production be limited to industries 
declared basic and essential and character- 


ized by a series of criterin such as the follow- - 


ing: 
1. Industries producing goods or employ- 
persons with skills required for national 
defense or for maintaining the balance and 
dynamism of the American economy. 

2. Industries which are measurably more 
eficient and productive than foreign com- 
petitors and are undersold in the United 
States primarily because of wage differentials 
and which provide technological and man- 
agerial leadership and designer leadership 
to their competitors in other countries. 

3. Industries which for any reason, domes- 
tie or foreign, are undergoing serious up- 
heavals resulting in plant closings, geo- 
graphical migration, large-scale employee dis- 
Placement, marked increases in nrachine effi- 
ciency and industries in which large-scale 
investments are currently being made for 
Modernization. 

4. Industries located in economically dis- 

or contracting areas and in single 
industry communities. 

5. Industries in which producing units and 
Capital resources are small and the work 
Torce is of advanced age. 

6. Industries which are declining not only 
in the United States but also in the coun- 
tries which have traditionally exported these 
Products. 
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We might provide that an agency of ab- 
solutely topflight competence and ability be 
created to coordinate fact and judgment in 
this field. The Office of Defense Mobilization 
should be entrusted with the definition of 
the industries falling into the prescribed 
categories. 

The application of the above formula 
would focus the impact of the imports to the 
United States upon the newer and expand- 
ing industries rather than upon the older 
ones already faced with their own internal 
difficulties. Such free competition between 
the foreign and domestic producers of newer 
products or those with vast growth experi- 
ences would tend to insure real reductions 
in costs and induce foreign countries to in- 
vest in the newer industries where the oppor- 
tunities for sound economic expansion really 
lie, rather than in the older traditional in- 
dustries which will, in the long run, not be 
rewarding even to the foreign producer. 

This selective principle for the reduc- 
tion of tariff rates would remove the fear of 
injury among the American producers and 
diminish the resistance to the lowering of 
rates in other areas and would open up mani- 
fold opportunities for the expansion of trade 
among countries. 

We see no reason, unless there be con- 
siderations of national interest, why any- 
thing but the most nominal tariff duties be 
levied on the imports of these newer 
products. 

The application of this principle would at 
some future date leave a vast area of Ameri- 
can consumption on the free list or with 
nominal tariff duties. 

Such a program would constructively weld 
the free nations together, for it would mini- 
mize adjustment problems and would inyite 
the various countries to exchange liberally 
and to seek the best markets for the bun- 
dreds and thousands of new products which 
are likely to arise in the future. It would 
represent a real dedication to the principle 
of liberal trade. At the same time this 
would minimize the threat to those current 
industries which were developed and pro- 
tected from foreign competition but which 
would be injured and seriously disturbed by 
foreign imports. The young, vigorous, and 
new producers, rather than the established 
industries, would carry the brunt of the 
adjustment. 

ESCAPE CLAUSE ACTION 


Not only will this program define the 
policy for future tarif agreements, but it 
can prescribe a more precise formula for the 
application of the escape clause. We believe 
that the incorporation of the above principle 
in our administration of the escape clause 
would do much to simplify the determina- 
tion as to * a particular industry is en- 
titled to protection. 

By providing guides for the Tariff Com- 
mission’s findings of injury, we would add 
weight to the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, and could instruct the President to 
consider them in his own determination. 

We do not believe that we should de- 
prive the President of his power to make the 
final decision, for there may be national 
considerations in the evaluation of particu- 
lar commodities and situations which may 
transcend the local interests of groups. But 
we must insist that the President definitely 
evaluate the criteria controlling the Tariff 
Commission's review of specific applications 
for relief and override them only in cases of 
overpowering national interest, 

We propose, therefore, that any domestic 
industry, as qualified previously, in which 
imports threaten or have threatened to cur- 
tail domestic output below the safeguarded 
production level shall be entitied to relief by 
the application of a duty which would as- 
sure domestic producers that sector of the 
American market. Here, too, exceptions 
might be made in the case of items where 
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the decline is due to the exhaustion of raw 
materials or where monopolistic restrictions 
on domestic production result in unduly 
high prices. Such prices might be defined as 
prices which are rising at a relatively higher 
rate than the general level of prices. 

A further safeguard might be added to pro- 
tect the foreign trader by providing that in 
invoking the principles of the tariff quotas, 
that imports shall not be cut back below the 
level already attained prior to the applica- 
tion of the higher rates under the escape- 
clause action: 

One of the questions which would be 
raised in the administration of the above 
escape-clause provision is how high the rates 
may be set to protect the safeguarded pro- 
duction level. It is my inclination to believe 
that there should be no ceiling on these rates 
since the purpose of the present action is to 
truly safeguard a production level. But I 
am quite ready to agree that the 1934 rates 
shall constitute a ceiling since most indus- 
tries have adapted themselves to this condi- 
tion, 

The manner in which such a tariff quota 
may be operated would be as follows. If in 
industry A, the American production in the 
base year was 100 units and American con- 
sumption was 200 units, it would be assumed 
for the first year that all imports in excess of 
the 100 units would have the higher duty im- 
posed. If, during the following year, Amer- 
ican production actually rose to 110 units 
and imports drop to 90 units, the higher 
duty would be applied the following year 
after the 110 units were imported. If in the 
third year, American production increased 
to 120 units, the higher duties would be ap- 
plied after imports of 130 units. On the 
other hand, if American production dropped 
to 90 units the second year and. imports rose 
to 110 units, the higher duties would be ap- 
plied to imports in excess of 90 units. If 
American production during the third year 
dropped to 80 units, and imports rose to 120 
units, the higher duties would apply after 
the 80 units were imported. The safeguard- 
ed production level would be maintained as 
a moving average level for the life of the act. 
INDUSTRY TO BE DEFINED IN TERMS OF CON- 

VERTIBILITY OF LABOR AND CAPITAL 4 


One important question arising in the 
administration of such a provision is the 
determination of the scope of the industry. 
Obviously an excessively narrow definition 
which identifies an industry with a specif- 
ically limited product is so restrictive as to 
be unrealistic. The Tariff Commission has 
been wrestling with this problem and has, 
in fact, defined the products more broadly 
than the proponents of the amendments had 
intended. It is necessary, therefore, to clarify 
this point. 

Actually we are all concerned with a defi- 
nition of an industry which truly constitutes 
a separable unit so that if it loses markets 
for any of its component products, there will 
be an insufficiency of alternatives for shift- 
ing of conversion of capital or labor with the 
result that serious injury of the nature de- 
fined above will occur. 

The American textile Industry has recog- 
nized this principle in the broad fabric clas- 
sifications used in the voluntary agreements 
with Japan. The quota arrangements have 
been set up for broad groupings similar in 
character to that adopted by the United 
States Census of Manufactures which are the 
result of years of close study and consulta- 
tion with producers, ‘sellers, buyers, and 
workers. 

The purpose of the definition is to ascer- 
tain an area in which ready transferability 
occurs for capital and labor. The more 
specialized the labor and capital is, the nar- 
rower must be the industrial definition. The 
aim is to measure the impact of imports and 
injury these inflict. If the imports are be- 
ginning to exceed the safeguarded level for 
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an industry there should be the type of pro- 
tection which we have outlined. 

We urge that the above program would not 
only facilitate the administration of the 
escape clause but also give meaning to the 
concept of the peril points, The American 
industry as well as foreign traders will be 
more certain of the nature of American for- 
eign policy, There would be greater harmony 
between the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission and the President's review. The 
essential purpose of the above provision is 
to assure the established production level a 
chance of maintaining its hold of the domes- 
tic market and is not abusing this position 
through monopolistic price policies. On the 
other hand foreign producers will be able 
to share more freely in the competition for 
the area of growth in American consumption 
on existing products and in the markets for 
the sale of new products, 

BILL IS OPEN INVITATION TO NULLIFY 
ESCAPE CLAUSE 


We do not believe that proposals such as 
enunciated in H. R. 1105 and H. R. 9605 con- 
stitute a valid alternative to protection for 
workers and communities harmfully affected 
by imports. 

Fundamentally, these bills start with the 
assumption that the President may consider 
the adjustment provisions as a substitute for 
protection. He can concur in the elimina- 
tlon of an American industry in the convic- 
tion that the Adjustment Act will provide 
transitional aid to the workers, businesses 
and community. As a substitute for action 
under the escape clause in the form of rate 
adjustments or quotas (as may be recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission), he may 
invoke the Trade Adjustment Act. In light 
of the fact that the President has frequently 
rejected Tarif Commission recommendations 
to raise rates or impose quotas, it may be 
surmised that the existence of this new al- 
ternative would make him even more hesi- 
tant to invoke the protective measures. The 
adoption of this provision, as presently de- 
veloped, could only be an open invitation to 
the wholesale elimination of industries 
found by the Tariff Commission to be in- 
jured by imports. 

If there is to be an adjustment program of 


any kind, and we favor one, we believe that 


it should operate broadly and independently 
of the exercise of discretion by the President 
in the case of applications for protective 
measures under the escape clause. It should 
apply to any worker, establishment or com- 
munity, injured directly or indirectly by im- 
ports, irrespective of whether the particular 
industry does claim or establishes a claim of 
injury from imports before the Federal Tar- 
iff Commission for the purpose of requesting 
relief by means of rates or quotas. 
IMPORT INJURY INFLICTED BROADLY AND NOT 
RESTRICTED TO DIRECT PRODUCERS OF COMPETI- 
TIVE PRODUCTS 


A major misconception underlying the 
bills is the belief that injury from imports is 
generally inflicted upon domestic producers 
of a product in direct competition with im- 
ports. Actually, all products result from the 
conversion of many raw materials, services, 
and human labor into a single end result. 
The suppliers of the raw materials and sey- 
ices to a manufacturer are as much inyolved 
in the competitive processes with imports 
as are the producers of the end product. The 
people supplying the clay, coal, wood, chem- 
icals, and other products used in the manu- 
facture of pottery have as much interest in 
that end product as do the producers of the 
pottery itself. The same is true of other 
items. The shrinkage of the American pot- 
tery industry can only mean a loss of mar- 
kets for all its components. In some in- 
stances, where the pottery industry may be 
the sole market for the supplier, the injury 
is as sweeping as it Is for the manufacturer 
Himself. Yet, the trade adjustment bill does 
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not conceive of these ramifications. It is 
blind to the realities of industry. 

Those offering the trade adjustment bill 
also oyerlook the complex nature of the effect 
of imports which will be felt directly in a 
restricted area. However, the repercussions 
will reach beyond those concerns and areas 
which are nominally those hurt. The do- 
mestic producers’ loss of the market gained 
by the imports will shrink the total market 
for all producers of-like products. Many of 
those directly affected by imports will begin 
to Invade sectors in which they had not pre- 
viously participated actively. As a result of 
the intensified competition, one or more 
firms are likely to be forced out. But it is 
not unusual for the marginal firm to be one 
which had not previously engaged in the 
manufacture of goods directly competitive 
with imports. Under the concepts under- 
lying the present trade adjustment bill, there 
is no possible protection available for this 
firm. 

The present drafts tend to limit the relief 
to firms covered by the President's reference 
to the Board, The Board determines the 
eligibility and the bill sets specific limita- 
tions, such as “the article (shall be) identi- 
cal to or directly competitive with an article 
with reference to which this act shall have 
been invoked.” Obviously, this provision 
severely constricts the types of enterprise in 
fact of the obvious realities of the extensive, 
proliferating ways in which foreign imports 
may affect an economy. 

The definition as to the types of unem- 
ployed individuals who may be eligible is 
even more limiting, since they must have 
been employed in an eligible enterprise. This 
would exclude all those affected by the im- 
ports where the effect occurred through the 
dissemination of the impact throughout the 
market and upon the suppliers of materials 
and services, 

Finally, for a community to be eligible, 
there must be a substantial number of resl- 
dents who belong in the above category, As 
u result, the relief would, at best, be re- 
stricted to one-industry towns in which plant 
closings occur at one time, a rare occurrence. 

_ TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE 

BROAD AND GENEROUS 


If the proponents of a trade adjustment 
act seek support among those truly inter- 
ested in effective measures rather than diver- 
sionary, Ulustonary promises of help to a few, 
they will have to draft a proposal which will 
follow these principles: 

(a) Make the benefits and assistance 
available to those who can establish injury 
from imports irrespective of whether any 
action is taken for rellef under the escape 
clause or relief denied by the President. 

(b) Define as eligible all those directly or 
indirectly affected by the rise in the volume 
of imports, irrespective of whether any 
change of rates has been negotiated. 

(c) Endorse the program for area redevel- 
opment as now contained in the Douglas- 
Spence bill, which truly builds on sound 
principles for helping distressed areas to ex- 
pand and reinvigorate their own economies. 


Where Small Business Stands on Issues 
Before Congress 


EXTENSION OR REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
IN THE 5 on eee 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
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ness recently polled its members on sev- 
eral issues before Congress, I commend 
to the attention of all of our colleagues 
the positions expressed on three of these 
issues. : 

Postal rate increases, 61 percent 
against; small business tax revision, 86 
percent favor; make Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency, 84 
percent favor. 

I believe these positions to be sound 
and not only in the interest of small 
business but also in the public interest. 


Tariffs and the Pottery Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of a letter in 
part from one of the oldest pottery com- 
panies in the United States which sets 
forth the situation affecting the pottery 
industry as it results from the overreduc- 
tion of tariffs under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act: 

The plight of our ceramic dinnerware in- 
dustry is desperate indeed, Our own domes- 
tic wage rates are 10 times those of the low- 
wage Japanese dinnerware industry. Ship- 
ments by domestic manufacturers of earth- 
enware dropped from 27,293,000 dozen in 
1947 to 17,721,000 dozen in 1956, or a drop of 
35 percent. There, of course, was a further 
drop in 1957 of domestic production and cur- 
rently production in the domestic pottery 
industry is at its lowest ebb since prior to 
World War II. 

Profit after taxes of the members of the 
United States Potters Association dropped 
from $4,150,000 in 1947 to $124,000 in 1956 
and that trend has continued. We, ourselves, 
the oldest dinnerware manufacturer, in con- 
tinuous operation in America since 1840, had 
the greatest production loss in 1956 that we 
had had at least In the previous 50 years of 
our history and we also lost money to a sub- 
stantially greater degree in 1957, Several 
years ago pottery fallures started with Cronin 
China Co., of Minerva, Ohio; American Li- 
moges China, of Sebring Ohio, and Southern 
Potteries, Inc., of Erwin, Tenn. Paden City 
Pottery Co., of Paden City, W. Va., and more 
recently operations have been discontinued 
at Vernon Kilns, of Los Angeles, and Santa 
Anita Pottery, Santa Anita, Calif., and W. 8. 
George Potteries, of East Palestine and Can- 
nonsburg, have been practically shut down 
under receivership. Glidden Pottery Co., of 
Alfred, N. Y., is liquidating and many smaller 
potteries and decorating operations in Call- 
fornia and the Midwest have ceased to oper- 
ate. We have been holding on, with the 
hope that H. R. 10368 of the administration 
would be defeated by this forthcoming June 
1, 1958. We have reason to believe that some 
other major producers will be unable to oper- - 
ate for the balance of this year. 

Your assistance has been and will be appre- 
elated. 

Sincerely, 
<~ THe HARKER Pottery Co., 
D. G. Boyce, 
Vice President, Sales. 
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Inland Waterways System Accepts New 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the following article by Paul S. Deland: 

{Excerpts from the Christian Science 
Monitor] 

Intanp WATERWAYS SYSTEM Accrrrs New 
CHALLENGE— BARGE LINES ANTICIPATE VAST 
FUTURE ALONG UNITED STATES WATERWAYS 

(By Paul S. Deland) 

Cruising down the moonlit and sunlit 
Mississippi River from St. Louis to New 
Orleans in the towboat Missouri, pushing 14 
loaded barges, etches pleasant memories of a 
World in itself, and presents a scenic scene of 
the week. 

Manufacturing, farming, and shipping in 
27 States, on countless miles of inland water- 
Ways, all work to make better living possible 
and more enjoyable for everyone here. Along 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, and 
Other tributaries mature offers practically 
everything for mankind. 

Historians record the story of expanding 
business and better living along this rich 
Valley, to which Lincoln referred when he 
Said, “This region will one day have a popu- 
lation of 50,000,000 and be one of the most 
important in the world.” 

Businessmen picture increased prosperity 
as they observe cities along the river alive 
With always more industrial plants, increas- 
ing production, farmers raising more crops 
4nd dairy products, and wharves and barges 
* loaded with all sorts of raw and finished 
goods that need transportation. 

on the estimated population of 225 

Million within a few years in the United 

Btates, the demands for everything will in- 

. Tease proportionately, and the leaders of the 

Tiver transportation companies foresee great 

Possibilities, and are expanding service to 

meet the growing requirements. This great 

and prolific valley is not only able, but in- 
tends, to produce food, jobs, and every es- 
sential equipment for good living for a large 
share of the 225 million population. Future 

Prospects challenge the imagination. Bil- 

Mons of dollars are being spent, or allocated, 

Tor the extension and improvement of river 

trafic by private companies, cities, States, 

and Government to keep pace with the in- 

Creasing needs, and to prepare for the fu- 


To meet some of the problems, such as 
Competing rates with railroads and trucks, 
the new Inland Waterways Common Car- 
Tiers Association, which operates with A. M. 
Thompson, president, plans a nationwide 
Promotion campaign. Members of this as- 
Sociation are: American Barge Line Co., Ar- 
row Transportation Co., Commercial Barge 
Line, Inc., Coyle Lines, Inc., Dixie Carriers, 
Inc., Federal Barge Lines, Inc., John I. Hay 
Co., Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., the 
Ohio River Co., and Union Barge Line Corp. 

TONNAGE BOOMS 

Inland waterways tonnage has increased 
ously in the past few years. Mr. 
Thompson reports that last year the 4,000 
towboats and 15,000 barges operating on the 
waterways carried some 400 million 

tons of freight. Today's inland waterways 
map shows more than 29,000 miles extend- 
ing over the United States. The longest tow 

2,645 miles, from Pittsburgh to Browns- 
ville, Tex. ‘ 
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As an example of the operation of a tow- 
boat, take the Missouri, nearly a million- 
dollar boat, launched last year by the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines, which took us down the 
river from St. Louis to New Orleans. This 
162-foot boat, with its 3,600-horsepower en- 
gines, pushed 14 barges, carrying more than 
12,000 tons under bridges, over sand bars, 
and around bends that are many. 

In addition to having all modern equip- 
ment, including air conditioning, we enjoyed 
complete guest accommodations. Food, ex- 
cellent in quality and variety, is prepared by 
an efficient cook for guests, officers, and crew 
of 17, and served in many relays—for the 
day is divided into 4 shifts of 6 hours each. 

The pilot's house on the third deck is 
equipped with radar; short-wave voice radio, 
ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore; depth meas- 
uring gear; gyroscopic compass and inter- 
communications system to all parts of the 
boat. In maneuvering 14 barges, the pilot 
has much more skill and justifiable pride 
in throwing his freight“ around than some 
individuals who throw thelr weight around. 

Waterways transportation concerns every- 
one, because its lower rates hold prices down. 
Consequently the Government takes over 
part of the responsibility of keeping river 
channels open for private use, as well as for 
Army and Navy requirements. Billions of 
dollars have been spent for dams, locks, and 
channels of necessary depth. 

One of the many improvements needed 
is a 9-foot-deep artery for commercial navi- 
gation on the Missouri River, and Maj. Gen. 
G. E. Galloway, Missouri River division 
engineer, announced that increased water re- 
leases from upriver dams would be in op- 
eration early next year. The Kansas City 
and Omaha district engineers have just put 
more than $2,500,000 in contracts for con- 
struction and repair of dikes on the Missouri 
River. These are only a few of the expendi- 
tures running into huge sums. 

Another development is the St, Lawrence 
seaway, which connects with the Mississippi 
by way of the Illinois River to Chicago. 
That, with New Orleans, gives the Mississippi 
Valley two outlets to other countries with 
import facilities. 

BARGES CARRY HEAVY FREIGHT LOAD 


Estimates of a 225 million population to 
provide for in the near future, and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley expanding industrially and ag- 
riculturally, are a distribution challenge, es- 
pecially for the inland waterways transpor- 
tation system. 

While the airlines, railroads, truckers, and 
pipelines have their problems, the role of 
the barge industry, which is expanding rap- 
idly, needs to be better understood. Conse- 
quently, the Inland Waterways Carrier Asso- 
ciation, of which A. T. Thompson is presi- 
dent, is presenting its case to the public. 

It is felt especially that there is a need for 
more complete coordination, adjustment, and 
regulation of transportation rates, which, of 
course, have to be settled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other authori- 
ties. Many meetings are being held by ex- 
perts seeking to solve the various water- 
ways problems. 

Much of the basic raw materials of in- 
dustry move by barge, and transportation 
rates have an important effect upon the 
pricing of the final manufactured product 
to the consumer. Even the farmer puts an 
extra nickel in his pocket when he ships by 


barge. 
IMPORTANT FOR ALL 

Barge transportation has special impor- 
tance for everyone in the Mississippi Valley 
who pays a light bill, for every farmer who 
markets his products, and for the customers 
of thousands of factories whose raw ma- 
terials are hauled at low cost on the river. 

West Virginia, No. 1 coal producer in the 
country, ships 90 percent of its coal out of 
the State. Almost half of its industrial 
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labor force is engaged in coal mining. Cheap 
water transportation is the key to the com- 
petitive success of its coal in out-of-State 
markets. Thus the prosperity of an entire 
State can be said to hinge, partly at least, 
on water transportation. 

In the ceaseless promotional activities of 
cities seeking to attract new industries, the 
inducements of the river communities have 
been increasingly successful in recent years. 
Controlled water supply for industrial proc- 
esses and cheap water transportation have 
been among the more convincing arguments. 

Along the Ohio, $11 billion in new indus- 
trial investment has been tabulated by the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association in the 
past 7 years, Other river valleys have seen 
similar rapid expansion. 

Total ton- miles for the group last year was 
25 billion or almost half of the total on the 
mid-American waterways system. This in- 
cludes the Mississippi for its full navigable 
length, the Dlinots, and Missouri, the Ohio, 
the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Tom- 
bigbee, and Warrior Rivers in Alabama, the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 

VIGOROUS COMPETITION 


About 13,524 miles in routes are author- 
ized for members of the organization, but 
no one company operates on all of the routes. 

The lines overlap and compete vigorously. 
Through rates and services are maintained to 
provide complete service on one waybill to 
the shipper from any point to any other 
point. 

Commodities handled by the barge lines 
provide a list of the raw materials of indus- 
try. In the index of basic industries— 
chemical, power, construction aggregates, 
scrap iron, steel, petroleum, food, and feed— 
a large part of the raw materials is shipped 
by barge. 

In the case of other raw materials, the 
benefit of the consumer is indirect, but 
means much. For every ton of materials 
actually carried by barges at low rates, many 
more tons are earried by other modes of 
transportation at pates Indirectly affected by 
the barge rates. 

Barge prices of transportation are usually, 
for the river valleys, the keystone in the 
arch in the pricing policies of hundreds of 
commodities and acts as a powerful lever 
to keep all transportation costs down. 

Anyone visiting the barge industry today 
will note the priority given to research in new 
and more efficient equipment. Hardly a new 
towboat is built exactly like the previous one. 
The trends to more power for faster tows, 
improved wheels, cheaper operating charac- 
teristics in engines, more electronics, and 
better rudders for improved control of tows, 
keep shipyard and barge line engineers busy 
round the clock. 

One of the latest improvements that save 
money and fuel is the Kort nozzle. Each pro- 
peller is enclosed in a specially shaped tube 
which contains and focuses the thrust of 
water displaced by the propeller for a greatly 
increased propulsion effect, 

Barge construction is responding to the 
pressure from shippers for the adaptation of 
water transportation to more and more prod- 
ucts. While the open and closed hopper 
barges and the petroleum barges carry most 
of the tonnage, a discernible trend is devel- 
oping toward the specialized barge. The spe- 
cial molten sulfur barges, which undoubt- 
edly must be the world’s largest thermos 
bottles, are familiar to the trade. Shippers 
and barge lines are constantly working to- 
gether to make water transportation prac- 
ticable for more and different commodities. 

As towboats are improved, special consid- 
eration is being given to quarters for the 
crew. Many of the newer boats are air con- 
ditioned, and the quality of the food is ex- 
cellent. Since crew members are aboard 24 
hours a day, they work 6 hours on and 6 
hours off. That makes a working week of 
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84 hours. While there Is time off now, next 
June each member will have a day off for 
every day worked, so that at the end of a 
30-day trick they get 30 days off. 

All this is part of a program to make the 
river business increasingly attractive as a 
profession to high quality personnel. Oppor- 
tunities are expanding rapidly as barge lines 
keep pace with increasing industry require- 
ments. Industry is spending many billions 
of dollars for new plants along the water- 
ways. 

Benefits of water transportation feed di- 
rectly into the complex economic pattern 
of manufacturing and marketing, but there 
is one other aspect of inland waterway 
transportation of importance to the public. 
The wartime Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion commended the barge industry for pro- 
viding facilities and floating equipment plus 
ingenuity and inventiveness which enabled 
the Government to move large quantities of 
cargo which could not have been moved by 
any other means during the war. 

In addition, more than 4,000 essential war 
vessels were built on inland waterways at a 
time when coastal facilities were working to 
capacity. Transportation facilities of the 
barge lines and construction facilities which 
now supply equipment for the barge lines, 
are available for a national emergency in 
time of need. : 

ESSENTIAL FIFTH LINK 


As public understanding grows of the role 
of the barge lines as an essential fifth link 
in the chain of transportation—air, rail, 
trucks, and pipelines being the other four— 
the industry, Mr. Thompson says, will be 
able to render an improved and expanded 
service to the public. 

Today's inland waterway map is of greater 
magnitude than is commonly supposed. 
The Mississippi River system of 12,351 miles 
includes the following river mileages: 

Ohio River, 981 miles, 

Allegheny River, 72 miles. 

Monongahela River, 128 miles, 

Kanawha River, 89 miles. 

Tennessee River, 652 miles. 

Cumberland River, 309 miles. 

Missouri River, 760 miles. 

Not only are the barge lines expanding, but 
billions of dollars have been and are being 
spent by the Federal Government, States, 
cities, and private companies to improve all 
these waterways. 

\ HAULAGE COST SAVINGS UNDERLINED 


With industry booming, agriculture in- 
creasing, everyone traveling, and billions of 
tons of products being transported, St. Louis 
Is a fast growing center of traffic. Not only 
is it in the heart of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Illinois and Ohio River system, but converg- 
ing here are 18 midwestern rail lines, 5 lead- 
ing airlines, 6 transcontinental highways, 
and thousands of trucks handling millions 
of tons of freight annually. 

Since the floated ton is the cheapest 
method of transportation, the importance of 
a towboat and barges that can haul 20 car- 
loads of commodities is apparent. 

In answer to the question, “What does the 
future hold for the barge lines?” Capt. A. C. 
Ingersoll, Jr., president of the Federal Barge 
Lines, says the possibilities are so tremen- 
dous it is dificult to restrain the imagination, 
but past experiences and present expansion 
indicate both continued progress and pros- 
perity. 

- WORNOUT LOCKS REPLACED 

Captain Ingersoll has this to say about the 
future of barge transportation and what 
shippers can expect, 

“The waterways covering the Mississippi 
Valley in a vast network from the Great 
Lakes to the gulf, from the Alleghenies to 
the Great Plains, and from Minnesota to the 
Mexican border, will continue to be im- 
proved. The many small, worn-out locks 
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on the busy Ohio are being replaced with a 
few large locks between long, deep pools. 
The Cumberland River will be made a part 
of the efficient Ohio system with the new 
high dams and large locks now building 
there. The Algiers cutoff at New Orleans 
and the Atchafalaya cutoff from the Old 
River will improve the present connection 
between the Mississippi River and the Texas 
gulf coast; and the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way will be widened and deepened. 

“New Orleans developments will greatly im- 
prove the access of ocean shipping to the 
south end of the Mississippi, while the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway will make 
Chicago a world port and provide another 
barge connection for the export-import trade 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

“CAPACITY TRIPLED 


“Widening of the Calumet-Sag Channel at 
Chicago will vastly improve the water con- 
nection between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi system; and twin locks on the 
Illinois itself will triple the capacity of that 
badly congested waterway, which connects 
Chicago with the Mississippi River. Finally, 
now that the big dams in the Dakotas control 
its flow, the Missouri River will be made more 
navigable from St. Louis all the way up to 
Sioux City at the far northwest corner of 
Iowa. 

“Construction of terminals for loading and 
unloading barges has always lagged behind 
the needs of traffic, and may be expected to 
continue to lag—but no morg than hereto- 
fore. Industries located on, or moving to the 
banks of the rivers will build barge terminals 
for their traffic. 

“Terminal companies and individuals will 
build special terminals wherever the traffic 
pattern warrants, Cities and port authori- 
ties will build large, general-purpose facili- 
ties in order to give the public and the indus- 
tries of their communities a growing share in 
the economies of barge transportation. Ex- 
amples of this municipal enterprise are found 
in the great harbor developments Chicago 
and Baton Rouge are building, the new ter- 
minals recently finished at Memphis and 
Granite City, Ill, and the new barge termi- 
nal planned at St. Louis. 

“Terminal techniques and equipment for 


handling package freight will be rapidly im-. 


proved for those commodities susceptible to 
unit-load handling. 


“EFFICIENCY GAINS EXPECTED 


“Equipment of the barge lines will con- 
tinue to be improved. Progress in the recent 
past has been so rapid that it is impossible to 
guess what the fertile imaginations of the 
river operators, the shipyards, and the en- 
gine builders will come up with next—but it 
is safe to predict that increasing wages and 
smaller, more powerful engines will result in 
the construction of ever more powerful tow- 
boats. 

“Towboats will become more efficient by 
operating the engines at higher temperatures 
and burning cheaper oil, by increased use of 
Kort nozzles, and by greater attention to 
underwater design. So far, no work has 
been done with the gas turbine, but that, 
too, may be just around the corner. ° 

“Barge design is becoming more stabilized 
at the 35-by-195-foot, 1,400-ton-size square 
on one end and with a long rake on the other, 
for assembling in pairs in flotillas. This 
barge, with movable hatch covers, adaptable 
for all kinds of dry cargo, either bulk or 
package, is now the most popular unit and 
may be expected to become more so. Mov- 
able bulkheads for cargo segregation make 
this barge*more versatile. 

“Meanwhile, many types of special-purpose 
barges for chemicals, cement, molasses, flour, 
acids, molten sulfur, liquid ammonia, 
methane gas, and numerous other commod- 
ities are now in use or on the drawing 
boards. There is no commodity that can 
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move by any other form of transportation, 

for which a satisfactory barge cannot also be 

designed; and the barge lines and shipyards 

may be expected to direct increasing atten- 

tion to such special-commodity movements. 
“ ‘FISH YBACK’ CARGOES SOON 


“Initial success in through movements be- 
tween river and lake ports and gulf ports 
may be expected to result in the rapid devel- 
opment of dual-purpose equipment for such 
through service, thus avoiding cargo trans- 
fers at New Orleans and Chicago. The 
growth of tratler-ship or fishyback operations 
along the coasts may be expected to be du- 
plicated on the inland rivers very soon. 

“Barge service on the inland waterways 
should tend to become more uniform and, on 
the average, somewhat faster. The small. 
very fast tows so numerous on the rivers 
recently will tend to be replaced with larger, 
slower tows; but more powerful towboats 
will push these big tows faster and more 
dependably than large tows have been moved 
heretofore. The most economical transpor- 
tation may be expected to be provided by 
very powerful towboats, pushing tows 1,200 
feet long and 110 feet wide, just the size of 
the new big locks, at medium speeds of 8 or 
9 miles per hour through the water. 

“Transit times between ports will tend to 
standardize at speeds between today's ex- 
tremes of fast and slow. Increasing use of 
radar and depth-measuring apparatus will 
make for more dependable service by mini- 
mizing delays from fog and groundings. 

“In 1956, when 19,000 tows and barges han- 
dled some 400 million tons of freight, they 
performed over 100 billion ton-miles of 
transportation—a volume of business that 
has increased 600 percent in the last 20 
years. Not only has the absolute amount of 
inland waterway freight increased, but the 
relative portion of domestic intercity freight 
moved by barge has increased from 3.7 per- 
cent of the national total in 1939 to nearly 
8 percent in 1956.“ 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I am including 
the following article, entitled The South 
Is Different,” taken from the March 8, 
1958, issue of National Review and writ- 
ten by Anthony Harrigan: 

THE Sourn Is DIFFERENT 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

The South is different. That is why it 18 
so fascinating to people who live in other 
regions of America. 

Visitors to the South are, depending on 
their point of view, amazed, amused, en- 
tranced or enraged by the South's differ- 
ences. But for every author of a con- 
demnatory article, the South has a thousand 
friends who are just crazy about Dixie. 

Every spring, when the first wisteria begins 
to spill over old brick walls, the South's 
friends cross the Potomac. They come to 
view the South’s camellias and azaleas, walk 
through the southern pineywoods, ride on 
flatboats through the South’s swamps, tour 
southern shrines and historic houses, drive 
along moss-hung southern roads, peep into 
southern gardens, eat southern hominy and 
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grits, shrimp and shad and oysters, rice and 
gravy, crabs and baked breads. These friends 
enjoy and admire southern houses, highways, 
flowers, smiles, and victuals. If they dislike 
southern politics, they clearly do not deem 
Politics the most important thing in life. 

Yes; they are al) crazy about the South— 
the rich New Yorkers, the honeymooners 
from Minois and the elderly couples from 
Massachusetts. There is no evidence that 
they believe the literary and political legend 
of the South as a land of morons, lynchers, 
rapists, nightriders and servant whippers. 

Southerners know that people read in the 
news magazines and the paperback books 
that they are psychologically stunted and 
spiritually impoverished. But they don't get 
too excited. They know that millions of 
northern tourists see the falsity of the myth 
and the scare articles when they travel south 
in the springtime. 

The rich, differentiating vitality of the 
South cannot be enclosed in a single defini- 
tion. Therein lies much of the trouble the 
South has in getting itself across to the rest 
of the Nation. It is also why the best way 
to counter the effect of the headlines is to 
invite a northern friend to visit, go to church 
With the family, drink whisky on the piazza, 
talk to the Negroes who drive the tractors 
across the big fields, and fish in the surf off 
the magnificent beaches along the Atlantic 
and gulf coasts. That is the best of all 
Possible ways to make a northerner under- 
stand that the South isn't a chapter from a 
Novel by Erskine Caldwell. 

ESSENTIAL CONSERVATISM 


The South today is as much a land of 
Cadillacs, waterskilers, air-conditioning and 
split-level houses as it Is a land of cotton and 
tobacco, sawmills, bourbon and drawling 
Voices. But the South is still very different, 
and the gap isn't closing between the sec- 
tions. It has, to be sure, changed in the 
last 20 years. For that matter, the South of 
1938 was very different from the South of 
1918, There's always been change, and more 
Tapid change than you think. Yet the 
essential southernness has remained. 

The South has a sort of built-in power 
brake, which is a most effective piece of his- 
torical equipment. It has an essential con- 
servatism. which has kept it from skidding 
into some very unhappy patterns, enthusi- 
asms and crazes. The prosperity-worship 
Of the 1920's that made many sections of 
the country abandon old standards of decent 
behavior came tod late for most of the 
South. By the time many southerners rea- 
lized that a brave new world was aborning, 
the crash came and destroyed the modernist, 
Materialist shibboleths. And when the de- 
Pression set in and gave the country a severe 
shock, the South didn't find the shock 80 
terrific. After all, poverty had been a con- 
tinuing condition south of the Mason-Dixon 

for decades. Many northern youths 
Were so shocked that they turned to radical 
Political moyements; Southerners of the ris- 
ing generation had had the experience of 
troubled times that enabled them to under- 
Stand events and take them in stride. And 
80 it was that the South, unlike the North, 
Shoe: no crop of radicals in those bitter 

ears. 

Josephine Pinckney, the southern novelist, 
Wrote about the generation of Southerners 
that matured in the late 1920's and early 
1930's. Her words still apply: 

“They share with the rest of American 
youth the advantages of the new education, 
freedom of movement, and frankness of 
Speech, and it is certain that a fairly large 
number has to preserve a good 
taste, a feeling for courtesy that checks ex- 
travagance along these lines. The thought- 
Tul ones see which way they are headed and 
are prepared to stem the flood.” 

Since World War IT, the South has gained 
Rew economic security. But it has done so 
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without notable sacrifice of its traditions of 
independence and humane living, personal- 
mess and nonconformism. Factories have 
been mechanized but not the people. 

Of course, the tempo of Southern life has 
speeded up in the 1940's and 1950's. South- 
erners who have matured in the last 15 
years have behind them the same national 
experiences of war and boom that Americans 
in other regions also share. But the North 
has changed too. If the South has become a 
Uttle less personal, the North has become 
vastly more impersonal, If the South now 
includes suburia, the North includes a rap- 
idly-expanding subtopla. 

Note, tor example, that for the first time 
in decades the North is not a land of promise 
to the able, educated young southerner. The 
southerners who are heading North are the 
Negroes from abandoned cotton lands and 
the hillbillies from remote backcountry 
areas. The South today is losing its worst 
citizens to the North, not its best. 

The Southern experience, in short, has to 
be related to the experience of life in the 
North. Southern cities are not enjoying 
fantastic growth. But Northern cities, as 
they grow, are filling up with migrants who 
bring major social headaches and economic 
costs, and the solvent middle class is fleeing 
the northern cities for the suburbs and be- 

ond. 
7 So it Is that southerners today are trying 
to persuade northern friends to move South— 
and the South ts, indeed, gaining many first- 
class citizens from the North, along with a 
lot of first-class industry. If the South has 
its quota of racial troubles, the North has 
more than its quota of labor troubles. If 
northern editors were as frank as Horace 
Greeley was in the 19th century, they might 
say editorially: “Go South, young man.” 
STATES OF MIND 

The South, as every traveler knows, is not 
one place, one monolithic society. There are 
many Souths. 

There are as many other Souths as there 
are Southern States. And there are Souths 
that cross State lines, regions that unite 
coastal belts and piedmont areas. Indeed the 
South is more than a place or places; it is a 
state of mind, many states of mind. 

Today, however, there is a new South—the 
hardcore South solidified in the last 4 years 
as the result of political pressures. If eco- 
nomic changes were splintering the South 
in the 1940's and early 1950's, the May 17, 
1954, decision of the United States Supreme 
Court welded the South into new unity. 

Resentment at the application of judicial, 
legislative, and journalistic pressure has 
caused a hardening of southern opinion in 
the last 4 years. There has been a truly 
astonishing revival of pamphleteering. 
There has been close cooperation between 
State governors and attorneys general. 
There have been frequent meetings of south- 
wide resistance groups. Talk at the dinner 
table in country clubs, at cocktail parties, 
in barbershops is today talk of what is 
happening in Montgomery, Nashville, Little 
Rock, Charleston, and Tallahassee. There is 
psychological unity, if not political unity. 
For widespread awareness of being under 
pressure to change a way of life has forged 
new ties between very different parts of the 
South. 

It is difficult to realize that there is a 
new pattern of southern thinking. One asks 
oneself: What way of life has the tobacco 
grower in Southside, Va., in common with a 
missile worker at the Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville, Ala.? How does the shrimp boat 
captain on the Carolina coast feel related to 
the cotton farmer in the Mississippi Delta? 

Actually, their common experience is an 
experience of being attacked, pushed around, 
scorned, ridiculed—in the newsreels, the 
television “studies” of southern race situa- 
tions, the newspapers, and magazines. South- 
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erners in many walks of life and many dif- 
ferent locales realize that they are painted 
as devils and considered a collective blot on 
the life of the Nation. They know what they 
and their familles and friends are like, and 
they don't accept the press and television 
portraits as factual. They are profoundly 
resentful at the characterization of them- 
selves in the pages of such publications as 
Time and Life. 

Southerners aren't eager to be sundered 
from the life of the Nation. They don't have 
a chip on their shoulders, waiting for a 
northerner to push it off. On the contrary, 
they are well aware that there are millions 
of Americans who share their attitudes and a 
common heritage. But press lords have in- 
sisted on characterizing southerners as brutes 
and bigots, and have thereby increased re- 
gional consciousness. 

The pressure applied against the South is 
not causing the South to surrender its cul- 
ture and approach to life. Because the 
southerner of today wants new factories on 
the bayous and in the magnolia groves, en- 
joys .air conditioning in his office, flies to 
New York once a week on business and en- 
joys a martini as well as any Manhattanite, 
one must not conclude that he is prepared 
to surrender his traditions and his way of 
life. 

With the coming of economic progress, 
southerners have done a lot of soul search- 
ing and self-examination. The pressure 
campaigns of the last 4 years have resulted 
in eyen more thoughtful study. Looking 
back at their land and its traditions, south- 
erners have come to realize that the mind of 
the South took its shape in an age of real- 
ism in men and affairs, back in the 18th 
century. The original shapers of the south- 
ern tradition believed that progress resulted 
not from equality of condition, but from 
fruitful inequalities. 

THE NORTH: TALK VERSUS ACTIONS 


The South has always been frank about 
its position on the question of equality. And, 
in the North, many persons over many gen- 
erations have shared the view of southern 
thinkers. But for generations northerners 
who hold profoundly conservative views of 
society have cloaked their views. 

Educated southerners have long recog- 
nized the discrepancies between the North's 
public statements and its private principles. 
The bitter experience of Reconstruction and 
the lasting economic occupation of the 
South, which extends down to our present 
day, combined to teach several generations 
of southerners that the North's high-flown - 
talk and its real actions are worlds apart. 

The educated southerner knows, to be sure, 
that money power is not employed against 
him so blatantly these days. Domination of 
the South, the cutting back of its political 
influence in the Nation, is achieved nowadays 
by means more appropriate to the sophisti- 
cated mid-20th century. Southerners see 
applied to themselves the hidden persuaders 
of politics and mass movements, They rec- 
ognize that attempts are being made not 
simply to sell integration to them but to 
sell them fear of losing new industry. But 
great social changes affecting a region with 
strong traditions cannot be achieved by the 
manipulative techniques of advertising. 
Elements in the North are trying hard to 
achieve great social changes in this way, of 


course. But those elements that have sought 


to merchandize candidates and policies like a 
breakfast cereal are meeting great resistance 
and disbelief. 

Educated southerners profoundly resent 
the application of human engineering and 
engineering of consent techniques to their 
way of life. They consider it the least candid 
and honest development in the long history 
of American political life. They are among 
the least “other-directed” citizens in this 
Republic, to employ the modern term that 
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describes Americans whose character and be- 
havior are shaped by the pressures applied to 
them. There is simply too much of the hard 

substance of the South’s experience working 
on the lives of southerners, Change has 
come slowly. It has not been a shattering 
experience. There are no large groups of 
persons whose parents or grandparents knew 
fear and oppression in the slums and peasant 
villages of Europe. Rather, historic memor- 
les ot southerners are of freedom under 
southern skies, of battling for what one be- 
lieves is right, and of resisting outsiders and 
outside influence, 

There are literally millions of conserva- 
tives in the South, millions of opponents of 
rapid change. Even today in the midst of 
rush for industry, many citizens In all walks 
of life are saying, "Go slow.“ Southerners 
don't want to be swept away by too rapid 
industrialization or by any sort of economic 
or social change that is too swift. There are 
plenty of people around to drag their feet 
or hold their shoulders against the door. 
There are 300 years of history behind the 
South, history with a special bent. It is 
highly unlikely that this will be written 
off overnight. And southerners ask: Why 
should the South be recast in the image of 
New York? i 

Southerners are not given to ideologies or 
to theorizing. But they know they want to 
remain somewhat diferent. They know they 
want for themselves and their posterity 
things that the North doesn’t offer, that the 
radicals in the North would squeeze out of 
southern life if their influence became pre- 
dominant. Southerners want leisure—time 
off to go hunting in the fall and fishing when 
the bass are biting; more important things, 
like a sense of belonging to a place where 
one’s father and his father before him lived 
and died and where status is not the result 
of a bankroll or living in the right develop- 
ment. 

Educated southerners know that these are 
the conditions for the slow maturing of a 
good life and the perfection of individual 
ways—of civilization, in short. Southerners 
may regret that their region doesn't have 
better symphony orchestras and more ade- 
quate art museums. But they know that 
these are secondary considerations. People 
in flourishing Northern cities, where there 
is no real community closeness and few 
shared ideals, have the apparatus of culture. 
But southerners also know that culture, as 
one Englishman recently expressed it, may 

be “a cosmopolitan system of fashions not 
altogether different from the conspiracy 
which dictates the way women will dress all 
over the world from its cells in Paris and 
New York.” Such a culture may admire art 
but be utterly contemptuous of the slow 
movement of life that makes civilization 
possible, 
i WAVE OF THE FUTURE 

Some writers and historians, including 
some in the South, say that the wave of 
history is against the South. They say that 
determinism shows that the southern pattern 
of life is destined to break up. They say 
the South has 5, 10, perhaps 15 years at the 
most, at the end of which it will be exactly 
like every other part of the United States. 
They imply that the South, when that day 
comes, will be bland, homogenized, with all 

but the officially approved prejudices re- 
moved, eating what the food institutes say to 
eat, making love the way the sex institutes 
and marital counselors say is best, jumping 
when the doctors say jump, buying candi- 
dates sold by the word manipulators on Madi- 
son Avenue, organized by big labor and de- 
pendent for jobs on big business. 

This writer and millions of southerners 
disagree with this forecast. The southern 
view is that men and women and Provi- 
dence, not impersonal economic forces and 
world political movements—make history. 
Brave men, determined men, men who re- 
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member what thelr fathers lived and died for, 
make history. No one is compelled to follow 
the advice of political and cultural hucksters. 
And by no means does history demonstrate 
that economics is the decisive force in so- 
ciety (only the Marxist believes that as an 
article of faith). Ideas of true community, 
of family love and loyalty, of individuality 
within a tradition—all continue and have 
meaning where men persist in them. And 
supposing the South’s traditions do not sur- 
vive the assault of other ideas? Is the possi- 
bility of that sufficient cause for southerners 
to goosestep with the rest of the Nation, ac- 
cept conformity and uniformity, reject the 
nonconformism which is independence? Of 
course not, for as Calhoun, the greatest of 
southern thinkers, said long ago, the victory 
is in the struggle. 

In other times other people have lost fights 
that they believed to be right, succumbed to 
what they considered barbarism. But the 
threat of defeat did not deter them from do- 
ing what they believed to be right and 
necessary. 

Some southerners, of course, will not strug- 
gle for their conception of the good lite. 
Others, make no mistake about it, will. 
There will be plenty of brands saved from 
the burning. After all, what is the goal of 
the American Republic? Not, certainly, that 
citizens should march in unison like so many 
robots or like sheep behind a leader or, again, 
like soldiers in a platoon, silent and obedient 
to orders. The traditions of the Republic 
and human experience itself point to the im- 
portance of variety in speech, character, 
thought, hopes, and aspirations. And so no 
southerner need be deterred from his course 
when he hears talk of a wave of the future. 
That wave exists only in imagination, 


Some Ideas on Ethics for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Members that I have come to respect 
and whose example as a devoted servant 
of the people has given me much inspi- 
ration is the Honorable THomas M. 
Petty of the great State of Washington. 
Although we represent nearly the two 
extremes of the United States we find 
ourselves in accord a great majority of 
the time in regard to legislation. The 
St. Petersburg Times, published in my 
hometown, and thousands of miles from 
the gentleman's district, had occasion to 
comment upon both his exemplary ac- 
tion in refraining from a vote on the 
floor of the House because of his per- 
sonal interests in passage of that bill 
and his introduction of a Government 
Ethics Act—H,. R. 10631—to provide a 
code by which agencies and others shall 
conduct themselves where a conflict of 
interest appears. I commend the Con- 
gressman for his resolute action and call 
to the attention of the Members at this 
time the attitude of the Nation as re- 
flected in the editorial which I have 
asked to be included at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times of 
March 9, 1958] 
Some IDEAS on ETHICS ron CONGRESS 

The House of Representatives got an un- 
comfortable shock one day recently when it 
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was about to consider a bill affecting the 
taxation of life insurance companies. 

Up rose Representative THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Republican, of Washington, and said: “Mr. 
Speaker, I would like the record to show that 
I have a personal and pecuniary interest in 
the passage of H. R. 10021, and therefore 
when it comes up for consideration later to- 
day, in accordance with rule VIII of the 
House of Representatives, I shall refrain 
from voting on this measure.“ 

Mr. Petty went on to say that he felt that 
Congress did not have an adequate statute 
or rule covering conflicts of interest such as 
he himself was facing. There ought to be a 
better procedure, he thought, including a 
requirement that there be available for pub- 
lic inspection a file showing a full list of the 
investments, business clients, and financial 
relationships of each Member of Congress. 

It is not often that there is as blatant a 
disregard of the proprieties and ethical con- 
siderations as that of Senator ROBERT KERR— 
a gas-and-oil multimillionalre—introducing 
the bill to free natural gas producers from 
Federal regulation. 

On the other hand, almost never does & 
Senator or Representative arise, as did Mr. 
PELLY, and announce his pecuniary interest 
in a bill and his intention not to vote on it. 

Yet, in the House, 30 percent of the Mem- 
bers are, or have been, engaged in business 
or banking; in the Senate, 29 percent. In 
the House, 63 percent are lawyers; in the 
Senate, 61 percent. In both House and Sen- 
ate 11 percent have agricultural interests. 

Inevitably, a large number of bills di- 
rectly affect the personal interests of many 
Members. Yet they do not hesitate to cast 
their votes on such measures. 

As Mr. KELLY remarked: “Committees and, 
indeed, Members of Congress have raised 
their eyebrows, and also their voices, at 
times, over situations involving the ethics of 
members of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. It seems to me the standard we have 
set for ourselves is not as high as the stand- 
ard we have set for others. It should be 
higher.” 

To back his convictions, Mr. PI has in- 
troduced a bill—H. R. 10631—which he calls 
the Government Ethics Act. 

Applying to both the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch, the measure would provide a 
strong code of ethics to spell out what con- 
stitutes improper conduct in government. 

It would be a good idea, we think, if the 
public were to let Congress know that it 
strongly approves of Mr. PxiLx's bill and 
would like it passed at once. 


Steel Men Find No Signs of Steel 
Demand Pickup 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in my in- 
dustrial community of Cleveland, Ohio, 
unemployment continues on the rise. 
Citizens who were unemployed in Sep- 
tember and have not yet found new em- 
ployment have exhausted all their right 
to unemployment compensation benefits. 
In Ohio 147,000 citizens are in this clas- 
Sification with little prospect of new 
employment, 

While the machine tool industry is 
making encouraging signs of reawaken- 
ing, automotive plants indicate further 
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layoffs. The steel industry promises 
little encouragement and recovery. 

The problem of unemployment is the 
paramount concern of the people of my 
community and should be the immedi- 
ate concern of every Member of Con- 
gress. As a matter of fact, it would be 
fitting to establish a joint congressional 
committee on the problem of unemploy- 
ment to give prompt and immediate con- 
sideration to this vital and perplexing 
dilemma. 

Following is an article which appeared 
in the Cleveland Press, of March 10, 1958, 
which indicates no signs of pickup in 
steel demands: 


STEEL Men FIND No Stoss or STEEL DEMAND 
PICKUP 


Steelmakers are still looking for the first 
clear indications of a business upturn, Steel 
magazine reported today. 

So far as March is concerned, improve- 
ment does not seem to be in the cards. 
Steel men believe April will see the start of 
the upturn. 

Automakers still are turning out more cars 
than they’re selling. As a result, they must 
curtall production, Ford Motor Co. will op- 
erate on reduced schedules for several weeks. 
Chevrolet, one of the strongest producers 
until now, also plans cutbacks. It already 
has cancelled about half its April steel orders. 

There has been no pickup in demand for 
plates or structurals. Nor have heating and 
plumbing industries increased their pur- 
chases of buttweld pipe. 

IN LIGHT SUPPLY 

Sheet metal inventories are the lightest 
of the stocks held in consuming plants, For 
_ several months, consumers have been fabri- 

cating substantially more tonnage than 
they've been buying. 

But consumers are buying only for spot 
needs and seldom have to wait more than 

2 tos weeks for delivery. 

Production of tinplate continues at near 
capacity levels. Galyanized sheets are in 
good demand, with large quantities being 
used for ductwork in the air conditioning of 
office buildings. 

On a national basis, the steelmaking rate 
dropped one potnt to 52.5 percent of capacity. 
Production was about 1,417,500 net tons for 
ingots and castings compared with 2,411,000 
tons a year ago. 

The metal weekly reported that odds that 
there will be a strike in the auto industry in 
June have dropped to 6-5. Three weeks ago 
they were 3-1 that the UAW would walk out. 


Communist Spies and Saboteurs: Train- 
ing for American Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS -. 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 ` 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as well 
recognized by students of the subject, 
the activities in penetration and subver- 
sion on the part of Communist conspira- 
torial apparatus are international in 
scope and obvious. What is not so well 
understood are the determined efforts 
for training its spies and saboteurs. 

In an address to the House on April 17, 
1957, I mentioned the State College of 
Political and Economic Science at 
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Prague, Czechoslovakia, where subver- 
sionary agitators are reported as being 
trained prior to their dispatch to the 
Americas. 

When judged on the basis of results, 
their training program has been most ef- 
fective in placing the United States on 
the defensive. This has been accom- 
plished to a large extent by their use of 
the Panama Canal as a psychological 
lever to evoke anti-American feeling 
with the special objective of wresting 
ownership and control of the canal from 
our Nation, matters discussed at length 
by me in an address to the House on May 
29, 1957. 


The latest evidence of the extreme 
length and thoroughness with which the 
Communist conspiracy undertakes its 
task of training its agents is indicated in 
a news story in the February 9, 1958, 
issue of the New York Times. 


Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, the text of the indicated news 
story follows: 


BIT OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN RUSSIA— 
SMALL AMERICAN TOWN THERE SCHOOLS 
SPIES, SABOTEURS 
There is a little bit of America in Russia— 

a small American-looking town where there 

is a main street, drugstores with soda 

counters and jukeboxes, where theaters show 
the latest Hollywood pictures, and where 
young people dance rock and roll. The town 
also has a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
church and a Jewish synagogue, where 

American-type clergymen preach sermons 

obtained by monitoring the religious hour 

on radio stations in the United States. 
Winnitsa— that's the name of the Amer- 

ican town in the U. S. S. R.—is located in 

the Ukraine, and was, in the czarist days, 

a big winemaking center. The little copy 

of an American town in the middle of Russia 

is where spies and saboteurs are being 
trained—in the accents, manners, clothes, 
and even conversation topics of Americans. 

This strange story was brought back from 
the U. S. S. R. by Italian students at last 
year’s Communist World Youth Festival in 

Moscow, i 


The Benson of Sound United States 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIE STAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by George Todt, appearing 
in the Valley Times, of North Hollywood, 
Calif., under date of Friday, March 7, 
1958, entitled The Benson of Sound 
United States Economy”: 

THE BENSON OF SOUND UNITED STATES 

ECONOMY 
(By George Todt) 

“Wise men learn more from fools than 
fools from the wise.”—Cato the Censor, 

If there was one thing I admired about 
former President Harry 8. Truman, it was 
his ability to stand fast in loyal support of 
his friends when they were under fire. Some 
of those friends I hardly approved of, it is 
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true, but I am quite sincere in saying that 
I consider loyalty the prime virtue among 
men—and can esteem the man who demon- 
strates that quality, even when it is some- 
times misdirected. 

Therefore it can be readily understood by 
my readers why I can admire the President 
now for standing by a loyal public servant 
who has served unflinchingly and with great 
courage in what may be, by all odds, the 
most difficult job in the Cabinet. This is 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and a truly great 
American in my book. 

Secretary Benson is a man who believes in 
the basic fundamental principles of supply 
and demand, the cornerstone of the capitalis- 
tic system which has made our Nation the 
envy of the economic world we live in today, 
Since our national wealth is the approxi- 
mate equal of that of the rest of the world 
combined, it can't be as bad a system as the 
carping Marxists would like us to believe, 
Unfortunately, however, the latter have suc- 
ceeded but too well in the last quarter of a 
century—and today the United States has 
something of a mixed economy, as most of us 
know and understand by this time, 

Under the capitalist philosophy, men pro- 
duce for consumption of goods at the market 
place according to the laws of supply and 
demand; government's role is a minor one, 
that of merely policing to the extent that 
none are victims of unlawful operations. 

But under a Marxist concept, the govern- 
ment may assume a most aggressive role in 
the economic system of a country—even to 
the extent of taxing one portion of the citi- 
venry to subsidize another and more favored 
segment, And the laws of supply and de- 
mand can go to. In the case of agriculture, 
it can mean that farmers produce for the 
subsidy guaranteed by the government in- 
stead of the needed demand at the market 
piace, Gluts on the market can, and do, re- 
sult. This is exactly what has happened 
here. 

Now everybody who appreciates the situa- 
tion knows that we should have a strong 
farmer population in a world-leading nation 
like ours; but there is considerable disagree- 
ment on the best way to make him strong. 
Do you do it by giving him something for 
nothing? By paying him for something none 
of us want? By encouraging him to develop 
that for which there is no actual need? 

Or do you help the farmer best by providing 
him with the manful opportunity to stand on 
his own 2 feet without economic crutches— 
call them price supports, subsidies, parity, or 
what you will—so that he can remain free 
and independent of socialistic bureaucracy 
and a paternalistic government? Which 
method provides him with the most solid 
foundation for his future? The greatest 
amount of self-respect? 

It is the conflict between the various shades 
of thinking produced in our combination 
capitalist-socialist economy today which is 
providing Secretary Benson with his troubles, 
Those who think that the American tax- 
payer should shell out subsidies to the 
farmers—in effect creating a favored class 
in our country—are dead set against Benson, 
He is trying to cut down on the something- 
for-nothing philosophy of the Marxist-in- 
clined thinkers. Naturally, this makes him 
persona non grata with them. Not to men- 
tion those whose hot little hands are in the 
process of receiving paternalistic handouts 
(from a grateful Government which hopes 
the farmers will not show their displeasure 
later at the polling places). 

But among the farmers themselves—sub- 
sidies or no subsidies involved for them 
there are a vast number who realize that 
the only way for the farmer to be really 
strong and independent is to stand unaided 
and upright without the crutches of socialis- 
tic subsidies. Naturally, they—and Secretary 
Benson—realize this is something which can’t 
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happen overnight. But they know that the 
trend must be reversed and we must make 
some realistic progress back in the direction 
we came from. 4 

And why not? What has this present 
deplorable current of unrealistic and socialis- 
tic thinking in our modern economy pro- 
duced for our Nation except gluts in Gov- 
ernment storehouses which are rotting away, 
a national debt six times what it was at the 
start of World War II, and a threatened 
breakdown of our entire system unless we 
learn to find some needed way to balance our 
books? 

I suggest that we look back to the elder 
principles of enlightened American-type cap- 
italisnr which made us the richest and most 
envied country in history when we decide to 
actually get back on the track again. Is this 
too much to ask? Should we scorn a proven 
blueprint of success? Are we a wise people? 

Personally, I think we should discard the 
mediocre and impractical ideas of impractical 
Marxist thinkers as rapidly as possible and 
return to the economic laws of supply and 
demand within a reasonable length of time. 
Doesn’t Secretary Benson deserve commen- 
dation, not condemnation? 


Middle Snake Investigations 
5 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, knowing 
of the widespread congressional interest 
in the proper development of the Snake 
River, I though my colleagues would be 
interested in examining a recent report 
adopted by the water resources board of 
the State of Oregon. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I ask that the following re- 
port entitled “Determinations Imple- 
mentation, Middle Snake Investigation” 
be printed: : 

DETERMINATIONS IMPLEMENTATION, MIDDLE 
SNAKE INVESTIGATION 

In its determinations adopted January 27, 
1958, the board did not approve any specific 
project; nor did the board approve any 


specific combinations of projects. The board 


has made no other statement of policy than 
declared in these determinations. No com- 
prehensive study of the Middle Snake has 
been undertaken until the State resources 
board initiated its study. Even this investi- 
gation is seriously limited with consideration 
of only physical capabilities of seven com- 
binations without reference to economic data 
and comparative economic feasibility. Ade- 
quate economic data is not avallable to the 
State water resources board. It Is impera- 
tive that decisions in the middle sections of 
the Snake River be based upon adequate 
investigations. These investigations have 
not been completed. 

As a means of implementing its determina- 
tions, the board has approved the following 
action: 

1, Urge Congress, or apporpriate commit- 
tees, to adopt a resolution instructing the 
Corps of Engineers to make a comprehensive 
investigation of the Middle Snake from 
Lewiston, Idaho, to Weiser, Idaho, without 
regard to existing Federal Power Commisison 
licenses and assuming successful fish 
passage. 

2. Urge 2 to approve the request of 
the Bureau of Reclamation for a study of 
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the High Pleasant Valley site provided this 
appropriation does not constitute a com- 
mitment to authoriaztion and/or construc- 
tion. This appropriation should be accom- 
panied by appropriate instructions from the 
appropriation does not constitute a com- 
gress; to include High-High Pleasant Val- 
ley, High Pleasant Valley, Intermediate Hells 
Canyon, and High Hells Canyon including 
the costs of abandoning the Idaho Power Co. 
projects rather than making a single project 
study of the High Pleasant Valley site alone. 

3. Urge Congress to take appropriate ac- 
tion to suspend the Federal Power Commis- 
sion licenses of the Idaho Power Co. for Little 
Helis Canyon and Oxbow Dams until the ad- 
journment of the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress to allow sufficlent time to permit 
the Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of 
Engineers to complete their studies and to 
allow Congress an opportunity to act on the 
basis of these studies. 

4. Urge that Congress appropriate $12 mil- 
lion to expedite the construction of John 
Day Dam; $20 million for Ice Harbor Dam, 
and adequate funds to expedite the planning 
and construction of Lower Monumental, Lit- 
tle Goose, and Lower Granite Dams on the 
Lower Snake. 

5, Urge that Congress establish a mora- 
torium on any dams -adversely affecting the 
fisheries resources of the Salmon and Imnaha 
Rivers until 1965 to allow time for solution 
of the fish passage problem. 

6. Authorize the legislative committee to 
arrange, in consultation with the staff, for 
representation at appropriate hearings and 
presentations before appropriate agencies 
to Implement these recommendations. 

ma 


The Constitution—A Blueprint for the 
Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech entitled “The Constitu- 
tion—A Blueprint for the Individual,” 
given by James R. Tallon, Jr., of Bing- 
hamton, N. V., 16-year-old winner of the 
section-level American Legion oratorical 
contest. This speech won him the 
Broome County, N. Y., championship on 
January 5, 1958; 

THE CONSTITUTION—A BLUEPRINT FOR THE 

INDIVIDUAL 
(By James R. Tallon, Jr.) 

A man fired a shot; around the world it 
was heard. Through Lexington, Concord, 
Saratoga, Valley Forge, Yorktown, our fore- 
fathers fought. Each man, individually, car- 
ried a gun, suffered from the elements, 
fought; perhaps died. Beyond all of these in- 
dividual efforts, however, was their ability 
to work together. Often they were out- 
numbered, ill-equipped, and unpaid, but 
each man made sacrifices in order to pass 
on to us the freedoms he had been denied. 
Our freedom, then, was won by individuals 
working together. 

After the last shot had been fired, each 
soldier, anxious to return to his loved ones, 
went his separate way. Back these soldiers 
went to Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
to the States from which they had come. 
They were satisfied that their job had been 
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well done. Sectional loyalties arose. “Power 
should be with the separate States, with local 
authorities," some said. Although these 
people agreed that a loose overall union was 
necessary, these early Americans wanted the 
National Government only as a spokesman 
for the 13 separate States. The individuals 
who had fought together on the battlefields 
in a united effort now said that regional 
authority should be superior to the national 
union. The Articles of Confederation pro- 
vided this form of government, and although 
the articles were in many ways inefficient, the 
people were satisfied. 

However there were those men: Wash- 
ington, Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, among 
many, who had the foresight to imagine the 
day when our Nation would face unity or 
destruction. That day was to come. 
Our prestige among the nations of the world 
was nonexistent. Few people thought that 
the young seed of democraty would grow into 
today’s transcontinental giant. 

Thus on a day in May 1787 the appointed 
delegates met in convention at Philadelphia 
for the sole purpose of altering the existing 
Government. The wise men there realized 
almost immediately that the Nation needed 
a stronger framework—a supreme set of laws. 
Now, with a new government their goal, the 
delegates set to work on the document which 
would one day be called by William Glad- 
stone, “the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at one time by the brains and purpose of 
man.“ We should remember that these del- 
egates were individuals representing the sep- 
arate demands of their supporters. Many 
times they were compelled to risk their re- 
gional support to compromise on issues for 
the best interests of the Union. Continually 
there lingered in the minds of these men the 
philosophy that rights and privileges must 
not lie in the hands of the leaders but rather 
in the hands of the individual people, that no 
one person or group of persons should have 
the power to regulate the life of any other 
American, Also, they understood that they 
could not afford to design a Constitution for 
5, 10, 50, or even 100 years, but rather for as 
long as our Nation should exist. 

Through the torrid summer these men 
struggled, debated, and agreed on the fea- 
tures of the new government. Nature was 
not kind. It would have been the easy way 
out of that hot convention room for a dele- 
gate to cast his vote for a principle in which 
he did not believe, but these men were creat- 
ing a masterpiece, Hard, painstaking work 
was necessary. Slowly, behind locked doors, 
emerged a blueprint, a plan for the world’s 
greatest Nation, The key to success in form- 
ing this plan was the ability of each man to 
bargain and regulate his demands in accord- 
ance with fheir common purpose. Each ar- 
ticle, each point, each design in the blue- 
print was the result of compromises, Unity, 
beyond the personal desires of the delegates, 
permitted this document to be written. 

When the Constitution was submitted to 
the people, just as when a blueprint for N 
house is shown in the future owners, they 
offered criticisms. They asked, “Where are 
we guaranteed freedom of speech, of the 
press, of worship, of fair trial, and the others 
for which we fought and died?” 

The blueprint had its faults; the rights 
had not been included. Could it be that our 
Constitution was doomed to failure from the 
start because its writers had neglected to 
include this vital feature. 

Here, however, was the point that distin- 
guished our Constitution from the codes of 
other governments. It could be altered. 
The Constitution had incorporated within it- 
self a certain flexibility as the situation de-- 
manded. The plans for our dream house 
were changed. A Bill of Rights was added 
as have been the 12 other amendments since 
that time. This ability to remain modern 
has been a prime feature of our Constitu- 
tion. Remember, the Constitution of George 
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Washington's time is basically the same as 
that which has existed through the terms of 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

The blueprint had been drawn up; individ- 
ual workers set to the task of building the 
house. Alexander Hamilton gave us a treas- 
ury system; John Marshall strengthened the 
court; Andrew Jackson brought democracy 
to the people. Along with others, these men 
made mistakes, Our blueprint wasn't per- 
fect but great individuals gave it life. 

The law of the land had met and over- 
come its first obstacle. The people had ac- 
cepted it, The seed of democracy was sown: 
the blueprint was drawn. The roots dug 
into the earth: work on the superstructure 
began. The walls, floors, and roof of our 
great house sprung up fast, The blueprint 
had indeed been a good one. 

Soon, however, a problem began to arise, 
a termite in the walls of the house of democ- 
racy, The problem grew; hatred destroyed 
unit. The immediate problem was. whether 
every man had the right to be free or 
whether slavery should continue to spread, 
but moreover, the question was, as Abraham 
Lincoln said, “whether that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure.” The walls of the house were 
slowly rotting; trouble was in the air. 

The storm clouds, which had been gather- 
ing for many years, suddenly were unleashed. 
A bolt of lightning struck the house. The 
decayed walis could no longer hold the 
Union together; the superstructure came 
crashing down. The house was split through 
the middle. As Abraham Lincoln said, a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

Only the skeleton of a union remained, 
but within that skeleton was the Constitu- 
tion, the blueprint, the plans. We could 
rebuild. We could and we did. 

Our Nation today is the result of what men 
can reconstruct from a torn union. What 
is the secret, the feature of this document 
that makes it so solid a foundation? The 
secret is obvious. It is that this document, 
this supreme law of our land recognizes the 
individual. Each man, woman, and child, 
whether from North, East, South, or West, 
enjoys the right to his or her personal 
beliefs. 

One might say individuals, well enough, 
but our Nation is a Union, each part inter- 
dependent upon the others. True, but 
where is a union without those who make it 
up? Where would this great land be today 
if it were not for the individuals in our 
history? 

The Constitution of the United States of- 
fers rights to the people; we must take them. 
It does not say that we should worship; it 
says if we want to worship, we may/ The 


press does not have to print its editorials: 


democratically, It has the right to follow 
any policy it wishes. The Constitution pro- 
vides that if the press wants freedom, it has 
it, A person is not subject to jury trial if 
he does not want it. However, the right to 
it is guaranteed him. This is the philosophy 
of our Constitution; the rights are there; 
we must take them. 

The blueprint of democracy has been made 
successful by individuals using it as a plan. 
Individuals fought to obtain our freedom, 
to write our Constitution, and to preserve 
our democracy. Each individual, each one 
of us, is the key to our Constitution's suc- 
cess as it faces newly opened frontiers. The 
Constitution is a wonderful plan, but it is 
only a plan. Individual men must carry out 
its principles, 

Harry Emerson Fosdick said, “Democracy 
is based on the conviction that there are 
extraordinary possibilities in ordinary peo- 
ple.“ Will our lifetime produce those ordi- 
nary people with the extraordinary possi- 
bilities? We will decide the fate of our 
Nation. A wonderful plan—a blueprint for 
the ordinary person—our Constitution, 
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James Gordon Steese: Distinguished Son 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Pennsyl- 
vania has produced many leaders of re- 
nown. One such person whom I came to 
know, through my legislative work in the 
Congress on the Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad, was Gen, James Gordon 
Steese, of Mount Holly Springs, Pa., who 
died on January 11, 1958, at Bangui, 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Eloquently eulogized in an address to 
the House on January 23, 1958, by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, the Honorable CLARK W. 
THOMPSON, General Steese was an emi- 
nent alumnus of Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Representative Thoursox's address 
illustrates effectively the great value of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, not merely 
as the journal of Federal legislative pro- 
ceedings, but an especially valuable re- 
pository and a splendid source for con- 
cise and reliable biographical data on 
outstanding Americans. 

A further tribute in memory of Gen- 
eral Steese was published in the Febru- 
ary 1958 issue of the Dickinson Alum- 
nus, the alumni quarterly of Dickinson 
College and Dickinson School of Law, of 
which latter institution I am proud to be 
a graduate, 

Under leave to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp, I include the 
indicated Dickinson alumnal tribute: 
DEATH OVERTAKES GENERAL STEESE IN AFRICA 

Brig, Gen. James Gordon Steese, 1902, 
soldier, engineer, business executive, and ex- 
plorer, whose remarkable career was filled 
with the excitement of travel and service to 
his country, died January 11 in Bangui, 
French Equatorial Africa, while on his eighth 
visit to that continent. 

Foreign dispatches related that physicians 
attributed his death to a heart attack, which 
may have resulted from an auto crash in 
which he was injured 2 days before he died. 
His death was noted on the floor of Congress 
by Representative THOMPSON of Texas, whose 
3,000-word eulogy was entered in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 23. 

“The Nation has lost,“ the Recorp noted, 
not only one of the greatest experts on 
Panama Canal problems, but an outstanding 
explorer, scholar and statesman." General 
Steese was also a leading authority on Alaska. 
His opinion and advice on both subjects 
were often sought by congressional commit- 
tees, governmental departments, and mili- 
tary chiefs. 

General Steese, a trustee of the college for 
39 years, visited the campus as often as his 
countless trips abroad permitted. He was a 
brother of Capt. George M. Steese, 1913, who 
died last November, and Col. Charles M. 
Steese, 1907, now residing in Harrison, Ark. 
Sophia M. Steese, Washington, D. C., is a 
sister. 

His career was marked by the high scholar- 
ship that enabled him to graduate from 
Dickinson with Phi Beta Kappa honors and, 
in 1907, from the United States Military 
Academy with first honors. He also studied 
at the University of Southern California and 
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the United States Engineering School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

His first significant assignment after grad- 
uating from West Point, to which he later 
returned to teach engineering, was to the 
Panama Canal as assistant engineer, and 
there he developed at the very beginning of 
his career the deep interest in canal-engi- 
neering problems of construction, improve- 
ment, and defense that was to make him an 
authority on the subject. 

With America’s entry into World War I, he 
was made Assistant Chief of Army Engineers, 
and in 1918 he became executive officer of 
the commissioned personnel branch of the 
General Staff. The years between 1920 and 
1927 were spent in Alaska, where, as presi- 
dent of the Alaska Road Commission, chair- 
man of the Alaska Railroad, director of 
public works, and in other capacities, he 
constructed military highways and railroads 
and improved rivers and harbors. When 
President Harding went to Alaska in 1923, it 
was General Steese who arranged and con- 
ducted the tour. 

Congress recognized his important services 
in the development of the Territory by rais- 
ing his salary by special act, and the War De- 
partment officially named the military road 
from Fairbanks to the Yukon River at Circle, 
the Steese Highway. 

Retiring from active service in the Army 
in 1927 as the result of an injury, he was 
promptly engaged by the oil industry as an 
executive, first as general manager of the 
Gulf Oil Corp., later as chairman of the 
board and president of the Guajillo Corp., 
and finally in 1936 as president of the Slate 
Creek Placers, Inc. 

On many occasions following his Army. re- 
tirement he was sent by the United States 
as delegate to international conferences on 
navigation, geography, surveys, and related 
matters. These assignments and his love of 
travel took him to Egypt. Belgium, Italy, 
France, Spain, Poland, Russia, the Nether- 
lands, England, Africa, and to South America, 
He became Dickinson's most traveled 
alumnus, if not the most traveled American 
of this generation. It was said he visited 
all the oceans and continents except the 
Antarctic. 

World War II put him back on the Army's 
active list, and he was sent to the Panama 
Canal as assistant to the Governor of the zone 
and to the president of the Panama Railway 
Company. His particular concern was with 
the defense of the canal and its maximum 
use in the war effort. 

General Steese left the canal in 1947 and 
retired from the Army a second time, but his 
interest in travel never flagged. He made a 
number of trips to Africa and one of his last 
special assignments was as United States 
delegate to the 19th International Naviga- 
tion Congress in London in 1957, 

His many United States decorations in- 
cluded the Distinguished Service Medal. 
France, Russia, and many other countries 
decorated him. He belonged to numerous 
military and scientific societies in this coun- 
try and abroad. A Mason, he was also a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, Phi Kappa 
Sigma and a life member of the general 
alumni association. General Steese never 
married. He regarded Mount Holly Springs, 
Pa., where he was born in 1882, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., as his homes. 


The Late Honorable John J. Dempsey 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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join with my colleagues and the friends 


of Gov. Jack Dempsey in evidencing the 
personal and deep feeling of sorrow that 
his passing brought to me. 

Jack DEMPSEY was a friend to all of 
mankind. I was privileged to serve with 
him on the Public Works Committee of 
the House and had opportunity to ob- 
serve him under many and varying con- 
ditions. Truly. no one that I have ever 
known radiated more graciousness and 
courtesy. He was tireless in his efforts 
to ‘serve well his constituency and his 
country. A stalwart advocate for any 
cause, he was the personification of fair- 
ness in his consideration of the view- 
point of others, His standards and 
norms of conduct were models of per- 
fection and dignity—they squared with 
a proper evaluation of the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and obligations of the 
membership in this great body. 

While the State of New Mexico lays 
full claim to him by adoption, the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky does not and 
never did let such claim go unchal- 
lenged. Exercising the wisdom and 
foresight which was one of his outstand- 
ing Itfetime’s characteristics, Jack 
Dempsey, prior to getting into the then 
little-known New Mexico, shored up his 
fortunes by joining in marriage with one 
of’ Kentucky's great ladies—Gladys 
Everett. ‘The soundness of his judgment 
in this instance has been proven many, 
many times by the record and by ac- 
clamations of JACK DEMPSEY. 

Jack Dempsey never lost his love for 
Kentucky. Neither did his love falter 
for his colleagues and his friends. 

It was my privilege to know Jack and 
Gladys Dempsey personally and well. I 
was privileged to visit them in their 
home. His deportment in the Congress 
was his deportment in his home. He 
was always a gentleman. 

In New Mexico’s annals be etched a 
record that will forever be the goal of 
achievement for those who follow. 
Those who knew him loved him. All will 
miss him because he was a friend to all. 

To his wife and family I extend my 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy. 


The Late Honorable John J. Dempsey 
SPEECH 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall miss, as do all Members of the 
House, our good friend and colleague, 
Joun J, DEMPSEY. 

I have been associated in the Congress 
with Jack DEMPSEY, as we knew him 
here, for only 3 years, but I had long 
been aware of his excellent record of 
public service. 

During the period I had the pleasure 
of serving with Jack Dempsry, I worked 
with him on numerous water projects so 
vital to his State of New Mexico and my 
State of Texas. We tried to settle these 
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matters without going to the courthouse, 
and I always found JOHN J. DEMPSEY 
honorable and fair. 

Jack Dempsey had many friends in my 
congressional district, which adjoins 
New Mexico. I shall miss him deeply, 
but his work in this body shall long be 
remembered. I extend personal sym- 
pathy to his bereaved family and hope it 
will be of some consolation to them to 
know that JOHN J. Dempsey will always 
be recalled with fondness by his col- 
leagues in the United States House of 
Representatives. 


UMWA Asks Protection for United States 
Workers or an End to Reciprocal Trade 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my remarks, I ask that the United 
Mine Workers of America resolution on 
reciprocal trade, adopted today by the 
3l-member international executive 
board in session in Washington, be in- 
serted in the Recorp. It was introduced 
by International Vice President Thomas 
Kennedy, of Hazleton, Pa., and was ap- 
proved unanimously. It follows: 

Whereas the United Mine Workers of 
America for a number of years have been 
opposed to the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements, and legislation which make such 
agreements possible; and 

Whereas reciprocal trade under the present 
system and policies of the Government of 
the United States are but a one-way street, 
and reciprocity under these agreements, in 
our judgment, is disastrous to the economy 
of the United States—as an example, the 
reciprocal trade agreement with Venezuela, 
which operated under a dictatorship for a 
number of years, permitted the dumping of 
residual oll on the east coast in violation 
of the public policies of the United States— 
and the only people who benefited from this 
dumping of residual oil, which displaced ap- 
proximately 40 million tons of coal, were the 
oil companies operating in Venezuela and the 
Venezuelan dictatorship which has recently 
been put out of business; and ‘ 

Whereas in France at the moment, approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of anthracite coal from 
Pennsylvania have not been permitted by the 
French Government to be moved to distribu- 
tion points because France is getting her 
anthracite from Russia; and, further, our 
Government is lending money to Poland 
which will enable Poland to build up her coal 
exports and take away American coal markets 
in Europe. In view of these very good 
reasons: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the international executive 
board now in session in Washington, D. C. 
That we urge upon the Members of the House 
and Senate to refuse to accede to an exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade, unless a: quota is 
fixed on the dumping of oil on our eastern 
coast; and the coal industry, and other indus- 
tries, are otherwise protected from being 
penalized and put out of business by unfair 
competition and the virtual dumping of 
commodities in the United States, which is 
ruinous to our economic well-being and cer- 
tainly is not indicative of reciprocal trade. 


March 14 
Extension of the Reciprocal-Trade-Agree- 


ments Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a radio editorial 
given March 5, 1958, on the extension 
of the reciprocal-trade-agreements pro- 
gram by the East Liverpool Broadcasting 
Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio: 

EXTENSION OF THE RECIPROCAL-TRADE-AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress asking for extension of the recipro- 
cal trade-agreements program, said the en- 
actment of this legislation is essential to 
our national economic interest, to our 
security, and to our foreign relations. He 
said that export and Import trade provided 
jobs and income for a significant number of 
our workers, and we would either have to 
lower trade barriers or other countries would 
raise barriers against our own commerce, 
which would weaken our economy and 
jeopardize American jobs. He said, further- 
more, that the Soviet Union is engaged in 
an intensive program of world trade and aid 
in an effort to swing free countries into the 
orbit of Communist influence, and the free 
countries will fail in their endeavor to pre- 
serve free enterprise if they do not reduce the 
barriers which they themselves impose on 
their trade with each other. 

If enacted, the present reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program would be extended an- 
other 5 years—to June 30, 1963—and the 
President would be authorized to further 
reduce tariffs. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks has 
urged Congress to extend the reciprocal 
trade program to protect the jobs of more 
than 4% million American workers whose 
livelihood is provided by world trade. He 
does not say how many million American 
workers may lese their jobs through exten- 
sion of the reciprocal-trade-agreement pro- 
gram. 

For some industries, export outlets have 
grown at an even faster pace than domestic 
markets—naturally these industries favor 
lower trade barriers. Coal, iron, and steel 
scrap, steel products, and cotton piece goods 
are prominent among the industrial ma- 
terials for which exports during 1957 in- 
creased while domestic demand eased off. 
Exports of numerous chemical products have 
grown at an even faster rate than domestic 
sales. The export of 7½ million bales of 
cotton in the 1956-57 season set a record 
while domestic consumption was falling off. 
The number of railway locomotives and com- 
mercial airplanes exported in 1957 was almost 
half as many as were sold here at home, and 
the number of railway passenger cars ex- 
ported was double the number delivered to 
domestic customers. The export of food 
products is tremendous largely because of 
Government financing and aid to foreign 
countries. The automobile industry has long 
been one of our major exporters, and while 
our import of foreign passenger cars has been 
rising, exports of autos, parts, and accessories 
have risen by an even larger amount. Over 
a quarter of all construction and mining 
equipment produced in the United States is 
exported. 

But while the President and many export 
businesses campaign to get Congress and the 
public behind the reciprocal trade bill, many 
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other industries and their employees feel the 
Tenewal or liberalization of reciprocal trade 
agreements is going to seriously affect their 
Production and just about put them out of 
business. The pottery industry is in this 
category. Other industries vitally affected 
are domestic oll producers, metal miners, tex- 
tile manufacturers, toymakers, watchmakers, 
Stainless steel flatware manufacturers, tuna- 
fish canners, plywood manufacturers, and 
makers of specialty steel products such as 
wire and nails. As trade barriers are low- 
ered, the number of industries on the criti- 
Cal list will continue to grow until few com- 
munities are spared the prospect of declin- 
ing business and unemployment while 
foreign-made products take over the Ameri- 
can market. 

The most important ingredients of a strong 
American economy are free enterprise and 
full employment. These are not compatible 
with free trade and never will be until the 
Standard of wages and the standard of living 
in the rest of the world catches up to the 
United States of America, which it may never 
do. Meanwhile, we believe it is time to do 


Something to protect and preserve the good 


American industries, some large and some 
Small, which have provided jobs and income 
for so many of our people down through the 
years. We do not believe the President and 
Congress should ever let the problems of the 
rest of the world make them lose sight of 
their basic duty and responsibility to the 
People and the industries of our own country. 

The import of dinnerware from Japan and 
Europe has already seriously hurt the local 
Pottery industry and thousands of pottery 
Workers are employed only part time. If the 
_ Teciprocal trade program is continued, pot- 
tery workers face total unemployment and 

area may lose its key industry. 

We strongly oppose the extension of the 
Teciprocal trade agreements program and ask 
Cur Senators and Congressmen to vote 
Fc pl renewal when the bill comes up for 

vote. 


A Tax-Reduction Program for a Growing 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday evening it was 
My privilege to address a large gath- 
ering of fine American citizens meeting 
in the district of our distinguished col- 
league, Dr. WII E. Neat, in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. On the occasion of that 
address I announced my intention to in- 
troduce legislation this week that would 
Provide a program of balanced tax re- 
duction designed to promote the eco- 
pe growth and expansion of our Na- 


I have today introduced such legisla- 
tion. The tax saving to the American 
People that would be accomplished under 
the bill amounts to $6.4 billion. This 
tax saving is soundly and equitably dis- 
tributed among individual and corpor- 
ate taxpayers and American consumers. 
The legislation which I have titled the 

Tax Reduction Incentives Act of 1958,” 
Would reduce across the board individual 
income taxes by 10 percent effective Jan- 
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uary 1, 1958+ reduce the corporate nor- 
mal tax from 30 percent to 28 percent 
effective January 1, 1958, so that the 
combined corporate normal tax and sur- 
tax would be 50 percent; reduce to 5 
percent the manufacturers excise taxes 
applicable to automobiles and parts, 
radio and television sets and components, 
self-contained air-conditioning units, 
phonographs and records, effective 
March 1, 1958; repeal the Federal excise 
tax on transportation of property; and 
reduce to 5 percent the excises appli- 
cable to transportation of persons and 
applicable to communications. Such a 
program of balanced tax reduction as I 
have proposed will in short run provide 
an appropriate stimulus to the economy 
but even more important are the long- 
run growth influences present in this 
legislation. I am convinced that this 
legislation represents a meritorious in- 
ducement to orderly industrial expan- 
sion and enhanced consumer expendi- 
ture that would result in more jobs that 
are better jobs for our American citi- 
zens. 

Last year because of my concern over 
decline in the rate of increase in capital 
goods investment I introduced a more 
modest tax reduction program, H. R. 
6859, that was soundly conceived to 
Strengthen the overall health of our Na- 
tion’s economy. At the time of intro- 
ducing that legislation I pointed out that 
its enactment then rather than result- 
ing in Government deficit financing 
would have avoided such deficit financ- 
ing because of the noninflationary eco- 
nomie stimulant it would provide. I 
predicted that favorable consideration of 
that legislation would provide the in- 
creased revenues necessary for the con- 
duct of our governmental affairs and 
provide for our national security at lower 
tax rates while at the same time 
strengthening the private economy in the 
areas of capital goods investment and 
consumer spending. 

My purpose in introducing this legis- 
lation today to provide a greater tax 
Saving for the American people than 
would have been accomplished under my 
earlier bill is not politically inspired 
“depression tax reduction.” I am not a 
person of so little faith in the vitality 
of our free enterprise system to believe 
that either gimmicks or hastily consid- 
ered so-called penaceas should be the 
order of the day. Instead, I advocate 
the enactment of legislation such as I 
have today introduced as a first step to 
remove from our tax structure those 
present-day deterrents to normal eco- 
nomic growth and steady industrial ex- 
pansion and modernization which deny 
2 our citizens deserved jobs—better 

obs. 

A brief description of my tax reduction 
proposal is as follows: 

First. Reduce the individual income 
tax by 10 percent across the board, effec- 
tive January 1, 1958, with the further 
change that the top individual surtax 
rate would be 70.2 percent. This tax re- 
duction would be refiected in wage with- 
holding with respect to wages paid after 
March 31, 1958. Such individual tax 
reduction would provide across-the- 
board tax savings to all our individual 
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taxpayers to the extent of an estimated 
$3.7 billion. 

Second. With respect to corporate in- 
come-tax rates for the taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1957, and 
before July 1, 1959, the normal tax would 
be reduced from its present level of 30 
percent to a proposed level of 28 percent. 
In addition to the corporate rate deduc- 
tion my bill also includes the proposals 
made by the President to benefit small 
business as follows: First, authorization 
for individuals to deduct losses sustained 
on new original investment in the stock 
of a small-business corporation without 
being subject to the existing general 
limitation on net capital losses of $1,000; 
second, extension of the accelerated de- 
preciation formulas made available un- 
der the 1954 Code for new property so 
that such accelerated tax write-offs 
would be available with respect to used 
property; third, allowance of small cor- 
porations to be taxed as partnerships so 
that there be no tax at the corporate 
level; and, fourth, allowance for estate 
taxes to be paid in 10 annual install- 
ments. The implementation of these 
corporate tax reduction and tax revision 
proposals will mean a total tax saving 
to business of approximately $1 billion 
that can be used for business expansion 
and development, 

Third. With respect to both individual 
and corporate income taxes the alter- 
native capital gains tax be reduced from 
its present level of 25 percent to a pro- 
posed level of 1242 percent, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. By increasing the avail- 
ability of investment capital for plant 
expansion this reduction in the alterna- 
tive capital gains tax is an important 
step in providing jobs—more jobs, better 


jobs. People informed in making reve- 


nue estimates have advised me that the 
reduction in the capital gains tax would 
not result in any revenue loss because of 
the expanded volume of capital transac- | 
tions that would accompany the rate! 
change. 

Fourth. Repeal the Federal excise tax 
applicable to transportation of property 
and reduce from 10 percent to 5 percent 
the excise tax rate on transportation of 
persons. This proposal will particularly 
benefit small business and the American 
consumer. This rate reduction would go 
into effect on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 10 
days after the date of enactment. 

Fifth. The Federal excise taxes ap- 
plicable to communications would be re- 
duced across the board to 5 percent in- 
stead of the present 10 percent and 8 per- 
cent rates applicable to such services. 
The effective date of this proposal would 
be the same as that provided for the 
transportation taxes, 

Sixth. Effective March 1, 1958, the 10- 
percent manufacturers excise tax would 
be reduced to 5 percent on automobiles; 
radio, phonograph, and television sets 
and components therefor; phonograph 
records; and self-contained air-condi- 
tioning units. In addition a 5-percent 
rate would also be established with re- 
spect to automotive parts and accesso- 
ries. This balanced and equitable ad- 
justment in our excise-tax structure 
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would provide a tax saving of $1.7 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, this tax-reduction pro- 
gram that I have proposed in the legis- 
lation introduced today would provide a 
vitally needed reform in our tax-rate 
structure and would strengthen the dy- 
namic character of our private-enter- 
prise system. It would so augment the 
level of economic activity that I predict 
the Federal revenues essentially needed 
to meet Government obligations would, 
in the long run, be more adequately pro- 
vided for. I am convinced that Ameri- 
ca’s most promising enterprise for job 
opportunities is private enterprise rather 
than Government enterprise. The Tax 
Reduction Incentives Act of 1958 is a 
proposed first step toward the fulfill- 
ment and realization of that opportu- 
nity. 


Resolution Relative To Increasing Annui- 
ties of Civil-Service Retirees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit a 
resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
Manhattan Chapter, No. 23, National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees, 
held on March 12, 1958, relative to H. R. 
607 and S. 72, to increase the annuities of 
civil-service retirees: 

On Wednesday, March 12, 1958, several 
hundred Federal civil-service retirees at- 
tended a meeting of Manhattan chapter, 
No. 23, National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, at the day center, 312 East 109th 
Street, New York, N. V., to participate in the 
discussions pertaining to the proposed an- 
nuity increases for Federal annuitants. After 
the subject had been carefully reviewed by 
the several speakers, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

1, There is now pending in Congress two 
bills, S. 72 and H. R. 607, for this purpose, 
Both bills have been favorably reported by 
the respective committees in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and are now 
on the calendars for further consideration. 

2. The passage of this legislation would 
entail no large financial burden upon the in- 
creased economy of this Nation and would 
render much desired relief to those retirees 
who are in dire need of assistance. The 
plight of many of these retirees today is very 
serious as they have been caught in the 
spiraling turn of commodity prices which 
have caused their living standard to fall 
far below the average to which they had 
been accustomed. 

3. Inasmuch as the civil-service retirees 
have been the innocent victims of inflation 
since 1939, which is still with us, the enact- 
ment of this legislation would give some 
economic relief in alleviating their hard- 
pressed condition. 

4. The two bills favorably reported by the 
respective Senate and House committees, 
namely, S. 72 and H. R. 607 will provide 
some assistance although inadequate to 
those now on the retirement Federal civil 
service rolls. 

5. It is further urged that a favorable rule 
be obtained from the House Rules Commit- 
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tee, so that H. R. 607 may be amended on 
the floor of the House to eliminate certain 
objectional provisions in the bill, 

6. The flat 10-percent increase provided in 
H. R. 607 is entirely unsatisfactory and the 
limitations in the bill are discriminatory 
and entirely unwarranted. The $1,200 work 
provision is particularly objectionable to re- 
tirees because it strikes the hardest the re- 
tirees who, through economic necessity have. 
been forced to seek employment. The ob- 
noxious ceiling of $4,104 in the bill deprives 
about 5 percent of annuitants of any in- 
crease and reduces the amount of increase 
to others, This small segment of retirees 
served their Government for more years than 
others or in more responsible positions or 
both, and contributed more to the civil 
service retirement fund: Therefore be it 

7. Resolved by the members of Manhattan 
Chapter, No. 23, National Association oj Re- 
tired Civil Employees, That we earnestly 
solicit the cooperation of the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to 
actively support H. R. 607 and S. 72, pro- 
vided H. R. 607 is amended to eliminate the 
ceiling therein and the limitation relative to 
earnings of annuitants, and requests Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate to support these bills and to press for 
early enactment of these measures into law; 

8. Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the 2 New York State Senators 
and the 43 New York State Congressmen. 

Adopted-unanimously at New York, N. Y. 
this 12th day of March 1958. 

JOHN P. GAYNOR, 


Secretary, 


Four Out of Ten Leave College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill H. R. 821, which 
would provide for loans to needy, quali- 
fied students, I am pleased to commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following letter which came to me un- 
solicited, together with the article writ- 
ten by Loren Pope and which appeared 
in the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of February 9, 1958: 

Newark, N. V., February 10, 1958. 

DEAR Mr. Mutter: This will acknowledge 
with much appreciation the copy of the 
testimony which you intend to present to 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
on February 17. 

I think it is very forceful, factual, and 
definitely indicates that you have given 
much effort and examination to the prob- 
lem. In my opinion it is the most realistic 
and practical approach to the problem of 
sincere people obtaining the wherewithal 
that I have yet seen presented. If this does 
not move the responsible people to some real 
action, at least you can certainly feel that 
you have done your best. The trouble is 
that up till now we have been given a lot 
of idealistic but unrealistic and impractical 
measures to, you might say, alleviate these 
conditions, but never anything that really 
has served as a practical solution. Pan 
and half measures will not serve the coun 
now and that is what we have been presented 
with as far as promoting education, 
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Enclosed please find an article which I am 
forwarding to you. It was taken from -the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1958 I thought undoubtedly it 
would be of interest to you because of the 
apparently factual statistics it contains, In- 
cidentally, in the vein of this article, how 
many times in college I have seen the very 
fellows who had capital back of them get- 
ting the scholarship aid, At the same time 
the student who has been in college and has 
proven his ability has to withdraw because of 
lack of funds. If this is practical, efficient, 
or good for the country, why I guess I don't 
think very clearly. 

Before I close I would like to remark that 
in your first letter to me you stated you 
could appreciate the problem of trying to 
complete an education with scarce funds be- 
cause you were in the same position yourself 
once; therefore, I think it is highly com- 
mendable of you to remember and to try to 
further the cause of people who find them- 
selves in a similar position. I certainly hope 
you obtain some constructive results and 
assure you that you have my most ardent 
backing. 

Yours very truly, 2 
ROBERTE. HARVEY, 
Four Our or TEN Leave COLLEGE—LAack OF 
MONEY MAJOR REASON FOR DROPOUTS 
(By Loren Pope) 

WASHINGTON, February 8—Only 6 out of 
10 United States college freshmen will still 
be in school on cap and gown day. 

Many of them will not be satisfied with 
what college has given them, 

Lack of money is a major cause of drop- 
outs, but colleges give scholarships to many 
who are neither able nor needy. 

Boys go for job reasons, girls for academic, 
home and marriage reasons. 

These are some of the findings of the first 
comprehensive study of why American youth 
goes to college. 

It found that 60 percent of freshmen ulti- 
mately may graduate, but only about 40 per- 
cent of them from the college first entered 
Ten percent transfer, mostly because 
they're dissatisfied. 

The 40 percent who quit do so for a com- 
plexity of reasons. Predominant ones are 
financial and lack of interest in studies, for 
the boys. For the girls, the chief causes are 
marriage, taking a full-time job, and finan- 
cial problems. 

Many of those who stay do so in spite of 
dissatisfaction with the teaching and par- 
ticularly the counseling abilities of the fac- 
ulties, especially in large institutions. 

Lack of help in orientation, big classes and 
lack of opportunity to confer with professors 
are major causes of dropouts and transfers. 

Accessibility of college to student's home 
has no bearing on staying or leaving school. 
And high school counselors who advise the 
nearest and cheapest school often are doing 
a serious disservice, the study found, 

More than half the students change their 
fields of study. 

Two of every three male teachers college 
students quit or transfer, 

Scholarships, it suggested, might better 
be awarded to keep students in college, 
rather than to attract them to college. 

This and other conclusions in the study 
question the value of existing scholarship 
plans, of Federal scholarship proposals and 
of college services to the student body. 

The study, a 177-page document, is based 
on nearly 4 years’ work by Robert E. Iffert, 
higher education specialist in the Office of 
Education, and his associates. He had the 
active cooperation of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 

For his data he sampled 13,700 students in 
147 institutions and had the cooperation of 
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8,000 of them in answering opinionaires and 
Providing personal facts. 

The study found that only 33 percent of 
the students in publicly controlled institu- 
tions completed their courses and graduated 
in 4 years from those schools. 

For private institutions the figure was 15 
Percent greater. 

Transfers raised the overall graduate per- 
centage to 51. Those who got degrees in more 
than 4 years boosted it to an estimated 56.8 
Percent. 

The freshman year is the most critical: 

drop out per 1,000 students, compared 
With 283 in the next 3 years. Practically all 
Of the 40 percent who quit have dropped out 
by the end of the second year. The fresh- 
Man dropout rate was 1 in 3 in public insti- 
tutions and nearly 1 in 4 in private colleges. 

Being in a fraternity or sorority increased 
the likelihood that a student would stay to 
Graduate, On the other hand, girls would 
Often transfer or quit schools where they 
failed to make the sorority of their choice. 

Since this study covered the class that en- 
tered college in 1950 military service during 
that Korean war period was the chief reason 
tor dropouts. 

Financial problems were second and lack 
Of interest in studies third. 

Nearly one-fourth of the men and nearly 
One-fifth of the women who quit were dis- 
Couraged in part at least by low grades. 

On the other hand, of the dropouts on 
Whom the author has records of reasons, 21.5 
Percent were in the top fifth of their high- 
School classes. 

The higher casualty rates in the public in- 
stitutions was not found to have any relation 
to quality of student. 

Students in the church-related colleges 
represented the 3.40 tenth of their high 
School graduating classes. The public in- 
Stitutions’ students were higher, the 3.32 
tenth. Yet the church colleges graduated 
107 more per 1,000 entrants. 

Colleges if they are to reduce the dropout 
Tate, the study declared, must realize that 
Students consider classroom teaching is only 
Part of the faculty’s job. 

Colleges, it said, are falling down on the 
important Job of helning students adjust to 
& new kind of life and work. 

If colleges gave as much effort to keeping 
Students as to attracting them, the study 
implies the dropout and transfer rates would 
Not be so high. 

The study declared that a public college's 
faculty often continues the admissions 
Process through the freshman year, “by sift- 
ing and sorting.” One educator called this 

the law of the jungle” process of college 
ton, 

Unless college facilities are greatly ex- 
Panded, these “admissions practices will have 
to be modified if present retention rates are 
to be maintained,” the study said. 

It added that “the retention rate of able 
students * * is distressingly low. Stu- 
dents who ranked in the top 20 percent of the 

school class, placement test and in col- 

lege grades, and who withdrew from publicly 
Controlled institutions, showed marked dis- 
Satisfaction with size of classes and oppor- 
ty for conference with faculty members. 

The study also indicted the colleges for 
their methods of handling scholarships. « 

About one-fourth of the students covered 

ed some scholarship aid. Over 10 per- 
cent of these stood in the bottom fifth of 
the college placement tests and one-third 
Were in the lower half. Thirty-six percent 
Were in the top fifth. 
“Apparently,” the study said, “considera- 
other than general scholastic ability 
are taken into account when some scholar- 
Ships are awarded.” 

The scholarship holders got college grades 
Which were only about average for all stu- 
dents, Further, about one-fourth of them 
dropped out before graduation. 
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The study added that there is evidence 
that “large numbers of students from homes 
with high family incomes receive scholar- 
ship assistance.” 

In view of these findings, the author says: 

“There is evidence * * that scholarship 
money was used to defray the expenses of 
students of marginal ability while students 
of demonstrated ability dropped out of col- 
lege because of financial difficulties. 

“The facts provoke such questions as: 
Would the interest of the institutions * * * 
and of society in general be better served by 
the primary utilization of scholarship funds 
and other ayailable resources, such as loan 
funds and work opportunities, to insure the 
retention of students of proven ability rather 
than for the purpose of attracting promising 
students?” 


the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 9 
million elderly American citizens are 
suffering hardships, frustrations, and 
humiliations under our present discrimi- 
natory, mixed-up, inadequate social-se- 
curity law. 

I have today introduced a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act, to re- 
move its unfair provisions and to liberal- 
ize application of the law. 

My bill provides for the removal of the 
limitation upon the amount of outside 
income which an individual may earn 
while receiving social-security benefits. 
Social-security annuitants are permitted 
to earn only up to $1,200 a year under 
existing law. The ceiling of $1,200 was 
set way back in 1937 when $1,200 had 
3 times the purchasing power of today. 
No one can support a home on his social- 
security check; taxes, high rentals, in- 
creased living costs, make this impos- 
sible. It is imperative that a pensioner 
obtain some kind of work in order to 
take care of his ordinary and vital needs, 
if he does not wish to become an object 
of charity, dependent upon handouts 
from members of his family. Yet, in 
order to obtain work, he has to promise 
his employer that he will not desert the 
job when his earning total $1,200—and 
ironically, when he does this, he penal- 
izes himself, because to stay on the job 
means that he is deprived of the pension 
he has spent years building up with his 
enforced savings. It is difficult enough 
for an older worker to obtain any kind 
of job these days without his being sub- 
jected to the humiliation of being turned 
down dozens of times in his search for a 
new job every yedr. We deny him the 
privilege of holding a steady job when 
we limit his earnings; we inflict hard- 
ship on thousands of dependents of those 
pensioners who prefer to work rather 
than be forced into the below-par living 
bracket which is their lot if they must 
depend entirely upon their social-secu- 
rity pension. At the same time, if a pen- 
sioner makes a fortune from invest- 
ments, annuities, or even gambling, he 
can still receive his full social-security 
payments—we only prevent his receiv- 
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ing wages or earnings. This is indeed 
a paradoxical situation. 

The law, with the $1,200 limitation, 
discriminates against the very men and 
women for whose benefit it was orig- 
inally enacted—those who work for their 
living. The limitation must be removed 
if the morale and well-being of our older 
citizens is to be restored. 

Another important amendment pro- 
vided in my bill would enable men to 
collect full social-security benefits at the 
age of 60; women could collect at the 
age of 55. 

At present, age reauirements are 65 
for men and 62 years for women. Many 
workers would like to retire at an ear- 
lier age and are financially able to do 
so if they can include social-security in- 
come; they should be given the oppor- 
tunity. They are entitled to enjoy a 
few years of leisure after many years 
of hard work. By retiring, they pro- 
vide vacancies for the younger men and 
women who need employment. Present 
discriminatory practices make it very 
difficult for older workers to obtain jobs; 
at 40 to 45 they are being turned down; 
if a man is forced out of a job at 55 
he may find it impossible to find an- 
other, and he faces 10 years of hardship 
before he can collect the social-security 
benefits for which he has saved all dur- 
ing his working years. Also, many 
workers in poor health must struggle 
to work in their last years, because they 
cannot afford to quit, looking forward 
to the advanced age of 65 and their 
social-security benefits and a lessening 
of their hardships. A realistic approach 
to the problems of caring for our senior 
citizens is to reduce the age limits as 
provided in my bill. 

My bill also eliminates the require- 
ment that an individual must have at- 
tained the age of 50 before he is eli- 
gible to receive disability-insurance 
benefits. I have received many pathetic 
letters from disabled persons who can- 
not work, cannot take care of themselves, 
who must rely on relatives or welfare 
assistance in order to exist, who must 
wait years before they reach the age of 
50 when they can apply for the disabil- 
ity-insurance benefits under social secu- 
rity. Workers, totally disabled through 
no fault of their own, should be enti- 
tled to social-security benefits, regard- 
less of age. 

The changes in the law, as provided 
in my bill, are among those vitally nec- 
essary to the welfare of our people. 
They help meet the needs dictated by 
our times and economy; they represent 
needed assistance on the one hand, and 
a constructive approach to solution of 
correlated problems on the other. 


The Late Honorable Lawrence H. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
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several newspaper editoriass regarding 
the passing of the late Honorable Law- 
rence H. Smith. 
The editorials are as follows: 
| From the Madison (Wis.) State Journal] 
REPRESENTATIVE LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Wisconsin's First District has lost a fine 
Congressman in the death of Lawrence H. 
Smith, Racine. 

Nor is the loss confined to Representative 

Smith's five-county district in southeastern 
Wisconsin. Smith, a veteran member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, did not 
think it either old-fashioned or hard- 
hearted to insist that America's interests be 
foremost in our dealings with other nations, 
nor that it was unreasonable to expect our 
allies to do their part for the free world's 
defense. 
In his campaign pledges and his stands 
on national issues, Mr. Smith was honest to 
the point of bluntness. He told the people in 
his district—a highly industrialized district, 
and with a large Democratic vote—exacily 
where he stood. Some of his election races 
were close, but he never was defeated in nine 
elections. 

Representative Smith had a heart attack 
in the summer of 1955, and no one would 
have blamed him for retiring then. But he 
chose to stay on, and at the time of his death 
Was working as hard as ever, 

The First District will have to search dili- 
gently this year to find a man in either party 
with the capacity for hard work and integrity 
to equal Larry Smith’s. 

From the Burlington, Wis., Standard-Press] 
Our Loss—No GAIN 


The First District of Wisconsin will long 
remember and regret the passing of Wiscon- 
sin’s senior Representative, Lawrence Smith, 
Flowers and kind words mean nothing after 
the man has passed into the new world of 
peace, but in his case we must state a com- 
ment or two on this great American. 

Congressman Smith was an American first; 
in some cases we disagree with that phi- 
losophy, not because we feel it is detrimental, 
but because we feel it carries an outmoded 
connotation, 

We may have disagreed with the man on 
occasion and we can remember letters and 
calls where he disliked some of our tastes, 
but we could never question his integrity and 
honesty. 

He was one of the few who could be 
counted on in every issue, regardless, Many 
thought he harmed himself on many issues 
only to find him winning one election after 
another since 1941. His 17 years in Wash- 
ington were a credit to Wisconsin and there- 
fore to our district regardless of how you 
and I pick the issues. 

This devoted slave to his district stood fast 
against foreign aid, was a firm believer in 
States rights, felt the South should be left 
alone in civil rights, thought unions were 
becoming too strong. thought Ike had as 
many faults as credits, thought Benson 
should be replaced as the agricultural boss, 
and thought America should be first, last, 
and always. 

As this age marches on many of his ideas, 
many of his strong arguments may prove to 
his benefit. For, as we see it today, who 
knows what path this Nation is on? 

But regardless, the constituents of the first 
district will long regard Mr. Smith as a great 
man, a tough competitor, and a friend of 
those who sought his aid, 

We will miss Congressman Smith. 

W.E.B, 


Nor Now 

We believe the office of Congressman 
Smith should remain open during the bal- 
ance of this term, so his force can handle 
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the affairs of this district. The advice of 
holding an election at this time does not 
seem to be a wise move. 

A group of men who seek political ad- 
vantage could gain through such an election, 
Who can say what party would benefit? 

The best move for both parties is to pre- 
pare for the next election in November and 
present worthy candiadtes who could carry 
on for the First District. 

NEED IT 

Hope they keep the office of Congressman 
Smith open until a new man is elected. 
With the Bong base era approaching we need 
representation from that office that has 
handled that material in the past. 


[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times] 
THOUSANDS Lose GOOD FRIEND 


Few men who have been in public life 
could claim to have as many friends and as 
few enemies as Lawrence H. Smith, whose 
sudden death shocked Racine Wednesday. 

In his long career as an attorney, a leader 
in State veterans’ activity and in Congress, 
Congressman Smith naturally acquired a 
host of acquaintances. But those who knew 
him personally, as thousands did, genuinely 
liked him and, perhaps more important, felt 
that he personally liked them and was eager 
to serve them as their contact with the Gov- 
ernment in Washington. He gave a special, 

mal meaning to the word “representa- 
tive” for all his constituents, regardless of 
their partisan political aMliations. 

Foreign affairs were the Congressman's 
special interest in his long service in the 
House of Representatives. Many in his dis- 
trict did not agree with much of his voting 
record on foreign policy questions. T 

But no one, even those opposed to Repre- 
sentative Smith, ever doubted the absolute 
sincerity of the position he took, or the 
personal honesty of conviction that moti- 
vated that position. He cast his vote for 
what he believed to be right. Neither critic- 
ism nor defeat on issues moved him. 
Whether out of respect or a similar opinion, 
a majority of his constituents in Wisconsin's 
First Congressional District continued to re- 
turn him to office for nearly 17 years. 

That political record was not the result 
of demagoguery or of compromise. It was 
a testimonial to the personal respect and 
affection of the people of his district, from 
whom he was never any farther than the 
nearest telephone or the nearest mailbox. 


Some may not say that Lawrence Smith 


Was a great statesman and legislator. But 


it will be said by countless persons that he 
was a true and kindly friend. In a day when 
government seems to draw farther away from 
people, that may be more important. 


From the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News] 
REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 


Representative Lawrence H. Smith, who 
died unexpectedly in Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, was one of the ablest and most 
conscientious Members of Congress. 

His chief considerations were for the wel- 
fare of the Nation and the people he repre- 
sented. He was devoted to principle. He 
was not afraid to speak his mind. He refused 
to compromise with expediency. 

As classifications go, he was a conservative 
first, last and all the time. He opposed the 
New Deal. He was against “the spend and 
spend and tax and tax” theory. He was as 
much concerned over waste and extrava- 
gance when the Republicans were in power 
as when the Democrats were in control, His 
financial theories and beliefs were not popu- 
lar in Washington, though they hit a re- 
sponsive chord among his constituents who 
reelected him for eight consecutive terms 
after choosing him in August 1941, as suc- 
cessor to Stephen Bolles. 
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Representative Smith as a young man 
served with the 32d Infantry Division in 
France in World War I. He became inter- 
ested in veterans’ affairs and worked his way 
through various offices to become State 
commander of the American Legion. He car- 
ried this interest in veterans’ affairs to Con- 
gress, devoting much study to measures to 
benefit the men and women who served their 
country in uniform. 

His principal legislative work in the House 
Was as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. This committee during his 
membership has carried the problems of war, 
rehabilitation following war, aid to friendly 
nations and the threats of Russia, Repre- 
sentative Smith was an implacable foe of 
communism, repeatedly warning of the 
dangers it poses to the free world. 

One characteristic that marked him was 
his friendliness. He wasn't a man in a 
hurry. He took time to answer letters writ- 
ten to him from back home. He took time 
to see constituents who called on him in 
Washington. One of the outstanding ex- 
periences Daily News marbles champions bad 
for many years was luncheon with Repre- 
sentative Smith in Washington when on 
their way to the national tournament. 

The Daily News didn’t always agree with 
eee ein Smith's position. But, it 

his sincerity, the genuineness of 
his beliefs, He was serious in his approach 
to foreign and domestic problems. He 
studied them, His conclusions were in his 
opinion best for his constituents. He was 
at all times a gentleman. It will not be easy 
to find a representative as well qualified to- 
represent this district. 


[From the Sharon (Wis.) Reporter] 
EvLoctes To Mr. SMITH 
Ten pages—nearly 300 inches of type—of 
the January 22 publication of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp is devoted to eulogies to the 
late Congressman Lawrence H. Smith. 
Included in a beautiful tribute from Con- 
gressman PHILBIN were the words of the 
great New England poet, Longfellow, a part 
of a poem that the writer recalls, The Bird 
Girls, included in the wealth of fine poems 
they encouraged us to learn at Sharon's 
grade school: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time: 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Mrs. Smith and the couple's children and 
grandchildren will always treasure, we are 
sure, volume 104, No. 10, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily. Gazette] 
LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Since 1941 the First Congressional District 
of Wisconsin has been represented in the 
House by one of the most conservative, but 
respected men in W: n. Lawrence H. 
Smith, of Racine, who died suddenly Wednes- 
day, never spared himself in his service to 
Wisconsin, and the Nation. He was a stanch 
Republican and had continued party support. 

His frequent election to offices of leader- 
ship in Racine was earned hy conscien- 
tious devotion to causes he believed in. 
And he had the courage to stand by his 
convictions, whether or not they were pop- 
ular. 

Apparently he was a good campaigner for 
he was repeatedly reelected, Rock County 
giving him a plurality of almost 12,000 in 
1956. Despite his open opposition to lib- 
eral causes, he had the respect of all types 
of voters, and the friendship of many. 
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In Washington he frequently spoke up to 
warn Congress and the Nation of the polit- 
ical conspiracy, meaning the Communist 
Party. He was active as a legionnaire, in- 
tensely patriotic, and greatly concerned about 
the dangers of Communist power. 

His influence was felt as a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in which 
he often opposed foreign aid. Representa- 
tive WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota, a fellow 
Member, disagreed with him on many points, 
but last July commented: 

“I would like * to pay tribute to him 
Personally. * * * There is no man whose 
criticisms have done more to improve the 
very program that he himself thought was 
perhaps Ul-advised. He has made his fight 
and then has accepted the will of the ma- 
jority and gone ahead to serve faithfully 
like a good soldier and do well that which 
the majority voted for. As a member of 
the committee, and one of his fellow leg- 
islators, I want to pay tribute to his ability, 
diligence, honesty, and forthrightness. There 
is no member of the committee who does 
not have the greatest respect for him.” 

Representative Smith periodically polled 
his constituents in the first district to learn 
firsthand of their opinions on major issues. 
He was devoted to reducing Government 
Spending and Federal controls. He was one 
of few Congressmen who, after each session, 
submitted his voting record to the public. 

To citizens of his district he was cordial 
and gave freely of help in many individual 
Cases. He used his influence to obtain funds 
for the completion of the Rock County Air- 
Port after the war, and worked unsuccess- 
fully to establish there a big Air Force train- 
ing base. He served Wisconsin and the 
Nation with all he had, honestly and well. 
And he was aided materially through those 
years by Mrs. Smith, whose knowledge and 
enthusiasm gave him constant support. 

It seems likely that this sudden loss to 
Wisconsin and to the Republican Party will 
inspire many to seek the office he leaves 
vacant, with a probable primary to precede 
a special election. 


From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel] 


As We See Ir: REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 


With the death of Representative Lawrence 
H, Smith of Racine, Wisconsin has lost a 
loyal and devoted public servant, one whose 
Americanism was rugged and unswerving in 
an era when patriotism was sometimes con- 
sidered old fashioned and outdated. 

As à soldier in the 32d Division in World 
War I, as president of the Racine County 
Bar Association, as commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Wisconsin, and 
as a Member of Congress for 16 years, Law- 
rence Smith gave continuing and consistent 
Proof of his deep devotion to his Nation, his 
State, and his fellow Americans. 

There were some who questioned his 
Strong, conservative views, but there were 
none who questioned the sincerity with 
which he held these views. 

Perhaps that is finest tribute that can 
be paid him, 

[From the Waukesha (Wis.) Dally Freeman] 
REPRESENTATIVE SMITH'S DEATH Bic Loss 
Finast District . 

The death of Racine’s Congressman 
Lawrence H. Smith in Washington yesterday 
represents a distinct loss to the people of 
that district and to the lower House. As 
dean of congressional Representatives from 
Wisconsin, his opinion on vital policy ques- 
tions was often sought and during the 16 
Years he served as a Representative his in- 
fluence in national affairs was considerable. 
As an unyielding foe of fruitless foreign - aid 
expenditures, he will be missed by those who 
Could depend upon his support. 
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In this same vein, the Republican minor- 
ity in the lower House has been placed at 
even a greater disadvantage because of 
Smith's death. There are now only 197 Re- 
publicans in the House to 232 Democrats. 
Six vacancies exist. At the same time, the 
Republican House majority from Wisconsin 
may be whittled down. A new State law 
authorizing the Governor to appoint a 
United States Senator to fill the vacancy 
caused by death or retirement does not apply 
to a Member of the lower House. As a result, 
a successor to the late Representative must 
be elected either at a special election set by 
the Governor, or the post will be left vacant 
until the regular congressional election in 
the fall. Smith's term expires this year and 
he had planned to seek another. 

While Smith would be a heavy choice to 
win reelection in the First District, compris- 
ing Green, Kenosha, Racine, Rock, and Wal- 
worth Counties, another Republican could 
conceivably have a difficult time winning. 
The district has been hard hit by unemploy- 
ment in recent months. Both Racine and 
Kenosha are listed as distress areas with 6 
percent or more unemployment. Any cam- 
paign for Congress will deal heavily with 
economic issues. This is one reason to be- 
lieve the Governor will not call a special 
election but will allow the post to remain 
vacant until the regular election, in the hope 
that the economy in southeastern Wisconsin 
will improve in the months ahead. 


From the Sharon (Wis.) Reporter] 
LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

Wisconsin—particularly our First Congres- 
sional District—lost a hard working repre- 
sentative of the people with the death yes- 
terday, January 22, of the Honorable Law- 
rence H. Smith. 

A conservative Republican, Mr, Smith was 
never an on-the-fence politician. One knew, 
every minute, where he stood on every ques- 
tion. 4 

His people—not those in Racine alone, his 
home city, but in the entire district—were 
ever in his heart and always received his im- 
mediate attention. 

He paid the going subscription rate for 
newspapers from his district, and through 
them, reading them carefully, he knew al- 
ways what was going on at home. 

As an example: we received, some time ago, 
a packet of materials from Congressman 
Smith, containing information on how the 
Federal Government assists communities 
like Sharon in securing new industry. We 
passed it on to Commercial Club officers. 

Sharon didn’t have to ask for the ma- 
terials; Mr. Smith, through his reporter, 
learned that to secure industry was one of 
Sharon's goals. Without a letter from us, 
his secretaries assembled materials to assist 
us as well as possible. 

That was but one of many instances which 
prove Lawrence Smith went many an extra 
mile for his people. Anyone who has writ- 
ten Mr. Smith on a subject knows his an- 
swers—received immediately—were always 
direct and to the point, never evasive. 

Democrats and liberal Republicans alike 
never questioned Mr. Smith's honesty nor 
his sincerity. Though they may not always 
have agreed with him 100 percent, they ever 
respected him and weighed his words of 
wisdom. $ 

As long as there are dedicated men and 
women like the late Mr. Smith in the Gov- 
ernment our American form of life will be 
preserved. 

Thousands of folks in the first district 
who knew him personally have lost a 
friend—and all have lost a sincere, hard 
working public servant. 

We have long had a personal conviction 
that to return to public office a man who has 
had a coronary is to present him with a 
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death warrant. Such men must know this 

as well as we—and desire to die with their 

boots on. That is real dedication to the 

democratic way of life. 

[From the Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News] 
A DEDICATED Man 7 


Three years of living and working with a 
serious heart condition came to an end yes- 
terday for Congressman Lawrence H. Smith. 
He died, as they say, in harness, The dis- 
tinguished Member of the House from the 
First Congressional District of Wisconsin 
continued his earnest work for his constitu- 
ents right up to the moment of collapse. 

He was, as Republican House Leader 
Martrn said, a dedicated Congressman. In 
all the more than 16 troublesome years he 
served in the Congress he was known by his 
own Republican Party and the opposition 
as a diligent, hard-working Representative. 

Representative Smith was a most capable 
man with a mind of his own and he acted 
as his conscience dictated, with the result 
that many differed with him on his voting 
record. For instance, he carried Kenosha 
County in the special election of 1941, and 
in the general elections of 1942, 1944, and 
1946, but failed to carry this county in the 
next five successive elections. However, as 
his long term in office indicates, he fared 
much better in the remainder of his five- 
county district, particularly in Rock, Green, 
and Walworth Counties. 

Despite the fact that the majority of Ke- 
nosha voters opposed him politically, Repre- 
sentative Smith continued to give of himself 
for all residents in his district and for the 
State and the Nation. He was never be- 
witched by the vote pattern to favoring any 
area over another. 

No one, for instance was more alert to the 
possibilities of the Richard I. Bong bomber 
base now taking shape in Kenosha, Racine, 
and Burlington areas. No one worked as 
hard as he did to get all the facts at the 
earliest possible moment to all the persons 
affected. Through his channels to the De- 
tense Department, he was on top of the air- 
base subject from the moment the idea was 
hatched until his death. 

On the national scene, Congressman Smith 
carved out a high-ranking reputation as a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. The regard in which he was held 
was reflected in the attention which the 


members gave him in committee discussions ' 


and House debates, 

He will be remembered by his colleagues 
and by his constituents for his flery attacks 
in recent years on the multibillion dollar 
foreign-aid program. He was a most 
thoughtful student of foreign aid and most 
persistent in his insistence that it was a 
plain waste of money. 

For years Co n Smith was filled 
with a sense of anxiety over the menace 
posed by the Soviet Union, wary of the Rus- 
sians’ peace language, yet never believed the 
solution could be found by buying friends, 

Representative Smith was more than alert 
to communism. He kept close tab on all 
domestic issues, including farm legislation, 
labor legislation, economy in government 
and taxes. It is well to remember that he 
could not vote on any issue to the complete 
satisfaction of all. He was returned to Con- 
gress again and again because of his past 
performance and his merits. 

We like to remember Congressman Smith 
as a man who served his country with honor 
in both war and peace, and as a man ready 
at any time to help any individual. 

[From the Milton and Milton Junction 
(Wis.) Courier] 
THe Osserver’s COLUMN 

Anything else that might have been on the 

spindle for this week's column should be lald 


i 
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over to pay our respects to the late Lawrence 
H. Smith, Congressman from this district 
which includes Rock County. 

All shades of opinion and groups of politi- 
cal faith agree that he stood up for his con- 
victions and was true to what he and his 
many su rs were convinced was the 
highest form of Americanism. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, for a peo- 
ple or a nation to rise above its leaders. 
Congressman Smith gave to this true mid- 
western American district a representation 
which will be dificult to replace. His suc- 
cessor will have a high mark to shoot at. 

As an officer in the ranks in World War I 
he saw the events which brought the world to 
its present state of uncertainty. He saw 
the high promises of a war to end all wars 
and to wipe militarism from the face of the 
earth. He saw this disillusionment and fu- 
tility of our first big scale participation in 
international or foreign affairs. 

For those of a later generation !t will be 
dimcult to see things in the same perspective, 
The Chicago Tribune writer terms him a 
quiet scholarly man, whose views were re- 
spected by men of both parties, despite the 
pleas popularity of his position on foreign 


The writer continues to say that Smith was 
opposed to American meddling in interna- 
tional affairs, of foreign aid handouts and big 
Government spending. He was critical of the 
United Nations and the hopes of finding last- 
ing peace through the U. N. 

Representative O’Konsxr of northern Wis- 
consin praised Smith as “A great statesman 
babe could disagree without being disagree- 
able.” 

Maybe one of these days the pendulum 
will swing the other way but for the past 
two decades gradually our representatives 
have swung to the idea that our men, our 
money, wealth, and ideas must be spread the 
world over, by force of arms if necessary and 
that we must have these outposts of foreign 
contacts and trade to survive. 

Yes, the world is getting smaller and inter- 
change with nations is easier and seems more 
natural, But there comes to mind the words 
of a missionary minded speaker of years ago, 
who perhaps prophesied more than he knew 
and this was his statement. 

What good is it if we have interchange, 
trade, and relations with people all over the 
world, if each new contact is to be merely 
another source of irritation? How true in 
this day if we stop to think. The work of 
the missionary was slow, but at least he 
didn’t expose us to the enmity of world 


The life span of Congressman Smith covers 
an era, in American affairs, which we are 
afraid will not always be understood by 
those who come after, because present day 
propaganda is not fayorable to this enlight- 
enment. It is more intent upon justifying 
the present state of affairs. 

As we stand to respect Lawrence Smith 
‘we breathe a prayer that a man will arise 
to fill his position with honor to himself and 
this district. 


ATM. 
[From the Lake Geneva (Wis.) Regional 
News] 3 
LAWRENCE SMITH 

The death of Representative Lawrence H. 
Smith last week marked a great Ioss to the 
Wisconsin First Congressional District and to 
the Nation as a whole. To many Genevans, 
it was a personal loss, since he had many 
close friends in this area, Z 

There was perhaps no Congressman more 
sincere than Smith about the high public 
position entrusted to him. Very outspoken 
for integrity in government, he strongly and 
unendingly advocated eliminating Federal 
extravagance and waste and was a foe of 
throwing money away on futile foreign aid 
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schemes. In domestic affairs, Smith con- 
stantly demanded economies and fought an 
increase in the national debt limit. Despite 
his heavy schedule, he always had time for 
individuals and enjoyed visits with his con- 
stituents. 

The First District will not easily find a 
new Representative as capable and conscien- 
tious as Lawrence Smith. 


Governor Harriman Opposes Provisions of 
Financial Institutions Act, S. 1451 and 
H. R. 7026 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as peo- 
ple throughout the country are becom- 
ing aware of the many hidden changes 
in our banking laws incorporated in the 
proposed Financial Institutions Act, 
S. 1451 and H. R. 7026, there is growing 
opposition to this bill. 1 am pleased to 
see that the Honorable Averell Harri- 
man, Governor of New York State, has 
made known some of his views on the 
provisions of this bill. These views 
were made public on March 11, 1958, 
and I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the compelling arguments of 
Governor Harriman as set forth in the 
following release, containing a letter to 
the Honorable Brent Spence, Chairman 


of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 
STATE or New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Governor Harriman has recommended to 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
that New York and Chicago banks be freed 
by law from the discriminatory 2 percent 
reserve requirements. He said this action 
would “release some 8400 million of addi- 
tional credit as a stimulus to business activ- 
ity for the Nation as a whole.” 

Governor Harriman's recommendation was 
contained in a letter to Chairman BRENT 
SPENCE of Kentucky, released today. 

Governor Harriman also registered opposi- 
tion to the provision in the proposed Finan- 
cial Institutions Act, currently under con- 
sideration by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, that would give the Federal Re- 
serve Board or the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation authority to veto mergers re- 
sulting in State banks. The Governor said 
this new authority would either destroy the 
State bank supervisory authorities’ juris- 
diction or would set up a double veto power 
which “would resuit in an incentive for State 
banks to convert to the National system.” 

He urged that consideration be given to 
amending the Clayton Act so as to make it 
applicable to bank mergers. He expressed 
the view “that banks, as other interstate 
corporations, should not be able to combine 
forces where the result may be substantially 
to lessen competition of tend to create a 
monopoly. These are the standards of the 
Clayton Act.“ 

In a third recommendation, Governor 
Harriman urged that the Bank Holding 
Company Act, which is a part of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act, be amended to make 
clear that it does not destroy the State's 
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* 
authority to control and regulate the growth 
of holding companies.” ~ 

The text of Governor Harriman's letter 
follows: 

Marcu 7. 1958. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 

Chairman, House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Spence: As Governor 
of the State of New York, I should like to sub- 
mit to your committee certain amendments 
with regard to the Financial Institutions Act 
which you are currently considering. 

My first point is in connection with mem- 
ber bank reserves, dealt with in title II. 
chapter 7, section 42 of the act. In recent 
months, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have reduced Reserve 
bank rediscount rates and reserve require- 
ments on demand deposits. In my judg- 
ment, these actions have been too little and 
too late. Moreover, they have not in any 
way dealt with the present geographic basis 
of reserve requirements which discriminates 
against the banks in the central Reserve 
cities, New York and Chicago. In January 
I wired Chairman Martin of the Board of 
Governors asking that this discrimination 
be removed administratively, and was ad- 
vised that the matter was under considera- 
tion, but no action has been taken. I be- 
leve that this is a matter which is entirely 
appropriate for legislative action and I urge 
that the Financial Institutions Act he 
amended so as to eliminate the present in- 
equities in the geographic basis of reserve 
requirements. There is no longer any justi- 
fiable basis for banks in New York City and 
Chicago to be compelled to maintain 2 per- 
cent additional reserves on net demand de- 
posits above other Reserve cities. Elimina- 
tion of this 2-percent differential would 
release some $400 million of additional credit 
as a stimulus to business activity for the 
Nation as a whole. 

The second subject which I should like to 
call your attention to is that of bank merg- 
ers. The Financial Institutions Act, as pres- 
ently drafted, gives power to approve or dis- 
approve mergers resulting in State banks to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, in the case of member banks, 
or to the directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, in the case of insured 
nonmember banks. If this section of the act 
were to be construed as preempting the 
field of approval or disapproval of bank 
mergers to the Federal authorities, thus de- 
priving State supervisory officials from juris- 
diction over their own State-chartered 
banks, it would constitute a most severe 
blow to the dual banking system. If, on the 
other hand, the act were to be construed as 
not interfering with the State supervisor's 
ability to disapprove a merger, then the bill 
would create in effect a double veto power 
over all such bank mergers and would result 
in an incentive for State banks to convert to 
the National system. 

I understand that the theory of this pro- 
posal is to create machinery by which anti- 
trust concepts can be related to the banking 
industry on a uniform basis, This result 
could be far more simply and more desirably 
achieved by amending the Clayton Act so as 
to extend its provisions with respect to 
mergers to all bank mergers. I hold to the 
view that banks, as other interstate corpora- 
tions, should not be able to combine forces 
where the result may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. These are the standards of the Clay- 
ton Act, and I see no reason to continue the 
present exclusion of bank mergers from the 
antimerger provisions of that act. 

If such an amendment to the Clayton Act 
were enacted, it is fair to assume that re- 
sponsible bank supervisory agencies, whether 
State or Federal, would seek the advice of 
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the Department of Justice of the United 
States on the competitive aspects of any pro- 
posed merger before granting their approval. 
In doubtful cases, New York State's super- 
intendent of banks has in fact followed this 
practice already. > 

I therefore urge that section 23 of title III 
of the Financial Institutions Act be amended 
so as to leave the present jurisdictional law 
unchanged, and I suggest that consideration 
be given to the amendment of the Ciayton 
Act so as to make it applicable to bank 
mergers. 

Another section of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act which concerns me is title II. 
chapter 9, which incorporates in its entirety 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 
We in New York State have been proceeding 
in the conviction that the Bank Holding 
Company Act does not interfere with the 
right of States to restrict and regulate the 
establishment and growth of bank holding 
companies engaging in business within our 
State. It would appear, however, from re- 
cent actions of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, that they are some- 
what doubtful as to the authority of the 
State to legislate in this area. In view of 
this, the Financial Institutions Act should 
be amended so as to make abundantly clear 


that the Bank Holding Company Act does - 


not preempt the field and destroy the State's 
authority to control and regulate the growth 
of holding companies. 

I hope that the committee will take these 
considerations into account as it considers 
the bill in executive session. There are 
many other points which have been made in 
the testimony taken before you, and I do not 
wish to s t that these are tħe only 
changes in the act that I would recommend, 
However, for purposes of emphasis, I have 
limited my comments to these three areas of 
concern. 

Sincerely, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


Getting Down to Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans States of March 
11, 1958: 

Gerrinc Down TO CASES 

Credit Dr. Joseph S. D'Antoni, president 
and chairman of the Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Corp., with getting down to cases 
Friday when he appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Supporting renewal of reciprocal trade 
legisiation beyond June 30, he gave his rea- 
sons from the point of view of a firm which 
has large overseas investments, buying need- 
ed machinery and materials from the United 
States consumption of bananas and engag- 
States’ consumption of bananas and engag- 
ing in extensive shipping. 

Should the United States abandon trade 
reciprocity, an outgrowth could be higher 
Latin American tariffs on United States 
goods. That would put such goods at a 
competitive disadvantage. It would not be 
Unreasonable to expect Standard Fruit, 
which last year bought more than $9 million 
Worth of United States manufactures, to eye 
More attractively priced goods from other 
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countries. And that $9 million loss would be 
felt in 39 States from which purchases are 
made. 

If operations of the company were made 
costlier by abandonment of tariff reciprocity, 
the cost of bananas to North Americans 
would have to increase, An element in this 
cost increase could be loss of United States 
cargo carried by banana boats on their re- 
turn trips from the United States. And 
there is the matter of encouragement of 
Communist beachheads in this hemisphere 
which would be provided by any slump in 
Uncle Sam's prestige. 

A businessman's realism helps North 
Americans visualize better than theore- 
ticlans’' expositions what a catastrophe 
would come from weakening or dropping of 
this Nation's traditional world trade policy. 


United Nations Standing Army of 100,009 
Backed in Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 12, 1958: 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND STANDING ARMY FOR 
U. N. BACKED IN Pott—2 Our or 3 IN SUR- 
vEY Favor Force SUFFICIENT To Pur Our 
Bruss Fm 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 

Princeton, N. J., March 11.—American 
public opinion is solidly in favor of a stand- 
ing United Nations army large enough to 
deal with any brush fire wars around the 
globe. 

Such a proposal, which some observers see 
as revolutionizing present military planning, 
is supported by 2 out of 3 adults questioned 
in the latest Institute survey. 

As regards the actual size of such a perma- 
nent U. N. emergency force, the vote is 2 to 1 
that it should be increased to at least 100,000 
men. The present U. N. emergency force 
serving along the Israeli-Egyptian border is 
considerably smaller in number. 

SUPPORTED SINCE AIRLIFT 


Actually, Americans have supported the 
general idea of such a force for 10 years now. 
It was in the spring of 1948—at the height 
of the Berlin airlift—that the institute first 
recorded a substantial international police 
force. 

Observers claim that the establishment of 
such an international army might well mean 
a substantial reduction in the number of 
troops maintained by each nation at pres- 
ent—including the United States—to take 
care of such brush fire conflicts as the Korean 
War. 

In the most recent survey, the question 
Was posed as follows: 

“A proposal has been made to build up the 
United Nations emergency force to a size 
great enough to deal with brush fire or smali 
wars throughout the world. Does this sound 
like a good idea or a poor one to you?” 

The vote: 


Percent 
( een ietupencdenanosaa Le 
Poor idea — 15 
No opinion 19 
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The second question dealt with the size 
of such an international force: 

“The present number of men in the U. N. 
emergency force is 10,000. Would you like 
to see it bullt into an army of at least 100,000 
or more?” 


Percent 
51 


Although both proposals have the support 
of the rank-and-file members of both politi- 
cal parties, analysis reveals that they have 
somewhat more appeal to Democratic voters 
than to Republicans, 

FOR PERMANENT FORCES 


After 4 months of duty along the Israell- 
Egyptian border by the emergency force, a 
survey in April of last year found the vote 
more than 2-to-1 that the U. N. should have 
its own permanent forces, including troops 
from the United States, which it could use 
to enforce U. N. decisions. 

The present U. N. emergency force was pro- 
posed to the U. N. General Assembly by Can- 
ada’s Lester B. Pearson who was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1957. 


Resolution by the Exchange Club of 
Lynchburg, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith a resolution passed at the 
19th annual convention of the Virginia 
State Exchange Clubs, Roanoke, Va., 
June 22, 1957: 

Whereas the principal aims of the ex- 
change clubs of the local, State, and Nation 
are for the true American way of life, and to 
subdue and combat any incroachment on 
our constitutional rights reserved to the in- 
dividuals and to the States by the original 
Constitution and its amendments; and 

Whereas we feel the Supreme Court is not 
adhering to the constitutional interpretation 
of the laws and is injecting social and hu- 
man welfare theories as a basis for rendering 
their interpretations of the laws passed by 
the legislative branch and approved by the 
executive branch of the Federal and local 
governments, We feel these interpretations 
are opening the door for infiltration of Com- 
munists and Socialists and that the Federal 
Government pretends to be all supreme in 
dictating to the American people their way 
of life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Virginia State Exchange 
Clubs in its convention held in Roanoke, Va., 
at the Hotel Roanoke on June 22, 1957, goes 
on record as being opposed to any action 
encroaching on those rights and liberties of 
the American people, and that the Supreme 
Court limit their interpretations strictly to 
the recognized constitutional interpretations 
of the Constitution and laws; but it further 

Resolved, That it is recommended that all 
local clubs transmit this resolution to their 
respective representatives in Congress, and 
that delegates to the national convention in 
Atlantic City be instructed to present this 
resolution for adoption by the National Ex- 
change Clubs Convention to be held in 
Atlantic City in September 1957. 
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No Problem To Let Slide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will present to 
the Members of Congress a bill to provide 
for proper action when the problem of 
Presidential disability arises. I have 
many times urged early action on this 
problem and have complimented the 
President on his sound approach to the 
possibility of such a condition existing. 
The following editorial appearing in the 
St. Petersburg Independent, published in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., succinctly points out 
both the problem and the need for action 
by this Congress. I commend their 
opinion to the Members at this time: 
[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent 

of March 5, 1958] 
No Prosiem To Ler Supe 

White House disclosure of President Eisen- 
hower’s arrangements in the event of his 
inability to serve out his term offers over- 
powering arguments to Congress to rouse 
itself from its apathy and close an obvious 
gap in the Constitution. ; 

The Oonstitution provides that the Vice 
President shall take over the duties of the 
President in the event of the latter's resig- 
nation, impeachment, death or inability to 
serve. But it does not say who is to decide 
when the President is disabled to the point 
where hè cannot carry on his duties. 

To fill this gap President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nrxow have an agreement. 
Under the plan if the President becomes dis- 
abled and knows it, he will ask Nrxon to 
take over as Acting President until his in- 
ability has ended. 

However, in the event the President be- 
comes disabled to the point where he can- 
not communicate with the Vice President, 
then Nrxon, after such consultation as 
seems to him appropriate under the circum- 
stances, would take over as Acting Presl- 
dent. 

While the arrangement may be practical 
under the present circumstances, there is 
considerable doubt as to its legality. For 
instance, can the President turn his duties 
and powers over to the Vice President on a 
temporary basis and then take them back 
upon recovery from illness? In the past 
many authorities have held that when the 
Vice President takes over the duties of the 
President they remain with him for the du- 
ration of the Presidential term. 

Purther, the arrangements worked out by 
Mr. Eisenhower places the Vice President in 
an extremely awkward position. In the 
event Mr. Eisenhower suffered another 
stroke and was unable to turn over his of- 
fice to Nixon, then it would be up to the 
Vice President to decide whether or not the 
President was incapacitated to the extent 
of being unable to carry on. In the event 
he took over, it is almost inevitable that 
Nox would be accused of seizing power. 

Indeed, he was publicly accused of at- 
tempting to seize the presidency, when Mr. 
Eisenhower suffered a heart attack. 


‘The issue of presidential succession is so 


vital to the security and welfare of the Na- 
tion—particularly in these days—that it is 
nothing short of criminal that we do not 
have clear-cut procedures to follow in the 
event of the President's disability. 
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This has long been a point of great con- 
cern to students of our Government. It 
Was an issue of major controversy during 
the long illnesses of both President James 
A. Garfield and Woodrow Wilson. It has 
come in for exceptional concern during the 
Eisenhower administration, both because of 
the tension of the times and the frank pub- 
licity given to Mr. Eisenhower's numerous 
ilnesses. s 

Still Congress has not yet moved to do 
anything about the matter. While the ma- 
jority in Congress agree that something 
must be done to resolve the questions sur- 
rounding present provisions on presidential 
succession the issue is bogged down on the 
methods, One group seeks to straighten 
out the matter through a simple act of 
Congress. Another wants to do it through a 
constitutional amendment. 

While there are political implications in 
the matter bearing on the current scene, 
it is far too important an issue to let slide. 
If Congress is fully concerned with the 
welfare and security of the Nation it will 
act this session with remedial measures. 


Strong Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
place in the Recorp today an editorial 
from the Wausau Daily Record-Herald, 
Wausau, Wis., on March 8, 1958, entitled 
“Strong Case.” 

The editorial follows: 

Srrons Case 


Wisconsin’s Gov. Vernon W. Thomson 
made a strong case for protection of the 
State’s hardwood-plywood industry from 
cheap foreign imports in a communication 
to the House Ways and Means Committee in 
Washington. 

The industry, he pointed out, has been an 
integral part of his State’s economy. But 
from 1951 to 1957, 6 of its 18 hardwood-ply- 
wood plants closed down. Last year the sur- 
viving plants employed 10 percent fewer per- 
sons and worked 600,000 fewer hours than 
in 1955, and that trend is continuing. 

Furthermore, he noted, that situation has 
had a cumulatively distressing and far- 
reaching effect, extending far beyond loss of 
wages to workers in a particular plant. 
Farmers have had a heavy loss of sales of high 
priced veneer logs. Workers in the woods, 
log haulers, veneer producers and the pro- 
ducers and suppliers and trucking industries 
for other materials used in the manufacture 
of hardwood plywood are adversely affected, 
he said, as are merchants, bankers, and tax 
receipts for the State. A chain reaction, he 
pointed out, is triggered which seriously af- 
fects the economy and welfare loads of the 
State. 

The cause of that hardship lies chiefly in 
low-priced hardwood imports made possible 
by cheap foreign labor whose wages are less 
than one-tenth those of American plywood 
workers, As a consequence, imports from one 
country alone, Japan, have increased 6,832 
percent since 1951. And although hardwood 
plywood consumption has almost doubled 
since 1951, the domestic industry, including 
3 plants, shipped less in 1987 than 

1951. 
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The hardwood plywood industry, the gover- 
nor believes, deserves protection against the 
cheap foreign imports made under substand- 
ard labor conditions which threaten the in- 
dustry's extinction. 


American Merchant Marine: Sea 
Transport in Atomic War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the article, 
Sea Transport in Atomic War, written 
by Maj. Gen. Norman H. Vissering, and 
appearing in the March 1958 issue of 
Army, a professional military magazine 
devoted to the dissemination of informa- 
tion and ideas relating to the military 
art and science. 

All who are familiar with the essential 
role played by merchant shipping in pre- 
vious wars and other national emer- 
gencies cannot help but be concerned as 
to the adequacy of our American-flag 
fleet to meet the threats of radical new 
concepts of warfare. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to our domestic 
trades which provided the initial trans- 
port needs in World War II, but which 
have not recovered from their wartime 
losses. 

One of the biggest problems is that of 
finding ways and means to cut down 
turnaround time and reduce cargo 
handling. Fortunately, several proposals 
are being worked on to this end. 

The following article is most interest- 
ing to me since I have the strongest con- 
viction that the maintenance and further 
development of the domestic oceangoing 
trades are dependent upon the applica- 
tion of new and better cargo handling 
systems. 

I believe that this article will also prove 
interesting to the other Members of 
this body. 

SEA TRANSPORT In ATOMIC Was—FastTer DIS- 
CHARGE OF CARGO WILL BE IMPERATIVE 
(By Maj. Gen. Norman H, Vissering) 

While the space age has the headlines, our 
lack of progress in many other essentia] mili- 
tary fields goes largely unnoticed. This is 
particularly true of our very limited capa- 
bilities to transport supplies to our forces 
in the field in an age of atomic warfare. 

While the development of Intercontinental 
ballistic missiles provides a means of caus- 
ing mass destruction within the heartland of 
a distant enemy, these weapons do not elimi- 
nate the necessity of maintaining a balanced 
force for our national defense. While we are 
focusing attention on space, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the Russians also 
have the world's largest army and that this 
army is being rapidly equipped with excel- 
lent tanks and atomic weapons. Destruction 
of targets within the Soviet Union alone 
would not necessarrily destroy their warmak- 
ing potential if their land forces succeeded 
in capturing the industrial base of Western 
Europe. We must retain our capability to 
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Wage war on the land, and we must be capa- 
of supporting our own armies and those 
of our allies. 

Delivering supplies to a theater where we 
are opposed by an enemy who possesses 
atomic weapons, ballistic missiles and air 
Power poses problems which are without 

parallel in history. These problems, how- 
ever, are not necessarily insoluble provided 
timely preparations are made. Air trans- 
Port is of course a. basic essential for the fast 
Movement of troops and supplies. We need 
all we can get, but for the movement of the 
vast tonnages required to support a modern 
army we must still place primary reliance on 
sea transport and we must maintain a capa- 
bility tor sea movement. 

The Army Transportation Corps has long 
Tecognized that we can no longer rely on the 
Use of conventional ports for discharging 
Supplies in an overseas theater of war. Con- 
dentrations of shipping, such as occurred at 

Ormandy, Antwerp and other European 
Ports during World War II or at Pusan dur- 
ing the Korean conflict, would be an open 
Invitation to disaster. It is recognized that 
We must disperse our points of discharge and 

Prepared to handle the majority of our 
Cargo over the beaches. 
DISPERSAL NOT THE FULL ANSWER 


This dispersed method of operation has 
many drawbacks, however. It is difficult to 
Control and requires tremendous quantities 
Of special equipment. Much work has been 

ne on the development of special vehicles, 
landing craft and other equipment to facili- 
tate beach discharge, but the quantities of 
Such items actually on hand are not suffi- 
lent to support large forces ashore. 

Individual ships at anchor in widely dis- 
Persed areas along a coastline are easy prey 
tor enemy submarines or low-fiying aircraft 
and offer an extremely difficult protection 
Problem for the Navy. The time when ships 
are so exposed to attack must be reduced to 
an absolute minimum. Much thought has 

given to improved methods of dis- 
‘ge, but we are still dependent on sub- 
Stantially the same types of merchant ships 
Which supported our forces during World 
War II. It still requires approximately 414 
to 5 days to discharge a ship loaded with 
Tal cargo in the stream under near opti- 
mum conditions. Such a rate of discharge 
Would only be possible if we had an ample 
zuppiy of lighterage, plenty of labor and no 
interruptions due to weather, enemy attacks 
or other reasons. In actual practice, we 
Might do well to average 10 days per ship, 
and some ships would take longer. - 

It requires approximately 700 men to work 

A ship around the clock in the case of off- 
re discharge. This figure includes the 
-gangs which are working the ship, the crews 
at landing craft, tugs, DUKW’s, and other 
Roating equipment, plus a shore party. In 
Conventional ports, we rely largely on civilian 
bor for such tasks, but if we disperse our 
Operations along an entire coastline, civilian 
will be difficult to obtain. While we 
do na ve troops who are trained and equipped 
Tor this 
frallable is also inadequate to support large 
orces. 
NEW TYPES OF MERCHANT SHIPS 


The answer to this dilemma of handling 
Targo in an overseas theater lies in the de- 
velopment of new types of merchant cargo 
8 Let us consider the characteristics 

*sired in an ideal ship. N 
i First, it must have sufficient speed so 
mat it is relatively invulnerable to subma- 

Ne attack if it is running at sea without 
88 ‘Ort. How much speed and why is it es- 
mie During World War II most of our 

P&S moved in convoys. This method of 
movement has obvious advantages for pro- 
ta ion against conventional submarine at- 
a ck. Today, however, if we are dealing with 

n enemy who has thermonuclear weapons 
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with megaton ylelds and the means of de- 
livering such weapons from submarines, we 
must avoid concentrations of shipping on 
the high seas as well as in port. Our experi- 
ence in World War II showed that our losses 
to submarines diminished rapidly as the 
speed of vessels increased. The vast ma- 
jority of our losses consisted of ships with 
speeds of 10 knots or less. There were prac- 
tically no losses of ships moying at speeds 
above 20 knots. The most dramatic ex- 
amples of the protection afforded by speed 
alone were the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth which made repeated crossings of 
the Atlantic unescorted during the height 
of the German submarine threat. Their 
speed of 30 knots carried them safely past 
the wolf packs time after time. While there 
has been a progressive improvement in the 
underwater speed of submarines since 1945, 
and improvements in the tracking mecha- 
nisms of torpedoes, speed is still probably 
the greatest protection to merchant shipping. 

THe second characteristic desired in our 
ideal merchant ship is long legs (long cruis- 
ing radius). It should be capable of mak- 
ing the voyage from a United States port 
to an overseas theater and return without 
refueling. This characteristic is of course 
incompatible with speed, as fuel consumption 
rises rapidly as speeds increase. The answer 
to desired speed and long cruising radius may 
be found in nuclear power; however, for the 
time being we will probably have to settle for 
speeds around 20 knots with conventional 
propulsion systems. 

Our third characteristic, and perhaps the 
most important of all, is the capability for 
rapid discharge of cargo. The ideal mer- 
chant ship should be able to arrive at its 
discharge point under cover of darkness, 
unload its entire cargo, and be well out to 
sea before dawn. All items required to dis- 
charge its cargo should be part of the ship’s 
equipment so that it is not dependent on 
shore facilities which might be destroyed 
prior to its arrival. 

Our fourth consideration is the suita- 
bility of this vessel to commercial use. It 
is possible to design and build vessels which 
are very suitable to military use, but we 
cannot afford to maintain a fleet of mer- 
chant vessels which are usable only in war- 
time and another fleet for use in peace, 
They must be interchangeable. 

RAPID DISCHARGE OF CARGO NECESSARY 

In line with the requirement for rapid 
discharge on the far shore, the Army in the 
past has given strong support to the con- 
struction of roll-on, roll-off ships. These 
ships are specially designed so that tanks 
and other vehicles can move on their own 
tracks or wheels from the dock to the ship 
or vice versa. These ships are in effect large 
ferries with multiple decks for carrying ve- 
hicles. The need for such ships can be ap- 
preciated when consideration is given to the 
fact that over 40 percent of the cargo for the 
initial move of an army overseas consists 
of tracked or wheeled vehicles. 


The value of this type of ship was dra- 


purpose, the number currently —hintically/iNustrated by an incident which 


occurred during World War II. one 
phase of the seesaw struggle between the 
British and German forces in North Africa 
the British lost most of their armor in the 
Tobruk ares. It was a crucial moment and 
very little stood between Rommel and Al- 
exandria. An urgent appeal was sent to the 
United States, and General Somervell agreed 
to send immediately the equipment for an 
armored division. A large portion of this 
equipment was loaded on the sea train 
Texas, a ship which had been built to carry 
railroad cars in the commercial coastwise 
service. The Texas made the major portion 
of her trip without escort and delivered her 
cargo in time to thwart the German attack. 
The avatiability of this ship and her historic 
voyage contributed immeasurably to the 
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subsequent victory of the British Eighth 
Army. 3 

Roll-on, roll-off ships haye an essential 
function in the rapid outloading of initial 
equipment of early deployed units. But 
their peacetime uses are somewhat limited. 
Being specifically designed for carrying ve- 
hicles, they are poorly suited to the transport 
of general cargo. Thought has been given to 
loading cargo in van-type trailers for over- 
seas movement on such ships. This, how- 
ever, results in very poor utilization of ship 
space and on long voyages this loss offsets 
Savings effected in loading and unloading 
charges. Another drawback is that such 
ships must have specially designed terminal 
facilities. 

LIFT-ON, LIFT-OFF SHIPS 

A much better solution for general cargo 
movement is emerging in the commercial 
development of lift-on, lift-off ships. These 
ships are designed to handle containerized 
cargo. The most promising development so 
far from a military standpoint is being un- 
dertaken by McLean Industries, Inc., which 
operates the Pan-Atlantic Steamship Co., on 
the Atlantic and gulf coasts. 

During the past year Pan-Atlantic has 
been operating a fleet of 4 T-2 tankers 
equipped with spar decks, between New 
York and Houston, Tex. On the spar decks 
they loaded 60 specially designed trailer 
bodies similar to those which are used by 
commercial trucking firms throughout the 
country, except that these are uniquely de- 
signed to permit the quick removal of the 
body from the chassis so that only the body 
is carried aboard ship. This service proved 
to be very successful and, based on their 
experience and traffic surveys, McLean In- 
dustries is now in the process of converting 
6 C-2’s for transporting such containers, 
Four of these ships are already in operation 
and all six should be in operation by March 
1958. Additional ships may be converted 
or constructed later if justified by the vol- 
ume of business available. 

Each of these vessels carries 226 trailer 
bodies or, in terms of average military cargo, 
they are capable of moving a pay load of 
5,040 short tons of cargo per voyage. They 
are equipped with traveling gantry cranes 
on their fore and aft decks which are capa- 
ble of lifting loads of 25 tons from the ship's 
hold and depositing them ashore. While 
they are specifically designed to carry a 
standard container, they are adaptable to 
the transport of vehicles, palletized cargo, 
or other types of containers by the use of 
floats 35 feet long by 8 feet wide which 
would fit into the guides in the holds which 
retain the trailer bodies. 

Let us pause for a moment to see how 
closely these ships conform to the specifica- 
tions of an ideal cargo vessel as described 
earlier in this article. A C-2 is capable of 
maintaining a sustained speed of 15 ½ knots 
and greater speeds for short periods. It has 
a cruising radius of 3,000 miles. It is hoped 
eventually that these ships can be unloaded 
and reloaded with empty containers in a 
period of 10 to 12 hours. Presently in actual 
practice a considerably longer period is re- 
quired, but the crews are still being trained, 
equipment is being tested, and the urgency 
for speed is less than would exist under com- 
bat conditions. A crew of only 30 men 
is required to load or unload these ships and 
all of the technicians in such crews can be 
carried aboard. Obviously, these ships have 
a profitable commercial employment so de- 
fense funds are not required for their peace- 
time maintenance. In addition to the ships 
themselves McLean Industries has a fleet of 
3,200 special 35-foot trailer bodies, 2,100 
Special trailer chassis, and 200 tractors in 
service. The trailers have standard com- 
mercial characteristics which permit their 
being interchanged with other commercial 
motor lines, and a number are equipped to 
carry refrigerated cargo on ship and ashore. 
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The capabilities of these ships are still some - 
what short of our ideal wartime specifica- 
tions, but they are much better than any- 
thing developed to date. This fleet of ships 
and highway equipment is capable of mov- 
ing the dry cargo requirements of a very 
substantial task force, 
SUPPORTING KOREA FROM JAPANESE DEPOTS 


During the Korean conflict we were ex- 
tremely fortunate in being able to maintain 
air superiority over our lines of communica- 
tion and, of course, atomic weapons were not 
employed, One thermonuclear weapon, how- 
ever, properly placed at certain periods 
could have destroyed hundreds of thousands 
of tons of shipping and most of our depot 
system in the Pusan area. 

If Pusan had been subjected to atomic 
attack and we had had McLean's ships and 
equipment at our disposal we could still have 
supported our forces in the perimeter from 
depots in Japan. Roughly speaking, one of 
these ships on a short run such as between 
Japan and Korea is capable of moving the 
dry cargo requirements except certain engi- 
neer construction materials and vehicle re- 
placements, of one division plus its normal 
slice of supporting troops. The use of this 
special highway equipment would have per- 
mitted preparation of loads for specific units 
at depots in Japan and the movement of such 
loads direct to forward areas. Such a sys- 
tem of movement would largely have obviated 
the necessity for forward depots and would 
have substantially reduced the number of 
service troops required in Korea. By dis- 
persing our cargo handling activities to out- 
ports, such as Masan, Chinhae, and Ulsan, 
and operating at night we could have mini- 
mized the probabilities and effects of any 
subsequent atomic attacks. 


This example illustrates the value of this 
fleet of ships and equipment to support a 
force from a nearby offshore base. Support- 
ing an army from the continental United 
States would, of course, require a larger fleet 
of ships and equipment. The principle of 
unit loads is also much more difficult to ap- 
ply as the supply line gets longer. 

f LARGER LIGHTERS AND CRANES 

Lift-on, lift-off ships have one drawback 
in that they are harder to discharge when 
shoreside piers or quays are not availble. As 
we increase the size of our containers, which 
we must do if we attain the desired rate of 
discharge, we impose a requirement for large 
lighters and shoreside cranes. It is believed, 
however, that the availability of such ships 
will go a long way toward eliminating the 
necessity for over-the-beach discharge, 

While it is true that commercial ports in 
an overseas theater would undoubtedly be 
primary targets for enemy atomic attacks, 
such attacks do not necessarily deny the 
use of these ports for a limited number of 
vessels. Atomic weapons are capable of 
causing tremendous personnel casualties and 
destroying substantially all types of above- 
ground structures. An air burst of even a 
very large yield weapon, however, would not 
substantially alter the basic configuration 
of a harbor, nor would it be likely to seri- 
ously damage masonry quays and break- 
waters such as exist in most harbors in 
Europe and the Orient. It is difficult to vis- 
ualize situations where we could not restore 
a few open berths for operation within a 
few days following an atomic attack, provid- 
ing that trained engineers and equipment 
were available to clear the area of debris. 
Due to their faster rate of discharge, lift-on- 
lift-off ships of the type described require 
only a small fraction of the berths required 
for a like number of conventional ships. 
Their availability in large numbers would 
therefore substantially reduce the necessity 
of oyer-the-beach operations, 
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The use of the van-type trailer body as 
as shipborne container has many commer- 
cial possibilities. For example, it is very 
practical for use in the coastwise trade be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, be- 
tween the west coast and Alaska or to off- 
shore destinations, such as Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico or Cuba. It now appears that many 
ships designed to carry such containers will 
be placed in operation within the next 10 
years. Many of the features pioneered by 
McLean for handling such containers, how- 
ever, are covered by private patents, From 
a commercial, as well as a military stand- 
point, it is just as essential that these con- 
tainers be interchangeable between shiplines 
as it is for the trailer chassis to be inter- 
changeable between various trucking com- 
panies. It is hoped that arrangements for 
such interchangeability can be arrived at be- 
fore large quantities of noncompatible 
equipment are ordered by other lines. It 
would be tragic in time of war if this equip- 
ment is not interchangeable between be- 
tween various vessels. 


THE NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION NOW 


It is also essential that the armed services 
take cognizance of this new trend in com- 
mercial transportation and prepare to use 
such equipment in military operations. 
Time will not be available after the outbreak 
of another war to procure and deliver large 
quantities of containers or highway equip- 
ment. In order to provide immediate sup- 
port to our forces overseas in the event of 
war it appears desirable to develop plans 
now for the utilization-of this available 
commercial equipment similar to the plans 
for utilization of commercial aircraft. 

The McLean container has certain definite 
advantages for adoption as a standard in 
that it is the largest van-type trailer body 
that can be moved on the highways in all 48 
States. While it could be adopted as stand- 
ard for our coastwise trade it may be too 
large for certain offshore trades. For such 
trades, however, it should be possible to 
adopt standard smaller containers, multiples 
of which would occupy the same space as a 
single McLean container. Many of the for- 
eign trade lines dre also considering adopt- 
ing the principles of vertical loading and 
possible use of containers on new ships which 
they will construct shortly, 

We are therefore at a very critical stage 
in the development of our future American 
merchant marine. From a military stand- 
point, it is extremely important that the 
armed services and the transportation 
industry work hand in hand during this 
development period and agree on standards 
for equipment to be used in peace and in 
war. 

Thanks to the courage and initiative of 
American private enterprise we are making 
progress, but this very important segment 
of our national defense requires continuous 
attention if we are to attain the capability of 
supporting our forces on future atomic 
battlefields. P 


The Late Honorable John J. Dempsey 
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SPEECH 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


join with others in paying tribute to the 
memory of the late JOHN J, Dempsey, of 
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New Mexico. The congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent bor- 
ders along the eastern New Mexico line 
for many miles, and I was closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Dempsey for many, 
many years. 

Jack DEMPSEY and I came to Congress 
at the same time. Our associations have 
been very close. I have taken pride in 
his stalwart stand through the years for 
good government, and in his accomplish- 
ments in behalf of the people. He was @ 
friend to the Southwest and to people of 
good will everywhere. He was most co- 
operative with his colleagues. He was 
regarded on both sides of the aisle in the 
House of Representatives as a man of 
quality, a true and devoted servant of 
the people. 

I am saddened by the passing of Jack 
Dempsey, and I should like to join with 
others in extending my deepest sympa- 
thy to Gladys, his devoted wife, and oth- 
er members of the fine family which he 
has left behind. I hope they may receive 
some consolation from the fine record of 
public service which Jack Dempsey has 
left as a memorial to his life and works. 


The Late Honorable John J. Dempsey 
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HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Jack DEMPSEY was my friend, and I do 
not use the phrase “my friend” lightly. 
To me it has real significance and mean- 
ing. Mine has been a life rich in experi- 
ences, In my many years, I have met a 
great number of people from all walks 
of life and have come to appreciate the 
qualities which make up a friend. Jack 
Dempsey possessed these to a superlative 
degree which I found only in a few 
people. 

Jack Dempsey was warm and helpful. 
There was never a time that he was not 
willing to do everything he could to be of 
assistance to anyone who needed his 
help. He never raised his voice, he never 
became angry. He was kind and con- 
siderate. 

I cherish the memory of the many 
conversations I have had with him. He 
had a sense of what was right and proper 
and would never stoop to engage in any~ 
thing mean or nasty. 

Jack DEMPSEY’s passing creates a void 
in this House which will be hard to fill. 
He was able and had a sense of g 
legislating. He knew his work thorough- 
ly and performed it in a most painstak- 
ing Manner. 

I will miss Jack Dempsey very much. 
I want to express my sympathy to his 
lovely family, with the hope that their 
grief may be tempered in some measure 
by the treasure of rich memories which 
they helped create with him. May the 
Lord have mercy on his soul. 
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Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
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sylvania, to the Kiwanis International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address which I delivered on 
October 7, 1957, to the Kiwanis Inter- 
National, in Pittsburgh. z 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appaess or UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 

, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE PENN- 

SYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION OF KIWANIS 

INTERNATIONAL IN THE PENN-SHERATON 

aie PITTSBURGH, MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 
57 

Tt is an honor to address this fine organi- 
ation of patriotic Americans. 

You represent the spirit of cooperation and 
Constructive service which contributes 80 
Much to the progress of our Nation and the 
Well-being of our people. 

Kiwanis has gained an outstanding place 
ot honor and prestige because in every re- 
SPect it exemplifies all that is best in the 

rican way of life. 

It has always seemed to me proper and 
appropriate, in meetings such as this, to con- 

the problems that confront us as a 
Nation, a 
As. Americans we are fortunate that we 
discuss our problems against a back- 
round of achievement unparalleled in all 
World: history. In less than 200 years of 
Independence we have built a Nation with 
greatest and most diversified industrial 
And agricultural production in the world. 
© have developed the highest living stand- 
ever known to the human race. We 
have advanced to spiritual and cultural 
ights never before attained by any other 
le of the earth. 

Although we are the richest and most 
Powerful Nation in the world today we are 

free from danger. We would be lacking 

Americanism if we failed to recognize the 

ls that can undermine and destroy the 
tness of our country. 

Now let me assure you that I am an op- 

t. I believe with all my heart, just 
2 You do, in our form of government, in our 
tee, competitive economic system and in our 

y of life. I have faith In the sound, com- 
Monsense of the American people and in 
their capacity for self-government. Here in 
the United States “we, the people” are the 

Thment and “we, the people“ must find 
the solution to our problems. We can do 
if we have the courage to bring them 
Sut in the open for free and frank discus- 
don. In groups such as this we can plan 
he defense of America on every front where 

nger threatens, N 

t us consider briefiy some of the dangers 

utronting the United States. 

First. Big government and too much de- 

ence upon government. 
be the last quarter of a century there has 
of na vast expansion in the size and cost 

Sovernment at all three levels. The 
People are constantly demanding more and 
Services with little regard for the price 
must pay. Under that pressure gov- 
th ent has become involved in many func- 
Th in which it does not properly belong. 
er result has been excessive taxation and 

Mtinued borrowing. In the last 20 years 
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total tax revenues, Federal, State, and local, 
have increased from $11 billion in 1936 to 
more than $107 billion in 1956. This year 
20 states have increased tax rates of various 
kinds. 

About 8 million men and women are now 
employed by government, exclusive of the 
Armed Forces, with a payroll of about $40 
billion a year. The Federal payroll alone 
has reached an alltime high of $1 billion a 
month, 
these employees are hard working and are 
doing a useful service. Too many, however, 
are doing things we should do for ourselves. 

One American out of every seven receives 
a monthly check from Uncle Sam. 

Second. Too much centralization of gov- 
ernment. This is a dangerous situation be- 
cause it means the advance of creeping 
socialism, In the last 25 years we have 
seen the Federal Government assume con- 
trol of many functions which properly be- 
long within the jurisdiction of State and 
local government, This has been ac- 
complished by so-called grants-in-aid and 
subsidies, involving more than 50 different 


programs, 

In 10 years, Federal grants to the States 
have increased from $1,678,000,000 In 1946 to 
more than $4 billion in the 1957 fiscal year. 
Many States depend upon grants from 
Washington for a large percentage of their 
total revenues. This ranges from at least 
20 percent in 20 States to a high figure of 
more than 40 percent. 

You realize, of course, that there is ac- 
tually no such thing as Federal aid. Every 
dollar paid out of the United States Treas- 
ury was put there by the taxpayer or by 
going deeper into debt. The United States 
has no other source of funds, 

Federal payments are made to individuals 
as well as to divisions of government. 

From 1934 to 1956, inclusive, the grand 
total of both these types of expenditures was 
over $8114 billion. Of this nearly $50 bil- 
lion or 62 percent, went directly to individ- 
uals, either in cash or kind. State and local 
government units recelved about $31 billion. 

The rate of payment to individuals is in- 
creasing each year. These direct payments 
are now a part of the American system and 
are not chargeable to either political party. 
Thus, in 1934, with great unemployment, 
Federal payments to individuals totaled 
$1,699,000,000. In 1956, with practically no 
unemployment, the total was almost iden- 
tical, $1,689,000,000. x 

There is danger of creeping socialism also in 
Government competition with private enter- 
prise. For example, the largest electric 
plant owned by the Federal Government is 
twice as large as the largest private plant, 

Seventy years ago the per capita tax rate 
was $1.98. It is now $444.86, more than 200 
times as much, and each of us pays 1 dollar 
out of every 3 for taxes. If taxes increase 
as rapidly in the next 25 years as they have 
in the last quarter of a centur, Government 
will be taking more than half of our earn- 
ings and our Nation will be soclalized. 

Third. Too much public and private debt. 
Individual, corporate, and governmental debt 
have increased at an alarming rate. This 
should be of deep concern to all the people 
of our country. 

Let us look at the figures. 

According to an official Department of 
Commerce report issued last May, the Amer- 
ican people at the end of 1956, owed a total 
of $803 billion in gross private and public 
debt. This total is an average of about $4,700 
for every man, woman, and child in the Na- 
tion, or about $18,800 for the average Amer- 
ican family of four persons. 

The Federal debt is just about touching 
the legal limit of $275 billion with additional 
contingent liabilities of another $275 bil- 
lion. These include such items as guaran- 
teed mortgages, Federal Reserve notes and 


power. 
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obligations of Government agencies involved 
in international finance. Net State and local 
government debt has increased from $1344 
billion in 1945 to $42.7 billion at the end of 
1956 and is rising rapidly. Net corporate 
debt went up from 693% Dillion in 1946 to 
$208 billion at the end of 1956. 

People have been buying out of tomorrow’s 
paycheck. At the end of 1945 they owed less 
than $6 billion in installment debt. In 1956, 


Of course, the large majority of- this figure had increased to $42 billion. 


The danger of this crushing burden of debt 
was pointed out at the recent Senate Finance 
Committee hearings relating to the monetary 
and fiscal situation in our country. During 
the testimony of Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board, I asked him about the 
influence of debt upon our economy, 

He replied, and I quote: “There must be 
provisions for borrowing of many kinds, but 
we must never forget that the worst kind of 
slavery is the slavery under borrowed money.“ 

At this point the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee, Senator BYRD, of 
Virginia, interjected: 

“You have just made one of the wisest 
statements I have ever heard.” 

In further questioning the Reserve Board 
Chairman asserted that the basic inflationary 
pressures of today come from “overspending 
and undersaving.“ 

That brings us to the fourth, and perhaps 
the most serious danger confronting the 
United States. I refer to the rising spiral of 
inflation which has the power to crush any 
economy upon which it fastens its grip and 
thus can destroy a nation. In fact, more 
great nations have been overthrown by infla- 
tion than by invading armies, A nation 
crushed by military force can rebuild itself 
but a nation where incentive of the indi- 
vidual is destroyed has very little opportunity 
of recovery. 

One of the most difficult functions of a 
free government is to maintain a stable cur- 
rency. At the same time it is one of the 
most important objectives of government. 

Let us look at the inflationary figure and 
the decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

As shown by the Consumer Price Index the 
inflationary figure rose from 59.4 in 1939 to 
120 in August 1957. 7 

In 1939 the dollar was regarded as worth a 
little more than 100 cents in purchasing 
Inflationary pressure during World 
War II forced the value of the dollar down 
to the level of 78 cents. The decline con- 
tinued during the postwar years and at the 
beginning of 1953 the dollar represented 
only 52 cents in purchasing power. For a 
time it appeared that the value of the dollar 


- had been stabilized at that point, and for the 


next 3 years the index remained practically 
unchanged. However, in 1956, the downward 
trend was resumed and the value of the 
dollar sank gradually month after month, 
going down to 50.3 in March of this year. 

In the discussion of inflation and its dan- 
gers to the economic stability of our Nation, 
we must keep in mind that inflationary pres- 
sures are being exerted in every country in 
the world. 

The depreciation in the value of money 
has been worldwide but the damage in the 
United States has been less severe than in 
most of the other countries of the world. 

From many sources there have been com- 
plaints that interest rates are too high to 
meet our expanding industrial and com- 
mercial requirements. But we should not 
forget that the current rates of interest in 
the United States are lower than those 
of Great Britain and 53 other countries, 

Rising interest rates throughout the world 
are the result of a long era of cheap money 
and the widely held expectation that the 
value of money will undergo further de- 
preciation. 

Because interest rates in the United States 
still are the lowest in the world many for- 
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eign borrowers are seeking funds here, This 
credit demand adds to the pressure upon 
available funds. The rent or price of bor- 
rowed money has always been determined in 
the same manner as the price of any other 
commodity, depending upon supply and de- 
mand in the market place. 

The British Government, in an effort to 
check continued inflation, has found it nec- 
essary to increase the Bank of England dis- 
count rate from 5 to 7 percent. This com- 
pares with our Federal Reserye Bank discount 
rate of 3½ percent, a recent increase from 3 
percent. 

Now let us look at the causes of inflation. 
They fall into several categories: 

1. Excessive governmental expenditures, 
deficit financing, a staggering burden of debt, 
printing-press money and unsound fiscal 
policies. 

2. Increase in labor costs with a corre- 
sponding increase in the cost of production. 
There is no danger when rising wages are 
accompanied by increased production, In- 
flation results when overall production does 
not keep pace with rising wages and other 


- income. 


3. Too much expansion of business and 
purchasing by Government, corporations and 
individuals on borrowed money, particularly 
money borrowed from banks. J 

4. The great expansion in the size and 
cost of Government. 

Let us briefly look at the results of in- 
fiation: 

1. The dollar loses its purchasing power. 
This damages all with fixed incomes and 
inflicts severe hardship on millions of our 
people. The person with a pension, social 
security, or interest on savings cannot escape 
the evils of inflation. 

2. Values built over a lifetime, or even 
over generations, are reduced or wiped out. 
Continued inflation ultimately can lead to 
disaster and economic collapse. Those dam- 
aged by inflation include the many millions 
of savers in the United States, the owners 
of savings bonds, life-insurance policies, and 
savings accounts. Men and women paying 
into social security make up another great 
Ust of savers who are the victims of inflation. 

3. Another danger brought on by inflation 
is the difficulty of industrial replacement. 
An individual or a company in the past, laid 
aside so much per annum for replacement 
of plant, machinery and equipment. The 
dollars they have accumulated for the pur- 
pose are now deflated and do not have the 
value necessary to purchase the new equip- 
ment. 

Experience has shown that there is no 
limit to human desire for goods and serv- 
ices, but there is a limit to the means by 
which these desires can be satisfied. 

We must remember that even though we 
are the richest Nation on earth there is a 
umit to our resources. We are not rich 
enough for everyone to have everything he 
wants. Therefore, when Government at- 
tempts to carry out competitive political 
promises often made by demagogs, and un- 
dertakes to supply the wants of groups and 
individuals the cost is certain to exceed avall- 
able revenues, In that event increased debt 
is the natural consequence, and inflation is 
brought on unless strong monetary and debt 
management policies are enforced. This calis 
for fiscal and monetary discipline affecting 
all of us, and a high level of official respon- 
sibility, but it is the-only safe course. 

We all enjoy prosperous times but we 
want that prosperity to be based on sound 
monetary and economic policies, Prosperous 
times have often caused people to become 
overly confident and even reckless. 

How can inflation be curbed? 

The real way is less debt and more sav- 
ings. 

The Federal Reserve Board, by strict regu- 
lation of credit and the money supply has 
done much to check inflation, The stand 
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of the Federal Reserve Board has been criti- 
cized but it has rendered a great service to 
the Nation. 

We have, in the United States, an enor- 
mous number of borrowers, including the 
thousands of units of government. On the 
other hand, we have a greater number of 
savers and it is only through their thrift 
that we can have an expanding economy. 

In every age in America we have looked 
forward. We have looked forward with a 
mixture of courage and doubt. Each one 
of us has fought his own battle. Many 
of us have lost. Some have won. The great 
majority have had both defeats and vic- 
tories. But, in every generation, courage in 
the United States has prevailed. 

Personally, I feel that America today has 
the same courage that caused our fore- 
fathers to move ahead. They did not have 
it easy. We will not have it easy. We must 
always fight for the stability of our medium 
of exchange; for the improvement of living 
conditions; for our upbuilding, morally and 
spiritually. 

We are living at a time when each of us 
must revitalize our allegiance to the ideals 
and principles of America. 

By precept and example we must inspire 
deeper love of our country, greater respect 
for its laws, more active support of the 
church and more individual assistance in 
all public-spirited undertakings. 

Let us emulate our forefathers by taking 


`a more active part in Government. 


Our forefathers were courageous and self- 
reliant. Without seeking governmental aid, 
they crossed the mountains with Bibles, 
rifles, axes, and plows. The axes and plows 
provided their food and shelter. The rifie 
was for protection. The Bible was the source 
of their deep religious faith. 

Let us depend more upon ourselves and 
less on Government. 


The Late Honorable John J. Dempsey 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 


all saddened at the demise of our col- 
league, JoHN J. Dempsey, of New Mexico. 


His was a real Horatio Alger story. 


-From railroad water boy in Brooklyn, he 


grew up to be governor of New Mexico 
and a Democratic Representative from 
his adopted State. It was only 2 days 
before he went to the hospital that he 
supplied expert leadership in the House 
directing work on the $36 million 
Navaho Dam on the upper Colorado 
River in the New Mexico water storage 
project. 

I knew Jon Dempsey for almost 40 
years. I first grew acquainted with him 
when he was claim agent for the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Co. in my native city 
of Brooklyn. Soon after_that, he be- 
came president of the company. The 
pioneer spirit was in him and he sought 
new challenges in the West. He became 
State director of the National Recovery 
Administration in New Mexico during 
the Roosevelt administration. He won 
the esteem and affection of the good 
people of New Mexico, who elected him 
twice as governor of their State, He 
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then became a Representative in Con- 
gress from New Mexico from 1935-41 
and was welcomed back again by this 
body in 1951. 

JOHN DEMPSEY was a man of fine 
character, geniality, ability and human- 
ity. Our condolences go forth to his 
wife, two daughters, and his son. 


Key Role of Fort Clatsop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands of the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee has reported favorably on S. 3087, I 
believe that a recent editorial from the 
Oregonian of March 10, 1958, will be 
found of interest and pertinence bY 
many Members of the Senate. 

S. 3087 authorizes the establishment 
of a national memorial at Fort Clatsop: 
which this editorial describes as the site 
of the Lewis and Clark winter encamp- 
ment. The Oregonian editorial empha- 
sizes the urgent need for a unit of the 
national park system to commemorate 
the first crossing of this vast continent 
by Americans. This was the great Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. 

Inasmuch as this editorial effectively 
synthesizes all the arguments in sup 
port of passage of S. 3087 which soon 
will be considered by the full Interior 
Committee of the Senate, I believe it 
should be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the éditorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Key ROLE or Fort CLATSOP 


Historians are agreed that the Oregon 
country might very well now be a part of 
Canada or a separate dominion were it not 
for three things: (1) The discovery of the 
Columbia River by Captain Gray in 1792; 
(2) the exploration by Lewis and Clark in 
1805-06, and (3) occupation by the Astor 
Expedition in 1811. 

The discovery phase of this peaceful 
American conquest was relatively late. sir 
Francis Drake had landed on the Oregon 
coast more than two centuries before the 
coming of Gray. It was the exploration 
occupation, therefore, that sealed the Amer“ 
ican claim, and the latter of these—th® 
founding of Astoria—was a direct conse 
quence of the former—the achievement 
the two captains, 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition deserves a pl 
second to none in the annals of an impor 
tant region of the United States. 
should be more than enough reason, it 
seems to us, to clinch congressional approv 
of the Neuberger bill authorizing establish- 
ment of a Fort Clatsop Natfonal Mem 
under the custodianship of the Natio 
Park Service. 

Fort Clatsop, the site of the Lewis and 
Clark winter encampment, is the foremost 
memorial to an expedition whose signifi- 
cance extended far beyond the borders of 
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the Northwest. Certainly it deserves dig- 
nity of care and preservation equal to that 
Provided the Custer battlefield or South 
Dakota's Badlands, both designated as na- 
tional monuments, There is also, by the 
Way, a 300-acre national monument dedi- 
cated to Captain Lewis to mark the place of 
his death and burial in Tennessee. Fort 
Clatsop would appear to be a much more 
appropriate memorial to the captain's pre- 
eminent feat. 

Senator NEUBERGER recently inserted in 
the ConcrEssionaL Recorp a letter from Dr. 
Burt Brown Barker in support of the Fort 
Clatsop measure. “I believe I am safe in 
concluding,” wrote Dr. Barker, whose studies 
in Northwest history have been exceeded by 
very few, “that without the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark we would not have been 
able to support our claim to settlement fol- 
lowing the discovery of Captain Gray. If we 
Could not, then England would have had 
not only British Columbia but the territory 
to the south. * * * We gladly preserve vic- 
tories of war, let us now preserve a peaceful 
SEREY, the only one of its kind in American 


Who in Congress can gainsay that logic? 
's centennial year would be an 
appropriate time for the dedication, 


Tribute to Tom Stokes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Capital Times, of Madison, Wis., in its 
March 12 issue, carries an editorial about 
Thomas Stokes, the well-known Wash- 
_ ington columnist, In this editorial the 

Capital Times points to the splendid 
tribute presently being paid to Stokes by 
the action of outstanding Americans who 
have followed the suggestion of the dis- 

ed junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] by writing guest 
Columns during Mr. Stoke's unfortunate 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point following my re- 
Marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 

TRIBUTE TO Tom STOKES 

An unusual tribute is being paid by dis- 
tinguished public figures in Washington to 
Thomas L. Stokes, whose column the Capital 

has been proud to present to the 
Public in recent years. 

Mr. Stokes has been seriously ill for several 
Weeks, and a group of outstanding Ameri- 
Lans. acting on the suggestion of Senator 
Miku Monronery, has volunteered to write 
guest columns during his absence as a trib- 
ute to him. The first of these, a column by 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, appears on 
this page today. 

Few Washington newspapermen have been 
held in higher esteem than Tom Stokes, a 
Quiet, friendly man whose newspaper career 
Started in his native State of Georgia and 
brought him to Washington and some of the 
highest honors a newspaperman can receive. 

No columnist of our time has been as 
Steadfast in presenting a progressive com- 
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mentary on the events that unfold in Wash- 
ington and across the Nation. His calm 
commentary and penetrating insight have 
guided the thinking of countless Americans, 
The Capital Times is proud to join in pay- 
ing tribute to a great newspaperman and 
humanitarian. We join with his friends and 
admirers in wishing him speedy recovery. 


For Defense and Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most timely and vital projects 
to the national defense is under con- 
struction by the Federal Government 
near San Antonio, Tex. I refer to the 
United States Air Force Aeromedical 
Center being built at Brooks Air Force 
Base. The only trouble with the project 
is that administration budget cutters 
have cut this vital project to a mere 
shadow of its original plan. 

Back in 1950, the Air Force planning 
board saw the critical need for, and 
asked for, a massive $30 million installa- 
tion for teaching, research, and clinical 
practice in aviation medicine. Certainly 
time and the Russian sputniks and our 
own advances in air and outer space 
travel have made this project more im- 
portant than ever. 

Now another important factor other 
than military preparedness is to be con- 
sidered. In the face of rising unem- 
ployment, this vital project offers the 
opportunity to kill 2 birds with 1 stone. 
Immediate restoration of the full proj- 
ect and its rapid construction are ur- 
gently needed in our race for survival 
in space, and at the same time would 
help to fight unemployment. 

Mr. President, this matter was thor- 
oughly discussed in an excellent edi- 
torial recently published in the San An- 
tonio Express. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the San Antonio Express 
editorial of February 26, 1958, entitled 
“Urgent Memorandum,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Antonio Express of February 
26, 1958 
URGENT MEMORANDUM TO SENATOR JOHNSON, 

REPRESENTATIVE KILDAY; SUBJECT, AERO- 

MEDICAL CENTER 

GENTLEMEN: The Air Force Aeromedical 
Center now under construction at Brooks 
Air Force Base here offers a rare opportunity 
to further two emergency policies essential, 
respectively, to national security and eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

This vital institution for teaching, re- 
search, and clinical practice in aviation 
medicine has been whittled by various 
budget cutters to less than one-third the 
original concept. By restoring the project to 
its full scope as a complete aeromedical cen- 
ter and appropriating for immediate con- 
struction, Congress could 

1. Provide the military forces with a facil- 
ity urgently needed in the space race with 
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Russia which may determine whether Com- 
munist tyranny or democratic freedom shall 
dominate the earth. ; 

2. Provide a stimulant to the sagging na- 
tional economy with public works of lasting 
value to human progress and well-being. 

Senator JOHNSON, we know it is your an- 
nounced determination to push all sound 
policies which will further those two pur- 
poses, Co Kvar, we know that 
you have worked for years on this particular 
project and several times helped save it. 
That is why this urgent memorandum is di- 
rected to both of you. 

Twelve long years ago, when it became ob- 
vious that the School of Aviation Medicine 
at Randolph Air Force Base was outgrowing 
its facilities, the concept of the finest aero- 
medical center in the world was born. 

Then began a bewildering and frustrating 
saga of staff studies, multiechelon reviews, 
design revisions, site disputes, budget 
wrangles, bureaucratic bickering, jurisdic- 
tional disputes, starts, stops, and cutbacks 
that covered a dozen years and would take 
a dozen pages to summarize. But, in brief, 
here is what happened: 

By 1950, the Air Force Aeromedical Plan- 
ning Board produced an ideal installation of 
nearly a million square feet of space to cost 
an estimated $48 million. By 1951, the Air 
Force had a complete design for the installa- 
tion, with cost more carefully calculated to 
$30 million, which the Air Force desired to 
construct in three stages (or packages) of 
about $10 million each, These, in order, 
were: 

1. The academy building and research in- 
stitute with four specialized laboratories and 
utility plants. 

2. The aeromedical clinic building, library, 
professional offices, and a rehabilitation ther- 
apy building. 

3. Housing and support facilities. 

The Air Force wanted to ask Congress for 
authorization for all three and appropria- 
tions for the first stage. Then the Defense 
Department (Munitions Board) slashed off 
the authorization request for the third stage. 
And then the Bureau of the Budget deleted 
the authorization requested for the second 
stage and cut the appropriation request for 
the first stage from $10 million to $8 million, 

And that is what the 82d Congress au- 
thorized and appropriated: $8 million for 
less than one-third of the installation as 
originally designed. The ground-breaking 
ceremony for beginning construction at 
Brooks Air Force Base was held on May 10, 
1957. 

Only 10 days ago the Department of Space 
Medicine of the School of Aviation Medicine 
made scientific history with a successful test 
of a cabin designed to simulate human travel 
in space. Here was indeed a dramatic dem- 
onstration of the importance of the func- 
tions which a complete and fully equipped 
aeromedical center would serve. 

Does it make sense to pinch pennies in the 
development of this kind of installation, 
especially when both the administration and 
Congress are looking for likely public-works 
projects on which to spend money to coun- 
teract a recession trend? 

The new School of Aviation Medicine and 
related facilities now under construction at 
Brooks Air Force Base will not be a complete 
areomedical center. And the deletions and 
reductions caused by Department of Defense 
and Bureau of the Budget cutbacks have 
required redesigning that will cramp for 
space those facilities are being bullt under 
present plans. 

Gentlemen, we urge you to push for a 
crash program of construction of an aero- 
medical center fully restored to its initial 
scope and size, with provision for the still 
further expansion which we have no doubt 
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experience will dictate. Or must we wait 
until a better one is built in Moscow first? 
Sincerely, 
THE EDITORES. 


Alien Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post under date of February 24 
relating to the alien property issue. 

I highly recommend its reading to 
every Member of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFISCATED PROPERTY 

The latest piece of propaganda to come 
from that prolific lobby, the Committee for 
Return of Confiscated German and Japanese 
Property, represents a German professor as 
asking naively, Does not your Constitution 
provide that no property shall be taken from 
citizens without due process of law and with- 
out just compensation?” The answer to the 
professor—although it is not the answer 
made by the lobby—is: “Yes, professor, it 
does. And though you are not a citizen, 
provision was made in an agreement with 
your government to give you just compen- 
sation for property in the United States be- 
longing to you and seized by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian during the war.” 

The arrangement for compensation to the 
professor was solemnly entered into between 
Germany on the one hand and the United 
States and Allied countries on the other in 
the Bonn Convention of 1952. This agree- 
ment provided that the allies would forego 
reparations out of current production in 
order to facilitate German economic recovery 
and that, in exchange, Germany would as- 
sume the burden of compensating German 
nationals whose property had been confis- 
cated by the allies. In addition, the United 
States assumed the burden of paying claims 
by Americans for property in Germany de- 
stroyed during the war. This was not only 
Just compensation; it was generous compen- 
sation. The German professor's claim ought 
to be presented, therefore, to the German 
Government. There is no justification what- 
ever, in law or in morality, for asking the 
United States to provide compensation a 
second time. 

The War Claims Settlement Commission 
has dispersed close to $300 million so far in 
settling war damage claims of Americans. 
It has another $300 million of claims still 
pending. This will just about eat up the 
entire value of the confiscated enemy assets. 
A second American compensation to the 
Germans would have to come, therefore, 
through an appropriation for that purpose, 
and it would have to come directly out of 
the pockets of American taxpayers. We 
think the Committee for Return should 
address its to the German Gov- 
ernment which undertook an obligation and 
has still to meet it. 
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Prohibiting Futures Trading ia Onions 


SPEECH 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 376) to amend 
the Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit 
trading in onion futures in commodity 
exchanges. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want 
to say that I am not in a happy situa- 
tion in opposing the bill of my good 
friend, the gentlelady from Idaho; 
neither am I in a happy situation in 
opposing nearly all of the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and I am 
not in a happy situation in opposing 
anything that anybody thinks might 
help the farmers of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent one of the 
finest farm districts in America. Never- 
theless it has become a precedent that 
every time anybody gets in any kind of 
trouble they come down to Congress to 
solve their problem. And, that is true 
in regard to the onion farmers. Their 
conditions are not good; prices have 
fluctuated; they do not always make 
money. I am not too experienced in 
vegetable farming, but I think it is prob- 
ably one of the most hazardous activities 
of farming that we have.. So it is only 
natural that they should come to Wash- 
ington to have their problem solved. 
And, that is what they did, and the com- 
mittee called on me. I said to one of the 
group, “Well, I certainly am interested 
in your problem, because I represent a 
large group of wheat farmers.” And I 
said, “Is there any congressional act that 
tells you how many acres of onions you 
can plant?” And he said, “No.” I said, 
“There is an act that tells my farmers 
how many acres of wheat they can 
plant.” I said, “Is there any congres- 
sional act that tells you if you raise too 
many onions you have to pay a penalty 
on those oinions before you can market 
them?” He said, “No.” I said, “Then, 
you onion farmers can still run your own 
farms.” Well,“ he said, yes.“ I said, 
“Then you ought to be so thankful that 
the United States Congress has not 
already started to mess with your busi- 
ness that you ought to stay just as far 
away from us as you can, because ap- 
parently every time we get to legislating 
we cause our farmers a lot of trouble.” 
And that is what happened. 

In this particular instance, granting 
that the onion farmers are in trouble, 
all the testimony from the experts tends 
to show that the prohibition of trading 
in futures will probably not affect the 
market. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I know that the gentle- 
man is a farmer by profession, and I 
know that his committee has always sup- 
ported farm legislation, and I know that 
he would be the last person to oppose 
this if he thought it would help the 
farmer. But is it not a fact that the 
simple answer to all this is overproduc- 
tion in onions? 

Mr, BELCHER. I think that is ab- 
solutely true, and I do not think the 
Congress of the United States has ever in 
any instance solved the problem of over- 
production, It certainly has not for the 
farmers in my particular district. And, 
as I told these fellows, they ought to be 
so glad that we are not already in their 
hair that they ought to stay away from 
Congress. 

If we establish this precedent of pro- 
hibiting futures trading in onions, then 
we are just as likely to prohibt the trad- 
ing of futures in any commodity, and 
that will be the next step. The first 
other commodity group that gets into 
trouble will be right down here asking 
to have futures trading in that particu- 
lar commodity stopped. So, you gentle- 
men who think you have no chips in this 
game—because you do not raise onions 
or you do not even eat onions—you do 
have chips to this extent: You are estab- 
lishing a precedent which destroys the 


‘right of contract, and some day it is 


going to come back to you. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if we do 
this today, is it not possible for us to 
come back tomorrow and prohibit trad- 
ing in cotton, prohibit trading in to- 
bacco, and prohibit trading in almost 
anything else? 

Mr. BELCHER. Not only that, but 
my good friend from Maine is champing 
at the bit right now to prohibit trading 
in potatoes. A 

Mr. ANFUSO. Exactly. 

Mr. BELCHER. And I do not know 
who else has a bill to prevent trading in 
some other futures. 

Mr, TEWES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TEWES. Has it not been estab- 
lished that the only two commodities - 
that are perishable and in which there is 
trading, which was allowed at a later 
period, are onions and potatoes? So 
that we have a marked distinguishing 
characteristic between wheat and cotton 
and other commodities and this onion 
bill which is before us today. 

Mr. BELCHER. We can also estab- 
lish that there are only a certain num- 
ber of grains in which trading in futures 
has been prohibited. But if we have the 
legal right as a Congress to prohibit 
trading in potatoes or onions, then we 


. have the same right to prohibit trading 


in any other futures; we have the same 
right to destroy the right of free contract 
between individuals. One is just as legal 
and constitutional as the other. 
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Foreign-Aid Waste Must Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘Wastage, Boondoggling 
Must Be Cut Out if Foreign-Aid Pro- 
gram Is To Survive,” from the March 
3 issue of the Augusta, Ga., Her- 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wastacr, Boonpocciinc Must Br Cur Our 
IF ForEIcN-Aip ProckaM Is To Survive 
President Eisenhower's impassioned plea 

last week for his most favorite bill of all 

a $3.9 billion mutual-security refinancing of 

Sur friends and not a few enemies abroad— 

gathered an impressive amount of support 

all political quarters. 

Almost everyone, it seems, hopped on the 
bandwagon. Former President Harry Tru- 
Man did so, not so much from choice as 
from lack of any choice at all. He had been 
held up to the world as a foremost propo- 
nent of foreign aid, by virtue of the results 
Obtained through the so-called Truman doc- 
trine. Harry for once was stuck. 

Others gleefully heaped their contributions 
Upon and added their weight to the growing 
SNowball. The outing turned out to be an 
almost unprecedented bipartisan love fest. 
There were Lyndon Johnson, Sam Rayburn, 
and even Adia! Stevenson for unity, and Eric 
J n for big business and Hollywood 
Blamour, 

Almost everybody, as we said, hopped 
aboard the toboggan. Almost everybody, 
that is, except that small group who con- 
tinued to fix a probing eye, and the atten- 

n of the Nation, upon the unnecessary 
and unexplained misuse and waste which has 

ited the foreign-aid program in the 
sight of the people of this country. 

While all the bipartisan lovemaking was 
g on, in Washington various reports on 
wastage and abuse were being filed with 
V ess. And on Friday night in Richmond, 

A, Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of Georgia, 
delivered one of the most blistering attacks 
Of all on the foreign-ald program before a 
Well-attended Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, 

The present administration, charged TAL- 

„ has blissfully closed its eyes to the 

Plight of this country while clamoring for 

More and more money to pour into foreign 

offers. 

It would, he said, “weaken our most re- 
lable first line of defense by cutting the 

ational Guard” but asks billions in new 
ald to subsidize a Communist satellite like 

Poland which has received nearly $200 mil- 
on in American aid within a year. ` 
The administration would cripple the 

American farmer, double the rate on REA 

pons, shift to the States the responsibility 

Or public housing, curtail hospital construc- 

t n, drastically reduce yeterans’ compensa- 

fon and benefits, reduce assistance to our 

wn aged, charged the Georgia Senator. 

It would do all these things to the detri- 
Ment of the American people, said he, in 
Order to give billions to stimulate foreign 
crop output, subsidize tax cuts and debt 
Teductions in foreign lands, add to the al- 
teady mountainous sum from which rail- 

„ Steel mills, factories, hospitals, and 


£ 


‘allies is a must. 
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other magnificent projects have been built 
in sixty-odd foreign countries, 

The Senator's speech serves effectively to 
point up the wastage which has plagued the 
foreign-aid program. It should not be in- 
terpreted to mean there is no good at all in 
the program. Continued military aid to our 
Proper administration of 
the economic-aid program, to cut out wastage 
and boondoggling is essential if the Ameri- 
can people are not to turn their face against 
the program altogether, 

It is that wastage, that boondoggling, the 
weakening of the internal welfare of the 
United States to give aid abroad, that makes 
the program unpalatable to the people. 


Wisconsin Conference on Educational 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES” ag 


Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if there is 
any one thing which this session of Con- 
gress is agreed upon, it is upon the ne- 
cessity for intensified American research 
in the scientific fields. 

But if there is any one additional sub- 
ject on which we should be agreed, it is 
this: There should be intensified re- 
search into improved education itself. 

We will not fully unlock the mysteries 
of science until we have unlocked the 
door to improved education. 

When we have found the way to better 
schools, better teachers, better teaching, 
and better students, we will have better 
scientists and better experts in every 
field. 

In view of these facts, I was more than 
pleased to read in the newspapers of my 
State an account of the first statewide 
conference on educational research, It 
was attended by more than 200 educa- 
tors and laymen on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Under the auspices of the leading edu- 
cation- minded organizations of my 
State, the conference explored ways and 
means, frankly and objectively, for find- 
ing the answers to get improved edu- 
cation. 

For example, Prof. Lindley J. Stiles, 
dean of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education, urged that funds 
be established for a laboratory school 
where education research could be car- 
ried on and disseminated. 

I may say, incidentally, Mr. President, 
that next Thursday it will be my pleas- 
ure to deliver an address at a meeting 
dedicated to one such laboratorylike 
school—the pioneering Daycroft School 
of Stamford, Conn.—which will, I be- 
lieve, become a beacon for the Nation. 

I send to the desk two articles from 
the Milwaukee Journal, from the March 
10 and 11 issues, on the Wisconsin con- 
ference for educational research. I ask 
unanimous consent that both articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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From the Milwaukee Journal of March 10, 
1958] 

LABORATORY SCHOOL von StaTe Urceo To 
Herp GUDE TEACHERS—EDUCATION RE- 
SEARCH CONFERENCE Is TOLD SCHOOL PROB- 
LEMS Must Be STUDIED 

(By Robert L. Dishon) 

Mapison, Wris.—The legislature should ap- 
propriate funds to establish extensive ma- 
chinery for education research, a statewide 
conference of educators and laymen was 
told Monday. 

Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education, called for 
funds to establish a laboratory school, re- 
search facilities throughout the State and 
improved information collecting service. 

He said more education researchers must 
be trained to “cope with the many problems 
that must be studied * * * to help produce 
better teachers, better schools and better 
citizens” in Wisconsin. 

TWO HUNDRED ATTEND PARLEY 


E. B. Fred, retiring University of Wisconsin 
president, and Conrad A. Elvehjem, Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin president-elect, also called 
for more education research to improve 
schools throughout the State in this space 


e. 

Some 200 persons attended the conference, 
believed to be the first of its kind in this 
country, Other speakers were George E. 
Watson, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Helge Holst, Cambridge, Mass., 
an executive of an industrial research and 
consulting firm. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
University of Wisconsin School of Education, 
Wisconsin Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards, Wisconsin Education Association, 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the State Public Instruction Depart- 
ment. 

BEST INVESTMENT 


Stiles said the State needed education re- 
search facilities “comparable to those pro- 
vided for research in science“ Money spent 
for research on education problems, he 
added, would be “the best investment that 
could be made to improve schools.” 

His outline called for a laboratory school 
at the University of Wisconsin and funds for 
State colleges with resources for research. 

“Subsidies are required,” he continued, 
“comparable to those available in scientific 
fields if bright young people are to be per- 
suaded to enter the field of education re- 
search." 

PROBLEMS ARE VARIED 


Some school problems, Stiles added, are 
largely local and will require support of the 
school boards, business, industry and philan- 
thropic agencies, Other problems will re- 
quire State support and still others Federal 
Government support. 

“Schools in the State must be called upon 
to help with field testing of problems once 
their proposed solutions have first been re- 
fined in the laboratory school,” he added. 

Research in the last few years, Stiles con- 
tinued, has shown the strength of reorgan- 
ized school districts; the value of counseling 
services; factors related to efficiency in learn- 
ing basic skills; characteristics of gifted pu- 
püs and the type of program they need; the 
preparation of teachers of science, and the 
value of television for teaching physics in 
high school, 

Further research is needed, according to 
Stiles, to determine the effects on social be- 
havior of pupils in reorg and nonre- 
organized school districts; what level of in- 
telligence is meeded for profitable study in 
science, mathematics and foreign language; 
to what extent more subjects should be given 
high-school pupils; what study skills and 
habits are needed for good college work. 
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“As long as those in charge of schools 
must operate in the dark without the bene- 
fits of established educational truths,” Stiles 
continued, “communities can expect only 
makeshift, trial and error approaches to im- 
prove schools.” 

Fred expressed the same thougt in saying 
that research “is a safeguard against quack 
remedies” to school problems. 

Comparing teachers to family doctors, 
Elvehjem said they were too bury with daily 
probleme of teaching to give much atten- 
tion to formal research, 


From the Milwaukee Journal of March 11, 
1958 
Sruby Uncen To Ser GOALS FOR Enucation— 
WATSON TELLS PARLEY Pressures ON PUPILS 
Daumen WorTH or STATE'S SCHOOLS 
(By Robert L. Dishon) 


Manson, Wis—New emphasis on learning 
Was urged Monday for the schools of Wis- 
consin by George E. Watson, State super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

Speaking at the first statewide conference 
on education research, Watson said that ed- 
ucators and other people Interested in edu- 
cation should stress the need for reestablish- 
ing schools as centers of learning. 

More than 200 educators and laymen at- 
tended the conference on the University of 
Wisconsin campus. 

SEARCH FOR GOALS URGED 

‘The conference was sponsored by the UW 
school of education, Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards, Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the State public instruction 
department. 

Watson said that he favored more educa- 
tion research, but he also cautioned that 
school officials should research for educa- 
tional goals that seemed to have disappeared 
from the schools, 

He said he feared that the schools had lost 
much of their regular academic procedures 
because of the helter-skelter pressures work- 
ing on children and children's interests. 

SCHOOLS WERE CLOSED 

He also suggested that too often they de- 
voted too much time to basketball games, 
carnivals, hog and dairy shows, music festi- 
vals, and other extracurricular activities. 

Watson urged that communities revert to 
a school atmosphere dominated by the dig- 
nified, scholarly leadership of the teacher. 
He urged that they find ways, through re- 
search, for meeting the needs of talented 
Pupils. 

However, Watson sald, one of the major 
needs of Wisconsin schools is programs for 
pupils who are less talented. Schools should 
prize teachers who love problem children, 
Watson said. 

Governor Thomson said population 
growth, technology, and an increasingly com- 
plex society made it necessary to “adjust 
our educational programs and facilities.” 

Thomson urged educators to consider 
what television meant for education; what, 
if any, subjects were most effective In de- 
velopment of critical thinking; what was the 
proper balance between school subjects; 
what should be done with bright students, 
and what were we doing about education for 
effective citizenship? 
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Parallel Between St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Columbia River Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF -OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr, NEUBERGER: Mr. President, at 
a time when all the Nation is interested 
in useful public works to give employ- 
ment on productive tasks to idle Ameri- 
cans, we must keep in\mind the great 
St. Lawrence seaway project for the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power and 
improvement in navigation in the North- 
eastern States. 

I am particularly interested in this 
vast undertaking because it parallels in 
many major facets the undertakings for 
waterpower, navigation, flood control, 
and reclamation on the great Columbia 
River system in my own Pacific North- 
west. I also have just visited the St. 
Lawrence area, 

In the Oregon Journal, of Portland, 
Oreg., for Sunday, March 9, 1958, I was 
privileged to review a most informative 
bok entitled “The New St. Lawrence 
Frontier,” about the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, written by Sidney C. Sufrin and Ed- 
ward E, Palmer, of the staff of Syracuse 
University. 

I have had a number of excellent let- 
ters from my home State about this 
book review, inasmuch as many resi- 
dents of Oregon hope that water power 
from the swift reaches of the Columbia 
River can provide new industrial oppor- 
tunities in our area, as cheap power from 
the St. Lawrence and the Niagara— 
which is really part of the St. Lawrence 
watershed—is now making possible in 
the Northeast. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my book review of The New St. 
Lawrence Frontier, which was published 
in the Oregon Journal of March 9, under 
the title “St. Lawrence Seaway Mirrors 
Northwest Potentialities,’ may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY MIRRORS NORTHWEST 
f POTENTIALITIES 
(By Ricwarp L. NeUstROER, United States 
Senator from Oregon) 

The New St. Lawrence Frontier. By Sidney 
C. Sufrin and Edward E. Palmer. Syracuse 
University Press, 98 pages; $3. 

By a fortunate coincidence, this little book 
reached my desk only 5 days after I had re- 
turned to Washington from the strategio 
realm which the volume describes. 

With Col. Loren W. Olmstead, district en- 
gineer at Buffalo, I toured the spectacular 
area where the Great Lakes pour their excess 
volume to the sea. I had never seen Niagara 
Falls before. The scene did not disappoint 
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me. Nearly half the fresh water of the globe 
funnels through this mighty trough. The 
great maelstrom of the Horseshoe Falls 
shakes the earth, and plumes of spray rise 
majestically in the air. Z 

The river is known as Niagara in some 
places, the St. Lawrence in others, But 
it is all the outlet of the fiye Great Lakes. AS 
such, the name of the St. Lawrence of 
course predominates. This is one of the 
major rivers of the globe, At a Senate hesr- 
ing I recently was told by thet able man, 
Maj, Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers, that only our own Co- 
lumbia River system eclipses the St. Law- 
rence and its tributaries in potential water- 
power production in the United Stutes. 
There is another parallel between the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the St. Lawrence fron- 
tier—to a substantial degree, the key rivers 
in both regions are shaped by the United 
States and Canada. 

As I read The New St. Lawrence Frontier 
I often have felt that I was looking into a 
glass which mirrored our own Northwest. 
because the problems and resources are fre- 
quently so essentially similar. 

The St. Lawrence seaway. a joint under- 
taking of Canada and the United States, is 
principally for navigation and power. It 
will provide a 27-foot inland artery for ocean- 
going vessels all the way from the Atlantic 
to the head of navigation on Lake Superior. 
The power possibilities at the huge Barnhart 
Island Dam will be virtually equal to those 
at Grand Coulee, mightiest of all the projects 
on the Columbia. Listen to these words by 
the Messrs. Sufrin and Palmer, both of whom 
are professors at the Maxwell School of Citi- 
zenship at Syracuse: 

“Chemical and metal industries, and many 
others, are limited in their expansion by 
critical water availability. Thus the bound- 
less water supply of the St. Lawrence River 
should stimulate the fertile imagination of 
the American businessman and technologist. 
Water, not only for power but for industrial 
processes as well, will eurely make the St. 
Lawrence region worthy of investigations 
that are probably to be made by indus- 
trialists who are looking for investment pos- 
sibilities." 

Such language should be familtar to resi- 
dents of the Pacifie Northwest. Has it not 
been applied to the Columbia River on many 
occasions? 

The predominant use of power for indus- 
trial p seems to be far less contro- 
versial on the St. Lawrence frontier than in 
our own State of Oregon. In Oregon, kilo- 
watts from the Bonneville system are sought 
by private utilities and by public systems 
such as PUDs. There has been relatively 
scant support to date for my amendment 
to the preference clause, which would grant 
a new priority to industry. On the St. 
Lawrence, by contrast, it seems to be taken 
for granted that the new kilowatts from 
Barnhart Island will be used principally to 
stimulate payrolls. 

“But perhaps one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the area,” wrote Professors Sufrin 
and Palmer, “is the great enthusiasm on the 
part of many individuals and communities 
in the north country for further industrial- 
ization. There is intense desire in this di- 
rection, and it has already created a favor- 
able industrial climate.” 

The New York Power Authority will receive 
from the St. Lawrence seaway some 735,000 
kilowatts of firm energy and 125,000 kilo- 
watts of interruptible power. Already GOV. 
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Averell Harriman has allocated to just 
two aluminum plants the following gener- 
Ous quotas: 


Firm Inter- 
kilowatts] ruytible 
Aluminum Company of America 174,000 655. 
Reynolds Metals 200, 000 ay, 000 


This means that 50 percent of the firm 
Power and 83 percent of the interruptible 
Power, along the American frontier of the 
Seaway, is going to a pair of aluminum fac- 
tories, It is significant, in my opinion, that 
New York's Democratic governor was praised 
by both major political parties and by the 
bulk of the press for these allocations. Yet 
in Oregon, any alleged monopolization of 
Columbia River power by aluminum com- 
Panies is generally the cause of many polit- 
ical denunciations—from prlvate-power 
Eroups on the right and from public-power 
groups on the left. 

When I was in the twin cities of Niagara 

me in New York State, the other 
across the chasm in the Province of On- 
tario—I found business leaders assuming 
that additional cheap energy would be prin- 
Cipally set aside for payrolls. There was 
Scant thought of using this power for domes- 
tic purposes, if it could be made the source 
for attracting new manufacturing plants. I 
Was fascinated by the way in which the 
Power authority intends to tap additional 
kilowatts at Niagara Falls. 

Under cover of darkness, when the thun- 
dering tourist attraction is not at stake, 
Water will be drawn from the Niagara River 
and held in reservoirs and pools. Then, dur- 
ing daylight, it will be poured through 
Canals and dropped some 300 feet via pen- 
Stocks to a huge powerplant at the bottom 
Of the yawning Niagara gorge. Thus the 
Maximum amount of energy will be pro- 
duced in the daytime, while factories are 
Working full shift. Nor will it be necessary 
to spoil the beauty and grandeur of the 
falls when pilgrims and newlyweds are look- 
ing at one of the world’s famous spectacles, 

One basic difference between industries 
locating on the St. Lawrence and those in 
dur own Columbia Basin must be empha- 
sized, The plants taking advantage of the 
low-cost kilowatts of the St. Lawrence fron- 
tler are only a midiron shot from millions 
of customers in the Eastern States. In the 
Northwest, by comparison, the long freight 
haul still intervenes across the continent 
and over the intermountain barrier—and 
Treight rates, alas, are rising with every pass- 
ing year of biennium. 

Readers of this book review will be inter- 
ested to learn that the Messrs. Sufrin and 

er are opposed to special tax concessions 
for new industries. They support general 
New York State policy in this respect. They 
believe that tax rebates or “forgiveness” for 
new plants are almost always at the expense 
Of existing industries in that particular com- 
munity. They also warn that fly-by-night 
Tactories tend to take advantage of tempo- 
Tary tax concessions, and then perhaps 
Migrate somewhere else, leaving behind a 
legacy of unemployed families and unsup- 
Ported public facilities. 

The cost of the St. Lawrence seaway is 
about $1 billion with some ¢300 million 
invested by the two national governments 
in the navigation facilities and the rest in 

intricate powerplants. According to 
Present schedules, the seaway will be com- 
Pleted some time during 1959 “and, when it 
is finished, it will provide a 27-foot channel 
m Montreal and the Great Lakes.” 
Advocates of Columbia River and Snake 
River navigation then will have a real show- 
Case to point to, when they seek appropria- 
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tions and further authorizations from a 
somewhat reluctant administration or Con- 
gress. 


Get It Right the First Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
many Americans, of whom I am one, 
have been worried for a long time about 
what seems to us an excessive concern 
about security of information on the 
part of the administration. It has 
seemed to us many times that security 
requirements have covered a lot of in- 
formation the American people have a 
right to know. 

Now. Mr. President, a new and even 
more serious worry has been added to 
that one. It is the well-founded suspi- 
cion that some of the information we 
are allowed to have simply is not true. 
That worry certainly was not lessened 
by the revelation recently, thanks to the 
industry of the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], that the 
Atomic Energy Commission had not told 
the truth about the distance at which 
one of its atomic explosions was de- 
tected. 

The concern about the lack of candor 
and accuracy on the part of the admin- 
istration is reflected in the soberly- 
drawn account of that incident in Mar- 
quis Childs’ syndicated column appear- 
ing today. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Childs’ column, entitled “New 
AEC Error Stirs Suspicion,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New AEC Error STIRS SUSPICION 
(By Marquis Childs) 

A deep and growing concern over the way 
in which news is both manipulated and sup- 
pressed here in Washington is reflected in 
the reaction to the disclosure that the 
Atomic Energy Commission was brought by 
congressional action to concede that It had 
put out erroneous information. 

The AEC announced that its small under- 
ground explosion in Nevada last summer had 
not been detected at a range of more than 
250 miles. This was taken as confirmatory 
evidence that nuclear explosions could be 
secretly set off and that, therefore, any 
agreement to stop testing, even with an in- 
spection system, would be worse than useless, 
since the Russians could defeat it. 

That happened to serve the official line of 
AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss and the scien- 
tists supporting him who have taken every 
opportunity to oppose any negotiation with 
Moscow that might lead to a suspension of 
nuclear tests. Until recently their opinion 
has prevailed with President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

But Senator Husrrt H. Humpurey, chair- 
man of the Senate Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee, was informed that an inquiry might 
show something quite diflerent about the 
underground test. It did. HUMPHREY dis- 
covered that United States Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey stations all over the continental 
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United States had recorded shock waves 
from the Nevada test. The AEC then sent 
out a correction stating that the test had 
been recorded at least 2,300 miles away in 
Alaska, 

This extraordinary revelation coincides 
with a speech that has stirred wide interest 
in this normally indifferent capital. Harri- 
son Brown, professor of geochemistry at the 
California Institute of Technology and a par- 
ticipant in the Manhattan project that de- 
veloped the atomic bomb, delivering the 
Gideon Seymour Memorial lecture at the 
University of Minnesota, challenged the iron 
wall of secrecy behind which, he suggested, 
our destiny is being irrevocably determined. 

Brown attacked the insistent claim by the 
administration that America’s security would 
be endangered by any agreement to suspend 
nuclear testing. The chief proponent of this 
view is Edward Teller, popularly known as 
the father of the H-bomb, who has used 
every opportunity to declare that the Rus- 
sians would be able to circumvent any con- 
trol applied under an agreement to end the 
tests. 


At the point last summer when President 
Eisenhower himself seemed to be leaning to- 
ward a separate trial agreement to end 
nuclear testing, Strauss took Teller and an- 
other distinguished physicist, Ernest 
Lawrence, to the White House to present 
their well-known views in opposition to any 
test suspension. With the White House steps 
as a sounding board, their opinions were 
broadcast to the world. 


The Brown speech, with its charges of 
distortion and news manipulation, has in- 
terested Chairman JOHN Moss of the House 
Subcommittee on Information. All matters 
concerned with nuclear energy are, of course, 
the province of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, but Moss has approached 
several members of this committee and it is 
possible that he will be given an opportunity 
to inquire with his specialized staff into the 
information techniques of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

The charge that the news was being 
manipulated to serve partisan ends has been 
made with increasing frequency. It was 
raised in connection with the handling of the 
news of missile launchings out of Cape 
Canaveral in Florida. 

After the failure of the first Vanguard 
there was an effort to restrict reporters at 
the Canaveral base so that they would, in 
effect, be reporting only the successful 
launchings. And when this was greeted with 
loud protests, an agreement was entered into 
between the press and the military at Cana- 
veral that many feel is still a violation of 
the right of access to news that cannot be 
classified as secret. As J. R. Wiggins points 
out in the current bulletin of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, at the very 
least the public has a right to know these 
restrictions and how they operate. 


Prohibiting Futures Trading in Onions 


SPEECH 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 i 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union bad under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 376) to amend 
the Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit 
trading in onion futures In commodity ex- 
changes 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, 
again I want to say I have the utmost 
sympathy for those of you who repre- 
sent onion districts because I know the 
pressure they put on you when your 
farmers get in trouble. I have repre- 
sented for 7 years, nearly 8 years now, 
a group of wheat farmers who have al- 
most constantly been in trouble. I want 
to also say to the entire membership of 
the House, while this may seem like an 
emergency, and it is as far as the onion- 
grower is concerned, I do not think there 
is sufficient evidence that this will cure 
the difficulty the onion growers are expe- 
riencing. It is going to establish a very 
dangerous precedent, not only in this 
field but in all other fields, because when 
this Congress starts in to destroying the 
right of free contract we are going into a 
field that affects a lot more things than 
futures in onions. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact there are many other 
commodities that are not traded in fu- 
tures on the market? 

Mr. BELCHER. Yes, I am aware; but 
I am not aware of any prohibition by 
this Congress in the last 100 years that 
prohibited the trading of futures in any 
commodity. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But this Congress in 
the Commodity Exchange Act has spelled 
out what commodities can be traded in 
on the market, has it not? 

Mr. BELCHER. I am not familiar 
with that, but I asked the question of 
Mr. Kauffman if the Congress had ever 
prohibited the trading in futures in any 
commodity, and he said “No.” 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Is it not a fact that 
there has been only one violation since 
the onion market has been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Agriculture De- 
partment? 

Mr. BELCHER. I do not know as to 
that. 


Assistant Secretary Leffler Proposes a 
Fine Wildlife Refuge Program 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has taken a keen interest in ac- 
celerating the Federal Government’s 
lagging program of acquiring sufficient 
wildlife refuges to safeguard the conti- 
nent’s dwindling population of wild 
ducks and geese. s 

Without a clear position for the execu 
tive branch, progress has been uncer- 
tain. Happily, just this week Ross L. 
Leffler, Assistant Secretary of Interior 
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for Fish and Wildlife, has announced a 
program of increasing the duck-stamp 
fee to $3, and earmarking the entire 
proceeds of the $3 duck stamp— 
amounting to at least $742 million a 
year—for the acquisition of refuges for 
migratory waterfowl. Such a program 
is vitally needed, and Mr. Leffler, one of 
the Government’s most dedicated public 
servants, is to be applauded for it. 

I include an account of the Leffler 
program written by Russell G. Lynch, 
the widely respected conservation editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal, from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of Tuesday, March 11, 
1958: 


Duck Stamp Diversion May Br ENDED AT 
Last—Bupcer BUREAU Backs $1 INCREASE 
AND USE OF ENTIRE PROCEEDS FOR WETLANDS 

(By R. G. Lynch) 

Hunters’ duck stamp payments at long 
last seem likely to be used to buy wetlands 
for waterfowl, after more than 20 years of 
diversion to other uses. 

The Federal Budget Bureau, which is the 
administration’s voice in fiscal affairs, 
agreed Monday to support a $1 increase in 
the duck stamp fee and to permit all of the 
proceeds to be used for wetlands. 

Ross L. Leffler, Assistant Interior Secre- 
tary for Fish and Wildlife, said in a tele- 
phone interview that the money, if Congress 
went along with the plan, would be used to 
create a wetlands bank. Improvement and 
development of the duck and goose habitat 
will wait until the acquisition program is 
well along. 

The new policy is almost exactly what 
Representative Reuss, Democrat, Wisconsin, 
proposed in a bill he introduced last year. 
It would end a long and bitter controversy 
involying charges of bad faith on the part 
of the Federal Government, 

INCREASED IN 1949 

Sportsmen agreed to a $1 tax on waterfowl 
hunters in 1934 with the understanding that 
the money would be used to buy habitat. 
But the Budget Bureau, year after year, 
forced the fish and wildlife service to use 
most of the money to maintain and operate 
the refuge system. This was done by strik- 
ing out requests for appropriations for such 
purposes. 

Hunters accepted a 81 Increase in the 
stamp fee in 1949 but the boost in revenue 
barely kept pace with rising refuge expenses. 
and the Budget Bureau continued its policy 
of diverting stamp money. 

Representative JoHNson, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, helped bring about a committee 
inquiry in 1955 and reported to the House 
that out of $44 million collected from duck 
hunters only $7,500,000 had been used to 
acquire wetlands through 1954. He later 
conducted a poll of Wisconsin hunters and 
found that a majority were willing to pay 
$3 for the duck stamp if assured that the 
money would be used to acquire wetlands. 

STILL HAS BILL 


Revss’ bill in the 1957 Congress was one 
of several concerned with increasing and 
earmarking duck-stamp revenues. The re- 
sult was recommendation of a new bill by 
Chairman Borxrn, Democrat, of Alabama, of 
the subcommittee that heard the bills. It 
merely would earmark 65 percent of the 
present $2 stamp. The House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee still has it. 

Last week at St. Louis, Mr. Leffler told State 
game administrators at the North American 
Wildlife conference that he would propose 
to the Budget Bureau that all stamp rev- 
enues go for acquisition. Earlier, the an- 
nual convention of the National Wildlife 
Federation had gone on record by a large 
majority in favor of a $3 stamp with 65 per- 
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cent of the proceeds earmarked for acqui- 
sition. 

“We had to make some concession,” Mr. 
Lefer told the writer on the telephone. “We 
agreed not to ask for any appropriations for 
land purchase and we agreed to put the new 
wetlands acquired into a bank, leaving the 
development of them until later. All of the 
money will be used for acquiring wetlands.” 

The acquisition program has lagged badly. 
In the thirties the Fish and Wildlife Service 
estimated that a minimum of 12,500,000 
acres of habitat would have to be acquired 
to maintain the waterfowl population. The 
Federal Government was to acquire about 
7,500,000 acres, using duck-stamp revenues 
and the States were to add 5 million acres, 
aided by allotments from the Patman-Rob- 
ertson Federal tax on sporting arms and 
ammunition. 

Since then, in 20 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has purchased less than 300,000 
acres and the States less than 500,000. Fed- 
eral and State refuges combined now total 
less than 5 million acres. 

Meanwhile, drainage has caused enormous 
shrinkage in available wetlands. 


Who Speaks for Tomorrow? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
need for more schoolrooms, more teach- 
ers, better science instruction in our 
grade and high schools, and more and 
better students in our colleges, is a need 
no one will dispute. The need is clear, 
and it has been well known and well 
accepted for a long time. 


Still, we are not moving along toward 
meeting the need. Many of our people 
wonder why. They ask us why when we 
go home to talk with them. 

Drew Pearson, in his syndicated col- 
umn appearing today, has some perti- 
nent comments on that question. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp that part of Mr. Pearson's col- 
umn entitled “Schoolchildren Have No 
Lobby,” which deals with the problem 
of aids to education. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHOOLCHILDREN Have No Lossy 
(By Drew Pearson) 

This town is full of lobbyists. They are 4 
dime a dozen in the Halls of Congress and 
cocktail lounges of Washington. Some are 
out to get tax concessions for the life insur- 
ance companies. Some are out to promote 
more Federal housing appropriations. Some 
are out to block oil imports into the United 
States. 

But none of them is out to lobby for the 
children of the United States. 

For approximately 10 years there has been 
talk about passing a school bill, but only 
talk—no action. Chief reason for the lack 
of action: No lobby is pushing a school bill. 

Children aren't lobbyists, and most teach - 
ers aren't either. Up until this year their 
National Education Association has been 
sitting on its heels in Washington, twiddling 
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its intellectual thumbs without taking an 
energetic stand on school aid. 

What they don't realize is that the big 
highway bili for $18 billion was passed be- 
cause of lobbying by the teamsters union, 
the big tire and truck companies, the oil and 
gasoline companies. 

Teachers could do the same. They could 
get the carpenters union, whose members 
need employment, the bricklayérs union, the 
other building trades, the building contrac- 
tors, to combine in pushing a school-con- 
struction bill. 

Senator Ly NON JoHNsoNn goaded the ad- 
Ministration into action on a public works 
Program. Public works are needed to end 
the depression, and one of the most impor- 
tant public works bůilt in Roosevelt's day 
Was school buildings. 


The Importance of Business and Other 
Private Contributions to the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the great features of the free American 
Way of life is that the arts belong to all 
the American people. 

In bygone centuries the arts—music, 
literature, the dance, painting, sculp- 
ture—belonged only to the upper classes. 
The arts were patronized by the aris- 
tocracy, subsidized by the aristocracy, 
and conceived with the aristocracy in 
mind for an audience. 

But in the American way—in the sys- 
tem which is called people's capitalism 
art belongs to the American people as a 
whole. 

And the people, themselves, have to 
Support the arts. That means money 
and time and effort. 

Artistic performances still require 
Sizeable private donations in order to 
Make up for costs not covered by box- 
Office receipts. 

FINE WORK OF BUSINESSMEN 


It is most enheartening, therefore, 
that American free enterprise, especially 
the great corporations of this land, are, 
despite the present recession, increas- 
ingly active in helping to finance both 
Modernized facilities and more wide- 
Spread performances. 

Many businessmen admittedly used to 
think that art and music were for the 
so-called long hairs. Now, it rightly 
turns out that art and music are for 
every occupation and every income group 
of America. > 

That includes many of the most prac- 
tical-mimded men on the American 
Scene; I mean industrialists who have 
Worked their way up the ladder of suc- 
Cess to the top positions in our great cor- 
Porations. 

Illustrating these facts was a front- 
age article in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal. It was entitled “Aiding the 
Arts.“ It pointed out that many busi- 
nessmen are leading various cities’ drives 

Taise money for artistic centers. 
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The accuracy of the Journal's article is 
demonstrated manyfold by similar 
front-page articles from the newspapers 
of New York, Milwaukee, Louisville, 
Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, St. Paul, Fort Wayne, Dallas, and 
other great metropolitan centers. 

WASHINGTON—A_ GREAT CULTURAL CENTER 

Yes; I am glad to say that our Nation's 
Capital, Washington, D. C., which might 
rightly be called the capital of the free 
world, is likewise most active on behalf 
of cultural progress. 

The cultural-development committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade is 
pioneering in helping to make this a 
more beautiful city. It seeks more beau- 
tiful attractions which will command the 
well-justified respect, the admiration, 
and, yes, visiting by millions of addi- 
tional Americans. 

In the not too distant future let us 
hope that Washington will have its long- 
awaited national cultural auditorium 
and civic center. 

ART CENTERS ARE GOOD BUSINESS 


What businessmen in particular have 
learned is that a great art center makes 
for great business in a community. 
Such a center helps to revitalize down- 
town areas and restore their economic 
health. 

Art centers, soundly located, soundly 
financed, soundly managed, are an ideal 
tourist attraction. And tourism is, as we 
know, one of the leading industries in 
many States of the Union. 

ENJOYMENT OF THE GOOD THINGS IN LIFE 


But art centers are, likewise, a part 
of the enrichment of life for millions of 
Americans. 

The standard American workweek, 
once 60 hours, has grown progressively 
shorter. 

Thanks to increased productivity, 
Americans have more and more leisure 
time available. 

In addition, more and more millions of 
Americans are reaching advanced years 
where they have still more opportunities 
to do things, to see things, to hear things 
which previous generations would not 
have been able to enjoy. 

It is only appropriate, therefore, that 
there should be developed, in our great 
cities, centers of art and music which 
will rival the greatest of the Old World. 

THE LINCOLN CENTER IN NEW YORK 


One such great center is the Lincoln 
Center project for the performing arts 
in New York, where the driving force is 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller III, sponsor of 
many other noteworthy projects for our 
land. He is joined in this particular non- 
profit project by many outstanding citi- 
vens—leading men and women of cul- 
ture, farsighted realtors, and others. 

When completed, this Lincoln Center 
will be not only a shining star in the 
Empire State but one of the great attrac- 
tions on the American and international 
scene. - 

Just the other day, here on the floor of 
the Senate, I mentioned a music-drama 
center which is being established in a far 
smaller community, Appleton, Wis. 
There, at Lawrence College, is being es- 
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tablished another splendid facility which 
shows what smaller communities can do. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Wall Street Journal article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 


AIDING THE ARTS—MANY BUSINESSMEN JOIN 
Cirtes’ Drives To Srun Music, Drama, 
Dance—TuHEY PusH Bic New CENTER IN 
New YORK, Back FESTIVALS In Fort WAYNE, 
BirMIncHAM—A Goat: REVIVING DOWN- 
TOWN 

(By Jerome J. Zukosky) 

New Tonk. — Around the green baize- 
covered board room table in General Foods 
Corp.’s Park Avenue headquarters, 15 
men and women sat down recently for an 
unusual conference. 

í Its subject: How to ask for a million dol- 

ars. 

Around the table were the heads of some 
of the Nation's biggest banks, brokerage 
houses and industrial concerns. The lesson 
in fund solicitation, conducted by Clarence 
Francis, retired chairman of General Foods, 
was part of a meticulously plotted campaign 
to coax from corporate treasuries contribu- 
tions to a relatively new venture in business 
philanthropy: Culture. 

CULTURAL CLUSTER 


The executives at this meeting and other 
volunteer solicitors are seeking $75 million 
for Lincoln Center, an 11-acre cluster of halls 
to be built near Manhattan's Columbus 
Circle. The center eventually may house 
opera, symphony, dance, drama and other 
performing troupes. Construction is sched- 
uled to start later this year, with completion 
of the entire center due by 1964. 

It will be the largest privately financed cul- 
tural project ever built in the United States. 
Some $7.5 million is expected to come from 
corporations, the rest will be solicited from 
private, noncorporate sources. 

“It bothers some people to ask their friends 
or associates for a million dollars, especially 
when they know they are asking for more 
than their company or they themselves can 
give,” comments John McNuty, a fund- 
raising counselor to the group. “We've tried 
to show them how.” P 

The culture crusaders’ embarrassment, 
however, isn't the only problem. “Lincoln 
Center is selling a new idea,” says Edgar 
Young, associate of John D. Rockefeller II. 
active head and a promoter of the project. 
“Business support for the arts now is at the 
stage where corporate aid to education was 10 
years ago and ald to medical and welfare 
work was 30 years ago. We want to set a 
spectacular example to establish support for 
the products of man’s leisure and spirit as 
well as his health and vocational training.” 

OTHER CITIES WATCH 


Other cities are watching Lincoln Center's 
development with keen interest. The decay 
of downtown areas has long been a major 
problem for most metropolises. Many ex- 
perts in urban affairs believe that if down- 
town areas in cities around the country can 
reemerge as places where the best in enter- 
tainment and cultural activities is available, 
it may trigger an overall revival in commerce, 
housing, and other fields. Thus cities as di- 
verse as Seattle, Pittsburgh, and Winston- 
Salem are planning construction-of new civic 
auditoriums for performing arts companies. 
Birmingham, Louisville, Boston, St. Paul, 
Cincinnati, and Fort Wayne, among others, 
are stepping up promotion of arts festivals 
using existing facilities. In addition, a Fort 
Wayne group is trying to raise $3 million for 
a permanent music, drama, and dance center. 

Behind the increasing zeal of the culture 
campaigners, too, is a growing respect for 
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other practical benefits of ballet, opera, and 
theater. 

“We want to attract topnotch technical 
people here,“ says a General Electric Co. offi- 
cial in Louisville, “but their wives badger 
them to settle in New York or some other city 
where the kids can enjoy the cultural advan- 
tages they think we don’t have here. What 
has Louisville got other than horses and 
whisky, they ask?“ 

CONTINUING GROWTH 


Adds Dr. John E. Bryan, director of Bir- 
mingham's Committee of One Hundred, com- 
posed of leading local businessmen, We want 
to continue our industrial growth and we 
have to attract the people to do it. The men 
our firms want always ask what the com- 
munity has to offer. And they mean cultural 
activities as well as good schools and such.“ 

Dr. Bryan, for 11 years superintendent of 
schools in Birmingham, says over 100,000 per- 
sons attended the 75 theater, ballet, opera, 
orchestral, and art programs during the just- 
completed Festival of the Arts in Birming- 
ham. 

The Lincoln Center idea already has won 
widespread praise from New York business- 
men. The reason is simple: Planners of the 
project figure it will attract some 2,500,000 
additional persons annually to cultural 
events—an influx which naturally would be a 
boon to merchants. 

Recently, New York City condenmed the 
land on which Lincoln Center will stand and 
sold it for $4 million to the nonprofit corpor- 
ation that will build and operate the enter- 
prise. That was far less than the land cost 
the city; the Federal Government makes up 
two-thirds of the city’s loss under the slum 
clearance program. 

Lincoln Center's costs so far have been 
paid from some $15.5 million contributed by 
three philanthropic foundations. The first 
unit to be built is a 2,800-seat concert hall, 
to be ready late in 1960. 

COMPANY CONTRIBUTION 


According to David Church, director of the 
American Association of Fund-Raising Coun- 
sel, the $7.5 million belng sought from busi- 
ness for Lincoln Center probably is more than 
all United States corporations have given 
directly to the performing arts in any 1 year. 
A survey made 2 years ago of contributions 
by 138 corporations showed only 2.5 cents of 
each gift dollar went for civic and cultural 
activities, “and probably only half that went 
to the arts,” Mr. Church notes. American 
companies gave away some $520 million last 
year in all forms of philanthropy, the associa- 
tion figures. 

There have been some notable cases of cor- 
porate financial aid to the arts, to be sure. 
One came a few years ago when the Detroit 
Symphony was resuscitated by & $260,000 
grant from 26 corporations. The companies 
pledged to continue the aid for 2 years. 

But many fund managers say business sid 
has been sporadic and unplanned, at best. 
Direct grants generally have come only after 
desperate emergency appeals. 

Many communities recently have unified 
their cultural fund-raising on the lines of 
local community chest campaigns. 

“It is now much easier to solicit gifts 
from company leaders who formerly were 
reluctant to give to one organization such 
as the Louisville Symphony only to be de- 
luged with dozens of requests from other 
groups,” asserts Richard H. Wangerin, di- 
rector of The Louisville Fund, now busily 
collecting $131,000 in its annual appeal. 
The money will help rub out deficits of the 
Kentucky Opera Association, the symphony, 
a junior art gallery and several other 
organizations, 

LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 


Notes Leslie C. White, manager of Cin- 
cinnati’s Institute of Fine Art, another 
united fund: “We collected $250,000 in 1948, 
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our first united drive, about $50,000 more 
than the total collected by all the individual 
cultural groups in town the year before.” 
Now the drive garners $325,000 a year and 
has between 13,000 and 14,000 contributors. 
About $160,000 was donated last year by 
corporations and business firms, 

Most united fund drives are handled by 
community arts councils, which also ad- 
minister certain office chores and business 
details of the cultural organizations that 
are to share in the collected funds. There 
are some 50 councils now, compared with 5 
or 6 a few years ago, says Mrs. Helen 
Thompson, president of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, which coordi- 
nates their activities. 

The councils range from new and strug- 
gling groups, such as Ft, Wayne's Fine Arts 
Foundation, which has not yet launched a 
united fund drive and whose director 
recently painted his own office, to well-oiled 
organizations such as Winston-Salem's Arts 
Council. A proud North Carolinian boasts 
the Winston-Salem group has a volunteer 
battery of three lawyers to iron out tax 
tangles and a punched-card machine that 
will, for example, come up with the names 
of likely contributors. 

Unified funds may help spur culture con- 


_ tributions, but they do not solve all the 


problems facing the money-raisers. Some 
company executives, for example, fret over 
possible stockholder opposition to corporate 
philanthropy. Lincoln Center's directors 
went so far as to have the New York law 
firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley 
draw up a lengthy brief asserting the le- 
gality of such grants. 


RECESSION TROUBLES 
“The recession isn’t exactly helping us,” 
says Allen K. Holding, fund-raising counsel 
to the Lincoln Center campaigners, Mr. 
Holding observes, however, that none of the 
leading corporations approached by the cen- 
ter has declined to consider the request. 
“Art isn't a critical and tangible need,” 
says ex-Public Relations Man Richard Gibeau, 
who heads Fort Wayne's effort to secure $3 
million to endow a permanent group of 
buildings for the performance of music, 
drama, and dance. He describes his work 
as low pressure and long range, 


The Fort Wayne Fine Arts Foundation dis- 


tributes a bulletin to about 2,600 families, 
sponsors a four-night-a-week program of 
serious music on local radio stations and 
presents lectures by visiting artists several 
times a month. Much of the annual budget 
of $17,000 comes from 14 local concerns 
such as the Rea Magnet Wire Co., Inc., 
whose president, Samuel A. Rea, is head of 
the foundation; Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co.; Magnavox Co., and Ft. Wayne 
Corrugated Paper Co. Sighs 37-year-old Mr, 
Gibeau: “It takes enthusiasm and a lot of 
faith.” 
BIBLE BELT STRATEGY 

Sometimes enthusiasm stimulates unusual 
stratagems. We're in the so-called Bible 
belt,” drawls R. Philip Hanes of Winston- 
Salem. “So we had all our preachers one 
Sunday deliver sermons on the good of ar- 
tistic endeavor. We put up religious pic- 
tures in the churches painted by art classes 
supported by the arts council, and had 
notes printed on church programs indicat- 
ing what choir members took part in the 
choral societies in town.“ 

The problem of how to finance the per- 
forming arts in America currently is under 
study by the Ford Foundation. W. McNeil 
Lowry, a Ford Foundation official, notes one 
plan under consideration by the founda- 
tion is a setup similar to the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Inc., and the National 
Wilson Fellowship Program, Inc. Both are 
nonprofit corporations originally endowed 
by Ford and others to encourage corporate 
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donations to education by providing central 
administration of funds. 

Many business and cultural leaders hope 
that through centralized private administra- 
tion of such funds this country can avoid 
direct Government intervention in the arts. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia, among others, funnel government 
funds to state opera houses, ballet and 
theater companies and orchestras and send 
them abroad as national troupes. 

“We hope our groups will fulfill similar 
function—and it’s fitting they will be pri- 
vately financed,” says Lincoln Center’s Mr. 
Young. Planners hope the center will serve 
as a home base for touring troupes. 

The center also wil} have an educational 
role. Some $20 million of the $75 million to 
be raised will be used for scholarships and 
subsidies for untried productions. The Jull- 
liard School of Music will cut its enrollment 
from about 1,400 now in its present quarters 
near Columbia University to about 400 when 
it moves into its new plant at Lincoln Cen- 
ter. The change will enable it to concen- 
trate on ony the most talented students and 
5 5 instruction to the postgraduate 
evel. 

The remainder of the funds raised will be 
spent to build a new house for the Metro- 
politan Opera, a replacement for Carnegie 
Hall for the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, buildings for Juilliard, the first new 
dramatic theater in New York in two de- 
cades, a dance theater, library, museum, 
band shell, and a landscaped plaza. Under 
the plaza will be an 800-car parking garage 
owned by the city. 

The Metropolitan Opera, the Juilliard 
School and the other organizations will lease 
space from Lincoln Center. But rents are 
likely to be lower than the organizations 
might pay if they were to rent comparable 
facilities from a landlord intent on piling 
up profits. The nonprofit center is chiefly 
interested only in collecting enough in rents 
to cover maintenance of its properties. Also 
helping to hold down rents will be the fact 
that all capital costs will have been covered 
by contributions, 

Lincoln Center, like similar but smaller 
projects in Seattle and Pittsburgh, is part of 
a broader urban-renewal project. The New 
York venture consists of a 45-acre site being 
rebuilt under title I of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Besides the arts facilities, there 
will be a midtown campus of Fordham Uni- 
versity and several housing developments. 
All of the new buildings will replace tene- 
ments and rundown commercial buildings. 
Estimated cost: $200 million, of which $42 
million consists of Federal and city grants for 
land acquisition, 

As a result of these subsidies, Lincoln 
Center bought its land at about half the 
cost to New York City, with the Federal 
Government absorbing two-thirds of the 
city’s loss, 

The housing developments and Fordham 
University’s buildings, like Lincoln Center, 
will be privately owned, and they, too, will 
benefit from Federal and city subsidies to 


cut the cost of their land. 


Quality in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


recently Mr. John W. Gardner, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
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vancement of Teaching, delivered an out- 
standing speech before the 2d general 
session of the 13th National Educational 
Conference on Higher Education, in 
Chicago. 

In his very learned presentation, Mr. 
Gardner discussed quality education and 
mass education, both of which I consider 
to be of the most critical importance to 
the Nation. 

The last 4 sentences of his speech have 
been quoted a number of time. I desire 
to read them again: 


There may be excellent plumbers and in- 
competent plumbers, excellent philosophers 
and incompetent philosophers. An excellent 
plumber is infinitely more admirable than an 
incompetent philosopher. The society which 
scorns excellence in plumbing because 
plumbing is a humble activity and tolerates 
shoddiness in philosophy because it is an 
exalted activity will have neither good 
plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither its 
pipes nor its theories will hold water. 


I desire also to quote three short para- 
graphs appearing in the body of the 
speech: 

If we did develop such an indomitable con- 
cern for individual differences, then we would 
learn to laugh at the tion that a 
college education is the only avenue to hu- 
man dignity and social worth. We would 
educate some young people by sending them 
on to college. We would educate others in 
other ways. 

Properly understood, the college or uni- 
versity is the instrument for one kind of 
educatlon beyond high school for those 
whose capacities fit them for that kind of 
further education. It should not be re- 
garded as the only passport to a meaningful 
life or the sole means of establishing one's 
human worth. And we have come perilously 
Close to that. 

Human dignity and worth should only be 
Assessed in terms of those qualities of mind 
and spirit that are within the reach of every 
human being. This is not to say that we 
should not value achievement. We should 
Value it exceedingly. It is simply to say 
that achievement should not be confused 
with human worth. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have the complete text of Mr. 
Gardner's speech printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUALITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Speech by John W. Gardner, president, 

Carnegie Foundation for. the Advancement 

of Teaching, New York City) 

No one can say that life has been dull 
for American educators since the dawn of 
the space age on October 4, 1957. The 
clamor has been deafening. And a good deal 
ot the uproar has been produced by indi- 
viduals who never had a consecutive thought 
©n education before that fateful day. 
Characters we had never heard of went into 
orbit and started beeping. But those of 
Us who are professionally involved in edu- 
cation are not exactly taciturn types and 
we have cheerfully added to the racket. 

Looking back on it I think we would all 
agree that nothing really surprising has 
dome out of all the commotion. The wise 
men said some wise things; men who weren't 
very well informed said some uninformed 

; and silly people said silly things. 
The proportions of wise, uninformed and 
silly contributions were probably not very 
different than they usually are. The chief 
difference was that the spirit of the times 
turned up the volume control considerably 
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or to put it another way, there were a lot 
more people listening. To those of us with 
a lifetime concern for these matters, it often 
seemed that the foolish comments rang 
more loudly, but that may have been an 
illusion. 

At any rate, the first flush of excitement 
is mow over, and we now have the oppor- 
tunity to appraise our problems a bit more 
calmly. You may remember that when 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, the English 
historian and poet, was 4 years old, a maid 
spilled some hot coffee over his legs. She 
quickly set the coffeepot down and made a 
great fuss over him, but he pushed her away 
saying “Thank you, madam, the agony is 
somewhat abated.” 

One of the issucs which has been most 
frequently raised in the public discussion of 


recent months has been the question of 


quality in education. It is my purpose this 
morning to discuss this question as it bears 
on higher education. 

Arguments about quality in higher edu- 
cation tend to be rather heated and—it must 
be said—rather pointless. There are many 
reasons why such conversations become 
muddled, the foremost being that they so 
often degenerate into arguments over “elite” 
versus “mass” education, People who en- 
gage in these arguments remind me of the 
two washerwomen whom Sidney Smith ob- 
served’ leaning out of their back windows 
and quarreling with each other across the 
alley: they could never agree, Smith pointed 
out, because they were arguing from dif- 
ferent premises. 

In the case of arguments over eltte versus 


mass education, I am convinced that both - 


premises should be vacated, because behind 
the arguments is the assumption that a 
society can chose to educate a few people 
exceedingly well or to educate a great num- 
ber of people somewhat less well, but that 
it cannot do both. 

The fallacy of this assumption is obvious. 
A modern society such as ours cannot choose 
to do one or the other. It has no choice 
but to do both. Our kind of society calls 
for the maximum development of individual 
potentialities at all levels. 

It is unquestionably true that in recent 
decades we have worried all too little about 
individuals of unusual talent or potentiali- 
ties. To make such an assertion, however, 
is not to deplore the unprecedented time and 
money we have devoted to the average young- 
ster. It will serve no purpose to replace our 
neglect of the gifted by a neglect of the gen- 
erality. We are all too prone to such wild 
swings of the pendulum in our national life. 
Martin Luther said that humanity was like 
a drunken peasant who is always ready to 
fall from his horse on one side or the other— 
and in that respect we Americans are all too 
human. We must learn to see the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of our educational 
system in some sort of embracing perspective 
which will permit us to repair one omission 
without creating others. 

The notion that so-called quality educa- 
tion and so-called mass education are mu- 
tually exclusive is simply archaic. We dis- 
tort present-day reality when we try to force 
it into archaic molds. : 

This is not to say that there are not a few 
remarkably archaic characters in our midst. 
We all know that a few of the people calling 
most noisily for quality in education are 
those who were never reconciled to the wide- 
spread extension of educational opportunity. 
To such individuals there is something in- 
herently vulgar about large numbers of peo- 
ple. At the other extreme are the fanatics 
who believe that the only possible objective 
in higher education is to get as many young- 
sters as possible, regardless of ability, into 
college classrooms. Such individuals regard 
quality as a concept smacking faintly of 
Louis XIV. 

But, make no mistake about it, neither 
extreme speaks for the American people. 
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And neither extreme expresses the true issues 
and the true difficulties that pose themselves 
today. It would be fatal to allow these 
archaic yoices to speak for us. It would be 
fatal to allow ourselves to be tempted into 
an anachronistic debate. 

The demand to educate everyone up to the 
level of his ability and the demand for ex- 
cellence in higher education are not incom- 
patible. We must honor both goals. We 
must seek excellence in a context of concern 
for all. A democracy, no less than any other 
form of society, must foster excellence if 
it is to survive; and it should not allow 
the emotional scars of old battles to confuse 
it on this point. Democracy will have passed 
an important milestone of maturity when 
those who are most enthusiastic proponents 
of a democratic way of life are also the most 
vigorous proponents of excellence. 

This is easy to say, but it is not easy to 
bring about. We might as well confess that 
as a people we have some difficulty in cop- 
ing with the concept of excellence. It is a 
difficulty worth exploring. 

The difficulty does not lie at an ideological 
level. The 18th century philosophers who 
made equality a central term in our political 
lexicon never meant to imply that men are 
equal in all respects, in all dimensions, in 
all attributes of their persons and their lives. 
Nor do Americans today take such a view. It 
is possible to state in fairly simple terms the 
views concerning equality that would re- 
ceive most widespread endorsement in our 
country today. The most fundamental of 
these views is simply that in the final mat- 
ters of human existence all men are equally 
worthy of our care and concern. Further, 
we believe that men should be equal in 
enjoyment of certain familiar legal, civil, 
and political rights. They should be, as the 
phrase goes, equal before the law. 

But men are unequal in their native ca- 
pacities and in their motivations and there- 
fore in their attainments. In elaborating 
our national views of equality, the most 
widely accepted means of dealing with this 
problem has been to emphasize equality of 
opportunity. The great advantage of the 
conception of equality of opportunity is that 
it candidly recognizes differences in endow- 


ment and willingness to work and accepts 


the certainty of differences in achievement. 
By allowing free play to these differences it 
preserves the freedom to excel which counts 
for so much in terms of individual aspira- 
tion, and has produced so much of mankind's 
greatness. 

In short, our cherished views with respect 
to equality do not deny the fact of individ- 
ual differences, 

We are quite right, however, in being cau- 
tious about excessive emphasis upon the dif- 
ferences in native capacity between one 
individual and another. The enemies of 
democracy have often cited the unequal 
capacities of men as justification for political 
and social philosophies which violate our 
most deeply held beliefs. 

But we cannot escape the fact of individ- 
ual differences, and we cannot escape the 
necessity for coping with them. Whether 
we like it or not, they are a central fact In 
any educational system and indeed in any 
society. The good society is not one that 
ignores them but one that deals with them 
wisely and compassionately. 

If we are really serious about equality of 
opportunity, then we should be infinitely 
serious about individual differences; because 
what constitutes opportunity for one man is 
a stone wall for the next man. Individuals 
differ vastly from one another, and they 
differ in innumerable ways. If we are to do 
justice to the individual, we must seek the 
kind of education which will open his eyes, 
stimulate his mind, and unlock his poten- 
tialities. There is no one formula for this. 

If we did develop such an indomitable 
concern for individual differences, then we 
would learn to laugh at the assumption that 
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a college education is the only avenue to 
human dignity and social worth. We would 
educate some young people by sending them 
on to college. We would educate others in 
other ways. 

Properly understood, the college or univer- 
sity is the instrument for one kind of edu- 
cation beyond high school for those whose 
capacities fit them for that kind of further 
education. It should not be regarded as the 
only passport to a meaningful life or the sole 
means of establishing one’s human worth. 
And we have some perilously close to that. 

Human dignity and worth should only be 
assessed jn terms of those qualities of mind 
and spirit that are within the reach of every 
human being. This is not to say that we 
should not value achievement. We should 
value it exceedingly. It is simply to say that 
achievement should not be confused with 
human worth. 

The more we allow the impression to get 
abroad that only the college man or woman 
is worthy of respect in our society, the more 
we contribute to a fatal confusion, which 
works to the injury of all concerned. If we 
permit the faulty assumption that college is 
the sole cradle of human dignity, need we be 
surprised that every citizen demands to be 
rocked in that cradle? 

A genuine concern for individual differ- 
ences would lead us to two extremely impor- 
tant emphases in education. (1) We would 
place greatly increased emphasis on the many 
kinds of human talent, upon the immensely 
varied ways in which individual potentiali- 
ties may be realized; and (2) we would place 
equivalent emphasis upon the great diversity 
of educational paths required by this di- 
versity of talents. And no particular kind 
of ability or educational path would be re- 
garded as socially superior or involving 
greater human dignity than dny other. 

The sort of capacity measured by the con- 
ventional college aptitude test is very im- 
portant, but instead of putting a more and 
more monolithic emphasis upon this sort 
of talent, we should encourage all kinds of 
{ndividuais to run on all kinds of tracks. 
In this way we can distribute very widely 
the rewards of self-esteem and self-respect, 
and can encourage on a broader scale the re- 
lease of energy and positive motivation on 
the part of the individual which have been 
the great strength of our society. 

Having accorded this recognition to in- 
dividual differences, we should recognize the 
great variety of educational paths required 
to serve these differences, At the level of 
higher education this means many kinds of 
institutions, and it means diversity within 
institutions. 

But we cannot hope to create or to main- 
tain such diversity unless we honor the 
various aspects of the diversity. We must 
recognize that each of the different kinds of 
institutions has its significant part to play 
in creating the total pattern, and that each 
should be allowed to play its role with 
honor and recognition. 

We do not want all institutions to be 
alike. We want institutions to develop their 
individualities and to keep those individu- 
alities. None must be ashamed of its dis- 
tinctive features as long as it is doing some- 
thing that contributes importantly to the 
total pattern, and as long as it is striving 
for excellence in performance. The small 
liberal arts college should not be afraid to 
remain small. The large urban institution 
should not be ashamed that it is large. The 
technical institute should not be apologetic 
about being a technical Institute. Neither 
coeducational nor mnoncoeducational in- 
stitutions should feel it necessary to explain 
who they are one or the other, Each in- 
stitution should pride itself on the role that 
it has chosen to play and on the special con- 
tribution which it brings to the total di- 
verse pattern of American higher education. 
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Such diversity is the only possible answer 
to the fact of individual differences in 
ability and aspirations. And furthermore it 
is the only means of achieving quality 
within a framework of quantity. 

For we must not forget the primacy of 
our concern for excellence. We must have 
diversity, but we must also expect that every 
institution which makes up that diversity 
will be striving, in its own way, for excel- 
lence. This may require a new way of 
thinking about excellence in higher educa- 
tion—a conception that would be applicable 
in terms of the objectives of the institution. 
As things stand now the word excellence is 
all too often reserved for the dozen or two 
dozen institutions which stand at the very 
zenith of our higher education in terms of, 
faculty distinction, selectivity of students, 
and difficulty of curriculum. In these terms 
it is simply impossible to speak of a junior 
college, for example, as excellent. Yet sen- 
sible men can easily conceive of excellence 
in a junior college. 

The traditionalist might say “Of course. 
Let Princeton create a Junior college and one 
would have an institution of unquestion- 
able excellence.” ‘That may be correct, but 
it leads us down precisely the wrong path. 
If Princeton Junior College were excellent 
in the sense that Princeton University is ex- 
cellent, it might not be excellent in the 
most important way that a community col- 
lege can be excellent. It would simply be a 
truncated version of Princeton. A com- 
parably meaningless result would be achieved 
if Genergl Motors tried to add to its line of 
low-priced cars by marketing the front half 
of a Cadillac, 

We shall have to be more flexible than 
that in our conception of excellence. We 
must develop a point of yiew that permits 
each kind of institution to achieve excel- 
lence in terms of its own objectives. 

In higher education as in everything else 
there is no excellent performance without 
high morale. No morale, no excellence. 
And in a great many of our colleges and uni- 
versities the most stubborn enemy of high 
morale—and therefore of excellence—has 
been a kind of hopelessness on the part of 
both administration and faculty, particu- 
larly the latter—hopelessness about ever 
achieving distinction as an institution. 

Not only are such attitudes a corrosive 
influence on morale, they make it virtually 
certain that the institution will never 
achieve even that kind of excellence which is 
within its reach. For there is a kind of ex- 
cellence within the reach of every institution. 

In short we reject the notion that excel- 
lence is something that can only be experi- 
enced in the most rarified strata of higher 
education. It may be experienced at every 
level and in every serious kind of higher 
education. And not only may it be experi- 
enced everywhere, but we must demand it 
everywhere. We must expect excellence of 
every form which higher education takes. 
We should not demand it lightly or amiably 
or good naturedly. We should demand 
vigorously and insistently. We should as- 
sert that a stubborn striving for excellence 
is the price of admission to reputable edu- 
cational circles, and that those institutions 
not characterized by this striving are the 
slatterns of higher education, 

We must make the same challenging de- 
mands of students. We must never make 
the insolent and degrading assumption that 
young people unfitted for the most demand- 
ing fields of intellectual endeavor are in- 
capable of rigorous attention to some sort 
of standards. One of the most appalling and 
unhappy errors of much popular education 
has been to assume that young men and 
women incapable of the highest standards of 
intellectual excellence are incapable of any 
standards whatsoever and can properly be 
subjected to shoddy, slovenly, and trashy 
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educational fare. Though we must make 
enormous concessions to individual differ- 
ences in aptitude, we may properly expect 
that every form of education be such as to 
stretch the individual to the utmost of his 
particular potentialities. And we must ex- 
pect that each student is striving for ex- 
cellence in terms of the kind of excellence 
that is within his reach. Here again we must 
recognize that there may be excellence or 
shoddiness in every line of human endeavor. 
We must learn to honor excellence (indeed 
to demand it) in every socially accepted hu- 
man activity, however humble the activity, 
and to scorn shoddiness however exalted the 
activity. There may be excellent plumbers 
and incompetent plumbers, excellent philoso- 
phers and incompetent philosophers, An 
excellent plumber is infinitely more admir- 
able than an incompetent philosopher. The 
society which scorns excellence in plumbing 
because plumbing is a humble activity and 
tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because 
it is an exalted activity will have neither 
good plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither 
its pipes nor its theories will hold water. 


Trade Agreements Act Extension 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- . 
orp, I include the following statement by 
Harold F. Linder, of New York, before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on March 13, 1958: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 

Ways AND MEANS, Marcu 13, 1958, py HAR- 

OLD F. LINDER, OF New YORK 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold F. Lin- 
der. Iam a businessman, concerned with a 
wide variety of American enterprises, I am 
the vice chairman of General American In- 
vestors, a publicly owned investment com- 
pany, and I serve on the board of directors 
of a number of substantial businesses as well 
as being a member of the board of several 
large-sized eleemosynary organizations, My 
governmental experience has been in the 
Navy as a commander during the war and 
with the State Department from 1950 to 
1953, first as Deputy Assistant Secretary and 
then Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. I am here before you, because 
my experience in the State Department, in 
international negotiation, and from frequent 
trips abroad, has convinced me that the im- 
portance of our trade policy to our foreign 
relations cannot be overemphasized. May I 
express my thanks to the committee for the 
privilege of appearing here today in support 
of the Trade Agreements Act extension. 

In my opinion, the provisions in H. R. 
10368 calling for an extension period of 5 
years and a tariff-reduction authority of 25 
percent, are minimum requirements if our 
national interest is to be adequately served 
in the field. I feel, however, that the pro- 
vision allowing for an increase in tariff to 
levels 50 percent above the high rates of 1930 
is an unfortunate one. So much of the 
value of the Trade Agreements Act derives 
from its position as a symbol of America’s 
willingness and determination to pursue a 
policy of liberalism and cooperation in our 
trade relations with our friends and allies 
around the world. Qualifications and reser- 
vations beyond the safeguards already con- 
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tained in the act will necessarily reduce the 
usefulness of the act in foreign relations and 
increase doubts as to the sincerity of our 
intentions. 

If we consider this trade agreements ex- 
tension entirely in terms of its material 
effect and quite aside from the psychological 
value, I have the deepest conviction that it 
is in the essential interest of United States 
industry, agriculture and the whole econ- 
omy. It is a reaffirmation of the basic 
American faith in free economic institutions 
as the system best calculated to achieve 
continued industrial and economic growth, 
while maintaining the values of political 
freedom. Our enormous industrial and 
agricultural output depends for its basic 
health on expanding markets abroad, mar- 
kets which can be maintained and expanded 
only if we are prepared to offer increasing 
opportunities in our own market for the 
goods of others. 

Your committee will be told by represent- 
atives of some domestic industries that, 
however true this proposition may be in 
general, one ought to go especially easy in 
applying the principle during a recession. 
I am no more in favor of a heedless, head- 
long tearing away of existing barriers than 
any other businessman who has been inti- 
mately exposed to the problems of industry. 
But I want to remind the committee that 
the Trade Agreements Act was originally 
Passed in 1934 as an antidepression meas- 
ure—a measure aimed at encouraging 
United States exports of agricultural and 
other products. The evidence suggests that 
during the mild postwar depressions of 1949 
and 1954, the freeing up of international 
trade barriers bore fruit. Our exports to 
other countries held up well, better than 
our economic activity as a whole. So far, in 
the current recession, this has been true 
again. If we gamble with losing our for- 
eign markets in order to shut out imports 
from abroad, we are likely to add one more 
Jolt to a domestic economic situation which 
already is precarious. 

The mere question whether the act should 
be extended is, of course, fairly academic. 
The opposition, at least the responsible op- 
Position, appears to be concentrating its 
efforts not so much on defeating an exten- 
sion of the bill as on turning it into an act 
for the increased protection of domestic in- 
dustry. This effort at emasculation involves 
a number of steps. First, there will be a 
drive to restrict the duration of the act. 
But a I-, 2-, or 3-year extension is wholly 
Inadequate as an expression of United States 
determination to pursue a liberal trade 
Policy in the future. In view of the time- 
Schedule of the European common market, 
it is doubtful that we could complete the 
negotiations or offer the essential assurances 
Of stability which will be necessary for full 
utilization of any tariff reduction authority 
the act might contain. I shall expand this 
idea in a few minutes. 

Next, the effort almost certainly will be 
made to limit severely the President's au- 
thority to negotiate at all. This can be done 
either by restricting the scope of the authori- 
zation for tariff reduction or by reducing the 
President’s discretion in the negotiating 
Process. Amendments requiring approval by 
the Congress of trade agreements entered 
into or designation of such an agency as the 
Tariff Commission as the negotiating party 
On behalf of the United States are examples 
Of the kind of limitation designed to gut 
the legislation. 

Finally, there will be attempts to open 
Wide the escape clause—wider even than its 
Present form, which directs the Tariff Com- 
Mission to find injury to an industry when 
only a fraction of that industry has actually 

injured. One favorite amendment for 
accomplishing this widening effect is the 
Proposal to return to the Congress the final 
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decision on Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions. 

An extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
this year containing amendments designed to 
accomplish any of the foregoing purposes 
would have lost for it most of its value as an 
expression or an instrument of United tSates 
policy. 

Essentially, the issue which confronts the 
committee in its consideration of this trade 
agreements extension is whether relatively 
small segments of United States industry, 
segments which have lost ground in the 
competitive struggle for the most economic 
use of labor and resources, are to be the tail 
which wags the dog—the dog represented by 
the 4.5 million workers directly engaged in 
some phase of the export or import trade, 
and by the 833 billion of production moving 
through United States ports in the same 
trade. 

Some idea of the disparate proportion of 
workers affected by tariff reductions com- 
pared to those whose livelihood depends on 
foreign trade may be gained by a recent La- 
bor Department study which concluded that 
the difference between maximum employ- 
ment and minimum employment in all the 
industries for which the United States Tariff 
Commission found situations of serious in- 
jury (including split decisions) resulting 
from tariff reductions in the period 1946-56 
amounted to 28,000 workers. While, of 
course, this figure does not include the pos- 
sible small employee displacements in in- 
dustries where the Tariff Commission did not 
find serious injury, it gives a good indication. 
of the scope of the problem. Yet we all 
know that the normal shifts and displace- 
ments in United States employment caused 
by purely internal changes in technology, in 
public tastes, by industrial or economic 
progress, amounts to many times that figure 
each year. 

It may be maintained that it Is unfair to 
make this comparison between workers pos- 
sibly displaced by tariff reductions and total 
employment in production for international 
trade; that under no circumstances would a 
fallure to renew the Trade Agreements Act or 
an increase in tariffs where required to pre- 
vent injury, result in a serious reduction in 
our foreign trade. 

I think the fact is that it would have such 
& result, both immediately and in the long 
run. Foreign nations who trade with United 
States would certainly regard a failure on 
our part to renew the Trade Agreements Act 
or our adoption of a Trade Agreements Act 
in name only, crippled by restrictive amend- 
ments, as a clear indication that their pros- 
pects for the future in the American market 
are not sanguine, and that they therefore 
could not plan to continue accepting sub- 
stantial United States exports. They would, 
of necessity, have to begin looking for alter- 
native sources of supply and alternative mar- 
kets for their own exports. 

I have had direct and personal experience 
in observing the attraction for the countries 
of Western Europe, of markets in the East. 

While I was with the State Department, 
one of my principal duties was to act as the 
American representative on the consultative 
group, the operating organization of which 
was known as Cocom. This organization, 
which comprised the United States and most 
of the western European industrial coun- 
tries, was concerned with the problem of in- 
suring that such trade as was conducted be- 
tween the West and the Soviet bloc was 
restricted, as far as possible, to nonstrategic 
products. From the American point of view, 
our problem was to hold this trade in line, 
recognizing, of course, that our friends and 
allies were urgently desirous of earning their 
way through trade rather than being the 
recipients of our aid. 

‘I think it is significant that the semi- 


annual Battle Act report on East-West trade 
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issued the other day by the ICA showed a 
material increase in trade both ways during 
1956 and the first half of 1957. } 

Total Communist bloc—free world trade 
increased by 22 percent in 1956 to $5.5 billion 
and in the first half of 1957 had reached an 
annual level of $6 billion. 1 

Trade between the Sino-Soviet block and 
15 western European countries (including 
United States-Soviet bloc trade) increased 
from $1.45 billion in 1953 to $2.28 billion in 
1955 to $2.86 billion in 1956. 

I am not suggesting that this trade be- 
tween the East and the West is all bad—I am 
suggesting that its increase illustrates in 
concrete form the urgent need of practically 
ail countries for markets and for sources of 
supply, and the fact that many free coun- 
tries are prepared to run the risks of in- 
creasing economic dependence on a wholly 
alien political and economic system in order 
to achieve what they regard as their essential 
domestic economic objectives. 

If we do not pass this bill or if we pass it 
in a form which undercuts the policy it is 
intended to express, we may be sure that 
our trading partners abroad will entertain 
more seriously than they now do proffers 
from the eastern bloc. The consequences of 
such a course for our foreign policy, our 
system of alliances, and our security policy 
are quite obvious. 

I should like to develop for a moment, if 
I may, some of the considerations which 
arise immediately, this year, in connection 
with this legislation. One of the most im- 
portant is the effect of what the Congress 
does here on the future course and develop- 
ment of the new European common market. 
As we all know the 6 countries, France, Italy, 
West Germany, Belgium, Netherlands and 
Luxembourg have agreed to a total elimina- 
tion, in 3 stages, of tariffs as between them- 
selves over the next 12 to 15 years. The 
first stage, to take place within 4 to 6 years, 
calls for a 30-percent tariff reduction among 
the members. Tariffs against the outside 
world are to be an arithmetic average of the 
tariffs presently maintained by the six. 

The European common market or customs 
union is fully within the provisions of the 
GATT, to which all six countries belong. 
The GATT, of course, recognizes that par- 
ticularly close economic relations between 
countries of a single geographical area may 
be of benefit not only to that group but, 
through the expanded economic activity and 
rising standards of living likely to result 
from wider free-market areas, of benefit to 
the entire world, Since the GATT has, as its 
main concern, the maintenance of a world- 
wide multilateral system of trade it will have 
the prime duty of insuring that the common 
market imposes a minimum of discrimina- 
tion, consistent with the formation of the 
single market, on imports from the rest of 
the world. This is clearly our basic interest 
also, but whether we and the GATT are able 
to exert our influence collectively and effec- 
tively depends on the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

There are three very good reasons why this 
is so: First, the legal basis of our member- 
ship in the GATT is the Trade Agreements 
Act and we can be fairly sure that if we 
ceased to be members the GATT would break 
up, with each country pursuing its inde- 
pendent course of self-interest; secondly, we 
need the tariff-reduction authority provided 
in this extension bill to bargain for the re- 
duction of the average tariff level to be 
maintained by the six; thirdly, we need at 
least a 5-year extension if we are to have 
the time to prepare for and to conduct the 
necessary negotiations. : 

All of this is only part of the story in 
connection with Europe. We may soon have 
a free-trade area superimposed on the com- 
mon market and including, besides the 6 
countries of that community, Great Britain, 
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Scandinavia, and perhaps 5 or 6 others. This 
would form a vast free market of up to 250 
million people and an area to which we sent 
in 1956 $4.7 billion of goods, or 28 percent 
of our total exports. 

In addition to negotiating with the mem- 
bers of the common market on the average 
level of their external tariff, we shall have 
then the task of negotiating separately with 
each other member of the free-trade area on 
the level of its external tariff. 

I think there can be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the stakes involved here are tre- 
mendous. The European community will 
evolve either in the direction of the kind of 
multilateral world trade we have been urg- 
ing for a generation or it will turn inward 
and concentrate on its own self-sufficiency. 
It seems to me the choice is essentially ours. 

The truth, which we know from sad ex- 
perience in the past, is that national autarky 
leads to national autarky, trade restriction- 
ism to trade restrictionism, retaliation to 
retaliation. The history of the 1920's and 
eaffy 1930's bears witness to this truth. The 
consequences of the economic isolationism, 
which our failure to adopt a sound extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act would proclaim, 
would be a reduction in economic activity at 
home, growth of political neutralism abroad, 
and a general weakening of our security 
alliances, 

Mr. Chairman, this committee and this 
Congress has a fateful decision to make this 
year. I fervently hope that decision will be 
the right one. 


Pressure and Influence Peddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, 
one of my State’s most outstanding 
daily newspapers, published an editorial 
favoring the anti-improper-influence 
bill. This bill, which I have the honor 
of cosponsoring with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
is now pending before a Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee. 

As the excellent editorial points out, 
“investigation of certain decisions of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has provided a lot of fuel for a move- 
ment aimed at what has been called 
undue influence on Government boards 
and related corrupt practices.” 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial entitled Pres- 
sure and Influence Peddling,” published 
in the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise of 
March 5, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESSURE AND INFLUENCE PEDDLING 

A congressional investigation of certain 
decisions of the Federal Communications 
Commission has provided a lot of fuel for a 
movement aimed at what has been called un- 
due influence on Government boards and 
related corrupt practices. 

It has also resulted in the resignation of 
Richard A. Mack as & member of the Com- 
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mission, although he still insists he has done 
no wrong, 

Be that as it may, he is exactly right when 
he says his usefulness to FCO has been seri- 
ously impaired. President Elsenhower ex- 
pressed full agreement in accepting the 
resignation. 

In connection with efforts to better handle 
influence peddling in Washington, Senator 
YarsonoucH, of Texas, is sponsoring, with 
Senator Jackson, of Washington, and Sena- 
tor McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, a measure that 
has as its purpose the cutting down of undue 
pressures. 

Here is an excerpt from a statement pre- 
pared by the Lone Star lawmaker for pres- 
entation today at a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee hearing: 

“A basic step for honest and fair and equal 
government is taken by building a bulwark 
against business and political pressure. This 
is true in Texas, and it is true on the Federal 
level, Countless pages of testimony show 
that many good and honest board members, 
commissioners, and their staffs have been un- 
willing parties to unjust decisions.” 

This is a pretty serious indictment—and 
even allowing for honest human error—we 
have a feeling it is based in fact. 

Mr. YarsoroucH did not pass up the op- 
portunity to cite some of the recent history 
of his home State, asserting “the people of 
‘Texas have have had some very bad experi- 
ence with high pressure tactics and influ- 
ence peddling in Government.” 

Texans, he said, have been milked out of 
millions of dollars in an unending chain of 
unsound and crooked insurance operations. 

How? Through a combination of business 
and political pressure and governmental 
irresponsibility and dishonesty. 

You may not be a YarsporoucH admirer, but 
you'll have to admit that this is a YARBOR- 
oven truth. 

We know of no State better qualified than 
Texas to do some warning—to the Federal 
Government—along this line. 

As the Senator says: We've had it. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the man 
who heads the President's Committee on 
the Employment of the Handicapped is 
Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, a former Con- 
gressman from Minnesota. In tribute 


to Major General Maas’ wonderful war 


record and his inspired leadership of the 
President’s Committee, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article which appeared 
recently in the American Weekly maga- 
zine be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered tọ be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From The American Weekly of March 9, 
1958] 


Mas. Gen. MELVIN Maas Is BLIND, BUT He CAN 
BEE THE JOKE 
(By Frances Leighton) 

The speaker rose and faced his audience— 
& group of employers whom he hoped to in- 
terest in hiring the handicapped. Some ‘of 
you may have heard that I am handi- 
capped,” he began. This is certainly true. 
I have false teeth and they are awful.” 
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The audience roared with laughter be- 
cause they knew that the speaker was blind. 

He was Melvin Maas, former Congressman, 
a successful businessman and a major gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps Reserve, whom 
President Eisenhower had chosen to head 
the President's Committee on the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 

Having made light of his own handicap, 
Maas could impress upon his audience sta- 
tistics which show that the handicapped 
have no more absenteeism than the average 
worker and, in fact, have 12 percent fewer 
accidents, . 

The general is his own best advertisement 
for hiring the handicapped for he travels all 
over the country and the world making 
some 500 speeches a year.on the subject. 
He travels without an assistant, a cane, or a 
seeing-eye dog. 

He delights in telling why he decided to 
go it alone without an assistant. “On my 
first speaking trip, the assistant got sick 
and I had to spend all my time taking care 
of him.” Some time later an assistant, help- 
ing him out of a room, steered him right 
into the open door—cracking two ribs. 

“The only time I need an assistant,” he 
says, “is when I play golf. Then I need a 
caddy who can see at least a little better 
than I do.” 

As for a dog, “I've been married 35 years,” 
he explains. “Do you think I want a dog 
telling me what to do, too?” 

His greatest delight is in fooling people so 
they do not know he is blind. In a restau- 
rant he will hand the menu back to the 
waiter and say, “Would you mind reading 
this to me. I forgot my glasses.” 

Once this trick backfired when the waiter 
leaned over and whispered in his ear, “I'm 
sorry, fella; I'm just as ignorant as you are.” 

General Maas was as upset as anyone else 
would be when, in 1951, he became totally 
blind from infuries he had suffered 6 years 
before as the result of an exploding enemy 
bomb on the island of Okinawa. It surely 
wasn't cowardice. He had won the Carnegie 
medal for bravery when, in 1932, as a young 
Congressman, he had disarmed a man who 
had entered the gallery brandishing a gun. 
But blindness could not be disarmed. 

Then, in the midst of self-pity, he had a 
wonderful thought that changed his whole 
outlook. It was this: Tou don't need eyes 
to see the joke.” With this in mind, life 
became fun again. 

When he continued, though blind, to serve 
on active duty as consultant on Marine 
Corps problems, another officer remarked to 
him at the conference table, “I didn’t know 
a blind general could be on active duty.” 

Coolly, the general replied, Well, that's 
because I'm the only blind general who ad- 
mits it.” 

Maas tells how he learned to fool people 
about his blindness, “I got my friends to 
stand in different parts of the room and talk 
to me,” he says, “and I would try to look 
right at them. Soon I had the habit of al- 
ways looking at the person talking to me.” 

Maas has his office gimmicked to cue him. 
On the doorknob, for example, is a piece of 
adhesive tape. By feeling it, he knows he 
has the right door. Then in the center of 
the front edge of his desk is another bit of 
tape. The desk is directly in line with the 
door. When leaving his office, Maas walks 
around to the front of the desk, touches the 
tape and makes a beeline for the door. His 
only occasional help is a leg of a camera tri- 
pod which he uses to check curbing, and, 
when not in need of it, he telescopes it and 
slips it in his pocket, 

The proudest moment of his adventures in 
blindness involves his wife. Mrs. Maas had 
come to Washington's National Airport to 
meet her husband after one of his speaking 
engagements. When the passengers were 
getting off the plane, Mrs. Maas called to the 
stewardess (who had served his lunch), 
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“Will you please direct the blind gentleman 
to me?” b 

“I'm sorry.“ replied the stewardness, but 
you must have the wrong plane. We have 
no blind gentleman aboard.” 

Just then Maas came down the ramp and 
asked his wife, “Madam, are you paging me?” 


Prohibiting Futures Trading in Onions 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13,1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 376) to amend 
the Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit 


trading in onion futures in commodity ex- 
changes. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Trewes}, for whom I 
have high regard, several questions. I 
do not believe these questions have been 
fully clarified in this debate today. My 
friend from Wisconsin is the leading ad- 
vocate of this legislation, and I know he 
has spent a considerable amount of time 
Studying this entire question. I know 
he sincerely wishes to secure help for 
Wisconsin onion growers, The question 
is how can this help be made effective— 
to be effective any legislation must be 
approved by both Houses of our legis- 
lative branch. I have felt for a long 
time that this bill would be approved by 
the House, but I have never been assured 
by anyone, including my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Tewes] that it would 
go much further. 

Will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
tell me whether he thinks the CEA has 
been doing the kind of job it was set up 
to do in policing commodity markets? 

Mr. TEWES. The futures trading in 
Onions has without question adversely 
affected the cash price for onions. 

Mr. LAIRD. Has the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority been doing the type of 
job it should be doing, or do you think 
that impossible? 

Mr. TEWES. Ever since this bill was 
introduced those in charge of the ex- 
change began to scurry around and 
make changes which they now claim will 
allegedly clean up the market. It is our 
contention that the adverse effect on the 
market is still there. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman fails to 
answer my question: I am asking him 
about the Commodity Exchange Authdr- 
ity-in the Department of Agriculture. 
Does he feel they are not doing their job? 

Mr. TEWES. Ido not know that Iam 
Qualified to answer the question. 

Mr. LAIRD. This question regarding 
the effectiveness of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority in the United States 
Department of Agriculture goes to the 
heart of our discussions here on the floor 

afternoon. I have been listening 
to the debates and arguments on onion 
futures trading for the past 314 years. 
Tam convinced that action is needed. I 
have had a feeling for many months that 
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this bill would be acted upon favorably 
by the House of Representatives but 
that it would die a painless death in the 
other body. For that reason, I had sug- 
gested to the onion growers in my dis- 
trict that regulations as regards trading 
in futures be definitely established by 
the Congress giving the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority effective tools to ade- 
quately police this market. In talking 
with onion growers in Wisconsin only 
yesterday I was advised that they would 
rather get no action by the Congress than 
have further regulatory authority given 
to the Commodity Exchange Authority. 
This position was most difficult for me 
to understand but in view of their posi- 
tion, I certainly will not offer the 
amendments which I thought could 
easily be adopted by the House and be 
approved by the other body of this Con- 
gress. 


Defense Department’s Foreign Fuel Pur- 
chases and America’s Sick Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
despite the serious surplus supply of 
American petroleum products and crude 
petroleum, the Department of Defense 
persists in its purchase of substantial 
stocks of cheap foreign jet fuel and other 
petroleum products on the claimed basis 
that it is an economy measure. 

With over 5 million men and women 
admittedly unemployed, and with the 
recession still growing, the Defense De- 
partment takes the position that foreign 
petroleum products are a bargain. They 
are not a bargain. It is ridiculous to say 
so. At a time when we are trying to 
start more public works programs to help 
put more people back in jobs, the De- 
fense Department, using Americans’ tax 
money, supports foreign cheap labor ata 
time when employees are being laid off 
at refineries in New Jersey, Texas, 
Louisiana, and all over the country. 


If we applied the Defense Department 
policy of purchasing foreign petroleum 
products to all other items, we would 
find it cheaper to buy all our cotton 
products in Egypt and other countries, 
and we could probably have all our de- 
fense weapons made outside the United 
States, at a fraction of American costs. 
With the incredibly poor wages and 
prices paid in other parts of the world, 
many products could be obtained under 
the American price by buying abroad, if 
the Defense Department extended the 
policy with regard to other products 
which it pursues with respect to buying 
jet fuel from the Caribbean area. But 
that does not mean it would be a bargain 
to buy products in that way, because we 
would find that more and more plants 
would be closing down. It was brought 
out in the Wasshington Post of this 
morning that private industry was 
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slashing $5 billion from funds it had 
proposed to spend for expansion. 

An outstanding Texas daily news- 
paper, the Temple Telegram, recently 
published an excellent editorial on the 
subject, entitled “Why Buy Anything at 
Home if Foreigners Offer It Cheaper?” 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

This morning I received a telegram - 
from Mr. R. B. Kahle, president of East- 
ern States Petroleum and Chemical 
Corp., concerning Defense Department 
foreign petroleum purchases. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Kahle’s 
message also printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Way Buy ANYTHING AT HOME IF FOREIGNERS 
OFFER Ir CHEAPER? 


“Why should an oil company pay $3.50 for 
a barrel of domestic oil when it could pay 
only $2.20 for imported oil?” 

That question was asked Wednesday by 
a Federal Reserve economist at Dallas. It's 
a good question, and deserves an answer. 

Perhaps some similar questions will point 
the way. 

Why should we pay high United States 
production costs for weapons? Why not have 
them made by skilled West Germans or 
Scandinavians at much lower costs? 

Why raise cotton or wheat in this country? 
Why not buy from Mexico, Canada, and other 
countries where production costs are lower. 

Why manufacture shirts or shoes or desks 
or anything else in this country, if the same 
article can be manufactured cheaper in for- 
eign countries? 

It does not seem to us that these ques- 
tions are an unfair thrust at the Federal 
Reserve economist. He has essentially stated 
the classic free-trade position, which has 
strong support not only in this country but 
throughout much of the world. 

Free trade, with no tariffs or other arti- 
ficial barriers, is a wonderful concept. And 
it might work—in a free and united world, 
with no artificial barriers. 

But let's take a factual look at what this 
idea would do in the case of oil. 

Most of the world's oil reserves—nearly 75 
percent of them—lie outside the United 
States. In the foreign countries land and 
labor costs are cheap. There is no proration 
for conservation such as we have in this 
country. And foreign production is now in 
the cream stage, with new discoveries far 
outrunning withdrawals. 

It's even better than that for the United 
States company producing foreign oil. The 
company gets the same 2714 depletion allow- 
ance on this foreign oil as it gets on oll 
produced in this country. 

The price of domestic oil can, of course, be 
cut to meet foreign competition. Eut when 
that is done, the disaster cycle begins. So 
many separate factors are involved in the 
basic price of crude—land and royalty costs, 
labor costs, steel costs, heavy taxes—and our 
economy is so much based on oil and gas, 
that lower crude prices immediately damage 
a vast number of individuals, companies and 
even industries. 

And, oil and gas exploration is directly 
governed by the price of crude. Offshore 
drilling is steadily declining now because 
the crude price makes it a losing proposi- 
tion. Drilling on land is following the same 
pattern. As the price of crude goes down, 
so does exploration and drililng. It must. 
And many producing wells have to be shut 
down. 

United States oll simply can’t compete 
with unlimited imports of foreign oll. That 
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course would soon bankrupt every United 
States oil company not engaged in the im- 
port business, and make giants—tempo- 
rarily—of the importing companies. It 
would make various foreign countries rich, 
and destroy hundreds of thousands of jobs 
and billions of dollars of capital here at 
home. 

It would hurt Texas worse of all. 
Destruction of the domestic oil industry 
would destroy the economy of Texas. It's 
as simple as that. 

Most Americans, we believe, realize that 
we must maintain a high rate of oil and gas 
exploration and discovery in this country. 
The foreign sources won't be available in 
time of war, and if Russia continues to 
penetrate the Middle East, they won't be 
available much longer in peacetime. 

Nothing compels us to let these imports 
swamp us. They are benefitting a few 
thousand Americans, and hurting many 
million Americans. They will hurt every 
one of us, and badly, if we don't bring them 
under real control, promptly and firmly. 
New importers have ruined the voluntary 
quota program with which most older im- 
porters have complied. Now we must have 
the process halted. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In response to a telegram which we sent to 
Members of Congress and Government of- 
ficials, January 13, 1958, on the subject of for- 
eign procurement of petroleum products by 
the Defense Department, we have received 
from Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
C. P. Milne an evasive, half-true, and mislead- 
ing reply as follows: 

“This will acknowledge your recent com- 
munication concerning the Department of 
-Defense petroleum purchasing policy. As you 
know, the importation of offshore purchases 
of petroleum products by the Department 
of Defense is only about 1 percent of the do- 
mestic refinery runs, and therefore cannot be 
considered as a dominant factor in the do- 
mestic petroleum industry. Also, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is a net explorer of petroleum 
products: It exports about 38,000 barrels per 
day more than it imports." 

While 1 percent of domestic refinery runs, 
or 80,000 barrels a day, should not be mini- 
mized, the issue is far broader and the total 
volume of purchases from foreign sources is 
far greater. 

In a letter to Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
dated February 14, Mr. Milne stated that the 
Defense Department's purchases of petroleum 
products from foreign sources amounted to 
approximately 3 percent of the total United 
States domestic refining production, that is, 
to 240,000 barrels per day. In a year's time 
this is approximately 90 million barrels of 
finished products purchased at a cost of 
something over $300 million. These pur- 
chases cannot be considered as a minor fac- 
tor in the domestic petroleum industry. 
They are in fact a very substantial factor. 
A 90-million barrel reduction of inventory of 
finished petroleum products in the United 
States would have reduced the inventories 
in the United States to substantially less 
than the 1956 working inventories and also 
less than the 1955 inventories and would 
have produced a very marked and substantial 
improvement in the petroleum industry. 

At this time when Congress and the execu- 
tive department of the Government are seek- 
ing methods of improving the domestic econ- 
omy and stopping the depression by advanc- 
ing construction programs, by suggesting em- 
ployment relief programs, and by suggesting 
that military spending be speeded up, it 
would seem absurd to spend $300 million out- 
side of the United States for materials which 
28 in critical surplus supply in the United 

tates, 
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Furthermore, in our opinion, these pur- 
chases are a complete violation of the intent 
and perhaps of the law as set forth in the 
Buy American Act. May we suggest that you 
ask the Defense Department for the facts as 
to their total dollar petroleum purchases 
abroad for the fiscal year of 1957, as well as for 
the imports into the United States which 
the Defense Department camouflages behind 
percentages. The Defense Department is 
spending the taxpayers’ dollars abroad for 
products available in great surplus in the 
United States. We hope both the adminis- 
tration and Congress will give prompt atten- 
tion to this matter which is so vitally im- 
portant in this depression. 

EASTERN STATES PETROLEUM & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
R. B. Kal. x, President. 


Lower Rio Grande Rehabilitation Project, 
Texas, Mercedes Division 


SPEECH 


HON. A. I. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 13, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5309) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, rehabilitate, operate, and maintain 


the lower Rio Grande rehabilitation project, 
Texas, Mercedes division, 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
ASPINALL] has thoroughly explained the 
purpose, background, plan, development, 
and economic aspects of H. R. 5309, 
which is a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, 
operate, and maintain the lower Rio 
Grande rehabilitation project in Texas, 
Mercedes division. This is an old rec- 
lamation project. It started in 1905. It 
is a very highly developed area. I know 
it very well, I have been over it a num- 
ber of times. 

The project was approved by our 
committee. It was approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The main feature about 
the project that makes it desirable is the 
fact that the people themselves are will- 
ing to pay back all the costs of the proj- 
ect. There are no nonreimbursable 
funds as we often find in situations such 
as fish and wildlife and flood control 
and other items that go to make up the 
feasibility report. 

The language of the legislation is such 
that all of it is paid back by the District 
itself, and there is no burden upon the 
Federal Treasury. 

I think those are the main aspects of 
the bill. It is one of the better ones that 
has come before our committee. I real- 
ize this is just an authorization bill; that 
there is still in existence the “No new 
starts” as far as money is concerned on 
reclamation projects. We hope that that 
may be rescinded and that this project 
and 8 or 10 others that are feasible and 
that have been approved by the Con- 
gress, some by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department of the Interior, may 
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find their place in the legislative calen- 
dar and will go forward to termination, 
which I think is desirable for this coun- 
try. We need to have a backlog of good 
projects that we have taken up during 
these times of unemployment, so that 
we might put our people to work. This 
represents an investment in the re- 
sources of America, and like many other 
projects will return to the Treasury of 
the United States the moneys invested 
in them over a period of years. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman tell 
us what crops are produced in this area? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This is a 
well developed area. They produce 
grapefruit; I believe some onions down 
there also; many vegetables of all kinds, 
but a highly concentrated farming area; 
vegetables in particular. It has a rather 
wide and diversified development of 
vegetables. 

Mr. JONAS. Can the gentleman tell 
us if any of the so-called basic crops are 
produced in this section? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There 
may be some cotton produced. I am not 
sure. However, it does provide that on 
160 acres or more, if they go over that, 
interest must be paid on the money that 
is borrowed. Perhaps the representative 
from the Rio Grande Valley could tell us 
a little more about the crops that are 
raised, but I am under the impression 
that cotton may be one of them, but it is 
generally fruits and vegetables and di- 
versified crops. 


Israel’s Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Journal-American of 
March 7, 1958, because it exposes twWo 
common fallacious myths about the goals 
of Israel: 

ISRAEL'S DESTINY 

World attention once more focuses on Is- 
rael as it prepares to celebrate the 10th an- 
niversary of its independence. What lies 
ahead for this tiny stronghold of democ- 
racy in the Middle East and is Israel 
equipped to meet the threat of new Arab 
alinements engineered by the Kremlin? 

While the pains and problems of a rapidly 
growing nation persist, the dominant note 
in Israel today is one ot confidence, accord- 
ing to Philip M. Klutznick, national presi- 
dent of B'nai B'rith. Mr, Klutznick’s recent 
series on Israel which appeared in the 
Journal-American presented a striking pic- 
ture of the infant republic, the mood of its 
people, and its determination to carry on. 

What impressed us most in the Klutznick 
series was that it destroyed two stubborn 
myths which propagandists have tried to 
exploit. One is the myth that Israel must 
be aggressively expanionist in order to re- 
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ceive wave after wave of immigration. The 
fact is that Israel retained none of the land 
won in the Sinai victory and Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion has assured the world that Israel 
is not out to conquer any territory. 

The second myth was that Israel was op- 
posed to the Eisenhower doctrine in the 
Middle East because it was tied to Arab oil 
and Suez shipping.” ‘The fact, according to 
Mr. Klutznick, is that friendship for the 
United States has never wavered. The 
Israelis are convinced that our primary moti- 
vation in the Middle East is to preserve 
peace. 

Israel's destiny imposes the need for some 
Sort of peace settlement with the Arabs, but 
the Arabs refuse to sit down and talk out 
Matters. It must be apparent by now to the 
Arabs that Israel is not so easily destroyed 
and that peaceful coexistence is a more 
beneficial solution than continued hostility. 


Resolution Adopted by Utica Methodist 
Church, Utica, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the official board of the 
Utica Methodist Church, Utica, Miss. It 
follows: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE OFFICIAL BOARD OF THE 
Utica METHODIST CHURCH, oF UTICA, MISS., 
ADOPTED AT A REGULAR MEETING OF Sam 
BOARD ON THE 28TH Day or AucustT 1957 

- Whereas it has become increasingly ap- 

Parent for the several years immediately 

Past that insidious forces within these 

United States, deceitfully operating under 

the banner of democracy, have become highly 


Successful in the dissemination of a doc-' 


trine of 1 world, 1 government, 1 class, and 
1 race; and that these forces, in order to 
Utilize the churches of this Nation as agen- 
cies for the spread of ideologies foreign to 
the American way of life, have through spu- 
Tious persuasion and false reasoning pre- 
valled upon the more gullible members of 
the clergy to advance their arguments of 
“from each according to his ability; to each 
according to his need” in the name of Chris- 
tianity; and 

Whereas it further has become increas- 
ingly apparent that an international con- 
piracy exists which would level all men 
to a common denominator, thereby elim- 
inating all individuality and the thinking 
of man on an individual basis, and develop- 
Ing in the stead of individual human dignity 
the false thesis of the glorious utopia to be 
8 by man as a common, faceless mass; 


Whereas many of the hierarchy of the 
Methodist church have ascended to their 
Spotless ivory towers far from the din of 
things mundane, and have formulated pan- 
&ceas for the ills of mankind to the effect 
that all pride in ethnological origin is 
against the will of God; and 


Whereas the preachments of these min- 


isters are calculated to condemn and de- 
Stroy racial pride as being un-Christian prej- 

and would have the white members 
ot the Methodist church to forsake the pride 
they have in their Caucasian ancestry and 
foster the doctrine that the social, and 
even the sexual, mixing of the Negro and 
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white races is the will of divine providence; 
and 

Whereas the literature of the Methodist 
Publishing House has in recent years dis- 
seminated to the youth of our church, as 
well as to the adults, the socialistic doctrine 
that all fields of human endeavor are against 
the will of God unless performed in accord- 
ance with the trite, hackneyed phrase “re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color,” and that 
all men are due an equal share of the mate- 
rial things of this world even in the face 
of the parable of the talents; and 

Whereas from the Wesley Quarterly, a 
publication of the Methodist Publishing 
House, for July, August, and September of 
1957, the following excerpts have been taken 
by this board for analysis and study; to wit: 

“We should remember that every major 
church group in America has rejected racial 
discrimination as un-Christian. They have 
done this because it is inconsistent with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. * * * 

“One of the finest experiences that we 
can have is that of entertaining some of 
these fine people in our homes (speaking, 
among others, of Negroes ). 

“Ruth, the heroine of today’s study, illus- 
trates the sort of conduct we should en- 
courage in all people. (It will be noted 
that the purpose of the sald study is to show 
that intermarriage is a godly practice). We 
might notice that her devotion to her moth- 
er-in-law was stronger than her racial back- 
ground. Also, she was humble in her atti- 
tude toward those of another race, and she 
placed human rights and privileges above 
racial demands. 

. “We must face honestly the fact that the 
era of white supremacy is doomed”; and 

Whereas it is apparent that the story of 
Ruth has been distorted out of all per- 
spective in the above-mentioned lesson, 
since Ruth was unquestionably a Semite, 
and not a Negro, and was married to a per- 
son of Semitic blood; and it is further ap- 
parent that there was no mixing of races 
in this story, but merely a mixing of na- 
tionalities of the same race; and it is 
further apparent that the said story was 
intended to be misleading, and to show to 
the unwary that the Scriptures condone 
and encourage racial mixing; and 

Whereas we would show unto the editor 
of Church Schoo! Publications the following: 

1. We note in the above lesson to which 
specific reference is made the following pas- 
sage: We are obliged to learn to live with 
people of other cultures.” This, of course, 
we know to be a self-evident truth. How- 
ever, we do not have to accept their cus- 
toms and mores. Full-scale integration, 
with the mixing of the races that would 
follow as surely as it happened in Egypt, 
India, Portugal, Cuba, and other nations, 
would mean the abolition of our Anglo 
Saxon and Scotch-Irish customs as such, 
and an integration of such customs with 
the mores of Africa’s Gold Coast. 

2. We do not believe, and emphatically 
deny, that pride in our white race should 
be construed as prejudice. It is true, from 
the obvious, that the Negro is ashamed of 
his race; in many of our northern cities it 
is the practice for the press to refrain from 
using the word “Negro” to describe a colored 
criminal; in sports events the word “Negro” 
is prohibited; in all United States Govern- 
ment forms the word race“ has been elim- 
inated. Of course, the Negro wants to be- 
come integrated so as to lose his identity 
as an African only 200 or so years out of 
savagery and cannibalism. We believe that 
any argument that the white European 
and American is not a superior race is 
dishonest to begin with and merits no dis- 
cussion at all, To integrate the white and 
colored races in the Southern United States 
would mean a future common denominator 
somewhat less cultured than the white, but 
possibly not as Congolese as the Negro. We 
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simply do not believe that such a mulatto 
race is the will of a God who created dis- 
tinctive races and human attributes. It 
may be said that racial intermarriage is a 
matter of morals, and of course this is true; 
but so is the use of narcotics, and yet we 
have some human beings who are addicts. 
We believe in eliminating the cause rather 
than allowing it to exist and then saying 
that indulgence in it is wrong. 

3. No doubt our Lord hears the screaming 
and foot stamping and the African chants 
common to Negro church meetings in the 
South. But should we accept this and inte- 
grate it into our churches? Is it un-Chris- 
tian that we wish to be a more reserved and 
more dignified people? No doubt the Lord 
hears the chanted, wild spiritual; but is it 
un-Christian for us to demand that our 
church stand by the hymns of Charles 
Wesley? 

4. If our schools should be integrated, 
should the teaching of the beautiful music 
of Wagner, Beethoven, and Mozart be sub- 
jected in our halls of learning to Count 
Basie, Duke Ellington and Fats“ Domino? 
No, this is not ridiculous—it is merely 
thousands of years of Western culture versus 
the culture of the Negro race. How can we 
be sure that the white man’s culture would 
be predominant when in many areas of our 
State the Negro outnumbers the white? 

5. We respect the Negro as an individual, 
and in no place on earth is he given wider 
opportunities than in the Southern United 
States. Of course, a few white men un- 
scrupulously exploit the Negro, but this is 
the exception rather than the rule. How- 
ever, in the face of the bitter criticism of the 
liberals and Communist fronts and the well- 
meaning but ignorant neoabolitionists we 
are frank to admit that we believe we are 
racially superior to the Negro and that any 
argument to the contrary is unsound and 
untenable. 

6. We believe that we should live and let 
live rather than have an unnatural and un- 
wanted way of life, For that reason we shall 
continue to have toward the Negro a helpful 
Christian attitude. We shall assist him in 
his endeavors and try to help him become 
economically self-sufficient. But we do not 
believe it is un-Christian to abhor integra- 
tion of the races. 

7. Morals and religion are not relative 
matters. The Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount have not changed 
either in wording or in application. It is 
significant that it has only been in the last 
few years that segregation has become an 
unholy, un-Christian thing. Are we to be- 
lieve that our fathers suffered the fires of 
Hell because they practiced it? We think 
not. It would be more in line with sound 
reasoning to assume that the so-called im- 
morality of segregation is a conspiracy of 
recent origin—an insidious, socialistic ide- 
ology that has been accepted by a few in- 
tellectuals within our church and foisted by 
them on a few of the weaker-minded, gul- 
lible members who judge an object by the 
texture of its veneer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the official board of the 
Methodist Church of Utica, Miss., That the 
Methodist Publishing House, of Nashville. 
Tenn., be advised that as Methodists we ask 
that our church literature return to teach- 
ing the great stories of the Bible, free from 
the tinge of leftist propaganda and political 
overtones; and that the said Methodist Pub- 
lishing House be advised that no longer will 
we expend the money of our congregation on 
literature that is calculated to teach our 
children, and our adults, a way of life which 
we believe to be ultimately harmful to our 
church, our State, and our Nation, 

This 28th day of August 1957. 

How. N. McNeztrr, 
Chairman, Official Board of the 
Utica Methodist Church. 
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Restoration of Fort Snelling Site 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this is the 
year in which my State of Minnesota 
celebrates its statehood centennial. One 
of the famous historic sites in Minnesota 
is Fort Snelling, which was established 
139 years ago, and I should like to point 
out that for some years now the Minne- 
sota Historical Society has been leading 
a drive to restore this fort so that it 
might be preserved as a historic site. 

In the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
recently there appeared an article de- 
scribing the archeological work being 
done by Mr. John Callender, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to restore the Fort 
Snelling site. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
March 10, 1958] 
ARCHEOLOGISTS HELP IN FicHt To MAKE 
SNELLING Historic SITE 
(By Peg Johnson) 

Fort Snelling, often called the most signifi- 
cant landmark in the history of the upper 
Midwest, was established 139 years ago this 
centennial year. 

The Minnesota Historical Society for years 
has led a campaign to have the fort restored 
and preserved as a historic site. 

John Callender, a retiring, 33-year-old 
University of Minnesota graduate student, is 
digging up the foundations and artifacts of 
the once-great fortress to help the society's 
dream become reality. 

He came to the university from Lincoln, 
Minn. in Morrison County, to study art. 
But he found he was less interested in 
studying art works than the people who 
created them, less concerned with art forms 
than with the cultural thinking behind 
them. 

So Callender turned to anthropology, the 
study of man and his surroundings, his 
physical and cultural development. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1955. 

Among his college courses Callender in- 
cluded archeology. He spent a summer on 
a field trip to Red Wing, Glenwood, Leech 
Lake, and New Ulm, Minn., with Prof. Lloyd 
A. Wilford and his erstwhile student diggers. 

There Callender learned how to dig—how 
to locate probable sites, recognize authentic 
artifacts, extract them without damaging 
them, classify them according to period, 
tribe, use. : 

He learned that an archeologist spends 
9 months in laboratory research for every 
3 in the field. 

The Minnesota Statehood Centennial Com- 
mission appropriated $25,000 to begin exca- 
vation and restoration of Fort Snelling, and 
Callender had his first professional job. 

With time for only hurried research into 
the layout of the original fort, Callender 
hired an assistant, fellow anthropology stu- 
dent Donald Boese, and six laborers to dig. 

He had to get permission of the Veterans’ 
Administration, which owns the fort, and 
plan digging areas around trees, sidewalks, 
underground powerlines, and bedrock. 

From October 1 to November 15, 1957, 
Callender’s diggers carefully lifted out neat 
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squares of the grassy lawn in front of the 
round tower, once a lookout corner of the 
big diamond-shaped outpost at the confiu- 
ence of the Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers. 

They shoveled out sixty 10-foot squares of 
earth, all marked off by Callender after 
much late-night research to keep one jump 
ahead of the diggers. The excavations were 
fenced to keep children or tourists from 
falling in or messing around with the dirt 
or the finds. 

At first Callender had to hold back his 
strong-armed diggers, but soon they learned 
to dig gingerly. They watched each spade- 
ful of dirt for objects of value, laboriously 
sifted it through a 96-inch mesh screen to 
find small objects, excitedly ran to their 
T-shirted chief with their finds. 

The finds have been plentiful—the lime- 
stone foundations of a supply warehouse, a 
powder magazine, a guardhouse complete 
with two 10-foot solitary confinement cells, 
a combination schoolhouse-chapel, and a 
cistern which records indicate was bored 24 
feet through bedrock. 

All these were only 2 or 3 feet below the 
surface of the well-traveled area. 

Loose in the dirt were such military relics 
as a yard-long saber scabbard, insignia and 
uniform buttons from about 1855, horeshoes 
and bits, gunflints, and lead musket balls. 

There were clay pipes, an unbroken glass 
patent-medicine bottle (essence of pepper- 
mint), a gold wedding ring, rusted knives 
and forks, fragments of bottles and five-inch 
keys, probably for the guardhouse, a smaller 
clock key, a fishing hook. 

There were old coins, four-flowered dishes 
carried across the country by early officers’ 
wives. 

There were a few signs of the soldiers’ 
children—half a domino carved from bone, 
a tiny doll's head, also of bone, found near 
the guardhouse. 

And there were hundreds upon thousands 
of dirty, rusty nails, only reminders of the 
warehouse destroyed in an 1867 fire, and 
other buildings razed through the years. 

Callender and his men saved every nail, 
gathered them up in paper bags and cream 
cans and carted them to the historical soci- 
ety. Now they're stacked with dozens of 
other finds on Callender’s cluttered desk. 


Now the archaeologist's winter has set in. 


He yearns for spring so he can resume dig- 


ging, hopes for an early thaw so he can start 
in April and thus have more finds by state- 
hood day, May 11. 


No Single Military Chief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a study of 
the history of our Military Establishment 
shows that periodically we have had to 
examine its organization in the light of 
new strategic and tactical developments 
or in response to charges that the estab- 
lishment is inefficient. For example, 
there were numerous such studies of the 
War Department between the end of 
World War I and the mid-1930's as the 
role of airpower became significant. 5 

The House Committee on Armed 
Services has been giving the current 
condition of the Pentagon diligent study. 
The committee chairman, CARL VINSON, 
has introduced legislation to correct 
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some patent defects in the Department 
of Defense bureaucracy. The following 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 3 calls attention to 
the chairman’s bill and also points up a 
very important argument against a 
single military chief: 


No SINGLE MILITARY CHIEF 


Chairman Cart Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee and two col- 
leagues have introduced identical bills for 
reorganization of the Pentagon. They are 
aimed toward unscrambling the complicated 
overburden of civilian secretariat and clari- 
fying and strengthening the role of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But they would set up no 
single military chief. 

Several of our respected and respectable 
contemporaries take the view that any reor- 
ganization that omits a single chief has 
ignored the key to the problem. Why, they 
ask, fear a “man on horseback” when he 
would be appointed by and responsible to a 
civilian? 

That fear does not stem from ignorance of 
the President’s overriding authority but from 
awareness of the people’s historic emotional- 
ism during and following a major war; also, 
of the occupational characteristics which 
tend to fasten upon many who have spent 
their careers in uniform. 

The professional soldiers who have reached 
the White House or who have aspired to or 
been seriously promoted for the Presidency 
have all been men of patriotism and integ- 
rity. But the factor of hero worship which 
entered into their succes or near success is 
not the most wholesome motivation for a 
democracy. 

Another consideration stemming from the 
military man's life experience has to do with 
the most important responsibilities of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: military plans and 
policies on the most fundamental level and 
the grandest scale. These should be the 
product of deliberation, of the synthesis of 
many ideas and opinions. For guiding such 
processes to decisions years of unquestioned 
command and of unquestioning obedience 
do not offer the best preparation. 


What Ireland’s Frank Aiken Has To Say 
About Freedom for Hungary and Mid- 
dle Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we cele- 
brate the day of two great lovers of free- 
dom. March 15 is the anniversary of 
Hungarian independence, following the 
successful revolution of 1848 under pa- 
triot Louis Kossuth. March 17 is the 
day of Saint Patrick, patron saint of the 
tyranny-hating Irish people. It is thus 
particularly appropriate to consider the 
eloquent words of Frank Aiken, T. D., 
Ireland's Minister for External Affairs, 
before the United Nations General As- 
sembly on September 10, 1957, on the 
occasion of the debate on the resolution 
condemning Russia’s brutal repression 
of the Hungarian people. Excerpts from 
Mr. Aiken’s penetrating address follow: 

Hungary was overwhelmed last autumn 
despite her Government's appeal for assist- 
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ance against aggression, She was sacrificed 
Not only because this Organization with 
Russia on the Security Council, was unable 
to act. She was sacrificed for one funda- 
mental reason; member nations feared that 
if Premier Nagy's appeal had been answered, 
the result would have been world war. The 
decision not to risk war can be justified. 
The consequences of another war are un- 
thinkable and incalculable. One of the re- 

~ sults of the last war to leave the Hungarians 
and many other peoples, including the Rus- 
sians, securely in the grip of the men who 
have held power in Russia. But unless a 
Way can be found to a just and peaceful 
solution of problems such as that of Hun- 
gary, I greatly fear that war with all its con- 
sequences for humanity is inevitable sooner 
or later. 

Mr. President, when reflecting on how best 
the people of Hungary could be helped and 
the risk of general war reduced, we were 
Struck by the fact that Mr. Khrushchev 
recently repeated an offer which he made 
Some time ago. He said he would withdraw 
Russian troops from the territories which 
they occupy in Eastern Europe, including 
Hungary, if the United States would with- 
draw her troops completely from the Conti- 
Nent of Europe. 

Now we all know that the cases are by no 
Means comparable. It is a sophism to speak 
of “the American forces in Western Europe” 
and “the Russian forces in Eastern Europe” 
as if the two cases were on the same footing. 
The American troops and officers in the 
NATO countries 6f Western Europe are there 
On the invitation of the governments con- 
cerned, which are democratically elected 
governments. They are there, that is to say, 
by the free consent of the majority of the 
Population in each country concerned. 
There are, of course, minorities in some 
Countries which object to the military alli- 
ances under which these troops are there. 
But those minorities are free to express their 
Opinion and to try to convince their fellow 
countrymen. In Russian-occupied Eastern 
Europe, on the other hand, these conditions 
do not exist. The governments concerned 
Were not democratically elected. Most of 
“them are dominated in their daily proceed- 
ings by the presence of Russian troops and 
Russian advisers. No free elections in these 
areas have been held since the victorious 
Russian troops entered them 12 years ago. 
The will of the populations has not been 
ascertained in free elections. In the case 
Of Hungary, it declared itself by armed re- 
volt. In the case of Poland, it disclosed 
itself in spite of the presence of Russian 
forces, 

It is very easy, therefore, to understand 
the position of those who reject, or even 
decline to consider, Mr. Khrushchev’s pro- 
Posais. But to us, here, met to consider the 
ease of Hungary—and not only, I assume, to 
express Gur moral disapproval, but to see 
whether we can do something to help—it is 
Surely a question to consider whether those 
Proposals do not present a possibility worth 
exploring. They declare Russia’s willingness, 
but under conditions, to withdraw her troops 
from Hungary and the other captive nations. 

conditions were obviously advanta- 
geous to Russia, and it may be said they 
Were designed to secure the out-of-hand re- 
Jection of the offer. But the possibility of 
Winning freedom for the captive nations 
Should weigh heavily when a reply or a 
Counter offer is being made. 

I would urge, therefore, that we should 
Make every effort to discover whether it is 
Possible to reach agreement on a fair and 
reasonable drawing back of the nonnational 
forces on both sides from the border of 
Russian-occupied Europe. If such an agree- 
ment can be reached along the lines I shall 
Suggest, it would provide an opportunity— 
Perhaps the only opportunity—for the 
Peaceful liberation of Eastern Europe. 
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What we would suggest—in the very gen- 
eral terms appropriate to the present dis- 
cussion—is that this Assembly should de- 
clare itself, in principle, in favor of a draw- 
ing back of nonnational armies and military 
personnel on the continent. 

To avoid prolonged negotiations and the 
great emotional difficulty of deciding what 
country must be evacuated in exchange for 
what other, we suggest that the drawing 
back should take place along latitudinal 
lines from either side of the border for an 
equal number of kilometers. In other words, 
for every step Russian troops take to the 
east along a given line of latitude, American 
troops will take a step westward along the 
same line of latitude. This drawing back 
might be, for example, a few hundred kilo- 
meters in the first stage. A second phase 
might be a further reciprocal drawing back, 
taking Russian officers and troops out of 
Hungary and the other captive nations west 
of the Russian border established at Yalta 
and Potsdam, 

This suggested counteroffer is not, of 
course, an ideal solution or an ultimate set- 
tlement. It is not a panacea for permanent 
peace. It is not a substitute for positive 
action to insure respect for international 
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side may well be to see in the idea great 
military disadvantages to itself. But it 
would, we think, not only relieve the situa- 
tion of the countries in Eastern Europe, but 
give time and oppertunity for a fresh search 
for peace based on law and justice. That 
search will be facilitated if the powers con- 
cerned can substitute a cold mathematical 
approach for emotion-charged disputes over 
named territories, and agree in principle to 
a drawing back of forces to less explosive 
lines. 

If that idea is adopted, we would suggest 
that in the widening zone thus created, this 
organization might be able to play a very 
useful part. Member nations could be in- 
vited to contribute to a United Nations in- 
spection unit which could supervise the 
withdrawals of the foreign contingents: this 
inspection unit could not only see to it that 
these withdrawals were complete, but also 
could remain in the area to see that no new 
military infiltration took place, under the 
guise of volunteers, technicians, advisers, or 
the like. It could see that the countries 
concerned would be left free to govern them- 
selves in their own way without outside in- 
terference. The presence of this unit would, 
therefore, be an important guaranty of the 
real and continued independence of Hun- 
gary and the other nations concerned. Of 
its nature, such a unit would be best made 
up of nations which do not belong to either 
of the two great sets of military alliances 
into which so much of the world is now di- 
vided. In European terms, the United Na- 
tions inspection unit should not be recruited 
either from the NATO group or the Warsaw 
Pact group. 

We believe that, along these lines, prog- 
ress could be made toward winning free- 
dom for Hungary and the other captives and, 
at the same time toward making general 
war less likely in the years immediately 
ahead. Such progress involves obvious risks 
and sacrifices. These, however, must be 
weighed against the sacrifices and risks in- 
volved in the status quo—including the 
sacrifice of the freedom of Hungary. They 
must be weighed against the risk of spon- 
taneous explosion which constantly exists 
when great military forces are in too close 
contact. They are surely as nothing com- 
pared with the destruction of civilization 
which another war would bring—from which 
may God preserve all the peoples of the 
world, 

If the suggestion we have put forward is 
agreed to by the NATO powers, we do not 
see what excuse Russia would have for re- 
jecting it—no excuse at any rate which 
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would carry conviction to the peoples of 
Hungary and the other countries occupied 
by Russia or to the ordinary people of Rus- 
sia itself who would have to do the fighting 
and undergo great suffering in another war. 
And we are convinced that in the last analy- 
sis, the attitude of these peoples is an 
important element, perhaps a decisive one, 
in the question of war or peace. 

In speaking as I have done, our idea was 
not to ask the Assembly to adopt at this 
stage any detailed scheme: it 18, of course, 
primarily the great powers involved who 
must consider the suggestion I have made. 
It may be that the present government of 
Russia recognizes that the occupations in- 
sisted on by their predecessors at Yalta and 
Potsdam were unwise and have now become 
a source of imminent danger to peace, a 
threat not merely to one side or the other. 
but to all. If that is the case, a suggestion 
such as this should not prove untimely. 
Our idea in making it was to indicate one 
possible answer to the fundamental ques- 
tlon before the Assembly. That question is, 
I think, not how strongly we can express 
our abhorrence of what Russia has done and 
is doing to crush the oppressed Hungarian 
people. It is: what can be done to help 
Hungary to recover her freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, a clearly reasoned com- 
mentary on Mr. Aiken’s position by Eu- 
gene Hinterhoff, honorary secretary of 
Britain's Military Commentators’ Circle, 
and member of a Royal Institute of In- 


- ternational Affairs Study Group on Mili- 


tary and Political Aspects of the Neutral 
Zone, is contained in the December 30, 
1957, issue of the New Leader. 

The commentary follows: 

THE POLITICS OF THE NEUTRAL ZONE 
(By Eugene Hinterhof) 

Lonpon.—When Frank Aiken, Treland's 
Foreign Minister, stirred the U. N. General 
Assembly by appealing for the mutual with- 
drawal of foreign troops as the only way of 
liberating Eastern Europe, there was noth- 
ing new in his proposals, In the last 3 
years, numerous statesmen and political 
commentators have suggested plans for such 
mutual disengagement and the creation of 
& neutral zone in central Europe, which 
would include a unified democratic Ger- 
many. Among the proponents of an Allied 
offer of mutual withdrawal have been Sir 
Anthony Eden and Hugh Gaitskell in 
Britain and George F. Kennan and Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY in the United States. 

Central to these proposals is the principle 
of reciprocity. None of the serious Anglo- 
American advocates of disengagement is sug- 
gesting that West Germany’s separation from 
NATO and the withdrawal of British and 
American soldiers from the Bonn Republic 
be traded for vague promises from the Krem- 
lin. All urge, instead, a self-enforcing, staged 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from East Ger- 
many and Poland, and the neutralization of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia as well as the 
united Germany. (Most urge the inclusion 
of Hungary as well in the neutral zone.) 
Free elections for the united Germany are 
an indispensable part of all these plans. 

Mutual disengagement has become more 
popular since the United States posture dur- 
ing the Hungarian revolution made it clear 
that only two methods remain to unite 
Germany and liberate the east European 
satellites. Either Russia will be forced to 
agree to unification and withdrawal on 
Western terms; or else such unification and 
liberation can be achieved by an agreement 
negotiated between the Kremlin and the 
West. The former possibility is, to say the 
least, remote. 

Negotiation is, in fact, the only means 
of attempting to secure a Soviet withdrawal, 
In such negotiation, Moscow cannot be ex- 
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pected to play Santa Claus. Neutralization 
of Germany and the withdrawal of Anglo- 
American troops to the Rhine seem the least 
any Russian Government could accept. 
Soviet regime, which would also have to 
countenance the repudiation of communism 
in Eastern Europe, wold certainly accept no 
less. 

In fact, there is considerable question 
even in the minds of such advocates of 
disengagement as Gaitskell and Kennan— 
whether the Kremlin would ever accept such 
a proposal. Its handling of the idea has 
been most gingerly. When the West seems 
close to making the proposal, as when Eden 
outlined his project for a demilitarized zone 
in 1955, the Soviets will have none of it— 
demanding the liquidation of all United 
States bases overseas, banning of nuclear 
‘weapons, disbanding of NATO and other ex- 
treme conditions, On the other hand, 
whenever NATO spokesmen appear to re- 
pudiate any idea of mutuual disengagement, 
Soviety spokesmen have pretended that they 
are its real proponents. Khrushchev in his 
celebrated television interview and Bulganin 
in his notes of November 17, 1956, and a fort- 
night ago have paid lip-service to the idea 
of mutual withdrawal. When pressed by 
newspapermen a few days alter, Khruscheyv 
surrounded his TV suggestions with impos- 
sible conditions. Bulganin's more concrete 
proposals have never been tested in serious 
negotiations, apart from the U. N. talks on 
world disarmament. 

In any case, few are surprised that the 
Kremlin has not sponsored the idea of a 
mutual disengagement which would result 
in a united democratic Germany and inde- 
pendence for Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. What has disturbed men like Ire- 
land's Aiken is that the NATO powers, and 
principaly the United States, have not made 
the offer. 

Behind western refusal to take such a new 
initiative in the cold war is a powerful 
opposition in western political and military 
quarters. Its arguments are of an emotional, 
political, and—above all—military nature. 

The emotional argument boils down to 
a quotation from President Truman 6 years 
ago: “Any agreement which the Kremlin 
might sign would not be worth the paper on 
which it has been written.” Secretary Dulles 
recently reiterated this view in Life maga- 
gine. Yet such a view is a poor testimonial 
to the abilities of western diplomats to ham- 
mer out an agreement with proper safe- 
guards—such as Secretary Dulles himself 
helped negotiate in the Austrian State 
Treaty of 1955. Furthermore, the argument 
that no agreement is possible with Moscow 
leads only to petrification of the present 
stalemate. 

The political argument is somewhat more 
elaborate. It is suggested that a neutra} 
Germany might again try to play the old 
game of East against West, or simply to asso- 
ciate itself with Russia. But the present 
Bundesrepublik is itself a sovereign state, 
and NATO contingents on West German soil 
could not prevent a new Rapallo or Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact if the Germans desired it. 
The only way of preventing such a develop- 
ment, in-fact, is by the creation of a belt 
of independent neutral states in Eastern 
Europe which would separate Germany from 
Russia. The neutrality and independence of 
those states would be guaranteed by the 
West, as well as by Germany and Russia. 
This, in fact, was the theory behind Clem- 
enceau's much-abused “Cordon Sanitaire.” 

The military arguments against mutual 
withdrawal seem most crucial, since such 
withdrawal would involve enormous costs 
and might affect the efficiency of the present 
West European defense system. 

The main military argument Is that mu- 
tual withdrawal would deprive the NATO 
command of strategic depth for maneuver. 
According to this argument, the NATO 
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forces, under the terms of the “forward strat- 
egy,” must have enough elbow room to con- 
duct a rearguard action to delay a Soviet 
thrust into Western Germany, This view 
enjoys powerful support in western military 
quarters, But it is being subjected to in- 
creasing criticism. 

Pirst of all, as a result of the British White 
Paper on Defense and the reduction of Amer- 
ican conventional forces, NATO's forward 
strategy is increasingly bound to assume an 
air of unreality. 

Second, if the Soviet armies are withdrawn 
to the borders of Russia, any future rear- 
guard action would be fought not west of the 
Elbe but several hundred miles to the east 
where the national armies of Eastern Europe 
would be defending thelr territories. 

The right of these nations to have their 
own armies has never been contested; even 
Bulganin in his note of November 1956 sug- 
gested that the constabulary of a united Ger- 
many number 200,000 men. One could be 
sure that these East European states would 
give a good account of themselves; after all, 
the resistance of poorly armed and poorly 
trained Hungarian workers and students 
compelled the Kremlin to deploy 14 divisions 
in Hungary. An independent East Europe 
would be a genuine defense glacis for the 
West. 

A less substantial military argument 
against mutual withdrawal is that it would 
deprive the West of German soldiers. Yet, 
even assuming that the West German army 
ever reached its projected strength of 12 divi- 
sions, the theoretical loss of these divisions 
would be highly compénsated by the with- 
drawal from East Germany of 22 crack So- 
viet divisions, most of them armored, de- 
ployed astride the traditional invasion routes 
into the heart of Europe. | 

Finally, in view of the fact that western 
strategy is being increasingly based on ther- 
monuclear weapons, it is difficult to see how 
a mutual withdrawal of troops would have 
any serious effect on the deterrent capabili- 
ties of the West. Neither the United States 
Strategic Air Command nor the British 
bombers which would conduct "massive re- 
taliation” have bases in West Germany. The 
bulk of the Soviet strategic air force, for 
its part, is concentrated in eastern Siberia, 
aimed at the United States. As ballistic 
missiles replace manned bombers, the irrele- 
vance of Germany as a strategic base will 
be further accentuated. 

Against these hypothetical military risks, 
proponents of mutual withdrawal place sure 
political gains for the West: the peaceful 
reunification of Germany and peaceful liber- 
ation of the east European satellites—in 
other words, independence and tranquility 
for some 60 million Europeans who have en- 
joyed neither since the rise of Hitler. It is 
also argued that mutual disengagement and 
the establishment of a neutral zone, covered 
by a general European security pact with 
the United States and U. S. S. R. among the 
signers, would relax tension and thus con- 
tribute mightily to the solution of other 
world problems. Many profound students 
of Russian society, such as Kennan, believe 
such disengagement would be the mightiest 
spur the West could give to anti-Stalinist 
forces within Russia itself. 

In any event, it is undeniable that mutual 
withdrawal would prevent future Hungar- 
lan bloodbaths. From the trial of Wolfgang 
Harich in East Germany, it is abundantly 
clear that during the Hungarian uprising 
the situation in East Germany was touch 
and go. At the moment, East Germany is 
relatively quiet, but the situation in Poland 
is quite different. There, the lack of im- 
provement in economic conditions, the 
growing dissatisfaction with the Gomulka 
compromise, and the provocations of the 
Stalinists make the danger of mass disturb- 
ances quite real, Should a Polish uprising 
occur, the Russians would interyene in force 
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and the desperate resistance of the whole na- 
tion would be drowned in blood—for the 
West clearly would do nothing. (Apart from 
the precedents of East Germany in 1953 and 
Hungary in 1956, the West would be deterred 
by open Soviet threats of a thermonuclear 
holocaust.) Withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from these countries by international agree- 
ment is the only way the West can peace- 
ably prevent such slaughter, 

It seems clear to an increasing number of 
European statesmen that mutual disengage- 
ment and creation of a neutral zone in cen- 
tral Europe is a risk well worth taking from 
the western point of view. A formal NATO 
proposal along these lines—couched in sin- 
cere, generous and flexible terms—would 
place the Soviet leadership in a considerable 
dilemma, Yet even if the present Kremlin 
ruling group rejected such a plan, its im- 
pact on uncommitted peoples and on the 
great masses behind the Iron Curtain would 
be considerable. Thus, even if the first 
NATO initiatives along these lines were 
stymied, the plan would remain a reason- 
able standard to which less fanatical future 
Russian leaders could readily repair, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
news that unemployment and business 
failures are increasing at a galloping 
rate. However, I wonder if those who 
would minimize the seriousness of the 
situation have taken a hard look at the 
recent figures. So that we all realize 
the proportions these figures have 
reached, I commend the following to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

From the Washington Daily News of March 
11, 1958] 
Business FAILURES Hit HIGHEST PEAK 


New Tonk, March 11.—Business failures 
across the Nation last week climbed to the 
highest level in almost 20 years, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports. 

During the week ended March 6, failures 
totaled 358, compared with 331 the week be- 
fore and 327 a year ago. This is the highest 
of failures recorded since January 26, 1939. 

Insolvencies with liabilities of $5,000 or 
more rose to 317 from 299 a week earlier and 
282 in the same period a year ago. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Excerpts from Combined Employment and 
Unemployment Release, Department of 
Commerce and Department of Labor, 
March 11, 1958) a 
Unemployment totaled 5.2 million in mid- 

February, Secretary of Labor Mitchell and 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks jointly an- 

nounced today. The number of jobless, 

normally stable at this time of year, was up 
by 700,000 from a month earlier. Continued 
layoffs in durable goods manufacturing and 
usually bad weather in some areas which 
affected construction and other outdoor ac- 
tivities accounted for a major part of the 
rise. In addition to these job losses, which 
mainly affected men, unemployment was fur- 
ther increased by the entry of a considerable 
number of women and young persons into 
the labor market. State insured unemploy- 
ment, which does not include these new labor 
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market entrants, rose by 300,000 between 
mid-January and mid-February, 

The seasonlly adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment reached 6.7 percent in February as 
compared with 5.8 percent the month before. 
Prior to last fall the rate had ranged between 
4 and 444 percent for 2 years. The rate is 
now higher than at the peak of the 1954 
business downturn (then 6 percent) but 
about the same as in the later stages of the 
1949 recession. * * * 

The number of workers on nonfarm pay- 
rolls (Bureau of Labor Statistics), which nor- 
mally changes little between January and 
February, dropped by 670,000 to a level of 
50.3 million as a result of greater than sea- 
Sonal reductions in hard goods manufactur- 
ing industries and construction. Compared 
with a year ago, employment on nonfarm 
Payrolls was down by 1.4 million, with more 
than 80 percent of this decline in durable 
goods manufacturing industries. 

Manufacturing employment dropped by 
800,000 over the month to 15.6 million, with 
Particularly sharp declines in primary and 
fabricated metals, machinery industries, and 
automobile plants. Weekly hours of factory 
workers, virtually unchanged over the month 
at 38.5, were at the lowest level for any Feb- 
Tuary ln the postwar period.. 

State insured unemployment rose in all 
but nine States between January and Febru- 
ary. Four leading industrial States showed 
increases of more than 25,000—California, 
51,000; Ohio, 38,500; Michigan, 31,500; and 
Illinois, 25,700. 

As compared with February 1957, insured 
unemployment was up by 14 million, total 
unemployment by 2.1 million. 

The national rate of insured unemploy- 
Ment in mid-February was 7.5 percent (not 
adjusted for seasonality) compared with 4.4 
Percent a year earlier. The February 1958 
Tates wer above 10 percent in 14 States com- 
pared with 2 States in February 1957. 
Among the large industrial States, Michigan 
had the highest rate this year (11.4 percent), 
While those in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
Were about 9 percent. Illinois had the low- 
est rate among the large States (5.9 per- 
cent). 

The slowdown in hiring was also reflected 
in a greater than seasonal increase in the 
number of long-term unemployed— those 
Seeking work 15 weeks or longer. This group 
increased by 300.000 to 1,150.00 whereas it 
had previously remained well under the 1- 
Million mark since the spring of 1955. The 
longer period of unemployment in recent 
months was reflected in the rising number of 
Claimants exhausting their unemployment 
insurance benefits. Preliminary data indi- 
Cate, however, that the February total of 
those exhausting benefits will approximate 
the 147,000 figure for January compared with 
less than 100,000 last February. 


Work on Disease-Inflicting Viruses by 
Minnesota Department of Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON, EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there re- 
cently appeared an article in the St. 
Paul Sunday Pioneer Press which de- 
Scribed the work being done by the 
Minnesota Department of Health to 
identify and control various disease- 
inflicting viruses. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of 
March 9, 1958] 
V-MEN GUARD STATE HEALTH 
(By Falsum Russell) 

There is little chance of an influenza epi- 
demic taking Minnesotans by surprise. 

The State has a sleuthing system complete 
with listening posts for spotting first signs 
of the flu bug among its residents. 

The listening posts are manned by physi- 
cians in strategically located communities— 
Duluth, Crookston, Worthington, Little Falls, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Minneapolis, plus the 
University of Minnesota health service, 
which is frequented by students from all 
parts of the State. 

The “detectives” are trained scientists and 
technicians who might be called V-men or 
women. They work in the viral and rickett- 
sial laboratory of the Minnesota Department 
of Health, seeking to isolate and identify not 
only viruses that cause influenza but those 
responsible for polio, mumps, smallpox, cold 
sores, shingles, encephalitis, rabies, psitta- 
cosis (popularly called parrot fever) as well 
as mysterious strains not yet tied to any spe- 
cific disease. ; 

FOUR LABORATORIES 


They also hunt rickettsia—iarger, but in 
some ways similar to a virus—the cause of 
such diseases as typhus and Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. 

There are now 8 “detectives” in the viral 
and rickettsial laboratory, 1 of 4 State 
health department laboratories under the 
direction of Dr. Henry Bauer, a former Army 
lieutenant colonel, who received his doctorate 
in bacteriology and blochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1949. There is one 
laboratory for serology (the name is derived 
from serum), another for microbiology (bac- 
teria) and the third does special studies. 

The viral laboratory was established in 
Minnesota in 1937 under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation after public health 
officials became concerned over the possibility 
of recurrent influenza outbreaks comparable 
to the terrible 1917-19 epidemic. 

Little was known about viruses. For more 
than 10 years most tests for virus infections 
were limited to serologic tests of blood speci- 
mens taken during the acute and convales- 
cent phases of illnesses. 


RESEARCH PROGRESSES 


Gradually the riddle of the virus, still a 
great mystery, began to yield to research. In 
1951 a practical tissue culture method of 
growing viruses in the laboratory was de- 
scribed. Techniques for identifying them 
were developed. 

During the 1955-56 polio surveillance pro- 
gram in the Nation, V-men and women in the 
State health department's laboratory suc- 
cessfully isolated a virus, later identified as 
Coxsackie B-5, the cause of an illness re- 
sembling nonparalytic polio. 

Last summer these test-tube operatives got 
another real workout. In midyear doctors 
at the listening posts as well as other medical 
men throughout the State, also a part of 
the medical detective network, began sending 
in throat washings and blood samples of 
persons afflicted with an unusual disease, 

It appeared to be nonparalyzing and non- 
killing, but it resembled polio in the early 
stages. In about 25 percent of the cases, it 
‘was noted, a rash accompanied the illness. 

Marion Cooney, viral laboratory chief, and 
her V-men went to work to find the cause 
of the ailment. It was no easy job. 
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LITTLE TO GO ON 


In the first place, very little Is still actu- 
ally known about viruses. Some say that no 
more is known of them today than was 
known of bacteria as a cause of disease 50 
years ago. 

It is known, however, that viruses are liv- 
ing entities that require living tissue for 
growth. Varying in size, they are so small 
they can be seen only with electron micro- 
scopes. 

Several types of living tissue are used in 
laboratories to propagate viruses, One ex- 
ample is monkey kidney cells put into test 
tubes containing solution necessary to feed 
them. The State health department viral 
laboratory also uses fertile hen's eggs for 
some cultures. 

In the tissue culture tube is placed the 
specimen believed to contain the virus and 
from which as many bacteria as possible have 
been removed. Then the solution is incu- 
bated. After a certain period, the tissue 
culture tube is examined under the micro- 
scope. A change in the appearance of the 
tissue Indicates presence of the virus. Then 
comes the job of trying to find out what kind 
of a virus it is. 


VIRUS IDENTIFIED 


This is done by inoculating the culture 
with antiserums mixed with unknown 
viruses. It's a try-and-try-again procedure 
using different antiserums. 

Through these anti-serums, Minnesota's 
V-men were able to rule out poliomyelitis and 
certain Coxsackie viruses as the one that was 
causing the illness puzzling Minnesota med- 
les. Reports in medical journals on a 1956 
outbreak in England and the low countries 
of Europe, caused by a virus known as 
ECHO-9, prompted them to test for this. The 
tests proved successful. ECHO-9 was posi- 
tively identified as the cause of one new 
disease in Minnesota last August 23. 

At about the same time and in a similar 
way throat washing specimens submitted 
by doctors in Two Harbors in northeastern 
Minnesota and Rochester in the southeastern 
part of the State, yielded Asian influenza 
virus. This indicated that in addition to 
ECHO virus, the flu virus was also in the 
State. Physicians throughout the State were 
alerted immediately. 

This kind of detective work is of immedi- 
ate-value to physicians and their patients in 
that it assists in getting exact diagnosis 
of the disease for which treatment or im- 
munization can be recommended. 

The hunt for these viruses is just one small 
example of how the Minnesota Health De- 
partment in its role of protecting the health 
of the people of the State is ever alert to new 
diseases, the way they are transmitted, and 
measures that can be found to control them, 

In some cases, like that of the flu bug, the 
State’s detection system is linked with a 
worldwide network seeking to spot the disease 
and stop its spread. 
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Religious Tolerance in Catholic Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
IN THE 5 5 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing release by the bureau of informa- 
tion of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference: ; 

The bureau of information of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference here ob- 
Served St. Patrick's day by issuing a release 
noting the wide religious tolerance in Cath- 
Olic Ireland. 

Rey. John E. Kelly, director of the infor- 
Mation bureau, recently returned from a vis- 
it to the Republic of Ireland. He asked 
United States Protestant groups and maga- 
Zines which charge that Catholics harass 
religious minorities, and cite Spain and Co- 
lombia, to keep the Emerald Isle in mind. 

Ireland, with a general population of more 
than 2.9 million, is 94.5 percent Catholic. 
Protestants: number 157,500, and Jews ac- 
count for 3,907 people. The minority groups 
enjoy complete religious freedom. Hence, 
Father Kelly concludes, charges sometimes 
leveled that the Catholic Church restricts 
Minorities in any country where Catholics 
Are in the majority, are false. 

Other factors, such as national traditions, 
temperament of the people, and type of gov- 
ernment must be considered, the priest said. 
The Catholic Church is as vigorous in Ire- 
land as in other Catholic countries. 

Whatever discrimination there is in the 
20 counties, stated Father Kelly, is directed 
against the Catholic majority. He said many 
Of the large businesses are owned by wealthy 
Protestants. As a policy these firms hire 
Catholics only for the lower jobs. Execu- 
tive positions are frequently limited to Prot- 
estants. He cited the insurance, printing, 
distillery, banking (with one exception), 
Construction, and certain transportation 
woo as being particularly discrimina- 

ry. 


There ls no discrimination in the political 
sphere, either, the clergyman observed. He 
noted that Douglas Hyde, a Protestant, was 
the first Irish President under the new con- 
stitution of 1937. He found this noteworthy 
in view of challenges that United States 
Catholics are not qualified to hold our high- 
est political offices, Robert Briscoe, a Jew, 
now visiting the United States, is not only a 
long-term member of Dublin's city council 
and a former mayor, but has served in Par- 
lament for 82 consecutive years. 

None of the 10 non-Catholic members of 
the present Irish settlement were subjected 
to religious questionings during the 1957 
election year, Father Kelly stated. 


on voting for candidates In a speech deliv- 
ered at a 1957 St. Patrick’s Day reception in 
Boston for Mr. Briscoe. Disegreeing with 
Many people who wondered how a Jew could 
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be elected mayor of Catholic Dublin, the 
Boston prelate said: . 

“I can see nothing extraordinary about it. 
For when since St. Patrick have true Catho- 
lies been so un-Catholic as to vote against 
candidates for public office because they are 
not Catholics? He who does so, in the act 
and judgment at least, is truly un-Catholic, 
untrue to that way of life that forever affirms 
the essential dignity and brotherhood of all 
men of whom God is the Father, the begin- 
ning and the end.” 

As further evidence of religious harmony, 
Dr. I, Jakobovits, chief rabbi of Ireland, told 
the priest in an interview in Dublin that 
Jews suffer neither legal disabilities nor dis- 
crimination. Dr. Jakobovits is currently on 
a speaking tour in the United States. 

Dublin Archbishop G. O. Sims, of the 
(Protestant) Church of Ireland, also agreed 
in an interview with the American clergy- 
man that minorities are free from disabili- 
ties in Ireland. The archbishop also said 
that he strongly favored the advancement of 
Catholics to top-management levels in Pro- 
testant-owned firms. 

The priest said that with Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish schools under their 
own management, there is a 100-percent op- 
portunity for pupils of all faiths to receive 
the religious instruction that their parents 
approve. 

Far from being “divisive,” Father Kelly 
said that such a school system allows peo- 
ple with faith in God to work for the com- 
mon welfare of the Nation. There are few 
religious “illiterates’” in Ireland, the priest 
declared. 

Dr. Jakobovits told him, the priest said, 
“the religious invironment ef the country 
makes it easier for Jews to practice their 
religion.” 

Father Kelly stated that Ireland's educa- 
tion system was further evidence of harmo- 
nious living among the faiths. The primary 
national schools are made up of Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish schools, all of which 
recelve government funds for construction, 
operating expenses, and teacher salaries. 

In rural areas where Protestants are scat- 
tered, free bus transportation is provided to 
nearby Protestant schools. To obtain na- 
tional recognition, a school must have a 
minimum of 20 pupils. Nevertheless, the 
clergyman said, many exceptions are made 
for Protestant rural schools where average 
attendance is only 10 pupils. 

The priest said that with Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish schools under their own 
management, there is a 100 percent oppor- 
tunity for pupils of all faiths to receive 
the religious instruction that their parents 
approve. - 

Far from being “divisive,” Father Kelly 
said that such a school system allows peo- 
ple with faith in God to work for the com- 
mon welfare of the nation. There are few 
religious “illiterates” in Ireland, the priest 
declared. 

Dr. Jakobovits told him, the priest said, 
“the religious environment of the country 
makes it easier for Jews to practice their 
religion.” > 

Even though there is a Catholic church 
bullding boom going on in Ireland, Father 
Kelly reported that Catholics make no re- 
quests for the return of thelr churches con- 
fiscated in the years after the reformation. 


The few Protestants in the country enjoy 
the use of large cathedrals and churches 


which were taken over by the English Gov- 
ernment. It is ironic, the clergyman said, 
that one of these new Protestant cathedrals, 
the most impressive in Dublin, is named St, 
Patrick's. 

For the 3,450 Jews living in Dublin there 
are 8 synagogues, served by 3 rabbis and 5 
lectors. Yet the Irish-Jewish yearbook for 
1957-58 lists 2 Jewish schools, 10 charitable 
organizations, as hospitals, homes for the 
aged, students’ ald and combined Ierael 
charitfes funds; professional organizations 
Tor clergy, teachers and physicians; 13 Zion- 
ist groups; B'nal Brith and 3 other fraternal 
societies; 7 youth groups; 9 general associa- 
tions as the Jewish Club, Hebrew Speakers“ 
Circle, and Edmondstown Gulf Club. Pro- 
vision for kosher baked goods, and supervised 
food products are more than ample. A 
special section of the Dublin slaughterhouse 
is set apart for the slaughter of animals 
according to the Jewish rite. 

Protestants for the most part are found 
among the professional groups in the Re- 
public. For this reasons Catholics, especial- 
ly in the rural areas, have a sense of dif- 
fidence and social inferiority toward their 
Protestant neighbors, Father Kelly sald. In 
these rural areas, the Protestant often has 
social standing because he is part of the 


“landed gentry,” well off financially. 


There are very few mixed marriages in 
Treland, Father Kelly noted. In part this 
is due to different social standings, and in 
part it is due to the firm policy of non~ 
Catholic churches to induce their young peo- 
ple to “marry their own" so as to hold the 
line in population percentages. Of the 200 
annual conversions from Protestantism 
and Judaism in the last 10 less than 
100 were on the occasion of a Catholic mixed 
marriage. 

From 11 sources, all Protestants, in the 
Republic of Ireland, the Bureau of Informa- 
tion, NCWC offers the following as typical 
tributes to religious liberties. Reason for 
the choice of selections here is to show that 
this is a continuous tradition in a tradi- 
tionally Catholic country. Emphasis added 
by bureau: 

1. Dr. Harvey, bishop of Cashel, 
annual synod of his diocese, July 1, 1938: 

“I would like to pay the warmest tribute to 
our Government,” he said, “for the more than 
generous way in which they have treated us 
and met us in our desire to keep our schools 
open. 

“No British Government treated us with a 
like consideration—in fact, had we remained 
under the British Government we should, 
judging by its ruthless closing of schools once 
the average dropped below a certain figure, 
have.lost many of the schools we now have. 

“I gladly bear testimony to the facilities 
afforded to our clergy of giving religious in- 
struction to those of our children who at- 
tend schools under the management of the 
Church of Rome.” 

2. Mr. R. M. Smyllle, editor of the Irish 
Times (Protestant orientated), April 9, 1943; 
“One thing was quite certain, and that was 
that when official jobs were going there was 
no question as to religious discrimination. 
If a Protestant youth was better than his 
Roman Catholic competitor he was going to 
get the job.” ¢ 

3. Senator Biggar, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, December 9, 1948: - 

“I want to point out that I and the 
Protestant minority in this country have 
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never experienced the slightest interference 
with our freedom to worship God as we 
please. I do not think a single instance of 
interference on religious ground with the 
Protestant minority can be produced in this 
country, and I will endeavor, and I hope suc- 
cessfully, to make this point clear, not only 
to this House, but to the whole of Ireland, 
North and South, that the fear commonly 
held by people in the North that there would 
be religious persecution or some religious dis- 
ability in ne is entirely false and 
erroneous. ere is complete liberty here. 
The Protestant minority, if there was a united 
Ireland with a majority of Catholics in power, 
would be just as well treated as they are in 
the six counties at present, in Great Britain, 
or in any other part of the world. 

“The fear of persecution or lack of free- 
dom is entirely unfounded. I will go further 
than that and say that in worldly affairs the 
Protestant minority here are not merely well- 
treated but they are too well treated. The 
various Governments of this country have 
been so anxious to be fair that they have 
awarded far more preferment to them than 
the numerical strength of the Protestant mi- 
nority would warrant.” (Official Report, 
Parliamentary Debates, vol. 36, no. 2.) 

4. Rev. J. T. Lundy, Dundalk, at annual 
Dublin synod of Presbyterian Church, March 
4, 1945: “There is no trace of persecution 
or even bitterness, and amity, fellowship, and 
goodwill seem to be fairly universal. When 
we remember the unhappy days of Ireland's 
past, this is something in which we exceed- 
ingly rejoice.” 

5. The Irish Times, November 15, 1948: “Of- 
fices of profit in the gift of ministers have 
been distributed with praiseworthy impar- 
tiality, and the rights and privileges of mi- 
norities have been safeguarded effectively, 
not only in the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, but in the spirit of their interpreta- 
tion.” 


My Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, some 
of the best reading matter to be found 
anywhere appears in the pages of the 
weekly newspapers of this country. 
Although the editors of these publica- 
tions often must be printers, pressmen, 
and advertising solicitors as well, they 
nevertheless maintain a remarkably high 
level of writing in their publications. 

A typical example of the high stand- 
ards of weekly newspaper editing is the 
Ridge Citizen, of Johnston, S. C., of 
which the Honorable J. L. Aull is editor 
and publisher. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “My Town,” which origi- 
nally appeared in Motor Transportation 
Highlights, and which was printed in 
the Ridge Citizen for March 13, 1958, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Myr Town 
“My town is the place where my home is 
found, where my business is situated and 
where my vote is cast. It is where my chil- 
dren are educated, where my neighbors dwell, 
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and where my life is chiefly lived. It is the 
home spot for me. 

“My town has the right to my civic loyalty. 
It supports me and I should support it. 

My town wants my citizenship, not my 
partisanship; my friendliness, not my dissen- 
sion; my sympathy, not my criticism; my in- 
telligence, not my indifference. 

“My town supplies me with protection, 
trade, friends, education, schools, churches, 
and the right to free moral citizenship. It 
has some things that are better than others; 
the best things I should seek to make better; 
the worst things I could help to suppress. 

“Take it all in all, it is my town and it 
is entitled to the best there is in me.” 

Wish we knew who wrote that. 


Deterioration of Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there is never a day that is not a good 
day to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and sound the alarm over the steady de- 
terioration of our public schools and the 
need for Federal aid to stop this steady 
inroad into the Nation's human resources 
for tomorrow. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald has given yeoman service to the 
cause of better public school education. 
The editorial published in the Sunday, 
March 16, issue, therefore merits care- 
ful reading. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, entitled “Strengthen- 
ing the Schools,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


STRENGTHENING THE SCHOOLS 

Three major proposals for Federal aid to 
education are now before Congress. They 
are not mutually exclusive; but division of 
support among them may frustrate the hope 
of any aid program, despite the fact that con- 
gressional and popular concern about the 
country’s educational system seems keener 
than it has ever been before. A summary of 
the main features of each proposal may be 
helpful. 

The administration proposal would provide 
$1 billion worth of Federal financial aid over 
a 4-year period. Focused on the promotion 
of science education, it would give to the 
States on a matching basis $100 million to 
$150 million a year for 4 years to increase the 
number and the salaries of high school sci- 
ence teachers; it would provide about $800 
apiece for 10,000 college scholarships each 
year for 4 years, with preference to science 
students; it would provide 1,000 to 1,500 fel- 
lowships for graduate study for each of 4 
years; and it would match State funds on a 
limited basis to improve testing, counseling, 
language teaching, and library services. 

The Hill-Elliott bill is similar to the ad- 
ministration proposal in its emphasis on 
science study and in its scholarship provi- 
sions; but its magnitude is about four times 
as great. It would offer $1 billion a year to 
provide 40,000 college scholarships and 5,000 
to 15,000 graduate fellowships for each of 6 
years, with preference for science students; 
and it would help an additional number of 
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students to go to college by lending them 
money. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill, in contrast, is 
aimed at support of the public elementary 
and high schools, rather than at higher edu- 
cation; and all of its aid would go directly 
to the schools, rather than to the students 
through scholarships, in an effort to remedy 
the classroom shortage and the teacher 
shortage. It would make available to the 
States, on the basis of their school-age pop- 
ulation, $1 billion the first year, about $2 
billion the second year, $3.3 billion the third 
year, and $4.5 billion a year thereafter, to be 
used, as the States themselves determine, for 
school construction or for teacher salaries. 
There is room for argument respecting the 
duration and scale and the method of ap- 
portioning Federal aid under the Murray- 
Metcalf bill; but It is incontestably the only 
one of the three major proposals now before 
Congress which promises to meet the most 
desperate needs of the public schools—more 
classrooms and more teachers. 

This newspaper consistently for 15 years 
has urged Federal financial aid to the States 
on an emergency basis for school construc- 
tion and for the improvement of teacher 
salaries. We are convinced that Federal aid 
for these purposes is now more imperative 
than ever—because the plight of the schools 
has worsened with each year’s failure to 
provide such aid. The need for more class- 
rooms and more teachers will not disappear 
or diminish by adopting a college scholar- 
ship program, desirable as such a program 
undoubtedly is. Indeed, there is now the 
additional argument that school construc- 
tion would be a valuable stimulus to the 
economy in combating the recession. Fur- 
ther delay will only increase the seriousness 
of our alarming classroom shortage,” Sena- 
tor JOHN SHERMAN COOPER told the economic 
and legislative conference of the AFL-CIO 
on Wednesday. 

We should be glad to see a scholarship 
program adopted by Congress on the admin- 
istration scale or, better still, on the Hill- 
Elliott scale, And we hope that the Demo- 
crats in Congress will rally to the support of 
Republicans in enacting a generous scholar- 
ship program. We hope even more, how- 
ever, that the administration will come to 
the support of a school construction bill— 
and will, this year, make its support whole- 
hearted and effective. No one can know 
whether the formidable obstacles in the way 
of school construction can be overcome un- 
less there is a determined effort; to yield 
without an effort would be to concede defeat 
in an area in which defeat is tragic. Stu- 
dent support and school support are both 
vital necessities in a time when a revitalized 
educational system is an indispensable bul- 
wark of national security, 


Statement of Hon. William E. Jenner on 
S. 2646, Relating to Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me regarding my bill, S. 2646. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR WLAN E. JENNER 


I want to take this opportunity to make 
& public answer to several letters which I 
have received privately. 

The letters have come to me from several 
different points of the country, and they 
have had to do with my bill S. 2646. 

The reason I want to talk about these 
letters here is that they have contained 
common errors. 

For one thing, these letters have expressed, 
in one form or another, the view which one 
Of the writers expressed by saying that he 
thought a person who was “otherwise quali- 
fied" should be entitled to practice law 
whether he is Communist, anarchist, Re- 
Publican, or Democrat, 

The writer of that letter has bought“ 
One of the important Communist propa- 
ganda lines“ —the line that being a Com- 
munist is just a matter of politics, like be- 
ing a Democrat. Actually, of course, being 
& Communist means being a part of a world- 
Wide conspiracy seeking the overthrow by 
force and violence of all free governments, 
including the Government of the United 
States of America. 

The matter came up in these letters be- 
Cause my bill S. 2646 would divest the Su- 
preme Court of appellate jurisdiction with 
respect to any law, rule or regulation of 
any State, or of any board of bar examiners, 
or ‘similar body, or of any action or pro- 
ceeding taken pursuant to any such law, 
Tule, or regulation pertaining to the admis- 
sion of persons to the practice of law within 
the particular State. 

The writers of these letters assume that 
What I am driving at in this bill is to keep 
Communists from practicing law. That is 
not the basic purpose of the bill. I have 
explained this point many times, but I want 
to explain it once more. I am opposed to 
Communists being permitted to practice law 
anywhere, because no Communist is fit to 
Serve as an officer of any court. No man can 
remain a Communist and be true to this 
Oath as a member of the bar. 

But, what concerns me even more than 
the fact that in two recent cases the Supreme 
Court of the United States has seemed to 
favor Communists is the fact that in these 
Cases the Supreme Court has elected to inter- 
fere with the rights of sovereign States and 
their duly constituted officials to control ad- 
Missions to the respective bars of those 
States. 

I cannot think of any question that is 
More a matter for local option than the ques- 
tion of who shall be officers of the courts of 
& State. This is a political matter with 
which the Federal courts should never inter- 
fere. This is a question for the people of 
the State to determine, because it is a ques- 
tion of the public policy of the State. There 
is no reason for having any uniformity about 
this matter. In fact, there are good reasons 
why there should not be uniformity—why 
each State should decide the question for 
itself and without regard to what any other 
State may do. 

I would bitterly oppose Supreme Court in- 
vasion of this field no matter what policy the 
Supreme Court sought to impose upon the 
States. When that imposed policy is fav- 
orable to the admission of Communists to 
the practice of law—as in the Schware and 
Konigsberg cases—of course, my opposition 
is not lessened. 

Now, there is another error common to 
a number of letters which I have received, 
to which I wish to direct attention. 

The writers of these letters—and there 
have been 3 or 4 of them—have asked me 
if my bill, S. 2646, is in accordance with the 
Philosophy of our Government. 

Our philosophy of government is set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
I don't think there is anything in that Con- 
Stitution which got there by chance. I be- 
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lieve the framers of the Constitution knew, 
with perhaps greater vision than any group 
since, just what they were doing. I believe 
article IIT, section 2, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution is one of the check and balance 
provisions of the Constitution, put there to 
provide a means by which the Congress may 
exercise & check on the Supreme Court when 
necessary to prevent the Court from usurping 
legislative powers. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the Court has usurped legisla- 
tive powers to a tremendous degree in recent 
years, and that unless this is halted we are 
going to wind up with a different kind of 
government than the Constitution provides 
for. Since my bill, S. 2646, is designed to 

. call a halt to these judicial incursions into 
the legislative field, I think very definitely 
my bill is in line with our basic philosophy 
of government as that terms should be 
understood. 

Now, let me bring up another point. This 
concerns a single letter which I got from a 
friend who lives in Indiana. I do not wish 
to identify him, and I will not quote from 
his letter. But I should like to read two 
paragraphs from my reply, because they cover 
a point which cannot be too fully explained. 

This is what I wrote my friend: 

“You seem to equate review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States with the 
right to have a day in court. Actually, they 
are not the same. I will agree with you if 
you feel that any person shouid have an 
opportunity to have his rights protected in a 
court action, even against the Chief Exec- 
utive of the United States or the Congress of 
the United States. But you miss the point 
when you talk about browbeating, harass- 
ing, belittling, and putting on exhibition 
Witnesses before congressional committees. 
There was no browbeating. harassing, be- 
littling, or exhibitionism involved in the 
Watkins case. What was involved was 
the question of whether Congress must ex- 
plain the pertinency of each question to the 
satisfaction of the witness, whether the Su- 
preme Court is the arbiter of congressional 
procedure in the exercise of its legislative 
functions, including the function of inform- 
ing itself; and whether the Supreme Court 
can properly insert itself between the parent 
body and a congressional committee to de- 
termine if the committee is satisfactorily 
performing the mandate of the parent body. 

“A man always has a right to his day in 
court, but he does not have the right to 
any specific appellate procedure; that is al- 
ways a matter of grace. It may be argued 
that for the sake of uniformity and ‘stare 
decisis’ we need Supreme Court review in all 
fields. But the framers of the Constitution 
obviously believed there were fields in which, 
under certain circumstances, the Congress 
Might properly dispense with appellate re- 
view by the Supreme Court, Actually, in 
Many areas it is recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which have unsettled the law 
and done violence to the principle of stare 
decisis.” 

No, I spoke a moment ago about the 
Schware and Konigsberg cases, In this con- 
nection, there are 1 or 2 points which need 
to be made, and I imight as well make them 
now, for the record. 

These two cases came up on certiorari 
to the respective State supreme courts of 
New Mexico and California. = 

It has been said that a man should not 
be barred from the practice of law because 
of his past associations. 

This statement is obviously too broad to 
cover all cases, 

Schware was for 8 years a member of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States by force and violence. 
If the State of New Mexico in its good judg- 
ment wants to bar from the practice of law 
in its courts persons who were members of 
that conspiracy, I think that is a political 
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matter with which the Supreme Court of 
the United States should not interfere. 

There is no question but that the Su- 
preme Court substituted its judgment for 
the Judgment of the New Mexico Board of 
Bar Examiners, as to whether Schware was 
of good conduct. This it had no right to do. 
And the Court, knowing that it was dealing 
with the case of a former Communist, nev- 
ertheless cited the case of Fick Wo v. The 
United States and said “obviously an appli- 
cant could not be excluded merely because 
he was a Republican or a Negro or a mém- 
ber of a particular church. Even in apply- 
ing permissible standards, officers of the 
State cannot exclude an applicant when 
there is no basis for their finding that he 
falls to meet these standards, or when their 
action is invidiously discriminatory.” The 
Court said that the view that when Schware 
was a member of the Communist Party, it 
was dominated by a foreign power and was 
dedicated to the violent overthrow of the 
Government and that every member was 
aware of this, “did not purport to be a fac- 
tusl finding” and “obviously cannot be 
used as a substitute for evidence in this 
ease to show that petitioner participated 
in any illegal activity or did anything mor- 
ally reprehensible as a member of that 
party.” 

The Court then went on “during the pe- 
riod when Schware was a member, the Com- 
munist Party was a lawful political party 
with candidates on the ballot in most States, 
There is nothing in the record that gives any 
indication that his association with that 
party was anything more than a political 
faith in a political party.” 

This clearly indicates that the Court does 
not understand the nature of the Communist 
Party. The Communist Party had and has 
a policy of indoctrinating its new mem- 
bers, beginning with their membership. No 
one could be a member of the party over a 
period of 8 years and not know of its con- 
spiratorial nature, and its objective of over- 
throwing the Government by force and vio- 
lence. The Supreme Court seems to feel 
that at most Schware was guilty of political 
unorthodoxy. 

The Schware decision also takes at face 
value the various self-serving declarations of 
the Communist Party with respect to its own 
nature, its objectives, and its policies. When 
the Court says “assuming that some mem- 
bers of the Communist Party during the 
period from 1932 to 1940 had illegal aims 
and engaged in illegal activities, it cannot 
automatically be inferred that all members 
shared their evil purposes or participated in 
their illegal conduct,” it is missing the point. 
There is plenty of evidence to support a 
judgment that any member of the Commu- 
nist Party during the period from 1932 to 
1940 knew the aims of the party, that those 
aims were to overthrow the Government of 
the United States, and that the party planned 
to accomplish this overthrow by force and 
violence. The question properly before the 
Supreme Court was not whether it had been 
proved that Schware had illegal aims and 
engaged in Illegal activities, but rather 
whether there was any reasonable basis for 
the classification of former Communists as 
persons whose moral character was so defi- 
cient as to render them unfit to practice law 
in New Mexico. 

In the Konigsberg case there is misunder- 
standing about whether he denied that he 
was a Communist. Konigsberg would make 
no statement at all about Communist Party 
membership, and refused to answer ques- 
tions about it. When there is testimony that 
a man has been a member of a co: 
to overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force and violence—and the Com- 
munist Party is such a conspiracy—and the 
man himself will not deny it, I do not think 
it Is highhanded and arbitrary to conclude 
that he has not borne the burden of showing 
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fitness for membership in the bar, no matter 
how many persons testify to his high moral 
character. 

In the Konigsberg case, again, the Court 
characterized questions about membership in 
the Communist Party as inquiries into his 
political association, and seemed to warn, 
in not too guarded language, that if any 
State makes failure to answer questions 
about Communist membership a basis for 
exclusion from the bar, the Court will de- 
clare this not constitutionally permissible. 

The Court also declared that it did not 
approve or disapprove Konigsberg's refusal to 
answer the questions about his Communist 
Party membership. 

Konigsberg did deny that he was a 
“small-c” Communist (in the philosophical 
sense, as distinguished from a member of 
the Communist Party); but this denial could 
have been a typical Communist dialectical 
exercise. The important question was not 
Konigsberg’s philosophy, but his membership 
in a conspiracy. 

It seems to me what the Court has said 
in both the Schware and Konigsberg cases 
is this: the fact that the people of New 
Mexico and the people of California (and the 
people of the United States generally) did 
not recognize the Communist Party for what 
it was in the 1930's has the effect of absolv- 
ing anyone who was a member of the party 
at that time. I cannot go along with this 
reasoning. 


We Want To See Pay TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said, pro and con, on the sub- 
ject of pay television. Without getting 
into the merits or demerits of this con- 
troversy—for indeed I have not gone too 
thoroughly into the matter—I should 
like to offer for the Recorp an editorial 
from the Northern Virginia Sun, which 
is published in Arlington, Va. This 
newspaper is one of the most progressive 
newspapers in the Commonwealth. It 
devotes itself to national and local in- 
terests and its editorial and reportorial 
staffs are made up of men and women 
with a keen knowledge of both. The 
views expressed in this editorial are in- 
formative and interesting on the pay 
versus free TV debates, and I am certain 
the Members of this House will find 
them so: 

{From the Northern Virginia Sun of March 6, 
1958 
We Want To See Pay TV 

One of the most intense pressure cam- 
paigns that Washington has witnessed is 
being conducted against pay TV by. the na- 
tional television networks and their local 
affiliates. 

The local stations throughout the Nation 
have used spot announcements and on-the- 
air editorials in an attempt to convince us 
that pay TV will destroy free coaxial enter- 
tainment. ‘They have also bought ads in 
newspapers, and have used their regular 
program ads te augment their campaign. 

Many newspapers who own television sta- 
tions have joined the campaign, aiming 
broadsides at pay TV through editorials, col- 
umns, and house ads. Not to be outdone, the 
national networks have held protest meet- 
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ings throughout the Nation in an attempt 
to convince Congress that there is tremen- 
dous grassroots opposition against pay TV. 

A great deal of the above activity, plus a 
considerable amount of buttonholing, took 
place during late January and early Febru- 
ary, when the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was consider- 
ing the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s first report authorizing a limited pay 
TV test. 

This is one of the few times in history 
that an industry has attempted to legislate 
a competitor out of busihess—even before 
the competitor has begun this business. 

Apparently, the television industry is afraid 
to give the people the power to make their 
own decision on this matter. The lobbyist 
activity has not only been agaimst the legali- 
zation of pay TV, but also against the FCC's 
decision to allow the new entertainment to 
be shown on a test basis in certain commu- 
nities so that the people can make their own 
decision. 

The only way that the television industry's 
charges can be validated is to give pay TV 
a fair test—to see just exactly what its 
effect is on other forms of entertainment 
and how responsive the customer is to it. 

Let's stop badgering Congress and John Q. 
Public about the horrors of pay TV until 
both have had a chance to see and evaluate it. 


Alcoholic Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H. R. 4835, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, it is my privilege and high 
honor to speak in advocacy of my bill 
and to tell you of its salutariness and 
desirability and constitutionality. 

My bill would, in my opinion, if en- 
acted into law stop practically all ad- 
vertising of alcohol beverages by publi- 
cation or radio or television all over Am- 
erica, because practically all of these 
mediums cross State lines in the flow of 
interstate commerce, Such a result 
would be entirely good and beneficial for 
the boys and girls of our country and 
even for confirmed alcoholics by way of 
removing the sight of these temptations 
from before their very eyes. Many em- 
ment physicians and well known scien- 
tists have gone on record placing alco- 
hol in the same category with narcotic 
poison. Of course, all of us would be 
shocked and repulsed at any kind of ad- 
vertising of narcotics for daily consump- 
tion. Yet we constantly have this bla- 
tant advertising of booze“ in all its 
harmful forms and although we know 
“booze” is truly the handmaiden of nar- 
cotic poison itself, still many will only 
yawn complacently as they gaze at its 
colorful pictures on the advertising page 
or as they hear it and see it through 
radio and television. National Safety 
Council tells us that about 1 out of 4 
highway accidents comes from ‘booze,” 
which stalks up and down the country 
like a hatchetman destroying many 
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youthful lives and much valuable prop- 
erty. Now, if a real honest-to-goodness 
hatchetman were loose on our streets 
with all his deadly fury unleashed daily 
upon innocent men, women and chil- 
dren, we would immediately organize a 
strong posse to curtail him to the very 
point of extinction. Certainly we would 
never countenance respectable adver- 
tising of his supposed virtues. And if 
we, as à people, permit legal advertising 
of any imagined value of a 25 percent 
killer loose on the highways, such as 
“booze,” then we are very deficient in 
common wisdom and completely callous 
about the priceless values of the lives of 
our children and other members of our 
family circles. Iam quite confident that 
when Judge Braude of Chicago stated 
some time ago that 33 percent of child 
delinquency comes from alcohol drink- 
ing, he knew whereof he spoke and had 
full authority for his statement. Not 
for one moment would we allow some 
harsh hussy to advertise the open door 
of her place of prostitution for the al- 
lurement of our schoolchildren. And 
yet we permit the worst of hussies, a 33 
percent child delinquency promoter, to 
call daily upon our boys and girls to con- 
tinue to consort with her in all her de- 
structive efforts against common de- 
cency. It surely must be time to quash 
advertising of this narcotic, this hatchet- 
man, this hussy for the sake of a better 
country and a more salutary civilization. 
It is certainly true that a great many 
worthy people all over America have a 
strong and powerful desire to stop 
“booze” solicitation that constantly 
comes into their homes through publica- 
tions and through radio and television 
advertising. My own office has received 
hundreds of letters from Maine to Texas 
and from the Carolinas to California ex- 
‘pressing profound interest in H. R. 4835 
and urged that everything possible be 
done to promote passage and enactment 
of the bill into the law of our land. One 
Congressman told me he had a laundry 
basket full of letters approving my bill. 
I have heard of but few letters of dis- 
approval and these have emanated en- 
tirely from the “booze” interests, in my 
opinion. One of my colleagues stated 
that his arms were worn out from carry- 
ing the scores of letters he received in 
support of the Siler bill to ban “booze” 
advertising. Looking at the World 
Almanac of 1955, I find it shows a total 
membership of all the religious bodies 
in America, Catholics, Jewish, Protes- 
tant, and others, in excess of 95 millions, 
or more than 60 percent of our last of- 
ficial census, It is my firm belief that 
close to 90 percent of those bodies, or 85 
millions of people here in America, 
would vote in favor of Congressional 
passage of this proposed legislation. 
Many good Americans are shocked and 
mortified at the uninvited solicitation 
that constantly comes into their sacred 
homes in behalf of booze,“ and always 
it is dressed as a nice white little lamb 
of decency when underneath are the 
sharp fangs of a black and uncivilized 
wolf ready to destroy all the unwary. I 
do not have the slightest doubt abo 
the sincere desire of the majority of o 
American citizenship for early passage 
of H. R. 4835 and the complete banning 
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of alcoholic advertising all across our 
land. 


Now some good and patriotic people 
have sincerely harbored considerable 
doubts about the constitutionality of 
H. R. 4835, fearing that it may encroach 
upon the first amendment to our Con- 
stitution guaranteeing freedom of 
Speech and of the press. I personally do 
not entertain those doubts and I speak 
just now as a lawyer and former Judge 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, our 
tribunal of last resort in my State. The 
United States Supreme Court declared 
in three hundred fifteen United States 
Reports, page 568: 

There are certain well-defined and nar- 
Towly limited classes of speech, the preven- 
tion, and punishment of which have never 
been thought to raise any constitutional 
Problem. These include the lewd and ob- 
scene, the profane, the libelous, and the in- 
sulting or fighting words—those which by 
their very utterance inflict injury or tend 
to incite an immediate breach of the peace. 
Tt has been well observed that such are no 
essential part of any exposition of ideas, 
and are of such slight social value as a step 
to truth that any benefit that may be de- 
rived from them is clearly outweighed by 
the social interest in order and morality. 


I submit that all words of advertise- 
ment of “booze” are considerably insult- 
ing and degrading to average Amer- 

icans— an estimated 85 millions of them. 

Such words “by their very utterance in- 
flict injury.” Such words “are no es- 
Sential part of any exposition of ideas.” 
Such words are of “such slight social 
value as a step to truth that any benefit 
that may be derived from them is clearly 
Outweighed by the social interest in 
order and morality.” Again it was stated 
by Justice Reed of the United States 
Supreme Court in 336th United States 
Reports, page 77 as follows: 

The preferred position of freedom of 
Speech in a society that cherishes liberty for 
all does not require legislators (that is Con- 
gressmen) to be insensible to claims by 
citizens to comfort and convenience. To 


enforce freedom of speech in disregard of 
the rights of others would be harsh and 
arbitrary in itself. 


Our Supreme Court in the opinion just 
quoted stated a great and sound prin- 
ciple to the effect that the courts should 
not enforce freedom of speech in disre- 
gard of the rights of others. But if our 
lawmakers and courts should uphold 
freedom of speech to the disregard of 
the rights of 85 millions of Americans 
who do not like to have the sanctity 
of their homes invaded by booze“ 
advertising, then such an attitude 
Would be “harsh and arbitrary in 
itself, as Justice Reed so aptly stated. 
If H. R. 4835 should have any possible 
constitutional deficiency, it will be deter- 
mined and declared in due time by our 
judicial tribunals and the sponsors of the 
bill will meet that issue and cross that 
bridge in due season. But able lawyers 
and judges have looked at the bill and 
have found no such deficiency in it. We 
Are willing to take our chances on con- 
Stitutionality.. If a lion is loose in the 
Streets we go forth with a halter and 
we have faith in the strength of the 
halter to do the job. This bill is our 
halter and we are quite confident it is 
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constitutionally strong enough to hem 
the lion of “booze” advertising that con- 
stantly seeks to come into our doors. 

I believe I can truthfully say that I 
do not know of any “booze” advertising 
that is not harmful and misleading. A 
current piece of full-page advertising in 
Life magazine, beautifully colored and 
eye appealing, is now advertising a lead- 
ing whisky made in my own State, and 
it calls this pictured drink Manhattan 
Melody. This is entirely misleading, for 
it would be called Funeral Dirge of Hell 
instead of Manhattan Melody if it stated 
the real truth. 

In conclusion, I can say that I am 
always honored to be called a “dry.” It 
is worthwhile to realize that the people 
of my own State will get out the ginger 
ale and the tomato juice when they see 
me coming to social events, for these are 
my “cocktails” and I am not ashamed of 
them. And now I would express the sin- 
cere hope that H. R. 4835 will eventually 
be enacted into the law of our Jand for 
the sake of all of our children and for 
a more glorious and powerful America 
under God. This proposed legislation is 
salutary and desirable and constitu- 
tional. So, I hope it may have much 
support for the good of all the youth 
of America, who are truly the trustees 
of the future of our country and I am 
certain they should be completely sober 
trustees at all times. 


Rural Development in Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan 5 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17,1958 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call 


attention to an article which shows how 


the national rural-development program 
is moving forward in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. In my State the work 
is carried forward under the name “re- 
sources development program,” 

This article reflects the clear recogni- 
tion of the need for a broad program for 
areas that need increased incomes for 
farm families. As the article states, 
“the aim is to use all resources to de- 
velop the economy of the whole area.” 

Note also the emphasis on the leader- 
ship of citizens, with the help and sup- 
port of governmental agencies. 

Iam advised that increasingly encour- 
aging reports are coming in from all of 
the 30 States where the rural-develop- 
ment program is moving forward on a 
pilot or demonstration basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article on this subject, 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AIDS FARMING, INDUS- 
TRY IN MICHIGAN'S UPPER PENINSULA 
(By Jim Gooch, staff member of Michigan 

State University’s Upper Peninsula Exten- 

tion Center) 

Michigan's Upper Peninsula citizens are 
taking literally the term “resource develop- 
ment.” The folks who are holding up the 
north end of Michigan's new Mackinac 
Straits Bridge are meeting now to count 
their resources and decide how they can 
best be developed. To them, resources 
simply mean people, what people can do, 
the materials they have to work with. A 
major concern of extension workers in the 
area is that of helping to provide increased 
opportunities for people to earn better liy- 
ings in the Upper Peninsula as well as to 
increase their earning capacity as individ- 
uals, 

The Upper Peninsula resource development 
program is not a case of everyone in the 
area joining hands to help boost f 
or any other single business. The aim is 
to use all resources to develop the economy 
of the whole area. Local citizens feel this 
will be the quickest permanent answer to 
many of the problems connected with farm- 
ing as well as other businesses. Michigan 
State University’s county agents are respon- 
sible for adult educational programs as well 
as farm service work. And they spend much 
of their time servicing tourist and resort 
operators and other businessmen. As one 
Upper Peninsula farmer recently put it, “We 
all benefit when our county's grocery re- 
ceipts are larger.“ 

Daniel W. Sturt, director of the Upper 
Peninsula Extension Center, says, “This is 
strictly a community-in- action program. 
The people determine what resources they 
Want to develop in each county.” 

Some counties are concentrating on the 
tourist and resort business to boost their 
take of the 655 million which this industry 
brings to the Upper Peninsula, Other areas 
are bidding for new industries. All of the 
15 Upper Peninsula counties are promoting 
better farming methods through new crop 
varieties and good management. Alert local 
farm marketing programs are being formed 
in many counties. These tions, 
working through Michigan State University's 
county agents, keep a close watch on busi- 
ness industrial development and business 
trends that will affect their market outlets. 

Its history of rich mineral and lumber 
resources, which could be moved out in a 
hurry, may have placed Michigan's Upper 
Peninsula in a unique position. Citizens 
feel the need to do something now to make 
agricultural and industrial adjustments and 
solve community problems. Many of these 
same adjustments are badly needed in other 
areas. But the pressure isn't great enough 
to encourage action. So, the folks who live 
north of Michigan's new wonder bridge could 
have a head start in a race which some 
people have yet to hear of, 


A Blitzkrieg in Manhattan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of an adver- 
tisement which appeared in the New 
Yorker magazine of March 15, 1958; 


` 
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KEEP TIMES SQUARE GREEN 

(A modest reforestation proposal from Ore- 
gon's largest and only brewery as a fitting 
prelude to Oregon’s glorious 1959 e 
celebration.) 

Just picture what reforestation will do for 
Times Square. Cool and green, teeming with 
game, salmon swimming up Pepsi-Cola sign 
to spawn. Why, it's be a little corner of 
Oregon. But let's start at the beginning. 

The name of our beer is Blitz. Perhaps 
we'd better spell it out for you so you won't 
claim later that you got us confused with 
some other beer because we mumbled. 
Please pay attention now: B-L-I-T-Z. 
“Beer” is spelled just the way it sounds. 

It's hard to say what good this priceless 
knowledge will do you because you haven't a 
prayer of getting Blitz in New York or wher- 
ever it is you live; unless you live in the 
Northwest, which we doubt. Especially we 
like to think of you as living in New York, 
probably because we've always wanted to 
get ourselves a nice, old city with marvelous 
possibilities and do things with it. One 
thing we won't do is sell you our magnifi- 
cent beer of the bright Cascades (as we say) 
although it's very likely be the making of 
you. 

You couldn't afford it. Supposing you ra- 
tioned yourself to one bottle a day; the air- 
mail alone would stagger reason. For that 
kind of money you could move to Oregon and 
enjoy Blitz postage-free for the rest of your 
life. And some life. You'd love it. Oh, yes; 
you would, too. 

We realize that some of you may not be 
able to come to Oregon right this minute. 
To you stranded unfortunates—wherever you 
are—we will send, absolutely free, an Oregon 
do-it-yourself kit: an Oregon fir tree and 
directions for planting. If you don’t have a 
yard or a window box, you might set them 
out in pots on the street, though not under 
marquees; they grow to be a couple of hun- 
dred feet tall. Please let us know where 
you decide. 


Opposition to Reduction of Price Supports 
for Dairy Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» a letter I 
have received from the president of a 
fine Wisconsin State bank, who states 
that businessmen of Luck, Wis., are 
strongly opposed to reduction of the 
price supports for dairy commodities. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

z FIDELITY STATE BANK, 
Luck, Wis., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our commercial club went on record to 
oppose the price cut to dairy products, and 
we urge you very strongly to oppose this cut. 

You know we are very much opposed to the 
cut, due to the fact that the farmers, and 
especially the small homeowners who are 
living on the farm, are having great dif- 
culty making things go and paying expenses. 
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If the cut in dairy products were to occur, 
it certainly would create a hardship, espe- 
olally on the smaller farms. 

Thanking you, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW ALM, President. 


Sales Means Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
one of the most dynamic speakers and 
men of action I have ever known is Bert 
Stolpe, manager of sales promotion and 
public relations of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. Mr. Stolpe on March 
6, 1958, addressed the Sales Executive 
Club at Quincy, II 

I have in my hand a news release 
issued reporting his speech on that occa- 
sion, which points up very effectively the 
way to meet the challenge that faces 
American business today. I know all 
Members of Congress will benefit greatly 
in reading it, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A nationwide selling campaign, aimed at 
America’s still well-heeled consumers, can 
help cure the current business difficulties 
quickly and completely, members of the 
Quincy Sales Executive Club were told here 
tonight. 

The speaker was Bert Stolpe, sales pro- 
motion manager of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, and former president of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Association. 

“Those who insist on thinking and acting 
depression will most assuredly have a de- 
pression on a personal basis,” Stolpe sald, 
“and that can have a chain reaction which 
becomes regional and national in a hurry.” 

“I am firmly convinced that ‘mentalitis’ is 
ravaging the land. Today hundreds of busi- 
nesses would go broke if they closed the sales 
office transom. 

“Nowhere else in the world does the 
pendulum of business confidence swing as 
rapidly and widely as here in the United 
States. Changing markets and conditions 
challenge us all. The ability to merchandise 
is the keystone to a successful economy. 

“This year is one of challenge for Amer- 
ican business. Marketing has not kept pace 
with production, and the economy is in a 
period of readjustment and uncertainty. 

“As we face the battle of cost, productiv- 
ity, sales, volume, and profits, the effective- 
ness of salesmen and management super- 
visors is crucial. 

“The scientific advances, the better all- 
around living of this space age is creating 
new patterns in the basic habits of Amer- 
ica. It is changing the way they work and 
play, the way they think and talk, and buy 
and sell.” 

Stolpe advocated a program that will en- 
list the cooperation of everyone in merchan- 
dising, from the store clerks to the major na- 
tional trade associations, advertising me- 
diums, agencies, and industrial corporations. 

He envisioned getting the active support 
for the campaign from Government offices 
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and agencies, even including the White 
House. 

The ted out the high levels of 
individual savings throughout the country 
and the enormous amount being paid for 
merchandise and services despite a slowdown 
in the general economy. 

“The consumer buying power is at a very 
high level,” Stolpe told his listeners, “but 
it needs release, it must be activated. A 
piece of the sun is needed today. We need 
the courage to change both consumer and 
business attitudes, to develop our backbone. 

“High consumption means high production 
and high production means millions of jobs. 
Therefore I call on Government, industry. 
trade associations, advertising agencies to get 
behind a national selling campaign we can 
well label sales mean jobs.“ 

Fat order books are the answer to reduced 
inventories, and unemployment, We must 
create wants and fill needs. The business 
slump and the rise in unemployment must 
be abated. This is one practical way that the 
job can be accomplished. It is now time for 
the salesmen of America, on the manufactur- 
ing, distributing, and dispensing levels to 
close rank. 

“We do not have a buyers’ market, or a 
sellers’ market today * * * it is truly a 
salesman's market. Selling is up to each and 
every one of us. 

“I call on every sales organization in Amer- 
ica to expand their sales force, poset the ad- 
vertising program, and step up thę- entire 
merchandising effort. The watchword today 
is “sell.” 

“You can arrange to finance a business, de- 
sign a product, build any number desired, 
but only sales can move that product or 
service to the consumer. To employ those 
now unemployed and bring about a general 
prosperity, we must sell more products and 
services, and that is what a national sales- 
mean-jobs campaign will accomplish. 

“It is time for us to think, to set our sights 
high, to get working mad.“ The salesmen 
of America can bring about full employment 
and the general prosperity. There are plenty 
of people who wish to buy today, but whether 
it be service or product, the quality must 
substantiate the price.“ 


Assistance to Red Slave Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 
IN THE ADINE OF rie ORPA STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Liberation of Red Slave Na- 
tions Is Answer to Sputniks,” written by 
Kent Courtney, and published in the In- 
dependent American of New Orleans, 


‘La., January-February 1958 issue. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERATION OF Rep SLAVE Nations Is ANSWER 
TO SPUTNIKS 
(By Kent Courtney) 

Ever since Russia startled the world by 
dramatically announcing the launching of 
two satellites out beyond the earth's atmos- 
phere, peoples and governments have been 
alarmed concerning the future of freedom it- 
self on this earth. xy 
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The modern history of national independ- 
ence and freedom started with our Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776 and our success- 
ful War of Revolution against the British, 
which was ended with the adoption of that 
incomparable document of human freedom, 
the United States Constitution. 

Self-determination of nations, guaran- 
teeing the naitonal freedom of small nations, 
the establishment of the Monroe Doctrine to 
protect the liberty and independence of the 
Western Hemisphere from interference or in- 
vaston from abroad, had been until about 
1917 the basis of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

KEEPING SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST 
GOVERNMENTS SOLVENT 

However, with our inyolvement in two 
World Wars and our present-day alliances 
and treaties with 82 nations and with our 
Soldiers and defenses. scattered thinly 
throughout the world we find today that we 
are cast in the role of trying to keep Social- 
ist and Communist governments going, mak- 
ing them solvent, allowing them to reduce 
their taxes and their internal debts while we 
are spending ourselves into destruction in a 
Vast preparation for types of wars that may be 
completely unnecessary. 

The word “satellite” is the key to this 
whole question of preserving freedom for our- 
selves and restoring it to others who lost it 
when they were sealed under the dictatorial 
Tule of Communist puppets with the approval 
of the infamous United Nations which seems 
to be devoted to the preservation of the pro- 
gressive status quo of the expanding Soviet 
Communist world empire, 

LIBERATION IS A PERMANENT ANSWER TO RUSSIAN 
POWER GROWTH 


When we purchase straw or wooden manu- 
factured products from Albania, Yugoslavia, 
or Czechoslovakia are providing dollar bal- 
ances to the International Communist con- 
Spiracy so they can use that money to bribe 
and mislead dupes and fellow travelers in the 
countries yet to be conquered. When we pur- 
chase thousands of tins of Polish hams from 
Communist Poland we are taking food away 
from the Poles and thus play into the scheme 
of the Kremlin bosses whereby they use star- 
vation as a means of keeping their statellites 
under control, 

When we send money to Britain to bolster 
her economy and then British firms deal di- 
rectly with Russia selling our declared and 
Mortal enemy machine tools and jet engines, 
we are contributing to our own downfall. 

When we allow our President to consort 
with the butchers of the Kremlin, at interna- 
tional meetings, we provide yaluable propa- 
Ganda to help keep them in charge of mil- 
lions of slaves they control by repressive 
Measures, both inside Communist Russia 
Proper and in all of the satellites and other 
Occupied countries of their growing world 
empire. 

The Liberation of all the peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain is necessary to stop the ex- 
tension of atheistic communism. 

VICTORIOUS HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
DENIED OUTSIDE HELP 


The countries which desire to be freed from 
Russian domination are waiting for us to give 
the signal, they are waiting for us to arrange 
for them to receive the necessary supplies of 
Small arms, gernades, antitank devices, rifies, 
communication equipment, and other sup- 
plies that will be needed for them to make 
their own revolutions successful. 

It has been reliably reported that the 
Freedom Fighters of Hungary had defeated 
the Russians and home-grown Communists 
and were in complete charge for approxi- 
mately 4 days. They had won the counter- 
revolution. The aid we had hinted about in 
our broadcasts to them over various radio 
Stations (Radio Free Europe, Radio Libera- 
tion, The Voice of America) was not forth- 
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coming. Spain wanted to supply trained 
troops and supplies, Western Germany had 
agreed to let Spain use German territory as a 
base of operation. Yet Washington, D. C. 
brought pressure to bear on Konrad Adenauer 
to prevent Spain from using German bases 
from which to help the Freedom Fighters of 
Hungary. 

The Poles, the Eastern Germans, the Hun- 
garians, the Czechoslovakians are all waiting 
the news that America and the Western na- 
tions will aid them to free themselves of their 
brutal Russian masters. 

Liberation of all national states in Eastern 
Europe, in the Baltic, in central Europe, are 
necessary for us in order that we can make 
our own freedom secure. 

We must liquidate the Russian Empire 
which now goes under the name of the 
U. S. S. R. 

The voters of the United States were deeply 
stirred and the hope of the peoples within 
the captive nations of Soviet Russia was in- 
spired when in 1952 the Republican Party 
adopted a policy plank of liberation in its na- 
tional platform at which time they had as 
their candidate the popular General Eisen- 
hower who received the credit for winning 
the war in Europe. 

Millions of Americans in every State in the 
Union have blood relatives in most of the 
countries now occupied by Communist Rus- 
sia whose state religion is the abolishment 
of all moral values and of all religions, 


COEXISTENCE MEANS RUSSIAN DOMINATION 


Moscow's aim to dominate the world is not 
alterable as long as the godless men now in 
the Kremlin can point to many victories and 
very few setbacks on their road of conquest 
by infiltration, subversion, and armed force 
when such use of armed force will insure vic- 
tory without reprisals or effective resistance. 

More and more nations of the West are 
coming to realize that coexistence means liy- 
ing under Russian domination on her terms. 
By world peace the Russians mean the peace- 
Tulness of their conquest of all nations until 
there is no longer a will to resist. 

The United States, Spain, Turkey, Formosa, 
Korea, and the Philippines are the last hope 
of freedom. A worldwide policy of liberation 
of the captive nations can be adopted and 
carried out without fear of risking a major 
war with the Soviet rulers. They know that 
allout war against them would mean the 
simultaneous uprising of all her occupied 
nations and sabotage and counterrevolution 
within her own borders. 


RUSSIA IS A VAST PRISON OF NATIONS 


Here are the countries that can be de- 
pended upon to cripple the power of Com- 
munist Russia, the leaders of which have re- 
peatedly stated that only one of the two sys- 
tems can remain on this earth, either the 
Soviet system or national! capitalism. 

Ukraine, Georgia, Caucasia, Byelorussia, 
Turkestan, Siberia, Latvia, Armenia, Estonia, 
Lithuanta, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Serbia, Albania, 
Crotia, and Slovenia await our signal of free- 
dom. In the East other countries must be 
liberated such as China, Mongolia, Tibet, 
North Korea, and North Vietnam. 

Here is a great prison of nations who are 
all serving the slave masters in the Kremlin 
as long as they feel they cannot escape or 
revolt with a chance of success. But just let 
one or two of these nations actually break 
free and the chain reaction would extend 
throughout the entire Communist slave em- 
pire. 

Nations behind the Iron Curtain must 
know that they are not alone in their struggle 
with Communist Russian imperialism, that 
the Western World stands ready to offer 
spiritual and material help in thefr struggle, 

SEVER DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


The Independent American believes that 
Our own freedom in the United States is 
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definitely dependent on the freedom of all 
of these people in the captive nations. We 
call upon the President of the United States 
to issue an historic proclamation declaring 
that it is absolutely necessary for all people 
to have the right of self-determination, that 
these captive nations have a right to be free 
to choose their own form of government;that 
the United States will send effective military 
aid to all national groups that wish to be free 
of the Kremlin masters. The first step to 
make this proclamation meaningful will ‘he 
to break off all diplomatic relations with our 
avowed enemy, Communist Russia. 

This would mean that all branches of 
the Soviet spy apparatus within the United 
States would be closed down when the vari- 
ous consulates were closed and the agents 
of the Kremlin were escorted to the border 
or the closest international airline. 

The next step would be to cut off any 
and all financial aid with any country having 
trade relations with Russia and her satel- 
lites. 

Cutting off all diplomatic relations with So- 
viet Russia and stopping foreign aid to So- 
cialist and Communist countries would be 
a blow to the prestige of the Kremlin dic- 
tators. The effects among the captive na- 
tions would be catastrophic to the dreams 
of these Russian world conquerors, 

This is the first in a series of articles deal- 
ing with the need to stop the expanding 
Soviet empire and the means by which this 
can be accomplished, 

In our next article we will answer the 
question, Can freedom for the captive na- 
tions be achieved without starting the third 
world war? 

We will also point out how the free enter- 
prise capitalist system can be extended 
throughout the world using the self-interest 
of the newly freed countries to sell the bene- 
fits of competitive capitalism in order to 
insure the continuance of individual liberty, 
national independence, and economic free- 
dom. 


(Evtror’s Norxx.— The inspiration and facts 
for this editorial came from a number of 
publications, including the following: Look 
at the Score by Robert Welch in One Man's 
Opinion. Send 50 cents for a sample copy 
to American Opinion, Belmont, Mass., The 
Present Posture of the Free World by Con- 
stantine Brown appearing before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. A 
Staff Consultation report, printed October 
21, 1957. Ask your own Congressman for a 
copy. For a Policy of Liberation editorial in 
the Ukranian Review, vol. IV, No. 4, winter, 
1957 published by the Association of Ukran- 
ians in Great Britain, Ltd., 49 Linden Gar- 
dens, London, England, 64 per year. The 
Formation of an Anti-Communist World 
Front by Nike Nakashidze in the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Na- 
tions, vol. VIII. No. 11-12, November-De- 
cember 1957. Americans can subscribe to 
this 16-page magazine by sending $2 to 
Mr. Jaroslaw Shevchuk, 1509 Kenilworth 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, United States of 
America.) 


Ethics in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most thoughtful and care- 
fully edited daily newspapers in the 
State of Oregon is the Eugene Register- 
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Guard. This newspaper is published in 
the community which is the seat of our 
great State university, as well as being a 
leading center of the lumber industry in 
the entire Nation. 

In its issue of March 10, 1958, the 
Eugene Register-Guard published an ed- 
itorial entitled “Double Standard.” 
This editorial emphasizes the theme of 
my February 23 article in the New York 
Times magazine, in which I stress the 
fact that members of the Senate and the 
House will be in a far stronger position 
to investigate the executive branch of 
Government if Senators and Repre- 
sentatives themselves abide by the same 
code of ethics that they apply to others. 

The editors of the Register-Guard 
have pointed out that, now, “Congress, 
in effect, is in the tradition of the foot- 
ball coach who says, ‘Do as I say, not as 
I do.“ I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this vigorous editorial 
from the Eugene Register-Guard be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOUBLE STANDARD 

It has not been our privilege to watch, 
in person, the performance of Senator RICH- 
ARD L. Nevsercer in the United States Sen- 
ate. But we saw quite a bit of him-in the 
Oregon Legislature. There he was a most 
disturbing influence because of his annoy- 
ing habit of bringing up subjects his col- 
leagues would just as soon forget. Appar- 
ently he’s still at it, at least in the public 
prints. 

In the New York Times magazine he asks 
about these conflict of interest cases and 
about the favors and gifts accepted by ad- 
ministrative officials. He wonders why it’s so 
bad for an appointed administrator to accept 
a free plane ride, and so perfectly proper for a 
United States Senator to receive a fat speak- 
ing fee from an oil company on the eve of 
an important Senate vote on the oil business. 
Why, he wonders, must the Secretary of De- 
fense shed his stock in firms with which 
he does business, when a member of the 
the Armed Services Committee can own all 
the conflicting interest stock he wants? 

This is a double standard, and not a good 
one. And Congressmen are subject to in- 
fluence not only through gifts, speaking fees, 
and airplane rides, but also through cam- 
paign contributions. Can a Senator sit in 
the Senate as a freeman if his campaign was 
financed by the lumber industry, big labor or 
other special interests? Congress, in effect, 
is in the tradition of the football coach who 
says, “Do as I say, not as I do.” 

The burden of his article Ís that the con- 
flict of interest business is hokum anyhow. 
He suggests it’s unreasonable to detach a 
man from his holds on private life just so he 
can serve his Government for a few months 
orafew years. He suggests that both elected 
and appointed officials make public the extent 
of their holdings. Then, he thinks, a watch- 
ful public will see how much fayortism they 
exert. Similar publicity should be given 
speaking fees and gifts. Teeth should be put 
into the commonly violated regulation about 
reporting campaign contributions. Again, as 
he has before, he brings up Theodore Roose- 
velt 's suggestion that, in lieu of campaign 
contributions, campaigns be financed from 
the public purse. 

You can see why Dick NEUBERGER was some- 
times considered an infernal, and most dis- 
turbing, nuisance in the legislature, 
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Awards to Federal al Exployecs't in Detroit 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, behind 


the complicated business of running the 


Federal Government is an army of out- 
standing men and women who guide 
these important endeavors of our na- 
tional life. 

Evry year the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation of Detroit honors the outstanding 
Federal administrator, and Federal em- 
ployee. This year Henry H. Kusisto, 
Detroit's popular assistant postmaster, 
and Miss Ruth E. Roberts, of the office 
of the Inspector of Naval Material, in 
Detroit, received these richly deserved 
rewards. 

I call attention to some of the reasons 
why these honorees were selected, as 
expressed by their own chiefs and col- 
leagues. 

Detroit’s postmaster, Edward L. Baker, 
joined by Emil Wilson, chief accountant; 
Charles M. Robinson, chief cost control; 
George D. Cooney, superintendent of 
personnel; and Art Johnson, superin- 
tendent of training, made statements 
about Assistant Postmaster Kusisto, and 


‘I ask unanimous consent to have those 


statements printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This being the 75th year since the Incep- 
tion of Federal civil service, we belleve it 
highly appropriate that a man who has made 
service in the Federal Government his ca- 
reer, for the greater part of his life, should 
receive consideration for this award. 

Mr. Kusisto was born in Calumet, Mich. 
December 9, 1905. He was appointed to the 
postal service as a clerk in Detroit, Mich., 
on December 1, 1924. His excellent services 
and outstanding abilities were given recog- 
nition by his appointment first to special 
clerk. He continued his advance through 
the various levels of supervision, reaching 
the position of superintendent of Cari tea 
on October 1, 1948. 

Many contributions could be listed that 
led toward his present position. One of 
the first things to gain him recognition as 
one who stood out among his fellow workers 
was his streamlining of the handling of 
parcel post. 

During a period of tremendous expansion 
in parcel-post operations, due to the rapid 
economic growth of our city, his ability to 
visualize the needs enabled our office to keep 
pace. 

The fluctuation aspect of volume was so 
great that regular routes proved imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Kusisto devised a sectional sys- 
tem which owed for variation of route 
according to yolume of mail, thereby making 
more efficient use of trucks and manpower, 

His ability to govern a daily load distribu- 
tion for parcel-post delivery and his train- 
ing of those about him, put this more ef- 
cient system into effect promptly, and at 
the same time greatly improved this type 
of service. 
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Floor space, an ever increasing problem 
at that time, presented a challenge that 
could not be set aside. Mr. Kusisto devised 
a decentralization scheme utilizing our sub- 
stations throughout the city as auxiliary 
distribution units, thereby relieving the 
crowded conditions at the Roosevelt, Park 
Annex. 

The improved service and savings in dol- 
lars and cents have made these administra- 
tive changes even more attractive today than 
when first instituted. 

The years immediately following World 
War II were trying years for the postal serv- 
ice. Wage increases, increased cost of trans- 
portation of the malls, equipment, supplies, 
buildings, etc., were a matter of grave con- 
cern to the top echelon of the Post Office 
Department. On April 18, 1950, the Post- 
master General issued an order reducing 
mail deliveries in residential areas from 2 
to 1 daily. This reduction in delivery serv- 
ice was very unpopular with the patrons 
of the postal service and the employees as 
well, particularly the letter carriers. 

Mr. Kusisto was then in charge of all de- 
livery operations in the city of Detroit, hence 
was directly responsible for effecting this 
reduction in. service with as little incon- 
venience to the public as possible and, at 
the same time, maintaining high morale 
among Detroit's 2,500 letter carriers. 

To explain the magnitude of his respon- 
sibility, this required readjustment to one- 
trip 8-hour tours of some 1,643 foot carrier 
routes involving every individual street ad- 
dress on Detroit's 3,497 streets, This task 
had to be completed within a period of 10 
weeks without interruption of regular 
services. 

The tact and resourcefulness that he ap- 
plied to this most delicate situation saved 
untold embarrassment and misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the letter carriers and the 
postal patrons of Detroit. It was accom- 
plished without delay and with a minimum 
of inconvenience and complaint, resulting in 
the elimination of 248 routes and an annual 
savings of $1,148,984. Mr. Kusisto was com- 
mended by many of Detroit's civic and busi- 
ness leaders and by the officials of the Post 
Office Department for a job well done. 

This being truly representative of his abil- 
ity as a leader and able administrator, it 
came as no surprise to his associates, both 
in and out of the postal service, when he 
was appointed assistant postmaster on May 
1. 1951. 

The true administrator must combine both 
Mental and social leadership. Having 
reached what many men would call the 
pinnacle of success during 1957 he has nat 
settled back in his easy chair. He is con- 
stantly looking to the future. He has never 
ceased to develop himself through self-ap- 
praisal and continued education. In so do- 
ing he has set an example for his associates. 
He has long recognized the value of a train- 
ing and development program. The impor- 
tance of self-development and on-the-job 
draining through inservice programs and the 
universities has always received his full sup- 
port. He has consistently encouraged his 
junior managers to enrol] in the Federal 
executive development program. 

His basic philosophy of training has 
always been the direct approach in that 
training people work with the supervisory 
force in the bread and butter operations. 
The training staff are used extensively in 
the introduction and acceptance phases of 
new methods and as a tool to stimulate a 
climate of creative thinking. 

Mr. Kusisto, very early in his career, ex- 
hibited concern over the material handling 
aspects of the ce. Many times he would 
take the initiative in using his ingenuity to 
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devise effective substitutes for obsolete 
methods. Continually expressing his views 
to one and all he kept the need for better 
methods in focus atall times. He has delved 
deeply into the philosophy of automation as 
applied to mall handling. 

His initial and sustaining drive for a ma- 
terial handling device was provided by Mr. 
Kusisto through his personal awareness of 
the need and the determination to commu- 
unicate this awareness to his associates. 

As a result of his crusade for a better way 
our present mall-flo system was conceived 
and installed. Stated briefly, this is a me- 
chanical conyeyor system coupled with a 
simple electronics memory device for the 
Purpose of reading coded cards to guide mail 
to its specific sorting area. This system has 
improved our efficiency in speeding the flow 
of mail for dispatch to other cities and for 
local delivery. We are the first and thus far 
the only post office In the country in which 
this modern facility has been installed. 

This installation was a radical departure 
from accepted mail handling methods. Here 
Was a project that broke away from tradition 
and was accompanied by uncertainty and 
debate. It would have been interesting to 
have kept a log of the number of times Mr. 
Kuststo was countered with the words, “it 
won't work,” based on the premise, “we've 
never done it that way.” 

During the planning stage he never forgot 
the human organization, the people who do 
the work, He guided the introduction to 
the changes in operations in such a way as 
to establish a thorough understanding by all 
employees of the efect the change would 
have on their security status within the or- 
ganization. Without any motive of self- 
interest he inspired cooperative action in the 
development of the mail-flo system. At the 
Press and TV interviews, on December 4, 
1956, when the first phase was put into op- 
eration, the unsolicited favorable comments 
effered by the various employee organization 
leaders was commented on by the press and 
departmental officials in attendance. 

This- achievement served to inspire not 
Only local post office personnel but had a 
far-reaching effect nationally, which was 
indicated by the number of post-office offi- 
cials who came to weigh the value of the 
system in terms of possible installation in 
their facilities. 

Since then many postal officials from other 
countries including England. Australia, 
Brazil, Indonesia, and Korea have visited 
Detroit to examine this latest development 
in mail handling equipment and have testi- 
fied as to its value and adaptability to other 
Postal installations. 

During the year 1957 Mr. Kusisto wit- 
nessed the completion of the mati-fio system 
which justified his beliefs that a better way 
could be devised. We believe the following 
comment of Postmaster General Arthur E 
Summerfield, which appeared in the U. S. 
News & World Report of May 24, 1957, best 
describes this achievement: 

“We have installed a conveyor system (in 
Detroit) to move letter mail through its 
handling and distributing operations. It is 
& beautiful plece of equipment, and it is a 
Pleasure to look at. The employees are 
happy, It is speedy, and it will pay for itself 
Within 24 months.” 

The system is now being Installed in the 
New York City and Washington, D. C., post 
offices, 

Mr. Kusisto's relationships with his fellow 
employees is of itself reason enough for nom- 
ination, As he arose on the ladder of ac- 
complishment he has retained rapport with 
those in the ranks. In his role as admin- 
istrator he is constantly striving to develop 
men to the full level of their potential and 
effectively delegates responsibility to the 
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younger executive so that he may learn by 
doing. 

Mr. Kusisto is a member of the Federal 
Business Association of Detroit, the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration, the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Post Office Supervisors. He 
plays an active part in the United Foundation 
drive and the Crusade for Freedom. He is 
interested in the Federal Personnel Council, 
and is a member of the supervisors commit- 
tee in the Detroit Postal Employees Credit 
Union. 

Mr. Kusisto in his position as assistant 
postmaster is directly responsible for all 
postal operations in an area comprising 200 
square miles and serving a population of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000. The receipts of this 
office total approximately $39 million annu- 
ally. 

With the rapid growth of Detroit in the 
decade 1940-50, postal receipts more than 
doubled from $12,880,000 to $26 million and 
mall volume from 400 million to 810 million 
pieces. Personnel, likewise, increased from 
3,606 to 6,221. During the first 7 years of the 
present decade, receipts and mail volume 
have agaim-nearly doubled. Mr. Kusisto's ad- 
ministrative ability has been demonstrated 
during the last 6 years as assistant post- 
master in that despite the increased work 
load, the personnel has only increased from 
6,221 to 6,650. 

Energy enables certain men to carry on 
after others have fallen by the wayside, thus 
placing them in leadership. Mr. Kusisto has 
been blessed with a seemingly unbounded 
supply of this energy which he serves up un- 
selfishly in the cause of the postal service 
and community projects. 

Mr. Kusisto has demonstrated his ability 
as an outstanding administrator and as a 
leader both through thought and action. It 
is largely because of his vision, his persever- 
ance, his faith, and inspirational quaiities 
that Mall-Flo has been made possible and 
that the Detroit post office has thereby been 
enabled to give their patrons better service 
and at the same time save upward of a halt - 
million dollars a year for the taxpayers. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Miss 
Ruth E. Roberts, elected Federal em- 
ployee of the year, was selected by the 
inspector of naval material for this 
honor, because she showed outstanding 
performance and loyalty to her job. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the statement of Mr. Carl D. Short, con- 
cerning the excellent record of Miss 
Roberts. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(a) Superior accomplishment.award: Miss 

Roberts consistently performed the duties of 
her position in a manner over and beyond 
that which is normally required. As recogni- 
tion for her sustained superior performance, 
she was presented a check in the amount of 
$164 ($200 less withholding tax) as a superior 
accomplishment award on December 10, 1957. 
She has also received the meritorious civilian 
service award for her loyalty and devotion to 
her work and the performance of her as- 
signed duties beyond that ordinarily required 
or expected. ; 
(b) Uncompensated overtime: During the 
reorganization of our office, new position de- 
scriptions had to be written for most of the 
employees. Miss Roberts on her own initia- 
tive worked overtime, without compensation, 
to assist in the preparation of these position 
descriptions. This duty is not in her position 
description, 
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(c) Training committees: Miss Roberts 
until December 1956 had been the chairman 
of the training committee. Since January 
1957 she has been the assistant to the chair- 
man. As the chairman of the training com- 
mittee she did an outstanding job in arrang- 
ing for training sessions. She contacted 
industrial concerns, universities, city, and 
Federal agencies in order to obtain speakers 
to train our supervisors in the most advanced 
method and practices of industry and public 
administration, Miss Roberts, through her 
diligent effort, obtained the services of promi- 
nent speakers at no cost to the Government. 
Since the presentation of the training ses- 
sions, a great deal of improvement was noted 
in our supervisors. 5 

During the past several years While she 
has been the Chairman of the Ins Mat 
Training Committee, she instigated, devel- 
oped, and put into operation a semiformal 
graduation ceremony for supervisory em- 
ployees who had attained the necessary 60 
hours of training for graduation. This added 
immensely to the morale of the employees. 
(In addition, by utilizing her own time, 
money, and skill, she baked hundreds of lit- 
tle cakes and eookies for the graduation, 
which literally tides the participants over 
from year to year in expectancy.) 

(d) Assists other departments: Instruc- 
tions were received on the preparation of re- 
vised monthly control and management re- 
ports. Due to the reorganization and resig- 
nations, there were no experienced clerical 
personnel in the quality control department 
that could assume the responsibility for set- 
ting up ledgers for recording data needed in 
compiling these new reports. Miss Roberts 
on her own initiative volunteered to set up 
the records in that department to insure 
that correct data are submitted in preparing 
the reports and all hours worked by inspect- 
ors are accounted for. 

(e) Accomplishment of special projects: 
On numerous eccasions she has been given 
particularly delicate jobs to handle for the 
office because of her inate integrity. She has 
always accomplished her mission with great 
honor and glory to this activity in particular, 
and the United States Government in gen- 


eral. 

(£) General personnel council: Held the 
position of secretary for 2 years ending June 
1957. This position required considerable 
amount of work which Miss Roberts per- 
formed on her own time. She also is a 
member of the training and classification 
subcommittees and this week was selected 
as speaker for the observance of the 75th 
anniversary of the Civil Service Act of 1883. 

(g) Getting along with others: Miss Rob- 
erts has an outstanding good-natured atti- 
tude toward everyone with whom she comes 
in contact. During her employment at our 
Office, she has never lost her composure. 

4. Summary: As pointed out previously, 
Miss Roberts is not the type of Government 
employee who does only the bare minimum 
called for by her position description. She 
is continuously doing and volunteering for 
different types of work if she thinks the 
United States Government will benefit. 

Miss Roberts in her community life is also 
a very definite asset to the Federal service. 
She is not only active in her church but she 
is their too. Her untiring efforts 
there are but a reflection on her main career 
with the Government. 

The United States Government service will 
be vastly better when everyone in it is as 
loyal, outstanding, and courteous as Miss’ 
Ruth E. Roberts. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
proud indeed to let the Senate know 
about these two outstanding persons 
from my own home State, the great State 
of Michigan. 
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The Church and French Policy in Algeria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an illu- 
minating article entitled “The Church 
Prods France’s Guilty Conscience,” from 
the March 16, 1958, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

I am pleased that a major force in 
France, namely, the Catholic Church, 
has questioned the violence and brutal- 
ity of the current French policy in North 
Africa. This policy is inconsistent with 
the traditional French heritage of lib- 
erty and equality. The author of the 
article is Edmond Taylor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CHURCH Props Prance’s GUILTY 

Conscigice 
(By Edmond Taylor) 
I 

Paris—The French Catholic Church has 
now emerged as the leading voice of the na- 
tional conscience troubled about what is 
going on in Algeria, and in France itself. 

The burning glass which brought to a focus 
the smoldering guilt complex of many 
Frenchmen was the meeting in Paris last 
week of 21 high churchmen congregated at 
the Archbishopric of Paris for the assembly 
of cardinals and archbishops. Symptomatic 
of the atmosphere in which they met was the 
publication by the mission of France, on the 
eve of their meeting, of a deeply probing 
criticism of French tactics in Algeria. 

The Mission of France—which enjoys a 
special statute from the Vatican—is an eyan- 
gelistical group largely represented in Algeria. 
At the end of January, it held a pastoral study 
session on that area, benefiting from the re- 
ports of its priests there who keep it as well 
informed as any group in Paris, not excluding 
the government. The statement of its find- 
ings which set the keynote for the meeting 
of the church dignitaries was published with 
the express approval of their presiding officer 
as a “letter to the communities of the Mis- 
sion of France.” 
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Violation of individual rights and human 
dignity inherent in the use of torture and 
mass reprisal was stigmatized by the report 
not only as an evil to the victims, but also 
to the victimizers. Other observers had al- 
ready deplored the moral rot resulting from 
defense of obnoxious practices in Algeria and 
the contamination of the yeung men who had 
found themselves obliged, at first reluctantly, 
to perform them. 

But perhaps never before has any author- 
ity put a finger so precisely on the destruc- 
tion of consciences as the authors of the 
mission document, in calling attention to 
the too frequent degradations of moral con- 
sciences due to participation in acts of vio- 
lence or the influence or justification of 
them. 

“The Christian who demands respect for 
the rights of others,” the report asserted, 
“is not a traitor to his ceuntry. He who 
condemns certain inhuman methods de- 
moralizes neither the Army nor the Nation. 
He is, on the contrary, faithful to his coun- 
try in attempting to elevate its true dig- 
nity s.s.» 


“As priests of the Catholic Church, 
founded by Christ for all the races and all 
the civilizations of the earth, we have no 
right to shut ourselves up within narrowly 
nationalistic viewpoints. We must bear 
witness that the church is not to be identi- 
fied with any already existent nation. It 
considers the formation of new nations a 
good thing. If it is verified that in Algeria 
a people exists, and wishes to exist, as dis- 
tinct from the French people, we can de- 
clare flatly that the church is no more op- 
posed there than elsewhere to the accession 
of this people to its independence. 

“We must remind the Christians for whom 
we are responsible that a rich country can- 
not use a territory purely and simply for its 
profit; its development must first benefit its 
inhabitants, in spite of all the present opin- 
fons and propaganda inspired by national 
egoism," 

ur 

The formal communique published at the 
end of the meeting was more guardedly 
worded than the work paper prepared by 
the mission of France, but it made the Cath- 
olic position in regard to Algeria perfectly 
clear, notably by affirming that it is never 
permissible to use inherently bad methods 
in the furtherance of a cause, even If it is a 
good one,” 

Although the liberal-minded French 
church has on occasion had brakes applied 
to its innovations by the Vatican—notably 
in the cases of its experiments with work- 
man-priests and its attempts to “modernize” 
the catechism—its pronouncements this 
time echo similar statements from Rome. 

In October 1953, Plus XII said: “It is not 
tolerable that even the most irreproachable 
man can be arrested arbitrarily. * * * To 
send someone to an internment camp and 
to keep him there without a formal trial is 
to make a mockery of law.” 

On the more basic issue of independence, 
the Pope wrote in his encyclical, Fidei 
Domum, on Christmas 1955: The church, 
which in the course of centuries has already 
seen many nations born and grow, cannot 
be otherwise than particularly attentive to- 
day to the accession of new peoples to the 
responsibilities of political life." 

Iy 


Though Catholic opposition to Algerian 
policy has perhaps never been so clearly ex- 
pressed as it was last week, it is by no means 
new. Responsible spokesmen for local hier- 
archies haye expressed sympathy for inde- 
pendence or autonomy moyvements—some of 
which have since succeeded—in Togo, the 
Cameroons, Madagascar, Morocco, Tunisia. 
In Algia, the bishops of Algiers, Oran, and 
Constantine united in November 1954 in rec- 
ognizing the legitimacy of the hopes of the 
north African peoples. 

In 1956, two priests considered too sym- 
pathetic to the nationalists were expelled 
from Algerja. Last year, 10 Christian Prog- 
ressists were tried in Algeria for hiding na- 
tlonalists wanted by the police. 

The recent mission statement condemned 
censorship and thought control as well as 
other police methods: It is not playing the 
game of the adversary to denounce lying 
propaganda and to reveal certain truths 
which are being kept hidden. * * * It is 
necessary to recall that public opinion has 
a right to know the truth on anything which 
involves the individual or collective moral 
responsibility of citizens.” 

This reminder comes at an appropriate 
moment. Recently the authorities have 
been cracking down, and have suppressed 
several publications, not only in Algeria, 
where the occurrence is frequent, but in 
France itself, where it is comparatively rare. 

Two weeks ago, France-Observateur was 
seized in both France and Algeria, and the 
Express in France, for references to the book 
of the interned Communist editor Henri 
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Alleg, La Question, in which he tells how 
he was tortured by paratroopers in Algeria- 
The writer of the Express article was the 
widely respected Catholic author, Francois 
Mauriac, 

Last week the lightning struck again. 
Among the victims were, again (for both 
France and Algeria) the Express and 
France-Observateur. The latter was seized 
because it had published a soberly written 
article by former Minister Andre Philip (re- 


\ cently expelled from the Socialist Party) 
which reiterated the familiar argument that 


a military solution in Algeria is impossible. 

In the Express, the offender was the fa- 
mous existentialist writer Jean-Paul Tartre, 
who had written a philosophical analysis of 
the situation in Algeria. 

Another victim of the same wave of sup- 
pressions was the Catholic publication, 
Temoignages Chretien (Christian Witness), 
seized in Algeria for the 68th time. The 
editors immediately announced that they 
will no longer put it on sale there, since the 
publication can no longer support the drain 
on its finances caused by the continual sup- 
pressions. 

“How well I understand you profound 
statesmen who have given way to the temp- 
tation to silence us by force.” Francois 
Mauriac wrote after the second seizure of 
the Express. “But there is where you are 
out of luck, you can gag Sartre and Mauriac, 
but you cannot humiliate the witnesses who, 
throughout the world, are pointing the 
finger of shame at you,” 


Politicians Deserve Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
welfare of our country depends in large 
measure on the caliber of the men and 
women who offer for public office. Unless 
we have candidates who are more inter- 
ested in service than they are in reward, 
our Government cannot be an efficient 
one. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Politicians Deserve Our 
Appreciation,” which appeared in the 
Cheraw Chronicle, of Cheraw, S. C., for 
March 13, 1958, and which discusses this 
point, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICIANS DESERVE OUR APPRECIATION 

Word that opposition is shaping up for 
almost every political office in the county is 
welcome news. 

Democracy depends upon a well-informed 
electorate, and there is no better means of 
arousing public interest and forging the is- 
sues than on the anvil of a political cam- 
paign. These biannual great debates or 
“political dialogues,” as Adlai Stevenson 
once described the election process, should 
be of an immediate and intimate interest to 
all of us, for they decide who shall fill all of 
our public offices. In these modern times, 
when government plays such an important 
role in our daily life, we should be concerned 
with the sort of men—or women—we elect, 
what they stand for, and what they believe 
in. 
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We are fortunate to have some fine candi- 
dates seeking office this year. We are grate- 
Tul to these people who are sufficiently in- 
terested in public affairs to risk considerable 
Personal inconvenience and expense to seek 
election, or reelection, as the case may be. 

We do not number ourselves among those 
who consider politics a dirty business. It 
can be a mean and unrewarding job, but 
somebody has got to take hold of the helm 
and seek to steer the ship of state into safe 
harbors.- Often they must serve under per- 
sonal attack, for very little remuneration. 

There are not many of us who would un- 
dertake the jobs they fill for the pay they 
get, or if we did, would do nearly as good a 
job. Although we may often disagree with 
Officeholders, and criticize them for their 
actions, or inaction, we shouldn't lose sight 
of the fact that it's easier to criticize than 
to act: that their burdens of office are heavy; 
that most are sincere and dedicated people 
who do the best they can for the greatest 
number of people. 

Our best wishes, therefore, go out to our 
incumbent officials who are seeking reelec- 
tion and to their opponents who are chal- 
lenging them. Both groups fill an indis- 
Pensable role in a democracy and deserve 
our appreciation for thelr interest in the 
public welfare. 


The New Commonwealth of the Intellect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
February 27, 1958, Mr. Kenneth Chorley 
“of Colonial Williamsburg gave an ad- 
-dress in London before the Royal In- 
Stitution of Great Britain, in which he 
traced the history of the restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg as a replica of the 
18th century capital of the Crown Colony 
of Virginia. 

There was so much of both historical 
and general interest in that address that 
I ask permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the major por- 
tions of it. Some minor deletions have 
been made, as indicated by asterisks, to 
avoid going beyond the limits of a con- 
ventional Recor insertion. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New COMMONWEALTH OF THE INTELLECT 


(A lecture by Kenneth Chorley, president, 
~- Colonial Willlamsburg, Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, London, February 27, 1958) 

I deeply appreciate the honor of the invita- 
tion of the English-speaking Union to address 
this distinguished audience. 

I have been asked to talk to you about 
Colonial Williamsburg, the restored 18th cen- 
tury capital city of the great Crown Colony of 
Virginia. I am always delighted to do so— 
but this evening for the special reason that I 
think 18th century Williamsburg has a mes- 
Sage for all of us at this moment in history. 
It is this message which led to my title, “The 
New Commonwealth of the Intellect,” which 
I gave to Sir Francis Fogerty, somewhat, I 
am sure, to his surprise. 

. . . 


One cannot help but wonder at this par- 
ticular time in history—and especially when 
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standing on this platform—whether the 
power of a nation may not reside more 
in its Intellectual resources than in any 
other. The world’s growing capabilities for 
mass destruction have in many ways di- 
minished the significance of numbers, ma- 
terial resources, and even industrial power. 
It may be questioned whether, in such a 
world, it is not necessary to estimate the 
strength of a nation on the basis of its in- 
tellectual resources—whether the search of 
men must not be toward the development of 
a world commonwealth—a sharing—which I 
have been tempted to call a new common- 
Wealth of the intellect. In this strange new 
age into which we are moving—perhaps with 
some misgivings—may not cultivation and 
sharing of intellectual power be inevitable 
and very hopeful? 
JI. COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


Let me begin my discussion of Colonial 
Williamsburg by reminding you that for 80 
years, from 1699 to 1780, Williamsburg was 
the political and cultural center of what was 
then the largest, most populous, and in many 
way most influential of the American Col- 
onies. It was the capital city of the Virginia 
Colony at the time when the American dream 
of freedom and independence was taking 
form. It was a rich and powerful land whose 
borders reached beyond the Mississippi and 
comprised what are now eight States of the 
United States. 

It was here that Thomas Jefferson studied 
law. It was here that George Mason intro- 
duced the Virginia declaration of rights, 
model for the Bill of Rights of the American 
Constitution. It was here that a proud, vig- 
orous, brilliant, courageous, and public- 
spirited society proclaimed the rights of man 
in words and deeds no American can ever 
forget. It was here that Washington made 
his headquarters for the last great battle 
of the American Revolution. 

Then history took another road. In 1780 
the capital of Virginia was moved to Rich- 
mond and since government was no longer 
the principal function of the little city, a 
long period of decline set in. 

By the mid-1920's the once noble Duke 
of Gloucester Street which ran roughly a 
mile from the lovely Sir Christopher Wren 
Building at the College of William and Mary, 
on the west, to the site of the historic capitol 
on the east where the Colonial legislature, 
first lawmaking body in America, met during 
a period of almost 100 years—had become a 
two-lane highway with an unkempt grass 
plot, solid with telegraph poles, running down 
the center. The 18th century craft shops 
which had lined this lovely thoroughfare had 
been turned into garages and shops and their 
original character was entirely lost. 

For the eye which could see beneath the 
surface, a one-distin; past was still 
visible. Many of the old buildings remained, 
more than eighty-odd, though often their 
outlines had been blurred by the 19th and 
20th century additions, Weatherboard 
houses had survived here and there, but 
many had tumbled down, their paint was 
gone, their chimneys fallen. Fire, neglect, 
and the ravages of time had taken their 
toll. The Wren Bullding—the oldest aca- 
demic building in America—remained, but 
at the other end of the Duke of Gloucester 
Street there was an open field where the 
capitol once stood, where Patrick Henry, with 
phrases worthy of the great British Parlia- 
ment itself, had stirred the resentful hearts 
of the Burgesses, and roused the colonists 
gathered outside the windows. 

In 1903 Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, a very stimu- 
lating and enthusiastic man, became rector 
of Bruton Paris Church in Williamsburg 
which had been in existence since its com- 
peua in 1715. He was deeply interested 

in history. Over the years the idea grew 
in his mind that the 18th century bulldings 
should be restored and it was he who first 
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interested Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 
restoring Williamsburg. 

I will not try to trace with you all of the 
steps which followed, Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Rockefeller, after a painstaking exami- 
nation of the problem, authorized Dr. Good- 
win to begin to make a series of moves which 
were to lead much further than either man 
dreamed. 

* * ° * > 

From the beginning the aim of the res- 
toration has been to permit the past to speak 
to the present. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s own views were clearly 
set forth In these words: 

“The purpose of this undertaking is to 
restore Williamsburg, so far as that may be 
possible, to what it was in the old colonial 
days and to make it a great center for his- 
torical study and inspiration.” 

Williamsburg, it should be noted, was the 
only capital of any of the Thirteen Origi- 
nal American Colonies, that, in 1926, could 
be restored in its entirety. Little remained 
of the others—or great cities had grown up 
around the few buildings which time had 
spared. But in Williamsburg over half the 
major 18th century buildings survived in 
whole or in part. 

Our first Job was to remove from the res- 
toration area 720 buildings which had been 
built after the 18th century. Our next job 
was to restore to their original state the 82 
original 18th century buildings which had 
remained intact, The removal of over 720 
modern buildings from the historic area left 
great gaps which had had buildings in the 
18th century, but which were now vacant 
lots. It was obvious that if we did not fill 
these empty places the shape of the com- 
munity would bear little resemblance to the 
original capital city. We, therefore, recon- 
structed on their original foundations (and 
where there is no original foundation no 
building has been placed) 42 major build- 
ings and 371 dependent structures. 

The entire restored area is 152 acres in 
extent. The restored gardens and greens of 
colonial Williamsburg covers 83 acres. The 
total land area which has been acquired to 
protect the restoration is now approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres. 

It would have been difficult to restore 18th 
century Williamsburg, if by chance, a 
French Army cartographer had not made a 
careful billeting map of the city in 1782. 
This map proved to be so precise and ac- 
curate that it permitted 20th century sur- 
veyors to locate foundations of 18th cen- 
tury buildings that had been forgotten for 
years. We tested its accuracy by plotting 
on the ground an 18th century foundation 
and comparing it with the building shown 
on the Frenchman’s map and the greatest 
variation we ever found was 6 inches. The 
map even showed the actual number of trees 
which lined each side of the governor’s palace 
green, We counted the number shown on 
the Frenchman's map and replaced the exact 
variety and number 

. . . * . 

There is one aspect of the restoration 

about which I would like particularly to 
namely. its efforts to achieve accuracy 
and authenticity. 

This was a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to Mr. Rockefeller, He wanted no 


wanted to offer Americans nothing less than 
@ complete honest encounter with their 

He continually urged that nothing be 
left undone in our efforts to restore and 
reconstruct accurately. 

Where we have discovered errors, they 
have been promptly corrected. For instance, 
we excavated a site on the Duke 
of Gloucester Street, where the ee aoe te 
map showed there had been a building in 
the 18th century. The archaeologists found 
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two 18th century foundations on this site. 
‘There seemed to be better reason for select- 
ing one than the other and we had the 
bullding about three-quarters reconstructed 
when a photograph came into our possession 
showing the building on the other founda- 
tion 4 feet to the west, When Mr. Rocke- 
feller was consulted regarding the question 
of shifting the building to the second foun- 
dation he expressed surprise that any such 
question should be raised. He said, “Of 
course we must move the house.” 

The aim of all associated in the work of 
the restoration was clearly stated by one of 
the distinguished architects who was early 
enlisted as an adviser: 

“Reverently to preserve every vestige of 
the old where it survives, preferably on its 
original site; where it does not, to exhaust 
first every vestige of evidence as to what 
the old was actually like; where this evi- 
dence does not suffice, to werk scrupulously 
in the style of the very time and place, yet 
with artistic sensitiveness.” 

The amount of research was staggering. 
Information was sought all over the world. 

One of our happiest finds was an old 
copperplate engraving in the Bodleian Li- 
brary which showed us not only how the 
front and rear elevation of the Wren Build- 
ing looked but also the front elevation of 
the Governor’s Palace, part of the design 
of the palace garden and the front elevation 
of the Capitol. 

. . * . . 

No building attracts more people than the 
governor's palace. In 1775, when the last 
royal governor fied from the palace, the bulld- 
ing became the executive mansion for the 
first two governors of the Colony, Patrick 
Henry and Thomas Jefferson. 

When the restoration work started in 1926, 
the site of the governor's palace was occupied 
by the Williamsburg public school; the origi- 
nal palace garders were occupied by an ice 
plant; the Virginia electric and powerplant; 
and some other commercial structures; and 
right through the middie of the garden ran 
the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, 

We gave the city of Williamsburg sufficient 
funds to build a new school elsewhere. We 
bought the other properties and assumed the 
cost of relocating the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. 

After all of the structures in this area had 
been torn down, the archaeologists went to 
work. They found a large portion of the 
original basement walls of the main build- 
ing; portions of marble and brick floors; brick 
arches, steps, fireplace foundations, vegetable 
bins, wine cellar partitions, and an elaborate 
system of brick drains. These all remained in 
a fairly good state of preservation, since they 
had been covered with ashes and dirt, as a 
result of the fire in 1781. The foundations 
of more than a dozen outbuildings, garden 
walls and terrace steps were also uncovered, 

Some time after we had unearthed the orl- 
ginal foundations of the palace, we discovered 
a floor plan of the governor's palace in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society's archives, 
This floor plan was made by Thomas Jeffer- 
son when he was governor of the Common- 
wealth and lived in the palace. 

As soon as we had unearthed the original 
foundations, the architects made a plan of 
these foundations. When, subsequently, 
Jefferson's floor plan was discovered we super- 
imposed it on the plans of the original foun- 
dations and they fitted exactly. 

While the Colony supplied the funds to 
build the palace, it was left to the governor 
to furnish it. Lord Botetourt was Governor 
of Virginia from 1768 to 1770 and he died in 
the palace. The appraisers of his estate made 
a detailed inventory of his effects in each 
room of the palace. We have a copy of that 
inventory and that has been the basis for the 
furnishing of this great structure, 


Royal colonial governors and asked: 
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You might be Interested to know that the 
Tesearch data on this one building totals 
over 300 typewritten pages. 

From the beginning it has been agreed 
that in restoring Williamsburg the funda- 
mental objective was educational. In the 
words of Mr. Rockefeller, it was to be “a great 
center for historical study and inspiration.” 

So that I may be quite clear on this last 
point, let me say that Mr. Rockefeller has 
never to my knowledge faltered from his con- 
ception that if the historic city could be 
brought back to life it would speak to the 
living In its own way, with its own voice. 
He has been glad to support programs which 
would make easier the transition from today 
to times past, but he has loved and believed 
in Williamsburg itself. It has spoken to 
him in a way he could not resist, and he has 
wanted it to speak in its own fashion to 
each visitor. It is in this sense first and 
above all that it is an educational influence. 

And this is what it has become, Over the 
years some 8 million people have visited 
Colonial Willlamsburg, and they come now 
at the rate of almost a million people a year. 
They come from every State and almost 
every nation. 

Many famous peovle from many lands have 
come to Williamsburg. Her Majesty the 
Queen came with Prince Philip last October 
16 as the first ruling British sovereign ever 
to visit the city which was the capital of 
the Crown Colony named for the first Eliza- 
beth, Her Majesty and Prince Philip visited 
Jamestown during the 350th anniversary 
celebration of that first English settlement 
in America. They were most warmly wel- 
comed throughout the United States—but 
nowhere more warmly than in Williamsburg. 

The Queen Mother was also a most charm- 
ing visitor to Williamsburg in 1954. She 
won the hearts of all Americans in a way 
which is entirely personal to her and very 
well known to you. Among the many 
things for which she will be remembered 
was her visit to Bruton Parish Church on 
Armistice Day, and I cite it as characteristic 
of her unfailing grace. When the rector 
opened the door to the pew set aside for the 
“Would 
Your Majesty care to kneel here while we 
have a moment of prayer at 11 o’clcck when 
the bell will toll?” she replied: “Did George 
Washington have a pew here?“ When told 
that he did, she said: “I would prefer to kneel 
there.” 

I may say to you that American independ- 
ence was very nearly lost at that time. 

You will understand that the story of the 
restoration of 18th-century Williamsburg is 
too long for me to tell on any one occasion. 

I do hope, therefore, that each of you may 
find occasion sometime to visit Colonial 
Williamsburg. It may be considered a shrine 
not only of America but of the English- 
speaking world—for the men who were there 
were inheritors of the great traditions of 
the English-speaking world, and they voiced 
convictions which have become the convic- 
tions of large numbers of freemen. 

III. A MESSAGE FROM 18TH CENTURY 
WILLIAMSBURG 


I hope it will not surprise you to hear that 
the president of Colonial Williamsburg has 
been no less deeply influenced by that place 
than many other American citizens, 

* . . . e 

Colonial Williamsburg says to me—as it 
says to many Americans who visit it—that 
our Republic, for all the great gifts made to 
its culture by many nations, rests upon a 
foundation of British thought, 

. . . se . 

Over the years, and especially in recent 
times, I have been made deeply conscious of 
the character of the men who shaped Amer- 
ica—at Williamsburg and elsewhere, 


These 
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were exceptional men- most uncommon men 
of education, vision, and intelligence. 
These were men of intellect. Moreover, it 
was the fact of their Intellectualism— their 
profound interest in theories of life and gov- 
ernment, their wide reading, their deep at- 
tachment to principles—which made it pos- 
sible for them to be the architects of the 
American Nation. 

Perhaps there is no better time than this 
to recall that it was the uncommon men who 
ushered in the era of the common man, 

The men of 18th century Williamsburg 
were not intellectually ordinary—they were 
far-ranging philosophers whose basic prac- 
ticality was informed by education, wide 
reading, and debate, and whose minds had 
rich native gifts of insight. 

Certainly Jefferson was such a man, but 
he was only first among many, While Mason, 
Wythe, and others are le ss well-known, they 
were in many respects his peers and in his 
day they were fully as well respected. 

I think I need not labor this point. I will 
go on to the lesson that seems to me to lie 
in these facts. I take it to be this—that the 
world is shaped by its uncommon minds and 
the richest resource of a time or a nation is 
its uncommon minds. We see the truth of 
this all about us in the world today. 


Obviously we must go forward. We cannot 
retreat toward the cave and the doubtful 
blessings of the simple life of primitive man. 
The question then is: How? 

I would like to suggest that it should be 
in the direction of a much greater aware- 
ness of the need for a respect for intellect 
and much broader sharing of this resource. 
I think this should be especially true of our 
democracies. I would like to suggest that 
science has brought us to the threshold of 
a new evaluation of the intellect. J 

* * . „ * 


We are beginning to recognize—as we 
must—that the most important resource of 
a nation is its exceptional minds and the 
cultivation of this resource is a matter of. 
first-importance, otherwise the nation is in 
danger of finding itself, in that wonderful 
phrase which Shakespeare gives to Cardinal 
Woollsey, “naked to mine enemies.” 

. . . * . 

Such a reappraisal certainly requires us to 
remember that the uncommon man may not 
with impunity be taken out of any age— 
including the age of the common man. 
Anti-intellectualism no longer makes sense 
and is in fact dangerous. It is a popular 
delusion which we cannot afford. 

I wonder whether we have not now come 
full circle back to 18th century Williams- 
burg where respect for the mind of man 
prevailed. 

In all the threat and turmoil of our times, 
I find in this possibility the basis for great 
hopes. Men who pursue truth—in science, 
of course, but in other fields as well—must, 
in the end, draw close together because, 
wherever they may be, they are moving 
toward the same goals. Where they differ, 
their differences are subject to hard tests of 
proof. It is highly significant, I think, that 
the Russians found that only when giving 
their scientists free rein could they achieve 
greatness. 

Ahead of us is the central problem of 
mankind to organize itself—intelligently— 
on some foundations of understanding 
which will provide freedom, justice, and op- 
portunity in a world at peace. 


I suggest that such a world must be 
shaped by a comradeship of men of intel- 
lectual force from all nations. It is helpful 
to remember, I think, that the Almighty 
when sowing seeds of genius throughout the 
world did not trouble to note where man- 
made political boundaries might lie nor did 
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He pay heed to the races and colors of men. 
There is no nation which cannot contribute 
to-the commonwealth of the intellect. 

I do not know what shape the world of 
the future will take but I would like to 
speculate that it may be based upon a new 
respect for the resource of uncommon men 
in every land of the world and a drawing 
together of the ablest men of our time. For 
it was such uncommon men from Williams- 
burg, who on the smaller stage of the Amer- 
ican continent, helped shape a great nation 
devoted to the common man. 


Address by Hon. William E. Jenner at the 
Indiana State Republican Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN 1 SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address I 
delivered at the Indiana State Republi- 
can dinner on October 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We have with us tonight most of the 
leaders of the Republican Party of Indiana. 

I would like to speak frankly. 

There's a fresh wind blowing in the world. 
An epoch is coming to an end, as suddenly 
as an epoch ended in 1929. People every- 
where see the realities of socialism and its 
power seekers. 

Now is the time for the Republican Party 
to offer the American people a program for 
the world of today. 

President Eisenhower has given us a second 
era of good feeling. After 20 years of crisis 
government, this era of good feeling helped 
Testore national unity. 

An era of good feeling is, however, not a 
Policy. It is a breathing spell, in which a 
nation renews its energies. It is a lull, in 
Which the road is cleared for a new advance. 

The second era of good feeling is now com- 
ing to an end. 

Will the Republican Party be ready? I 
Propose, my friends, that the Republican 
Party of Indiana decide it will be ready, 

Governor Handley has urged our party to 
uproot Socialist and centralist policies, 
especially grants-in-aid, which reduce our 
States to provinces of Washington. 

I will speak about foreign policy. 

During the Presidential campaign last 
Year, Soviet plotting in the Middle East led 
to open war. The war in Egypt ended with 
public humiliation of our allies, England and 
France. It gave the Soviet Union enough 
time to crush the war of independence in 
Hungary. 

Congress appropriated more foreign aid, 
and the President promptly allotted $175 
Million to the Middle East. Syria shows how 
much the Communists were impressed. 

Recently the Soviet Union sent its U. N. 
representatives from Moscow to New York, in 
& spectacular flight of jet planes. 

They plan, we are told, to set up a jet 
Plane service from Moscow to Syria, which 
Would reach out to Pakistan, India, Burma, 
and Indonesia. 

Look at the strategy behind this move. 

The Indian Ocean, once a British lake, will 
be so no longer. 

“The Soviet hammer and sickle will fly 
Over the whole route, Trade will follow the 
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new channel. Travelers, businessmen, and 
students, from every country on the route, 
will travel to Moscow. Moscow agents will 
travel outward, disguised as travelers, busi- 
nessmen, and students, to do what they did 
in China. 

The line will soon be extended to Austra- 
lia and Tokyo, to North Africa, Egypt, and 
the rest of Africa. 

This or something like this is what we 
shall get—economic competition at war 

itch. 

x To 19th century imperialism, communism 
adds the fifth column. The Soviet Union 
has its agents in all Asia and Africa. But 
Lord Van Sittart, chief permanent official 
of the British Foreign Office, told Parliament 
British Communists were directing Commu- 
nist penetration of India, and of Malaya 
where British planters and their wives slept 
with guns beside them. British Communist 
intellectuals were, he said, entrenched in the 
British civil service in Africa, 

Remember, Britain has never had a Par- 
Uamentary inquiry into Communist subver- 
sion, such as we have had in Congress, as 
the Canadians had in 1945, and Australia 
not long ago. 

Now I ask: Can our country meet this 
peril by sending ex-Congressmen, with 
checkbooks, to the proud Asian leaders, to 
ask, like the ambassador in Call Me Madam, 
“Money, money, money, Need any money 
today?” 

Can we safeguard our country while State 
Department officials who aided the agra- 
rian reformers in China, or undermined the 
free Chinese on Formosa, are transferred, by 
an invisible hand, to critical posts in the 
Middle East? 

Millions of words have been printed on 
our foreign policy since 1941, but it has 
never been anything but a global giveaway. 
It is still a giveaway. 

Senator Vandenberg realized early that 
Dean Acheson was setting up a series of 
postwar agencies to be financed with our 
money, but under international control, 80 
Congress would have no jurisdiction, Van- 
denberg urged the Republicans to make for- 
eign policy the issue in the 1944 campaign, 
But John Foster Dulles, who worked closely 
with Dean Acheson, brought a directive from 
Dewey that the Republicans would not chal- 
legen New Deal foreign policy. 

When the Korean casualty lists told the 
score, Republicans in Congress led the fight 
against Dean Acheson, Alger Hiss, and their 
handiwork in China and Korea. But the 
work of uprooting the bipartisan foreign 
policy is still unfinished. 

What should our policy be? 

Let me tell you how the Republican Party 
met danger to our security, at the turn of 
the century. A 

After the long depression of 1893, the Re- 
publicans were elected on a platform of ħigh 
employment, through free enterprise. The 
Bryan Democrats had offered only debase- 
ment of the currency. 

Suddenly, war with Spain, and the Boxer 
Rebellion in China, plunged us into the tur- 
moil in Asia, 

Secretary of State John Hay, of Indiana, 
true to American principles, proclaimed free- 
dom for Cuba, independence for the Philip- 
pines, and the open door in China. 

Hoosier Senator Beveridge journeyed to 
China and Siberia, to study the Russian ad- 
vance in Asia. 

The Russians had completed the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad linking European Russia 
with the Pacific. Immigrants were pouring 
into Siberia, Soldiers were drilling, drilling, 
drilling. Beveridge decided the Russians had 
the greatest untapped reservoir of human 
energy in the world, 

The czar had forced a concession from the 
Chinese emperor, for a railway across Man- 
churia linking Russia with China’s ice-free 
harbor at Port Arthur, 
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Beveridge saw the Russians did not intend 
to leaye Manchuria. They knew it was the 
key to control of all China and the Far East. 

“So it is,” said Beveridge in 1901, “that 
Russian statesmen are extending their net- 
work of power over Asia. * * * So it is that 
* * * by the lasting methods of material 
constructiveness Russia has achieved the first 
of her plans for the capture of the only re- 
maining uncaptured markets of the world.” 

Was Beveridge overawed by Russia? Did 
he warn Americans to speak gently for fear 
the Russians would be angry? 

Beveridge decided the United States had 
all the advantages. Baldwin locomotives 
from Philadelphia were pulling trains in 
Manchuria. American mining machinery, 
American reapers and plows were on sale in 
Siberia. American industrial organization 
was the best. Our consular service was vastly 
superior. We had a shorter haul to Asia, by 
sea, than European countries, 

We had, he warned, neglected shipping, 
banking, and large-scale enterprise, but the 
Asia people liked us, because our traders were 
not followed by our soldiers. 

A Chinese merchant said to Beveridge, 
“This port was once filled with your flowery, 
starry banner. Where has your flowery etarry 
banner gone?” re 

Did our Indiana Senator propose Govern- 
ment aid? No, he urged American business- 
men to turn their imagination to the China 
trade, as a market for our goods, and a source 
of employment. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “Americans are taking 
too much for granted as to our future. * * * 
It may turn out in the course of a few dec- 
ades, that we have not been farseeing 
enough, that our eyes are fixed so immovably 
upon the steady stream of gold pouring into 
our coffers at this particular moment that we 
look not to the sources which must continue 
that stream into the future.” 

Let John Hay sum up how the Republican 
Party met its second great crisis. ‘The 
party,” he sald, “redeemed our paper cur- 
rency, and made * * our credit the best in 
the world. By persistent honesty in our 
finances—in the face of obtsacles which 
might have daunted the hardiest states- 
man—it has reduced our interest charges, 
so that in any mart on earth, we can borrow 
money cheaper than any other people.” I 
ask: Is that problem obsolete today? 

“In the relation between labor and capi- 
tal,” Hay continued, “we have improved both 
the letter and the spirit. Labor knows that 
McKinley and Roosevelt have watched over 
its interests as a brother might, and capital 
knows that its rights will be sacredly guarded, 
sọ long as it is true to its duties.” 

I ask: Is there anything here we ought to 
change today? 

In forelgn policy, he said, “adhering with 
religious care to the precepts of Washington 
and the traditions of a century, and avoiding 
all entangling alliances * * * McKinley and 
Roosevelt have gone steadily forward protect- 
ing * * * American interests everywhere, 
and gaining, by deserving it, the goodwill of 
the world. Their advice has been constantly 
sought and sparingly given * * * We do not 
covet the territory nor the control of any 
other people. We hold ourselves absolutely 
apart from any combination or group of 
powers. We favor no national interest but 
our own. 

“We stand today in independent though 
amicable relations to all the rest of the 
world—without an ally and without an 
enemy.” Task: Do we manage better today? 

Hay continued: “For 50 years the Repub- 
lican Party has believed in the country and 
labored for it in hope and joy; it has rever- 
enced the flag and followed it, it has carried 
it under strange skies and planted it on far- 
receding horizon. * * * By just dealing, by in- 
telligent labor, by a genius for enterprise, 
it has seen the country extend its inter- 
course and its influence to regions unknown 
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to our fathers. Yet it has never abated one 
jot or tittle of the ancient law imposed on 
us by our God-fearing ancestors. We have 
fought a good t, but also we have kept 
the faith. The mstitution of our fath- 
ers has been the light to our feet; our 
path is, and will ever remain, that of ordered 
progress, of liberty under the law.” 

I ask: Isn't that true Republican doctrine 
today? 

Fifty years ago we were prosperous, con- 
fident, and happy. What happened? The 
Democrats were elected in 1912, and Wood- 
row Wilson turned the clock back, He un- 
dertock to settle Europe's quarrels. We have 
not extricated ourselves since. 

I propose that the Republican Party of 
Indiana lead the return to Republican prin- 
ciples, for the next 50 years. 

This will not be easy. Wecan no more rest 
on the thinking of the Republicans of 1900, 
than they could rest on the thinking of 
of Lincoln or Stanton or chase. 

We have to study our world as Hay and 
Beveridge studied Asia, as Mark Hanna 
studied industry and employment. We are 
not doing it. At moments, I think Repub- 
licans have forgotten how to look at the 
world they live in. 

You know the story of the novel “On the 
Beach.” You know the pit that opens be- 
fore us, if we fail. But we must not fail. 

On July 5, 1776, John Adams wrote his 

wife, Abigail, Lou will think me transported 
with enthusiasm, but I am not. I am well 
aware of the toil and blood and treasure it 
will cost us to maintain this declaration, 
and support and defend these States. Yet 
through all the gloom I can see the rays of 
ravishing light and glory.” 
The same rays of ravishing light and glory 
sustained Washington at Valley Forge. Men 
in blue saw them in watch fires of a hun- 
dred circling camps. John Hay shaped his 
diplomatic papers by their glow, and Asians 
saw them wherever the American flag flew 
in the Orient. 

How could we haye smirched the vision of 
this light and glory in our day? How could 
we have let this light be dimmed by such 
little men? 

We must cleanse our minds of all the sor- 
didness, on which we have fed during the 
past 25 years. We must lift up our hearts. 
We must make ourselves worthy to see again 
the rays of ravishing light and glory. 

Once we regain our vision of America, we 
shall have no doubts about whether the Con- 
stitution must be preserved. We shall know 
the defense of America must be free from all 
nationalist control. 

I propose the Republican Party of Indiana 
put devotion to our country and its Constitu- 
tion ahead of any question of victory. I too 
like to win elections. It is important to fight 
to win. But we cannot, In the dangerous 
world of today, bargain with expediency 

I believe the people will flock to our side., 
and I include the Democrats. John Hay 
said, the Democrats always come over to us 
in time of crisis, because their party offers 
them no sustenance. 

But I would prefer to belong to a losing 
Republican Party, which is faithful to the 
Constitution, than to a winning Republican 
Party which makes deals with those who 
would betray America. 

You asked who is going to lead this new 
cycle of the Republican Party. My answer is 
you. I do not think Indiana Republicans 
should wait on anybody. We should de- 
cide what is right and work with any of our 
sister States who are ready to work with us. 

Washington said, “Let us erect a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is in the hands of God.” We can 
do no more. In this time of peril, dare we 
try to do less? 
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The Law and Its Guardians 


REMARKS OF 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Augustine T. Smythe of 
Charleston, S. C., recently addressed 
the southern regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Atlanta, 
Ga. His subject concerned the trend of 
Government in the United States, and 
his remarks deserve the close attention 
of all who are interested in the principles 
of our Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his address, as they appeared in 
the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S. C., on March 16, 1958, under the 
heading “The Law and Its Guardian,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Law AND Irs GUARDIANS 
(By Augustine T, Smythe) 

Some weeks ago, I attended in the coun- 
try, not very far from Charleston, an occa- 
sion which is called a lancing tournament 
where young men ride their horses at a dead 
run along a course and seek to take rings, 
which are suspended at intervals, upon the 
points of the lances which they carry. 

This is an old sport in that section and 
old letters and diaries show that it has been 
engaged in since shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War if not indeed before it. 

These people in that part of my State have 
roots which reach far back through many 
generations, and they know their history and 
they are proud of it. And as I sat and 
watched the riders each in turn make his 
try, I saw, across the field down which the 
course was laid, on a high staff, under the 
venerable live oak trees which have been 
standing there for unnumbered generations, 
a flag. I knew the flag—I knew what it was. 
It was a reproduction of the original flag 
adopted by the State of South Carolina 
when it first became a State. 

And as I looked at it I thought that it 
was one of the grimmest banners which I 
had ever seen. A plain flag, a solid blue 
field, a white crescent moon in the upper 
left-hand corner and emblazoned across the 
solid blue in white letters one word “Lib- 
erty.” 

No boastfulness, no high-sounding mot- 
toes, no figurative emblems, only the one 
stark word. And I thought to myself, “We 
have come a long way since that flag was 
first raised.” 

Where do we find ourselves today? Gov- 
erned, controlled, meddled with, interfered 
with, frustrated, directed, inspected, regu- 
lated, sometimes permitted, sometimes for- 
bidden, but always under the control of the 
Central Government which has through the 
years, more and more arrogated to itself 
greater and greater powers and has under- 
taken more and more to exercise immediate 
control over our private, social, business, and 
economic existence. 

We are told for how many hours a week 
we may employ those who work for us and 
what wages we shall pay them. Our farmers 
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are told what crops they may plant and to 
what extent, and what prices they may re- 
ceive for their harvests. We are required to 
Pay taxes to an extent well-nigh confisca- 
tory for purposes with which in many in- 
stances we have no sympathy, and of which 
we disapprove. 

A special ambassador of the President 
journeys through the near eastern countries 
Uke some benevolent Santa Claus and ap- 
parently on his own authority, on his own 
initiative and according to the dictates of 
his personal judgment gives varying sums of 
money to various nations for the purpose 
of purchasing guns and tanks and things 
like that. We have no voice in determining 
what countries he shall visit nor in provid- 
ing to which of these countries he shall 
exercise generosity and to what extent. 

We are confronted with a budget which 
most of us regard as destructive to free 
enterprise and have small yoice in whether 
it shall be adopted. 

Innumerable questionnaires find their way 
to our desks. Innumerable forms must be 
filled in and filed with innumerable carbon 
copies required. 

Labor unions have been permitted to at- 
tain a position from which they dictate to 
us how the business of our country shall be 
conducted, and have it within their power to 
bring such business to a stop at any time 
when their greed shall suggest such a course 
to them. 

We are governed by administrative boards 
which make their own regulations and en- 
force them, and combine within themselves 
the functions of a legislative body, of a 
prosecuting officer, of a jury and a judge. 
Red tape hampers our every movement. 

We are told that the Treasury Department 
spends immense amounts of money in 
investigating the character of practicing at- 
torneys who seek to be licensed to practice 
before tax courts, in contradistinction to the 
liberality of the States by which those men 
were originally licensed as lawyers, where 
only a certificate of good character by & 
brother lawyer is necessary. 

Our tobacco farmers are told what sort of 
seed they shall sow, what acreage they shall 
plant to various crops, what penalties will 
be imposed upon them if they violate these 
regulations, which have their origin in the 
fertile brain of some so-called expert of the 
agricultural department, and as a crowning 
insult to any conception of decent social re- 
lations, it is suggested as to the growers of 
tobacco that each farmer shall be subject to 
espionage by his neighbors who are expected 
to turn him in should he violate these regu- 
lations, 5 

It requires no meticulous investigation to 
recognize the distressing deterioration in the 
matter of the rights of the individ which 
has taken place during our lifetime and 
indeed, within a comparatively short span 
of years. It has been gradual, insidious, and 
sometimes scarcely noticeable but at the 
same time it has been steady, and unchang- 
ing in direction, 

Who is responsible for having permitted 
such a state of affairs to come about? Of 
necessity it can have come about only be- 
cause those upon whom rested the respon- 
sibility of preventing its occurrence have not 
done their duty. i 

We lawyers like to think of ourselves as the 
most influential group of people in any so- 
ciety within the United States. We like to 
think that we have a greater representation 
in the legislative bodies of the various States 
of the Union and of the United States than 
any other class of people and we like to be- 
lieve that we have it within our power in 
great measure to mold the thinking of those 
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in the various communities in which we may 
live. 

If this be true, what have we to show for 
the responsibility which as a consequence of 
these beliefs necessarily rests upon us? 
What accounting are we in a position to 
make to those who have gone before us and 
who by the exercise of courage, determina- 
tion and steadfastness were able to hand 
down to us a country in which the individ- 
ual was still a free man? What have we 
done to deserve the trust that was imposed 
upon us? Seeing that we are set about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses what showing 
can we make to them of a responsibility 
acknowledged and assumed, and a duty 
faithfully discharged? 

Each of us has largely devoted his abilities 
to attending to the duties of his prominence 
in that profession, to accumulating a compe- 
tence for our families and to providing for 
them such economic assurance as modern 
conditions make possible. 

On whom does the responsibility for the 
situation which bas come about in these 
United States and in which we find our- 
selves today rest more squarely than upon 
the lawyers. 

Judge John J. Parker, of the fourth circuit 
court of appeals, in an address which he 
delivered before the Patent Bar in New York 
City last March made this very forceful 
statement. } 

“Upon the principles of our Constitution, 
therefore, depends the preservation of free- 
dom not only in this country but throughout 
the free world; and no greater responsibility 
ever rested upon any group of people than 
rests upon lawyers of America who are in a 

sense the guardians of our constitu- 
tional structure.” 


Tax Reduction Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last Friday, in support of an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Proxmire! and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and myself, I urged 
adoption of a measure to reduce Federal 
income taxes. 

During that debate the Senator from 
Wisconsin and I repeatedly stated that 
an immediate tax cut is needed to help 
break unemployment and the current re- 
cession. We emphasized that we also 
favored public-works programs, but that 
public-works programs alone will be too 
little too late. ; 

In support of this position, let me read 
the first two paragraphs from a story in 
this morning's New York Times. It be- 
gins: 

What do all the Presidential and congres- 
sional antirecession actions add up to? A 
consensus of private economists here—in 
Washington—would go something like this: 

All the items are useful, some more than 
Others. But the whole package may not 


amount to much this year unless a tax cut 
is added, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the full text of this New York 
Times article dated Monday, March 17, 
1958, entitled “Need for a Tax Cut Seen 
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by Economists,” by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEED For A Tax Cut SEEN By ECONOMISTS 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, March 16—What do all the 
Presidential and congressional antirecession 
actions add up to? A concensus of private 
economists here would go something like 
this: 

All the items are useful, some more than 
others. But the whole package may not 
amount to much this year unless a tax cut 
is added. 

Following is a rundown of the probable 
impact, as seen by experts here, of the various 
measures, other than a tax cut, that have 
been proposed: 

JOBLESS PAY 

The measure to extend the duration of un- 
employment compensation benefits is prob- 
ably the most important item in the pack- 
age proposed to date. No good spending 
estimate can be made until it is known what 
the final bill will provide, but spending could 
easily come to $1,200,000,000. 

What is more, this will be the earliest 
spending of all the items in the package. It 
could start almost within a week after pass- 
age of the legislation. 

However, there is one important qualifica- 
tion. This measure would not add to incomes 
and spending, but would merely prevent a 
threatened decline. In short, it cannot be 
an upward force by itself. 

HOUSING 


The array of administrative and legislative 
actions is extremely complicated. But hous- 
ing experts appear agreed on one generaliza- 
tion about the whole group, including the 
$1,850,000,000 Democratic bill moving through 
Congress: 

The actions are helpful, but they will not 
mean a big upsurge in housing starts while 
people are uncertain about the future. 

Only restored confidence will spur home 
sales and home starts in a significant degree, 
according to this opinion. The point is 
Stressed that the measures are aimed at 
bolstering private, not Government-built 
housing. To quote one expert: 

“A builder doesn't start a house unless he 
thinks he can sell it.” 

Nonetheless, there is some hope that the 
measure will, at least, lead to some revival of 
the veterans housing program, 

HIGHWAYS 


The trouble here is that it is difficult to 
spend money fast. The bill moving through 
Congress, despite its multi-billion-dollar 
price tag, would mean a maximum of only 
#800 million—and probably considerably 
less—of new contracts placed by the States 
in this calendar year. Most of that would 
be let in the last half of the year. 

The $800 million is not, of course, a negli- 
gible item. But even that much would pro- 
vide a maximum of only 100,000 jobs in direct 
roadbuilding and supplying industries, ac- 
cording to one rule-of-thumb formula, 

PUBLIC WORKS 

So far the amounts involved are small. 
Under proposals backed by the administra- 
tion and congressional leaders, probably no 
more than $300 million additional will be 
spent this calendar year. This includes 
water projects, hospitals, flood control, eto. 

DEFENSE 


This is the most difficult item to evaluate. 
‘There will be a large increase in placement 
of defense orders in the February-June period 
compared to the previous 7 months—about 
$2,300,000,000 a month compared to $1,050,- 
000,000, 
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However, this is somewhat deceptive, 
Much of the increase is merely to make up 
for the slow rate of ordering last summer, 
when the Government was making an effort 
at an economy drive. 

Defense spending will rise somewhat dur- 
ing calendar year 1958, but not nearly so 
much as the figures on orders would indi- 
cate. The annual rate of spending is now 
estimated at only about $2 billion higher in 
the last half of this year than in the first 
half. 

Finally, there is some doubt that the 
Pentagon will be able to pump out the con- 
tracts at the planned rates. This doubt has 
been implicitly acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Neil H. McElroy. 

The defense step-up is a help. The ques- 
tion is whether it will be enough to offset 
downward forces in the private economy, 

CREDIT 


There has long been debate in economic 
circles over the effectiveness of making 
money easier during slumps. Monetary pol- 
icy is often compared to a man and a 
string—he can pull it but he cannot push it, 

The point is that easier money does not 
help if the private economy does not gener- 
ate willing and worthy borrowers. To date, 
bank loans have been declining despite 
easier money. However, it is generally ac- 
cepted that the easy-money policy of the 
Federal Reserve System did play an impor- 
tant role in helping the economy out of the 
1953-54 recession. 

There is little disposition among econo- 
mists here to sneer at the antirecession ef- 
forts made by the administration and Con- 
gress. There is considerable praise for the 
speed at which the cumbersome machinery 
of Government has gone into action. 

There are, of course, some economists in 
and out of Government who believe that the 
economy will recover within 6 months of its 
own accord. 

But whether a person thinks that Govern- 
ment action is imperative or not, there is 
some doubt that the measures in the works 
will have a major impact on the economy. 
That is another reason why the betting here 
places heavy odds on the likelihood of a tax 
cut, and a big one. 


How To Fight Communists Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I made before the Knights of Colum- 
bus in East Chicago, Ind., of November 
6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: í 

How To Ficut COMMUNISTS TODAY 

You haye asked me to talk to you about 
communism today. I am delighted to be 
here, but I wish we had a happier subject. 

More than 2 years ago, speaking in New 
York, I said it was hard for me, as I looked 
ahead, to say anything hopeful about the 
fight against communism, 

Since that time, our efforts have grown 
even weaker and more confused. 

The final blow, as you know, Is the recent 
series of decisions by the Supreme Court, 
Our highest court has now torn down, one 
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after another of the defenses, erected by 
Congress and our States, to safeguard this 
Nation against Communist agents in Gov- 
ernment departments, in schools and col- 
leges, in our bar associations and our courts. 

Of course, I do not believe the United 
States lacks the ability to defend itself 
against subversion. We can protect our 
country against all the dark power the Com- 
munists can bring against us. I am confi- 
dent, also, that if we do what is necessary 
to protect America, we shall, by that effort 
alone, start the great roll-back of Communist 
tyranny all over the world. Then the Soviet 
rulers will have to manage without the booty 
. which the Red armies wring from the slave 
workers of Eastern Europe and China, The 
Soviet war machine will collapse. In time, 
the people of Russia, too, will be free. 

The Communist leaders have won a great 
victory by sending up a satellite, to circle 
the globe every few minutes. This is a vic- 
tory of Soviet propaganda, not of Soviet sci- 
ence, but let us not underestimate a propa- 
ganda skill which keeps the eyes of the 
people of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Amer- 
icas, focused on the little golden symbol of 
Soviet boldness and persistence. In the war 
of nerves, in which we are engaged to the 
uttermost, this is a major victory. 

Let me remind you, however, that, in the 
very same weeks when the Soviet leaders 
put over their brilliant scheme for dazzling 
the word, the Communist empire, for the 
first time in history, lost control of a gov- 
ernment it had taken over. The Republic 
of San Marino, which had been under Red 
rule since the end of World War II, booted 
the Communist government out of office. 

The spark which ignited this revolt was 
lit by a schoolmistress, a nun. The Com- 
munist government ordered her to turn her 
school over to state management. She said, 
No.“ Before the dust settled, the people of 
San Marino had risen up, the Italians on 
their borders had mobilized to help and 
Communist rule of San Marino was over. 

Tt is significant that the Soviet rulers won 
preeminence in the sky at the same time 
they showed their inability to control little 
San Marino. It is, I believe, a symbol of 
the struggle we are engaged in. 

The Soviet Union has committed itself to 
materialistic power. In its chosen fleld it 
is winning spectacular victories. But it 
could not win a contest with an elderly 
woman who had no political power, no mili- 
tary power, no economic power, no propa- 
ganda apparatus. She was armed only with 
the strength of the spirit. 

We know now, from a book called The 
White Nights, by Dr. Boris Sokoloff, that 
Lenin went to see Dr. Pavlov, in the early 
years of the Soviet Revolution. Lenin asked 
Pavlov how his experiments on dogs might 
be used to control emotions and energies 
of human beings. “I want the masses of 
Russia to follow a pattern of thinking and 
reacting, aiong a Communist pattern,” said 
Lenin to Pavlov. “We must abolish individ- 
ualism.” So Pavlov’s laboratory became a 
sanctuary which even the Cheka could not 
touch. The Communists manipulate the 
human heart as Pavlov played with the 
hunger pangs of his dogs, 

Contrast this ignoble aim with our Dec- 
laration of Independence, which says, We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” 

We owe to Dean Manion, of our own 
State of Indiana, the clearest statement of 
what this means in the confusion of today. 
In his little masterpiece, The Key to Peace, 
Manion points out that the American polit- 
ical system is founded on spiritual faith. 
Political rights are bestowed on man by 
his Creator, not by a government. These 
rights are unalienable because they belong 
to man as a human soul, 
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I believe the Soviet leaders can win spec- 
tacular success in any fleld of materialistic 
skill they select, for purposes of political 
blackmail, But I believe we can end their 
reign of terror, and free our globe from their 
evil spell, as soon as we harness our greater 
material skills to purposes no Communist 
could understand. 

This. belief in the spiritual end of man 
gives us direction, our North Star, so to 
speak. But how shall we apply this prin- 
ciple, to guide our ship of state through 
the stormy waters of today? 

Dean Manion points the way. Our Con- 
stitution was carefully designed, by the 
founders of the Republic, to prevent that 
centralization of power, which tyrants need, 
to destroy the liberty of their fellow men. 
It is, therefore, the best shield we could 
possibly have devised, to block Communist 
attempts to enslave our country. 

My theme for today is strip for action. 
It is time we admitted that neither the 
United States nor the western world will 
find any easy way to stop Communist world 
conquest. We have no certainty, whatever, 
that we shall win the final battle. We have 
been losing, not_gaining, ground. Krusch- 
chev told us over American TV stations that 
in a generation America would be Com- 
munist. 

We should stop kidding ourselves, stop 
living in a dream world, stop trying to ride 
4 horses in 4 directions at once. 

Congress is going to be pressured, from 
the day it meets, to insist on all sorts of 
crash programs, to pour more billions down 
the drain. 

There is nothing to be gained by such 
nonsense: The Communists sent up their 
satellite to create just such division in our 
councils. 7 

The Communist legions of death, from 
Kruschchey to the newest recruit, know 
that our Constitution is the hardest barrier 
they must fight against. 5 

Every member of their conspiratorial ar- 
mies works without rest to undermine our 
States, to wipe out the separation of powers 
between Congress, the executive branch and 
the courts, and to dilute our national sov- 
ereignty through a host of international 
agencies. 

I told you this message was strip for 
action. We will never safeguard our country 
in this very troubled and dangerous world, 
until Congress strips from our executive 
branch every activity, every bureau and 
every dollar which diverts it from its true 
responstbillty—the defense of our country. 

Let me illustrate. 

In looking back over the war years, I 
noticed a curious thing. While Americans 
were training every nerve to win 2 wars, and 
carry the Soviet Union on their back, some- 
one was loading down our Federal Govern- 
ment with all Kinds of social welfare pro- 
grams. They were not the business of the 
Federal Government, at any time, but cer- 
tainly not in the midst of total war. The 
result was a smokescreen of confusion, 
which hid—among other things—the curious 
politica] policies we followed in Eastern 
Europe and China. 

I am certaih these efforts were master- 
minded by a few Communists, in or out of 
our Government, who knew what they 
wanted. 


I also noticed another mysterious trend. 


The Federal Government, which was grossly _ 


overextended by taking on the duties of the 
States, overextended itself still further, in 
the middle of the war, by helping set up a 
multitude of international agencies in every 
area of American life. 3 

Let me remind you of two points you know 
well. These international agencies were set 
up and staffed under the guidance of Alger 
Hiss, Harry D. White, Frank Coe, and a host 
of others whose names are famillar to you. 
Remember these international agencies op- 
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erate with American funds, but they are 
completely freed from annoying interference 
by Congress or the people they represent. 

These international bodies are still oper- 
ating without interruption. They affect 
every step we take in defense, foreign policy 
trade, labor relations, welfare, farm problems 
and immigration. Their influence is grow- 
ing every day. f 

Note that these international agencies 
build up the executive branch at the same 
time they weaken the Congress, the States, 
and the rights which individuals are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

To this we must add the curtain of secrecy 
which, noiseless and shapeless as fog, hides 
the story of what our Government is doing 
with public money, from the knowledge of 
Congress and the watchful eye of the press. 

You will tell me that many good and 
loyal people have favored this extension of 
Federal welfare, and this involvement in in- 
ternational government. I fully agree. But 
the Communists always win their victories 
with the help of warm-hearted, generous, 
trusting, patriotic people. 

Some of you will say I exaggerate the in- 
fluence of the Communists in this country. 
Last February the International Security 
Subcommittee heard testimony under oath, 
corroborated by two of the persons involved, 
that Earl Browder, head of the Communist 
Party, U. S. A., had a direct pipeline to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for several years in the war 
period. A woman Communist, from one of 
our famous colonial families, wrote chatty 
letters to the President in which she included 
political and military materials given her by 
Earl Browder. Whenever he was especially 
interested, the President sent for her to 
come to the White House or Hyde Park and 
enlarge on her ideas. ; 

Among the documents this woman gave to 
the President was a report from the head- 
quarters Of Mao Tse Tung, the Communist 
leader. Browder had been sent by Moscow 
to do a tour of duty under the Chinese 
Communists and knew them well, The re- 
port alleged that the Nationalist Chinese 
were diverting their troops from the fight 
on Japan to fighting the “Agrarian reform- 
ers” under Mao. 

Members of his official family saw that - 
Roosevelt got all the letters and reports from 
this correspondent, who was a direct link 
between Mao Tse Tung in North China and 
the President of the United States. How 
many good Americans at that time had 4, 
direct link to the President personally, which 
would carry their recommendations through 
all the curtains of secrecy, past the many 
levels of secretaries, to the President him- 
self? At the time Browder was pouring poli- 
son in his ear about the Communists, Roose- 
velt was getting the same information from 
the State Department, the Treasury, the war 
agencies, members of the White House staff, 
and Henry Wallace, who went to China, es- 
corted by John Carter Vincent. 

This woman said definitely that President 
Roosevelt was opposed to the takeover of 
China by the Communists. He was far- 
sighted enough to know a Communist China 
would be disastrous, and yet he could not 
protect himself against the poisoning of his 
own mind by his official family. Who can 
say how far the Communist brain-washing 
network carries Communist lies and con- 
fusion about our defense policy today? 

The lesson of sputnik, is this. America 
can meet any competition, any attack from 
the Soviet Government, but only if America 
is true to itself. America cannot be true 
to itself, or mobilize the vast energies of free 
men, until it cuts down the Tower of Babel 
which was built up in place of our executive 
of limited powers, while Americans were busy 
winning the war which freed Russia from 
fear of the Nazis and Japan. 

We have the strongest economic reasons 
to cut down Federal spending and prevent 
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the political and economic collapse that in- 
Ant ion brings. 

We have the strongest political reasons for 
cutting down the size of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But I say to you, these reasons, overwhelm- 
ing as they are, are nothing to the fact that 
Federal Government agencies cannot do 
their own work of safeguarding our military 
and diplomatic security, unlees they are freed 
from the burden of supervising our States, 
our private business, and the links to inter- 
national agencies. 

I am going to pass over the whispering 
campaign which hints that Congress dare 
not cut government spending, or we will have 
the greatest depression ever known. There 
is no truth in that argument. The transi- 
tion from an economy of government spend- 


ing to one of private spending must be 


worked out carefully, but it can be worked 
out whenever we decide to do it. 

We must return to a Federal executive 
establishment where there are no dark places 
in which secret Communists can hide, to de- 
stroy American security, while Congress, the 
people and the press are unable to see why 
our efforts are going wrong, 

True Americans want to unite on common 
Objectives. Americans of every faith; of 
every race and color, of every section, every 
economic interest, cam work together to 
make our Government lean and strong and 
ready for any hostile assault. 

‘This brings us back to sputnik. 

You will remember that Congress brought 
out a fantastic body of information about 

unist influence over our foreign policy. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities brought out the sordid story of 
Alger Hiss, Harry D. White, and the rest of 
the crew of so-called experts in the State 
Department and the Treasury who gave the 
Soviet Union their best. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity spelled out the links that bound the 
Institute of Pacific Relations to high Soviet 
Officials and their military intelligence on 
One hand, and on the other hand to key 
Points in the State Department, the Treas- 
ury, the White House. 

The subcommittee also brought out the 
links between the Communist-directed 
groups in our Government and the staff 
of the United Nations. It showed how many 
of the more dubious Government officials 
Were suddenly transferred to the United Na- 
tions agencies—beyond the scrutiny of 
Congress. 

The Russell committee brought out five 
volumes of the story of our policy in China, 
the postwar policy of letting Korea fall but 
Not letting it look as If we pushed her, and 
the incredible handicaps that were put on 
Our military command In Korea, so they 

could not use the victory our men had won. 
The American Government was jockeyed in- 
to the position of fighting a barbaric war on 
the territory of its ally, We left the ter- 
ritory of our enemy, Red China, untouched 
by a single bullet or a single bomb. Im- 
agine the glee with which the Communists 
Spread the word—line up with America and 
the wars will be fought on your soil, killing 
your people, or line up with Communists and 
Watch the slaughter from afar. 

I hope Congress will carry on investiga- 
tions of our military policies as exhaustive 
as those earlier attempts to trace the in- 
fluences shaping our foreign policies. The 
chief study we have of strange forces in 
Our Military Establishment was made by 
Senator Joe McCarthy at Fort Monmouth. 
You know how high that trall led, and you 
Know what fantastic efforts were made to 
Stop the disclosure of the rest of the story. 
Senator Welker, Jay McCarthy's floor man- 
ager in the censure debate, was defeated by 
those who are determined to destroy the po- 
litical career of ang man who dares fight 
communism, 
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I have, myself, pointed out again and 
again, certain curious facts about our for- 
eign military aid. I bave shown that this 
military aid, which is supposed to be crit- 
ically important for the dèfense of our coun- 
try, is entirely under policy control of the 
State Department. Only the Staté Depart- 
ment can decide how much help goes to 
Korea and how much to India or Indonesia. 

We will not give the Koreans modern jets 
and atomic missiles because the Reds prom- 
ised, in the cease-fire agreement, they would 
not modernize their weapons. Of course, 
they ignored their signed commitments, but 
we go on pretending the signatures mean 
something. Some of our best divisions, now 
stationed in Korea, will take the brunt if 
the brave Korean fighters fall back before 
superior arms. 

There is a similar weak link hidden some- 
where in every one of our programs of mili- 
tary aid. 

We have kept most of the able-bodied men 
in Turkey under arms, when present-day 
military planning favors small units with 
devastating fire power. The Turkish econ- 
omy is cruelly restricted, so we send Amer- 
ican Government officials over to lecture 
them—on what? On balancing the budget. 

We have given a billion and a half dollars 
to Yugoslavia, including the jet planes we 
refuse to Korea. 

Our papers are filled with stories of poor 
Yugoslavs who are desperately working their 
way out of Yugoslavia by every road. Re- 
cently a little motor boat was rescued adrift 
in the Atlantic, filled with men, women, and 
children trying to escape from Tito, 


Isn't it too bad our State Department 


cannot persuade Yugoslavs that Yugoslavia 
is free? Why do those who live under this 
benevolent government of Tito flee to the 
West by every means, even at the risk of 
death itself? 

We entertain, over here, Soviet scientists 
working on the Geophysical Year, though 
they carefully forget to tell us about sput- 
nik which is supposed to be merely a scien- 
tific project. Also, just by chance, I sup- 
pose, the kindly, benevolent old scientist 
from Red Russia, who was here conferring 
with our scientists, is in fact a general of 
artillery in the Soviet Union. Soviet scien- 
tists were taken to conferences at our naval 
laboratory, so secret, that American news- 
papermen could not be admitted. 

Radio commentator, Bob Siegrist of Mil- 
waukee, submitted to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, taped “Interviews he 
held with Igor Gouzenko in Canada, Mr. 
Gouzenko sent a letter to President Eisen- 
hower warning him sputnik was no scien- 
tific project, but a pure military operation. 
The letter probably was sent to the State De- 
partment and lies there unanswered. Gou- 
zenko reminded us that some of the people 
exposed in the famous Canadian report were, 
even then, top scientists in the Canada Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Ask yourself this question: If you were a 
high Soviet official, studying every day how 
best to undermine the military strength of 
the free world, would you, or would you not, 
make every possible attempt to penetrate and 
misdirect the American Defense Establish- 
ment? 

We do not need more money to maintain 
American supremacy. 

Soviet scientists do not have, as a body, the 
capacity of our scientists. Their managers 
an engineers and technicians do not compare 
with ours. 

We do not need to bring Dr. Oppenheimer 
back into the missile program any more than 
we need to bring Alger Hiss back into the 
State Department. 

We have all the talent and all the patri- 
otism we need to safeguard our country if 
you and I make sure our Government is not 
hobbled by secret bonds. 
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We must clear our minds of all the con- 
fusion and silliness which grew up in the 
war years. We must get back on the main 
track of true American policy, and do it at 
once. 

My friends, you have for years been active 
in the fight against communism. You, too, 
have been discouraged by the slow decline in 
our efforts. It is time to strip for action. 
Let us strip the Federal Governmnet of every 
activity except national security. This task 
cannot be done by Congress alone, but it can 
and will be done by Congress with the help 
of determined people who love America and 
who respect the people of other nations be- 
cause they are too endowed by their Creator 
with the unalienable right of life and liberty. 


Federal Judge for East Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
consideration is now being given to the 
appointment of a Federal judge to suc- 
ceed the late Honorable Lamar Cecil, of 
the eastern district of Texas. In view 
of the fact that approximately one-half 
of all litigation in the entire district, in- 
cluding all admiralty practice, is tried 
in the Beaumont division of this court, 
the Jefferson County Bar Association 18 
vitally interested in this appointmen 
being from the southern division. X 

Recently I received from George D. 
Taylor, president of the Jefferson County 
Bar Association, a resolution on this 
matter, passed February 26, 1958, by the 
board of directors of the Jefferson 
County Bar Association. 

Mr. Taylor, in his letter to me, ex- 
plained: 

Our association is vitally interested in this 
appointment. While we do not propose to 
make any suggestion with respect to the 
individual appointed, certainly not at this 
time, we feel very strongly that the appoint- 
ment should come from the Beaumont 
division. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the president of 
the Jefferson County Bar Association, 
and the text of the resolution of the 
association be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
from Mr. Taylor, and the resolution, 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

JEFFERSON COUNTY Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Beaumont, Ter., March 12, 1958. 
Hon, WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. H. J. PORTER, 
Gulf Building, 
Houston, Tex. 
Hon. THA HUTCHESON, 
Esperson Building, 
Houston, Teg. 

GENTLEMEN: All of you are certainly famti- 

iar with the consideration being given to 
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the matter of the appointment of a Judge 
to succeed the late Honorable Lamar Cecil, 
of the eastern district of Texas. 

Our association is vitally interested in this 
appointment, While we do not propose to 
make any suggestion with respect to the 
individual appointed, certainly not at this 
time, we feel very strongly that the appoint- 
ment should come from the Beaumont divi- 
sion. ‘The board of directors of our associa- 
tion has passed a resolution on this subject. 
The original of such resolution is at- 
tached to this letter to Mr. Rogers, and a 
copy furnished each other party addressed 
above. We certainly hope that you will give 
most serious consideration to the reasons 
why we think the appointment should come 
from the Beaumont division. 

Should our association be able to be of 
any service to you in any way in connection 
with this appointment, we sincerely hope 
that you will not hesitate to call upon us. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE D. TAYLOR, 
President, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas because of the death of our dis- 
tinguished colleague Hon. Lamar Cecil, there 
exists a vacancy in the office of the United 
States district judge, eastern district of 
‘Texas; and 

Whereas approximately one-half of all liti- 
gation in the entire district, including all 
admiralty practice, is properly tried in the 
Beaumont division of said court; and 

Whereas a judge resident and having his 
headquarters in the Beaumont division of 
said district could handle more expeditiously 
the business of the court to the advantage 
of the litigants, lawyers, witnesses, and all 
other persons having business with the 
court; and 

Whereas with the exception of the Honor- 
able Lamar Cecil, no other judge of the 
eastern district of Texas has been appointed 
previously from the Beaumont division of 
said court; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable to the pub- 
lic, the litigants and the members of the 
bar that the United States district judge be 
@ man of wide and varied experience in the 
trial of cases in said court; and 

Whereas there are several extremely able 
and highly qualified members of the bar 
now residing in and practicing in the Beau- 
mont division of the eastern district of 
Texas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Jefferson County Bar Association in special 
meeting assembled e the 26th day of 
February, 1958; 

First. That this board now record its po- 
sition that the Judge to be appointed to the 
office of the United States district judge, 
eastern district of Texas be selected from 
those attorneys presently residing and prac- 
ticing within the limits of said division of 
said district court and should be required 
upon his appointment to maintain his office 
within said division. 

Second. That copies of this resolution at- 
tested by the secretary and executed by the 
president, be furnished to the Honorable 
William P. Rogers, Attorney General of the 
United States, and such other persons as 
the president of the association deems ap- 
propriate, 

Read, passed, and unanimously adopted 
this the 26th day of February A. D., 1958 in 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Grorce D. TAYLOR, 
President, Jefferson County Bar 
Association. 
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British Reaction to A-Bomb Accident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, 
since the regrettable accident in South 
Carolina last week when an unarmed 
nuclear bomb was dropped near the city 
of Florence, the people of South Caro- 
lina have been especially interested in 
the discussions which have followed all 
over the world. 

This incident has caused great con- 
cern in England and some of the other 
NATO countries and the Soviet Union 
has seized upon it as a basis for prop- 
aganda. 

On March 16, 1958, the Honorable 
Wayne W. Freeman, the able editor of> 
the Greenville News of Greenville, S. C., 
discussed this matter in an earnest and 
dispassionate way. 

I ask unanimous consent that his fine 
editorial, entitled “How British Reacted 
to A-Bomb Accident,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of 

March 16, 1958] 


How BRITISH REACTED TO A-Boms ACCIDENT 


Long before the unfortunate Florence A- 
bomb incident Great Britain's political left- 
wing and labor element was arguing that the 
construction of missile bases in England and 
the carrying of nuclear weapons by patrol- 
ling aircraft should be stopped. 

But despite all this political furor and 
strong pressure, the reaction of responsible 
British newspapers to the accidental drop- 
ping of an unarmed A-bomb in this country 
was not unlike our own. 

The editorialists agreed that it was a seri- 
ous matter, of course, but they did not seize 
upon it as a reason for demanding that allied 
aircraft stop carrying A- bombs. 

Yet, it must be realized, the incident was 
at least as important to England as it was 
here, for the simple reason that, with both 
our own and British aircraft flying armed 
patrols, the mishap could have occurred 
there as easily as it did here, Furthermore, 
due to the denser population of England, 
the results could haye been much worse. 

Both the Manchester Guardian, liberal, 
and the Daily Telegraph, which wears the 
conservative label, said that the fact that 
there was no nuclear explosion when the 
bomb fell should allay British fears about 
having aircraft carrying atomic or bydrogen 
bombs on patrol, 

The Guardian said: 

“A strategic bombing force which is no 
deterrent is not worth having; either we 
must get rid of it altogether, or we must let 
it fly with bombs aboard. The choice is un- 
comfortable, especially in its implications 
for people living near bomber airfields. But 
while there is a threat from Russia it is 
surely better to let the aircraft fly.“ 

The Daily Telegraph pointed out a further 
fact by noting that the damage from the 
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falling bomb, which exploded only to the 
extent of the TNT charge which is part of 
the mechanism for triggering the atomic 
explosion, probabiy was less than would 
have resulted from the accidental dropping 
of an old-fashioned World War IT bomb. 

Certainly, it was less than would have 
Tesulted from the explosion of one of the 
old blockbusters which our Air Force rained 
on Germany. 

While this was the preponderant view, 
some of the other newspapers, naturally. 
took a different one. The Dally Sketch said 
the Allies must keep the nuclear bombs as 
a deterrent, but held that they should be 
kept on the ground for the sake of safety. 

This ignores the fact that one of the most 
important parts of the deterrent power of 
the American Strategic Air Command is the 
fact that armed planes are continuously 
aloft and could be quickly diverted from a 
training to a combat mission, 

The American Government and its Air 
Force are not taking the incident lightly. 
They are making a thorough investigation 
and, no doubt, will take extraordinary pre- 
cautions in the future to see that no such 
thing happens again. Additional safety de- 
vices in all probability will be designed and 
installed. 

The attitude of our allies in this matter 
is important, Obviously, planes. based in 
Britain could retaliate against a Soviet at- 
tack much more quickly than the fastest 
planes based in this country. The bases 
and armed planes we have in England are 
a vital part of our strategic defense, 

The possibility of a repetition of the Flor- 
ence accident, of course, is a frightening 
thing. But no less frightening is the possi- 
bility that a gasoline-loaded civilian plane 
may fall in a congested area. And even 
worse is the threat of an enemy attack with 
an armed nuclear bomb, 


We simply have to accept the calculated 


risk of fiying aircraft. patrols with nuclear 
weapons aboard, 


Fifteen Minutes From War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
special feature article by Glenn D. Ever- 
ett entitled “Fifteen Minutes From War,” 
which appeared in the March 17 issue of 
the Christian-Evangelist. This article 
has reference to a speech which I made 
at a dinner meeting in connection with 
the Churchmen's Washington Seminar: 

FIFTEEN MINUTES From WAR 
(By Glenn D. Everett) 

WasHincton, D. C—America is only 15 
minutes away from war at any time of day 
or night, Representative MERWIN Coap, 
Democrat, of Iowa, told a gathering of Dis- 
ciples Church leaders here, and he would like 
to see “a 16-minute urgency for peace“ 
developed by American churches, 

Mr. Coan, who prior to his election to Con- 
gress in 1956 was pastor of the First Christ- 
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ian Church, Boone, Iowa, spoke at a dinner 
meeting before Disciples attending the an- 
nual interdenominational Churchmen's 
Washington Seminar in the Nation's Capital. 

Mr. Coan pointed out that America would 
have only 15 minutes warning if interconti- 
nental ballistic missies, armed with atomic 
warheads, were fired against this Nation by 
its enemies abroad. 2 

“Our Armed Forces are on a- contmuous 
15-minute alert all over the world,” he com- 
mented, “but do our churches feel a similar 
sense of urgency about building the founda- 
tions of a just and lasting peace?” 

America is spending billions of dollars in 
an emergency program to build better guided 
missiles, but all these weapons can attain 
is “a few more years of peace,” the Iowa 
Congressman said, adding, “What are we 
prepared to do with this time in terms 
of building better relations with the world’s 
people and eliminating the cause of inter- 
national tensions?” 

He expressed concern over lack of church 
action. “I understand from what I read 
in the newspapers every once in a while 
that some of our church groups do come 
together and pass resolutions,” Mr. Coap 
declared, “but they don’t seem to take the 
trouble to communicate these to the Mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

For the church to say it has no interest 
in politics Is to say that it has no interest 
in the great issues and decisions as to 
public policy that confront the Nation, he 
warned. 

“Church people must strike to the heart 
of issues without regard to partisanship,” 
he declared, “but if an issue does become 
a partisan one because of the stand of one 
Political party or the other, I don’t think 
this means the church has to drop it.“ 

Mr. Coan said that if the churches are 
concerned with world peace, they cannot 
avoid being concerned with such practical 
Poblems as the foreign-aid program or 
the extension of reciprocal trade, 

He added that the churches often ex- 
Press concern over race relations, yet last 
year when civil-rights legislation was one 
of the major issues confronting Congress 
he didn't get a single letter or telegram 
concerning any of the features of the legis- 
lation from any religious group. 

“When I voice this criticism of our 
churches for failing to take an interest in 
legislative problems, I include myself in the 
Criticism,” Mr. Coan confessed. “I realize 
now that in my o ministry, I dealt too 
ot ten with generalities and not often enough 
with specifics. I should have pointed out 
the moral issues in these public questions 
more clearly, but like many another fin- 
ister, I didn't.” 

A lively discussion was provoked among 
Members of the seminar group as to how 
Christian organizations can express their 
views on moral issues facing the Nation 
without indulging in partisan politics or 
personalities. 

Robert A. Fangmeler, staff! member, de- 
partment of socia! welfare, United Christian 
Missionary Society, who presided at the din- 
ner, observed: 1 certainly Know one Con- 
gressman who is going to get copies of the 
resolutions passed by the International 
Convention of Christian Churches. 

In fact,” Mr. Fangmeier added, “he may 
have a point in suggesting that we send 
them to all Members of Congress to help 
guide them in the important decisions they 
are called upon to make.“ 


* 
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New “Battleship”: The A-Submarine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr, COTTON. Mr, President, yester- 
day’s New York Times magazine con- 
tained an interesting and thought-pro- 
voking article entitled New Battleship“ 
The A-Submarine,” Author of the arti- 
cle is Pulitzer price winner Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military editor of the New 
York Times. 

Mr. Baldwin reviews the strategic po- 
tential of the missile-firing atomic sub- 
marine and points out that this nuclear 
déterrent force can complement or even, 
theoretically, replace the big bombers of 
SAC and land-based missiles. 

It has been estimated that 10 subma- 
rines, each equipped with 8 to 16 solid 
propellent, fleet ballistic missiles—the 
Polaris—and stationed at various points 
off the coasts of Eurasia could menace 
about 85 percent of all Soviet cities of 
more than 75,000 population, he reports. 

This article appears at a most signif- 
icant time. 

All things considered, I believe the Po- 
laris submarine is the most effiective 
weapon we can procure at this time, as I 
indicated in my remarks to the Senate 
on February 3. Congress recognized its 
potential and gave the go-ahead sign for 
building three missile subs. The subs are 
now actually under construction. 

As a result of continued technical 
progress on the missile and the launch- 
ing system, the Navy has requested the 
authority to start building six more this 
year. s 

The Navy's request is a rockbottom 
minimum. I believe we must immedi- 
ately build a missile submarine fleet 
large enough so we can keep at least 10 
submerged and on station in the oceans 
and seas surrounding Soviet Russia at 
all times. 

Therefore, I am especially disturbed by 
reports that the Department of Defense 
has slashed the Navy's request from 6 
down to 2 or 3, I believe our national 
security demands immediate construc- 
tion of far more than 6, and I have ex- 
pressed my grave concern over this cut 
to Secretary of Defense McElroy. The 
missile-firing submarine can provide us 
with the best defense at the lowest cost, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
again urge the construction of an ade- 
quate fleet at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. I hope reports of the cut are 
without foundation and that prompt ac- 
tion will be taken to submit to Congress 
a request for construction of Polaris sub- 
marines at the fastest rate possible. I 
believe such a request will find willing 
support in the Congress and in the 
country. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 


Times magazine be printed in the Appen- 


dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New “BATTLESHIP”: THE A-SusMARINE—Nvu- 
CLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES EQUIPPED WITH 
NUCLEAR MISSILES USHER IN A New AGE IN 
Sea Wan, FOR THEY ARE BOTH LETHAL AND ` 
INVISIBLE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The trawler out of Gloucester was hauling 
her nets when it happened. A few yards off 
her bow, a shining cylinder of steel broke 
the surface of the sea in a swash of white 
water, erupted into flame, leaped with fan- 
tastic speed high into the air and was gone, 
with only a roiled spot on the sea’s surface 
and a wisp of smoke to mark its passage. 

About 3 minutes later, 600 miles away at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., a ballistic missile, 
armed with a nuclear warhead, burst over 
Westover Air Force Base and wiped out the 
headquarters of the Strategic Air Command's 
8th Air Force and a wing of big bombers. 

This futuristic nightmare—a new addition 
to our many apocalyptic visions of destruc- 
tion in the atomic age—is one that is keeping 
the Strategic Air Command and the Navy 
awake these nights. And with reason, For 
the nightmare of the missile-firing subma- 
rine is one that Is about to become true.. 

It is, fortunately, a nightmare for the men 
in the Kremlin also. In fact, their bad dream 
will probably become transformed into sea- 
going reality in the shape of United States 
submarines with ballistic missiles well be- 
fore our coasts are threatened by similar So- 
viet weapons systems. 

What might be called the fourth dimen- 
sion at sea—the depths of the ocean—is the 
medium for a strategic revolution. For nu- 
clear power has made possible the world’s 
first true e eee the Nautilus, the Seu - 
wolf and thelr sisters can remain completely 
submerged as long as their crews can take 
it. Unlike the German U-boats of World 
War H. which almost won a world for Hitler, 
modern submarines do not have to surface 
every 24 hours to recharge electric batteries. 
Nuclear power gives them indefinite sub- 
merged cruising radius and, coupled with 
new streamlined hull forms, far higher speed. 
To increased mobility has been added invisi- 
bility. 

These invisible moving bases, already a 
tremendous menace to the shipping of the 
world, are now adding the hypersonic bal- 
listic missile, the world’s least stoppable 
weapon, to their armaments. A 1,500-mile 
ballistic missile, with a nuclear or thermo- 
nuclear warhead fired from a submerged nu- 
clear-powered submarine, can threaten with 
sudden extinction virtually every major city 
on earth and most important airfields. 
Thus the submarine is adding a new role to 
its traditional function in the guerre de 
course, or war on commerce. It now poses 
not only the threat of attrition—by cutting 
a nation's lifelines at sea—but the threat 
of a sudden devastation to heartlands far 
from blue water. 

Strategically this means a seagoing, mo- 
bile, nuclear deterrent force which can com- 
plement or even, theoretically, replace the 
big bombers of SAC and land-based missiles. 
It has been estimated that 10 submarines 
each equipped with 8 to 16 solid propellant, 
fleet ballistic missiles—the Polaris—and 
stationed at various points off the coasts of 
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Eurasia could menace about 85 percent of all 
Soviet cities of more than 75,000 population, 
To keep 10 on station, perhaps 3 or 4 times 
this number would be needed, Altogether, 
their cost would be far less, according to 
present estimates, than the cost of the land- 
based missiles and piloted bombers of SAC. 

The ship, or submarine, as a missile-laun- 
ching platform has three other major ad- 
vantages. A moving target, unlike a land 
base that can be zeroed in, cannot be hit by 
an enemy ballistic missile, except by luck. 

Ship-fired missiles greatly complicate the 
Soviet defense problem. Land-based inter- 
continental ballistic missiles launched, for 
instance, against Moscow from the United 
States would all approach their target in a 
relatively narrow arc, thus facilitating de- 
fensive measures. But submarines firing the 
Polaris could hit Miscow from the Arctic 
Ocean, the North Sea or the Mediterranean; 
ships open the frontiers of Eurasia to at- 
tack on all sides. 

And the transference of our nuclear strik- 
ing power to sea bases might divert, if the 
Russians should ever attempt a nuclear 
Pearl Harbor, a major or significant part of 
the Soviet strike away from our cities and 
industries to the sea, where man could, 
perhaps, best endure the tragedy of nuclear 
war. Missile-launching submarines, in other 
words, might act as lightning rods to attract 
the nuclear bolts of the enemy. 

But there are disadvantages. 

The missile-launching submarine is a one- 
purpose weapon; it contributes to the nu- 
clear deterrent but would be of little use 
in conventional war. It will carry some 
torpedoes but only for self-defense, and, 
except as a listening platform, it would 
have only limited utility in a conflict in 
which submarines were used in a conven- 
tional role. 

And two can play at the same game. 

Today the United States leads in nuclear- 
powered submarines—3 in commission, 16 
under construction or authorized, more 
planned. And we lead in missile subma- 
rines—3 capable of launching the Regulus 
winged missile in commission, 3 more build- 
ing, 3 Polaris submarines authorized, and 
many other missile-firing types planned. 

Russia has displayed no nuclear-powered 
submarines and, as yet, no missile-firing 
submarines. But there are reports that she 
has tested a ship-based ballistic missile of 
about 500 miles range and, sooner or later, 
the U. S. S. R. will have the same “seagoing 
SAC” as we are building. And the sheer 
size of the Soviet submarine fleet today, by 
far the largest the world has ever seen, pre- 
sents a potentially staggering problem. 

There are more than 450 Soviet subma- 
rines in commission, more than 300 of them 
large, long-range types, We have, for com- 
parison, about 110 in seryice, with 40 or 50 
others in the mothball fleet; Nazi Germany 
had only 57 at the outbreak of World War 
II. By 1962, an even larger Soviet subma- 
rine fleet than today’s may well emerge, 
with a number of nuclear-powered, and 
missile-equipped craft. We may have 
Polaris-type submarines first, but Russia will 
not be far behind. 

The Soviet submarine fleet presents a 
triple threat. 

Today, it menaces the free world’s 
shipping routes. 

The seven-tenths of the earth's surface 
that is water is speckled with ships. In any 
one day there are from 6,500 to 7,000 ships, 
each of 1,600 gross tons or more, on all the 
world’s oceans, About 4,000 of them are in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean. Nearly 
every one, unless shepherded in convoys and 
heavily protected by aircraft and men-of- 
war, is a shining target for a submarine's 
torpedoes or its mines. (Soviet Russia has 
always had a predilection for sea mines and 
no doubt still is manufacturing them in 
quantity.) 
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At the turning point of the German sub- 
marine campaign in World War II, the Allies 


\deployed something like 950 ocean escort ves- 


bels and 2,200 aircraft solely against a grand 
total of 440 German submarines (no more 
than 100 at sea at any time). 

Today, the United States has consider- 
ably less than one ocean escort in commis- 
sion for every Russian submarine. 

The second aspect of the Soviet submarine 
threat is its potential menace to aircraft 
carriers and surface ships of our Navy, Many 
Soviet submarines are short-range, coastal 
types, of medium-sized hulls designed to 
protect the coastal waters of Eurasia against 
strikes by carrier task forces. The subma- 
rine—in the Mediterranean, the Norwegian 
Sea, and off the Asiatic coast—is Moscow's 
answer to our great superiority in naval sur- 
face forces. 

The third threat of the Soviet submarine, 
the missile-firing submarine of tomorrow, is 
the threat of nuclear devastation of our 
cities, our airbases, our industries. From 
Hudson Bay under the ice of the Arctic and 
from deep water off our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, missile-firing submarines could 
wreak destruction as far inland as the range 
of their missiles. 

In countering the triple-headed threat of 
the modern submarine—to shipping, to naval 
power, to the existence of a nation in its 
modern urban and industrialized form—the 
United States has certain advantages. 

We can count upon control of the surface 
of the seas, particularly in midocean and off 
our coasts, 

The Russians are capable of exercising such 
control only close to their own coasts, with 
the aid of land-based wer. Control of 
the surface and of the air above does not 
necessarily guarantee successful antisubma- 
rine efforts. But without such control ASW 
(antisubmarine warfare) is impossible. 

We have geographic advantages. The Rus- 
sians have only one naval base, Petropavlovsk 
in Kamchatka, Siberia, that fronts on the 
open seas, though Murmansk, on the Arctic, 
is ice free the year round. To reach high- 
ways of commerce, or missile-firing positions 
off the United States coasts, Soviet subma- 
rines must negotiate ice-choked waters of the 
Arctic or penetrate relatively narrow bottle- 
necks like the Iceland-Greenland and Ice- 
land-Faeroes gaps or the Dardanelles, all of 
which are relatively easily guarded. Once 
beyond the Eurasian coasts, the Soviet sub- 
marine would be cruising unfriendly seas for 
thousands of miles, seas in which its use 
of radio or radar, the fathometer, or even 
the recharging of its own electric batteries 
might give its presence away. 

Once a submarine is at sea, there are three 
separate phases of ASW—detection, identi- 
fication, and destruction. If the first two 
phases are solved the last phase, destruc- 
tion, is now the easiest. New and powerful 
ASW weapons have been developed since 
World War II. One is the Navy's RAT 
(rocket-assisted torpedo) which is thrown 
out a long distance from the firing ship 
and then, once in the water, dives to hunt 
down its quarry by homing devices. Another 
is the nuclear depth charge, with its tre- 
mendously wide kill area, 

The conventional depth-charge pattern of 
World War II consisted of 11 charges of about 
500 pounds of TNT each, a total explosive 
force of 2.5 metric tons, It covered an area 
with a radius of about 300 feet, but a kill was 
assured only when one of the ashcans—depth 
charges—detonated within 35 feet of a sub- 
marine’s hull, On the other hand,-a nuclear 
depth charge with an atomic explosive 
equivalent of 2,500 tons of TNT would, if 
detonated at 1,000 feet beneath the sea, ex- 
tend the kill radius to 2,000 feet against a 
submarine submerged to 200 feet. As the 
submarine goes deeper the radius is en- 
larged. 
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These two weapons and others have also 
helped to reduce the detection problem. 
One RAT or one LULU (nuclear depth 
charge) can insure destruction over such a 
wide area that it is no longer essential to 
pinpoint as precisely as in the past the lo- 
cation of an enemy submarine. 

But before you destroy you must in gen- 
eral find, fix, and identify. The identifica- 
tion problem is harder than it sounds, par- 
ticularly when your own submarines are 
lurking, in an antisubmarine role, in the 
vicinity. When the target is concealed in 
the opaque depths of the sea even the best 
instruments may lie; you may not even 
be sure that the high-pitched noise you 
hear is a submarine. The ocean depths are 
as noisy as Times Square. Many a sonar 
operator has led his ship to a school of fish, 
or has sworn a knuckle—the swirl caused by 
a moving rudder in an underwater cur- 
rent—was a submarine. And the needle of 
the MAD gear (magnetic airborne detector) 
may dance a merry jig because of an un- 
known wreck or an unexpected variation 
in the earth's magnetic field. Unless your 
crew, and particularly your sonar operator, 
are well trained you won't record a kill. 

Detection was, and still is, despite many 
amazing advances since the war and the im- 
minent prospect of more technological 
breakthroughs, the hardest of all ASW prob- 
lems. Radar and radio direction finding 
(the latter applicable only when the sub- 
marine was transmitting) in World War II 
were the two most important instruments 
for fixing the general position, sometimes 
the precise position, of a submarine. 

But radar was, and so far still is, useful 
only against surfaced targets. Sonar (sound 
ranging and detection), though limited in 
the past to very short ranges, was the best 
instrument, when supplemented by the 
magnetic airborne detector. The latter re- 
acts to steel in a submarine’s hull. 

The little-known science of underwater 
sound—the properties of water and the 
characteristics of wave motion—has, since 
World War II, yielded some of its secrets. 
There are thermal layers in the ocean, and 
through some of them deep beneath the sea 
sound travels for amazing distances. Deli- 
cate hydrophones at proper depths can hear 
noises from hundreds of miles away. 

But this sort of sound surveillance is like 
early warning radar: It alerts the defending 
system, it gives a good general idea of where 
the enemy submarine is, but the fix may not 
be accurate enough for attack. It must be 
Supplemented by surface ships or planes 
sped to the scene and by pinging sonar—an 
instrument which sends out sound waves 
under water and measures the range and 
distance of the target by recording the 
echoes of the sound bounced off a sub- 
marine’s hull. 

In World War II, active or pinging sonar, 
so-called for its distinctive high-pitched 
sound, was acurate to only a few thousand 
yards; today its range can be measured in 
miles. 

These new sound-ranging instruments 
have been harnessed into a whole new ASW 
team. Helicopters with MAD and sonar 
gear, lowered by cable into the water, and 
armed with spiraling homing torpedoes 
hover above the sea like waterbugs. Blimps 
and land-based patrol planes cover great 
areas of the sea. Long-range, carrier-based 
ASW planes crisscross the ocean, dropping 
sonar buoys in careful pattern, The buoys 
Ping, or listen, and transmit automatically 
any data to the circling plane or nearby 
ship. Variable depth sonar, trailing far 
beneath a towing surface ship, reaches into 
the ocean’s lower thermal layers, where 
sound is best transmitted. 

All these devices detect noises, familiar 
only to the carefully trained initiate, that 
distinguish, for instance, the sound of a 
submarine's propellers from the snapping of 
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a shrimp, the chirping of a sea robin, or the 
Static discharge of an electric eel chasing 
and killing a small fish. 

Thus, modern ASW is a tremendous far- 
flung complex—ashore, afloat, and in the air. 
It is organization; it is numbers; it is tech- 
nology; it is training; it is men. And it is 
a concept. 

Today, the concept has many unanswered 
questions. 

One of the major ripostes to submarine 
warfare is to “scotch the vipers in their 
nests""—1. e, to bomb the enemy submarine 
bases. During World War II, bombing of 
German U-boat bases hampered, but never 
halted, submarine operations, Great steel 
and concrete pens, virtually indestructible 
to ordinary bombs, sheltered the U-boats 
that were back from the sea. 

Today, nuclear bombs or rockets could de- 
stroy even the heaviest submarine shelters. 
But if our carrier task forces or our own 
missile-launeshing submarines first use nu- 
clear weapons against Soviet submarine 
bases, would there not be retaliation in 
kind, and the virtual certainty of unlimited 
nuclear war? On the other hand, can 
Britain; for instance, or the United States, 
tolerate an unrestricted submarine warfare 
by Russia against shipping, without utilizing 
every weapon available to end the menace? 

Unrestricted submarine warfare like that 
of World War II's against shipping seems in 
the age of the atom too broad to limit it to 
thrust and counter at sea. If so—and no 
one is sure—then all the rest of the elaborate 
organizational complex of ASW seems a little 
beside the point. What difference does it 
make if a nation starves to death if it is 
already bombed, burned, and radioactive? 

The missile-firing submarine, it is true, 
can participate in any such campaign of 
devastation. But its usefulness, as part of 
u nuclear Pearl Harbor, has limitations— 
limitations which particularly apply, because 
of geography, to the Soviet submarine fleet. 
‘The sortie, for instance, of any sizable num- 
ber of Russian submarines from the Norwe- 
gian Sea into the Atlantic would be very 
difficult to conceal. 

It is possible, of course, that Russia might 
in time plan to keep a certain number of 
missile-firing submarines always at sea and 
always within range of the United States 
coasts, We believe only in the 3-mile limit; 
the sea is international. In such a case the 
hydrophones, the land-based planes, the 
hunter-killer forces, the helicopters and all 
the rest of the elaborate mechanism of ASW 
would be useful. But even more important 
as a defense would be our own missile-firing 
submarines, always on station, always ready 
for massive retaliation against the Soviet 
heartland. 

Thus, one returns inevitably, with even 
the newest of weapons systems to the con- 
cept of mutual deterrent, to the strategy of 
terror, to the horrid simile of two scorpions 
in a bottle, each possessing the sting of 
death. 

The misstle-flring submarine, therefore, is 
simply another version of the deterrent; if 
it ever has to be used, it has, dronitally, 
failed in its mission. 

‘There remains the defensive value of the 
Soviet submarine fleet, with its tremendous 
torpedo and mine-laying capability, to the 
Soviet heart land, 

And there remain the little noticed but 
growing submarine forces of other Com- 
munist nations or of gray or neutralist 
powers, Egypt, for instance, has been pro- 
vided with three Soviet-bullt submarines, 
each of which apparently has a very small 
Russian cadre aboard to train Egyptian 
crews, More important, Red China, with 
major Russian aid, is slowly becoming an 
undersea power, The Chinese Communist 
navy now has 13 submarines in commission 
and the number probably will grow. Here is 
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a new instrument for limited war; what 
would happen, for instance, if Communist 
Chinese submarines some day began to sever 
the sea communications to Formosa? 

These and similar questions cannot be an- 
swered except In the context of broad na- 
tional’ policies. But it is clear that the 
simple undersea boat of Simon Lake has the 
come in the second half of the 20th century 
not only a new weapons system of tremen- 
dous strategic potential, but also an instru- 
ment of international policy. 


Summit Storm 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. HALE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post of March 6, 1958: 


SUMMIT StorM—ALLIED PRESSURES ON UNITED 
STATES May PERIL Free WORLD 
(By Max Freedman) 

In many parts of the free world there is 
a conviction that the American Government 
does not really want to negotiate with Russia 
and is contemplating a summit conference 
only because allied pressures have grown 
too insistent to, be opposed with impunity. 

This impression 1s pretty close to the truth. 
But it is wrong to put all the blame on Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles as so often 
is done. His methods may be intensely irri- 
tating but there are strong national reasons 
which explain, even when they do not justify, 
the American sense of caution, 

It is important for other members of the 
grand alliance to understand these motives 
although they may not always agree with 
them. In this article the attempt will be 
made to summarize these American fears and 
hopes which often form the unstated as- 
sumptions behind American policy. Perhaps 
it should be added that many of these points 
are common to both Republicans = 
Democrats. 

Most Americans, and certainly all thoss 
in positions of influence in Washington, are 
deeply persuaded that the United States is 
the only world antagonist to the Communist 
empire. It would be rather easy for Britain 
or France or Canada to reach a limited or 
local agreement with Russia. No such ar- 
rangement is possible for the United States. 

A temporary accommodation in one area 
might simply induce Russia to engage in 
adventures in other regions. The endan- 
gered line of freedom would have to be held 
by American power. Thus the Government 
in this city, unlike other capitals in the free 
world, is always trying to gage the general 
purposes and ultimate ambitions of Soviet 
policy. If no other differences existed, this 
anxiety would be enough to give its own dis- 
tinctive emphasis to American policy and to 
set it apart in some measure from its allies. 

But there is also a stubborn suspicion of 
the sincerity of Russia’s overtures for peace. 
Why should Russia be so eager to have a 
summit conference when the military bal- 
ance has tilted in her favor and when she is 
making so many important gains in various 


parts of the world? The successive 


letters have merely confirmed this suspicion. 
As one Russian expert put it, the Kremlin 
wants to change the atmosphere of world 
affairs without really being willing to make a 
single major concession on the issues now 
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troubling East-West relations. If this analy- 
sis is correct, it helps to explain why the 
United States is so skeptical of Russia’s well- 
advertised devotion to peace. 

A third source of disquiet is the manner of 
Russia's entry into the Middle East. No re- 
sponsible American leader believes that the 
West has the right or the power to shut Rus- 
sia out of this strategic area. But Russia has 
gone into the Middle East to sharpen and 
embitter the antagonisms now dividing Israel 
from the Arab world. She has flung down a 
deliberate challenge to British and American 
influence in the area. She has viewed the 
region with the eyes of a hostile military 
Strategist. She has left the oll-producing 
countries alone without trying very hard to 
destroy their western alliances or contracts. 
Nevertheless, she has developed a potential 
veto over oil deliveries by concentrating on 
the lines of communication. 

Her friends are: Egypt with its control of 
the Suez Canal; Syria with its pipeline from 
Iraq; Yemen on the flank of Saudi Arabia. 
Perhaps Washington is unduly suspicious, 
but it cannot believe that this choice of 
friends is entirely accidental. On the con- 
trary, it regards this Russian design as a 
sinister portent holding immense dangers 
tor the future. 

Nor can it discover any reassurance in Rus- 
sia's declarations of policy on the Middle 
East. The Kremlin talks a great deal about 
an arms embargo, but there is an ominous 
silence about a political settlement embrac- 
ing guaranteed frontiers, absorption of the 
Arab refugees, security for Israel, and a coop- 
erative plan of economic development for the 
entire region. Until Russia begins to speak 
with frankness and responsibility on these 
troublesome themes, her declarations must 
be subjected to inevitable discount. 

Then there is the American conviction 
that Russſu is trying to exploit the fear of a 
nuclear conflict in order to divide Western 
Europe from the United States. What can 
the United States say in reply? It can point 
to the heroic and unexampled partnership 
of America with Europe, a partnership which 
saved the liberty and freedom of mankind, 
and it can add with justice that Western Eu- 
rope needs American strength in the missiles 
age at least as much as the United States re- 
quires Europe's cooperation, Yet these are 
idle polemics. They provide no foundation 
for a new common program. So the United 
States tends to ignore France's persistent 
default on her NATO obligations, just as it 
tries to minimize the importance of the 
growing British criticism of American policy. 

But Washington looks increasingly to 
Bonn as the indispensable ally. To some 
governments this concentration on Germany 
may appear as almost an American obsession. 
To many Americans, however, this emphasis 
seems no more than an inevitable response 
to the drift of events in the NATO com- 
munity. Beyond all question the United 
States has no intention of casting doubt on 
its alliance with Germany for the sake of any 
agreement with Russia, whether proclaimed 
from the summit or reached at the lower 
levels of diplomacy. If Russia can accom- 
modate herself to that fact, well and good; if 
not, there will be no agreement of enduring 
value. American reasoning on this point is 
that simple and that fundamental. 

The American people are much too gener- 
ous and courteous to remind their friends 
and aliies that the principal burden of de- 
fending the free world, at a steadily increas- 
ing cost in coming years, will continue to fall 
on the United States. But this fact is always 
just below the surface of public discussion 
and is never very remote from the calcula- 
tions of Congress, 

A challenging inventory of American faults 
and American mistakes will merely strength- 
en those forces in the United States which 
question the value of the alliance in resist- 
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ing the long-term encroachments of Russian 
power. In other words, western Europe may 
be right in wanting a summit conference 
but it certainly will be wrong if it presses its 
ease too strenuously on Washington. The 
American reaction may be very different from 
the one which Europe anticipates. 


The Farm Subsidy Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Des Moines Register of March 12, 1958: 

Tue Farm Sussy MYTH 


No matter how many times it is disproved, 
the myth persists that farm subsidies are 
costing the Nation about $5 billion a year. 
President Eisenhower, himself, contributed 
to this myth a year ago when he said, 
“About half the income of the farmer Is 
from Federal subsidy.” He said the sub- 
sidy averaged $1,000 per farm family. (Net 
farm income is around $11 billion a year, 
and there are about 4.5 million farm fam- 
ilies.) 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson im- 
mediately corrected this error. He pointed 
out that most of the Federal agricultural 
budget of $5 billion does not go to the farm- 
er at all. Much of it is for educational, 
research, and grading and market services 
which are of benefit to the whole population. 
A large part of it is for loans which are re- 
payable, and the repayment record is good. 

But the corrections don't seem to catch up 
with the original mistake. Time magazine 
last week called the price support program 
a “scandal” and said, “The reigning farm 

support program, * * * costs the 
United States nearly $5 billion a year.” 

This isn't true. People who want to at- 
tack the Federal farm programs ought at 
least to get the facts straight. * * * The 
President's economic report to Congress 
shows that the Federal budget costs of the 
price stabilization and direct government 
payment programs have been rising. In the 
last fiscal year they amounted to about $3 
billion, 

But this rise in costs is almost entirely a 
result of heavy foreign operations, 
on which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion takes a loss. The $3 billion loss in the 
fiscal year ending last June was the result 
of price support operations ‘for several pre- 
vious years. Should all this loss be allocated 
to 1 year? 

If the whole 25-year period of price sup- 
ports is considered, and the net loss aver- 
aged over the period, the cost per year is 
extremely small—less than a billion dollars 
a year. Surpluses piled up in some years 
have been returned to the market at a 
profit—especially during World War II. 

Another point to be considered: Is the 
use of American farm products overseas to 
help foreign economic development a proper 
charge on farm programs alone? Or should 
it be charged to foreign economic aid pro- 
grams? A large part of the foreign sales in 
recent years has been for foreign currency, 
This currency is loaned back to the recipient 
country (for example, India is receiving $360 
million worth) for use in economic develop- 
ment projects. 
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Farmers are bnefited by this surplus dis- 
posal operation, But the surpluses also con- 
tribute to America's foreign-aid objectives, 
So it would be good accounting not to charge. 
off the whole business as farm subsidy. 


Assistance to the Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to place in the Recorp today 
a telegram I have received from Gov. 
James T. Blair, of Missouri, which con- 
tains a request he has made to President 
Eisenhower to assist the States in caring 
for the hungry unemployed. I believe 
his recommendations are sound and 
badly needed. I am preparing legisla- 
tion to carry out these proposals, The 
telegram is as follows: 

JEFFERSON Crrr, Mo., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

I transmit herewith for your information 
copy of a telegram sent today to President 
Eisenhower: 

“Since my telegram to you of February 8 
Tegarding the economic recession in Mis- 
souri, the situation has worsened and the 
recession has deepened. I note by news- 
paper accounts, that your administration 
now the gravity of the economic 
condition of our country, and that the Con- 
gress is also aware of the situation and 
taking action on proposals to cure our ailing 
economy. Most of the measures proposed, 
however, as reported by the newspapers, 
appear to be of a long-range type, rather 
than those which would offer more prompt 
remedies. 

“About 10 days ago I appeared before 
Senktor Gore's subcommittee on public 
Toads and urged that the Congress take 
prompt action to increase Federal highway 
funds to the States. Missouri is in a posi- 
tion now to spend matching State highway 
dollars if additional Federal highway funds 
can be made available. I assume many other 
States are in like position. Senator GORE 
assured me that he intends to push highway 
development immediately and substantially. 

“While we all know there is no substitute 
for full employment, Mr. President, I would 
like to make a suggestion which I believe 
could alleviate rather quickly the problem 
that the States face now in feeding hungry 
unemployed people. The Federal Govern- 
ment through the social security programs 
operated under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, now participates financially in the 
welfare programs of old-age assistance, aid 
to the disabled, aid to the blind and aid to 
dependent children. The States have been 
wholly responsible throughout the years for 
the catch-all program of general assistance 
which furnishes aid for those people who 
cannot meet the eligibility requirements of 


obtains for old-age assistance, aid to the 
disabled and aid to the blind. 
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“It would be immeasurable help to the 
States if you would through your Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, recommend to the Congress that the 
Federal Social Security Act be amended to 
provide Federal funds to supplement State 
funds for general assistance, This could be 
accomplished quickly if the Congress would 
follow your suggestion, and would put wel- 
fare money in the hands of the States which 
would enable them to cope more adequately 
with the growing problem of feeding and 
caring for the hungry unemployed. Since 
the Federal Government has recognized its 
responsibility in the categorical assistance 
programs, I can see no valid reason why the 
same degree of Federal responsibility should 
not also apply to the area of general assist- 
ance. 

"I realize that this is a legislative matter. 
but I firmly believe that the influence of 
your great office back of such a proposal 
would assure its prompt and favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. If such legisla- 
tion were enacted every State in the Nation 
would be in a much better position to assist 
our growing army of unemployed in obtain- 
ing the minimum essentials to sustain life.” 

James T. BLAIR, Jr., 
Governor of Missouri. 


Let the Farmer Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years we in Dallas have enjoyed, and 
profited by, the plain talk of common- 
sense of Lynn Landrum in the Dallas 
Morning News. His plea to “let. the 
farmer farm” so well expresses the think- 
ing of many in our area that it may prove 
profitable, if not enjoyable, even to those 
who believe the farmers’ problem is a 
political one and that farming in Texas 
can best be managed from Washington. 

The article follows: 

Ler FARMER Farm 
(By Lynn Landrum) 

Ezra Benson is a tough old bird for the 
“politicians to handle for three reasons: (1) 
He isn’t afraid; (2) he makes sense when he 
talks; (3) he has carried out the law lit- 
erally and faithfully, notwithstanding the 
fact that he does not believe it to be any 
genuine aid to the American farmer in whose 
name it is proclaimed. 

It is absolutely absurd to blame Benson 
for farm woes which derive directly from 
the statutes that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is compelled by Congress to apply. 

The policy now decreed by Congress is not 
materially different from the Wallace plan 
of giving away money and shooting the little 
pigs. It still consists of commanding the 
farmer not to run his own business—on the 
weird theory that you can operate a farm 
in Hill County, Tex., far better by going to 
Washington to farm by remote contro] than 
you can on the spot, using the experience 
you have gained on that specific farm. 

Ezra Benson knows that there is no 
wisdom in that. He knows about cotton 
farming: 

“Everyone knows now, beyond any doubt, 
that past attempts to legislate farm pros- 
perity have merely encouraged surpluses and 
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put agriculture deeper in the hole—the cot- 
ton program, for example, which cost the 
Government more than $600 million this 
year. 

“This well-meaning attempt to help the 
cotton farmer really hurt him, instead, He 
has lost many of his markets at home and 
abroad. He has been’ squeezed down to 
where today over one-third of all cotton 
allotments are less than 5 acres. And cotton 
has spread the surplus disease to other crops, 
to hurt other farmers. 

“You can depend upon this—I'm for 
farmers. But I do not believe that we can 
spend our way to farm prosperity. Last 
year it cost $3,300 million to carry out the 
Present farm price support and stabilization 

. If this had brought a solution to 
our problem, it would have been a bargain. 
Instead, the problem is still with us.” 

What is the Benson proposal for farm 
Policy? Here it is, in his own words: 

1. Freedom to plant. 

2. Freedom for farmers to make their own 
management decisions. 

3. Getting rid of every undesirable control 
and taking the shackles off farmers’ em- 
clency. 

4. Building farm markets at home and 
abroad. 

5. Getting food into stomachs instead of 
into storage. 

6. Helping all farmers to help themselves, 
especially those on smaller farms. 

7. Using our ability to produce abundance 
for the blessing it really is. 

That, to be sure, is a longer range pro- 
gram, gradually to be approached. But it 18 
Sensible. It is sound, although Congress has 
shied away from it for thirty-odd years. 
Benson is right. 


Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


F MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee several bills which 
would repeal the excise tax on transpor- 
tation of persons and property. I am 
in complete accord with the following 
resolution passed by the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission and hope that 
the legislation pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee will be 
adopted during this session of the Con- 
gress: 

Whereas as an emergency measure, the 
Congress of the United States enacted as 
excise taxes a levy upon the for-hire trans- 
portation of persons and property; and 

Whereas one of the principal purposes of 
levying such taxes was te discourage nones- 
sential wartime travel and the nonessen- 
tial wartime transportation of goods and 
property; and 

Whereas today members of the traveling 
and shipping public should be encouraged 
to rely upon the public transportation sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas in the opinion of this Commis- 
sion, the exaction of excise taxes upon the 
for-hire transportation of persons and pro- 
erty has an effect adverse to the interests of 
this country in a sound, adequate and efi- 
cient public transportation: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, That existing excise taxes upon 
transportation of persons and property 
should be repealed as belng contrary to the 
best interests of the traveling and shipping 
public in a sound, adequate, and efficient 
transportation system; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, and Mis- 
souri's congressional delegation. 

Dated at Jefferson City, Mo., this 19th day 
of February 1958. 

MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION, 

TYRE W. BURTON, Chairman. 

E. L. MCCLINTOCK., 

CHARLES L. HENSON. 

D. D. MCDONALD. 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

Attest: 

PATRICIA NACY, 
Secretary. 


* 


A Dangerous and Unnecessary Step 
Backward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I am inserting the following ed- 
itorial from the Washington Post for 
Sunday, February 16, entitled Locking 
Backward,” and referring to security 
legislation soon to be before this House. 

February 16 was the first morning 
after the big snow in Washington. 
Many of us did not receive our Wash- 
ington Post on that morning through 
no fault of our faithful carriers. This 
is an important editorial dealing with 
an important bill. 

It is encouraging to know that the 
League of Women Voters in the United 
States sent out many reprints of this 
editorial and have put their very sig- 
nificant influence against this legisla- 
tion and are doing their best. 

LOOKING BACKWARD 

The House of Representatives is likely to 
have beřore it in the next week or so a 
slick and slightly underhanded attempt to 
reimpose the security program indiscrimi- 
nately on all Federal employees. In 1956 the 
Supreme Court ruled in Cole v. Young that 
Congress, when it enacted Public Law 733 
(on which the Eisenhower security program 
is based) intended the term national se- 
curity “to comprehend only those activities 
of the Government that are directly con- 
cerned with the protection of the Nation 
from. internal subversion or foreign aggres- 
sion, and not those which contribute to the 
strength of the Nation only through the im- 
pact on general welfare.“ The summary pro- 
cedures of the Eisenhower security program 
could be applied, therefore, only to so-called 
sensitive positions—that is, to positions 
genuinely affecting national security. 

Representative Francis E. Waiter decided 
at once the Supreme Court should be over- 
ruled by Congress. There is no doubt, of 
course, that Congress has authority to cor- 
rect the Court in defining the intent of one 
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of its own statutes. But if Congress is to 
do this it ought to know what it is doing; 
and it ought to have some good reason for 
doing it. What the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee did was to take an 
inoffensive bill passed by the Senate—a bill 
which merely empowered agency heads to 
keep accused employees on the job pending 
a determination of their case—and amend 
it to extend the security program to cover 
all positions in the Government, sensitive 
and nonsensitive alike. The Senate has 
never considered or held hearings on the bill 
in this form. ° 

It is worth remembering that the security 
program, with its reliance on unknown 
accusers, was instituted a decade ago as an 
emergency device to meet charges that the 
Civil Service had been infiltrated by untrust- 
The program violated basic 
American concept of fairness. It put em- 
ployees at the mercy of irresponsible or mali- 
cious persons who might make charges 
against them anonymously. Is this a pro- 
gram which the people want to institution- 
alize as a permanent part of American life? 
Is it a program which Americans want to im- 
pose on civil servants whether their jobs 
affect security or not? Reextension of the 
program would be, this newspaper believes, 
a dangerous and unnecessary step backward. 
The way forward lies in bringing the pro- 
gram into conformity with traditional stand- 
ards of justice. 


Guatemala Tries Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, David L. 
Graham is a free-lance writer with a 
special interest in Guatemala. He has 
visited there several times and wrote me 
the other day: 

I am critical of the administration's poli- 
cies in Latin America because I believe that 
they are not only morally wrong but that 
they feed the fires of communism in Latin 
America. We're making money but losing 
friends in Latin America, yet someday soon 
that part of the world is going to be more 
important to us than any other part. 


Under unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing an article by Mr. Graham which ap- 
peared in the Nation for March 1, 1958, 
entitled “Guatemala Tries Again.” 

The article follows: 

GUATEMALA TRIES AGAIN 
(By David L. Graham) 

Guatemala's national elections have come 
and gone, peacefully and with an all-time 
minimum of fraud and manipulation. 
Probably never has so little excitement been 
covered by so many foreign correspondents, 
Hopeful as this tranquillity was for the fu- 
ture of popular government in Guatemala, 
the results were inconclusive, if not ominous. 

One surging trend there was, however— 
that of voters bent on slapping down the 
presidential ambitions of Cruz Salazar, in- 
heritor of Castillo Armas’ Liberation or 
MDN Party and hence the United States 
State Department’s favorite. Thus, with 
uneanny fidelity, the administration has once 
again revealed an affinity for the unpopular 
man and the discredited cause. 
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Thanks, however, to a postelection deal 
bétween Cruz and General Ydigoras, the 
wily old rightwinger who won a plurality 
but not a majority in the presidential race, 
MDN henchmen are expected to get three 
ministries In the new government and Cruz 
himself an ambassadorship for withdrawing 
in favor of Ydigoras. In short, both prin- 
cipals pulled the rug from under their own 
followers. 

The July assassination of Castillo Armas 
was taps for the Liberation. With him gone, 
the Liberation was dead; decomposition set 
in almost at once. Realizing that they were 
done for if the people could express them- 
selves at the polls, the MDN made desperate 
efforts to rig the October elections. So 
blatant were its machinations, however, that 
the MDN government had to bow to popular 
indignation: the elections were annulled and 
the MDN Provisional President resigned and 
went to visit relatives in Washington. 

An era was now finished. Exiles came 
flocking back to Guatemala, the press shook 
off its shackles, and & real opposition party, 
the PR (Revolutionary Party) under Mendez 
Montenegro, came out in the open. Condi- 
tions for a free election had never been 

Part of the United States press took up its 
old cry: The government's opponents were 
Communist infiltrated, Communist domi- 
nated; Moscow had laid a big-inch pipeline 
into the heart of the banana belt. Such 
bloodshot, barstool perspective stirred laugh- 
ter only in observers on the scene. Actually, 
throughout the campaign the Revolutionary 
Party followed a decorous, liberal line, avold- 
ing violence, shunning the support of the 
old leftwingers of Arbenz' time and fearful 
of the Communist taint. “My worst ene- 
mies,“ Mendez Montenegro called the Com- 
munists. 

Major planks in the Revolutionary Party 
program were: Recognition of human dig- 
nity and the rights of man, including the 
right to organize in unions and the right of 
all Guatemalans to live in Guatemala, free 
from political reprisals; war on illiteracy, 
disease, and destitution—the common lot in 
Guatemala; an income tax (there is none) 
instead of hidden taxes on food and other 
necessities; and even recognition of the 
need for foreign investments to speed prog- 
ress—a program, in short, dedicated to bring- 
ing true democracy to Guatemala and “re- 
pudiating all types of totalitarianism, right 
or left, including communism, falangism, 
fascism, etc.” 

All three important parties (PR, MDM, 
and Ydigoristas) jockeyed for the middle 
lane, the Revolutionary Party rebuffing the 
1944 revolutionaries, and the MDM and the 
Ydigoristas trying to shove each other to 
the right. 

The Yidigoras who lost the October elec- 
tions by opposing the sure-thing govern- 
ment candidate, Just as he had lost to the 
leftist Arbengz in 1950, went on to win the 
January elections with a 52,000 plurality. 
This was no surprise to anyone, except 
maybe the New York Times which, though 
its reporters knew better, had been scoffing 
editorially at the general’s chances as late 
as January 15, echoing State Department 
sentiments by predicting a Cruz victory. 

What did astonish everyone, including the 
Revolutionary Party people themselves, was 
the showing made by Mendez Montenegro. 
That ambitious 47-year-old lawyer and ex- 
mayor of Guatemala City picked up some 
135,000 votes after less than 2 months of 
electioneering. “Next time,“ predicted 
Guatemala's leading journalist, Marroquin 
Rojas, himself an Ydigorista, “the Revolu- 
tionary Party will win without question.” 

Many Guatemalans, including thoughtful 
Revolutionary Party supporters, regard the 
Victory of Ydigoras as a good thing—pro- 
vided he strives for a genuine reconciliation 
government as promised. Law“ was his 
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slogan, and people voted for him because 
they felt that justice in Guatemala needs a 
stronger hand. For 8 years the secret police 
has been trampling on civil rights, arresting 
and exiling critics of the Government even 
when they have protective injunctions from 
the supreme court, 

How Guatemala develops in the next few 
years depends mainly on two factors: what 
will Ydigoras do, and what about the United 
States? If Ydigoras harks back to his early 
training, or inclines toward the policies of 
his alleged backer, Generalissimo Trujillo, 
then civil strife seems certain. Longings for 
freedom, economic opportunity and national 
self- determination have proliferated in 
Guatemala since 1944. The people cannot be 
herded back to dictator Ubico’s 5-cents-a- 
day wages and government by gunmen. 

Despite surprises and setbacks received, 
United States foreign policy seems still blind 
to the facts of Latin American life, still con- 
fident that it is good business and justifiable 
morality for us to support such dictators as 
Castillo Armas, Somoza Pérez Jiménez. 

Even if economic aid were to bring pros- 
perity to the Guatemalan people—at present 
there is only a slight trickle-down—Vene- 
zuela should have reminded us that pros- 
perity is not enough. A self-respecting peo- 
ple wants freedom. 


Iowa Precedent on Disability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Des Moines Sunday Register of March 
9, 1958. 

Iowa PRECEDENT ON DISABILITY 


State officials and State legislators can 
study with profit the attempts being made 
by the President and Congress to work out 
a system for the Vice President to take over 
should the Chief Executive become disabled. 
Many State constitutions, including Iowa’s, 
are as Vague as the Federal Constitution on 
the disability question. 

Iowa is fortunate, however, in that it has 
both an. attorney general's opinion and 
precedent for guidance in the event a gov- 
ernor becomes seriously ill. The opinion 
was written in 1923, after Gov. Nate E. Ken- 
dall suffered a heart attack. 

Kendall was bedridden for more than a 
month, His physicians advised him to give 
up his official duties and take an extended 
vacation on the west coast and in Hawaii. 

The attorney general's opinion, requested 
by Governor Kendall, declared: 

We are firmly of the opinion that during 
the temporary disability of the governor, 
that the lleutenant governor may act as 
governor. * * * Whenever the governor shall 
determine his physical condition to be such 
as to disable him from fully and complete- 
ly performing the duties of his office, he may 
call upon the lleutenant governor to act in 
his stead, until the removal of the disability. 
In cases of physical disability, there is no 
doubt but that the governor is to deter- 
mine the time when such disability begins 
and the time when it ends. During such 
period of time the lieutenant governor does 
not become governor, but remains lieutenant 
governor performing the duties of the office 
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of governor during the period of time as de- 
cided by the governor himself. 

“Finally may we suggest that you should 
enter in the executive journal of the gov- 
ernor a statement of the fact that you find 
your physical condition to be such as to 
temporarily disable you from the perform- 
ance of your duties as governor, and that 
you have asked the lieutenant governor to 
act in your stead during your temporary 
absence from the office. You should note 
that the lieutenant governor is to act as 
governor only until your return to the cap- 
itol. You should note that your absence 
from the office is only temporary and that 
you will return when, in your opinion, your 
health is such as to permit of your doing 
so, Your record should be clear to the ef- 
fect that there is no resignation or perma- 
nent abandonment of the office of governor 
and that the lieutenant goyernor is to act 
for you only during your pleasure.” 

Governor Kendall made the entries in the 
executive journal. Statements by his physi- 
cians were also included, Lieut. Gov. John 
Hammill took over the duties of the office 
of the governor on August 27, 1923, and served 
until November 1, when Kendall returned. 
Hammil's title during his time in the goy- 
ernor's chair was “acting governor.” 

The attorney general's opinion makes clear 
that Hammill did not become governor, but 
remained Heutenant governor. Nevertheless, 
Hammill considered himself as more than a 
stand-in. He made a number of appoint- 
ments. 

Kendail and Hammill were of the same 
party and there was no difficulty. It isn't 
clear what would happen, however, if the 
governor and lieutenant governor were of 
different parties. Nor is it clear who shall 
determine when a governor is disabled should 
the governor be unable to, or refuse to, de- 
clare his own disability. 

Towa has a better basis for coping with the 
problem of a disabled chief executive than 
many States, and even the Federal Govern- 
ment. But the situation is still rather mud- 
died. The national debate over disability 
remedies ought to prompt examination of the 
problem at the State level. 


The Late Honorable Lawrence H. Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Lawrence Smith we have lost 
the statesman who better than anyone 
else could express the views of the great 
heartland of America. The United 
States would be in a far stronger posi- 
tion, a real leader in world affairs, if the 
policies advocated by Lawrence Smith 
had been followed. We would be far 
stronger economically, as well. 

During the past several years I have 
had the great benefit of his advice and 
support in efforts to modify the status- 
of-forces treaties. Having his support, 
I knew my position was correct. In this, 
as in everything else, Lawrence Smith 
would have the United States of Amer- 
ica act its rightful role as a sovereign na- 
tion, and a powerful nation, confident, 
forthright, and fair in its dealings with 
others. 
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America has suffered a staggering loss, 
far transcending the deep personal grief 
that all of us must feel. 


Problems of the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr: McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
Sideration of the depressed economic 
conditions presently visiting with the 
United States cotton textile industry, the 
following remarks by Mr. William F, 
Sullivan, secretary of the Northern Tex- 
tile Association, are highly pertinent. 

Mr. Sullivan recently delivered these 
remarks before the Maine bankers’ meet- 
ing at Lewiston, Maine, and they repre- 
Sent his efforts to place the problems of 
the textile industry in their proper per- 
Spective and to recommend an effective 
Solution: 


REMARKS OF WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, SECRETARY, 
NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE 
MAINE BANKERS’ MEETING, LEWISTON, MARCH 
12, 1958 


I have been asked to talk about textiles, 
but first let me say something about autos. 
Last Sunday's New York Times noted in a 
front-page story that there are 350,000 un- 
employed in Michigan, that 1314 percent of 
the Detroit auto workers are off, and 
“that a crisis exists. In the same edition the 
President sets forth his muiti-billion-dollar 
Plan “to stimulate private production and 
employment.“ He condemns “the whole- 
Sale distribution of people's moneys in du- 
blous activities under Federal direction.” 
The 13% percent reduction in auto employ- 
Ment is a drastic figure, and it is interesting 
use it represents about the amount of 
Market that the United States cotton textile 
industry has lost since 1947. 

In the case of cotton textiles, this loss 
has been due principally to Government 
Policy, Woolens and worsteds have lost over 
86 percent of their market and we shall 
look at that, too, but first let’s take a look 
at the record in cotton textiles. 

In 1947 we exported a billion and a half 
yards of cotton textiles, or 15 percent of our 
Production for domestic use. Today we ex- 
Port only a half a billion yards. We have 
lost two-thirds of our exports, equal to 10 
Percent of our output. At the same time, 
imports have risen over 1,000 percent, and 
now take about 3 percent of our domestic 
Market, In short, since 1947 we have lost, 
as a result of Government policy, a market 
tor cotton textiles equal to about 13 per- 
Cent of our production. 

The industry, under these circumstances, 
has liquidated 12 percent of the cotton spin- 
ales it had In 1947 and 16 percent of the jobs 
which it provided at that time. These losses 
Would have been greater had they not been 
Offset to some extent by an increasing pop- 
Ulation in this country. Last year, for the 
first time in history, more spindles were liq- 
Uldated in the South than in New England. 

As bankers you know the difference to an 
industry between a growing market and a 
Shrinking market. The amount of annual 
change does not have to be great to make 
the difference between prosperity, profits and 
good earnings on the one hand, or slow 
death, depression and short-time on the 
Other hand. A continuous market loss of 
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1 to 2 percent a year, over a period of 10 
years, adds up to a drastic situation, 

The question we need to ask ourselves is, 
how did all this happen and when will it 
stop? 

I shall examine briefly the role of the 
Federal Government and its contribution to 
this situation, 

Here are the things which have been 
done: 

The Federal Government has been sub- 
sidizing the growth of foreign mills and 
encouraging them to take away our mar- 
kets. This encouragement has been in the 
orm of United States taxpayers’ cash. 

First, we have built and continue to build 
or furnish money to build new mills with 
new machinery in other countries, Then 
we furnish technical help and management 
service, and we bring teams of visitors over 
here to give them know-how. This is to im- 
prove their efficiency. They furnish the low- 
wage labor, 

Next, we furnish them with raw cotton at 
cut prices, so that they can be sure to under- 
sell us. Keep in mind that we are doing this 
for industries which employ labor at from 
15 to 40 cents an hour, using new ma- 
chinery and American know-how. It seems 
Uke over-generosity to be subsidizing raw 
materials under such circumstances, but 
that is what is being done. 

It is interesting to note that the total 
charge against the Federal Treasury of all 
the various cotton finance plans plus the 
charge resulting from loss in inventory value 
and carrying cost during the last fiscal year 
amounted to about $1.3 billion, 

The next thing we did, after putting our 
export market for cotton textiles on the 
skids, was to turn over a part of our mar- 
ket here in the United States to foreign 
mills. In 1955 everyone knew that the old 
tariff duties were much too low to prevent 
a flood of imports from the new, modernized 
industries in other countries, and especially 
countries like Japan with wages of only half 
or a third of the level in Western Europe. 
Our industry saw this coming and urged 
upon the Government a policy of extreme 
caution, with a view to raising duties to 
avoid a real onslaught of foreign goods. We 
got our answer from the State Department. 
It cut the duties on cotton textiles an àv- 
erage of 25 percent, and in some cases as 
high as 50 percent, in the spring of 1955 
as soon as extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was assured. 

If you bankers are wondering why textile 
prices, profits, and earnings are low, you 
only have to contemplate the prices at 
which these imports, with even lower duties, 
come into our market, which is already de- 
pressed from the loss of export markets. 

But our generosity, or the generosity of 
the State Department, knows no bounds. 
Having built up our competition in foreign 
markets, and having brought it into our 
home market, our Government completed 
its cycle of generosity, and subsidization of 
foreign mills by using Government—that is, 
taxpayer—funds to purchase much of the 
textiles which we had created. Foreign aid 
funds were used for this. In fiscal 1957, 
out of $95 million worth of textiles pur- 
chased with United States funds, $88 million 
was used to purchase from foreign mills. Ja- 
pan received the giant’s share of $56 million. 
Ironically enough, we are told that foreign 
textiles are purchased because they are 
priced lower than ours. If Uncle Sam will 
furnish us with mills, cotton, and financing, 
I daresay our prices might be a bit lower. 

In summary, under our policies we pay to 
create our Own competition. We pay for the 
machinery, the cotton, the management, 
and the cloth. The only thing we do not 
get for ourselves is the jobs and the cloth, 
And naturally we get no profits. I submit 
that this is unfair competition from na- 
tionally subsidized industries, 
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There are a few corollary aspects to this 
Federal phenomena. Under our farm pol- 
icy textile mills are forced to pay a high non- 
competitive price for cotton. We know that 
the mills have to pay at least $350 million 
more for American cotton than for world 
cotton, This is a handicap to an industry 
which competes with synthetics, paper, plas- 
tics, and other products that do not carry 
such a burden. In the case of synthetics, 
however, they too are because they 
compete with the low-priced foreign cottons. 

It would be unfair of me not to point out 
that in the latter part of 1956 these policies 
led to a situation in which some action had 
to be taken and our Government convinced 
the Japanese Government that they should 
place voluntary quotas on exports of cotton 
goods to this country. Where the quotas 
on various types of Japanese goods were low 
enough, this has worked fairly well. In the 
case of velveteens, however, where the quota 
was too high to begin with and where the 
Japanese exceeded their own limitation by 
over one-third, the result has been that the 
principal American producer, Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co. in Lowell, has been 
forced out of business, with a loss of 1,200 
textile jobs in that city. This quota ar- 
rangement applies only to Japan and is yol- 
untary on her part. It affords no protection 
from other countries, but it has saved a 
number of American mills. 

The Government has also helped by equal- 
ization payments based on world prices of 
raw cotton, in connection with exports. No 
similar equalization duty, however, applies 
in the case of imports. 

Now for wool. If cottons are catastrophic, 
wool is worse. As you probably know, the 
size of this industry in the United States 
has been cut in-half during the last 10 
years, Over 250 mills have closed. Over 
100,000 jobs have disa . The causes 
were many, and included cessation of mili- 
tary purchases, changing clothing habits, 
and competition with synthetics. This do- 
mestic readjustment appeared to be com- 
pleted in 1956. 

The Federal Government has done nothing 
to ease the hardship of these readjustments 
and I suppose we are not entitled to ask for 
help. Perhaps it was better to take our 
licking and get it over with. But what we 
do object to is that the Federal policies have 
made matters worse. In 1948 the State De- 
partment cut the duties on imported fabrics 
by 40 percent, and turned over a substantial 
part of our shrunken domestic market to 
the mills of Japan and Western Europe. 

The Government has applied a tariff 
quota on woolens whereby after 14.2 million 
pounds of woolen and worsted imports are 
admi at the low duty, the rate is re- 
stored to the 1948 level on additional im- 
ports. The result of this tariff quota is that 
the 14.2 million pounds of imports come in 
early in the year, depress the market, and 
concentrate in the fine quality woo 
generally of light weight—which are made 
by our independent New England woolen 
mills. These concentrations of imports 
‘amount to from 30 percent to 60 percent of 
the market for various types of fine woolens 
and have contributed to the closing, during 
the past 4 years, of at least 68 New England 
mills, Import concentrations serve no pur- 
pose. They do not increase the total vol- 
ume of trade. They merely put men and 
mills out of business. 

By now some of you are probably saying 
to yourselves that I must be exaggerating 
or making this all up, because it sounds 
like such a deliberate scheme to liquidate 
this industry, and that our Government 
would not do such a malicious thing. I do 
not believe it is malicious. The motive for 
doing what has been done and is being con- 

tinued may well be the loftiest. We built 
up foreign industry to keep our friends. We 
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sold them cotton cheap to help them and to 
help our American farmers. We helped 
them to take our foreign and domestic mar- 
kets. We bought their textiles with United 
States funds to give them income. And we 
invited them into our markets so that they 
could earn dollars with which to build more 
mills, buy more American farm products, 
and to generally trade with us and with each 
other. We have done these things deliber- 
ately. We have financed, fostered and sub- 
sidized foreign mills at the expense of our 
own, and signed the check for it all. 

No American industry could prosper under 
similar Federal policies pursued relentlessly 
year after year. You can imagine how 
prosperous our mills would be if they had 
received the help that we gave to foreign 
mills, > 

However you may feel about the motives 
behind this policy, I submit that its appli- 
cation in the case of the textile industries 
has been unwise, has damaged a great in- 
dustry, and has caused undue hardship and 
unemployment. The industry has been re- 
quired to bear a wholly disproportionate 
share of the cost of the cold war. It is dis- 
proportionate both tn amount and because 
the industry domestically has been in a 
period of readjustment. There has been 
little growth and, in the case of woolens, a 


declining situation. 
We need prompt and affirmative remedies. 


The following actions should be taken im- 


mediately: 

1. Foreign aid funds used for the pur- 
chase of textiles should be spent in the 
United States for cottons, synthetics, and 
woolens. This could well mean an increase 
in demand of at least 2 percent for these 
industries, and would be an immediate and 
affirmative way to help the unemployment 
situation, with no additional cost to the 
Federal Government. The Mutual Security 
Act specifically provides that purchases 
from foreign sources may only be made 
when they do not result in adverse effects 
upon the United States, with particular 
reference to labor surplus areas. 

2. The concentrations of imports in the 
fine quality woolens should be stopped im- 
mediately and imports spread out in an 
equitable manner, so that each section of 
the industry will share the burden. This 
would maintain the same volume of trade, 
permit foreign mills to earn approximately 
the same amount of dollars, cause no inter- 
ference with our foreign trade policies, but 
will prevent the useless and unnecessary 
liquidation of many of our fine mills in New 
England. 

3. If exports of raw cotton are to con- 
tinue, as they apparently will under exist- 
ing laws, some portion of these exports 
which are carried on by the Government 
should be in the form of cotton textiles. 
In simplified terms, this means that part 
of the cotton as least will be processed by 
American labor and American capital, and 
thus restore to us some part of the export 
market which we have lost since 1947. 

4. In connection with pending legislation 
on foreign trade, it is essential that proper 
legislative and administrative tools be pro- 
vided which can be used to promptly en- 
force voluntary quotas established by other 
countries, and to establish quotas in any 
case where a foreign country, by its imports, 
threatens employment or liquidation of 
American mills, 
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Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 4 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpt 
from an address of Hon, WILLIAM C. 
Cramer, First District of Florida, before 
District Conference of the Veterans of 
World War I, February 10, 1958. My 
colleague specifically and ably expressed 
to Florida veterans the viewpoint and 
aims of the administration in the field 
of veterans affairs. I am honored to 
request inclusion of his speech in the 
Appendix. Certainly we can all benefit 
by this opportunity to share Mr, 
Cramer’s thoughts: 

EXCERPTS From ADDRESS or Hon. WILLIAM C. 
CRAMER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, BEFORE 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE OF THE VETERANS OF 
WorLD WAR I 
You, along with myself, are primarily in- 

terested in the Communist challenge that is 

being made this year to our technological 
and military superiority—and may I say at 
the outset that it is my firm belief that we 
still maintain total military superiority, 

You are interested in knowing what Con- 

gress and the President are doing about the 

challenge that has been made. You are 
entitled to an answer. 

Already Congress has appropriated supple- 
mental funds for fiscal 1958 in the amount 
of almost $114 billion to be used in a missile 
step-up program as recommended by the 


President—and we have also appropriated 


$500 million for military construction for the 
Air Force in specialized fields. I am proud 
to advise that Congress responded promptly 
to this immediate need; that action was 
unanimous taken within the first 3 weeks 
of Congress. 

The President’s message on the state of 
the Union proposed adequate spending to 
stay ahead of the Russians in all fields of 
defense—and provides money to catch up in 
very specific areas where there is some indi- 
cation that the Communists have gained a 
temporary advantage. 

Ike has also recommended reorganization 
of the Armed Forces to avoid duplication and 
to assure maximum results in all fields of 
endeavor. Just a few days later the Presi- 
dent recommended some $3.5 billion more 
for defense in presenting his budget mes- 
sage. McElroy has streamlined missile and 
antispace planning and development, most 
e appointing an outer-space civilian 


The Congress of the United States has 
been thoroughly investigating the proper 
and best approach to the problem of catch- 
ing up in the fields in which a temporary 
Russian advantage is indicated. This study 
got underway with the sound of the opening 
gavel as it fell on January 7. The Senate 
has appointed a Special Space Age Commit- 
tee of 13. 
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Thus, I can assure you, the executive and 
legislative branches of your Government are 
following their dedicated purpose of making 
sure that the United States safety stays 
ahead both technologically and militarily. 
With this teamwork—success is assured. I 
have no fear of our position at this time— 
I can assure you we may all have faith in 
the future of our defenses, Russia dare not 
strike at the free world today without suffer- 
ing the most calamitous disaster, 

Now to specific veterans’ problems, 

May I first say that this country—the men, 
women, and children of this era, as well as 
those who have gone before, owe a tremend- 
ous debt to those who have borne arms in 
defense of their homeland, I shall never 
Tail to recognize that debt. 

There has been a rumor going around that 
the administration is going to send to Con- 
gress a message on veterans’ affairs that is 
going to substantially curtail present vet- 
erans’ services, pensions and benefits. 1 
simply do not believe this to be the intent of 
the President or the administration, 

I have discussed this coming message 
many times with the White House and with 
the office of the new Director of Veterans’ 
Administration, Mr. Summner G. Whittier. 
It is my belief as a result of these confer- _ 
ences that there will be no substantial 
change recommended and no reduction in 
present programs will be suggested. Even if 
such a suggestion should be made, it is my 
considered opinion that Congress would not 
enact any such cutback of veterans’ pro- 
grams. I can personally assure you I would 
be right in the middle of any such fight on 
the side of the veterans. 

Let's examine what is reflected in the bud- 
get message this year that we may get & 
better view of the attitude of the adminis- 
tration.on this matter. 

The total Veterans’ Administration budget 
as proposed by the President for the 1959 
fiscal year—that’s the year beginning this 
coming July 1—is a little higher than it has 
been for the current 1958 fiscal year. 

The budget for the year coming up al- 
lows VA to spend $4,967,000,000. That's 87 
million more than VA can spend this year. 

Now, total budgets do not tell the inside 
story of exactly how a Federal agency plans 
to spend its money. We must take a closer 
look at the VA budget which, by the way, 
is printed in a book thicker than the tele- 
gem directory we use back in Washington, 

We see 4 major items, and I want to say 
a word about each. 

We see one category called readjustment 
benefits—benefits such as war orphans‘ 
education, grants for homes for paraplegic 
veterans, G. I. training benefits and the like. 
And we note a decided drop—trom $814 mil- 
lion this year to $718 million next year, 

The reason is simple. VA expects fewer 
veterans to avail themselves of the educa- 
tional benefits of the Korean G. I. bill. The 
peak of the program is passing, and from 
here on out there's only one way for it to 
go—downward., 

We see another category, compensation 
and pensions. And this one goes up— 
from a littlé over $3 billion this year to 
$3,232 million next year. 

There’s a reason for this, too. Last fall, 
you will remember, Congress raised dis- 
ability compensation rates. And it obvious- 
ly will take more money to pay these de- 
servedly higher rates. 
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I was interested to learn that 60,000 
Florida veterans now are on VA’s compen- 
satlon and pension rolls. Thirty thousand 
of them are veterans of World War I. 

Thumbing through the pages of the VA 
budget, we came across another major 
item, medical care. Nearly $811 million 
has been earmarked for VA medical care 
for the fiscal year coming up. That's just 
4 trifle higher than the figure for this pres- 
ent year. 

We find two items of particular interest 
to all Florida veterans, as we study the 

, budget section on medical care. 

We see one entry of more than $1,500,000 
for the architectural design of a new VA 
hospital to replace its present hospital fa- 
cility at Coral Gables. Total cost of this 
replacement project will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $15 million. 

And we see another entry of $645,300 for 
architectural work in connection with the 
first phase of modernizing the VA hospital 
in Bay Pines. This entire first phase is ex- 
Pected to cost some $7,500,000—and will re- 
sult in the construction of a modern, new 
Medical building, making available addi- 
tional necessary beds and operational rooms, 
With latest equipment. 

Present plans, in phase I, are to provide 
five new operating rooms together with re- 
Covery rooms and clinical and X-ray labora- 
tories. This will be a new wing added to 
Present building facilities. Upon comple- 
tion of the new area and when use has be- 
gun the VA will then be able to renovate 
Older space areas for more efficient use— 


Phase II. There will not, through this addi- 


tion, be provided any more beds for Bay 
Pines such as requested in my bill that is 
now before the Veterans Affairs Committee 
in Congress. However, it is felt that with 
the more efficient facilities crowding will be 
lowered and that a much faster turnover of 
Patients will result. This will have the effect 
Of less patient-days in a bed and, conse- 
quently, more accommodations for your de- 
Serving veterans. 

Returning for a moment to my bill to 
provide more beds—I have asked for an ad- 
ditional 1,000—I am hopeful that this will 


Prove to be stage III of the improvement 


Progtam. You and I know of the desperate 
heed for this space here in an area that is 
one of the concentration points for the dis- 
abled veteran—a tribute to our wonderful 
Climate and the atmosphere of welcome to 
the serviceman—but a burden on the present 
facilities at Bay Pines. It will take a great 
effort—the work of your Congressman and 
your organized veteran associations—to pro- 
Vide this space because of the present legal 
disability of the VA to construct additional 

anywhere in the United States—I know 
I may call on you for support and action 
When needed. 

And, now, we come to one final major item 
in the VA budget which always gladdens the 
hearts of us taxpayers. WA's general operat- 
ing expenses are expected to go down—from 
$161 million to $149 million. 7 

Why the decline? Greater efficiency of 
Operations, for one thing. Increased use of 
high-speed electronic equipment, for an- 
Other. And don't forget VA's rapidly dwin- 
dling GI loan program, and its equally rap- 
idly dwindling staff of GI loan officials. 

One note about the drop in VA's operating 
expenses. VA assures me that despite the 
decline, service to veterans will in no way 
be impaired. I'll repeat that: Service to vet- 
erans will in no way be impaired, I am sure 
You join with me in demanding frugality 
in the administration of all VA’s programs. 

VA's total budget represents a lot of money. 
There's no doubt about that. Only two 
items rank ahead of it; defense expendl- 
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tures of nearly $46 billion. And interest on 
the national debt, totaling nearly $8 billion. 
But I prefer not to look at the VA budget 
merely as money spent by the United States 
Government in behalf of the veteran and his 
widow and his orphan. 

I prefer to look upon it as an investment 
in our fellow men—an investment in those 
who responded to the call when America was 
in distress—an investment that helps our 
veterans maintain decency, self-respect, and 
a spirit of independence so that they might 
contribute in peace just as they contributed 
in war. 

The $127 million which went to Florida 
veterans alone this past year, in the form of 
VA benefits and services, is a case in point. 
As many of you no doubt can testify, this did 
not represent a throwaway or a giveaway. 
Instead, it represented an investment in well- 
being—in independence. h 

Touching briefly on the field of recent 
legislation, you will recall that the President 
signed into law last August a bill providing 
higher compensation payments for more than 
2 million disabled veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. This increase was 
about 10-percent across the board, except for 
those veterans 100 percent disabled whose 
payments went up about 25 percent. 

Incidentally, this was the second increase 
in disability compensation payments in the 
last 3%4 years. A law passed in August 1954 
by the 83d Congress providing a 5-percent 
increase for these disabled veterans, and the 
same law increased compensation paid 
widows and dependents of veterans by more 
than 5 percent. 

In a companion law. the 83d Congress in- 
creased by 5 percent the monthly rates of 
pension payable to veterans and their de- 
pendents. AN 

Other legislation enacted during the first 
session of the current Congress included con- 
solidating of widespread VA laws into a 
simplified “Veterans' Benefits Act of 1957"; 
amendment of the Social Security Act to bar 
deduction from social security disability pay- 
ments the amount veterans received from 
VA for service-connected disability pay- 
ments; authority for the Post Office to for- 
ward VA benefit checks, and a law providing 
that State war bonuses will not be count 
as income for VA pension purposes. i 

Here, in brief, are some other figures whi 
will give you an indication of what veterans 
benefits have meant to our veterans, and to 
our State. 

All told, about 125,000 Florida veterans of 
World War II and Korea have obtained GI 
loans amounting to a little more than 61 
billion. 

Florida veterans of these two conflicts have 
utilized GI bill training and education for 
the benefit of themselves and the State, So 
far, more than 186,000 World War II veterans 
have received training, as have 55,000 Korean 
conflict veterans. 

Compensation and pension, in the amount 
of $68 million of cash, is being paid to some 
80,000 disabled Florida veterans of all wars. 
Widows, children, and dependent parents of 
another 22,000 veterans are receiving nearly 
$20 million in death compensation and pen- 
sion payments. 

As you know, incompetent veterans and 
their minor dependents, or incompetent 
beneficiaries are entitled to VA protection of 
thelr estates derived from veterans benefits 
payments. In our State, 8,400 wards are 
receiving this VA protection. They include 
1,600 incompetent veterans; 6,100 minor de- 
pendents of these veterans, and 200 incompe- 
tent beneficiaries. J 

Thousands of our veterans, of course, have 
received hospital care at VA hospitals at 
Coral Gables and Lake City and hospital and 
domiciliary care at our Bay Pines Hospital. 
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The Christian Science Monitor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 17 there appeared a splendid ar- 
ticle written by William E. Bohn. It is 
a marvelous tribute to the Christian 
Science Monitor on celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. The Monitor has an out- 
standing record in American journalism. 
I commend Mr. Bohn's article to the 
membership of the House. 

The article follows: ; 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONTTOR 
(By William E. Bohn) 

The Christian Science Monitor is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary with a series of 
events and publications which will culmin- 
ate on October 18. On behalf of the New 
Leader, I want to be among the first to toss 
a tiny bouquet in the direction of this unique 
daily which, from its center in Boston, has 
set a new standard for the journalism of the 
wide, wide world, I do this, in the first place, 
because in their inner purpose and direction 
our little weekly and the great Boston daily 
could hardly be closer together. 

We New Leaderites feel especially drawn 
toward the Monitor because, through all the 
gyrations of world politics during its half- 
century, it has stood unwaveringly for 
human liberty and decency everywhere and 
for all people. No matter what guises have 
been assumed by Fascist or Communist dic- 
tators, it has stood faithfully among the few 
who have never been deceived. 

As journalists, our admiration has been 
drawn by the fact that the Monitor has had 
the courage and the skill to set a new stand- 
ard of newsworthiness. It began its career 
at a time when it was taken for granted that 
newspaper success lay in the direction of 
serving semiliterates with pictorial vulgarity. 
Throwing its challenge straight in the face 
of this world which catered down to what 
were called the lower classes, it proved that 
it was possible to succeed by catering up- 
ward to all classes and all races. Political 
news was dealt with on a strictly nonpar- 
tisan basis. Crime was reported only so far 
as it had social significance. World affairs 
were treated as every man’s affairs. Develop- 
ments in the sciences and the arts were re- 
ported on the assumption that the reader 
would have brains and taste. ” 

And now a miracle has happened, Whereas 
once only crime and violence could succeed, 
today this paper is read and admired far and 
wide. Its editors and writers are recognized 
and influential citizens. It plays an impor- 
tant part in the life of this country. But 
how and why all of this has come about is 
a mystery to me. It is because I lve in 
the hope of securing some sort of explanation 
that I look forward to this celebration with 
such real excitement. Someone—perhaps 
the gentle and deep-seeing Erwin D. Can- 
ham—will speak some word which will pene- 
trate the riddle. For the moment I want 
merely to ask 'a question or two about the 
meaning of this great paper. 

In the days when I first visited Boston, the 
‘Transcript was the great fountain of wisdom 
and of taste for those who considered them- 
selves intellectuals. Wherever I went, its 
news stories and editorials furnished the 
topics for dinner conversation. All of its 
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readers were, of course, painfully aware of 
the Transcripts financial difficulties. A few 
years later, the last issue went out to the 
melancholy faithful. A deep gloom settled 
over Harvard Yard. “This is the invasion of 
the Goths," we were told, “and now will come 
the age of the illiterates.” Whenever after 
this I went to Boston and subsisted for some 
days or weeks on the journals which reported 
little besides crime and baseball, I thought 
nostalgically of the high-class paper which 
had been allowed to die. 


I could give countless examples of daily 
or weekly papers founded and edited by high- 
minded reformers, Failure has been their 
rule. But here is this Christian Science 
Monitor. In its 50th anniversary year, it is 
being published in a beautiful, expensive and 
efficient plant. Six days a week, it sends out 
six editions to different parts of the world. 
It has 30,000 advertisers in 1,700 cities. 

I feel sure that I am not the only outsider 
‘who wants to know what is back of all of this, 
This great paper was started in 1908 at the 
behest of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, the founder 
of Christian Science. It was to injure no 
man, but to bless all mankind. How far are 
the character of the paper and its success due 
to its connection with the Christian Science 
Church? When these questions are answered, 
I shall have others to ask. The best thing 
that we can get out of this celebration will 
be an honest discussion of American journal- 
ism, 


Truman’s Most Damaging Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


i OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
M THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger of March 11, 
1958: 

TruMan’s Most DAMAGING CHARGE 

In his recent speech kicking off the Demo- 
cratic Party's 1958 congressional campaign, 
former President Harry S. Truman leveled 
what is the Democrats’ fundamental charge 
at the present Republican administration. 

The answer to this question, and the deci- 
sion of the American voter, will likely affect 
the results of the 1958 elections and the 
1960 Presidential election to a greater de- 
gree than any other one issue. 

The question is, whether the Republican 
administration has failed to understand the 
economy of the country and our interna- 
tional situation, and, instead of making an 
expanding economy the goal of its domestic 
policy, concentrated on profits and returns 
for bond holders and high interest rates for 
money lenders. > 

It is true that high interest rates are good 
‘for those who already have money, and not 
so good for the small homeowners, or bor- 
rower, who must finance his major pur- 
chases, 

Mr. Truman charges that the Republican 
administration’s policy has helped the Soviet 
Union and has damaged our progress in the 
comparative economic picture. It is true, 
undeniably, that the Russian economy has 
steadily been expanding, that unemployment 
has not been a problem in Russia, and that 
Russian productivity bas increased in the 
vital fields in recent years. 

At the same time, we now see the United 
States retrogressing, so to speak, with its 
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steel mills at 55 percent of capacity, or 
thereabouts, and other major industries al- 
most treading water. With more than 5 mil- 
lion persons unemployed, and with a reces- 
sion which lasted for years affecting most 
farmers, the Republican administration is 
faced with the necessity of doing something 
to correct this situation, and bring about 
an expansion of our economy, or face dire 
consequences at the polls, 

The farm problem is so acute that Re- 
publican Congressmen are rebelling in Wash- 
ington and attempting to force President 
Eisenhower to fire Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. But the most funda- 
mental issue is whether the Republican ad- 
ministration will be able to provide for 
expansion of our national economy. 


Exchange of Aide Memoires Between the 
United States and U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I wish to include certain excerpts 


from editorial comment regarding the 


latest exchange of aid memoirs be- 
tween the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. It would appear from these 
comments that the Department of State 
is certainly representing the feeling of 
the American people about a summit 
conference when it insists that any such 
meeting be preceded by adequate prepa- 
ration and must deal with important 
issues. 

The following editorials, for instance, 
show thorough agreement on these 
points: 

From the New York Times of March 8, 1958] 

Firing wordy broadsides faster than they 
can be answered, the Soviets continue to step 
up their campaign for a spectacular summit 
mass meeting under conditions which, in the 
words of Secretary Dulles, would perpetrate 
a “fraud or a hoax” on the world. The real 
meaning of this Soviet campaign is exposed 
in the American reply to the Soviet note of 
February 28. The latest Bulganin letter 
crossing this reply, does nothing to change 
the situation. 

The United States and other Western de- 
mocracies want a summit meeting. But a 
comparison of the American stand, fully 
endorsed by its allies, and the Soviet posi- 
tion demonstrates clearly why there is a 
deadlock and who is responsible for it. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 7, 1958] 

The State Department is right in insisting 
that there be something to talk about be- 
sides the roses of springtime. While they 
croon peace, the Soviet leaders are ener- 
getically attempting to insure that a summit 
conference will avoid basic causes of tension 
and will merely ratify the status quo, includ- 
ing the recognition of two Germanys. 

It is probably unrealistic to think that the 
United States can expect to achieve a dis- 
cussion of Eastern Europe or a renunciation 
of the ways of international communism, as 
asked in the State Department answer to the 
Soviet aide memoire. But it is altogether 
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reasonable to insist on assurance that any 
summit conference will grapple seriously 
with some of the major political problems. 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
8, 1958 

On the whole, the American reply to 
Gromyko was persuasive and effective. It 
expressed warmer interest in a summit con- 
Terence than some previous communications, 
and took the position that our only reluct~ 
ance arises from a fear that the conference 
might fail to take meaningful decisions on 
“important political issues.” 

The State Department is on sound ground 
in insisting that any conference be preceded 
by adequate preparation, and that it deal 
with important issues instead of becoming a 
mere show of superficial harmony, But the 
issues which the American note proposes for 
discussion are not of a kind calculated to 
inspire negotiation. f 


Resolution by Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 0 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
3 I include the following resolu- 

on: 


The board of directors of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, a non- 
profit trade association composed of 400 
daily newspapers in 14 States, representing 
a combined daily circulation of approxi- 
mately 11.6 million, adopted the following 
resolution during its midwinter meeting at 
Point Clear, Ala., on February 23, 1958: 

“Whereas the Internal Revenue Service 
has ruled that the cost of advertisements 
by America’s independent electric light and 
power companies has been disallowed as 4 
tax-deductible business expense, and that 
money’s paid by power firms and other busi- 
nesses for business development and com- 
munication of ideas have contributed ma- 
terially through the years to the economic 
growth of our country; and 

“Whereas the Internal Revenue Service 
regulation serves as a tax penalty on all 
business development and promotion and 
on all advertising that is placed by normal 
business operations and companies on in- 
stitutional, educational and planned devel- 
opmental promotion; and 


“Whereas advertising, and particularly 
newspaper advertising constitutes a yoice by 
which the independent electric light and 
power companies and all free businesses 
can communicate their thoughts, ideas and 
opinions to the general public; and 

Whereas the establishment of such a yul- 
ing constitutes a threat to free speech and 
R free press and can serve not only to de- 
prive the independent electric light and 
power companies of their inherent and con- 
stitutional right to communicate but also 
poses such a target to all businesses and to 
all organizations as a potential restriction: 
and 

“Whereas the principle of submitting to 
such a ruling by a commission, or any body 
appointed or elected, is a threat to freë- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press and 
the right to communicate, and this ruling 
infringes upon the constitutional rights of 
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Indepandent power companies, other busi- 
Nesses and individuais and is a violation of 
the fundamental principles upon which this 
country was founded and which has made 
it flourish under economic, political and 
Social freedom; Be it 

“Resolved, That this board of directors, 
Tepresenting daily newspapers in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isilana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia, hereby goes 
on record as being unalterably opposed to 
the ‘above-mentioned ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Service; and proposes that this re- 
Solution be brought to the attention of all 
Concerned—especially to all members of the 
Congressional delegations of the respective 
States in which their newspapers are pub- 
lished, in order that this board’s disapproval 
May be noted and that appropriate action 
shall be taken for the purpose of obtaining 
& reversal of said ruling at the earliest pos- 
Sible date.“ 


The First Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from Mr. Clifford B. Ward's 
column in the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
expenses, I believe, the views of a great 
Many people. Because of its timeliness, 
it seems appropriate to include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Of all the criticisms leveled at President 

nhower, some of them deseryed, none 
Tell on its big, fat face with more loss of 
dignity than the one that attempted to make 
Something out of the fact that he detoured 
the Columbine III from to Arizona 
in order to drop Mamie off at a beauty rest 
resort. TV, radio, and newspaper reporters, 
interviewing the man and the woman in 
the street, were seemingly shocked to dis- 
cover that Mr. and Mrs. America, who aren't 
Pennypinchers themselves, approved rather 
than disapproved Ike treating Mamie as if she 
Were actually his wife, not just a personal and 
National overhead expense. 

The guy who started the whole thing 
should head for the nearest grog shop, buy 
himself a jug of temporary calm and meditate 
Upon the fact that anyone can come a crop- 
Per with a bad idea, and should, 


THREW IN SINK 


In the first place, whoever came up with 
the figure of around 612,000 as a cost of 
flying the Columbine out of its way, hag 
Undoubtedly been eating hops right out of 
& soggy accounting bin. To arrive at such a 
figure, he had to figure in everything but the 
kitchen sink, including depreciation, the 
President's time, and a lot of other things 
that would have kept on costing whether 
the First Lady went to Arizona or direct 
to the White House. If this country can 
Squander $90 million helping the poor Com- 
munists in Poland, it has no business being 
chintzy about a few hundred or a few 
thousand dollars to keep Mamie looking 
Pretty, and Ike doing right by her. After 
Some of the Presidents’ wives that have been 
afflicted on the American public for better 
or for worse, in sickness and in health, and 
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unfortunately until death do us part, Mamie 
is worth whatever it costs to have her 
around. 

If news came out of Russia that Khrush- 
chev, bandit, had taken his wife by plane 
to some Riviera resort to make her look pret- 
tier and healthier, I'd think he was show- 
ing signs of humanity. 

HAS PERQUISITES 

The President has a lot of perquisites by 
reason of his lot and though they are rather 
lush, he has a job that entitles him to 
them and anyone who begrudges them to 
him is a-penny pinching punk, and bad cess 
to him. We ought to be more economical 
as a Nation, but we could start at better 
places than just cutting off the travel fare 
for a trip by Mamie to a beauty parlor. 
People who swallow a whole cow and choke 
on the tail, should. If Ike had told Mamie 
to travel to her beauty parlor from Georgia 
by bus, he'd be entitled to receive nasty 
letters from every wife in the country. 

We're a very funny people. We throw 
away billions like they were nothing and 
take a very dim view sometimes of the Gov- 
ernment buying a bunch of violets for an 
alling child. Maybe it is because so many 
of us are too stupid to understand what a 
billion dollars is but are just bright enough 
to figure out what a 5-dollar bill is. 

To the reporter who started all this busi- 
ness about Ike being nice to Mamie, 6 
months’ work cleaning out the dust in the 
morgue, 


Embarrassing Trujillo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian for February 23, 
1958: í 


EMBARRASSING TRUJILLO 


The fatal flaw in the-propaganda that 
flows from the Dominican Republic is its 


obsession with the opera-bouffe magnificence ' 


of Dictator Trujillo. Even Trujillo’s own 
publicists are becoming sensitive to the ad- 
verse reaction to such gaudy fawning. One 
of them writes in a current slick tract which 
is replete with tributes to Trujillo: 

“The lavish bestowal of honors is a domi- 
nant characteristic of the social personality 
which flowers the length and breadth of 
Latin America. Trujillo, too, knows this. 
To deprive his people of a legitimate pleas- 
ure to save himself embarrassment would be 
falsely hypocritical. For that matter, adula- 
tion of a rather lavish variety flourishes in 
the United States where it is offered quite 
shamelessly to Ike Eisenhower, Elvis Presley, 
and the whole Yankee ball team.” 

What bunk. It is fair to say that most 
American baseball fans, most American mu- 
sic lovers, and most members of the Demo- 
cratic Party wouldn't be found in this latter 
category. And even if Dictator Trujillo were 
Ike, Elvis, and Casey Stengel rolled into one 
bemedaled uniform, the extravagant tributes 
to him wouldn't make good propaganda. It’s 
just not the way to win friends and influence 
people. It follows that about 90 percent of 
the Dominican propaganda output does the 
“republic” more harm than good, 
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A Student Loan Program and Scientific 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration’s proposal for United 
States aid in the scientific school pro- 
gram means Federal control of higher 
education. The Government follows its 
dollars and sets out its own policies in 
connection with the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 

It is the purpose of legislation which 
I have introduced—H. R. 10908—not 
only to avoid, but prevent, the encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government on the 
operation of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This bill proposes the establish- 
ment of a student loan program at the 
college or university level. The funds 
made available through the program 
would not be gifts, but would be loans 
to be repaid after the completion of the 
advanced course of study. Such pro- 
gram would be handled through the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, but the legislation expressly pro- 
hibits “any department, agency, or of- 
ficer of the United States to exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control 
over the curriculum or program of in- 
struction of any educational institution.” 

The theory behind the proposed legis- 
lation is twofold: First, to offer an op- 
portunity for deserving young men and 
women to obtain a scientific, engineer- 
ing, technical, or other advanced educa- 
tion to which they may be adapted, 
through a loan which the United States 
Government would insure; and second, 
to establish a $100 million revolving 
fund which can be loaned at no interest 
to institutions of higher education and 
to lending institutions with the provise 
that such amount of money made avail- 
able by any lending institution or insti- 
tution of higher education shall not ex- 
ceed 10 times the difference between the 
total amount of the funds of such insti- 
tution currently outstanding in student 
loans. 

Other features of the proposed loan 
program are: The United States would 
insure loans made to students for the 
purpose of entering any field of science 
or engineering—including mathemat- 
ics—and on such loans, the insurance 
liability shall be 100 percent of the un- 
paid balance, and on all other loans to 
students not engaged in such specialized 
fields, the insurance liability of the, 
United States would be limited to 80 
percent of the unpaid balance of such 
loans; the student may select the college 
or university of his choice; the student 
loan would be evidenced by a note prop- 
erly endorsed and secured; provides re- 
payment of the principal amount in in- 
stallments during the fourth calendar 
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year after the student ceases to devote 
full time in educational work, and the 
full amount due would be paid within 
6 years thereafter, making a total of 10 
years’ time for repayment of the full 
amount due for such schooling; interest 
on student loans would be limited to not 
more than 1 percent above the market- 
able Treasury obligation average interest 
rate, until the date the first installment 
payment is due, and thereafter the rate 
would not exceed 2 percent of the average 
interest rate of marketable Treasury ob- 
ligations, The student, if he so desires, 
may pay off the installments at a faster 
pace and take advantage of the lower 
tate of interest. 

The benefits of this program are nu- 
merous: 

First. American youth needs and 
wants a chance, an opportunity—this 
program accords them that privilege. 
They are cognizant of the fact that at 
the conclusion of their college courses, 
lucrative jobs would be available to them. 

Second. It would eliminate the exces- 
sive costs involved in the student-assist- 
ance plan which was recommended by 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Third. The appropriation of money by 
Congress as proposed by the administra- 
tion does not mean that America will 
overcome Russia in scientific know-how. 
The individual's desire to succeed is es- 
sential to accomplishing the results 
sought. The student will master his sub- 
jects better if he realizes that eventually 
he will have to pay the cost of his college 
education. This realization would make 
for better scientists, physicists, engineers, 
and technicians. A person who pays for 
a course of instruction is more inclined 
to grasp the opportunities accorded him 
and his future usefulness is greatly en- 
hanced. A student who is aware of the 
value of a dollar makes the better stu- 
dent and the best citizen. 

Fourth. This plan is already working 
most effectively in Arkansas, providing 
opportunities to young men and women 
who otherwise would not have the privi- 
lege of obtaining a higher education. 
The Student Air Foundation, Inc., origi- 
nated by the Luxora Rotary Club and 
now sponsored by the Luxora, Osceola, 
and Joiner Rotarys Clubs, has a spdendid 
record of successful operations. The 
plan will work on a nationwide basis and 
will not deprive higher educational in- 
re og of the control that they now 

oy. 


Everybody’s Saint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 


17, we will join with our Irish friends in 
the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day. 


Irish-Americans brought this fine tra- 
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dition to the United States and now all 
Americans take the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this colorful holiday. 

How we in New York feel about this 
day is well expressed in the New York 
Times editorial of March 17, which fol- 
lows: 

EVERYBODY'S SAINT 

One doesn't have to be Irish in order to 
have an affection for St. Patrick—St. Patrick 
wasn't Irish, etther, not by birth. This 
doesn't prevent St. Patrick's Day from being 
the festival of a particular faith and an 
especial nation, but it does make it possible 
for those among us who never walked down 
O'Connell Street, or kissed the Blarney Stone, 
or rode in a jaunting car around the Lakes 
of Killarney to be glad when this saint's day 
rolls around. 

St. Patrick's Day doesn't come in what the 
calendar says is spring, and that is fair 
warning. However, there is a kind of spring 
thought in it. Its green is for Ireland, 
which is indeed a fair green land, but it is 
also because it won't be long now before the 
turn of the year will be at hand, and we can 
all relax and live happy ever after. 

But St. Patrick’s Day is mainly a day when 
everybody is, or ought to be, good-natured 
and in a kindly mood toward everybody else. 
Tt is true that the Irish have done enough 
fighting in their day—too much, to be sure, 
like the rest of the world. They are not a 
docile people, putting up gently with in- 
justice. When there was no fighting to do 
at home they often went out and looked for 
it: they defended liberty in our own Revo- 
lution; they fought for the Union (and for 
the Confederacy, too, for that matter) in 
our own Civil War, and they were almost 
as numerous on freedom's side of the second 
World War as they would have been if their 
Government had joined in it with the other 
democracies, 

St. Patrick was willing enough to fight 
when necessary: against sin, against snakes, 
against anything that he judged was hostile 
to God's will. But it isn’t fighting we think 
about today—and this day, in this year, in 
this generation, in this often sad and tragic 
time, is a good day to think of a saint who 
was full to the brim of his heart with good- 
will and a cheerful love for all mankind. 

And he loved life, too—the parade would 
surprise him, for he was not a proud man, 
but he'd keep time to the drums, the pipes 
and the brasses like the rest of us, and he 
wouldn't find any irreverence, where none 
is meant, in those who love his humanity 
as well as his saintliness. 


A Hidden Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I wish to include the text of a 
column by George E. Sokolsky which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
March 14. The column, entitled “A Hid- 
den Report,” discusses the present status 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

The article follows: 


March 17 


A Hwpen REPORT 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Who got hurt by the unpublished annual 
report of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee? 

Someone must have, for the report, long 
ago written and made ready, has not yet 
been made available to the public. Many 
volumes of the hearings have appeared but 
not the annual report to Congress. And 
without an annual report, how can Congress 
justify voting the committee funds? What 
has the committee done during the past year 
to justify an additional appropriation? 

One of the matters which the report as 
originally written contains, according to my 
information, is a section on the suicide of 
Dr. Herbert Norman, the Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Egypt. An American congressional 
committee has no function examining a Ca- 
nadian Ambassador, but it so happens that 
many of Norman's activities concerned 
Americans and took place in association with 
Americans. He was on the most intimate 
terms with many American diplomats, par- 
ticularly those who have had left wing 
associations, 

Norman committed suicide last April in 
Cairo and an attempt was made by Canada’s 
thefi Secretary for External Affairs, Lester 
Pearson, to blame that suicide upon the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
This gave some Senators the jitters and 
embarrassed the State Department no end. 
The information at the time, however, was 
that a Canadian commission was about to 
be appointed to investigate Norman's con- 
duct. A Canadian commission is a much 
tougher body than an American congres- 
sional committee because the fifth amend- 
ment is unavailable to those who wish to 
squirm out of telling the truth. 

Senator ARTHUR WATKINS of Utah, a Re- 
publican member of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, has, since the Norman 
episode, set himself up as censor of the com- 
mittee’s, conduct with the result that the 
committee became inactive, its counsel, Rob- 
ert Morris, resigned and is now running for 
Senator in New Jersey, and the annual re- 
port has been delayed. The delay is attrib- 
uted to Senator ARTHUR WATKINS’ refusal to 
sign the report. 

It may be recalled that Senator WATKINS 
presided over the committee which held 
trial over Senator Joe McCarthy and which 
resulted in the condemnation of Senator 
McCarthy. When this committee was ap- 
pointed I asked Joe McCarthy what he 
thought of Senator Warxins. He told me 
that Senator War xis was his friend and 
that he expected that nothing serious would 
come out of the hearings. He entered upon 
them in that spirit, but soon discovered that 
he had again been outfoxed by the White 
House crowd who had set up the various 
devices to oppose McCarthy, Apparently 
Senator Warxrins is doing the same kind of 
a job on the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

This committee has been in existence 7 
years. Last year, if spent more than $250,000 
of the public’s money, although part of that 
went to political appointees who do no 
effective work of investigation. 

Also, in the year 1958, there is no political 
profit in the work of this committee. The 
administration does not favor disclosures of 
errors of Judgment, say in the handling of 
the Hungarian revolt; the Democrats do not 
want historic disclosures, say of the relations 
between President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Communist leader Earl Browder—disclosures 
which cannot longer be suppressed because 
the truth discloses itself in other ways. 


1958 


So all in all, this committee has found 
itself to be politically unpopular and lacking 
in advantage to its members, who are, after 
all, only politicians. 


George H. Ludwig—Space Age 
Instrument Designer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
Cause the success of University of Iowa 
Physicists and researchers in “miniatur- 
izing” the scientific equipment which 
rides with Explorer I and which will be 
used to even greater advantage in future 
Satellites is a testimonial to the effec- 
tiveness of our educational system in 
developing the dedicated young men 
who seek to learn, I take this means to 
give you some of the background of 
George M. Ludwig. It is hoped that 
Other budding scientists of modest 
Means will be encouraged to follow in 
the footsteps of Ludwig and Van Allen 
in meeting the great challenges of the 
Space age. It is also hoped that we, as 
Members of Congress, will be faithful 
to our responsibility to see that our edu- 
catlonal system always provides the cli- 
Mate of freedom and security necessary 
to develop men of this caliber. 

The article follows: 

GEORGE H. Lupwic 


An Iowan who once had to use batteries 

power the radios he fixed as a boy has 
returned to battery power—as a space age 
instrument designer. 7 

George H. Ludwig, 30, assembled the cos- 
mie ray apparatus for Explorers I and II. 
The State University of Iowa graduate stu- 
dent also designed and did much of the 
Meticulous handwork on the tiny and unique 
tape recorder for the second Army-launched 
Satellite. Fashioned to conserve battery 
power over millions of space miles, Ludwig's 
half-pound magnetic memory makes it pos- 
sible to tell the whole story of cosmic rays 
Met in each orbit of future explorers, 

In his early teens, before the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration connected his Tif- 
fin farm home with a power station, George 
had to use batteries or a portable power 
Plant as he worked around the house with 
radios and electrical devices. While still in 
high school he wired home and barn with 
the approval of the REA inspector. 

The second eldest of the 6 children’ of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Ludwig, the satellite in- 
trument designer grew up on a 52-acre farm, 
1 mile southeast of Timn. His father, a for- 
Mer teacher, Tiffin school superintendent 
and Iowa legislator, is now farm editor and 
Tadio commentator for KXIC, Iowa City. 

One of his mother’s fondest pictures of 
Young George is one she often saw from her 
kitchen window: the boy coming home across 
the field with an old radio or vacuum sweep- 
er under his arm. 

George Demory, Tiffin barber, recalls: “We 
Once had an old vacuum sweeper that worked 
SO badly that I threatened to smash it 
&gainst the side of a building. George Lud- 
wig fixed it so it worked like a clock” One 
Of this high school classmates reports that 
the radio was the best cared-for equipment 
ta the Ludwig family car. 
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Starting to make things as soon as he 
was old enough to hold a hammer in his 
hand, Ludwig to concentrate on ra- 
dios and electrical devices before he started 
high school. “He made a workbench out 
of orange crates and did his soldering at the 
kitchen range. “George often worked beside 
me while I cooked. I sometimes wonder 
that we didn’t get nuts and bolts into the 
food,” Mrs. Ludwig remarks. 

The boy had his father as his teacher for 
high school courses in mathematics and 
general science; “George was the first Tiffin 
High School pupil to work every problem 
in the geometry book,” the elder Ludwig 
recalls. Adds Mrs. Beulah Grace, his high 
school English teacher: “I told his dad that 
George would go places. He would try any- 
thing, and whatever he set out to do, he 
finished.” 

Ludwig graduated from Tiffin High School 
in 1946, the valedictorian of his class. Fol- 
lowing 6 years in the United States Air 
Force, where he achieved the rank of cap- 
tain as an electronics specialist, he decided 
that a university would give him more free- 
dom than the armed services to pursue his 
Interests. Enterting the State University 
of Iowa in 1952, he earned his bachelor’s 
degree in 1956, majoring in physics “with 
distinction” and earning membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa, national scholastic fraternity. 

While still an undergraduate, in the sum- 
mer of 1955, Ludwig was a member of an 
SUI Arctic expedition which launched 
“rockoons” to probe cosmic rays 60-70 miles 
above the waters west of Greenland. Base 
for the balloon-rocket research was a United 
States Navy icebreaker. Expedition sponsor 
was the Office of Naval Research. 

Through 1956 and most of 1957 he worked 
in the SUI physics department as a gradu- 
ate student and research assistant under 
the direction of James Van Allen, physics 
department head who is chairman of the 
national Working Group on Internal Instru- 
mentation for the United States earth satel- 
lite program. Space information equipment 
became Ludwig's research projects for his 
master of science and doctor of philoso- 
phy degrees. 

Professor Van Allen gave Ludwig one of the 
biggest assignments of the International 
Geophysical Year—the job of miniaturizing 
cosmic ray instrumentation so it would fit 
within a small satellite. The geiger counter, 
tape recorder, and associated scalers and 
circuits had to withstand the shocks of 
being rocketed into space. The apparatus 
had to function for several weeks at least, 
using as little power as possible to conserve 
the satellite batteries through several hun- 
dred orbits. Originally prepared for mount- 
ing in the second of four Vanguard 20-inch 
spherical satellites planned for launching for 
the IGY, Ludwig's assembly—except for the 
tape recorder was transferred last November 
to the Juplter-O's first satellite, the 80-inch 
long, 6-inch diameter cylinder known as Ex- 
plorer I. The same instrumentation, with 
the made-in-Iowa tape recorder added, was 
the major scientific payload for Explorer II. 

When Sputnik I first orbited last October, 
Ludwig was in Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing the SUI physics department at an inter- 
national conference of rocket and satellite 
scientists. He appeared four times—twice 
as often as any other sclentist—in front of 
the conference's technical sessions, reporting 
his own and other SUI research. 

While the Russian scientists then in 
Washington were celebrating the news of 
Sputnik I's success, Ludwig “felt discour- 
aged. We had been working for many months 
to trim fractions of ounces off our payload 
to get down to 20 pounds, But the Russians 
succeeded in launching a 184-pound pay- 
load.” — 

Several days before the first Vanguard fall- 
ure on December 6, 1957, the young Iowa 
scientist took up temporary working space 
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as a research engineer at the Army-spon- 
sored Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena, 
Calif. Ludwig's new responsibility was to 
modify the 14-pound bundle which he had 
readied for the Vanguard sphere so that the 
SUI instruments might ride in the pencil- 
shaped fourth stage of the Jupiter-O system. 

The eventful last week of January found 
Ludwig at Cape Canaveral, and when the 
four-stage rocket was launched the night 
of January 31 he was listening to his instru- 
ments’ signals. His final countdown post 
Was a quonset plane hangar 2 miles distant 
from Jupiter's launching pad. 

“I got excited,” says the tall, robust youth 
who is known around the SUI physics build- 
ing as a quiet, determined worker. Soft- 
spoken and friendly, Ludwig is much of the 
time a lone operator, like many researchers 
whose highly specialized work leads to a 
unique kind of isolation. 

At home George shares with his wife Rosa- 
lle the pride and responsibility of being a 
parent to two daughters: Barbara, 6, and 
Sharon, 4. 


Let’s Not Stampede 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include an editorial from the Record- 
Herald of Butler, Ind. Seems to me that 
this contains much sound advice in a 


- period when people are prone to act 


without too careful consideration of the 
situation: 
Let’s Nor STAMPEDE 

On any western cattle range the cowboys 
can tell you that sometimes a very small and 
insignificant thing can cause cattle to stam- 
pede. Sometimes a little thing that would 
not have harmed the cattle catches the eye 
of 1 or 2, causing them to bolt through the 
herd and set off the stampede. If the 
cattle had reasoning power, wouldn’t a little 
investigation of the situation calm them 
down and prevent the destruction of a 
stampede? Sometimes reasoning 
works and sometimes it doesn't. When a 
person yells, Fire“ in a crowded theater, 
often there is a great upheaval and rush of 
human beings and some get trampled to 
death, 

The stampede psychology needs to be 
examined today in the light of two recent 
developments bearing on the welfare and se- 
curity of American citizens. The Russian - 
Communists shot a satellite into orbit, and 
some Americans in some ways acted like 
stampeding cattle. And now, to add to the 
excitement of the panic-stricken, we have 
what some people are calling a recession. 
All kinds of urgent emergency measures are 
being talked about to meet these two de- 
velopments. 

Let's not be cattle. Let's not stampede. 
Let's do a little thinking. Unless Commu- 
nist Director Khrushchey loses his hard- 
headed reasoning power he will not strike 
against the United States while the scales 
are so obviously weighed against him. The 
Soviet satellite launching proves that their 
crash program with missiles and space satel- 
lites has achieved notable progress. But this 
assumption must be weighed against the un- 
questionable array of facts which show that 
Soviet production capability for all the 
sinews of war is no match at all for the 
United States, and never will be so long as 
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+ 
we keep our free system and they keep their 
slave system. 

Even if Khrushchev should go berserk and 
strike at us he could not knock us out with 
one offensive splurge, however gigantic it 
might be. And from our ring of bases much 
closer to Russia than Russia is to us, we 
could devastate her warmaking capability in 
a short time. Khrushchey knows this. And 
for a sustained followthrough after the ini- 
tial splurge Russia couldn't come close to 
matching America’s staying power. Khrush- 
chev also knows this. 

The Soviet dictators are counting on in- 
filtration, propaganda, and the undermining 
of the strength of nations outside the Iron 
Curtain to topple them one by one into their 
grasp. Their favorite prescription for weak- 
ening nations is—through infiltration and 
propaganda—to subtly turn them toward 
democratic socialism, central planning, and 
control. They have succeeded in many Euro- 
pean countries. More than ever before, 
Americans need to understand all the ele- 
ments in our system, their adyantages, and 
how they work, so that we can safeguard 
them from calculated undermining and in- 
roads. 

We mustn't go overboard in coping with 
the well-advertised recession. What's bap- 
pening is a readjustment in the supply and 
demand mechanism. For more than 10 
years the productive capacity of American 
industry has been running nearly full blast 
to meet consumer demands abnormally 
stimulated with billions of abnormal de- 
fense spending. In spite of the relative 
abundance of money, a great many people 
have overbought; many industries have 
overproduced. For at least 2 years most 
economists have been predicting a readjust- 
ment. 

If not interferred with too much, the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand will adjust 
the economy in the direction of soundness 
and there will be no protracted dislocation. 
Necessary consumer production, augmented 
by the continuing defense production, will 
absorb most of the present temporarily un- 
employed. Our only real danger would 
come from the development of a stampede 
psychology or the adoption of quack reme- 
dies, 


In the readjustment period we clearly see 
at work the law of supply and demand. 
Automobile manufacturers were among 
those who overproduced in the face of a 
tightening market. An oversupply forced 
down prices and curtailed production. One 
automobile dealer is advertising that he is 
selling 160 brand new 1958 model cars at 
dealer's cost plus $58. Healthy, normal 
auto production will resume when the sur- 
plus supply is exhausted. Our system will 
ride out little ups and downs if we don't 
hamstring its basic principles and dynamic 
impulses. 


Troops in Little Rock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, as I 
speak Federal troops continue to stand 
guard inside the Central High School in 
Little Rock, Ark.—patroling the corri- 
dors despite the fact that there is no law 
or precedent that permits them to do so. 

How long will this illegal action con- 
tinue, Mr. Speaker? 
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The column written for the Arkansas 
Democrat of Little Rock, Ark., by Mr. 
Karr Shannon for March 10, 1958, goes 
to the very point of this matter, and I 
wish to include it at this point in my 
remarks. 

The article follows: 

Troops STILL THERE IN DEFIANCE or LAW 

(By Karr Shannon) 

Little Rock's Central High School is still 
under military occupation. The troops are 
still there—on the campus, in the building. 

The troops are still there, despite the fact 
that their presence is resented by the big 
majority of the students, the parents and 
the people in general throughout the South. 

The troops continue to stand guard during 
school hours, on the grounds and within the 
corridors and classrooms, despite the fact 
that there is no law or precedent—Federal 
or State—that permits them to do so. 

There is not even an order, or so much as 
a sanction, from the United States Supreme 
Court that makes its own “laws” on mix- 
ing of races in the public schools. 

Federal troops continue to occupy Central 
High—in defiance of the Constitution, law 
and precedent—while the Congress of the 
United States sits out the sessions and does 
nothing. 

Never before in the history of America has 
any area of our so-called free Republic 
been so shamefully treated. 

When two sections of this country were 
at war with each other, no troops ever pa- 
trolled the public school buildings and 
grounds from day to day,. After the South 
had been beaten down, Federal forces kept 
the vanquished under the iron heel for the 
duration of the Reconstruction period. But 
not once did they molest the public schools 
with troop occupation. 

Education, or attempted education, under 
the scrutiny of armed troops is un-Ameri- 
can, un-Godly. 

It is not even communistic, Russia in all 
her cruelty, has never bothered school 
children in occupied territory by stationing 
armed soldiers on the grounds and in the 
buildings. Germany never did it. 

No other nation, however barbaric and 
cruel and relentless, ever—in the history of 
the human race—resorted to such tactics— 
only the United States, which sets itself up 
as a world example of peace, freedom and 
democracy, forces the military upon a free 
school, 

How much longer will Congress sit idly by 
and let such brazen violation of American 
principle and law continue on and on 
and on? 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Shannon asks: How 
much longer will Congress sit idly by and 
let such brazen violation of American 
principle and law continue on and on and 
on?” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my most respectful 
and urgent request that the responsible 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives take up legislation to stop this il- 
legal occupation of American schools by 
armed troops and to the end that never 
again shall the executive branch of the 
Federal Government transgress on the 
rights and prerogatives of the sovereign 
States—dare to violate the Constitution 
of the United States in this manner. 

May I urge that all Members study the 
article written by Mr. Shannon and join 
with me in respectfully requesting that 
action be taken to end this military occu- 
pation without delay. 


J March 17 
Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include my newsletter of March 
15, 1958, as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Broce Aron) 

The Vanguard stood alone, tall and slen- 
der, the gantry having moved away. White 
vapor escaped. The count-down cycle, many 
hours and pages long, was almost complete. 
At 35 seconds the count-down stopped. The 
helium lines wouldn't come loose. So it was 
that the multi-million- dollar effort to launch 
our most sophisticated intercontinental mis- 
sile (with earth satellite aboard) was post- 
poned. Before the difficulty could be cor- 
rected, surface winds built up and fog moved 
in. So the try was scrubbed. It was sald 
that with 37,000 separate missile items, if 
each item is so reliable that it would fail 
only once in 100,000 times, the mathematical 
chances are that 1 missile in 3 would misfire- 
And we've fired hundreds. Not bad. The 
Cape Canaveral area is a beehive of activity 
with many launching towers. We inspected 
the Atlas (the beast), as big as a multi-story 
building, the Thor, Jupiter, and the Snark. 
A successful Snark launching and flight took 
place. Cape Canaveral, a multi-million-dol- 
lar technical installation, is a sight to be- 
hold. Seourity is very tight, of course. It 
is located halfway up the east Florida coast. 
Stretching to the southeast are the islands 
which serve as tracking stations. At the 
Vanguard site, in a maze of technically 
complex and unrecognizable equipment, a 
workman shouted, “Hey, Joe, throw up A 
screwdriver.” So we felt a little more at 
home. The sprawling complex Cape again 
demonstrates our missile prowess, advanced 
far beyond comprehension of the grassroots 
citizens—and the politicians, who tried to 
paint us last fall at sputnik time as doing 
nothing. 

The F-104, Lockheed Starfighter, is a sleek 
(fying stovepipe) jet with a wing only 7 
feet long on either side of the fuselage. In 
2 minutes from a standing start we were at 
35,000 feet going faster than sound, or in 5 
minutes from the standing start we were 100 
miles from Washington 7 miles up, going 
twice the speed of sound (1,400 m. p. h.)- 
Cabin alr pressure was maintained at 16,000 
feet, although the pilot and I wore oxygen 
masks breathing oxygen from the ground up. 
At 35,000 feet if both cabin pressure and 
oxygen masks falled, we would have had be- 
tween 18 to 60 seconds before losing con- 
sciousness and 2 minutes to death. The per- 
formance of the plane is unbelievable. These 
statistics have not yet been revealed. This 
can be said—it travels as fast climbing as 
cruising. The razor sharp, down-sloping 
wings change shape through front and back 
flaps, thus permitting slower flight, under 
200 m. p. h. to take off and land. Also, there 
are air brakes to slow it down in flight. The 
safety of the pilot has been carefully 
planned. Pilot ejection in seat harness is 
down, not up, and entirely automatic even 
to the chute opening. Automatic protection 
to legs and arms is given though “balling 
up” the pilot at ejection. It was a real thrill 
to fly this plane through rolls, turns, climbs, 
and dives. Indeed, I felt and was close to 
space travel. At various times I felt terrific 
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acceleration, weightlessness, and the force of 
many G's (gravities). 

The weapons, missiles, nuclear explosives, 
Conquest of space are all a result of the tech- 
Nology of our national defense. The de- 
structive potential of the United States de- 
tense “in being“ at this time is frightening. 
And the new weapons are almost incompre- 
hensible. As Secretary of Defense McElroy 
Said, “We are moving into a period of in- 
creasing danger—not only to ourselves but 
also to the U. S. S. R., and indeed to the peo- 
Ples of all the world. This situation is not 
the result of anything we alone have done or 
failed to do. It is the inevitable conse- 
Quence of the explosive progress in science 
and technology which is making available a 
Succession of weapons of ever increasing de- 
structiveness and speed of delivery.” Is it 
inevitable, too, that these totally destructive 
weapons will be used—as man has always 
used developed weapons in the past? It 
Must not be, Our type of soclety and ideals 
could not survive—there would only be rub- 
ble left. Has there ever been a world situa- 
tion and danger to match ours today? Is 
Our citizenry aware of the danger? 

The omnibus rivers and harbors bill seems 
Almost an unreal experience. Here were 130 
Public-works projects totaling $1.4 billion, 
with 18 projects included that were not even 
Subjected to the usual congressional pro- 
cedure (Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Budg- 
et, and Interior Department study). Where 
were those who last year deplored the big 
budget with is necessary high taxes (and 
lurking behind, the big debt)? Where were 
those who recognized (as the President did 
in his budget message this year) that be- 
Cause of increased defense expenditures we 
must cut back elsewhere? Finally, where are 
those who believe a sound dollar is better 
than deficits, inflation, and devaluation of 
everyone's money? This is no time for a tax 
increase, and tax increases we must have if 
we spend more than we take in. Public 
Works, particularly those not fully approved, 
should be postponed or abandoned, Govern- 
ment costs decreased and tax cuts made. 
Make work,” WPA-type is not the answer. 

g everyone poor is not the way to help 
the jobless, or do we cure the anemic by 
bleeding? Is it the role of Government to 
keep everyone employed? Is Government 
able to do this even if it tried? Socialists 
8nd Communists think so. We'd better face 
up to this in a hurry. By straight party-line 
vote, Democrats voted for the projects, Re- 
Publicans against. 


Two Centuries of Maine in American 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Chauncey Robbins, Deputy As- 
Sistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs, is speaking before the Portland 
Club in Portland, Maine, this evening on 
Two Centuries of Maine in American 
Defense. 

All of us from the Pine Tree State 
have long been proud of our State's out- 
Standing contributions to the defense of 
our Nation spanning the period from the 
French and Indian Wars to the missile 
age. Maine, situated on the strategic 
Northeastern frontier, is the location to- 
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day of some of the country’s most im- 
portant defense installations ranging 
from the key submarine naval shipyard 
at Kittery in the south to the vast 
Strategic Air Command facility at Lime- 
stone in the north. 

Mr, Robbins has prepared an excel- 
lent résumé of Maine military history, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Two CENTURIES OF MAINE IN AMERICAN 
DEFENSE ~ 
(Address by Hon. Chauncey Robbins, Deputy 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 

Affairs, before the Portland Club, celebrat- 

ing the 138th anniversary of the State of 

Maine. Portland, Maine, March 17, 1958) 


The welcome invitation to speak here to- 
night included an assignment to review the 
historical contributions of Maine and its 
citizens to the defense of our great country. 

The preparation of this paper has been a 
real inspiration to me. For its size and 
population, I do not hesitate to venture the 
opinion that no other State or area could 
possibly have made a greater contribution 
through the years than our own State of 
Maine. 

If time permitted, we could go back to 1675 
when the Colonists at Saco, Scarborough, 
Casco, Arrowsic, and Pemaquid fought a 
valiant but losing action against the Indians 
of King Philip; but because this purports to 
be a short afterdinner speech and not a 
historical treatise, I have chosen, arbitrarily, 
to begin our little survey with the Revolution. 


THE REVOLUTION 


Rebellious activities in Maine got off to an 
early start here in Portland in 1765 when, 
after the passage of the British Stamp Act, a 
group of citizens marched to the customs- 
house, carried the stamps through the 
streets—an occasion which must have been 
Congress Street's first experience with one- 
way trafic—and burned them in a great pyre: 
an early display of that independent spirit 
which I found so characteristic of my fellow 
members of the Maine Legislature a century 
and a half later. 

The Province of Maine, as a matter of fact, 
for all its sparse population and poverty, 
suffered in the Revolution more than any 
other part of New England. The services of 
the Indians were enlisted on both sides and 
bounties paid for white scalps. 

In 1775, Falmouth—now Portland—was re- 
duced to ashes by a British fleet and the 
country east of the Penobscot was constantly 
subjected to harassing ralds after the British 
occupation of the Castine Peninsula in 1779. 
The first naval engagement of the war took 
place at Machias when a group of citizens 
in canoes armed with guns. swords, axes, and 
pitchforks, overcame H. M. S. Margaretta and 
forced her to surrender. 

In that desperate winter of 1777-78, Maine 
was represented at Valley Forge by 56 officers 
and 952 privates. These figures, which repre- 
sent well over 10 percent of our entire Army, 
does seem high. But, as a member of the 
Army Historical Division commented to me— 
and he obviously must be a graduate of the 
Army World War II cold-weather training 
school at Houlton, Perhaps a Maine man was 
better inured to the sort of weather they had 
at Valley Forge.” 

Possibly the best short summary of Maine's 
military contribution to the revolution was 
made by our own State historian, Augustus 
F. Moulton, of Portland, when he unveiled 
the Maine marker at Valley Forge in 1907: 

“In all these campaigns the men from 
Maine had borne an active part. During 
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the Revolutionary War, one-ninth part of 
the soldiers of the Massachusetts line came 
Our Province 
furnished from first to last, for land and 
naval forces, more than 6,000 men, not 
counting reenlistments. The capture of the 
Margaretta at Machias was the first naval 
battle of the Revolution. Maine men were 
at Ticonderoga in 1777, and at the Battles 
of Stillwater and Saratoga. They were pres- 
ent at the surrender of Burgoyne and fought 
at Monmouth and on the Delaware, * * * 
At the siege of Boston * * * nearly every 
able-bodied man in western Maine was pres- 
ent. An old letter in the Massachusetts 
archives states that during the siege, when 
an urgent call was made for additional vol- 
unteers, they got the reply from Falmouth: 

Everyone who can leave home is gone 
or going to Cambridge. They must draw 
upon this part of the Province for women 
instead of men, and for knivés and forks 
instead of arms.'” 

And so, when the war for independence 
was won, and peace came at last, the men 
and women of Maine could look back and 
feel that they had done their part, and more. 

While, in preparing this talk, I have de- 
liberately avoided stressing those people 
and events with whom you all—like Macau- 
lay’s. schoolboy—are already familiar, I 
would be derelict indeed if I failed to note 
that an adopted son of Maine, Gen. Henry 
Knox, of Thomaston, as the Nation's first 
Secretary of War, gives the United States 
Army its start in life. 

WAR OF 1812 


The war of 1812 was, of course, largely a 
naval conflict and for that reason bore heav- 
ily on Maine, primarily a maritime region, 
whose seaborne commerce was its most im- 
portant enterprise. The British determina- 
tion to cripple American commerce, includ- 
ing the impressment of American sailors on 
the high seas, was nowhere more keenly felt 
or more bitterly resented than in the region 
northeast of the Piscataqua. It is said that 
according to its population more volunteers 
were enlisted in the District of Maine, as 
it was then called, than in any of the States 
themselves. The Maine militia alone 
amounted to over 21,000 men, 

Penobscot Bay was what is now called a 
theater of operations, Castine was attacked 
and selzed by the British. Many of our 
maritime towns were heavily garrisoned, no- 
tably Damariscotta, Edgecomb, and St. 
George. 

A political axiom that many of us may 
have thought was of comparatively recent 
origin, to wit, that a distinguished war rec- 
ord is not necessarily a liability, was demon- 
strated by John Chandler, of Monmouth, a 
veteran of the Revolution. He resigned his 
seat in Congress and his commission as a 
major general of the militia to accept a com- 
mission as a brigadier general in the Regu- 
lar Army. After a highly creditable per- 
formance in the campaign of 1813, he was 
captured and never fought again; but once 
home, he went on up the political ladder to 
become a member of the 1819 convention 
that drew up Maine’s State constitution and 
was elected 1 of our first 2 United States 
Senators. It should be of more than pass- 
ing interest in my part of the country that 
he was instrumental in obtaining construc- 
tion of the military road to Houlton. 
(Would that he were a member of the 1958 
State highway commission.) 

While these remarks do not purport to 
cover Maine's industrial contribution to our 
wars, it would be most inappropriate were I 
not to make mention of our great shipbuild- 
ing tradition which from the first played a 
vital part in our naval victories. The con- 
tinental frigate Raleigh, the Ranger, in 
which Capt. John Paul Jones received the 
first salute given the American flag by a for- 
eign nation, and the America, first ship of 
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the line to be built in this country, were 
constructed at Kittery. When Congress 
finally got around to authorizing a six- 
frigate Navy in 1794, the 36-gun Congress 
was built on Langdon’s Island just off Kit- 
tery. 

One of the most famous and daring figures 
of our early naval history was Commodore 
Edward Preble, born here in Portland, who 
served as a boy at sea during the Revolution 
and wound up as the commodore of the 
squadron which humbled the Barbary pirates 
and opened the Mediterranean to American 
commerce. , 

(I am sure this distinguished gentleman 
would derive great satisfaction, as I think 
we all must, from the fact that the guided 
missile frigate, U. 5. S. Preble, is even now 
under construction at Bath.) 


CIVIL WAR 


Though, unlike earlier contests, no part of 
the Civil War was fought in Maine territory, 
Maine responded to the cause with a will. 
In fact, our quota of volunteers was origi- 
nally oversubscribed. The legislature, meet- 
ing in special session 10 days after Fort Sum- 
ter, voted to raise $10 million and 10 volun- 
teer regiments; but at the time the Federal 
Government could handle only 6. 

By the end of the war, 72,945 men of Maine 
had gone to the battlefields, of whom 7,322 
were killed. In addition, 6,750 men served in 
the Navy and Marine Corps; but of their 
casualties there seems to be no record. 

The first Maine Heavy Artillery suffered 
the greatest number of casualties, and the 
greatest percentage of casualties, of all the 
units in the Union Army. Twenty-six Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor were awarded to 
Maine (Army) men for heroism in the Civil 
War. One of these bore a name not entirely 
unfamiliar to us today, Sidney W. Thaxter. 
Another, Joshua L. Chamberlain, of Brewer 
and Bowdoin College, went on in the Chand- 
ler tradition and became Governor of the 
State in 1866, afterward, president of his 
alma mater, (His unit, I might add paren- 
thetically, was the 20th Maine Infantry, the 
subject of a recent best-selling book by a 
native of Amity, John J. Pullen.) 

It is perhaps no news to all of you, but 
surprised me to learn, that Neal Dow, better 
known for his activities in a more disputa- 
tious area, took the 13th Maine Regiment to 
the Civil War, fought gallantly at Port Hud- 
son, and spent more than 8 months in Rich- 
mond's Libby Prison before returning to 
Portland as a brigadier general. 

Probably the most famous engagement of 
the Civil War at sea was that between the 
Confederate ship Alabama and the U. S. S. 
Kearsage. Our antestors undoubtedly took 
peculiar satisfaction from the result of this 
battle, as the Kearsage, like so many of our 
great ships ahead of her, was built at Kit- 
tery. 

Because so many of them gained this dis- 
tinction during the Civil War, this seems as 
good a place as any to note that Maine has 
been accredited with 26 Medal of Honor 
winners in the naval service: 22 of them 
during the War Between the States. Of 
these, two were actually serving on the 
Kearsarge when she defeated the Alabama; 
one as her helmsman, the other as captain 
of the top. And who says history doesn't 
repeat itself? One of the remaining four 
Medal of Honor winners, Cyrus Hayden, of 
York, was awarded this distinction as color 
bearer of a landing force from U. S. S. Col- 
orado in the Korean campaign of 1871. To 
get ahead of my story for a moment, the 
latest Navy winner was Comdr. Herbert E. 
Schonland, of Portland, for service in World 
War II as damage control officer on U. S. S. 
San Francisco at the battle of Savo Island. 
He is now retired as a rear admiral and is 
living in New London, Conn, 

In between the Civil and Spanish-Ameri- 
can Wars, a new industry sprang up on the 
banks of the Kennebec and, since 1890, has 
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built a succession of sturdy warships prob- 
ably unmatched by any other single firm in 
the entire country. I refer, of course, to the 
Bath Iron Works, which, commiencing with 
the gunboats Machias and Castine, and the 
armored ram Katahdin, has produced a 
steady stream of warships extending through 
the finest destroyers of World Wars I and 
II—68 vessels in the last war alone. 

While we are on this general subject, the 
Navy has, in all, named more than 70 of its 
ships to honor persons and places in Maine. 


SPANISH WAR 


As an amateur student of history, it has 
always seemed to me that the less said about 
the Spanish War, the better. Although some 
2,200 Maine men enlisted in various branches 
of the armed services, only one is recorded 
as having seen action; and that was Cpl. 
Thomas M. Doherty, of Newcastle, a member 
of the Regular Army who was awarded the 
Medal of Honor for gallantry before San- 
tiago. 

On the credit side, also, should be cited the 
service as Secretary of the Navy of John 
Davis Long, of Buckfleld. To his outstanding 
work as Secretary is generally ascribed much 
of the success of the Navy in this era. 

WORLD WAR I 


In 1916, Maine's 2d Regiment of Infantry 
(National Guard) saw duty on the Mexican 
border. 

This same regiment was mustered Into Fed- 
eral service in 1917 and, as the 103d United 
States Infantry, formed part of the 26th 
(Yankee) Division. They reached France in 
October and saw their first action the follow- 
ing February. The 103d distinguished itself 
in the Aisne-Marne offensive and the St. 
Mihiel operations and saw hard fighting in 
the Meuse-Argonne. 

The total number of men and women from 
Maine serving in the Army or Navy in World 
War I was 35,214. Nearly half of them were 
volunteers. To these must be added an un- 
known number of persons enlisting in Cana- 
dian forces prior to our own entry into the 
war. Casualties reported were 2,090 of whom 
228 were killed in action. Deaths in service 
numbered 1,073. 

There was, of course, a small naval station 
here at Portland during World War I; and it 
happens that my own father was the execu- 
tive officer for several months in 1917-18. 
For me, this represented the first of many 
pleasant contacts with the city of Portland; 
and as a schoolboy I remember making a few 
of the same kind of wonderful friends that I 
have been fortunate enough to acquire here 
as an adult in the last 20 years. My father 
spent most of his time at sea on 1 or other 
of the 2 patrol boats (both converted 
yachts) that constituted the backbone of the 
local fleet. I well remember his coming home 
with tales of mysterous lights flashing along 
the shore, particularly on the hills of Mt. 
Desert Island, where we then had, and still 
have, a summer cottage; and it was all very 
exciting to a young lad. 

I doubt whether much of this activity has 
been recorded for posterity but it was all 
just as real to the participants and their 
families as was the landing of the 2 sabo- 
teurs in the same area a quarter of a century 
later. Even staid old Bar Harbor was quite 
excited on the day the North German Lloyd 
liner, Kronprinzessin Cecile, dropped anchor 
off the Yacht Club. She had left New York 
on the 28th of July 1914 carrying, besides 
passengers, gold valued at $30 million bound 
for London and Paris and insured largely in 
London. There were fears that instead of 
stopping at London she might go direct to 
Bremerhaven. Shortly out of New York, 
however, the ship’s captain received orders 
to turn about and seek safety. She put into 
Bar Harbor on the 5th of August, discharg- 
ing passengers and gold which were returned 
to New York. Later the ship, staying with- 
in the 3-mile limit, made her way to Boston 
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where she was interned. When we entered 
the war we seized the vessel and converted 
her into a troop ship, the U. S. S. Mount 
Vernon. As such she survived to make many 
useful troop-carrying shuttle runs across the 
Atiantic. 

And while I am speaking of the Navy, a 
unique event took place in 1930, when the 
position of Chief of Naval Operations, the 
highest military post in the Navy, was trahs- 
ferred from Adm. Charles F. Hughes, of 
Bath, to Adm. William V. Pratt, of Belfast. 


WORLD WAR IT 


World War II is so fresh in all our memo- 
ries that it would be a waste of your time 
for me to do more than summarize the 
highlights. 

The location of our State in the extreme 
northeastern portion of the country made 
it a vital sector for both offense and defense. 
From the beginning, Maine's airports played 
a vital part. The existing facilities at Ban- 
gor, Presque Isle, and Houlton were taken 
over, as were those under construction at 
Brunswick, Auburn, Rockland, and Sanford. 
In all, some 650 million were expended in 
Maine for the development of 25 airports 
and flight strips. The total number of 
Army installations in Maine was 37. 

Navywise, Maine was studded with some 
40 activities and commands, including a 
naval station here in Portland, inshore-pa- 
trol bases at Rockland and Bar Harbor, naval 
air stations, training centers, recruiting and 
receiving stations, radio stations and inspec- 
tors of naval material. Early in 1941—and 
judging from what I heard at the time and 
since, few of you need be reminded of this— 
Casco Bay was designated as a fleet anchor- 
age and the Atlantic destroyer command re- 
mained here for most of the war. 

I, myself, was fortunate enough to com- 
mand for a few months a wooden-hulled 
minesweeper built at Harry Marr’s shipyard 
in Damariscotta and fitted out at Snow's 
in Rockland. The former U. 8. 8. Security 
is now an oceangoing tug, with home port 
at Belfast. All I can say is that if she is 
typical of the kind of work turned out by 
our Maine shipyards, our vaunted skill as 
shipbuilders has been well earned. 

An activity in which your president, Ralph 
Leavitt, has long had a vital interest, is the 
Maine Maritime Academy at Castine. 
Founded in 1941, the school made a notable 
contribution of its own to both the naval 
and the commercial sides of the war at sea. 
Of the 830 wartime graduates, about half 
entered the Navy and half the merchant 
marine. Over 2,900 have graduated in all, 
each one—no matter from where he entered 
the Academy—a credit to our State. 

As to land forces in World War II, our 
103d Regiment was again called into service 
in February 1941. It was led initially by 
a good friend of many of us, Col. Spaulding 
Bisbee, of Portland. As part of the 43d Divi- 
sion, it participated in the final phases of 
the Guadalcanal campaign, in New Guinea, 
in the northern Solomons and in the Linga- 
yen Gulf landing. The division commander 
has stated that “the fighting qualities of the 
103d were not surpassed by any unit in the 
command.” Of such commendation we may 
well be proud. 

The total number from Maine serving in 
all Armed Forces was over 100,000, including 
1,400 in the Coast Guard, which numbers 
represented better than 10 percent of Maine’s 
entire population. 

Over 2,000 of our fellow citizens laid down 
their lives; and another 5,000, at least, were 
wounded. Three Maine soldiers were awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor: Lt. Edward 
C. Dahlgren, of Mars Hill; Sgt. William G. 
Fournier, of Winterport; and Lt. Robert T. 
Waugh, of Augusta. 

KOREA 


In the Korean conflict of more recent mem- 
ory, about 42,000 Maine men and women 
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are estimated to have served in all the armed 
Services. Total Army casualties were 667, 
of whom 124 were killed in action. Three 
soldiers from Maine, Capt. Lewis L. Millett, 
of Mechanic Falls, Sgt. George I. Libby, of 
Bridgeton; and Cpl. Clair Goodblood, of Fort 
Kent (the latter two posthumously), were 
awarded Congressional Medals of Honor. (I 
might say in passing that I had the honor 
of spending an evening with Major Millett at 
Fort Benning last October. Not only is he 
obviously a fine man but also I was pleased 
to learn that his superiors today consider him 
to be one of the outstanding younger officers 
in the Army.) At Benning, too, I met one 
of the Nation’s outstanding officers, Gen. Wil- 
lard Wyman of Damariscotta, CONARC, who 
unfortunately retires this month. 

This brings us now to 1958 and it must 
be obvious to all that our State of Maine 
still figures very prominently, as it has since 

7 before the founding of the Republic, in our 
National defense effort. From Loring Air 
Force Base at Limestone to the Navy Ship- 
yard at Kittery, the Armed Forces operate 
well over 100 installations of various types 
Occupying 65,000 acres and representing an 
investment of over $300 million. 

The Air Force has not figured to any extent 
in my remarks for the obvious reason that its 
status as an independent service is of com- 
paratively recent origin. It should be a mat- 
ter of pride to all of us that of only 4 men 
to have been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor since the Air Force became a 
Separate service, 1 was a native of Port- 
land, Maj. Charles J. Loring, Jr, who was 
killed in action in Korea and for whom, of 
course, the base is named. 

Because of its geographical position, Maine 
will continue as far into the future as can be 
foreseen as a key area in defense against 
attacks both by airplane and submarine. 
The Air Force operates an interceptor squad- 
ron at Presque Isle Air Force Base, tied in with 
the Pinetree radar warning network includ- 
ing a SAGE unit at Topsham. The Navy, 
from its Brunswick Air Station, flies patrol 
missions off the coast on both antisubmarine 
and aircraft warning missions. The Army 
operates a number of Nike missile sites and 
Other antiaircraft installations in Maine. 

From Loring Air Force Base, the Strategic 
Air Command flies B-52 bombers, the most 
powerful retaliatory weapon in our arsenal to 
deter Communist aggression. From Loring 
.and Dow Air Force Base, SAC also operates 
tanker aircraft which refuel Loring’s bombers 
as well as aircraft enroute from other SAC 
and air defense bases to points in the Arctic 
‘and Europe. 

SNARK and BOMARC units have been an- 
nounced for Presque Isle and Bangor. 

The Navy yard at Kittery designed and 
built the world’s fastest submarine, the 
Albacore. The Albacore was experimental 
and not intended for combat; but the proof 
of its effectiveness is demonstrated in the fact 
that Kittery is now working on both a con- 
ventionally powered and a nuclear powered 
attack submarine employing the Albacore de- 
sign. Kittery is also building two nuclear 
powered submarines of the Nautilus class, 
and a guided missile submarine, the Growler, 
which will be one of the Navy's first sub- 
marines equipped to fire the Regulus II 
missile. 

The Navy rates Kittery as its leading ship- 
yard for submarine construction, conversion, 
and overhaul, and I am confident that it will 
Temain in the forefront of submarine de- 
velopment as the Navy enters the missile age. 

Bangor is the site of an air defense filter 
center, which, when in full operation, is 
manned some 200 civilian volunteers. 
They formerly received spotters’ reports from 
289 observation posts throughout the State, 
as well as from posts in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, to direct the efforts of anti-air- 
craft and fighter interceptors. The Ground 
Observer Corps volunteers, some 6,000 strong, 
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have, of course, been placed in Ready Re- 
serve status. They certainly deserve the 
thanks of the Nation for a task well done. 
And speaking of Bangor, Air Force Ma}. Gen. 
Donald Yates commands the hot spot of the 
missie world, Cape Canaveral. 

Both the Navy and the Air Force operate 
powerful radio transmitters in Maine to 
communicate with ships, submarines, and 
aircraft in flight, and with oversea instal- 
lations. The Navy is just beginning con- 
struction of a transmitter at Cutler to aug- 
ment a transmitter already operating at 
Schoodic Head. The Air Force transmitter 
is at Caribou. 

In conclusion, I trust that I have sus- 
tained to your satisfaction my original prop- 
osition, that though Maine may rank only 
35th among the States in population and 
38th in area, her contribution to the na- 
tional defense is by no means to be measured 
in such terms. I cannot prove that we are 
actually first, but with these factors in mind, 
we cannot be far from the top. 

Patriotism was once characterized as the 
last refuge of a scoundrel; but, in my view, 
it is a quality which has been the saving 
of our Republic. It has certainly been held 
in full measure for many generations by the 
inhabitants of Maine, whose contribution to 
every war in our history could well be sum- 
med up in Churchill's epic phrase, blood, 
sweat, and tears.” 


Sheep Industry Important to Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which describes the important contribu- 
tion to the economy of Idaho made by 
the sheep industry. 

For years my State has been a heavy 
producer of sheep and wool. More than 
@ million lambs and 10 million pounds of 
wool] are produced annually. This arti- 
cle, written by George C. Young, tells 
of the. problems and the methods of 
operations which have made the Idaho 
sheep industry a strong segment of our 
State economy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More THAN A MILLION LAMBS AND 10 MILLION 
Pounps oF WOOL From THE SHEEP RANCHES 
or IDARO BRING AN ANNUAL INCOME OF $25 
MILLION 

(By George C. Young) * 

This is a busy season for wool growers of 
the Snake River valley. It’s lambing time, 
and from the maternity sheds on home 
ranches come the lambs singly, in pairs or 
even in triplets in such numbers as to more 
than double the sheep population. Lambing 
starts in January and reaches a peak in Feb- 
ruary, while late lambing continues into 
May. 

j MORE THAN A MILLION LAMBS 

The new crop will bring the sheep count 
in Idaho to more than 2 million head for 
a short duration. The lamb, in 6 months or 
less from time of its birth, will have reached 
a weight of 93 to 105 pounds, and will be in 
prime condition for market. Largest lamb 
shipments from the Snake River valley are 
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in the months of July and August, and by 
late summer the sheep population will have 
dropped back to upwards of a million ewes, 
each destined to produce annually a lamb 
or two and some 10 pounds of wool. Nearly 
every lamb goes to market to be processed 
into succulent chops and roasts. To main- 
tain their flocks of ewes, sheepgrowers have 
found it more economical to buy replace- 
ments than to develop them from the lamb 
population, 


TEN POUNDS OF WOOL PER ANIMAL 


With the first signs of spring, the shearing 
of the ewes begins. A professional shearer 
relieves an animal of its fleece with such 
alacrity there's scarcely time for a second 
bleat. It takes only 3 to 4 minutes to relieve 
the startled ewe of her winter coat, as the 
man with the clippers goes through a pattern 
of movement that enables him to pile up the 
wool of 150 to 200 sheep during a 10-hour 
shift. The average yield in Idaho of 10 
pounds of wool per animal compares with 
the nationwide average of 8.44 pounds. 

Nearly 10 milllon pounds of woo! will be 
shipped this spring from the loading points 
in the Snake River Valley to the spinning 
mills of the Nation. 

In an agricultural economy, where largest 
income occurs in the fall, the sheep indus- 
try. provides some balance with its eariy 
spring and summer cash crop of wool and 
lambs. 

Idaho's income from the sale of wool, 
pelts, lambs, old ewes, and purebred stock 
amounts to about $25 million annually. 

Years ago, there were more sheep in the 
Snake River Valley than there are today. 
One wool grower, the late Andrew Little, of 
Emmett, bullt flocks totaling 100,000 ewes. 
At that time, prior to World War I, he was 
said to be the biggest single operator in 
North and South America. His accomplish- 
ment shaped an impressive success story. 
Andrew Little came from Scotland with 
nothing more than a few personal things 
and the will to succeed. With his pack, 
he walked some 25 miles from Caldwell to 
Emmett to take a job herding sheep. Other 
pioneers in the stock business found their 
start in this promising new land under simi- 
lar circumstances. They put every dollar 
they could save into livestock to graze on 
the open range at a time when there seemed 
to be plenty of it. Now, limited range is one 
factor holding the sheep count to approxi- 
mately 1 million ewes. 

The squeeze on grazing land has some 
with the changes of the growing West, and 
in the future such pasture may be even less 
extensive. Thus any appreciable increase 
in livesteck population must result from 
grassland programs, which are impressively 
successful in making available range more 
productive of feed than ever before. Both 
cattlemen and sheepmen are contributing 
to the grassland effort. 

LOW TARIFF HURTS 

Lack of adequate protective tariff Is an- 
other factor limiting the sheep count. With 
low tariff on wool and woolen products, 
growers here, operating as they do under 
American wage standards, apply themselves 
toward overcoming the disadvantages; but 
under existing circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that this Nation produces only 40 
percent of the wool it uses. 

The price of wool is determined by world 
supply and demand. Thus local sheepmen 
are as keenly aware of range conditions in 
faraway Australia as they are in the condi- 
tion of their own grazing lands in the 
mountains of Idaho. As harsh at it may 
seem, a drought in one sheep-producing area 
is a boom to sheepmen elsewhere. 

The fortunes that have been made and 
lost in the sheep business reflect the risks. 
“Livestock isn't an in-and-out game. It’s 
the long haul that counts with the good 
and the poor years averaging out to the 
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benefit of the experienced operator,” M. C. 

Claar, secretary for the Idaho Wool Growers 

Association for more than 30 years, explains. 
OLD HANDS IN THE BUSINESS 


Many of the sheep outfits of the Snake 
River valley have been built up and main- 
tained over a period of two generations. 
Andy Little's sons, Dave and Drew, a daugh- 
ter, Jessie, and her husband, Bob Naylor, 
remain in the sheep business. Colin Mc- 
Leod, Caldwell, who came to this country 
years ago from Scotland, is one of the oldest 
of the local wool growers. His son, Colin, is 
a partner. The late John Curran, of Irish 
heritage, established a sheep outfit in Hager- 
man valley about 70 years ago. The opera- 
tion is run by his son, Martin, now also an 
oldtimer in sheep raising, Clyde R. Bacon, 
a veteran sheepman at Jerome, is third gen- 
eration in the business. He follows his 
father, the late F. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, and 
grandfather, the late O. F. Bacon, Boise. 

H. B. Soulen, Weiser, one of the directors 
of Idaho Power Company, has been engaged 
in the sheep and cattle business for more 
than 35 years. Range land for his stock 
spreads into eight counties of southwestern 
Idaho and eastern Oregon. Two other di- 
rectors, P. G. Batt and J. R. Simplot, have 
sheep and cattle in addition to other busi- 
ness operations. 

The late John Archabal, who came from 
the Basque land of Spain, took a job herd- 
ing sheep and converted his savings into a 
business of his own. He developed five out- 
fits to become one of the most prosperous 
operators in Idaho. Two of his sons, John 
and Dan, both of Boise, are still in the sheep 
business, and a third son is a wool merchant 
in Boston. 

John Archabal is remembered not only for 
his business acumen but also as one of the 
most respected leaders of the Basque colony 
in southwestern Idaho, believed to be the 
largest in the United States. 


BASQUES ON THE RANGE 


The Basques have been an integral part 
of the sheep business here from the begin- 
ning, because they have been willing to ac- 
cept the lonely vigil of the herder and be- 
cause they are dependable. 

According to Pat Bieter, an instructor in 
one of the Boise schools who made a study 
of Basque immigration and orientation, it 
was California's gold rush that lured the 
first of the Basques into this country. Un- 
equipped to prospect and further handi- 
capped by a language barrier, they dreamed 
in vain of plentiful gold nuggets. Drifting 
inland from California, they found jobs on 
farms and as herders of sheep. The period 
of the prospectors, when gold and silver were 
discovered in Idaho and Nevada as well as 
in California, was also a time for the rapid 
development of cattle and sheep outfits. 
Thus the Basques have been here since the 
beginning of the rise of the sheep business. 

They came by the hundreds, as it soon be- 
came known among the Basques in their 
homeland in northwestern Spain that young 
men could find jobs as herders. This was 
their chance to become part of the new 
country. 

A language barrier poses no problem to 
a herder. His dog, his horse, and his flock 
understand him, and his employer is glad 
to have a man of his characteristics. He is 
generally a sturdy individual, and he stays 
with the sheep. 

“One can easily imagine the feelings of 
these men when they first found themselves 
in the hills with a band of sheep,” observed 
Bieter. They had been accustomed to the 
lively communal life of the Basque coun- 
try—a life (of very limited opportunity) yet 
one of feast days and dancing, of peolota 
games and good wine. Now they found 
themselves alone in the mountains with per- 
haps 2,500 sheep put in their charge for 
6 to 8 months.” 
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The Basques stayed, did thelr work well, 
learned the language of the Americans. 
They sometimes acquire flocks of their own, 
but more frequently they branch out into 
other businesses. The herding is done by 
the newcomers and a few old hands who 
become content with the life. If there ever 
was a bias against this minority group, it 
has completely disappeared. They are a re- 
spected people. 

OPERATE FROM HOME RANCHES 

Wool growers operate from their home 
ranches, many of them along the low lands 
of the Snake River. Here are the hayfields 
for winter feed and pasture; here are the 
lambing and shearing sheds. 

In the spring of the year after the lambing 
and shearing, there is the exodus to public 
rangelands. On the lower levels, grazing 
rights are under the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement; in the higher country they are 
under Forest Service supervision. Both wool 
and cattle growers pay a fee, based on the 
number of head, for grazing rights. Opening 
of range is determined by weather condi- 
tions. Sheep which are not trailed in the 
traditional manner are transported in large 
trucks with two-deck trailers. 

SMALL FLOCKS ON THE FARM 


In addition to the sheep summer grazed 
on public land are the many smaller flocks 
kept on farms the year around. Frequently, 
these small stock operators buy up range 
breeding ewes that are 6 or 7 years old and 
are reaching an age when they can no longer 
travel with the migratory flocks. Farm flocks 
add diversification to source of income and 
fit in with soll- conservation practices. Ro- 
tation of row crops to pasture and pasture 
to row crops helps maintain the strength of 
the soil. e 

At the present time there are from 2,500 
to 3,000 owners of sheep in Idaho and 1,500 
herders. 

Properly grazed sheep and cattle, which 
are about equal in numbers in Idaho, add 
more than they take from the land. Animal 
fertilizer provides humus that cannot be 
gained from phosphates and other chemical 
fertilizers. Furthermore the stock popula- 
tion provides a market for the culls and 
waste of field crops as well as for hay and 
grain. Stock do well on beet tops and beet 
pulp. The pulp from potato starch factories, 
the culls of potatoes and onions, and the 
leftover of the bean and pea harvest also 
make good stock feed. 

BYPRODUCTS IMPORTANT 


Sheep were first grown for their wool; 
later, for food and wool. Today they are also 
the raw material for a large number of valu- 
able commodities. Lamb byproducts pro- 
vide violin strings, strings for tennis rackets, 
surgical ligatures, sheepskins for gradu- 
ating classes, hatbands, gloves, women’s 
shoes, pharmaceuticals, etc. Lanolin comes 
from the wool, In the larger processing 
plants, no part of the animal is wasted, 
Once, virtually all the processing of lambs 
was done at Chicago, but this is no longer 
the case. Plants farther west at Ogden, 
Utah, and Denver, Colo., now handle most 
of the lambs from the Snake River Valley. 
The shorter the haul the less the shrinkage. 

PUREBRED STOCK FOR EXPORT 


Range ewes of this area are rated among 
the best in the Nation. In addition to the 
range ewes, there are the more carefully cul- 
tivated purebreds, raised for export and for 
improvement of local flocks. 

“Idaho has distinctly maintained prestige 
over a long period of time with its purebred 
stock,” said Mel Claar. 

Fred Laidlaw, who has an operation east of 
Hailey, is a well-known breeder of Panama 
sheep, a type developed by his father, James 
Laidlaw. Fred Laidlaw recently sold 78 head 
of ewes and rams to the Venezuela Govern- 
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ment. To Mexico City went 60 purebred 
Suffolk ewes from the Andrew D. Little 
ranch in eastern Idaho, and 10 Suffolk rams 
from the ranch of T. B, Burton, at Cam- 
bridge, in western Idaho, Andrew D. Little, 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, is a son of the late James Little, who 
was a well-known woolgrower, but on & 
smaller scale than his brother, the first Andy 
Little, who became the continent's biggest 
operator. 

Sometimes the trail of the sheepman 15 
a rough one, but year after year he has 
helped immeasurably to sustain the income 
of this agricultural empire. For the most 
part, he is a rugged individualist inured to 
fighting his way without props. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-seven Edison 
Radio Amateur Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, my constituent, Mr. James E. 
Harrington, of Lake Charles, La., was 
honored in Washington on February 27 
as the recipient of the 1957 Edison Radio 
Amateur Award presented each year for 
outstanding public service. Many dig- 
nitaries attended the function at the 
Mayflower Hotel, among whom were Lt. 
Gen. Francis H. Griswold, vice com- 
mander in chief, Strategic Air Com- 
mand, Maj. Gen. Raymond F. Hufft, the 
adjutant general of Louisiana, Mr. N. L. 
Whitecotton, vice president, and Mr. 
L. B. Davis, division manager, General 
Electric Co. 

It is commendable that the General 
Electric Co. should so honor those who 
merit the appreciation of the American 
people for their outstanding efforts as 
citizens. Mr. Harrington was selected 
because of his work which, no doubt, 
meant the saving of many lives and 
much property during the disaster, 
caused by hurricane Audrey. He reach- 
ed the scene under almost impossible 
conditions and personally conducted the 
only communications system for rescue 
operations for a period of 3 days in the 
stricken area. In true American tradi- 
tion, Mr. Harrington’s remarks were 
humbly stated thusly: 

We accept this honor in the name of all 
of the radio operators and others who worked 
side by side during this time of need by our 
neighbors. 


He further stated he felt he had done 
only what any other ham operator would 
have done under similar circumstances 
because of their dedication to public 
service. 

I must agree with Mr. Harrington that 
the greatness of the American people 
everywhere was demonstrated by the 
valiant efforts of those who gave assist- 
ance to the stricken people of Cameron 
when hurricane Audrey was visited upon 
them. 

General Hufft, Louisiana’s most decor- 
ated World War II hero, who was the 
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first American officer to cross the Rhine, 
is the Director of Louisiana Civil De- 
fense and was in charge of all rescue 
operations. He recounted to those in 
attendance at the award dinner the hap- 
penings at Cameron following hurricane 
Audrey, and I commend his remarks to 
the attention of the membership of the 
House: 

I was attending the governors’ confer- 
ence at Williamsburg. Va, when tropical 
storm Audrey was first spotted about noon 
Tuesday, June 25, in the Gulf of Mexico 600 
Miles south-southwest.of New Orleans. 

At that early stage it was anyone’s guess 
ās to when and where the storm would strike 
the mainland, but as a precautionary meas- 
ure I immediately placed the Louisiana Civil 
Defense Agency and the Louisiana National 
Guard headquarters at New Orleans on an 
around-the-clock operational basis. 

Early Wednesday morning when I learned 
that Audrey was sticking doggedly to its 
northerly course I few back to New Orleans 
and alerted civil defense and National Guard 
units all across south Louisiana for what 
could be serious trouble. 

The emergency civil defense and National 
Guard radio networks began a 24-hour vigil. 
Motor vehicles were refueled and their crews 
assembled, and emergency power units and 
mobile radio transmitters were checked out 
and loaded in readiness for movement to 
wherever they might be needed. 

Civil defense authorities in coastal par- 
“fishes began urging and directing evacuation 
of low-lying coastal areas. 

That evening snorkel trucks were shut- 
tling about flooded roads of the coastal com- 
munities as National Guardsmen from units 
between Morgan City and Lake Charles 
collected evacuees who had at last become 
seriously alarmed over the rapid rise of water 
Pushing in from the gulf and pouring down 
from the skies. It had by now become ap- 
parent that Audrey was making a beéline 
for the Louisiana west coast below Lake 
Charles. 

The amphibjous truck platoon of the Na- 
tional Guard raced toward Lake Charles 
as emergency messages began crowding com- 
munications lines. 

Tt was tronic that as the need for quick, de- 
pendable communications became more ur- 
gent more and more telephone and power 
lines went down. Even emergency radio 
transmitters began losing their antenna and 
power and began blacking out leaving more 
and more communities completely cut of 
touch with disaster relief authorities and 
the outside world. 

As their needs for help increased their 
ability to request that help decreased. 

When the storm struck Lake Charles 
shortly after noon Thursday there were, 
however, a few ham operators still able to 
report to civil defense headquarters that the 
city had been hit hard and heavily damaged 
but that casualties were not believed to be 
heavy, These ham operators remained the 
only link between Lake Charles and the out- 
side for more than 24 hours. 

Meanwhile, a growing concern over the 
possible fate of Cameron on the coast below 
Lake Charles turned into alarm as all at- 
tempts to communicate with the town and 
surrounding communities falled. For many 
hours before the storm struck Lake Charles 
all communications with Cameron had 
ceased. 

Our efforts to make an nerlal survey that 
Thursday afternoon were thwarted by 
flooded airfields, debris-strewn runways, and 
gusty winds of up to 75 miles per hour. 

Our efforts to reach Cameron by land 
were defeated because of flooded roads 
strewn with trees and fallen utility poles, 
broken buildings, overturned boats 
and barges, dead cattle and other debris. 

Shortly before dark that Thursday even- 
ing a Coast Guard flyingvoat out of Corpus 
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Christi reported it had made a quick survey 
of the coastal area and estimated the Cam- 
eron coastal area had apparently suffered 
serious damage and probably heayy loss of 
life. 

Soon thereafter doctars, nurses, medical 
supplies, and food and water were assembled 
aboard the amphibious National Guard 
“ducks” and again moved toward Cameron. 

I was able to make a quick aerial survey 
of the area from an Alr National Guard 
bomber about dawn Friday and returned to 
Lake Charles to organize civil defense, mili- 
tary and Government representatives and 
make plans for what was to become one of 
the greatest disaster rellef operations in 
Louisiana annals. 

Later in the morning I returned to the 
area by helicopter and met with the bat- 
tered storm survivors who had taken refuge 
in the courthouse which alone survived 
intact, 

Most of them were in pitiable condition 
and required immediate help. 

Meanwhile one of our alternate civil de- 
fense raido officers In Lake Charles—Mr. 
James E. Harrington—correctly appraised 
the fact that Cameron had undoubtedly suf- 
fered a staggering blow and would require 
immediate help and that communication 
between Cameron and the outside would be 
required at once if the help needed was to 
be obtained. 

Harrington obtained a boat and two as- 
sistant radio operators and then gathered 
his equipment into the boat and traveled 
40 miles down the fiood-swoolen Calcasieu 
River to Cameron. Upon their arrival they 
waded through the turgid flood waters with 
radio transmitters and receivers, a heavy 
generator, and a supply of food, water, and 
gasoline to set up an emergency radio sta- 
tlon in the Cameron courthouse. 

Operating from the center of relief oper- 
ations Harrington and his two assistants 
began sending and receiving hundreds of 
urgent messages calling for help and creat- 
ing an orderly functioning of the many per- 
sons and agencies being assembled to help. 

Their messages brought in evacuation 
boats, medical aid for the injured, serums 
for the infected and food and clothing and 
water. They reported arrivals of rescue 
craft and informed Lake Charles authori- 
ties when to expect to recéive the evacuees 
so that ambulances, medicine, doctors, and 
litter bearers would be ready to receive 
them. 

Harrington and his associates main- 
tained constant contact with the central re- 
lief headquarters at Lake Charles and per- 
formed countless other duties among which 
was lifting the pall of silence from over the 
devastated parish and informed the world of 
the disaster which had befallen its inhabi- 
tants. 

During its 3% day operation Harrington's 
station handled some 1,500 urgent messages. 

The station functioned efficiently and ef- 
fectively throughout the period and was in 
every respect found to be completely de- 
pendable. 

I want to again compliment Mr. Harring- 
ton for his good judgment in recognizing 
the great need of the moment and of unhes- 
itatingly acting to fulfill that need as 
quickly as possible. 

His was an effort to serve his fellow man 
to the best of his abilities in time of great 
need. , 

I have great respect for those thousands 
of amateur radio operators around the globe 
who are apparently incessantly eager to 
serve their fellows to the best of their abili- 
ties in time of need. be 

Another thing I have observed in many 
of our emergency operations is that these 
“ham” operators seem to a sixth 
sense that some trouble is pending. In- 
evitably when a storm threat has arisen 
they have been found standing by to re- 
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ceive messages or supply whatever informà- 
tion Is available to them. 

We have in the State of Louisiana some 
1,675 licensed amateur radio operators of 
whom over 850 are actively engaged in sup- 
porting our civil defense operations. This 
latter group stands ready, able and willing 
to render every possible assistance to civil 
defense authorities whenever called upon. 

Rarely do these amateur operators find 
their names in the news columns or in offi- 
cial records and there is no way of maintain- 
ing a complete record of the lives they have 
saved, the suffering they have alleviated, or 
the souls they have cheered through their 
countless humanitarian services. 

James Harrington typifies the best among 
the Nation's 150,000 licensed amateur oper- 
ators. Frankly, however, he has lots of 
company. 

In honor of the thousands of unidentified 
and unnamed combat soldiers who served 
their country at the cost of their lives there 
is the Tomb of the Unknown Soldicr de- 
signed to give fitting credit to what they 
did for us. 

In a similar vein I believe the selection of 
Mr. Harrington to receive this General Elec- 
tric award may well serve also as a living 
symbol of what nameless “ham” operators 
everywhere do for their fellow Americans. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


O CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day our country, unique because of its 
tremendous variety of national religious, 
racial, and cultural background, pays 
tribute to the Hungarian people. The 
great contributions of Hungarians to 
America and to the world can be traced 
to the event we are celebrating today. 

March 15, 1948, was a turning point for 
Hungary, for America, and for the world. 
When Louis Kossuth, an outstanding 
statesman, led the Hungarian people in 
1948 to demand independence from the 
Austrian Empire, his action was to have 
far-reaching effects. On March 15 of 
that year a charter of freedom granted 
several economic and political reforms 
and the virtual independence of the 
Hungarian nation. But the Hungarian 
people had hardly begun to enjoy their 
new-found freedom when, once again, 
they were overcome by the Austrian and 
Russian Empires. Forced to fiee their 
country, many Hungarian revolution- 
aries were welcomed to our country. 
Their fight for freedom had inspired re- 
formers the world over and their settle- 
ment in America was the beginning of 
the magnificent contributions of the 
Hungarian people to our Nation. 

In the early 20th century Hungarians 
came in great numbers to our shores. 
Leaving a country. torn by the ravages of 
war, they sought economic as well as 
political freedom in America. Today the 
recent Hungarian revolution against the 
Russian régime is foremost in our minds. 
Again a wave of Hungarian immigrants 
are finding welcome and opportunity in 
our land. 
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“Ever since the failure of the Hungarian 
War for Independence, which began so 
gloriously on March 15, 1848, America 
has opened her arms to the Hungarian 
people. And we have received a people 
who have strengthened our Nation mor- 
ally and enriched it culturally and scien- 
tifically. As Walt Whitman so ably said, 
we are “not merely a nation but.a teem- 
ing of nations.” The Hungarian nation 
is a vital part of this teeming nation. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter of Pennsylvania 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, 1958, on the occasion of his 
25th anniversary as a Member of the 
Congress, at the Hotel Easton, Easton, 
Pa., a splendid and deserving testimonial 
dinner was tendered to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
WALTER. / 

I had the honor to be present and to 
address the more than 900 persons, an 
overfiow gathering, with hundreds of 
others who desired to attend, but who 
could not be accommodated. 

It was clearly indicated by those pres- 
ent that the people of his district are 
proud, and justifiably so, of Congress- 
man WALTER and the manner in which 
he represents them in the Halls of 
Congress. 

I include in my extension, remarks I 
made on that occasion: 

Mr. Toastmaster, it is a pleasure for me, 
not only from an official, but particularly 
from a personal, angle, to be with you to- 
night, and to join with you in honoring one 
of the ablest Members of Congress—a great 
American—my close friend and valued col- 
league—and one who so ably represents you 
in the halls of Congress, Congressman 
Francis E. WALTER. 

The Congress of the United States is the 
greatest legislative body in the world. The 
Congress, and particularly the House of 
Representatives, is the people's body. 

Speaking of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, its collective ability and stability 
is not exceeded by any other legislative body 
in the world.- 

And one of the outstanding, as well as 
courageous, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the gentleman who represents 
you in an honorable and outstanding man- 
ner, your distinguished Representative in 
that body, Congressman Francis E. WALTER. 

And in speaking to you tonight I have 
been asked by Speaker RAYBURN to convey 
to you his high regard for Congressman WAL- 
Ter. Your distinguished Congressman en- 
joys the complete confidence and respect of 
Speaker RayBURN and myself. In joining 
with you tonight in honoring Congressman 
Warrer, at his specific request I am also 
representing Speaker RAYBURN, which it is a 
pleasure for me to do. 

You are well awnre that we are living in a 
most trying period of the world’s history. 
You are well aware that the vicious forces 
of athiestic communism are bent on world 
revolution and world domination, with the 
enslavement of peoples, and the persecution 
and imprisonment, and even death and mar- 
tyrdom itself following in the wake of such 
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a catastrophe as any land and people com- 
ing under communistic control. 

You_are well aware that this goal cannot 
be attained until the Kremlin conquers 
America. And as long as we have men and 
women with the spirit and determination 
and intense love of our country, as Congress- 
man Watter has, that will never happen. 

As indicating the high respect and deep 
confidence Speaker RaysurNn and I have in 
Congressman WALTER, several years ago when 
we were confronted with a delicate situation 
in connection with the, then open, chair- 
manship of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, we decided that Francis WALTER 
was the Member of the House well fitted for 
this important as well as trying assignment. 
In other words, we drafted him. 

When the Speaker called him to his office 
and told him our views, and that we hoped 
he would respend to our request and our 
draft of him, Congressman WALTER did not 
hesitate for one second—looked the Speaker 
directly in the eyes and said “Mr. Speaker, 
as you know, with my other duties, I am a 
very busy Member, but if you want me, I 
will accept.” 

This shows the type of a Congressman 
that Francis WALTER is—willing to accept 
any assignment, no matter how trying it may 
be 


In these trying days we need in the Halls 
of Congress representatives of the people 
like Congressman WALTER. For there is no 
Member of the Congress, who has more fear- 
lessly dedicated his public service to driving 
out of our ranks Communist traitors to God 
and country as has Congressman FRANCIS 
E. WALTER. 

Giving other Members full credit for the 
part they have played, I think I am one 
Member of Congress who can make that ap- 
praisal and statement. Because, in 1934, I 
was chairman of the then special committee 
that investigated communism, nazism, fas- 
cism, and bigotry. I know the evil intent 
of communism as well as the vicious mind 
of the Communist. And so does Congress- 
man WALTER. : 

There is no Member of the Congress today 
who more clearly understands the intent and 
purposes of communism, as well as the 
vicious, inhuman mind of the Communist 
than does your distinguished Representative 
in Congress. 

The people of America owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Congressman WALTER for his out- 
standing work in exposing Communists and 
their fellow travelers, and in combating suc- 
cessfully their damnable efforts. By doing 
that, he has cleansed America from Com- 
munist infiltration and thereby strengthened 
our institutions of Government. 

Our country needs Congressman WALTER in 
the Halls of Congress to give to America 
his continued leadership in this field of great 
importance to all Americans, north, east, 
south, and west. 

By you, the people of your congressional 
district, keeping him in Congress, you are 
rendering a great service to our country. 

But do not deceive yourselves for one sec- 
ond, the Kremlin is bent on world domina- 
tion. 

For Congressman WALTER, as chairman of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, and 
by reason of his years of service on that com- 
mittee, is recognized as the leader in the 
vitally important field of detecting and ex- 
posing Communists efforts and attempts to 


Aandermine our institutions of Government, 


Congressman Water is also recognized as 
one of the ablest Members of Congress in 
all other fields of legislative activity. There 
is no harder working Member on Capitol Hill 
than he. 

He is always found fighting, for the best 
interests of the people of his district. 

A sound legisiator, he is always found 
fighting for forward-looking legislation, par- 
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ticularly legislation that will strengthen the 
family life of his district, your State, our 
country. 

And such a person is the finest type of 
a legislator, Such a legislator is Congress- 
man Prancis E. WALTER. 

And I might say that you are Justified in 
feeling proud of his service in the Halls of 
Congress—for he is your contribution to 
American history. 

He serves you with distinction, with great 
ability and courage. He reflects credit upon 
you, the people of his congressional district, 
Democrats, Republicans, Independents, and 
over and above all political consideration, 
as Americans. 

When anyone asks you who your Congress- 
man is, you-can state with justifiable pride, 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER. 

Iam happy to come to Easton this evening 
to join with you in honoring this outstand- 
ing legislator, this great American, Francis 
E. Watter, who is your contribution to a 
stronger and greater America. 


Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include, there- 
with, three letters written by the eminent 
retired bishop of South Carolina—the 
Right Reverend Albert Sidney Thomas— 
on the subject. of segregation. Mr. 
Speaker, under the new concept both in 
legal jurisprudence as eminated by the 
now so-called Supreme Court and the 
new concept in serving God as is re- 
fiected by the World Council of Churches, 
we hear that segregation is not only un- 
constitutional but ungodly. I place in 
the Recorp the three letters prepared by 
this distinguished theologian on this 
subject. He speaks after many years of 
service to his church and his God. He, 


speaks without bitterness, without ran⸗ 


cor, or without offense to those who as- 
sume the right to speak as they do— 
which he does not question. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Speaker, I want the records of 
this Congress, which are so replete with 
the new teachings of these new-found 
legal giants and new-found religious 
geniuses, to show what the saints taught. 
It is interesting, Mr. Speaker, when we 
find Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish so- 
cialist, replacing all the law and prece- 
dent before our Supreme Court. I 
wonder, Mr. Speaker, on whom they are 
depending for the new interpretation of 
the Bible and of all the teachings of the 
prophets since the world began and since 
Jesus Christ left this earth more than 
nineteen hundred years ago. The first 
article is titled “Development of Oblit- 
eration?” and appeared in the Living 
Church on October 24, 1954. The second 
article is titled “Peace and Segregation.” 
This appeared in the Episcopal Church 
News, Richmond, Va., May 27, 1956. The 
third article entitled “The Church and 
Segregation” appeared in the Living 
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oe under date of September 15, 
957. 

I pose this question, Mr. Speaker, Who 
will it be who will judge us and those 
who have gone before who believed in 
our way of life? Will we not have our 
time and place in eternity? Will we not 
have our day in court When the oldest 
colors have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died” and we stand naked be- 
fore our Maker? 

The letters of Bishop Thomas follow: 
From the Living Church of October 24, 1954] 

DEVELOPMENT OR OBLITERATION? 


It is remarkable in our country that thou- 
sands who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians do not believe that racial segregation 
is essentially or necessarily un-Christian, 
while other thousands have practically come 
to the point of view that there is no argu- 
ment about it. 

It is more than remarkable; it is serious, 
because it means profound disagreement and 
separation among many sincere Christians 
of both races. In the words of the World 
Council. segregation is sad to be “abhorrent 
to God.“ Notwithstan the Council's fine 
purpose of unity, I for one am thankful that 
its utterances are not ecumenical in the 
proper ecclesiastical sense of that word, 
Segregation may or may not be un-Christian, 
according to the principles of its observance. 
In this it is like any human relationship 
(e. g., that of man and wife, which may or 
May not be Christian). 

One must readily confess there has been 
not a little un-Christian segregation in all 
parts of this country. To deal with this is 
a pressing task of the church. But segrega- 
tion is far from being necessarily un-Chris- 
tian. Indeed. there has of late been great 
confusion of thought concerning the bearing 
of Holy Scripture on the subject: 

(1) The extremist, who tells us that seg- 
Tegation is essentially and necessarily a sin, 
seems often to have in mind that great 
contention which, humanly speaking, almost 
split the early church, namely, the Juda- 
istic controversy. We need not go into de- 
talls: the question was, must a Gentile first 
become a Jew before he can become a Chris- 
tian? The great Jerusalem council decided, 
once and for all, in the negative. Every 
man, whether Jew or Gentile, has direct 
access to Christ by faith. 

There is a great deal about this contro- 
versy in the Bible, especially in Acts and in 
St. Paul's Episties, and men today often read 
into it this question of racial segregation. 
It has no direct bearing upon it. No Chris- 
tian today would question that men, whether 
colored or white, have equal access to Christ 
as their Divine Redeemer. 

(2) Again our Lord lays down very clearly 
the controlling principle of human relation- 
ships: “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you that you also love one another.” 

The word translated in our Bibles as 
“charity,” or more consistently in the revised 
Versions as love.“ defines our duty to our 
Tellow man whatever his color. It is the 
great word of Christianity, agape, which is, 
as some one has defined it, “the giving of 
self for the good of others.” This is the 
kind of love that can be and is commanded. 
This love is our supreme duty in ite as 
Christians; no racial barrier of any sort 
should stop it, nor need stop it. 

Segregation is not necessarily in conflict 
With love so conceived. The ideal neigh- 
bor” was of a different race. Far be it from 
me to claim that agape is exercised inter- 
Tacially as it should be anywhere in our 
country; but this is due to man’s fallen 
nature, not to segregation as a fact. Agape 
indeed involves mutual self-respect, mutual 
Protection of human rights and freedom, 
none of which is necessarily inconsistent 
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with racial segregation. It knows nothing 
of “second-class citizenship.” 

(3) On the other hand there is virtue 
rather than sin in the maintenance of the 
integrity of every race as it has come to 
be in the providence of God. Do we not 
read in Acts (17: 26, Revised Standard Ver- 
sion) that God has made from one every 
nation of man to live on all the face of the 
earth, having determined allotted periods and 
the boundaries of their habitation’? These 
words seem clearly to indicate a divine pur- 
pose for every race. The plain implication 
is a racial separation, not inconsistent with 
love, but rather the appointment of God. It 
is a wonderful thought, in keeping with di- 
vine revelation, that in the “Increasing pur- 
pose” of God through the ages there is a 
part to be played by each separate race 
through the maintenance of its own integ- 
rity, especially with its accomplished self- 
realization. The unity of all men in the Body 
of Christ, their personal equal value in the 
sight of God, is not denied by ‘such a con- 
ception, but rather assumed. 

May we not, as has been suggested, look 
forward, e. g., to the day when the subtle 
mind of the East Indian, as such, will be 
put to work on Christian revelation and 
contribute to a deeper and better under- 
standing of it? What effect would the In- 
dlan's amalgamation with different races 
have upon this characteristic value? In- 
deed, it may well be that, when we plan 
to facilitate and expedite the amalgama- 
tion of the Negro race with other races, 
we are verily frustrating a great purpose of 
God. Where tion is un-Christian, 
this is due to man's fallen nature, not to 
segregation itself. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States, departing from its proper constitu- 
tional function of interpreting the law of the 
land, ventures into the field of some fancied 
results of educational psychology without 
any reference to the principles of human 
conduct and man’s ultimate destiny as given 
us In revealed religion, it may haply be found 
fighting God. A steadily increasing 
recognition of the rights and privileges of 
the Negro race is now, by all indications, re- 
ceiving a severe blow by those in authority 
in both Church and state. An assumption 
of wisdom beyond God's word is rather a 
thing which must be “abhorrent to God.“ 

I believe that this view of segregation would 
be pleasing to the Negro race as a whole, even 
if not to those misguided leaders whose mo- 
tives are questionable; also to the best Chris- 
tian-minded white people where the prob- 
Iems are acute, but perhaps not to those 
leaders of the Nation whose motive to ap- 
pease atheistic communist abroad seems more 
important than the happiness and well- 
being of a large portion of our own land 
which would be insured by strict adherence 
to principle. 

Who does best for the Negro race at home 
or abroad? He who seeks its highest devel- 
opment, though the way be long and hard, 
or he who plans for its obliteration? 

Rt. Rev. ALBERT S. THOMAS, 
Retired Bishop of South Carolina. 

WapMaLaw IsLAND, S. C. 

[From the oe Churchnews, Richmond, 
Va., May 27, 1956] 


PEACE AND SEGREGATION 


Sm: There are many angles to the question 
of segregation. Not the least important is 
that concerning peace. 

1, One hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
this country won its independence by a 
great united effort of North and South, and 
a great nation was born. After 2 or 3 gen- 
erations, this Nation was rent asunder by a 
cruel war, followed by, perhaps, a more cruel 
reconstruction by which bitter hatreds arose 
between the sections. However, after a long 
period of grinding poverty in the defeated 
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South, the wounds of hatred were nearly 
healed: North and South had fought shoulder 
to shoulder in two World Wars; a gradually 
increasing economic recovery had at last be- 
gun in what had been a prostrate section; in 
no way was this more evident than in the 
building in the South on a wide scale of bet- 
ter schools for both white and black. 

In the face of this, a violent attack has 
now been made on the South’s way of life, 
especially in regard to these schools. Follow- 
ing a plan, time and again fully endorsed by 
the Supreme Court as entirely constitu- 
tional, and by heavy self-imposed taxes, the 
South was going forward in improvement by 
leaps and bounds in a realization of the 
Court's own repeatedly laid down plan. Now, 
what has happened? A change of front by 
the Supreme Court out of a clear sky, and 
with this has now come a widespread con- 
demnation of the South by the North. The 
South naturally feels all this as gross in- 
Justice, to say the least. The result is a 
rebirth of all the old hatreds between the 
sections which it had taken generations to 
quiet. Peace is being destroyed in the land. 
Who did this? 

2. The living together of two races as 
widely separated as the Caucasian and the 
Negro involves difficult problems. However, 
in this ease the South had been rid of the 
burden of slavery for which the whole coun- 
try was responsible. Then after the war and 
the terrible reconstruction years, though it 
still had to bear the chief burden of the sup- 
port of the millions of freed Negroes, the 
South went ahead with its problems, and 
slowly but surely the old hatreds between 
white and black were being forgotten. 
Lynching, e. g., once common, was scarcely 
ever heard of. The restoration of all sorts 
of civil rights, in increasing degrees, with 
better and better schools, had led now to a 
great improvement of the relations between 
the races, the old dislikes were more and 
more forgotten. And now, suddenly comes 
this attack upon the South, once more to set 
the races against each other, to reestablish 
old hatreds so that now we have strife in 
human hearts and almost strife on our 
streets, 

Who did this? A great Authority once 
sald, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” What 
would He say of those who break it on a na- 
tional scale? Who did this? The Supreme 
Court with its reversal decree? Os does the 
blame lle back of the Court? Is it of a 
political or some other sort of influence? 


Or does it lie on the NAACP which began 


with a coterie of whites and blacks outside 
of the South? 

At all events, whatever the answer to 
these questions, we may be sure of one 
thing—there are smiles on many a face in 
Moscow There is internal strife in Amer- 
ica, our worst enemy. Our efforts are suc- 
ceeding. Is not communism on the way?” 

Who did this? Reverently we reply, God 
alone perhaps has the full answer as to who 
it is that is mainly responsible for bringing 
about this destruction of peace. Nor can we 
give an answer by making another quota- 
tion, “I came not to send peace but a 
sword“ —truth stands higher than peace. 
Yes, indeed, but in that peace which so suf- 
fers today there was, as we have shown, an 
increasing victory of truth. It is not peace 
alone that is being injured, but the cause at 
truth iteelf. 

Rt. Rev. ALBERT S. THOMAS, 
Retired Puhr’? of South Carolina. 


[From the Living Church of September 15, 
1957] 
THE CHURCH AND SEGREGATION 
Only recently was my attention called to 
an issue of Forward Movements Publications 
called the Church and Segregation. We 
do not wish to enter upon & discussion of 
the main theme of the pamphlet but simply 
now to call attention to what would seem 
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to be a rather serious error in Biblical Inter- 
pretation. We are told that “segregation” 
in the Old Testament (fully acknowledged} 
“failed.” On the contrary, following the 
best interpretation of the Old Testament, 
this segregation was a great success since it 
was à most important element in that deyel- 
opment of true religion in Israel which 
brought in in large measure what St. 
Paul calls the fullness of time making 
possible, we may say, the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. It is scarcely necessary (and 
there is not space) to labor the point. Let 
this quotation from Edershelm suffice: “In 
view of the state of the ancient world, and 
of the tendencies of Israel during the earlier 
stages of their history, the strictest isolation 
was ni in order to preserve the re- 
ligion of the Old Testament from that mix- 
ture with foreign elements which would 
speedily have proved fatal to its existence.” 
(The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
vol. I, p. 3). 

Such strict isolation was essential also to 
the full establishment of such fundamental 
elements of true religion as Monotheism in 
the religion of God's Chosen People. Mono- 
theism even was not fully established until 
after the time of the Babylonish Captivity. 
So was segregation involved as an important 
part of God's great purpose for mankind 
through Israel. No wonder the greatest of 
Old Testament prophets, Moses, was so em- 
phatic about its necessity (Deuteronomy 
7: 3). z 

Of course, clearly, this particular segrega- 
tion” had fulfilled its purpose when the Mes- 
siah was born. St. Paul was the great 
prophet of this fact. However, the truth 
stands firm that in the great divine purpose 
of God for man's salvation, segregation is 
not necessarily against His will, since 
through His prophets He used it. It could 
then,yperhaps be a part of His purpose in 
other than those ancient times. Of course, 
as all well know, it must never be in con- 
fiict with the brotherhood of man in Christ 
as the Saviour of all mankind. No, segrega- 
tion in the Old Testament was not a “fail- 
ure.” It had to do even with the sublime 
faith of the Virgin Mary, by whom the 
eternal son of God was conceived and 
born. Nor have we any right to say that 
the ending of that sort“ of segregation 
meant that God could not again use some 
other sort in His infinite purposes of love 
for all mankind, 

However, the fundamental distinction 
which is often overlooked is that between 
physical and spiritual segregation. The an- 
cient segregation commanded by God 
through his prophets was apparently phys- 
ical—physical in order to accomplish a spir- 
itual purpose for the good of all mankind. 
So may it be again in keeping with God's 
redeeming purpose for all mankind. Dr. 
DuBose’s words are opposite: The full actu- 
alization of Christianity will come only with 
the fruition of the world’s destiny, in the 
end of the ages.” (Quoted in recent Unity 
in the Faith, p. vii.) Note his saying also 
(p. 14): “A Christian can do as he pleases" 
following St. Augustine's “Love and do as 
you please.” 

Rt. Rev. ALBERT S. THOMAS, 
Retired Bishop of South Carolina, 

WADMALAW ISLAND, S. C. 

(The principle of dividing the sheep from 
the goats is obviously a sound one In many 
relationships of life, and the Scriptures are 
emphatic in segregating the worshipers of 
the one true God from those who worshiped 
false gods. The passage from Deuteronomy 
which Bishop Thomas quotes goes on to de- 
nounce Israelites who followed the gods of 
other nations in the same terms as the 
members of those nations. However, racial 
segregation is another matter. King David. 
for example, was one-eighth Moabite at 
least, since his grandmother was Ruth the 
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Moabitess. Religious-national-cultural seg- South Carolina today stand with their backs 
regation in ancient Israel was the real issue, to the wall“ in the battle against forces em- 
and purity of racial inheritance was not an barked on a complete and resolute destruc- 
issue at all-—Eprror.) tion of our way of life.” 

“They are not satisfied with the Lord's 
handiwork,” Stoney charged, and they feel 
they can improve on it.“ He pointed out 
that the fear of any physical conquest of the 
United States by Communist Russia was not 
sọ real as the ideological conquest now un- 
der way. 


Stoney Attacks Agitators Bent on 
Breaking South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS: Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most distinguished South Carolinians 
ever to cross our stage of life is Thomas 
Porcher Stoney. He ranks with those He charged the existence of a well-organ- 
giants of states rights like Calhoun, ized racial integration propaganda campaign 
Hampton, and Tillman. He ranks with to “capture the mind of the youth of the 
those distinguished leaders who put na- world and particularly the youth of the 
tion above party. He believes that 1 8 bs 
America should be right, and he is unwill- bene former mayor declared, “I refuse to 
ing to go along with the multitude for rong in thelr concept of Christiantty, Chet 
the good of the party. Mr. Speaker, as approach to their fellow man and their edu- 
one of Charleston’s most distinguished cational systems.” 5 
mayors, Mr. Stoney has been a clarion He said the only way successfully to com- 
call for the preservation of the Consti- bat these campaigns was the use of intelli- 
tution and local self-government. He sence, careful planning and publicity. 
knows that so long as local government is ~ DIRTY WORD 
preserved under the Constitution, there Stoney attacked the twisting of the word 
can never be a dictatorship in this Na- “discriminate” to make it a dirty word: 


tion. He knows just like the agitators “It once was a compliment,” Stoney said, 
do that so long 55 the States are pre- Pointing any Seat ee person 
served, government will N 


ful in choosing a wardrobe, a barber, 1 
never replace individual rights in this F S See 


Nation. He knows that the agitators are “There is not one minute in the waking’ 
trying to destroy local government there- life of any individual when he is not dis- 
by destroying local institutions and indi- criminating,” Stoney stated, and ‘said he 
viduals. He knows that in all the found it a little nauseating to hear all the 


‘agitation and dissension being stirred up 
shambles of the governments that have over this single word. 7 


gone before, when the individual was ‘ : 
destroyed, the government was destroyed. ee ee tae tee ke aripi 
He knows that in Russia individuality said, “and I consider it a tragedy.” He said 
does not exist. He knows of the plot those persons fighting for separation of the 
against this country. Mr. Speaker, he races were seeking to preserye the integrity 
speaks with a clarion voice. of both the white and colored races. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I QUOTES CLERGYMAN 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD Stoney advocated giving the Negro every 
an account of a recent speech by this possible opportunity to improve himself— 
great American before the Fellowship but within his own society. He read an ex- 
Society in Charleston, S. C., as it ap- cerpt from a letter written by a Negro clergy- 
peared in the News and Courier under man to the News and Courier supporting 
dre continued separation of the races and brand- 
date of March 13, 1958 titled Stoney At- ing the integration doctrine as philosophic 
tacks Agitators Bent on Breaking South.” bunk. The letter stated that a below-average 
Mr. Speaker, Tom Stoney knows that student in a separated classroom would re- 
there are men in this country who want main below average in an integrated class- 
to bring up a new race of people to be room. “Equality has nothing to do with 
known by the historjan as a mongrel separation, Stoney read from the Negro 
race. I wish to God more people spoke lergyman ' letter. 
like he does and may have the opportu- „ Stener warned the group against breaking 


faith with those magnificent men and 
nity of reading what he had to say. 
article follows: women who carried the battered South 


through Union military occupation and re- 
STONEY ATTACKS Acrrators Bent ON BREAK- construction era following the War Between 
ING SOUTA the States and preserved her traditions and 

(By Norman Spell) 


way of Ute. 

er Ckir n “The South has never received credit,” 
5 5. on Stoney said, for its efforts to educate and 
members and guests at the Charleston Fel- aoe Aerie EN ine robe. ge mired 
lowship Society's 196th anniversary banquet CTR tite. Sache > 
last night “the best friend any Negro man civilization into which they had been sud- 
or woman ever had was a true Southerner “ly put down. 
interested in his or ħer welfare.” ELECTS OFFICERS 

Thomas Porcher Stoney, mayor of Charles- The society earlier elected new officers at 
ton from 1923 to 1931 and leading supporter a business session in the Fellowship Hall, 
of an independent states rights party in 370 King Street. Julian K. Johns was re- 
1948 and 1952, declared “the South and elected president. 


$ AIM IS NEW RACE 

Stoney sald he believed that “if they can 
break the back of the conservative South" 
these persons whom he termed organized 
agitators and advocates of a communistic 
society could begin “reshaping the world 
and creating a new race.” Russia is trying 
to scare us to th,” Stoney said. 

“The South genuinely believes in local 
self-government,” Stoney asserted, pointing 
out that the Communist ideal was world 
domination and reduction of society to “the 
lowest common denominator.” 
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Other reelected officers of the society in- 
clude Robert E. Molony, senior warden; D. 
Frank Miles, junior warden and M. Otis 
Spyers, secretary. Clarence Cochran was 
elected. treasurer. 

The society was established April 4, 1762 
to provide aid to the sick and under- 
privileged. Its records have been kept un- 
broken since 1769 when it was recognized by 
British provincial rule in the colony of South 
Carolina, 


Hang Em on a Hickory Limb But— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to offer an 
interesting comment on the FCC inves- 
tigations, from the editorial columns of 
the Canton Repository, as follows: 

Hanc ‘Em on A Hickory Lims Bur— 


The more we hear about the charges and 
countercharges, allegations and denials in 
the Federal Communications Commission 
hearings, the oftener we think of mama's 
Teply to her darling daughter who wanted to 
go swimming: 

“Yes, my darling daughter. Hang your 
clothes on a hickory umb, but don't go near 
the water.” 

How can the FCC go swimming without 
going near the water? 

The FCC and every other independent 
Agency in the Government with authority to 
grant licenses cannot be better than it was 
intended to be by Congress, which created 
all the independent agencies. 

They were designed to be sitting ducks for 
influence. Congressmen hoped, of course, 
that they would do the influence shooting. 

But everybody quickly realized that the 
Members of these agencies, being always 
knowledgeable and usually political, were 
Susceptible to outside influence, preferably 
good influence but possibly bad influence. 

There is nothing legally or morally wrong 
about speaking a good word for a good 
friend, The commissioners of the independ- 
ent agencies are not expected to live in a 
vacuum. 

Congress, itself, has assumed the commis- 
Sioners will move about freely and has made 
it possible for them to collect “expenses” 
When they do so, also to accept “hon- 
orariums“ when they make speeches. : 

Decisions about the relative merits of in- 
Nuence are the nub of the public service per- 
formed by the independent commissions. 

The intensity and nature of the influence 
Will be relative, all things considered, to the 
Value of the things bestowed. 

When the value runs into.7 and 8 digits, it 
Stands to reason the influence will be 
terrific. 

All this is in the nature of the setup, and, 
if Congress doesn’t liek it, there is an easy 
Way to change it. 

Instead of making everybody play footsie, 
Polish apples, scratch backs, and leave no 
stone unturned in the hope of winning the 
favors independent commissions have to 
bestow, Congress could change the nature 
Of the game. 

It could open the valuable licenses the FCC 
bestows to public bidding. 

It could receive bids and grant licenses to 
the highest responsible bidders. 

Everything would be above the table. The 
Public would get the proceeds, and the re- 
Sponsible bidders would get the licenses. 
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There wouldn't need to be congressional 
investigations of real or imaginary funny 
business because there would be no chance 
for funny business to get started. 

Arithmetic cannot be rigged. As to in- 
fluence, it’s always bard to be sure. 


Zellerbach Commission Makes Sensible 
Recommendations on Our Emergency 
Refugee Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 5 years we have been talking about 
the injustices of the McCarran-Walter 
Act and the inadequacies of our emer- 
gency refugee programs. Tensions on 
the international scene continue to in- 
crease and we are long overdue in re- 
viewing our immigration laws. There 
have been a number of announcements 
that hearings will be scheduled in the 
near future on Congressman CELLER’s 
omnibus immigration bill, H. R. 3364, to 
revise’ the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952. I hope this will be soon. I 
will be proud to join in the fight to get 
favorable action on this legislation. 

If we are to prove ourselves true to the 
American heritage, we mush show by ex- 
ample that we mean what we say. Today 
there are nearly a quarter of a million 
homeless people existing in camps 
throughout Western Europe—people 
who risked their lives to escape the 
tyranny of communism. Thirty thou- 
sand of these alone are brave Hungar- 
jans who managed to escape during the 
revolution over a year ago. These are 
people whom we have encouraged in 
their resistance to communism—pcople 
who believed in our message of hope. 
They need more than our expressions of 
hope. They need and deserve our help, 
and that help must come now. It is a 
sad fact that Americ has not accepted 
its fair share of the responsibilities to 
these unfortunate people. In the case 
of Hungary, for example, the United 
States ranks 13th among the nations 
affording asylum, 

What course shall we follow? 

The situation has been carefully 
studied by a group of outstanding Amer- 
icans, appointed by the International 
Rescue Commission and headed by Har- 
old Zellerbach. This group, known as 
the Zellerbach Commission, has given us 
some solid answers to this critical prob- 
lem. 

First, it recommends that the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act be liber- 
alized to permit the entry of 75,000 Iron 
Curtain refugees into the United States— 
to achieve the goal, in concert with other 
Western nations, of emptying the refu- 
gee camps by 1958. 

Second, the Commission recom- 
mends—and I concur—that our officials 


- in Europe must be freed from Washing- 


ton redtape and given authority to make 
on-the-spot decisions, 
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Third, it recommends that the United 
States escapee program be given ade- 
quate discretionary funds to do the job. 

Fourth, it. urges countries giving 
asylum to these refugees to consciously 
make every effort to see that they get a 
friendly reception and humane treat- 
ment—an important step in rehabilitat- 
ing their damaged morale. ; 

Failure on the part of the United States 
to take this kind of decisive action wilt 
play into the hands of the Russians and 
materially weaken us in the cold war. 
Our best friends in Europe feel that posi- 
tive American leadership is indispensable 
in coping with the problem. For ex- 
ample, a high-ranking member of the 
Austrian Government told the Commis- 
sion that if the United States were pre- 
pared to open its doors immediately to 
only 1,000 of the 20,000 refugees left in 
his country, Austria herself would ab- 
sorb 10,000 into her own economy. 
Other nations would be stimulated into 
taking the remainder and the whole 
problem would be resolved. 

The course I commend is not new to us. 
Historically, the United States has al- 
ways beckoned to the politically op- 
pressed of all lands, and it is a source of 
our strength that we number among our 
people a diversification of national ori- 
gins, races, and religions. To turn our 
backs on this opportunity now would be 
inimical to our national heritage and a 
denial of our faith in free men. 


Truth About Tax Reduction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have noted with a great deal of inter- 
est that some New Deal orators have 
been telling the public with the usual 
extravagant political claims of being the 
party of the “little man” in tax-reduc- 
tion measures, 

Let us look at the record. It is factual, 
it will speak for itself and it will show 
that under New Deal philosophies the so- 
called “little fellow’ has had to pay 
higher taxes. ‘The records will show it 
has been the Republican Party which 
has cut taxes for the lower income 
groups. Let us not forget that it was a 
Democrat Congress in 1913 that put on 
the statute books the first income tax 
law. Since that time there have been 15 
income tax increases. Democrat Con- 
gresses voted all but one of these in- 
creases. 

The New Dealers put the low income 
people and wage earners on the tax roll. 
In 1932 there were 1,900,000 taxable Fed- 
eral returns. In 1952 there were 46,800,- 
000 such returns. Republicans did the 
cutting 7 out of the 10 times that income 
taxes have been reduced since 1913. 

In 1954, during the 80th Congress, 
when the Republicans were in the ma- 
jority, taxes were reduced by a total of 
$7.4 billion—the largest cut in any 1 
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year in history. The Republicans re- 
duced taxes on electric-light bulbs, 
stoves, refrigerators, electric toasters, 
telephone and telegraph bills, pharma- 
ceutical supplies, and many other excise 
taxes. This cut benefited all taxpayers. 

During the Republican controlled 
Congress legislation was put into law 
which gave 62 cents out of each dollar of 
tax reduction to individuals with ap- 
proximately 25 cents of this going to 
taxpayers with incomes under $5,000. 

The New Dealers have been endeavor- 
ing to play politics with tax legislation, 
claiming that they want to decrease in- 
come tax exemptions. Again, I say, let’s 
look at the record. The following chart 
shows the exemptions from 1931 to 
1954: 


Re- 
ub- 
can 


Democratie 


Single $1,500] $1,000] $300] $750! San 8300 8500 
urried 3,500 2, 500 1, 200 1, 50/1, 200 1, C00 1, 200 
Dependent.| 100 400 400) 400| ' 350) 500 600 


A Call for Business Leadership in Coun- 
tering the Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25,1958 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, various 
proposals for governmental action to 
check the current economic downturn 
are now being debated throughout the 
country, but perhaps insufficient atten- 
tion is being given to the means for self- 
help at the disposal of our business 
leaders. In the following letter sent to 
editors and associations of commerce 
throughout the country a prominent 
Milwaukee businessman, Mr. Elmer Win- 
ter, calls upon his business colleagues to 
reject economic pessimism and to take 
action within their own spheres to bring 
about a revival. No factor can be more 
crucial to our economic health than the 
psychological outlook of our business 
leaders, and I think we can all agree 
that Mr. Winter has made a praise- 
worthy contribution toward improving 
this outlook. 

The letter follows: 

I have been concerned in recent months 
by an apparent trend toward economic pes- 
simism throughout the country. I have 
been even more concerned, however, about 
an attitude expressed by many, including 
some business and industry leaders of Let's 
wait and see what W. is going to 
do.” Such an attitude may be pardonable 
in the case of an individual who is tempor- 
arily jobless, but it is disturbing when it 
comes from men and women who are busi- 
ness and ifidustry leaders. 

I don't wish to minimize the important 
role of national policy in our economy. 
However, I feel that those in positions of 
business and industry leadership should not 
be waiting for others to show us how to 
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tackle our current problems Collectively we 
have the tools, resources and know-how to 
change the present trend if we act in unity 
and immediately. 

Without ignoring the reality of recent 
economic developments, I submit that the 
greatest problem we face is psychological. 
Unfavorable economic news has had an im- 
pact on our national thinking far greater 
than the total effect that such events have 
actually had to date on our economy. 

It's time for emphasizing the positive in 
deeds as well as words. We can do this by 
demonstrating in our own business activities 
that we have full confidence in the present 
and the future of the American free econ- 
omy. I submit the following to my col- 
leagues in business and industry as a “self- 
help” program which will aid us in retaining 
the initiative in meeting the current 
problem: 


1. Recognize that the “seller’s market” 1s 


past and prepare immediately for operation 
in a “hard sell” market by expanding sales 
forces and sharpening our sales tools. 

2. Expand research for the development 
of more new products with greater sales 
potential, and check the effectiveness of our 
sales strategies with surveys, depth inter- 
views, and motivation research. : 

3. Intensify advertising programs to bring 
more consumers into the market. 

4. Diversify product and service lines to 
reach even broader markets. 

5. Where plant modernization or equip- 
ment replacement has been postponed be- 
cause of production pressure, start such 
projects now when the labor market is excel- 
lent and money can be obtained at a lower 
rate. 

6. Review long-range plans and activate 
those which can be moved ahead, 

7. Appropriate more corporate and founda- 
tion funds immediately for scholarships for 
additional scientists, engineers, and other 
Specialists vital to national welfare. 

8. Broaden the export business which cur- 
rently provides a livelihood for some 414 
million American workers. 

American business and industry have the 
resources, vigor, and intelligence to put this 
program over successfully. We have more 
strength as a group than at any previous 
time in the Nation's history. Our rewards 
will be twofold: An immediate restoration 
of jobs, pufchasing power, and expanding 
markets, and, more important, proof to the 
American public that business and industry 
fully understand their role, meeting the 
responsibilities of a free economy. 


Hon. John J. Dempsey 


SPEECH 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing honor to the late Congressman JOHN 
J. Dempsey, who was a great American 
and a great patriot. 

Congressman DEMPSEY was a wonder- 
ful person. He was a man possessed of 
strong convictions and a most effective 
Member of the House, who long will be 
remembered for his demonstrated lead- 
ership both in his adopted State of New 
Mexico and in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our Federal Govern- 
ment. He was a fighter for the causes 
in which he deeply believed and es- 
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poused. Yet he accomplished what he 
wanted by being kind and working with 
people. His friendships knew no party 
or factional limitations and he was one 
in whom one could put the utmost faith 
and confidence. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of 
sepnding many delightful hours with 
Congressman DEMPSEY. I want to say 
that I admired and respected Jack as 
he was familiarly known to his friends 
and colleagues. Ishall forever be deeply 
indebted to him for his kindness and 
sound advice. I shall miss him very 
much. In the years to come I shall re- 
member his ability, his accomplishments, 
his constructiveness, his noble and ster- 
ling character, and all that he stood for, 
and in my memory I shall always cherish 
his friendship. 

To his widow and the loved ones he 
leaves behind I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy. 


The Task of the New House Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
first official meeting of the House Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration will be held Thursday, 
March 20. This meeting will be both 
historic and unique. Historic because it 
is the first time in the history of the 
Congress or the Nation that such a com- 
mittee has been appointed to investigate, 
study and recommend action that Con- 
gress should take concerning astra- 
nautics or interplanetary travel and 
communications and the exploration of 
the vast expanse of space between the 
Earth and other planets. 

It is unique because of the unusual 
responsibilities this committee is assum- 
ing in probing the mysteries of the vast 
unknown space and area between the 
Earth and the other planets in the 
universe. 

Since 540 B. C. the avid curiosity,-the 
vivid imagination, and the insatiable de- 
sire of man has been to seek and find 
the relative position of Earth to other 
planets, the distance between these 
celestial bodies, and the means of travel- 
ing to them and communicating with 
them, and the desire to find out if or- 
ganic vegetable or animal life existed 
there, Perhaps every human being on 
Earth has gazed into the starry heavens 
on a clear night and wondered what 
existed on the other worlds in the vast 
universe. 

I recall the great excitement and won- 
derment that Halley’s Comet stimulated 
when it passed over the earth a number 
of years ago, and the worry and concern 
some people felt that it might not pass 
over but might hit the earth, and if it did 
not, where did it come from, where was it 
going, and when would it stop. 
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We all have looked with amazement 
at an eclipse of the moon and have view- 
ed with equal amazement the close 
proximity of Mars when at regular in- 
tervals it comes so close to the earth—36 
Million miles—that it appears as an 
Orange ball in the sky instead of a 
twinkling star. 

Thousands of volumes have been writ- 
ten containing vivid imaginative and 
Presumptive views and opinions on how 
to reach the planets and of the condi- 
tions existing there such as atmosphere, 
temperature, pressure, gravity, and 
organic life. 

It is conceded that organic life, both 
vegetable and animal, can and does exist 
and adapt itself and thrive under wide 
and varying conditions. This we know 
from various types of life in the ocean 
at various depths and temperatures, 
The same is true of animal life on the 
earth's surface at various heights, tem- 
peratures, and atmospheric conditions, 
Man has found a way to live and exist 
under all of these varying conditions on 
the surface of the earth, and to some ex- 
tent under water. 

We have made great progress in recent 
years in what man can do in going to 
great elevations at great speeds, but all 
Within the life-sustaining atmosphere 
that surrounds the earth. We are now 
engaged in how we can exist and live in 
the vast stupendous outer space where 
No atmosphere exists and where man 
Must carry with him his own life-giving 
environment in which he can exist. 
Once these difficult and complex prob- 
lems are solved, man can then proceed 
to find a way to land and exist on some 
Other planet than earth. 

These are some of the vast and com- 
Prehensive responsibilities of the House 
Select Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion Committee which is made up of the 
following Members of the House: JOHN 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, chair- 
man; Joe Martix, of Massachusetts; 
Overton Brooxs of Louisiana; LESLIE 
ARENDS, of Illinois; GORDON L. McDon- 
ouch of California; Brooxs Hays of Ar- 

; Leo O'BRIEN of New York; LEE 
Metcatr, of Montana; WILLIAM NaTCHER, 
of Kentucky; B. F. Sisx, of California; 
James FULTON, of Pennsylvania; KEN- 
NETH KEATING, of New York; and GERALD 
Forn, of Michigan. 

PRESENT PROGRESS 


Much progress has been made up to 
now. Man can now fly at more than 
twice the speed of sound. He has 
teached the height of 102,000 feet, 
nearly 20 miles, and returned to earth 
in a balloon— Maj. David Simons, 
USAF, during 1957. Captain Kincheloe, 
USAF, flew the Bell X-2 to an altitude 
of 126,200 feet, and plans are under way 
for Test Pilot Smith Crossfield to fly 
the North American X-15 rocket to a 
height of more than 100 miles and re- 
turn to earth which will be the highest 
elevation that man has reached. 

We have shot United States satellite 
Explorer No. 1 to an elevation of 1,587 
miles which is more than 500 miles higher 
than Russian sputniks 1 and 2, and have 
Obtained sufficient scientific information 
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to believe that it is feasible for a man 
occupied satellite to travel to and exist 
at that elevation, and we have shot the 
Farside rocket from a balloon at an ele- 
vation of 100,000 feet to an elevation of 
2,400 miles. 

Although much has been accomplished 
since man's curiosity about outer space 
and the planets was aroused, there is a 
great deal more to be done. The follow- 
ing is part of an article from a recent 
issue of the U. S. News & World Report: 

Space flight by men, in vehicles that they 
can fly back to the earth at will, is within 
reach, It can be accomplished in the near 
future, Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, the Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff who commands devel- 
opment of new equipment, told a committee 
of Congress. 

At least three types of manned vehicles 
now are in the works. Two have small wings 
and will reenter the atmosphere by gliding 
into it to keep from being burned up by 
friction. The third, still highly secret, will 
use a new drag concept to reenter directly. 

Enormous satellites, weighing up to 2 
tons, now are being built. Ground sta- 
tions and equipment for them also are under 
construction. Total United States expendi- 
ture on this project, this year and next, is 
put at $150 million. 

“The first of these huge military satel- 
lites,” General Putt revealed, “is on sched- 
ule for a first launch date in the very near 
future.” The satellites are designed to carry 
radar and camera equipment to scan mili- 
tary preparations behind the Iron Curtain. 

First rocket to the moon will be fired 
this year, assuming that work begins on it 
within the next few weeks, the general said. 
Decision whether to spend money for this 
feat now is before Congress. The moon 
rocket is to carry instruments which will 
describe the moon's surface by radio. 

All these space ventures add up to a 
United States contest with the Soviet Union. 

Officials in Washington, relying upon in- 
telligence information, say flatly that the 
Russians, like the United States, have had 
failures, both in missile tests and in satel- 
lite launchings. 

One report is that Soviet missilemen 
tried—and failed—to put up a l-ton sput- 
nik at the same time the United States 


launched Explorer I. 


United States officials believe the Rus-/ 
sians have 4 major satellite projects 
planned for the next 6 months. Early on 
the list is an attempt to hit the moon. An 
attempt this year to launch ani recover a 
Satellite with a man in it is thought to be 
among the Soviet goals. 

Ambitious projects are springing up in 
both nations. What seems clear is that, 
despite failures to date, there will be many 
more rocket launchings in the next few 
months—a huge expansion of attempts to 
explore space beyond the earth. 

FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


The following statement by Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, a pioneer in early 
aviation and a hero in World War II 
in his planned and successful attack on 
Tokyo from air carrier in the Pacific 
made this statement at the Aero Club 
of Washington, December 17, 1957: 

There has been exploration since the be- 
ginning of mankind, since the beginning 
of curiosity. The airplane has made well 
known most of the remote spots on this 
globe, but exploration will continue. 

The new exploration will be in science 
and in space. 
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We, as a nation, must have vision and 
must work hard if we are to be leaders in 
this new type of exploration. 

I am a conservative, but I believe that 
before the end of the century the follow- 
ing events will occur and that they will 
occur more or less in the following order: 

A rocket will go to the moon. Somewhat 
more propulsive power will be required 
than for an intercontinental, ballistic mis- 
sile or for a satellite, but the guidance in 
actually hitting the moon will be easier 
than hitting a specific target from 5,000 
miles. 

Scientific instruments will be landed on 
the moon. There is no atmosphere on the 
moon, so reverse thrust will be required in 
order that instruments may land on the 
moon lightly, softly. There may be deep 
dust on the moon, no one knows, so it may 
be necessary to send up several scientific in- 
struments before one will operate. 

A manned satelite will go around the 
earth and will return to the earth. This 
will lead to the possibility of transconti- 
nental or transoceanic travel in half an hour. 
San Francisco to New York, New York to 
London, New York to Paris—in half an hour. 
The determinant as to whether people 
travel this fast will be not technology, but 
economics. 

A trip around the moon and return; an 
opportunity, first to look at the far side with 
radar or television, unmanned, and then a 
trip around the moon and return to earth 
with a man aboard. 

A man will be landed on the moon and 
brought back. À 

A space platform will be established. 

Instruments will be landed on Mars or 
Venus. 

A man or men will be landed on Mars or 
Venus and brought back. 

If I weren't a conservative, I would say 
that before the end of this century two more 
events will take place: A permanent ob- 
servation station on the moon, and inter- 
Planetary travel as a common thing. 

This is only the beginning. What will 
happen next, I cannot even conceive. I am 
only sure that the rate of scientific progress 
will continue to increase. 

The 8 or 10 things I have enumerated can 
be done. Iam satisfied that before the end 
of the century—and maybe long before the 
end of the century—they will be done. 

We, the United States of America, can be 
first. If we do not expend the thought, the 
effort, and the money required, then another 
and more progressive nation will. They will 
dominate space, and they will dominate the 
world. There is a nation with this ambi- 
tion. We must not let it prevail. 


THE LEGAL QUESTION 


Among the many other problems in 
space travel and communication which 
the House Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration must at- 
tempt to solve will be the legal question 
of sovereignty, territorial rights, and 
jurisdiction. 


This subject has been under consider- 
ation for several years. The following 
is part of an article on this subject from 
the March 1958 issue of the Air Force 
magazine: 

Since the Invasion of space first by Rus- 
sian satellites and now our own, there is 
growing sentiment for some sort of system of 
international control, or demilitarization. 
President Eisenhower has made a serious 
proposal to the world that this be done, and 
other administration and congressional 
leaders have done likewise. One proposal is 
that the United Nations form a special 
commission on space. 
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Without questioning the worthiness, or 
even the ultimate necessity, of such a move, 
there are serious questions of sovereignty 
and international law involved. 

It can be logically argued that the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in international law, hold- 
ing that outer space is not a part of a na- 
tion’s “airspace.” This has been suggested 
by John Cobb Cooper, Canadian air-law ex- 
pert and legal adviser to the International 
Air Transport Association. Cooper points 
out that neither the United States nor the 
U. S. S. R. asked permission to put satellites 
into space when they announced their IGY 
programs, The fact that no nation has pro- 
tested the satellites’ invasion of space, 
Cooper says, has already established a prece- 
dent for freedom of space. He interprets 
the present situation as follows: 

That present national boundaries extend 
upward only to a point where the atmos- 
phere ceases to provide lift for airplanes or 
balloons. 


That outer space, which he defines as 
where there is not enough atmosphere to 
create drag or otherwise affect flight, is now 
beyond the sovereignty of any state or na- 
tion of the world. 

That the fringe area between these two 
still awaits a definition of sovereignty 
through some sort of international agree- 
ment. 

The desirability of a demilitarized space 
and its implications for a peaceful world is 
difficult to deny. But while the debate goes 
on, the United States cannot let space go 
by default to the Soviet Union. 

It is worth pointing out here that al- 

though the United States should work hard 
to prevent a Soviet monopoly on space 
achievements, deep space itself could not be 
the site of battle, as man has always known 
it, between giant fleets or armies of oppos- 
ing war vehicles, 
. Instead—as a battlefield—space would 
serve as the high ground for reconnaissance 
and , as envisioned in the earlier 
suggestions of General Boushey. 

As we approach the reality of space travel, 
the science-fiction buffs among us will have 
to leave much of our romance behind. For 
it would be difficult indeed, if not impossi- 
ble, for great space fleets to meet in combat, 
unless they both left from the same place at 
the same time in the same predetermined 
paths. This is hardly likely. Otherwise 
moments after they had passed“ each other 
in space, they would be thousands of miles 
apart, and the weapons, again in the classic 
use of the word, they ranged at each other 
would be utterly useless. j 

This does not, of course, preclude combat 
in near space between orbiting satellites of 
opposing nations. It would be possible, in- 
deed quite simple, to demolish or puncture 
a manned satellite with a missile fired into 
its orbit. And there could, of course, be 
combat on the moon, a battle to gain sole 
control. 

Dr. Edward Teller gave a hint of that 

during his testimony at a recent 
congressional hearing. He was being asked 
why man would want to go to the moon, 
And he answered that it would be interest- 
ing to find out what was there. 

Asked later what he thought we might 
find when we did get there, Dr. Teller an- 
swered, “Russians.” 


The United States must accept and 
mount the challenge to pioneer in the 
stupendous task of space exploration if 
we hope to overcome the Russian scien- 
tific advances. It will require great 
energy and the constant cooperation of 
our scientific manpower and industrial 
know-how, of which we have plenty to 
accomplish these objectives. 
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No Federal Scholarships, Thank You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from an open letter 
written to President Eisenhower by V. 
Raymond Edman, president of Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, III., reflect my 
thoughts and the thoughts of the ma- 
jority of the people of the Midwest so 
well that I am placing the same in the 
Recorp for the benefit and edification of 
my colleagues. 

Our States and local communities can 
and will. solve their own educational 
problems and provide the necessary 
funds to adequately support their 
schools and colleges. 

No FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THANK You 

My DEAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: 

* 7 * . . 
I. NOT A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

We do not believe that basically educa- 
tion is a responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We do not hold that article 1, 
section 8, paragraph 1 of the Constitution 
which grants to the Congress “the power to 
lay and collect taxes * * * and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States“ includes education. 
That responsibility was left very wisely to 
the individual States and the local districts 
thereof. 

The thought of the Founding Fathers re- 
garding education was well stated in the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, made the very 
same year the Constitution was framed. 
You will recall that basic statement of na- 
tional policy declared that “religion, mo- 
rality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged.” To that laudable end 
the Ordinance made provision for the reser- 
vation of land designed to support public 
education, both elementary and higher. 

It, A FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 


We hold that the- primary responsibility ` 


for the education of the children rests with 
the individual family. The family is the 
God-ordained unit of human society. In the 
last analysis, the strength of any govern- 
ment is based upon the strength of the 
family. 

It should be the desire of the parents 
that their children have every available 
educational opportunity. Such desire may 
require great sacrifice and hardship on the 
part of their parents, but their investment 
will be infinitely worth while. 

It should be the motivation of the chil- 
dren to secure an education. If they lack 
the inner urge to prepare themselves thor- 
oughly for life, no amount of outward ad- 
vantages and encouragement can help them. 

Few factors can be more constructive in 
building unity and cooperation than the 
mutual desire of all the family to help in 
the education of the children. We here at 
Wheaton find that many of our finest young 
people come from godly homes of modest 
circumstances, in which fathers and mothers 
love their children, pray for them, sacrifice 
for them, and encourage them. The chil- 
dren, on their part, are appreciative of the 
affection and confidence of their parents and 
do their part diligently in their studies and 
employment so as to achieve a college edu- 
cation. 
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We think the Federal Government should 
join the colleges and the churches in the 
effort to encourage building strong Ameri- 
can homes, which in turn will be the bul- 
wark of a free America. The dependence 
of parents and children should be upon God 
and upon themselves, and not on the Fed- 
eral Government. By cooperation and cour- 
age, by effort and enthusiasm, by faith and 
frugality, the children can achieve the edu- 
cation they desire and need. 

Therefore, we believe that Federal schol- 
arships, good as they may seem on the out- 
side, cín be a real handicap to the highest 
interests of the American people. 


II. A LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Next to the individual family, the local 
community, the county, and, finally, the 
State should be responsible to provide ade 
quate facilities for public education. Such 
persuasion on our part dates back to the 
very beginnings of American history. The 
Pilgrims and Puritans who settled in New 
England in the 1620’s and 1630's gladly as- 
sumed the responsibility for the education 
of their children. Although beset by hard- 
ships on their farms and in their tiny towns 
and bedeviled by Indians on the frontier, 
the settlers of Massachusetts passed a law 
as early as 1642 requiring each town to 
provide compulsory education for the chil- 
dren of the community. Perhaps it would 
have been a vain effort for the Puritans to 
look to a distant Parliament in Great Britain 
for educational subsidies. Be that as it may, 
they saw their own problem and resolved it 
by their own efforts, and at their own ex- 
pense. In that way they established the 
American pattern for public education. 

It is our strong persuasion, Mr. President, 
that this original responsibility for education 
should be kept at the local level. There is no 
substitute for the endeavor of freemen to 
provide education for the children of their 
own community. Bureaucracy can build 
bulging budgets but not school bulldings and 
public spirit for education. 

IV. PHILANTHROPY AND ECONOMY A NECESSITY 


It is our persuasion that careful planning 
by the private colleges and generous philan- 
thropy by our fellow Americans, either indi- 
viduals, industry, or foundations, can face up 
to the present challenge in higher education. 
Many of the colleges which are in dire finan- 
cial distress can help themselves immeasur- 
ably by a review of their policies and prac- 
tice, by a reduction in expenditures brought 
about by increased efficiency of operation, 
and by a realistic tuition schedule. Why go 
on in inefficiency, wastefulness, and indiffer- 
ence? 

In that regard, Mr. President, may I say 
that we at Wheaton for years have continued 
on a balanced budget. We hold no illusion 
that we can spend ourselves into prosperity. 
Neither do we think that businessmen should 
have confidence in an institution that is not 
careful and conscientious in the use of funds 
entrusted to it. We have a continuing study 
on economy and efficiency so that we make 
the most of the stewardship that is entrusted 
to us by the Christian friends of the college. 

It is our observation that industry is willing 
and able to help the colleges that are doing 
their best to be efficient and effective in their 
work. Industry and individuals have the 
right to make careful inquiry into the finan- 
cial integrity and efficiency of a college, so as 
to be sure that its academic program is effec- 
tive and its financial policies and practices 
are sound. 

American philanthropy, Mr. President, as 
represented by industry, foundations, and in- 
dividuals, can and will provide the scholar- 
ship aid which is needed for earnest and de- 
serving American young people and also give 
the colleges proportionate aid for the educa- 
tion of our youth. The national merit schol- 
arship program, the Ford Foundation schol- 
arships, General Motors scholarships, and the 
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Many others granted by American agencies 
Provide the incentive and enterprise needed 
in the instruction of our college students. 
The Federal Government should encourage 
that movement for scholarship ald by in- 
dustry. 

I believe strongly, Mr. President, that our 
American young people should know that 
Scholarship aid comes from American indus- 
try and ingenuity; therefore, it is most 
Proper that the real sources should have rec- 
Ognition and appreciation. Federal scholar- 
ships will create the Illusion that the bounty 
arises from the Federal bureaucracy. The 
Government as such produces no wealth. It 
Only spends the money which we citizens 
Contribute—in the form of taxes. We at 
Wheaton find that we haye to keep teaching 
Our students this basic truth because of the 
false impression that has been created to 
the effect that anybody can get most any- 
thing from Washington. 

Federal money is originally our money. 
It ts produced by our enterprise, energy, in- 
Ventiveness, efficiency; by our sweat, and 
Sometimes by our tears, Our money should 
be a sacred trust to the Federal Government. 
Government is a necessity, but it should not 
be a luxury. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I recommend you 
allow the American people the responsibility 
and the privilege of providing the education 
tor their own young people. We concur in 
the opinion of your Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School in its second report 
which reads in part: 

“Despite some strong reasons in its favor, 
the committee does not recommend insti- 
tuting a large-scale program of Federal 
Scholarships at this time. The committee 
believes that it could lessen the growing 
efforts of others; it could accentuate the 
danger that enrollments will rise faster than 
the faculties and facilities needed to care 
tor them, and it would not represent the 
Most effective means by which such Federal 
assistance as may be needed could be used 
selya both students and institutions right 
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. “The committee is encouraged by the 
Marked recent expansion of scholarships 
Supported by private foundations, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, service clubs, individuals, 
and by State and local governments. There 
is need for much further expansion, both 
at the graduate and undergraduate level. 
If these programs should later prove to be 
inadequate, the committee believes a Fed- 
eral scholarship program to fill the gap is 
inevitable. Right now. however, it seems 
likely that the Federal Government can help 
Most in other directions.” 
Therefore, Mr. President, we believe the 
eral Government should encourage free 
enterprise to help freedom-loving American 
People solve their own problems of educa- 
tion. We believe the Federal Government 
has enough to do without being concerned 
about our kindergartens and colleges. We 
Promise you that the privately supported 
Christian colleges and American industry 
Will not fail nor shirk thelr responsibilities, 


Administration Fails To Provide 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include herewith the following 
article which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of Monday, March 17, 
1958, entitled “The President’s Leader- 
ship.” 

THE PRESIDENT'S LEADERSHIP 

Just a year and a half ago President Eisen- 
hower was reelected in a landslide. The 
fact that his party did not carry Congress 
made his election even more à personal trib- 
ute to an extraordinary man. 

Today, by all the portents, Mr. Eisen- 
hower's popularity is at its lowest ebb. 
Not only is his party battered but the Pres- 
ident himself is now the target of open criti- 
cism, His Democratic opponents no longer 
hesitate, from a fear of public opinion, to 
attack him personally. There have even 
been demands for his resignation. 

What has happened in 18 months to alter 
80 greatly the President's position in the 
public mind? 

One factor, surely, is that this is his sec- 
ond term. The phenomenon of diminishing 
popularity early in a second term is quite 
common; here it is aggravated by the fact 
that Mr. Eisenhower cannot run again. 
Another reason, certainly, is simply a 
change in the times. Sputnik was an emo- 
tional shock to the country; so is the cur- 
rent business slump. A third obvious rea- 
son is Mr. Eisenhower's health. 

But we are not at all sure this is the 
whole of the matter. The no third term 
handicap is readily exaggerated. Until Mr. 
Roosevelt all Presidents labored under it in 
fact if not in law. As for the business 
slump, we had one in 1953-54 but without 
any such political repercussions, Nor is Mr. 
Eisenhower's physical condition itself seri- 
ous enough to explain the public's mood; 
many a younger man has been “away from 
the office” more days from routine colds and 
fiu. 

It seems to us that a more powerful rea- 
son for the public unease is suggested in 
Mr, Clark's report from Washington this 
morning. In brief it is a feeling—perhaps 
half formed and inarticulate—that there has 
been nobody in Washington really running 
the show. 

Mr. Clark notes that Republican Congress- 
men and administration officials alike are 
turning more and more to Vice President 
Nixon, not only for political guidance, but 
for direction on Government policy. This is 
a tribute to Mr. Nixon, of course. But it is 
also evidence that these Congressmen and 
Officials do not feel they are getting what 
they need from the President. 

True, an appearance of a laqk of direction 
and its actual absence are not necessarily the 
same thing. In many instances Mr. Eisen- 
hower has demonstrated that he has not de- 
faulted on his responsibility for decision. 
But in politics the appearance can be as 
important as the reality. 

And, for one reason or another, the Presi- 
dent has not been giving the country this 
appearance of full political leadership at a 
time when the people feel especially in need 
of it. The missing ingredient, to borrow a 
metaphor from the President's sport, is the 
lack of a followthrough. 

Consider what very often happens on 
Capitol Hill. The President asks Congress 
to extend, say, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The policy is clear enough. But 
the actual measure, once presented to Con- 
gress, is left to shift for itself. The con- 
gressional leaders are given no discernible 
help in persuading individual Congressmen 
to vote for it. In time they may come to 
wonder if the President's interest in the bill 
is really so strong as it appears. 

Yet while the White House ts exerting 
Uttle or no influence in behalf of its own 
measure the many opponents of the bill are 
exerting a great deal. The result is apt to 
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be that a wise measure which the President 
wants will die of malnutrition. 

Again, the President has been notably pru- 
dent in resisting pressures for immediate tax 
cuts and huge spending increases. His rea- 
sons are sound and they could be persua- 
sively presented to the public. But they 
have not been. Indeed, the public is some- 
times left with the impression that the ad- 
ministration has no policy at all and is 
merely floundering about. Meanwhile, oth- 
ers who vigorously demand immediate tax 
cuts and more spending have an almost un- 
obstructed field. This could well mean that 
the political pressures for these will build 
up to the point where the President cannot 
resist them politically even though he may 
think them unwise. 

Now in none of these cases is there any 
want of labor in deciding what ought to be 
done, no shirking of duty in dealing with 
tough problems. All this part of the job the 
President does in full measure. But too 
often the public is unaware of the labor 
the President has done or of the real 
strength of the measures he would pursue. 
The public begins to feel instinctively that 
the deficiency in following through can mean 
in effect that the Administration is not so 
much leading as being led by circumstances, 

It was not always thus with Mr. Eisen- 
hower. It is trne that he has had a quieter 
concept of leadership than most presidents. 
His way has ever been more to recommend 
and to persuade than to demand. He has 
never used the political powers of his office 
as a bludgeon. And we would not suggest 
that he do so now. 

But until lately there has never been 
any question in anyone's mind which direc- 
tion he wanted to go. There was never any 
doubt that the direction of the affairs of 
the Government was in the President's 
hands. Two years ago it would simply never 
have occurred to anybody to turn to the 
vice president. 

Why there has been this apparent change 
in the President's mood and attitude, we do 
not know. Perhaps Mr. Eisenhower has 
Tecognized a weariness in himself and is 
putting more upon Mr. Nrxon by design. Or 
perhaps Mr, Eisenhower has been so isolated 
that he has simply not recognized that 
in the present climate there is need for a 
closer relationship between the White House 
and Congress and for more communication 
between the President and the people. 
More likely the change is a result of ali of 
these things together, 

But that Mr. Nrxon’s altered role marks 
an alteration in the President’s own leader- 
ship can hardly be concealed. Neither in a 
business nor a government do men turn to 
the second in command unless they feel a 
loss of direction from the top, 


Trade or Tragedy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call attention to an editorial ap 
in the Tuesday, March 11, 1958, edition 
of the Marshfield News-Herald, Marsh- 
field, Wis., entitled Trade or Tragedy?“ 
The editorial follows: 

_ TRADE OR TRAGEDY? 

Foreign trade is something like godliness 

in that it is widely appreciated as a most 
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laudable thing—generally speaking. It is 
oniy when we focus attention on a specific 
moral issue that we wonder whether recti- 
tude need be pushed quite so far, and much 
the same is true of foreign trade. If we buy 
shoes we think it is a fine thing to have a 
few shoes imported just to keep prices in 
line. But if we sell cheese we certainly see 
no merit in imported cheese that can be 
placed on the counter for less than it costs 
us to produce our cheese. 

The balancing of foreign trade has been 
an issue since the Revolution, and no doubt 
it will continue to be for all time. Com- 
merce between nations is essential, but it is 
not always easy to decide exactly what com- 
merce is good and what commerce is bad. 

Currently we are hearing a great deal 
about the renewal of our foreign- trade 
agreements. The administration would like 
to renew our present agreements for a pe- 
riod of 5 years, and it is supported in this 
desire by considerable elements of the 
nominal opposition. On the other hand, 
many Members of Congress on both sides of 
the political aisle are insisting that domestic 
industry is suffering as a result of some of 
these agreements and there must be restric- 
tions or quotas on trade in some quarters. 

Governor Thomson, in a recent communi- 
cation to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, urged it to propose legislation that 
would return authority over tariffs and trade 
to Congress. This authority, he contended, 
has been usurped by the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The Wisconsin Governor pointed to the 
Badger State’s hardwood plywood industry as 
one victim of the Federal Government's trade 
policies. Unless something is done to restrict 
plywood imports, he warned, many Wisconsin 
plants will be forced to close. This is not 
idle talk, for within the past 6 years 6 of 18 
plywood plants in the State have gone out of 
business, and activity in the remaining 12 
has decreased. this time plywood 
imports have increased by 1,200 percent, ac- 
cording to the Governor. 

Wisconsin is not, of course, the only area 
involved in this particular problem. U. S. 
News & World Report, in a recent issue in 
which it reviewed the effect of foreign im- 
ports on a number of industries, quoted a 
North Carolina plywood manufacturer to 
the effect that many United States mills have 
no choice but to close. 

The national hardwood plywood trade asso- 
ciation declares that where Japan had 1 per- 
cent of the American hardwood plywood mar- 
ket in 1951, it now has 42 percent as com- 
pared to 48 percent for domestic producers. 
A New York manufacturer with 5 plants says 
his working force has been cut 55 percent 
in 7 years. 

Of course there are reasons why Japanese 
manufacturers can undersell American ply- 
wood manufacturers. One of the eastern op- 
erators points out that while his plant pays 
a base rate of $1.59 an hour, plus bonus, 
overtime and fringe benefits, labor ra for 
the Japanese are around 11 cents an ur. 
Generally speaking, says the Plywood Manu- 
facturers Committee, the labor cost of pro- 
ducing 1,000 square feet of 14-inch hard- 
wood plywood in Japan is $4.17; in the United 
States it is $38.50. 

While control of prices or production in 
this country could be a civil and criminal 
offense, Japanese plywood producers have 
no concern with minimum wages, maximum 
hours or other rights American workers en- 
joy—they are organized as a cartel, which 
permits them to control wages, prices, hours, 
production and exports with full govern- 
ment approyal. 

Marshfield, with some 1,000 employees de- 
pendent on plywood manufacturing for their 
livelihood, is vitally concerned with this 
Phase of foreign trade. Luckily for us, the 
Roddis Plywood Corporation holds a favored 
position in the industry at present, due to 
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the diversification of its operations and the 
consequent variety of products it markets. 

But just as the market for butter affects 
the price of milk that goes into cheese or ice 
cream, so the situation of the plywood in- 
dustry in the rest of the country must in- 
fluence plywood manufacturing here. Those 
who are losing markets elsewhere will natu- 
rally seek ways of invading the markets sup- 
plied by the local firm, even if it means 
shifting to products they have not made 
before. 

Plywood is but one illustration of the 
problems brought to various parts of the 
country by our efforts to exchange goods 
with other nations, And while we are anx- 
ious to buy from others to make it possible 
for them to purchase what we have for ex- 
port, we gain nothing by the kind of trade 
that ruins our own industries and wipes out 
the standard of living Americans have come 
to regard as thelr due. = 


City Council of Altoona, Pa., Urges the 
Enactment of Legislation To Enable the 
Nation’s Railroads To Win Their Battle 
for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 0 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11, 1958, the City Council of Al- 
toona, Pa., unanimously approved the 
following resolution favoring legislation 
that will enable the railroads of the Na- 
tion to recover from their present plight 
and thus provide for the continued exist- 
ence of the most: dependable means of 
transportation in times of national 
emergencies. 

Resolution by the Council of the City of 

Altoona, Pa. 

Whereas the railroads of this country, in- 
cluding those directly serving the State of 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania Rall- 
road serving Altoona, for many years have 
been subjected to rigid and restrictive regu- 
lation, while competing forms of transpor- 
tation have been left relatively free of such 
interference; and 

Whereas the Government provides and 
maintains tax-free facilities for air, high- 
way, and water carriers to compete against 
the privately owned and heavily taxed rail- 
roads, which provide the most economic 
form of transportation for the American 
public, all costs considered; and 

Whereas such Government policies have 
seriously weakened the railroad and there- 
by our national defense for which they pro- 
vided more than 90 percent of transportation 
service in World War II and is causing them 
to shrink their plant and equipment while 
the Communist enemy Is steadily building 
a larger railroad system; and 

Whereas this condition has caused the 
unemployment. of thousands of railroaders 
and other thousands of persons in indus- 
tries which supply the railroads, such as 
the steel industry which normally sells 
about 7 percent of its product—directly or 
indirectly—to. the railroads; and 

Whereas fair and open competition has 
been and is the key to prosperity and the, 
American system of free enterprise: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City eee of Altoona, 
Pa., as follows: 
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1. That the City Council of the City of 
Altoona, Pa., goes on record as favoring leg- 
islation that will enable the railroads to 
compete on more equal terms with other 
forms of transportation so that the public 
will receive the benefits of the lowest over- 
all cost of transportation, and so that the 
backbone of our national defense will be 
strengthened and the current business re- 
cession shortened through increased em- 
ployment by the railroads and supply in- 
dustries. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to United States Senators Edward 
Martin and Joseph S. Clark and Congress- 
man James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, 
with copies to Gov, George M. Leader and 
to Senator George Smathers, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Read and passed this 11th day of March 
1958. * 

Roseet W. ANTHONY, 
Mayor. 


FreD R. WALKER, “ 
City Clerk. 


Attest: 


Brownsville, Tex., Hard Hit by Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
among the cities of my State which have 
been hard hit by the current recession 
is the city of Brownsville, the principal 
city at the southernmost point of Texas. 
At the present time, over 20 percent of 
the Brownsville labor force cannot find 
jobs, according to a letter I received 
from Mayor M. M. Vicars. 

Statistics recently compiled in Browns- 
ville show that local employment is ap- 
proximately 9,600 while there are 2,500 
men and women without work. 

Mr. President, speaking for the peo- 
ple of Brownsville, I do not believe we 
should wait any longer on initiating 
public works programs, tax reductions 
such as I proposed last week, and taking 
other actions to end the present reces- 
sion. 

Iask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mayor Vicars’ statement on unem- 
ployment in Brownsville be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
of the mayor and a statement prepared 
by him were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or BROWNSVILLE, TEX, 
March 12, 1958. 
Hon, RALPH M. YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The enclosed 
statement speaks for itself. I trust you will 
give sympathetic consideration to Browns- 
ville’s economic problems and advise us as 
brag most effective steps to secure Federal 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Very truly yours, i 
M. M. Vicars, Mayor. 
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From the mayor's office, city hall, Browns- 
ville, Tex. $ 

Industrial development, greater business 
initiative and an imaginative program of 
municipal public works are needed to com- 
bat mounting unemployment in Browns- 
ville, Mayor M. M. Vicars declared today. 
He voiced concern over the number of local 
jobless, which he said was more than double 
that of a year ago. 

A preliminary investigation conducted by 
the mayor's office and reinforced by the 
findings of the local office of the Texas State 
Employment Commission showed, as of the 
end of February, a total of some 2,200 ap- 
plicants (not counting agricultural labor) 
registered for immediate employment, as 
against 1,180 last summer. That figure, the 
mayor explained, is incomplete. Local un- 
employment compensation claims rose from 
661 in March 1957 to more than 1,000 but 
that too is Incomplete since in many in- 
stances unemployment benefits have already 
been exhausted. 

There is a third group not entitled to 
jobless benefits and which accounts for 
several hundred more, the mayor added. 
Hence, we are safe in assuming a total of 
some 2,500 jobless men and women in our 
city—a grim-figure when contrasted with an 
estimated local employment of about 9,600 
at the present time. The plight of these 
breadwinners and their families is of vital 
concern to this Administration. It affects 
the city purse; it is bound to add heavily to 
the relief burden of the community and the 
county. 

To deal with the rapidly worsening situa- 
tion, Mayor Vicars said, a series of econom- 
ically feasible public works must be put into 
effect without delay. Among these are 
street paving and repairs, park, recreational 
and sanitary facilities, and the much 
needed overhaul and improvement of our 
drainage system. All this should go hand 
in hand with greater local initiative and our 
development program aimed to draw new 
industries and’ business to the area. 

We shall do the best we can. We trust the 
business community will give full support 
to any measure that will, in a constructive 
manner, help alleviate human want and im- 
prove the economy of Brownsville. 


Administration Has Held Back in Meeting 
Both Defense and Economic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an article written by 
Albert Clark, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of Monday, March 17, 
1958. The article, entitled “More Than 
Eisenhower He Takes the Lead in Push- 
ing Party and Administration Policy,” 
follows: 

More THAN EISENHOWER Hr TAKES THE LEAD 
IN PusSHING PARTY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Poller 

(By Albert Clark) 

WasnHINGcToN.—The Nation's Capital these 
days is witnessing a subtle but nonetheless 
real shift In the center of political gravity— 
from President Eisenhower to Vice President 
Nixon, / 

The Republicans have for a long time 
looked to Mr, Nixon, not to the President, 
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as their party leader. Now they're begin- 
ning to think of Mr. Nixon as the leader of 
Government as well as the GOP. The Vice 
President, let it be said, did not usurp this 
power; it has, instead, been thrust upon 
him by force of events and circumstances. 

What is Mr. Nrxon’s role and how did he 
acquire it? i 

The explanation of how the Vice President 
arrived at his present status is not a simple 
one. Mr. Eisenhower's age and health sup- 
ply only part of the answer. As some ob- 
servers see it, what is even more basic is that 
the people think times have changed, and 
the President has not been fully aware of 
the change in the public mood. Or if he 
has, that he has not kept pace with it. 


CONSERVATIVE CAMPAIGN 


What this means is that Mr. Eisenhower 
was the political product of years in which 
the voters wanted to take a recess from 
depression, war, and then inflation-of the 
1930's and 1940's. In the 1952 campaign, 
one did not have to talk with many voters 
or be very discerning to sense that what they 
wanted was not more crisis but a holiday 
from two decades of crises. Candidate Ike's 
conservative campaign 6 years ago did not 
create that mood; he sensed it and re- 
flected it. 

The first Eisenhower years, which were not 
too eventful, no doubt reflected this state of 
national contentment. He steered clear of 
dazzling new Federal programs. The Korean 
war ended. The fear of future wars sub- 
sided. The country prospered—and Mr. Ei- 
senhower's popularity rating curved ever 
upward, 

Aside from his illnesses, the President's 
political troubles didn’t really begin until, 
first, Russia signaled what's now known as 
the space age, and, second, the present re- 
cession became evident, As best one can 
judge from Washington, including the re- 
action of Congress, the mood of the country 
suddenly changed. The lawmakers may not 
always accurately mirror their constituents, 
but usually they try to. And suddenly they 
demanded action, first on defense, then on 
recession. 

In both instances, Mr. Eisenhower held 
back. Even after he shifted ground on the 
defense issue, he still, relatively speaking, 
was disinclined to hit any panic buttons. 
Now, the President is holding back on dras- 
tic antirecession measures, including tax 
relief. The result is that, for the first time, 
lawmakers fee] free to attack the President 
on his military judgment, which was sup- 
posed to be his forte. And once again the 
GOP is threatened with the “Depression 
Party” label which it took them 20 years to 
shake off. } 

Moreover, Mr. Eisenhower's advancing 
years and declining health have forced him 
to reduce his activity, leaving increased re- 
sponsibility to his subordinates. He never 
did, of course, relish his role of party leader. 
The bulk of that responsibility fell to Mr. 
Nrxon right from the beginning. Further- 
more, the Constitution bars the President 
from running for a third term. The question 
of whether he will be able to serve out his 
present term is openly discussed in Wash- 


ington. 

The Vice President is a study in contrasts. 
He is young and vigorous. He is ambitious 
for himself and his party. He has been and 
is impatient to build up the Nation's de- 
fenses and fight the recession, His tax policy 
statement was just the latest example of his 
effort to seize the initiative for himself and 
his party on the recession issue. 

The Vice President cannot, to be sure, 
make the big policy decisions. What he is 
doing, though, is making decisions inevi- 
table by supplying the drive Mr. Eisenhower 
has lost through advancing years and failing 
health. As one White House intimate put it, 
“Nixon is the activist of this administra- 
tion.” 
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Mr. Nrxon’s role can best be described per- 
haps, in terms of the events of the past 6 
months. Last fall, after Russia launched the 
first sputnik, White House Aid Clarence Ran- 
dall referred to it as a silly bauble, Sherman 
Adams spoke derisively of the space basket- 
ball game. The President declared the So- 
viet achievement made not one iota of differ- 
ence so far as national defense was concerned. 
Whether such remarks were right or wrong, 
manifestly they were out of tune with the 
times. 

And sensing this, Mr. Nrxonw spoke what 
pretty soon became administration policy— 
that the United States could make no greater 
blunder than to laugh off Russia's venture 
into outer space. It no doubt would be an 
exaggeration to assign to Mr. Nixon all the 
credit for this major policy shift; but it 
would be equally erroneous to underestimate 
his influence in bringing it about. 

PUSH FOR ACTION 


The same sort of thing is happening right 
now on the recession issue. More than any 
other administration official, Mr. Nrxon is 
furnishing the push for Government action 
to deal with the business slump. The result 
is that GOP lawmakers, State party leaders 
and in some instances even members of the 
Eisenhower Cabinet—seeing the GOP again 
threatened with the depression party label— 
are gravitating toward the Vice President as 
the one to guide them out of the depression 
danger zone. 

This was dramatized just the other day 
with Mr. Nrxon’s statement supporting tax 
relief as the next big antirecession move. His 
pronouncement was clearly in line with ad- 
ministration thinking; the difference was 
that no one else had bothered to state it with 
such clarity and force. 

In taking these forward positions, the Vice 
President studiously tries not to further his 
own political interests alone, even though Mr. 
Eisenhower has explicitly given him a free 
hand to develop his own positions, But in 
doing so, Mr. Nrxon is always careful to pro- 
mote the interests of the administration and 
the GOP as well as his own. 

The fact nonetheless remains that Mr. 
Nrxon is a man in motion. So politicians 
who think in terms of the future, as most of 
them do, perforce must look not to the White 
House; they must look elsewhere. And right 
now, there is no other place to turn but to 
RicHarp NIXON, 


United Mine Workers of America Point to 
Loss of Miners’ Job Resulting From 
the Dumping of Foreign Residual Oil on 
the East Coast of the United States and 
Advocate a Fixed Quota To Protect 
Mining and Allied Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
residual oil from Venezuela has displaced 
approximately 40 million tons of coal and 
destroyed the jobs of thousands of coal 
miners and others in related industries, 
the United Mine Workers of America as- 
sembled here in Washington, D. C., 
March 13, 1958, approved a resolution 
which emphasizes the seriousness of the 
situation. 
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I wish to include as part of my re- 
marks the UMWA resolution condemn- 
ing reciprocal trade agreements as being 
disastrous to the economic well-being of 
the United States. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the United Mine Workers of 
America for a number of years have been 
opposed to the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements, and legislation which make 
such agreements possible; and 

Whereas reciprocal trade under the present 
system and policies of the Government of the 
United States are but a one-way street, and 
reciprocity under these agreements, in our 
judgment, is disastrous to the economy of 
the United States—as an example, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement with Venezuela, 
which operated under a dictatorship for a 
number of year, permitted the dumping of 
residual oil on the east coast in viola- 
tion of the public policies of the United 
States—and the only people who benefited 
from this dumping of residual oll, which 
displaced approximately 40 million tons of 
coal, were the oil companies operating in 
Venezuela and the Venezuelan dictatorship 
which has recently been put out of business; 
and : 

Whereas in France at the moment, approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of anthracite coal from 
Pennsylvania have not been permitted by 
the French Governnient to be moved to 
distribution points because France is getting 
her anthracite from Russia; and further, our 
Government is lending money to Poland 
which will enable Foland to build up her 
coal exports and take away American coal 
markets in Europe. In view of these very 

reasons; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the International Executive 
Board, now in session in Washington, D. C., 
That we urge upon the Members of the 
House and Senate to refuse to accede to an 
extension of reciprocal trade, unless a 
quota is fixed on the dumping of oll on our 
east coast; and the coal industry, and other 
industries, are otherwise protected from 
being penalized and put out of business by 
unfair competition and the virtual dumping 
of commodities in the United States, which 
is ruinous to our economic well-being and 
certainly is not indicative of reciprocal 
trade. 

Adopted March 13, 1958. 


Ten-Year Summary of Coal’s Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. NATCHER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
“Ten-Year Summary of Coal’s Prog- 
ress,” which appeared in the March 13, 
1958, issue of the Madisonville Messen- 
ger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

TEN-YEAR SUMMARY oF Coats PROGRESS 

Tom Pickett, executive vice president of 
National Coal Association, today releaséd to 
the Voice of America a 10-year summary of 
progress in mechanization in the soft coal 
industry. Of interest to coal areas, the 
statement contained, among other things, 
the following: 

In 1957, soft-coal miners in the United 
States produced more than 10 tons of coal 
per man per day. This topped a steady 
rise in productivity which began to climb 
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sharply 10 years ago. The rate of 10 tons 
per day in 1957 compared with a figure of 
two and a half tons a day in 1890. Also 
it compares with the present rate of 2 tons 
per day in countries like the Soviet Union. 

The rate of productivity per man-day in 
the United States has gone up faster in the 
last 10 years in the bituminous coal indus- 
try than in any other heavy industry— 
faster than in steel, copper, lead, zinc, ce- 
ment, and the other heavy industries. 

Looking at the last 10 years, he came up 
with these figures: In 1947, the output of 
each man per day was 6.42 tons, By 1957, 
the rate had risen about 10 tons per man 
per day. s 

In the same period, the average wage of 
the mine worker went up from $1.64 an hour 
to $3.06 an hour. The vastly greater prod- 
uctivity of mechanization resulted in a con- 
siderably higher wage for the Individual 
mine worker. : 

In the same perioti, even with the advent 
of highly mobile and high-speed machinery, 
by concerted safety work the industry has 
reduced fatal injuries by more than 80 per- 
cent and nonfatal injuries by more than 65 
percent. 

The particular development that is respon- 
sible for the great advances in the produc- 
tivity rate of the coal miner is mechaniza- 
tion. Among the advances are these: 

Self-propelled 15-ton mechanical loaders. 

The latest type continuous miner. also 
self-propelled and weighing 25 to 30 tons. 

The continuous miner can rip away up to 
8 tons of coal per minute. 

Great 12-story-high shovels capable of bit- 
ing off 100 tons of earth and rock in a single 
huge bite. =" 

Mighty 80-ton trucks for off-the-highway 
use. 

Huge electric cutting machines, mobile 
coal saws with steel cutting bars several 
yards long. 

Self-propelled planes which slice coal off 
a solid wall over 300 feet in length. 

Continuous and extensible conveyors hun- 
dreds of feet long which take coal out of 
mines as fast as it is produced. 

There are, too, such things as steel mine 
roof bolting, improved mine locomotives and 
shuttle cars, coal augers, automatic low seam 
continuous miners and new low seam man 
carriers, 

Last, but not least, there is the Possibility 
of a future revolution in coal rtation 
through work now being done on coal pipe- 
lines. One already in existence is more than 
100 miles long. The pipeline may be the way 
in which coal can whip the high freight 
rates which limit its markets today. 


Georgia Negro College Leads Nation in 
Journalistic Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA z 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday the Columbia University 
Scholastic Press Association presented its 
gold key award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of college journalism 
to Walton C. Scott, director of public re- 
lations of Savannah State College of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Mr. Scott is the first Negro ever to 
receive this coveted award in the 34 years 
it has been presented, 
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In addition, Savannah State College 
won five other of the association's annual 
awards to set the best record of any 
member school in the association's his- 
tory. 

Savannah State College is an accred- 
ited, 4-year senior institution of higher 
learning for Negroes supported by the 
taxpayers of the State of Georgia and 
operated by the university system of 
Georgia. Georgians are proud of it and 
its record of offering superior college 
training to the Negro youth of our State. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. President, 
in this day when persons in other sec- 
tions of the Nation insist upon telling 
the people of Georgia how they must 
operate their schools and colleges that 
Savannah State College, a segregated in- 
stitution, should lead the Nation in jour- 
nalistic accomplishment, 

The fact, Mr. President, that Georgia 
is producing such educators and students 
is furthér proof that our State has no 
reason to be ashamed of its accepted pat- 
tern of educating its youth in separate, 
but equal, institutions. 

This is but another evidence, Mr. 
President, of what Georgians always 
have known: that working together in 
harmony and mutual respect and without 
outside interference, the interests and 
welfare of Georgians of both races are 
best served. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the telegram which I have 
received from Dr. Joseph Murphy, direc- 
tor of the Columbia University Scholastic 
Press Association, regarding the honors 


received by Savannah State College. 


‘There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEw Tonk, N. Y., March 15, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Georgia Negro educator received Columbia 
University's top press award. 

Dr. Joseph Murphy, director of Columbia 
University’s Scholastic Press Association, 
presented today gold key to Walton C. Scott, 
director of public relations, Savannah State 
College, Savannah, Ga., for his work as di- 
rector of Savannah State College Press Insti- 
tute which attracted more than 400 delegates 
from 3 Southeastern States representing nu- 
merous Negro schools for 2 consecutive years. 
According to Dr. Murphy, Scott became the 
first Negro school publicist to receive the 
award in the 34 years the press association 
has operated. The association represents 
thousands of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities in the United States and Canada 
The award was presented Scott as 5,000 dele- 
gates applauded at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. The citation reads as follows: 

“The gold key award is presented to Wal- 
ton C. Scott by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association in recognition of outstand- 
ing devotion to the cause of the school press, 
encouragement to the student editors in 
their several endeavors, service above and 
beyond the call of delegated duty, leader- 
ship in the field of education, and support 
of the high ideals from which this associa- 
tion has drawn its strength and inspiration; 
in testimony whereof, the gold key, the 
highest award of the association, is con- 
ferred.” Signed by Dr. Joseph W. Murphy. 

Earlier, Savannah State College became the 
first college in America to win 3 first place 
awards for 2 consecutive in the senior 
college and university division of the Co- 
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lumbia Scholastic Press Association, Savan- 
nah State won first place in printed student 
newspaper, college page in city dally news- 
paper and departmental publication, college 
also won 2 other prizes, second place in col- 
lege page in weekly newspaper and fourth 
place in special bulletins. The college won 
5 awards plus Scott's, totaling 6, the best 
record made in association's history. Dr. 
Wm. K. Payne is president of Savannah 
State College. 
Dr. JOSEPH MURPHY, 
Director, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 


Teaching Should Be Exciting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an editorial, 
Teaching Should Be Exciting, which ap- 
peared in the March 10, 1958, issue of the 
Park City Daily News of Bowling Green, 


Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
TEACHING SHOULD BE EXCITING 


We hardiy need opinion surveys to estab- 
lish that we in this country generally have 
a low opinion of the teaching profession. 
The salaries we pay teachers speak eloquently 
of our attitude. 

But samplings of opinion do reinforce this 
sad fact. Not only average citizens but com- 
munity leaders seem to put teaching near the 
bottom of the career scale, 

The general view is that teaching not only 
fails to bring financial reward and security 
and respect and recognition, but is not even 
more than moderately interesting work. 

In the present circumstance, there can be 
no quarrel with these judgments as they 
relate to fame, prestige and monetary reward. 
The tragic thing here is that a vicious circle 
is involved. These appraisals are true be- 
cause Americans have made them true. 

In other lands, teachers stand at or near 
the top in public esteem and generally are 
far better compensated than ours. Teaching 
is seen as honorable work lending at least a 
touch of distinction to those who practice it. 

The hardest judgment to digest, however, 
is that teaching isn’t y interesting. It 
should be—and can be—fremendously ex- 
citing. Whenever and wherever it is not, 
there is something radically wrong. 

In the first place, teaching Ìs charged with 
heavy and challenging responsibility. The 
task is one of helping to shape and mold 
the plastic minds of the young, to show them 
how to think and how to master knowledge. 

Importance alone does not necessarily 
make for excitement. Things can be im- 
portant but dull, But teaching at its best 
is a kind of missionary work, and there is a 
lit bit of the missionary in all of us, 

We find it exciting to let others in on the 
things we know of life, the experiences we 
have had, the insights we have perceived. 
Teaching offers that rich satisfaction mag- 
nified many times, for the story is not the 
teacher's own but the much fuller one of 
what the world Is like and how an individual 
can be fitted to embrace it. 

To tell that story, to help equip young 
people to deal with their world, the teacher 
must perforce learn how to think himself 
and master a lot of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of life, These masteries alone should 
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place him high on the scale In prestige and 
reward. 


Teaching above all is a dedication to the 
discovery and the spread of truth. If there 
is any more honorable enterprise on earth 
than this, what can it be? 


In Defense of Secretary Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HTESTAND. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
has a Cabinet member been vilified as 
much as Ezra Taft Benson. 

As Secretary of Agriculture during one 
of the most critical periods in the history 
of American farming, Benson has been 
badgered constantly by pressure groups 
and free spenders who charge “he has 
not done enough for the farmer,” while 
at the same time housewives and wage 
earners blame him because their food 


bills are at sputnik levels. 


It is time to check the facts. 

First, we must realize that Congress, 
not the administration, makes the laws. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has a right 
to propose, or oppose, laws while they 
are being made, but Congress does not 
have to take his suggestions. Further- 
more, once the laws are on the books he 
has no choice but to enforce them. 

Congress has been tampering with the 
farm economy for years, ever since it 
passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933. Controls, rigid supports, acre- 
age allotments, conservation programs— 
all passed originally as “emergency pro- 
grams —have been held over and each 
year Congress adds new variations and 
twists. 

The result has been hodgepodge legis- 
lation which has cost the overwhelming 
majority of Americans billions of tax 
dollars to support a farm minority which 
generally neither needs nor wants these 
farm laws and their modifications. 

The farm economy is so inseparably 
interwoven with the rest of the national 
production pattern that this constant 
meddling by Congress has gone too far 
to throw out the whole mess of laws and 
just start over, nice as that sounds. 

Instead, Benson has had to treat the 
effects of the laws rather than the 
causes. He has had President Eisen- 
hower's full blessing in trying to un- 
tangle the problems. 

But Congress under Democratic con- 
trol has been hostile in the extreme. A 
recent hearing before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee was an example. 
Benson began to read a statement incor- 
porating the major part of his 1959 farm 
plans. He was set upon immediately by 
Members of the majority side who seized 
this chance to belabor Benson and the 
administration. What they offered in 
return were the same outmoded, un- 
workable system of high, rigid price sup- 
ports which have been responsible for 
the overwhelming surpluses and for the 


_climbing costs of farm products. 
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With complete disrespect for the 
housewife and her husband’s paycheck, 
these Senators lashed Benson with 
vicious personal attacks and smears be- 
cause of his program. Mobilized behind 
these Senators are farm pressure groups, 
spearheaded by the radical Farmers’ 
Union, which to date have been so pow- 
erful that it was political suicide for a 
farm-State officeholder to oppose them. 

Nevertheless there are indications that 
in this session of Congress the farm bloc 
will not be so united as heretofore. 
Even with huge subsidies, the Democrats’ 
farm program has forced poverty on a 
great segment of the farm population, 
especially the small farmer. The hard 
facts are that a large percentage of the 
money that is being paid out in subsi- 
dies is going to the wealthy farmer with 
large-acreage holdings. This goes to 
emphasize the inequity of the present 
laws. 

No one knows better than Benson that 
any Government subsidy is unsound. 
Where his proposals have gone into ef- 
fect through the years, they have 
worked. Surplus holdings in the hands 
of Government were reduced last year. 
Three-fourths of our farms are owned by 
those who operate them, the highest per- 
centage on record. Farm net income 
stabilized from a year ago, and farm real 
estate prices moved to the highest on 
record. But still the outmoded laws are 
being handed to him to enforce, . 

There is hope that this year there may 
be a little change. The administration's 
farm program which was.presented by 
President Eisenhower on January 16 has 
several first-rate features. And as men- 
tioned earlier, there are chinks in the 
solidity of the farm bloc. This may be 
& year for the food buyer as well as the 
food grower. 

Ezra Taft Benson was a Mormon 
clergyman before taking office as Secre- 
tary. He took the job only on assurance 
from President Eisenhower that it-was a 
spiritual duty to restore the faith of the 
American people in the integrity of their 
Government and the farm economy. 

If he fails in this duty, it will not be 
for lack of trying but for lack of votes on 
the Democratic side of the aisle, 


The Siler Bill, H. R. 4835 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith the contents of a petition 
signed by a number of my constituents 
in Lynchburg, Va.: 

We, the undersigned members of the 
Lynchburg Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and other interested citizens of Lynch- 
burg, respectfully request Representative 
RıcHarp H. Porr. Sixth District, Virginia, 
that he actively support the Siler bill, H. R. 
4835, to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
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holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and over the air, or any other similar 
bill; that he present this petition before 
the House of Representatives and place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Mrs. Mae Amonette Latchford, Mrs. C. J. 
Webster, Mrs. G. W. Hillsman, Mrs. 
John Watson, John H. Dayidson, R. L. 
Amonette, R. F. Duncum, G. E. Mere- 
dith, G. Gray Roberson, S. W. Deaner, 
J. T. Watson, J. W. Gannaway, W. M. 
Overstreet, H. H. Minix, G. W. Hard- 
ing, A. C. White, C. L. Landrum, A. T. 
Tolley, O. C. Barbour, C. Sumpter 
Layne, R. E. Taylor, Mrs. Maggie Davis, 
Mrs. F. L. Watson, Mrs. L. C. Noel, 
Mrs. D. L. Maupin, Mrs. B. W. Hack- 
worth, Mrs. H. R. Tankersley, Mrs. 
W. E. Sandige, Mrs. John Bryant, T. P. 
Mehaffey, Mrs. A. W. Chick, Mrs. M. D. 
White, Mrs. J. H. Nuckles, Mrs. E. M. 
Burks, Jr., Mrs. H. H. Cochran, J. C. 
Watson, Elizabeth D. Hitt, Mrs. C. S. 
Elliott, Charles S. Elliott. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lowell Sunday 
Sun, Lowell, Mass., March 16, 1958: 

Sr. PATRICK'S DAY 

Tomorrow, Americans of Irish descent and 
many others not related but upon whom a 
bit of green has been rubbed through asso- 
ciation with the sons of Erin, will pay tribute 
to the patron saint of the Emerald Isle—St, 
Patrick. 

It is the day for the wearing of the green 
here, there, and everywhere, as it is difficult 
to find many places in this world of ours 
where the influence of the Irish has not been 
felt—and the observance of St. Patrick's Day 
has been the means of keeping alive that 
link between the homeland and the adopted 
land. 

The story of Ireland has been, until recent 
years at least, a sad one, Never a rich coun- 
try, it was for centuries under the heel of 
an oppressor who had not given it a chance 
to build up its economy. But the Irish 
never surrendered to the oppressor and in 
times of persecution turned to St. Patrick 
as the symbol of unity, of faith, and of a 
someday free Ireland. 

It was this oppression, this poverty, that 
kept a sad tone to the songs and stories of 
old Ireland—and it was this determination 
never to yield that made the wearing of the 
green a symbol ot unity of purpose and will 
to be free. 

Eire today is a free nation, but it still is 
suffering from economic ills and its people 
still are seeking opportunities in foreign 
lands, not in as large numbers as in the last 
half of the 19th century when despair drove 
them to any land that would accept them, 
but still in sizable numbers. 

In this country the Irish have played an 
important role, just as have immigrants from 
England, Europe, and other areas, and we all 
join them tomorrow as they pay tribute to 
their symbol of devotion, their only hope in 
their darkest hours, that rock on which they 
anchored their faith—St. Patrick, 
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Challenge to Our National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address given by the Honorable 
Alf Landon at the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Founders Day Banquet, Topeka, 
Kans., on February 15, 1958, entitled 
“Challenge to Our National Security.” 
It is apparent Mr. Landon has given 
much study and thought to the problem 
of our national security. His remarks 
merit the attention of all Members of 
Congress. 

The address follows: 

CHALLENGE ro OUR NATIONAL Securirry— 
ADDRESS py ALF M. LANDON AT VETERANS OF 
Foretcn Wars FOUNDERS Dar BANQUET, 
TOPEKA, Kans., Fepruary 15, 1958 


We meet tonight not as Republicans and 
not as Democrats. 

We meet as Americans vitally interested in 
the present that lays the foundation for the 
future of our great and beloved country. 

Neither Democrats nor Republicans have 
anything to brag about in the management 
of our foreign affairs or our defense strength, 
All the evidence before the Senate Prepared- 
ness Committee sustains the conclusion that 
the confusion and redtape in the Pentagon 
interfered even more materially than the 
interservice rivalry with the development of 
nuclear weapons. 

I certainly believe the management of our 
military defenses as well as our foreign and 
economic policies are issues of yital concern 
to all Americans. 

I believe the Communists are planning to 
conquer and destroy us on three fronts— 
military, economic, and political, They are 
all interdependent. 

On the military I have supported every 
recommendation of the joint staff for in- 
creased air-ground-navy strength—and I 
nave long advocated changing the commit- 
tee setup in the Pentagon to a more efficient 
general staff with a chief. Or, make the 
Secretary of Defense the boss man he should 
be but is not—by abolishing the Secretaries 
of Air, Navy,and Army. The so-called Unifi- 
cation Act really created four Secretaries in 
place of the former two—Secretary of War 
and Secretary of Navy. We have a welter 
of redtape in the Pentagon—almost as dan- 
gerous to our country as the Communists’ 
interrange ballistic missiles. Authority is 
divided. It must be concentrated. 

Testimony before the Senate Preparedness 
Committee and its unanimous report by Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike—raises the 
vital question to all of us whether America 
is getting adequate national defense as 
quickly as possible. Our President said a 
few weeks ago, “I intend to participate per- 
sonally until the job is done.” The Congress 
also has its responsibility for correcting the 
lack of organization in the Pentagon. 

It is almost as difficult for American citi- 
zens to find out the exact condition of our 
national defense—relative to that of our self- 
proclaimed avowed enemy—as to know what 
is really happening inside Russia and her 
colonies. 

Sifting all the reports like Gaither, Rocke- 
feller, Johns Hopkins Research, and testi- 
mony before the Senate and House Military 
Committees, it appears that: 

1. In overall military strength, resources, 
and productive capacity the United States is 
still the mightiest power in the world. 


: 
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2. The Communists are ahead of us with 
IRBM’s. There are conflicting reports as 
to their ability to launch them from sub- 
marines. One thing for sure—they have 
never been tried outin battle. No one knows 
better than you fellows what a difference 
that makes. 

But one fact is certain. We are in the 
greatest arms race of our lives—with the 
other fellow having a head start in the inter- 
stellar space missile development. 

Therefore, the lash of public opinion, 
particularly from Republicans on Republi- 
cans and Democrats on Democrats, is help- 
ful in our national peril in the jobs that lie 
ahead of us. 

Our own achievement in launching a space 
satellite calls for a careful and competent 
rather than an optimistic appraisal of the 
job that we are doing in maintaining our 
military superiority. 

After the successful launching of the Ex- 
plorer, Dr. von Braun, the arms ballistic 
missile expert, said that did not change 
his previous estimate that it would take the 
United States 5 years to catch up with the 
Russians in nuclear weapons. The press re- 
ports Army representatives testified before 
the House Armed Services Committee that 
“the very earliest the Soviet ICBM could be 
operational would be July of this year and 
that the U. S. Army—if its antimissile ef- 
forts were speeded up—might have a sig- 
nificant defense again ICBM's by 1962.“ 
Some competent men in the nuclear field es- 
timate that the United States can catch up 
with the Russians in 2 years. Others say an 
indefinite number of years will be needed to 
catch up with the Russians in nuclear 
weapons at the rate we are planning. 

There is in these reports the same differ- 
ence of opinion as to cost that exists as to 
years. 

Attempting to rationalize the conflicting 
statements, I like the estimate of the Johns 
Hopkins University report of indeterminable 
number of years and $15 billion additional 
per year to our present nuclear expenditures 
as necessary for our adequate national de- 
tense. 

I like it because in a matter of life and 
death for Americans I would rather over- 
estimate than underestimate in our thinking 
and calculations on vital matters involying 
our national security. 

With our military bases encircling the 
Communist world and our bombers that can- 
not all be knocked out at once—America 
still possesses a defensive force that main- 
tains the status quo in military strength that 
has existed ever since Russia developed 
H-bombs. 

That status quo is that no nation can win 
a nuclear war. 

Even so, we face today the possibility of 
assault by Russian IRBM’s, fired from sub- 
marines off our coast, and the loss of our 
foreign military bases by changes in govern- 
ments, or in international policy. 

To ignore the Russian supremacy in nu- 
clear weapons is to bury our heads in the 
sand like the ostrich is supposed to do when 
threatened. 

To rush into a wild spending program 
under shouts of national defense is equally 
foolish. 

I believe all Americans favor and support 
spending whatever is necessary for accelerat- 
ing nuclear weapons and maintaining maxi- 
mum defenses. The best defense is to keep 
ahead of the Communists militarily. I be- 
leye also that all of us want our money's 
worth. 

We have got to fight this cold war on the 
economic front as well as the military. 

Just as in the military fleld—there is a 
difference of opinion between equally well- 
posted authorities in the economic field as 
to the economic health of our country and 
the strain that will be put on our national 
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economy by reason of the expansion of our 
delense program. ` 

As far as our economy is concerned, it 
will stand what we have to do to defend 
ourselves from the fate of a conquered, peo- 
ple—for the simple reason that this is the 
only issue at stake with the Communists. 
If we are worth our salt, we will make any 
sacrifice necessary to maintaining our price- 
less freedom, 

However, I believe it Is possible for us to 
provide the necessary military expenditures 


gur great national emergency demands with- 


out seriously reducing our standards of living. 

I am much concerned about maintaining 
the essentials of our free economic system 
without resorting to wartime controls and 
checking the flow of capital into new ven- 
tures that furinsh more jobs. 

I believe it is possible for Americans to 
match Russian nuclear weapons with our 
nuclear weapons—to match their interstellar 
space platforms with our interstellar space 
platforms and—given time enough—that's 
where the next world war will be fought from, 
The first nation that has exclusive possession 
of workable stellar space platforms will be 
in the position America was when we were 
the sole possessors pf atom bombs. * 

If the race for interstellar space platforms 
is kept fairly even—as it can be now that we 
are awake to our task—the military balance of 
power is such that no nation can win a world 
war. 

Our President in his state of the unſon 
message warned us that the Soviet Union 
is conducting a massive economic offensive 
that—if underestimated could defeat the 
free world regardless of our military 
strength. i 

Therefore, the problem of our national sur- 
vival can well depend on our economic pol- 
icies as well as our military defenses. 

The first tenet of communism is that all 
capitalistic democracies are decadent. That 
is taught and chanted any plece and any 
time by sincere dedicated Communists. They 
devoutly believe that communism will uti- 
mately triumph and win its avowed objec- 
tive of conquering the world by the superior- 
ity of Communist methods of production 
over that of capitalistic method of produc- 
tion. Again, we cannot afford to bury our 
heads in the sand—ignoring the Soviet's suc- 
cess in establishing a vast spread of economic 
agreements in Asia—Arabia—and now with 
great countries to the south of us on the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Khrushchev boasted not long ago that 
communism would bury capitalism in an 
economic contest—not in a war that no one 
could win. Therefore, haven't we got to 
plan our defenses as carefully and as skill- 
Tully on the economic front as well as the 
military front? 

I do not believe we are doing that—either 
in our domestic policies or in our foreign aid. 
But we cannot Blame the Congress and the 
national administration as we can for the 
state of our military equipment and organ- 
ization. 

We, the people, are to blame for our na- 
tional economic policies that are leading us 
down the road to threatened disaster—the 
road the Communist hierarchy is gleefully 
watching us travel. Public opinion not only 
has no lash, but is asleep at the post. 

There is too much wasted money and 
energy in our foreign aid program. Let the 
Defense Department try to save money by 
abandoning an obsolete base and the cham- 
ber of commerce goes into action on the 
luckless Congressman with all the fury of a 
mothtr defending her children, 

Our Federal budget supports trivial re- 
searches—activities and agencies—in ever 
greater numbers and ever greater amounts, 

Our stockpiling of so-called strategic ma- 
terials needs immediate review to eliminate 
costly surplus and to conform with the de- 
mands of nuclear war. Quoting from a re- 
port dated January 28 by Special Stockpile 
Advisory Committee: 
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“As nuclear attack is today a distinct pos- 
sibility and threatens the very survival of the 
American people, this Nation must attain and 
maintain a position of preparedness that is 
flexible, balanced, and within Its capabili- 
ties.“ 

Our National Treasury is a grab bag for as 
many different kinds of subsidies as Heinz 
has pickles—including that old barrel of 
pork—the rivers and harbors bill. 

The President asks the Congress for a new 
subsidy of a billion and a quarter to educate 
scientists. That is a spectacular subsidy.” 
That again does not solve the problem. Mr. 
Eisenhower completely ignores the recom- 
mendations of the national land grant col- 
leges and State universities—pointing out 
that aid for scholarships is putting the cart 
before the horse. If the institution does not 
have the equipment—the laboratories, the 
space, the faculty to adequately provide for 
additional students, as that report says they 
do not have, they can't give first rate educa- 
tion. 

Therefore, the net result of the Presi- 
dent's request to the Congress is to water 
down education. Then there is the fine 
time a new bureau will have in testing those 
proposed 10,000 high-school graduates a 
year—another beautiful little empire in the 
making. I do not believe anyone is so naive 
as to think it will not be extended, once 
started, beyond the 4 years the President 
requested: Once a new Government agency 
is started, the personnel immediately starts 
to work to perpetuate themselves. Further- 
more, there are few institutions in this 
country which do pot have available scholar- 
ships—and in many instances, unused 
funds—for a student worth his salt. 

The weak link in our education is the 
avoidance of sclence and particularly math- 
ematics in our grade and high schools and 
high standards of grades. That is the re- 
sponsibility of local school boards who must 
be willing to match private business in 
teaching salaries, in order to retain and 
maintain competent teachers. But the foot- 
ball coach is among the highest paid in the 
field of education today. 

As for the cry about the shortage of scl- 
entists now—our universities and colleges are 
staffed with able scientists. But the con- 
fusion and chaos in the Pentagon interferes 
with organizing this work. 

Despite the administration claims, the 
national budget is not balanced, and there 
is no prospect that it will be balanced. Al- 
most every day we read of a new bill pro- 
viding more appropriations, Yet a Democrat 
Senator has introduced bills reducing taxes 
over $4 billion. And now the Council of the 
National Chamber of Commerce adds its 
voice in support of that folly. 

If that is done, without cutting appropria- 
tions—that means more deficit financing— 
that can only lead to more infiation and the 
real possibility of wage and price fixing—al- 
locations of material and other wartime 
controls—in a vain attempt to control in- 
filiation. The fallacy of Government pump- 
priming was proved in the years from 1933 
to 1939. 

I believe the Congress can and must, for 
our national security, cut approximately $10 
billion in present and proposed absolutely 
nondefense subsidies, the savings that can 
be effected in our military dollars by better 
organization of the Pentagon, and the over- 
grown and wasteful bureaucracies outlined 
in the Hoover report. 

If Congress will do that and after provid- 
ing for increased national defense demands, 
pass on to people the rest in a tax cut, to 
spend as they please—that would be as great 
a contribution to our national security as 
any military defense appropriation or pro- 
gramme bringing order out of the mountain 
of confusion and redtape in the Pentagon 
continuing foreign economic aid, but curb- 
ing its inefficient management—and contin- 
ulng the present reciprocal tariff-making 
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power of the President for the full period 
of 5 years, 

I do not know of a greater blow the Con- 
gress could deal the free world than to 
create doubts about the continuation of our 
reciprocal tariff law. It is vitally impor- 
tant that the economy of the free world 
should not be upset by trade barriers erected 
by the United States. And it is to our ad- 
vantage not to do that. 

On the political front—just as on the eco- 
nomic tront—we must plan for a long term 
contest. A conference with the Soviet is 
not going to bring peace “at one stroke of 
the pen"—as Secretary Dulles sarcastically 
remarked. Neither is it going to end the 
cold war. 

I fail to see the wisdom of our great Re- 
public refusing to make overtures which 
might be only a small step in the direction 
of living together on the same globe. 

Face-to-face negotiating and talking with 
the Soviet is worthwhile & all that accom- 
plishes is to keep alive and going a sort of 
armed truce. 

The Soviet has no more respect and con- 
sideration for individual rights—than the 
Burbons of France—the Stuarts of England 
or the Philips of Spain. Like those old 
monarchies, the Soviet tyranny is based on 
control of people by terrorist methods—and 
by only a very small minority. In the case 
of the Soviet, according to their official esti- 
mate as of February 1956, only 3½ percent 
of. the Russians belong to the Communist 
party. 

Therefore, if we only further implement 
and extend agreements for actual and im- 
mediate relaxing of restrictions on travel 
news and film exchange between the 
Russians and Americans—that would be 
worthwhile—vyery much worthwhile. 

We have new weapons for war. We also 
have new weapons for peace in the free, 
intimate exchange of mass communica- 
tion that we are not using effectively. 

Good principles, good deeds are not 
enough. We have got to build a good un- 
derstanding of each other's attitudes be- 
tween the mass of decent Russian people 
and the American people as a condition 
for peace. The common denominator of all 
ordinary people is, and always has been, 
lasting peace. 

American businessmen spend millions of 
dollars every year to induce people to come 
into their stores and showrooms to see their 
products. 

They say to the newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and TV; if you will just get them 
in, we will do the selling. 

Well, why don't we make ‘it easy instead 
of difficult for Russians to get into Amer- 
ica. Why don't we set an example for all 
the world to see by inviting them to use 
our TV and radio programs like CBS with 
Khrushchev. 

We have a more attractive product to sell, 
and that's our America at work and at 
play, our religious and civil activities, our 
education, our culture, our flaws and bois- 
terous quarrels, our brag, sentimentality 
and kindness—above all, our priceless free- 
dom. That has given the American people 
the greatest measure of happiness of any 
people in the history of the world. 

We hope visiting and negotiation will re- 
move communism’s mistaken impression 
that we are a decadent democracy. We hope 
that will give both Russians and Americans 
a better understanding of the responsibil- 
ities of human relationships—political and 
economic organization and the interna- 
tional life of which we are a part. 

At Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, we of- 
fered our hand in friendship to all Russians, 
The Soviet rejected it. Let us make it clear 
to them we still hope they will take it. But 
if not, we will be prepared at any price to 
offer them our armed fist for what our fore- 
fathers considered greater than life and 
death freedom. 
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HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Danyille (Va.) Register on 
March 11, 1958, a timely editorial on the 
subject of schools and education, and I 
commend it to my colleagues and the 
general public as worthy of their study 
and consideration. The editorial con- 
tains sound views and comments. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the full text of the 
editorial, which is as follows: 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 

There is no such thing as an education 
factory. There are, alas, some diploma fac- 
tories which have little or no standing among 
educators. 

Education is not something a community, a 
school system, a fond parent or a good 
teacher can give children, All these can help 
and mightily, but an education is something 
the individual child or adult must learn for 
himself. 

Unless we have forgotten too much, the 
word education comes from combining a 
Latin preposition, e, meaning from or out of; 
and a verb, ducere, meaning to lead, It is an 
exact word accurately describing the process 
of education. A teacher does not pour facts 
into the head of a student but encourages the 
student to develop his mental processes and 
draw out facts and conclusions, 

The orbiting of the Soviet sputniks really 
shook up Americans and none more than our 
lawmakers, editors, and educators, There's a 
frenzy to do something about our schools and 
their curricula. Something needs being done 
but certainly not all the things one reads 
about these days. 

President, Eisenhower wants millions for 
scholarships, as if American industry and 
American philanthropy had not already pro- 
vided more scholarships than are being used 
at colleges and universities. 

Some Democratic Congressmen have gone 
the President several better by proposing bil- 
lions, including college for everybody, 

Just yesterday the National Education As- 
sociation, meeting in San Francisco with the 
Western States Association of School Admin- 
istrators, telegraphed Mr. Eisenhower to 
register their shock at not proposing new mil- 
lions for school construction as part of his 
recession combating plan. 

So It goes. 

Every American boy and girl should have 
an opportunity to obtain all the education 
he desires. In this instance desire must in- 
clude in its definition all the education the 
individual is capable of earning and that 
which he desires enough to work hard to 
obtain. 

Not all boys and girls are endowed with 
the mental and physical equipment, plus the 
incentive to work for a high school education. 
Fewer are endowed with these qualities to the 
Gegree necessary to complete degree require- 
ments. A 

All who are so endowed, should have the 
opportunity and, we believe, do have such op- 
portunity today. Somewhere there may be 
an exception but we know none, 

On the weekend of March 2 it so happened 
that we ran into the group of 50 high school 
seniors gathered at the University of North 
Carolina for interviews as applicants for 
Morehead scholarships. Our neighbor, John 
Motley Morehead, the tricities native and in- 
ternationally known industrialist, decided to 
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finance 36 of the 50 boys during 4 years at 
University of North Carolina. A Raleigh 
newsman popped some questions at a score of 
the candidates and ran them as a feature in 
the News and Observer on Sunday, Nearly 
all the boys expressed the opinion they had 
good teachers and that their high schools 
and preparatory schools (they came from all 
parts of North Carolina and from several Vir- 
ginia preparatory schools) offered substantial 
courses of instruction for those students 
really seeking an education. A few said 
school facilities were lacking and a few said 
science courses, especially in the early grades, 
could be stiffened with benefit. But they 
were no howlers that the world is falling 
down, educationally or otherwise. 

Since the group was literally the cream of 
the male candidates for graduation this year, 
their views should carry some weight and 
should make educators feel that they are far 
from falling. Our own George Washington 
High School, and others are offering stiff 
courses for those students bright enough and 
willing to work enough to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

Biggest help we can give a boy or girl 
today is to encourage them to work for an 
education—something none of their elders 
can give them. > 


Hungarian Independence Day 
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or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in November I visited the Hungarian 
refugee camps in Austria and drove to the 
Austria-Hungary border where brave 
Hungarian men, women, and children 
crossed over in their flight from Soviet 
brutality after the collapse of the Hun- 
garian revolt. Memories of this came 
to me on Saturday, March 15, the Hun- 
garian Independence Day, when the 
House was not in session. So today I 
address myself to the subject of Hun- 
gary's birthday of freedom and join with 
my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States in the fervent prayer that 
soon again the people of Hungary will 
be free. 5 

On the Ides of March in 1848 Hungary 
revolted against Austrian oppression, 
against the feudal system and against 
the Hapsburg dynasty. Louis Kossuth, 
the leader of that revolution, courage- 
ously challenged the might of the Aus- 
trian Empire and gained for his people 
freedom and independence. Kossuth 
was hailed by the world as one of the 
greatest statesmen of the age. When 
Hungary's independence was lost again 
to Austria in 1849, Kossuth fled into 


“exile and in 1851 this world-renowned 


hero visited our own country. The ova- 
tion he received as he traveled through- 
out the land pleading the cause of human 
rights and the independence of Hungary 
was comparable to that received by La- 
fayette during the days of our own war 
for independence. 

Louis Kossuth returned to Europe but 
many Hungarian revolutionaries sought 
permanent residence in this country. In 
the words of Kossuth these people were 
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received by the people and Government 
of the United States in the most generous 
manner—yes; like brothers they wel- 
comed the humble exiles to partake of 
that glorious American liberty more to 
be valued than the glitter of the crewns.” 

In October 1956 Hungary again 
stunned the world by rebelling against 
one of the most oppressive regimes in 
history, the Soviet Union. Unable to re- 
gain the independence of their country, 
thousands of Hungarians escaped to our 
country as their ancestors had in the 
19th century. In traditional American 
spirit these people have been welcomed 
into our way of life. The regrettable 
part is that, officially, most of these peo- 
ple have been admitted only temporarily. 

Of the 38,000 Hungarians reaching the 
United States under the Refugee Relief 
Act, only 6,130 have received immigra- 
tion visas under the special provisions of 
that law. The others have been ad- 
mitted as “parolees” under the provi- 
sions of Immigration and Nationality 
Act. As parolees these Hungarian free- 
dom fighters do not have the right of 
permanent residence nor the right to ap- 
ply for citizenship. 

People who have fought so gallantly 
for freedom against such overwhelming 
odds surely deserve the opportunity to 
find permanent freedom in our land of 
liberty. The Hungarians know how val- 
uable freedom is because they have lived 
in slavery. Let us receive them with the 
same degree of enthusiasm extended to 
Louis Kossuth and his fellow Hungar- 
lans—as brothers and as future citizens, 
holding high freedom's torch for these 
moe masses yearning to breathe 

ree.” 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York World-Telegram of 
March 8, 1958: 

OSTRICH MENTALITY 

Has it been forgotten that the House of 
Representatives 8 months ago unanimously 
passed a sternly worded resolution on the 
450 unaccounted-for American servicemen 
who were victims of the Chinese Communist 
aggressors in Korea? 

That resolution demanded that a return 
or satisfactory accounting for these POW's 
be made a primary objective of the foreign 
policy of the United States. This is timely 
now because Red China again is seeking an 
approach to United States recognition by 
offering to withdraw her forces from North 
Korea. . 

This week the Committee of One Million 
(against the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations) realerted the Amer- 
ican public on Pelping’s appeasement moves. 
Its steering committee issued a statement 
reminding us that to this day Red China 
has refused any word on those 450 Americans 
or the 2,270 other personnel of the United 
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Nations command who fell into Communist 
hands during the Korean war. 

“It is difficult,” says the committee, “to 
comprehend the reasoning which prompts 
some Americans to offer Communist China 
what it wants most—diplomatic recognition, 
trade, and international acceptance and re- 
spectability through a seat in the United 
Nations—and not ask anything in return. 
How long can such (appeasers) follow the 
mentality of an ostrich?” 

It may be all of these servicemen are now 
dead. But to write them off callously as 
mere statistics—when the Communists 
know much more about these men than 
they have chosen to reveal—is unthinkable. 
And Congress. has said so, in the name of 
the American people, including the parents 
and relatives of communism’s American vie- 
tims. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
that happy annual occasion when we 
Americans, of whatever racial and na- 
tional descent, join the Irish all aver the 
world in doing honor to the memory of 
that great Catholic bishop and saint, 
St. Patrick, We revere the apostle who 
brought the Christian faith to Ireland; 
we admire the bishop and church organ- 
izer, and we love the man of courage and 
devotion who from his early youth car- 
ried on a ceaseless warfare against slav- 
ery and oppression. St. Patrick, like his 
Ireland, stands before the world as the 
champion of freedom, as the symbol of 
indomitable resistance to tyranny and 
oppression. 

It is good to recall, in this day when 
a large part of the world is enslaved by 
a tyrannical rule, and the rest of the 
world endangered by the international 
machinations of a coalition of gangsters, 
the defiant courage with which St. Pat- 
rick met the gangsters in power who 
were breaking the peace of his world, 
and killing and enslaving the converts 
he had been gathering in Ireland. One 
of the few extant writings known to be 
from the hand of St. Patrick, the letter 
to the soldiers of Coroticus, is a master- 
piece of tender love for his Christian 
people and fierce wrath against their at- 
tackers, humble submission to God and 
scornful condemnation of the unright- 
eous ruler. 

This Coroticus is differently identified 
by various scholars, but from what St. 
Patrick says it is evident that he is the 
independent ruler, with a show of au- 
thority from the Roman Empire, of the 
very region of Britain from which St. 
Patrick himself had come. This region 
is thought by many to be the northwest- 
ern portion of Britain, around the River 
Clyde in what is now Scotland, and some 
suppose Coroticus to have made his cap- 
ital at Dumbarton on the Clyde, and 
St. Patrick to have come from the nearby 
town of Kilpatrick, This northern plac- 
ing of Coroticus is made probable by the 
fact that St. Patrick accuses him of being 
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allied with the Scots and apostate Picts. 
Coroticus and his soldiers ostensibly 
Christian and civilized, had with these 
wild allies made a raid on the coast of 
Ireland, burning, killing, and destroying, 
and carrying off booty, besides making 
slaves of many of St. Patrick’s converts. 
From the extant letter of St. Patrick, 
it appears that the saint had sent a 
prior letter, by a deputation of clergy, 
asking for the return of the captives 
and of some of the stolen goods, and that 
the letter and deputation had been met 
with jeers. 

In this letter appears all the personal 
feeling of St. Patrick, the former slave 
who hates slavery, the fervent Christian 
who despises hyprocrisy, the priest and 
bishop who loves his ravaged flock with 
a tender care. Through this letter, too, 
shines the God-given grace of Christian 
faith, that makes the saint happy for 
the sure salvation of the newly baptized 
who have been slaughtered, that makes 
him glow with love, even through his 
wrath, for the robbers and murderers 
to whom he is addressing his fervent 
appeal. It is no wonder that the cen- 
turies have bestowed honor upon the 
man who could write such brave and 
fierce and loving words as these, from 
the conclusion of the letter: 

I beseech very much that whatever ser- 
vant of God be ready, he be the bearer of 
this letter, that on no account it be sup- 
pressed or concealed by anyone, but much 
rather be read in the presence Of all the 
people, yea, in the presence of Coroticus 
himself; if so be that God may inspire them 
to amend their lives to God some time; so 
that even though late they may repent of 
their impious doings—murderer of the 
brethren of the Lord—and may liberate the 
baptized women captives whom they had 
taken, so that they may deserve to live to 
God, and be made whole; both here and in 
eternity. 


Surely it is appropriate that the mem- 
ory of such a man should remain forever 
green among us. 


Joseph P. W. Finn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial on the retir- 
ing postmaster of the Boston postal dis- 
trict, with which I agree wholeheartedly. 
It appeared in the Boston Daily Globe, 
March 15, 1958: 

JOSEPH P. W. Finn 

It is fair to say that retiring postmaster 
Joseph P. W. Finn, in his 6 years as head 
of the Boston, postal district, effected the 
great reorganization of the post office the 
district has ever known. That he did it 
with a sense of justice and a sense of fair- 
ness is evidenced by the banquet being given 
him tonight. All the organizations of the 
post office have joined in sponsoring it. 

He was the ideal man to direct the reor- 
ganization which was aimed at greater effi- 
clency in an age of spiraling costs. He had 
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begun his career as a sub carrier and worked 
up through the ranks—sub clerk, clerk, fore- 
man, station examiner, assistant, senior, and 
then general superintendent of mails, assist- 
any postmaster, acting postmaster, and then 
postmaster. He had the confidence of the 
rank and file; he still has it. The district 
never enjoyed better service; nor a more dedi- 
cated work force. 

He leaves a proud department to his suc- 
cessor, Ephraim Martin, a skilled adminis- 
trator, trained in law and finance and fa- 
miliar with the problems of personnel. 


President’s A-Plane Decision More Risky 
Than Well Calculated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the warn- 
ing has been sounded that the Presi- 
dent’s decision to not push the fly-early 
nuclear-powered plane project well 
might lead to the Russians being first 
aloft with such an aircraft. An edu- 
cated estimate is that the Soviet Union 
will have an atomic-powered plane flying 
in 18 months; our planned atomic air- 
plane faces a delay of at least 2 years. 

Given 18 months for flying their 
atomic plane, which would be a momen- 
tous achievement of great prestige value, 
can we be sure that the Russians will 
not score other scientific successes in the 
interim? The Russians are expending 
tremendous effort on research and de- 
velopment. Their manpower and ma- 
terial resources are greater in some key 
areas than ours. Could we afford 1 
or 2 or 3 Soviet successes climaxed 
by their flying the first atomic airplane? 

The President’s advisers call his de- 
cision a thought-through, calculated 
risk. As the following editorial from 
the Washington Star of March 15, com- 
ments, his decision may be “more risky 
than well calculated”: 

Tue A-PLane Decision 

President Eisenhower has made a difficult 
and highly controversial decision regarding 
the pace and scale of our country’s effort 
to produce a nuclear-powered aircraft. In 
effect, he has ruled against those who be- 
lieve that the Russians are likely to fly 
such a plane ahead of us (and thus win 
another great propaganda victory) unless we 
launch a sort of crash program to do the 
job first. 

The President’s reasoning, reflecting the 
views of his scientific advisers, has been set 
forth in a letter to Representative PRICE, 
chairman of the Research and Development 
Subcommittee of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Committee. The letter agrees that 
the United States should strive for the 
“earliest possible achievement of ‘an opera- 
tional military” A-plane. Further, if ac- 
knowledges the desirability of “making sure 
that America is the first Nation to produce 
a nuclear-powered aircraft, of its 
utility, because of the possible worldwide 
significance of such an accomplishment.” 
But then, after conceding these two points, 
the letter goes on to say that they are un- 
fortunately in conflict with each other. 

Thus, while recognizing the propaganda 
possibilities involved, the President has pre- 
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sented the following argument to Mr. Price: 
(1) An operational military A-plane cannot 
be achieved through an accelerated and ex- 
panded program designed chiefiy to impress 
the world by coming out ahead of Russia 
with a hurriedly built model that would 
have no real ce in terms of defense; 
(2) actually, “such an effort would divert ex- 
tremely scarce talent from attacking funda- 
mental problems that must be solved” before 
a ship of this type—a genuinely useful one— 
can be produced; and (3) it is primarily for 
this reason that we should continue to go 
forward as rapidly as we can with our pres- 
ent project, which places major emphasis on 

_ materials and reactor research, “rather than 
to rush development of a first nuclear-flight 
aircraft which would have little or no prac- 
tical utility and would delay achievement of 
an effective military aircraft.” 

It is noteworthy, however, that members 
of the joint congressional atomic committee 
have been quick to deplore this decision as 
a potentially grave mistake that may make 
us suffer, among other things, a propagan- 
distic setback comparable to the one caused 
by the sputniks. Mr. Price, for instance, has 
flatly declared that he knows the Soviet 
Union will have a nuclear-powered aircraft 
operating in 18 months, and he has sharply 
challenged the President's argument against 
a stepped-up American effort. 

As between these two opposing views— 
both apparently based on competent scien- 
tific opinion—the average American can 
hardly fail to feel just a little bit confused. 
Presumably the President, faced with the re- 
sponsibility of having to make a hard deci- 
sion, has taken what he and his advisers 
regard as a sound calculated risk. But the 
question remains, in review of what Mr. 
Price has said, whether it may not be more 
risky than well calculated. 


National Farm Organization (NFO) 
Beaten to Punch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am inserting a portion of an article 
which appeared in the February 24, 1958, 
issue of Lowdown on Farm Affairs from 
Washington, authored by Mr. Glenn 
Martz. I feel that this article will be of 
real interest to my colleagues. 

The Iowa unit of the National Farm 
Organization—fathered by an ex-feed 
salesman and nurtured by dollars from 
the till of Walter Reuther’s United Auto 
Workers—quietly folded its tent last 
week. 

It voted to disband. 

Born a little over 2 years ago in the 
same area of the corn-hog belt which in 
the early. thirties spawned the notorious 
Communist-front Farm Holiday Associ- 
ation, the organization's two-point plat- 
form called for $20 hogs and $30 cattle. 

It demanded a Government price sup- 
port program—the Federal purchase of 
beef and pork—to achieve its goal. 

When Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson refused, a third plank was 
added to its platform—a demand that 
Mr. Benson resign. 
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The reason for its disbanding was ob- 
vious. 

Operation of the free market, as guided 
by the fundamental law of supply and 
demand, had beaten NFO to the punch. 

Choice and prime beef was selling at 
many markets for well over the $30 
mark. 

Hogs were commanding a stout $21.75 
per hundredweight. 

There was no longer any reason for 
the organization's existence. 

LESSON IN ECONOMICS 


The death of Iowa’s NFO was a lesson 
in agricultural economics for farmers 
everywhere regardless of commodities 
produced. 

It demonstrated the fallacy of farmer 
dependence on Government subsidies for 
stable income. 

One economist put it this way: 

If Secretary Benson had yielded to NFO's 
demands Federal warehouses would be 
crammed with costly refrigerated beef and 
pork—saddling hard-pressed taxpayers. with 
the burden of financing a surplus housing 
program which is already costing them more 
than a million dollars a day. 

Lured by a high-pegged price, producers, 
with ample supplies of feed, would have ex- 
panded production. New producers would 
have gone into the business of raising hogs 
and cattle with a resulting oversupply which 
would have sent free market prices tumbling 
to new and unprofitable lows. 


Like other high, rigid Government 
price-support programs, once inaugur- 
ated, difficult to abandon—a perpetual 
problem—another costly adventure into 
the realm of unworkable economic theor- 
ies which already has the American 
farmer so bewildered that he can no 
longer prudently plan production or 
guess what Congress may do next to dis- 
turb normal patterns of farm operation. 

Producers of red meat owe Mr. Benson 
a debt of gratitude for his courageous re- 
fusal to be stampeded into inaugurating 
a program which would have crippled the 
industry, made it dependent on the 
whims and caprices of Congress and 
Federal bureaucrats for years to come. 

And taxpayers everywhere should vig- 
orously applaud their escape from an- 
other costly Federal subsidy. 

A SELLOUT TO REUTHER 


The decision of Iowa's NFO to go out 
of business was made despite the desper- 
ate attempt of its national president, 
Oren Staley, to hold the organization 
together as a farm-labor coalition move- 
ment under the guiding influence of Wal- 
ter Reuther’s UAW. 

Months ago Mr. Staley surrendered the 
organization to Reuther in return for fi- 
nancial aid from union funds. 

Records show that Staley was given 
several checks, each in the amount of 
$1,000, from Mr. Reuther’s union dues 
kitty. } 

An attempt was made to. cover up the 
union subsidy by making the checks pay- 
able to an NFO board member who de- 
posited the checks in a Missouri bank un- 
der his own name, later transferring 
them to NFO coffers with his own per- 
sonal check. 

The ruse was discovered by Wo's 
treasurer and secretary. 

Both resigned when they learned Reu- 
ther had taken over. 
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Smoked out into the open, Oren Sta- 
ley went before the NFO national con- 
vention recently and confessed to his fi- 
nancial tieup with Reuther. 

Meanwhile, Wo's official publication 
blossomed out with a full standard sized 
four pages generously sprinkled with la- 
bor propaganda dealing with the pro- 
posed farm-labor coalition and bitterly 
attacking so-called right-to-work legisla- 
tion pending in several State legislatures. 

Thus was NFO converted into a prop- 
aganda tool for labor, just as the Low- 
down predicted it would when it was first 
organized. i 

It now talks in terms of farm strikes, 
the weapon used by the old Farm Holiday 
Association. 


District NAACP Hails Rise in Equality All 
Over the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER , 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday Star, March 16, 1958, page A-20, 
carried a news item captioned “District 
NAACP Hails Rise in Equality All Over 
World,” reading as follows: 

Distraicr NAACP Harts Rise IN EQUALITY 
ALL OvER WoRLD 


The District branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People was urged last night to muster re- 
newed courage in the fight for equality and 
to forgive those who discriminate against 
Negroes. 

Eugene Davidson, District NAACP prest- 
dent, told about 350 persons attending its 
Man of the Year awards dinner at the Presi- 
dential Arms, that the colored man is in the 
ascendency all over the world. 

When he reaches the point where his ma- 
jority is controlling the world, Mr. Davidson 
said the colored man must not discriminate 
against those who have discriminated 
againts him. : 

He said Negroes in the United States must 
let the world know that discrimination still 
practiced in the South and elsewhere in the 
country is ending. 

Receiving the awards were: 

Ambassador Daniel A. Chapman of Ghana, 
because of the inspiration given Negroes 
everywhere by Ghana’s independence. Mr. 
Chapman’s award is the first international 
award given by the local chapter. 

David H. Scull, Arlington printer, for his 
efforts to make the District a true citadel of 
democracy. 

Mrs. L. C. Bates, of Little Rock, Ark., pres- 
ident of the Arkansas branch of the NAACP, 
for her efforts to end school segregation in 
Little Rock. The award to Mrs. Bates, who 
was not present, was accepted for her by 
Mrs. Anna J. Steen, member of the execu- 
tive board of the local NAACP. 


I wonder if the speech of the District 
NAACP president as quoted does not 
make even the wild-eyed leftwinger and 
pinko sick on his stomach? 

I wonder if the do-gooders do not 
shudder over the statement that the 
world will be under the control of a race 
which knows only the law of the jungle? 

Certainly, everyone who knows any- 
thing about Eugene Davidson, District 
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NAACP president, knows that Davidson 
is the one who, a short time ago, made the 
asinine charges against the Chief of Po- 
lice of the District to the effect that the 
Chief of Police had discriminated 
against colored people, and cited exam- 
ples such as the charge that the police 
department had mistreated a colored wo- 
man who had been arrested over 100 
times, and whose record showed that she 
was a moral bankrupt. Not only did 
Davidson make those asinine charges, 
but he scared the daylights out of the 
Commissioners of the District, and those 
Commissioners weakly kowtowed, and 
spent tax money for the purpose of in- 
vestigating those wild-eyed charges.and 
humiliating the Chief of Police. 

Davidson will also be remembered as 
the man who vigorously denounced the 
police department for rounding up 
around 90 persons for the purpose of 
trying to discover just who the devils 
were that were robbing, raping, and yok- 
ing upon the streets of the District of 
Columbia, and even invading homes for 
the purpose of making sexual assaults 
and committing robberies and larcenies. 
It is my understanding that Davidson 
was successful in obtaining from the 
Commissioners a ruling to the effect that 
hereafter the Police Department of the 
District of Columbia would not be per- 
mitted to round up suspects for the pur- 
pose of trying to detect crime. 

It will also be remembered that never 
at any time has Davidson ever made the 
slightest effort to assist the Police De- 
partment in the detection of crime, nor 
has he ever done anything to try to cause 
his race to take any pride in their race, 
or to have any respect whatsoever for the 
law. 

It will also be noted that the above 
article says that David H. Scull received 
a reward for his efforts to make the Dis- 
trict a true citadel of democracy. Now, 
we understand what is meant by the 
phrase “true citadel of democracy.” 
That phrase simply means that in a cita- 
del of democracy you will walk the 
streets of the Nation's Capital with the 
understanding that you will be robbed, 
Taped, or yoked, and probably murdered, 
and that every effort will be made to 
protect the criminal, and no assistance 
whatsoever will be rendered the com- 
plainant. It means that if the Police 
Department does, under severe handicap, 
apprehend the criminal,» they cannot 
even question him, and every obstacle 
will be thrown in the path of those who 
would enforce the law. 

This article also means that the poor 
fools who have been contending that all 
the NAACP wants was equality before the 
law are now proven wrong by the NAACP 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, this article also portrays 
vividly just why the people in Little Rock 
do not want integrated schools. It also 
demonstrates just why the people in the 
South are willing to even close their pub- 
lic schools before they will bring the law 
of the jungle into the schoolrooms, and 
before they will place the lives of their 
precious children in jeopardy. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I might add, the 
white race has no idea of delivering the 
control of this world to the colored race. 
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The NAACP in Our Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the radical organization which calls it- 
self the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People continues 
to attract increasing public disfavor and 
notoriety. Last summer this organiza- 
tion which thrives on agitating rather 
than improving racial relations had the 
consummate gall to bring thoroughly 
unjustified and false charges against the 
Chief of Police in Washington. Ameri- 
can Mercury for April summarizes this 
despicanle NAACP attempt to discredit 
our Washington police force so suc- 
cinctly and objectively that I feel many 
Members of this body who ordinarily do 
not see the American Mercury may want 
to read this excellent article. 

The article follows: 


Tue NAACP IN Our NaTion’s CAPITAL—WHEN 
THE Bic Liz Fa To WORK 


The ink was hardly dry on Clennon King's 
January documentary article exposing the so- 
called National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People’s subversions in the 
South than we were asked to report publicly 
on this cabal's activities in Washington, the 
Nation's Capital. We are informed regularly 
of the increasing number of patriotic fam- 
ilies that are moving out of the District of 
Columbia into the surrounding hills of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

One of the NAACP's plans for Washington is 
that of taking over the Capital's Metropolitan 
Police Department. To accomplish this it 
was necessary first to get rid of one of the 
best police chiefs in the United States, Chief 
Robert V. Murray, who had come up through 
the ranks and had won, by his character as 
well as his administrative excellence, the re- 
spect of Washington. He had increased 
greatly the Capital's police morale and ef- 


ficiency—over the former era when Wash- 


ington’s Police Department was ensnarled in 
politics and frequently in unsavory practices. 
Washingtonians have come to respect him 
as the best police chief they have ever had. 

With a great campaign of smear the Wash- 
ington cell of the NAACP suddenly, dast year, 
charged Chief Murray with condoning in- 
creasing brutalities and the manhandling of 
Negro prisoners, and of discrimination 
against Negro policemen. 

With the White House so handy, that was 
supposed to have finished off Chief Mur- 
ray's otherwise esteemed career. Instead the 
District Commissioners announced a public 
investigation and hearing and forced the 
NAACP oOfficialseto come out into the light 
of public observation with their evidence, if 
any. 

This made the NAACP officials angry. In- 
stead of evidence, they instigated a cam- 
paign of attack against each of the District 
Commissioners which became so violent in 
the public hearing room that they caused 
even the Washington newspapers to com- 
ment, “In the face of provocative inso- 
lence and deliberate disrespect, which would 
not have been tolerated from any organiza- 
tion of white citizens,” the Washington Star 
reported, “they [the Commissioners] have 
displayed the patience of Job in trying to 
get at the truth of what the NAACP * * * 
had charged.” 
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Instead of discrediting Chief Murray, the 
NAACP quickly accomplished its own dis- 
credit; instead of persuading Washingtoni- 
ans—white and Negro—that something was 
wrong with Chief Murray, NAACP again 
demonstrated the fact that something was 
very wrong with the NAACP. 

Appearing with a mass of factual evidence, 
Chief Murray laid before the Commission- 
ers his facts. The loudly publicized “sur- 
prise” witness, on whom NAACP was depend- 
ing for evidence as to police brutality against 
Negro prisoners, was proved to have been se 
intoxicated when arrested that he not only 
tried to grab the arresting white officer 
and injure him but had to be restrained— 
by white and Negro police officers—from 
continued violence at the station house. 

A long FBI investigation of the NAACP 
alleged brutalities found no evidence of any 
police brutality. 

All his police promotions, Chief Murray 
was able to show, had been made from the 
top of the Civil Service Commissioner's 
register; Chief Murray never had raised or 
lowered any rating given to a Negro police- 
man by the rating board. Twelve percent of 
Washington's 2,300 policemen were Negroes; 
the percentages of promotions given to Negro 
policemen in the various branches were con- 
siderably higher than 12 percent. Of all men 
promoted to the rank of provisional detec- 
tive, 19 percent were Negroes; of the men 
assigned to plainsclothes work without rank, 
22 percent were Negroes. 

“In trying to ‘get’ an official by use of the 
false public smear,” the Washington Daily 
News said, the NAACP served itself and this 
community poorly. * * * It cynically and 
indiscriminately used charges that it hadn't 
bothered even to verify. It is regrettable 
that in conducting this affair the NAACP 
strayed so far from its stated purpose of 
combatting race prejudice and bigotry and, 
instead, became itself an instrument of 
prejudice and bigotry.” 

The Washington Evening Star added an- 
other smack at the NAACP campaign: “It has 
exposed a type of leadership that should be 
changed, accompanied by a public -apology 
to Chief Murray and the Police Department.” ` 

But, of course, no apology has come. It 
is always the big smear, the big lie, upon 
which NAACP ideologists have depended for 
their attacks and fund-raising campaigns, 
Now turn again to the January Mercury and 
reread Prof. Clennon King’s exposé of 
NAACP in the South, I Speak as a Southern 
Negro. 


The Charles County Tercentenary, 1653- 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to call 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that Charles County, Md., 1 of the 6 
counties comprising the Fifth Maryland 
Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, this year 
is celebrating the 300th anniversary of 
its founding. Today the celebration will 
be kicked off with the lighting of a huge 
300th-birthday cake which has been 
erected on route 301 at the county line. 
The cake, 24 feet in diameter and 30 feet 
high, is topped by 3 great fluorescent 
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candles that are to burn throughout the 
6-month celebration, 

One in the series of events planned in 
celebration of the county’s 300th anni- 
versary includes a reenactment of the 
1814 landing of the British at Benedict, 
Md. The British have been requested to 
send a warship with marines to Benedict 
to land in longboats as they did in 1814. 

The official beginning of the celebra- 
tion is scheduled for May 10 when a 
memorial wellhouse at Port Tobacco will 
be dedicated. 

July 4 will be marked with special 
fireworks displays, parades, and cara- 
vans. 

A huge festival will be held at Benedict 
on August 16 and 17. In addition to 
the British landing reenactment, other 
‘major events planned include a parade 
of illuminated vessels after dark; a night 
fireworks display; a carnival and water 
show. 

On behalf of the Charles County Ter- 
centennial Commission, I would like to 
extend a cordial invitation to the Mem- 
bers of Congress to visit Charles County 
during this celebration. The heart of 
Charles County, its county seat, La Plata, 
is located just 20 scenic miles from the 
Capitol. Charles County was founded 
April 13, 1658. It is more than one hun- 
dred years older than the United States 
itself. It was an old county when George 
Washington became the first President 
of the United States. 

Charles County and communities of 
similar age gave birth to the United 
States. 

Charles County produced many of the 
men who achieved prominence in the 
affairs of state during the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods. Among them 
were John Hanson, president of the 
Continental Congress; Thomas Stone, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; Daniel of St. Thomas 
Jenifer, one of the signers of the Consti- 
tution; William Smallwood, a general in 
the Revolutionary Forces whose Mary- 
Jand line is credit with saving George 
Washington's army in the Battle of Long 
Island; Drs. James Craik and Gustavus 
Brown, physicians who attended George 
Washington during his last illness; John 
Hoskins Stone, colonial governor of the 
State, and Leonard Neale, second arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 

The homes where some of these illus- 
trious patriots resided stand today as 
living monuments to their memory. 
These homes are open to visitors. These 
homes are all located in the vicinity of 
Port Tobacco, a now deserted village 
nestled at the foot of commanding hills. 
From those hills the land gentry of yes- 
teryear looked down upon a thriving sea- 
port through which flowed much of the 
commerce of the Province; for Port To- 
bacco was also the county seat of Charles 
County from 1658 until 1958, when La 
Plata was selected as a new location for 
the county seat principally because the 
gradually silting up of the Port Tobacco 
River had pushed the town inland from 
navigable water and La Plata had the 
advantage of a railroad siding. 

A bit of history—not to be proud of but 
nonetheless interesting—centered around 
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old Port Tobacco in the stormy days fol- 
lowing the despicable assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln by John Wilkes Booth. 
Charles County was the escape route to 
Virginia for Booth and his accomplice 
David Herold. With the aid of local 
Confederate sympathizers, the two men 
were concealed in a wooded area several 
miles distant from Port Tobacco until 
such time as it was thought they could 
make their escape across the Potomac 
River. Tom Jones, who years later wrote 
a book entitled “J. Wilkes Booth: An Ac- 
count of His Sojourn in Southern Mary- 
land After the Assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, His Passage Across the Potomac, 
and. His Death in Virginia,” was the man 
who carried food and drink to the cul- 
prits in their wooded hideout. Union 
soldiers swarmed the area and it wasata 
bar in Port Tobacco that Jones, his 
identity, of course, unknown, heard this 
tempting offer made by a Union captain: 

I will pay $100,000 to the man who will 
give me information leading me to John 
Wilkes Booth. 


Jones replied: 

That’s a lot of money to offer for one man 
and if money will bring him out, that ought 
to do it. 


The money prospect was not sufficient 
inducement for Jones to betray his trust 
and he successfully carried out his mis- 
sion to put Booth and Herold safely 
across the Potomac. 

Charles County, lying just north of 
St. Marys which was the cradle of re- 
ligious freedom in the New World, can 
boast of many historical places of re- 
ligious interest. } 

Just to mention a few: Old Durham 
Church, the oldest in the county, erected 
in 1732. George Washington attended 
services there on occasions with his 
friend Gen. William Smallwood. 

St. Thomas Manor, overlooking beau- 
tiful Chapel Point, is one of the oldest 
Jesuit institutions in North America. 
The original chapel built prior to 1692 
and the present manor house built in 
1741 were used in colonial times as 
headquarters for Jesuit Fathers serving 
other Colonies as well as Maryland. 

Not far up the valley from Old Port 
Tobacco is Mount Carmel, oldest monas- 
tery in the United States, founded in 
1790. 

From the date of its founding down to 
the present time the economy of Charles 
County and the livelihood of its farm 
population have depended primarily 
upon its fertile tobacco fields. The soil 
produces tobacco with an aroma and 
ready burning quality that makes it the 
pepper and salt employed by leading 
cigarette manufacturers in seasoning 
their product. The annual production 
ranges from five to eight million pounds, 
selling at an average of from 40 to 50 
cents per pound. 

Forestry products, however, make the 
next highest contribution to the wealth 
of the county. Approximately 70 per- 
cent of the county’s 502 square miles 
of area stands in timber; and the pulp- 
wood, lumber, veneer logs, railroad ties, 
and piling harvested annually sell for an 
estimated half-million dollars. 


March 17 
Summit Spectacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months we have been following with a 
great deal of interest the running bat- 
tle of words flowing between the Krem- 
lin and our own State Department re- 
garding a proposed summit conference. 
While some of our allies have been clam- 
oring for such a meeting at any price, 
I have been strongly impressed by the 
wisdom and logic of Secretary Dulles. 
He has consistently contended that a top 
level conference should not be held until 
the Soviets demonstrate by deeds and 
not mere words that something con- 

. structive might result from a meeting of 
the heads of state. 

Past history indicates only too clearly 
that there has been more heat than 
light emanating from the conferences 
which we have attended at the express 
bidding of the Soviet leaders. Unless or 
until Bulganin and Khrushchey are will- 
ing to agree to a specific agenda of items 
to be discussed at a summit meeting, it 
would seem fruitless to beat the drums 
for such a conference. We cannot ex- 
pect our President or the leaders of the 
other nations to travel half-way round 
the earth to listen to a mere harangue 
of Communist charges and counter 
charges without any hope of construc- 
tive accomplishment, 

It would now appear that after months 
of exchanging diplomatic notes we are 
finally getting through to the Kremlin, 
and the Soviet leaders are more recep- 
tive to a preliminary meeting of foreign 
ministers to draw up a firm agenda of 
items to be discussed at a summit con- 
ference to be attended by President 
Eisenhower and the other heads of state. 
We should not look toward such a meet- 
ing as panacea which would solve all the 
ills of the world, but perhaps it would at 
least relieve tensions and create a more 
healthful atmosphere for promoting 
world peace. 

In regard to my own thoughts on this 
important matter of foreign policy, I 
would like to call attention of the House 
to an outstanding editorial commenting 
on this subject which appeared yester- 
day, March 13, 1958, in the Fairmont 
Times, a leading and progressive news- 
paper published in Fairmont, W. Va., in 
my congressional district. The editorial 
entitled “Summit Spectacle,” follows: 

The Department of State caught the Krem- 

Un squarely between wind and water with 
these pointed questions in our latest note on 
the proposed conference at the summit: 
“What is the purpose for which a summit 
meeting would be held? Is it the purpose 
merely to stage a spectacle? Or is the pur- 
pose to take meaningful decisions?” 

The barrage of letters from Bulganin has 
not obscured the fact that what the Rus- 
sians seem to want is a . This is 
shown by their insistence that a preliminary 
meeting of foreign ministers be strictly Um- 
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ited to drafting an agenda and fixing a time 
and place for the summit conference. That 
would commit President Eisenhower and 
other Western leaders to meet with the 
Kremlin chiefs without any assurance that 


there could be agreement on matters of sub- 


stance. Such a meeting would almost cer- 
tainly be fruitless. Washington has wisely 
rejected’ such limitations on the foreign 
ministers’ meeting. 

The rejection included these blunt words: 
“A meeting of heads of government that was 
merely ceremonial or social, or which merely 
repeated promises already given or hopes 
already expressed would not, in the opinion 
of the Government of the United States, be 
warranted.” 

It Is a pity that things have reached this 
impasse, The world yearns for summit talks 
that would magically clear the way toward 
mutual understanding and péace. But such 
talks are not to be realistically hoped for. 
The best we can hope for js talks based on 
firm preparations by the forelgn ministers. 
Until the Russians agree to at least that, a 
summit conference would be pointless. 


Ezra’s Our Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Jersey Journal of Friday, Pebruary 
28, 1958, entitled Ezra's Our Hope”; 
and an editorial from the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald News of Saturday, March 15, 
1958, entitled “A Defeat for the Public”: 
[Prom the Jersey Journal and Jersey Ob- 

server of February 28, 1958] 
Eznas Our Horr 

All the mean, unsettling devices Washing- 
ton politica can bring to bear are working 
to undo Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson. We hope they fall, that Ezra will 
stay there working for the average citizen 
and against organized agricultural greed. If 
he can hold out, the city housewife will pay 
less for the food on her table. If he is de- 
Teated, every working man will continue to 


pay more than he should for food because 


the Federal Government gives away billions 
in farm handouts—a barefaced fleecing of 
the city worker to fatten already wealthy 
farm combines. 

Ezra Benson is a Utah Mormon who knows 
farming from the ground up and who has 
all the rugged honesty associated with his 
, background. He fearlessly has fought 
* against bigger handouts to farmers and, as 
& result, the Western lobbies have gunned 
for him since he took the job 5 years ago. 

In his time, he has seen a complete change 
in the secretary's mission. 

It had been a job of lobbying for farmers 
and giving them handouts, That idea grew 
up in the days when America’s farms were 
the households of more than half the people. 
The farmer, even after World War I, was 
a small businessman subject to the caprice 
of weather and climate, A bad season was 
a family disaster; it could wipe him out. 
He represented a social problem that needed 
solving and it was solved in the usual 
American way—handouts. 

Today there is almost no such farmer, 
Farms are mechanized industrial systems 
for changing chemicals into food on a vast 
scale. The old-time farm family has been 


living in the city for years and even mother 
is working in a factory. Farm population 
is a smaller part of all our people each year. 

But the handouts go on and on—thanks 
to the farm lobby. Farmers are paid for 
raising food the Nation does not need, can- 
not give away and will not dump. Then 
we pay hundreds of mililons to store it— 
after paying billions to ralse it. Most of 
that money for the handouts comes out of 
city workers. 

Ezra Benson has fought to soften this 
system that would be called a racket if it 
were not operated by law. For his pains he 
is the target of snide rumors that he is 
about to be fired, that President Eisen- 
hower does not want him, and all the similar 
unverified stuff the half-world of Washing- 
ton politics uses to break a man. 

Yet Ezra Benson is probably the best Agri- 
culture Secretary we ever have had. Men 
of his sturdy character are all too infrequent 
in public life. Certainly he is the man for 
the job in these times. 

He is aware that the job has changed 
from one of giving farmers handouts to one 
of integrating the farm with the national 
economy. In other words, times have 80 

ed that today city people need a good 
Agriclulture Secretary far more than farmers 
do. 

Every city Congressman ought to tell 
President Eisenhower at once that Ezra Ben- 
son is the man for the job, no matter what 
the lobby-ridden Congressman from the Mid- 
west say. And every city housewife ought 
to tell her congressman that she wants Ben- 
son to stay and protect her pocketbook from 
the farm lobbyists. Our own Congressmen 
Sreminsxi and DELLAY ought to be among the 
first to support Benson because our people 
are among the hardest hit by this unfair 
taxation. 

Our Congressmen ought to tell the Presi- 
dent that it would be a gross ingratitude to 
the Secretary and a gross injustice to mil- 
lions of city families to let Benson resign, 
From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald News of 

March 15, 1958] 


A DEFEAT FoR THE PUBLIC 


Washington news reports called the Senate 
vote this week on farm price supports a 
defeat for Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

A better description would have been a 
defeat for the public. The freezing of farm 
price supports d acreage allotments at 
1957 levels, as-the Senate proposes, would 
undo Mr. Benson's patient efforts to put 
some commonsense into our Nation’s farm 
program. The House still has to act, and 
after that, President Eisenhower will have 
his say, so the issue is not settled yet. 

Mr, Benson has been trying; since he took 
office, to help both the farmer and consumer, 
He wants to get away from the farm pro- 
gram which resulted in huge surpluses of 
foodstuffs in Government warehouses, His 
program, stripped of technicalities, is sum- 
marized by the magazine, Successful Farm- 
ing, as follows: 

“Lower price supports will bring about 
lower market prices. This will increase de- 
mand and consumption, which in turn 
would absorb any surplus production and 
end the need for production controls. And 
prices will rise and fall on their own, with 
less Government interference.” 

From the housewife's viewpoint, the Ben- 
son plan has strong appeal. The consumer 
would not be taxed to support farm prices 
at high levels, which in turn forces the con- 
Sumer to pay higher prices for food. It 
would prevent the piling up of great sur- 
pluses to spoil or to be given away. It would 
stop the practice of dumping surplus food- 
stuifs abroad, or selling them at low prices 
and thereby annoying friendly nations like 
Canada. 

The Benson plan, or variations of it aimed 
at the same goal, has considcrable farm 
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support. The farmers who back it recognize 
that overproduction and the resultant sur- 
pluses are undesirable and constitute a seri- 
ous threat to them. However, they are not 
able to exert sufficient influence in enough 
farm States to swing the balance in favor 
of Mr. Benson’s views. 

Under the circumstances; if the House ap- 
proves the Senate action, as appears pea 
a veto by President Eisenhower will be in 
the national interest. 


More Veterans in California—Less Vet- 
erans’ Medical and Hospital Care 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the veter- 
ans’ hospital and medical program is 
confronted with serious problems and 
unless immediate action is taken by the 
administration and the Congress, the 
Federal Government will no longer be 
able to fulfill its pledge to veterans to 
provide medical care second to none, 
There are several things which can be 
done immediately by the administra- 
tion and the Congress which will im- 
prove medical services to veterans, both 
in scope and quality. 

As a result of the budgetary policies 
followed during the past 6 years, there 
has been a steady curtailment of the bed 
capacities of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. On December 31, 1957, there 
was a total of 7,308 beds in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals unavailable for 
patient care. Of this number, 4,974 
were unavailable for the care of veter- 
ans because of an administrative deci- 
sion that these beds are not required 
to meet current operating plans. It 
would be more accurate if these beds 
were placed in a classification “suffici- 
ent budget not provided VA to operate 
these beds.” Of the 4,974 beds current- 
ly withheld from operation by admin- 
istrative decision, 1,354 are in TB hos- 
pitals, 101 are in mental hospitals, and 
3.519 are in general medical and sur- 
gical hospitals. These beds were con- 
structed at costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment exceeding an average of $10,000 
per bed. 

Laws enacted by Congress state that 
care will be provided to eligible veterans 
to the extent that facilities are avail- 
able to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. The intent of these laws en- 
acted by Congress is being circumvented 
by administrative and budgetary deci- 
sions which have closed 4,974 beds. The 
budget presented by the administration 
to the Congress for fiscal year 1959 con- 
templates a further reduction of serv- 
ices to veterans and, if approved, would 
reduce the average daily patientload in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals by 
an additional 1,000 patients per day. In 
other words, we have approximately 
5,000 beds now withdrawn from the pro- 
gram and, if the current budget pro- 
posed by the President is accepted by the 
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Congress, this number will exceed 6,000 
in another year. ` 

This undesirable situation can be rec- 
tified by the Congress by adding to the 
Veterans’ Administration medical budg- 
et, which is now under consideration, 
funds for in-patient care. However, it 
will also be necessary for language to 
be added in the appropriations bills di- 
recting the Administrator to place these 
vacant beds in use for veterans, thus 
freeing the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs from the administrative control 
which is now being exercised in this field 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

During recent weeks official Washing- 
ton has been preoccupied with growing 
unemployment and there has been a va- 
riety of proposals to expand spending by 
the government, particularly in the field 
of public works. A few days ago the 
President sent a proposal to Congress 
suggesting acceleration of certain public 
works programs. The Secretary of Com- 
merce has called for a speedup in the 
highway building program. It is entirely 
possible that these acts are justified, but 
these recommendations are strange in- 
deed when considered in light of the 
action of the administration on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital Con- 
struction Program. 

Two years ago a program was devised 
by the Veterans’ Administration, the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee which 
called for a long-range modernization 
and replacement program in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. Under this 
program, nine old hospitals were to be 
completely replaced and major repairs 
were to be accomplished in fifty other 
hospitals at a cost exceeding one-half 
billion dollars over an 8-year period. 
It was agreed that the minimum level of 
activity should not be less than $50 
million a year. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration requested $43,374,000 for its re- 
placement and modernization program 
for fiscal year 1959. The President’s 
budget reduced this amount to $9,145,- 
000, or a reduction of $34,229,000. 

This reduction is not justified. It is 
not good business to neglect the state of 
repair of our vast veterans’ hospital fa- 
cilities, valued at more than $244 billion, 
and certainly if the economic needs of 
the Nation justify increased expenditures 
for public projects, this category of 
projects should receive first considera- 
tion. Strangely enough, it has not been 
mentioned at all by the administration 
in the proposals for expanded public 
works. Here again action can be taken 
by the Congress to restore funds cut 
from the Veterans’ Administration budg- 
et by the administration. Several Cali- 
fornia hospitals are involved in this pro- 
gram. Extensive repairs are planned in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals at 
San Francisco and Palo Alto, Calif. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been 
steadily losing ground in its efforts to 
recruit doctors, nurses and technical 
medical personnel. The primary reason 
has been the inadequate salary structure 
in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans” Administration. As 
medical salaries rise in private, State and 
other public hospitals the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration is experiencing greater dif- 
ficulty in retaining its personnel. There 
is now pending in the Congress a bill 
which proposes substantial increases in 
the salaries for doctors, nurses and tech- 
nical medical personnel in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. This legislation 
should receive immediate attention by 
the Congress or irreparable damage will 
be done to the quality of medical care 
being provided in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. 


Higher Education in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address by, Dr. Eric A. 
Walker, president of the Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa., 
which is located in my congressional 
district. 


Dr. Walker delivered his address, titled 
“Higher Education in Pennsylvania,” at 
the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, February 25, 1958: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Dr. Ente A, WALKER, 
PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa., AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL MEETING, BELLEVUE-STRAT- 
FORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., FEBRUARY 
25, 1958 


When I was in Washington after the war 
as Executive Secretary of the Research and 
Development Board, 1 had an assistant whose 
son had just qualified for the high-school 
band. At that time, all the boys wore brown 
Boy Scout-type oxfords. In fact, a boy who 
cared anything at all about his social stand- 
ing wouldn't have been caught dead in any 
other ty: of shoes. The band uniforms, 
however, called for black shoes. 

Now this household was run just as most 
of ours are—that is, my assistant's wife made 
all the important decisions. In this situa- 
tion, she decided it was foolish to buy Jimmy 
a pair of black shoes that he would wear, at 
the most, a dozen times a year. After all, 
his father had a pair of black shoes. Jimmy 
would wear his father’s shoes when he had 
to march in the band. It was a perfectly 
logical decision—a decision with which no 
one could quarrei—least of all Jimmy and 
his father, 

Not long after this decision was made and 
put into effect, I called an important meet- 
ing of my staff. Knowing the importance of 
this particular meeting to the defense effort 
of our country, my assistant instructed his 
secretary that he was to be interrupted un- 
der no circumstances short of a life-and- 
death matter. 

Not long after the meeting had started, 
there was a timid knock at the door. When 
my assistant opened the door and saw his 
secretary, white-faced and distraught, stand- 
ing behind it, he knew that something 
dreadful had happened. She whispered a 
few words to him, he quickly explained to 
me that he was most urgently needed at 


home, and bolted. 
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Realizing the gravity of any situation that 
could cause him to act in such a fashion, I 
hurried to his office the next morning to find 
out whether there was anything I could do 
to help. When he kept sidestepping my 
rather delicately phrased questions, I asked 
him point blank: “What did your girl tell 
you yesterday?” 

Trapped, he answered simply and eloquent- 
ly: “Jimmy needs the shoes.” 

From that time on, whenever anyone con- 
nected with the Research and Development 
Board said “Jimmy needs the shoes," we 
knew that we had a real emergency on our 
hands. 

Gentlemen, in higher education in Penn- 
sylvania, Jimmy needs the shoes. 

Tou cannot have read a newspaper or 
magazine, listened to a radio, or watched 
television these last 2 years without knowing 
that America faces, in the next few years, 
a grave educational crisis. I'm sure that all 
of you are aware that our colleges and uni- 
versities are being hit not just with 1 but 
with 4 types of inflation. Any of these pre- 
sents serious problems. Together, they 
threaten our entire college structure. 

The first of these types of inflation is one 
that I know all of you understand, because 
you have had to live with it—both in your 
business affairs and in yeur personal 
budgets—the constant and steady reduction 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. Just 
as are white-collar workers, colleges, and 
universities are ill-equipped to deal with this 
type of inflation. There is no mechanism 
in their financial structures to adjust their 
revenue for this steady decline in purchasing 
power, since they operate basically on such 
sources of funds as endowment income and 
State appropriations. 

Let me give you a brief example of what 
I mean. We started our 1957-59 biennium 
at Penn State last July with an appropria- 
tion from the Commonwealth of almost $30 
million. Of course, we have already spent 
some of that money. But in just these first 
6 months, over a quarter of a million dollars 
of the balance has evaporated into the thin 
air of inflation. I shudder to think how 
much further it might shrink in the next 18 
months. But we have no way of replacing 
these losses. We simply have fo live with 
them. 

A second type of inflation with which we 
have to live is the increased—and increas- 
ing—desire for a collegiate education, In 
1900, only 4 out of each 100 boys and giris 
between the ages of 18 and 21 were enrolled 
in a college or university. Today, well over 
30 out of each 100 go on to college after 
high-school graduation, an increase of 650 
percent. A part of this increase is undoubt- 
ediy due to the gains made in elementary 
and secondary education. In 1900, only 6% 
percent of the 17-year-old kids in the coun- 
try graduated from high school; today, over 
60 percent of them do. This means that 
almost 10 times as many youngsters, per- 
centagewise, are today technically eligible for 
admission to our colleges and universities. 
And the percentage is increasing steadily. 

A third type is the now familiar population 
explosion that has already rocked our ele- 
mentary schools, is even now being felt in 
our high schools, and is going to hit our 
colleges and universities in less than 3 years. 
Today there are about 8% million boys and 
girls in the United States between the ages 
of 18 and 21, the group from which we draw 
most of our college students. By 1975, this 
group will have grown to almost 1514 million. 
These figures are not drawing-board projec- 
tions. Even the youngest of the kids they 
represent has already been born and has been 
counted. They're here, We can't wish them 
away. 

Finally, the fourth type of inflation is the 
exponentially increasing need in our society 
for the kind of services provided essentially 
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only by our colleges and universities, This 
need extends through all three services tra- 
ditionally offered by our institutions of 
higher education—resident instruction, re- 
search, and extension. 

Mr. S. E. Skinner, vice president and group 
executive of the General Motors Corp., only 
recently reminded us that knowledge is our 
most important resource. It is the only sure 
bulwark of national security—in both a mill- 
tary and an economic sense. 

But our need is not limited to security. 
Education has always been a requisite of 
democracy. As our political, economic, and 
social structure becomes more complex; as 
the free world looks more and more to us 
for leadership; and as we concentrate an 
ever-increasing amount of power in the 
hands of men, the need for a general educa- 
tional upgrading of all our people becomes 
always more urgent. 

Perhaps even more important is the fact 
that only recently we have entered a new 
and exciting phase in the evolution of civili- 
zation—a phase based on science and tech- 
nology. Our scientific pioneers have discov- 
ered for us s really new world—a world that 
promises harvests for the benefit of man- 
kind that stagger the imagination. It has 
already given us the ability to change, rather 
than merely to adapt, nature to suit our 
Needs. It has already given us a source of 
energy that will probably solve for all time 
our power needs, It has already given us 
cures or preventions for some of man's most 
deadly and most persistent enemies. It has 
already given us the ability to explore the 
space seas lying about our island world. It 
has already given us automation, which 
promises at long last to free most men from 
manual labor. 

Almost by definition, the single absolutely 
necessary requirement for exploiting this new 
World is trained and educated brainpower. 
With an adequate supply of it, we know we 
can solve such problems as those involving 
materials and energy. Without it, we must 
surely be reduced to the status of a colony 

in the years ahead. 

These last three types of inflation threaten 
to be even more serious and even more difi- 
cult to deal with than the first type. Taken 
together, they add up to the fact that society 
is increasing—both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively—the responsibilities of our institu- 
tions of higher education faster than it 18 
Providing them with resources for discharg- 
ing those responsibilities. Caught in this 
Squeeze, Our colleges and universities must 
do just as you would have to do H your 
expenditures were increasing faster than your 
income—they must cut down on the services 
they provide or they must turn out a cheaper 
product. 

Ot course, neither alternative is accept- 
able. If we are to meet the Russian chal- 
lenge and protect our stake in the scientific 
age we've entered, we must increase—not de- 
Crease—our educational efforts, both in 
quantity and in quality. To do this, we shall 
have to find means of supporting our col- 
leges and universities far more adequately 
than we have in the past. 

That is the national picture. Now, how 
does Pennsylvania stack up? 

To find the answer to this question and to 
give us the facts we need for guiding Penn 
State's future in these next few difficult years, 
we recently completed a long-range study, 
which my faculty has labeled “The Book of 
Revelations.” In this study, we took a hard 
look at higher education in Pennsylvania as 
it exists today, at the problems facing Penn- 
sylvania’s colleges and universities between 
now ‘and 1970, and at possible solutions to 
those problems. I think you might be inter- 
ested in some of the things we found. 

According to the latest figures released by 
the Department of Public ction, almost 
173,000. students enrolled in 125 separate 
Pennsylvania colleges and ‘universities this 
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last fall, which is almost 30 percent of Penn- 
sylvania’s college-age population. Of these, 
121,000, or 1 out of every 5 Pennsylvania boys 
and girls, were full-time students. The re- 
mainder were enrolled on a part-time basis. 
Pennsylvania, incidentally, has more in- 
stitutions of higher education than any other 
State except New York and California. 

Of these 125 institutions, 88 are approved 
colleges and universities, 12 are approved 
junior colleges, and 25 are specialized schools 
such as medical colleges, theological semi- 
naries, and schools of music. These 125 in- 
stitutions include a land-grant university— 
Penn State—the 14 State teachers’ colleges, 
12 State-aided institutions, a public junior 
college, and 97 private institutions. The 
State-aided institution, incidentally, is 
unique in America to Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
and five Southern States. These figures do 
not include Penn State's 13 centers as sep- 
arate institutions. 

Last fall, Penn State and the teachers 
colleges enrolled about a quarter of Penn- 
sylvania’s full-time students. About 21 per- 
cent were enrolled in the big three among 
the State-alded institutions—Pitt, Penn, and 
Temple. All other institutions enrolled the 
remaining 56 percent of full-time students 
in Pennsylvania. 

That is the way the picture looks today— 
at least, for resident instruction, which, in 
many ways, is easier to analyze than is either 
research or extension. Now, how about the 
future? 

According to the Book of Revelations, 
Pennsylvania's college-age population, which, 
in 1955, numbered almost 558,000 boys and 
girls, will swell to 866,000 by 1970, an increase 
of over 300,000 youngsters. The reasons for 
this increase, of course, are well known: The 
low birthrate during the depression and the 
war years, followed by what has been de- 
scribed as a renewed interest in the preser- 
vation of the race. 

How many of these boys and girls can we 
expect to want to go to college after they 
graduate from high school? If the present 
percentage of college going in Pennsylvania 
remains constant through these next 12 
years, Pennsylvania institutions will enroll, 
in 1970, almost 178,000 full-time students, 
57,000 more than they took last fall. If, 
however, the percentage of college going in 
Pennsylvania increases at the rete of 1 per- 
cent per year, as many feel that it should, 
and will, by 1970 we will have over 300,000 
full-time college students, an increase of 
about 180,000 over present full-time enroll- 
ments. 

In other words, gentlemen, unless we want 
to limit the privilege of going to college to 
1 boy or girl out of each 7 by 1970, we will 
have to increase the full-time enrollment of 
Pennsylvania's colleges and universities by 
at least 57.000 students and possibly by as. 
much as 186,000. Where are we going to 
put them? 

Virtually all the colleges and universities 
of the Commonwealth are now operating at 
maximum student capacity. Further, the 
private institutions have served notice that 
they do not intend to expand by very much, 
if at all. For instance, President William W. 
Edel, of Dickinson, recently stated that 
“Dickinson College can make its greatest 
contribution by remaining small.” And Dr. 
Bolman, of Franklin and Marshall, reported 
that “The board of trustees has decided * 
to limit the enrollment to 1,200, which is our 
current enrollment.” These are typical 
statements. 

All these are public-spirited institutions, 
however, and I know from my personal con- 
tacts with many of their presidents that 
they will do all they can to help the Common- 
wealth meet this emergency. Let’s assume, 
therefore, that they will be able to expand 
by 25 percent. This means that they will, by 
1970, be able to accept almost 31,000 more 
full-time students than they now have. 
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That leaves from 26,000 to 155,000 additional 
students that must be taken care of by Penn 
State and the teachers’ colleges, an increase 
of from 80 to 500 percent over their present 
full-time enrollments, 

Because of these considerations, Penn 
State feels that it must take, at a bare mini- 
mum, 35,000 students by 1970, 32,000 of 
which will be going to school full time. 
Twenty-five thousand of these, as we see it 
now, will be in residence on the main cam- 
pus at University Park, the remaining 10,- 
000 to be enrolled at our centers. To do any 
less would be to fall the trust and respon- 
sibility placed in us by the people of Penn- 
sylvania. But even this leaves at least 10,000 
and, quite possibly, 140,000 without a pro- 
spective alma mater, even if the private and 
State-aided institutions can expand by 25 
percent. 

I should like one day to talk with you spe- 
cifically about Penn State's role in this ex- 
pansion, not simply in resident instruction 
but also in research and extension, which is 
the mechanism by which we help the com- 
munities in Pennsylvania help themselves by 
providing practical means for an educational 
upgrading of the people of the communi- 
ties, Tonight, however, I've promised to um- 
it myself to the overall problem. 

Mow much money will this expansion cost? 
I don’t know, and I don’t think anyone does. 
This is Just another reason why I feel that a 
definitive study similar to ours for Penn State 
should be made for higher education in the 
Commonwealth on a statewide basis, similar 
to those that have been made in California, 
Florida, and other States 

However, we can use some rule of thumb 
estimates to arrive at a few figures that have 
at least a little more respectability than 
sheer guesses, 

In 1954, Pennsylvania's colleges and uni- 
versities spent $1584, million to educate 
148,000 students, according to the United 
States Office of Education. That's about 

-$1,100 a student. If this ratio still holds, 
Pennsylvania collegeg and universities will 
have to spend, annually, by 1970, $67 to $217 
million more in 1957 dollars to educate the 
57,000 to 186,000 additional students they 
will have by that time. This applies, you will 
remember, to full-time students only. 

But these students will also have to have 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, dormi- 
tories, and so forth. The per-student value 
of the physical plant for America’s colleges 
and universities is about $2,200 today. Esti- 
mates indicate that it would now cost twice 
as much as that to provide the same fa- 
cilities, or $4,400. To provide physical plant, 
then, for these additional students would 
cost the institutions of higher education 
in Pennsylvania at least $250 million, the 
amount approved just this last year by the 
citizens of New York State to expand their 
State university system, and possibly by 
888 million, This means an average an- 
nual expense for new buildings for the Com- 
monwealth's institutions of higher education 
of at least $21 million and possibly of 868 
million. 

According to this analysis, then, Pennsyl- 
vania’s colleges and universities will have 
to jump their annual expenditures by at 
least $87 million by 1970 and perhaps by as 
much as $285 million in 1957 dollars just for 
increases in full-time resident instruction. 
It does not take into account desperately 
needed salary adjustments, nor does it con- 
sider the part-time students, an increase in 
the research effort, or an expansion of ex- 
tension activities. In fact, it very much 
looks as though the total bill for higher 
education in Pennsylvania might even go 
higher, by 1970, than the annual income 
from the State liquor stores. 

I might add here that our study, which 
takes all these other areas into considera- 
tion, foresees an annual budget for operat- 
ing Penn State of no less than $100 million 
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and a new building program totaling $168 
million by 1970. We could be surer of our 
own planning, of course, if we had an over- 
all study for Pennsylvania to guide us. 

Where is the money for this expansion to 
come from—the money to take care of the 
combined financial load of these four types 
of inflation faced by the Commonwealth's 
colleges and universities—the financial in- 
flation, the growth of the college-age popu- 
lation, the increasing demand for college 
going, and the actual increasing need in our 
society for college-trained professional 
people? 

In the past, most of the operating funds 
for Pennsylvania's institutions of higher 
education have come from private sources. 
This stems naturally from the fact that 109, 
or 87 percent, of Pennsylvania's colleges and 
universities are private or State-aided insti- 
tutions. This Compares with a national fig- 
ure of 64 percent. In Pennsylvania, Penn 
State and the State teachers’ colleges enroll 
about 26 percent of the full-time students in 
the State. Nationally, public institutions 
enroll almost 60 percent of all the students. 

There is, of course, a reason for this dif- 
ference. The founders of the American 
colonies clearly foresaw the need for educa- 
tion in a democracy, and all had plans for 
State-supported higher education. But 
they were 100 years ahead of their time. A 
collegiate training was not a particularly 
necessary preparation for conquering the 
wilderness and, besides, the economy of 
these fledgling States couldn't stand the 
cost of providing it. 

So the Jeffersonian ideal lay dormant 
until it was rescued by the growth of the 
state university idea and the passage of the 
Morrill Land-Grant Act in 1862. By this 
time, however, a fairly adequate network of 
private colleges and universities had been 
established in the older States, and espe- 
cially the northeastern ones, The need for 
developing new institutions, therefore, was 
not nearly as great in these States as it was 
in the newer ones. 

Because of this, the concept of State re- 
sponsibility for higher education has flour- 
ished in the West but has never been a par- 
ticularly powerful force in the Northeast. 
This is why I have often said that Penn 
State is the eastern outpost of the western 
State university. 

This difference shows up in all sorts of 
statistics. For example, the 11 Northeastern 
States spend less than $6 out of each $100 
of tax revenue for running their public col- 
leges and universities. The 11 far western 
States, on the other hand, spend almost 
$12.50 out of each $100 in taxes they collect 
im this way. Pennsylvania's comparable 
figure is $3.55. 

It also shows up in a study made by Dr. 
Thad Hungate of Columbia University. 
Working, admittedly, with old statistics 
(1952) so that he could have complete in- 
formation, he carefully worked out just who 
does pay for the instruction of the corporate 
student in the different States. His study 
shows that, in Pennsylvania, the student or 
his parents paid, in 1952, 65 cents out of 
each $1 of his educational costs, the Com- 
monwealth paid 7 cents, and 28 cents came 
from corporate giving, philanthropy, and 
other such private sources. I think this last 
figure represents a level of industrial and 
business support of which you people here 
tonight can be very proud. For comparison, 
Dr. Hungate’s figures show that, in West 
Virginia, 38 cents of the educational cost 
dollar came from the parents, 54 cents from 
the State, and only 8 cents from philan- 
thropy; in Indiana 37 cents came from the 
parents, 54 cents from the State, and 9 cents 
from philanthropy; and in California, 35 
cents came from the parents, 57 cents from 
the State, and 8 cents from philanthropy. 

Pennsylvania's record of private support 
for its colleges and universities, therefore, is 
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wonderful. But we are today faced with a 
situation very similar to that faced by the 
Western States just 100 years ago—the need 
for providing a higher education for a rapid- 
ly expanding population without adequate 
facilities for doing so. The private colleges 
and universities are now operating at or 
near maximum capacity and cannot forsee 
adequate resources for expanding that ca- 
pacity, In this situation, it seems clear that 
the Northeastern States, including Pennsyl- 
vania, will haye to embrace the western 
concept of State responsibility for higher 
education to a far greater extent than they 
have in the past. 

1 should like to spend just a few minutes 
explaining briefly how one other group—the 
colleges and universities theinselves—can 
help solve this problem. Industry has given 
us brilliant examples of how unit costs can 
be reduced while improving the quality of 
the product. S0 far, no similiar gains have 
been made in our educational structure. 
But I, for one, am not convinced that such 
gains can't be made. 

We can, for instance, eliminate—or, at 
least, drastically reduce—the inefficiency of 
the traditional 10-month school year. At 
one time, there was a reason for a long sum- 
mer yacation: the boys had to get back home 
to help with the crops. But that need no 
longer exists generally. As you people know, 
an idle physical plant costs money. Be- 
cause of this and to increase the number of 
students we can take In a year without 
adding comparable classroom and labora- 
tory space, the faculty at Penn State is al- 
ready investigating methods for achieving 
essentially 12-month operation, At least one 
other university in the Commonwealth has 
announced a similiar study, and Im sure 
others will follow suit shortly. 

Further, we are beginning to learn to use 
television effectively for taking our superior 
teachers to greater numbers of students than 
ever before possible. Just yesterday I lis- 
tened to Dr. Mather, head of our sociology 
department, deliver a lecture in his televised 
course in beginning sociology. My own re- 
action was that any student would have got- 
ten more from that lecture than he possibly 
could have gotten from a talk by a mediocre 
teacher in even a very small class. Because 
of the tremendous possibilities for this new 
medium of mass communication, I'm proud 
of Penn State's pioneering experiments with 
educational television, 

For another thing, only about half of those 
boys and girls who begin a college career last 
long enough to finish it. This represents a 
great waste, a waste of time, and money, and 
energy, and even of potential talent. Part 
of this waste stems from the fact that tradi- 
tionally we force every student who comes to 
our colleges and universities Into one mold— 
the 4-year bachelor’s-degree treadmill, Not 
all students have the same ability to profit 
from a collegiate education, just as not all 
youngsters have the same ability to play the 
piano, By forcing all kids into the same pat- 
tern, we fail to provide the more gifted ones 
with challenges sufficiently vigorous to de- 
velop their full potential. We may even be 
making intellectual sluggards of them. And 
we lose the less gifted ones altogether by 
dishing out stuff to them that ls above their 
mental capacity to digest. 

Significant gains, then, can probably be 
made through an adequate counseling serv- 
ice backed up by a diversified curricular pro- 
gram that permits each boy or girl to work 
at the level from which he can profit most. 
Penn State has started programs in both 
these areas. Each student is now given ex- 
pert counseling before he signs up for a sin- 
gle course, and we have at least made a be- 
ginning at organizing a diversified program 
with our 2-year assoclate-degree programs 
for training technicians and with our plo- 
neering honors curricula. 
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And how about our teaching methods? For 
instance, shouldn't we consider the possi- 
bility of putting our brighter students more 
on their own, giving them more responsi- 
bility for their own education? One of the 
persistent criticisms of American higher edu- 
cation is that we do too much spoonfeeding. 
How about the possibility of using teaching 
aids to help our better teachers to teach 
more students more effectively? The method 
has worked in industry. 

Our teachers and research workers havé 
done a brilliant job in helping Industry find 
methods of reducing costs while raising 
quality. But the colleges and universities 
themselves have not changed their methods 
significantly in over 50 years. All businesses 
and industries today expect to spend money 
on research on what they are doing, how they 
are doing it, on the products they now manu- 
facture and on those they might manufacture 
in the future. All, that is, except the univer- 
sities. I think we in higher education can 
make gains in efficiency similar to those we 
have helped industry make. I know that 
Penn State is going to try. I hope other 
colleges and universities will also try. 

In this way, the challenge we face in the 
next_few years may well turn out to be a 
great opportunity—an opportunity to make 
a really important breakthrough in the busi- 
ness of education. It may well be that our 
faculties and research workers might even 
be able to pay for their own desperately 
needed salary increases by perfecting meth- 
ods for teaching more students better with 
fewer teachers. 

Now, why should all this concern you? 

Well, in the first place, you are all citizens. 
And, in final analysis, the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania will determine, by their attitude, 
how adequately or how inadequately the 
Commonwealth meets this crisis. If the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth really believe, 
that “knowledge and learning, generally dif- 
fused through a community (are) essential 
to the preservation of a free government.” 
to quote the Indiana State constitution, we 
will have an adequate system of higher edu- 
cation. 

Actually, of course, it Is simply good busi- 
ness for the State to provide an adequate 
system of colleges and universities. We 
didn’t really need Fortune magazine to tell 
us that the individual benefits from a col- 
leglate education, although the business of 
putting a $100,000 market-value tag on a 
bachelor's degree was a little startling to 
some of us, especially those of us who re- 
mained in education after we got our de- 
grees, 

But Fortune's editors failed to point out 
the corollary: The individual’s increased 
earning power makes it possible for him to 
pay his own debt, frequently many times 
over, through taxation or voluntary giving 
by providing opportunities for others. 

Let's look & little more closely at that 
$100,000 income differential for the coflege- 
trained man. What happens to it? Well, 
$20,000 of it goes to the Federal Government 
for income taxes, If the taxes aren't raised 
during this poor egghead's earning period. 
Another $4,000 is taken by the Common- 
wealth for sales and real-estate taxes, if this 
guy finally manages to own his own home. 
Finally, on the average, 23.000 of it is taken 
in local taxes of various sorts. In- other 
words, $27,000 of this extra $100,000 is re- 
turned to various governments—$27,000 that 
these governments would not have if this 
fellow had not been able to get into a college 
when he applied after graduation from high 
school. To get this money, the Common- 
wealth had to invest, at current rates of 
subsidy at Penn State, only about $3,000. 
Incidentally, our poor degree holder was 
probably able to save only about $15,000 of 
this differential “he earned—and he would 
have to work over 30 years in order to do so. 
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In the second place, you are all business- 
men and manufacturers, I understand. And 
I'm sure I do not have to point out to you 
the dependence of our economy today upon 
our institutions of higher education. Dr. 
Allen Abrams, chairman of NAM’s research 
committee and director of the Marathon 
Corp., has characterized America as a 
“Nation whose entire material progress and 
existence depend upon scientists and engi- 
neers,” 

The simple truth is that we have created 
for ourselves an economy that depends criti- 
cally upon a constant and ever increasing 
supply of well trained, deeply educated 
brainpower, Although our colleges and uni- 
versities are not the only suppliers of this 
essential commodity, they are the primary 
producers of it. As time goes on, businesses, 
industries, even Government itself, rely ever 
more heavily on our colleges and universities 
not simply to do the training but also the 
screening by which our future leaders are 
selected. In performing our job, we per- 
form an essential service for Pennsylvania's 
economy. 

Let me give you a specific example of what 
I mean. Just 20 years ago, Altoona, Pa,, 
Was a 1-industry community. Almost 90 
percent of its total industrial payroll came 
either directly or indirectly from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, mostly from the manufac- 
ture and repair of steam locomotives. When 
the railroad stepped up its program to re- 
place its steam locomotives with diesel jobs 
requiring only 10 percent as much main- 
tenance as did the steam locomotives, Al- 
toona was in trouble. 

The business leaders could have sat back 
and watched their community die. Instead, 
they started something called Altoona Enter- 
prises and, with $8,000 collected within the 
community and Penn State’s help, estab- 
lished the Altoona Center of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, where evening courses, 
the first 2 years of a baccalaureate curricu- 
lum, and courses to train engineering aids 
are given. 

How well did these things work? Between 
1938 and 1957, they brought to Altoona 12 
new industries with a combined employment 
of almost 4,000 people and a combined an- 
nual payroll of over $12 million. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, once the sole industry, now 
provides only about 65 percent of the total 
payroll, while over a quarter of it comes 
from these 12 new industries. Altoona bus- 
iness leaders have now established a new 
goal calling for a 50-50 split in their local 
economy between the railroad and other in- 
dustry—and I feel sure they'll reach it. One 
business leader says that, without these 
steps, Altoona would today be a limping 
community of 40,000 people instead of a 
thriving one of 77,000. 

How did these things help to remodel Al- 
toona’s economy? Well, at first Altoona En- 
terprises literally bought new industry for 
the community through outright grants for 
such things as land and transportation costs. 
Gradually the plan was changed with expe- 
Tience until today it operates as an indus- 
trial insurance payroll plan. By this plan, 
Altoona Enterprises, operating with capital 
contributed by local business firms, no longer 
pays industry to locate in Altoona but rather 
builds plants and leases them to new firms 
on a self-amortizing basis. In this way, the 
new firms, through thelr payments, contrib- 
ute to a revolving fund used to guarantee, 
or insure, continued customer purchasing 
power in the community. 

Where does the Penn State Altoona Center 
fit into this Operation Bootstrap? The 
local business people are convinced it plays 
a very significant role. In fact, they feel it 
is so important that just a little over a year 
ago they pledged over #400,000—$250,000 of 
which is already paid—to expand the center, 
They even elected the administrative head of 
the center to.serve as head of their chamber 
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of commerce, an integral part of Altoona En- 
terprises, They feature the educational ad- 
vantages of the center in the literature they 
circulate to prospective industries, and in- 
dustries already established in Altoona fea- 
ture it in their literature. 

The simple truth is that today’s industry 
depends on trained manpower. As industry 
becomes increasingly more complex, more au- 
tomated, this dependence becomes ever 
greater. The Altoona Center provides a 
means of supplying this necessity, not sim- 
ply by training boys and girls to take their 
place in the local economy as technicians or 
supervisors but also by providing a means of 
retraining the older workers to take new 
responsibilities, new jobs. In this way, the 
labor force is kept flexible, ready to meet 
any necessary or desirable shift in the econ- 
omy. Further the boys and girls of Altoona 
are no longer leaving the community to seek 
their careers elsewhere, but are staying in 
the community and growing with it. These 
things are provided to a community or to a 
State by an insitution of higher education 
that is both responsive and responsible to 
the local economy. The Penn State Center 
has given Altoona that sort of an institution, 

But there is another service for the Penn- 
sylvania economy performed by its institu- 
tions of higher education that is even more 
important than that of supplying the econ- 
omy with its professionals—the service of 
fostering fundamental research. This serv- 
Ace, I think, is not as well understood as that 
of supplying professional people. 

Gentlemen, without fundamental research, 
our applied research, afid, consequently, our 
technology and the economy it supports, 
would sooner or later die of malnutrition. 
For applied research and technology has only 
one source of nutrition—fundamental re- 
search. And the place for fundamental re- 
search is in the university laboratories. Such 
research simply does not come out of. our 
industrial laboratories. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
mean. In 1930, Robert A. Millikan, a noted 
historian of science, wrote that Einstein's 
equation and Aston's curve alone (prove) 
+ + è that there is no energy available to 
man through the disintegration of any of 
the common elements, In the face of expert 
opinion such as this, could we have expected 
any industrial laboratory to finance experi- 
ments with atomic disintegration? Of course 
not. 

Despite the complete impracticality of their 
work, however, the Curies, Chadwick, Fermi, 
Lawrence, Seaborg, Hahn, and others like 
them—driven solely by a desire to know, 
to understand—persisted with their work. 
And this work, as we all know, led to one of 
the most eminently practical discoveries of 
all time. It has led to a source of power 
that promises to end our energy problems 
for all times. It has led to medical research 
and diagnostic techniques that permit man 
for the first time to trace life processes 
while they are in progress. It has led to 
radioisotope gages for measuring density 
and thicknesses to accuracies never before 
possible. It has led to new and revolu- 
tionary methods for preserving foodstuffs. 

And for all this, America has paid nothing. 
Dr. W. F. Libby, of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has said that within 3 to 5 years 
“isotopes will be paying the whole way for 
the atom * * in the sense that the bene- 
fits of $5 billion annual savings in indus- 
trial processing and agricultural costs are 
pretty well distributed among the taxpayers 
so that the Atomic Energy Commission 
budget can be offset against these savings 
in a fair and equitable way.” 

The simple truth is that the eventual 
practical application of scientific discoveries 
is not often predictable. Who would have 
predicted that the work of Faraday and 
Maxwell, which was entirely outside the 
scope of existing industries, would lead to 
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our vast electrical industry? Who would 
have predicted that Hertz’ work would lead 
to our radio industry? The history of 
science and technology gives us thousands 
of such examples. 

Although we cannot always determine 
what research is, or is not, going to prove 
important to us in the future, we do know 
that all technology is based on the results 
of fundamental research. How many hun- 
dreds—or even thousands—of scientists can 
we afford to support in order to make cer- 
tain of ‘not cutting off the work of a Max- 
well, a Rutherford, or a Fermi? Failure to 
support fundamental research is not killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. It is 
eating all the eggs so that goose never has 
a chance of being hatched. 

Some of you will recall Toynbee’s story of 
& Brixton herring fisherman who ‘always got 
a better price for his catch than his com- 
petitors did because the flesh on the fish 
he brought in was always firmer than that 
of the others. This fact puzzled them very 
much, since he used the same equipment 
they used and fished in the same waters. 
He refused to tell them his secret until he 
retired. When there was no longer any rea- 
son for him to keep his secret, he told them, 
“Friends, you know when you pull in the 
nets with the herring, you always have a 
handful of catfish. You throw these over- 
board and put the herring in the tanks. 
Now my secret is this. I always put one 
catfish in each tank, and he swims around 
and just raises cain, This catfish really 
keeps the herring stirred up and that's the 
secret.” 

In these days of organization men and of 
organizations for them to be associated with, ` 
of team effort in industrial research, of em- 
phasis on social adjustment and mass con- 
formity, we need the catfish. For the firm- 
ness of our economy, we need these indi- 
vidualistic, dedicated men who seek knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowing—these men to 
whom the search for understanding is not 
Just a vocation but also an avocation—their 
whole life. And these catfish—these egg- 
heads—are today found almost exclusively 
at our universities. 

“Ther ‘ivory laboratory’ * * *” we are re- 
minded by Paul Klopsteg, Associate Director 
of the National Science Foundation, “still 
has a place in the scheme of basic research. 
The most profound * * * new ideas are 
more likely to issue from the gifted individ- 
ual with time and opportunity to think 
than from the large team. Indeed, without 
time and opportunity for contemplation, 
profound discoveries may not be made at 
all.” 


Just a few days ago I read something I 
should like to quote for you. “How much 
has happened in these 50 years—a period 
more remarkable than any, I will venture 
to say, in the annals of mankind, I am not 
thinking of the rise and fall of empires, the 
change of dynasties, the establishment of 
governments. I am thinking of those reyo- 
lutions of science which have had more ef- 
fect than any political cause, which have 
changed the position and prospects of man- 
kind more than all the conquests and all 
the codes and all the legislators that ever 
lived.” 

Like the Indian whose smoke-signaled love 
message to his girl friend was interrupted by 
the giant mushroom of an atomic test in 
New Mexico, I wish I had said that. But I 
didn't have a chance. It was written in 1873 
by Benjamin Disraeli, the great British 
statesman. 

This fact emphasizes that progress is rel- 
ative. If Disraeli could describe scientific 
progress in his time in such extravagant 
terms, think how much more extravagantly 
we could describe it today. Even more im- 
portant, think of the future progress 
promised by science. We cannot—we must 
not—sell out our stake in this progress by 
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failing to support education and research 
today. 

This is why I say that in higher education 
in Pennsylvania today, “Jimmy needs the 
shoes.” 

In 1693, William Penn, the founder of our 
Commonwealth, wrote that “men are gen- 
erally more careful of the breed of their 
horses and dogs than of their children.” 
Perhaps he was right. Perhaps this is the 
way it should be. But this does not mean 
that we cannot educate our children to serve 
society at their highest possible level. 

The degree to which we achieve this goal 
will measure our greatness as a State and 
as a country in the future. 


Administration’s Failure To Act Promptly 
in Face of Recession Conflicts With 
President Eisenhowers Campaign 
Pledges in 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, administra- 
tion officials are saying they need at 
least 30 more days and perhaps 60 days 
to complete their plans for meeting the 
urgent problems of the recession which 
has produced the highest level of unem- 
ployment in 16 years. Their statements 
run counter to the view of the President 
on February 12 that this month, March, 
would bring a pickup in job opportuni- 
ties. Apparently the White House ad- 
visers had to have the shock of the Feb- 
ruary unemployment figures and the re- 
port of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department of 
Commerce that business is planning to 
spend $5 billion less on capital expansion 
than last year. Now the administration 
wants more time to study the signs and 
portents that were developing many 
months ago. 

It is time the Presidential advisers re- 
call the 1952 campaign statement of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower that the power of 
the Federal Government would be mobi- 
lized to see that men and women are not 
forced out of jobs by business recession. 

I wish to insert the following excerpts 
from a report.on the recession by Ray- 
mond P. Brandt which appeared in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on March 16: 
Wurrx HOUSE MARKS TIME IN Face or UNCER- 

TAINTY—ADMINISTRATION’S FAILURE To ACT 

Promrtty Conriicrs WITH PRESIDENT 

EIsENHOWER’S CAMPAIGN PLEDCES IN 1952— 

CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS UNDECIDED ON 

WHETHER To Press ror Tax REDUCTION OR 

ron Punta WORKS 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 

WasHINGTON, March 15.— President Eisen- 
hower has ignored one of his most fervent 
campaign pledges by delaying Republican 
plans for a reversal of the economic down- 
turn—which he recently called a depression. 

During the last days of the 1952 presiden- 
tial contest, Candidate Eisenhower, replying 
to Democratic taunts about the Hoover de- 
pression of 1929, pledged to numerous audi- 
ences that he would act quickly and force- 
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fully to correct a major business decline and 
subsequent unemployment. 

A typical promise was made in New York 
City in October, when he said: 

“Never again shall we allow a depression in 
the United States. So I pledge you this: If 
the finest brains, the finest hearts, we can 
mobilize in Washington can foresee the signs 
of any recession, and depression, that would 
put honest, hard-working men and women 
out of work, the full power of private indus- 
try, of municipal government, of State gov- 
ernment, of the Federal Government will be 
mobilized to see that this does not happen. 
I cannot pledge you more than that.” 

In that and the 1956 campaign, however, 
Mr. Eisenhower made conflicting or contra- 
dictory promises which have delayed the ad- 
ministration’s plans for putting millions of 
jobless back to work. These included assur- 
ances of a balanced budget, decreased Federal 
spending, reduction of taxes, and a stabilized 
dollar. These have had priority during the 
past 5 years. 

Today the major economic, social, and 
political problem is: What will the Federal 
Government do about unemployment? 

The consequential questions are: When 
will the Government start to act on a broad 
front and what methods will it use? 

The economic news this week spurred the 
White House and the Capitol into greater 
activity than had been shown by either dur- 
ing the past 6 months. 

The biggest shock was the report of the 
Commerce and Labor Departments, Tuesday, 
that unemployment in February had reached 
5,173,000, the highest level in 16 years. This 
was a seasonally adjusted 6.7 percent of the 
labor force and an increase of 679,000 over 
January, when the ratio was 5.8 percent. 


LESS FUTURE SPENDING 


An equally distressing surprise came 
Thursday night when the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reported that businessmen planned 
to spend $5 billion less in 1958 on plants and 
equipment than in 1957. This drop from 
$37 billion spent last year to $32 billion esti- 
mated for this year was 13 percent, with the 
biggest slash in durable-goods industries, 
22 percent, and railroads, 38 percent. All 
catefories except public utilities reported 
less future spending. 

Also, the Federal Reserve Board reported 
that its sampling for contemplated consumer 
spending revealed an increase in pessimism 
about the business outlook and a reduction 
of intention to spend on major items, such 
as automobiles and housing. 

A lesser but still important Indicator of 
the downward trend was a report of a sharp 
drop in exports during January. 

The attitude of organized labor to this sit- 
uation was summed up by President George 
Meany of the AFL-CIO, who told an emer- 
gency meeting here of more than 1,000 labor 
leaders from all parts of the country that 
“our Nation is in trouble—bad economic 
trouble.” 

Saying he was speaking without partisan- 
ship and not as a prophet of gloom and doom, 
he continued: 

“I say unemployment is now a contagious 
disease because we have reached the point 
the danger point—where unemployment is 
now feeding on itself. 

“The time has come to put a halt to it. In 
fact, we must do more now just because we 
have done nothing up to now.” 

Meany and a delegation of labor leaders 
called on President Eisenhower Thursday to 
tell him the recession had created a danger- 
ous situation requiring tax cuts and other 
measures of urgency. 

That afternoon the President conferred 
a second time with his economic advisers. 
Yesterday he and the Cabinet considered 
what could be done about the worsening sit- 
uation, 
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ACID TEST IN 60 DAYS 


Having failed to foresee the extent and 
depth of the current recession, Republican 
Officials say that a minimum of 30 days and 
a maximum of 60 days will be needed to per- 
mit them to study the business statistics 
and to complete their plans. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks told 
an audience of Buffalo, N. Y., this week. 

“I am of the opinion that within the next 
60 days will be the acid test on jobs. Before 
that critical period is over we should have 
sufficient facts to indicate whether we have 
hit bottom In unemployment and whether 
the business outlook seems better. The ad- 
ministration is watching, studying, and 
planning all the time.” 

This was at odds with President Elsen- 
hower's formal statement on February 12, 
when he said: 

From the best advice I can get and from 
my own study of the facts regularly placed 
before me, I believe that we have had most 
of the bad news on the unemployment front. 
I am convinced that we are not faced with a 
prolonged downswing in activity. Every in- 
dication is that March will commence to see 
the start of a pickup in job opportunities.” 

The change in the administration's atti 
tude from apparent confidence to uncer- 
tainty was mirrored in the announcement 
Tuesday that unemployment had reached 
5,173,000 persons. 

These figures probably were available to 
the White House when the President con- 
Terred with the Republican congressional 
leaders Tuesday and were certainly the 
principal topic of his meeting with his eco- 
nomic advisers, including Treasury Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson, on Wednesday. 

DEMOCRATIC DEMANDS 


Meanwhile, Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress, with the support of liberal Repub- 
licans, demanded quicker administration 
action. On the motion of Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas, the 
Senate on Wednesday passed, 93 to 1, a 
resolution stating it was the sense of Con- 
gress" that the administration should speed 
up “to the greatest practicable extent” all 
public-works programs for which funds have 
been appropriated. 

The same day the Senate also approved, 
86 to 0, an emergency housing bill, spon- 
sored by JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, authorizing the Treasury to sup- 
ply $1,800,000,000 to buy mortgages from the 
Federal Housing and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trations. This legislation, it is claimed, will 
produce 200,000 new homes and give employ- 
ment to more than 500,000 . The 
House is expected to approve it and the 
speedup resolution. 

But neither the Democratic congressional 
leaders nor the administration officials have 
decided whether to couple tax reduction with 
greatly expanded public-works expenditures. 

This has given advocates of various in- 
dividual plans an opportunity for their 
special pleas, economic, political and social. 

The principal groups are Republicans, 
Democrats, organized labor, and organized in- 
dustry, with divisions within the ranks of 
each. Only organized industry is generally 
against expanded public works and this 
seems to be a token resistance as a bargain- 
ing gambit for tax reduction, 

All groups agree that a balanced budget is 
impossible for the current fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, next year, and probably years 
to come, There is agreement on increased 
defense spending, with the Democrats want- 
ing to go beyond the White House recom- 
mendations, and with a similar Democratic 
attitude on public works outlays, particular- 
ly the Federal highway program, 

SPECTER OF INFLATION 


The Eisenhower Republicans and the con- 
servative Democrats are more fearful of in- 
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fiation and also appear reluctant te go along 
with the Democratic leadership for Federal 
payment of additional unemployment com- 
pensation after the State benefits haye been 
exhausted. 

In the nonlegislative field, all groups want 
the Federal Reserve Board to be less strict 
in its operations of monetary controls by the 
reserve requirements on member banks and 
in its discount rate at which the member 
banks borrow money from the central bank, 
The Reserve Board has responded cautiously 
in recent weeks to these demands, but it is 
an autonomous institution, in practice sub- 
ject neither to Congress nor the White House. 

The differences among the four big groups 
are more of degree than of kind, depending 
on their social, economic, and political tradi- 
tions. There is a community of interests 
between the Democratic and organized labor 
leaders on one hand and between adminis- 
tration and business leaders on the other. 
This is evident in the different approaches to 
expanded public works proposals and tax 
reduction plans. 

Although President Eisenhower has al- 
ready called for immediate and increased 
expenditures on public works, including 
water development and rivers and harbors 
improvements, he publicly denounces pump 
priming and Public Works Administration 
and Works Progress Administration efforts of 
President Roosevelt in the 1930's. 

Nevertheless, he and his advisers are re- 
lying on increased Government spending 
totaling billions of dollars during the next 
few years to stimulate private business and 
to lessen unemployment—which were the 
objectives of the New Deal legislative and 
administrative actions. 

The differences are more striking in the 
various tax reduction plans and in their pro- 

timing, 

Vice President Richanůð M. Nrxon and Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell have been 
the most outspoken figures in the adminis- 
tration for a substantial tax reduction if 
and when it becomes necessary. President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Anderson have 
tried to check their exuberance, saying that 
no decision on tax reduction has been 
reached. 

Anderson, after the White House economic 
conference Wednesday, said with the Presi- 
dent's approval: 

“Whatever decision regarding taxes is 
taken will be reached only when the impact 
of current developments on the future course 
of the economy has been clarified and after 
consultation with congressional leaders." 


POLITICS MIXED IN 
- * . . . 


Liberal Democrats, like Senator Paul. H. 
Douglas of Illinois, and conservative Repub- 
licans, like Representative RICHARD M. SIMP- 
son of Pennsylvania, insist that tax relief 
is imperative now if the slump is to be 
stopped. Labor leaders and many business- 
men want Congress to act at once. 

Enough details of the proposals have been 
made public by the four groups to show their 
different economic and political interests 

Meany and the AFL-CIO advocate the for- 
mer Democratic plan for increasing personal 
income-tax exemptions from $600 to $700 a 
dependent. This plan, which would cost the 
Treasury about $2,800,000,000 a year, would 
Save a family of 4 in the 20-percent in- 
come bracket about $80. It still has the 
Support of many Democrats and some Re- 
Publicans. More aggressive labor leaders 
Such as President Walter Reuther of the 
United Auto Workers want immediate bene- 
fits going to Workers by a temporary mora- 
torium on income taxes. 

Senator Dovuctas, who once favored the 
exemption idea, has a more comprehensive 
Proposal which combines income-tax reduc- 
tion with a cut on many excise taxes. It 
was rejected Thursday night by the Senate, 
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71 to 14. One reason for the lopsided divi- 
sion was that tax legislation must, by the 
Constitution, originate in the House. His 
plan would cost the Treasury more than $5 
billion, about equally divided between per- 
sonal income reductions, mostly in the lower 
bracket, and excises, notably on automobiles. 

Details of this plan, however, are likely to 
be incorporated in later legislation if the 
Democrats and White House get together 
on the necessity of tax reduction. 

The Republican approach to a cut was 
outlined by Vice President Nixon when he 
told reporters he favored tax reduction over 
a massive spending program, explaining he 
wanted an across-the-board reduction in in- 
come, business, and excise taxes if the econ- 
omy did not pick up. 

“It should be aimed,” he said, “at putting 
money in the hands not only of customers 
but in the hands of investors and jobs- 
givers.” 

This was an echo of the economic philoso- 
phy of former Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, who drew up the 1954 revenue 
bill that gave large benefits to corporations 
and stockholders. 


* * . * . 
BUSINESS WANTS TRICKLE 


Business groups, which previously have 
been insisting that it would be possible to 
have a balanced budget and tax reductions, 
are abandoning the balanced-budget argu- 
ment and concentrating on their support of 
the trickle-down theory of taxation under 
which benefits to corporations and investors 
would eventually reach the working and 
consuming levels. 


Endless Chain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lowell Sun: 

ENDLESS CHAIN 


To many, the Federal Government's an- 
nouncement of the release of $200 million 
to make possible the financing of 20,000 
houses at $10,000 each in this country as an 
aid to our economy, may seem like a drop in 
the bucket. 

It is true that this isn’t any substantial 
pump priming and some will pass it off 
quickly as something that will help some 
carpenters, masons, and other building- 
trades men but will not have any general 
effect. 

But these people fail to look below the 
surface. They forget that each new house 
being built not only gives jobs to the 
building-trades men, but sets an endless 
chain of business in motion. 

Just as an example. The home builder 
buys nails from the dealer who has to get 
replacements from the wholesaler who orders 
from the wire mills that get their wire from 
the steel mills. Lumber is purchased for the 
house from a local dealer who has to get re- 
placements from the lumber mill which gets 
its trees from a producing area, making Jobs 
all along the line. Electrical products are 
purchased locally and the same chain is fol- 
lowed back to the plant where they are made 
and to the heavy industries that provide the 
materials. The same is true on the paint 
used, the plumbing, the heating, the plaster, 
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and everything else that goes Into a house, 
and all of the material will have to be trans- 
ported from place to place either by train, 
truck, or boat, increasing business in every 
move. 

These are the factors that make construc- 


tion of homes, new office buildings, new in- 


industrial plants, so important to the Na- 
tion's welfare, so when plans are outlined 
for other moves to ease the current slackness, 
look beyond the surface and you'll under- 
stand the whys and wherefores of each proj- 
ect and be better able to evaluate what each 
one can mean to our economy, 


Summit Meeting Safeguards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 30, in a speech in the House of 
Representatives entitled “Summit Meet- 
ing Pitfalls,” I pointed out the dangers 
which our country would face in par- 
ticipating in a summit meeting with 
Russia without proper preparation and 
without set definite agreements on the 
agenda and other pertinent considera- 
tions. 

Since that time, the possibilities of a 
summit meeting have been discussed by 
the various governments and public 
opinion has been able to crystallize here 
in America. 

The following editorials from the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the Chicago Sun 
Times, and the Chicago Tribune show 
that all three newspapers point to the 
dangers of summit meetings unless 
there is full and proper preparation: 

The Chicago Daily News editorial of 
March 6 follows: 

SUMMIT AND BOOBY TRAPS _ 

The Soviet Union clearly wants a summit 
meeting with western heads of state. But 
it persists in trying to drag the West up 
a road toward the summit that is strewn 
with booby traps. 

In its most recent proposal, Russia went 
through the motions of giving in to a 
demand that a meeting of foreign ministers 
prepare the way for any top-level confer- 
ence. More in sorrow than in anger, for a 
change, Secretary Dulles demolished the 
pretense that the new proposal altered any- 


For one thing, the United States had al- 
ready conceded that a formal gathering of 
foreign ministers, was not essential. For 
another, the Soviet note still ruled out dis- 
cussion at the summit of any topics 
Russia does not care to discuss, specifically 
German unification. 

In the Russian version, the foreign min- 
isters would arrange an agenda consisting 
solely of items the Russians want to talk 
about. Even so, the foreign ministers would 
not discuss the issues themselves. 

Viewed in this light, the concession made 
by Russia is a minor one indeed. A summit 
meeting so arranged could only result in 
propaganda sharply slanted in favor of Mos- 
cow. 

The essence of the United States position 
is that a meeting of heads of state will be 
useful only if areas of agreement have been 
carefully outlined in advance, There should 
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be specific gains to be ratified, rather than 
discord and bombast or such meaningless 
generalities as emerged from Geneva in 1955. 

To meet without such preparation would 
be, in Mr. Dulles“ words, a fraud or a hoax.” 
It would give the erroneous impression that 
the cold war had ended, when in reality 
nothing had changed. 

This is a sound position, one on which the 
United States can well stand pat. It does 
not rule out diplomatic bargaining of the 
sort that produced the United States-Rus- 
sian cultural pact, nor does it bar any sub- 
ject either we or the Russians may want to 
talk about. 

What it does rule out Is a propaganda con- 
ference at which heads of state make speech- 
es at each other and confer not at all. 

Russian proposals that some of their satel- 
lite nations should have equal representa- 
tion at the summit are a further indication 
that it is this type of propaganda meeting 
they have in mind, rather than working 
sessions at which agreements can be ratified. 

If Russia really wants to reduce East-West 
tensions, the road is open, and the road 
could easily lead to a summit meeting. But 
it should lead there by way of prior agree- 
ments, and not through a morass of red- 
tape and that would make at- 
tainment of the summit useless. 


The Chicago Sun Times editorial of 
March 7 follows: 

EXPOSING A Soviet Hoax 

Almost every Soviet condition for a sum- 
mit meeting seems to be a studied effort to 
arouse American resistance. It is as if the 
Russians were trying to get us to say “no” 
continually and in such a way as to make it 
appear that we have no real desire to seek 
peace through negotiation. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The American position has always favored 
negotiations conducted in good faith. But, 
in our dealing with the Soviets, we have 
learned from bitter experience that talk for 
talk’s sake is not likely to lead anywhere 
but up another blind alley. 

While we do not necessarily agree that 
Secretary of State Dulles has a monopoly on 
righteousness, he was on eminently sound 

d in exposing as a fraud and a hoax 
the latest Soviet proposals bearing on a sum- 
mit meeting. The Russians blatantly sug- 
gested the staging of a preliminary meeting 
of foreign ministers that would concern 
itself solely with the mechanics of setting up 
a heads-of-state parley that would be con- 
fined to discussing only what the Kremlin 
leaders want to discuss. 

Dulles! position is that there must be 
more thorough preparation for any summit 
talks that may take place. For one thing, 
as he pointed out, the foreign ministers 
should explore in advance the subjects that 
are to be discussed at the summit if there 
is to be any hope of even small successes 
at the chiefs-of-state meeting. This is a 
much more defensible position than Russia's 
intransigent insistence that the foreign 
ministers confine themselves to listing the 
topics to be discussed at the summit rather 
than trying to find out in advance whether 
there is any likelihood of agreement on the 
topics. 

As Dulles said, a summit conference 
should not be permitted to degenerate into 
merely a spectacle that would first raise, and 
ultimately dash, the world’s hope for a gen- 
uine easing of East-West tensions. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Dulles did not slam the door on a summit 
meeting any more than President Eisenhower 
did when he said he would be agreeable to 
Russian overtures to hold such a conference 
in America if it appeared that the talks 
would last very long. 

But Dulles sought to make it clear—and he 
must have succeeded to a considerable de- 
gree—that it is Russia and not America who 
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is being inflexible in this case, Soviet propa- 
ganda to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Dulles also demonstrated that the Rus- 
sians, who always complain that they do not 
enjoy equality with the West at the confer- 
ence table, are now in fact trying to deny 
the West equality by proposing to veto sub- 
ject matter at the summit talks. What 
Dulles did was to reverse the field by de- 
manding that the West be accorded equality. 

If the lesson is lost on our allies and the 
uncommitted nations, it will be only because 
they are luxuriating in wishful seif-deluston 
that a meeting of heads of government can 
of itself miraculously ease world tensions. 
It requires good intentions as well as hearty 
handshakes to achieve such magic, and up 
to now the Russians have shown a lack of 
good intentions, Dulles is asking them to 
do better. 


The Chicago Tribune editorial of 
March 7 follows: 

WHAT GOES ON AT A SUMMIT MEETING 

Our Government's reply to the Russian re- 
quest for another conference of heads of 
state is an admirable document because it is 
altogether convincing to anyone whose mind 
is open and whose memory is clear. Mr. 
Dulles was not trying to score debating 
points in the memorandum he made public 
last evening; he was explaining the futility 
of holding a conference organized as the 
Russians wish this one to be. 

Among some Americans, but more partic- 
ularly among many Europeans, there is an 
almost mystic belief that all of the world’s 
troubles could be solved at a summit meet- 
ing such as the Russians have been advocat- 
ing. No matter how loaded the Soviet pro- 
posals, no matter how apparent on the basis 
of the Soviet record is the prospect that the 
Communists will never settle anything ex- 
cept on their own terms, people persist in 
thinking that a meeting of this kind would 
prove a cure-all. 

Memories are short, and few people pause 
to reflect that, if all that was necessary was 
to have a summit meeting, that which was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, in July of 1955 
should have solved all of the problems which 
it is now proposed that another such meet- 
ing solve. Mr. Dulles reminded everyone 
that the Geneva conference accomplished al- 
most nothing and failed to solve a single 
important problem. 

There are no mystic mechanics to govern 
these affairs and provide neatly packaged 
agreements on all points of dispute. Prime 
Minister Macmillan of Britain, in his speech 
of February 19 to Parliament, recalled that 
he had attended the Geneva conference as 
Foreign Minister. He told Commons what to 
expect of summit conferences on the basis 
of his experience. 

“Each of the 4 powers (Russia, France, 
Britain, and the United States).“ he said, 
“was represented by 4 or 5 leading figures in 
the front row, and supported by 20 or 30—or 
sometimes more—experts in the row behind 
them. We met in an immense room in the 
old League of Nations building, at a table 
which I would guess was roughly the size of 
about 3 or 4 billiard tables put side by side, 
all equipped with the familiar mechanism 
of microphone speakers and translating 
equipment. There were, in addition, a con- 
siderable number of spectators of various 
kinds who seemed to abound in the back 
benches of the hall, 

“In effect, the members of the conference 
did not confer, They made a series of 
speeches to each other, in a strict rotation, 
each taking the chair for one meeting. These 
speeches were nominally secret, but immedi- 
ately at the end of each session, by some 
mysterious means, the full text of the 
speeches made by each delegate reached the 
3,000 or 4,000 journalists assembled at 
Geneva. 
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“There were, of course, a good many 
pleasant photographs taken, and some agree- 
able dinners organized. Indeed, it was only 
at the dinner parties that anything like dis- 
cussion began to take place, but, as they 
were usually bilateral, that also had its 
limitations on the idea of a conference.” 

The best Mr, Macmillan was able to say of 
the 1955 summit conference was that per- 
haps it was not entirely useless. Yet con- 
ferences where the members do not confer, 
and discussions at which no one discusses, 
do not seem to hold much hope of allaying 
tensions or resolving significant issues in 
dispute, 


On March 12, from Manila, where the 
top foreign ministers of the United 
States, England, and France are meeting, 
a Reuters agency dispatch shows that 
agreement has now been reached on the 
steps required for a summit meeting. 
These steps apparently will give us the 
protection and safeguards which I stated 
our country needed in my speech of 
January 30. 


The Reuters agency dispatch, as fea- 
tured in the Chicago Tribune of March 
13, follows: 

WEST'S ENVOYS ACREE ON STEP TO THE SUM- 
MIT—INSIST ON ADEQUATE PREPARATIONS 
ManiLa, March 12.—The United States, 

Britain and France agreed here today on the 

need of adequate preparations to insure that 

an East-West summit conference is success- 

Tul. 

Secretary of State Dulles conferred for 90 
minutes with British Foreign Secretary Sel- 
wyn Lloyd and French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau to align their views. They 
are attending a 3-day conference of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

An American spokesman announced that 
the three foreign ministers agreed on the 
steps required for a summit conference. Be- 
fore the meeting, Dulles and Lloyd addressed 
the eight-nation SEATO conference about a 
summit meeting. 


MUST PRODUCE RESULTS 


Officials who attended the session -sald 
Dulles emphasized his Government would 
welcome a conference only if it produced 
results. The United States, he said, could 
not accept a mere spectacle which might 
delude people into a false sense of security. 

Dulles said the United States would accept 
talks at any level that would produce serious 
negotiations. 

Americans said President Eisenhower prob- 
ably will reply to Premier Bulganin's March 
3 letter on summit negotiations in about 10 
days. They said the reply might suggest a 
blend of diplomatic negotiations and a for- 
eign ministers’ meeting to prepare the sum- 
mit talks. 


Praise for Long Beach Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure to call attention to the 
excellent work of the staff of the Long 
Beach Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
under the able direction of the adminis- 
trator, Dr. Ernest V. Edwards. Appre- 
ciation of their work is expressed by a 
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veteran, Mr. Robert A. Berrill, of Long 
Beach, Calif., in the following letter: 
VETERANS HOSPITAL, 
Long Beach, Calif., March 8, 1958. 

Dran Mn. Hosmer: I have been in the 
veterans hospital, Long Beach, for the past 
four weeks undergoing treatment. 

I sincerely believe that the following in- 
formation should be brought to your atten- 
tion. 

What could have been a distasteful and 
harsh experience has been made extremely 
pleasant. 

The doctors, nurses and their aides have 
proven themselves knowledgeable, gentle, 
helpful and so profoundly dedicated, that it 
defies exaggeration. 

The food has been nothing less than de- 
lectable. 

I can best sum up my estimations of this 
hospital by saying that I am proud, as I 
never have been before, to be a taxpayer 
and to have received an honorable discharge. 

I thank you also for all the wonderful 
things you have done for my family. 

ROBERT A. BERRILL. 


Miami County Set Example for Curbing 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, ju- 
venile delinquency is one of the major 
domestic problems of our times. 

The responsible public officials and pri- 
vate citizens of my home county have 
been and are doing something about the 
problem. 

This action has commanded the atten- 
tion and editorial approval of the Dayton 
Daily News, one of the really outstanding 
newspapers of America, of which the late, 
great James M. Cox was publisher. 

The editorial follows, and I hope it is 
read by interested persons everywhere: 

Miami COUNTY SET EXAMPLE FOR CURBING 

DELINQUENCY 

A 21-percent decline in juvenile crime in 
Miami County in 1957 from the previous year 
comes at a time when youthful vandalism 
and misdoing are alarmingly on the rise all 
over Ohio. 

There is a surface explanation for the de- 
crease at the enforcement level, in the clean- 
ing up of two unsavory situations involving 
young people. 

But deeper explanation lies in countywide 
interest in youthful welfare, in the thorough- 
ness and variety of preventive forces at work, 
from the extent of sheriff's office patrols to 
the activities of the psychiatric guidance 
center, from youth centers, and other recrea- 
tional programs to probation office counsel- 
ing. 

Only 10 industrial school commitments out 
of a total of 217 juvenile cases in 1957 tell a 
part of the preventive story. Far more of 
it is told in the caseload of Chief Probation 
Officer Jennie Swallow, 765 home calls, 5,328 
Office conferences last year alone. 

It can be fairly argued, perhaps, that Mami 
County, with less than a sixth of Montgomery 
County's population, is less prey to urban 
pressures and tensions that seem to bulld up, 
an almost unharnessable head of juvenile 
delinquency steam. Comprehensive and 
complementary prevention and control ma- 
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chinery is therefore easier to come by, less 
strained in ormance. 
But it can just as fairly be argued (many 


do) that less populous counties may be ex- 


cused for making less effort, particularly in 
prevention and rehabilitation; that other 
kinds of growth problems are more demand- 
ing. 
Miami County's record invites more than 
areawide recognition. It suggests that there 
is a place for intercounty study and coopera- 
tion among persons concerned with child 
welfare, so that those in the lead can share 
knowledge, public relations techniques, and 
encouragement with progressive forces else- 
where in southwestern Ohio. 


Business Political Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, a former 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers came into my office the 
other day with a well-thought-out plan 
for amending the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
had already written the President. He 
was surprised and rather hurt when I 
told him his proposal had no chance of 
passing Congress. 

He seemed not to know what has been 
going on here in Washington for years 
in the shift from constitutional govern- 
ment to a labor-socialist government. 
He wanted so desperately to hold on to 
faith in the Government as he visual- 
ized it, or in the President's ability to 
solve their problems, that he disliked 
to hear the truth. It made him uncom- 
fortable. 


So I wrote him a letter, in substance 
like the one which follows. I sent this 
letter around to a few other businessmen 
and to my astonishment I find evidence 
that they are being very poorly informed 
by their Washington organizations, their 
lobbies and professionals here. 

So this is my first letter, telling the 
truth as I see it: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter recommend- 
ing legislation to restore law amd order in 
labor-management relations. 

Since there isn't a ghost of a chance that 
such legislation will be passed, I want to tell 
you why it won't be, and then what busi- 
nessmen could do about it. 

First, you should know that labor—or 
rather the top officials of organized labor— 
dominate Congress; over 175 Members of the 
House have benefited from union contribu- 
tions, free campaign help, radio, TV time, 
advertising, extensive publicity in the labor 
press, scores of yoluntary workers furnished 
by the unions, doorbell ringers, telephone 
brigades, and all the rest of it. Business 
organizations do none of this. Business as 
such is unorganized politically and therefore 
impotent. 

In the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, all the Democrats, with 2 or 3 
exceptions, fayor repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; some of the Republicans would not 
support many of the changes business has 
recommended. 
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That's how much Congress has changed 
since 1947. Union leaders get men elected 
who agree with them and thereby force 
government into improper activities. On 
the other hand business is not organized 
politically to restore and maintain the legit- 
imate functions of government, 

But that's not the whole story. Countless 
smaller groups organized to get theirs from 
government, depend on labor's politieal ac- 
tivities for their success, because union po- 
litical power is solidly behind every Socialist 
program ever enacted or enlarged by Con- 
gress. Donald R. Richberg, in his Labor 
Union Monopoly, states: “* * * labor's eco- 
nomic monopoly and political power are 
preparing the way for communism far more 
effectively than the Communists them- 
selves.” 

The trouble in Congress is not that we don't 
know what legislation is needed. We don't 
have the votes to get it passed. That should 
be obvious to anyone who knows anything 
about Washington, but business as a whole 
either does not know the facts or else re- 
fuses to face them. 

What can be done? 

Right now in each congressional district 
a half dozen men in each party are deciding 
who shall run for Congress. An equal num- 
ber of the leading businessmen—if they real- 
ly represented business—in each district, 
could exert a strong influence on this selec- 
tion and who gets elected. At present busi- 
ness is so indifferent and so uninformed that 
few businessmen even know that the next 
Congress is now being selected. As a re- 
sult, unqualified men, with antibusiness 
principles, will be elected to get special 
3 Tor the special groups who put them in 
office. 

Why do businessmen spend their time and 
money trying to sell their ideas to Members 
of Congress already committed or pledged 
against them? 

For example, what sense does it make for 
those who want a sound tax program to do 
nothing to elect sound Congressmen, and 
then spend millions to try and sell that tax 
program to a labor-socialist-dominated Con- 
gress? 

The horse is already stolen the lock, the 
barn door, and the barn too, for that matter. 

If the businessmen of America won't see 
to it that men are elected committed to re- 
storing constitutional government and law 
and order in labor-management relations, 
who else will? - 

Business already has thousands of organi- 
zations at all levels of society that should 
have been doing this job. They are the only 
ones having adequate organizations., They 
avoid politics. If these organizations con- 
tinue to rely on resolutions (as to what some- 
body else should do), “educational pro- 
grams,” publicity, going through the motions 
of lobbying, conventions, Washington rep- 
resentations of all sorts, letterwriting cam- 
paigns to the few remaining Members of 
Congress who agree with them, or to the 
many Members of Congress who never agree, 
we might as well resign ourselves to living 
under a labor government for a long time. 

If only a small portion of the money now 
being spent by and for the many thousands 
of business and industrial organizations 
could be spent precisely as the unions spend 
theirs, in preparing and distributing politi- 
cal action material and political know-how, 
we might see the dawning of a new day. 
Business organizations must stop looking for 
excuses to stay out of politics. Organized 
labor is subject to the exact same restric- 
tions against political activity as business, 
yet look what they have done in building 
a most effective political machine in less 
than 10 years. 

How many businessmen know exactly how 
their present Congressmen vote? How many 
know their Congressman’s name? Labor 
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knows exactly and sees to it that their mem- 
bers know. 

We cannot rely on political parties to stop 
labor's political power. The parties feel 
compelled to court that power. Right now 
labor can muster more votes than either po- 
litical party on labor and socialist issues. 
Labor spends little time in educating the 
public or in talking to itself. It saws wood 
and elects Senators and Congressmen whose 
presence in the Congress makes impossible 
legislation to restore law and order in labor- 
management relations or to even think of 
repealing any part of the expanding social- 
ism of the Federal Government. This ad- 
ministration is spending more to expand it 
than Roosevelt or Truman did. 

It’s up to you and others who think as 
you do to get to work in your congressional 
district now. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Gwinn, 
Member of Congress. 

P. S.: I would be interested in your com- 
ments, and in knowing of any action that 
may result from this letter. 


Let Us Set the Farmer Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more space is now being devoted in the 
newspapers and on the radio to what is 
known as the farm problem. In my 
judgment, there is no farm problem— 
there is the problem of Government and 
what it has done to the farmer. 

I hope the Members of this House, and 
of all the Congress as a whole, will face 
up to the problem of Government inter- 
ference with the farmer. I hope this 
time we will realize that what we have 
been trying to do to the farmer is no 
less than communizing him—that is, to 
make him forever and forever dependent 
on an all-powerful state to tell him what 
to plant, how much to plant, when to 
plant it, when to sell it, what he may 
sell it for and on and on down the 
whole gamut of the planned socialistic 
economy. 

One of the best discussions of this 
problem I have seen is from the March 
issue of the Reader's Digest, entitled 
aie Set the Farmer Free,” which fol- 
OWS: 

LET'S Set THE FARMER FREE 
(By Earl M. Hughes) 

For a quarter of a century Congress has 
been trying to legislate farm prosperity by 
bribing the farmer not to produce. Via one 
futile farm program after another, it has 
attempted to hold prices up and production 
down. But the spending of more than 11 
billion taxpayers’ dollars has only put the 
farmer deeper in the hole than he would 
have been without such help, and resulted 
in inevitable demands for still more billions 
to bail him out. 

Many Congressmen admit privately: “We 
have a bear by the tail. We can't let go for 
fear it will bite us at the polls. Where do 
we go from here?” 

I believe the cure which Congress so des- 
perately seeks is plainly emerging. The 
solution, I think, is this; 
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Abandon the impossible job of trying to 
legislate farm income through direct price 
supports. 

Stop the senseless flow of crops into the 
Government's bulging bins. 

Make it Government's main job to help 
find new uses and markets for our farm 
products. 

Then turn farmers loose to produce in re- 
sponse to free market prices. 

But can we really use what farmers pro- 
duce? Listen to what Dr. Herrell DeGraff, 


noted Cornell University food economist, 


says: “Over the past 35 years, during which 
so-called -surpluses have been almost 
chronic, a modest 2-percent increase in live- 
stock could have eaten up all of the sur- 
pluses. This would have happened had 
agriculture been free.” 

Let’s take a hard look at where we are 
today after 25 years of controls on price 
and production: 

Surpluses, caused by attempts to raise 
farm prices, are in fact depressing farm in- 
come (because they Knock down the price 
of farm products) by $2 billion a year, ac- 
cording to Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists. And because the handling of sur- 
pluses is costly, the taxpayer has been hit 
hard. When I was in Washington I helped 
sell, trade, barter, and give away $7 billion 
worth of farm surpluses; but at the same 
time we moved this out the front door, we 
had to take in $1014 billion worth of new 
surpluses at the back door. 

Today, as we try to whittle down surplus 
pile No. 1, a Federal law is all set to build 
up surplus pile No. 2. To illustrate: if we 
ean get rid of about 800 million bushels of 
Government corn, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must immediately raise the support 
price to 90 percent of parity and boost 
acreage allotments from 37 million to at 
least 58 million acres. Higher guaranteed 
prices and more acres, plus the often over- 
looked fact that higher prices automatically 
reduce the size of the market, would soon 
have corncribs spilling over again. 

Federal farm expenditures are getting big- 
ger; they totaled more than $5 billion last 
year. Borrowings by Commodity Credit, the 
Government corporation set up to finance 
price supports and related programs, cost 
taxpayers close to a million dollars daily 
just in Interest. 

To run this bigger farm program, big 
Government” has got bigger: 11,412 full- 
time employees, plus thousands of part-time 
workers, have been added to the Department 
of Agriculture payroll since 1953. 

The Soil Bank, our most recent effort to 
bail out previous bad programs, has many 
of the same old flaws. It has failed to re- 
duce overall farm production;-we had 28 mil- 
lion acres idle in the Soil Bank last year, 
yet equaled our biggest harvest in history. 
It is a nightmare to administer; can you 
imagine the difficulty of setting “normal 
yields” for each farm? It is expensive: it 
cost about $600 million last year. It mas- 
querades as something it isn't: letting land 
lie idle doesn't save soil. 

Despite the obvious bankruptcy of past 
policies, dozens of new cures which ignore 
these failures will be introduced during this 
session of Congress. There will be argu- 
ments for higher price supports—some from 
organizations which make millions off Goy- 
ernment storage—and pleas for the two- 
price plan, which proposes to sell at a high 
price at home and dump what we can’t sell 
abroad, The Brannan plan will be dusted 
off: it would make direct payments to farm- 
ers totaling at least $7 to $10 billion a year. 

Have we learned anything from the past? 
I fervently hope so. Here are a few basic 
facts which I feel should be borne clearly in 
mind in mapping future legislation, 

Free commodities are in a healthier posi- 
tion today than those under controls. Com- 
modities for which Government has tried to 
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do the most (corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, peanuts) are in the worst trouble today. 
Yet livestock farmers, unhampered by con- 
trols (although hurt by Government med- 
dling in feed grains), are still relatively pros- 
perous. 

United States cottongrowers have lost 
markets both at home and abroad. Today 
they can plant only 40 percent ot the cotton 
acreage they had in 1930. While the United 
States moved backward, the world cotton 
demand jumped 32 percent in the past 7 
years. Our farmers got none of these new 
markets abroad and lost further to syn- 
thetics at home. 

Meanwhile, soybean producers, with no 
acreage restrictions, beat the drums for mar- 
kets at home and abroad. They're now 
growing 3,400 percent more beans than 25 
years ago. 

Food consumption can be increased and 
diet upgraded. Example: At the sharp 
break in the price of beef in 1953 there were 
howls that Congress should fix prices on 
beef cattle. But most cattlemen figured 
that the real answer was to sell more beef 
to the housewife, not to the Government 
larder. They joined with packers, retailers, 
farm groups, and Government in an inten- 
sive promotion effort. The housewife got a 
bargain, and we ate our way out of the beef 
glut. In the past 5 years beef consumption 
has jumped from 62 to 85 pounds per per- 
son per year. If the Government had 
stepped in to fix prices and control produc- 
tion, we would have had a beef scandal to 
dwarf the $500 million potato fiasco of 1947- 
51, when millions of bushels were given 
away or destroyed with kerosene. And we'd 
have a sick beef industry today, 

Animal agriculture is the true ever-nor- 
mal granary. Livestock gives farmers 54 
percent of their income; it’s the traditional 
balance wheel of our national food economy. 
Half of our total harvested crops are fed to 
livestock, which convert 5 to 7 pounds of 
feed into 1 pound of highly nutritious 
meat, milk, poultry, or dairy products. Our 
food supply is enormously elastic: we can 
stretch it by eating more grain and feeding 
less livestock, or we can shrink it by merely 
feeding more livestock. So we can use all 
of our food surpluses if we upgrade our 
diets to use more meat, poultry, and dairy 
products. 

There is real farm opportunity today in a 
free market. We can learn something from 
Clarence Chappell, Jr., the hustling Star 
Farmer of America for 1958, a young man of 
21 who used this animal-agriculture ap- 
proach to success. And what success. At 21, 
he paid income tax on $7,500; his net worth 
is $71,000. 

Living near Belvidere, N. C., Chappell farms 
225 acres of the home place with his dad, 
rents another 350 acres. He has no land in 
the Soil Bank“ I can't afford it.“ He raises 
hogs, dairy cows and beef cattle, plus the 
crops to feed them. He farms mainly outside 
the farm program because, he says, This 
leaves me free to make my own management 
decisions and build a volume of business 
where we can operate efficiently.” 

There is no political solution to what Is es- 
sentially an economic problem. Individual 
farmers can get more income by improving 
efficiency and their biggest single means of 
doing this is to increase their volume. Gov- 
ernment can't increase individual farmers’ 
income except by handouts. 

When the Government encourages ineffi- 
cient farmers by handouts of a few dollars to 
continue in poverty on a subsistence farm 
rather than to seek better oppomtunity off 
the farm, it hurts everyone concerned. 
There are more than a million farmers who 
gross less than $2,500 a year, and eke out a 
subsistence living of $15 to $20 a week net. 
No farm program has helped them, and 
none will, unless it is a direct cash handout. 
And then It becomes not a farm program but 
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a welfare program. The voluntary move- 
ment of such families off the land, or to jobs 
off the farm, will do more than any law Con- 
gress could possibly pass. 

For the day of the small horse-and-mule 
farm is no more. Today's farm must make 
use of specialized machinery, which is best 
used on large acreage; the small farm is in- 
evitably inefficient, Yet more than one- 
third of all cotton farmers, for example, 
have been squeezed down to 5 acres or less. 
How can such a farmer afford a $5,000 (the 
lowest priced) cotton picker? 

What, then, should our farm program be? 
What should Congress do in the present 
session? 

We must quit trying to fix farm prices. 
Tt is politically impossible to set price sup- 
ports low enough to stop the flow of com- 
modities to Government. And Government 
is not a market. It merely holds the stuff 
lor a while, then disposes of it in competi- 
tion with farmers and private trade. Let's 
face it: The only sure way of getting Goy- 
ernment out of our business Is to get rid of 
price supports entirely. 

We must free the farmer from the shackles 
of acreage controls and marketing quotas. 
Turn him loose to build a volume of busi- 
ness which will enable him to operate effi- 
ciently. Let him manage his own resources 
and make adjustments on his farm as the 
tree market dictates. 

We must get rid of our surplus hoard 
gradually, protecting the farmer against the 
price-depressing effects of this liquidation. 

At the same time, the Government can 
help the farmer to enlarge his markets by 
action on three fronts: 

1. Promotion at home. We claim to be 
well fed, yet the United States is ranked 15th 
among nations in milk consumption, 5th in 
meat eating (per capita). Even in Iowa, 
heart of the Food Belt, Iowa State College 
nutritionists found that two-thirds of the 
Women over 30 need an extra glass of milk 
daily to get sufficient calcium, It would 
take 25,000 gallons of milk per day just to 
give Iowa schoolgirls the calcium they need. 

Can we get people to eat more of the right 
sort of foods? There are many proofs that 
we can: 

Poultry producers have jumped sales by 
packaging all white meat, all thighs, no 
necks. The citrus people have done an 
equally effective job with high-vitamin 
frozen juices, An automatic milk-dispens- 
ing machine sells 6,000 half-pints of milk 
monthly in a 450-student high school near 
my home. Thousands of schools, factories, 
Office buildings are potential milk markets. 

Says Dr. Herrell DeGraff; “If we ate half 
a pound more meat per person per week, it 
would bring full balance between our pro- 
duction and consumption, and nutritionists 
agree it would mean better health and more 
vigor for our people.” 

2. Promotion abroad. “There is a big op- 
portunity to sell vast amounts of feed grains 
to many countries that have à rapidly grow- 
ing livestock population,” says Francis C. 
Daniels, vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, who has just completed a 
round-the-world survey. 

Here are two examples of how the Gov- 
ernment is already using our surpluscs to 
build markets: 

It subsidized the export of surplus poultry 
Products to Germany. The Germans like 
the taste of chicken and have now allocated 
dollars to buy more. 

Japan has a rapidly growing population 
With little acreage to produce the rice she 
needs, We're now shipping surplus wheat to 
convert the Japanese into wheat eaters, It 
looks as though they may acquire a taste 
Tor it. 

3. Finance research on new crops and new 
uses for old crops. Promising research now 
under way uses corn, for example, to make 
alcohol which in turn is used to make rub- 
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ber. If successful, this may consume 200 
million bushels of corn per year. Another 
project now in the development stage aims 
at taking the starch from millions of bushels 
of wheat and corn and using it to improve 
concrete for our highways. New crops— 
sesame, safflower, bamboo—may replace old 
ones on thousands of acres. 

Industry now takes 5 to 7 percent of our 
farm production, Research is the key to in- 
creasing this volume. Both parties have al- 
ready introduced bills in Congress to budget 
$100 million for such research. 

No Secretary of Agriculture, no farm 
leader, can lead us out of the mess we're in. 
Only courageous leadership from within 
Congress can do this job. And if we voters 
don't back up Congress in repudiating price 
supports and acreage restrictions, we must 
share the blame for more wasted billions, 
more useless surpluses and, in the long run, 
higher food prices and a leveling of family 
farms to peasantlike mediocrity. 


Irresponsible Charges of the Leaders of 
the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday, March 13, 1958, 
I took the floor for an hour to discuss 
the current economic situation and in 
particular to ask the leaders of the 
Democratic Party just what they meant 
by their gloom and doom talk in re- 
gard to the present recession when they 
were doing nothing aboutit. They con- 
trol both the House and the Senate. I 
notified the majority leader the day be- 
fore that I intended to take the floor to 
make these criticisms so that he could 
be present to make any rebuttal he chose 
to make. He was present and he at- 
tempted to make a rebuttal. 

Significantly he did not retract his 
statement of Tuesday last which I chal- 
lenged. In this statement he associated 
the Republican Party with recessions. 
I pointed out that was dangerous logic 
to use because the same logic clearly 
made the Democratic Party the war 
party. Now let us have no squealing if 
Republican leaders go out to document 
the charge that the Democratic Party is 
the war party. The following is the 
way it might be done. The inability of 
the leaders of the Democratic Party to 
distinguish between an economy based 
upon war and an economy based upon 
peace leads one to the conclusion that 
the Democratic leaders would be prone 
to accept war as a solution to economic 
problems of peace. The majority whip, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
ALBERT], said in his remarks in conjunc- 
tion with the remarks of the majority 
leader that the Democratic leaders had 
solved the depression of the thirties by 
the measures of the New Deal. History 
clearly shows that the depression of the 
1930’s was not solved by the New Deal, 
but rather by World War II, if, indeed, 
that was a solution, 
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So, the recession of 1949-50 was solved 
by the Korean war, if indeed that was a 
solution. Indeed, one can wonder if the 
Korean war would have come about if 
the leaders of the Democratic Party had 
been sufficiently aware of the differences 
between a wartime and a peacetime 
economy. Perhaps if they had some 
knowledge of how-to handle prosperity 

upon a peacetime economy there 
would have been a greater search to 
solve international problems other than 
by war, Certainly, the insidious knowl- 
edge that war can solve economic re- 
cessions can water down the will to avoid 
war. z 

The failure of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party to tell the people about the 
truth of the 1954 recession is a further 
indication that they either do not under- 
stand the difference between a war econ- 
omy and a peace economy or that they 
do not care to have the people under- 
stand it. Indeed, they conducted their 
election campaign of 1954 on the reces- 
sion of that year without once giving 
recognition to the fact that the Koredn 
hot war was over and that our economy 
was adjusting from a war economy to a 
peacetime economy. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men were being let out 
of uniform, hundreds of thousands of 
employees in munition and other “hot 
war“ plants were being let out. Peace- 
time jobs had to be found for them. Of 
course, there was an increase in unem- 
ployment. But it was a temporary mat- 
ter and certainly not a basis for-trying 
to frighten the people into believing a 
depression was just around the corner, 
as was done. i y 

Our present farm problem is to a large 
degree a problem of adjusting from a 
war economy to a peacetime econemy. 
In World War II we asked our farmers 
to plow up additional lands, to take an 
additional overhead in machinery and 
other equipment to utilize the land in 
order to produce food for the warring 
world. When the war was over and the 
European battlefields went back into 
wheat and the oriental battlefields into 
rice, the European soldier and the ori- 
ental soldier went back to farming again, 
of course there was not going to be the 
market for the increased agricultural 
production of America. 

Rightly the Federal Government 
took the position that it was going to 
protect the American farmers as he ad- 
justed to a peacetime demand for his 
product. But what should have been 
only an adjustment was carried out as 
a permanent program by the Democrat 
administration, The Democrat admin- 
istration did not tell the farmer he was 
going to have to adjust from a war econ- 
omy to a peacetime economy. Quite the 
contrary, Democrat leaders did all they 
could to insinuate that the agricultural 
economy could continue just as it had. 
They compounded their sin by accusing 
those who suggested proposals to adjust 
from a war economy to a peacetime 
economy of not being interested in the 
welfare of the farmer. They are still 
at it, telling the farmer that those who 
want to get agriculture on a peacetime 
economy basis are trying to drive the 
farmer off the farm. Well, this is un- 
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true. But it gives rise to another 
thought. Of course, the farm problem 
can be solved right now by going to war. 
Indeed, the Democratic leaders proved 
it by the Korean war. Now is that the 
way to meet this problem? Or is the 
way to meet the problem by analyzing it 
and seeing how we can adjust the agri- 
cultural problem from the economy of 
World War II to peace, as it should have 
been-long ago, within a couple of years 
after the end of World War II? 

Any political party led by men who 
have been so calloused as the record 
shows they have been in their disregard 
of the difference between a wartime and 
a peacetime economy, is certainly not 
the party in which the people of this 
country should entrust the peace of the 
world. And the leaders of this party 
arrogantly maintain at this very minute 
this same calloused position. 

This is the way the argument that the 
Democratic Party is the war party might 
be documented. I again suggest, how- 
ever, that the best debate would be one 
which avoids name calling. The Re- 
publican Party is not the recession party: 
nor, in my judgment, is the Democratic 
Party the war party. 

After I finished my talk Thursday and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
finished his rebuttal, saying among other 
things that the only person he had ever 
heard refer to the present recession as 
a depression was a Republican, President 
Eisenhower, when he made a slip of the 
tongue in a press conference, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER], took 


the floor for 15 minutes to discuss, as 


he entitled it, “Depression Grows From 
the Farms.” The irony of this title, 
and the remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri IMr. Moura, in light 
of Mr. Meconmack's pious denial that 
Democratic spokesmen were using the 
word depression or hinting that a de- 
pression was just around the corner was 
apparently lost on him. He rose to 
praise the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Mov.tper), for his remarks and added 
of his own account this amazing self- 
contradicting statement: 

When we have a sharp recession affecting 
agriculture—in fact, there is a deep de- 
pression going on there—it is only a matter 
of time when it catches up with the factory 
workers in the city. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HoLIrIELD], rose to read some statistics, 
which were supposedly in support of the 
position that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was trying to make, that there was 
a depression in the agricultural section 
of our economy. 

In answer to all three of these gentle- 
men, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the majority leader, the gentleman 
from California (Mr, HOLIFIELÐ], the 
gentleman from Missouri Mr. MOULDER } 
I pointed out that their statements and 
incomplete statistics were at complete 
variance with the studies recently com- 
pleted by the subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee on Agricultural 
Policy. This committee was chaired by 
Senator SPARKMAN, of Alabama. Fur- 
ther, I stated that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would find difficulty in 
finding any economist supporting the 
statement he made about the condition 
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of American agriculture. I further 
stated I would put some figures into the 
Record which would give a more com- 
plete and clearer picture of American 
agriculture. Regretably, I could not find 
in the Recorp the next morning the sta- 
tistics that I thought I heard the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
read. However, the following data will 
give a more accurate picture of the farm 
economy than the statements of my 
three Democratic colleagues: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT FARM 

FACTS 

Income per person on farms last year 
was highest on record, up 2 percent over 
1951, the previous high year. 

Farm assets are an alltime high, $188 
billion as of January 1, 1958. 

Farmers have less than $11 in debts 
for each $100 of assets. 

In 1940 the ratio was $19 for each 
$100. 

Owner equities rose 7 percent during 
1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion. 

Farm ownership is also at a record 
high; only 1 in 3 farms has a mortgage. 

The postwar downtrend in prices 
which started in 1951 has been stopped. 

Prices received by farmers in February 
were 8 percent above a year ago and 11 
percent above 2 years ago. 

The family farm continues to domi- 
nate agriculture. Ninety-six percent of 
our farms and ranches are family op- 
erations, about the same as 30 years ago. 

The level of living on farms is highest 
in history. 

Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new 
record of $4.7 billion, 68 percent higher 
than in fiscal 1953. The surplus pro- 
duction of American farms is being made 
available for hungry people at home and 
abroad. 

The buildup of surpluses has been re- 
versed. Government investment in sur- 
plus farm products owned and under 
loan has dropped about one-sixth in the 
past year and a half. 

The inventory value of livestock on 
farmis for January 1, 1958, was $14.2 bil- 
lion, higher by $3 billion than a year ago. 

The spiraling inflation of the war 
years has been almost halted. During 
the period from 1939 to 1952, the index 
of prices paid by farmers, including in- 
terest, taxes, and wage rates, increased 
more than 100 percent. From January 
1953, when this administration took of- 
fice, to January 1958, this index rose only 
6 percent. 

In the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee on the President’s Economic 
Report of 1956, March 1956, 5 of the 6 
Republican members had this to say on 
the farm economy in their suplemental 
views: 


THE Farm Economy 


More words are expended in recommen- 
dation 8 on the farm economy than on any 
other recommendation. Yet the basic eco- 
nomic factors involved in the farm industry 
are not even posed, let alone discussed. We 
list a few which certainly must be consid- 
ered in an analysis of the farm problem. 

1. The ratio of farm income to tional 
income has been declining since the estab- 
Ushment of our Republic in 1789, as our 
society has continued to industrialize. Look- 
ing ahead to the future, we may assume 
that this ratio will continue to decline if 
our country continues to industrialize. 
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2. The ratio of farm population to na- 
tional population has continued to decline 
also as the Nation has industrialized. It 
may be assumed that this ratio will con- 
tinue to decline if our country continues to 
industrialize. 

3. Farm production has continued to rise. 
This is largely the result of mechanization, 
use of fertilizer, botanical research, etc. It 
appears that this, too, is a continuing trend. 

4. Factories have moved into rural areas. 
The distributive industries have expanded 
as the demands of the people for service, 
packaging treatment, etc., have increased. 
All this has opened up part-time employ- 
ment to the farm family. Today about one- 
third of the farm family’s income comes 
from nonagricultural pursuits. What about 
this trend? Will it continue? What is its 
significance in the farm economy? 

5. World War U brought unusual demands 
upon American agricultural production. 
The American farmer met those demands by 
increasing his acreage and acquiring the 
necessary machinery and increasing other 
overhead to utilize this increased acreage. 
The increased demand of World War II dis- 
appeared as the rest of the world went back 
to agricultural production. The American 
farm production was not geared to this low- 
ered demand. Consequently, surpluses de- 
veloped. 

6. Increased efficiency in manufacture 
brings with it lower unit cost, which, in turn, 
if the laws of economics are operating, will 
be reflected in some lower cost per unit to 
the consumer. The same law operates in 
some degree in regard to efficlency in farm 
production resulting from mechanization. 
This situation is accentuated if supply is - 
already well ahead of demand. 

7. Although the per capita farm income 
(the standard of living of the farmer) has 
been decreasing since 1951 the great rises 
experienced during World War II have still 
left the percentage increase in per capita 
income of the farmer in 1955 (from 1934 the 
date figures are first available) considerably 
above the national per capita income in- 
creases, 

8. Mechanization and Increased overhead 
place a premium on larger operations at the 
expense of smaller operations. 

9. The prices of farmlands (the basic in- 
vestment of the farmer) are the highest in 


10. Farm foreclosures are about the lowest 
In history, 

Now, we do have a farm problem, but it is 
hardly in the area that most recent political 
discussion has been placing it. It must be 
within the confines of the economic factors 
we have set out, plus some others. We be- 
lieve this committee would serve the farmers 
much better by taking the farm problem out 
of politics and placing it back Into eco- 
nomics; at least until agreement is reached 
upon the economic factors. Then It can be 
referred back to the political area with some 
possibilities of solution; certainly with 
greater assurance that it won't be made worse 
by falling to pay attention to the few reliable 
economic facts we do have. 


The creation of the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Policy and the studies and 
hearings conducted by this subcommittee 
in 1957 with its report of January 1958 
were largely the result of the expression 
of these views. 

We now have the economics of 
American agriculture out in the open for 
any fair-minded person to review. The 
top agricultural economists participated 
in this work by preparing papers and ap- 
pearing as panel witnesses in the hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee. 

There is no excuse for the responsible 
leaders of the Democratic Party or any- 
one else, including certain of my Repub- 
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lican colleagues, playing the role of 
ignoramuses on the subject any longer. 
Now let us get on with the job of making 
America strong. There is plenty of room 
for honest political debate in the area of 
what to do about agriculture and indeed 
about all segments of our economy. 
Honest political debate is the real way to 
move ahead to solve the problems, not 
self-serving press releases appealing to 
emotions rather than facts. 

In this world the amount of human 
knowledge is so little in light of what 
there is to know that it is tragic for 
political partisanship ever to operate on 
the level of ignoring and distorting what 
little we do know. 


Utility Coal Bright Spot in Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial, 
Utility Coal Bright Spot In Picture, which 
appeared in the March 10, 1958, issue of 
the Madisonville Messenger of Madison- 
ville, Ky. ‘ 

The editorial is as follows: 

Uritiry Coat BRIGHT Spor IN PICTURE 

The electric utility industry being coal's 
major customer, it is interesting to note fore- 
casts of the amount of coal which the utili- 
ties will use in the years ahead. 

While the demand for electricity in any 
kiven year will vary with the business pulse, 
the industry has fairly well established a 
pattern of doubling its kllowatt-hour out- 
put at least every 10 years. 

With this as a basis for calculation. Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc., figures that should the 
American economy follow the broad course 
set heretofore, kilowatt-hour output might 
be expected as follows: 1958, 650 billions, up 
3 percent; 1959, 689 billions, up 6 percent; 
1960, 758 billions, up 10 percent; 1961, 826 
billions, up 9 percent; 1962, 876 billions, up 
6 percent. 


These estimates place 1962 electric utility 


generation at 39 percent above the 1957 total, 
which is good news in view of the fact that 
it represents, roughly, a 39-percent increase 
in the market for goal, allowing, of course, for 
improvement in firing methods which would 
change the percentage a bit. 

We are assuming, too, that good old soft 
coal will at least hold its present ratio against 
fas, oll, and hydropower as an average over 
the 5-year period, which few doubt that it 
will do. 

Anyway, on the basis of the projections as 
to increase in kilowatt production, bitumi- 
nous coal burned by the utilities may be 
estimated about as follows through the year 
1962: 1958, 159.5 million tons, up 1.3 percent; 
1959, 166.7 million tons, up 4.5 percent; 1960, 
183.5 million tons, up 10 percent; 1961, 197 
million tons, up 7.4 percent; 1962, 207 mil- 
lion tons, up 5.1 percent. 

The way it all figures out—and the fore- 
casts are interesting and encouraging ones— 
the 1962 tonnage of bituminous would be 
almost exactly double the 1952 usage of 
103,300,000 tons. 

Meanwhile, in another interesting forecast, 
Pell McCarthney, of General Electric's missile 
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and ordnance department, thinks that some 
future United States satellite or the first 
rocket to the moon might be propelled into 
space by coal. 

Said McCartney im a speech before the 
Lions Club in Charleston, W. Va.: 

“The enormous appetite missiles have for 
fuel and the great strides made recently in 
fuel research may make our tremendous coal 
resources a potential source of rocket fuel.” 

Solid and liquid chemicals, burned as 
rocket fuel, are now being produced from 
coal, and the missile-program expansion will 
place an even greater demand on the coal- 
based chemical industry, 


Imports Threaten Wisconsin Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to call 
to the attention of the Members an edi- 
torial appearing in the Stevens Point 
Daily Journal, Stevens Point, Wis., on 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958, entitled Im- 
ports Threaten Wisconsin Industries.“ 

The editorial follows: 

Imports THREATEN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES 


The closing in February of Northern Hard- 
wood Veneers, of Butternut, an affiliate of the 
Lullabye Furniture Corp, here, has touched 
off demands in northern Wisconsin and else- 
where for tariffs that will restrict imports 
threatening the domestic economy. When 
the Northern plant was closed, laying off 110 
men, the reason given was low-priced plywood 
imports from Japan and other countries. 

“Iron and plywood duty-free imports are 
threatening our economy right here, at our 
doorstep,” protested the Star News of Med- 
ford in an editorial, It said that people of 
northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan “must pitch together to put a damper 
on this trend or there will be many ghost 
towns in this part of the Great Lakes area." 

Plywood firms are finding it cheaper to 
buy Japanese plywood and resell it than to 
produce it themselves, it was noted. Simi- 
larly damaging competition has developed 


` for the fishing tackle industry of which 


Stevens Point is a recognized national center. 

“The factory worker's money paid in taxes 
and spilled into foreign aid to build fac- 
tories in Japan is putting him out of work,” 
the Medford editor complained. Foreign 
aid, which was to be a lift to help countries 
become self-sufficient, has become a perma- 
nent national policy—the money pouring 
into improvements so as to unfairly compete 
with our own products, 

“The old argument that we must outbid 
Russia in aid in order to make friends and 
influence people or other nations falls flat 
on its face. Ill-will toward America has 
never been greater. It proves that one can 
not buy a nation’s wili to remain free.” 

Goy, Vernor W. Thomson has presented 
strong arguments for the protection of the 
State's hardwood plywood industry, in a 
communication to the House Ways and 


Means Committee. He cited that this in- 


dustry, an important part of the State's 
economy, is steadily declining. From 1951 
to 1957, six of the 18 State plants closed 
and last year the surviving ones employed 
10 percent fewer persons and worked 600, 
fewer hours than in 1955, > 
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Thomson pointed out that a cumulatively 
distressing and far-reaching effect extended 
far beyond wage losses. Farmers have suf- 
fered losses in sales of veneer logs. Workers 
in the woods, log haulers and the trucking 
industry all are adversely affected. The 
governor believes this industry deserves safe- 
guarding and protecting against the cheap 
foreign imports made under substandard 
conditions which threaten the industry's 
extinction. 

The Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers 
committee, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., reports that the Japanese ply- 
wood worker is paid only 1114 cents an hour. 
American workers are paid more than 10 
times as much. The labor needed to pro- 
duce 1,000 square feet of one-fourth inch 
hardwood plywood costs $4.17 in Japan and 
$38.50 in America. 

In 1951, Japan had only 1 percent of the 
American market. Now it has 42 percent. 
The Japanese plywood producers are organi- 
zed as a cartel. This means that, with their 
Government's blessing, they control wages, 
prices, hours, production, and exports, Amer- 
ican producers must operate under laws pro- 
viding for minimum wages, maximum hours, 
and labor arbitration. 

Why, then, does our Nation continue to 
have regulations that are injurious to do- 
mestic industries, hardwood or otherwise? 
Part of the answer is found in the Trade 
Agreements Act, which has been the founda- 
tion of American trade policy since 1934. The 
House Ways and Means Committee is holding 
hearings on President Eisenhower's request 
for a 5-year extension of the act. 

This trade agreement program is intended 
to promote the expansion of markets for the 
products of American farms and factories. 
The President obtains reductions in foreign 
tariffs against our exports in return for the 
recriprocal lowering of our own tariffs. This 
is supposed to encourage similar tariff-reduc- 
ing negotations between other countries and 
thus expand world trade. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks claims the 
interests of domestic industries are safe- 
guarded in this way: Before the tariff on any 
item is negotiated downward, the United 
States Tariff Commission determines the 
minimum tariff—the so-called peril point— 
that can be established without injury to 
the domestic industry; when the commission 
finds that imports are threatening serious 
injury to a domestic industry, an escape 
clause in the legislation allows the President 
to raise tariffs that have been reduced. 

It doesn't appear to work out that way, 
however, in practical experience. The lack 
of needed tariff protection is forcibly brought 
home when established domestic industries 
find they cannot meet the competition from 
abroad. 


The Age in Which We Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Somersworth Free Press, Som- 
ersworth, N. H., on Thursday, March 13, 
1958 entitled “The Age in Which We 
Live.” 

The article follows: 

Tue Ace IN Wnrcn WE Live 

Mrs. Savithes was in to see us this week 

and to point out that National Book Week 
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is being observed from March 16-22. ‘we 
agree with her that this should be the oc- 
casion for local residents—whatever their 
age—to pause and consider what a treasure 
house of information and experience is avail- 
able to them through the pages of books on 
the shelves of their library. 

We fear that today fewer and fewer people 
are taking the time to pick up a book and 
read it from cover to cover. Television has 
made families that once prided themselves on 
the extent of their reading, slaves to the 
visual. Poorly created, uninspired programs 
are taking the attention and holding the in- 
terest of our young people. Their parents are 
setting that example. The result is that a 
generation is coming which will hardly know 
the wonders of the classics—a generation 
that will be instilled with the realities of the 
Gunsmokes and the Jack Parrs but will know 
little of the wonders and richness of writings 
of Jules Verne, David Fenimore Cooper, or 
Charles Dickens. 

Perhaps National Book Week is the week 

or us to sit down and ask whether we are 
not missing out on something of richness by 
the little attention we give to books. Per- 
haps this is the weck for us to go to the 
library and take out a book either for our own 
reading in the next few days or to be given 
to our children with a word of encourage- 
ment for them to read it. 


Guardsmen Our Modern Minutemen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
“Guardsmen Our Modern Minutemen,” 
which appeared in the March 11, 1958, 
issue of the Madisonville Messenger of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

GUARDSMEN OUR MODERN MINUTEMEN_ 

With proposed 10-percent cuts in National 
Guard strength being considered in Wash- 
ington by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, it is hoped that the perpetual neces- 
sity for keeping our powder dry will get top 
consideration. We have sald this before, but 
repeat for emphasis. 

America has ignored this principle from 
time to time and in more than one war has 
been caught with its pants down. Happily, 
the enemy in past cases has allowed us time 
to recover from the initial shock of unpre- 
paredness. 

Such will not be the case in this air age 
and on the threshold of space age. Should 
the blow ever come in the future—either 
immediate or distant—it will be a swift and 
decisive one, and it is likely that a big seg- 
ment of our defense industries and military 
bases will be heavily damaged. 

All of this we must face, it appears, in the 
sputnik age when hydrogen bomb missiles 
can speed from the heart of Russia to the 
heart of America within one-haif hour. 

On the heels of the destruction which 
missiles and bombers could wreak on our 
Nation would finally come the old standby— 
the foot soldier—delivered by alr or sea to 
try to take over what is left. 

Should such a time arrive—and it is 
dangerous to doubt the possibility that it 
may someday arrive—America's final hopes 
for survival will rest on every able-bodied 
man who possesscs a weapon and has the 
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knowledge of how to use it. We do not mean 
merely rifies, pistols, and shotguns, but tanks 
with their cannon, all types of artillery, ba- 
zookas, and recoilless rifles, machine guns 
and submachine guns, hand grenades, and 
other oldline weapons which will still bear 
the brunt of defense when the aggressor 
strikes. 

All of the above weapons are now stand- 
ard in the National Guard, which is truly the 
modern counterpart of the Minute Men of 
Revolutionary days. These citizen soldiers 
may well prove to be our last line of defense 
in a world war III which would be a no- 
holds-barred fight to the finish. 

America can ill afford to do away with 
any part of its National Guard and it is 
hoped that Congress will frown on this at- 
tempt to loop off some 40,000 men from the 
400,000 now serving. 


The Fading Batista, Cuban Gambling and 
United States Experts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER - 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Ernest Havemann which appeared in 
Life magazine, March 10, 1958: 

Oro Faun Faces From Las Vecas SHOW 

Ur IN PLUSH New Casinos WITH PLENTY 

or Fast ACTION To TARE Tourist DOLLARS 


(By Ernest Havemann) 


In the troubled world of Fulgencio Batista 
the one bright—and immensely profitable— 
spot last week was the new Cuban gambling 
boom. At Habana’s handsome hotels and 
‘glittering nightclubs the gambling casinos 
were collecting American tourist dollars as 
fast as the roulette wheels could spin and 
the craps dealers could rake in the chips. 
The profits from the world’s newest gam- 
bling center, somewhat diminished when bad 
weather discouraged tourists, were being 
divided between strange partners: On one 
hand, President Batista and his friends; on 
the other, the United States gambling mob, 
survivors of the era of bootlegging gangs and 
Tommyguns. 

But the Habana boom showed how times 
have changed since the shoddy days of saw- 
dust joints, Habana’s casinos are elegant 
salons with expensive chandeliers, brocade 
draperies, and a mink-stole clientele. The 
operators are not snarling toughs with 3-day 
beards and shoulder holsters. They are as 
suave and sleek as their most distinguished 
guests—impeccably dressed, soft spoken and 
full of good will. Ever since the Nevada 
boom hit full stride in the 1940's, the gam- 
bling mob has been “legit,” shunning the 
back streets and peepholes, running scrupu- 
lously honest tables, keeping books, and pay- 
ing income taxes. “You've got to remem- 
ber,“ explained æ casino publicity agent, 
“that all these people now have boys and 
girls in the best finishing schools.” 

The casinos are in the charce of men well 
known to veteran United States police re- 
porters. The No. 1 man is Meyer Lansky. 
onetime bootlegger, coast-to-coast gambler, 
named in the Kefauver hearings as 1 of the 
6 top United States hoodlums. Back in the 
United States last month, ostensibly to get 
medical treatment for an ulcer, Lansky was 
snapped up by New York police on a tech- 
nical charge of vagrancy but had no difficulty 
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winning his freedom. The Cuban Govern- 
ment sanctimoniocusly announced that it 
would not allow him to return, but Lansky 
himself refused to believe this. As he left 
the New York courtroom last week he told an 
attendant, “If you're ever in Cuba, look me 
up.“ 

Lansky's investments are well protected. 


He owns a piece of the action at the Riviera 


Hotel, and his brother Jake is floor manager 
at the well-established Nacional Casino. 
Lansky doubtless has other connections, for 
he helped Batista set up the new gambling 
establishment. 

Another big wheel in Havana is Santo Traf- 
ficante, also known in the United States as 
Louis Santos, king of the numbers gambling 
in Tampa. Bespectacled, scholarly, looking 
as if he might be around only to complete a 
doctor of philosophy dgree in sociology, Traf- 
ficante is in full charge at the Sans Souci 
Casino and has major interests at the new 
Hotel Capri and the older Comodoro. In 
Cuba to help him is his righhand man Joseph 
Silesi, sometimes known as Joe Rivers. 

A lot of other fine old American gambling 
names have cropped up in Cuba. There is 
the Capri's Fat the Butch, an oldtime floating 
crap game artist from Yonkers, N. Y. There 
is the Nacional's Thomas Jefferson McGinty, 
of the famous syndicate that sewed up the 
gambling in and around Cleveland for many 
illegal but profitable years. In fact it. has 
developed that practically everybody with a 
stake in Cuban gambling was a power in Las 
Vegas, and before that a power in the syndi- 
cate gambling that existed in such illicit cen- 
ters as Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Saratoga, and Bergen County, N. J. 

WHO DID YOU EXPECT? 

To anybody sophisticated in the ways of 
United States gambling and gambiers, this is 
no surprise. As one gambler asked, “Who did 
you expect to find running the games down 
here? John Foster Dulles?” Nobody but an 
experienced gambler can run a gambling 
joint. Anybody else would soon be driven 
bankrupt by larcenous players and predatory 
employees. Almost all the real veterans of 
United States gambling learned their trade 
when gambling was illegal in all the 48 
States, and they have the police records to 
show for it. Perhaps the next generation of 
American, gamblers—now that Las Vegas is 
turning out hundreds of formally educated 
young men wise In the ways of legal dice and 
roulette—will be absolutely clean by the best 
police-court standards and totally indistin- 
guishable from investment brokers. But the 
present generation is something quite differ- 
ent. “Naturally we don't have no college de- 
grees,” said one of them. “We come up the 
hard way.” = 

For something that was just a gleam of 
avarice in Batista’s eve a scant 2 years ago, 
the Cuban gambling boom has already reach- 
ed amazing proportions. The easterner with 
a yen for action can get down there in a 
hurry, 5 hours from New York City, less than 
2 hours from Tampa, an hour from Miami. 
Once there he can take his choice of the ele- 
gant casinos in five hotels, including the 
brandnew Capri, cheapest room $22 a day, 
and the brandnew Riviera, cheapest room 
$27, or 3 nightclubs, He can bet on the aft- 
ernoon cockfights—most tourists go once, 
get mildly ill, and never return—or on every 
point at the games played at night in two 
jai-alai frontones. Three days a week he 
can go to the racetrack, buy 2 separate daily 
doubles and 3 quinielas (a form of numbers 
betting), and take a long-short flier on his 
chances of picking 6 straight winners. If 
this leaves him still restless, he can duck 
into the track casino and while away tho 
time betwen races playing roulette. Mean- 
while three new hotels-cum-casino are be- 
ing built, including the $24 million, 630- 
room, 30-story Habana Hilton, which already 
dominates the Habana skyline. “This is go- 
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ing to be another Las Vegas,” a promoter 
boasted, “only like Las Vegas never 
* 


The hotel casinos are so fancy that many 
tourist, expecting informality, have to fight 
off their embarrassment and borrow a necktie 
before venturing in. Once inside they are 
met by well-groomed greeters and gladhand- 
ers, including, at the Capri, Movie Star 
George Raft, long a friendly associate of the 
gambling mob and now the Capri's host, part 
owner and general all-around tourist attrac- 
tion. 

At the roulette tables the smallest chips 
are a quarter. At the craps tables they are a 
dollar—but nobody who really amounts to 
anybody thinks of betting less than a $5 chip. 

A United States tourist feels right a home 
at the craps table.. The players are mostly 
Americans; so are the dealers and their run- 
ning comments. So, too, are the faces look- 
ing down from the pit bosses’ platform—the 
same faces, now heavy jowled and smoothly 
barbered but still unrelentingly wary, which 
United States dice players have been seeing 
for years, The blackjack tables, an innova- 
tion in Cuba, are also thoroughly American. 

At the roulette tables, however, most of the 
players are Cubans, covering dozens of num- 
bers and combinations with the same swift 
abandon American gamblers show in shoot- 
ing dice. The roulette crouplers are also 
Cuban, by demand of the Cuban unions, and 
as yet they are not expert at their jobs. At 
each table an American supervisor watches, 
as silent as a union standby musician—un- 
til the Cuban croupier makes a mistake. 
Then there is a brief flurry of excitement, in 
inadequate English and still less adequate 
Spanish, until the error is corrected. 

The Cubans find it hard to believe that any- 
thing sponsored by their own Government 
can be honest. All the talk of American 
gangsters has served to fan their suspicions. 
Some Cubans refuse to go to the casinos at all 
and many others go only in the most pessi- 
mistic kind of mood, fully expecting to pay 
dearly for the privilege. 

At one casino one night there was a re- 
markable run at a roulette wheel in which 
the numbers 0 and 00, which win for the 
house, came up no less than eight times in a 
half hour. This is the sort of amazing one- 
in-a-million turn of luck, somewhat akin 
to throwing 6 or 7 straight craps at a dice 
table, which would ordinarily produce either 
the most excited talk about coincidence or 
the most urgent demands to inspect the 
wheel, In some places the patrons might 
even take it upon themselves to tear the 
wheel apart with their bare hands. But the 
Cubans playing the table—a young man 
playing quarters for fun and an older man 
who was intently covering a dozen numbers 
at a time with $1 to $10 bets—merely 
shrugged fatalistically and went on making 
their wagers. Not knowing that United 
States gamblers have long since recognized 
honesty as the best policy, they figured that 
it was all part of the game under the gang- 
ster Americanos. 

They could not be more mistaken. As a 
man on a Cuban-bound plane announced to 
his fellow passengers: “I was on a business 
trip to Atlanta when I read that the Las 
Vegas boys were in Cuba. So I looked up the 
Planes. Atlanta to Miami 2 hours, Miami to 
Habana 1 hour. I've got all night to try to 
make my bundle before I grab a plane back 
in the morning. I nearly did it once in Las 
Vegas, you know. I was 88.000 ahead when 
I went to catch my plane. If Id got to the 
airport on time I would have taken the 
money home to the bank. But I missed my 
Plane, went back for another day and 
Gropped the whole $8,000 plus $500 of my 
own. Anyway it was on the up and up. I 
had their $8,000 if I had just caught that 
plane.” Such is the reputation of the Las 
Vegas crowd among Americans who like to 
shoot craps—and this is the reason that the 
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Cuban politicians, as loath as they are to 
share any of their spoils, invited them in. 
The American gamblers in Habana are not 
so much muscle men as businessmen. In 
fact if the boom ever goes bust—and this is 
as big a gamble for the gamblers as for any- 
one else—they are less likely to prove the 


villains than the patsies. The preposterous - 


idea that they could march into Cuba and 
start giving orders like Little Caesar selling 
protection to a timid delicatessen owner was 
causing many a laugh over Habana dinner 
tables. “You just go ahead and send your 
toughest gangster down here,“ a Cuban told 
an American. “I guarantee you that even a 
second-rate Cuban politician will run rings 
around him.” And the American mob was 
up against not the second stringers but the 
first team of Cuban politics. 


DICTATOR'S DILEMMA 


Back in the 1930's, when Batista made his 
first bid for power in Cuba, he learned what 
a great asset gambling can be to a politician 
who needs a lot of money fast. Promoting 
himself from sergeant to army colonel, 
Batista had managed to help elect a presi- 
dent named Miguel Mariano Gomez, whom 
he confidently expected to be his puppet. 
Unfortunately President Gómez refused to 
take orders. There was only one thing that 
any self-respecting would-be dictator could 
do about such ingratitude and that was to 
“Influence” the Cuban Congress into throw- 
ing Gomez out. But where, in those lean 
and struggling years, was the money to come 
from? 

Batista got the answer from the national 
lottery, a venerable and respected Cuban 
institution which has been running since 
time immemorial with drawings every Satur- 
day, prizes of $400,000 and the profits going 
to charity. Instead of just one lottery a 
week, Batista arranged to run one a day. 
The tickets poured out in an endless flood, 
many of them finding their way without cost 
into the pockets of senators and represent- 
atives, who were then free to sell them or 
hold them for possible winnings. Every 
night at 9:30 all Cuban radio stations 
dropped all other business to announce the 
winning numbers. 

In addition to the daily Government lot- 
teries, Batista also encouraged the growth 
of unofficial lotteries which issued their own 
tickets and paid off on the same numbers 
drawn officially. These bolitas were strictly 
illegal and therefore the special delight of 
the less. savery members of Cuba’s police 
force, which the politicians like to use as a 
sort of military school for their more incor- 
rigible offspring and relatives. There were 
quite a few cops in Cuba with moral codes 
that would shock a Jack the Ripper or a 
Captain Kidd, and they were now free to 
shade down the bolita operators for every- 
thing the traffic would bear. This provided 
them with a lush new source of income and 

eatly increased their personal loyalty to 

tista, who rode high until one of the 
island's periodic reform waves forced him 
into temporary exile in Florida during the 
years 1944-48, 
A FLORIDA FRIENDSHIP 

It appears to have been in Florida that 
Batista let friendship ripen with Meyer 
Lansky, who has had a home there in the 
city of Hollywood since around 1940. Lan- 
sky was well known in Cuba: he once ran 
the Havana racetrack and had a finger in 
the old Casino Nacional. In Florida, Lansky 
was in a position to do a lot of favors for 
exile Batista. He doubtless did them and 
they were doubtless remembered—especially 
since what Lansky was about to suggest on 
the matter of Cuban gambling made a lot 
of sense from Batista's point of view. 

When Batista returned to power in Cuba 
in his 1952 coup, he found his old gambling 
rackets sadly reduced. The national lottery 
had been returned to its once-a-week status 
and the Cuban people firmly expected it to 
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be run honestly, with no free tickets for 
members of the Congress: A few casinos 
stilling running in the big nightclubs, 
but they could barely make ends meet even 
by cheating their infrequent customers at 
rigged dice tables, and they had absolutely 
nothing left over for graft. It was enough 
to make any Cuban political boss weep in 
his champagne. 

At that time Cuba's tourist trade was lag- 
ging. There was a boom in travel all over 
the world. Puerto Rico was improving its 
business and Nassau was doing spectacularly. 
Yet Cuba was in the doldrums. Only one 
new hotel of any consequence had been 
built since 1930. 

Out of this unhappy situation and the 
Meyer Lansky influence grew today’s master 
pian for a Cuban gambling and tourist 
boom. Batista changed the gambling laws 
in 1955 to permit a legal casino in any 
nightclub or hotel worth $1 million or more. 
As further inducement to build, the Cuban 
Government offered in one way or another 
to put up a good part of the construction 
costs. For the $14 million Riviera, for ex- 
ample, the government-controlled banks 
loaned 86 million. Most of the $24 million 
for the new Havana Hilton is coming from 
the pension and welfare fund of Cuba's po- 
litically controlled cooks and bartenders 
union, which actually owns the hotel. Next 
the Cuban minister of labor ruled that all 
pit bosses, stickmen and dealers in casinos 
were skilled “technicians” who qualified for 
admission under 2-year visas, not just the 
6 months ordinarily permitted an imported 
workman. Import duties, which run up to 
70 percent in Cuba, were waived on all 
building materials brought in for new hotels. 
This was an even greater inducement than 
appears on the surface, for it gave ambitious 
Cuban contractors with the right connec- 
tions a wonderful opportunity to bring in 
twice as much cement as needed and sell 
the surplus at a handsome profit. 

As for government taxes on the new ca- 
sinos, these were set ridiculously low: $25,- 
000 for a license plus 20 percent of the 
profits. This is what the Cuban Govern- 
ment gets out of the casinos—officially. 
What President Batista and his friends get 
is something else again. The story in Ha- 
vang is that a license costs at least $250,000 
under the table, and no one has even tried 
to guess how big a cut the politicians de- 
mand at the end of the month. The slot 
‘machines, one of the most profitable of 
all forms of gambling, are known to be the 
special province of President Batista’s broth- 
er-in-law, Roberto Fernandéz y Miranda, who 
is an army general and government sports 
director. Fernandéz y Miranda has a mo- 
nopoly on the slots which gives him half of 
all the profits raked in by every machine 
in Cuba—including those installed at out- 
door fiestas in the country towns to provide 
amusement for Cuban children. Indeed, he 
might be called Cuba's coin king, for he 
also gets the major share of every nickel 
dropped into Havana parking meters, At 
the present rate of operations these little 
privileges are worth somewhere between $5 
million and $10 million a year, perhaps even 
more, 

One strange feature of the Cuban gam- 
bling boom is that it is the first in modern 
history ever imposed upon an already thriv- 
ing metropolis. Reno was created out of a 
little city which had only 18,000 population 
at the time. Las Vegas was built prac- 
tically from scratch on the Nevada desert. 
But Havana's tourist and gambling activity 
is being added to a city of more than a 
million population, a national capital, a big 
commercial center. The effects are already 
stirring the city into an unprecedented 
froth. Thousands of jobs have been created 
for construction hands, hotel workers, 
croupiers, bartenders, cooks, and musicians, 
The pace of life is picking up fast: some 
workers hardly even have time any moe 
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for their traditional noon to 2 p. m. siesta. 
Not all Havanans are sure they like the 
change: “If this succeeds, Havana will be 
famous all over the world,” said one Cuban. 
“But will it still be Havana?” Some are 
openly bitter. Standing outside the Riviera, 
one Cuban said, “That cost us $6 million. 
It cost the owners $8 million. If it makes 
money, all the profits will be siphoned off 
to the United States. If it loses money, we 
Cubans have a $6 million white elephant on 
our hands. What kind of deal is that for 
Cuba?” 
THE SPIRIT OF THE BOOM 

But many Cubans have been caught up in 
the spirit of the boom. The go-getters in 
Habana are already talking of running a fast 
ferryboat to transport 150 automobiles at a 
time from Key West in 3 hours, and another 
chain of ferries and modern highways to link 
Habana with Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula to 
the west and the islands of Haiti and Puerto 
Rico to the east. If this dream ever comes 
true, Habana will be the hub of a vast new 

Caribbean tourist circuit and a serious rival 
to Miami. 

This is unimportant to the casino bosses: 
they need a lot of customers to make money, 
for their cost of operations, or what the 
trade calls the nut,“ is tremendous—even 
aside from political shakedowns. Most 
casinos are leased at a fancy price from the 
hotels which house them. The new Habana 
Hilton expects to get $1 million a year for 
its casino. 

For the gamblers, the one completely un- 
known factor is the position of Batista him- 
self. If he fell from power, the gambling 
mob would have to make a whole new set 
of deals with a different bunch of politicians. 
The gambling trade might slow down. But 
last week the boom was still lovely—espe- 
cially for President Batista, his family, and 
his friends, It could even be described as a 
sort of private pension plan against the day 
the strong man is overthrown or the day his 
term expires (February 24, 1959). Which- 
ever comes first, Dictator Batista’s days ap- 
pear to be numbered. But with his new 
gambling boom rigged for graft, his finan- 
cial future is secure if he can only hang on 
long enough, “Just give him 1 more year 
of these casinos,” said one Habana observer, 
“and he can retire to Texas. His Texas.” 


America at the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
are shortly going to take up two very 
important measures: the one on recipro- 
cal trade, the other on foreign aid. 

I have, after much reflection come to 
the conclusion that we cannot approve 
both, as they are incompatible and un- 
workable together, It is like trying to 
roman-ride two horses going in opposite 
directions. You are bound to fall be- 
tween them. 

The idea of Trade not Aid, can be 
made more than a catchy slogan if di- 
vorced from foreign aid. 

The following address by Mr. Harvey 
Williams, president of Philco Interna- 
tional Corp., brings out some good points 
along that line of reasoning. 

First, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the 
examples of aid cited in the beginning 
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of Mr. Williams’ address, dispensed by 
the U. S. S. R. Eight countries are spe- 
cifically mentioned. Not one has re- 
ceived an outright grant or gift. In 
every case there has been a quid pro quo, 
and what has been the result? An at- 
mosphere of friendship and partnership 
has developed, which means a spirit of 
equality. This is more valuable and 
durable than a stimulated gratitude that 
curdles to dislike on the one hand and 
a feeling of disgust and resentment on 
our part because we are not appreciated. 
The address follows: 
AMERICA’ AT THE CROSSROADS 
(By Harvey Williams, president, Philco 
International Corp.) 

American agriculture, labor, and industry 
have before them an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for high employment, good wages. 
sales and profits during the next two dec- 
ades. This requires the prompt, intelligent, 


long-range evaluation by the Congress of © 


the worldwide economic and political sit- 
uation, followed by immediate preparation 
of a courageous, vigorous, and cooperative 
program to meet the aspirations and needs 
of the world’s growing population. 

At present growth rates, there will be at 
least 450 million more people in the world 
by 1968—seeking food, clothing, shelter, and 
other facilities for a better way of life. This 
increment is greater than the present popu- 
lation of North and South America com- 
bined. 

This fantastic growth, accompanied by 
fervent nationalism, can be a greater threat 
to the safety of the United States and the 


tree world than hydogen bombs or inter- 


continental missiles. Alternatively, it can 
be the basis of a new spiritual freedom and 
material prosperity. 

People throughout the world realize that 
poverty and hunger are no longer inevitable. 
They have become more and more demand- 
ing in seeking higher standards of living. 
The worldwide political implications of these 
basic facts combined with the startling 
technological breakthroughs of the past 
decade are shaking traditional economic and 
political concepts to their foundations. 

THE COMMUNIST ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 

In this fluid situation, the Sino-Soviet 
bloc is using trade and aid as new weapons 
in an undramatic but effective program to 
erode the free world and extend the borders 
of the Communist empire. The cold war 
has become hot economic warfare in criti- 
cal areas of the free world. The Russian 
leaders publicly have declared it. 

Let us look at examples: 

Syria: A $100 million Russian loan to fi- 
nance railway construction; two dams at 
Restin and Raqqa; hydroelectric stations to 
supply Damascus and Aleppo; a mineral sur- 
vey and fertilizer factory. Repayment to be 
made in Syrian agricultural products. > 

Egypt: Russian purchases of cotton in- 
creased from 5 percent to 50 percent of the 
Egyptian crop. Lack of dollar and sterling 
exchange forcing Nasser to buy arms, ve- 
hicles, and machinery from Russia. 

Syria again: $168 milion loan from 
Czechoslovakia reported in the December 30, 
1957 issue of the London Times, to equip 
factories to make nylon, cardboard, steel, 
and other products. 

Indonesia: $100 million Russian loan re- 
cently accepted just when Indonesia is short 
of cash in its disagreement with the Dutch. 

Ceylon: Dependent on Red China for rice, 
paid for with Ceylonese rubber, recently of- 
fered a long-term Russian development loan 
at 244 percent—the same terms which won 
over Syria and Egypt. 

Iceland: When commercial fishing lobbies 
in Britain brought to an end British im- 
ports of fish from Iceland—and the United 
States did nothing—Russia took Icelandic 
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fish for automobiles and petroleum prod- 
ucts—now controls Iceland's supply of oil. 

Ghana: This new African republic has a 
standing offer to exchange its cocoa crop for 
Russian goods of all kinds. No deal yet. 

India: Russia delivering $90 million of 
steel-mill machinery largely for spices, jute, 
and tea. 

To some extent, we are responsible for this 
situation. We underestimated the agility 
and competence of our adversaries. We have 
poured money into developed and undevel- 
oped countries but somehow we failed to 
find the touchstone by which those countries 
would become our stanch supporters and our 
happy allies. Maybe this is because we have 
operated usually on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis, rather than under a program 
planned to utilize the experience, intelli- 
gence and vigor of American private enter- 
prise in partnership with private enterprise 
in other countries, aided by the financial re- 
sources of our Government, 

AMERICA'S CHOICE 

Now, we are at a point of decision. The 
next 2 or 3 decades can be outstandingly 
promising and successful for American for- 
eign relations, world trade and international 
investments. This can bring with it high 
employment and prosperity for our domestic 
farmers, labor and industry. 

Or, the next decade can see further weak- 
ening of the free world, further loss of inter- 
national prestige by the United States, added 
gains by the Communists in this new eco- 
nomic warfare, and the evolution of an 
increasingly vulnerable and dangerous posi- 
tion for the United States and its allies. 

We are at the crossroads indeed—at a 
moment when time and circumstances will 
force us to take one route or the other. 

The choice will be made by the Congress. 
The unavoidable necessity of choosing which 
course the United States is to take makes 
this session one of the most important since 
the days of the American Revolution. On 
the decisions of the Congress—and on the 
understanding by the American people of 
the significance of the choice involved—can 
well hinge the future safety of the free world 
and of the United States. 

The crossroads ahead offer two alterna- 
tives: 

(a) The route of inaction, too little and 
too late—lack of understanding of the mo- 
tivations of other peoples—and further de- 
terioration of the strength of the free world; 
or 

(b) The route of enlightened, vigorous 
cooperation by implementation of a long- 
term program which soundly will develop and 
protect the nations of the free world and 
reestablish unity of purpose and leadership 
within it. 


THE BATTLE FOR MEN'S MINDS 


The cold war will not be won by missiles 
and armaments, much as we may need them 
for our protection and as deterrents to our 
adversaries. The new economic warfare is 
based on a battle for men's minds and loyal- 
ties—utilizing the emotions and circum- 
stances created by the widespread desire for 
independence and a better way of life, com- 
bined with accelerated population growth. 

Our adversaries are showing themselves 
most adept at taking advantage of these cir- 
cumstances to create economic ties with 
added nations—ties and obligations which 
divert trade from the Free World and, al- 
most certainly; will lead to political as well 
as economic associations. 


A TWO-PART ACTION PROGRAM 


If the United States is to counter this 
economic warfare successfully—if we are to 
have allies who are both economically strong 
and also happy in their alliances with us— 
then we must persuade such nations, by our 
actions, that we are interested in their wel- 
fare and that we shall help them cherish 
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and improve it, even at some sacrifice to 
ourselves. 

We should move toward much more lib- 
eral import trade policies: The President 
could well recommend to the Congress a 
program to eliminate tariffs and import re- 
Strictions in a gradual and orderly fashion 
over a 5-year period. Such a plan will be 
fought by protectionist groups, tooth and 
nail. Nevertheless, our total imports 
amount to only 3 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. Included are substantial 
quantities of necessary foods and raw ma- 
terials; coffee; bauxite for aluminum, iron 
ore, uranium, and other similar products of 
which we produce none or not enough for 
our own requirements. 


IMPORTS AID EXPORTS 


Let us suppose that our imports grew to 5 
percent of our gross national product. This 
would be a 67 percent increase, Certainly, 
there would be some dislocations of domes- 
tie employment, However, the dollars which 
go abroad to buy such added imports will 
return to the United States to purchase 
more machine tools, automobiles, road-mak- 
ing machinery, and other American prod- 
ucts. 

We shall have higher domestic employment 
and a higher level of domestic business ac- 
tivity with prosperous free nations as 
friends, buying more freely from us, ship- 
ping their goods more freely to us, and 
thereby better able to continue their own 
industrialization and the improvement of 
their own standards of living. A much more 
liberal import policy is the first haif of the 
necessary program. 

The second half involves enlargement and 
u tion of our overseas investment 
activitiés. As living standards improve in 
the less-developed countries, external capi- 
tal is required for three categories of activi- 
ties and facilities. 

First, there are many nonprofit activities 
rightfully and normally financed by Govern- 
ment. Sanitation and campaigns to extermi- 
mate disease; irrigation; harbor improve- 
ments; water purification; better utilization 
or improvement of the soll; surveys of natu- 
ral resources; construction of public build- 
ings, schools and hospitals. These are 
projects which only can be financed by 
government-to-government grants-in-aid or 
long-term loans at low interest rates. This 
is government-to-government technical as- 
sistance at its best. The United States has 
agreed to give the United Nations Technical 
Assistance program an added $30,000,000 an- 
nually for studies and surveys in this cate- 
gory. 

THE INCOME-PRODUCING ACTIVITIES 

Second are the basic services—electric 
power; water supply; transportation and 
communication. These are income-produc- 
ing activities, sometimes operated privately 
and sometimes by government. Such basic 
services can be financed by loans from pub- 
lic, semi-public or private institutions, the 
principal amount, the interest rate, and the 
maturities being coordinated with the earn- 
ing potential of each particular project. 

But these first two categories of invest- 
ment, essential as they are, are only a por- 
tion of the full development of an economy. 

The third category embraces the under- 
takings created and managed by private en- 
terprise in all their variations of size and 
character. In a free economy, this third 
category supports the first two. This third 
category is the part of a full program of eco- 
nomic development which creates jobs with 
regular wages; which offers profit possibili- 
ties to local investors; which brings with it 
practical training in the commercial arts 
and sciences; which increases the “know- 
how” of the people of the host country: and 
the one which adapts itself best and most 
Quickly to the changing needs of a popula- 
tion. Its encouragement, its growth and its 
Prosperity are essential to the welfare of the 
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countries of the Free World. Its productiv- 
ity creates purchasing power and improves 
living standards. It is the essential ingre- 
dient in a constructive, forward-looking pro- 
gram, ¢ 
NEED FOR INTEGRATED PLAN 

In a 4-year crash program, American pri- 
vate enterprise mobilized its genius for or- 
ganization, its inventiveness, its experience 
in design, production, and transportation, 
and, with financing provided by our Govern- 
ment, assisted in winning World War II. 
Now, there is an urgent need for a large- 
scale, integrated plan to utilize again this 
winning combination in the present inter- 
national emergency. 

Gentlemen, this is not a plea for the 
American Government to place, at the dis- 
posal ef American private enterprise, huge 
sums of money for investment abroad in a 
variety of warranted and unwarranted proj- 
ects. Rather, it is a plea for a well-thought- 
out, well-organized plan to assist the nations 
of the free world with the proper develop- 
ment and financing of their nonprofit gov- 
ernment facilities and activities, their reve- 
nu basic services and, in addition, 
local meritorious commercial enterprises, 
preferably sponsored by Americans and local 
nationals acting jointiy to provide at least 
some smal] portion of the capital which is 
to be at risk. Such a plan, bringing to the 
people of friendly countries mutual business 
relationships with Americans in commercial 
projects which improve local standards of 
living, may well be the touchstone which 
can reestablish American prestige and lead- 
ership abroad. 

4 FORECAST FOR 1958 


While the outstanding factors in the fu- 
ture of American foreign trade and interna- 
tional investment seems to me to be the 
recent change in the relative position of the 
United States on the world scene, and the 
success of Russia’s aggressive program of 
economic infiltration, you will wish a more 
specific forecast of near-term trends in im- 
ports and exports. Their importance to the 
American economy should be appraised, also. 

The National Foreign Trade Council's 
preliminary estimate of exports for 1957 is 
$19.5 billion—up 13 percent over 1956; 1957 
imports are estimated at $13 billlon—up 3 
percent over 1956. 

For 1958, a decline in exports is antici- 
pated, probably to $17.5 billion—or a drop 
of about 10 percent. There are several rea- 
sons for this. Money continues to be tight 
and expensive in substantially all countries 
overseas . This has tended to slow down the 
rate of business expansion. Commodity 
prices have fallen materially compared with 
a year ago. It is estimated these price drops 
will reduce the purchasing power of coun- 
tries depending on such exports for earn- 
ings of foreign exchange by perhaps $4 bil- 
lion. In 1957, both our foreign-aid and 
military expenditures overseas were reduced, 
also, 

It is anticipated that 1958 imports will 
approximate or be slightly larger than those 
of 1957. Much will depend on the trend of 
activity in our own economy and its need 
for imported raw materials. Americans ap- 
pear to be developing an increasing liking 
for imported consumer goods. Some decline 
in raw material imports may be offset by 
some increase in consumer goods imports be- 
cause consumer spending power continues 
high in the United States. 

OVERSEAS DEMAND CREATES JOBS IN UNITED 

STATES 

It should be remembered that every dol- 
lar we send abroad to buy an import, to 
make an investment, as a military expendi- 
ture or for any other purpose ultimately 
comes back to buy American goods or secu- 
rities. Therefore, a reduction in our dollar 
remittances overseas means less purchases 
from us by other nations and less American 
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man-hours used to meet overseas demand for 


from the United States by foreign buyers. 
The Department of Commerce estimates 
that 45 million American workers, or 
about 7 percent of our labor force, gain 
their livelihood from foreign trade. If we 
increase our exports, by enlarging our ex- 
penditures for imports, the beneficial effect 
in producing jobs is evident. Here is a 
factor which needs emphasis when the op- 
ponents of liberal import policies complain 
about the prospective reduction in jobs 
which might be caused by the reduction or 
elimination of tariffs and other import con- 
trols. In a recent editorial, Life magazine 
estimated at not over 100,000 the maximum 
number of jobs which might be eliminated 
in American manufacturing industries by 
abolition of all tariffs. A 2½ percent in- 
crease in American employment in foreign 
trade can create that many new jobs. 
WILL CONGRESS ACT? 


In conclusion, the basic premise which I 
submit as the controlling one in forecasting 
the future of American economic activity 
abroad is whether the United States Con- 
gress will take a realistic view of the ex- 
ceedingly dangerous situation in which the 
United States, and the free world, finds it- 
self today. 

Will Congress support and implement an 
effective, long-range program to enable 
friendly nations to trade freely with the 
United States, the economic Colossus of the 
free world? 

Will Congress conceive and define a plan 
for implementing the development of 
friendly nations, recognizing each of the 
three segments of a balanced free economy 
outlined above, and emphasizing the unique 
importance of the private enterprise sector 
to the success of such a program? 

And finally, will Congress establish an 
executive agency, as was done in the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the 
War Production Board, personnelled by a 
group of men experienced in international 
trade and economics, finance, management, 
labor administration, and the successful de- 
velopment of private enterprise abroad with 
responsibility for activating such a program 
rapidly, effectively, and constructively? 

If Congress will support and authorize 
these programs, the future of American for- 
eign investment and trade is optimistic, in- 
deed. So are the prospects for prosperity at 
home and for the safety of our Nation and 
the free world. 


The Beginning of Wisdom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp today an article 
written by J, J. Gilbert in the Brooklyn 
Tablet, under date of March 1, in an- 
swer to an article written in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald a few 
weeks ago. 

The Washington Post, in its article, 
attacked the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State for 
invoking God in public utterances. This 
article of the Brooklyn Tablet, I am sure, 
will be very revealing to everyone who 
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reads it, particularly, to the Members of 

the House of Representatives, 

Invoking God’s blessing is a daily oc- 
currence in our lives and every one of us 
would miss the prayer by our Chaplain 
in the opening of each daily session. We 
are all better for it, and we know it. In 
every organization I know of in our 
country, at the start of their meetings, 
we always ask God's help and guidance. 

To think that any newspaper would 
stoop to an attack of this kind is almost 
unthinkable. 

The article follows: 

Opposes AsKING Gon's Am ron UNITED 
STATES— WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HER- 
AD Wort Go ALONG WITH COMMUNIST 
STRATEGY—APPEALS TO PRESIDENT— THINKS 
KeRUSHCHEV CORRECT; QUESTIONS SINCER- 
ITY or EISENHOWER, DULLES 

(By J. J. Gilbert) 

WASHINGTON. —A secular newspaper in the 
Nation’s Capital has called upon United 
States Government leaders to stop inyoking 
God in public utterances. 

Among other things that can be said 
against such an astonishing proposal are 
these: It would be a turning of our back on 
American tradition, and it would be an ig- 
nominibus retreat in the face of Soviet Rus- 
sian strategy, with which the newspaper 
seems chiefiy concerned. 

“Isn't it time to end this offensive busi- 
ness of self-righteously invoking the Deity 
as a crutch in American diplomacy?” asked 
an editorial in the Washington Post and 
‘Times Herald. 

The paper said “it is a standard formula 
for President Eisenhower's messages to asso- 
ciate God with American purposes“ and that 

“there are very few of Mr. Dulles“ pro- 
_ mouncements but which proclaim that God 
and morality are on our side against the 
godless atheistic Communists.” Would not 
the Communist objectives and tactics be 
just as dangerous to freemen if belief in 
God were part of Marxist doctrine?” 

The paper cites a recent attack by Nikita 
Khrushchev on statement who, while pro- 
fessing their belief in God, often act directly 


to the contrary. The Red leader added ' 


that no one using religion as a screen 
should kill people and utilize belief in God 
to the detriment of other people. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald 
argued that there is enough truth in this 
to hurt, and said: “But what a refreshing 
change it would be if American policy were 
strong enough to stand on its own merits 
without leaning either on supplications to 
God or condemnations of godiessness to 
prove the point.” 

The paper speaks of self-righteously in- 
voking the Deity. Certainly no one ques- 
tions the sincerity of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles in these devout appeals. 

From George Washington’s time, our Presi- 
dents have not hesitated to invoke Divine 
assistance. The parting advice of the Father 
of His Country was that religion and moral- 
ity lead to political prosperity. Abraham 
Lincoln urged us to act with firmness in the 
right, “as God gives us to see the right,” 
which many see as a perfect formula for 
our diplomacy. 

Calvin Coolidge said, The example of 
Washington will never be outgrown. He was 
a great exponent of the moral force of his 
time, He was and is a great teacher. He 
molded into the institutions of government 
the religious principles of the people.” On 
another occasion President Coolidge affirmed 
that “our Government rests upon religion. 
It is from that source that we derive our 
reverence for truth and justice, for equality 
and liberty, and for the rights for mankind.” 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in a world- 
wide broadcast of United States war aims in 
July 1942, said that after the war all nations 
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faced the task of building human freedom 
and Christian morality on firmer and broader 
foundations than ever before. One observer 
noted of this talk that “in few State papers 
of equal importance and significance has the 
need of Christian morality and ‘spiritual 
means of life“ in the adjustment of national 
and international affairs been given greater 
emphasis.” 

In one of the most historic talks in Amer- 
ican annals, his first inaugural address on 
March 4, 1933, when the Nation faced one of 
its greatest crises, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt concluded with these words: “In 
this dedication of a Nation we humbly ask 
the blessing of God. May He protect each 
and every one of us. May He guide me in 
the days to come.” 

Since our motto is: “In God We Trust,” 
a natural question is: Why not proclaim 
the fact? 

Objection might be raised to lightly invok- 
ing Divine assistance. But no one will ques- 
tion the sincerity of Mr. Eisenhower or Mr. 
Dulles. 

It is entirely likely that Mr. Khrushchev 
is trying to “needle” our leaders into drop- 
ping reference to God in their public pro- 
nouncements, 

We have considerable evidence that many 
of the neutral people in the world look to 
us for léadership, not so much in technical 
advances as in the championship of spiritual 
values. Father Herman J. D’Sousa, S. J., 
of India, presently in this country, said in 
recent days: “Take it from me, there are 
many of my countrymen who are behind me 
in thinking of this country not so much in 
terms of your luxury but in terms of your 
spirit of trust in God. For us in India, God 
in everything.” 

Father D'Sousa said uncommitted peoples 
of the Middle East and Asia fundamentally 
believe in God and want to make common 
cause with other nations which express 
faith In God. Vs 

Conceivably, Khrushchev could gain a great 
deal by jibing us into discarding our appeals 
for God's guidance. 


The Path to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur has just appeared in the Wash- 
ington newsletter, Human Events. 

The general's thoughts, so cogently 
and factually presented, are the best 
arguments for a tax cut that have yet 
been advanced. 

They are not the arguments of a poli- 
tician, appealing for the votes of this or 
that bloc of well-organized members of 
the electorate. They are the arguments 
of a patriot appealing for freedom ot the 
individual, the one thing that made, and 
can keep, our country great. 

THE PATH ro FREEDOM: We Must Cur Taxxs 
AND HALT INFLATION 
(By Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur) 

If businessmen were to be allowed a wish, 
I am sure it would be unanimously for lower 
taxes. The tax burden now is so oppressive 
as to be almost confiscatory of venture capi- 
tal. Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
testified before a congressional committee: 
„the present heavy tax burden will 
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seriously hamper necessary economic 
growth"; and he added that “spending under 
existing Government programs will rise as 
fast as the increase in revenues resulting 
from economic growth unless Congress and 
the administration alter and reduce these 


programs. 

Taxes for 1956 came to a staggering total 
of more than §100 billlion. This means that 
the cost of Government consumes almost 
one-third of the national product. Govern- 
ment's appetitite for taxes has grown steadily 
and inordinately. In 1885 the per capita tax 
take was $1.98. In 1917 it was $7.92, The 
fiscal year 1956 was the costliest of all: 
$446.36 per head for every one of us. 

Such jet-propelled figures are difficult to 
comprehend. Much is hidden from direct 
view in the form of unseen nibbles at the pay- 
check after payment of the direct income tax. 
You never know you are paying because they 
appear as part of the purchase price of the 
items you buy. For example, you pay, in this 
indirect way: 

Twenty percent of the cost of your food: 
$800 on a $3,000 automobile; half the cost of 
a pack of cigarettes; nearly nine-tenths of 
the price of a bottle of whisky. 

Taxes have grown s0 rapidly in recent years 
that now they are the largest single item in 
the cost of living. Americans will pay for 
government this year more than they will 
spend on food, clothing, medical care, and 
religious activities combined. There are 151 
taxes on a loaf of bread, at least as many 
and maybe more on a pound of beefsteak, a 
box of soap, a can of beans. 

If government continues to wrest from the 
people the basis for future industries and 
businesses, our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion may eventually outgrow the number of 
jobs available and industrial labor will then 
face its greatest threat. 3 

There seems to þe no restraint in this lust 
for taxes. It began with the Federal income 
tax law of 1914 which gave unlimited access 
to the people's wealth, and the power for the 
first time to levy taxes not for revenue only 
but for social purposes. Since then the 
sphere of government has increased with 
a kind of explosive force. Thomas, Jeffer- 
son's wise aphorism, That Government is 
best which governs least,” has been tossed 
into the wastebasket with ridicule and sar- 
casm. 

Whether we want it or not, we pay now 
for almost unlimited government; a gov- 
ernment which limits our lives by dictating 
how we are fed and clothed and housed; how 
to provide for old age; how the national in- 
come, which is the product of our labor, 
shall be divided amiong us; how we shall buy 
and sell; how long and how hard and under 
what circumstances we shall work. There is 
only scorn for the one who dares to say, 
“The Government should not be infinite.” 

Our indebtedness is now estimated to be 
nearly $700 billion, a sum greater than the 
combined debt of all the other nations of the 
world. And it has been charged without 
challenge that our Government this year 
proposes to spend as much as all other gov- 
ernments put together. 

How many of our leaders still hear the 
echo of Thomas Jefferson's voice when he 
warned, with reference to the future of this 
country: “I place economy among the most 
important virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let our 
leaders load us with perpetual debt. We 
must make our choice between economy 
with liberty, or profusion with servitude. 
The same prudence which in private life 
would forbid our paying our money, forbids 
it in the disposition of public money. We 
must endeavor to reduce the Government to 
the practice of rigid economy to avoid bur- 
dening the people and arming the magis- 
trate with a patronage of money which 
might be used to corrupt the principle of 
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government. * * The multiplication of 
public offices, increase of expense beyond in- 
come, growth of the public debt, are indica- 
tions soliciting the employment of the 
pruning knife. [t is incumbent on 
every generation to pay its own debt as it 
goes." 

How incomparably different in philosophy 
from Karl Marx, who said (in anticipation 
of Communist seizure of power): “The sur- 
est way to overturn the social order is to 
debauch the currency.” He referred, of 
course, to the process of inflation, induced 
by extreme taxation; the process of “planned 
economy"; the process of controlling eco- 
nomic conditions and thereby controlling the 
lives of individuals. 

Chief Justice John Marshall warned as 
early as 1819 that “the power to tax involves 
the power to destroy.” And he might have 
added that the road to destruction is the 
road of socialism. Its evidences which we 
see and talk about so much—the collectors 
and dispensers of socialistically used funds, 
the planning committees and enforcement 
bodies, the services they presume to render 
and the pyramids they build, the votes they 
coerce to maintain control—all these expres- 
sions of socialism are but the offspring of 
excessive taxation. If we want economic 
liberty—want to be free to work most pro- 
ductively and to have what we produce— 
our concern must focus on the tax roots to 
shut off the revenue which nourishes the 
disease. To work at the other end and 
merely bemoan the detailed projects of so- 
cialism or damn the persons who happen to 
be manning those projects at the moment, 
or even to change political personnel, would 
be about as effective in stopping socialism as 
changing undertakers would be to stop 
death. 

Excessive taxation produces results some- 
what, resembling the evils of slavery and 
serfdom in days of old. To illustrate: The 
Government takes in taxes over a third of 
the income of the average citizen each year. 
This means that he or she is required to 
work entirely for the Government from Jan- 
uary 1 until May 10. This begins to resemble 
the Soviet forced labor system. It practi- 
cally reduces the citizen for protracted 
periods to what amounts almost to involun- 
tary servitude. It is indeed the modern, al- 
though humanized, counterpart in the 20th 
century of the abandoned slavery and serf- 
dom of the preceding centuries, We will be 
fortunate if it does not finally reduce in- 
dividuals to the universal status of robots. 

The present tax structure is even now 
probably adequate eventually to socialize the 
United States. Our tax take is already 
greater than that of the admitted national 
socialistic countries, whether or this or the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. The effects 
may not yet be fully evident to the super- 
ficial eye, but the erosion of incentive, in- 
genuity, and integrity that results will be as 
deadly as the hidden cancer is to life. It 
can in time change the basic character of 
this great Nation, as it has every other na- 
tion where it has become indelibly affixed. 

In the last two decades our tax system has 
Tesulted in a creeping inflation which has 
devitalized the American dollar to 40 per- 
cent of its previous purchasing power. If 
the present trend continues, the dollar may 
well sink to half its present value within an- 
other decade. Those who suffer most from 
such fiscal debasement are the men of small 
means—those living on fixed Incomes, wages, 
annuities or pensions—especially the work- 
ingman. But inflation does even more than 
debauch a nation’s currency; it also de- 
bauches a nation’s morale. It creates a false 
illusion of prosperity; it discourages thrift 
and honest effort; it encourages the kind of 
speculation that expects something for noth- 
ing. History shows how difficult it is for a 
nation to recover once it is in the sway of 
un irredeemably depreciating currency. 
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The tendency is for prices to go higher and 
higher, the value of money to go lower and 
lower. 

The inflationary forces which undermine. 
the Western World of today are the same 
forces which were at work 1700 years ago 
during the decline of the Roman Empire. 
Just as in Rome, our civilization is living be- 
yond its means. It is living more and more 
for the moment, trying to anticipate today 
the pleasures of tomorrow. Why save, asks 
the citizen, if savings are likely to be ex- 
propriated through taxes and inflation? 
Why wait for the day when we can afford a 
house, or a car, or a TV set, if we can buy 
those things today on credit? It is no longer 
enough that our economy grows annually 
faster than the increase in population; the 
call is for twice this growth. Wages must rise 
faster than productivity, the standard of liv- 
ing faster than income. 

If financial output has to be increased in 
one segment it must be correspondingly de- 
creased in another. If defense spending has 
to go up, other spending, whether for hous- 
ing, roads, schools, farm aid, or social bene- 
fits, must be curtailed accordingly. This is 
only commonsense. But, even though tax 
receipts have doubled during the postwar 
era, total public spending continues to ex- 
ceed revenues. Promises continue to be 
made to expand all sectors of the economy at 
the same time, Some are 42 percent larger 
than they were in 1953-54. Literally dozens 
of welfare projects little understood by the 
general public are hidden in the more than 
1,000 pages of the budget, which has grown 
so big that nobody has any clear idea how 
much waste it actually contains. 

The sum (of maximum estimates from the 
Government's agencies, bureaus, and depart- 
ments), with some modification, becomes the 
Federal budget, unless someone at the top 
lowers the estimates to correspond with the 
actual resources expected to be available. 
The problem of a balanced budget, instead of 
being a mystic and untouchable phenome- 
non, is actually the commonest and most 
universal one in the world. It faces the head 
of every household every year of life. It is, 
simply: how much can be spent safely on 
living expenses? The question is not what 
can be luxuriously used, not even what may 
be actually necessary, but what can be ob- 
tained with the money available without in- 
judicious borrowing. 

It is exactly the same basic problem in gov- 
ernment, with the vital difference that the 
money involved is not (the spender’s) own 
but that of others collected by taxation. 
But what a monumental difference this 
makes. Instead of being frugal, one becomes 
lavish. Instead of being careful, one be- 
comes reckless. Instead of being conserva- 
tive, one becomes radical. 

At best the (spending budget) is but a 
guess, @ speculative estimate with little or 
no controlling influences. How wrong it can 
be is testified to by the surpluses that have 
accumulated over the years. These sur- 
pluses, the overestimates in the national 
budgets of actual needs, glut our warehouses 
from coast to coast. They are not limited to 
agricultural products but exist in prac- 
tically every field and every commodity. A 
member of the Hoover Commission which 
studied the matter estimated to me that in 
the last decade perhaps $100 billion worth 
of surplus had accumulated. A large por- 
tion of this, he said, could probably never 
be gainfully used. 

Our swollen budgets constantly have been 
misrepresented to the public. Our Govern- 
ment has kept us in a perpetual state of 
fear—kept us in a continuous stampede of 
patriotic fervor—with the cry of grave na- 
tional emergency. Always there has been 
some. terrible evil at home or some mon- 
strous foreign power that was going to gob- 
ble us up if we did not blindly rally behind 
it by furnishing the exorbitant funds de- 
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manded. Yet, in retrospect, these disasters 
seem never to have happened, seem never to 
have been quite real. 

The painful truth fs this: The Govern- 
ment produces nothing of itself. Whatever 
it spends for people it must previously take 
from the people in the form of taxes. More- 
over, whenever the Government gives a sery- 
ice to people, it must at the same time take 
away from the people the right to provide 
and decide for themselves. And the amount 
which Government doles back to the people 
or spends to promote welfare is always only 
& fraction of what it takes away, because of 
the excessive cost of governmental admin- 
istration. It is the little people that pay the 
largest part of the bill, 

Eighty-five percent of all, ‘the billions of 
dollars paid in income taxes comes from the 
lowest rate—the 20 percent paid by all per- 
sons with taxable income. Only 15 percent 
is added by all the higher rates up to 91 
percent. Indeed, it has been suggested that 
one reason for the steep graduation of the 
income tax is to make the public think that 
people with high incomes pay most of the 
taxes. It is another illusion to think that 
excessive rates of a graduated income tax 
tend to redistribute the wealth. It merely 
prevents its accumulation and thereby 
blocks expansion of the Nation's economic 
strength. The very source of new and bèt- 
ter jobs thus disappears. This is economic 
folly based on the false proposition that 
growth can be maintained through continu- 
ous inflation. 

But even greater issues are involved than 
any I have yet mentioned. Some years ago. 
the late President Woodrow Wilson made 
the following statement: “The history of 
liberty is the history of the limitation of 
governmental power, not the increase of it.“ 

The contest for ages has been to rescue 
liberty from the constantly expanding grasp 
of governmental power. The great patriots 
of the American Revolution revolted not so 
much against the actual taxes imposed upon 
them by a British king as against the con- 
cept of government behind the taxes: the 
concept that government had unlimited 
power to do what government thought 
proper. They had a deep suspicion that 
government, if permitted, would waste the 
labors of the people and ultimately curtail 
the power of the people, always under the 
pretense of taking care of the people. That 
is why they tried to bind the Government 
down with the modest restrictions of a con- 
stitution, limiting the Government’s powers 
to the performance of carefuly specified 
responsibilities. 

There are many who have lost faith in the 
early American ideal and believe in a form 
of socialistic, totalitarian rule, a sort of 
big brother deity to run our lives for us. 
They no longer believe that free men can 
manage their own affairs. Their central 
thesis is to take your money away from you 
on the presumption that a handful of men, 
centered in Government—largely bureau- 
cratic, not elected—can spend the proceeds 
of your toll and labor to greater advantage 
than you who create the money. 

Nowhere in the history of the human race 
is there Justification for this reckless faith 
in political power. It is the oldest, most 
reactionary of all forms of social organiza- 
tion. It was tried out in ancient Babylon, 
ancient Greece, and ancient Rome; in Mus- 
solini’s Italy, in Hitler’s Germany, and in all 
Communist countries. Wherever and when- 
ever it has been attempted, it has failed 
utterly to provide economic security, and has 
generally ended in national disaster. It 
embraces an essential idiocy, that individuals 
who, as private citizens, are not able to man- 
age the disposition of their own earnings, 
become in public office supermen who can 
manage the affairs of the world. 

The Soviets have tried to legislate the per- 
fect society; and today the average Soviet 
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citizen has little more freedom and less com- 
fort than the inmates of American jatis. The 
old American philosophy of government 
more effectively promoted the ideal of hu- 
man freedom, with greater, material abund- 
ance for more people, than any social system 
ever propounded; freedom to live under the 
minimum of restraint—freedom to make 
your own mistakes if you will. The funda- 
mental and ultimate issue at stake, there- 
fore, is not merely our money. It is lib- 
erty itself: the excessive taxation of an over- 
grown government versus personal freedom; 
a least common denominator of mediocrity 
against the proven progress of pioneering 
individualism; the free enterprise system or 
the cult of blind conformity; the robot or 
the free man. 

On September 12, 1952, Senator Robert 
Taft conferred at Morningside Heights with 
his successful convention rival for the nom- 
ination for the Presidency of the United 
States, General Eisenhower. They later is- 
sued a manifesto containing the following 
statement (which sums the matter up in 
unmistakable language): 

“There is and has been one great funda- 
mental issue * it is the issue of liberty 
against the creeping socialization in every do- 
mestic field. Liberty was the foundation 
of our Government, the reason for our 
growth, the basis of our happiness, and the 
hope of our future. The greatest threat to 
liberty today is internal, from the constant 
growth of big government through the con- 
stantly increasing power and spending of the 
Federal Government. * * * The essential 
thing is to keep our expenditures * * * ata 
percentage of our total income which will 
not destroy our free economy at home and 
further inflate our debt and our currency.” 


Mr. Nixon: Action Prime Requisite” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
brought to the attention of the House a 
splendid article by Fred Digby, the gen- 
eral manager of the New Orleans Mid- 
winter Sports Association, which pre- 
sents the annual Sugar Bowl classic in 


New leans. The subject of the article 
was the ident's Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. 


At the time I made the observation 
that not a single representative of any 
athletic club in America was named to 
serve on the committee. The athletic 
club is, in my opinion, one of the most 
vital cogs in the whole physical-fitness 
program yet it had no spokesman on the 
committee. When the committee was 
being organized I personally attempted to 
have the national president of America's 
Athletic Clubs, Mr. Irwin Poche, the di- 
rector of the New Orleans Athletic Club, 
named to the committee. I failed in the 
endeavor. When I examined the mem- 
bership of the committee I was amazed 
at the amount of window dressing 
through big names. All splendid gentle- 
men, but certainly much less qualified to 
pass judgment and make suggestions 
than a man who has devoted his entire 
life to the development of physical fit- 
ness. 
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After Mr. Digby's article, which ap- 
peared in Catholic Action, he was called 
on the telephone by Dr. Shane McCarthy, 
the Executive Director of the President's 
Council.* This prompted another article 
by Mr. Digby, which speaks for itself and 
which contains some pertinent observa- 
tions. 

Here it is: 

Mn. Nixon: “ACTION Prime REQUISITE” ~ 

(By Fred Digby) 

Our recent call for action by President 
Elsenhower's Council on Youth Fitness has 
brought letters from the Honorable RICHARD 
Nixon, Vice President, and Mr. Shane Mac- 
Carthy, Executive Director, and a consider- 
able number of booklets and pamphlets on 
the subject of physical fitness. 

Messrs. Nixon and McCarthy agree it is 
time for action, if we're to get the youth of 
the Nation physically fit but both contend 
the action must be provided by parents and 
community leaders, not the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

One of the pamphlets is titled “A Plan for 
Action” and sets forth the objective of the 
Council: 

“Our main goal for council operation is to 
urge organizations and individuals to take 
further action to improve fitness of youth, 
with emphasis on physical activity.” 

Through this particular pamphlet we 
learned that not one of the large group of 
national athletic leaders and physical fit- 
ness experts invited to Washington and to 
West Point to discuss and advise what 
should be done, is on the Council. 

The Fitness Council, as presently consti- 
tuted, consists of five Cabinet members—the 
Interior, as Chairman; Secretary of Defense; 
Secretary of Agriculture; and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In his letter, Mr. Nrxon admits there are 
“differences of opinion“ on whether or not 
there should be a master Federal program 
but says the “philosophy adopted by the 
Council” is in favor of action at the com- 
munity level.” 

Here is Vice President Nixon's letter: 


i WASHINGTON. 

Dear Mr. Dicsy: Your recent column on 
youth fitness and the work of the President's 
Council interested me greatly. Although 
the press of other duties made it necessary 
for me to turn the chairmanship over to the 
Secretary of the Interior, I have retained 
my interest in the program. 

As you so clearly saw and pointed out, 
action is a prime requisite in any fitness pro- 
gram. The question of on what level that 
action should be taken gives rise to differ- 
ences of opinion, however. 
are those who favor a master Federal pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the philosophy 
adopted by the council is that the action 
should be taken at the community level with 
parents and local leaders taking the primary 
role. 

Under this concept the council tries to 
assist the regional efforts, coordinate conflict- 
ing activities where necessary, and encour- 
age and advise as to lines of action which 
may be most productive. We have also 
found that the limited budget which suffices 
for this type of council action meets with 
the approval of Congress and the taxpayer, 
whereas an expensive Federal master plan 
might not. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 

Mr. MacCarthy, the executive director and 
the man on whom the council relies to get 
across Ìts plan called long distance from 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Fren: Sincerely do I say I enjoyed 
every moment of our telephone visit a few 
days ago. 

Our main concern is with the fact that too 
many of our boys and girls are sitting and 
looking at too few being physically active. 

This means a challenge to the adults in our 
society to provide the opportunity for youth 
for safe play and recreation, which is just as 
important for their development as food and 
sleep. see 

Since I spoke to you, I have been to 2 
very important meetings, 1 in Indianapolis 
at the 42d annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and 1 in Kentucky at a governor’s 
conference on youth fitness. 

As the high-school principals are the ones 
who formulate policies for the use of activ- 
ity areas in their establishments, I was very 
pleased with their positive reaction to the 
suggestion that indoor and outdoor school 
facilities should be available for commu- 
nity use. 

In Kentucky, the Governor is setting up, 
what has taken place in many States already, 
a State-wide youth fitness committee and 
on the campus of the University of Kentucky 
itself a youth fitness committee of the 
students is being formed. This kind of 
leadership will have a very salutary effect 
upon what is done in other schools and 
localities throughout the State. 

It is indeed a tough task to change the 
pattern of living but that is what will have 
to be done if we are to stop the trend of 
human softness, and this kind of fitness 
must come up from below and not down 
Trom above.“ 

Very cordially yours, 
SHANE MACCARTHY. 

During our long distance visit, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy contended that the major athletic 
organizations in this country, like the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union are not doing the com- 
plete job on physical fitness. 

This prompted a query as to wherein the 
council thought these groups had been re- 
miss and if such was the case, wasn't it cor- 
rect to look to the Council to set up the 
proper program. í 

He said the Council wanted to avoid "body 
cultism” and the manufacture of little 
champions.” It didn’t want anything like 
the Hitler youth movement or to imi- 
tate the Russians in their ambition to win 
the Olympics. = 

It is quite evident from these letters and 
conversation that the Council does not plan 
to offer to the Nation, (1) a master fitness 
program, (2). financial assistance to parents 
or community sponsors. 

These were the points we had raised in 
our column which Co F. Epwarp 
Hfnernr inserted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Nixon says the limited budget of the 
Council meets with the approval of the Con- 
gress and the taxpayer.” 

Since we have no knowledge of what the 
budget represents in money, we don't know 
the cost to the taxpayer. However, we can- 
not agree with Mr. Nixon that the Congress 
would not approve a budget sufficient to 
support à master program. The Congress 
doesn’t appear to have any limit on budgets 
for projects of less importance, 

And whether or not the Fitness program 
is Federal, State, or community financed, 
the taxpayer will bear the burden. 

We doubt the average taxpayer would ob- 
ject to the Government spending some 
money on his sons and daughters to make 
them as physically fit as the children in 
Europe to whom we haye given so freely of 
our bounty. 

You win recall It was a report by a group 
of physical education experts on the com- 
parative fitness of our boys and girls and 
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What follows is a gist of these letters: 


Eisenhower to set up the Fitness Council. 
‘ 


1958 


But H the Council's philosophy is against 
a master Federal program, we fear it will 
fall in its objective. There actually is little 
if anything in any of the Fitness do it your- 
self pamphlets that hasn't already been 
written or said, over and again, year in and 
out. 

Mr. MacCarthy undoubtedly is a sincere 
and dedicated man, but he can tour the 
Nation, and talk and write about physical 
fitness hour after hour but without a master 
Federal program his will be a voice crying 
in the wilderness. 


Tax Revision Is Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, March 13, 1958, 
I had a special order of 1 hour which I 
utilized to discuss our present economic 
situation. In replying to one of my col- 
leagues who had asked me to yield to 
him for a comment and a question, I 
made the statement that if I had to lay 
the blame for our present recession on 
any one.thing I would lay it on our Fed- 
eral tax structure. Indeed, in my opin- 
ton, so much is the Federal tax structure 
at fault that this recession could prop- 
erly be called a tax recession. It is for 
this reason that I stressed the impor- 
tance of analyzing the present recession 
in economic terms and moving ahead in 
revising our tax code to remove the im- 
pediments to economic stability and 
growth which lie imbedded in it. 

We do not have to have tax reduction 
to correct this recession but we do have 
ty have tax revision—we have to remove 
its basic inequities and the impediments 
to economic growth. To do this it 
would help if we could have the dema- 
gogues agree to a moratorium on their 
pursuit of their activities in this area 
because taxes are complicated; they do 
involve rich people and corporations. 
Tax ,revisions in personal income-tax 
laws which affect all people affect rich 
People 91 percent and most taxpayers at 
only 20 percent. Of course, my revision 
across the board is going to reflect the 
present graduated rates in our tax laws. 

If we do not have tax revision—and 
basic revision soon—we are going to have 
to rely more heavily each year on the 
most inequitable and damaging form of 
taxation ever devised—the tax of infia- 
tion. This will ultimately destroy our 
economy and the private enterprise sys- 
tem, which is responsible for our society 
attaining the highest standard of living 
of any contemporary society or any 
society in history. Inflation is a tax, let 
no one ever forget it. It transfers pur- 
chasing power from the private sector 
of the economy to the Government. It 
takes its toll from every person who buys 
a loaf of bread, a shirt for his back or 
hires a room to ward off the weather. 
It is a general consumers tax. It is a 
graduated tax, but graduated inversely to 
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the ability to pay. The person who has to 
use all his dolars for consumer dollars, 
because he does not have much money is 
hit 100 percent by the tax. The richer 
the person is the less he is hit by infia- 
tion. The more money he has the more 
he can put into investment and less 
proportionately into consumption. The 
investment dollar avoids the tax of infla- 
tion and indeed can be used to gain from 
the tax. The tax of inflation, because it 
is graduated, inversely makes the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. More tragic, 
it makes the uncrupulous rich richer and 
those who are rich through an intelligent 
social use of their talents poorer. 


I was reviewing the supplemental views 


I have written to the report of the Report 


of the Joint Economic Committee on the 
President's Economic Report of the years 
1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. Iset them out 
here because they lend emphasis to the 
points I have been trying to make. I find 
that little has happened in the ensuing 
years which alters the basic theme: 


1955 


I concur in the committee report, How- 
ever, I feel a supplemental statement is 
needed to clarify a few points in the report 
and point up certain additional economic 
factors which I believe are basic to our pres- 
ent-day economy. Inasmuch as whatever 
supplemental views have been expressed by 
my colleagues were neither submitted to the 
committee nor myself, I have no comments to 
make on them. 

1. The committee report discusses a de- 
cline in farm income. The matter of im- 
mediate concern to our people is per capita 
farm income, not, total farm income as long 
as farm production continues to rise and 
meet the demands of our population. Per 
capita farm income has increased in the 
past few months and seems to be rising. 
Farm population is continulng to decline 
which lies at the base of the foregoing eco- 
nomie fact, Of course, in a proper appraisal 
of the economics of our society the ratio 
of farm income to national income is an 
important factor. However, the ratio has 
been declining since pre-Revolutionary days 
as our society has continued to industrialize. 
I believe we can expect the ratio to continue 
to decline. What is of immediate concern, 
however, is the fact that per capita farm 
income has not been rising to the same ex- 
tent that per capita national income has. 

2. I believe the overall tax rate in our 
society has gone beyond the point of dimin- 
ishing return and even with the recent tax 
reductions and revisions the normal growth’ 
of our economy is being restricted. The 
statements of governmental witnesses and 
economists appearing before the joint com- 
mittee as well as the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, seem to indicate an obliviousness to 
the possibility that the retention of high 
tax rates is not only causing economic dam- 
age but is likewise defeating the professed 
objective of obtaining necessary revenues. 

8. I believe it is important to emphasize 
that inflation is a form of taxation, indirect 
and hidden. It is a tax upon the consumer 
with no exemptions or graduations. Con- 
tinued deficit financing means a continua- 
tion of this form of taxation which I believe 
proper study will reveal is the form poten- 
tially most dangerous and damaging to any 
society. This form of tax should and can 
be eliminated at once, 


4. Tax take can be increased even though 
Tates are decreased by expanding the tax 
base. In 1929 the ratio of private capital in- 
vestment to governmental capital invest- 
ment was 9 to 1. By 1952 this ratio had 
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declined to less than 5 to 11 Essentially 
private capital investment is the tax base 
of a society., By switching human endeavor 
from Government capitalization to private 
capitalization the following things are ges 
complished: 

1. Goverhment capitalization (debt) is 
reduced. 

2. The tax base is increased. 

3. Competition is substituted for govern- 
mental cost accounting and appropriation 
procedures as a method of controling em- 

‘ciency and administration to social needs. 

4. The personnel is returned to the free- 
labor market where the rights to organize 
and bargain collectively are regained. 

5. The personnel operates under a system 
more suited to efficient ptoduction in that 
it is freed from the restrictive features of 
civil service made necessary to protect 
against the greater evils of spoils politics. 

6. Federal expenditures are reduced (so 
substantially that the budget can be bal- 
anced), 

This indicates that greater efforts should 
be made to move Government out of, and to 
keep Government from moving into, all hu- 
man endeavors except those which by 
analysis and reappraisal require govern- 
mental operation. 

5. The rise in the stock market comes di- 
rectly from our tax structure. For several 
years corporation expansions have been fi- 
nanced more and more from bank borrow- 
ings and bonds and less and less from new 
stock issues—equity financing. In fact, 
many corporations have called in capital 
stock pro rata and refinanced through bonds 
or bank borrowing. The reason for this ac- 
tion by corporate management is as follows: 
Earnings on bond or note financing escapes 
the 52-percent corporate income tax while 
earnings from equity financing pay the 52- 
percent tax. The stockholder in the higher 
income brackets prefers to have equity in- 
vestment in a corporation that expands 
through bond and note financing because 
added to the normal growth of the company 
is the savings of the 52-percent corporate 
tax. His equity investment reflects this 
growth in terms of capital gain which is 
taxed at only 25 percent instead of a maxi- 
mum of 87 percent. The higher income 
bracket taxpayer, furthermore, does not need 
regular dividends for income to take care 
of his consuming needs, and prefers the cor- 
poration to plow back earnings, 'thus escap- 
ing the maximum 87-percent tax and paying 
only a 25-percent tax when he takes his 
capital gain. 

Thus corporations have been increasing in 
wealth while their equity Investment base 
remains the same or has been lessened. S0 
the supply of available equity investment 
has not kept pace with demand, particularly 
when threats of further inflation increase 
the normal demand. (Equity investment 
along with investment in real and personal 
property alone escapes the tax of inflation.) 
The individual stock shares which represent 
a given percentage of the equity value of the 
corporate assets have indeed increased In real 
value. To a large extent the stock market 
is reflecting an appreciation on the part of 
the investing public of the real values of the 
equity shares. But it is the higher income 
bracket taxpayer who can afford to compete 
in the market for the limited supply of 
equity capital. 

It was to check this trend that the tax 
dividend credit was included in the recent 
tax revision bill. It was the reasoning of 
the Ways and Means Committee that the 
tax incentive to corporate management to 


. 


2 Conclusions based upon Facts and Figur 
on Government Financing, 1953-54, by the 
Tax Foundation, table 16, estimated national 
wealth in current 1929 dollars. 


f 
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finance through bonds and notes instead of 
equity investment had to be lessened, The 
original thought was to do the equalizing 
at the corporate level, but in considering the 
mechanics required, the similarity to the re- 
tained earnings tax became apparent and 
the unhappy experience with the economic 
effects of this tax suggested applying the 
equalization at the stockholder level. Cer- 
tainly corporate management would prefer 
equity financing to debt financing if the tax 
treatments were somewhat equalized, be- 
cause in event of poor business conditions 
dividend declarations can be passed up, 
while payment of debt interest could not. 
From a Federal revenue standpoint, it is ob- 
vious if more corporation financing is done 
through stock issue instead of bonds and 
notes, the Federal tax take will be greater 
even after deducting the loss from the tax 
dividend credit, e. g., $1 billion 6-percent 
bond issue yields $60 million annual earn- 
ings, which is deducted from the 52-percent 
tax. The same $1 billion financed through 
stock issue yield $31.2 million in revenue. 

The only question is whether the tax 
dividend credit has been sufficient incentive 
to corporate management to finance through 
new stock issues. Certainly the dema- 
goguery on this complicated and difficult 
matter has badly hurt an intelligent under- 
standing of it by the people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. As is frequently 
the case, the demagog hurts the most the 
very people he professes to be helping. 

More equity financing produces (1) 
healthier corporation financial structures, 
(2) more revenue for the Government, (3) 
more inflation tax-free investment for more 
people. (In simple language, the little fel- 
low has a fairer chance to invest in good 
common stock.) 

6. Today very little machinery and equip- 
ment—or buildings—wear out. Most are 
junked because of obsolescence. This is a 
present day and brandnew economic fact 
and deserves basic consideration in present- 
day economic thinking. The subjects of 
technological improvements and automation 
are allied subjects but they are old economic 
Torces and not the same as obsolescence. 
The new provisions in regard to deprecia- 
tion in the recent tax revision bill refiect 
some thinking on this matter but more study 
and understanding are needed, Again 
demagoguery has badly hurt public under- 
standing of the economic implications of 
this problem. 

1956 


Essentially we concur in the report. of the 
committee. There are certain overtones in 
the report resulting from literary style per- 
haps, but nonetheless serious In their im- 
plications, which we feel must be clarified 
so that our concurrence in the report will 
not be misunderstood. Furthermore, there 
is, in our judgment, a completely inadequate 
treatment of the farm problem a the 
standpoint of economics. 

The preamble of the report Pe with 
it an assumption that the Employmeent Act 
has been accepted and its worth established. 
However, there still remains a basic disagree- 
ment as to just what the purposes of the 
Employment Act were and are. This in- 
volyes the very philosophy of government. 
There are those who feel that the role of the 
Federal Government in maintaining max- 
imum employment in our economy should 
be a more active one; there are those who 
do not believe that the Federal Government 
or any political government over a long 
period can maintain an active role without 
thereby damaging the economy and max- 
imum employment; there are those who 
take intermediate positions. The Employ- 
ment Act does not attempt to resolve these 
differences and remains, as we see it, merely 
@ means of establishing machinery whereby 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches of Government may make studies 
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and consider economic advice along certain 
broad lines. 

‘The President's Economic Report both this 
year and last year stresses throughout the 
importance of maintaining a proper balance 
between private enterprise, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the State and local govern- 
ments. The President's Economic Reports 
clearly state that the primary emphasis 
must be placed upon private enterprise and 
that the Federal Government must be es- 
sentially in an ancillary role. There are 
those who disagree in varying degrees in 
both directions. This matter should be 
brought out clearly in the committee's re- 
port, and sidestepping of this basic issue 
should cease. We of the Joint Economic 
Committee have an obligation to clarify 
what appears to us to be the apparent intent 
of Congress in these respects. We believe 
the history and facts incident to the enact- 
ment of the Employment Act of 1946 clearly 
emphasize the conclusions reached by the 
President—that the primary emphasis must 
be placed upon private enterprise, and that 


the obligation of the Federal Government. 


should be to constantly strive to create 
economic atmospheres in which private en- 
terprise can accomplish the full purposes of 
the act. 

The committee report, on several occasions, 
Tefers to the President’s Economic Report 
and the President's budget as if they were 
together the basis of this committee's study. 
The point is raised that some felt the budget 
and the Economic Report were not consist- 
ent. The fact that the 2 Presidential 
documents are prepared to do 2 entirely 
different things is not mentioned, although 
that fact was clearly pointed up when the 
question of consistency was first raised. 
Naturally, the budget has relation to the 
Economic Report, but if this committee is 
maintaining that there is a hard and fast 
relationship between the two, we think it 
is incumbent upon this committee to make 
a thorough study of such a thesis instead of 
trying to dispose of the matter by presump- 
tion. This is an area worthy of study and 
we hope the committee will undertake it, 
along with a study of another presumption 
inserted into the report, to wit: 

“An obligation rests upon the Council of 
Economic Advisers to take the leadership in 
efforts to coordinate the assumptions under- 
lying the Government's entire economic pro- 
gram, etc.” 

Frankly, we don’t know how the committee 
arriver at such a feeling: it was never 
examined or discussed in either public or 
executive hearings. 

We want to call attention to an example 
of verbiage which carries overtones that may 
convey meanings beyond what the sentences 
were intended to convey. Recommendation 
3 starts: 

“The challenge of the coming year is thus 
one of adjusting to a more sustainable pat- 
tern of balanced growth.” 

Perhaps the pattern of balanced growth is 
not sustainable, but this is a matter to be 
openly posed rather than presented as some- 
thing already concluded and agreed upon as 
the insertion of the adverb “more” accom- 
plishes, 

THE FARM ECONOMY 

More words are expended in recommenda- 
tion 8 on the farm economy than on any 
other recommendation. Yet the basic eco- 
nomic factors involved in the farm industry 
are not even posed, let alone discussed, We 
list a few which certainly must be consid- 
ered in an analysis of the farm problem. 

1, The ratio of farm income to national 


income has been declining since the estab- 


lishment of our Republic in 1789, as our so- 
clety has continued to industrialize. Look- 
ing ahead to the future, we may assume that 
this ratio will continue to decline if our 
country continues to industrialize. 
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2. The ratio of farm population to national 
population has continued to decline also as 
the Nation has industrialized. It may be 
assumed that this ratio will continue to 
decline, if our country continues to indus- 
trialize. 

3. Farm production has continued to rise. 
This is largely the result of mechanization, 
use of fertilizer, botanical research, etc. It 
appears that this, too, is a continuing trend. 

4. Factories have moved into rural areas. 
The distributive industries have expanded as 
the demands of the people for service, pack- 
aging treatment, etc., have increased. All 
this has opened up part-time employment to 
the farm family, Today about one-third of 
the farm family’s income comes from non- 
agricultural pursuits. What about this 
trend? Will it continue? What is its sig- 
nificance in the farm economy? 

5. World War II brought unusual demands 
upon American agricultural production. The 
American farmer met those demands by in- 
creasing his acreage and acquiring the neces- 
sary machinery and increasing other over- 
head to utilize this increased acreage. The 
increased demand of World War II disap- 
peared as the rest of the world went back to 
agricultural production. The American farm 
production was not geared to this lowered 
demand. Consequently, surpluses developed. 

6. Increased efficiency in manufacture 
brings with it lower unit cost, which in turn, 
if the laws of economics are operating, will 
be reflected in some lower cost per unit to 
the consumer. The same law operates in 
some degree in regard to efficiency in farm 
production resulting from mechanization. 
This situation is accentuated if supply is 
already well ahead of demand. 

7. Although the per capita farm income 
(the standard of living of the farmer) has 
been decreasing since 1951, the great rises 
experienced during World War II have still 
left the percentage increase In per capita 
income of the farmer in 1955 (from 1934, the 
date figures are first available) consider- 
ably above the national per capita income 
increases. ; 

8. Mechanization and Increased overhead 
place a premium on larger operations at the 
expense of smaller operations. 

9. The prices of farmlands (the basic in- 
vestment of the farmer) are the highest in 
history. 

10. Farm foreclosures are about the lowest 
in history. — — 

Now we do have a farm problem, but it is 
hardly in the area that most recent political 
discussion has been placing it. It must be 
within the confines of the economics factors 
we have set out, plus some others. We be- 
lieve this committee would serve the farmers 
much better by taking the farm problem out 
of politics and placing it back into eco- 
nomics, at least, until agreement is reached 
upon the economic factors. Then it can be 
referred back to the political area with some 
possibilities of solution; certainly with 
greater assurance that it won't be made 
worse by failing to pay attention to the few 
reliable economic facts we do have. 


1957 


We feel impelled to make an addendum to 
this report. We cannot understand the 
failure of the President's Economic Report 
or of this committee’s report to analyze the 
economic features of the tight money situ- 
ation which lies Behind the present cost rise 
we are experiencing and other economic diffi- 
culties alluded to in the two reports. Prac- 
tically every witness who testified on this 
matter before the committee agreed that be- 
hind the tight-money situation lay the 
shortage of investment capital for all busi- 
hess, not just small business. 

Shortages are created by the play of the 
forces of supply and demand. The shortage 
of investment capital comes from an in- 
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creased demand that is greatly in excess of 
the increased supply. 

Several factors lie behind the increased 
demand for capital investment: (1) The in- 
creasing population; (2) the increasing pro- 
ductivity which requires an increasing 
amount of capital investment in machinery. 
Estimates were made before our Tax Policy 
Subcommitte in its hearings in December 
1955 that it required an average of $14,000 
of capital Investment to employ one man in 
the United States today. Undoubtedly that 
investment figure rises as productivity 
(automation) increases; (3) the increasing 
living standards of our people (increased 
supply of consumer dollars); (4) the effects 
of inflation on replacement of capital plant 
and equipment. Under our tax laws depre- 
ciation is limited to the cost of the capital 
item. Most of the United States production 
plant is on the books at the 1940 dollar cost. 
After 10 years of inflation the capital items 
are being replaced at a growing rate. The 
replacements even for identical items re- 
quire twice the dollar reserves set aside for 
replacement. So, just to stand still, let alone 
move ahead, in capital plant, we need addi- 
tional investment dollars; (5) the high level 
of Federal Government's expenditures. 

Several factors Me behind the lower rate of 
increase of the investment dollars available 
to meet the higher rate of increase of de- 
mand. (1) -The high rate of Federal taxa- 
tion which takes away potential savings; (2) 
the emphasis in the Federal tax structure 
on the taxation of the investment dollar as 
opposed to the consumer dollar; (3) the 
psychology of the people toward saving, as 
it is affected by Government fiscal and ex- 
penditure policies; (4) the various channels 


available to the investment dollar as affected 


by inflation and by our Federal tax struc- 
ture. To illustrate, inflation, as a form of 
taxation, cut into savings channeled into 
investments with the fixed dollar sign such 
as savings accounts, bonds, notes, etc. Yet 
these forms of investment are given great 
preference over equity investment by our tax 
structure if the equity investor must realize 
a yearly increment on his investment. But 
the same tax structure gives a great pref- 
erence to equity investment over fixed in- 
vestment if the investor does not need yearly 
income; and even a greater preference to an 
inyestor who is content to pass his wealth 
on to his heirs, * Our tax structure, in fact, 
encourages this preferred type of investor to 
desire to limit the availability of equity in- 
vestment. (In simple words, our tax struc- 
ture is a great deterrent to savings and cap- 
ital accumulation and particularly to new 
equity investment.) (5) Our tax structure is 
a deterrent upon corporate savings, particu- 
larly on small corporations and small busi- 
nesses not operating under the corporate 
form of doing business. 

We have been disappointed that neither 
the President's report nor the committee's 
report spell out the evil economic effects of 
inflation, although in the appraisal of our 
economic condition in the President's report 
many factors are mentioned which upon 
anlaysis result largely from the inflation of 
World War II. We have mentioned the effect 
of inflation on such things as capital replace- 
ment. The difficulty experienced by school 
districts and other local taxing authorities 
in obtaining the revenue necessary to meet 
the needs of its citizenry, is the result large- 
ly of inflation. The situation is this: Our 
school districts and local taxing authorities 
get the bulk of their revenue from real- 
estate taxes. Real-estate taxes are based 
upon assessed valuations of the peoples“ 
homes, buildings, and lands. These valua- 
tions are placed upon the assessor's books 
Over a period of time. The bulk of the 
Assessments on the books of our communi- 
ties was placed there before 1945, before in- 
flation. The result is that the total assessed 
vuluation in most communities is based upon 
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the preinflated dollar, but the costs of mate- 
rials and labor which these communities 
must buy is based upon the inflated dollar. 
The situation cannot be corrected by raising 
the real-estate tax rate, because then even a 
more unfair burden (it is pretty unfair as it 
is) is placed upon the new property coming 
onto the books after 1945 at the inflated 
dollar value. The only answer is to go 
through the mechanics of assessing every 
piece of real estate all over again, This 18 
not only a difficult mechanical job, but it is 
an even more difficult political job. 

Certain overtones remain in the committee 
report though we have been gratified to have 
many that were in the original draft elim- 
inated or muted, which carry the thought 
that somehow or other the Federal Govern- 


‘ment can plan and direct our economy. We 


are convinced that the best the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do today is to preserve the 
climate under which our private enterprise 
system can thrive. Perhaps someday men 
will be wise enough to move into the un- 
known through a system other than an en- 
lightened trial and error system. But that 
day has not yet arrived, In essence, the 
private enterprise system is no more than a 
trial and error system although many people 
seem not to appreciate it. 
1958 

In light of the extensive public and polit- 
ical discussion of the present economic de- 
cline it was especially important that this 
Committee on Economics attempt to define 
the present economic downturn in economic 
terms in this report. I regret that this was 
not done. 


No two periods of economic decline are 


identical, yet much can be learned by com- 
parison. Certainly the specific factors that 
go to make up a particular decline should 
be set forth. I suggest a few that seem to 
underlie the present phenomena: (1) The 
sudden sharp cuthack of inventory in the 
fourth quarter of 1957, (2) the cutback in 
certain types of defense expenditure such as 
was occasioned by the shift of emphasis from 
airplanes to guided missiles, (3) the decline 
in expansion and replacement of capital 
plant expenditures, (4) the continued low 
level of automobile production, (5) the de- 
cline in exports. 

And just as important to point up are the 
features of strength; e. g., (1) the mainte- 
nance of the high level of consumer pur- 
chasing, (2) the increased expenditures in 
research and development, (3) the resur- 
gence of defense expenditures, (4) the in- 
crease in expenditures for the highway pro- 
gram, (5) the upturn of housing starts, (6) 
the relative high rate of capital plant re- 
Placement in spite of the decline from the 
high level of 1957, (7) the easing of tight 
money. 

In view of the use of noneconomic terms 
and the abuse of economic terms in the pub- 
lic discussions describing the present phe- 
nomena, which can be called a recession If 
the overtone of “mildness” was understood 
by the public, it might be well to make a 
general comparison with the economic phe- 
nomena which occurred in 1949 and 1954. 
Both of these were recessions. Many com- 
petent economists agree that the present 
recession is probably more severe than that 
of 1954 and less severe than that of 1949. 
This knowledge should give us a little more 
perspective and keep us from rushing into 
programs which will not help us, but in- 
deed can hurt us. Essentially, it should 
make us realize that the economy itself will 
adjust and that, at most, governmental ac- 
tion should be geared to assisting rather 
than hampering this adjustment. 

In concurring in recommendation No. 1 on 
monetary policy, I want to refer to the 
warnings we were given by some of the ex- 
pert witnesses that inflationary forces are 
still close to the surface and an injudicious 
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use of monetary action may swing pungs 
“too far. 

I concur in recommendation No. 2 but I 
am disturbed by the implications which may 
be drawn from it by a careless reading. The 
report dated January 22, 1958, of the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Policy based upon the 
hearings on the subject, Federal Expenditure 
Policies for Economic Growth and Stability, 
should be read in order to obtain a better 
understanding of the limitations that pub- 
lic-works programs have in assisting 
and stability and easing a recession. Only 
public works already in the advanced plan- 
ning stgge can be of immediate assistance in 
the present recession, Furthermore, as al- 
ready stated, Federal expenditures 
to plan were to accelerate in 1958 and this 
acceleration fs coming about. 

The suggestion that the ‘Federal Govern- 
ment should extend the public assistance 
grants and the unemployment compensation 
program involves questions of Federal-State 
relationship, matters of policy, and many 
technical difficulties which are the proper 
province of the legislative committees which 
have jurisdiction over these matters. If a 
quick cushion against the decline in income 
is needed, it will hardiy be found in this 
complicated area, On this basis I disagree 
with the inclusion of this suggestion in the 
report, 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION rons REMARKS 


HON, ALFRED E SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17,1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure today to join. 
with many of my colleagues in commend- 
oir: this great Irish holiday, St. Patrick’s 

y. 

From the earliest period of our coun- 
try's history until the present time, St. 
Patrick’s Day has become an integral 
part of our way of life. Brought to 
America’s shore by the Irish, St. Patrick 
is shared by all. From few celebrations 
in the mid-18th century, the observance 
of St. Patrick's Day has become a fixed 
institution in most American cities and 
towns. Every community gives welcome 
and honor to the Irish patron saint's an- 
niversary. From north, south, east, and 
west, bits of green are worn on March 17 
by all races, religions, and creeds. To 
America, the green, the shamrocks, the 
harps, these are symbols of Ireland's 
patron saint. 

In recognition of the importance of 
this day and my warm feelings toward 
our Americans of Irish descent, many of 
whom are constituents of my district of 
the East Side of New York City, I wish 
to add my voice as we mark the day in 
honoring this saint—a saint who from 
slavery, became a symbol of peace, 
Christianity, and freedom to all of Ire- 
land and all of America. 
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Initiation of Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
as Honorary Member in the Phi Alpha 
Delta Law Fraternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
the evening of March 1 my colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitz], was initiated as an 
honorary member in the Phi Alpha Delta 
Law Fraternity. His initiation took 
Place on the occasion of the ninth annual 
conclave of district XH of the fraternity. 
Senator Hl was introduced to the con- 
clave by Donald R. Moore, justice of dis- 
trict XII. Mr. Moore paid a fine and 
deserving tribute to Senator HILL; 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
introductory remarks of Mr. Moore 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


At this time, ladies and gentlemen, we 
come to the high point of our program— 
the climax of an outstanding conclave of 
district XII. 

By consent of the supreme executive board 
of our fraternity, I shall now proceed formally 
to confer honorary membership in John Jay 
chapter upon the Honorable Listen HL, 
senior United States Senator from the State 
of Alabama. 

Before the actual Investiture, however, it 
is fitting that I tell you something about this 
man we have asked to join our brotherhood. 
Let us note first that bestowal of honorary 
Membership in an organization such as ours 
involves a reciprocal interaction. We feel, 
sir, that we are conferfing an honor upon 
you, in recognition of your record of devoted 
Public service. Yet, at the same time, we 
realize that you are honoring us by joining 
With us in our program of service to legal 
education and to the legal profession. We 
know it will be a mutually beneficial rela- 
tlonship. X 

Now, what manner of man is LISTER HILL? 
Who Is he that he merits our badge of honor? 

In honoring Lister Hmu, senior United 
States Senator from Alabama, Phi Alpha Del- 
ta halls one of America’s greatest living 
Statesmen. r 

To understand this man, one must go back 
More than 125 years, back to the time when 
his family first moved to Alabama. 

His great-grandfather, the Reverend Wil- 
lam W. Hill, and his grandfather, the Rey- 
frend L. L. Hill, were both Methodist minis- 
ters and Alabama pioneers. 

Dr. Luther Leonidas Hill, the Senator's 
father, has been acclaimed as one of the 
Nation’s most outstanding surgeons, He 
Was, among other things, the first doctor in 
the history of American medicine to perform 
a successful suture operation on the human 
pa for a wound penetrating the ventricular 

vity. 
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Senator Hs mother, the former Lilly 
Lyons, was the daughter of Mark Lyons, of 
Mobile, a Confederate veteran who fought 
under Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson. 

Those are illustrious forebears, outstand- 
ing citizens in the finest tradition of America. 
They accomplished much. They contributed 
much, But their hopes and ambitions have 
perhaps been best projected in the career of 
their son, a career distinguished by the power 
to think big and creatively, the confidence to 
attempt courageously and militantly, the 
ability to achieve majestically but modestly. 
These are all attributes of the man whom 
we honor tonight. 

It is interesting to trace in LISTER HILL, 
the lawyer-legislator, the heritage of those 
ancestral practitioners of two other great 
professions—the ministry and medicine. 
Truly, a glorious flowering of an inborn in- 
stinct for service to mankind. 

The future Senator was born in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on December 29, 1894. And, as 
his colleague in the Senate, the Honorable 
RICHARD RUSSELL, would later remark “LISTER 
HILL is a southern gentleman, to the manner 
born. He is proud of the South and its tra- 
ditions, and many generations of his fore- 
bears sleep beneath the gentle sun.” 

As a boy Lister Hn attended school in 
Montgomery and at the age of 16 he enrolled 
at the University of Alabama. In 4 years’ 
time he was graduated from both the aca- 
demic and the legal departments. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and has been the 
recipient of several honorary degrees. 

When only 22 years of age, he was elected 
president of the Montgomery Board of Edu- 
cation, thus becoming the youngést school 
board president in the United States. In this 
position he began his never-ending fight for 
better educational opportunities for young 
people. 

When World War I began, Senator -HrLu 
entered the Army as a member of the 17th 
United States Infantry and served throughout 
the conflict. 

At the age of 28, already a successful and 
much sought after attorney, he was called 
upon by the citizens of Alabama's Second 
Congressional District to represent them in 
the United States House of Representatives. 
From that day to this almost every waking 
moment of his time has been devoted to the 
public service—service to his constituents, 
and service to the Nation. Proof of the out- 
standing way in which he served lies in the 
fact that 7 times he was renominated to the 
Congress and 7 times he was reelected. 

In the House of Representatives, the Ala- 
bama lawmaker soon became known to his 
colleagues as & hard worker and a cham- 
pion of progressive legislation. Among those 
who knew him best, it was believed that 
some day his name would be added to that 
select list of men whose accomplishments 
have become milestones in the course of 
human struggle. History has now placed 
Lister Hnr's name on that luminous ros- 
ter. 
In 1938, the people of Alabama elected 
their favorite Congressman to the United 
States Senate. Thus, for the past two de- 
cades, the Senate has been his workshop; 
and his handiwork has enriched the entire 
world in this, the greatest half century that 
mankind has ever known. 

The story of his achievements is in large 
measure the story of the progress and en- 
lightenment of the Nation. 


Senator Hm has authored programs that 
have brought about better health and edu- 
cation, more and better paying jobs, new in- 
dustries, more extensive electric power, and 
public works, better highways, roads, and 
rural telephones, and scores of other bene- 
Ats— many of which we now take for 
granted. 

Typical of his legislative genius is the 
celebrated Hill-Burton Hospital Act under 
which the Nation has bullt hundreds of hos- 
pitals and other health facilities. Because 
of his endless fight against disease, human 
suffering, and death, LISTER Hn has been 
called Mr. Health.“ ` N 

Senator Hun. is also the Nation's recog- 
nized legislative leader in education. Only 
last month, for example, he introduced Ieg- 
islation to grant scholarship and other fi- 
nancial aid to American universities and 
colleges as they gird for the struggle to in- 
sure the intellectual supremacy of the free 
world. 

Senator Hitt was also one of the earliest 
supporters of TVA, rural electrification, and 
rural telephones. 

As chairman of the important Senate 
Committee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, he has been a consistent crusader 
for the rights of working men and women. 

Always a friend of the small-business man, 
Senator Hm. has successfully battled for 
legislation beneficial to individual enter- 
prise and has been a dreaded foe of monopoly 
and selfish interests. 

The welfare of the farmer and his family 
has also been of particular concern to him, 
Senator HL has fought unceasingly for leg- 
islation to bring farm families a higher in- 
come and the additional comforts and con- 
veniences so often denied them in the past. 
The effectiveness of his efforts in this area is 
evidenced by the fact that he was recently 
named by the Progressive Farmer magazine 
as Man of the Year in Service to Southern 
Agriculture. 

His record as a friend of the farmer brings 
to mind a story that goes back more than 20 
years—back to the early 1930's when he was 
a He was visiting a small 
town in his district—having lunch with a 
friend when he received a telephone call. 
It was to the effect that some farmers at 
the courthouse wanted to see him. 

Congressman Him readily agreed. He 
liked to talk to farmers. 

When he got to the courthouse, he found 
to his surprise that there was a big crowd 
on hand—the courtroom was jammed with 
Tarmers. 

Most of you don't remember those dark 
days of the 30's when we were in the depths 
of a depression—that'’s what they called it 
then—the term ‘rolling readjustment’ hadn't 
been thought of. One thing that was hap- 
pening was that many farm mortgages were 
being foreclosed . ` 

There was pending at the time a farm 
bill, dealing with this explosive subject— 
known as the Frazer-Lemke Act. It was 
mighty controversial. 

Well, Congressman Hit made those farm- 
ers rip-snorting kind of a speech—he's a 
great orator, as you will soon learn, When 
the applause died down, however, one old 
farmer spoke up and said, 

“Congressman, that was a fine speech, and 
I enjoyed it. But what we want to know is 
how do you feel about the Frazer-Lemke 
bill?” 
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Now, at the time, Congressman Hnr. 
hadn't had an opportunity to learn all the 
ins and outs of the bill. And what was per- 
haps more important, he didn’t then know 
how those farmers felt about the bill. 

So he launched into another big speech, 
and really rang the rafters. It was to the 
effect that he was for the farmer first, last, 
and always. 

“But Congressman,” the old farmer per- 
sisted, “how do you stand on the Frazer- 
‘Lemke bill?” 

This time, the Congressman let loose a 
Teal stem-winder in which he vowed his 
eternal loyalty to the farmers of America. 

But the old timer wouldn’t be put off. 
Again he asked, “How do you stand on 
Fraver-Lemke?" 

Undaunted, Congressman Hill began, “I 
am glad you asked me that, sir. I will tell 
you exactly where I stand on that Dill. 
These are hard times for all of us, and 
especially for the farmer, But you have a 
real friend in the White House—a friend 
who is bringing renewed hope to the farmer. 
And that is where I stand—I stand four- 
square with that great friend of the 
farmer—Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Well, that was a name to conjure with, 
and the cheers and applause were deafening. 
While the acclamation was still at its height, 
Congressman Hill slipped out, and he never 
did tell that crowd of farmers how he stood 
on the Frazer-Lemke bill, 

That story may, perhaps, illustrate that 
the first duty of a statesman is to get 
elected. So that we can forgive our guest 
of honor that little subterfuge. 

Seriously, Lister HL has truly merited 
the accolade of statesman, not only in do- 
mestic affairs, but in world affairs as well. 
For the senior Senator from Alabama is a 
recognized expert in international and mili- 
tary affairs. He has been a leader in main- 
taining a strong, free America and in build- 
ing toward a world at peace. 

Such—in capsule form—has been the 
legislative record of Listra HILL. , 

But his influence cannot be measured 
solely in terms of individual accomplish- 
ment, His efforts are magnified many times 
in the actions of the dozens of other Con- 
gressmen and Senators who have served 
their apprenticeship, so to speak, under his 
tutelage—men who have learned much from 
his leadership, teaching and training—men 
who have been guided by his precept and 
example—who have been markedly in- 
fluenced by the gentleness and geniality of 
his counsel (which often belies his practical 
persistence)—and, finally, men who bow to 
his quiet, patriotic perserverance. 

For all these reasons, Senator HILL is more 
than a son of the South where he was born 
and bred. 

Today all America claims him, for he is 
the living example of what American states- 
manship was meant to be. 

Therefore, Senator Hi, it is with pride 
and affection that we extend our invitation 
to you. We wish for you many more fruit- 
ful years of legislative endeavor. 

. So long as America has men of your caliber 
to guide its affairs, we know we are in good 
hands. We know that the American 
ars American destiny—will be ful- 


Famine Crisis in India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Davis M. Gerstein, 
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19 Margaret Avenue, Lawrence, N. Y., 
presently a Fulbright scholar in India, 
has written me a detailed and informa- 
tive letter concerning the crisis faced by 
the largest free nation on the Asiatic 
continent and the danger of Communist 
encroachment there. India, with its 392 
million citizens, lies in a strategic posi- 
tion on the southern border of the Soviet 
Union bisecting free Asia. As the 
world’s most populous democracy, it 
symbolizes to the peoples of Asia how 
progress can be achieved through free- 
world cooperation rather than by the 
means of denial of freedom and imposi- 
tion of slave discipline employed by the 
Communist Chinese. 

The Department of State has com- 
mented on Mr. Gerstein's letter affirma- 
tively, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the original Gerstein letter and 
the State Department’s comments, as 
being of interest to this body. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: ~ 
Cocurin, January 14, 

Dear Senator: As a Fulbright scholar who 
has been living in India for almost 6 months, 
I feel that I must write this lettér so that 
at least I will have a clear conscience if there 
is a terrible calamity in India. Such possible 
calamity is the Communist control of India 
springing from the failure of the Indian peo- 
ple to solve their pressing economic problems 
under a system of political democracy. Eco- 
nomic progress here is very slow. Each year 
there is an additional 5 million persons in the 
Indian population to be fed and employed. 
Despite its attempts to improve economic 
conditions by a program of extensive private 
and public investment the Congress admin- 
istration has found that it is on the treadmill 
caused by this huge annual increase in popu- 
lation. India must keep increasing agricul- 
tural productivity and job opportunities at a 
rate which will keep pace with the population 
increase to Just remain in the same position. 

In a position to exploit all discontent is a 
strong Communist group which has made im- 
portant gains on the trade-union front and 
as you know has captured the Kerala admin- 
istration by election. The Communist pos- 
sibilities in Bengal and Bombay are looking 
up too. Their mood is quite optimistic and 
circumstances justify this optimism. It is 
often sald that communism win never make 
great gains here because Indian traditions 
fundamentally oppose Communist thought 
and tactics. But this is not terribly relevant 
simply because most of the persons who are 
supporting the Communists are not well 
versed in either Communist thought or tac- 
tics. They turn to the Communists as the 
only well organized, militant front which is a 
nationwide alternative to the Congress. 

In view of these great economic problems 
and the existence of a Communist Party 
which is growing in strength and mobilizing 
to take every advantage of popular disillu- 
sion over the inability of the Congress’ to 
bring about substantial economic improve- 
ments, what must be our policy? The answer 
seems too obvious and yet we have been wait- 
ing and waiting for an answer. India orig- 
inally asked for a $500-million loan to help 
tide her over the foreign exchange crisis in 
which she finds herself. Because of am- 
bitious planning, the increase in foreign 
prices, the inability of India to increase ex- 
ports as she had planned and other factors, 
India lacks the money to purchase those cap- 
ital goods which are indispensable to the 
successful effectuation of the second 5-year 
plan. Added to this there have recently been 
severe droughts, and it appears that a large 
chunk of the available foreign exchange will 
have to go into purchasing food grains, In 
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other words, India is In a tight spot. Will 
we help? From press reports from Washing- 
ton the answer seems to be yes. But then 
the next vital question is—to what extent 
and how? Will we give India a small credit 
which will be only a token gesture? Will we 
attach political conditions? India, as a 
newly independent country, the past victim 
of control by a foreign power, is extremely 
sensitive to any attempts, real or imagined, 
to interfere with her independence. We 
should not lose patience at what might first 
appear to be ingratitude on her part or sus- 
picion of our motives, The colonial period 
is not easily forgotten here, But we should 
not help India in a way that makes her sus- 
pect our intentions. Any conditions must 
be reasonable ones that do not interfere with 
India’s right to determine her own policies. 

Because of Mr. Krishna Menon's behavior 
at the U. N., India’s nonalinement policy, 
and Mr. Nehru's too-frequent giving of free 
advice, Indian has become less and less pop- 
ular in the United States. But such dis- 
agreement over personalities and political 
policies should not obscure the fact that 
there is a genuine agreement on the funda- 
mental principles of social existence. India 
is a true constitutional democracy. She has 
a multiparty system and has held two free 
elections since independence. She has an 
independent judiciary, and the same legal 
tradition prevailing in the Commonwealth 
countries and the United States. We have 
an interest in seeing that these institutions 
are perpetuated since it is only in a world of 
democracy that we can assure ourselves that 
our own democratic institutions will be safe. 

What specifically can we do? 

(1) As I have said India’s food problem 
has made it very difficult for her to establish 
a foothold as an industrial nation. She is 
forced to import huge food grain stocks. Also 
the rising cost of food grains is a source of 
great political instability. If the present 
administration were able to stabilize the food 
situation that would be the most significant, 
concrete economic accomplishment brought 
about since independence. Investment in 
the agricultural sector has been substantial 
over the past several years so that it is not 
unreasonable to expect productivity gains in 
agriculture which will enable India to meet 
her own needs. But until the time when she 
can do this we must assure India that we 
will not only continue excellent programs 
like the wheat loan program but do all that 
is possible to put our agricultural surpluses 
to use in India at very liberal terms. Of 
course there is the problem that a large seg- 
ment of the Indian population eats only rice. 
But more than half of the population eats 
wheat so that our help can have an important 
effect. But again, it is necessary that we act 
in a big way so that India can have the base 
from which to build her industry and ulti- 
mately raise living standards. 

(2) Not only is food quantity a problem 
but quality as well. Malnutrition is the rule 
among the population. Modern science has 
developed a new, tasteless fish protein which 
can be mixed with rice or other feed. The 
product can be easily produced from fish 
which were never before of any commercial 
value. A small investment in this area could 
produce disproportionately great results and 
an arrangement with the Indian Govern- 
ment could be worked out. 


(3) We must make a significant contribu- 


tion to India’s industrial development. The 
$500 million loan which Mr, Krishnamachari. 
the Finance Minister, sought in the United 
States would make up about one-third of 
the present foreign exchange gap which sepa- 
rates India from the full realization of the 
projected goals under the second 5-year plan. 
The remaining two-thirds he had hoped to 
secure from private bankers and other gov- 
ernments. That India requests a credit and 
not a grant-of-aid must be underscored. This 
is not a giveaway of the American taxpayer's 
dollar. India's credit has always been good. 
As a purely business proposition India is a 
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good risk. But are we to approach this whole 
matter with the mentality of the banker or 
are we to take into it the significant 
facts of lfe in Asia. dia’s almost 400 mil- 
lion people want results. Much has been 
promised to them. They thought that once 
they achieved independence all would be dif- 
ferent. But they have found that there has 
not been much change. They are restless 
although this restiveness Is mitigated by the 
spell of the old nationalist heroes like Mr. 
Nehru, who command their allegiance. But 
what happens when the spell is broken, once 
Mr. Nehru has passed from the scene. Prom- 
ises will not be enough. Results must come. 
Too much is at stake if they don't come. 
Would the United States give a credit of $500 
million to China if that could mean a demo- 
cratic China? Will the United States, in 1970, 
wish it had given a 6500 million credit to 
India it that could have meant a democratic 
India? Now we hear that some figure much 
less than that which India requests is being 
considered by the administration. Such mis- 
Placed frugality can only have disastrous con- 
sequences for the American people and for 
the world. I urgently request you to do all 
you can to see that we in the United States do 
all we can to preserve democracy in India. 

I would appreciate if you would show this 
letter to any persons who might be interested 
in this problem. I would also welcome any 
Particular inquiries that you or anyone else 
might have concerning this vital matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Davin M. GERSTEIN. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 26, 1958. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javrrs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The Department has 
Teceived your communication enclosing a let- 
ter dated January 14, 1958, from Mr. David 
Gerstein concerning the economic problems 
of India. 

Mr. Gerstein appears to bê a serious student 
of Indian matters, and his comprehensive 
letter Is of considerable interest to the De- 
Partment of State. 

Mr. Gerstein apparently wrote his letter 
Prior to the announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State of the authorization of $225 


~ Million in loan aid for India. In addition, 


the United States is in the process of making 
avallable, for India, substantial quantities 
of food grains. I am sure that Mr. Gerstein 
Would agree that these actions constitute 
appropriate affirmation of Secretary Dulles’ 
Tecent statement that the United States 
does favor giving support to the second In- 

5-year plan,.and we propose to do 
Something about it. 

I trust that the information given above 
Will be of assistance to you in answering Mr. 
Gersteinjs letter. If I can be of any further 
assistance to you, please do not hesitate to 
Call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bru. 


WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Training of Future Leaders in Natural and 
Social Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


- OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL.. Mr. President, 
on February 12, at the 91st annual meet- 
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ing of the Nation's oldest club, the Mid- 
dlesex Club, held in Boston, those in 
attendance were privileged to hear an 
exceptionally fine tribute to our 16th 
President. The Lincoln oration was de- 
livered this year by State Representa- 
tive Nathaniel Tilden. Mr. Tilden's re- 
marks certainly deserve wide circula- 
tion and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Treadway, Reverend Clergy, Sen- 
ator Kuchel, Senator Saltonstall, Attorney 
General Fingold, head table guests, mem- 
bers of the Middlesex Club and friends, in a 
tribute to Lincoln Representative Homer 
Koch of Kansas said: / 

“There is no new thing to be said of Lin- 
coln * *. There is no new thing to be 
said of the mountains, or of the sea, or of 


the stars. The years go their way, but the 


same mountains lift their granite heads 
above the drifting clouds: The same myste- 
rious sea beats upon the shore: The same 
silent stars keep vigil above a tired 
world. * * * But to the mountains and sea 
and stars men turn forever in unwearied 
homage. 

“And thus with Lincoln. 

“For he was a mountain in grandeur of 
soul, he was a sea in deep undervoice of 
mystic loneliness, he was a star in steadfast 
purity of purpose and service * * * and he 
abides.” 

Perhaps nothing new can be said of the 
man, but let us examine some interesting 
points of similarity between the problems 
faced by Lincoln and those which confront 
our great Republican President today. 

Lincoln was faced with a divided Nation 
and a war almost in being. The division in 
the Nation was far more a division of ideas, 
made wider by high and strong emotions 
than it was a physical or material division. 

We are confronted now, not by a Nation 
divided, except In minor ways, but by a 
world divided, and this mainly a division of 
Ideas. 

From the beginning of Lincoln’s closest 
connection with the struggle between the 
two parts of the Nation, he tried at all times 
to walk the path of law and moderation— 
trying to resolve the differences but uphoald- 
ing at all times the Constitution he had 
sworn to protect. His first inaugural ad- 
dress made it clear that he had no unlawful 
designs on the Southern States. 

He held out the possibility of still living 
within the framework of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He said, “Suppose you go to 
war * you cannot fight always: And 
when, after much loss on both sides and 
no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions as to terms of inter- 
course are again upon you.” He hated the 
idea of war. He was primarily a man of 
peace, But he was sworn to uphold the 
Constitution: And he was resolute to keep 
the Federal Union intact. 

His course of law and political moderation 
both before and after he was elected, and 
during the course of the war, did not 
naturally appeal to the violent minority. in 
the North, as a moderate and lawful course 
never has appealed to the rabble-rousers. 
He was accused of being both a despot and 
a weakling. 

But he kept to his course, pursuing the 
war with determination, moving carefully 
and slowly toward his ultimate goal of free- 
dom for all. 

Is there not a parallel to be drawn here 
between the course taken by Lincoln and 
the course in these turbulent times taken 
by ‘our present administration? It is true 
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that the division now is worldwide Instead of 
merely nationwide, and apparently hopeless 
of being solved. But are not the careful, 
moderate, and sane steps being pursued in 
the same resolute manner a better attempt at 
a solution than the quick, and poorly formu- 
lated hodgepodge of curealls recommended 
by certain groups? And are they not just 
as open to attack by the vocal, ultraradical 
groups, the character assassins, as were Lin- 
coln's? 

Lincoln also had weapons troubles: A 
breakthrough in arms design, comparatively 
as great as present-day missile development, 
was in ess. ; 

His administration saw the development of 
breech-loading rifles, and the changeover 
in the Navy from wooden ships to ironclads. 
We all know the story of the Monitor and 
the Merrimac. We know that the South was 
first on the field with the Merrimac and 
that the Monitor arrived just in time—but it 
did arrive. 

Our present Navy dates from that battle. 

The changeover to breech-loading mecha- 
nisms, although less spectacular, was more 
complicated, involving what we now term 
“weapons systems.” 

In all these changes, Lincoln was the 
energizer, if not the prime mover. 

Lincoln also had his foreign problems, 

It was very necessary to the conduct of 
the war that the two great nations in Eu- 
rope—England and France—remain at least 
in an inactive position. These nations, one a 
monarchy from way back and one a newly ~- 
constituted monarchy under Louis Napoleon, 
were not well-disposed to a democracy, and 
also not at all adverse to advehtures in the 
Western Hemisphere. Every possible method 
of keeping these countries neutral was ex- 
plored and used, and history has shown that 
the conclusion was successful. It is interest- 
ing to note that Lincoln and his adminis- 
tration were accused of, and now I am quot- 
ing: “Doing the wrong things“; of “not 
having any policy”; of “almost getting us 
into another war with England"; of “not 
being strong enough with England”; and 
other conflicting criticisms seemingly with- 
out end. 

How did Abraham Lincoln accomplish the 
things which he did accomplish? On one 
occasion he made significant remarks to a 
friend. He said: “I do not know that God 
has created one man great enough to com- 
prehend the whole of this stupendous crisis 
from beginning to end, and endowed him 
with sufficient wisdom to manage and direct 
it. I confess I do not fully understand and 
foresee it all. But I am placed where I am 
obliged to the best of my ability to deal 
with it. And that being the case, I can only 
go just as fast as I can see how to go.“ 

There was, however, more to his ultimate 
success than just coping to the best of his 
ability. This man of the prairies, who had 
in him the steadfastness of the mountains 
and the deep mysterious depths of the 
oceans, was more than just a politician striv- 
ing to govern, a statesman striving to influ- 
ence events, or a commander striving to win 
battles; he was a man who tried constantly 
to do right as God gave him to see it, He 
had no malice in his thoughts. He had 
charity in his great heart for all. He hada 
deep and abiding love for his country and 
an unwavering faith in its destiny. Because 
of him the American people were the leaders 
of an awakening of plain people the world 
over. 

Lincoln saw his countrymen as inheritors 
of a trust to make democracy succeed. He 
saw in democracy the last best hope of frus- 
trating any tyrant who seeks to regiment or 
debase or mislead any people anywhere. 

It is our clear and present duty to help 
fulfill that trust by cleaying to his virtues 
of honesty, courage, and fear of God. 
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World Brotherhood Award to Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and Its President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Gen. Car- 
los P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to 
the United States, presented the annual 
world brotherhood award to Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and its president, 
Mr. Juan T. Trippe, at the annual world 
brotherhood dinner in New York, last 
month. - 

General Romulo’s observations and 
conclusions are most interesting. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing my remarks, his brief remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
followed by the acceptance speech which 
Adm. H. B. Miller, director of public re- 
lations for Pan American, made in Mr, 
Trippe's absence. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS pr Gen. CARLOS P. ROMULO, PHILIP- 
© PINE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES AT 

THE WORLD BROTHERHOOD DINNER FEBRUARY 

17, INTERNATIONAL HOUSE, New YORK 

I know that citations and awards are not 
novelties to Pan American World Airways and 
its distinguished president, Mr. Juan Trippe. 
They have been cited in the past for pioneer- 
ing in what is called the upper air, and for 
countless other services to America and the 
world at large. In fact, I have had the 
pleasure of bestowing an award from my 
own government upon Mr. Trippe himself. 
I regret deeply that he could not be with 
us tonight, but it is an honor to address 
these few remarks to his distinguished col- 
league in Pan American World Airways, Adm. 
H. B. Miller. 

What I have to say about Pan American 
World Airways, and its contributions to 
world brotherhood has already been elo- 
quently stated by Mr. Trippe himself in the 
quotations from one of his recent speeches 
which appears at the bottom of page three 
of this evening's printed program. There is 
a forthrightness and a sense of the prac- 
tical in his definition of a common carrier 
which I admire deeply. “We do not en- 
quire,” he says, “into differences between 
races, religions, or customs.” This blend of 
idealism and practicality is to me the key 
to any serious building for brotherhood, 

This down-to-earth approach to the prob- 
lems of uniting the family of man has been 
characteristic of Pan American's attitude 
throughout its 30-year career. In the con- 
quest of time and space it has often led the 
way—first across the Pacific in 1935—first 


. across the Atlantic in 1939—and first around 


the world in 1949. However, there are other 
factors than speed and being first which must 
enter Into the picture, I am thinking, for 
example, of those 25-man teams sent out by 
Pan American to provide technical assist- 
ance irí Turkey, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. 
I have in mind the Pan American travel fel- 
lowships for graduate students around the 
world which have been developed in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of International Edu- 
cation; and programs in a lighter vein such 
as the model plane building contests spon- 
sored by Pan American for world youth. 
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Above all, however, I would like to call 
attention to these frequent gestures which 
businessmen sometimes refer to as non- 
product, or public service activity.” To be 
sure, as Admiral Miller will readily admit, 
such gestures build valuable goodwill for a 
company, but Iam tempted to believe, in Pan 
American's case, that there is a broader, more 
deeply felt motivation behind the sending 
of 260,000 pounds of food, clothing and drugs 
to Hungarian refugees in Austria, the trans- 
portation of a child ambassador from Allen- 
town, Pa., to Greece and from Greece to 
Allentown, or the bringing together here in 
New York tonightot these four guests of ours 
from Burma, Ghana, Denmark and Mexico, 
I sensed this also in the collaboration be- 
tween Pan American World Airways and 
UNICEF in the production of Danny Kaye's 
magnificent television documentary; and in 
the immense contribution made each year by 
Pan American to the success of the New York 
Herald Tribune's International Youth 
Forum. 

I shall not embarrass Admiral Miller by 
any further recitation of why we feel that his 
company should receive this World Brother- 
hood citation. Quite simply, we are saluting 
Pan American World Airways for its sense of 
world responsibility, for its dally takeoffs and 
arrivals in near and distant places, whose 
problems, fears and rejoicings are shared by 
the entire family of man—which air travel 
has indeed made one family. 

I should like to close with a quotation from 
Mr. Max Lerner’s new book America as a 
Civilization. Mr. Lerner writes: 

“For the airman, racial boundaries do 
not exist either; what he sees from the air is 
not the color of men but how the fields are 
laid out and irrigated and cultivated, what 
has been done in uncovering and using nat- 
ural resources, what chimneys and spires are 
witnesses of industry and culture, what clus- 
ters of community life there are in villages, 
cities, metropolitan areas. This was the 
glimpse that Wendell Willkie had—that 
despite divergences of economic systems, of 
race and color and language and social struc- 
ture, the world is compassable, interdepend- 
ent, organic.” ` 
SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE FOR WORLD BROTHER- 

HOOD AWARD DELIVERED BY ApM. H. B. 

MILLER ON BEHALF OF PRESIDENT TRIPPE, 

FknnUARY 17, 1958, INTERNATIONAL HOUSE, 

New York 


In accepting the World Brotherhood 
Award on behalf of Juan T. Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan American World Airways, may 
I say that I am certain that, were he here, 
he would say that it Is the entire interna- 
tional airline industry which is being hon- 
ored here tonight. 

Pan American, indeed, has been a pioneer 
in linking many of the countries of the 
world—81 to be exact. And our president 
has been a leader in the efforts to eliminate 
the obstacles which have prevented men of 
different nationalities from understanding 
one another. His approach has been a posi- 
tive one—that of making travel easter, that 
of making travel available to each of us at 
& cost all of us can afford. 

He feels that one of the great contribu- 
tions to peace on this earth is a complete 
and sincere understanding among peoples. 
This means that people must talk with one 
another, they must discuss their mutual 
problems, and they must gain respect for 
the other individual's point of view. 

Mr. Trippe is in Buenos Aires tonight, 
keeping an engagement which was set up 
nearly a year ago. But I know that I speak 
for him when I say that the most important 
of the many contributions of the air age to 
mankind is its assistance in advancing the 
brotherhood and understanding of man. 
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He has said, in speaking of the air age, 
“Understanding between nations will grow 
as more of us meet each other face to face 
and talk things over, We can now know 
intimately the lands and people of our world 
neighborhood, We can learn to understand 
their political parties, their religion, and 
their ideas of what makes life worthwhile.” - 

‘These observations were made following 
World War II. Since that time, important 
steps toward realizing those ideals have been 
accomplished. Again, he referred to our 
world neighborhood.” Certainly the need for 
neighborliness has not decreased over the 
years. It is Webster who says that the word 
“neighborhood” implies kindliness and good- 
will—and surely kindliness and goodwill are 
the very essence of brotherhood. 

And, this parallels Mr. Trippe's concept of 
the mission of international commercial avia- 
tion to make the world one neighborhood, I 
venture to say that all of us here tonight can 
recall the limitations of communications in 
our youth—no radio, no TV, 5 days from 
coast to coast by the fastest train. But, when 
Mr, Trippe's dreams of jet transportation 
come true only a few months hence, you will 
be in Paris only a bit over 6 hours following 
your take off at Idlewild. You will be in 
Buenos Aires in 11 hours. Carry this speed 
on to all countries and it Is easy to realize 
that the world must become a brotherhood 
if we are to survive. Each of the peoples will 
have the opportunity of observing—and, we 
hope—understanding, the others. Swift in- 
terchange of cargo will be helpful, but it is 
the quick and more frequent interchange 
of people and—consequently—ideas which 
will provide the real coagulating infiuence 
leading toward understanding—and peace. 

Yesterday one could read his ancient his- 
tory and dream of the past, the distant 
events of centuries ago. But, today, the 
plains of, Africa, the ancient cities of the 
Middle East and India, the great capitals of 
Europe and the bustling centers of the West- 
ern Hemisphere are within a few hours of one 
another. Tomorrow—and I use the word in 
almost the literal sense—the jet age will be 
upon us and if we use it properly, it will 
provide the opportunity for binding the na- 
tions and continents even more closely to- 
gether. 

By its very nature, international aviation 
is—and will become increasingly more—the 
instrument of brotherhood and understand- 
ing. I have heard as many as 5 languages 
spoken on a single flight. On an interna- 
tional airliner it is common to see several 
different types of meals served as passengers 
observe the dietary customs of their re- 
ligions, Traveling companions in the skies. 
representatives of all races and creeds sit side 
by side. 

Our airlines have reason to be proud of 
making possible this swift interchange of 
people from many lands for this can only re- 
sult in the advancement of the cause 
brotherhood throughout the world. 

Fear, jealousy, and hatred are the fruits of 
ignorance. By making it possible for people 
to know each other better, our airlines have 
played an important role in dispelling this 
ignorance which is the real bar to brother- 
hood. Men can truly become brothers only 
when they know each other better, This 
leads to respect and understanding. 

I regret that Mr. Trippe could not be here 
tonight to receive this award since it is he 
who is the true recipient. In closing, how- 
ever, I would like to quote from a statement 
he made to the International Air Transport 
Association in 1955: 

“The tourist plane and the bomber for - 
years have been racing each other to a photo 
finish. In my opinion, however; the tourist 
plane, if allowed to move forward unshackled 
by political boundaries and economic re- 
strictions, will win the race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” 
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Potential Benefits of Advertising as a 
Means of Combating the Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the March 15 issue of the magazine Edi- 
tor and Publisher contains a highly in- 
teresting editorial discussing the value 
and potential benefits of advertising as 
a means of promoting sales of all types 
of goods and hence of combating the re- 
cession. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this editorial, entitled “Buying Ver- 
sus Selling,” printed in the appendix of 
the RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Buytne Versus SELLING 


What started out to be a minor recession, 
which we were told was the result of an 
adjustment in the inventory situation, seems 
to have turned into a combination of a buy- 
ers' and a sellers’ strike. Retail sales are de- 
Clining while potential customers are put- 
ting their cash into savings banks and say- 
ings bonds. Manufacturers and their re- 
tailers are not urging their customers to do 
otherwise but are reducing their own level 
of sales and promotion activity. Buyers are 
not buying, and sellers are not selling. 

Various remedies have been suggested. 

Belt Stolpe, manager of promotion and 
Public relations for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, has called for a nationwide 
Selling cam aimed at America’s still 
well-heeled consumers. He told a Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club in Quincy, Ill., that high con- 
sumption means high production and high 
production means millions of jobs. There - 
fore I call on Government, industry, trade 
associations, advertising agencies to get be- 
hind a national selling campaign we can well 
label ‘sales mean jobs’.” 

In Cleveland, the automobile dealers 
launched a campaign, "You Auto Buy Now,” 
and sold about 7,000 new and used cars in 
about a week. It proves that consumers will 
buy—but they have to be sold. 

In Sturgis, Mich. the Sturgis Journal 
launched a “help your neighbor” campaign 
this week. In cooperation with the local 
industrial development committee and 
chamber of commerce its campaign is de- 
Signed to induce every person to buy now 
oe made by a neighbor in a local 

The Wall Street Journal raised some 
doubts about these and other similar sug- 
gestions by saying “perhaps the strangest 
Strain in this whole attitude is the notion 
that people have a duty to buy in order to 
bring about a quick new burst of prosperity.” 

We look at it this way: We think people 
have to be sold—a demand has to be cre- 
ated—people must be made to want things. 
That takes selling. This country was built 
On selling and salesmanship. Our industrial 
machine wasn't built because people aùto- 
matically decided to buy something or felt 
they had a duty to buy. They were sold on 
buying. 


It is our feeling that in many places today 
2 of these 3 factors— advertising and pro- 
motion have been allowed to take a holiday. 
One cannot exist without the other two. If 
Manufacturers and retailers will put them 
back together as a powerful sales trio, much 
Of the current business problem will vanish. 
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New York Chamber of Commerce Dinner 
in Honor of Hon. Herbert Hoover and 
His Associates on First and Second 
Hoover Commissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


Or ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
February 27, 1958, the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce honored, at a dinner 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York 
City, the Honorable Herbert Hoover and 
his associates on the first and second 
Hoover Commissions. 

I was unable to attend, but I have read 
with much interest the address delivered 
on the occasion by the Honorable James 
A. Farley. I believe, Mr. President, the 
tributes paid to the former President of 
of the United States would be shared in 
by many of cur colleagues, and that Mr. 
Farley's remarks would be of interest to 
them and of interest to all those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Mr. Farley be published in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. _ 

Mr. President, as I stated, on that oc- 
casion I was invited to attend the dinner 
in honor of former President Hoover, 
and also to make some remarks. I re- 
gretted that I found it impossible to be 
present, but I sent my remarks and 
asked that the chairman of the occasion 
read them to the assembly, which I un- 
derstand was done, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks be 
published in the Appendix of the RECORD 
immediately following those of Mr. 
Farley. } ie 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments of Hon. James A. Farley and Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp,’as follows: 

Tue Hoover COMMISSIONS AT Work 
(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Cocoa-Cola Export Corp., 
at the New York Chamber of Commerce 
dinner in honor of Hon. Herbert Hoover 
and his associates on the first and second 

Hoover Commissions, in the Waldorf- 

Astoria, New York City, February 27, 1958) 

It is indeed an honor to be with you here 
tonight and it is gratifying to see that such 
a great number of our fellow citizens have 
recognized and remembered the reports of 
the first and second Hoover Commissions. 
But, I think we all know the principal rea- 
son we have gathered here tonight and in 
saying this I know I am speaking for every 
members of the Commissions and for every 
person in this room. We are all here to 
honor one of the greatest citizens of any 
period of American history. 

Herbert Hoover’s persevering service has 
been crowned with many achievements. He 
has never hesitated to undertake the most 
laborious and nerve-racking assignment, 30 
long as it promised some benefit to his coun- 
try, some contribtuion to the peace and 
progress of mankind. But I wonder if we 
appreciate fully the magnitude of the task 
he undertook when he accepted the chair- 
manship of the first Commission on Organ- 
ization in 1947. 
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The idea behind the Commission was by no 
means new. Quite to the contrary, it had 
been tried again and again. Dating back 
to the Taft administration and beyond, com- 
mittee and commissions without number had 
struggled with the problems of Government. 
Many had worked hard and reported at 
length. However, all their findings met with 
official and public indifference and died 
eventually in the dusty pigeonholes of Wash- 


Yet, against such odds, the report of the 
first Hoover Commission was heard through- 
out the land. Some 72 percent of its recom- 
mendations were adopted in the years be- 
tween 1949 and 1952. The savings which can 
clearly be attributed to the report are reck- 
oned conservatively at a total of $7 billion, 
Lasting and far-reaching improvements in 
Government management were installed, and 
the nonmonetary gains thus ved were 
perhaps more important than any that can 
be stated in dollars and cents. Chief of 
these was the awakening of so many 
thoughtful citizens to the implications of 
modern big goyernment and to their own 
responsibilities in the matter. , 

This awakening is exemplified to an ex- 
traordinary degree by the fina civic work 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
under your leadership, Mr. Chairman, while 
on a national basis the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report has observed a con- 
tinuously stronger citizen interest in the 
principles of the Commission in every area. 

At all events, an unhappy precedent was 
broken and a new trend of great importance 
began to take effect. The first Hoover Com- 
mission paved the way for the second. As 
was fitting, one was conceived in a Demo- 
cratic, the other in a Republican adminis- 
tration and both were unanimously created 
by Congress. As was even more fitting, the 
man who gave life, breath, and meaning to 
the first Commission agreed to head the 
second. 

You may be interested in a sidelight which 
demonstrates in a practical way that some- 
thing can be accomplished when we attack 
problems of Government in a spirit of bi- 
partisan teamwork. The first Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that the doublecheck- 
ing of certain Government vouchers be dis- 
pensed with and the more modern practice 
of spot checking adopted in its place. In 
the past, carloads of youchers and records 
were hauled to Washington from outlying 
Federal offices, where they had already been 
checked once, to be checked all over again 
at the General Accounting Office. 

At the time the Commission suggested an 
end to this practice a large new building 
was being erected for the General Accounting 
Office in Washington. Soon thereafter, the 
Commission's recommendation on spot 
checking was adopted. The mighty flood of 
vouchers and records was reduced to a trickle, 
Consequently, when the second Hoover Com- 
mission came to town and began looking 
for a home there was plenty of room in the 
General Accounting Building and there we 
made our headquarters. 

I felt deeply honored, of course, when 
President Eisenhower invited me to serve as 
a member of the second Commission. 
Frankly, I did not realize what a rich expe- 
rience awaited me until the Commission as- 
sembled and began its work. Let me give 
you a few of my predominant impressions: 

First, I was oe by the sheer magni- 
tude of today’s 1 Government, its huge 
cost, its complexity—not to mention the 
frightening amount of duplication, ineffi- 
ciency and waste which the Commission's 
studies revealed. When I entered the Federal 
service as Postmaster General in 1933, most 
of us thought we had a pretty extensive 
executive branch, with 572,000 employees, 
about 450 different departments and agen- 
cles, and a budget of approximately $4 billion. 
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When I became a member of the second 
Hoover Commission I found a Federal Gov- 
ernment of 2,300,000 employees, plus 3,000,000 
in uniform, 2,100 departments, agencies, 
boards, bureaus, and commissions, and a 
budget of over $6 billion. I didn't think I 
had been asleep exactly in the intervening 
20 years but I confess I did feel a bit like 
Rip Van Winkle when I began to study the 
task force reports. 

Second, the spirit in which the Commis- 
slon's affairs were conducted was a constant 
revelation of the way in which freemen can 
bring their best thinking to bear on national 
problems if they simply seek to get the facts 
and deal with them objectively. 

No one can say enough for the quality, 
accuracy, and complete objectivity of those 
task-force reports and for the stature and 
integrity of the men who prepared them. 
You may recall the Chairman's specific in- 
structions to the task forces: “First get the 
facts. Both sides. No preconceptions, When 
you get all the facts, come up with whatever 
conclusions the facts induce.” This they did. 

Given the facts, the Commissioners went 
just as objectively about the business of ham- 
mering out their 19-volume report to Con- 
gress, containing 314 recommendations for 
Federal efficiency and economy. 

I have said before, and I would like to 
repeat now, that at no time did politics enter 
into the deliberations of the Commission. 
Not once, to my knowledge, did one Commis- 
sioner solicit the agreement of another in 
return for support of some idea of his own. 
There were no cliques, no factions, no deals. 

True, there were dissents and separate 

T recall with regret having to differ 
with the Chairman on a proposal to change 
the present method of selecting postmasters. 
But every difference of opinion was an honest 
one, and every vote was based solely on the 
individual's best judgment of the national 
interest. The facts were face up on the table 
at all times, and each man spoke his mind, 
The wonder was not that there were dissents, 
but that there were so few. This was a group 
of strong, but flexible-minded, independent 
men, representing widely diverse back- 

and experience. Yet it is a fact 
that we divided less frequently, on the whole, 
than does the United States Supreme Court 
in an average term. 
. Third, it seems to me that the Nation Is 
making too little use both of the facts which 
the Commission found and of the way in 
which it found them. Reports have been 
issued recently from two official sources de- 
tailing the status of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations to date. One report comes from 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization of Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN's Committee on Government 
Operations, the other from Meyer Kestn- 
baum, President Eisenhower's special as- 
sistant on reorganization matters. Both re- 
ports show that something well over 50 
percent of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions have been adopted and are being 
implemented. 

This is encouraging, It representa some 
very valuable gains. But it leaves untouched 
some of the most fundamental of the Com- 
mission's findings. These deal with such 
things as basic research, the unification of 
the Department of Defense, the elimination 
of needless Federal competition with private 
business, modernized Federal budgeting, up- 
to-date personnel policies, and the wiser use 
of our medical resources. The Commission's 
recommendations in these areas, conceived 
calmly in presputnik times, were never more 
timely or more pertinent than they are today. 
One can only wish that more of them had 
been adopted at the time they were issued 
in 1955, 

While the 1958 session of Congress is still 
young, we have a good chance to make up 
for lost time. Legislation embodying some 
of the most important remaining Commis- 
sion recommendations is pending. It needs 
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only a good strong push from the leadership 
of both parties, reinforced, of course, by the 
vigorous encouragement of citizens every- 
where. 
position of having caught most of the little 
fish and only a few of the big ones. 

There is much at stake for the Nation in 
the events of the next few months. This is 
a time for facing facts. Emerging from all 
the myriad facts contained in the reports of 
the Hoover Commission reports is one hig 
central fact, the one we dare not ignore. It 
is a simple but frightful fact, and it can be 
stated in this way: We have been a foolish 
people in the use of our resources, both 
human and material. We have become dan- 
gerously indifferent to the conduct of Goy- 
ernment affairs and neglectful of our own 
Tesponsibiilties. We must now or never 
accept the disciplines which free people 
must impose upon themselves if they expect 
to remain free. 

To sum up: Our prayers for America may 
well include a full awakening to the true 
values of the Hoover reports as a means of 
maintaining “the full security of the Nation 
in a disturbed world,” = 

We need right now citizens ready to stand 
up and demand action in the national in- 
terest above and heyond any group or indi- 
vidual interests, including their own. We 
need for the future more civic tnquiries of a 
searehing and unsparing nature, directed to 
the dispassionate gathering and dissemina- 
tion of facts. x 

Above all, we need, and with God's help we 
will have, citizens like Herbert Hoover who 
will ever battle to safeguard our country. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MCCLELLAN 

It is indeed a distinct honor and a rare 
privilege to be afforded an opportunity to par- 
ticipate with you in paying tribute to a great 
American. For in honoring President Hoover, 
we are not just heaping accolades and kudos 
on an individual. We are, in fact, paying 
tribute to the American way of life, to our 
traditions, and to those institutions, habits, 
and customs which have made America the 
great Nation it is today. 

Isay this with deep humility and sincerity. 
For Mr. Hoover is, perhaps, the classic ex- 
ample—the very prototype—of the American 
way of life. Rising from the humble begin- 
nings of an Iowa farm to the highest and 
most exalted elective office in the world; 
practicing throughout his life the principles 
of his Quaker religion—hard work, austerity, 
self-discipline, and devotion to God, Herbert 
Hoover stands before us today as a living 
symbol of America. 

Tt may seem strange to you that, a lifelong 
Democrat should unhesitatingly make these 
statements concerning a lifelong Republican. 
But it really tsn’t strange at all. President 
Hoover can never be thought of as either a 
Republican or a Democrat. For his continu- 
ous devotion to duty, his lifelong dedication 
to a strong, free America, his magnificent 
contributions to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world, and his tireless efforts 
on behalf of his country have long ago taken 
him out of the realm of politics. President 
Hoover today belongs neither to the Republi- 
cans nor the Democrats. He belongs to the 
Nation, 

I have said that Mr. Hoover belongs to the 
Nation and that is true. However; despite the 
fact that he was born in Iowa and has roots 
in California, I like to feel that my own be- 
loved State of Arkansas can also lay claim to 
him. For although this may not generally be 
known, during his student days at Stanford 
University, when his financial position had 
become slightly precarious, Mr. Hoover spent 

_his first summer vacation as an assistant on 
the geological survey of Arkansas. For this 
3-month job, he received the munificent sum 
of $60 a month, plus expenses: I might add 
that he obtained this job through one of his 
professors at Stanford, Dr, John C. Branner, 
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Right now we are very much in the 
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who had been State geologist of Arkansas 
and who, in recommending Mr. Hoover for 
the assignment, exhibited that excellent judg- 
ment which we natives of Arkansas like to 
feel is characteristic of its public officials. 

It may be of interest to note that Mr. 
Hoover’s work on this assignment consisted 
of mapping outcrops on the north side of the 
Ozarks, and his only means of transportation 
were his own two feet, upon which he has 
managed to stand ever since. His description 
of this experience is, in my judgment, well 
worth recounting. 

He says: i 

“I did my job on foot mostly alone, stop- 
ping at nights at the nearest cabin, The 
mountain people were hospitable but sus- 
picious of all Government agents. Some 
were moonshiners and to them even a gawky 
boy might be a spy. There were no terms 
that could adequately explain my presence 
among them. To talk about the rocks only 
excited more suspicion. To say that I was 
making a survey was worse, for they wanted 
no check-up on their land-holdings. To say 
I was tracing the zinc- or coal-bearing for- 
mations made them fearful of some wicked 
corporate invasion. I finally gave up trying 
to explain. However, I never failed to find 
someone who would take the stranger in at 
nightfall and often would refuse any pay- 
ment in the morning.” 

I first came to know Mr. Hoover intimately 
during my service as a member of both the 
first and second Commissions on the Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, popularly know as the Hoover 
Commissions. Perhaps, as an Arkansas boy, 
I, too, was suspicious of him. After all, 
who wouldn't be suspicious of a man who 
had served as Secretary of Commerce, Presi- 
dent of the United States, chairman of in- 
numerable boards and commissions; who has 
fed more people, clothed more people and 
saved more human lives than any other man 
in contemporary history, without ever ac- 
cepting or retaining a single penny of public 
salary? I say retaining, because, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, he was required 
to accept his salary, but since there was no 
statute requiring him to keep it, he gave 
it to charity. 

Tes, who wouldn't be suspicious of a man 
who, after a lifetime of distin serv- 
ice to bis country, at the age of 73, when 
most men are either preparing for or are 
already retired, undertakes to lead and di- 
rect one of the most monumental tasks of 
all times—the reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government of the United 
States. 

However, as I worked with Mr. Hoover, 
from day to day, gradually—very gradually— 
my suspicions were allayed, and my ad- 
miration and amazement grew. For Mr. 
Hoover's intimate knowledge of the organi- 
zation and operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, his great wisdom and judgment, 
all sparked by his remarkable energy and 
wise leadership were actually a revelation to 
me as well as to my other colleagues on the 
Commission. 

I mentioned his remarkable energy and 
remarkable it is. For who ever heard of a 
man working 12 to 14 hours a day, Sundays 
included, not only at the age of 73 but also 
at the age of 83. 

In conclusion, may I say again that it is 
indeed a high privilege for me to be here 
tonight to honor a man who, for the last 
25 years has devoted himself unceasingly 
to the achievement of a better Federal Gov- 
ernment, greater economy in that Govern- 
ment and the elimination of nonessen 
activities; a man who is a staunch believer 
in the free enterprise system, and a vigorous 
and often prophetic foe of socialism, pseudo- 
liberalism and other credos which threaten 
to undermine the American way of life. 

We fervently hope and pray that the good 
Lord, in His infinite wisdom, will cause His 
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countenance to shine down upon President 
Hoover and grant him many more years of 
health, happiness, and hard work. 


Flag of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
of the ablest and clearest writers I have 
ever known is the Honorable Walter B. 
Jones, senior circuit judge, of Montgom- 
ery County, Ala. In addition to his 
duties on the bench, Judge Jones is a 
voluminous writer, 

On March 3, he had a column in the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser entitled 
“Flag of the United States.” It makes 
interesting reading. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Orr THE BENCH 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 

A few evenings ago I had the gréat privi- 
lege and happy pleasure of addressing an in- 
teresting group of Tri-Y young ladies. 

They had asked that I speak on the flag 
of the United States and I was glad they 
assigned me this subject. It has always 
been a source of regret to me, as I walk and 
Tide about our beautiful city to see so few 
American flags displayed. Some of our pub- 
lic bulidings fly the flag but a lot of them 
do not. 

In talking to this young group, I reminded 
them that we get our word “flag” from an 
old Middle English word flagge which 
seems to mean to flutter, and a flag is, of 
course, a plece of cloth or a bunting often 
attached to a staff. It has definite colors, 
Patterns or symbolic devices, and is used as 
a national or state symbol. 

Our American flag had its birthday June 
14, 1777, when the first American flag was 
adopted by the Continental Congress. The 
flag then adopted, with some changes, is our 
flag of today. 

The law providing for the flag of the 
United States says that it shall consist of 13 
stripes, alternate red and white. In the old 
Roman days, red was a sign of defiance and 
that seems to be its symbolism today. White 
denotes purity. The resolution adopted by 
the Continental Congress said: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes alternate red and white, 
that the Union be 13 stars white in a blue 
field representing a new constellation.” 

The Union of the flag is the cluster of 
White stars on a blue field. The stars each 
have 5 points, and they are arranged in 6 
rows, 8 stars to a row. Whenever a new 
State is admitted to the Union, then a new 
atar must be added on the July 4 following 
admission. 

There is no law designating the permanent 
arrangement of the stars and no star in the 
flag can be specifically identified with any 
State. There is, however, a popular wish to 
Give each State a certain star, according to 
the order in which the State ratified the 
Constitution, or was admitted to the Union. 

was the 22d State in the Union and 
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it would be represented by the 6th star from 
the left in the 3d row from the top, if there 
was any law or custom for this. 

We have had, ever since 1892, what is 
ealled the Pledge to the Flag. It seems that 
the first Pledge to the Flag was written in 
the office of the Youth's Companion, a popu- 
lar magazine for young people in Boston, 
Mass., and the pledge was first used on 
Columbus Day, October 12, 1892. 

It appears that James B. Upham first sug- 
gested the draft. 

A change in the wording authorized by act 
of Congress signed by President Eisenhower 
June 14, 1954, directed attention to-the orig- 
inal pledge and its history. Words added a 
few years ago were “of the United States of 
America,” following “fiag.” The insertion 
in 1954 was under God.“ following “nation.” 
The first was intended to particiilarize this 
country for naturalized citizens and immi- 
grant children, 

When President Eisenhower signed the act 
that added “under God" he remarked that 
“In this way we are reaffirming the tran- 
scendence of religious faith in America’s 
heritage and future; in this way we shall 
constantly strengthen those spiritual weap- 
ons which forever will be our country's most 
powerful resource in peace and war.” 

There are a lot of legends about the flag. 
And one of them is that Betsy Ross made 
the first Stars and Stripes in June 1776 at 
the request of a committee composed of 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
George Ross, an uncle of Betsy Ross. The 
legend does not have any historical record 
behind it. > 

There is another legend called the Wash- 
ington coat-of-arms legend. The idea that 
the flag was suggested by Washington's coat 
of arms was publicized by Martin F. Tupper, 
an English writer, in a play in the 1870's. 
It rests on a coincidence and has no connec- 
tion with the flag. 

There is also a legend that George Wash- 
ington made a speech on the flag in which 
he said: 

“We take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity representing 
liberty.” 

There is no proof that Washington ever 
made a speech containing the words I have 
quoted. 

The New England poet, Whittier, wrote a 
very touching poem about the flag and en- 
titled “Barbara Frietchie.” The poem claims 
that when part of Stonewall Jackson's army 
was passing in front of her house in Hagers- 
town, Md., during the war for southern in- 
dependence, they hid their flags, except Dame 
Prietchie, who displayed hers from the gar- 
ret of her house. Whittier claims that 
Stonewall Jackson saw the flag and ordered 
his men to shoot it down. Whereupon she 
put her head out the window and said: 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, but 
spare your country’s flag.” 

This is pure fiction. In the first place, 
Stonewall Jackson's men never passed with- 
in 10 blocks of the old woman's house, and 
in the second place, she was about 90 years 
old, was confined to her bed, and couldn't 
even walk. So the poem has no factual 
foundation whatever. 

The flag is flown from sunrise to sunset, 
weather permitting. The flag may fly at 
night over the east and west fronts of the 
Capitol at Washington. But the only two 
places in the United States where the flag 
fiys continuously day and night are over 
Fort McHenry in Baltimore, where it inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write the Star-Spangled 
Banner and over Key's grave in Frederick, 
Ma. 

I wish we could see more flags of our 
country flying in Montgomery. 
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Hard-Working Representative 
Hamer Budge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Gooding Leader, a 
weekly newspaper published in Gooding, 
Idaho, which pays tribute to the unher- 
alded work being done by the Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Second 
District of Idaho, Hamer H. BUDGE. 

The article, written by James P. Gos- 
sett, describes the continuous efforts be- 
ing made by Representative Bunce to 
ferret out and eliminate waste in Gov- 
ernment and to curb reckless, unsound 
fiscal policies, through his work on the 
Appropriations Committee of the House. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ° 
as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE HAMER BUDGE, OF IDAHO, 
REPRESENTS HARD-WORKING ECONOMY BLOC 
IN CONGRESS 

(By James P. Gossett) 8 

Representative Hamer Bupcs, of Idaho's 
Second District, is without any question one 
of the hardest working men in Congress, and 
he is also one of the least publicized. He 
is recognized in Washington as among the 
most conscientious—and now very influen- 
tial—workers for economy in the Federal 
Government. His ideas on economy are 
sound, and are admitted to be so even by 
those who vote the other way. Budge in- 
sists that huge savings can be made at no 
cost whatsoever in the quality or quantity 
of service rendered by the Government. 

Along with fellow Members of the House 
RaLPH W. Gwinn, of New York; Ben F. JEN- 
SEN, of Iowa, and Jon TABER, of New York, 
Hamer Bupce is considered a leader in the 
strongest economy bloc in either House of 
Congress. Unfortunately, the group that fol- 
lows this leadership has been becoming 
smaller as the one-worlders, liberal Demo- 
crats and modern Republicans gained in 
strength. However, there are distinct signs 
that this trend is being reversed and, as a 
result, Representative Bupcs is growing in 
influence dally. 

The reasons why such stalwarts as those 
mentioned above are among the least pub- 
licized on Capitol Hill are twofold. The 
first reason is that any mention of them 
is shunned by the preponderantly liberal 
press—especially by the liberal syndicated 
writers; the second is that none of these 
Congressmen abuse their privilege of free 
use of the mails for self-advertisement. Per- 
haps Congressman Bunpce’s responsibility for 
handling Idaho’s Republican post-office ar- 
fairs has helped to make him aware of the 
frightful cost to the taxpayers of the misuse 
of free mail privileges—at any rate it can be 
said that he Is certainly aware of it. 

Undeniably one of the principal reasons 
why Government expenditures have gone 
completely hog wild has been the continual 
increasing surrender by Co to the 
bureacrats of the responsibility and right 
of Congress to regulate Government finances, 
As a member of the powerful House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations Representative 
Bupce knows first hand of the enormous 
amounts of money turned over to the 
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bureaus, and he also knows of the huge 
quantities of these dollars that flow from 
the bureaus into channels other than those 
intended when the funds were appropriated. 
In introducing a bill to abolish the Budget 
Bureau (described by Buben as the hiding 
place of en who use Bureau reo- 
ommendations to justify votes for unneces- 
sary spending) BUDGE said: 

“It is high time the Congress faces up to 
its duty and responsibility and takes over 


the function of seeing where the money it 


appropriates is going to go.” 

No secret is made of the fact that many 
Members of both Houses furiously resent the 
abritrary manner in which bureau chiefs 
disburse funds made available to them by 
appropriations in all sorts of directions other 
than those intended or authorized by Con- 
gress. However, so entrenched have the 
bureaucrats become that the majority of 
these Members of the House and Senate 
simply don't have the guts to speak out about 
it in the forthright manner of Representa- 
tive BUDGE. 

In a number of unsuccessful (because 
almost singlehanded) efforts by BUDGE to re- 
duce the swollen payrolls of the bureaus, he 
has come across some bizarre facts. For ex- 
ample, in the course of a debate on the 
spending of one department, Bunce told the 
House: In some instances in the hearings on 
this department you will find where the pro- 
gram has been reduced as much as 25 per- 
cent but the number of employees either 
stays the same or increases.” 

Bupor and his friends are reported to have 
attempted to tie onto the interior appro- 
priations bill an amendment which would 
cut Federal payrolls by 10 percent. They 
had worked it out in such a manner that 
it could be accomplished without firing any- 
one—the idea being that not more than 1 
out of every 4 vacancies that occurs could 
be filled until there has been an overall cut 
in the department of 10 percent. In fact it 
was shown that the plan had worked out 
beautifully in a previous Congress. This 
effort was defeated on instructions from the 
palace guard. $ 

A persistent and careful student of dispar- 
ities in Government spending, Bunce issued 
a statement on February 22 this year with 
reference to the number of Federal dollars 
flowing into the State of Virginia. Having 
discovered from a report by Virginia's State 
Senator Armistead Boothe that in 1956 Fed- 
eral aid and other Federal payments to 
Virginia amounted to $1,553,227,325, which 
was $371,500,000 more than Uncle Sam col- 
lected in that State, BUDGE said: 

“There is definitely something wrong with 
so-called Federal-aid system when Virginia 
can show a profit of $371,500,000 and doesn't 
even have to contribute to the expenses of 
launching Explorer I, or any of the other 
overall expenses of the Federal Government. 
We, in Idaho, should not forget that we have 
to help foot the bill in order that Virginia 
may enjoy this luxury.” 

Representative Bunce said that the only 
reason Virginia enjoyed this luxury was be- 
cause the Federal Government sits on the 
north shore of the Potomac and the State 
of Virginia sits on the south. 

In spite of his constant battle to reduce 
the cost of Federal Government there has 
never been to my knowledge an instance 
where HAMER BUDGE has attempted to inter- 
fere with the proper and responsible func- 
tioning of the Government by denying 
needed funds, The fat that he has been 
religiously trying to strip from the bulging 
carcass of the national budget is the same 
fat that the bi Hoover Commission 
has repeatedly labled not only unnecessary 
but unhealthy, 
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It is good to know that we have a person 
of influence in Congress who resents, and 
tries to prevent, the stream of hardearned 
Idaho dollars into the pockets of the citi- 
gens of another State—for free. It is also 
good to know that someone in Congress 
realizes that a cardinal factor in senseless 
Federal spending has been the surrender of 
Congress to bureaucracy. 


Safe Driving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article which appeared about 2 years 
ago in the Alameda Times-Star. It was 
written by a young newspaper carrier 
boy connected with the paper. It deals 
with the importance of safe driving. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEWSPAPERBOY APPEALS TO Hits ELDERS To 
Drive SAFELY 

(Eprror’s note.—The following unsolicited 
junior editorial was written by Harry Kelly, 
Jr., 13, a Times-Star carrier, who, like mil- 
lions of Americans, is disturbed by the 
slaughter on our highways. We feel his ap- 
peal is worth the reading by everyone con- 
cerned with the safety of their loved ones 
during the long New Year's holiday.) 


(By Harry Kelly, Jr.) 
“When a human being dies it is a tragic 
thing. 

“Yet, when this Christmas season ended 
we found 713 human beings killed in traffic 
accidents, nrostly because of carelessness and 
drunkenness. 

“It can't be blamed on our police force 
because they tried and tried to stop and ar- 
rest the people who took ‘one for the road,’ ” 

His letter continues: 

“A lot of them are arrested but most of 
them aren't. In this part of California 
the police set up road blocks to try to stop 
the people who had one too many. Alameda 
did a good job of stopping traffic deaths. 

“Many children have lost thelr mother or 
father because of automobile accidents, 
Many mothers and fathers don't have a son 
or daughter because they were killed in auto 
accidents, 

“Yes, when you think of 713 human beings 
dying in about 4 or 5 days, it isn’t funny. 
But people talk of it as breaking an acci- 
dent record. 

“Christmas is when Christ was born, when 
we are all supposed to rejoice; but how can 
the people of America rejoice? With so many 
of us dead, why should we rejoice? 

“We, the American people, can’t truth- 
fully look back on the holiday and say: ‘We 
had a wonderful time.’” 

“And now, the New Year is coming—the 
New Year Day traffic—what will it bring? 
800 dead? Or nobody dead? 

“We can just hope and pray that we will 
have a safe and happy New Year. But re- 
member, please, don't take that ‘one for the 
road.“ k 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
December 9, 1957, Hon. J. L. Morgan, 
chairman of the Georgia Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Commit- 
tee, spoke before the Land and Water 
Use Conference held in conjunction with 
the national convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago; 

It was a distinct honor to the State 
of Georgia to have its State ASC chair- 
man selected from among the chairmen 
of the 48 States to make the annual pre- 
sentation on the agricultural conserva- 
tion program on this occasion, Mr. 
Morgan has done an outstanding job 
in promoting the ACP program not only 
in Georgia but also throughout the Na- 
tion and Georgians are deeply grateful 
to him for the work he has done. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of Mr. Morgan's ad- 
dress on that occasion be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

ADDRESS MADE py Mr. J. L. MORGAN, CHAIM- 
MAN, GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
LAND AND WATER Us CONFERENCE AT THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION'S Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION IN CHICAGO, HOTEL 
SHERMAN, DECEMBER 9, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, Secretary Peterson, ladies 

and gentlemen, I appreciate very much the 


privilege of being here to take part in these 


discussions on a subject of such vital in- 
terest to the farmers of America and I in- 
tend to get to the point in discussion right 
away, but before I do, may I make this ob- 
servation; we would all agree, I suppose, 
that agriculture is about the world's oldest 
industry, since God charged the first man, 
Adam, with the responsibility of dressing 
and keeping the Garden of Eden; and almost 
as old as the industry itself are some of 
the problems connected with it. Some of 
these problems dating from antiquity still 
persist, but new ones seem to be adding 
themselves yearly. For instance; even dur- 
ing the present period when we are bur- 
dened with mountainous surpluses in most 
farm commodities, many well-informed peo- 
ple are painting a dark picture of shortage 
and dire need in this same field in the not 
too distant future; thus substantiating the 
need, which we all recognize, for conserva- 
tion—more and better conservation. 

Now we were 100 to 300 years on the down- 
grade—depending on where you live—and we 
have been only some 20 years on the way 
up. 

Progress on such a big task has been un- 
derstandably slow, but progress has been, 
and is continuing to be made, So naturally 
we come to the question which we are here 
and now discussing: What should be the gov- 
ernmental setup through which the several 
soil and water conservation activities of 
USDA are made available to farmers? And 
I'm going to frankly and clearly state my 
position on this question right here and now: 
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I think the present setup, in the main, is 
good. It is sound. It is accepted. And it 

gets results as is evidenced by its acceptance 
and good accomplishments which are many. 

Soil- and water-conservation functions of 
USDA have been little changed in 20 years. 
They may have been modified a little from 
time to time, but fundamentally they have 
been the same—cost sharing, technical serv- 
ices, research, education, and credit. Now, 
I could elaborate on the virtues of each of 
these, but cost sharing is at the top of my list 
because it is fundamental, it is basic, it 
makes other services effective. Without it, 
funds spent for other activities are largely 
ineffective. Cost sharing provides a means to 
get needed conservatoin work carried out on 
farms. It is the means whereby the public 
shares in insuring its future supply of food, 
fiber, and shelter—the essential elements of 
life. It furnishes the needed incentive and 
means to get conservation measures on the 
land that are needed to have a well-balanced 
program; that would otherwise go undone; 
and that, if not applied, would shrink our 
Nation’s future potential productive capacity. 

Conservation practices and systems of 
farming are costly and some of the most 
costly are these so-called non-permanent- 
type practices because a conservation system 
of farming with proper use of cover is a con- 
tinuing expense over many years. One of 
the former speakers referred to some prac- 
tices being more nearly production practices 
than conservation. I want to say that I have 
yet to meet the man who can draw the line 
between the two and guarantee that it is in 
the right place; for, in my book, any practice 
which does not increase production is poor 
conservation and any practice which results 
in good conservation just naturally increases 
Production sooner or later. So when some- 
body says that cost sharing for permanent 
type practices is all that is needed, I know 
he has only well-to-do friends, hasn't visited 
his poorer neighbors, or hasn't been in my 
country or much of the country I traveled 
over to get here today. 

I think we might just as well admit the 
facts. We just haven't made too much prog- 
ress in getting farmers to use even the simpler 
practices. The great bulk of our farmers are 
still in the firet grade in conservation. They 
need to ge some of the simpler things under- 
way before we try to graduate them into col- 
lege courses in conservation. They have got 
to go from the simple to something a little 
more advanced, see that it works, see what it 
will do, and then take on the advanced 
courses. 

Some have said the farmers’ use of short- 
term practices should be controlled. I say 
there is an effective control now on farmers’ 
use of short-term practices. In most cases, 
he gets only 50 percent cost-share—which 
means he's going to have to match every tax 
dollar with one of his own—and even more 
by the time he pays taxes, interest, and 
prepares the land. And I’m telling you now, 
my friends, as hard as farmers have to work, 
they are not golng to throw their own money 
away and they would not spend money on 
short-term practices year after year if there 
were some permanent-type practice that 
would solve the problem, and needed to be 
done only once. 

If you look around you in your area, you 
will see that few enough of the good, honest- 
to-goodness farmers are using enough of even 
the simpler systems of conservation farming, 
the kind that will guarantee that yours and 
my grandchildren will be as well provided 
for as we have been. Yes, let's get the per- 
Manent-type practices done too; but, we 
have to wait until the farmer is ready; until 
he says, “that is what I want to do.” He 
has to grow in his understanding and his 
ability. 

A sound conservation plan for a farm is a 
Ane thing, provided: The farmer under- 
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stands it, adopts it as his plan, believes in 
it and has the money to put it into opera- 
tion, otherwise, it will be worthless. And 
you know as well as I do that if we are to 
judge their worth by activity, there are 
plenty of worthless plans today. And I'll 
say further that: If a farmer has a sound 
Plan that he believes in, he doesn't need 
anybody, Federal, State, or local, to ride herd 
on it to see that cost sharing goes on the 
most needed practices, or that he uses per- 
manent-type practices, or any other phase of 
what he should do conservationwise. I be- 
lieve the farmer himself, with the best back- 
ground he can be given, is the best judge 
of conservation work on his farm, at least 
of what he can do and when he can do it. 

And now may I make a further point? 
The administration of cost sharing is best 
done by farmers themselves. Farmers who 
understand their own conservation problems 
and the problems of their neighbors, farm- 
ers who know the problems of crop adjust- 
ment and the Soil Bank and also know 
how hard it is to meet the need for the 
absolute essentials of life in operating a 
farm. Who are these men? III tell you: 
the loca] and county committees of the ASC 
are these men and they too must be given 
leadership by the same kind of practical 
farmers who know what is needed to fit 
programs to farms, what is needed to carry 
out the farm conservation plan, and—what 
it takes to fit the farmer's pocketbook so 
he can do some conservation. 

An effective farmer-committee system 
must also be directly responsive to the 
wishes of the public as expressed through 
the Congress and interpreted by USDA. The 
system must, on the one hand: provide safe- 
guards for funds entrusted to it and, at the 
same time, provide an understanding among 
farmers and provide a program for all farm- 
ers who need to carry on conservation from 
the bottom rung of the conservation ladder 
up to that level where nothing more is 
needed. 

The alternative to such a system of farm- 
er administration is bureaucratic adminis- 
tration which tells farmers what they should 
do, what they can do, and when they can 
do it; and may I here repeat? When farm- 
ers are ready and capable of conservation 
work, there is no need for the Government— 
Federal, State or local, to tell them what to 
do. They will do it and utilize every service 
that is available to them. 

Now, I'll admit some needed conservation 
measures require more skill and more com- 
plicated or costly equipment than others. So 
the skills or equipment need to be provided 
to get the job done—and here is where 
technical services come in. Provision has 
meen made whereby the Department through 
SCS and Forest Service provides conservation 
technical services when needed. 

Then the small watershed program is a 
Soil Conservation Service program operated 
for benefit of all residents of a watershed— 
farmers, city and town people, and indus- 
tries. But after all the publicity that has 
been given and the money that has been 
spent, all present small watershed projects 
under Public Law 566, Pilot Watershed Act, 
and ved under Floor Control Act of 
1936, include only 2 percent of the total land 
area. 

I think we should look at the USDA dollar 
spent for conservation realistically. Just 
because ACP cost sharing is a lump sum ap- 
propriation, some folks get an inflated idea 
of what it costs as compared to other serv- 
ices.. If we break down the 1958 USDA con- 
servation dollar, we get a picture about lke 
this: 60 cents to be matched by farmers for 
conservation work carried out on the farm 
under ACP and CRP cost-sharing, 40 cents 
for SCS and FS administration and techni- 
cal services. On the other hand, 8814 cents 
of each ACP dollar is matched by farmers 
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for conservation on the farm and 8% cents 
used for administration. The other 3 cents 
we transferred to SCS for technical services. 

Now I'll agree that the research, education 
and credit functions of the Department need 
great skill and careful and experienced man- 
agement that these types of agencies only 
can give. They require highly trained peo- 
ple; people trained in physical sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and finance; and to saddie 
other phases of conservation work on these 
agencies or to divide thelr functions among 
other types of agencies is unwise, it seems 
to me. The USDA, working through State 
land-grant colleges in research and educa- 
tion, is a tried and successful method, Why 
is any change needed? 

Now here is a good system (the one that I 
have outlined—the one that we now have). 
It has been tried, it works, and nobody has 
devised a better one as yet, Some improve- 
ments can be made in minor details maybe, 
but I have heard on several occasions and 
mention has been made here this morning 
that one of the suggestions regards elimina- 
tion of cafeterias, Well, I do not know ex- 
actly what is meant because I am a cafe- 
teria man. I am not a doctor farmer, an 
‘oilman farmer, a lawyer farmer, or an indus- 
trialist farmer. I am a plain farmer who 
wants his conservation food delivered in the 
same way as food for his body, I can’t afford 
the French chef, linen table cloth, mono- 
grammed silver, sparkling glassware, and 
music and soft lights. I've got to spend my 
money on what I need to give me nourish- 
ment—both in my away-from-home eating 
and my conservation work. So from where 
I stand, tt appears that: it is our job to make 
the system work. The American public de- 
mands it and farmers have a right to expect 

Failures, yes, there have been some, The 
few that happen are human failures; they 
have not been the fault of the system. I 
expect there have been some in my own State 
and some in yours; an agency too busy with 
some other part of its Job maybe; ASC Com- 
mittee too busy with allotments to give 
proper attention to ACP or conservation re- 
serve, extension agent too busy or misses the 
boat on helping develop and carry out a 
conservation program that would have 
helped him with his other work, SC tech- 
nician too busy making up farm conservation 
plans to be carried out in the future to lay 
out structures on farms that are ready to 
install conservation right now, research peo- 
ple without time to study effectiveness of 
conservation practices or the economic needs 
of farmers that do not carry them out. 
Credit—well, I'd better not fuss with my 
banker. These are failures because some- 
body didn't keep his eye on the ball. He 
might even have been daydreaming on how 
to get the other fellow's job in his shop so 
as to have a bigger shop and more power. 
Oh, I know that there can be a lot of other 
causes for failure and some are: lack of 
cooperation between agencies, lack of will to 
do a good job, too little planning and poor 
supervision. But they are not caused by a 
healthy competition between agencies to do 
a better job or by cooperation in getting the 
job done and each doing his part. 

Back in Georgia I teach a Sunday School 
class each Sunday and just a few weeks ago 
we had a lesson concerning spjritual growth. 
The theme of that lesson, as I hope many of 
of you remember, was Doing Our Part. A 
comparison was made with the human body 
and it was pointed out that just as each 
member of the body is by nature better 
adapted to perform certain functions than 
any-other, so do we as individuals and mem- 
bers of society have our part to do. Now it 
just occurs to me that this truth can, with 
equal applicability, be turned toward this 
conservation effort that we are discussing; 
for are not each of the several agencies with 
responsibilities in this ficid better qualified, 
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by the nature of its constitution or make- 
up, to render in its assigned area 
than any other? I so and, therefore, I 
say again for emphasis that we do not need 
to change our United States Department of 
Agriculture setup of conservation. What 
conservation activities need is good direc- 
tion and perhaps a little discipline at times, 
but only after all points have been gathered 
and all sides heard. No one-sided discipline. 
It seems to me that there's no sense in letting 
Washington's problems be carried out into 
52 States and Territories and 3,000 counties— 
settle them in the District of Columbia. 

Now you may think of many ways to make 
changes to smooth out the work, but don't 
change the fundamentals for they have been 
tried and the system works and I believe all 
it needs is the kind of guidance, direction, 
and cooperation it should enjoy and an op- 
portunity to forge ahead. 

So in summary I would say that, in my 
humble opinion, this tremendous task of 
conserving our precious natural resources is 
challenging enough and big enough to merit 
not only the continued existence but the 
best efforts of each of these agencies that I 
have mentioned and maybe the others with 
which I am not familiar as we all work to- 
gether toward the ultimate goal in conserva- 
tion for which we are striving. 


Sermon by Rev. F. G. Sherrill on Inaugu- 
ration of North Dakota Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, October 27, 1957, Rev. F. G. Sherrill, 
pastor of St. John’s Episcopal Church of 
Dickinson, N. Dak., delivered a sermon 
marking the inauguration of the North 


Dakota Theodore Roosevelt Centennial, 


observance. 

It is an unusually interesting sermon, 
regarding one of our truly remarkable 
Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt. It is a 
sermon which I think every Member of 
the Senate would like to read. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 7 

It is fitting that the commemoration of the 
100th year since the birth of Theodore Roose- 
velt should begin with family worship in the 
church, Our 26th President's religion was a 
vital part of his own personal life. Once in a 
particulatly difficult crisis and while the 
target of vicious attacks upon his administra- 
tion he told a friend: 

“After a week on perplexing problems and 
in heated contests it does so rest my soul to 
come into the House of the Lord and worship, 
and to sing—and mean it—the ‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty.” and to know that 
He la my Father, and takes me up into His 
life and plans; and to commune personally 
with Christ. I am sure I get a wisdom not 
my own, and a superhuman strength for 
fighting the moral evils I am called on to 
confront.” 

Almost more, however, his religion was a 
vital part of his life as the father of his own 
family. Family worship was a regular habit 
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engrained in them all from the time they 
were old enough to be taken to the church. 
It was not something apart from the rest of 
the energetic life they led together, but an 
integral aspect of their whole relationship 
to one another. As a family they went to 
church together; as a family they read the 
lessons and the stories from the Bible; as a 
family they learned to play and work and 
roughhouse; and all these things were part 
of a whole which, taken together, were the 
religion of the family. It was religion to 
which they turned in times of wrestling with 
moral decisions, to which they turned in 
grief and trouble, but which they did not 
forget in the moments shared which were the 
happiest. To the father, in particular, this 
meant a religion which showed itself in char- 
acter, in courage, but in kindness and gen- 
erous deeds. “What does the Lord require 
of thee—but to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God,” was his fa- 
vorite text, and he hammered it home as a 
lesson to be learned by all. 

This religion in principle Theodore Roose- 
vert saw as the backbone for a policy for the 
Nation, whether he was fighting corruption 
in New York City or the corporations whose 
use of power he Interpreted as “stealing,” or 
whether he was implementing his own policy 
to produce a square deal. As far back as the 
year 1886, when as the 27-year-old orator of 
the day, he spoke at Fourth of July cere- 
monies in the city of Dickinson, he was our 
national heritage in terms of stewardship 
and of decent citizenship— 

“It is not what we have that will make us 
a great nation; it is the way in which we 
use it. I do not understand for a moment 
our material prosperity; like all Americans, 
I like big things; big prairies, big forests and 
mountains, big wheatfields, railroads—herds 
of cattle, too—big factories, steamboats, and 
everything else. But we must keep steadily 
in mind that no people were ever yet bene- 
fited by riches if their prosperity corrupted 
their virtue. It is of more importance that 
we should show ourselves honest, brave, 
truthful, and intelligent, than that we should 
own all the railways and grain elevators in 
the world. We have fallen heirs to the most 
glorious heritage a people ever received, and 
each must do his part if we wish to show that 
the Nation is worthy of its good fortune.” 

To what degree Theodore Roosevelt was 
successful in living up to the dictates of his 

. Own best conscience, and to what degree he 
was successful in the implementation of his 
beliefs into a practical and right course for 
the Nation during and after his Presidency— 
historians and critics have been in as much 

“disagreement as they have been on many 
another figure from history. The very energy 
with which he threw himself into the events 
of the day which was as tremendous as our 
own was bound to involve him in contradic- 
tion from time to time, but the source of 
his energy was also the source of his spirit. 

Certainly it is no purpose of this sermon 
to deliver a eulogy nor to make an evalua- 
tion. It is too hard, however, to avoid mak- 
ing these two comments at this point. First, 
too many people have been afraid to involve 
themselves in the risks of public service be- 
cause of the public scrutiny of their private 
lives and of their public careers which in- 
evitably follows. Before we are too quick 
to pass judgment upon any public servant— 
and lest we become unwittingly a party to 
the destruction of a nation’s greatest re- 
source, its potential leadership—let us exer- 
cise our precious freedom to dissent and to 
criticize with utmost restraint and under- 
standing. Secondly, let us remember how 
much easier it is to see even our own mis- 
takes of yesterday with far clearer vision 
than we can see the errors of today and 
the possible ones of tomorrow. 

There are two abuses of history—one is 
to study it with the advantage of hindsight 
for the purpose of passing Judgment upon 
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people who faced with the burden of deci- 
sion did not at the time possess the faintest 
glimmer of such an advantage. Sir Winston 
Churchill in his monumental history of the 
Second World War scrupulously sought to 
avoid hindsight by reporting only words 
which he had spoken at the time events 
were transpiring so that he would not take 
advantage of the position he has achieved 
by outliving most of his contemporaries. 

Another abuse, a conservative one, is to 
seek to project the past into the present 
with a wistfulness that cannot do justice to 
the changing of the times. There are many 
people who realize that we cannot go back 
to the good old days, but who would most 
unrealistically seek to go back to the good 
old solutions to the good old problems of the 
good old days. There are some admirers of 
Theodore Roosevelt, no doubt, who wish us 
to go back to a world in which the problems 
would be the same as the problems which he 
faced. The purpose which the memory of 
our fathers really serves, someone has said, 
is not that we do what our fathers did, 
but that we do what we humbly believe they 
might do if they were here. Courage, imag- 
ination, the essential virtues, and to a cer- 
tain extent jobs started but yet unfinished 
are a legacy which should lead us to tackle 
the problems of today with the knowledge 
that new solutions for these times are oblig- 
atory. The world as Theodore Roosevelt 
knew it during his presidency was a world 
dominated by western Europe. America, 
largely the child of that civilization was 
just coming to power, At home we were in 
an exciting era of development: the rapid 
growth of the west; the tremendous influx 
of immigration, and many other factors. To- 
day some of these problems are the same, 
but new upon the face of events are the 
aftermath of two great wars and a great 
depression: Nazism, Communism, the atomic 
bomb, the speed of travel and communica- 
tion, not the least the emergence of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa in a world power 
struggle for independence, national inter- 
est, and world domination. Now comes 
sputnik and the age of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. This calls for a vision 
for these times. 

The right use of history cannot help but 
have overtones theological in implication. 
History tc be seen as an ever unfolding 
process through which men, nations, and 
civilizations have the opportunity to grow 
with the passoge of time and the pressure of 
events or to wither. There is even vast the- 
ological disagreement about this: but I be- 
lieve that the process of history is one 
through which, even considering steps for- 
ward and backward, God reveals his plan 
to men for His kingdom upon earth. 

The Bible is basically a book of history. 
It is a book based upon the assumption that 
God revealed himself through the unfolding 
of the history of a nation under God, the 
history of Israel. It is amazing to a certain 
degree that in all of their years of history, 
there is scarcely a word that would pass in 
the modern sense of a eulogy of a public 
figure. Where the biography of a national 
figure is given fairly full treatment at all, 
there is an almost amazing lack of what you 
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figure be Moses, Saul, David, Solomon, or 
Peter, the whole story is told with heights 
and depths, good and bad, wise and foolish, 
all there. The hero of the story is only sec- 
ondarily any of these. The real hero is God 
himself, who is above history judging the 
people and the nation righteously, yet who 
himself is an actor within the course of his- 
tory, working in men such of His purpose as 
they will have and accept. The great men of 
the Bible were those who accepted for their 
own time the burden of political and moral 
leadership and who left a heritage for others 
to follow. But God, both the beginning and 
the end of the process of history, continued 
on leading each succeeding generation to a 
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new understanding for its own time. “The 
grass withereth and the flower fadeth,” 
wrote Isaiah, “but the word of our God 
stands forever.” 

As Christians we believe that the process 
of history reached a point of culmination in 
which God revealed His own nature in the 
Person of Jesus Christ and we believe that 
all things necessary for our personal salva- 
tion were given to us through that revela- 
tion, “the author and finisher of our faith.” 
But we also believe in the language of the 
New Testament in the coming of the Holy 
Spirit-God continuing to act in and through 
the processes of the unfolding of our history. 
This, no doubt, is what Theodore Roosevelt 
was talking about even as Lincoln did with 
regard to God's “taking me up into His life 
and plans,” however, careful we must be not 
to assume we are doing God's will without 
warrant, 

Let us look with care and devotion dur- 
ing this centennial year upon that part of 
the history of this "Nation under God” (as 
we call ourselves in our official pledge of al- 
legiance) which is associated with Theodore 
Roosevelt. Let us learn it from it that 
which is a word from God to this generation. 
Here is a man with certainly the audacity 
of Samson, something of the passion for so- 
cial justice of Amos and of the passion for 
moral righteousness of Micah, and again 
something in him of that pure religion and 
undefiled before God, which his favorite 
apostle James called good works. To a com- 
rade at the battle of Santiago, he even ap- 
peared as “Shadrach, Meshach, and company 
in the fiery furnace.” Here Is a man with 
heights and depths, wisdom and some fool- 
ishness, yet one who accepted the role of 
leadership and its risks with great courage 
and an indomitable spirit. Here is a man 
who in his own words “feared God and took 
his own part.” 

Then learning a lesson from history, let 
us dedicate ourselves to becoming in deed 
as in word truly a nation under God. Let 
us heed His revelation of Himself and of His 
Purposes which comes to us from the past 
and in the present. A nation ‘under God is 
not only a nation with a moral sense but a 
nation which can grow to meet the passage 
of time and the process of history as it un- 
folds without fear and without retreat. A. 
nation under God is a nation which will not 
transfer sovereignty held by its citizenry as 
God's stewards to any dictator claiming 
God's prerogatives to himself. A nation 
under God is a nation that will be worthy 
of its trust and which will take its place in 
the march of mankind to a new and better 
day. Theodore Roosevelt will be cheering us 
on. Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about by so great a cloud of witnesses let 
us lay aside every weight, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us. 


* 


St. Patrick's Day Address by Bishop 
Philip M. Hannan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18,1958 


Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp the fine 
address of His Excellency Bishop Philip 
M. Hannan, of the diocese of Washing- 
ton at the meeting of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and its Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
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in the Mayflower Hotel, on St. Patrick's 
Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. PATRICK'S Dar Oration 


It has always seemed to me that some of 
the great qualities which have distinguished 
the Irish—their optimism, their sense of 
gratitude for opportunities, their sense of 
self-reliance. Because of these qualities they 
have been an admirable minority in this land 
composed of minorities. 

Today our country needs badly those quall- 
ties to preserve its balance and its sense of 
destiny. Despite the unparalleled advan- 
tages offered by this grand country to all who 
have come to its shores, today we hear far 
more criticism for our national shortcomings 
than gratitude for opportunities and the 
security of rights. The security and welfare 
of all depends upon the willing cooperation 
of all, not contention for particular advan- 
tage, The special group that sees the mote 
in the eye of the community and forgets the 
beam in their own, also forget that this 
country is a collection of.minorities whose 
welfare depends upon a union of wills and 
the generous fulfillment of duties. Pressure 
groups striving for a perfect enjoyment of 
their rights of a single group can also pull 
the country apart by neglecting the unity of 
the whole. No single group can exist with- 
out national unity and the cooperation of all. 
What we need is more appreciation of the 
rights and opportunities secured to all. We 
need a hearty acknowledgment, always 
granted by those of Irish descent, that with 
its faults, this country is the best there is 
and it is worthy of the best that is in us all. 

It is to the credit of the Irish descent that 
they have always acknowledged the para- 
mount interests of the whole nation. 

Take for instance the Irish struggle for 
independence. There was no question about 
its justice; there was no question about their 
rights to their land and their government, 
Naturally, they sought the aid and sym- 
pathy of freedom-loving people everywhere. 
But they fought for their independence 
with their own resources, however unequal 
the contest, without expecting the United 
States to endanger its own welfare and 
without expecting or threatening to em- 
broil a great part of the world in trouble to 
secure their ends. Once their independence 
was won, they did not expect the United 
States to finance them, nor did they ever 
hint that they would seek a loan or trade 
from the Reds if we did not help them. 
Every penny they borrowed they expected 
to repay and they did repay it, proud to be 
free and proud to bear the burdens of a free 
state, And every American of Irish descent 
is just as insistent as every Irish citizen that 
Ireland act as it has, a responsible and self- 
reliant country. I am not saying that other 
countries are able to follow that magnifi- 
cent example. I am only saying that Irish 
Americans did, and God bless them for giv- 
ing such an example to the world. 

Another characteristic of the Irish-Amer- 
fean has been his unreserved devotion to 
the cause of this country. He has immedi- 
ately identified himself with the country 
adapting himself to it without trying to re- 
make it or its institutions into his own image 
or concepts. This feeling of utter devotion 
to the country has persisted despite the 
undoubted discrimination against them, 
The Irish suffered the worst type of discrimi- 
nation that an impoverished immigrant 
group can, the discrimination in employ- 
ment epitomized in the signs for employ- 
ment NINA, no Irishman need apply. But 
the Trish were not embittered or warped by 
it. They understood that this was the work 
of individual Americans, acting egainst the 
splendid principles of America, They knew 
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that the testimony of their own deeds would 


claim help as a martyred minority, 
did not demand that the country be cha: 

to suit their interests. They did not claim 
that others were un-American simply be- 
cause they would not favor them. They 
worked and they won. As they worked and 
profited they knew that America had to 
profit too for they knew that the country 
cannot stand unless they who come bring 
something to it and not simply take some- 
thing from it. 

It is in times of stress, particularly when 
a principle is involved, that Irish loyalty is 
most manifest. No Irishman is neutral to- 
ward a principle. His feelings about neu- 
trality are the same as those related in the 
old story. An Irishman asked his neighbor 
whom he favored in a certain political 
struggle. The neighbor said he was neutral. 
The Irishman persisted, “Yes, I know your 
neutral. But neutral for whom?” 

In these days when there are so many 
sly and covert attacks on our national prin- 
ciples under the guise of concern for free- 
dom, we need the enthusiastic support of 
principle by the Irish. They will never quib- 
ble about what they are supporting; they 
believe in the whole Constitution, not just 
the fifth amendment, which they do not 
need; nor he so naive and simple as to ap- 
plaud the enemies of our country regardless 
of how clever and deceitful is their approach 
as for instance a few days ago when the 
Russian Ambassador was applauded at the 
Press Club though he blandly and slickly 
denied that there are purges in Russia and 
the lying charge of germ warfare against the 
United States in Korea. 

Basically, this loyalty of the Irish is a 
manifestation of their faith, 

Basically, this loyalty to principle, this 
ability to see through any betrayal of prin- 
ciple, is a manifestation of the Irish faith 
in God. The Irish have always believed lit- 
erally, “He who is not with Me is against 
Me,” and anything that denies a God-given 
principle is automatically outlawed, This 
loyalty to the faith is not only necessary to 
ward off the direct attacks against our prin- 
ciples, but those subtler, long-range attacks 
so insidious because so little realized. We 
need that faith so that in our preoccupation 
with how to get to another planet we shall 
forget why God put us on this planet. A 
few generations ago the great threat to 
man's dignity was the growing belief about 
man's origin, about man's descent from a 
mo That error has been forgotten. 
Today man is literally straining to leave the 
earth as if he were born to become & wan- 
derer among the planets. Reaching the 
other planets; especially for defending our 
freedom, is a wonderful and necessary proj- 
ect. But leaving the earth out of boredom 
or in search of happiness is completely for- 
getting the destiny of man and the dignity 
of men. Our goal in life is not simply to 
find if there is other life on another planet, 
but the purpose of life on this plant. A 
few days ago, a noted profesor, Dr. Harold ©. 
Urey, noted that fact. He stated that “we 
can boast today that man possesses the most 
magnificent view of a marvelous universe 
that he has ever had,” but he also concluded 
that science “has in no way given us à per- 
sonal reason for our existence on this planet, 
or for the belief that each human life is 
valuable. In a word, it offers little to sup- 
port a belief in the dignity of men.” “What 
reason de we give for doing anything today? 
Our answer seems to be that whatever we 
propose to do will give us more food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, more automobiles, better health, 
better military wea „ © © we do not say 
that we will become better people; what is 
better or worse; that we will understand our 
freedoms, that we will have a better philoso- 
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phy governing our lives and our relations 
with others. We talk of spreading our de- 
to other countries but do we not 
think of automobiles and radios rather than 
the Bill of Rights or our Constitution?” 

The abiding faith of the Irish reminds us 
always that we have a dignity that comes 
from God, not from our knowledge, that 
destiny is to reach heaven and life with 
God, not the arid wastes of another planet. 
And it is for this reason that the Irish have 
always understood and prized the greatness 
of our country. For our country gives us 
freedom under God to realize our destiny 
with God. We are willing to defend it with 
our life because it recognizes the meaning 
of human life. That is why the Irish feel 
that to be loyal to God, they must be loyal 
to this country, Thus we pledge our al- 
legaince to this country; with our hearts to 
love it; with our strength to sustain it; with 
our faith to preserve it—the best country 
in the world and worthy of the best in us. 
May God bless and preserve it forever. 


Lincoln Day Address by Wasenchuxelis 
~ State Representative Nathaniel Tilden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


A OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Richard Glenn 
Gettell, president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, to the Seven As- 
sociated Women’s College Clubs of Bos- 
ton. In discussing the reaction of po- 
litical, civic, and educational leaders in 
this country to the launching of sput- 
nik, President Gettell cautions against 
a quantitative crash program in the 
field of the natural sciences rather than 
a qualitative one He also stresses the 
importance of increasing our educa- 
tional efforts not only in natural sci- 
ence but also in the social sciences so as 
to train men and women to become fu- 
ture leaders in our country’s efforts to 
maintain peace in the world for all 
people. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY RICHARD GLENN GETTELL, Prest-~ 
DENT OF MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, To T 
SEVEN ASSOCIATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE CLUBS 
OF BOSTON, AT THE ALUMNAE HALL, WELLES- 
LEY, Mass., JANUARY 25, 1958 
It will probably come as no surprise to you 

that, like almost everyone else in the coun- 

try, I want to have my say about sputnik. 

Robert L. White, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune earlier this month, provided 
me with a text, and a point of departure. 
He phrased it nicely when he said: 

“Ever since the Soviet Government an- 
nounced last October that its experts had 
launched the world's first earth satellite this 
country has been in a state bordering on 
shock. First of All our own experts were set 
to work shooting off whatever they had 
handy, regardiess of whether it could be 
expected to work, whilst our top echelon 
leaders were shooting off their mouths—and 
with just about the same amount of effect.” 
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Mr. White goes on to develop the theme 
that, after the initial panic, there were so- 
berer second thoughts. Some of them took 
the form of attacking our educational sys- 
tem for its failure to produce scientists, and 
as his third thought he presents the sug- 
gestion that Industry should grant sabbati- 
cals to some of the scientists it has enticed 
away from the campuses so that they can re- 
turn to fill the shortage of teachers. 

There is one possible sequence of second 
and third thoughts, triggered by the launch- 
ing of sputnik. And it is an engaging idea, 
But it is not the one I want to develop 
today. Instead I should like to go back to 
the initial shock of October 4 and then 
sketch a different sequence of second and 
third and fourth thoughts. 

So let us start again from last fall when 
a new disease first swept the Nation. More 
virulent than the Asian flu and much more 
widespread, it caused most of us to succumb 
to sputnik fever—or, to make it sound more 
medical, should we call it satellitis? 

If this were a more nearly ideal world, the 
launching of a satellite could have been the 
object of worldwide, unqualified rejoicing. 
At last the dream of the’ science fiction 
writers had come true. Man was no longer 
chained to the earth. The greatest new 
frontiers were before us. The space age had 
dawned. If mankind were more perfect, this 
could have been the most exciting challenge 
in the history of civilization. It still can be, 
and probably must be, if there is to be any 
civilization left. 

But instead of regarding sputnik as a ve- 
hicle to the stars, our minds turned to the 
motive power of a military missile. Just so 
did nuclear energy lead first to the bomb, 
and only secondarily to a powerful new 
source of energy. It is not clear that the 
world will be granted the chance of a sec- 
ond such mistake. 

So our first thoughts were panicky, not 
exultant. They set us on the track of a 
space race, of recriminations because we 
were not first, of military reorganizations, of 
criticisms of our scientists, and of the sys- 
tem that produced them. In this feverish 
search for crash programs to catch up much 
has been made of the fact that the Soviet 
Union is training more scientists than we, 
and therefore we must rearrange our educa- 
tional system lest we lag further behind in 
the future. A few lone voices raised a cry 
that “We must have the humanities, too,” 
but the weight of attention, even today 
when we have had time to reconsider, is 
focused primarily on the means by which 
the United States can produce greater num- 
bers of physical scientists, 

I think this proposition needs further ex- 
ploration and sounder third thoughts. 

First, let’s assume that the problem could 
be solved by these scientists (an assumption 
I will question in a minute, but let’s accept 
it for now). Is the correct approach a 
quantitative one? Do we count noses, and 
compare our count of scientists with Rus- 
sia’s? And if our nose-count is less, do we 
admit defeat? Obviously not, there are sey- 
eral major fallacies in this sort of reasoning. 

To begin with, Russia has demonstrated 
its superiority in only one field: The field on 
which she chose to concentrate her talent. 
In- no other field of technology does any 
sensible person claim that she can begin to 
match us. The material aspects of Ameri- 
can civilization, its general scientific com- 
petence, its contributions to basic research, 
and particularly its ability to apply that 
research, to engineer, and to produce, is 
without rival. 

As as matter of esthetics and of world poli- 
tics, one can and should question whether 
our scientific talents have been applied to the 
best advantage in all instances, but our in- 
adequacies in this regard are the consequence 
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of our social organization, of governmental 
and commercial policy, not of scientific in- 
adequacy, Perhaps it also is a reflection of 
the willingness of our scientifically trained 
personnel to apply their talents in pursuits 
which will be most lucrative, but it is not, of 
itself, a reflection on their capacities.- If it 
is socially desirable to have more basic re- 
search, or more teachers, or more rocketeers, 
we have the trained manpower to do so, far 
beyond that of any other country. But we 
have yet to determine how to apply the social 
pressures and provide the incentives that will 
induce these individuals to redirect their 
talents. 

Then, too, our preoccupation with the com- 
parative numbers of scientists misses another 
crucial point; scientific breakthroughs are 
not mass produced. The brilliant intuitions 
that advance fundamental research, the new 
ideas that make significant contributions to 
engineering applications, are not the result 
of cranking out extra thousands of individ- 
uals with bachelor of science degrees, nor of 
teaching elementary physics to extra tens of 
thousands of high-school students. It is re- 
ported that Russia's sputnik was the product 
of 31 good brains. It was the result of a 
gifted few. This is a fact of which more 
notice needs to be taken, 

I venture to guess that if we wanted to 
maximize our chances of keeping a technical 
lead over the rest of the world, we would 
accomplish far more if “we ‘selected a few 
thousand—even a few hundred—of the most 
gifted youngsters in the country, the top 
brains with scientific aptitudes, and gave 
them the best possible training, with the 
most superior teachers, than if we tried to 
mass produce, with indifferent teachers, hun- 
dreds of thousands or even millions of half- 
baked mediocrities. 

The nature of the training we should give 
these gifted youngsters is, from past experi- 
ence, pretty clear, Start them in the liberal 
arts colleges, where best they can gain some 
intellectual breadth, and where inquiring 
minds are most likely to be awakened. Grad- 
uate school seems early enough for full con- 
centration on their ultimate field of speciali- 
gation. It is no accident that a dispropor- 
tionate share of our leading scientists and 
our most promising graduate students are 
products of a liberal arts training. There is 
something in the learning process, that seems 
to make it so. 

But let's go back to the earlier proposition: 
that we need greater numbers of scientists. 
I have suggested that numbers is not the 
answer, as much as quality. But do we need 
the scientists at this stage in our develop- 
ment as much as we need certain others? 

It has often been said, but never sufficiently 
appreciated to the point of becoming the basis 
for our actions, that our social sciences lag 
behind our natural sciences. Man has yet 
to learn how to use the things he can create. 
He has yet to learn how to organize his society 
in forms that are not self-destructive. 

There are two points worth mentioning 
here, as antidotes to sputnik fever. 

Our first answer at this moment is the 
classic one of military force. In the past, 
however, military strength was the means by 
which, when war came, it could be won. No 
one today pretends that anyone will win the 
next war. Everyone will lose, catastrophi- 
cally. The best we can hope for is the deter- 
rent of massive retaliatory power—of crea- 
ting an uneasy stalemate where none but 
a madman would launch a war. Our missile 
program is not conceived to win a war but 
only in hopes that it might prevent a war, 

But we have long learned from history that 
the possession of force is not the cause of 
war; it merely offers a temptation to the ag- 
gressor. Neither is it the sure preventive 
of war for the nonaggressor; in a dynamic 
technology, a seesaw of offensive and defen- 
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sive capabilities is almost inevitable. The 
causes of international friction, and, accord- 
ingly, the problems to study if war is to be 
prevented have to do with the motivation 
of individuals and groups, and with the form 
and activities of our social, political, and eco- 
nomic organizations. More than anything 
else we need to know what causes tension 
and what can be done with men's minds, and 
men's institutions, to relieve the tensions 
that periodically lead to war. 

These are problems of the social sciences. 
Beyond the negative, but currently necessary, 
policy of enlisting scientists to hold the fort 
in hopes of prolonging a military stalemate, 
what we need most is time for the social 
scientists to catch up, for our diplomats and 
‘politicians to find ways for nations to ac- 
commodate their differences, and for students 
of society to help them find their way. 

For this reason it seems to me that the 
strongest possible case must be made that 
our need for scientists, while urgent and im- 
mediate, to buy time, is, at bottom, less ur- 
gent than our need to apply our most fertile 
minds to discover the means by which the 
scientists’ instruments of destruction can be 
rendered unnecessary. 

Political issues and political leadership 
seem to be more often a matter of emotion 
than of rationality. Perhaps we need to rec- 
ognize that fact, and seek rational ends by 
emotional means. Certainly we need to study 
the strange phenomena by which individuals 
who, separately, have no urge to kill, are 
led, as members of a nation, to take pride in 
becoming organized mass murderers. If only 
the magnificent sense of unity that arises in 
wartime could be marshaled ſto meet the 
problems of peacetime, wonderful things 
could happen in the world, and with much 
less sacrifice. 

If some of our best minds, with the sanre 
Sense of urgency, addressed themselves to 
study the sources of friction among nations, 
and we all could be induced to accept the 
desirability of applying our national wealth 
and ingenuity to lubricate the points of fric- 
tion, then the stalemate of power would be 
less uneasy. Then military power might be- 
come obsolete. 

However, even if the natural scientists 

achieve a military standoff, and our social 
scientists manage to seek out and solve the 
issues that tend to cause wars, so that mu- 
tual destruction is no longer the problem, we 
still have the problem of winning the peace. 
And this surely is a task for the social scien- 
tists. 
Most will agree that in recent years the 
Teputation and stature of the United States 
has declined from its wartime peak. We 
may not be losing the peace, but we cer- 
tainly are not winning it. In the Middle 
East, in Southeast Asia, among our wartime 
allies, through the Western world, among the 
underdeveloped nations, the uncommitted, 
the neutralist ones—in all these areas we 
have suffered serious tactical defeats. And 
few victories. 

We think our way of life is good. But it 
is not being adopted and copied by many 
other nations. Nor are we disposed to force 
it on them, Probably we couldn’t without 
Waging war ourselves, We are anxious, how- 
ever, as a matter of self-protection, that an 
alien way is not forced on us, nor on our 
friends, and that a hostile one is not adopted 
in more and more other parts of the world. 
To prevent this from happening demands 
the arts of the politician, the psychologist, 
and the development of far greater skills and 
far deeper understanding than economists 
and other social scientists haye demonstrated 
to date, 

What I am trying to say is this: As we 
conduct the national reassessment which 
seems to have started by the circulation of a 
Small manmade sphere around the earth, we 
recognize it as a triumph of science, and as 
a national threat. But in rearranging our 
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thinking to adjust to the implications of a 
space age, and, particularly in rethinking the 
direction of education, we must r 

that for some time to come, man is not leav- 
the earth behind. He is still living on earth, 
and our primary educational problem is that 
of learning how men can live together. 

So some of the best minds, and the best 
training must be devoted as much to the 
social as to the natural sciences, lest through 
Science alone, man learns only how to perish. 

A comparable plea can be made for the 
humanities, but perhaps I can establish this 
point with a single anecdote. 

During a recent war, it is said that a sol- 
dier in uniform upbraided a civilian for not 
participating in the war, He said, with some 
belligerence: A 

“Why aren't you in uniform? Why aren't 
you fighting? What are you doing to justify 
yourself during this emergency?” The civil- 
lan replied: 

“Who, me? I'ma poet. Tm the civiliza- 
tion you fellows are fighting to save.” 

There’s lots more than needs to be said 
about the implications of sputnik and the 
kinds of second and third thoughts that 
should follow our first panicky reactions. 

There is one fourth thought which Id like 
to present briefiy: Perhaps it is another way 
of making a case for the humanities, 

We know, in the natural sciences, that the 
extension of man’s knowledge has inherent 
dangers, that an automobile is at once a 
means of transportation and a source of 
traffic deaths, that nuclear energy can be 
harnessed for power or can make a bomb, 
and that rocket power can climb to space or 
conduct a lethal missile. We know that 
knowledge can be abused. 

It is unfortunately true that the social 
sciences have the same inherent d 
As we learn more about the makeup of men's 
minds, either singly or in groups, it will be 
easier to manipulate them. This would de- 
light Madison Avenue and give new power 
to demagogs. It is possible to use economic 
power to destroy as well as to create. The 
art of politics can be practiced by a Machia- 
velli as well as by a Jefferson or a Lincoln. 

This raises a final question as to the real 
purpose of our education in America. It 
requires that along with the skills we im- 
part, and along with the intellectual curi- 
osity we excite, we have an even higher obli- 
gation; to teach ethics and morals. Some- 
where in the educational process, as well as 
in the home, and the church, we need to in- 
culcate a set of values which recognize in- 
dividual freedom and human dignity but 
which count as paramount, while we are on 
this earth, man’s responsibility to man, If 
we can do this, knowledge will not be abused, 
and the ultimate significance of sputnik 
will be that mankind has at last deserved a 
trip to the stars. 


Values in American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, March 17, Hon. Marion B. Fol- 
som, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare addressed the Rotary Club of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Folsom is a native of McRae, Ga., 
and the citizens of Georgia are proud 
of his many outstanding accomplish- 
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ments both in the fields of business and 
Government. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of Mr. Folsom’s re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VALUES! IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(By Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


It is a pleasure to be back in Georgia, 
among so many old friends and associates, 

I am grateful that I had the opportunity 
of growing up here in Georgia. I had a good 
school and good teachers, and I look back 
over those boyhood years with pride in the 
fact that my home and community encour- 
aged and respected good education. I am 
also grateful for my years at the University 
of Georgia, which in those days was a small 
college, but had an excellent faculty. 

Mose Americans, I believe, share a belief 
in the ideal of good educational opportuni- 
ties for all. The trouble is that some of us 
keep this objective on a shelf reserved for 
vague ideals and good intentions—we do not 
face up to the hard and practical steps that 
must be taken to put more of the ideal into 
life. And so today there are grave deficien- 
cies in American education, which have been 
the center of a lot of new-found public con- 
cern in recent months. 

For this new attention to education, I sus- 
pect, we can thank the Russian, sputniks. 
We Americans are not accustomed to think- 
ing of ourselves as second in anything. Not 
being first into outer space, not being the 
nation to pull back the curtain on a new 
age, has come home to us as something of a 
national shock. 

Inevitably, comparisons are made between 
the Soviet system of education and our own. 
In this situation, it is imperative that we 
understand what is right with our schools 
as well as what is wrong with them. 

We have no occasion to question our fun- 
damental concepts of the meaning and pur- 
pose of education in America. Our system is 
founded on respect for the dignity and worth 
of the individual. We believe that a system 
based on freedom of the mind and un- 
shackled right of inquiry will accomplish 
more than a system based on conscription 
and regimentation. We believe that, in pro- 
viding each individual with an opportunity to 
develop his talents according to his own in- 
terests and abilities, we not only help each 
person enrich his own life but, in the long 
run, we best serve the needs of the Nation 
as a whole. 

We have developed a rich diversity of both 
public and private educational institutions. 
We have avoided the pitfalls of nationally 
controlled education. We believe in keeping 
control of education close to the people in 
the communities and States. 

These concepts have served the Nation 
well. They are just as sound today as they 
have ever been. But no matter how cherished 
and valid our concepts of education, we can- 
not expect our system to work well unless we 
give it the attention and support it needs, 

This country, by and large, has not been 
giving education the priority, the emphasis, 
the financial wherewithal, to do the tremen- 
dous job that is needed in our times. 


This is a cause for grave concern—not 
about our concepts of the purpose and mean- 
ing of education, but about our failure to 
bring to bear the dollars and the hard work 
required if these concepts are to produce 
their full fruit. 

Education is, to some extent, a mirror of 
the future—in Russia, as in America. There 
Is danger to our free society in the omnious 
fact that the Russians are investing a larger 
share of their funds and effort in education 
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than we are. There is a clear warning to 
America when a totalitarian and materialis- 
tic society gives greater priority and empha- 
sis to education for its purposes than we give 
to education for our purposes. 

A couple of years before the first Soviet 
satellite was put up, a prominent Russian 
education official said the Soviet Union was 
challenging America to a competition in the 
classroom. A few educators noted the re- 
mark at the time, but that was all. 

Today, after sputnik, many Americans are 
more aware of the challenge. There is greater 
understanding now that, whether we like it 
or not, we are in competition with Russia 
in classrooms. all across America. In the 
long run, this competition in education could 
be the crucial factor in preserving our free- 
dom. 

Competition, of course, is hardly foreign to 
the American temperament. We properly 
take pride in the competitive nature of the 
American economy, in the American emphasis 
on individual incentive. But in education, if 
In nothing else, the Russians seem to have 
applied the principles of competition and 
incentive to a greater extent than we have. 

One of the most significant aspects of So- 
viet education is the intensive pressure put 
on students to excel in scholarship. 

From thelr earliest years, Soviet young 
people are made to understand that their 
jobs and income, their privileges, their sta- 
tus in society their whole future depends on 
their performance in school. Both the re- 
wards for good work and the penalties for 
failure are very great. For most Soviet chil- 
dren, good work in school offers the only hope 
of rising above a standard of living which 
by our count would be dreary indeed. 

Russian schools operate 6 days a week, and 
the homework is so heavy that prominent 
doctors have complained the health of chil- 
dren is being impaired. 

Each child must carry a report card with 
him at all times, and marks are entered 
almost every day. Parents must sign the 
card every week. 

At the end of the fourth grade, each child 
is subjected to a standard national examina- 
tion. ‘Those who fail to meet national re- 
quirements in a single subject must repeat 
a whole grade. 

At the end of the seventh grade, the weed- 
ing-out process becomes more intensive. At 
this point each Soviet student is given a 
rigorous examination, based on national re- 
quirements, including an oral quiz by a 
three-man panel composed of his own teach- 
er, his principal, and often a Communist 
Party representative. 

Those who show promise go on to the regu- 
lar 3-year secondary school, somewhat 
equivalent to our high school, to complete 
the 10-year Soviet school system. The less 
accomplished students are shunted by the 
Government into other forms of training 
such as trade or factory schools. Thus, for 
some Soviet children, the door to high ad- 
vancement is pretty well closed even before 
the eighth grade. 

The uniform, nationally required curricu- 
lum emphasizes subjects which contribute 
83 to military power and which aid in 

Communist influence beyond 
Boviet borders. Science, mathematics, tech- 
nical subjects, and foreign languages get the 
highest priority. Military training begins for 
boys in the 7th grade and includes target 
practice with machineguns in the 10th 
grade; and political indoctrination permeates 
the system. 

All students take foreign languages start- 
ing in grade 5 and continuing for 6 years, 
Soviet students are required to spend about 
5 or 6 times as many hours in sclence and 
mathematics as usually required in American 
high schools. Altogether, in the 10-year 
Soviet system, students get roughly as many 
or more hours of instruction as provided in 
12 years in the United States, 
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At the end of the 10th grade, an even more 
intensive weeding out takes place. Less ac- 
complished students are assigned to trade 
or technical schools: Those who excel in 
scholarship and political reliability, on the 
basis of stiff competitive examinations, are 
permitted to enter higher education. For 
these, the rewards and privileges are im- 
pressive. 

College students not only receive a free 
education, but most of them are paid for 
their efforts, And the better they do in col- 
lege, the more they are paid. Finally, the 
college graduates—especially scientists, engl- 
neers, top professors—are likely prospects for 
an elite group which receives high economic 
rewards and social prestige and privileges. 

I do not suggest that any of these specific 
features of Soviet education would be desir- 
able for the United States, But the pres- 
sures, the incentives and penalties, that have 
been built into the Soviet educational sys- 
tem, and which are brought to bear directly 
on the indilivdual student, give some indica- 
tion of the nature of the competition we 
face. 

Perhaps even more significant, however, is 
the momentum. behind the Soviet educa- 
tional drive. I have been impressed more by 
the trend of expansion in Soviet education 
than by measurements of where they stand 
today. 

A nation which was probably 60 to 70 per- 
cent illiterate in 1917 now claims to have 
about 1 out of 4 of its people in some kind 
of school. The Soviets report that the num- 
ber of students enrolled in their 10th grade 
has increased 4 times in 4 years, reaching 
144 million last year. 

In higher education, the Soviets claim en- 
rollments have expanded in the last 30 years 
from 169,000 to almost 2 million. - The num- 
ber of students reported graduating from 
higher educational institutions increased 
about four times within the past decade. 

One of the most significant reports on 
Soviet education indicates that almost half 
of the university graduates in recent years 
have not been scientists and engineers, as 
one might expect, but teachers. This empha- 
sis on the teacher is a key to the whole Soviet 
program. It explains why there is an average 
of 1 teacher for every 20 students in Russia, 
while we lag behind with an average of 1 
teacher for every 26 students. 

Those who prepare for teaching in the 
Soviet Union today can look forward to both 
public esteem and material reward. It is sald 
that if one sees a man in s car with a chauf- 
feur, a wife and a dog in Russia he is bound 
to be a college professor—because no one 
else would be able to afford all three. 
Whether this is an accurate picture or not, 
reports indicate that beginning school 
teachers in Russia are paid twice as much as 
unskilled factory workers and some top pro- 
fessors about 16 times as much. 

Consider by contrast some of the rewards 
for teachers in this country. The average 
salary for college faculty members through- 
out the United States this year is $5,120. 
This represents a shockingly low return for 
the large investment of time and money in- 
volved in preparation for a career as a col- 
lege professor. These is also little comfort 
for us in the-salaries we pay grade and high 
school teachers. Here in Georgia, for ex- 
ample, the average salary for public school 
teachers is below $3,500. 

It is clear that this country gives poor 
recognition to those on whom we depend so 
much for training the doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, statesmen, businessmen and 
others who will guide the Nation's destiny 
a few years from now. 

There are a number of other facts which 
indicate that—despite our progress over the 
years—many of us in America are still guilty 
of shameful neglect of education. 

This year, in our public schools, we are 
short of our needs by about 150,000 class- 
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rooms and 135,000 qualified teachers. This 
means simply that several million children 
are being robbed of adequate educational 
opportunities because of overcrowded rooms, 
half-day sessions, or lack of a good teacher. 

Every year, more than 200,000 of our 
brightest young people drop out of school 
somewhere below the college level—either 
because of lack of money, or lack of desire 
for education. 

Studies in three States have shown that 2 
out of 3 high school science and mathematics 


‘teachers did not major in those subjects in 


college. But what can we expect, when we 
offer starting teachers on the average about 
$1,000 a year less than college gradutes enter- 
ing business or industry? 

It is small wonder that half of our start- 
ing teachers plan to leave the classroom 
within 5 years. 

There are shortcomings not only in our 
provisions for classrooms and teachers, but 
sometimes there are deficiencies in what is 
taught. 

Some two billion people—three-quarters of 
the world's population—speak languages that 
are rarely if ever taught in the United States. 
Of the 24 major languages around the world, 
each spoken by more than 20 million persons, 
only Spanish and French are studied by any 
appreciable proportion of Americans. A re- 
cent State Department study showed that 3 
out of 4 incoming foreign service officers had 
no proficiency in any foreign language. It is 
sobering to reflect on the fact that an estl- 
mated 5 to 6 million Russians are studying 
English—and fewer than 8,000 Americans are 
studying Russian. 

To meet the requirements of today's world 
we also need greater emphasis on the teach- 
ing of science, and its essential base, mathe- 
matics. These studies embrace the very 
fields of knowledge most closely related to 
national security. Yet, in 1956, of the 2,800,- 
000 boys and girls in the last 2 years of pub- 
lic high schools, only about 830,000 were 
studying science, and only 660,000 were 
studying mathematics. 

While we recognize that all young people 
in our high schools should not be expected 
to study advanced subjects, it is a serious 
waste of talent when able students elect not 
to take courses needed for their full educa- 
tional development. 

We should recognize that education faces 
broader responsibilities and a greater task in 
the United States than in Russia. In the 
Soviet Union, the central Government fixes 
quotas and assigns facilities to concentrate 
educational effort in those fields which serve 
the objectives of the Soviet State. In the 
United States, we must not only match the 
Russians in specific areas of competitive im- 
portance—such as science and engineering— 
but we must continue to produce all the 
skills and abilities required by our own way 
of life. It is a major responsibility of our 
schools and colleges, for example, to prepare 
American young people for a wide variety 
of professions and occupations which receive 
relatively little emphasis in the Soviet Union. 
And yet Americans rightly consider that 
these professions and occupations makes 
important contributions to the American 
standard of living and the American culture. 

In Russia, one man or a small group of 
men make the major decisions about educa- 
tion—how much will be spent, what will be 
taught, and how it will be taught. In Amer- 
ica, the same decisions about education are 
made in 50,000 school districts, 48 State gov- 
ernments, the National Congress, and hun- 
dreds of private schools and colleges. Ulti- 
mately, millions of citizens participate in de- 
ciding the extent and nature of our invest- 
ment in education. In a sense, the prover- 
bial man on the street in America needs to 
be wiser about education than the dictator 
in a totalitarian system. 

Many things will be required to catch up 
and keep up with our needs in education. 
One of these things ls more money—much 
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more than we have ever spent before for 
education. We fool ourselves, and hurt only 
ourselves, if we try to skirt this plain truth. 

Consider, for example, the of en- 
rollment increases alone, I do not believe 
the American people sufficiently understand 
that the number of young people knocking 
at the doors of our schools and colleges al- 
ready has increased far beyond any measure 
we have known before. And the tide of 


students is still rising rapidly and will con- 


tinue to do so for years ahead. The total 
number of students in school and college 
will probably increase, roughly, from 31 mil- 
lion in 1950 to 52 million in 1975. 

Our schools and colleges, public and pri- 
vate, are now costing us about $19 billion 
a year. If we only maintain current stand- 
ards as to classrooms, teacher pay, and the 
number of students per teacher, we will need 
to invest about $25 billion a year in educa- 
tion within 10 years merely to keep up with 
enrollment increases. 

But the lack of funds for education is only 
& symptom of a more deep-seated problem. 
What is needed most of all is a new appre- 
ciation of the value and crucial importance 
of education— to the individual and to our 
free society as a whole. We need a new em- 
phasis on the pursuit of learning, a greater 
respect for intellectual achievement. In 
many of our schools and homes we need more 
hard work in fundamental academic sub- 
jects, and higher academic standards. Good 
teaching and good scholarship should be 
highly prized and greatly rewarded—by the 
school, the family, and the community. 

I do not believe we have made as much 
progress along these lines in this country 
as we should. Education has not had the 
priority it deserves. If academic accomplish- 
ment has not fallen into actual disrepute, 
it is at least suffering under indifference 
and lack of esteem, 

Respect for academic accomplishment can- 
not be obtained, of course, simply by decree, 
or even by investing more money in educa- 
tion, as desperately needed as more funds 
are. More esteem for teaching and scholar- 
ship must be an attitude—the result of a 
better sense of values of the American 
people, 

My friend Ralph McGill had something 
to say on that recently, and it struck me 
as a fine suggestion. “If it isn't too late,” 
he wrote, “the civic clubs might make a few 
resolutions to work out annual programs 
Tor public, formal honoring of the students 
who make the honor roll. This could be 
done not once, but 2 or 3 times per year. 
The high school graduates who have gone 
to college come home at Christmas, They, 
too, could be screened and those who have 
made good grades entertained and given 
recognition.” 

There is now, I believe, more room for 
hope that the American people are increas- 
ingly aware of the crucial importance of 
good education. Some of the steps you have 
taken in Georgia suggest a growing interest 
and support—officials in the Office of Edu- 
cation tell me, for example, that you are 
doing an outstanding job of school construc- 
tion at very reasonable cost to the taxpayers. 

All of us should understand, however, 
there is no quick and easy solution. Efforts 
Tor good schools are unending; they must 
continue as long as man seeks to improve 
himself. 

In meeting new needs in education, in 
making change, in moving forward, we are 
investing in our most priceless asset—the 
individual human being. By acting now 
with foresight—in community, State, and 
Nation—we insure the ultimate triumph of 
Tree men in a free educational system, in 
u free society. 
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Report by Dr. G. Herbert Smith, Presi- 
dent of Willamette University, to His 
Board of Trustees . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, be- 
cause education is one of the major is- 
sues facing this session of Congress, I 
believe many Members of the Senate 
will be interested in a thoughtful report 
made to the trustees of Willamette Uni- 
versity, located in Salem, Oreg., by Dr. 
G. Herbert Smith, president of that out- 
standing educational institution. 

Dr. Smith emphasizes a theme in 
which I believe implicitly, namely, that 
we must not go so pell-mell at develop- 
ing scientific talent that we neglect the 
stabilizing influences in the realm of the 
humanities, the social sciences and re- 
ligion which will direct such scientific 
skill into useful and humanitarian fields. 

In other words, our schools and col- 
leges must never concentrate on the mo- 
tor to the complete neglect of the rudder 
and steering wheel. 

Because the report by Dr. G. Herbert 
Smith, of Willamette University, to his 
board of trustees is so pertinent to many 
educational issues now confronting us 
in the Senate, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the full text of his 
report be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tue REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE BOARD 
or TRUSTEES OF WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, 
FEÐRUARY 24, 1958 
Ladies and gentlemen, in this year of 

earth satellites the attention of the entire 

world has been directed to the effectiveness 
of the work of our institutions of higher 
learning. It was something of a rude shock 
when a nation of complacent television-lov- 
ing Americans were suddenly brought face 
to face with realization that the billions 
that had been spent on education in our 
great land had not always been spent with 
wisdom and that the results we were 
achieving, particularly in the areas of 
science, had been surpassed by a country 
and a culture we had considered definitely 
second class. The realization which came 
to the general American public after the 
launching of Sputnik I had been common 
knowledge to many in the college field for 
a long period of time. As much as 15 years 
ago, when the president of Willamette came 
to his current position, he had the temerity, 
perhaps characteristic of a young college 
president, to raise his voice in a meeting of 
college and high-school educators in Oregon 
and decry the fact that such a large per- 
centage of our high-school population were 
presenting themselves for college entrance 
without the basic subject matter and disci- 
pline on which it is possible to build a sat- 

isfactory college program. For the past 25 

years we have seen a steady increase in the 

percentage of time spent on the high-school 
level on vocational subjects, life-adjustment 
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courses, and other nonintellectual pursuits 
which have passed for subject matter and 
which the students have tried to use as a 
foundation for higher education. As a re- 
sult, the colleges have faced the necessity 
either to disregard the fact that a student 
has had no background in mathematics and 
graduate him without any knowledge of the 
subject, or go back and supply the deficiency 
by offering basic algebra and geometry be- 
fore college mathematics might be under- 
taken. The area of mathematics and 
science, however, is not the only deficiency. 
High-school students have presented them- 
selves to the college in increasing numbers 
not only without any background in foreign 
language or culture of other countries, but 
many times are unable to use the basic 
fundamentals of their own language. As a 
result, colleges again have had to give ex- 
aminations to reveal deficiencies in reading 
skills and offer remedial work in basic 
English, including both reading and writing. 

Perhaps in their success in the race to 
launch an earth satellite, Russia has again 
inadvertently done the free countries of the 
world a great service by awakening us to 
the deficiencies in our education program 
and arousing American public opinion to the 
needs of higher education as it has not been 
aroused before in its entire history. If we 
actually learn the lessons, which it appears 
we may, we shall again have to offer our 
thanks to the dictators of the Kremlin just 
as we did when Joseph Stalin misjudged the 
American people after World War II and 
started his campaign of hate which aroused 
American public opinion to the threat of 
communism in our own country_at a time 
when we had received a strong buildup that 
we should trust our allies and that the lead- 
ers of the Kremlin were not to be feared but 
were pretty good Old Joes. 

There is no question that there is a need 
for constructive and sane thinking follow- 
ing the hysteria which resulted from the 
launching of sputnik. The first reaction in 
America was typically American. We would 
solve our educational problems by having the 
Federal Government appropriate billions of 
dollars primarily for scientific education. We 
are all earnestly aware of the financial needs 
of all higher education and education at all 
levels. It remains, however, that our faults 
in education are not to be corrected entirely 
by the appropriation of dollars. There must 
be a cultural change in our country which 
will enable us to return to a respect for in- 
tellectual endeavor, mental and moral dis- 
eipline on the part of our young people, 
and a national goal which recognizes that 
comfort, entertainment, and physical soft- 
ness are unworthy as the highest goals for 
young Americans. We must create a change 
in the attitude of families who do not want 
their youngsters to work as hard as they had 
to work when they were the same age. There 
must be less sympathy on the part of parents 
for their children who are required to face 
difficult educational tasks. It is no great 
wonder that a very able freshman girl at 
Willamette recently broke into tears when 
the dean told her she would have to register 
for science and foreign language. Her 
mother was in complete sympathy with her 
reply to the dean that she found nothing 
in these disciplines which would be of value 
to her. She came to college, she said, to 
“learn to be a wife and mother.” 

In our haste to catch up with Russia, In 
technological education, there are those who 
have already advocated that we throw over 
entirely our democratic ideas and ideals and 
substitute the totalitarian point of view in 
our educational system. Would it not in- 
deed be irony if we were to lose the freedom 
which we seek to maintain by emulating 
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Russia’s totalitarian point of view in our 
education? I cannot subscribe to the pro- 
gram of drafting the brains of cur best quali- 
fied students and forcing them into a pre- 
scribed educational. program, based largely 

m mathematics and science. The fact 
r ns that even in our American educa- 
tion we have shown greater evidence of abil- 
ity to develop scientific skills than we have 
indicated ability to direct those skills to the 
greatest benefit of mankind. Just as we 
need better education in science, so we also 
need a more thorough understanding of the 
humanities, the social sciences, and religion. 
All of this simply spells out the urgent need 
for the broad, liberal influence of the liberal 
arts college and its avowed goal of educating 
scientists who have an understanding of 
philosophy, social science, and religion, as 
well as the development of statesmen, busi- 
nessmen, and teachers with an appreciation 
and a basic understanding of science as well 
as a competency in other fields. 


The liberal arts college has not been with- 
out its influence in the past in the develop- 
ment of scientists. A study which was made 
a few years ago of the undergraduate back- 
grounds of America’s men of science, inter- 
estingly brought out the fact that of the 
top 50 institutions which had been the most 
successful, percentagewise, in producing the 
leaders of science in America, 33 of these 
undergraduate institutions were colleges of 
liberal arts, while only 17 in the top 50 were 
the technical schools and large universities. 
Willamette University was one of the col- 
leges in the list of 50. Liberal arts colleges 
properly financed and equipped, will con- 
tinue their outstanding service in the area 
of science as well as in developing leaders in 
all lines of human endeavor where a breadth 
of educational experience is vital. 

Undoubtedly, with all of the proposals 
which are being made for financial assist- 
ance by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, there will be some new developments 
which will make more funds available, not 
only to publicly supported institutions of 
higher learning, but also to private colleges. 
At the present time there is an indication 
that such funds may be administered on 
a basis whereby private colleges can hope 
to keep their identity, that they will not 
lose the characteristics of private control, 
and still be able to profit by some of the 
financial assistance to do their part in serv- 
ing the educational needs. I am convinced 
that of all the plans that have been advo- 
cated, a carefully studied plan for publicly 
financed National or State scholarships is 
perhaps the most feasible program of as- 
sistance. In this, Just as in the GI bill 
of rights, a student should be permitted and 
encouraged to select his own college and 
the funds provided should be made available 
to the individual college on the basis of the 
number of students qualifying for such pub- 


lic help, who are served by the institution. 


Iam of the opinion that this program could 
be better administered. on a State basis 
rather than on a national or Federal level. 
We already have excellent examples in the 
State of California and in New York of pro- 
grams of State scholarships of this type 
which tend to spread the educational load 
widely to all institutions of higher learning, 
Tather than concentrate the responsibility 
in the publicly supported institutions which 
are already overcrowded. In addition, for 
the same amount of money spent, more is 
received from the educational dollar in such 
a program than would be achieved in enlarg- 
ing the State institutions. 

It behooves our board of trustees in pri- 
vate colieges and universities to be alert to 
the developments and determine in their 
own thinking how far they are willing to 
go in accepting Federal and State assistance, 
which may be forthcoming. We are already 
well aware of the provision for providing 
housing which has been made by the Fed- 
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eral Government in which long-time loans 
have been made available for the erection 
of new housing facilities in private colleges 
as well as public. There is every evidence 
that funds for this purpose will not only 
be continued but will be increased. Pri- 
vately financed colleges must determine 
whether or not they can solve their own 
problems without recourse to such funds or 
whether they will be willing to accept such 
Federal programs as they become available. 

College enrollments in general continue 
to climb. Since 1951 the population of col- 
lege age students from 18 to 21 years, 
has risen only about 2 percent. During this 
same period of time the total enrollments 
in higher education have increased by 45 
percent, We can anticipate something of the 
problem ahead when we note that between 
the years 1957-65 the college age group of 
18 to 21 will increase ahother 35 percent. It 
is interesting to note that of all of the types 
of colleges and universities, the liberal arts 
college, with an increase of 644 percent over 
1956, shows the greatest percentage gain 
in enrollment of any type of institution, 
This is followed with an increase in junior 
colleges of 6.2 percent and the large uni- 
versities of 2 percent. Among Oregon pri- 
vate colleges and universities, Portland Uni- 
versity made the largest gain and Wil- 
lamette was second, though our increase 
by 66 students was a modest one. 

With Willamette’s housing filled to ca- 
pacity we will not anticipate large increases 
in enrollment unless we are willing to un- 
balance our present ratio of campus resi- 
dent students and town students which from 
many standpoints would be unwise. Until 
we can have housing for 175 more men and 
100 more women students, we should not 


attempt to expand our enrollment to the 


maximum of 1,250 which the Board has 
approved. Rather, our attempt should be 
to become more selective and do a stronger 
job educationally with the students whom 
we admit. 


Recommendations for Correction of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVIT 


OF NEW YORE ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, juvenile 
delinquency is more than an immediate 
problem; it is a forewarning of poor citi- 
zenship in adulthood. The United States 
has prospered because we have effectively 
utilized our greatest natural resource, our 
citizens. This is the base for our high 
productivity, our standard of living, and 
our world leadership. We bave always 
utilized our todays to build for greater 
tomorrows. In so doing, the 2 percent 
of the country’s youth who by mishap- 
penstance come into conflict with the law 
cannot be abandoned or written of. The 
Grand Jurors Association, of Richmond 
County, N. Y., has advanced some con- 
structive suggestions as to how rehabili- 
tation may be effected so as to salvage 
young lives. Prominent among these 
suggestions is the following: 

In order to solve this problem on a na- 
tional scale, we suggest the restoration of 
camps throughout the country similar to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 


This is a thought worthy of considered 
deliberation. F 
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4 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full text of the 
recommendations of the Grand Jurors 
Association, of Richmond County, N. Y. 
There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
THE GRAND JURORS ASSOCIATION OP 
RICHMOND County, N. Y. 
March 3, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javirs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk Sm: At a general meeting of this as- 
sociation held February 13, 1958, I was in- 
structed to request your consideration of 
the following duly adopted proposal: 
RECOMMENDATION TO CORRECT DELINQUENCY ON 

A NATIONAL SCALE 


In 1943 our association was aware of the 
growing delinquency of juveniles and took 
action. At that time we held a forum at- 
tended by school principals and Ellsworth 
Buck, president of the Board of Education of | 
New York City. As a result of this forum, 
We recommended to the mayor, the board 
of estimate, and the board of education the 
opening of all school buildings in the city 
after school hours and Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays for recreational purposes of the 
children and for community use of adults, 
under proper board of education supervision. 

We also recommended that future school 
buildings be designed for the dual purpose 
of teaching, and recreational and community 
use. 
On Staten Island it produced results. We 
have 20 evening centers and 13 afternoon 
centers. Public School 18 in West Brighton 
is open every afternoon and evening in addi- 
tion to Saturdays and Sundays from 12 to 5 
and from 7 to 10 p. m. This is under the 
direction of James Collins who is in charge 
of recreational activities after the school- 
hour period. 

We have noted the Increased juvenile de- 
linquency in the schools of New York and 
throughout the Nation. The present crisis 
in New York schools was finally brought to 
public attention by the action of a Brooklyn 
grand jury investigating the delinquency in 
Brooklyn schools, and forced our school offi- 
clais to begin to correct a condition that 
has been apparent for years. 

The delinquency of juveniles has become 
a serious national problem. J. Edgar Hoover 
highlighted this in a recent speech sho’ 
the big increase in juvenile delinquency in 
the past years and warned that something 
must be done about it now. This condition 
has grown to such proportions that it re- 
quires a firm overall national action to 
correct it, 

In New York City we are thinking of 
starting additional special schools for these 
delinquents, allowing them to live in their 
same bad environment. In our opinion this 
does not promise a permanent solution of 
the problem. 

In order to solve this problem on a 
national scale, we suggest the restoration of 
camps throughout the country similar to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The delinquents who become wards of 
courts could be ordered to these camps for a 
period of a year or two for rehabilitation. 
Under supervision and discipline in a health- 
ful environment, they would receive a new 
broadened perspective on life. 

They should have regular hours of work 
and schooling and be given nominal pay for 
work done, This should eventually lead to 
the salvaging of many of these youths and 
would be a good national investment. It 
would also relieve neighborhoods of the dis- 
turbance caused by these delinquents and 
allow orderly instruction in our schools, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. STORBERG, 
President. 
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Fight for Farm Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, with 
its headquarters in St. Paul, Minn., 
Serves dozens of farmer-owned local co- 
Operative farm supply companies in Wis- 
consin. Many thousands of Wisconsin 
farmers participate in ownership and 
control of this fine institution, which has 
returned millions of dollars in patronage 
Savings to farmers of the North Central 
States, including Wisconsin. 

The Farmers Union Central Exchange 
and the local cooperatives which own 
and direct it are distinguished not alone 
for excellent business management. 
These farmer-owned businesses lend 
their economic strength to the farmers’ 
fight for parity. The Farmers Union 
co-ops are always right out in front in 
their fight for the farmer. They help to 

the splendid self-educational 
Program of their sponsoring organiza- 
tion, the farmers union. They also give 
their support to legislation in the farm- 
ers interest. 

Delegates from 7 States, with Wiscon- 
Sin’s comprising 1 of the largest delega- 
tions, convened in St. Paul last week at 
the annual meeting of this cooperative. 
In addition to conducting their other 
business, these delegates concerned 
themselves with the serious economic 
and political problems that confront 
their farmer-members. 

Ias unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the resolutions on public issues 
which were adopted at this annual 
meeting. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resotvurions ADOPTED BY FARMERS UNION 
-CENTRAL EXCHANGE CONVENTION, MARCH 12, 
1958, IN THE ST. PAUL AUDITORIUM, ST. PAUL, 

Morn, 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

Prompt and vigorous measures should be 
taken by the Government to stop the grow- 
ing recession and unemployment which in 
some States is exceeding 10 percent of the 
labor force. 

The quickest and most effective way to 
combat recession and prevent its develop- 
Ment into a full-scale depression would be 
to put income into the hands of producers 
in agriculture and other basic industries 
Where consumer purchases are presently 
being held up due to lack of buying power. 

On every farm, thousands of dollars in 
Tepairs, replacements, and improvements 
Would be made if farm prices and income 
Were restored to full parity levels. We be- 
eve that this would be the greatest stimu- 
lus to consumer demand, business activity, 
and full employment. 

An antirecession whioh does not 
Provide for farm income improvement, sim- 
VVT 

8. 


FARM PROGRAM 
The ability of the Farmers Union Central 
Exchange, Inc., to make continued growth 
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and progress in Its service to farmers is com- 
pletely dependent upon the preservation of 
the family farm. 

Family-type agriculture is essential to the 
stability and preservation of democratic gov- 
ernment and for an efficient, abundant pro- 
duction of food in an expanding economy. 

Farmers, however, cannot maintain their 
productive capacity and meet the increased 
food demands of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion, unless they have assistance from the 
Government to counterbalance their normal 
lack of market bargaining power. 

In the normal free markets, farmers are 
penalized for abundant production—the 
more abundantly they produce, the more 
severely they are penalized by low prices. 

To correct this situation, we recommend 
an overall program to assure parity income 
to farm families including the following 
measures: 

1. Long-range farm program: Federal 
Government farm programs should provide 
farm income improvement at not less than 
100 percent of parity farm income for pro- 
ducers of all farm commodities up to the 
limit of family farm production. The parity 
formula should refiect the return per farm 
and per unit of commodities required to en- 
able family farmers to earn a full fair parity 
income. 

2. Comprehensive farm bill: farm program 
provisions relating to the various commodi- 
ties should be included in a comprehensive 
farm bill, utilizing parity income deficiency 
payments in combination with crop loan 
and storage programs, marketing agreements 
and orders, marketing goals and other meth- 
ods. We feel that leaders in Congress or 
elsewhere who seek favored treatment of 
one commodity or who try to advance one 
commodity at the expense of others are 
doing a poor service for agriculture. 

3. Emergency action: Pending the adop- 
tion of a long-range full parity income pro- 
gram, we support on a purely temporary 
basis, the passage of hold the line“ legisla- 
tion, preventing 1958 support levels and 
allotments from falling below the level ex- 
isting in 1957. A 

4. 


wer: Basic farm legisla-. 


Bargaining po 

tion must include workable devices to 
enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with the demand which exists at a 
fair price. Use of market control measures 
by farmers in conjunction with price and 
income support measures afford the best 
chance farmers might have to achieve parity 
of income. Use of such tools will assure 
that the cost of farm programs will be 
moderate, 

5. Self-regulating programs: As far as pos- 
sible, farm program provisions should - be 
self-regulating in nature and should take 
into account the inter-relationships of the 
commodities. Typical of these are the feed 
grain and livestock program, incentive pay- 
ments to bring livestock to market at favor- 
able weights, and deficiency payments to 
maintain income of dairymen and other 
producers. In all these proposals, payments 
are limited to those producers who are will- 
ing to cooperate in keeping supply in line 
with effective demand. 

6. Crop insurance: To help minimize the 
great risks involved in farming, we urge the 
expansion and revitalizing of the Federal 
crop insurance program. 

7. Expansion of consumption: Maximum 
utilization of farm products should be pro- 
moted through maintenance of a full-em- 
ployment, full production national economy; 
through a national food allotment plan; 
through an enlarged school lunch program; 
and a free school milk program. We op- 
pose trade barriers or other tions 
which decrease consumption by interfering 
with the interstate commerce in farm prod- 
ucts. 

8. Soil conservation: The national safety 
and welfare require that we maintain a high 
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level of productive capacity on our farms. 
Land not needed for current production 
should be maintained in prime condition 
through wise soil and water conservation 
measures. Vital steps needed are the broad- 
ening of a permanent agricultural conserva- 
tion program (ACP), and improved Soil- 
Bank conservation acreage reserve, stepping 
up of the soil-conservation district (SCS) 
program, and expansion of the small water- 
shed and great plains conservation programs. 

9. Family farms: To assure that the vari- 
ous farm programs do not favor huge opera- 
tors to the disadvantage of family-size farms, 
we urge that reasonable and effective limits 
be placed on the amount of price support, 
Soil Bank, or other payments, which may be 
received in any year by any one producer. 
These limits should apply regardless of the 
number of units a producer may operate. 

10. Family-farm credit: Present-day con- 
ditions require Federal Government initia- 
tive to provide a realistic credit program at 
reasonable Interest rates for farmers. 

11, Farmer-elected committees: Local ad- 
ministration of all farm programs, price sup- 
port, crop insurance, ACP, Soil Bank, and 
others should be in the hands of farmer- 
elected ASC committees. We support legis- 
lation which would provide for the nomina- 
tion and election of community committee- 
men at opening meetings. The community 
committeemen, so elected, should continue 
to elect the county ASC committee, and these 
county committeemen should in turn elect 
the majority of the State ASC committee. 
All committeemen should be elected for stag- 
gered 3-year terms. s 

12. Investigation of integration and con- 
tract farming: An investigation should be 
made by the Agriculture Committee of the 
Congress of the trends toward vertical inte- 
gration and contract farming, certain aspects 
of which threaten the well-being both of 
family farms and farm cooperatives. 

TAX LEGISLATION 

We urge Congress to reject proposals of 
the National Tax Equality Association and 
similar groups to enact punitive and discrim- 
inatory taxes on the savings of cooperative 
associations. 

PUBLIC POWER 


‘There exists an ever-increasing need for an 
abundant supply of low-cost power to facili- 
tate maximum development of the natural 
resources of the great Northwest States. 
Utilization of the maximum potential of 
these resources requires a comprehensive 
development of the river systems of this area. 
This can be properly achieved only through 
the construction of publicly owned multi- 
purpose dams. We urge the Congress to au- 
thorize construction of Hells Canyon, Para- 
dise, Yellow Tail, and other high multipur- 
pose dams. 

We urge that if Congress authorizes a pro- 
gram of public works to help alleviate the 
unemployment situation; this should take 
the form of comprehensive resource develop- 
ment projects, which would reflect the great- 
est economic benefit to the Nation. Water- 
and power-resource development should have 
the highest priority. 

REA AND RTA PROGRAM 

We reaffirm our continued support for ex- 
panding and strengthening REA and rural 
telephone service to all rural America. We 
favor adequate appropriations so there will 
be no lessening in the support and extension 
of loans to farmers cooperatives to build gen- 
eration plants and transmission lines when 
this will increase adequacy or lower cost of 
service, We urge Congress to reject recom- 
mendations to eliminate the statutory limit 
on interest rates on rural electric and tele- 
phone loans. We are opposed to an adminis- 
tration proposal which would force REA sys- 
tems to seek private financing, 
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What Is Wrong With American Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, an excel- 
lent statement of what is wrong with 
American education appears in a com- 
munication to the alumni, from the 
headmaster of the Taft School, in 
Watertown, Conn. I believe all Mem- 
bers of the Congress may be interested 
in reading it; therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, following these 
remarks. = 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A COMMUNICATION TO THE ALUMNI 


A few days ago there came to my office 
with his parents an attractive, cheerful, well- 
poised 18-year-old boy admission to 
Taft. He was a splendid physical specimen, 
too, 6 foot 3, weighing 190 pounds, well-built, 
and obviously well-coordinated. Some friend 
of his, in his town in the Midwest, returning 
home from college at Christmas vacation, 
had persuaded this youngster that, if he 
wanted to qualify for a good college, he had 
better do something quickly about his scho- 
lastic record. As a result of this advice, 
this fine boy and his family were hoping 
to solve his problem by enrollment in a 
boarding school. 

In his 4 years in high school his record 
was largely C’s and D's—with a few failures. 
He had dropped Latin, his only foreign lan- 
guage, after 1 year. He had completed 1 
year of algebra, and on his second try he 
had managed to secure a passing grade in 
geometry. His program in this, his senior 
year, consists of business mathematics, 
typing, mechanical drawing, zoology, health, 
and public speaking. It contains no English, 
history, foreign language, nor mathematics 
of a college-preparatory type. Altogether, 
in his 4 years he will have completed by next 
June 6 or 7 courses which, with respectable 
grades, could be regarded as acceptable 
credits for college admission. A minimum 
of 15 is required by most colleges. 

Unfortunately, we could not possibly con- 
sider this boy for Taft, even though his 
transcript indicated that his scholastic apti- 
tude was sufficiently strong to enable him 
to cope successfully with our program and 
to qualify for college admission. His aca- 
demic training and background are such that 
in the 12th or even the llth grade of a 
school of our type he would have an experi- 
ence of failure and frustration. To subject 
this good and apparently reasonably able 
boy to certain defeat and resulting humilia- 
tion would have been cruel and dishonest, 
indeed, it coulg well result in seriously in- 
juring his mality and general develop- 
ment. 5 


We could only advise that he continue 
at high school with the hope that, equipped 
with a diploma, he might secure admission 
to some college somewhere or that he plan 
to spent 2 years at a tutoring school, of which 
there are still a few strong ones. The tragedy 
of this boy's situation was further intensified 
by the fact that since he was a star on the 
football team he had been confidently har- 
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boring the illusion that he would secure a 
scholarship in, as well as admission to, col- 
lege. Tactful and sympathetic as I tried 
to be in my interview with this boy and his 
family, I am sure that the visit to Taft was 
for all three of them a shattering experience. 

Why go to the trouble and expense of print- 
ing and sending a report of this little incident 
to you alumni? I do so with a specific and, I 
sincerely believe, justifiable purpose. The 
regrettable situation in which this boy finds 
himself is far from being typical. It is our 
conviction on the basis of our experience 
at Taft—granted that it is a limited one and 
that we may be guilty of dangerous generall- 
zation—that many thousands of the youth of 
our Nation have had a similar experience and 
are in a like predicament. This waste of the 
abilities and brainpower of our country’s 
youth is frightening to contemplate. 

The colleges of the country have generous 
scholarship programs. The national merit 
scholarship program—financed by founda- 
tions and industry—the General Motors 
scholarship program, etc., are devoting mil- 
lions of dollars each year to the financing 
of higher education for the Nation's ablest 
youth. The Federal Government is planning 
to spend millions in an effort to search out 
and educate those who have superior ability 
in mathematics and science. These pro- 
grams are worthy, admirable, and apparently 
imperative in view of our Nation's needs. 
However, in the meanwhile, thousands of our 
youth possessing sufficient natural ability to 
benefit from a sound college experience are 
not going to be able to qualify for one. 
It could well be that in these thousands 
there are many who, with the proper train- 
ing and preparation, could have proved to 
be students of superior promise. 

Where does the blame for all this lie? 
It is easy to say that the secondary schools 
are at fault for the condition. Indeed, the 
schools cannot escape a considerable measure 
of responsibility for this most unfortunate 
situation. The educationists with their ab- 
sorption in “life adjustment” courses at the 
expen of courses requiring mental dis- 
cipline and plain hard work, have contributed 
to producing a generation many of whose 
members are nonintellectual, regarding edu- 
cation as an unfortunate experience to be 
passed through as painlessly as possible. But 
we cannot exonerate the students themselves. 
It is they who elect business arithmetic rather 
than algebra. How-to-do-it courses rather 
than physics, It is they who select the pro- 
gram that will make the minimum demand 
and afford the maximum amount of free 
time. 

I fear that the world they live in urges 
such an approach on them. Directly and 
by implication they hear a great deal about 
the values of the gond way of life—by which 
is meant the easy“ way. Through all sorts 
of mediums, they are told, that the desirable 
thing is to live well and effortlessly as 
possible. But when we have admitted that, 
we cannot escape the fact that a good part 
of their attitude is a reflection on the up- 
bringing they have received from us parents. 
The truth is that throughout the Nation we 
parents have been soft and indulgent with 
our children. In their upbringing we have 
failed to inculcate in them industry, con- 
scientiousness, perseverence, the will to 
discipline themselves. We have been too 
much concerned with their present happi- 
ness and not enough with their future hap- 
piness and effectiveness in life. 

Whatever the reason, the great proportion 
of our youth has not been disciplined to 
hard work, mental or physical, and has been 
content to follow the line of least resistance, 
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lulled by the idea, apparently, that all edu- 
cational opportunities will be theirs simply 
for the wishing, regardless of their efforts 
and their past performance. The result is 
that now, when competition for higher edu- 
cation opportunities is vastly magnified as a 
byproduct of our population growth, thou- 
sands of potentially able students cannot 
qualify. The wastage is inexcusable. The 
loss to the Nation is tragic. 

To heighten your awareness of a most 
serious situation is the real purpose of this 
communication. 

PAUL CRUIKSHANE. 

WATERTOWN, CONN., February 1958. 
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University of Oregon Medical Center at 
Portland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many great authorities in the field of 
medicine believe that 2,000 more doctors 
annually must be trained by the United 
States to maintain the present ratio of 
1 physician to every 750 residents of this 
country, unless our health standards are 
to sag alarmingly. 

One of the schools contributing to the 
great national effort in the field of 
health is the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School, in Portland. Mrs. Neuber- 
ger and I are proud that, as members of 
the Oregon State Legislature, we were 
active in securing the authorization for 
the great new 14-story teaching hospital 
at the University of Oregon Medical 
School. Today, as a Member of the 
United States Senate, I am doing my ut- 
most to obtain a grant of $1,250,000, 
through the National Institutes of 
Health, to match an equal amount from 
the State of Oregon. in order to finance 
a great medical-research center building 
as part of the University of Oregon Med- 
ical School. 1 

An outstanding and informative arti- 
cle about the progress and achievements 
of the University of Oregon Medical 
School appeared in the magazine Resi- 
dent Physician for February 1958. The 
article gives high credit to Dr. David W. 
E. Baird, Dean of the University of Ore- 
gon Medical School, and to his eminent 
staff for the many attainments in the 
field of medicine and medical research 
made at this institution, 

So that the Members of the Senate 
will know who is responsible for this. 
splendid work, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, the list 
of the chiefs of the major realms of serv- 
ice at the University of Oregon Medical 
School. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: N 
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Anatomical pathology. 
Anesthealolog y !ͤ/˖ v!çß 
Dermat Ayphllolog y 
Clinical patholog y D 
Experimental medicine.. 
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„Clarence V. Hodges. 
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1 Prerequisite: 3 years of gencral surgery. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Because the Sen- 
ate soon will debate appropriations for 
the National Institutes of Health, as 
brought before us by the Senate’s most 
eminent authority in this field, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], I should like to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the entire article from Resident 
Physician, entitled University of Ore- 
gon Hospitals and Clinics. 

I also believe that, pertinent to this 
Presentation, will be a timely editorial 
from the New York Times of March 8, 
1958, entitled Doctors and Population.” 
The editorial stresses the need for more 
capably trained physicians in the United 
States, a need which such institutions as 
the University of Oregon Medical School 
are striving effectively to meet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article from Resident Phy- 
Sician and the editorial from the New 
York Times be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Resident Physician of February 1958] 
Universrry or OREGON HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 

“The buillding was erected with funds pro- 
vidéd out of the private purses of the fac- 
ulty, It was a small affair, and though 
hardly equal to the demands of even a small 
Class, it answered its purpose for a year or 
two, when an addition was built for in- 
creased attendance.” 

Thus did a Portland newspaper describe 
the embryonic University of Oregon Medical 
School some 10 years after it was granted its 
charter by the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

In the fall of 1887, instruction began in 
this frame building of 2 rooms just 28 years 
after the State of Oregon had been admit- 
ted to the Union. With expanding educa- 
tional service and research programs, the 
University of Oregon Medical School moved 
in 1919 from its downtown Portland site to 
its present 108-acre location in beautiful 
Sam Jackson Park. On a tree-clad campus 
Which overlooked the City of and 
beyond to the snowcapped Cascade Moun- 
tain range, the institution had breathing 
room and was offered the opportunity for 
almost unlimited expansion. And although 
the early history of the Institution was not 
Without its successes, ita greatest period of 
growth has come in more recent years. 

In 1942, a young and forward-looking 
dean—the fourth in the school's history 
Was appointed as chief administrative officer 
of the University of Oregon Medical School, 
Hospitals and Clinics. Admirably equipped 


for the task, Dr. David W. E. Baird brought 
to the institution a background as an in- 
ternist in private medical practice, and years 
of experience as hospital administrator, 
teacher, and medical investigator, From the 
outset he and other administrators observed 
that if the medical school was to keep 
abreast and surpass others in the Nation, a 
number of things would have to be achieved. 

First, the institution needed a full-time 
clinical faculty, and with this faculty would 
come a need for additional finances for med- 
ical research. 

The institution’s buildings, though sub- 
stantial, were not particularly well-equipped 
nor designed for the rapid advances taking 
place in medical education and patient care. 
Expansion and renovation would have to 
take place. 

And of tremendous importance was the 
need for a teaching hospital where educa- 
tional and research programs could be inte- 
grated with services to patients. 


FACULTY 


Through outstanding leadership and the 
availability of State funds since the close of 
World War II. the University of Oregon Med- 
ical School today stands at the pinnacle of 
its 70-year history. The institution now has 
80 full- and part-time faculty members in 
its basic and clinical sciences. 

Assisting the full-time faculty sre more 
than 400 volunteer clinical faculty members 
from the Portland area who through the 
years have been the backbone of the institu- 
tion’s instructional and service programs. 

The medical school’s income from gifts 
and grants—chiefly dedicated for some 90 
separate research projects—amounts to more 
than $1 million annually. 

UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


Dotting the University of Oregon Medical 
School campus are 14 buildings, valued at 
more than 620 million. And among them, 
rising from a steep canyon at the heart of 
the campus, is the new 14-story University 
of Oregon Medical School Hospital. Long a 
dream of faculty and administrators alike, 
this teaching hospital became a reality in 
1956 when it opened its doors for patient 
care. Included in the structure's 272 beds 
are 128 beds for medical and surgical patients, 
31 beds for psychiatric care, and 113 beds for 
pediatrics. 

On the occasion of the hospital's dedica- 
tion, the president of the Oregon Board of 
Higher Education summed up the purpose of 
the building, and the philosophy which has 
been the guiding principle throughout the 
school's distinguished history: 

“With the completion of this new hospital, 
the medical school will now be able to extend 
its clinical facilities to the entire State. For 
the first time the profession as a whole will 
be able to refer to this great medical center 
their patients who have special problems or 
require services not available at other places. 


This presents a wonderful opportunity for 
every doctor in the State to make his con- 


benefited equally.” 
MULTNOMAH 


But the new teaching hospital is only a 
part of the overall campus expansion which 
has taken place since 1919. That year saw 
the cohstruction of the school’s first bulld- 
ing in its new location, the Medical Science 
Building. With later additions, it has been 


came the erection of the 310-bed Multnomah 
Hospital which meets the medical needs of 
indigent county patients in the Portland 
area. A new wing was added to the build- 
ing in 1950. 

The former Doernbecher Memorial Hos- 
pital for Children, built in 1926, has pro- 
vided excellent care for sick and disabled 
children; a completely new 113-bed Doern- 
becher Hospital (pediatrics) is now housed 
on the two top floors of the teaching hos- 
pital, and the old building has been mod- 
ernized and made a part of the institution's 
outpatient clinic, added to the campus fa- 
cilities in 1931, The clinic is open to pa- 
tients statewide who are financially unable 
to obtain medical care elsewhere. 

LIBRARY 


The year 1939 saw the completion of 2 
new construction projects: The 80-bed Uni- 
versity State Tuberculosis Hospital admitted 
its first patient that year (with its out- 
patient clinic, it is 1 of 3 State-oper- 
ated tuberculosis hospitals in Oregon), and 
a beautiful medical school library and au- 
ditorlum building at the west end of the 
campus. 

The library quickly became the center of 
reading for medical students, faculty mem- 
bers, nurses, and Portland physicians, and 
presently serves as a central loan library for 
doctors throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
The library contains more than 60,000 bound 
volumes and receives nearly 1,100 periodicals 
monthly, With its handsome study and 
conference rooms, and with the 600-seat 
auditorium adjacent to it, the building pro- 
vides excellent facilities for lectures, scien- 
tific meetings, and seminars, 

VA FACILITY 


Located near the geographic center of the 
campus is the laboratory and administration 
building. Built in 1949, it furnishes addi- 
tional facilities for basic sclence departments 
and the medical school’s administrative of- 
fices. In order to carry out more effectively 
a statewide program for crippled children— 
a function of the medical school since 1917— 
an administrative building for the crippled 
children's division wus constructed in 1954. 

Two major bullding projects were com- 
pleted in 1956. One was the already-men- 
tioned University of Oregon Medical School 
Hospital, constructed at a cost of more than 
$6 million; the second was a $24 million 
structure to house the University of Oregon 
Dental School. The latter, a modern facil- 
ity for the long-established dental school in 
Portland, provides an outstanding physical 
plant for educating future dentists, Adja- 
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cent to the medical school campus is the 
United States Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital of 565 beds. It serves as a teaching 
unit of the medical school. 

Nearly 25 years ago, all of Oregon's State- 
operated institutions of higher learning were 
combined by an act of the legislature into 
a State system of higher education, operated 
under a nine-member lay board with a chan- 
cellor as the chief executive of the system. 
Although the medical school, because of its 
location in a different city than other divi- 
sions of the university, has administrative 
and faculty autonomy, the academic position 
of the school as an integral part of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon is established in its charter 
and is recognized under the organizational 
plan of the Oregon State system of higher 
education. 

TEACHING PROGRAMS 

Instruction in the medical school Includes 
a standard curriculum for undergraduate 
medical students, graduate work in the basic 
sciences, and training for interns and resi- 
dents. Enrollment of undergraduate medi- 
cal students is about 300. An important 
activity of any medical center)is postgradu- 
ate instruction. The University of Oregon 
Medical School is no exception, from 12 to 
15 separate courses in various medical 
specialties are offered to physicians each 
year, with registration tallying close to 600 
annually, 

The school also has a curriculum in nurs- 
ing education, including both an under- 
graduate curriculum and advanced programs 
for graduate nurses. Enrollment in nurs- 
ing education approaches 300. In addition 
to the programs for doctors and nurses, the 


school offers courses in medical technology 


and X-ray technique. Also available are 
clinical affiliations in dietetics and occupa~ 
tional therapy. 

5 out the many facets of educa- 
tion, service and research at the institution 
calls for some 1,100 employees and an 
operating budget each year of approximately 
$5 million, The bulk of this money comes 
from State appropriations. 

The service load at the University of Ore- 
gon Medical school hospitals and clinics can 
best be illustrated through statistics taken 
from a recent report: total patients ad- 
mitted to all hospitals was 8,506; number of 
hospital days amounted to 149,036; and visits 
to outpatient clinics totaled 123,002. During 
this period 887 births were recorded; 6,700 
surgical procedures took place; 5,404 general 
and regional anesthetics were given: 3,465 
pathological examinations were performed; 
and 234,016 laboratory and X-ray examina- 
tions were made. 

All residency and internship appoiftments 
at the University of Oregon Medical School 
are made through the medical director. Ap- 
plications must be accompanied by recom- 
mendations from first, the dean of the appli- 
cant’s medical school, and second, from the 
administrative head or chief of staff of the 
hospital in which the internship was served, 
if the application is for a residency. The in- 
stitution maintains rotating internships of 
12 months“ duration. Twenty-eight interns 
are appointed each year. 

TRAINING 


All patients in the hospitals and clinics 
at the University of Oregon Medical School 
are house cases and are under the personal 
care of the interm who is responsible to the 
resident on the service. Each resident is 
under the supervision of the attending staff 
composed of full-time and volunteer faculty 
members, 

The resident's responsibility 18 gradually 
increased as he progresses through his resi- 
dency, and before his training is completed 
he assumes the full responsibilities expected 
of a practitioner in the particular specialty. 
Interns and residents rotate through both 
the Medical School Hospital and the Mult- 
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nomah Hospital—receiving experience in 
both institutions. The staffs in each of these 
hospitals are restricted to Medical School 
faculty members. 

In a certain number of residencies, the 
resident will spend a portion of his time 
in affillated institutions. For instance, resi- 
dents in orthopedic surgery will have a 
year’s service in the affiliated Shriner's Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children in Portland. In 
other services, residents may rotate for a 
period of time through the United States 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, the 
Emanuel Hospital, and the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, all located in Portland. 

LIVING QUARTERS 

Interns and residents at the University of 
Oregon Medical School may live off the 
campus when off duty. However, every 
house officer who is required to be on duty 
at night in any of the institution's hospitals 
is assigned a room which he may share with 
one other doctor. Unmarried residents and 
interns are assigned permanent living quar- 
ters in pleasant rooms in the hespitals. 
They also receive board and laundry. 

All food on campus ts cafeteria style, pre- 
pared attractively by expert dieticians, and 


may be eaten in faculty dining rooms, adja- 


cent to the main cafeteria in either the 
Medical School Hospital or Multnomah Hos- 
pital. Of special interest to the house staff 
is the fact that they may bring their wives 
and children to meals without charge on 
Sundays and legal holidays. 

Because the medical school is located in a 
primarily residential area of the city, a num- 
ber of excellent ‘apartments and private 
homes offer housing for married couples and 
children, 

The registrar's office at the medical school 
maintains up-to-date listings of these nearby 
apartments and rooms along with any vacan- 
cies which might occur during the year, 
However, it may be to the resident's advan- 
tage and liking to live in another area of 
the city or in its suburbs where housing 
costs are lower. Excellent bus transporta- 
tion is available in and around the Portland 
area. 

STIPENDS A 

A monthly stipend of $100 is given each in- 
tern, regardless of marital status. Residents 
receive $125 a month the first year, $150 a 
month the second year, and $175 a month 
during subsequent years of service. Resi- 
dents also receive 2 weeks’ vacation each 
year. Internship appointments become ef- 
fective July 1; residency appointments are 
effective July 15. 

The Pacific Northwest is regarded by many 
as the recreational capital of the United 
States, with Portland as its center. Here 
may be enjoyed unlimited activities—beach- 
combing on the Oregon coast; salmon and 
trout fishing; skiing on the slopes of nearby 
Mount Hood; sallboating on the Columbia 
River; and hunting either for deer or elk, or 
for upland birds and ducks. All are available 
only a few miles from the city. In addition, 
residents may enjoy all of the advantages 
Offered by a large metropolitan area with a 
population exceeding three-quarters of a 
million people, movies, stage shows, con- 
certs, gòlf, and a host of others. Religious 
services of the resident's choice may be at- 
tended in any of Portland's downtown 
churches. 

For additional information you may write 
to the chief of the service in which you are 
interested. 


[From the New York Times of March 8, 
1958] 
\ DOCTORS AND POPULATION 
The rapid inorease of population which is 
taking place in the United States is upsetting 
traditional thinking in medical education, 
as it has in almost every area of our national 
life. The American Medical Association has 
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long maintained that we have all the doctors 
we need to meet the “demand” for their 
services—about 1 physician to every 750 
people. But, as a recent Times survey re- 
ported by Michael Clark shows, there is a 
growing doubt as to whether this happy cor- 
relation will continue without a massive 
expansion of present facilities for training 
doctors—and not only just doctors, but good 
ones. 

For example, by simply counting heads— 
today’s output of doctors from the Medical 
Directory and tomorrow's population from 
the experts’ estimates—Dean Vernon W. Lip- 
pard of the Yale Medical School figures that 
2,000 more doctors a year than now must be 
turned out of our medical schools to main- 
tain the present ratio. This could be done, 
he says, only by an expansion equal to from 
20 to 25 new medical schools of the present 
median size and a capital outlay of a billion 
and a quarter dollars. 

But is the present ratio sound? The 
American Medical Association has always ad- 
mitted that it is badly distorted: too many 
doctors in the cities and too few in the rural 
areas. Also it is obvious that doctors are 
unevenly spread in relation to need among 
the vdrious specialties. But Dr. David B. 
Allman, president of the American Medical 
Association, has shown both courage and 
perception by now emphasizing—as he did 
at the recent Congress on Medical Education 
in Chicago—that we are going to need a total 
of many more doctors than now as the popu- 
lation curve shoots up. 

Especially welcome is the pledge made by 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
through its director, Dr. Ward Darley, to 
make a thorough study of the problem of 
whether we should have a growing propor- 
tion.of doctors in the total population. And 
then there is the question of whether the 
need“ for more doctors may not exceed the 
“demand” on which the Lippard estimates 
are based. This, of course, involves an ap- 
praisal of how far the American people are 
getting as much, and as good, medical care as 
they ought to have. 

All of this should be of special interest to 
foundation trustees, to individuals of wealth, 
and to Government officials upon whom will 
depend the financial support necessary to 
meet the problems our survey has disclosed. 


Senator Humphrey’s Address in the Sen- 
ate on the Subject of Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from the editor of 
the Progressive magazine in Madison, 
Wis. He is the very distinguished and 
able and erudite editor, Morris H. Rubin. 
The letter is in reply to a copy of the 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in the Sen- 
ate on February 4, on the subject of 
disarmament. I sent the text of the 
address to Mr. Rubin because he is a 
member of my peace affairs advisory 
committee in Wisconsin. Mr. Rubin re- 
plied in a very brief and excellent letter 
commenting on the address and com- 
mending the Senator from Minnesota 
for his splendid address to the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROGRESSIVE, 
Madison, Wis., March 10, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bu: I appreciate greatly your send- 
ing me the copy of HUBERT HUMPHREY'S ad- 
dress to the Senate on February 4. I had 
read it when it first appeared, but I am de- 
lighted to have an additional copy. I think 
it is far and away one of the ablest jobs in 
the field of foreign policy that I have read 
in a long time and I have written HUBERT 
congratulating him. His notion, and Harold 
Stassen’s, of breaking up the package is a 
creative step toward breaking the deadlock 
-in the area of disarmament, 

With best wishes, 

Cordially, 
Morris H. RURTIN, 
Editor. 


Reciprocal Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ThurSday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
Alfred N. Steele, board chairman and 
chief executive officer, Pepsi-Cola. Co., 
before Ways and Means Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, 
March 18, 1958: 


Gentlemen, for many reasons, I am deeply 
appreciative of the opportunity to place on 
record my views on reciprocal trade: 

First of all, I welcome the opportunity as 
an American citizen—who is both practically 
and emotionally concerned with the welfare 
and prestige of my country. 

Secondly, I welcome the opportunity as an 
Individual who has modest but confirmed 
humanitarian instincts, and who believes 
that friendship among people everywhere— 
is the key to world-wide happiness. 

Finally, I welcome the opportunity as a 
businessman who is responsible in large part 
for the financial and economic security of 
thousands of other Americans—my com- 
pany's stockholders, employees, and their 
families, 

I want to state at once, that in all three 
capacities, I am strongly in favor of the pro- 
Posed legislation that will continue in an 
effective manner the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program. I believe that this legisla- 
tion is vital to the best interests of an over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 

In giving you the reasons for my views on 
the subject, I do not intend to establish ar- 
bitrary or artificial subdivisions of my per- 
sonality. I do not consciously think as en 
American—as a businessman—or as an indi- 
vidual. I know that the interrelationship 
of current events is such, that what affects 
a person as an American citizen—inevitably 
has bearing on his well-being as an individ- 
ual and his success as a businessman. 

However, it is in my role as a businessman 
that I have been exposed to most of the 
experiences and conditions that have shaped 
my attitudes as a patriotic American, and 
I must draw on these experiences for evi- 
Gence that supports my conclusions. 

To lend perspective both to the evidence 
and conclusions I am about to offer, let me 
Say immediately that the business implica- 
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tions and consequences of America’s inter- 
national trade policy have almost negligible 
effect on my own company. 

I would like to explain this briefly. In 
the more than 77 areas throughout the 
world in which we do business, we have had 
to carve out our own destiny in each coun- 
try. Our negotiations with local govern- 
ments have not depended on the trade 
policies of the United States for the simple 
reason that we have always given each of 
these governments good cause to be reason- 
able in the matter of dollar allocations, 

When our trademark goes into a country, 
the soft drink that is sold is produced by 
nationals of that country. The plant in 
which the product is manufactured is 
owned by nationals of that country. The 
employees of that plant are nationals of the 
country. With but one exception, the in- 
gredients that go into that product are 
made and purchased in the country. The 
equipment used to bottle that product is 
manufactured in the country. The facilities 
and materials used to distribute and ad- 
vertise the product are made and purchased 
in that country. In short, gentlemen, the 
product itself becomes a product of that 
country. 

What does this mean to these countries? 

What does this mean to our company? 

And what is the analogy between the 
facts and the maintenance of our country’s 
strength? 

I will tell you in specific terms: 

At the present time more than 6,500 men 
and women work in the plants that manu- 
facture our product outside the United States 
and Canada. 

These people last year earned more than 
20 million gold dollars in wages and com- 
missions, which they used for food, cloth- 
ing, other necessities of life, and for their 
local taxes. And this figure does not even 
begin to take into account the income of 
the thousands of other people who are em- 
ployed in these overseas countries—in occu- 
pations necessary to the supplying of our 
plants. 

Carrying this line of reasoning one step 
further, I'd like to mention $0,000 tons of 
sugar. This is the quantity we used last 
year to sweeten our product. To the sugar 
producers of the Philippines, South America, 
Central America, and the Caribbean, the pur- 
chase of the sugar resulted in income of 
10 million gold dollars each year—income on 
which local taxes are paid, I might add. 

I could go on to discuss similar purchases 
of carbon-dioxide gas that puts the efferves- 
cence in our product; the 24 million bottle 
caps that we use every single day; the wooden 
cases; the steel equipment; and the other 
components of what amounts to a $500-mil- 
lion industry that provides steady employ- 
ment to thousands of people, continuous 
support of dozens of local industries, and 
income in dollars to more than 75 govern- 
ments, 

But I will not pursue the point further, 
because I do not want to lose sight of one 
irrefutable conclusion: 

Through increased employment in our 
bottling plants and in the plants of the 
manufacturers where our vital supplies and 
equipment are produced—through taxes that 
are paid by our bottlers and by the citizens 
of each country out of their income earned 
directly or indirectly from our operations, 
and through our purchases of the products 
of the country in which we do business—we 
are helping to elevate the standard of living 
in all of the countries in which we have 
operations, 

As a result, our company has won the 
favor and support of the citizens and gov- 
ernments of the 77 countries on 6 continents 
in which our product is sold, We do not 
have to depend, therefore, on international 
agreements for our profits, because our com- 
pany is relatively independent of America's 
trade policy, 
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- As a consequence—and this I consider to 
be important—my viewpoint as a business- 
man on the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act—is certainly objec- 
tive. 

My viewpoint as an American citizen— 
though it is related to my impressions and 
experiences in business—is far from objec- 
tive, however. 

It derives, in fact, from the analogy be- 
tween my company’s operations and those 
of the United States in the field of world 
trade. 

It boils down to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that what is good for the country we 
are dealing with is in turn good for our- 
selves. This applies to America's interna- 
tional relationships every bit as much as It 
applies to the soft drink business. 

In 1957, for example, other countries sold 
us $13 billion worth of products. It was 
largely through the use of this income 
that these countries were able to buy from 
us $20 billion worth of our output. 

Putting it another way, if they hadn't 
received the dollars in payment for their 
products, where would they have obtained 
the dollars to pay for their purchases? And, 
of equal significance—what would have hap- 
pened to the 444 million American working- 
men whose employment depends on our ex- 
port trade? And to the balance sheets of the 
hundreds of American corporations who de- 
rive a substantial segment of thier profits 
from their overseas activities? 

In other words, it is America and Amer- 
jeans who have the largest stake in expanded 
trade between the United States and the 
other countries that comprise the free world. 

Production of our great volume of ex- 
ports has resulted in recordbreaking em- 
ployment, and a higher standard of living 
for Americans, and in an overall strengthen- 
ing of our economy. 

Then, too, our encouragement of interna- 
tional commerce will hasten the day that 
we are able to replace aid with trade as a 
major phase of our foreign policy. 8 

These factors alone are reason enough to 
confirm President Eisenhower's statement 
that we can either receive the benefits of 
the reciprocal lowering of trade barriers, or 
suffer the inevitable alternative of increas- 
ingly high barriers against our own com- 
merce, which would weaken our economy, 
and jeopardize American jobs.” 

But there are other reasons, too, and 
they range from the area of international 
economics to international politics, to in- 
ternational diplomacy. Again, an example 
from my own experience will illustrate the 
point? 

As you know, my company has a product 
that is inextricably associated with the 
American life, even though it takes on a 
national character in each of the countries 
in which it is sold. 

Our competition—and I mean our compe- 
tition on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain—is well aware of our product's contri- 
bution to local economies, and is waging a 
private cold war against us, as well as against 
other examples of western ingenuity. 

It is not uncommon for a concentrated 
program of vilification and slander to be di- 
rected by the Communists at our well-known 
bottle of refreshment. You can't tell me 
that the Soviet Union is ignoring interna- 
tional trade as one of the battlefields of the 
cold war. 

I might add that history provides many 
warnings about the danger of allowing an 
aggressive natidn to make inroads in other 
countries. The all too frequent sequel is 
military penetration. 

Now, gentlemen, if economic self-interest 
and vital political and military considera- 
tions were not sufficient arguments to bring 
about an affirmative decision on the legisla- 
tion in question, there would still be one 
factor whose potency, in my opinion, would 
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resolve the issue in favor of continued en- 
couragement to international trade. 

I call this factor the human equation. It 
is the principle on which my company’s over- 
seas business has been developed, and I 

think it is worthy of your attention. 

What this principle implies is that the 


well-being of the world at large depends on 


the well-being of the individual. If there is 
understanding between you and your neigh- 
bor there is more likely to be understand- 
ing between your country and its neighbor. 

Believe me, it Is no coincidence that our 
product is known as the refreshment of 
friendship in 77 countries all over the world. 

Now. when I speak of the well-being of 
individuals and well-being of nations I 
must confess that I am speaking of the 
democratic way of life. I belleve funda- 
mentally and deeply that the two concepts 
are synonymous and every experience I 
have had as a businessman has strengthened 
this conviction. 

By way of explanation, I want to point 
out that while our business tends to become 
a national enterprise within each country, 
the fact is, that he operation of the busi- 
ness represents an application and exten- 
sion of the American way of life. It is a 
symbol of America that our world-wide fam- 
ily of bottlers makes available to some 400 
million people in all walks of life every day. 

When the route delivery-man in Norway 
or in Leopoldville or in Bangkok calls on an 
outlet, he takes with him a product that 
typifies the American way of life. And peo- 
ple the whole world over—enjoy this piece of 
America 24 million times a day. It is evi- 
dent that I have had more opportunity than 
the average man, to study the influence on 
international harmony of transplanted 
Americana. And, having observer the salu- 
tary effect our refreshment of friendship 
bas had on social and economic life in all 
corners of the world I have developed ex- 
tremely strong feelings as an American, as 
an individual, and as a businessman about 
supporting activities that demonstrate the 
American way of life in other countries. 

I have come to the conclusion that a per- 
son can't believe sincerely in democracy and 
what it stands for without believing simul- 
taneously that true democracy must be inter- 
national in scope. And, in this day and age, 
it is an economic fact of life that true democ- 
racy wes on an interchange of products, 
as well as an interchange of ideas. 

For example, the very negotiations that 
result in American products going overseas 
invariably contribute to greater interna- 
tional understanding by providing a plat- 
form for discussion of the methods and 
achievements of the various forms of govern- 
ment. And you would be impressed at the 
number of occasions during my business 
dealings with representatives of other gov- 
ernments that the conversations are domi- 
nated by the inherent power of the demo- 
cratic system. 

I believe that the impact of witnessing 
democracy revealed and being understood 
in a new and clearer light would stimulate 
Congress to support not only reciprocal 
trade, but all other legislation that fosters 
and facilitates the expansion of American 
business in worldwide markets. 

What is more, products can have a strong 
influence on both ideas and univergal un- 
derstanding. 

There is simply no denying that every, 
American product that goes abroad consti- 
tutes a powerful advertising weapon for 
the democratic mode of life. Every product 
reflects the capacity of democracy and 
demonstrates that it is an effective and 
functional philosophy. 

At the same time, the products that we 
import contribute to our understanding and 
appreciation of the people of other coun- 
tries. In more respects than one, inter- 
national trade is very much a two-way street. 
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With this in mind, we have the oppor- 
tunity with one piece of legislation to al- 
leviate international tension, expand the 
influence of true democracy on a worldwide 
basis, demonstrate the interest of America 
and Americans in the welfare of the world's 
community, and to insure our on economic 
well-being. 

I do not see how we can follow any course 
of action but to support a full and effective 
extension of the reciprocal trade program 
in accordance with the views of President 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Speaking as an American, as an individual, 
and as a businessman, I urge you to do all 
within your power to identify the United 
States as a completely cooperative member 
of the family of free nations. 

You can do this by voting for extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be- 
cause there is no more essential means of 
cooperating with other nations than in the 
field of international trade. 

Thank you very much for granting me the 
Opportunity of being heard on this vital 
subject. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; March 3, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, my mail is 
becoming increasingly heavier by the 
moment. It appears that the unemploy- 
ment situation is causing a closer look to 
be taken of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. I am submitting for the Recorp 
today a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the City Council of the City of Arnold, 
Pa., in my congressional district. 

I would be remiss in my duty as a 
Representative of the people if I did not 
try to call to the attention of Congress 
the seriousness of the situation sur- 
rounding some of the specific imports 
that appear to be hurdling so-called 
free-trade tariff walls in such enormous 
amounts that they are now becoming a 
menace to American employment and 
industry. 

As a simple illustration, I would like to 
give one specific example concerning 
windowglass. Incidentally that is the 
item produced in Arnold. I have been 
informed that enough windowglass was 
imported into the United States in a 
recent year to glaze 1 million 6-room 
homes. By rule of thumb, this would be 
approximately 120 million ordinary win- 
dowpanes. I frankly do not know the 
answer but I am searching for it. The 
one thing I do know is that this Congress 
can ill afford to ignore the climbing un- 
employment rolls and the clamor for a 
closer look at our import-export activi- 
ties. No one is so blind as to believe that 
we can become self-sustaining and close 
our borders to all progress and trade. 
However, if the basic idea behind trade is 
the creation of mutual prosperity, then 
the unemployed glassworker and tuna 
fisherman have a stake in our delibera- 
tions. 

I hope we can reach a solution to the 
problem that will not injure the least of 
our citizens. 
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I submit the following resolution as 
part of the RECORD: 

Whereas the American Window Glass Co. 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. have 
plants in the city of Arnold and in the town- 
ship of East Deer, respectively, both com- 
munities being situate in the Allegheny 
Valley, and employ some 5,500 workers; and 

Whereas the American Window Glass Co. 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has laid 
off a considerable number of workers; and 

Whereas most of the men in these two 
plants have been unemployed for a long time, 
and the families of these men have suffered 
and are suffering financially because of the 
unemployment situation in the area; and 

Whereas the unemployment in this indus- 
try ls jeopardizing the economy of the com- 
munities in the Allegheny Valley: Now there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States revise the existing 
tariff, so that the tariff on glass will prevent 
the import of foreign-made glass, thus cre- 
ating a demand for glass made within the 
United States, and of necessity the reem- 
ployment of the men in the glass industry, 
particularly in our valley and in this country 
of ours; be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Arnold spread 
this resolution on its minutes and a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to United States Senators 
Epwarp MARTIN and Josren S. CLARK, and to 
Congressman JohN H. DENT. 

Orr oF “ARNOLD, 
M. F. HORNE, 
Mayor and President of Council. 
Attest: f 
Tom TANNAS, 
City Clerk. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Armenian 
Youth Federation 


fay 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Saturday a very worthy organization will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary. This is 
the Armenian Youth Federation, and 
Armenian-Americans from coast to 
coast will celebrate this organization's 
quarter century of work in this country. 
In my State the very active Racine Armen 
Garo chapter has an admirable program 
of worthwhile activities and good work. 

Americans of Armenian descent are 
certainly among our country’s most de- 
voted advocates and practitioners of 
democracy. The contrast between the 
opportunities which this great Nation 
offers them as a minority group and the 
unfortunate position of their Armenian 
homeland as a Republic of the Soviet 
Union is all too obvious. The Armenian 
Youth Federation is firmly dedicated to 
the principles of democracy and is active 
in the fight against international com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a very 
fine letter from an officer of the Racine 
Armen Garo chapter of the Armenian 
Youth Federation which tells very effec- 
tively the purposes and the program of 
this group. I ask unanimous consent 
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that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
Racine, Wrs., March 13, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM Proxmine, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: To commemorate the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Armenian Youth Federation, Ar- 
Menian communities from coast to coast 
have been celebrating this great event. The 
Racine Armen Garo AYF chapter will have 
their celebration on Saturday, March 22, at 
which time they will survey their accom- 
Plishments, possible only in this great coun- 
try where minority groups are free. 

The aims of the Armenian Youth Federa- 
tion are many. It serves to bring together 
Armenian young people interested in pre- 
serving, maintaining, and advancing the 
principles of democracy in America and the 
homeland of their forefathers. Also, the 
federation aids in the moral, social, and 
intellectual advancement of the Armenian 
people. The federation fosters common ac- 
tivity for a free, united, and independent 
Armenia. Wholesome participation in ath- 
letic, social, educational, and religious activi- 
ties is promoted. 

The growth of the Armenian Youth Fed- 
eration to a position of leadership and prom- 
inence in the Armenian-American commu- 
nity of America has been no mere chance. 
It has been the result of early and careful 
Planning, sincere and genuine interest, en- 
thusiasm and unselfish efforts, and endur- 
ing and faithful adherence to the aims and 
objectives of the organization and the 
American way of life. 

In the far reaching struggle of East and 
West, communism and democracy, the Ar- 
menian Youth Federation is dedicated to the 
Principles of democracy and is actively fight- 
ing the forces of international communism, 

It is with truth and sincerity that we 
Say, “We are proud to be a member of this 
great organization, the Armenian Youth 
Federation.” 

Respectfully yours, 

ARMENIAN YOUTH FEDERATION, 

Miss CORINNE DERGARAREDIAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


“The Word Comes First” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following reprint 
from a religious press service: 

"THE Worp Comes Finsr 


Ever since Congress first met it has-been 
customary to begin the day, in both the 
House and Senate, with prayer. Until re- 
cently the Scripture played little part in 
these proceedings. But now the Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives, the Reverend 
Dr. Bernard Braskamp, quotes one verse of 
Scripture before the prayer. (Among the 
verses he has used so far are: Isaiah 26: 3, 
5 Timothy 2: 15, Matthew 6: 33, and Psalm 

1. 

. N Braskamp got the idea from a 
book of prayers by Edward Everett Hale, 
the only previous Chaplain to have quoted a 
Bible verse before the daily prayer. A Uni- 

minister, Hale was Chaplain to the 
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Senate shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury. When Dr. Braskamp shared the verse- 
a-day idea with Speaker Sam RAYBURN the 
response was so enthusiastic that the Chap- 
jain began the practice immediately. There 
have been many favorable comments from 
Members of Congress, and Dr. Braskamp 
intends to continue the verse quotations, 

Incidentally, since his retirement from a 
regular pastorate in 1952, Dr. Braskamp is 
the first full-time Chaplain on either side of 
the Capitol dome. So few Congressmen move 
their church membership to Washington con- 
gregations, he says, that it is a full-time job 
to act as their pastor away from home. 


Educational Revolution in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although it has not received wide pub- 
licity or general public recognition, lead- 
ers in the League of United Latin Ameri- 
can Citizens recently took an important 
step for education in Texas. This pro- 
gram will mean that hundreds, eventu- 
ally thousands, of bright and poised 
Latin American children will enter 
school ready to learn lessons taught in 
English. In the past, many thousands 
of Latin American boys and girls have 
started school under the great handicap 
of not having been taught to understand 
and speak English. Under the LULAC’s 
program, pre-school-age boys and girls 
will be taught 400 basic words of English. 
These schools will be set up in 50 Texas 
cities and towns. This is the beginning 
of broader educational opportunities for 
the 1,600,000 Latin American citizens in 
Texas. 

The program is being spearheaded by 
Mr. Felix Tijerina, prominent Houston 
restaurant operator and national presi- 
dent of the League of United Latin Amer- 
ican Citizens organization, and Mrs. Isa- 
bel Gonzales, of Ganado, Tex. She has 


already been teaching the basic word: 


classes, and has taught 151 Latin children 
the basic words. 

Recently Miss Marie Dauplaise, a 
Houston Press reporter who probably has 
won more awards for her colorful and 
incisive reporting than any other lady 
journalist in Texas, wrote an excellent 
story on the word classes for Latin Amer- 
ican children, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the feature story from the 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958, edition of 
the Houston Press, entitled “They Have 
a Simple Dream, 400 English Words for 
Every Child,” by Marie Dauplaise. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY Have a SIMPLE DREAM, 400 ENGLISH 
WORDS FOR EVERY CHILD 
(By Marie Dauplaise) 

This is the story of a dream born in illiter- 
acy, in desperation, and in shame. 

It's the kind of simple dream that moves 
mountains, changes destiny and shakes the 
Nation, 
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The first filmy webs were spun 45 years 
ago in the mind of an 8-year-old boy as he 
worked in Sugar Land's cottonfields to sup- 
port a family of five. 

The cross pattern was woven a year ago 
by a teen-aged girl in Ganado who remem- 
bered the thirst and embarrassment of being 
in the first grade and not being able to ask 
for a drink of water in English. 

The boy wrenched himself away from the 
cotton fields and become Houston restaura- 
teur Felix Tijerina. 

The girl taught 151 pre-school youngsters 
English so that they could drink from the 
fountains of water and of knowledge with 
equal ease in the first grade. Her name is 
Mrs. Isabel Gonzales. 

f JUST FIVE WORDS 

Their dream can be stated in these five 
words: 400 basic words of English. 

They want every Latin American child in 
Texas —and the United States—to have those 
words as tools before entering first grade, 

Why? Why are words so important? 

Mr. Tijerina, now serving his second term 
as national president of the League of United 
Latin American Citizens, can give you two 
good reasons why he has fought successfully 
for the establishment of the Lulac Educa- 
tional Fund. Inc., to finance word“ schools. 

They are: (1) Hard, cold facts; (2) his own 
dificult journey from that cottonfield to 
position of civic leader. 

Mr. Tijerina said: 

“Our Latin American citizens are reaching 
an average grade level of 3.5 years, The 
Negroes reach an average of 7.5 years. The 
Anglos reach 11.5 years. 

“The Latin Americans—born and raised in 
this country—comprise 20 percent of this 
State’s population.” 

DROP OUT EARLY | 


“When so many of them drop out of 
school in the third grade, they still cannot 
speak English. 

“Without English they cannot get good 
jobs and become useful members of the 
community. They become economic bur- 
dens instead. 

“They raise families of thelr own. They 
speak Spanish in their homes and associate 
with other Spanish-speaking families. 

“Their children go to school without 
knowing any English, They drop out be- 
cause of embarrassment and the whole circle 
begins again. 

“The key is English. They must learn 
English before they go to schools geared to 
the Anglo children.” 

Mr. Tijerina didn’t have that key himself. 
He worked when he was 8 years old to sup- 
port his widowed mother and three younger 
children, 

He was finally able to come to Houston. 8 
“I got $9 a week as a busboy in a restau- 
rant and went to school at night to learn 
enough English to work as a waiter,” he said, 
STILL STUDYING 


Six months of night school enabled Mr. 
Tijerina to become a waiter. Nine years 
later he owned his own restaurant. 

“But still I suffer because my English is 
not good,” he said. “I am taking lessons 
now—soon I will have what will amount to 
a high school education.” 

Mr. Tijerma's plan of approach is directed 
primarily at getting the interest and cooper- 
ation of other Latin Americans. 

It is well underway. 

In a few weeks the first permanent Lulac- 
sponsored school will open in the most ap- 
propriate spot—Sugarland. 

Mr. Tijerina and the board of directors of 
the fund are contacting 3,000 Latin Ameri- 
can businessmen. From each they would 
like to get $18.45 to finance schools in about 
50 towns and cities. 

These schools will be held mainly in 
church buildings. 

They will take 5- and 6-year-old children. 
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Their goal will be 400 words of English. 
SHE SAW ARTICLE 

They will be taught by Latin American 
girls who have had 8 or 10 years of schooling. 
Those girls must be respected, intelligent, 
and convincing, because the Latin American 
families must often be impressed with the 
importance of the “400 words” program, 

Such a girl was Mrs. Gonzales, now 18. 

Last year she was thumbing through a 
magazine aimed at teachers. She wants to 
be a full-fledged teacher. So her reading 
material was natural. 

She saw an article about the language 
barrier that immediately places the Latin 
American child at a severe and immediate 
disadvantage in the classroom. 

“I remembered how much I wanted a drink 
of water the first day I was in first grade,“ 
said Mrs. Gonzales. “But I could not ask for 
it. I knew no English. I knew the maga- 
zine story was right.” 

Mrs. Gonzales decided on the spot to open 
a school in Ganado. 

TALKED TO PARENTS 


“I talked and talked to parents to convince 
them to send their youngsters to me,” she 
said. 

“So, finally, the day in June came that I 
had set as the opening of my school. 

“Only three showed up. 

“I was disappointed. I went back and 
talked some more. Soon I had 50. Then, 
after 3 weeks, I invited the Latin American 
parents to come by and see how the students 
were coming. After that, I had more than 
I could handle.” 

‘Three months’ work by Mrs. Gonzales pro- 
duced 151 “graduates.” 

It could be done. 

It encouraged her. It sent Mr. Tijerina's 
hopes spiraling. With the help of Houston's 
Photographic Laboratories, Mr. Tijerina had 
a film made, Forgotten Minds, of Mrs. Gon- 
zales' work in Ganado. 

Mrs, Gonzales came to Houston to work 
in the tailor shop of Sakowitz' Gulfgate store. 
She is waiting to go back to Ganado, study- 
ing by correspondence, and eager to see 
another class. 

LONG WAY TO GO 


And Mr. Tijerina? 

“We've got a long way to go,“ he said. 

“We know that we must give our Latin 
American children those 400 words. 

We know—and we must teach the parents. 
We must interest our people. 

“We will give those children a chance to 
meet life on equal terms.” 

This ls the beginning of the dream—the 
middle and the end. 


An Analysis of Unemployment-Insurance 
Benefit Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


\ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an analysis of unemployment- 
insurance benefit payments made by the 
Advisory Council of the Division of Em- 
ployment Security of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which is a very inter- 
esting breakdown as to the unemploy- 
ment situation in Massachusetts: 
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ANALYSIS OF UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE BEN- 
EFIT PAYMENTS, THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL, DIVISION 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The State advisory council, legally charged 
with the responsibility to promote the sta- 
bilization of employment within the Com- 
monwealth, recognizes that efforts are be- 
ing made by both Federal and State Govern- 
ments to provide a means of coping with 
the present unemployment situation. The 
council feels that to constructively plan it is 
absolutely essential to first consider just who 
is unemployed. To properly advise the au- 
thorities in planning projects to provide Jobs 
for the unemployed, the council submits 
the following analysis of the unemployed, 
the type of employment in which the great- 
est degree of displacement has occurred, and 
what proportion of the unemployed are men 
and women. 


March 18 


DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

To determine the degree of unemployment 
the council took the number of benefit pay- 
ments for unemployment insurance for the 
week ending February 22, 1958, and related 
this figure to the average number of benefit 
payments for the corresponding week in a 
10-year period. It was found that 66,400 
payments was the average, the same number 
of payments made in 1957. 

The following table shows that the 97,975 
payments made in the week ending February 
22, 1958, was an increase of 31,575, or 47.5 
percent above the 10-year average. 

The attached table shows the details of the 
53,660 payments that went to the unem- 
ployed from 21 manufacturing groups. 
These payments represent 54,8 percent of all 


payments. 


Analysis of benefit payments, week ending Feb. 22, 1948 


All payments 


Industry 


Total unemployment Partial unemployment 


Number Malo | Female| Number] Male Female Number| Male. | Female 

Total, all industries... ees... 97,975 | 61,600 | 36,375 | 86,251 | 57,453 | 28,908 | 11,724 
CIMETA en geanta a 19,175 18,524 | 18,379 142 64 
Manufacturing 44, 761 | 24, 300 | 20, 401 8, 899 
Transportation, communications, 

utiles 1 225 2, 851 2, 168 83 ava 
Wholesple-retall trade 13, 641 12. 303 1 7,237 | 5,158 1,248 
Finance, insurance, real ostate 1,101 1, 050 6 373 42 
Bor vie < 4, 609 4, 161 2,42 1, 659 448 
Misertianeors non 1,774 1,715 | 1,678 87 50 
Unelassified. 20.22... 790 7 553 237 0 


Norr.—Benefit payment figures are always less than total claim load figures; the difference generally teing attrib- 
uted to those who are signing during and for the so-called waiting period for which no benefits are payable. 


TYPES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


From the above table it will be observed 
that of the 97.975 payments, 61,600 went to 
men and 36,375 to women and also that 
11,724 were to both men and women in par- 
tial unemployment. The industry account- 
ing for the greatest number of unemployed 
was manufacturing with 53,660. The next 
largest was construction with 19,175, and the 
next was wholesale and retail trade with 
13,641. These 3 industry groups together 
accounted for 86,476 or 88.3 percent of all 
payments. 

Construction workers are traditionally un- 
employed in large numbers at this time of 
year because of weather conditions and gen- 
erally start back to work from the middle of 
March on, depending upon the weather. 

The men and women from wholesale and 
retail trade can be expected to return to 
work as the Easter buying season approaches 
and as warmer weather brings about the 
opening of many establishments that are 
closed during the colder months of the year. 

The workers from the manufacturing in- 
dustries received 53,660 payments or 548 
percent of all payments in the week ending 
February 22, 1958. Three of these indus- 
tries, textile, apparel, and leather products, 
are influenced by seasonal trends at this 
time of the year. In this particular week, 
6,843 workers from the textile industry were 
paid benefits, a decrease of 18.4 percent from 
the 8389 the previous year. A total of 
8.120 apparel workers received benefits, an 
increase of 35.7 percent from the 5,983 of the 
previous year. Workers from the leather 
and leather-products industry totaled 5,559 
payments, an increase of 17.4 percent from 
the figure of 4,736 the year before. These 3 
industries together totaled 20,522, an in- 
crease of 7.4 percent from the 1957 figure 
of 19,108. Of the 20,522 payments in 1958, 
7,176 were to men and 13,346 were to women, 
and 6,473 to men and women in partial un- 
employment. 


The other major segment of the manufac- 
turing industry is that commonly referred to 
as hard goods. This segment’s workers re- 
ceived 23,014 payments, an increase of 169.0 
percent from the 1957 figure of 8,556. Of the 
23,014 payments, 13,450 were to men and 
9,564 to women; also 1,466 of the payments 
were for partial unemplayment. The indus- 
tries within the hard goods manufacturers 
which contributed most to the increase were 
the following: 

Fabricated metal products, 2,452 payments, 
an increase of 1,576 or 179,9 percent. 

Machinery (except electrical), 8,624 pay- 
ments, an increase of 2,548 or 236.8 percent. 

Electrical machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies, 8,210 payments, an increase of 4,738 or 
136.5 percent. 

Transportation equipment, 2,183 pay- 
ments, an increase of 1,667 or 323.1 percent. 

Payments to workers from all nonmanu- 
facturing industries other than construction 
totaled 25,140, an increase of 25.7 percent 
from the figure of 17,748 of the previous year. 

RECENT TRENDS 

Unemployment insurance payments first 
began to show substantial increases about 
November 1, 1957. Disregarding the seasonal 
effect of Christmas and New Year holiday 
weeks, the overall trend has been steadily 
rising since that time. However, observed 
on an individual industry basis, there have 
been fluctuating trends. The trend in the 
soft goods industry, always at a compara- 
tively high level, is a little higher than 3 
months ago. Apparel and textile products 
show a slight upward trend, while leather 
products indicate a silght downward trend. 

Hard goods unemployment, however, shows 
a different pattern. Fabricated metal prod- 
ucts and transportation equipment both 
show a steady upward trend, Machinery 
unemployment, other than electrical prod- 
ucts, show a substantial upward swing. 
Electrical machinery, including electronics, 
show a spectacular upward trend. 


1958 


CONCLUSIONS 


Unemployment in the construction field 
will correct itself as spring weather advances 
because of the large amount of work already 
under contract in home, industrial, and road 
construction. Unemployment in the whole- 
sale and retail industries will lessen with the 
Easter season and the opening of seasonally 
closed businesses. 

According to the latest estimates, women 
constitute 36.9 percent of the total labor 
force in Massachusetts and, benefit pay- 
ments to women in the week ending Feb- 
ruary 22, 1958, amounted to 37.1 percent of 
all_payments. The attached chart shows 
the preponderance of women in unemploy- 
ment in certain industries. In fact, in the 
textile, apparel, and leather group, women 
received 65.0 percent: in the hard goods 
group, women received 41.6 percent; and in 
the electrical machinery, equipment and 

supplies group, which covers the electronics 
firms, women received 58.4 percent of the 
Payments. 

The council believes that the presence of 
such a large percentage of women among the 
unemployed is an important factor that 
should be considered in planning relief for 
the present unemployment situation. 

The advisory council believes that one of 
the most practical solutions to the present 
unemployment situation in Massachusetts 
lies in obtaining additional work for the 
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manufacturing industries. It would appear 
that the channeling of additional Govern- 
ment defense contracts to Massachusetts 
firms engaged in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, apparel, shoes, fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, both electrical and non- 
electrical, electrical equipment, electronic 
equipment and components and transporta- 
tion equipment would materially improve 
the entire unemployment situation. 

This study and reports are predicated on 
the number of unemployed actually receiy- 
ing unemployment insurance as of a given 
date. The Council recognizes that there are 
others who are unemployed but for whom 
no records are available. It is the opinion 
of the council that any action taken to bene- 
fit the unemployed covered in this report 
will equally benefit those not covered by 
this report. 

W. Rea Low 
Chairman; 8 the Public. 
FRANCIS J. CARREIRO, 
Representing the Publie. 
ALBERT DEVINCENTIS, 
Representing Employees. 
DANIEL J. MCCARTHY, 
Representing Employees. 
ELEANOR F. WHEELER, 
Representing Employers. 
JOSEPH A. DUNN, 
Representing Employers. 


Weekly analysis of benefit payments, the Com mon wealth of Masaachuselte, Division of 
Employment Security, week ending Feb. 22, 1958 


Industry 


14-17, Construction_.. 
19-39. Manulucturing 


19. 
20. Food and kindred m. 


21. Tobacco manufacturers 


Eb FER 


Paper and allied products. 
Printing and publishing, et. 
Chemicals and allied products 
8 of ee and conl 
ubber products 
Leather and heather products... 
Stone, clay Benes class products. 
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Masters of Deceit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
5 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American sovereignty campaign con- 


ducted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States under the leader- 


ship of Director Frank McNamara is 
proving helpful in keeping the American 
people alerted to the activities of Com- 
munists in the United States. 

As part of the VFW’s American sov- 
ereignty campaign, Director McNamara 
released on March 1, 1958, the following 
bulletin titled “Masters of Deceit,” which 
is the subject of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover's most recent book exposing the 
evils of communism. 

Since there is no living American in 
public life who commands greater re- 
spect than J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
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the Federal Bureau of Investigation, his 
book, Masters of Deceit, is being widely 
acclaimed as the most authoritative work 
on communism in the history of the Na- 
tion. 

The bulletin follows: 

Masters or DECEIT 

“The greatest asset the Communists have 
at the present time is not the hydrogen 
bomb, certainly not Soviet satellites, but 
world ignorance of their tactics, strategy, 
and objectives, The biggest need today for 
the free people is an awareness of the men- 
ace of communism and the ability to isolate 
the Communist line so that whoever utters 
it may be detected. One speech from the 
mouth of an important American innocent 
can be worth a truckload of New York Daily 
Workers in adyancing the n 
Communist conspirac y. 

The above statement in the July 1957 ves 
port of the American Bar Association’s com- 
mittee on Communist tactics, strategy, and 
objectives pinpoints the free world’s major 
weakness in its efforts to preserve itself 
from conquest by communism. 

Actually, there is no excuse for this ig- 
norance. The Communists here and in 
Moscow have openly proclaimed their aims 
and the means they will use to achieve 
them—but many people just won't take 
them seriously. 

The American Bar Association’s committee 
report, under the subtitle “The Clear and 
Present Danger," also made the following 
warning statement: 

“Modern history is filled with the wrecks 
of republics which were destroyed from 
within by conspiracies masquerading as po- 
litical parties. The nine justices ot the Su- 
preme Tribunal of Germany refused to see 
that the Nazis were a conspiracy against 
the very existence of the German Republic. 
The Kerensky government of Russia thought 
it could tolerate and coexist with the Com- 
munist conspirators. The Communists re- 
sponded to the toleration by disbanding the 
Constituent Assembly at bayonet point and 
destroying the newborn Republic of Russia, 
The Republics of Czechoslovakia; -Poland, 
and China tried valiantly to coexist with the 
Communist Party in their midsts, but were 
unable to do so.“ 

The delusion that the Communist Party 
is no longer a serious danger to the United 
States is steadily gaining ground. Many 
have been led to believe that it is nothing 
but & wreck of its former self—so they don't 
have to worry about it or keep themselves 
informed of its machinations. Some Su- 
preme Court Justices, in a recent decision, 
have implied that the party is not even a 
conspiracy, but a legitimate political organi- 
zation like the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. Strong opposition to communism— 
anywhere—is almost a thing of the past. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has 
warned the United States public in testi- 
mony, speeches, and articles that the Com- 
munists are still a grave danger to the 
country and that they have recently come 
out of hiding with renewed confidence and 
determination, both because of their suc- 
cess at invoking legal technicalities and de- 
lays and because of growing public compla- 
cency. 

And now Mr. Hoover has taken another 
important step. He has written a book en- 
titled Masters of Deceit: The Story of Com- 
munism in America and How To Fight It“ 
which will be published on March 10. 

Masters of Deceit is unquestionably the 
most authoritative published work on com- 
munism in the United States. Because of 
his position as Director of the FBI since its 
formation, J. Edgar Hoover has had more 
complete and accurate information about 
the Communist conspiracy and all its op- 
erations than any person in the Nation. No 
one is better qualified than he to write real- 
istically on the subject. 
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Masters of Deceit contains brief biogra- 
phies of the saints of communism—Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin; s brief history of the 
party in this country, and a clear and concise 
janalysis of its true beliefs and aims—and 
its false claims. It tells why people become 
Communists and why some of them break 
with the conspiracy. It gives the organiza- 
tional setup of the party and describes the 
day-to-day life of its members, both the 
rank and file and the leaders. 

It spells out the strategy and tactics Com- 


munists use to advance their cause and ex-, 


poses the technique they have developed for 
infiltrating and taking over non-Communist 
organizations, for appealing to, and winning, 
the support of non-Communist elements. It 
also describes Communist fronts, how they 
are established and operate, and how they 
can be recognized. It contains valuable in- 
formation on how Communists work among 
minorities. 

There is a section on the Communist un- 
derground—the party's clandestine, espio- 
nage, and sabotage activities, and a section 
on how to fight communism. A glossary 
contains definitions of the most commonly 
used Communist terms. Appendixes give im- 
portant dates in the life of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin; a list of international 
Communist organizations and publications, 
and the dates of important developments in 
Russian communism. 

The book is written in clear, forceful, and 
simple language. It not only gives a com- 
plete, well-rounded picture of the Commu- 
nist Party, but does so interestingly. Hoover 
makes frequent use of case histories and 
actual happenings to drive home important 
truths about the Communists and their op- 
erations. 

Masters of Deceit should be widely read 
by the American public. The greater the 
circulation it has, the less chance there will 
be that this Nation will remain complacent 

_and fail to recognize the real nature of the 
danger it faces until, as Hoover warns, it is 
too late. 

VFW posts can perform a valuable com- 
munity and patriotic service by requesting 
public }ibraries to purchase copies of this 
book, by donating copies to school libraries, 


and by writing letters to newspapers which 


do not have book-review. sections, calling 
public attention to the book. 


Impartial Poll Shows Home Folks Keep 
Sharp Watch on Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' HON. WILLIAM C. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, by the very 
nature of their service, Members of Con- 
gress are isolated from their home dis- 
tricts, their friends, their old clubs, and 
business associates for 6 or 7 months out 
of every year. Try as we do to get back 
home frequently to renew old acquaint- 
ances, serving in Congress does prevent 
the full enjoyment of hometown friend- 
ships and associations formed before we 
ran for public office and were exiled to 
Washington. 

Most of us wonder, from time to time, 
how many people back home still re- 
member us. We cannot help but be cu- 
rious as to how many of our constitu- 
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ents actually know who their Congress- 
man is. All of us are sure, in our hearts, 
we are doing a good job. Many of us 
wonder what the folks back home really 
think of our performance in public office. 

The Indianapolis News, a great Hoosier 
daily, is published in the county north of 
my district and circulates in many towns 
I represent. Not long ago they conduct- 
ed a poll to see how many citizens of 
Marion County, which is the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Indiana, know 
their Congressman, my good friend and 
colleague CHUCK Brownson. The News 
also asked what those who were polled 
thought of the job he was doing for them 
in this, his fourth term in Congress. 

It is significant to me that only 15.2 
percent of those polled did not know their 
Congressman or the job he is doing. Of 
the balance, 2.2 percent had no opinion 
of the quality of BRownson’s representa- 
tion. 

Of those who knew of their Congress- 
man and felt qualified to comment on the 
job he was doing, 83.2 percent said that 
Brownson is doing an excellent or good 
job and only 16.8 percent answered that 
he is doing a poor job. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the complete article from 
the March 3, 1958, Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News, which I think will be of more than 
passing interest to others of the House, 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

BRowNSON SUITS MAJORITY IN COUNTY 

Congressman CHARLES BROWNsSON is satis- 
factory to more than two-thirds of Indian- 
apolis and Marion County citizens, a survey 
conducted by the News revealed today. 

Of 500 citizens interviewed in all sections 
of the city and county by high-school] re- 
porters for the News, 60.7 percent said that 
Brownson is doing a good job. 

Another 8.2 percent were even more 
enthusiastic, and said that he is doing an 
excellent job. 

Only 13.9 percent answered that he is doing 
& poor job. Those who admitted they didn’t 
know totaled 15.2 percent, and 2.2 percent 
said they have no opinion. 

The opinion of men and women was al- 
most alike, with a few less women point- 
ing to good work, and few more admitting 
they didn't know about Brownson'’s work. 

The tabulation, compiled by the News, re- 
search department, on the question, “Do you 
feel that Brownson is doing an excellent job, 
a good job, or a poor job?” follows: 


In percent] 


Male | Female 


One man interviewed at Southgate said, 
“Representative BrowNSON not only is a 
good politician, he is a good fellow to have 
right where he is.” 

“I have no idea what Brownson is doing,” 
said a woman interviewed on the Westside. 

“I've never heard of him,” said a woman 
interviewed at 52d and College. 

But a man interviewed at the Meadows 
said, “I know Brownson personally and I 
think he is trying his best.” 

The following table shows the evaluation 
of BROWNSON’S work by persons in the va- 
rious age brackets: 
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In percent} 

35 or 36 to 50 | öland 
under older 

5.9 9. 8 9 2 

62.1 Br. 5 wo 

13.4 13.7 142 

3.7 ot: 21 

14.9 18.3 mo 

. 0 300, 0 


Westside and eastside persons gave Brown- 
son practically the same number of good 
words, The enthusiastic vote was a little 
less on the north side and much less on the 
south side. 

By area, the tabulation follows: 


[In percent) 


Sermon by Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
Jr., Dean of the Washington Cathedral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
stimulating sermon by Dean Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., delivered at the Washington 
Cathedral Sunday, March 9, 1958. I also 
ask consent to have an article printed in 
the Appendix by Mr. Kenneth Dole, a 
reporter for the Washington Post, relat- 
ing to Dean Sayre’s magnificent servon. ‘ 

Dean Sayre is very knowledgeable 
about government. His father rendered 
distinguished service to our Nation as 
Assistant Secretary of State under the 
late Cordell Hull, and he was formerly 
the High Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines. His mother was the daughter of 
the late Woodrow Wilson. 

Dean Sayre was born in the White 
House, and he is known throughout the 
world for his interest in and knowledge 
of foreign affairs, and he is constantly 
seeking ways of improving human rela- 
tions in all parts of the world, 

There being no objection, the sermon 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

SERMON PREACHED IN — CaTHE- 
DRAL BY THE VERY REVEREND Francis B. 
SAYRE, JR, DEAN, Manch 9, 1958 
“And God called the firmament heaven.” 

(Genesis 1:8 ). 

1. God made it, called it heaven, and then 
left us to find out the starry secrets of His 
handiwork. Over the verdant finitudes of 
earth, God spread the mystery of space; and 
challenged man’s questing mind with the 
awesome puzzle of infinity; and leads him 
still a merry hide-and-seek across the end- 
less emptiness—until at last it may happen, 
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as the seer of the Book of Revelation 
dreamed that “there was opened the temple 
of God that is in heaven: and there 
followed lightnings and volces and thunders, 
and an earthquake, and great hall.“ (Reve- 
lation 11: 19.) For who can foresee the 
cataclysmic consequence of throwing open 
the door of cosmic immensity to that same 
insatiable race of humans which God first 
made in His own image? 

When Columbus set foot upon an un- 
known continent, he opened up a world that 
was new. Brandnew; and the Old World 
isn't through adjusting to it yet. But the 
say when the Spanish captain dared to drop 
below the.horizon, thereby proving that the 
earth is round, is as nothing to the day on 
the threshold of which we now stand: when 
man shall for the first time escape his ter- 
restrial prison, and enter the vast dimen- 
sion of unbounded speed and power where 
hitherto only celestial bodies have moved. 
Not since the sea thrust up the first primi- 
tive amphibian to explore the strange region 
of the dry Jand has there been such a 
transition as that which just now opens up 
to mankind undreamed possibilities. 

2. Now I am reminding you of all this 
today because there has already started in 
the world an extensive discussion of the 
question as to who owns space. Isn't it just 
like us to begin already an argument about 
that. 

No sooner was Africa opened up, and the 
Americas, than men rushed to carve out 
pleces for themselves. And now that outer 
Space is penetrated, there are some who 
would love to stake it out, too, dividing it— 
as the lower regions of the air are already 
divided—into columns of exclusive sover- 
elgnty rising infinitely up over each ation’s 
territory. 

This is the point precisely where the 
Moral side of things begins to take shape. 
For here is where you run smack up. against 
what the Bible says: “God made the firma- 
ment and called it heaven.” 

The story in Genesis doesn’t pretend to be 
a scientific account of how the world came 
into being but rather it expresses a profound 
truth which men deny at their peril; namely, 
that creation is a unity through which there 
runs a consistent power (call it God or what 
You like), which is far bigger than we are, and 
can overrule us at any moment, to our de- 
struction. ç 

The presumption of any nation, whether 
ourselves or Russia or any other, to claim 
hegemony over space is equivalent to Adam's 
Original disobedience of the Lord of Crea- 
tion when he seized and ate the apple, and 
most certainly will lead to the same result 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden, being 
Condemned to a life of toll and anxiety for- 
ever. God knows that if no agreement 
about the use of space is reached, the fate 
of every nation will surely be one of toil, to 
build up their astronomical armaments; and 
anxiety, lest some fool pull the trigger. 

3. Fortunate itis, however, that astronomy 
as well as physics points in the same direc- 
tion as the moral consideration; for the 
absurdity of national sovereignty in space is 
made obvious by the fact that the earth is 
spinning around at a great rate, whereas 
Space is standing still, as it were. “What's 
yours is only what spins with you,” as some- 
One said. On top of which is the fact that 
pace vehicles travel at such a speed that 
they never coutd take off or land in one little 
Vertical cone of private space. They have to 
count on a trajectory that may pass over a 
great many points on the globe. At 18,000 
miles per hour any artificial boundaries are 
Meaningless. 

So the facts of nature seem to reinforce 
the ethical demand that space be controlled 
internationally. This is what President 
Munro of the U. N. General Assembly has 

. This is what many thoughtful 
leaders of our own country are urging. Such 
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cooperation, indeed, seems to be the only 
possible approach to the future (if, in fact, 
there is to be a future). For, after all, none 
of us, not even the mightiest and best of na- 
tions, can presume to take the place of God, 
and dominate the universe, as if it were not 
given freely to all by that changeless deity 
with whom there is no variation, neither 
shadow of turning. God plays no favorites. 

In the opinion of some, there appears to 
be a good chance for some kind of interna- 
tional agreement at this moment. The op- 
portunity resides in the fact that the picture 
is still fuld. Man has not quite yet planted 
his flags upon the moon. No claims have yet 
been staked out to this orbit or that. No 
present law applies to the ownership or con- 
trol of any regions beyond those where the 
atmosphere exists. The urgency of the pres- 
ent instant is, therefore, that agreement shall 
be reached before further advances give sub- 
stance to national priorities, or custom es- 
tablishes divisive habits in default of any 
common administration. As a matter of 
fact, it is not unrealistic to hope that those 
dificult neighbors of ours, the Russians, 
might welcome a serious move to put the 
whole question of outer space in the hands 
of the United Nations. For the prospect of 
the heavens filled with hundreds of satellites, 
each one armed with lethal destruction, and 
(as must be the case before long) flying the 
flags of many, if not most, of the nations of 
the earth—this prospect of terrifying an- 
archy must be as repugnant to the Soviet 
Republic as to ourselves. There could so 
easily come a point where any one of 50 heads 
of state could wipe out the world. When 
the power of annihilation is in many hands, 
all are equally unsafe, even mighty Russia. 
But the time to provide for safety through 
central control is now. Tomorrow may be 
too late, for the simple reason that, once 
established, no power is ever easily given up. 
According to whether we plant international 
or national controls now will be the reaping 
of the future. 


Actually there is the framework of this 
kind of agreement already established in the 
machinery of the International Geophysical 
Year. Russia has been cooperating in that, 
without fault, as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd reported 
to Parliament the other day, By deepening 
and extending this sort of cooperation, an 
effective agency might be set up on a perma- 
nent basis, which, under the United Nations 
presumably, would be the best guaranty of 
order and restraint in the future develop- 
ment of space. 

Finally, I might just point to the greatest 
hope of all. It is that if, in fact, the nations 
of the world are driven to, or are willing to 
come to, agreement in the realm of outer 
space, this may be the way to break through 
the insoluble deadlock on disarmament gen- 
erally. If we can agree on orbiting satellites, 
and missile launchers on the moon, and 
space platforms, then, working downward, 
we can at last agree to regulate lesser con- 
ventional armaments. If once we meet at 
the top and agree on the ultimate technical 
operation, then we should be able to meet 
all the way down the line on smaller prob- 
lems and at last take the awful load of 
fear off the backs of mankind everywhere. 

4. I think that in conclusion I need hardly 
stress the concern of Christian people with 
this whole desperate matter. Our concern 
is, of course, to survive. But far deeper than 
the accident-of life or death is our humble 
praise of the Lord who made heaven and 
earth. The earth is the Lord’s, and all the 
fullness thereof. That man and that nation 
which in the ignorance of pride or the blind- 
ness of fear undertakes to desecrate the uni- 
verse by calling it its own commits thereby 
& sacrilege. 

Let scientists be warned: It is not they who 
will win the world, for it already is in the 
hand of the Almighty. 
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Let politicians beware: It is not for them 
to dispose of God's creation, for He has al- 
ready ordained that love shall rule, and we 
must elther love or die. 

“And God called the firmament heaven.” 
What a blessed name for space. As we take 
our first footsteps into that starry region 
that belongs to God, let us be aware first 
of all of His holiness and, standing together 
in a common brotherhood, worship Him 
upon the face of the deep. 


[From the Washington Post of March 10, 
1958] 
CONTROL OF SPACE URGED BY SAYRE 
(By Kenneth Dole) < 

The Very Reverend Francis B, Sayre, Jr., 
dean of the Washington Cathedral, called 
yesterday for immediate international con- 
trol of outer space. 

Drawing a picture of the heavens filled 
with hundreds of satellites each armed with 
lethal destruction, he said such te 
anarchy must be as repugnant to Russians 
as Americans, 

“There could easily come a point where any 
one of 50 heads of state could wipe out the 
world,” he declared in a sermon. Even 
mighty Russia would be unsafe then, he 
said. 


The time to provide for safety through in- 
ternational control is now, he pointed out. 
The situation is still fluid. Man has not 
quite yet planted his flags upon the moon. 
No claims have yet been staked out to this 
orbit or that. Tomorrow may be too late, 
for the simple reason that, once established, 
no power is ever easily given up. 

The dean also pointed out that the frame- 
work for a possible space agreement is found 
in the machinery of the International Geo- 
physical Year. 


Awaiting Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, if Con- 
gress wants to do something to help the 
economy at this time, there is no more 
worthwhile way in which it could be done 
than by accelerating the construction of 
the Interstate Highway System. 

The Interstate Highway System will 
reach every State in the Nation. It will 
have benefits in every community and 
should result in a considerable pickup in 
employment. This program is no WPA 
pick-and-shovel proposition but is a pro- 
gram which we haye been almost 12 years 
in working out. The legislation formu- 
lating this program was debated on the 
floor of the House for 3 days. It is a pro- 
gram in every way in the best interests of 
our country. 

J am informed by those who know that 
this is a program that could be expanded 
in a very short time and it will have an 
immediate impact on the economy. 

In the past few days I have read many 
editorials countrywide extolling the In- 
terstate System and what should be done 
to get it going on an even better scale 
than it is at the present time. One of 
those editorials happens to come from my 
own newspaper. Mr. Speaker, I append 
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herewith one editorial from the Cham- 
paign (III.) News Gazette of March 2, 
1958, praising the program and pointing 
out the necessity of getting the program 
underway immediately: 
AWAITING ACTION 

If Congress wants to bolster the national 
economy, it has a ready made opportunity in 
the interstate highway program. 

In 1956, the Congress promised a Nation- 
wide network of superhighways in 13 years. 


But the financing provided by Congress is 


proving to be insufficient to do the job. Un- 
less Congress makes more money available, 
it will take 22 years. 

Plans are prepared, Industry is geared up, 
ready to go. Men are in need of jobs. Only 
congressional action is needed to set in 
motion the greatest road building any nation 
has ever seen, reaching into every State. 

In Champaign County, alone, it has been 
estimated that 1,500 men can be employed if 
the State obtains the Federal funds to 
award the contracts it has programed here 
this year. These would be men actually 
working “on the site“ and do not include the 
countless others who would be required to 
supply materials and otherwise keep the job 
moving. It has been estimated that each 
highway dollar spent locally creates $4 of 
local business. 

Since it first learned of the threatened 
“stretchout” of the interstate highway pro- 
gram, the News-Gazette has been urging that 
Congress act to keep it on the original 
schedule. 

Maj. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss, retired Army 
officer who now is executive vice president of 
the American Road Builders Association, re- 
cently outlined the case to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Roads, We asked him for his 
outline and present it here, with the renewed 
editorial assertion that it adds up to an 
urgent need for congressional action. 

On behalf of the Nation's roadbuilding 
industry, Gen. Prentiss told the Senators: 

“1. Highways built between 1960 and 1970 
Will cost less than those built after that 
date. A review of the most recent price in- 
dex for Federal-aid highway construction 
shows that, since World War II. highway 
prices have increased nearly 43 percent or 
about 4 percent a year. 

“2. We pay for our highways whether we 
build them or not. A completed system of 
interstate highways will pay annual divi- 
dends in the form of reduced vehicle operat- 
ing costs, accident prevention, reduction in 
accident fatalities and casualties, These an- 
nual dividends have been estimated to be: 

“The saying of 4,000 human lives, 

"Fiye hundred million dollars for motor- 
ists in reduced operating costs. 

“Seven hundred and fifty million dollars 
for truckers in reduced operating costs. 

“Seven hundred and fifty million dollars 
in reduced accident costs. 

“A total annual savings of $2 billion. 

“3, A completed system of interstate high- 
ways will result in: 

“(a) Increased revenue from highway user 
type taxes due to stimulation of highway 
driving. The sooner we build the highways, 
the faster we will collect user taxes to heip 
pay for them. 

“(b) Increased land values and stimula- 
tion to business and industry—a boost to 
the general economy. 

“(c) An uncomputable, but highly im- 
portant, contribution to national defense. 

“4. The highway construction 
makes a tremendous contribution to the 
country’s general economy because of: 

“(a) Its widespread geographic impact. 

“(b) Its widespread industrial impact 
demanding, as it does, support from many of 
the basic industries of our country; partic- 
ularly those which are heavy employers of 
labor. 
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“(c) Its self-liquidating characteristics, 

“5. The rapidly increasing population den- 
sity of our country points to rapidly increas- 
ing land needs creating even more serious 
problems incident to right-of-way acquisi- 
tion and costs. The sooner the highways are 
built, the cheaper will be the big item of 
land cost and the less delay will there be 
involved in its acquisition. 

“6. A long range firmly financed highway 
construction program will permit: 

„(a) Sound planning by all agencies. 

“(b) Eficient support by all segments of 
industry. 

“(c) Avoidance of costly peaks and valleys 
in demands for material and labor. 

(d) Adequate financing by States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities in matching fund 
requirements. 

7. Industry is ready, willing, and able to 
support a vastly stepped up program, In 
fact, if Congress is so disposed to provide the 
funds, we feel that the highway construction 
industry is fully capable of carrying out a 
highway program which would complete the 
full Interstate Highway System in the orig- 
inally designated 13-year period.” 


Opposition in Reduction to Strength of 
Army National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a resolu- 
tion adopted by the national executive 
committee of the Centennial Legion of 
Historic Military Commands of the 
Thirteen Original States which voices 
the opposition of this historic organiza- 
tion te any cut in the strength of our 
Army National Guard. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, CENTENNIAL LEGION AND OUR 
GUARD 

(Resolution adopted by the national execu- 

tive committee of the Centennial Legion of 

Historic Military Commands of the Thir- 

teen Original States, Ist day of March 

1958, in New York City, N. Y., opposing the 

plan of the Department of Defense and 

the Army to reduce the strength and 
troop basis of the National Guard of the 

United States 

Whereas each State and Territory main- 
tains well-organized, equipped, and trained 
military forces known as the Army National 
Guard of the States and Territories con- 
cerned; and 

Whereas these forces of the National 
Guard of our Nation are and have been kept 
in a high state of readiness for mobilization 
and some units are on a year round alert 
status in the air defense of the continental 
United States; and 

Whereas these military forces have been 
organized, equipped, supplied, trained and 
housed by the Federal Government and at 
considerable expense to both Federal and 
State governments; and 

Whereas periodically, these forces have 
been converted, redesignated and reorgan- 
ized at the direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to conform to the changing re- 
quirements of modern war; currently, the 
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Army National Guard !s programed for re- 
tion in accordance with the latest 

pentomic concepts; these actions are rec- 
ognized as necessary and vital to the main- 
tenance of a virtile and effective Army Na- 
tional Guard; and 

Whereas information had recently been 
Teleased that the Department of Defense 
and Army plan to reduce the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States by a total 
of 40,000 from the present strength of 400,- 
000 and this will result in a cut of the Na- 
tional Guard of many units and such a re- 
duction in units would result In the in- 
activation of many historic National Guard 
going-concern units which are fully or- 
ganized, requipped and ready for instant 
mobilization; and 

Whereas such reductions would have ^% 
serious adverse effect on national and State 
defense and upon all eastern coast National 
Guard commands; and 

Whereas these cutbacks seriously affect the 
power of the Nation to,fight a Mmited or 
brush-fire war, and all recent reports on 
the status of our national defense urge the 
necessity of maintaining Army and air 
strength for this purpose; and 

Whereas these cutbacks may be forced by 
budgetary pressure and our defense should 
be based upon what is reasonably needed 
and should not be made to fit within a pre- 
scribed budget figure; and 

Whereas this Nation, haying only 15 active 
Army divisions, certainly needs under to- 
day's conditions, all 27 combat divisions and 
other personnel in the Army National Guard 
of the United States, including all National 
Guard infantry divisions, armored divisions, 
and also the Air National Guard, as vital 
parts of our first line reserve forces, actually 
in being and ready to back up the active 
Army and Air Force in case of emergency: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of 
the Centennial Legion of Historic Military 
Commands, Inc., of the Thirteen Original 
States, meeting on the Ist day of March, 
1958, in New York City, N. Y. That this his- 
toric military command urges Congress to 
authorize no further cuts in the strength of 
the Army National Guard and to appropriate 
funds to support the strength of 400,000 now 
fixed; and further Congress to au- 
thorize no reduction or inactivation of units 
in the troop basis of the Army National 
Guard or Air National Guard, particularly 
in the eastern part of the United States. 

Submitted: March 3, 1958. 


ALBERT E. HERRMANN, 
Colonel, OGP, National Director, 
Centennial Legion of Historic Mili- 
tary Commands, National Legisla- 
tive Chairman, 


Approved: 
Capt. Aucustus J. Micetn, 
National Commander, Centennial 
Legion of Historic Military Com- 
mands, 


Ground Troops Are Needed To Balance 
Our Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 
Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of my colleagues and I have for some- 


time felt that an adequate ground force, 
such as the Army and Marines, should 
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be maintained at all times to prevent the 
outbreak of war and to extinguish fringe 
wars. 

There is no question in my mind, but 
that the presence of American troops in 
Europe has been a deterrent to hostility. 
The policeman who walks the streets of 
our cities is a deterrent to those who 
would commit crimes. Likewise, the 
American soldier who is located in the 
countries opposite the Iron Curtain is a 
living symbol of law and order, a contri- 
bution to the morale of those countries 
who are outside the Iron Curtain and at 
the same time he serves as a warning to 
those behind the Iron Curtain that the 
United States is prepared to maintain 
freedom and liberty. 

I was glad to note a week ago on Meet 
the Press that West German Defense 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss agreed to a 
very large extent that ground forces are 
essential for maintenance of peace in 
the world today, and I insert herein a 
copy of the interview which Defense 
Minister Strauss gave on March 9, 1958: 

Mr. Brooxs. Welcome once again to Meet 
the Press. Our guest is the Defense Min- 
ister of West Germany, Mr. Franz Joseph 
Strauss. He is visiting this country on the 
invitation of our Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Neil McElroy. West Germany forms an im- 

portant link in the western defense program 
for Europe. A ly Mr. Strauss and 
the German Cabinet face vital decisions on 
such matters as the NATO force and the es- 
tablishment of an neutral zone in Central 
Europe in which atomic weapons would be 
Prohibited. Mr. Strauss was educated as a 
teacher, He was one of the founders of 
the Bavarian branch of Chancellor Adenau- 
er's political party. He was elected in 1949 
to the German Bundestag where he soon 
Gained a reputation for great energy and 
forceful speaking. In 1953 he was made a 
member of the Adenauer Cabinet and he 
was promoted to Defense Minister about a 
year and a half ago. He is now 42 years 
old. When he entered the cabinet he was its 
youngest member. Mr. Strauss is regarded 
by many Germans as a likely successor to 
Chancellor Adenauer. Now, Mr. Minister, 
if you're ready, sir, we'll start the questions 
with Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Cmos. Mr. Minister, the Russians 
have been saying for some time that if the 
West goes ahead and puts intermediate 
Tange missile bases in Western Europe this 
will greatly increase the danger of war and 
make a settlement impossible. Do you be- 
lieve the West should delay putting those 
bases in place until we determine whether 
we can negotiate a settlement? 

Mr. Strauss. I think that the stationing 
of IRBM’s on European soil is nothing else 
but an answer to a Russian threat. In Au- 
gust last year we got the information the 
Russians announced that they have an 
ICBM and can hit every point in the world, 
and therefore I cannot understand why 
Weapons in NATO hands should be more 
dangerous than the same weapons in the 
hands of the Russians. 

Mr. Caros, It's one thing I wanted to ask 
you too, that point you bring up. Some of 
your German scientists have just come back 

_ from the Soviet Union where they have 
worked on Soviet missiles and they have said 
that the Russians do have an operational 
missile capable of hitting a target 5,000 
miles away. Do you believe this is true? 

Mr. Srravss. I think it is not yet true. 
After a certain period of time such a missile 
Will be available for the Russians for oper- 
ational use but I think not yet. 

Mr. Camos. How long do you think it will 
take before they get that weapon? 
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Mr. Srravss, It's hard to say. 
years. 

Mr. Curios. Well now do you see any 
point, Mr. Minister, at which they will not 
be ahead of us or we will be ahead of them, 
at which you can come to some negotiation 
with the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Srravuss, I think we should do every- 
thing we can do to come to negotiations but 
Preparing negotiations or when being in 
negotiations we cannot stop our defense 
program. 

Mr. Cmos. One more question. Tou be- 
lieve then in a summit conference between 
the West and Soviet Russia, do you, even 
if that conference should not take up the 
unification of Germany? 

Mr. Strauss. We hope that a summit con- 
ference will take place but we see no sense 
in such a summit conference if it is not 
prepared through diplomatic channels and 
maybe through a conference of foreign mini- 
sters. A summit conference which would 
only be a propaganda forum for the Soviets 
makes no sense and makes confusion greatly 
in the world as it is now. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. Mr. Minister, I would like 
to begin with your last point. Would the 
Government of West Germany like to be in- 
cluded at the summit conference? 

Mr. Strauss. It is very difficult for me to 
give a concrete answer, but either it should 
take part if it is separated or that the Repub- 
lie of Germany should be consulted by the 
allies. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. Have you any specific 
German points that you would like to see 
raised at the summit conference? 

Mr. STRAUSS, Of course. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. What are they? 

Mr. Strauss. The problem of German re- 
unification. : 

Mr. FREEDMAN. To be negotiated directly 
with Russia? 

Mr. Strauss. Not between Bonn and Mos- 
cow immediately but I think the responsi- 
bility of the four powers—you know which 
powers I mean—the responsibility is still 
existing. The Russians try to deny the re- 
sponsibility and to get rid of this responsi- 
bility, to turn it over to the so-called two 
German sovereign states. There are no two 
German sovereign states; there's only one 
German sovereign state and the occupation 
zone of Russia. So we must emphasize that 
the responsibility is with the Big Four. 

Mr. FREEDMAN., Would you be interested in 
discussing the possible subject of German 
unity at the price of German neutrality with 
Russia? 

Mr. Strauss. I think that is not the issue. 
That is not the alternative; but I'm against 
plans in foreign policy, fixed plans, because 
they prevent people from being flexible 
enough to make use of the chance. Politics 
are not a fixed program. 

Mr. Brooxs. May Craig is just back from 
a 2 months’ world tour. 

Mrs. Craic. Mr. Minister, what is your 
opinion of the Polish proposal for an atom- 
free neutralized zone across Europe includ- 
ing all Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovkia? 

Mr. Srnauss. This plan is unacceptable to 
us. We know that this plan is existing in 
two versions, version No. 1 and version No. 
2, but both of them are unacceptable because 
this plan for itself and in the form it has 
been described, it furnishes no solution, no 
solution either for the problem of worldwide 
disarmament nor a solution for relaxation 
of the political tension in the world. 

Mrs. Craic. Would you consent to a neutral 
West Germany under any circumstances? 

Mr. Strauss. A neutral West Germany? I 
think that is not the question. West Ger- 
many is an ally of NATO and will remain an 
ally of NATO. But you will remember that 
in this so-called treaty on Germany of 1955 
there is a special provision that a reunified 
Germany should have the free choice 
whether to join this pact or that pact or to 
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be outside of an alliance. This was the 
agreement between the three Western 
Powers and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. But that’s true for a unified Ger- 
many. It's not true for the Federal Repub- 
lc of Germany. 

Mrs, C natd. Do you think the Soviet Union 
would ever consent to a unified Germany 
with free elections, free elections? 

Mr. Srravuss. I wouldn't like to say in 
political life never, but I am sure that that 
is not correct for the present situation, 
which maybe will last for a space of time 
we cannot define now. x 

Mrs. Craic. Perhaps you can't answer this 
or perhaps you won't. What is the price of 
West Germany for unification? 

Mr, Strauss. I would like to know that, 

Mrs. Craic. What would you consent to do 
to get it? 

Mr. Strauss. I would like to know that. I 
would like to get a definite answer from 
Russia. 

Mrs. Cratc. I'm asking an answer from you. 

Mr. Srrauss. We shall never offer a price, 
We know a price has to be paid but think of a 
cattle dealer. He will never say when he is 
buying a cow which is the maximum price 
he is ready to pay, and the farmer will never 
say which Is the minimum price which he 
will sell the cow. 

Mr. McCormick, Mr. Strauss, when the 
question of Germany going into NATO was 
fitst raised, the understanding was Germany 
would provide 500,000 troops. That figure 
has since been cut to 220,000. You have ac- 
tually raised only 130,000; 80 percent of them 
are volunteers, Do you really think Germany 
is making her contribution to NATO? 

Mr. McCormick. In what way? 

Mr. Srrauss. We are fulfilling our program. 
I changed the program. I had to change it 
when I took over the position of Defense 
Minister in October of 1956. Then I sub- 
mitted a new plan to NATO. We submitted 
our answer to NATO in 1957 and what we did 
since October 1956 is exactly in compliance 
with the plans we submitted and the plans 
which were approved of by the official NATO 
authorities. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, East Germany ac- 
cording to your own bulletin put out by the 
Bundestag Republic, your own, East Germany 
with a third of. West Germany's population, 
has more than three times as many men 
under arms as West Germany, Now does that 
indicate that West Germany really is raising 
as much of an army as she could? 

Mr. Srnauss. I think you have wrong in- 
formation. <= 

Mr. McCormick. It came from your own 
bulletin right here. 

Mr. Sraauss. I know that, but the inter- 
pretation is wrong. East German army, 50- 
called National People’s Army, has fewer 
soldiers than our armed forces have but 
there is a strong police, border police, trans- 
port police, secret police, and so-called 
armed workers groups, and some other or- 
ganizations we would not like to have in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. But you must 
take Into consideration one decisive point. 
The Russians started a German police in 
their occupation zone as early as 1946 and the 
rearmament of the Soviet Occupation Zone 
began in the year 1950. We began to 
negotiate on the rearmament of Western 
Germany in 1951 and it took 4 years until 
the treaties could be signed and could be 
ratified, and this was not our responsibility. 

Mr. McCormick. Well getting away from 
manpower for a moment, how much of 
your industry has been converted to any 
sort of armaments production? 

rM. Strauss. I can not tell you a concrete 
percentage because at first we are under 
some restrictions according to the treaties. 
The treaty of Western European Union. 
Then we are asked to buy a high part, a 
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great part of our armament from abroad; 
and we have begun to set up a German arm- 
ament industry but in former times it was 
the request and it was the intention of our 
allies that we should not set up a German 
armament industry, that we should get our 
equipment and our armament from abroad 
by the way of purchase, and we do not want 
to have a German armament industry with 
the kind of military autocracy. 

Mr. McCormick. Let me ask you one more 
question and I will use dollars for the sake 
of simplicity. Your defense budget for next 
year runs two and a half billion dollars. 
The British defense budget runs about four 
billion dollars; do you think you are spend- 
ing for such a wealthy and prosperous coun- 
try spending a proper share to help in the 
defense of Europe 

Mr. Srravss. Our expenses are increasing. 
You cannot spend in the third year of re- 
armament as much money as in the fourth 
or fifth year. We began with 150 millions 
of marks, Next year, 4,000 millions, the fol- 
lowing year 6,000 millions, the following year 
10,000 millions of marks, and I’m afraid we 
have to exceed this sum by far. That is no 
com m. When you take up this item I 
should like to remind you of another thing. 
We have special social burdens in Western 
Germany and I don't like to hear this tre- 
mendous word of a prosperous and wealthy 
country. That is not true. Come to our 
country. 

Mr. McCormick. I have been to your coun- 
try for many years, Herr Strauss. 

Mr. Srravss, We reconstructed our econ- 
omy but let me take up one example, A 
few months ago during this Hungarian rey- 
olution 150,000 Hungarians had to flee from 
their country. The whole of Europe, nearly 
the whole world could not receive those 
150,000 poor people. Many thousands of 
them are still in camps in a semidestroyed 
Germany and the three occupation powers, 
we had to receive within 3 years 11 million 
people who were expelled, a hundred percent 
poor people. Maybe now they are an addi- 
tional manpower but originally they were a 
political explosive powder and if we would 
not have solved this problem military re- 
armament would make no sense in Germany 
if we would have no inside stability. 

Mr. Cos. Mr. Strauss, you said at your 
press conference that If there is another re- 
volt in East Germany, West German troops 
‘would not move in to help the East Germans, 

Mr. Srravss. That's true. 

Mr. Camps. Now isn't it true that a 
majority of the people in West Germany are 
quite willing to see this division go on in- 
definitely between the two Germanys? 

Mr. Strauss. Maybe that would be a mat- 
ter of feelings, of sentiments, and it would 
be a desire to help them, but you remember 
the statements I made, and I have to stick 
to them. If we would take such an action 
the risk, the danger of world war III would 
be implied. World war III in the atomic 
Weapons age could mean the physical end 
of many millions of people in the Continent 
of Europe and of many millions of people 
outside of Europe, and I think no respon- 
sible man could do that. 

Mr. CHILDS. Well you're a relatively young 
man, Mr. Minister. Do you expect to see 
Germany reunified in your lifetime? 

Mr, Strauss. I hope so, and I think if we 
shall go on following our political line, our 
foreign policy—this means to keep a firm al- 
Uance with the Western Powers, to build 
up our armament, not as a military pres- 
sure but as a vital link in the Western de- 
Tense system and to be able to negotiate 
and to walt. The more impassioned we 
Germans are the higher will be the price the 
Russians will demand from us. 

Mr. FREEDMAN, Mr. Minister would your 
Government be prepared to join with the 
United States, Britain, and France in pro- 
viding economic assistance to the underde- 
veloped countries of the world? 
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Mr. Srravuss. I think so, yes. I have not 
the detailed information but we have a 
program and we have a certain amount in 
our budget, but at present I am not able 
to give you the details. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. And this would commend 
itself to all parties in West Germany? It 
wouldn't be a party issue in your country? 

Mr. Strauss. I think so. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. I have a different question 
to raise. As you know, relations between 
your country and Britain are troubled by 
a controversy over support costs for British 
troops in West Germany. I have two ques- 
tions. Would your Government want a 
specific commitment from the United King- 
dom as to the number of troops it would 
maintain in West Germany? And secondly, 
would such a British commitment help the 
German Government to meet the burden of 
support costs? 

Mr. Srravss. I think the stationing of 
British troops on German ground is not an 
Anglo-German problem; it is a problem of 
NATO. It is a problem of our defense phi- 
losophy, a problem how the whole military 
strength of NATO should be broken down. 
One part are the shield forces; the other 
part are the strategic, retaliatory forces. We 
think that a nuclear capacity on the Western 
side is necessary; a strategic capacity, retall- 
atory capacity, but it will not make much 
sense for us Europeans if it is not comple- 
mented by strong shield forces, and the 
British troops on German ground they don't 
stand specifically for Germany, they stand 
also for their country because if the Red 
army would succeed in marching on to 
the Channel to the Northern Sea I think 
a bad situation would arise then for Great 
Britain, and we defend Great Britain as 
well as we have to defend Germany. That's 
the meaning of a collective defense system, 
and I hope that the British will accept our 
last offer, or if not then we should restart 
negotiations on this item. 

Mr, Brooks, Mr. Minister, what has been 
the reaction of the people in your country 
to the rather unspectacular record of this 
country in sending up earth satellites? Has 
that had any effect on the willingness of the 
People to participate in this defense effort? 

Mr. Srnauss. We were not influenced by 
the satellite as was the case in other coun- 
tries. For one concrete reason. We have 
been after World War II in the range of 
Soviet weapons, If our country is the 
target of fighter bombers, strategic bombers, 
short-range missiles, IRBM's, ICBM’s it 
makes no difference to us. I know that it 
has had a high impact here in the United 
States because the ICBM means and the 
strategic bomber command may mean, but 
the ICBM means that the Russians may 
have & weapon against which presently 
there ls no defense which can hit the United 
States. But it makes no difference to us. 
We took this information but it made no 
specific impression on us, 

Mrs. Crarc. Mr, Minister, last October you 
said that nuclear development warfare is so 
terrible that it will probably prevent global 
warfare, but you sald that we face the possi- 
bility of limited wars with limited weapons 
especially in non-European areas. Now 
where did you mean by that, non-European 
areas? 

Mr. Srravss. I thought that in Europe 
there could not be as are now, there 
could not be a little war without the risk 
of a major war of an all-out nuclear war, 
and therefore all powers, the western and 
eastern side, will be very careful; but such 
local incidents or a little war might be pos- 
sible, a war is possible in Korea, it was pos- 
sible in Indochina, We have permanent 
tensions in the Near and Middle East. We 
have a civil war in Indonesia, and there are 
many points in the world where minor mili- 
tary conflicts may be possible and I think we 
should be prepared, the Western powers 
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should be prepared for them, not to depend 
on nuclear weapons alone. 

Mrs. Cratc, That's exactly the point I 
wanted to bring up. How can the Western 
powers afford missiles, space vehicles, con- 
ventional weapons, all at the same time? 

Mr. Srravuss. Therefore I think we should 
make use of the advantage of NATO of a col- 
lective defense system within the military 
tasks can be distributed. If all powers would 
build up a nuclear capacity, would produce 
nuclear weapons, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, they couldn't afford conven- 
tional forces. But I think a defense system 
is much more rational and more economic 
if we distribute the tasks in minimum forces 
requirements for each member of this al- 
Hance, and that's the sense of the NATO 
concept. 

Mrs. Craic. The United States is in what 
we call a recession. Senator Barpces said 
yesterday that we should only give aid to our 
friends. Is that your opinion? 

Mr. Srnauss. That we should 

Mrs. Craic. Foreign aid, in relation to 
spending for foreign aid. 

Mr. Strauss. I would not like to put my 
hands in American foreign policy. We have 
enough with our problems. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Minister, you talk 
about the distribution of NATO defenses 
properly. The NATO Standing Council in 
connection with Mr. Freedman’s question, 
thought it was a fair distribution for Ger- 
many to help Britain maintain her troops 
in Germany, and yet you among other Ger- 
man officials have refused to make the $140 
million contribution. 

Mr. Srnavss. I think it is not as much a 
question of maintaining those troops than 
a question to have s balanced exchange. We 
made an offer. We made a second offer to 
Great Britain, which would improve the Brit- 
ish tense stuation in this field very much. 
But our armament problem is influenced if 
we give budgetary help. 

Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Minister, I'm very sorry 
but Im going to have to interrupt; I see 
that our time is up. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Minister, for being with us. And our 
thanks to our listeners for their thousands of 
letters and postcards about Meet the Press. 
And now here is our announcer, 


The Rights of Nonresidents Under Alaska 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
to enable Alaska to become a State will 
be before the House Committee on Rules 
shortly. I support in principle the right 
of Alaskans to self-government and in 
1954 when the statehood bill was before 
us, I also supported it. However, I want 
to serve notice here and now that my 
vote is not going to be cast for statehood 
at the price of sacrificing the rights of 
American citizens in my congressional 
district to equal opportunity in Alaska 
along with those who live there. I could 
not vote, in good conscience for any 
measure that would permit a few indi- 
viduals in Alaska to take over the fishery 
resources which are now impartially ad- 
ministered by the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and thus create a situa- 
tion whereby through control of the 
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Alaska Fish and Game Commission, 
after statehood, nonresidents would be 
excluded from equal participation in 
those fisheries. 

The proposed constitution of the new 
State of Alaska and the O’Brien bill to 
make it effective, both read well and 
give the impression that protection is 
provided against discrimination. How- 
ever, as I shall explain, the picture is not 
quite as it meets the eye. 

On the Pacific coast and especially in 
Seattle and Puget Sound, there are thou- 
sands of residents whose livelihood 
historically has been derived from our 
fishery in Alaska, I am determined that 
the rights of these people shall not be 
bartered away in fine print or otherwise 
while people’s minds are diverted with 
fine phrases having to do with bestowing 
rights under statehood. 

Unfortunately, some of the most active 
backers of the statehood movement in 
Alaska have been a small selfish group 
identified with the local commercial fish- 
ing interests of the territory. For years 
this group has tried by one means or 


another to eliminate the nonresidents 


from participation on an equal basis in 
Alaska fisheries resources. his effort 
consisted for the most part in promoting 
tax discrimination in the Territorial 
legislature. Nonresident interests have 
been continually fighting for their very 
existence. I will not belabor the facts 
because the record is available but let 
me just quote from remarks on this sub- 
ject which I addressed to the House in 
April 1957: 

Another important aspect of the state- 
hood issue is the very obvious program of 
a certain group of Alaskans to eliminate 
Nonresidents from employment in the fish- 
ing industry by discriminatory” taxation. 
Such a tax which would levy a graduated tax 
on salmon after passing in the House died 
in the Alaska Territorial Senate on March 
27, 1957 on an 8 to 8 vote. This proposal 
would have imposed a tax on the value of 
catches of salmon exceeding $20,000. Local 
independent fishermen would thereby have 
been exempt from the tax while employee 
type of operations such as employing Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and other State residents 
* be eliminated by such a confiscatory 
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Notwithstanding the long and sorry 
history of political persecution, and in 
turn, thanks to the fairness of other 


` Alaskans, and finally thanks also to the 


wisdom of the Federal court in deciding 
against. Territorial tax discrimination, 
the fishing industry has survived. Local 
Alaska selfish interests have heretofore 
not succeeded in destroying their compe- 
tition and invalidating rights long es- 
tablished. But by a new scheme victory 
could be in sight. 

Where frontal attack failed, a neat 
plan has evolved under the provisions of 
Senate bill 30 which was passed by the 
Territorial legislature in 1957. This has 
Opened the back door and the stage is 
Set whereby under statehood the coup 
de grace will be delivered to all non- 
residents in the fishing industry. 

In a nutshell what Senate bill 30 did 
was blanket into power the Alaska Fish 
and Game Commission which by this law 
is under the permanent and mandatory 
control of Alaska commercial fishing in- 
terests. So with the advent of state- 
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hood the management and regulation 
hitherto under the impartial jurisdiction 
of Federal Government and career con- 
servationists would neatly be transferred 
to this commission with its majority 
membership limited to representatives of 
local commercial fishing interests. You 
can be sure the way is finally open so 
that by regulation and various devices 
at long last nonresident fishermen will 
be excluded from Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, I will go before the Rules 
Committee and urge that provision be 
made so that the O’Brien bill can be 
amended. As I see it, any transfer of 
the management of Alaska's fisheries 
to the Alaska Fish and Game Commis- 
sion should be subject to certification 
by the Secretary of the Interior that he 
finds the new State management will 
be so constituted as to assure conserva- 
tion, and likewise so as to assure pro- 
tection and equal participation in the 
use of fisheries regardless of the users 
place of residence. i 

If the sponsors of statehood want my 
vote it is available—but not at the price 


of sacrificing the rights of nonresidents, 


Dairymen Look to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Snohomish County 
Dairymen’s Association February 27, 
1958. 

This resolution has been forwarded 
to me by W. F. Penny, general manager 
of the association, on behalf of the 400 
members who attended the annual meet- 
ing in Everett, Wash., that day. 

I am sure this resolution also expresses 


_the feelings of the majority of dairy- 


men who operate dairy farms in the 
Second District I represent. I am con- 
vinced this association and other farm 
organizations of northwest Washington 
look to the Members of Congress at this 
time when they are faced with the possi- 
ble lowering of supports during a time 
of unsettled local conditions. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas it is generally recognized that the 
Gairy industry faces, and has faced, uncertain 
economic conditions due principally to un- 
controlled excess production; and 

Whereas the National Federation of Milk 
Producers in conjunction with the National 
Grange and the National Farmers Union has 
proposed a plan for control of the excess pro- 
duction, such plan being referred to as the 
self-help plan: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Snohomish County 
Dalrymen's Association in regular session on 
February 27, 1958, go on record as endorsing 
the principles as provided in the self-help 
plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Snohomish County 
Dairymen‘s Association express their appre- 
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ciation fon the efforts expended by the Na- 
tional Milk Producer's Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, and the National Farmer's 
Union in promoting the self-help plan; and 
be it further N z 

Resolved, That the Snohomish County 
Dairymen’s Association extend an expression 
of appreciation to those Members of Congress, 
namely, Senator Henry M. Jackson and Con- 
gressman Jack Westtanp for their support 
of the self-help plan; and be it j 

Resolved, That the Snohomish County 
Dairymen’s Association support the action of 
our Congressmen and Senators in legislation 
which will provide that the support level on 
dairy products be maintained at its present 
level until such time as the self-help plan, 
or such other plan as will carry out the prin- 
ciples of the self-help plan, are adopted and 
made effective. 


Why I Love America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Saturday Times-Democrat of Davenport, 
Iowa, has recently inaugurated a policy 
of using guest editorials, written by out- 
standing citizens of the community. Be- 
cause the one written by Charles 
Bookidis has a message for every citizen 
in that it properly evaluates the advan- 
tages of our heritage which too many of 
us are apt to take for granted, I ask per- 
mission to have it printed here. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Davenport (Iowa) Times-Demo- 
crat of March 15, 1958] 
Wuy I Love AMERICA 


(By Charles Bookidis, president, Ucanco 
Candy Co.) 


An American born in this country takes 
for granted the advantages and privileges of 
American citizenship that a foreign born 
person who gained citizenship by naturali- 
zation thinks of gratefully and frequently. 

In my native Greece, and in most other 
parts of Europe, the caste system js still 
operative. It is hard for a person who does 
not have family connections and inherited 
wealth to get ahead in business or in social 
life. 

But youth is ambitious all over the world. 
Eyes of mañy look longingly toward America, 
the land of promise. 

I came to America when I was 14 years old. 
My early years here—like those of any im- 
migrant—were not easy. A newcomer does 
not know the language, he does not have 
iriends and he does not understand the cus- 
toms of our country. 

The early days of an immigrant can be 
summed up as a struggle. But the oppor- 
tunity to gain knowledge and to improve 
my position were apparent to me from the 
first. The doors for improvement in busi- 
ness, social and cultural life were open to 
me. It has been possible for me to/succeed 
in business and to serve my community to 
the full extent of my ability. > 

Because of the caste system that would 
not have been possible in Greece, and I 
presums in most other European countries. 

America offers the immigrant boy oppor- 
tunity for success and when he attains suc- 
cess a place in economic, social and ayes 


circles, We all seek to be recognized. 
road to recognition is open to all here, 
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On top of that, our children are accepted 

everywhere. We do not have discrimination 
and prejudices against classes. When I 
came to America people were somewhat 
clannish, but through the years I have 
noted a weakening of the divisive force of 
race; religion, and such things. 

We are all melted into one—the melting 
pot of years ago is an accepted reality 
today. 

That is all to the good. Whether a man 
is of Greek, Italian, Chinese or Turk par- 
entage should not matter. We should, be 
judged as individuals, 

In recent months there has been much 
debate about our American education sys- 
tem. Often it has seemed to me that we 
ought to have two kind of colleges in this 
country—one for the sincere, ambitious men 
and women who want to learn and the 
other for those who regard a college as a 
place for social, activities and a pleasant, 
carefree lite. 

I feel that we cannot glve too much sup- 
port—both public support through taxation 
and private support through contributions 
as individuals—to these schools that are 
training doctors, lawyers, clergymen, scien- 
tists, engineers, and commercial leaders. 

But we should hardly be asked to give 
our support to the country club“ schools 
or to the students who are attending our 
serious schools no a “country club” basis. 
Such students should be supported in 
school by their parents or should stay at 
home. 

I am thankful for my America and for 
the opportunity our land has given me for 
a happy, fruitful life. 

Every immigrant should be proud and 
thankful for the land of liberty which 
granted him citizenship. 

We who have been privileged to set up 
our homes and raise our families in this 
land joyfully pledge to bend our own efforts 
and to train our offspring to aid in building 
the dynamic America of tomorrow. 


Repeal of Tax on Transportation of 
Property and Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a resolution adopted by 
the Wyoming Valley (Pa.) Traffic Club 
to repeal the tax on the transportation 
of property and persons: 

We, the officers of the Wyoming Valley 
Traffic Club, comprising 250 representative 
members of all phases of transportation, cov- 
ering primarily the Lackawanna-Wyoming 
Valley section of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
hereby resolve that the tax on the trans- 
portation of property and persons has out- 
lived its usefulness and is creating an undue 
burden on interstate commerce. 

Whereas the tax on the transportation of 
property poses additional burdens and dis- 
criminations— 

1. Because the tax is on a percentage basis, 
shippers of higher rated traffic pay higher 
taxes. The tax, therefore, discriminates 
against such shippers. In addition, such 
miscellaneous services such as eration, 
the cost of which is included in the rate, are 
also taxed. 

2. Bookkeeping burdens cause additional 
discrimination to agencies handling many 
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small shipments and to shippers who ship 
in small quantities. 

3. Freight forwarders deal exclusively with 
less-carload and less-truckload shipments 
which involve a multitude of individual 
transactions (some 25 million in 1955). 
Since they deal in taxable transportation as 
well as tax-exempt transportation of various 
kinds and also with transportation agencies 
carrying both types of transportation, the 
burden in time and cost is excessive. The 
cost may well equal the amount of the tax. 

4. Transportation by the State and Fed- 
eral Governments is exempt from these 
taxes; hence, shipments by parcel post re- 
ceive an additional benefit in competition 
with railway express and smal} shipments by 
other carriers. 

5. The crude, oil and products pipeline 
carriers point out that the tax on their trans- 
portation is discriminatory in that it Is 50 
percent higher than on other forms of prop- 
erty transportation; it is directly imposed on 
the pipelines; and it amounts to 22 percent 
of total Federal taxes pald by common-car- 
rier pipelines, 

6. Ferryboat operators must pay a 3-per- 
cent tax on the price of the ticket for trans- 
porting a car or truck from one side of the 
river, bay, or estuary to another; whereas, 
there is no tax for use of a bridge on the 
same river, etc. In this case this is a genu- 
ine nuisance tax, since the ferryboat operator 
usually could not even try to collect tax 
from the owner of the motor vehicle. 

Whereas the tax on the transportation of 
persons aggravates one of the most serious 
transportation problems of today—mass 
transportation of passengers: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization respect- 
fully solicits your good offices in reviewing 
the undue hardships placed on the businesses 
and peoples of this United States through 
the medium of the tax on the transportation 
of properties and persons; be it therefore 

Resolved further, That you, after review, 
arrange to submit the necessary bills in both 
Houses for the repeal of the tax on the trans- 
portation of property and persons. 

By and hereby for the membership of the 
Wyoming Valley Traffic Club. 

ALFRED 


FRED R. ROBERTS, 
Secretary-Treasu rer. 


s John J. Dempsey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from Broadcasting magazine, 
March 17, 1958: 

JOHN J. DEMPSEY 

Broadcasters lost a good friend and the 
Nation a distinguished and dedicated public 
servant in the death last week of Represent- 
ative John J. Dempsey, Democrat, of New 
Mexico. He was 78. 

Nearly 20 years ago Mr. Dempsey led the 
effort to establish the House Radio Gallery 
in the first move to give the radio news re- 


offered formidable opposi- 
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It was on April 29, 1939, that the House 
Radio Gallery was established. There fol- 
lowed in rapid succession creation of the 
Senate Radio Gallery, and White House and 
other departmental recognition. This spread 
through State and local govérnments. And 
10 years later the right to editorialize was 
enunciated by the FCC. 

In extending our sympathy to Represent- 
ative Dempsey’s bereaved family, we also 
suggest that a fitting memoria] to him by a 
grateful broadcasting medium would be the 
creation of a Dempsey award for meritorious 
achievement in broadcast news reporting or 
editorializing. 


On Behalf of Youth Two Editors Take a 
Positive Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Editor 
Charles V. Stanton, of the Roseburg 
(Oreg.) News-Review in my district has 
stated editorially that newspapers every- 
where are striving to interest more 
young readers. 

Charley Stanton and his assistant 
editor, George Castillo, may well say this 
because they have pioneered in this field. 

Last year the News-Review inaugu- 
rated a new and special interest area de- 
voted to youth. The newspaper later 
conducted a contest, asking their young 
readers in Douglas County to name the 
youth page. The winning entry was 
Today's Youth—Tomorrow’s Citizen. 

I have followed the progress of this 
page with interest. Last May 14 I wrote 
to George Castillo, as follows: 

Dear Grorce: I have been following the 
development of the News-Review's high- 
school news page with considerable interest. 

It seems to me that too often newspapers 
tend to ignore the needs of their younger 
readers, Therefore, when a newspaper real- 
izes this need and does something about it, 
I believe high praise is in order. 

Here in Washington, D. C., the Sunday 
Star carries a special teen section. Because 
you might find it of interest and possibly 
helpful, I'm enclosing a copy. 

Meanwhile, I think the News-Review has 
a fine idea and I wish you all well in this 
pioneering work. 

Sincerely, 


CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the Today’s Youth page 
carries news of achievement and infor- 
mation. Students who have won honors 
are recognized. Wire-service stories 
geared to the younger reader appear on 
the page. I suspect that George Castillo 
sometimes wishes the pages were 2 or 3. 

Editor Stanton has summed up the 
reasons for the page in his editorial, The 
Youth Page, appearing in the Roseburg ~ 
News-Review for March 10, 1958, and I 
should mention that the page has been 
given favorable mention by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The reason for this honor becomes ap- 
parent from the editorial. 
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Tue YOUTH Pack 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 


Approximately 1 year ago the News-Review 
Inaugurated its weekly youth page. The 
Page has been so successful that a report to 
Teaders, I believe, is indicated. 

The idea for the News-Review's special de- 
partment, devoted to news of teen-agers, 

originated from a remark by a young man, 

who made the assertion that news items 
about bad kids outnumbered those about 
good kids. 

It was my opinion that the conclusion 
voiced by the young man was inaccurate, but 
I couldn't prove it. A subsequent study of 
the newspaper, however, indicated that news 
items about the good kids were materially 
More in number than the stories about 
Juvenile delinquencies. Favorable news was 
Printed as a part of routine news coverage 
and as such falled to gain recognition as an 
Offset to the news unfavorable to the teen- 
age group. 

Discussing the problem with members of 
the news staff, the idea - was developed that 
news concerning young people could be 
Segregated from the general run and could 
be developed as a special department. It 
Was believed that by consolidating items con- 
cerning youth activities the general public 
Would be less inclined to look upon all youth 
as a delinquent class. 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST AROUSED 


Newspapers everywhere are striving to in- 
terest more young readers. Various methods 
are in use. The majority of newspapers use 
syndicated features, designed particularly for 
young readers. 

It was the opinion of the News-Review staff 
that a page dévoted to news concerning teen- 
age activities in the area would be of greater 
Public interest than a page filled with canned 
features. We have had no reason to question 
that decision. 

A chief factor entering into the develop- 
Ment of our youth page was that of the 
adult outlook toward juvenile delinquency. 

From letters to the editor, conversations 
With various people, and from public ex- 
Pressions at meetings and elsewhere, it 
Seemed that many adults had the opinion 
that the great majority of teen-agers were 
to be classed as juvenile delinquents. 

As newspaper people we knew that concept 
Was entirely wrong. We knew that. delin- 
quents represent only a very small minority 
ol the youth group. By far the vast majority 
Of teen-agers are young people of whom we 
Can be extremely proud. 

With the growth of population, however, 
Juvenile delinquents, though no more per- 
Centagewise, were more in number. Their 
escapades received publicity and caused the 
Public to believe that these deviates from 
normal conduct composed a larger percent- 
age of youth population than was actually 
the case. 

SENTIMENT CHANGE SHOWN 


We can't prove by any statistics that the 
Youth Page published by the News-Review 
Tor the past year has been responsible for a 
Change in public attitude. We believe, how- 
ever, that we can prove the public's attitude 
has changed. 

We can prove it by the fact that we seldom 
now receive a letter from a reader seriously 
troubied by the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. It has been a long time since we have 
had a caller in our office expressing the 
Opinion that all our young people are going 
to the dogs. Although attention still is 
given the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
and many people are at work in an effort to 
Temedy the situation, there is ample evi- 
dence that the public now Is fully aware of 
the minority position represented by the de- 
linquents. It is the hope of the News-Review 
that its Youth Page has helped in bringing 
about this better understanding and rela- 
tionship. 
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The page has received much attention and 
comment within the newspaper field. It 
recently was given favorable mention in a 
bulletin circulated nationwide by the Ameri- 
ean Newspaper Publishers Association and 
has been reported in many of the trade 
magazines. 

The page has been adopted as the baby of 
Assistant Editor George Castillo, who quite 
jealously insists of doing the editing him- 
self, That it is a popular feature with the 
county's young people is evident from the 
way in which they strive to provide the 
weekly copy from which the page's content is 
derived. 

The staff at the News-Review is grateful 
for the cooperation the page has received. 
We believe it has performed a valuable serv- 
ice, not only in disseminating news, but in 
the broader field of helping to give deserved 
credit to the good kids of the county and to 
help the adult population to rid itself of 
some concepts that previously. handicapped 
relations with the young adults, 


Raveling Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer on Thursday, March 6, 1958: 

7 RAVELING Tres 

This moment is not the most propitious 

for further raveling our ties with Canada. 


-The energetic Prime Minister, John Diefen- 


baker, waging a parliamentary election cam- 
paign, already is committed to increasing 
trade with the United Kingdom at the ex- 
pense of United States imports. A resentful 
attitude toward this country is politically 
popular. Both the Tories and Liberals are 
likely to pluck that string, especially if given 
fresh provocations, 

We are not prepared to agree that every 
grievance aired in the Dominion is justified 
in terms of our own policy. Yet, in the in- 
terest of the fundamental affinity of the two 
peoples and our own trade position at a time 
of contracting markets, we do suggest that 
our Government avoid unnecessary occa- 
sions of offense. 

Two such occasions currently are trou- 
bling the press and the economy of our great 
neighbor. The first is Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles’ refusal to admit that 
Canadian oil should be excepted from re- 
strictions on all imports. As Canadians jus- 
tiflably see it, oil flowing overland by pipe- 
line should have a preferred status for se- 
curity reasons over overseas oll and for our 
own reasons we should encourage Canadian 
exploration and development against the 
overwhelming needs of wartime. 

The second occasion is our Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue's insistence upon breaching 
the United States-Canadian tax treaty pro- 
vision against double taxation in the Pre- 
mium Iron Ore case after the Court of Tax 
Appeals unanimously held to the contrary 
a year ago. Although the subject has been 
pretty much ignored by the United States 
press, Canadian newspapers generally con- 
demn our Government's conduct in the pe- 
troleum and tax matters. The Toronto Tele- 
gram's recent editorial comment is in point. 
Said the influential Telegram: 
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“These actions of the United States Goy- 
ernment are a poor return to Canada on the 
cooperation she has extended to her great 
southern neighbor in defense and other mat- 
ters. If the United States persists in them, 
it will sit very badly with the people of 
Canada.” 


Sound Home Building Legislation 
Can Create 300,000 Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, speedy enactment of sound 
home-building legislation by Congress 
can create 300,000 new jobs in the United 
States and do more to create increased 
employment than anything else and do 
it more quickly. 

It takes time to get most types of 
public work started even the building of 
more roads. Home building, properly 
encouraged, can be gotten underway al- 
most immediately. 

It is estimated that the right kind of a 
home-building program can quickly re- 
store jobs to 300,000 Americans. If home 
building can be brought back to the 1955 
level, there will be created 100,000 new 
and additional jobs for construction 
workers—carpenters, plumbers, electri- 
cians, brick masons, etc. On top of this 
an additional 100,000 jobs will be created 
in those industries which supply build- 
ing materials and which at this time are 
hard hit employmentwise by the de- 
crease in home building. The lumber, 
plywood and shingle industries in which 
employment is low will be helped enor- 
mously. z 

Also, every new home requires about 
$1,500 of new furniture and electrical 
appliances and the stimulation of home 
building will create, it is estimated, 100,- 
000 jobs in these industries. 

The benefits of more home building is 
well told in the following editorial from 
the Aberdeen Daily World, of Aberdeen, 
Wash.: 

PRIMING THE PUMP 

“Grays Harbor has a deep interest in how 
and when the economic pump is primed. 
The idea of attempting to stimulate the 
home-building industry is of particular in- 
terest to us, for we supply much building 
material. Naturally we like the idea, and 
the fact that the idea is gaining adherents. 
Even the administration is leaning toward 
this type of economic stimulation. 

This is indicated by the new bill prepared 
by Housing Administrator Albert M. Cole, as 
an offset to the more liberal measure intro- 
duced by Senate Housing Subcommittee 
Chairman JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama. 

The argument of housing-lobby leaders 
is that a 25-percent pickup in their busi- 
ness, to bring it back to 1955 levels, wuld 
mean 100,000 more jobs on site and another 
10,000 jobs off site for their lumber and ma- 
terials supply. 

Furthermore, since every new housing 
unit means another $1,500 in purchase of 
furniture and household goods, still another 
100,000 jobs might be created indirectly. 


i 
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The advantages which a housing boom 
would have over a big public-works program, 
as a quick stimulus to business; are obvious. 
Home building is mostly small business. It 
is widespread. There is need for additional 
housing in almost every part of the country. 
New housing can be started on short notice, 
with comparatively little planning. 

Big public-works programs, on the other 
hand, take 12 to 18 months to get started. 
There must be elaborate planning. Projects 
can be started only at carefully selected sites. 
And not every community in the country 
could he benefited. 

Evel: highways take longer to get started. 
They require elaborate surveys and often 
lengthy proceedings on site acquisitions be- 
fore actual construction can begin. 

For this reason, highways and public 
Works are being considered as second and 
third steps in the recovery program. They 
would be used only if the recession is pro- 
tracted. s 

For still other reasons, the idea of using 
a tax cut as a first business stimulant has 
been losing support. 

Home building, in fact any kind of con- 
struction, can bring results directly to 
Grays Harbor's sawmill and plywood indus- 
tries. Construction can affect our furniture, 
shingle and shake plants. Naturally, if a 
pump is to be primed we would like to see 
the administration tip the bucket over the 
building pump. 


She’s Helping More Americans To Go 
Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, She's 
Helping More Americans To Go Places” 
is the caption of a most interesting ar- 
ticle about Frances G. Knight, Director 
of the Passport Office of our State De- 


partment, appearing in last Sunday’s — 


issue of the weekly, known as Parade. 
The story, written by Jack Anderson, 
reads as follows: 

Until recently, the mere fact that you were 
born wasn't enough for the Passport Division 
of the State Department. Before issuing a 
passport, the Division demanded a birth cer- 
tificate. If you couldn't produce one, the 
passport was granted reluctantly or not.at 
all. Today, however, passports come easier— 
thanks to Frances G. Knight, a seasoned 
traveler who has set out to make your trips 
abroad less painful. 

Two years ago, blonde Miss Knight was 
named Director of the Division. Confronted 
by more people going more often to more 
places in the world, she immediately began 
to streamline her Division in line with mod- 
ern travel. Proof of birth—under the "new 
look,” a baptismal certificate or an affidavit 
from a parent, blood relative, or acquaint- 
ance is O. K.—was only one change. Here are 
other reforms she has installed to help Amer- 
ican tourists: 

Slashed the time it takes to get a passport 
from 6 weeks to 4½ days in the busy season 
and 2 days in the offseason. 

Set up a 24-hour emergency service for 
VIP's, newsmen headed abroad on rush as- 
signments, persons with relatives ill abroad, 

Reduced the size of the application form 
from 3 legal-sized pages to 1 letter-sized page. 

Cut 12 useless pages out of the standard 
32-page passport itself. 
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Ordered her Division to answer all travel 
questions (5,000 a day) or refer them to 
someone who can answer, “No one in my Divi- 
sion,” she says firmly, “ever will say, ‘I don't 
know. ” 

Even did something about the traditional, 
glum, rogues’ gallery passport photo. Today 
you can smile for your passport—in color. 

-This last reform probably is what makes 
Miss Knight happiest. She began campaign- 
ing for it as soon as she was appointed, but 
higher ups in the State Department always 
turned a deaf ear. Finally, Miss Knight's 
persistence—“Who wants to look like a thug?” 
she kept asking—wore them down. 

Miss Knight's reform has been part of a 
program to make travel more pleasant and 
passport issuance more businesslike, That's 
why the birth-certificate requirement was 
changed. “Many older persons, and many 
naturalized Americans, never had birth cer- 
tificates,”’ she says. In some cases, births 
were recorded only in the family Bible, or all 
records had been destroyed. Why should we 
penalize these people?“ 

Some other requirements which gall trav- 
elers, however, Miss Knight can't and won't 
change. Women travelers long have re- 
sented revealing their real age. The age 
blank probably is the most doctored part of 
the passport; travelers have a way of dropping 
nail polish on it or burning it with a cigaret 
so that it becomes illegible. This, inciden- 
tally, is mutilation and makes the passport 
invalid.’ 

NATURAL OR DYED? 


Another sore point between women travel- 
ers and the Passport Division has been the 
“color of hair“ question. Many applicants 
simply ignore it. One applicant, told by mail 
that she must answer the question if she 
wanted a passport, sent back a mousy shank 
with a curt “You figure it out.” The Divi- 
sion figured it was brown, streaked with gray. 

A major headache for the division, stretch- 
ing back to its earliest days, has been the 
traveler who changes appearance. Men grow 
mustaches and even beards, Women dye 
their hair and lose or gain weight. Cus- 
toms inspectors frequently must decide 
whether a woman whose passport says her 
hair is white is the same as the woman be- 
fore them whose head says it is blue-gray. 
Under Miss Knight's guidance, they have 
taken a liberal attitude toward these 
changes. : 

One of the reasons for the personable 
director’s attitude toward travel is that she 
herself drew her first passport at the age of 
4 months and has been traveling as often 
as possible ever since. Between trips, she 
bullit up a reputation as an efficient career 
employee with a knack for getting things 
done. She has been in Government service 
since 1934; at the same time, she has helped 
her husband, Wayne Parrish, organize and 
operate American Aviation Publications, Inc. 
When the job as director of the Passport 
Division became vacant, she seemed an ob- 
vious choice. 

LOOK OUT FOR 1960 


In Miss Knight's regime, the division has 
gone from one of the capital’s most chaotic 
to one of its most efficient. But she sees the 
biggest part of her job ahead as travel keeps 
growing. 

“The real year of mass travel will come in 
1960," Miss Knight says. “Then jet pas- 
senger planes will go on regular schedule, 
travel time will be cut one-third, planes 
will carry more than twice as many people. 
There will be a greater demand for passports 
than ever.“ 

When that day comes, Miss Knight hopes 
travelers will develop a little more respect for 
that little green-backed book. Last year, 
more than 2,500 Americans lost their pass- 
ports by dropping them in fountains, burn- 
ing them, losing them to thieves or knocking 
them overboard into the ocean. Most of 
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these people blithely went back and asked 
for replacements. 

“Certainly a passport, at $10, isn't a very 
expensive item,” Miss Knight says. But 
you can’t measure its importance in dollars. 
Think how many people in the world would 
give their life savings for a passport to free- 
dom.” 


Full Employment Act Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Peter Edson's column appear- 
ing in the Washington News, March 18, 
1958, is a very interesting one. It is 
entitled “Full Employment Act Failures.” 

Those of us who were here in 1946 
remember the fight we had over the 
adoption of this legislation. 

The Full Employment Act is sound. 
It cannot prevent business recessions. 
It was never intended for that purpose. 
It is a device to warn Government when 
it is approaching danger and if those 
who run Government choose to ignore 
its warnings, theirs is a more serious 


sin. 

Peter Edson is right in his conclusion. 
“It is more a failure of men than of 
law.” 

Here is the full story: 

FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT FAILURES 
(By Peter Edson) 

Whatever happened to the Full Employ- 
ment Act? It wasn't repealed, But it 
doesn't seem to be working. 

Back in 1946, as most of World War II'S 
adult survivors should remember, Congress 
passed with great flair and flourish this bill 
to overcome the old cycles of business boom 
and bust. The rallying cry was, “60 million 
jobs.” Some people thought that ridiculous, 
even impossible. 

For the prospect at the time was that the 
war boom would soon end. The country was 
supposed to be headed for a bust in which 
there might be 8 million unemployed. 

Of course it didn't happen that way. War- 
time shortages had created such a demand 
for goods and services that the country went 
into u long boom. Instead of a mere 60 mil- 
lion jobs, there were 67 million employed 
last July. 

This was not because Congress had passed 
any law, but in spite of it. For now, 12 years 
later, the country finds itself with over 5 
million unemployed, though 63 million are 
working. But what went wrong with the 
act? 2 

The Government has gone through the 
motions of complying with its provisions, 
The Presidents—both Messrs, Truman and 
Elsenhower—have sent Congress fancy mes- 
sages on how to maintain full employment, 
with many statistics as required. 

The Congressional Economic Committee 
has held elaborate hearings on the President's 
messages, every year. The committee has 
thereupon filed annual reports to which no- 
body paid much attention because it wasn t 
necessary. 

A rundown on the law's text is enlighten- 
ing. 

It says that “all Americans able to work 
and desiring to work are entitled to an op- 
portunity for useful, remunerative, regular, 
and full-time employment.” 
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In order to assure this right, the Federal 
Government is committed by the Full Em- 
ployment Act to develop and pursue a care- 
fully planned economic program, to do four 
things: 

Assist private enterprise to provide the 
largest feasible yolume of job opportunities, 
through an expanding production and distri- 
bution of goods and services. 

Stimulate State and local governments to 
do the same. 

Promote retirement from the labor force 
of older citizens and provide them with a 
decent standard of Uving. 

Provide such volume of Federal investment 
and expenditure as may be needed to assure 
continuing full employment. 

This last item is probably the*most sig- 
Nificant provision in the Full Employment 
Act today. It is the authority under which 
the President and Congress can go ahead to 
an almost unlimited extent in «asking for 
and appropriating Federal Government 
funds for highway and other public-works 
construction that will provide jobs for the 
Unemployed, 

It even justifies a tax cut, if that will pro- 
vide greater spending to create more jobs. 
There is no provision in the Full Employ- 
Ment Act that its remedies be carried out 
within the confines of a balanced budget. 

Where the Full Employment Act may have 
falied is that the Government did not fore- 
see the severity of the current recession, It 
did not plan its recovery measures far 
enough in advance to head off the decline. 
It was more of a failure of men than of 
the law. 


Treason of Rosenbergs Was Worse Than 
Marder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the third in a series of 
eight articles by the Honorable FRANCIS 
E. Watter, chairman, House Committee 
On Un-American Activities, on the Com- 
munist conspiracy in the United States. 
These articles appeared in the Philadel- 


Phia Inquirer: 
TREASON or ROSENBERGS Was Worse THAN 
MURDER 
(Third of eight articles) ` 


(By Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
chairman, House Committee on Un-Amerl- 
can Activities) 


News of Klaus Fuchs' arrest struck like a 
knell of impending disaster in a $51-a-month 
Apartment in Knickerbocker Village, a low- 
rent housing development on Manhattan's 
Lower East Side. Far more than most Ameri- 
Cans, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, who lived 
there with their two young sons, appreciated 
the significance of Fuchs' downfall. They 
Were key figures in the Soviet spy apparatus 
that included Fuchs and Harry Gold, a net- 
Work that had enjoyed incredible success, 
thanks to professional skill, American care- 
lessness, and sheer good luck. 

Then all the good luck ran out at once. 

hs was trapped; so was Gold, A pliant 
brother-in-law developed a stubborn streak. 
The Rosenbergs were arrested, and, worst 


luck of all, meanwhile the Communists had 


invaded South Korea. 
Earlier the Rosenbergs’ treason might have 
been regarded as the work of misguided 
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dupes. The Communists’ resort to force in 
Korea placed it in its proper perspective. 
Rosenberg and hig wife, who regarded them- 
selves as destined by fate for the glorification 
of communism, found their destiny in the 
electric chair. 

“Plain deliberate murder,“ a judge told 
them sternly, “is dwarfed in magnitude by 
comparison with the crime you have com- 
mitted.” 

The arrest of the Rosenbergs with the un- 
derlings climaxed one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the FBI. And the international 
Communist conspiracy, in trying to make 
capital of their case, betrayed itself for all 
America to see it as the enemy of truth, 
freedom and decency. 

Like Fuchs himself, Rosenberg was the 
product of a religious household dominated 
by a devout father who gloried in the free- 
dom and the modest living he had found in 
the New World. Refusing to become a rabbi, 
as his father wished, Julius entered the 
College of the City of New York to study 
electrical engineering, became known as a 
campus radical and a convert to commu- 
nism. He was a man who gravitated nat- 
urally to the sources of power in the party. 

Ethel Greenglass was 3 years his sen- 
ior, a small, dark-haired girl of literary and 
artistic pretensions. She had joined the 
party in the 1930's and met Rosenberg at its 
affairs. Between them, they sandbagged her 
younger brother, David, with lectures on 
Communist ideology to such good effect that, 
when they married in 1939, David joined the 
Young Communist League. It was his wed- 
ding present to the happy pair. 

More than a year before Pearl Harbor, Ro- 
senberg became a civilian junior engineer in 
the Brooklyn supply office of the Army Sig- 
nal Corps. By May, 1943, he had advanced 
to associate engineering inspector and by the 
spring of 1944 began spying for the Soviet 
Union as the world-wide conspiracy rounded 
up its fellow-traveling scientists and tech- 
nological experts in an emergency effort to 
keep pace with the solution of atomic and 
other scientific mysteries. 

His Communist associations brought about 
Rosenberg's suspension in February 1945, but 
he promptly went to work for Emerson 
Radio Co., one of the concerns whose war 
production he had inspected for the Signal 
Corps. 

Greenglass, meanwhile, had married and 
entered the Army. A machinist in civilian 
life, he was transferred to the bleak mesa of 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., where he made up 
gadgets to the specifications of scientists. He 
knew his project was top secret but, aside 
from his immediate jobs, had no inkling of 
its true significance. Nor did he much care. 

His wife, Ruth, who had remained home 
in New York, mentioned her husband's as- 
signment to the Rosenbergs. Julius was 
well aware, through his espionage contacts, 
that Los Alamos was working on the A-bomb 
and to have an insider on the premises, in 
the person of his brother-in-law, came as a 
stupendous stroke of good luck. Green- 
glass, he informed Ruth flatly, would have 
to get him secret information. 

When the sergeant’s wife demurred, 
Rosenberg parroted the familiar Communist 
arguments, whining that Russia was an ally 
with whom the United States and Britain 
churlishly refused to share secrets. Ethel 
Rosenberg chimed in as the sergeant’s “older 
sister.” ‘Their clincher, though, was more 
concrete, 

They offered Ruth Greenglass $150 to visit 
her husband in New Mexico and, separated 
from him for months, she accepted. Their 
instructions to the sergeant were specific: 
They wanted a physical description of the 
project, approximtte number of employees, 
names of scientists, security measures and 
distances from Los Alamos to nearby cities. 

from his wife, for the first time, 
that he was working on an A-bomb, Green- 
glass began by refusing to spy for his 
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brother-in-law. Before his wife returned to 
New York, however, he gave her some of the 
desired information. Just one item, the 
Tact that Dr. Niels Bohr, the famous Danish 
nuclear scientist, was at Los Alamos, was in 
itself invaluable to the Russians. Bohr had 
been using the name Nicholas Baker to con- 
ceal his real identity. 

In January, 1945, Greenglass himself 
visited New York and, in Rosenberg's apart - 
ment, drew from memory a rough design of 
a lens mold used in atomic experiments. 

Rosenberg then made new arrangements, 
He gaye the Greenglasses money with which 
to rent an apartment in Albuquerque and 
told the sergeant that thereafter he would 
pass his information to a courier who would 
call on them, identifying himself with a 
carefully cut half of a panel from a Jell-O 
box, The Greenglasses kept the other half, 
even though Ruth objected that they were 
getting “mixed up in things that are too 
big for us.” 

On a Sunday morning in the following 
June, at the Greenglass apartment at 209 
North High Street, Albuquerque, a plump 
young man appeared with the greeting: 
“Julius sent me.“ He presented his half of 
the Jell-O box, which matched the half held 
by the Greenglasses. The stranger, who 
identified himself as Dave from Pittsburgh,” 
was Harry Gold.“ He gave Greenglass $500, 
receiving in return drawings and a written 
description of A-bomb components, 

On August 6, the first atomic bomb used 
against an enemy wiped out Hiroshima, 
Three days later a second bomb of a different 
type devastated Nagasaki. The following 
month, Greenglass—back home in New 
York—drew detailed drawings explaining 
how the second bomb differed from the first. 
Ethel Rosenberg retyped his reports, correct- 
ing his ungrammatical English, and Rosen- 
berg passed the information to his superiors, 

That just about concluded Greenglass’ 
spy work. He left the Army, returned to 
New York and saw the Rosenbergs occasion< 
ally although relations, for personal reasons, 
were severely strained. Then Fuchs was 
arrested. í 

Greenglass had not known the Briton 
personally but realized from newspaper 
stories that he and Fuchs had been part 
of the same spy network. He was not, there- 
fore, unprepared for the FBI phone call that 
came to his flat a few days later. He invited 
the caller to drop in. 

After polite preliminaries, the agent asked 
whether Greenglass had known Dr. Fuchs. 
Only as the name of one of the British 
scientists, the sergeant replied. There was 
a brief discussion of other scientists and of 
security rules and the agent withdrew, com- 
plimenting Ruth Greenglass on the cup of 
coffee she had poured for him. 

“I was almost on the verge of telling him 
something,” Greenglass confessed as the 
agent left. 

wish you had,” she replied wearily. 

Within a week they had another caller— 
Rosenberg. He hustled Greenglass to Ham- 
ilton Fish Park, where they could talk safely. 

“Remember the man who came to see you 
in Albuquerque?” he asked. Well, Fuchs 
was one of his contacts. Now Fuchs is talk- 
ing. He'll lead to the man you knew. Then 
that man will be arrested and he'll lead to 
you. You've got to leave the country.” 

He outlined the standard escape route for 
suspected Soviet agents in America: Mexico, 
to Switzerland, to Czechoslovakia, to Russia. 
Whether the Greenglasses might ever have 
started that dreary journey will never be 
known because the next morning Ruth suf- 
fered painful burns when her flannel night- 
gown caught fire from a gas heater. 

She remained in a hospital until mid- 
April and soon entered another, to have her 
second baby. She had been home only 2 days 
on May 18 when Rosenberg burst into the 
apartment, clutching a newspaper, On its 
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front page appeared the picture of Harry 
Gold, arrested as a spy suspect. 

Rosenberg had the Greenglasses’ future all 
arranged. He handed them $1,000 in cash. 
They were to obtain five sets of passport 
photographs and innoculation certificates, 
give them to him and head for the Mexican 
border. 

When Greenglass reached Mexico City he 
Was to write to the secretary of the Russian 
Ambassador. Three days later he was to go 
to the Plaza de Colon with his fingers stuck 
in a guidebook and stand in front of the 
statue of Christopher Columbus. 

There, with the proper passwords, he would 
Meet a contact who would produce passports 
and money for the next stage of the trip. 

Greenglass did get the passport pictures 
and gave them to Rosenberg, who handed 
him another $4,000 and confided that he and 
his wife would soon be following them to 
Mexico. 

“We've all got to leave sooner than. we 
expected,” Rosenberg confessed shakily. 
“They're closing in on us.” 

Ruth Greenglass looked at her husband, 

“We're not going,” she said quietly. 

„No,“ her husband agreed. We're stay- 
ing here.” 

“Be sensible,” Rosenberg shouted as he 
stalked out angrily, 

The Greenglasses didn't see Julius or Ethel 
again until they faced each other in court, 
When four FBI men walked into the Green- 
glass flat on June 15, the sergeant greeted 
them quietly. f 

“Have a seat,“ he invited. III talk to you 
as soon as I finish the baby’s formula.” 

Just about 24 hours later, 3 agents called 
at the Knickerbocker Village apartment of 
Julius Rosenberg. He invited them in, ex- 
cused himself and drew his wife into the 
bathroom. 

‘Shall I talk to them?” he sald desper- 
ately. 

“You'd better,” she shrugged. “It might 
look funny if you didn't.“ 

The interview shifted to the Federal 
Building at Foley Square. The conversa- 
tion centered around Greenglass until one 
agent remarked: 

“Do you know your brother-in-law said 
you told him to supply information for Rus- 
sia?” ~ 

“Will you bring him here and let him say 
that to my face?” Rosenberg demanded, 

“What would you do if we did?“ 

“I'll call him a liar to his face,” Rosen- 
berg shouted righteously. “You ask me to 
give you information on Greenglass, now 
you're trying to pin something on me. I 
want to see a lawyer.” 

With the agents’ permission, Rosenberg 
telephoned his attorney. The lawyer, told 
that Rosenberg was not actually under ar- 
rest, advised his client to come to his office. 
Rosenberg turned to the agents. 

“Goodbye, gentlemen,” he smiled blandly, 
as he walked out. 

Within a day or two, Rosenberg, his wife, 
and their two sons appeared at the photo- 
graphic studio of Ben Schneider at 99 Park 
Row. They ordered 36 passport photographs 
in a variety of poses. Obviously, they were 
about to embark on the Mexico-Switzerland- 
Czechoslovakia-Russia escape tour. But 
from then on they were uncomfortably 
aware of FBI surveillance. 

On July 17, a little more than a month 
after Greenglass' arrest, two agents called 
again at Knickerbocker Village. This time 
there was no sparring. Rosenberg was ar- 
rested. His wife, after refusing to answer a 
Federal grand jury's questions in 3 balky 
and truculent sessions, was taken into cus- 
today 3 weeks later and on August 17 both 
were indicted. 

They were charged with violation of the 
General Espionage Law of 1917 in having 
conspired, in time of war, to transmit in- 
formation concerning the national defense 
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to a foreign power. That act does not spec- 
ify that the foreign power must be an 
enemy. 

Brought to trial with the Rosenbergs was 
their friend, Morton Sobell, another New 
York electrical engineer and radar expert, 
He had fied to Mexico to escape prosecution 
but was picked up by Mexican undercover 
police and escorted to the border, where he 
was seized by waiting FBI men. He was 
charged with joining the Rosenbergs in a 
conspiracy to persuade Greenglass to work 
for Russia. 

At the trial, which opened in New York 
on March 6, 1951, before Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman, the Rosenbergs’ defense was sim- 
ple. They denied everything: Denied any 
connection with communism and attributed 
their arrests to a frameup. 

But the evidence, painfully documented 
by the FBI and confirmed in large part by 
Harry Gold and David Greenglass and his 
wife, convinced the jury of 11 men and 1 
woman. On March 29, after 19 hours of 
deliberation, they brought in verdicts of 
guilty against the three defendants, 

Greenglass, who had pleaded guilty, drew 
15 years’ imprisonment—a reward for his 
cooperation in nailing the Rosenbergs, So- 
bell received a 30-year sentence. For the 
Rosenbergs, Judge Kaufman on April 5, 1951, 
pronounced the sentence of death. 

“Only the Lord can find mercy for what 
you have done,” he told them. "I believe 
your conduct, in putting into the hands of 
the Russians the A-bomb years before our 
best scientists predicted Russia would per- 
fect the bomb, already has caused the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, with resultant 
casualties exceeding 50,000 Americans. Mil- 
lions of innocent people may pay the price 
for your treason, Indeed, by your betrayal, 
you undoubtedly have altered the course of 
history to the disadvantage of your country.” 


Unemployment Worse in August 1941 
Than It Is Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all in favor of doing everything pos- 
sible to see that everyone has the right 
to work and earn a living for his family. 
The New Dealers, however, have been 

many mistatements of fact. 
They would have us believe that some- 
how things were better during the 
Roosevelt regime, when our Nation was 
involved in the most colossal spending 
spree in its entire history. The record 
will show that deficit spending under 
the New Deal had driven the country 


deeply into debt and yet, at the begin- 


ning of 1941, 8 long years after Roose- 
velt's inauguration, there were still 8,- 
120,000 unemployed, or 14.6 percent of 
the total available labor force. Today, 
the plain facts are that the number of 
unemployed and the percentage of the 
total available- labor force unemployed 
are both less than half as large as they 
were in the first year of F. D. R.’s third 
term. Not until the beginning of World 
War II was there any relief from the 
tremendous unemployment problem, and 


then it was the sneak attack by the 
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Japanese and not the New Deal spending 
program which caused the drop in un- 
employment. In only 3 of 14 yéars did 
Democrat administration succeed in 
holding unemployment below 5 percent 
of the labor force. In only 1 Republi- 
can year, on the other hand, did unem- 
ployment go above 4 percent of the labor 
force. Let us look at the record, It 


speaks for itself. 


Percent of 


Unemploy- 
labor foree 


ment 


12, 830, 000 
11, 340, 000 
10, 610, 000 
9, 0:40, 000 
7, 700, (40 
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9, 480, 000 
8. 120, 000 
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Well Done, Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Naval Reserve officer I am 
well aware of the pride of the Navy, 
which is shared by all of the services and 
all Americans on the successful orbiting 
ef Vanguard. I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to insert in the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Tuesday, March 18, 1958: 

WIL Done, Navy 

Launching of the Vanguard satellite is 4 
long, anxiously awaited achievement 
which the Navy, and all America, has g 
cause to be proud. This is in spite of the 
so-called failures that have gone before and 
the comparative success of the Russians and 
the Army in being first into space, 

We must guard against complacency. But 
that is no reason for not recognizing the real 
gains being made by the United States in 
this field, or permitting overpublicized test 
failures to discredit a project which has been 
conducted with efficiency and considerable 
foresight from the start. Vanguard I, small 
as it is, represents a significant step ahead. 

The rocket assembly which put it into 
space is a product of years of patient, expen- 
sive experimentation, enormously more com- 
plicated than the Army's Jupiter C. 

True, from the military standpoint. w® 
need more powerful rocket engines than were 
used in Vanguard. We need rocket assem- 
blies which can be counted upon to function 
faultlessly time after time, in any kind of 
weather. But these can't be had without 
the knowledge to be gained from repeated 
tests, many of which would appear to be 
failures to the superficial observer, 

What we must remember and keep re- 
minding ourselves about Vanguard I is that 
it, too, is a test satellite. It is in President 
Eisenhower's words, “part of a series of tests. 
Months in advance of this series of tests our 
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scientists had warned that “some, perhaps 
most, of the early launching attempts" would 
Tail, We cannot now assume that from here 
on our satellite tests will be uniformly suc- 
cessful, in the popular sense. 

In fact, one of our most serious official 
Mistakes has been in somehow losing sight 
of the experimental nature of this work. 
The shadow of doubt that has been thrown 
on the efforts of a highly competent group 
of men, as a result, is unwarranted and dan- 
gerous. The Navy and its satellite scientists 
have been performing an invaluable service 
for science and their country. They deserve 
a rousing vote of confidence, and sympa- 
thetic understanding of what they are trying 
to do as further tests are made. 


Director of the Budget Maurice Hubert 


Stans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18,1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Privileged this morning to be among a 
distinguished group of Government offi- 
cials witnessing the swearing-in cere- 
mony of Maurice Hubert Stans as the 
new Director of the Federal Budget. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nrxon, and Robert E. Merriam, new As- 
sistant Budget Director, took part in the 
ceremony at which Supreme Court Jus- 


_tice William J. Brennan, Jr., officiated. 


The Cabinet Room at the White House 
was filled with prominent members of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of our Government. 

I have long been impressed by Mr. 
Stans’ intense interest in government 
and his unique background of qualifica- 
tions for the most important job he 
how occupies. I feel that both the 
President and the country are to be con- 
gratulated. They will find in this com- 
Paratively young man a forceful person- 
ality, prepared to measure up fully to the 
demands of one of the most onerous as- 
Signments in government. 

Last Friday, the New York Times 
Carried a profile story on Mr. Stans; cap- 
tioned “Hunter in Budget Jungle.” The 
Times’ story follows: ‘ 

Wasurinorton, March 13.—A big-game hunt- 
er will soon be in charge of the Federal 
budget. : 

Maurice Hubert Stans, who was named 
today as the new Budget Director, is a vet- 
fran of two African safaris. But for the 
Press of Government business, he would have 
fone on at least two others. He is now about 
to plunge into the fiscal jungle of planning 
Government spending for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959. 

Mr, Stans’ rise to head the Budget Bureau 
after 6 months as its deputy director ls char- 
acteristic of his career. His business back- 
ground is in accounting. Starting in that 
field as an office boy in Chicago in 1928, he 
became the owner of the firm, Alexander 
Grant & Co., 10 years later. 

The new budget chief, who will be 50 
years old next week, is 5 feet 10 inches tall 
and physically trim. His dark hair is graying 
at the temples. Soft spoken, he is known 
nonetheless to associates as a forceful per- 
sonality. 
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Mr. Stans’ first experience in Federal Gov- 
ernment service came in 1953, when he joined 
a task force in helping a House committee 
conduct a budget review. He later served for 
more than a year as financial consultant to 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield, 
This led to his appointment in 1955 as Deputy 
Postmaster General. 

TOOK 80 PERCENT SALARY CUT 


In accepting, he severed his ties with his 
accounting concern and resigned as the di- 
rector of six corporations, Commenting on 
the 80 percent cut in salary involved in tak- 
ing a $17,500 Government post, he said he 
regarded the appointment an opportunity 
to serve, and not as a personal sacrifice. 

After participating for 2 years in getting 
modern methods and tools into the Post 
Office Department, he shifted to the Budget 
Bureau last September. 

Mr. Stans, who was born in Shakopee, 
Minn., sald he had gravitated toward the 
world of figures because he was good In arith- 
metic in the lower grades and in bookkeep- 
ing in high school. 

While preparing for an accounting career, 
he worked as a stenographer In Chicago and 
attended Northwestern University in nearby 
Evanston at night. He also has attended 
night classes at Columbia University. A past 
president of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants,he is a certified public account- 
ant in eight States. 

The first Stans safari took place in 1948. 
He spent a month in Kenya with his wife, 
the former Kathleen Carmody, whom he had 
married in 1933. Mr. and Mrs. Stans re- 
turned to Africa in 1950 for a 3-month tour 
covering the continent from the Belgian 
Congo to Tanganyika, 

Photographs of the 1950 safari adorn one 
wall of Mr. Stans“ office. On his left wrist 
he wears, in addition to a watch, an amulet 
made of a hair from the tail of an elephant 
he shot. 

The Stans family has 2 sons and 2 daugh- 
ters, all adopted. Theodore and Terrell are 
14-year-old twins. Maureen is 18. The 
oldest, Steven, 21, is an airman second class 
stationed in Britain. 


Statement of Representative Emanuel 
Celler Introducing His Excellency 
Herve Alphand, Ambassador of France 
to the United States, at the Dinner of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Pierre 
Hotel, New York, March 17, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement I 
made in introducing His Excellency 
Herve Alphand, Ambassador of France 
to the United States, at the dinner of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, at the 
Pierre Hotel in New York City, on March 
17, 1958: 

Introducing people can sometimes be the 
most delicate of assignments. You walk a 
tightrope between a photograph and a 
painting. But in this instance I have the 
comfort of knowing that I can speak my 
piece without reservation, because I have 
the honor to introduce a man of quality. 
He speaks for France and, in a measure, is 
France. 
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To France are ascribed universally the at- 
tributes of wit, precision, logic. Succinctly, 
the Frenchman is a rational man. Such a 
man is Herve Alphand, present French Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

I consider it one of the rewards of public 
life that it afforded me the opportunity of 
getting to know him. His services to France 
have brought him international recognition, 
France herself has honored him again and 
again. It is amazing to me that in his com- 
paratively young life, M. Alphand has occu- 
pied so many posts of high distinction. As 
political scientist, economist, and diplomat, 
he has participated in all the significant 
moments of contemporary French 
as Director of Economic Affairs of the Free 
French in London; as representative of 
France at the first United Natiofis confer- 
ences; as Director General of Economic 
Affairs; in the Foreign Ministry; as head of 
the French delegation in the Conference of 
European Economic Cooperation in July 
1946; as author of the 60-nation report on 
the Marshall plan; as delegate to the NATO 
Councli of Foreign Ministers; as France's 
representative on the Security Council; now 
as French Ambassador to the United States. 

The nerves of the French have been 
stretched taut by events in North Africa, 
France needs our economic and moral sup- 
port. No two countries have a longer record 
of mutual friendship than the United States 
and France. France is the only major power 
in the world which has never made war— 
hot or cold—upon America, Americans have 
had to fight the British, the Spaniards, the 
Italians, the Germans, the Japanese, the 
Chinese, and no hot war has aroused more 
evil than the cold war against Russia. 

France alone has been our ally since 1776. 

I recall the letter sent by General Wash- 
ington to his military envoy in Paris, April 
9, 1781: 

“We are at this hour suspended in the 
balance. Our troops are fast approaching 
nakedness. Our hospitals are without medi- 
cines and our sick without nutrition, In a 
word, we are at the end of our tether, and 
now or never, our deliverance must come.“ 

It did come—from France—in our darkest 
hour, 

It is of my own knowledge, I speak, when 
Isay M. Alphand has played the most import- 
ant of roles in cementing French-American 
relations. During his stewardship—I might 
say as trustee for France in the United 
States—there have been moments of great 
stress for our French ally, and without the 
presence of M. Alphand, the United States 
and her people would have understood less of 
France's problems. It was M. Alphand wko 
brought home to us how much a part of 
metropolitan France is Algiers, and h 
much is at stake for the free world in 
French position, Today we have the United 
States using its good offices in negotiations 
between Tunisia and France, How much a 
part M. Alphand played there, I need not 
tell you. 

In all that he has done and, I am sure, 
will continue to do, in serving France he 
serves the world of free people. It is, there- 
fore, altogether fitting that the Alliance 
Universelle Israélite has chosen to honor him. 
Concerned as the alliance is with matters of 
the heart, its dedication to the help of the 
helpless, is it to wonder that it has elected 
to acknowledge thus publicly its respect, its 
admiration, and its affection for M. Alphand? 

The magnificent work in education done 
by the alliance, which dates back to the year 
1860, calls for a very special kind of admira- 
tion. It is thus doubly significant and of 
more than ordinary weight that this most 
honorable of groups shall honor the most 
honorable of men. 

It is my extreme pleasure, my extreme 
honor, to introduce to you the Ambassador 
of France to the United States, His Excel- 
lency Herye Alphand, 
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Inspection of the United States Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, now pend- 
ing in the House Judiciary Committee 
under consideration by Subcommittee 
No. 3, of which I am chairman, are sev- 
eral bills affecting Federal prisons and 
prisoners. In order that the subcom- 
mittee might have first-hand familiar- 
ity with the problem areas covered by the 
bills, arrangements were made to visit 
the United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, 
Ga., which is the largest of the Federal 
penal institutions. For this purpose, I 
visited the Atlanta Penitentiary on Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20, accompanied by Mr. 
Cyril F. Brickfield, counsel to the com- 
mittee, who has been working on several 
studies of prison matters. 

Warden Fred T. Wilkinson personally 
conducted us about the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. He is a 20-year veteran of the 
Federal Prison Service, and has served 
previously as. warden at the Lewisburg, 
Pa., and McNeil Island, Wash., Peniten- 
tiaries. An unusually impressive person 
with a distinguished war record, he is 
rated by Director James V. Bennett as 
a topflight prison executive. We were 
escorted by him to any point in the insti- 
tution which we wished to see and were 
permitted to talk privately to any em- 
ployee or prisoner. 

The Atlanta Penitentiary, which is the 
second oldest of the 29 Federal penal and 
correctional institutions, was clean, or- 
derly, and obviously well administered. 
It is 1 of 3 maximum security Federal 
penitentiaries, and to it are committed 
older, more serious offenders from the 
eastern section of the country. It has 
an extensive industrial program, educa- 
ion and vocational training opportuni- 
ties, adequate medical facilities, and a 
large farm. 

Two principal problems facing the At- 
lanta authorities stem from serious over- 
crowding and lack of an adequate, 
properly compensated staff. In the 
course of our inspection of the institu- 
tion we learned that its present popula- 
tion is slightly in excess of 2,600 whereas 
its rated capacity, including the farm 
dormitory, is 2,100. The cell capacity of 
the institution proper is approximately 
1,400. Into this space have been crowded 
about 2,300 prisoners. The result has 
been, for instance, that 8 men are as- 
signed to a cell originally constructed to 
hold at most 4. Other cells constructed 
for a single occupant in all cases now 
hold two. Basements, shower stalls, cor- 
ridors and makeshift quarters are being 
used for housing. We saw in the course 
of our inspection of one of the large cell- 
houses, which house as many as 900 men, 
that little space was available for lock- 
ers, clothing, books or personal belong- 
ings of the inmates. Bathing and toilet 
facilities were obviously greatly over- 
crowded. 
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We learned that such overcrowding 
not only creates serious disciplinary 
problems but also makes necessary the 
housing of promising inmates with older 
habitual offenders. Every effort is made 
to avoid intermingling of different types 
of offenders but it was frankly admitted 
that it was almost impossible to pro- 
vide classification of inmates, according 
to the nature of their offenses, as Con- 
gress directed in the act establishing the 
Prison Bureau in 1930. 

We looked into the small rooms along 
the main corridor which provide the only 
available space for families to visit in- 
mates, It was difficult to visualize how 
these three small rooms could accom- 
modate the many families who must 
come to visit inmates of this large insti- 
tutional population. Warden Wilkinson 
advised us that the rooms were extreme- 
ly crowded on weekends, when most visit- 
ors arrived, and that visiting time per 
family had to be restricted to 2 hours per 
month in order to equitably divide avail- 
able space and time to approved visitors. 
Also, the visiting arrangements appeared 
to make supervision difficult, inasmuch 
as one officer could not keep all three 
rooms under his surveillance at any one 
time. Present funds are insufficient to 
provide either the number of officers 
needed for desirable surveillance or to 
construct a more adequate visiting room 
which would require fewer supervisory 
personnel. 

The dining room for the inmate pop- 
ulation was congregate in type and 
rather aged. However, Warden Wilkin- 
son, with considerable ingenuity, had 
recently had the room painted in a re- 
markably attractive fashion. The tables 
in the dining room, rows of ledges on 
which all inmates eat facing the same 
way, were battered from decades of use 
and struck a jarring note. Inasmuch 
as the dining room could accommodate 
at one time only half the inmate popu- 
lation, it was necessary that ev meal 
be served in two shifts. One meal was 
hardly over when it was time to begin 
the next. On inspecting the kitchen 
and bakery, we noted that the food, al- 
though simple, was wholesome, and pre- 
pared under sanitary circumstances. 
Forty-five cents a day is allotted to feed 
each inmate. 

We made an extensive inspection of 
the hospital facilities, going into the 
surgery and into each of the medical 
and postoperative wards, observing the 
outpatient department at the noon sick 
cali, and talking with some of the mental 
patients in their ward. We visited the 
medical experimental project in which 
the chemical, lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide—LSD—is being used to induce 
schizophrenia in volunteer inmates 
whose reactions in this state are studied. 
Atlanta's inmates have voluntarily par- 
ticipated in many medical experiments. 
While receiving excellent medical care, 
the prisoners seem also to be making 
substantial contributions to the health 
of the community. 

We also visited the yard, the school, 
and the chapel. The institution has a 
well-rounded recreational program, drill 
hall, and exercise yard. But its facil- 
ities for religious instruction, medita- 
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tion, and services seem quite inadequate. 
There is a small Catholic chapel with a 
genuine religious atmosphere but no 
Protestant chapel has been provided. It 
has been necessary to use the audito- 
rium for this purpose, with obviously 
unsatisfactory results. 

Academic instruction is compulsory 
for all inmates who have not attained 
a fifth-grade educational level. Other 
day and evening school educational op- 
portunities are available to the remain- 
der of the institution on a volunteer 
basis. Upward of 50 percent of the in- 
mates are enrolled in some academic or 
vocational training course. 

We were given to understand that 
Atlanta’s industrial facilities were more 
diverse and elaborate than those of any 
penal institution in the United States. 
The institution employs about 1,000 in- 
mates in the manufacture of textiles, 
mail bags, canvas specialties, mattresses, 
clothing, and printing. The net sales of 
the industrial products last year reached 
$9,216,949.95. with an industrial profit 
of $1,789,721.79, which is approximately 
the cost of operating the institution. 
Federal Prison Industries is so organized 
that its industrial activities are not in 
competition with private industries. In 
other words, the Atlanta penitentiary 
does no cost the taxpayers of the United 
States a single dime to operate. How- 
ever, outside of minor expenditures for 
vocational training, for pay of inmates, 
and for incentive awards to civilians, the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons is unable to 
use these profits to finance construction 
or any other of its activities. 

The staff of the institution seemed to 
be alert, well trained, and fully aware of 
their hazardous responsibilities. They 
also seemed most interested in trying to 
help those inmates under their super- 
vision and to aid them in their efforts to 
return to the community as law-abid- 
ing, self-respecting citizens. The pay of 
the officers, however, may be less than 
adequate considering the diverse nature 
of their duties and their serious respon- 
sibilities for upbuilding the character 
and well-being of those inmates coming 
under their influence. Presently, the 
gross salary of a recruit officer is $3,670 
a year. His actual take-home pay is 
approximately $60 to $65 a week. The 
institution, has had great difficulty in 
recruiting its employees in view of the 
fact it is now in a large industrial area 
where salaries are fully up to the na- 
tional average. We were advised that a 
local auto- assembly plant pays its 
watchmen up to $4,500 a year whereas 
the penitentiary next door can offer 
prospective applicants about two-thirds 
as much. The salaries of the officers of 
the institution are also lower, I under- 
stand, than those paid by a great many 
of the States, including my own State of 
Louisiana, 

One of the most interesting-parts of 
our visit was the opportunity furnished 
us by the warden to observe and partici- 
pate in a classification committee meet- 
ing. This is a process by which the rec- 
ords and background of incoming pris- 
oners are studied and discussed to the 
end that a program can be developed 
for the inmate. The committee consists 
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of the warden or associate warden, the 
doctor, the chaplain, the psychologist, 
the parole officer, and other important 
Officials of the institution. Each case is 
summarized for the committee and each 
Member gives his views as to the cus- 
todial problems the man may present, 
the kind of rehabilitative program he 
should undertake, and whatever medical 
or other needs may be required. Sitting 
in on this meeting gave us an opportun- 
ity to note how widely the sentences of 
certain men convicted of similar offenses 
varied and we came to appreciate what 
a serious difficulty these inconsistent 
sentences presented to the institutional 
authorities. My subcommittee is giving 
thought to this problem and I hope that 
some better method of sentencing Fed- 
eral offenders may be evolved, although 
I do not know whether additional legis- 
lation is the answer. 

All in all, the visit was most interest- 
ing and informative. It is to be hoped 
that other inspections can be made by 
Other members of the committee. The 
Director of the Prison Bureau and War- 
den Wilkinson are most anxious to ac- 
Quaint Members of Congress, Federal 
judges, and others having an official re- 
Sponsibility affecting these institutions, 
with their problems. Warden Wilkinson 
was especially grateful for the inspection 
we made of the institution. I. of course, 
Was pleased to have an opportunity to 
visit the institution and to know how 
efficiently a most difficult job was being 
Accomplished with remarkably limited 
facilities, personnel, and funds. 


Statement of Representative Alfred D. Sie- 
minski in Introducing Private Bill for 
the Relief of Charles Bernstein 


STN 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSEI. Mr. Speaker, before 
introducing this bill. for the relief of 
Charles Bernstein I would like to relate 
its background. It is an almost incred- 
ible story of a man who was convicted 
and sentenced to the electric chair de- 
Spite the absence of any direct, factual 
evidence. Saved from electrocution al- 
most at the last minute, this man still 
had to spend several years in prison be- 
fore his trial was finally stamped an in- 
justice. Although subjected to this in- 
jury this man has lead an exemplary life 
Since his release from prison in 1940. 

The story began at 5:30 on the morn- 
ing of April 21, 1932, when Milton “Mil- 
sie“ Henry, a notorious District of Co- 
lumbia gambler, was shot to death as he 
halted his car behind a milk truck on 
Brown Street. The killer got away in a 
Hudson automobile which was later 
found abandoned on 11th Street NW. 

A man named Rhodes lived in an 
apartment facing Brown Street. Awak- 
ened by the shots, he rolled over in his 
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bed and peered out the bedroom window. 
When the police appeared, he gave them 
a rough description of the killer. 

The police broadcast this description. 
The man they were looking for, the re- 
port said, was about 6 feet tall and 
weighed about 180 pounds. 

This was little to go on. Rhodes’ de- 
scription could fit many men. The police 
searched the abandoned Hudson for clues 
and fingerprints, but they found none. 
They tried to trace the car to an owner, 
but this effort proved futile. 

Several weeks after the crime the police 
received a belated tip. Rhodes was tell- 
ing friends he could identify the murderer 
if he saw him again. The police visited 
Rhodes. 

On June 10, 1932, Charles Bernstein 
was picked up in Philadelphia and held 
on a routine charge. He seemed a pos- 
sible suspect and District of Columbia 
detectives, accompanied by witness 
Rhodes, traveled to Pennsylvania to see 
him. 

Bernstein was 5 feet 6 inches tall. He 
weighed 135 pounds. This could nat be 
stretched to fit the description given the 
police by Rhodes immediately after the 
murder. 

But witness Rhodes looked at Bern- 
stein in the Philadelphia jail and said he 
was the man. And Bernstein also had 
been in trouble before. 

Charles Bernstein was born in New 
York City in 1896. His parents were im- 
migrants, Russian Jews. They had 8 
other children. The father was a tailor 
and didn't make much money. Bern- 
stein began peddling papers when he was 
9 years old, and he worked at many other 
odd jobs to help out the family’s pinched 
larder. He had to leave school when he 
was in the 8th grade, but he managed to 
continue his high-school studies at night. 

In 1914 when he was 18 he was arrested 
for attempted burglary and sentenced to 
Elmira Reformatory for 144 years. 

In 1919 he was arrested in New York 
City, and charged with a Minnesota bank 
robbery, he was extradited to Minne- 
apolis. He was sentenced to the State 
prison at Stillwater for a term of 5 to 40 
years. The prosecuting attorney was 
Floyd B. Olson. 

After the trial Olson had misgivings 
about Bernstein’s guilt. He tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get Bernstein released. Fin- 
ally, in 1928 Bernstein was paroled, and 
later he was pardoned by the governor. 

It must have seemed the same old 
story to the District of Columbia authori- 
ties when Charles Bernstein, identified 
as a murderer, again protested his in- 
nocence. Waiving extradition from 
Pennsylvania, he was held for intermin- 
able months in the District of Columbia 
jail. 

He was brought to trial on March 21, 
1933. $ 

He had been in jail for nearly a year. 
He had no money. His lawyer was an 
unpaid volunteer. At this point nobody 
cared much. 

His skin was pasty from his long con- 
finement. His suit was the same one 
he had been wearing in jail, a sort of 
sickly green with a belt in back. His 
hair and eyebrows bushed out thick and 


, black. His eyes held that expression 


of a man at bay. 
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Charles Bernstein looked the proto- 
type of a gangster of that era, 

The defense attorney tried to prove 
that Bernstein was in New York on the 
night of April 20, 1932. Bernstein had 
remembered the date because it coin- 
cided with the beginning of the Jewish 
Passover, which he had celebrated with 
his family. His landlady was on hand 
to back up his story. 

But the prosecuting attorney forced 
the landlady to admit that she knew very 
little about Bernstein’s activities. 

“You don’t know,” the prosecutor said 
to her, “asa matter of fact, that he ever 
went to work in the morning, of your 
own personal knowledge?” 

“No, I couldn’t swear that he did,” 
the landlady said. 

“Did you ever see him with a gun?” 

“No.” 

“You don't know whether he did or 
did not have a gun, do you?” , 

“I am positive he never had a gun in 
my house.“ 

“That is, you are positive you never 
saw him with a gun in his hand?” 

“I never saw him with one in my 
house, no.” 

“You don't know whether he had one 
in his personal effects that he brought 
there, do you?” 

“No, I couldn’t swear to that, no.” 

A shoe dealer testified that Bernstein 
had visited his store in New York early 
on the morning of April 21. 

“Did Harris give any appearance of 
just having recently arrived in town 
when he came into your store that 
morning?” the n attorney 
asked. 

“He didn't look any different to me 
than he did on any other occasion,” the 
dealer said. 

“How was he dressed?” ° 

“I don’t remember exactly what he 
wore.” ‘ 

“But you positively remember that he 
was in your store at 10:30?” 

“Ido.” 

A Bronx attorney related that Bern- 
stein had called at his office earlier the 
same morning. He stuck to his testi- 
mony under intense cross-examination, 

“Mr. Goldstein, even if you believed 
this man was guilty of murder,” the 
prosecuting attorney said, “you would 
help him just the same?” 

„Not at all, sir. He means nothing to 
me, absolutely, I don’t care about the 
man, don't know the man, except I am 
coming here to tell you the truth and 
nothing else, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, and what I believe to be absolutely 
the truth, I have no interest in the 
man whatsoever.” 

No member of Bernstein's family was 
permitted to testify. Bernstein himself 
did not take the stand. His attorney 
was afraid the prosecutor might force 
Bernstein to make damaging admissions 
of his prison record. 

The prosecution now had the respon- 
sibility to connect him with the crime. 

Four persons so far had seen the 
murderer, three from their bedroom 
windows and the other from the street. 
Only one of them pointed to Bernstein 
as the murderer. That was the witness, 
Rhodes. 
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Rhodes also claimed that even before 
the murder, he had seen Bernstein and 
another man parked on Brown Street. 
Rhodes had arrived home about mid- 
night. 

He said, “After I parket&\ the car I 
went up to my room and sat and looked 
out the window at this car, and 1 of 
the 2 men that was sitting in the car 
struck a match and lighted a cigarette 
or cigar or pipe or something, and the 
forms of the men were revealed, their 
faces were revealed to me at that time.” 

“And you say positively it was Harris, 
do you?” the defense attorney said. 

„It looked just like the same man.” 

“Just looked like him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, now, how positive is this identi- 
fication? I mean can you say positively, 
without any doubt, without any reserva- 
tion, that it was Harris you saw that 
night?” 

“I don’t think there is anything a hu- 
man being can say positively without 


reservation. 

Rhodes had also identified the driver 
of the car to the police. A suspect had 
been arrested and indicted. Under ques- 
tioning by the defense attorney, Rhodes 
admitted that this man was released 
when the identification did not stand up, 

The milkman, Seitz, had the best op- 

ty to remember the killer. He 
walked within 15 feet of the getaway 
car and the killer. But he refused to 
identify Bernstein. 

“Did you get a sufficient look at the 
man to identify him?” the prosecutor 
asked. 

“I got a sufficient look, but not a sat- 
isfactory one. You wouldn’t expect it 
of me, with a man standing right there, 
and a gun, who had just fired shots into 
this man.“ 

“So you are unable to identify him?“ 

“I would not under the conditions, sir. 
The conditions are such that I was not 
normal and it would not be expected of 
me. I can tell the outline or looks of 
the man, in a way. He was on a kind 
of a dogtrot. He had on a light hat, and 
dark overcoat, and the man that was 
driving reached out and opened the door 
for him and let him jump.” 

Mrs. Jones, whose bedroom window 
looked out on Brown Street, had seen 
someone pass her window immediately 
after she heard the five shotgun blasts. 

“Did the form you saw go by the win- 
dow go back to a car or not, do you 
know?” the defense attorney said. 

“Well, I don’t know where it went. It 
just passed the window.” 

The prosecuting attorney asked her, 
“Could you say whether it was a man 
or woman?“ 

I could not say.“ 

Yet another witness who had been 
gazing out his bedroom window testified 
that Bernstein was not the gunman. 

But the testimony of Witness Rhodes 
and the prison record worked against 

Bernstein. He was found guilty of first- 
degree murder and sentenced to die in 
the electric chair. 

Because of the flimsy nature of the 
evidence upon which Bernstein had been 
convicted, many prominent people be- 
¢ame interested in the case. They man- 
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aged to get repeated stays of execution 
for Bernstein. 

Word came to them from the under- 
world that the killing of Milsie Henry 
had been a professional job, done for a 
fee. Bernstein was not the hired gun- 
man. 

Bernstein's case was evenutally ap- 
pealed. 

There was new evidence. Both the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Weather Bureau submitted affidavits. 
The affidavits threw strong doubt on the 
testimony of Witness Rhodes, the only 
person who had identified Bernstein as 
the murderer. According to both agen- 
cies, the trees in front of Rhodes’ apart- 
ment were fully leafed at the time of 
the murder. The trees would have ob- 
scured Rhodes’ view of the street, 

A fifth witness had also showed up 
after the first trial. Another woman 
who had seen Milsie’s murderer. She 
was firm in her declaration that the 
murderer was not Bernstein, 

But it didn’t make much difference, 
The appeal failed. 

By this time several groups of citi- 
zens were working in Bernstein's behalf. 
They finally succeeded in getting Bern- 
stein’s execution, now scheduled for May 
28, 1935, commuted by President Roose- 
velt to life imprisonment. 

Charles Bernstein was sent to the 
Lewisburg Penitentiary to serve his sen- 
tence, and later on he was transferred to 
Leavenworth. He kept insisting that he 
was innocent. ) 

There were more developments in the 
case. 

The Hudson abandoned by the mur- 
derer had been bought by a mechanic 
at a police auction. In 1936, a year after 
Bernstein went to prison, the car devel- 
oped some electrical difficulty, and the 
upholstery had to be ripped up. A secret 
compartment, undiscovered for 4 years, 
was uncovered in the front seat. It 
cradled a sawed-off shotgun and two 
pistols. 

The guns could not be traced to any- 
one. Nor could they be tied in any way 
to Bernstein. 

The feeling that Bernstein was inno- 
cent grew stronger. 

In 1940 President Roosevelt commuted 
his sentence to time served, and after 9 
years in jail and prison Bernstein went 
Tree. 

In 1945 President Truman pardoned 
him unconditionally. 

Through the years since 1940 since 
Bernstein has led an exemplary life. He 
has a respectable job as a publication il- 
lustrator, He has stayed earnestly away 
from the kind of places that had visited 
so much misfortune upon him in the 
past. And he has tried to forget the year 
he spent in jail before his trial, the 2 
years he waited agonizingly for the death 
chair, and the 5 years he served in the 
penitentiary. 

It seems to me that injustice has been 
done to Charles Bernstein. On the basis 
of the doubtful testimony of one alleged 
eyewitness to the murder, this man was 
indicted, tried, and convicted. Yet five 
other eyewitnesses swore he was not 
the man. 
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Sustained and intense investigation 
over many years has supported his claim 
to innocence and eventually culminated 
in a complete pardon. 

Charles Bernstein is not a constituent 
of mine nor is he a relative or friend of 
anyone in my district. He was sent to 
me by someone who knew of my intense 
interest in seeing that every American 
is treated justly and fairly by his Govern- 
ment. As I studied his case and learned 
of the hardships he had endured, I was 
deeply affected. Any injustice, whether 
inadvertent or otherwise, to any Amer- 
ican citizen is a matter of deep concern 
to me. 

For that reason I am bringing this case 
to the attention of the Congress, in order 
that the Congress may consider the mat- 
ter carefully, satisfy itself as to the ac- 
curacy of the facts presented to me as I 
outlined above, secure the reports of all 
departments and officials concerned, and 
mere such recompense as the facts jus- 

y. 

Mr. Speaker, although no amount of 
money can every fully erase the injury 
which Charles Bernstein has suffered, it 
would seem he is entitled to some repay- 
ment for the 8 years during which he 
was deprived of his freedom. In order 
that the Congress may study this case 
and determine the propriety of a fair 
compensation I hereby introduce a bill 
for the relief of Charles Bernstein. 


The Tariff and World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
currently holding hearings on a bill, 
H. R. 10368, which would extend the so- 
called reciprocal tariff program for an- 
other 5 years. 

A great many witnesses have been 
heard on both sides of the question. 
Running through the testimony of pro- 
ponents of the bill, has been the theme 
that its enactment is necessary to pre- 
serve world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, no one is more anxious to 
preserve peace in the world than I am. 
I am sure every single Member of this 
body feels as I do that our civilization 
depends on our ability to prevent war 
which in this day of nuclear weapons 1s 
simply too horrible to contemplate. 

However, just making the statement 
that this or that legislation is required 
to preserve world peace does not mean 
that the statement is true. I think the 
matter should be closely examined. Our 
present low tariffs beginning with the 
trade agreement program in the middle 
thirties have certainly not brought world 
peace. Since that time the world has 
suffered from the most tragic.war in 
history, and we hear every day that an- 
other such cataclysm is possible. 
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We are spending billions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money to maintain our 
Strength and thus seek to forestall ag- 
gression. The end of this great spending 
is not in sight. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Tariff 
League has recently published a compre- 
hensive study of our tariff policy. I com- 
Mend this study to every Member of 
Congress. Copies can be obtained by 
writing the league’s offices at 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 

One section of this study I think is 
worthy of special attention. It is en- 
titled “The Tariff and World Peace,” 
and under permission to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks I quote this chapter 
from the publication: 

THE TARIFF AND WORLD PEACE 


To preserve the peace, while being pre- 
Pared if peace does not endure, is the great- 
est challenge facing the United States today. 

In Its own interests, and that of free na- 
tions who look to it for leadership, this 
country must insure that all its policies help 
meet this challenge. 

If modification of this or that trade re- 
striction can be tangibly shown to further 
dur Nation's twofold objectives of peace and 
Preparedness, that step should be taken. 
Certainly no American would begrudge any 
Step to further these twin objectives. But 
Our Nation should always base its decision 
on history, on the facts and on present con- 
5 * as they realistically show themselves 

The American Tariff League has examined 
the foreign-trade question in these terms, 
It has sought to determine whether or not 
Valid cause and effect. relationships exist be- 
tween trade regulation and peace among 
nations. 

Viewed historically one such relationship 
Seems to be clearly demonstrated: When 
Warring nations experience material short- 
ages they tend to adopt postwar trade regu- 
lations which nurture the growth of do- 
Mestic defense industries, as a measure of 
Preparedness. Countless example of this are 
found in history. 

Immediate among today's world concerns 
is the influence of trade restrictions on the 
Preservation of peace. While the precise 
Measurement of such restrictions is limited 

use of incomparable data, there is clearly 
Do consistent pattern. Taking World Wars 
I and IJ for examples: Widespread free-trade 
Conditions existed before the former and 
8 high trade restrictions before the 


Obviously wars are caused, or peace is pre- 
Served, by forces far more basic than tariff 
levels, 

Today's worldwide struggle for the preser- 
¥ation of freedom raises major policy ques- 
tions. On these, the American Tariff League 
Makes the following observations: 

1. TRADE IN RELATION TO THE MAINTENANCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS 


International trade, historically viewed, is 
Usually a secondary factor within a far 
broader framework of national and political 
self-interest: Ever since Phoenicia and 
Carthage, trade has: (1) Sometimes created 
lasting friendships, of which the 300-year 
friendship between Britain and Portugal is 
One; (2) often contributed to secondary 
warlike sentiment as in the case of Britain 
and Germany prior to 1914; and (3) in the 
Vast majority of cases, has been almost 
Wholly irrelevant as a causus belli—the prin- 
cipal modern examples being the murder at 
Sarajevo, the attacks on Ethiopia and Fin- 
or Hitler's aggression, Pearl Harbor, and 

a. 


2. TRADE TN RELATION TO MILITARY ALLIANCES 
A truism worthy of recognition is that 
„military alliances have a military purpose. 
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Alliances are made for: (1) offense, as by 
Japan and Germany in the 1930's; (2) de- 
fense, as in today’s North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; and (3) status quo mainte- 
nance, as in Europe after 1815. Cooperation 
through alliances is necessarily and pri- 
marily ruled by strength and defense com- 
petences taken in relationship to one of 
these three military purposes. The shift 
in attitude shown by European nations at 
the Decemiber 1957 NATO Conference is an 
example. Trade almost always has proved 
to be an ancillary or irrelevant factor. 

3. TRADE IN RELATION TO ADVANCE- NUCLEAR 

AND MISSILE BASES 

This Is a corollary of the preceding point. 
Each nation will make its own decision on 
miiltary facts. The following words from 
the December 18, 1957, NATO communique 
are clear on this point: 

“The deployment of these stocks and mis- 
siles and arrangements for their use will 
accordingly be decided * * * in agreement 
with the states directly concerned.” 

Each NATO nation will be guided by the 
risk it has to take as reviewed against its 
military capabilities. This fact has already 
become evident. The Scandinavian nations 
have indicated that they want no missile 
pases. While Britain was the first nation 
to agree with the establishment of missile 
bases, Prime Minister Macmillan on the 
floor of the House of Commons stated specif- 
ically that the British Government was re- 
taining an operational veto on the use of 
these bases. Nations near, or adjacent to, 
Communist- controlled areas are expressing 
far different policies from those of nations 


3.000 miles away. The NATO communique | 


makes but brief reference to trade policies. 
4. DISCOURAGING TRADE WITH THE COMMUNISTS 


East-West trade is increasing, as the data 
in table 5 indicates, despite active dis- 
couragement from the United States and 
despite our contant tariff cutting for a 
decade. If these moves have had s0 little 
deterent effect, it follows that any further 
concessions would have even less. The up- 
trend in trade with the Soviet Union is 
logical since the Soviet Union in the past 
has been a geographically natural market 
or source of raw materials for some na- 
tions. Doubtless the same conditions will 
prevail again. For its part, the Soviet Union 
can buy and sell what it wants, at practi- 
cally any price, under any conditions; and 
it will do so despite our trade policies. A 
recent study by the State Department lends 
support to The American Tariff League's 
views: 

“Soviet promises of increased trade can 
change with political winds; and that trade 
tied to political motivation rather than com- 
mercial considerations is inherently unstable 
and unpromising as a long-term propo- 
sition.” 

5, TRADE TAKEN IN RELATIONSHIP TO STRENGTH- 
ENING THE ECONOMIES OF OUR FRIENDS 


One overriding concern-of trade must be 
that it in no way be permitted to weaken 
our Nation’s industrial base. Nor would we 
be judicious today to pursue policies which 
would move industrial capacity for common 
defense from American locations, thousands 
of miles from the Communist empire, to 
Western Europe and Japan, a few hundred 
miles away, or less. Additionally, Federal 
policies designed to extend, rather than con- 
tract, supply lines feeding our defense in- 
dustries with materials we can extract or 
produce within our boundaries appear ques- 
tionable. 

With these overriding observations in 
mind, the United States, in encouraging 
trade, should do so in recognition first of 
the following facts: 

1. The nations of Western Europe are ex- 
panding industrially at a faster rate than 
the United States and are taking over many 
foreign markets previously held by the 
United States, 
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2. Japan also is maintaining a vastly ac- 
celerated rate of industrial progress but can- 
not trade freely with Free Asia, Africa and 
the East Indies, important natural trading 
arcas to which the capacity of Japan is com- 
plimentary. As a result it is forced to heavy 
reliance on a most competitive and non- 
complementary market, the United States. 

3. Our trade with Africa, Free Asia, and 
elsewhere poses far fewer trade regulation 
problems inasmuch as their products are 
often moncompetitive: e. g., tin, dia- 
monds, copra, Jute, crude rubber, and cocoa. 

These conditions make one thing clear: 
building up the economies of our friends 
is a highly specialized matter. It requires 
consideration on a case-by-case basis. It is 
not a matter for generalized decisions, 

Comment on the cold war 


Since 1949, our major problem in inter- 
national relations has been the cold war, 
essentially a matter of matching mili 
potential against miliary potential. Count- 
ing on nonmilitary measures to influence 
this problem profoundly contradicts one of 
history's clearest lessons: in military mat- 
ters, nations always respond essentially to 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

Since 1945, for example, we have employed 
many nonmilitary measures to try to but- 
tress the alliance of free nations. Trade 
diplomacy is but one of them. Today's 
events make it painfully clear, however, that 
the instinct of self-preservation operated 
throughout this entire period. When the 
United States was the recognized world ar- 
maments leader, our alliances were solid. 
Today our international friendships are be- 
coming uneasy. 

Direct diplomatic approaches become all 
the more necessary in a world struggle for 
power; but they can have no real effect if 
the nation which employs them does not 
move from an unchallenged position of 
strength. Without this base, history tells us, 
nonmilitary measures are useless at best or 
self-defeating at worst. 

The United States industries involved here 
are many, from textiles to metals. Our capa- 
bility to produce missiles, for example, de- 
pends upon reliable sources of hydrogen 
peroxide, sodium borohydride, dimethyl hy- 
drazine, gyros, timing mechanisms, fuse re- 
leases, scientific gauges, steel-hardening 
minerals, electric motors—to name but a few 
products of import-vulnerable industries. 

Mr. Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board, 
General Electric Co., has set five standards 
tor determinations relevant to preparedness 
on those items which are essential to defense: 

“There be on hand or readily available an 
adequate supply of the optimum equipment 
of proven reliability, with adequate repair 
and replacement facilities; continued re- 
search and development, and a sufficient sup- 
ply of skilled workers trained in the art.” 

It is not sufficient to say that ready access 
to friendly foreign sources do. In 
World War II, for example, 85 percent of 
the ships carrying manganese and chromite 
from South Africa to the United States were 
eventually torpedoed; during one 3-month 
period, 100 percent were sunk by submarines, 
While the Germans had only around 100 
submarines at the beginning of World War 
II. the Russian underwater fleet is now 
authoritatively estimated to be in excess of 
500 ships. 

As another example, United States pro- 
ducers of tungsten virtually closed down 
after World War II because of import com- 
petition. This metal is a steel hardener, 
essential for armor-plereing projectiles. 
When Korea came along an inadequate 


the 1949 world price. 
first American troops entering Korea lacked 
a sufficient supply of artillery shells which 
could penetrate tanks. 

That stockpiling has taken place to pre- 


vent this kind of situation—in all sorts of 
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strategic materials—is no complete solu- 
tion. In all-out war, stockpiles would be 
rapidly expended; continued supply could 
be insured only if defensible production 
capabilities exist as well. 

These are not isolated examples. Ger- 
man domination of the world’s chemical 
industry prior to World War I multiplied 
the Allies’ difficulties. The fame of Dr. 
Chaim Weizman is founded on his work in 
developing British chemical processes during 
that war. Here in the United States the 
vast installations at Muscle Shoals, now 
part of the Tennessee Valley Authority, had 
their origin in the National Defense Act of 
1916, as a facility for producing nitrates for 
munitions. It was a result of our World 
War I problems that public policy in the 
United States encouraged the growth of our 
chemical industry. 

The memory of most of us is fresh with 


respect to the countless shortages of World 


War Il—copper, petroleum products, rub- 
ber, and many others. Each succeeding war 
historically has been characterized by more 
shortages and an ever-increasing tempo of 
military consumption. While no one can 
visualize the next war with accuracy, cer- 
tainly no one can say that the need for a 
strong domestic industry and assured access 
to resources will be any less than it has been 
in the past. Important though it may be to 
build up the economies of friendly but far- 
away lands, the judicious course is not to try 
solving one problem by creating what his- 
torically has so often proved to be another 
and much larger problem. 

What, then, is the proper function of 
trade regulations in the present nonfighting, 
military engagement? Going back to the 
one cause and effect relationship which has 
been demonstrated by history we must con- 
clude that it is “to make profoundly cer- 
tain that the United States—as the primary 
arsenal of free nations—shall have the in- 
dustrial base it needs if war should come.” 

Not only does this meet the need of pre- 
paredness, it also encourages the position of 
superior strength which is essential to effec- 
tive diplomacy. 

Trade diplomacy has never demonstrated 
its ability to influence military decision. 
Nations are guided by the self-preservation 
instinct. Missile sites will be accepted, and 
defense commitments honored, only if na- 
tions believe they can in this way success- 
fully defend themselves from attack. Be- 
fore they will be so convinced in today’s 
world, the United States must reaffirm its 
armament superiority. 

While all Americans wish their foreign 
allies to prosper—and an objective of our 
foreign trade policy should be to help them 
do so—it is no service to them if the United 
States industrial base is crippled as a result. 


India: Test of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editor- 
ial from the New York Times, New York, 
N. Y., on Sunday March 16, 1958, en- 
titled “India: Test of Foreign Air’: 

INDIA: Test oF Forrecn Arp 

A bloodless battle between the Russians 
and ourselves is going on within the world's 
largest population mass next to China—the 
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people of India. This struggle, as Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, our former Ambassa- 
dor to India, describes it in today’s Times 
Magazine, is a phase of what is somewhat 
inaccurately called “foreign aid.” Aid to 
India is largely expressed in a new loan of 
$225 million and in possible further loans 
and credits that would bring the total to 
about 8700 million. Senator Cooper admits 
that there may be opposition to such loans 
or gifts in this period of recession, but, as 
he says, his appeal lies “chiefly to the self- 
interest of the United States.” 

The expression “self-interest” is not the 
most poetic in the world, but it may imply, 
as some of the greatest religious teachers 
have indicated, a kindly consideration for 
our neighbors. When we make loans to 
India or any other democratic country we 
may also make friends. The Russians, who 
as Senator Cooper says, have advanced over 
$250 million of credit to India upon very 
favorable terms,” are also trying to make 
friends—not merely for themselves but for 
their doctrine of power and tyranny. We 
are trying to make friends for freedom, for if 
we do not succeed in spreading freedom in 
the world we may lose our freedom here. 

Some indication of what has to be done if 
India is to be brought up to Western stand- 
ards is India’s per capita annual income of 
$56, as contrasted with America’s more than 
$2,000. India began in May, 1956, its second 
5-year plan. At the end of this second 
period in 1961 it is hoped her annual per 
capita income will have risen to $66. This 
seemingly small achievement means a great 
deal to many millions who have long lived 
in such poverty as we can hardly imagine 
It means the more because India is attempt- 
ing to achieve results by voluntary methods. 

It will be a long haul. Involved in it will 
be not only men's bodies but their souls. 
To Senator Cooper it seems, and we agree, 
that if we meet our present test with aid 
to India we will be in a better position to 
take on the new Soviet economic and politi- 
cal challenge throughout the world.” 


Thomas Feeney Writes on St. Patrick 
and Irish Songs 


EXT ENSION S REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting editorial on Irish 
history by a keen student on that sub- 
ject, Thomas B. Feeney, of Lynn, Mass., 
as it appeared in the Lynn (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-News on March 16, 1958. 

The editorial follows: 

THOMAS FEENEY WRITES ON ST. PATRICK AND 
Irish Sones 


Thomas B. Feeney, the father of three 
priests and a keen student of Irish history, 
has contributed the following story on St, 
Patrick and the Irish folk songs in observ- 
ance of St. Patrick's Day which will be cele- 
brated tomorrow. A real estate and insur- 
ance man in this city for many years, he re- 
tired several years ago. He says: 

“St. Patrick was born near Pologne-Sur- 
Mer Picardy in Gaul, France, in the year 387. 
He died in Down, Ireland, March 17, in the 
year 493 at the age of 106. 

“At the age of 16, Patrick was captured 
by some pagan noble Irishmen, taken to Ire- 
land, and for 7 years he took care of 
sheep on the bleak hills of Antrim. 
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“Here we find this little French boy in 
the midst of a pagan people, learning their 
language and customs, becoming acquainted 
with their inner life, Wrapped up in the 
beauty of their many natural virtues, and 
praying to his Heavenly Father that he might 
be the humble means of bringing to them 
the glad tidings of the Gospel. 

“Through the disposition of providence 
he is allowed to return to his native land. 
He visits his uncle, St. Martin of Tours. He 
spends his time in deep study, in anxious 
Meditation and prayer, he directs his steps 
toward Rome (the fountainhead of all 
Christian authority). Here he sees the un- 
born children of the Irish, stretching forth 
their hands to him and inviting him once 
more to their shores. 

“Pope St. Celestine was then reigning and 
he was the 43d pope from St, Peter who was 
the first pope and bishop at Rome. Pope 
St. Celestine reigned from 422 to 432. He 
consecrated St, Patrick a bishop and gave 
him full authority to return to Ireland. No 
longer poisoned by the manacles of slavery 
but free with all the freedom which the 
vicar of Christ thought fit to confer upon 
him. 

“The best writers tell us the year St. Patrick 
started as bishop to convert the Irish was the 
year 432 and that St. Patrick was then 45 
years old, that he labored 61 years and by him 
was built over 700 churches, 77 bishops con- 
secrated, and over 1,000 priests ordained. 
When our saint laid himself down to rest 
he could see on every side, men who were to 
be the pillars of that young church. And 
when his dying eye lit up by the light of 
vision, looked over and through the centuries 
to come, his heart must have beat high, to 
think that the church he had established 
should be the light of nations and the fruitful 
mother of a host of saints. 

“For more than 1,000 years the work of 
St. Patrick was the glory of Christiandom. 
the virgin church of Ireland rose up and grew 
and expanded itself. Thousands of students 
from every land flocked to Ireland for an edu- 
cation, Ireland was called the Island of 
Saints and Scholars. 

“This year on March 17, we will celebrate 
the 1,465th anniversary of the death of St. 
Patrick. 

“Nationally speaking, no other anniversary 
dating back to such a remote period has been 
so universally kept. In every century 
throughout the world where there is a person 
of Irish descent you will find them trotting 
off to mass, wearing a little green cross and 
chanting aloud the magical tune of St. Pat- 
rick's day in the morning. 

“But now in my old age, it makes me sad 
to see some of the modern day celebrations 
to honor the great Irish saint. Instead of 
the morning mass and Holy Communion, we 
celebrate by examining Irish shillelaghs and 
corn beef and cabbage dinners. God help us, 
I do hope we will see the last of them. 

“In concluding this little article, let me 
give you the following appropriate song by 
Reverend Father Faber: 


All praise to St. Patrick who brought to 
our mountains 
The gift of God's faith, the sweet light of 
love. 
All praise to the shepherd, who showed us 
the fountains 
That rise in the heart of the Saviour above.’ 


“As we celebrate the 1,465th aniversary of 
the death of St. Patrick, I would like to write 
a bit about Irish folk songs. Those Irish airs 
that have a peculiar fascination and charm, 
trivial though they may be in character and 
musical poetical theme, there 18. nevertheless, 
some inner appeal in them that is lacking in 
more pretentious compositions. 

“Simple songs of the countryside in Ire- 
land have been favorites with the Irish peo- 
ple for centuries, and they have kept them 
alive just by handing them down from one 
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generation to another. The effect of music 
upon the memory is simply magical, Is 
there anything in the world that so acts upon 
our memory as the sound of some old fa- 
millar song that we may have not heard for 
years, and to us Irish, we may have heard it 
in some lonely glen. Or as the man sang it 
following his horses plowing in the field. 
As the old mother murmured it as she rocks 
the baby to sleep. As the milkmaid chanted 
it as she milked the cows in the evening. 

“It is one of the traditions of our young 
hearts, then, when we leave home and go 
out into the world and hear strange music 
and strange songs, we forget the songs of 
our childhood while one day we are passing 
and we hear the strains of some old song 
we heard years ago in Ireland, and oh, in an 
instant, the magic in the power in the sound 
of the old familiar notes throngs the walls 
of the memory with the dead, they rise out 
of their. graves, those friends of our youth 
we jump up and shout, ‘I know that song.’ 
My mother used to sing it spinning and 
knitting in Ireland when I was a child. 

“This really happened to me a few years 
&go. I was listening to some Irish program 
on the radio. One of the singers sang a 
song that I often listened to my mother 
sing. I jumped up and said to Mrs. Feeney, 
My mother used to sing that song.’ I joined 
in and sang it with the singer on the radio. 
The song was the Enniskillen Dragoon, and 
Went: When the war is over they return in 
Tull bloom, and we'll all welcome the Ennis- 
Rillen dragoon. E 

“The Irish race from time immemorial 
have been a missionary race, and to every 
country to which the sons and daughters 
of Erin haye emigrated they have carried 
With them those folk songs of their native 
Ireland. Irish musicians gave to Europe the 
fundamentals that were later to be developed 
in the European masters of music, and Irish 
military men played no small part in the 
government of many nations in Europe and 
the Americas. It was the more than 40 
percent of the soldiers in Washington's army 
who were of Irish birth or extraction that 
turned the tide in favor of the Revolutionary 
forces and won American independence. 
The Central and South American Republics 
are also indebted to Irish exiles for their 
deliverance from foreign oppression, Like- 
wise France, Italy, and Germany and other 
European countries owe no small debt to the 
Trish race, both from a military and cultural 
viewpoint. 

“Songs that are known throughout the 
length and breath of Ireland have been in- 
Corporated into the folk music of all lands. 
And anyone listening to what Americans 
call hiltbilly tunes, will readily trade their 
Origin to the melodies of the Emerald Isle. 

One of the most popular of the cowboy songs 
is the Lonely Cowboy, the melody ot which 
is identical with the Bard of Armagh. The 
Words are American, the melody Irish. And 
as the Welsh and the Scotch belong to the 
Celtic race and speak the same language 
(Gaelic), all of their songs have Irish mel- 
Odies such as Coming Through the Rye. 
Annie Laurie, Loch Lomond, the melodies of 
these songs are sturdy Irish and belong to 
the Irish folksongs. 

“In Cromwellian times, and later, the Irish 
People were forced to the far corners of the 
globe, but wherever they went they Invari- 
ably carried with them the folksongs and 
traditions of the homeland. The British Gov- 
ernment set up a penal colony in Australia, 
an well as penal colonies in America and the 
Barbadoes. And other (then) remote places, 
to these isolated spots were sent the Irish 
men and women who refused to acknowledge 
allegiance to the British Crown, but the penal 
settlement lived to plague the government 
that instituted them. 

“The Irish people transported as convicts 
and slaves begot offspring that rallied to 
the forefront in any nation that went to war 
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with England. And when news of Lord 
Cornwallis’ surrender to Washington at York- 
town reached the British count, one of the 
English Lords designated to convey the news 
to King the Third is reputed to haye 
said, “Your Majesty can thank his Irish 
exiles for the loss of his American colonies.” 

“It is strange but true how England today 
wants to unify every country but Ireland. 
Billions of American dollars are now lent to 
England, a large share of this loan is used by 
the British Government to keep her soldiers 
in the north of Ireland and to keep that lit- 
tie island split. 

“America owes much to Ireland. Ameri- 
cans should see to it that the little island 
that has brought the faith tq all parts of 
the globe is freed. Get the British soldiers 
out of Ireland, and don’t let us have to wait 
for a new generation of Irishmen to grow up, 
and to quote Mike Quill, dynamite them out 
of their country, Ireland. 

May God hasten the day.“ 
T. B. Ferner. 

P. S.—Michael J. Quill, president of the 
Transport Union of America, recently wrote 
a letter to Aneurin Bevan, M. P., British 
Labor Party, requesting withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops from Ireland, his letter was pub- 
lished in full in the Lynn Telegram-News a 
few weeks ago and was sent in to your paper 


by W. J Conlon. 


T. B. F. 


How the Postmaster General Could Help 
by Making His Position Plain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following recent cor- 
respondence between the Postmaster 
General and me: . 

FEBRUARY 19, 1958. 


Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: You will 
recall my questions the other day with re- 
spect to what White House action could be 
expected on whatever postal and classified 
rate bill is enacted by Congress. 

I should have asked you this question: 
Will you recommend a veto if the percentage 
increase for postal workers is about 6 per- 
cent? I ask it now and add the following: 

Will you recommend a veto if the per- 
centage is 744 percent. If the bill contains 
lump sum payments for the lower grades 
as in the bill filed by Congressman MORRISON 
and myself? What percentage do you re- 
gard as the maximum for a justifiable in- 
crease? 

Along with you I am against gestures 
and cruel hoaxes in connection with pay 
legislation. It may be that Congress will 
decide to pass a bill even though the Presi- 
dent is on record as being determined to 
veto it. However, it does seem that Con- 
gress is entitled to your explicit views on 


this important matter and I realize that you 


did present yourself before our committee 
for that very purpose, but hope that you will 
let me know promptly the answers to these 
vital questions so that I may inform .the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee at 
our executive meeting next Monday. 


Member of Congress. 
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MarcH 11, 1958. 
Hon CHARLES O. POTTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of February 19 in which you re- 
quest my recommendations to the President 
concerning the postal pay increase legisla- 
tion. 

I believe I made my position clear when I 
testified before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on February 11. It 
is quite impossible for me to express myself 
more clearly than I did at that time. I 
pointed out to you the severe inequities 
which would result from flat increases by 
reason of the distortion it would create in 
the classification structure of the postal 
field service schedule. 

Insofar as my “explicit views” are con- 
cerned, I believe my testimony before your 
committee was quite clear in recommend- 
ing a permanent straight 6 percent annual 
pay increase for all postal employees. How- 
ever, it is impossible for me to state exactly 
what my position will be until the confer- 
ees have agreed on a proposal which has been 
approved by the Congress. 

In my judgment, postal employees are en- 
titled to pay increases as quickly as possible. 
That is why recommendations were made 
for a pay adjustment early in January. It 
is now the second week in March and the 
House of Representatives has not approved 
a postal pay increase bill, but the Sonate, in 
its wisdom, approved a pay increase for pos- 
tal employees which would cost about $310 
million annually, which is almost double the 
cost of the proposal recommended by the 
President. This means that the conferees 
will have an opportunity to approve a fair 
and reasonable pereentage pay increase for 
postal employees which, if agreed to, by the 
Congress, I hope I can recommend for ap~ 
proval by the President. 


Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General. 
MarcH 13, 1958. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SUMMERFIELD: I have your reply 
of March 11 to my letter of February 19 ask- 
ing you to make your views on a Presidential 
veto of postal-pay increase legislation more 
explicit than you did before our committee. 
At the time I wrote, as I mentioned in my 
letter, I wanted your views for consideration 
by the committee at its executive session 
scheduled for February 24. 

It is too late for our committee to profit 
by such information but still in time for the 
conferees, on our side, who I understand will 
be appointed early next week when our 
chairman returns from the hospital. With 
this in mind I am undertaking once again 
to persuade you to make your views explicit. 

Your letter of March 11 says it is “impos- 
sible for me to state exactly what my posi- 
tion will be until the conferees have agreed 
on a proposal which has been approved by 
the Congress.” This, with all respect, does 
not make any sense to me. Don't you, by 
now, know how far you will go? For example, 
aren't you ready right now to recommend 
approval or disapproval for a bill which elim- 
inates the 5-cent stamp but leaves cost of 
living differential in the lower grades? In 
short, since you know what you will approve, 
however reluctantly, why don‘t you say so 
and help the conferees frame a bill quickly 
that can be enacted into law? 

It may be that the conferees would decide 
your limitations were too stringent. This is 
their decision. They have the job of gag- 
ing the possibility of a veto and the chances 
of overriding a veto in case the President 
again decided to take that action. 
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But why leave them up in the air as to 
your position? Certainly your recommen- 
dations of a permanent straight 6-percent an- 
nual pay increase for all postal employees 
does not represent your highest point of tol- 
eration. You will recall Senator CARLSON 
stated on the floor of the Senate that he 
thought 8½ percent would be acceptable to 
the President. 

You write tHat postal employees are en- 
titled to pay increases as quickly as possible. 
Most of Congress thought so last year when 
you opposed increases. The President will 
look to you for recommendations. My urgent 
recommendation is that you inform the con- 
ferees as to what, explicitly your position is 
so they will not, as now, be forced to specu- 
late about it. 

As is true with all legislation the rate and 
pay bill will represent a compromise. Per- 
haps there was a time for the contestants to 
play poker with each other. The time Is 
past. We want the best bill possible as soon 
as possible. Your position at this time 
should no longer remain a mystery. I renew 
the requests made in my letter of February 19 
and, with all deference to your office and 
appreciation of your manifold responsibili- 
ties, ask that your reply be made available in 
time to be of assistance to the conferees. 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES O. Porter, 
Member oj Congress. 


Domestic Parity or Two-Price Plan for 
Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following statement: 
STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE J. FLOYD 

BREEDING, OF KANSAS, BEFORE THE HOUSE 

AGRICULTURE WHEAT SUBCOMMITTEE IN 

Support or H. R. 8059, AND OTHER SIMILAR 

MEASURES 


Mr. Chairman, first, may I thank you for 
this opportunity to present to this subcom- 
mittee a brief statement in support of H. R. 
8059, which would provide for the establish- 
ment of the so-called domestic parity or two- 
price plan for wheat. 

My bill H. R. 8059, and other simllar meas- 
ures, I believe, proposes a sound approach to 
the wheat producer’s objective of attaining 
maximum production on the farm while 
maintaining the producer's income in a 
proper relationship with other segments of 
the national economy, 

This objective would be accomplished by 
allowing the wheat farmer to deal more ex- 
tensively in the open market place on the 
basis of quality, and by moving more wheat 
into export and feed-consumption channels. 

There would be established a marketing 
system whereby the farmer would be guar- 
anteed, through certificates issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, on the basis of the 
farmer's average yield, full or 100 percent of 
parity for approximately one-half his crop. 
In other words, the certificate would repre- 
sent compensation to the wheat producer 
for the estimated difference between parity 
and the seasonal average farm price of 
wheat for his share of that amount of the 
Nation’s wheat production which is esti- 
mated to be sold for domestic consumption, 
usually about half the country’s production. 
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Since premium or high-quality wheat will 
naturally bring a higher price in the market 
place than a lesser grade wheat, the farmer 
will have greater opportunity to receive more 
per bushel for his wheat, based on quality. 

For that portion of the farmer’s produc- 
tion above his share of the estimated 
amount expected to be consumed domesti- 
cally, he would sell competitively in the 
open market; thereby receiving prevailing 
market prices for wheat to be processed for 
export, feed, or industrial uses. 

In addition, the system would be largely 
self-supporting since the money for the 
Secretary's revolving fund, from which the 
certificates would come, would be obtained 
from processors who will purchase the certif- 
icates for the wheat they mill for domestic 
human food consumption. 

That, briefly, is the program, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the proposal would contribute 
greatly to placing the grain buyer and the 
farmer once again in the business of buying 
and selling wheat on the basis of quality; 
and allowing wheat to move more freely in 
the market place without Government sub- 
sidies and severe controls, while protecting 
the grower's income to the benefit of the 
overall economy. : 


Steel Prices Hold Despite Slow Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning’s paper has an 
article that should be carefully read by 
those who have been attacking the Dem- 
ocratic program of higher prices for 
farm products. 

The headline says, “Steel Prices Hold 
Despite Slow Demand.” The body of the 
article says that steel operations last 
week were at 52.5 percent of capacity. 
It says: 

Steelmaking continued at its lowest level 
of the year last week, but manufacturers 
show no inclination toward cutting prices 
to stimulate buying, Steel magazine reported 
yesterday. 

Experience has taught steelmakers that 
price cutting doesn't increase steel demand, 
the weekly magazine of metalworking said. 


I also have an article by an executive 
of a steel company, complaining about 
Government help for farmers and sug- 
gesting that agriculture return to a free 
market. Now, why doesn’t steel return 
to a free market and cut the price of 
steel when demand drops? 

If the worker gets a few cents more, 
big steel ups their price several times the 
additional cost of labor and blames it on 
the unions. In spite of alltime record 
high profits made at lower levels of pro- 
duction last year, big industry is not will- 
ing to cut prices in the face of a lowered 
demand. My economics book describes 
the situation that now exists as a monop- 
oly situation. Perhaps some antitrust ac- 


tion will be called for to get prices down, 


instead of letting big steel, big auto and 
other big industry drive the country to 
the brink of recession with their insist- 
ence on record profits under adverse 
conditions. 
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Total farm net income will not even 
pay farmers a decent wage for their 
labor, let alone give them any return on 
their enormous investment. Farmers 
and labor must stand together against 
those who would drag them down sep- 
arately. In prosperity for agriculture 
and the workingman, we can find pros- 
perity that will reach every corner of 
our economy. 

Let steel apply to their own industry 
the prescription they are so willing to 
offer the farmer—a return to the law of 
supply and demand. 


“The Only Thing We Have To Fear Is 
Fear Itself” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during 
March, just 25 years ago, our Nation 
had a most significant experience. 
While the Nation was in the midst of a 
great depression, America heard words 
that were reassuring and appropriate of 
the times. I refer to the first inaugural 
address of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. And following this great message, 
the President presented to the Congress, 
in March of 1933, a program for com- 
bating the most severe economic de- 
pression this Nation has ever suffered. 

The President’s words helped to calm 
a frightened and bewildered people and 
to unite a confused Nation into con- 
certed action to solve our then economic 
problems. It seems appropriate that we 
recall these words today in view of their 
pertinence, to a degree, to the situation 
which today our Nation faces. Accord- 
ingly, under permission heretofore 
granted, I include this address in the 
RECORD. The address follows: 

“THE ONLY THING WE Have To Fran Is FEAR 
ITSELF"—FMmST INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, MARCH 4, 
1933 
This is a day of national consecration, and 

Iam certain that my fellow Americans expect 

that on my introduction into the Presidency 

I will address them with a candor and a 

decision which the present situation of our 

Nation impels. 

This is preeminently the time to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, frankly and 
boldly. Nor need we shrink from honestly 
facing conditions in our country today. This 
great Nation will endure as it has endured, 
will revive, and will prosper. 

So first of all let me assert my firm belief 
that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified 
terror, which paralyzes needed efforts to con- 
vert retreat into advance. 

In every dark hour of our national life 
a leadership of frankness and vigor has met 
with that understanding and support of the 
people themselves which is essential to vic- 
tory. I am convinced that you will again 
give that support to leadership in these 
critical days. 

In such spirit on my part and yours we 
face our common difficulties. They concern, 
thank God, only material things. Values 
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have shrunken to fantastic levels; taxes 
have risen; our ability to pay has fallen; 
government of all kinds is faced by serious 
curtailments of income; the means of ex- 
change are frozen in the currents of trade; 
the withered leaves of industrial enterprise 
lie on every side; farmers find no markets 
for their produce; the sayings of many years 
in thousands of families are gone. More 
important, a host of unemployed citizens 
face the grim problem of existence, and an 
equally great number toll with little return. 
Only a foolish optimist can deny the dark 
realities of the moment. 

Yet our distress comes from no failure of 
Substance. We are stricken by no plague 
of locusts. Compared with the perils which 
our forefathers conquered because they be- 
lieved and were not afraid, we have still 
much to be thankful for. Nature still offers 
her bounty, and human efforts have multi- 
plied it. Plenty is at our doorstep, but a 
generous use of it languishes in the very 
sight of the supply. 

Primarily, this is because the rylers of 
the exchange of mankind's goods have failed 
through their own stubbornness and their 
Own incompetence, have admitted their fail- 
ure and abdicated. Practices of the un- 
scrupulous money-changers stand indicted 
in the court of public opinion, rejected by 
the hearts and minds of men. 

True, they have tried, but their efforts 
have been cast in the pattern of an outworn 
tradition, Faced by the failure of credit, 
they have proposed only the lending of more 
money. 

Stripped of the lure of profit by which to 
induce our people to follow their false lead- 
ership, they have resorted to exhortations, 
Pleading tearfully for restored confidence. 
They know only the rules of a generation 
of self-seekers. 

They have no yvision, and when there is 
no vision the peope perish. 

The money-changers have fied from their 
high seats in the temple of our civilization. 
We may now restore that temple to the 
ancient truths. 

The measure of the restoration lies in the 
extent to which we apply social values more 
noble than mere monetary profit. 

Happiness lies not in the mere possession 
of money; it lies in the joy of achievement, 
in the thrill of creative effort. 

The joy and moral stimulation of work 
no longer must be forgotten in the mad 
chase of evanescent profits, These dark 
days will be worth all they cost us if they 
teach us that our true destiny is not to be 
ministered unto but to minister to ourselves 
and to our fellow men. 

Recognition of the falsity of material 
Wealth as the standard of success goes hand 
in hand with the abandonment of the false 
belief that public office and high political 
Position are to be valued only by the stand- 
ards of pride of place and personal profit; 
and there must be an end to a conduct in 
banking and in business which too often 
has giyen to a sacred trust the likeness of 
callous and selfish wrongdoing. 

Small wonder that confidence languishes, 
for it thrives only on honesty, on honor, on 
the sacredness of obligations, on faithful 
Protection, on unselfish performance. With- 
out them it cannot live. 

Restoration calls, however, not for changes 
in ethics alone. This Nation asks for action, 
and action now. 

Our greatest primary task ſs to put people 
to work. This is no unsolvable problem if we 
face it wisely and courageously. 

It can be accomplished in part by direct 
recruiting by the Government itself, treating 
the task as we would treat the emergency of 
a war, but at the same time, through this 
employment, accomplishing greatly needed 
Projects to stimulate and reorganize the use 
of our natural resources. 
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Hand in hand with this, we must frankly 
recognize the overbalance of population in 
our industrial centers and, by engaging on a 
national scale in a redistribution, endeavor 
to provide a better use of the land for thoce 
best fitted for the land. 

The task can be helped by definite efforts 
to raise the values of agricultural products 
and with this the power to purchase the 
output of our cities. 

It can be helped by preventing realistically 
the tragedy of the growing loss, through 
foreclosure, of our smail homes and our 
farms. 5 

It can be helped by the unifying of relief 
activities, which today are often scattered, 
uneconomical, and unequal. It can be helped 
by national planning for and supervision of 
all forms of transportation and of commu- 
nications and other utilities which have a 
a definite public character. 

There are many ways in which it can be 
helped, but it can never be helped merely 
by talking abcut it. We must act, and act 
quickly. 

Finally, in our progress toward a resump- 
tion of work, we require two safeguards 
against a return of the evils of the old order; 
there must be a strict supervision of all 
banking and credits and investments; there 
must be an end to speculation with other 
people’s money, and there must be provision 
for an adequate but sound currency. 

These are the lines of attack. I shall pres- 
ently urge upon a new Congress in special 
session detailed measures for their fulfill- 
ment, and I shall seek the immediate as- 
sistance of the several states. 

Through this program of action we ad- 
dress ourselves to putting our own national 
house in order and making income balance 
outgo. 

Our international trade relations, though 
vastly important, are in point of time and 
necessity, secondary to the establishment of 
a sound national economy. 

I favor as a practical policy the putting of 
first things first. I shall spare no effort 
to restore world trade by international eco- 
nomic readjustment, but the emergency at 
home cannot wait on that accomplishment. 

The basic thought that guides these spe- 
cific means of national recovery is not nar- 
rowly nationalistic, 

It is the insistence, as a first consideration, 
upon the interdependence of the various ele- 
ments in and parts of the United States— 
a recognization of the old and permanently 
important manifestation of the American 
spirit of the pioneer. 

It is the way to recovery. It is the im- 
mediate way. It is the strongest assurance 
that the recovery will endure. 

In the field of world policy I would dedi- 
cate this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely re- 
spects himself and, because he does so, re- 
spects the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects the 
sanctity of his agreements in and with a 
world of neighbors. 

If I read the temper of our people cor- 
rectly, we now realize, as we have never 
realized before, our interdependence on each 
other; that we cannot merely take, but we 
must give as well; that if we are to go for- 
ward we must move as a trained and loyal 
army willing to sacrifice for the good of a 
common discipline, because, without such 
discipline, no progress is made, no leadership 
becomes effective. 

We are, I know, ready and willing to sub- 
mit our lives and property to such discipline 
because it makes possible a leadership which 
aims at a larger good. 

This I propose to offer, pledging that the 
larger purposes will bind upon us all as a 
sacred obligation with unity of duty hitherto 
evoked only in time of armed strife. 

With this pledge taken, I assume unhesi- 
tatingly the leadership of this great army of 
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our people, dedicated to a disciplined attack 
upon our common problems. 

Action in this image and to this end is 
feasible under the form of government 
which we have inherited from our ancestors. 

Our Constitution is so simple and practi- 
cal that It Is possible always to meet extraor- 
dinary needs by changes in emphasis and 
arrangement without loss of essential form. 

That is why our constitutional system has 
proved itself the most superbly enduring 
political mechanism the modern world has 
produced. It has met every stress of vast 
expansion of territory, of foreign wars, of 
bitter Internal strife, of world relations. 

It is hoped that the normal balance of 
executive and legislative authority may be 
wholly adequate to meet the unprecedented 
task before us. But it may be that an un- 
precedented demand and need for undelated 
action may call for temporary departure 
from that normal balance of public pro- 
cedure. 

I am prepared uncer my constitutional 
duty to recommend the measures that a 
stricken nation in the midst of a stricken 
world may require. 

These measures, or such other measures as 
the Congress may build out of its experience 
and wisdom, I shall seek, within my consti- 
tutional authority, to bring to speedy 
adoption. 

But in the event that the Congress shall 
fail to take one of these two courses, and in 
the event that the national emergency is 
still critical, I shall not evade the clear 
course of duty that will then confront me. 

I shall ask the Congress for the one re- 
maining instrument to meet the crisis— 
broad executive power to wage a war against 
the emergency as great as the power that 
would be given to me if we were in fact 
invaded by a foreign foe. 

For the trust reposed in me I will return 
the courage and the devotion that befit the 
time. I can do no less. 

We face the arduous days that lie before 
us in the warm courage of national unity; 
with the clear consciousness of seeking old 
and precious moral values; with the clean 
satisfaction that comes from the stern per- 
formance of duty by old and young alike. 

We aim at the assurance of a rounded 
and permanent national life. 

We do not distrust the future of essential 
democracy. The people of the United States 
have not failed. In their need they have 
registered a mandate that they want direct, 
vigorous action. 

They have asked for discipline and direc- 
tion under leadership. They have made me 
the present instrument of their wishes. In 
the spirit of the gift I take it. 

In this dedication of a Nation we humbly 
ask the blessing of God. May He protect 
each and every one of us. May He guide 
me in the days to come, 


Hon. John J. Dempsey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial on 
the late Honorable John J. Dempsey, 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News, March 12, 1958: 

Jonn J. DEMPSEY b 

In the years before and after America’s en- 

trance into the Second World War, Luzerne 
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County played a leading role in Government 
and defense through native sons in key 
posts, 

For example, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was a Wilkes-Barrean. The only com- 
modore in the Navy was from here. A four- 
star general, with headquarters in the Pen- 
tagon, was an Ashley product. A lieutenant 
general in command of the Philippines was 
a White Haven native. A member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Cabinet was from Larks- 
ville. Pennsylvania’s Governor was a Ply- 
mouth breaker boy. The lst was long. 

Among others, it included the name of 
John J. Dempsey who first saw the light of 
day in White Haven where he launched his 
career as a waterboy, subsequently becom- 
ing an outstanding executive in New York 
and Oklahoma and eventually winding up 
in New Mexico where he served as governor. 
In the years that followed, he went to 
Washington where he was Representative in 

. Congress, Under Secretary of the Interior, 
and member of the Maritime Commission. 
He was one of a distinguished company. 

Representative Dempsey, who died in 
Washington last night at 78, went a long 
way in business and in Government service 
since quitting familiar boyhood scenes. It 
is a privilege to salute the memory of an- 
other local boy who made good. 


Recession Facts Should Be Kept in 
Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, no one doubts 
the seriousness of the situation when 
people are unemployed. The adminis- 
tration, despite Democrat Party state- 
ments to the contrary, is awake to the 
problem and is taking proper and well- 
conceived steps to reverse the forces 
which have contributed to the present 
level of the economy. 

The Hartford Courant, in an editorial 
appearing Monday, March 17, makes 
quite clear the sound position that the 
economy must be viewed as a whole with 
proper attention to the facts. Much has 
been said by Democrat Party leaders to 
distort the facts in connection with this 
particular serious economic problem. 
They took the same course in 1954. 
The amazing thing is that their tact was 
completely different in 1949 when Mr. 
Truman was in the White House. The 
difficulty with which we are confronted 
today requires responsibility. 

It is my hope the responsible leaders 
of the Democrat majority in Congress 
will follow the advice proferred by the 
editor of the Hartford Courant and join 
with the President in a positive assess- 
ment of the facts to be used in vigorous 
and meaningful action: 

RECESSION Facts SHOULD Be Kerr IN BALANCE 

Whether because this is a political year or 
for some other reason, this is by all odds the 
best advertised of our postwar recessions. 
Nor indeed should we hesitate to look the 
facts in the eye. The last thing we want is 
to repeat the errors that followed 1929, when 
the great kept talking of prosperity just 
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around the corner while everyone could feel 
the depression’s bite sink deeper. 

It is true that downward economic trends 
tend to snowball because fear feeds upon 
fear. The most helpful antidote is to collect 
a maximum of honest information. Regret- 
tably, the science of statistics-keeping is a 
slow one, so that our figures tend to show us 
where we were rather than where we are. 
For all that there is no substitute for an 
honest weighing of all the good and all the 
bad that can be turned up. 

Among the favorable statistics that should 
not be overlooked is the result of a survey 
by Thomas F. Malone, Travelers research di- 
rector, made public last week. It dealt with 
the figures for January, but is still pertinent 
for what it shows. Among other things Dr. 
Malone says: 

“If factory employment in the capital area 
is taken as a measure of the productive eco- 
nomic activity, and this figure is computed 
on & quarter-year basis and referred to the 
prewar peak of 1937, it turns out that Janu- 
ary represented an index level of 209. This 
compares with a peak of 240 during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957. Now the significant 
fact here is that 209 was also the low point 
during the slack period of 1954, and it is 
substantially higher than the 131 of the 
recession of 1949. Employmentwise, then, 
the picture today is no worse than it was in 
1954 and much better than it was in 1949.” 

Such reassuring figures do not mean that 
the Government in Connecticut and in 
Washington should not act. Government 
action to stabilize the economy is now uni- 
versally accepted as right and necessary, But 
in preparing to act we should see the econ- 
omy steadily, and see it whole. 


Federal Reserve “Shoulda Stood in Bed” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as some 
of us warned at the time, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s tight-money policy was 
a mistake. The evidence for this con- 
clusion is abundant. The following ar- 
ticle by Leslie Gould, financial editor of 
the New York Journal-American, dem- 
onstrates this point. The article ap- 
peared in that paper on March 14, 1958: 

It’s OFFICIAL, FEDERAL RESERVE REALLY 

“SHOULDA Stroop IN BED” 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The phrase of a departed fight manager 

after his boxer had an unfortunate ring ex- 


perience sums up the just issued annual re- 


port of the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

The fight manager's classic remark was: 

“We shoulda stood in bed.” 

The Federal Reserve should have done just 
that, and the New York bank's report, in 
effect, admits this. 

For some unexplained reason the New York 
Reserve takes upon itself to explain or, rath- 
er, alibi the Washington Board's mistaken 
credit policies of the last 7 months. 

The Federal Reserve Board last August or- 
dered a big jump in the discount rate—the 
charge to commercial banks borrowing from 
the Federal—from 3 to 3% percent. 

SETTLED FATE OF BUSINESS 


This was in the face of a declining stock 
market and a touch and go business situa- 
tion, : 
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The jacking up of the cost of hiring money 
settled the question about the autumn busi- 
ness. Business went down and the stock 
market continued to slide. 

The Federal Reserve Board in Washington 
watched the recession in business spread and 
then in November it began frantically to 
backtrack. It rescinded the increase in the 
discount rate and in two additional reduc- 
tions has cut it to 2½ percent. 

The Federal Reserve also has reduced mar- 
gins on the buying of stocks from 75 to 50 
percent. 

In addition it has eased slightly the re- 
serve requirements of the commercial banks. 
Commercial banks are required to keep a 
percentage of their demand deposits with 
the central banking system, which has the 
effect of freezing that part of the lendable 
funds of the banks, 

New York and Chicago banks now must 
keep on deposit with the Federal 19% per- 
cent of such deposits, the other Reserve city 
banks 17½ percent, and the country banks 
11% percent. 

The fequirements had been 20, 18, and 12 
percent, respectively. This one-half of 1 
percent reduction created about $500 million 
in additional lendable funds, The require- 
ments still are too high. 

To get back to the New York bank's an- 
nual report, this is where it in effect admits 
the error of last August’s increase in the 
discount rate. It says that “the beginnings 
of Federal Reserve policy for dealing with a 
potential downturn in the economy * * * 
came with the gradual imposition of re- 
straints * * * during 1955." The rate was 
144 at the start of 1955 and by the end of 
that year 215. 

ALERT TO A DOWNTURN 

Then speaking of i956 and 1957, the bank 
says that “the general pattern was suffi- 
ciently clear to keep the central bank con- 
tinually alert to the possibility that an 
actual downturn might be developing.” 

Unfortunately, it wasn't alert enough to 
see that it was a mistake last August to jack 
the bank rate from 3 to 3% percent for the 
downturn was no longer potential. 

The report confesses: 

“There were differences of view, even 
within the central bank, over the need for 
this final overt step in the long sweep of the 
system's restrictive (credit) policy.” 

The trouble with the Reserve's tight 
money policy was that it treated the infla- 
tion as a credit one, when actually it was 
and is a wage-price inflation. This infla- 
tion is still spiraling, even with business 
receding. 

INFLATION STILL GOING ON 


In another secton of its report the New 
York bank notes that inflationary pressures 
were apparent in most foreign countries 
until nearly the end of the year. In the 
last 2 weeks in the biggest country in South 
America, there has been an 11-percent de- 
preciation of its currency, on top of more 
than 50 percent inflation in the last 6 
months of last year. 


Benson Still Living in Economic Fairyland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 
Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I insert 
in the Recorp two penetrating editorials 
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on the apparent failure of our Secretary 
of Agriculture to appreciate the meaning 
of the events and economic atmosphere 
of our times. Any farmer could tell the 
Secretary what's wrong with his farm 
program and why. This spokesman for 
the farm community does just that. The 
editorials follow: 

[From Perham Enterprise-Bulletin of Janu- 

ary 16, 1958 
Farmer To GET Less FOR MORE PRODUCTION? 


Farmers in this and other communities 
may well be suspicious of what Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has in store 
for them this year. This week he briefed 
Republican Senators on what he proposes. 
Lower price supports is the first order of 
business. This is described in Republican 
circles as—lower price supports consistent 
with the increased productive capacity of our 
agriculture. 

These weasel-words are a clear indication 
that the present Secretary of Agriculture is 
not the farmers friend. if other departments 
of our Government can be used as a cri- 
terion. For instance: 

Can you imagine the Secretary of Labor 
saying to labor, Tou have mereased your 
productive capacity so now the Government 
is going to cut your wages?“ 

That is not the way it should work, nor is 
it the way it does work. When a worker in- 
creases his output, he is entitled to a share 
of the extra production he created. The em- 
Ployer who provided the improved tools to 
make added production possible is entitled 
to his share; the consumer is entitled to his 
split in the form of the same product for a 
lower price or a better product for the same 
old price. ’ 

But, to the farmer, what does Mr. Benson 
say? 

“You have increased your production, so 
We will cut the price of your products down 
to where you will make the same money as 
you made last year, or less.“ 


“You have increased your capital invest-. 


Ment so we will cut the price of your prod- 
ucts down to where you can't afford re- 
Placements.” 

In family farm area, the farmer is his own 
employee and employer. The Government 
Clips him on both counts. The consumer is 
the only one who gains. Even the consumer 
gains from raw material price cuts are small 
because processing cost for many, many 
items the dominant factor. 

One basic fallacy of current Federal policy 
is that reducing prices will automatically 
Cause a drop in production. How often must 
it be repeated that the very opposite is true? 
It seems inconceivable that Benson does 
not know the truth. Such being the case, 
he either makes the above suggestion with 
tongue in cheek, or with malice. afore- 
thought, 

Another fallacy is that the soil bank will 
cut surpluses by taking land out of produc- 
tion. The theory is that if they idle 60 
Million acres, it will reduce production by 
5 percent, and bring it in line with con- 
sumption. This year a start was made in 
that direction with about 12 million acres 
being retired. The result? Agricultural 
Production went up, even though Washing- 
ton's objective was aided by both drought 
and flood. 

We believe it is high time that the De- 
Partment of Agriculture and the Congress 
of the United States adopt an entirely new 
&pproach—a limited, direct subsidy based 
On the individual farmer, instead of the crop 
or the industry. 

It is the most sensible means of easing 
the transition to larger farms, which has 
been going on, and will continue to go on 
for some time. We do not believe it is the 
duty of government to deliberately aggra- 
vate an already painful trend. 
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[From the Perham Enterprise of March 6, 
1958 


Benson STILL LıvınG IN Economic 
FAIRYLAND 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 


made a speech this week at the Twin City 
farm forum which took a full page of fine 
print to report, What he was trying to prove 
remains somewhat of a mystery to this and 
other newspapers. Benson put a new radia- 
tor ornament on his 1957 vehicle and tried 
to sell it as something really new and reyo- 
lutionary. 

There was something pathetic about Ben- 
son's speech. It sounded like that of a has- 
been actor trying desperately to overcome his 
audiences repudiation with slanted state- 
ments, half truths, silly ifs and bravado. 

Those who had the time to wade through 
nis speech found—that in spite of all the 
inconclusive and seemingly contradictory 


statements he made, Mr. Benson still be-- 


lieves: = 

1. That to cut the support price of a com- 
modity will automatically cut production. 

2. That to cut production via the acreage- 
control route is possible. 

3. That surpluses are fundamentally a bad 
thing. 

“That No. 1 is false is known to everyone 
who knows a farmer. When the price is cut, 
the farmer has to produce more to keep his 
gross up—and he does. Our local creamery 
records offer conclusive proof of that. The 
first year after dairy price supports were 
cut, patrons of the Perham Cooperative 
Creamery produced 85,000 more pounds of 
butterfat. This gave them almost the iden- 
tical gross income as they received the pre- 
vious year, The next year, when butterfat 
prices were stable, they increased their pro- 
duction around 28,000 pounds, and their gross 
income was slightly higher. Instead of cush- 
joning the pains of adjustment, Mr. Ben- 
son's flexible supports are turning the dairy 
industry into a super rat race in which only 
an exceptionally gifted few can survive. 

No. 2 won't work. In spite of millions of 
acres taken. out of production by the Soil 
Bank, droughts and floods, 1957 was a rec- 
ord production year. Modern fertilizers, in- 
secticides, hybrid seeds, and improved meth- 
ods will more than take up the slack, 

No, 3, surpluses? We maintain that there 
is something fundamentally wrong with any 
policy which regards God's bounty as some 
sort of an evil. We should accept it as the 
basis of a new farm policy, feed more of His 
hungry children, lest He repeat the lesson 
of the 7 years drought. 


Education in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
Monday, February 24, 1958 3 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when I 
went to school about 25 years ago, the 
high-school graduate was considered to 
have received the equivalent of a sev- 
enth-grade education by European 
standards. Our schools today, especially 
the public schools, have lowered their 
academic standards so that almost all of 
the students can pass without effort. 
This is a deplorable trend which should 
be stopped. I believe the following ar- 
ticles from the Detroit Free Press clearly 
point out the fact that what is needed 
in our country today is an improved edu- 
cational program under which basic 
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courses will be given to all students with 

less leeway for electives. The articles 

follow: 

[From the Detroit Free Press of March 17, 

1958] 

A Loox at Our Schools Do DIPLOMAS, 
CERTIFY ONLY ATTENDANCE?—CAFETERIA- 
naa EDUCATION CRITICIZED BY PERSONNEL 


(By Dale Nouse and James Robinson) 

The Detroit Education Association, con- 
cerned about school standards, recently pro- 
posed that high schools start issuing two 
types of high school graduation diplomas. 

One would certify that a student success- 
fully completed a prescribed course of study 
and holds certain knowledge and skills. 

The other diploma would state merely that 
a student attended school faithfully for 13 
years, kindergarten through high school. 

This plan, from the leading professional 
educators’ group, might not solve the prob- 
lem, but it does squarely set forth one of the 
main issues facing American educators, stu- 
dents and—most of all—parents. 

What is a high-school diploma really 
worth? 

Is it a certificate of intellectual achieve- 
ment to be proudly displayed or framed and 
hung on the wall? 

Or just a scrap of high-grade paper, as 
worthless as a Confederate dollar? 

A good place to seek the answer is in the 
employment offices of Detroit industry and 
business where Detroit's high-school grad- 
uates go to look for jobs. 

Although educators often claim personnel 
experts inaccurately remember their youth 
and “the good old days,” here is a typical 
answer: 

“It’s just an attendance certificate. A 
high-school diploma doesn't mean anything 
else.” 

Personnel experts and training supervisors, 
many with years of experience and company 
records to back them up, give tests to hun- 
dreds of job applicants—most of them high- 
school graduates. They should have opin- 
jions—-and they do. But they also have facts. 

Typical of high-standard Detroit firms 
with years of experience is the Detroit Edi- 
son Co. It has training programs that began 
25 years ago. New trainees then started by 
learning trigonometry. 

Today’s high-school graduates begin their 
training with company courses in algebra. 

W. E. Stirton, Jr., of the Automotive Tool 
& Die Manufacturing Association, interviews 
applicants for apprenticeship training. 

Not 1 out of 5 high-school graduates who 
come to me can do simple arithmetic,” Stir- 
ton said. 

He devised a simple way to weed out those 
who know so little that it would be useless 
for them to take aptitude teats. 

“I give them a plece of paper and a pen- 
ell.“ he explained, “and ask them to multiply 
one-half by one-half. I give them unlimited 
time. 

“You know, they can't do it. Invariably 
they will answer, One.“ 

eat can't change five-eighths to a deci- 
mal. 

“I don't say all of them are that bad, but 
the percentage is discouragingly high. I 
don't think there should be any.“ 

Stirton’s experiences are not unusual. 
Others who have similar contacts with large 
numbers of high-school graduates say the 
same thing. 

One personnel manager has found high- 
school graduates who have studied drafting 
for 2 semesters who can’t change a radius to 
a diameter, And who don't know what pi 
is. 

Another asked high-school graduates to 
measure something with a ruler and received 
this for an answer: 

„It's 1 inch and 2 short and 1 long marks.“ 
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The men who report these experiences are 
not the so-called enemies of public edu- 
cation that educators point their fingers at. 
They are thoughtful, responsible men. 

They do not blame the schools alone for 
the faults they find in high-school products. 
They frequently comment: 

“It is our whole philosophy of education. 
We permit able boys and girls to go through 
school in low gear.” 

Puzzled and disturbed by the lack of ability 
of young men and women, they wonder what 
these obviously ill-equipped students studied 
in high school, 

Checking up, they find that most such stu- 
dents are products of the general courses. 
Many have,, however, followed a vocational 
course and some come from the commer- 
cial curriculum. 

They have found few such products pro- 
duced by the traditional acndemic course— 
which is now followed almost exclusively by 
students who intend 7 5 go on to college or 
university. 

Obviously, then, the greatest weakening 
of high-school standards has occurred in the 
general, vocational, and commercial curric- 
ulums. 

The experience led the industry experts, as 
a group, to recommend that Detroit high 
schools require an academic course for all 
students except those few who are mentally 
incapable. They said that students should 
be given a basic education and that indus- 
try and business would tend to job training. 

They asked for more required study by all 
students in basic subject matter—the kind 
found in the academic curriculum—and 
much less time on elective subjects. 

The personnel men are highly critical of 
the great growth in the number and variety 
of nonacademic courses and what they call 
cafeteria-style education. 

By this they mean the practice of per- 
mitting students to plecemeal their way 
through high school, taking only those 
courses that appeal to them. 

This attitude is typified by a statement in 
the “Circular of Information for Compre- 
hensive High Schools,” is based for student 
use by the Detroit Board of Education. It 
states: 

“This booklet * * * contains a wealth of 
information about the wide range of sub- 
jects offered—which ones can be chosen on 
the basis of personal likes and dislikes and 
which ones are required for a diploma.” 

Commenting on the electives offered, Stir- 
ton said: 

“It is only natural for kids to take the 
easy way. You and I would have done the 
same. You can’t expect these children to 
choose algebra when they know they can 
get better grades in general mathematics, 
even though they might not learn as much.” 


{From the Detroit Free Press of March 18, 
1958] 
A Loox at OUR SCHOOLS—PUPILS TODAY EARN 
Crepirs MORE EASILY—STUDENTS 25 Trans 
Aco RECEIVED Mons LEARNING 


(By Dale Nouse and James Robinson) 


Detroit high-school students of 25 years 
ago spent 20 percent more time on academic 
learning than today’s students do. 

Today's students spend more than a third 
of their high-school hours on subjects so 
frequently referred to as “sandbox and 
custard.” 

Contrary to claims of some educators, the 
almost universal practice of high schoolers 
is to take the fewest academic subjects pos- 
sible and grab for the “snap” electives. 

This they do at the expense of their basic 
education. 

If average graduates have less ability to 
read, write, do arithmetic, and think (as 
industry and business leaders claim), one of 
the reasons is that they simply spend less 
time getting a basic education than students 
did 25 years ago. 
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And, because they do not get a basic edu- 
cation, many modern high-school grad- 
uates—by committing themselves to voca- 
tional courses or by frittering away their 
time on electives—have cut themselves off 
from careers that 25 years ago might have 
been open to them. 

These and other facts were learned by the 
Free Press in a detailed study of the records 
of 60 high-school students. 

The picture of their high-school careers is 
painstakingly reproduced in two charts that 
refiect exactly how 30 graduates in 1933 and 
30 in 1958 at Pershing High School spent 
their 4 high-school years. 

Unfortunately, cold presentation of the 
subjects they studied does not tell the en- 
tire story. It does not reveal, as many 
earnest teachers would wish, the watered- 
down standards or the damage done by the 
Detroit school system's policy of automatic 
promotion. 

One teacher said. today’s students are re- 
quired to do little other than “show up and 
sit through the course.“ 

“We are allowed to fail a few students, but 
It's frowned upon,” she said. “We must ex- 
plain all failures to the assistant principal.” 

Students know the policy, the teacher 
explained, and added: 

“Another peculiar development is that a 
teacher is not supposed to fail a student if 
the student ts doing well in other courses, 
even if all the other courses are puff balls. 
The implication then is that something is 
wrong with the teacher. 

“It’s not unusual for a student to say, "You 
can't fail me in algebra because Em doing 
fine in gym, typewriting and art explora- 
tion’.” 

This teacher conceded that educators and 
administrators might call her ald-fashioned, 
but she added: 

“Whatever they think downtown (2 com- 
mon teacher expression for the Board of Ed- 
ucation administrative offices on Broadway), 
this isn’t education as it once was practiced.” 

One diluted situation is apparent from ex- 
amining the now-advanced status of the 
mark P.“ 

Twenty-five years ago, a D was not con- 
sidered an acceptable grade. Students who 
got D's took the course over. The 1933 
records show many instances of this. 

The handbook now used in Detroit schools 
states that D is passing, and many student 
record today are liberally sprinkled with D's. 
One student whose record was almost solid 
D’s was graduated like any other. 

Comparing the 30 graduates of 1933 with 
the 30 of 1950, this was learned: 

1. Students now take 12 percent less Eng- 
lish than they did 25 years ago. 

2. The time spent on history has been cut 
10 percent. 

3. Students take 40 percent less mathe- 
matics. 

4. The number of science courses taken 
also has dropped 40 percent. 

Educators have worked a particular dis- 
service on high school students who enroll 
in the “general” course. These students do 
not intend to go to college, do not want 
either commercial or vocational training, 
but are supposedly getting a basic educa- 
tion. 


General students of 25 years ago took al- 
most as much academic work as today’s col- 
lege preparatory students. In 1933, the 10 
“general” students studied spent 270 se- 
mester-hours on academic work. The 10 in 
1958 who are college preparatory” students 
took only 278 semester-hours. 

Vocational students had to be excluded 
from the study because Pershing had almost 
no vocational facilities in 1933. 

A comparison of the 30 old and 30 new 
graduates is contained in the accompanying 
chart, which shows the actual number of 
semesters spent on academic and non- 
academic work: 


March 18 
College preps 

1933 1958 

1 —— n ea 331 278 
F ————— 102 126 

General 

1933 1958 

Pe aia Bae ee P ell a 270 200 
C 147 214 

Commercial 

1933 1958 

Ann nenacncdeusssous 199 162 
Nero Oaa 237 261 


Another example of the watering-down of 
modern education is the inclusion of speech 
in fulfillment of the English requirement. 
Twenty-five years ago, Pershing High did 
not offer speech, even as an elective. 

Speech went through a transition from 
nothing to elective to accepted academic 
subject. It now appears on high school 
records everywhere. 

“Why not,” said one student. It's a 
breeze compared with composition or Utera- 
ture. You can’t miss.” 

Also classed as a breeze by students are 
such courses as stage crew (which allows 
credit for being a stagehand at a school 
play), dance band, football, track, pho- 
tography, family living, jewelry and art ex- 
ploration (which the school handbook 
describes as drawing, painting, modeling, . 
posters, etc.). 

Some conscientious teachers complained 
that credit is given for helping out in the 
office (office practice), working for a depart- 
ment head (visual department work), or put- 
ting books on the shelves in the library (li- 
brary practice). 

Such credits appear on the chart. among 
the 63 nonacademic subjects taken by the 30 
graduates of 1958. All the electives offered 
by the school do not, however, appear. 

Many of these electives were once consid- 
ered extracurricular activities or clubs. 

Football and basketball players used to 
practice after school or in the evening. Now 
they not only practice during the schoolday, 
but are given credit for the subject. 

Those interested in photography used to 
join a camera club and meet after school. 
Now it’s a regular course. 

Not to be overlooked is the shortened 
schoolday. Students once went to school at 
8 or 8:30 a. m. and left at 3:30 p. m., or much 
later if they were active in clubs or athletics. 
Not true nowadays. 

William T. Green, assistant principal of 
Pershing, proudly stated: 

“We get the seniors out of here at the end 
of the sixth period.” 

The sixth period ends at 12:35 p. m. 

Because activities and athletics have cut 
into the regular schoolday, most high schools 
are half-empty after 2:15 p. m. and aban- 
doned at 3 p. m. Teachers like to get home. 

“Now, with all these things going on,” one 
teacher said with a shrug of her shoulders, 
“what can you expect a high-school graduate 
to be? Educated?” 

[From the Detroit Free Press of Mareh 18, 
1958] 


How SCHOOL CURRICULA Has CHANGED 


The charts below—one for 30 1933 Per- 
shing High School graduates, the other for 
30 1958 graduates—show clearly that today's 
high-school students take far less basic, 
academic work and far more “sandbox and 
custard” than students of 25 years ago. 
Three columns of figures in each chart show 
the average number of semesters’ work done 
on subjects by college preparatory, general, 
and commercial students. The fourth col- 
umn, at the right of each chart, shows the 
average semesters for all 30 students. Voca- 
tional students, who now comprise a large 
part of the present-day enrollment of De- 
trolt high schools, are not included purely 
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because vocational courses were not offered percentage of today’s students would sink every individual semester credit given to the 
25 years ago. If such students were in- even lower. These charts are backed by 1958 and the 1933 graduates. They were 
cluded, the amount of academic work by study charts made by the Free Press showing converted to percentages for easier reading: 
A study of the actual records of 80 1958 Detroit high-school graduates 
ACADEMIC COURSES 
[Shown is the number of semesters spent on each subject) 
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A study of the actual records of 80 1933 Detroit high school graduates 
ACADEMIC COURSES 
< {Shown is the number of semesters spent on each subject] 
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A study of the actual record of 30 1933 Detroit high school graduates—Continued 


NONACADEMIC COURSES 


[Shown is the number of semesters spent on each subject] 
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HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
ceiving letters from South Dakota which 
are a breath of fresh air from the eon- 
stant tirades heard on the House floor 
day after day with regard to depression, 
recession, fear, and what have you. To- 
day I received a letter from a banker in 
my district, part of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

We have had a good year, with high cattle 
prices and good crops, As a matter of fact, 
I believe most of our customers are in the 
best financial condition they have ever been 
in and business is good in every line. It 
would be a big help if the newspapers and 
politicians would lay off the depression talk. 


In this same connection, I wish to in- 
sert in the Record an editorial appear- 
ing in the Omaha World-Herald under 
date of March 13, 1958, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Throughout his first administration and 
well into his second, President Eisenhower 
was besieged by his worried countrymen to 
do something about the inflation that was 
eating away the people's substance and prov- 
ing a hardship to many, especially to those 
on fixed incomes, 

This was not a spectacular problem. It 
Had come upon the country slowly and some- 
what tortuously. 

Inflation had its attractive illusions. It 
presented an outward picture of prosperous 
well-being—higher prices chasing higher 
wages and vice versa. 

For those who could keep their incomes 
ahead of the price rise, inflation had its 
compensations. But for the country as a 
whole the long, long Inflationary boom was 
not a good thing, and thoughtful Americans 
hoped to curb the excesses of the times, lest 
the hair-curling depression predicted by 
former Treasury Secretary Humphrey and 
others should come to pass. 

To his great credit, President Eisenhower 
saw the problem and had the courage to deal 
with it. He went along with the Federal 
Reserve Board's efforts to tighten money 
and credit. He moved slowly on public 


withal for the long-term highway program 
before starting it, tried to cut down on va- 
rious subsidy programs. 

Perhaps most significant of all, he tried 
to and did balance the Federal budget. 

These and a good many other moves in 
the same direction did in fact slow down 
the boom. 

Yet hardly had that desirable result be- 
come apparent, scarcely had the economy 
had a chance to start unkinking, before the 
advocates of spending and inflation turned 
in the fire alarm. 

We, the American people, were suddenly, 
loudly, even hysterically, told that the coun- 
try was in the midst of economic disaster. 
This was not a dip or a slide or a slump, 
we were told, but a rip-roaring depression 
from which only a vast outpouring of Fed- 
eral bounty could rescue us. 

Suddenly every discredited giveaway in the 
New Deal junkbox was hauled out, polished 
on some Congressman's coat sleeve, and 
presented as a device for creating employ- 
ment and pumping purchasing * into 
the hands ot the people. 

Both Republicans and Democrats began 
“saving” the country by proposing tax cuts, 
easier mortgage money, an accelerated high- 
way program, other resplendent works, and 
dispersal of defense orders. 

What a sorry spectacle it is to see Members 
of the Congress trying to outshout each 
other as they tug to open the Treasury 
vaults. 

And how disturbing to hear Vice President 
Nox, an ordinarily prudent and sensible 
man, talking about wholesale tax cuts at a 
time when the Treasury already is heavily 
overdrawn. 

The prospective deficit for next year has 
been estimated at $5 billion, or perhaps $8 
or $9 billion. Senator Byrp has said that if 
taxes are cut, the red-ink figure may reach 
10 or 15 billions. That would bring about 
explosive inflation, the stuff from which 
real and lasting depressions are made. 

The most shocking thing about this up- 
roar over the “recession” is that most of it is 
being deliberately manufactured by the poli- 
ticians. 1 

The Wall Street Journal noted the other 
day that it seemed as if some people in 
Washington were afraid the business setback 
might cure itself before they had a chance 
to peddle their snake oll, demagogic as it 
was to pin politics to the tail of the sputnik, 
said the Journal, “somehow it seems even 
more shoddy to play on the emotions of a 
recession. It almost leads one to suspect 
that hard times for people would seem like 
good times for some politictans.” 

That's harsh, but it has the ring of truth. 
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HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 : 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert the following letter addressed to 
the editor of the New York Times and 
published in that paper on March 5, 1958. 

The letter is thought-provoking and 
should concern every Member of Con- 
gress: 

To the EDITOR oF THE New YORK TIMES: 

I have recently returned from an extended 
visit overseas, which included a visit to coun- 
tries situated in the Middle East, and also 
various European capitals, the countries of 
which are recipients of American dollar aid. 
I am of the opinion that the present policy 
being pursued by the foreign administration 
of the United States has not obtained the 
results or the requirements which were 
originally desired by the framers thereof. 

I have noticed that the countries which 
received American dollar aid were invariably 
in the role of “poor relations.” American 
dollars were received in return for certain 
concessions. This policy has brought in its 
wake an intense dislike of American policy 
and, above all, of the American tourist, who 
was often persona non grata with the coun- 
tries in respect of which aid has been effected. 

In my opinion the foreign aid has re- 
sulted in inflation of the economies of the 
countries concerned, with resultant. distrust 
of America, and with a further cordial dislike 
of the aiding party. All along the line I 
noticed the grim, relentless fight against 
the ideals of American democracy and the 
cold, ideological appeal of the Communist 
doctrine, 

It would appear that in certain coun- 
tries the Communist doctrine ts slowly gain- 
ing ground to the exclusion of the Ameri- 
can Eagle. I feel sure that when a decision 
will have to be made in due course by the 
recipient countries concerned many of them 
will remain passive in the event of a con- 
flagration, but in the interim will have 
received the fruits of American money. 

I believe that I have submitted these criti- 
cisms in an objective manner in view of the 
fact that I have a deep affection for the 
American people, believing that the prin- 
ciples of American democracy ‘are sound 
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and good. Your way of life is still foreign 
to many European countries. I firmly be- 
- Heye that the natural destiny of the United 
States of America is to be found side by 
side with the countries who constitute the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Notwithstanding the many minor irrita- 
tions which now exist between the United 
States of America and the Commonwealth, 
I appeal for a bold, imaginative policy of 
cooperation and not for a policy in respect 
of which one country may be considered 
“top dog” to the exclusion of the other. 
A. S. A. East, 
Councilor of the City of Cape 
Town. 
Carr Town, SOUTH Arnica, March 4, 1958. 


` 


Jacob J. Kalter, Legislative Correspond- 
ent for the Hudson Dispatch, Union 
City Daily Newspaper, Honored as 
Newspaperman of Year by New Jersey 
State Senate and House of Assembly 
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HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18,1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the high plaudits 
received by Mr. Jacob J. Kalter, who is 
legislative correspondent for the Hudson 
Dispatch, Union City, N. J., daily news- 
Paper, and am inserting an article from 
the Hudson Gazette of March 7 which 
describes the occasion very ably. I join 
in this salute to Mr. Kalter and compli- 
ment the New Jersey League of Weekly 
Newspapers, Inc., and its president, M. 

Turpanjian, for their fine selec- 
tion, The article follows: 

History was made on Monday afternoon of 
this week when the House of Assembly and 
the State Senate of New Jersey adopted con- 
Current resolutions upon request of Presi- 
dent M. Martin Turpanjian, of New Jersey 
League of Weekly Newspapers, Inc., of Wald- 
wick, in honoring Jacob J. Kalter, of New- 
ark, who is legislative correspondent for the 
Hudson Dispatch, Union City daily news- 
Paper, as the newspaperman of the year. 

“Whereas Jacob J. Kalter, of Newark, leg- 
islative correspondent of the Hudson Dis- 
Patch, of Union City, has been in the news- 
Paper writing field for a period of 37 years, 
and that the anniversary of his calling as a 
member of the fourth estate falls on March 
3, 1958; and 

“Whereas the New Jersey League of Weekly 
Newspapers, Inc., has proclaimed Jacob J. 
Kalter as the newspaperman of the year for 
being an exponent of highest ideals in tact, 
Wisdom, and natural sagacity as well as being 
an impartial judge of news values; and 

“Whereas citations to that effect have been 
Presented to Jacob J. Kalter by Senate Presi- 
dent Richard R. Stout, of Monmouth County: 
Mayor Harry J. Thourot, of Union city and 
Senator William F. Kelly, Jr., of Hudson 
County on behalf of the league upon re- 
Quest of President M. Martin Turpanjian, 
editor of Waldwick Jersey Parade and North 

Hudson Gazette and Mrs. Conrad 
Lyons, league's executive director and editor 
of the Spotlight, unique coast-to-coast pic- 
ture news weekly magazine, of Asbury Park, 
as well as Mrs. Clara K. Aszody, chairman of 
the board of directors of the league and edi- 
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tor of the Hungarian-American Journal, of 
Newark: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey extend to Mr. Jacob 
J. Kalter, affectionately known as “Jack” Kal- 
ter, our felicitations in rounding out the 37th 
year of his career as a newspaperman; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
signed by the speaker and attested by the 
clerk, be sent to Mr. Kalter.” 

Assemblyman Brady made a speech glori- 
Tying Jack Kalter as a highly capable news- 
paperman and also complimented his son, 
Robert Kalter, who is legislative correspond- 
ent for the Newark Star Ledger. 

State Senator William F. Kelly, Jr., spon- 
sored the resolution in the senate and Assem- 
blyman Maurice V. Brady sponsored the reso- 
lution in the house of assembly. 


Overbrook High’s Elvera Rena Erlich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 
Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 


not want to give the impression of being 


a superfeminist, but I think it is well 
worth noting here that both of the Penn- 
vylvania winners in the Westinghouse 
science talent search recently were 
young ladies from the Philadelphia area, 
Lise Jo Waldman, 16, of 625 South Ave- 
nue, Secane, a student at-Upper Darby 
High School, and Elvera Rena Erlich, 
15, of 5648 Diamond Street, Philadel- 
phia, a student at Overbrook High 
School. 

Since only 8 girls throughout the Na- 
tion were among the 40 finalists in the 
annual contest this year, I think the 
achievements of these 2 girls from the 
Philadelphia area are really remarkable. 

I am particularly proud of Miss Erlich 
for the reason that she resides in my 
congressional district with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Erlich whom I have 
known for many years. 

Elvera Rena Erlich’s project in the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search de- 
scribed her discovery of a new reaction 
product in the decomposition of ammo- 
nium dichromate and her search for the 
reasons for such a reaction. 

Elvera, who intends to enter Bryn 
Mawr College to begin training leading 
to a career in medical research, has won 
several writing contests at press conven- 
tions and was given the Quill and Scroll 
Award as editor of her school newspaper. 
Her hobbies are reading, chemistry, and 
bacteriology. 

She has invented a cleaner for mime- 
ograph ink stains and has mixed lumi- 
nescent paint for her basement stair 
treads. For her piano practicing, she 
devised a timer from a metronome, 
thread, bobbin, and a clock. 

The people of Philadelphia are proud 
and happy that this outstanding young 
scientist has brought such honor to our 
city and to our schools, and on behalf of 
the citizens of the Second Congressional 
District I want to express that sense of 
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pride here in the House of Representa- 
tives, particularly as we hear so much 
here these days about how the young- 
sters of our country are not showing suf- 
ficient interest in science. 


VFW Urges Immediate Release of Amer- 
ican Citizens Held in Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the anthracite counties 
council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, urg- 
ing immediate release of American citi- 
zens behind held captive in Communist 
China: 

ANTHRACITE COUNTIES CoUNCIL RESOLUTION 

Whereas American citizens, both civilian 
and miiltary personnel are being unlawfully 
held as prisoners in China by the Com- 
munist Government of China; and 

Whereas in connection with American 
citizens being held captive in Communist 
China it appears that no urgent or concen- 
trated effort is being made by the United 
States Government to negotiate with that 
country release of the American citizens; and 

Whereas the proper authorities of the 
United States Government should take im- 
mediate steps and initiate aggressive action 
to effect early release of the American citi- 
zens of the United States unlawfully held as 
prisoners of Communist China: Now, there- 
fore, it shall be 

Resolved at this meeting of the Anthra- 
cite Counties Council, comprised of the 10th 
and 11th Pennsylvania Districts of Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, and Wayne Counties of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, held at the Plym- 
outh VFW Post, 1425, on March 2, 1958, That 
this council has gone on record opposing the 
action of the Communist China Government 
in holding the American prisoners, urging 
their immediate release. This action is con- 
sidered to have a demoralizing effect upon 
the prisoner as well as the American people; 
be it further 5 

Resolved, That presummit talks should 
have included as top priority on the agenda 
immediate release of the American prison- 
ers by the Communists if they are endeav- 
oring to establish a peaceful coexistence 
with the United States. 

Matthew Demski, Commander, Anthra- 
cite Counties Council, VFW; William 
J. Lester, Senior Vice Commander, 
Anthracite Counties Council, VFW; 
Anthony A. Forlenza, Junior Vice 
Commander, Anthracite Counties 
Council; John Lane, Commander, 11th 
Pennsylvania District, VFW; John 
Merkel, Commander, 10th Pennsyl- 
vania District, VFW: Charles Adon- 
izio, Commander, VFW Post 635, Pitts- 
ton, Pa; John Radko, Senior Vice 
Commander, 1ith Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, VFW; Harold Ulrich, Past Com- 
mander, Anthracite Counties Council, 
VFW. Joseph Smereski, Past Com- 
mander, Anthracite Counties Council, 
VFW; Robert David, Historian, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, VFW; John 
Rush, Commander, VFW Post 50, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Joseph Barciak, 
Quartermaster, Anthracite Counties 
Council, VFW. 
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A Kansan’s Practical Foreign-Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following portions of a feature article in 
the Kansas City Star, Sunday, March 16, 
1958, by John T. Alexander, shows what 
a native-born Kansan is doing in a prac- 
tical foreign-aid program. 

Bill Graham, Wichita, Kans., earned 
his own way through school washing 
dishes, selling razor sharpeners, and do- 
ing anything that came his way to earn 
an honest dollar. 

Today, having made a success in the 
atmosphere of free enterprise and hard 
work, Mr. Graham is sharing his time, 
talent, and dollars in helping others 
help themselves. 

But here, in part, is Mr. Alexander’s 
story of Bill Graham's program: 

He's a BUSINESS MISSIONARY WITH MONEY 
FOR FOREIGN Arp—A SELF-MADE MILLION- 
AIRE From WICHITA BELIEVES ONE Way To 
COMBAT COMMUNISM Is To MAKE CAPITAL- 
Ism Work Overseas—To Back Up His 
Ineas, He LENDS His OWN MONEY AND WINS 
Support THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES—THE 
PRINCIPLES THAT MADE BILL GRAHAM A 
Success 

(By John T. Alexander) 

Wienmrra, March 15.—Back in the mid- 

1930's when things were really tough, a 


young fellow named Bill Graham was trying - 


to get started in the real-estate business 
here. He went to a bank and borrowed 
$200. 

Today Bill Graham, a wealthy man from 
real estate and oil and gas operations, has 
all the money he can use personally. But 
he now is raising money for other reasons— 
he wants to help “the litle Joes“ in India, 
Greece, and Turkey get started by grubstak- 
ing them to a small loan such as he once got 
from the bank here in Wichita. 

This self-appointed business missionary to 
foreign countries is a 47-year-old, 150- 

lithe bundle of energy. His wife, 
Marjorie, says his enthusiasm is “absolutely 
boundless.” He is the founder and active 
head of a new company, Private Enterprise, 
Inc,, a Kansas corporation. Its purpose, for 
one thing, is to make money. For another 
thing, it is to set up “little Joes” all over 
the world in businesses of their own. And, 
for a third thing, it aims to sell the capi- 
talistic way of doing thing by the simple 
expedient of showing people in the under- 
privileged countries how it works. 

IDEA COULD GO A LONG WAY 

And overshadowing all else is an urgent 
feeling that this may be a practical and con- 
vincing way to beat the Communists in the 
have-not areas. 

That the idea is a good one is indicated 
by widespread approval in our country and 
abroad. About 15,000 letters have come in 
from “little Joes” who would like a loan, and 
Graham has been rubbing shoulders with 
politically and economically influential lead- 
ers—top-bracket people, who show only en- 
thusiasm for Private Enterprise, Inc. 

The idea of furnishing money to set up 
“little Joe“ in business came to Graham 
about 5 years ago. He was visiting Thailand. 
But he didn't decide to do anything about 
it until last summer, while he was taking 
his wife and six children on a round-the- 
world trip. He announced his plan first in 
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Bangkok, later in Calcutta, where people 
swarmed by the thousands, all wanting to 
ory for Yankee dollars. 

to New York, Graham was 
Pave to find the volume of publicity that 
had preceded his arrival, He wgs met at 
the pier, figuratively, by Douglas Dillon, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State; Nelson 
Rockefeller; George Allen; James Linen, of 
Time magazine; and others who felt the plan 
had possibilities. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL COMES IN 

Private Enterprise, Inc., already has siz- 
able funds—$250,000 invested by Graham and 
others, and an additional half million pledged 
by wealthy individuals in the countries in- 
volved. These include J. R. D. Tata, of 
India, and Emile Bustani, of Lebanon. 

Private Enterprise, Inc., has filed its ap- 
plication with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and after approval (expected 
about June 1) will be able to offer stock to 
the public at $100 per share. 

Under Graham's plan, applicant for loans 
will be screened by a committee, which will 
include local bankers and a Private Enter- 
prise, Inc., representative. The chosen en- 
trepreneur will be expected to furnish half 
of the capital needed for his venture; local 
bankers will put up one-fourth, and Private 
Enterprise, Inc., will furnish one-fourth, 

Six projects of Private Enterprise, Inc., are 
now reaching the operational stage. One 
will enable a man in Beirut, Lebanon, to 
buy a portable concrete mixer; another 
will aid a builder of homes in Australia; 
another, in India, will enable a man to ex- 
pand a successful furniture business. 


HE BUYS US OUT 


The contemplated return on the money 
invested can run amazingly high on some 
projects in other lands. And here is where 
the PEI organization, sharing the profits, 
will do something that the colonial ex- 
ploiters” didn't do—they will insist that 
“Little Joe,” now a partner, buy out his 
partners’ shares and become a full, 100 per- 
cent owner as soon as he possibly can. 

“We lend the guy money,” Graham said, 
“we share the profits. Then he buys us out 
—and we're going to insist on that.” 

Graham believes the grassroots foreign 
aid—at no cost to the taxpayer and without 
giving money away or linking the assistance 
with defense“ or military alliances—will be 
the most effective propaganda ever devised 
in the Free World. 

“There are a lot of smart people in India,” 
he said. “All they need is a few bucks and 
a little guidance—and they'll be on their 
way. And we can’t let that vast area go to 
the Communists; that would mean that two 
out of three people in the world would be 
Commies.” 

For its propaganda value, Graham says the 
people in the underprivileged countries will 
be able to “see” how capitalism works, if 
they have a few thousand living, breathing 
success stories of the Horatio Alger type. 

“It will attract as much attention as the 
short section of paved street in Afghani- 
stan,” he said. “People notice things like 
that when they can't see the big dam some- 
body built for them back in the mountains.” 

IT TAKES SOME LUCK 

In assessing the factors in his own success, 
Graham says he has been fortunate in going 
into the right lines of business at the right 
time. He attributes a lot of it to wise choice 
of associates and good luck. 

“Oh, I've been very lucky—all my life,” 
Graham said, 


Mr. Speaker, Bill Graham’s luck can 
be spelled either w-o-r-k or v-i-s—i-o-n. 
Either way, this program presents a 
practical, commonsense foreign-aid 
program which will work—and work 
more more effectively than handouts of 
any kind. 


March 18 
Showdown Nearing in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following story from 
the Sunday New York Times, March 16, 
1958, under the byline of R. Hart Phil- 
lips: 

REVOLT IN CUBA Nears THE SHOWDOWN 

STAGE 
(By R. Hart Phillips) 

Hasan, March 15.—Cuba, torn by political 
violence for the last 14 months, watched 
with apprehension this week the prepara- 
tions of the Government of President Ful- 
gencio Batista and its youthful enemies for 
a showdown fight. 

President Batista and his Cabinet on Wed- 
nesday again suspended constitutional guar- 
anties and imposed censorship on the press. 
This suspension nullifies all individual rights 
of the people and makes the armed forces 
the supreme power in the nation. 

The constitutional guaranties have been 
in suspense except for short periods ever 
since Fidel Castro, rebel leader, landed on 
the south coast of Oriente Province with an 
82-man expedition December 2, 1956. Except 
in Oriente, the guaranties were restored last 
January 25 to prepare for the holding of gen- 
eral elections, which the Government has 
scheduled for June 1, 

However, this new suspension is consid- 
ered to have closed the door to elections, 
which not only the opposition but members 
of the four-party Government coalition con- 
sider impossible in view of the virtual state 
of civil war in the island. 


JUDICIAL FREEDOMS 


The reason for the suspension of guar- 
anties was the increasing sabotage and terror- 
ism of the youthful revolutionists through- 
out the island and the independence dis- 
played by the Cuban judiciary. Since the 
restoration of guaranties the courts of Cuba 
have freed hundreds of prisoners, some in 
jail for 10 months without a hearing, on 
habeas corpus proceedings and have ac- 
quitted many for lack of evidence. 

The revolutionary 26th of July movement 
headed by Sefior Castro and the allied groups 
of university students and other revolution- 
ary elements are preparing a general strike. 

The Confederation of Cuban Workers, the 
central organization controlling island labor, 
has reiterated its opposition to any strike, 
pointing out that the workers are earning 
high wages and the island is prosperous. 
However, the youthful revolutionists claim 
the masses of labor favor the strike and that 
once organization is completed it will be 
highly successful. 

Such a strike might mean one of the 
bloodiest periods of Cuban history, since the 
youthful oppositionists say they are deter- 
mined to impose their will on both labor and 
employer at pistol point if 

Sabotage and terrorism have been ‘increas- 
ing throughout the island, particularly in the 
eastern provinces of Camaguey and Oriente. 
Bombs explode nightly in many of the towns 
of these provinces. Coffee and sugar ware- 
houses as well as commercial and industrial 
establishments have suffered heavily. At- 
tacks on transportation have caused trains to 
stop running at night and in many districts 
service is highly irregular. The burning of 
buses on the highways has been so extensive 
that omnibus companies in Oriente Province 
threaten to halt operations unless the Gov- 
ernment grants them a subsidy, 
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BATISTA'’S DRIVE 


President Batista, it is reported, now plans 
to make a supreme effort to kill or capture 
Fidel Castro and his insurgents. Seven 
thousand new recruits are being taken into 
the army, 1,000 in each of the 5 outer Prov- 
inces and 2,000 in Habana Province. 

During the last 2 months, the Batista 
regime has lost favor rapidly with the people 
of the island. The excessive repressive ac- 
tion of the armed forces, particularly the 
torturing and killing of prisoners, and the 
wholesale arrests have turned the more or less 
neutral masses into oppositionists. 

Only two opposition political parties exist 
today and they have little prestige or popu- 
larity. The Autenticos, whose presidential 
candidate is the former President, Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin, is one of the yarious 
factions of the old Autentico Party that 
elected Dr. Grau San Martin to the Presi- 
dency in 1944, and former President Carlos 
Prio Socarras to the Presidency in 1948. 

Another faction of this party is headed by 
‘Señor Prio Socarras, and this group and the 
Grau faction are enemies. Neither has the 
support of the huge masses of the former 
Party, the majority of the members being 
in disagreement with both factions. 

The other opposition party is the Free 
Peoples’ Party, whose candidate is Dr. Carlos 
Marquez Sterling. This is a very small fac- 
tion of the once-powerful Ortodoxo Party. 

Dr. Grau San Martin has some support 
ameng the people; but the average Cuban 
would Uke to see new parties and new 
leaders. 

Fidel Castro is the symbol of the revolu- 
tion to the youthful oppositionists; and the 
failure of the thousands of government 
troops to dislodge him and his insurgents 
from the wilds of the Sierra Maestra has 
earned him the admiratlon of the people of 
Cuba. 

Capital, commerce, and industry have al- 
Ways been supporters of President Batista. 
who brought the island out of a sharp de- 
Pression in 1934 to its present prosperity. 
However, the inability of the government to 
control the present situation and the re- 
Pressive methods of fhe armed forces have 
angered many former supporters. 

Capital, commerce, and industry do not 
Support Sefior Castro. There are few who 
believe he is communistic, despite the gov- 
ernment propaganda. But many business- 
men do consider him a danger to the sta- 
bility of the nation. 

THE STRIKE WEAPON 

Although Sefior Castro reportedly controls 
à large section of Oriente Province there is 
No one optimistic enough to believe that he 
Can deefat the Cuban Army. At the same 
time, a general revolutionary strike, if suc- 
cessful, is considered to be the greatest 
danger the Bastista regime faces, since the 
People are in no mood to support more 
bloodshed and disorder. 

The feeling seems to be that only the 
Tesignation of President Batista and the for- 
mation of a provisional government com- 
Posed of civic elements, which can put the 
armed forces back in their barracks and 
loosen their hold on the island, can save 
Cuba from a tremendous amount of blood- 
shed in the near future. 


H. R. 4835 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
Permission to extend my remarks, I 
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quote herewith the contents of a petition 
signed by a number of my constituents 
in Lynchburg, Va.: e 
We, the undersigned members of the 
Lynchburg Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and other interested citizens of Lynch- 
burg, respectfully request Representative 
RıcHarD H. Porr. Sixth District, Virginia, 
that he actively support tbe Siler bill, H. R. 
4835, to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and over the air, or any other 
similar bill; that he present this petition 
before the House of Representative and place 

it In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Bessie B. Krebbs, Alice L. Krebbs, Mrs. 
John H. Davis, Mrs. Thomas John- 
son, Mrs. Gilmer Craddock, Mrs. C. 
H. Lumsden, Mrs. W. R. Seay, Mrs. 
Harold G. Preas, Mrs. Arthur K. 
Stevens, Mrs. H. Hansel Stembridge, 
Dr. H. Hansel Stembridge, Mrs. J. 
Steven Thornhill, Mr. J. Steven 
Thornhill, Mrs. J. Edward Diuguid, 
Douglas Robertson, J. J. Thaxton, 
Harry G. Green, Alvin F. Record, 
Ethelynn B. Adams, Alice C. Martin, 
Mrs. V. R. Turner, Edna G. Grubbs, 
Mrs, J. B. Franklin, Grace Sheffey, 

Emma M. Oakey. 


Young People’s Ideas Less Socialistic 
Than Decade Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr.Speaker, the great 
poet Alexander Pope’s Moral Essay has 
this to say: 

"Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 


I think this remark is very pertinent 
to and speaks well for our educational 
system during the past 5 or 10 years—at 
least along the lines of giving our young- 
sters an ability to judge for themselves 
on social, economic, and political prob- 
lems. Purdue University has made a 
thorough study of our young people's re- 
action to various problems of the day, 
and we find a strong aversion apparent- 
ly growing among our teen-agers to so- 
cialism and socialistic ideas. There is a 
return to the principles of free enter- 
prise. The findings of this important 
survey are contained in the following ar- 
ticle from the Chicago Tribune recently: 

(By Joan Beck) 

How far do teen-agers lean toward social- 
ism—and away from our system of free 
enterprise? 

High-school students look less favorably 
on socialistic ideas now than they did 5 
and 10 years ago, but surprisingly large per- 
centages of them are ready to turn over 
important segments of our economy to gov- 
ernment regulation. Many believe business 
profits should be limited; some want to abol- 
ish all rights of inheritance and nationalize 
banking and basic industries. 

To discover what our young people think 
about basic economic principles, the Purdue 
opinion panel questioned thousands of 
high-school students, statistically chosen by 
sex, grade, religion, region, size of commu- 
nity, parents’ income, and mother’s educa- 
tion, to represent all teen-agers. 
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FOR SOCIAL BIEDICINE 

Results show that: 

Fifty-four percent of today’s teens think 
the Government should provide medical 
services for all. Only 25 percent are opposed 
to socialized medicine and 19 percent are 
undecided. 

{Asked the same question in 1944, 77 per- 
cent advocated socialized medicine; in 1943, 
80 percent approved it. But by 1950 this 
percentage had dropped to 55.] 

The Government should pay part of the 
cost of building houses for low-income fam- 
illes, 46 percent of teen-agers think. 
Twenty-seven percent disapprove of Federal 
housing; 26 percent are undecided 

Development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful use, in the United States, should be 
carried on by the Government, according to 
66 percent of high-school students. Op- 
posed are 15 percent; undecided, 17 percent. 

WOULD SPLIT ESTATES 

Large estates, on which the land lies idle 
and unused, should be divided among the 
poor for farming, said 48 percent of teens 
queried. Thirty percent disagree; 21 per- 
cent are undecided. [Given the same ques- 
tion in 1951, 56 percent favored this idea.] 

Banks and credit should be run by the 
Government, say 18 percent of young people 
polled, Sixty-four percent are opposed, and 
18 percent undecided. [The percentage of 
those approving dropped from 22, in 1951.] 

Most basic industries, such 4s mining and 
manufacturing, should be owned by the 
Government, according to 14 percent |down 
4 percent from 1951]. Sixty-nine percent 
disagree; 17 percent are undecided. 

f: PROPOSAL SMOTHERED 

To insure equality of op ty, the 
Government should abolish all rights of in- 
heritance, 11 percent of teens think [the 
same percentage as in 1951]. Two out of 
every three young persons are opposed, and 
23 percent are undecided. 

The Federal Government should con- 
tribute money to the poorer States to raise 
their educational standards, 79 percent of 
high school students advocate. Only 8 per- 
cent are against Federal aid to schools, and 
12 percent are undecided. 

Business profits should be limited in some 
way, 39 percent of high school students be- 
lieve. But 44 nt think business should 
be permitted to make all the profit they 
can. Undecided: 16 percent. 

Our society is motivated chiefly by the 
desire for financial profit, 60 percent of 
teens believe, 9 percent disagree and 29 per- 
cent are uncertain. But only 59 percent 
of young people think the desire for finan- 
cial profit is good. 

PROFITS ABOUT RIGHT 

Business profits are too high, according to 
16 percent of high school students queried. 
Four percént said returns are too low, and 
51 percent feel they are about right, with 
27 percent. undecided. 

If prices of farm products drop greatly, 39 
percent of teens believe the Government 
should regulate the price of food by law. 
Thirty-seven percent want the Government 
to buy enough farm products to keep the 
price up. Thirteen percent advocate direct 
payments to the farmer to kepe his income 
unchanged. Only 10 percent feel the Govern- 
ment should keep hands off and let prices 
find their own level. 

Rural teen-agers answered this question in 
exactly the same way as did young people 
from urban areas. 

Only 33 percent of high-school students 
approve of the graduated income tax now in 
use. Twenty percent of teens would prefer 
that every taxpayer be assessed the same per- 
centage of his income. Twenty-five percent 
think the amount paid should vary with the 
benefit received by the taxpayer, since some 
people benefit more than others. 
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BOYS BETTER INFORMED 


Boys advocate less governmental control 
over free enterprise than do girls, and to look 
more favorably upon business and profits, the 
Purdue study reveals. A test of teen-agers’ 
knowledge of economic principles, economic 
vocabulary, and the operation of the economy 
also showed that boys scored higher than 

18. 
beten graders know more about eco- 
nomics and are less socialistically inclined 
than 10th graders, the survey shows. Stu- 
dents who listed themselves as Republicans 
are better informed about economics and 
want fewer governmental controls over busi- 
ness than do Democrats. 

The Purdue opinion panel carries on a 
self-supporting program of research designed 
to discover what young people are thinking. 
It is copyrighted by Dr. H. H. Remmers, 
director, 


Another First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
Mr. Turner Rockwell in a recent edition 
of the Valdosta Daily Times, published 
in Valdosta, Ga. 

On March 6, 1958, Mr. E. L. Turner, 
publisher of the Valdosta Daily Times, 
celebrated his 95th birthday. It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Turner is the oldest active 
publisher of a daily newspaper in the 
United States. He is among the oldest 
members of the Associated Press. 

My wish for Mr. Turner is that he will 
enjoy many more active years in the 
newspaper profession he loves so well: 

ANOTHER First 
(By Turner Rockwell) 

Five years ago on March 6 a first in 
American newspaper history was observed 
when the stockholders and directors of the 
Valdosta Press, Inc., publisher of the Val- 
dosta Daily Times, entertained in honor of 
Mr. E. L. Turner’s 90th birthday. 

Last night another first was observed 
when this group entertained in honor of 
Mr. Turner's 95th birthday. The affair 
brought together stockholders, employees, 
a number of newspaper friends from over 
Georgia and numerous congratulatory mes- 
sages were read, including one from Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Turner, who has served for more than 
half a century with the Times, has many 
remarkable characteristics, not the least of 
which is his modesty and desire to avoid 
publicity. 

Through the years he has guided the 
affairs of the Times with wisdom and 
ability. Through depressions, recessions 
and good times he has held to a true course 
and the success of the paper is due in great 
part to his keen management and his at- 
tention to every detall in connection with 
publication. 

Those of us who have been associated 
with him through the years fully appreciate 
his many outstanding characteristics. We 
have seen him in his moments of sorrow 
and discouragement and in his moments of 
cheerfulness. He has met each day's prob- 
lems as they arose and never has he walv- 
ered from his determination to publish a 
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good newspaper at a cost that could be 
afforded. 

Not many employees have been privileged 
to be associated with a man of such remark- 
able talents and abilities. Never one to 
seek the limelight he has always sought to 
give credit to others for the success of the 
Times. 

If Mr. Turner knew I was writing this 
little piece he would protest and say it 
was “much ado about nothing.” 
But I know better, it is making a little ado 
about a lot, 

As far as the record shows he is the oldest 
active publisher of a dally newspaper in 
the United States and he is among the 
oldest in membership in the Associated 
Press. 

In his quiet, yet efficient manner, he has 
made a firm imprint upon the newspaper 
profession and has exerted a strong influ- 
ence in the affairs of his home community 
and the State. 

Those of us who work at the Times like 
to think we are publishing a good news- 
paper and all of us realize that the success 
it has attained is due in large part to the 
way in which its affairs have been con- 
ducted by the publisher and board chair- 
man. 

As Frank Rose, president of the corpora- 
tion puts it: Mr. Turner is Mr. Valdosta 
Times.” 


Full-Employment Economy Is Not 
Equivalent of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, March 
7, Washington Window discusses the 
differences between the administration's 
apparent belief that full employment is 
inflationary and the liberal view that 
every effort must be made to maintain 
maximum employment in order to retain 
the greatest possible purchasing power. 
The proponents of these two ideas are 
battling it out today. Evidence in the 
form of the administration's reluctant 
acceptance of the need of public works 
to take up the unemployment slack and 
its easing of credit seems to indicate 
that the maximum-purchasing-power, 
maximum-employment advocates are 
winning out. 

I include in the Record the March 7 
article from Washington Window, Full 
Employment Act: 

FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 

With 5 million jobless Americans wonder- 
ing what is going to happen to them and 
their families, the responsibility of the 
Eisenhower administration in fighting the 
recession has become a crucial political issue. 

Before World War II, there were no guide- 
posts as to the duties of an administration in 
meeting a depression or in doing what it 
could to prevent unemployment, Economic 
and political thinking of the times was pretty 
much that booms and busts were inevitable, 
that things would eventually straighten 
themselves out and that the best thing to do 
was to let economic nature take its course. 

One rpsult was that the economic chart 
of the United States over the past century 
and a half shows a series of sharp hills and 
valleys symbolical of good times and bad 
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times. The good times were mostly repre- 
sented by the full dinner pail while the bad 
times meant hunger and grinding poverty for 
millions of American workers who had no- 
where to turn to but charity when the down 
cycle hit them. : 

Undoubtedly the great depression of the 
1930's represented the worst period of those 
valleys and the American people came out of 
it having learned a lot. 

They learned that immensely rich America 
could sink to an unbelievable economic low 
when 1 out of 4 workers was without a job 
through no fault of his own. Even more 
shocking was that depressions could hit not 
only workers, but suburbanite bank vice 
presidents and the middle class in general. 

Then, during the New Deal days they 
learned that depressions and mass unem- 
ployment were not inevitable acts of eco- 
nomic nature. but could be fought on a 
number of levels. 

There are as a result the built-in sta- 
bilizers that we have today, stabilizers which 
are now cited proudly by many of the same 
people who fought them tooth and nail. Un- 
employment insurance, social security, public 
works programs are some of them. 

When World War II ended, everyone ex- 
pected that the economy would tumble as 
soon as war orders stopped. It didn’t hap- 
pen that way chiefly because the American 
people had built up huge reserves ‘during 
the war and now plunged into the market 
to buy the things they had been unable to 
buy during the war years. 

But the fear of a depression and a possible 
return of those awful days of the early 
thirties still haunted Americans and brought 
a demand that legislation be enacted which 
would make it the direct and legal responsi- 
bility of the Government to do everything 
it could to prevent any new economic col- 
lapse. 

Congress consequently enacted what it 
called the Employment Act of 1946. Its 
original supporters wanted to call it the 
Full Employment Act, but opponents de- 
clared that this would establish the princi- 
ple that every man has the “right” to a job 
and so the bill ended up with the word 
“full” deleted. 

The act did provide, however, that it was 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government, consistent with its 
needs and obligations, “to coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and maintaining, 
in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able to, willing, and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 

Is the Eisenhower administration doing 
this? 

Its critics, especially those in organized 
labor, say it is not. 

Labor economists contend that the admin- 
istration has consistently shown that it be- 
Neves a full employment economy is infia- 
tionary and that as a result it is far more 
interested in preventing inflation than in 
seeing to it that people have jobs. Thus, 
the hard money policy sought to keep the 
dollar stable even at the expense of jobs. 


. Preoccupation with a balanced budget is 


another example of this. Budgetary cuts 
that hit at the social services are a third 
expression of this. 

Proposals to turn back health, education, 
and welfare to the States, thus ending the 
national social security programs, are still 
further examples. In other words, a “stable 
dollar“ has been given priority over jobs. 

There can be no doubt that the business 
community shares this view and is not happy 
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over the stress on Jobs that is the mark of 
the Employment Act of 1946, 

The chamber of commerce, for example, 
wants the 1946 act amended so as to make 
the integrity of the dollar an explicit goal 
of Federal economic policy. 

Labor economists declare that it is per- 
fectly possible to have a full-employment 
economy and at the same time prevent infla- 
tion. They contend, however, that the Eisen- 
hower administration, in its desire to keep 
the dollar stable, is still following policies 
directed at inflation to such a degree that 
the maximum-employment policy laid down 
by Congress in 1946 is being entirely shirked. 

It is for this reason that organizations such 
as the AFL-CIO have been demanding that 
the President take active steps to implement 
the 1946 Employment Act through Govern- 
ment policies and programs designed to cre- 
ate conditions which will afford useful jobs, 
which will help produce maximum employ- 
ment and production and purchasing power. 

On the one side stands labor deeply con- 
cerned with the need for jobs and purchasing 
power. 

On the other side are business and indus- 
trial interests which give priority to dollar 
stability even if it means unemployment. 

These are the forces now struggling in 
Washington as the crucial months of March 
and April come upon us, 


Ignoring Railroads’ Dilemma Can 
Imperil Nation’s Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to an editorial appearing 
in the Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Tribune 
on March 12, 1958, as follows: 

IGNORING RAILROADS’ DILEMMA CAN IMPERIL 
NATION’S SAFETY 


Increasingly in this country we seem to 
accept policies of drift as a normal response 
to problems. Nowhere is this more clearly 
seen than in the evident indifference which 
greets the dilemma of the Nation's hard- 
pressed railroad system. 

The railroads’ financial and other difi- 
culties are well known now. They have told 
their story to Congress, and appealed for 
action. But wise heads in Washington ques- 
tion whether anything measurable will be 
done. 

A nation so basically prosperous as ours 
Can suffer more than a few economic in- 
valids within its midst and still go bowling 
along. The coat industry was in straits for 
years, and its revival of recent times may be 
Wearing out. 

The position of the rails, however, is a 
little more crucial. They're still a very big 
part of our economic circulatory system. For 
all their losses to competing air, truck, and 


pipelines, they carry half the country’s 
freight. 
No that has happened has changed 


the fact that the railroads are the cheapest 
means of hauling bulk freight—except for 
Waterways which cannot serve all areas. 

In wartime this fundamental characteristic 
makes them of life-and-death importance. 
From 1940 to 1944, for instance, they dou- 
bled the freight tonnage they carried. In an- 
Other war their burdens would be even 
heavier. ; 
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Right now their business has tailed off 
with the decline in general economic levels. 
But in better times, even when they are 
losing relative strength to competitors, their 
freight loads have mounted to peacetime 
highs and their equipment has been pressed 
beyond reasonable limit. 

With earnings shaky the rails cannot at- 
tract new investment money and cannot 
finance improvements out of profits. Yet 
the more their equipment ages and de- 
teriorates, the worse their competitive posi- 
tion becomes. 

Specialists feel the railroads sre in the 
rigid grip of vastly outdated regulatory laws, 
particularly as they relate to ratemaking, 
maintenance of service, and tax burdens. 

Congress holds the answer but appears dis- 
inclined to move, It will act only if an 
aroused public gives it a push. Evidently 
that can happen only if the American citi- 
zenry can be made to understand how seri- 
ous it is in peacetime—and how perilous it 
would be in war—to try to sustain indef- 
initely a nation whose great rail system is 
anemic and withering. 


By Which We Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most frightening things to me has 
been the way the American people have 
used up space and precious natural re- 
sources like water, soil, minerals, timber, 
and wildlife. 

These are the things by which we live 
and with their depletion the standard of 
living that the American people know 
will drop. Failure to conserve these 
priceless resources means a lower stand- 
ard of living and perhaps even starva- 
tion and death to the American people. 

One of the most interesting articles I 
have ever seen on the subject was pub- 
lished by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion entitled “By Which We Live.” Its 
author, Mr. Ernest Swift, is a distin- 
guished conservationist and an execu- 
tive director of the National Wildlife 
Federation. I hope all Members will read 
this particular study since it sets forth 
in excerpt form the text appearing in the 
pamphlet of the same name recently 
published by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. I am sure that those who read 
this will come to the same conclusions I 
did, that now is the time to conserve our 
resources. Failure to do so presents a 
penalty too severe for us as Americans 
to contemplate. 0 

Excerprs From By WHICH WE LIVE 
(By Ernest Swift, executive director, the 
National Wildlife Federation) 
THE ISSUE 

In attempting to teach the story of con- 
servation, we are dealing with a great many 
adult first-graders. Comparatively few peo- 
ple have seen a textbook on biology but many 
have felt the influence of Mr. Aesop and Mr, 
Disney. 

What Is conservation? What are natural 
resources? What is resource management? 
The scholarly Aldo Leopold who devoted a 
lifetime to studying these matters advanced 
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the following definition: “Conservation {s 
a state of harmony between men and land.” 
In another philosophical observation he 
stated, “The land ethic simply enlarges the 
boundaries of the community to include soils, 
waters, plants, and animals, or collectively: 
the land.” 

The dynamic “Ding” Darling, in discussing 
public attitude in relation to resources, said: 
“Any attempt to restrict or limit obvious 
abuse is about as easy as trying to take a jar 
of honey from a grizzly bear.” This state- 
ment also expresses a national philosophy 
and is easier understood by one-gallus 
readers, 

But attendant to any terminology having 


-to do with our natural resources—soil, water, 


minerals, timber, and wildlife—it can be said 
with considerable factual proof that there has 
been a 5 g amount of mismanage- 
ment, inexcusable waste and general man- 
handling of those resources. This is said in 
spite of any testimonials that may be forth- 
coming to the contrary. 

What is conservation? How many people 
have given thought to its breadth and scope, 
let alone attempt to define it? What does it 
consist of? Can it be seen—held in the 
hand? Is it a thing of economic necessity, 
or simply an emotional jag which esthetic 
minorities indulge in? Is it like honesty— 
whatever one wants to make of it? Can one 
take it or leave it without adverse conse- 
quences? 

We must reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that any attempt to write a definition of 
conservation with a common meaning for all 
people’ is futile. It is futile because any 
definition will be subject to the interpreta- 
tions of thousands of individuals who, in 
turn, have a thousand different philosophies, 
concepts, and ideas regarding its significance. 
For this reason there seems no point of be- 
ginning, no common denominator. 

If conservation is a state of harmony be- 
tween men and land, there follows the im- 
plication of proper social attitude for the 
community relation of living organisms, 
plant, and animal. But social attitude is 
not sufficient. It must be translated so as 
to become a part of our daily living, a per- 
sonal, and public obligation, as much of a 
necessity as the air we breathe. 

The modern cliff dweller has only the 
vaguest notion of the ecological relation be- 
tween plants, animals, soils, and water, and 
less understanding that conservation is con- 
cerned with industry, standards of Living, 
education, markets, legislation, courts, and, 
through it all, with people. It is not a 
hobby, though many like to consider it as 
such; it is more of an art than a science, but 
it is also the meeting ground of many 
sciences and forms of endeayor in the 
biological, engineering, economic, and social 
fields. However, there will be no compre- 
hension unless the individual has an in- 
stinctive love for the land, and a deep and 
abiding faith in its powers of life, Primary 
interest in its monetary production will not 
produce a nation of conservationists. 

Who are the conservationists? Are they the 
dickey bird lovers—or the plain farmers 
who do a conscientious job of erosion con- 
trol? Is the conservationist the man who 
finds spiritual fulfillment on a wilderness 
canoe stream—or is he the man who would 
harness the stream for kilowatt hours, and 
maintain his act is the conservation of 
hitherto wasted power? Is he the man who 
would watch for ducks in the errie mists of 
dawn—or is he the man who would drain 
the marsh to raise more corn to buy an- 
other Cadillac to stand in the driveway 
where one formerly sufficed? Is he the man 
who finds delight in fishing a crystal clear 
lake—or is he the man who runs his indus- 
trial waste into the lake and proclaims his 
humanity to man because he furnishes work 
and therefore a temporary security for 
mankind? 
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If the man at your elbow is a conserva- 
tionist, then who is the villain we are seek- 
ing? He certainly has become the subject 
of much discussion, but, seemingly, is an 
elusive fellow. Is he saint or sinner—or a 
mingling of both? Is he a defender for con- 
servation’s embattled virtue—or is he the 
practical industrialist who wears a halo for 
supplying the demands of luxury? Is he the 
practical barbershop biologist who scoffs at 
all “the scientific stuff“ about land ecology, 
but who would not give up his electric razor 
for a clear running stream? Is he the bu- 
reaucrat with the billion dollar ambition, 
who stands before a congressional commit- 
tee and pompously informs them that re- 
claiming western desert at $3,000 an acre is 
a good sound business investment for the 
United States taxpayer? 

Is he the man who complains of being 
taxed for forest fire protection—but con- 
tinues to snap his cigarette butts from his car 
window? Is he the man who condemns the 
paper mill companies for chewing our beau- 
tiful forests into pulp—but refuses to admit 
their incentive for operation is the ever 
pressing demand for more commodities? Is 
he the man who collects subsidies for drain- 
ing his farm which he purchased to reduce 
his income tax? Is he the man who never 
violated a game law—but runs raw sewage 
from his house into a nearby gully? Is he 
‘the man who stands up at his weekly knife 
and fork club and sings, “I love thy rocks 
and rills, thy woods and templed hills?” 

Yes, this is the man we are seeking, who 
sings this tuneful lie. He is our neighbor, 
our business acquaintance, our lodge 
brother; he is the western cattleman, the 
midwest cheesemaker, the car salesman, 
the timber operator and mill owner, the 
hardware merchant, the fishing resort 
owner, our own family doctor, and the 
politicians we elect to office. 

He is Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He is the 
individual who professes love for his coun- 
try and honestly believe he does, but who ts 
selling it down the river. He is Mr. American 
Citizen. By and large, he is intelligent. He 
is well educated by world standards. His sin 
is not ignorance; it is worse. It is in- 
difference. 

There is developing, however, a broadening 
concept. As the tempo of utilization com- 
pounds at an accelerating speed, the battle- 
lines are being more sharply drawn. As pop- 
ulations increase, living space decreases and 
leads to frustration. The battle is on not 
only to save wildlife, but, far more funda- 
mental, the elements which support it and 
all humans, Industry casts its hungry eye 
on the resources locked up in the national 
parks and monuments—we are becoming 
that greedy—and argues about needless 
waste, when as a matter of fact their secret 
concern is in sweetening the company coffers. 
They sound plausible; so the great mass of 
people slumber on. They have no definitive 
ideas of the future, and, seemingly, care 
less. 


If the testimony of history and crumbling 
bones of dead civilizations fail to impress 
modern man as lessons in survival, certainly 
events of. more current issue bear on the 
case. World War II placed a drain on our 
resources beyond the power of imagination. 
We used them unsparingly—yes, lavishly—to 
insure, we said, a free world. 

In preparing for the eventualities of future 
wars, we dig still deeper into the precious 
reserves that should be building a peace. 
The enemy is placing an ever-increasing 
burden on every resource which we possess 
and attempting to split us asunder politi- 
cally. Production lines cannot send forth 
the much-needed accouterments of war nor 
the blessings of peace without raw mate- 
rials. The American people, however, must 
grow to realize that many of the blessings 
of peace and the intrinsic values of culture 
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do not roll off production lines nor are they 
all to be found in the fumes of test tubes. 

Our structure of government, our social 
philosophies, and the husbandry of our na- 
tional resources are one and inseparable. 
They are the elements basic to the perpetuity 
of an enlightened civilization. They must 
be to a common purpose, keeping in 
mind that a nation is only as strong as the 
individuals of which it is composed. If the 
individuals are strong, then, surely, they 
represent a selective group. Selection is 
achieved by the process of elimination to a 
point where only the master craftsman sur- 
vives, whatever his specialty. 

If America is to survive, mediocrity is not 
good enough. Today's attitude toward life 
does not emphasize this credo. Our present 
welfare state does not exact sufficiently se- 
vere penalties for mistakes and lack of vigi- 
lance, We are no longer selective. We not 
only tolerate mediocrity; we allow thousands 
to capitalize on it. Certainly the industrial 
monstrosities which have been developed 
are not the entire answer, as they too closely 
typify the pagan god best known in American 
parlance as the fast buck, which is wor- 
shipped today in the American household 
instead of the Trinity. 

The issue is simple: Has the United States 
of America the will to survive and endure? 

SWEET VIOLETS 


“Sweet violets, sweeter than all the roses, 
Covered all over from head to foot, 
Covered all over with sweet violets.” 


With this song on their lips over 3 million 
youths of America invaded the forests, the 
swamps, the mountains, the hinterlands and 
made conservation history. Officially, it was 
Public Law 5, of the 73d Congress, approved 
March 31, 1933: “An act to provide for 
the restoration of the country’s depleted 
natural resources, among other useful work, 
through the agency of those unemployed, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed." With these 
prophetic words, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was born. 

. =- . * . 

From the beginning the watchword was 
action. Camps were scheduled to the Fed- 
eral services, the Forest Service, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Bureau of Land Management, 
Indian Service, national parks, for the wild- 
Ute refuges and soil conservation; almost 
simultaneously camps were allocated to the 
States for various conservation projects. The 
United States Army was drafted to furnish 
organizational leadership for the far-flung 
venture and to supply equipment for imme- 
diate action. 

It was truly an amazing spectacle—this 
conservation on the march; amazing in the 
rapidity of execution as a peacetime effort. 
Boys flocked to county seats and city halls to 
enroll, from neat city homes and from the 
slums, from villages and farms, and from the 
backwoods. And the psychology of deter- 
mined action brought new hope and life to 
nearly every corner of the land. 

The execution bewildered a people who 
were becoming dangerously stoic to their eco- 
nomic situation. The even tenor of the 
country village would be startled of an early 
morning to find that a long train had been 
shoved onto a siding during the night, and 
with shouts and orders was erupting men 
and trucks and tents and food and field 
kitchens; or it could be a lone siding in the 
woods, in the mountains, on the desert, or 
on an Indian reservation. After a protracted 
period of confusion, hardboiled sergeants 
would corral their charges in trucks—a mob 
they scornfully called them—and the noisy 
cavalcade would start for its camp site. By 
night there would be a tent city; a CCC camp 
would have come into existence. 

‘The advent of a camp was cause for much 
community ation. The pessimists 
could see nothing but trouble and ill-omen 
in turning loose a bunch of wild kids in 
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their environs. There was sure to be vandal- 
ism and brawling. But in a short span of 
time when trucks came rolling into town for 
meat and provisions, lumber and hardware, 
the city fathers felt that they would take 
the gamble. 

Generally the camp superintendents were 
recruited from the Federal and State con- 
servation agencies and were career men. 
But the foremen, those indispensable wheel 
horses who saw to it that work was accom- 
plished, usually came from the general local- 
ity where the camps were established. They 
were oldtime woods bosses, cruisers, engi- 
neers, construction men, guides, stone ma- 
sons, excowboys. They were the Seabees of 
the CCC camp era. 


The entire proposition took a great deal 
of shaking down with many fantastic as- 
pects. Some boys were misfits from the start 
and hard to handle; some quit, others were 
discharged. Some Army officers were out 
of their element and had to be shifted; 
others had no concept of the multitude of- 
field jobs to be done and looked upon their 
wards as the largest groups of dog robbers 
they had ever been blessed with. 

But the jobs were begun. Boys in blue 
fatigues and faded cloth hats hiked out with 
axes, shovels and picks to their assignments; 
boys who had never had a tool in their 
hands, who had never slept away from home. 
Fuzzy-cheeked kids, some already homesick, 
getting the wrinkles out of their bellies for 
the first time in months with camp grub, 
and learning to swagger in the fierce joy of 
coming manhood. 

No listing could ever be made of the 
endless variety of projects and experiments 
conducted under the auspices of the CCC 
program. There were camps in every State 
of the Union, in Hawali, the Virgin Islands 
and Alaska. Three million boys, working 
and sweating and playing; in the heat of the 
desert and the arctic cold of the Great Lakes 
region and the western mountains; in New 
England and the Gulf coast; breathing pure, 
fresh air of a great America. There were 
camps on the plains doing range rehabilita- 
tion work, improving wells and springs, 
building corrals and fences, building stock 
trails and roads, killing rodents. There were 
camps in the Oregon and Washington rail- 
road grant lands, building fire trails and 
timber access roads; there were boys repair- 
ing irrigation ditches and water flumes; 
others were given the job of controlling the 
coal bed fires in the Little Thunder Basin 
in Wyoming. 

There were Soil Conservation Service 
camps doing contour work and helping 
farmers save the precious soil in the Driftless 
area of Wisconsin and Minnesota; there 
were camps improving State parks from 
New York to California; and there were boys 
in side-camps—that boon to conservation— 
gathering fish spawn, building hatcheries 
and improving trout streams. Some youths 
suddenly became steel men and erected fire 


. towers; others tried their hands at being 


stone masons and bricklayers and built 

stations; and the backwoodsmen, 
with pride in their axe work, put up rustic 
log cabins and shelter houses for recrea- 
tional use. 

While there were young men mixing con- 
crete for dams on wildlife refuges, others 
built fire trails or cut down snags to elimi- 
nate fire hazard; and occasionally took a five 
to pick up the woodticks. There were boys 
developing muscle and grit and getting sun- 
burned and fighting mosquitoes in the Caro- 
linas and Florida swamps, in the Blue Ridge 
and the Great Smokies, on L. U. lands, in 
the Yellowstone and Yosemite; and any 
place there was a stick of timber they were 
fighting the common enemy, forest fires. 
By the sweat of their collective brows 
these future voters proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that forest fires could be con- 
trolled; could be stopped in their tracks. 
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After the initial shakedown and an inter- 
vening period of acclimation there were 
demands on Congress to make the camps 
more permanent. This resulted in a cycle of 
greater local prosperity. Soon contractors 
were bidding for the job of building the 
wooden barracks, which made the world look 
brighter to the carpenter, the bricklayer, 
lumber dealer, hardware merchant, electri- 
cian and grocery vendor. 

Greater permanency brought on a flood 
of traveling specialists. It was not difficult 
to qualify as an expert in some line of con- 
servation endeavor. Many of them were just 
men and boys away from home. There 
were forestere who were general practition- 
ers, but in addition, there were specialists in 
silviculture, tree nurseries, entomology, 
genetics, fire control, forest soils and even 
basal area; there were range managers and 
agronomists; there were big game men and 
small game men and just little game men; 
there were deer and grouse experts; there 
were trout experts and experts in warm 
water fishes; there were stream Improvement 
experts, general and special camp inspectors, 
youth advisors, educators, safety inspectors, 
ad infinitum. 

The fact was that people needed jobs, 
and they got them. In the very nature 
of such a fast expanding enterprise there 
were some frauds, misfits, egoists and weak- 
lings. There were a substantial number of 
serious young men with fresh sheepskins or 
working for a degree that had a cause and 
a mission. But most important there was 
a sizable hard core of good men with tre- 
mendous know-how, an ingrained tolerance 
and a sense of humor. For the good of 
everyone they managed to overlook many a 
small mistake and prevented many a big one; 
they came from all parts of the country and 
Tepresented the doers of America. 

The CCC camps were also a testing ground 
for leadership. It was the job of the men 
in the Federal and State agencies who di- 
rected the camps to plan productive pro- 
grams, and many of them had to think big- 
ger than was ever required of them before. 
Many of them had never carried out work 
programs on the land in such broad, expan- 
sive terms. Too many had never really been 
tired and tested, and as a result they failed 
and were replaced by younger men of cour- 
age and imagination. Many a youngster 
who commenced as a camp foreman later 
rose to State and national prominence in 
the field of conservation. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps lit a 
beacon throughout the Nation that is still 
burning. Some day it may be considered 
a sort of conservation milestone. The ef- 
fort proved beyond doubt that conservation, 
with its endless ramifications, could be 
translated form academic theory to an ac- 
tion program, and that actual work on the 
land was the only true test of it. 


Resolution Adopted by the General 
Assembly of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, censur- 
ing the President on January 22, 1958, 
for calling out military forces to enforce 
integration of the races at Central High 
School in Little Rock, Ark., the General 
Assembly of Georgia adopted the follow- 
ing resolution disapproving that action 
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as an executive encroachment of the 
Constitution and laws: 

Whereas on September 24, 1957, by arbi- 
trary and illegal action un nted in the 
annals of history, the President of the United 
States federalized the Arkansas National 
Guard and sent airborne storm troopers of 
the United States Army into a sovereign 
State to enforce integration of the races at 
bayonet point in the Central High School 
of Little Rock, Ark., contrary to the 
President's positive statement never to use 
troops in enforcing integration; and - 

Whereas in so doing the President sacri- 
ficed the honesty and integrity of our highest 
executive office on an altar of political ex- 
pediency to appease the NAACP and other 
racial, Communist-sympathizing organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas such action was illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, and void, as held by Attorney 
General Eugene Cook in official opinion to 
the Governor under date of October 17, 1957, 
in that it was contrary to Federal statutes 
and established principles of constitutional 
law that military forces.should not be used 
in enforcing court decrees until civil author- 
ities had been frustrated in their attempt to 
so do, when in fact no United States Marshall 
had ever sought to enforce Federal court 
decrees requiring integration in the Central 
High School: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate’ concurring); That this general 
assembly does hereby censure the President 
of the United States, and declares its most 
emphatic disapproval for this deliberate and 
palpable executive encroachment of the Con- 
stitution and laws, 


Happy Birthday, Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and in recognition of the incom- 
parable service to the American people 
of the American Legion, I am inserting 
the following editorial contained in the 
birthday issue of the National Tribune- 
the Stars and Stripes: 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, LEGION 


Time and tide wait for no man, and time 
has not stopped the forward progress of the 
American Legion, This week the Legion 
celebrates the 39th anniversary of its birth 
in Paris, France, back in March of 1919. 

The American Legion, made up of more 
than 17,000 posts throughout this country 
and overseas, has received much publicity 
during its lifetime. Most of it has been 
favorable but there have been times when 
belittlers of any veteran movement have at- 
tempted to give a wrong slant to the activi- 
ties of this great veterans’ organization and 
to paint it as a self-seeking group, trying 
to gouge the Government and the people for 
the benefit of its membership, 

Naturally, we wish the Legion well and as 
for its continued prosperity we feel sure 
that by following the guidance it has re- 
ceived in the past its future is well assured. 

What we would like to bring out at this 
time is the achievement of the Legion down 
through the years—not only confined to 
securing the welfare of their comrades in 
arms of past wars but, rather, the service it 


had rendered to the local communities 
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We feel that now is the time to let the 
world know just what the Legion represents. 

It is a fact that there is perhaps no other 
institution in America that is so well known 
locally by name by so many as the American 
Legion. This public awareness of the 
American Legion, however, rests largely on 
its local reputation everywhere. People 
know about the American Legion mostly 
through knowing about their hometown 
post or posts. 

But when it comes to knowing about the 
sum total of the doings and accomplish- 
ments of more than 17,000 such hometown 
posts, it is an altogether different story. It 
then becomes a case of an organization 
about which so little is known by so many as 
to its nationwide character and accomplish- 
ments. 

As a nationwide organization, the Ameri- 
can Legion is truly a giant group. It is the 
largest veteran organization in the world. 
Its membership today is more than twice 
the enrollment of all other veterans groups 
combined. It is in truth a king-sized 
organization, with a king-sized strength, 
king-sized program activities, king-sized re- 
sources and king-sized accomplishments. 

With more than 17,000 community posts, 
the American Legion can truly say today 
that there is scarcely a whistle-stop in the 
United States in which it isn't represented. 
Go where you will—east, west, north, or 
south—and you will find that the typical 
American community has its functioning 
American Legion post. You will find, too, 
especially in the smaller cities and towns, 
that the local American Legion post is the 
community center of patriotic, civic, and in 
most cases, also of its social activities. The 
best people of the community belong to the 
local American Legion post. It is from these 
deep grass roots in the community life of 
the Nation that the American Legion draws 
its immeasurable strength, vigor, and pub- 
lic support. The people of these communi- 
ties know of the American Legion’s good 
local works and they stand behind it. 

The membership ranks of the American 
Legion permeate all walks of American life 
with such effectiveness that when it comes 
to getting a job done in any field of its 
endeavors, it can command the services, the 
talents, and the energies of the recognized 
top leaders in that field. 

American Legion membership rolls include 

railroad presidents, industrialists, labor 
leaders, publishers, authors, columnists, 
commentators, radio, movie and television 
stars, top sports personalities, scientists, 
educators, clergymen, attorneys, doctors, 
farmers, mechanics, and clerks—in fact an 
unusual percentage of the best-known 
Americans today is included in its ranks. 
* The American Legion has a women’s Aux- 
fliary of 1 million members in 14,000 com- 
munity units. Have you ever thought of 
the latent power that lies in 1 million 
women equipped with telephones? The 
American Legion has that power at its beck 
and call, 

Now for what purposes does the American 
Legion use its tremendous nationwide or- 
ganization? 

The answer lies in a simple statement 
with which no good American can ever 
quarrel. 

The American Legion uses all its splendid 
organization and strength to promote the 
interests of America and of the defenders of 
America. These go hand in hand, 

The American Legion puts a high pre- 
mium on patriotic service in the military 
forces during time of war. This is a special 
obligation of American citizenship imposed 
on the Nation’s youth. The American 
Legion has always contended this obligation 
of special and hazardous service in time of 
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war set the Nation's defenders—the men 
and women who wore the country’s uni- 
form—apart as a select class, 

The wearing of the Nation's uniform in 
time of war requires acceptance of individ- 
ual’s sacrifices of life itself if need be, of 
health, of planned careers, of dislocated 
education, of financial income and pros- 
pects, which are never exacted from those 
who remain in civilian attire. 

The American Legion has always con- 
tended that as a course of simple justice, 
the war veteran is entitled to such Goy- 
ernment services and aids as will enable him 
to overcome the physical and economic 
handicaps of military service. For this rea- 
son the American Legion has been since its 
founding in 1919 the champion of adequate 
care of disabled veterans, of Government 
protection for war widows and orphans and 
dependent parents of those who gave their 
all in the defense of America. 

Another monumental contribution of the 
American Legion to the national welfare was 
its sponsorship of the GI bill of rights for 
World War II veterans and its later Korean 
GI bill. 

These GI bills have done more to raise 
the educational level of America and to pro- 
mote home ownership in the United States 
than all other laws enacted by the Congress 
since the birth of this Nation. 

More than 10 million veterans went to col- 
lege or to vocational schools under the GI 
bills. More than 5,300,000 veterans were en- 
abled to purchase their own homes under 
the GI bill loan provisions at a time in life 
when most could not have aspired to such 
ownership without this legislation. 

How many know the score on the Amer- 
ican Legion's great accomplishments in the 
field of child welfare? Its activities on this 
front have won the American Legion recog- 
nition as the leader in child welfare. 
Through its legislative activities in this field, 
the American Legion has raised all stand- 
ards in the care of children and established 
by law the rights of youngsters and pro- 
tection of their homes. It has been respon- 
sible for enlightened streamlining of ju- 
venile court procedures, adoption and pro- 
bation laws, training institutions, aid to 
dependent children and numerous other im- 
, provements. During 1957 the American Le- 
gion spent nearly 88 million on emergency 
financial ald to needy children. Since 1925 
this expenditure has reached $140 million. 

The youth-training programs of the Amer- 
ican Legion under the direction of its Na- 
tional Americanism Commission cannot 
be matched by any other organization in 
their dimensions. They are a direct Amer- 
ican Legion contribution to the building of 
future good citizenship. 

More than 16 million boys under 17 years 
of age have now graduated from American 
Legion junior baseball, the greatest organ- 
ized teen-age boys’ sports program in the 
Nation. It is designed to indoctrinate the 
junior players with the qualities of good 
sportsmanship, respect for rules and appre- 
ciation of the value of teamwork. 

More than 1 million youths have graduated 
into good citizenship from the 4,300 Boy 
Scout troops sponsored by American Legion 
posts. The American Legion is today one of 
the leading sponsors of the Boy Scout moye- 
ment. 

More than 400,000 high-school juniors have 
learned about the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and the functions of 
self-government through the annual Amerl- 
can Legion boys! State and boys’ nation pro- 
grams. In this activity the youths organize 
and operate a mythical 49th State and a 
mythical national government to learn by 
doing what the functions of government are 
and what the roles of good citizens are in 
maintaining good government. 

The American Legion has made a massive 
contribution in developing champions and 
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defenders of the United States Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. More than 4 million 
boys and girls have participated in the an- 
nual national high-school oratorical con- 
tests of the American Legion. More than 
300,000 students participate annually in this 
nationwide competition in which they are 
required to prepare original orations on some 
phases of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

American Legion posts throughout the Na- 
tion are preeminent in the feld of commu- 
nity services. There are thousands of home- 
towns which are better places in which to 
live today because American Legion posts 
undertook the leadership in needed commu- 
nity improvements. 

The American Legion has been the fore- 
most and most militant opponent of com- 
munism and other un-American activities 
in this country. It is firmly against any 
recognition of Red China, any trade with any 
Communist or satellite nation, opposes any 
American participation in any form of world 
government, supports the basic principles of 
the United Nations, but demands a strength- 


-ening of the U. N. Charter to make this in- 


ternational organization effective in pre- 
serving peace. 

Through its nondenominational back-to- 
God movement, the American Legion is com- 
bating the atheistic concepts of communism. 
This year the American Legion is giving 
further emphasis to this program with its 
three objectives of daily family devotions, 
regular Sabbath attendance, and the re- 
ligious training of youth. 

Born in the crucible of war, it has been 
a great force for good and a powerful force 
for peace through the strengthening of 
American moral, spiritual, patriotic, eco- 
nomic, and fighting resources. ` $ 

It has earned its accolade for a king-sized 
patriotic job: 

“For God and country—in peace as in war,” 


Independent Natural Cheese Manufactur- 
ers of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was formed in Wisconsin an In- 
dependent Natural Cheese Manufac- 
turers Association. This association had 
its first meeting in Stevens Point, Wis. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude in the Recorp today a communi- 
cation received from them and for- 
warded to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The policy statement is as follows: 
INDEPENDENT NATURAL CHEESE MANUFACTUR- 

ERS OF WISCONSIN, REPRESENTING ABOUT 50 

CHEESE PLANTS AND THER PaTRONS 

We would like to have the Agriculture 
Department freeze the dairy support price 
at the present level. If this is not possible 
the support prices between butter powder 
and cheese should be equalized. This would 
be a decrease of about four cents a pound 
on butter. 

Milk powder never had a decent market 
before the Government support program. 
Powder plants have increased in size rapidly 
while the cheese factorles have decreased 
in number by 75 percent. Our whey by- 
product market has also been eliminated 
by this powder program. 
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Under the present program butter powder 
has an advantage of about 30 to 40 cents 
per hundredweight of milk. 

This inequality plus the Federal milk ad- 
ministrations dumping of surplus grade A 
into manufacturing products, mostly cheese 
is forcing more factories out of business. 

With this type of program government 
support would be an everlasting problem. 

We resolve that as independent operators 
we will do our best to sell our products on 
the open market and keep them out of gov- 
ernment storages. 

Enclosed is a copy of the prices of cheese 
powder and butter showing the inequality. 

If necessary our organization will send a 
committee to Washington to meet with you 
and further explain this situation, 

J. D. Koss. 
Steve SIUDZINSKI, 
Eart WHITING 
ANTHONY FRIGO. 
SUPPORT PRICES APRIL 1, 1958, SOLD ON SUPPORT 
Butter 

Butter support price, 57 cents. 

One and twenty-three one-hundredths per- 
cent overrun by 3.95, 4.85 pounds butter per 
hundredweight of milk. 

Four and eighty-five one-hundredths 
pounds butter by 0.57 (new support), $2.76 
gross on cream. 

Powder 

Present support price, 16 cents. 

Rumored new support price (down 13 
cents), 1414 cents. 

One plus one-half cent by 8.3 yield equals 
$1.20 gross om skim; $2.76 gross on cream; 
$3.960 gross butter powder. 

Five cents cost of making powder, 0.415; 4 
cents cost of making butter, 0.194; total cost 
of making butter powder, 0.609; Net butter 
powder, $3.351. 

Cheese 

Thirty-five-cent support price, down 213 
cents, 32½ cents new support price. 

Two and seven-tenths yield per pound of 
butterfat by 3.95 test, 10.66 pounds cheese 
per hundredweight of milk. 

Ten and sixty-six one-hundredths pounds 
cheese by 0.32% equals 63.464; 2 ½ butterfat 
per thousand milk in whey cream by 0.61 
equals 0.153; gross cheese and whey cream: 
$3.617; 6 cents making cheese by 0.1066 equals 
0.63; $2.987 net cheese. 

Net butter and powder, $3.35; net cheese, 
$2.98; 37 cents in favor butter powder. 
SUPPORT PRICES, APRIL 1, 1958, SOLD ON MARKET 
5 WITH ONLY 134 CENTS DOWN 

Butter powder 

Two and one-half cents down on butter, 
59 cents present market. 

Fifty-nine cents market minus 214, 56 
cents new market. 

One and twenty-three hundredths percent 
overrun by 3.95 average test, 4.85 pounds 
butter hundredweight milk. 

Four and eighty-five hundredths pounds 
butter by 0.5614 (estimated market), $2.75 
gross on cream. s 

Powder 

Presént market price, 15 cents. 

Estimated 1144 cents down powder or 15 
minus 1½ cents, 13% cents new powder 
market. 

Thirteen and one-half cents by 8.3 yield 
equals $1.12 gross skim; $2.75 gross on cream; 
$3.87 gross skim and butterfat in cream; 61 
cents cost of making butterpowder, $3.26 net 
butter powder. 

Five cents cost of making powder, 5 cents 
by 8.3 yield, 0.415; 4 cents of making butter, 
4 cents by 4.85, 0.194; total cost of making 
butter powder, 0.609. 

Cheese 

Thirty-three and one-fourth cents market, 

minus 244 cents, 0.3075 market; 2.7 yleld 
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per 5 pounds butterfat by 3.95 test, 10.66 
pounds cheese per hundredweight milk. 

Ten and sixty-six hundredths by 0.3075, 
$3.276 gross cheese; 2½ pounds butterfat 
per thousand milk in whey cream by 0.615, 
0.153 whey cream; $3.429 gross cheese and 
whey cream; 5 cents cost of making cheese, 
by 0.1066, 0.530 cost of making cheese; $2.899 
net cheese. 

Net butter powder, $3.26; net cheese, $2.89; 
too much on butter powder, 37 cents. 


A Word of Praise for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial came to my attention the other 
day which, I believe, should be of more 
than passing interest to all our col- 
leagues in both Houses of Congress. 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of some people to minimize the work 
done in Congress by its members, and in 
some instances even to berate these ef- 
forts. Of course, those who are familiar 
with the activities of the Congress and 
its role in a democracy such as ours 
know that it is an important pillar of 
our democratic system of government. 
To undermine its influence and position 
is both foolish and suicidal. 

The Members of Congress need no de- 
fense from me. Theirs is a responsibility 
which is second to none in our Nation. 
If only the great masses of the Ameri- 
can people could understand how this 
responsibility is assumed and fulfilled by 
all in Congress, it would make for much 
better understanding and widespread 
cooperation in the interests of the entire 
Nation. 

The editorial urges that credit be 
given where credit is due. I say that 
much more important to the Members 
of Congress is the cooperation and the 
support of the people in these trying 
days. 

The editorial appeared in the Janu- 
ary—February 1958 issue of the Post Of- 
fice Employee, a magazine published by 
the United National Association of Post 
Office Craftsmen (UNAPOC), of which 
Mr. Joseph F. Thomas is the national 
president. Mr. Joseph V. Silvestri, edi- 
tor of the magazine, is the author of the 
editorial, which reads as follows: 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT Is DUE 

All too often dedicated application to a 
duty and service above and beyond the call 
of duty are taken quite for granted, par- 
ticularly when such work performed stems 
from public servants. In this instance I 
have singular reference to the Members of the 
United States Congress, Representatives and 
Senators alike, and regardless of political af- 
filiation. It is well to state here, that the 
personality of quite a number of legislators 
are stamped on the legends of our national 
history, growth, and upon the things to come, 

However, from the very birth of the Con- 
gress at the founding of our great land, Mem- 
bers of the Congress have been considered 
fair game for every type of cartoon, joke, and 
innuendo devised by those depending on 
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which political side of the aisle they were 
sitting on, Lawful and legitimate trip to a 
military installation or foreign country is 
often dubbed a junket, and quick to be mis- 


, construed in a personal sense. Information 


gained first hand from such trips into for- 
eign lands by Members of the Congress is 
tremendously valuable in future allocation 
of our money for foreign aid. Moreover, in 
our modern times and the pressure of world 
affairs our Congressmen are indeed worthy 
of the designation of “statesmen” and not 
the term “politician” as is so often applied. 
In regard to a Congressman or Senator the 
application of “politician” is in an uncom- 
plimentary sense and should be reserved for 
those who are working for their parties in 
the local clubs. 

When one speaks of dedicated service of 
our legislators I am sure they are mindful 
of the splendid records made by men such 
as: Hon. Joseph Cannon, 46 years in Con- 
gress; Adolph Sabath, 46 years; Senator Hay- 
den, 45 years; Sam Rayburn, 44 years; Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, 43 years; Congressman Carl 
Vinson, 43 years; Senator Kenneth McKellar, 
41 years; Senator Morris Sheppard, 39 years; 
Congressman J. J. Mansfield, 30 years; Sen- 
ator M. M. Neely, 44 years; Congressman E. 
Celler, 33 years; Senator Lister Hill, 34 years. 

These are but a few with such length of 
service in the duty of the Nation. Some of 
these have already passed on to their final 
resting place and others are still forging on 
ahead rededicating themselves even to longer 
and greater service to a trust they consider 
next to God alone. 

Service in the Congress is not so light in 
responsibility as some would have us think. 
The day’s work is replete with varied re- 
quests from constituents and letters by the 
carload. Veterans’ appeals outnumbered all 
other varieties. In every such instance the 
Congressman follows up the letter with a 
query to the Veterans’ Administration; Con- 
gressmen received many requests for visas 
that the Department of State could have 
handled if the person applied directly 
Thousands of citizens write directly to the 
Congressman instead of specific Government 
bureaus and the multitudes of tourists who 
must drop in for a chat with their Congress- 
man or Senator while in Washington. 

These are but a part of his duties but 
coupled together with a full legislative pro- 
gram the daily work pattern is complete. 
Our Congressmen do make sacrifices and 
for that we owe them our sincere and com- 
plete support and grant them the dignity 
and respect their high office calls for. 


~~ 


National Wildlife Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, National 
Wildlife Week is March 16 to 22. I 
think the following editorial from the 
Manhattan, Kans., Mercury, W. A. Col- 
vin, managing editor, most eloquently 
presents many of the thoughts which we 
should give concern to during this week. 
Sogn each Member will take time to 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 
Today we are all concerned with freedom, 
and rightly so. As we have grown to know 
this freedom in the building of our Ameri- 
can civilization, we have seen that it is part- 
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ly a product of the lands which have made 
possible the prosperity to build our Nation— 
a nation that sets the perpetuation of demo- 
cratic ideals above all other goals. These 
are our opening thoughts as National Wild- 
life Week, March 16-22, approaches, 

The westward migrations of our forefa- 
thers brought settlement to some of the 
richest lands in the world. These free for 
the taking and too frequently those who 
claimed them were indifferent to the waste 
of resources for which they were responsible. 

We can take satisfaction from the fact 
that even in those pioneer days, when the 
exuberant spirit of exploitation was in full 
swing, we established a large national park, 
the first in the world, Other nations, those 
that had suitable places left, followed our 
lead. Then we established our national for- 
ests, more national parks, some State forests 
and parks, and finally our wildlife and 
wilderness areas. The wilderness areas are 
an expression of American determination to 
hang on to the inyigorating pioneer spirit 
that is good for any civilization. The op- 
portunity to save and protect them and our 
other public lands comes at a time when, as 
a Nation, we are mature enough to learn 
important lessons from the experiences of 
other nations. 

One lesson, which stands out among the 
many others, is that no nation—not even a 
democracy such as ours—can be prosperous 
and its people happy if its lands have been 
Tavaged through misuse. Now, when we no 
longer have new frontiers to conquer, it be- 
hooves us to find out where we have made 
our mistakes so that we can learn to live 
with the land, instead of against it. This 
week, National Wildlife Week, affords op- 
portunity for this by focusing our attention 
upon the publicly-owned lands that con- 
tribute so much to our everyday living needs 
and our enjoyment of the out of doors. 

Our treatment of public lands, unfortu- 
nately does not always stand in contrast to 
the abuse of those lands that-we own pri- 
vately. In most instances we have failed to 
provide the funds and support to allow our 
conservation agencies, who manage these 
lands for us, to give them the care and 
protection they need. The result is that 
we are getting but a small part of what we 
should from this public resource at a time 
when we face rapidly increasing demands 
upon it. 

Despite the shortcomings of our steward- 
ship over these lands, we can take some pride 
in the fact that we have held them under 
public ownership and that we intend to keep 
them for the future. It is from them that 
we will draw much of the strength to per- 
petuate the freedom that we cherish and 
the leadership that the world calls upon us 
to provide. It remains for us now to recog- 
nize the critical need to care for and protect 
this public estate so that it may produce to 
the limit of its ability. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Wilber Cortright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great pleasure that I call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate to the 62d wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Wilber Cortright, 
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rural route 4, Dixon, II., which they will 
celebrate on March 24, 

Few, indeed, are the couples who reach 
such a milestone. Mr. and Mrs. Cort- 
right have lived their lives together in 
the true American spirit—unselfishly de- 
voting themselves to family, friends, and 
community. 

John Wilber Cortright and Mary Etta 
Smith were united in marriage on March 
24, 1896, in Dixon, Ill. Both were born 
in Dixon. Mrs. Cortright was 81 years 
of age on March 9; Mr. Cortright 
reached his 82d year on February 28. 
Two children were born to this couple: 
a son, Vernon Smith Cortright, who 
passed away in 1918 at the age of 18; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Queta Kathryn 
Wainscott, who resides on rural route 4, 
Dixon, II. 

In his early life, Mr. Cortright was a 
teacher in the public schools of Dixon. 
In order to provide a better livelihood 
for his family, he later became a pro- 
gressive farmer; and, although he offi- 
cially retired in 1943, he still is the active 
manager of the family farm. 

In 1952 a well-deserved honor was be- 
stowed upon Mr. Cortright, which he ap- 
propriately shared with his wife, whom 
he credits with a great measure of his 
life's success. In that year he was 
named top American in the Dixon com- 
munity, receiving the Americanism 
award which was cosponsored by the 
Dixon Jaycees and the Dixon Chamber 
of Commerce. 

At the banquet at which the Ameri- 
canism award was presented to Mr. 
Cortright, the official program had this 
to say: 

Mr. J. W. Cortright, recipient of the 1952 
Americanism award, has, during the past 
year, served his community as supervisor of 
South Dixon Township, chairman of the Lee 
County Nursing Home, trustee of the Dixon 
Rural Fire Department, a member of the 
county board of school trustees, and teacher 
of a boys’ Sunday school class: Nominated 
by the Practical Club of Dixon, Mr. Cort- 
right—a gentleman 76 years young—was se- 
lected by the judges as outstanding in his 
personal advancement of Americanism, civic 
and community service, and citizenship re- 
sponsibility in 1951, 


In selecting Mr. Cortright for this 
award ,the nominating group had taken 
into consideration his 16 years of service 
as town clerk of South Dixon Township; 
his 24 years as supervisor of that town- 
ship; his early efforts in behalf of the 
county YMCA; his years as a Sunday 
school teacher; as well as the many days, 
weeks, and months given by him in be- 
half of varied civic and community en- 
deavors. 

In addition to the above, the nominat- 
ing committee was also aware of the 
great humanitarian service performed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Cortright in the open-, 
ing of their home to 5 orphans for a 
period of 16 years. 

In accepting the Americanism award 
in 1952, Mr. Cortright summed up his 
life as one predicated on a belief in God, 
truth, and a heritage of his pioneer an- 
cestors. He paid tribute to his life’s 
partner as one who had worked at his 
side, and shared both his griefs and 
successes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain all of you 
here share my pride in the lives and ac- 
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complishments of Mr. and Mrs. Cort- 
right, and join me in sincerest congrat- 
ulations to them on the happy and 
memorable occasion of their 62d wedding 
anniversary. 


United Mine Workers Are Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the activities of the groups 
Supporting the position of the long- 
haired internationalists in asking a re- 
newal of our present trade agreements. 
One might be led to believe that every- 
one is for the renewal of these agree- 
ments. Such is not the case. 

In this connection, I desire to call your 
attention to the position of the United 
Mine Workers of America that within 
the past few days has, by formal reso- 
lution, condemned the renewal of these 
trade agreements on the grounds that 
they are no longer reciprocal and do not 
adequately protect American industries 
and American jobs. I want at this time 
to offer a letter from Mr. John Owens, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 


Workers, with a copy of the resolution 


for inclusion in the RECORD: 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. March 13, 1958. 
To the Members oj the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 85th Congress. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMEN: On behalf of the 
international executive board of the United 
Mine Workers of America, I submit the en- 
closed resolution unanimously adopted by 
the board in executive session, Washington, 
D. C., March 13, 1958. 

The resolution is self-explanatory. 

It is our hope that in your consideration 
of the extension of reciprocal trades legisla- 
tion, you will guarantee protection to Amer- 
ican industries now suffering from the effects 
of present trade policies, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN OWENS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United Mine Workers of 
America for a number of years have been 
opposed to the so-called reciprocal trades 
agreements, and legislation which make 
such agreements possible; and 

Whereas reciprocal trade under the pres- 
sent system and policies of the Government 
of the United States are but a one-way 
street, and reciprocity under these agree- 
ments, in our Judgment, is disastrous to the 
economy of the United States—as an ex- 
ample, the reciprocal trade agreement with 
Venezuela, which operated under a dictator- 
ship for a number of years, permitted the 
dumping of residual oil on the east coast 
in violation of the public policies of the 
United States—and the only people who 
benefited from this dumping of residual oll, 
which displaced approximately 40 million 
tons of coal, were the oil companies operat- 
ing in Venezuela and the Venezuelan dic- 
tatorship which has recently been put out 
of business; and 

Whereas in France at the moment ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons of anthracite coal 
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from Pennsylvania have not been per- 
mitted by the French Government to be, 
moved to distribution points because France 
is getting her anthracite from Russia; and 
further, our Government is lending money 
to Poland which will enable Poland to build 
up her coal exports and take away American 
coal markets in Europe. In view of these 
very good reasons: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the international executive 
board, now in session in Washington, D. C., 
That we urge upon the Members of the 
House and Senate to refuse to accede to an 
extension of reciprocal trade, unless a quota 
is fixed on the dumping of oil on our east- 
ern coast; and the coal industry, and other 
industries, are otherwise protected from be- 
ing penalized and put out of business by 
unfair competition and the virtual dumping 
ef commodities in the United States, which 
is ruinous to our economic well-being and 
certainly is not indicative of reciprocal 
trade. 


Mr. Dulles of the CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times magazine of last Sunday, 
March 16, 1958, published a most inter- 
esting article on Allen W. Dulles, head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
brother of the Secretary of State. The 
article discusses not only Mr. Dulles and 
his stewardship of the CIA, but in a gen- 
eral way also the work of this Agency. 

Mr. Dulles is unquestionably doing a 
fine job under very trying circumstances 
and in a most difficult field. I happen 
to know a little about this type of work 
from the period during World War II 
when I was associated with the Office of 
Strategic Services. In fact, it was dur- 
ing that same period that I met Mr. 
Allen Dulles, who was also associated 
with the old OSS, and I know of his 
ability. 

Since 1950 Mr. Dulles has put his 

ability to work for CIA, to ferret out in- 
formation and intelligence so necessary 
for the security of our country and of 
the free world. This is a field in which 
“one-man” governments, not having to 
account to the people, are most profi- 
cient. They have unlimited funds to 
carry out their espionage activities. 
Unless we can keep up with them, wars, 
small or big, cold or hot, can spring up 
at any time and any place—whenever 
and wherever the dictators feel that 
they have an advantage. 
The Congress cannot afford to play 
politics with the CIA, and must give to 
it all the help it needs. Allen Dulles’ 
background and reputation highly com- 
mends him for the post he holds, irre- 
spective of the party in power. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert this arti- 
cle in the Recorp and commend it to the 
attention of all my colleagues: 

Tue OTHER Ma. DULLES or THE CIA 
(By Russell Baker) 

WasHIncton.—When Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand was assassinated at Sarajevo in 
1914, the young man who was fated to be- 
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come director of the United States world- 
wide intelligence system read the news over 
an aperitif at a Paris sidewalk cafe. 

He did not instantly leap up, crying, “This 
means war.“ The news, he admits now, did 
not even strike him as particularly ominous. 

Having read it, Allen Welsh Dulles, then 21 
and fresh out of Princeton with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, continued his journey to India, 
where a year's job as an English teacher 
awaited him, serenely unaware that the ter- 
rorist’s bullet had opened a new age that 
would cast bim in a role more exotic than 
Princeton had yet taught its young men to 
dream of. 

For Mr. Dulles, whose job today is to sense 
the dally waxings and wanings of interna- 
tional peril and keep the White House alerted, 
it was an inauspicious beginning. But al- 
though he still misses occasionally—too often, 
some of his critics contend—two hot wars 
and the long cold one have made him one of 
the world's most sophisticated travelers in 
the shadow land of Intelligence and espio- 
nage. 

Since February 1953, he has been Director 
of the little-known, top-secret Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, which sits as a mysterious 
gray presence at the most solemn councils of 
Government. When the news of Stalin's fatal 
illness broke in March 1953, Mr. Dulles was 
one of the first persons summoned hurriedly 
to the White House. When Israel invaded 
Egypt in October 1956, he was among the 
seven present at President Eisenhower's his- 
toric decision to act immediately through the 
United Nations. He regularly briefs the Na- 
tional Security Council, not only on events 
behind the Iron Curtain, but on developing 
situations in potential world trouble spots 
from Guatemala to east Pakistan. 

In the present debate about American re- 
sponses to Soviet demands for a summit 
meeting. he is the unseen agent whose anal- 
yses of Russian motivations, and of oppor- 
tunities and pitfalls in a top-level meeting, 
may be crucial to this Government's final 
decision. 

One of the few men in Washington with 
immediate access to the White House, he 
has made long strides toward realizing the 
ambition that brought him to Washington. 
This. he told a visitor recently, was to make 
a permanent place for an intelligence sery- 
ice in the United States Government. 

“What interested me,” he said, “was the 
idea of building up a new kind of structure 
in the American Government, creating a 
good intelligence organization and giving it 
its momentum, its start.” 

To put it dramatically, Allen Dulles is the 
Nation's “master spy.” And, according to 
Moscow, a most sinister fellow to boot. The 
Soviet pamphleteer, Ilya Ehrenburg. was 
driven to religious metaphor some years 
back in describing him in that dedicatedly 
atheistic journal, Pravda. 

“If the spy, Allen Dulles, should arrive in 
Heaven through somebody's absent-minded- 
ness,” Ehrenburg wrote, “he would begin to 
blow up the clouds, mine the stars and 
slaughter the angels.” ; 

Yet, seen in the modest, gray-carpeted 
office from which he directs an undercover 
network that—it can only be hopefully 
assumed—rings the globe, Mr. Dulles seems 
the unlikeliest of master spies.” He has the 
soaring forehead of a professor, and a thatch 
of white hair, Full gray mustache, slightly 
rumpled tweeds and bow tie, glasses perched 
jJauntily above his eyebrows and ever-present 
pipe round out the impression of a prep- 
school headmaster. 

The eyes are perhaps 2 bit too penetrating 
to go with the big booming laugh; the hands 
are certainly too broad, too strong for any- 
one but a man of action. Although he will 
be 65 next month, he still plays a strenuous 
game of doubles, swims, goes around the 
golf course in 90 on a good day and agonizes 
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over the iIneptitudes of the Washington 
Senators. 

He admits to reading spy thrillers and to a 
passion for Erle Stanley Gardner's mysteries. 
But intelligence work, he suggests, is not 
what the spy thrillers have led us to belleve. 
“I've never been shot at. I don’t know that 
anybody has ever even tried to kidnap me,” 
he told a visitor recently. 

As CIA's Director, his job is to furnish in- 
formation, including estimates of foreign 
governments’ intentions, on which United 
States policy decisions are shaped. Thus he 
has an intimate working relationship with 
his brother, the Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, who is 5 yeas older than 
Allen. 

Between the two there are striking simi- 
larities, despite their different tempera- 
ments—Foster with his awkward, nervous 
smile; Allen with his easy charm. Both are 
big, broad-boned, rugged men with a zest 
for physical activity. Both were bred to a 
family tradition of public service. Both at- 
tended Princeton, studied the law, special- 
ized in diplomacy and practiced law in the 
New York firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. 

Though there is a fierce family loyalty 
within the Dulles clan when one of them is 
under fire, there is also considerable evidence 
of an old competitive rivalry between Allen 
and Foster, dating back to Princeton days. 
Foster was the stiff intellectual; Allen, com- 
ing along a few years later, was the campus 
social lion. The rivalry was still strong 
when both were members of Sullivan & 
Cromwell. Informed judgment in Washing- 
ton today is that the two men still have their 
disagreements about substantive points af- 
fecting policy formation, but Allen, who has 
no responsibility for policymaking, does not 
discuss them. 

The fact that family loyalty does not dom- 
inate their working relationship is probably 
crucial to American foreign policy, for noth- 
ing could be more dangerous than to have 
Allen Dulles mold his intelligence appraisals 
to suit Foster's theories. Even critics of the 
Dulles family insist that this does not occur. 

More than any other individual, Allen 
Dulles {s responsible for CIA as it exists to- 
day. In one way or another, he has been 
inyolved with the creation of the agency al- 
most from its inception and over the last 5 
years has put his personal stamp on it. 

How good is CIA under his stewardship? 


‘What are its strengths and weaknesses? Is 


its peculiarly privileged independence essen- 
tially healthful in a democratic government? 
Absolute answers to such questions are hard 
to find. By statute, the agency’s operations 
are secret. Its size, its budget, the character 
of its operations—all the facts that other 
agencies must report in detail~—are known to 
Only an elite handful within the Government. 

In this secret atmosphere a pervasive cyni- 
cism about CIA has been cultivated in Wash- 
ington. There are such stories as the news 
account in a Washington paper some months 
back of a free-for-all in a downtown restau- 
rant between CIA and FBI men. Each group, 
the paper reported, had mistaken the other 
for Conrmunist agents. In casual conversa- 
tion one is told vaguely that CIA crawls with 
incompetents and poseurs, that it is ineffi- 
cient and bungling, that it is not heeded by 
the policymakers. 

Few well-informed critics—including men 
who are severe critics—support these charges. 
The consensus of these critics runs as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Personnel: Internal morale is unusu- 
ally good, especially in comparison with the 
State Department. When threatened with a 
McCarthy assault a few years back, the agency 
was saved from the rack when Allen Dulles 
intervened at the White House. This has 
given CIA's people the reassuring conviction 
that they are working for a man who is pre- 
pared to go to bat ſor them. As a result it has 
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been able to hold good men and attract more 
of the quality type that once concentrated 
on getting into State's Foreign Service. It 
has drawn heavily on the national university 
community and the overall quality of its per- 
sonnel is unusually high for Government, 
perhaps better now than State's. 

(2) Intelligence reporting: The bitterest 
Democratic critics of the administration and 
State Department critics of the agency con- 
cere that the quality of its intelligence-gath- 
ering is extremely high, perhaps as fine as 
any other intelligence service in the world, 
including the highly touted British. 

(3) Intelligence evaluation: The most com- 
mon criticism is the CIA's evaluation of the 
material it gathers is likely to be incau- 
tious, to leap to conclusions that more con- 
servative students of, say, the Soviet Union, 
believe unjustified. This, the critics say, has 
put the Government in the position of acting 
on erroneous assumptions at times in the 
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and Mr. Dulles agrees—that the Agency has 
failed to lick the problem of getting its mass 
of intelligence information across to the 
people who should have it for policy for- 
mation. For example, CIA's reporting on 
Soviet technological achievement has been 
extremely good, yet its implied warnings 
went unheeded at the White House until 
after the sputniks, Democrats contend that 
the failure here was not in intelligence but 
in the administration's policy of giving 
sound money a priority over expenditure for 
technology and science. 

As part of its self-improvement program, 
the CIA has begun holding post mortems on 
its failures. Information that was on hand 
before the event is reexamined to learn if 
another method of analysis might have 
pointed to the right reading. 

One of the disasters of the intelligence 
community, for instance, was its failure to 
foresee the Chinese Communist entry into 
the Korean war. In its post mortem, the 
CIA discovered one critical bit of informa- 
tion that had been overlooked: The Chinese 
Army, shortly before it moved across the 
Yalu, was known to have provisioned itself 
with large quantities of antibiotics. Prop- 
erly weighed at the time, this scrap of in- 
formation might have provided the warn- 
ing the Government needed. 

(4) Operational secrecy: This is an area 
of great debate. CIA contends that secrecy 
and freedom from congressional scrutiny are 
essential to the operation of an intelligence 
system. Senator Mixx MANSFIELD, Montana 
Democrat, differs. He has proposed that the 
Agency but put under scrutiny of a joint 
congressional committee much like the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. There 
have been no notable security breaches by 
the atomic energy committee, he contends, 
and there is no reason to assume that CIA 
security could not be similarly maintained. 

At present there is a small degree of con- 
gressional control exercised by the Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees. 
Key members of these groups oppose the 
Mansfield proposal, contending that their 
control amply fulfills the requirement. 
Other critics, however, are not so sure and 
there are great misgivings about whether the 
agency is subject to even the minimum of 
accountability te the public which is the 
essence of democratic government. The 
public, almost totally ignorant of what goes 
on behind the curtain of legalized secrecy, 
cannot know how its money is spent or how 
many costly blunders lie quietly buried 
under the classified labels. 

In broad, fuzzy outlines, some of CIA's 
operations are understood. 

The Agency was created 11 years ago to 
coordinate all of the Nation's diffused in- 
telligence activities. To prevent any de- 
velopment of an American Gestapo, Congress 
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specifically denied “police, subpena, law-en- 
forcement powers, or internal security func- 
tions” to the CIA. 

Its alm is to lay hands on every available 
piece of information and speculation about 
the Communist world and to winnow these 
into a coherent, accurate picture for the 
guidance of the Nation’s policymakers. Much 
of this task is clearly dogged, day-in, day-out 
analysis of overtly published reports, data, 
statistics. 

Painstaking study of readily available data 
bullds up the background for evaluating 
secret intelligence funneled in from the field. 
‘The morsel of high-level secret information— 
whether collected by accident, by intricately 
devious design, or by derring-do at great 
risk to the agent—is still of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Thus, although the CIA has institutional- 
ized intelligence work, the secret agent re- 
mains an important figure. “You still need 
people with the characteristics of the cloak- 
and-dagger man, but we don't want him to 
act in a cloak-and-dagger way. That's the 
main point,” Mr. Dulles explained recently. 

Parenthetically, Mr. Dulles insists that the 
era of the heavy-lidded female spy is gone, 
another of science's conquests over romance. 
The CIA does not deny that some female 
operatives still work their perfumed wiles 
for Uncle Sam. But scientific snoopers, like 
the radar that detected the first Soviet inter- 
continental missile tests, promise to domi- 
nate the new era of espionage, 

Being a hothouse of secrecy, the CIA breeds 
a jungle of rumor and speculation about it- 
self. It is universally suspected of being a 
global mischiefmaker. It has been estab- 
lished, for example, that the Agency was be- 
hind Guatemala’s 1954 revolution against 
the Americas’ first Communist regime. On 
this evidence, it is generally assumed that 
its agents are busy muddying waters in other 
sensitive areas. When, as happened a year 
ago in Syria, an anti-Communist coup fizzles, 
word spreads mysteriously that the CIA has 
bungled. 

Although he himself has broken with all 
secret-service tradition by speaking publicly 
and maintaining press contacts to prevent 
total mystery from enveloping the CIA, Mr. 
Dulles concedes that an element of faith” is 
required from the public. Sometimes, be- 
cause the whole story cannot be told, “we 
have to take it on the chin.” 

Most recently, Mr. Dulles himself has been 
taking it on the chin for a speech last sum- 
mer predicting that military dictatorship 
might be one of the possible lines of evolu- 
tion in the Soviet Union. When Marshal 
Zhukov, the only potential military dictator 
in sight, was abruptly dumped from power 
a month later, Mr. Dulles was as conspicuous 
as a base runner trapped between second and 
third in the deciding game of the World 
Series. 

Hadn't he failed to predict a major shift 
in the power struggle? “Sure,” he told a 
recent visitor, “but plenty of people in the 
Kremlin seem to have missed it, too. Cer- 
tainly Zhukov himself didn't know it was 
coming, or he wouldn't have been in Al- 
bania (when the plot against him was per- 
fected) .” 

But the CIA’s most important job, Mr. 
Dulles commented, is not crystal-balling 
each specific event so much as flagging 
critical situations which this Government 
must watch and seek to turn to advantage. 

The first hint that Allen Dulles might 
have an extraordinary interest in world af- 
fairs came when, at the age of 8, he pro- 
duced his own history of the Boer War. 
“England,” goes a sample passage, “ought to 
be content if she owned the mines where 
gold is, but no, she wants to have the land 
to (sic).” 
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After his year in India, he returned to 
Princeton for his master of arts degree, then 
joined the State Department's Foreign Serv- 
ice, Stationed in Vienna when the United 
States went to war in 1917, he was trans- 
ferred to Bern, where part of his work 
was to set up contracts in Austria-Hungary 
and the Balkans, It was his first experience 
with espionage. 

In 1926 he quit the State Department 
when he was offered a chance to begin in 
law at double his salary as a veteran Foreign 
Service officer. First, however, he fired off 
an angry letter, which hit the newspapers, 
commenting on the Department's miserable 
pay standards. Made quite a splash,” he 
recalls with relish. “I think it may have 
had something to do with upping salaries.” 

When World War II came, the inter- 
national lawyer joined the Office of Strategic 
Services—‘“that heterogeneous outfit of in- 
tellectuals, dilettantes and footpads,” as one 
historian has called it, put together for 
espionage and sabotage behind enemy lines. 

Mr. Dulles, remembering Switzerland’s po- 
tential as a spy center, persuaded his chief 
and old friend, Maj. Gen, William 8. Dono- 
van, to cut him loose to set up operations in 
the heart of Festung Europa. 

Late in 1942, with American forces landing 
in Africa and the Nazis sealing Vichy, France, 
he dashed across southern France from 
Spain, talked fast to a suspicious Gestapo 
agent at the frontier and slipped into 
Switzerland. 

The story of those war years in Bern is 
raw material for a paperback thriller. The 
spy network Allen Dulles built from scratch 
reached into Germany, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Spain, Portugal, 
north Africa, France, Italy, and Austria. 

He produced the first reports on the Nazi 
experimental rocket laboratory at Peene- 
muende and on the V-2 installations aimed 
against Britain. Through his contact with 
Hans Bernd Gisevius, a Nazi counter- 
intelligence man with an abiding hatred for 
the Nazis, he kept informed of the develop- 
ing plot of July 1944 against Hitler's life. 
Finally, Mr. Dulles commanded the fantas- 
tically delicate negotiations, reaching into 
the highest levels of the Gestapo and Wehr- 
macht, that ended in the surrender of a 
million enemy troops in northern Italy some 
2 weeks before the war's end. 

Shortly after CIA was created In 1947, 
President Truman assigned him to a three- 
man panel to recommend ways of perfecting 
its operations. His report gathered dust 
until 1950, when Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
then director, phoned him in New York. 

“Well,” said the general, “you've written 
this report. Now get down here and tell me 
how to put it into effect.” 

Assured that the job would take only 6 
weeks, Mr. Dulles came to Washington. He 
has been here ever since. 

How does he envision the CIA's future? 
“We've got to keep our absolute integrity,” 
Mr. Dulles insists. Keep out of politics. Be 
absolutely fearless. Report the facts as we 
see them regardless of whether they're palat- 
able or unpalatable to the policymakers. If 
we ever lose that objectivity, then we are 
finished.” 

What about the public conscience, the 
morality of the CIA’s operations? “I don't 
think that immorality pays very much, so I 
don't believe in carrying out a program 
that's immoral,” said Mr. Dulles. At times 
in his work, he was reminded, even a pro- 
gram that is not immoral may result in 
someone's getting hurt. 

Mr. Dulles conceded the point. “If you 
believe in a program,” he replied, “you may 
have to break a little crockery in the cause of 
putting it into effect.” 
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Does Advertising Help Build a Better 
Community? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, yesterday 
I had the privilege, while back in my 
congressional district, of attending a 
luncheon of the Peoria Advertising and 
Selling Club and witnessed the presenta- 
tion of a Bradley University scholarship 
to James Bortell, a senior at Woodruff 
High School in Peoria, for his winning 
essay entitled “Does Advertising Help 
Build a Better Community?” 

I was so impressed with the caliber of 
this young high-school] student and the 
contents of his essay, that I thought it 
deserving to be read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

James Bortell is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Byron J. Bortell, of Peoria, who 
should be most proud of their son for 
his having won this contest in such keen 
competition with his fellow students 
throughout the Peoria area. 

The essay reads as follows: 

Does ADVERTISING HELP BUILD A BETTER 

CoMMUNITY? 

A German revolutionary once said that 
capitalism could only enslave workers, and 
that free enterprise must be destroyed, This 
man was Karl Marx, the inventor of the 
Communist theory of life. 

Communist Russia, as we know it today, 
is operated according to this theory. The 
typical Russian community has no advertis- 
ing, something that is synonymous with free 
enterprise. A Russian store is free of any gay 
displays advertising this kind of toothpaste, 
or that kind of cough syrup. A customer has 
no choice of brands, or guaranty of quality. 
The reason for this is that there is only one 
brand available and that is the brand made in 
a so-called people’s factory. 

Automobiles are made in one of these peo- 
ple's factories. The firm need not go to any 
great pains to produce a good looking, tech- 
nically advanced automobile because there is 
no competitive advertising suggesting that 
their make gets more miles to the gallon or 
was styled by an Italian designer. 

The worker does not have to work up to 
his capabilities because there is no reward for 
being productive. The car that he is pro- 
dusing may be called the people's car but he 
has no hope of ever being able to own one of 
these cars. In fact, under the Communist 
ideals a person who is too productive or 
industrious is considered dangerous. 

When a Russian woman buys a new dress, 
which is not very often, her garment has 
no nonshrink or nonfade trademake to help 
her get the most for her hard earned money. 

There is no such thing as an independent 
Russian inventor. Such a man would be 
considered dangerous. All inventions are the 
property of the state. The inventor could 
have no hope of ever marketing his product 
himself. 

This is what life is like in a community 
without free enterprise and its close associ- 
ate, advertising. 

The right of free enterprise is guaranteed 
to Americans in the Constitution. Each com- 
munity in America is given an equal oppor- 
tunity to develop its enterprise and com- 
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merce. Whether it accepts this challenge 
or not depends on no one but the people of 
the community itself. 

When an American enters his community 
drugstore, his eyes meet a barrage of colorful 
displays and he has a variety of brands from 
which to make his choice. Each brand is try- 
ing to outdo the other with advertising and 
at the same time must raise the quality of 
their product to the level on which it is 
advertised. 

Advertising increases competition among 
rival industries in different communities. As 
& result both industries profit and when this 
happens the people of the community also 
benefit. 

Advertising forces companies to raise qual- 
ity, lower prices, and increase production. 
Because of this the average American can 
buy 1 pound of bread, 1 quart of milk, 1 
pound of potatoes, 1 pound of sugar, 1 dozen 
eggs, 1 pound of butter and 1 pound of coffee 
with 114 minutes of labor compared to 1,163 
minutes of labor needed under the Russian 
system. 

There is a true story about a man who had 
an idea for a revolutionary type of fishing 
lure. He put the greatest percent of his 
money into advertising. A huge demand for 
his product was the result and soon he had 
earned enough to enlarge his factory thus 
creating job opportunities for the people of 
his community. Today this man, who seem- 
ingly put the cart before the horse, owns one 
of the largest tackle companies in the world. 

A man in a small midwestern community 
owned s small industry and through the 
medium of advertising was able to sell his 
products to a firm in Maine. In this case, as 
in many others, advertising is actually a val- 
uable form of communication. 

In colonial days a factory of 1,000 e 
was almost unheard of, but today there are 
more than 3,500 firms of this size in the 
United States. All of them owe large 
amounts of their growth success to adver- 
tising. 

The farmer, the miner, the factory worker, 
the salesman, the supervisor, the stockhold- 
ers, and everyone in a community bencfit 
from good advertising. 

Perhaps if the Karl Marx, could 
see America today he might alter some of his 
theories. Americans enjoy more freedom 
than any other people on the earth. One of 
the most beloved of these freedoms is free 
advertising denounced by Karl Marx. For the 
good of our community and for the good of 
our country, we must protect and promote 
free advertising, for upon it rests the secur- 
ity of our economy and our very way of life. 


Congressman John J. Dempsey, 
1879-1858 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the life story 
of Congressman JoHN J. Dempsey, of 
New Mexico was so good and true, that it 
will linger long in our memories, 

He did what few men have ever suc- 
ceeded in doing, by building two con- 
secutive careers in two sharply contrast- 
ing environments, and by that accom- 


plishment alone he proved how closely he 


was identified with our national char- 
acter; its courage, its faith, and its 
friendliness, 
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From the crowded canyons of Broad- 
way to the quiet reaches of the Rio 
Grande he was equally at home, for all 
of it embraced the Nation of which he 
was so proud. From vice-president of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., to Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, and Representa- 
tive from that State in the Congress at 
Washington, Jonn built a full and varied 
life that was devoted to the service of 
others. 

He was a quiet man and a kind man. 

In everything that he did or said, 
he was guided by a deep and abiding 
devotion to the principles of his relig- 
ious faith. Those of us who were priv- 
ileged to know him and to work with 
him, will ever cherish the memory of 
his great humanity which was inspired 
by his love of God. 

As a member of the Public Works 
Committee, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, he had a hand in shap- 
ing the development of the United 
States, and its pioneering leadership in 
all fields that are necessary to the pres- 
ervation of freedom. 

I like to think that the soul which 
JoHN Dempsey put into his work as an 
able Member of Congress, will, in ways 
beyond our ken, continue to inspire us 
with his fervent belief that eternal 
truths will finally prevail. 

To his widow, his son, and his two 
daughters, we extend our sympathy, for 
we share in their loss. 

The life of a good man whose earthy 
journey has ended, becomes immortal: 
in the paradise of the Blessed, and in the 
hearts of those who loved him. 


The Honorable John J. Dempsey 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, all the 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy join me in expressing sor- 
row over the passing of Congressman 
JoHN J. Dempsey, our longtime friend 
and coworker on the joint committee. 
We feel that our committee, the Con- 
gress, the State of New Mexico, and the 
Nation have suffered a great loss. Con- 
gressman Dempsey rendered long and 
fine service to the Congress and to his 
country. 

On the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Jack DEMPSEY was an active 
and valuable member on the Subcommit- 
tee on Raw Materials, and the Subcom- 
mittee on Communities, of which he 
served as chairman. He regularly at- 
tended meetings of these subcommitees, 
as well as other subcommittees, and the 
meetings of the full committee. He 
spoke with great experience and wisdom, 
and his opinions and advice were sought 
and of great value to us. 

Only last month, on February 24 and 
25, when he was not enjoying good 
health, Congressman Dempsry attended 
2 long days of hearings before our com- 
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mittee on the problems of the uranium 
mining industry. He was deeply con- 
cerned about the individual hardships, 
as well as the broad policy questions in- 
volved, and he was tireless in his efforts 
to reach an intelligent and forward- 
looking solution to this problem, as well 
as to many others. 

But more than anything else, his col- 
leagues on the joint committee will all 
remember the twinkle in Jack Dempsry’s 
eyes; and we shall cherish his friendship 
the highest of all. He had many, many 
friends, and we were glad to be among 
them. 

On behalf of all the members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, who 
knew Jack Dempsey and loved him well, 
I extend to his wife, Gladys, and to the 
other members of his family our heart- 
felt sympathy. 


Oregonians Realize the Value of the 
Library Services Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Oregon- 
ians are well aware of the value of their 
libraries, the Library Services Act, and 
National Library Week. 

They are proud to participate in the 
week which we are now 

I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a portion of Gov. Robert 
D. Holmes proclamation as it appeared 
in the Myrtle Point Herald of March 13, 
1958; a news story from the Grants Pass 
Courier of March 11, 1958, telling of 
special plans for the week by the city 
of Glendale; and a news story in the 
Roseburg News-Review of March 12, 
1958, concerning plans for public demon- 
strations of library facilities throughout 
Douglas County this week. 

These are only samples, Mr. Speaker, 
but they represent the thinking of people 
in my district. Therefore, at this time, 
I should like to urge that this House 
increase to the $7,500,000 maximum the 
amount previously authorized by Con- 
gress for the Library Services Act each 
year it is in effect. It is my understand. 
ing that this portion of the fiscal 1959 
budget will come before us within the 
next few weeks. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Myrtle Point Herald of March 13, 
1958] 
Governor ISSUES CALL FOR OBSERVANCE OF 
LIBRARY WEEK 


SaLEM. — Proclaiming National Library 
Week from March 16 to 22, Gov. Robert D. 
Holmes has called for an expansion of Ore- 
gon’s library services. 

The Governor said new Hbraries should 
be established, and that rural library serv- 
ices should be increased. 

He pointed out that half of America's 
adults go for a year without reading any. 
book exeept the Bible. This, he continued, 
means that the people are denying them- 
selves opportunities to become better edu- 
cated and more intelligent. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION 


“Whereas civilization leans on the written 
word for its very existence, informed self- 
government depends on the knowledge the 
citizen gains through reading, and books 
and periodicals are the key to such personal 
rewards as an enlightened mind, closer fam- 
ily unity, well-spent leisure time, and career 
advancement; and 

“Whereas the public, school, college, and 
home libraries are a vital source of enrich- 
ment for the individual who wisely assesses 
the abundance of benefits available to the 
cultivators of the habit of reading; and 

“Whereas more than one-half of America’s 
adults will go for a year reading no book 
except the Bible, thus denying their best to 
a nation that has never been able to find 
as many educated and intelligent men and 
women as it needs; and 

“Whereas establishment of new libraries 

“and a sharply accelerated program of rural 
library services offers additional opportuni- 
ties for our citizens to appreciate the values 
of the habit of reading; 

“Therefore, I, Robert D. Holmes, Governor 
of Oregon, call upon all elements of our 
citizenry to join in observing National Li- 
brary Week March 16-22, 1958, to the end 
that Oregon may exert leadership in this 
effort to awaken America to the magic that 
lies between the covers of a book.” 


[From the Grants Pass Courier of March 11, 
1958] 


GLENDALE PLANS OBSERVANCE OF LIBRARY 
J WEEK 


GLENDALE. —Glendale is planning observ- 
ance of the week of March 16-22 as National 
Library Week with an open house at the 
Glendale Public Library on Tuesday, March 
18, from 10 a. m. to noon. Refreshments 
will be served, and all prospective borrowers 
of books are being invited. Special displays 
in the windows of several local stores will 
also carry out the observance. 

The Glendale Public Library has now prac- 

tically completed the changeover from the 
old city library to a branch of the county 
library, and books and periodicals of all de- 
scription are available, the librarian an- 
nounces. 
Children's books range from those for pre- 
schoolers through ones suitable for eighth- 
graders, Children from the first through the 
fourth grades, who dre not eligible to bor- 
row books from the school library, may ob- 
tain books from the public library. There 
is a wide range of books for teen-agers and 
Sik people. 

All classes of books for adults are avail- 
able, the librarian states. These include hu- 
morous fiction, historical novels, biographies, 
western and pioneer books, books on hob- 
bies and homemaking, gardening, detective 
stories, technical and reference books, etc. 

the Adult Readers’ Club, which was or- 
ganized recently, is gaining in membership 
and is open to all adults without charge. 
Meetings are held on the fourth Wednesday 
of each month, from 2 to 4 p. m., at the 
library. Talks are givén on various subjects 
of interest. Recent talks included one on 
the Belgian Congo, by Mrs. J. J. Davis; on 
American Samoa, by Mrs. Walter Kemp; on 
the London Blitz by Mrs. Carl Smoot, and 
on Pioneering School Teaching by Mrs, R. 
Harris, librarian. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
Wednesday, March 26, and Mrs, Kemp will 
give a talk on Panama. 


[From the Roseburg News-Review of March 
12, 1958] 
PUBLIC LIBRARY DEMONSTRATIONS SLATED Hace 
WEEK 
Public demonstrations of Mbrary facilities 
throughout Douglas County and other spe- 
clal events are planned for next week in ob- 
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servance of National Library Week, March 
16-22. 

Plans for the special observances were laid 
during a regular meeting of the county u- 
brary board March 4. 

The county system’s main unit in Rose- 
burg will begin observance of the special 
week on Monday with city council day. 
Young couples’ night and businessmen's day 
will be held Tuesday and Wednesday. Fri- 
day will be homemakers’ day and Saturday 
kiddies’ day, said head librarian Carol 
Trimble. 

Special services to the individual cate- 
gories of citizens will be featured during the 
week at the main library. 

Elsewhere, Library Week in Myrtle Creek 
will feature window displays and picture 
series of local library patrons in the Myrtle 
Creek Mail. Librarian Wilma Gore set up 
the plans in cooperation with the board and 
a special committee. 

In Oakland, librarian Mrs. Kathryn Fenley 
reported there will be store displays and 
distribution of a brochure on school and 
public libraries. 

An open house will be held at Sutherlin, 
said Mrs. Harriet Kabler, librarian. 

Another open house will be staged in Can- 
yonville, on Thursday of this week. Mrs. 
LeRoy Morris, librarian, said a film, “Books 
for All,” will be shown. 

Glendale librarian Mrs. Bob Harris said 
local actilvties will include talks on books 
and library services at lodges and clubs, 
along with spot radio announcements, 
Week-long store displays and an open house 
March 17 also will be held. 

The highest monthly circulation ex- 
perienced since the county system was es- 
tablished was reported in February. A total 
Of 38,211 books were circulated during the 
month. 

There now are 34,526 county-owned books 
and 17,745 registered library card holders. 
During February, 1,149 requests for books 
were filled, 


Implications of S. 1149 To Authorize the 
Construction of Bridges Over Federal 
Navigable Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received considerable correspondence 
lately from my constituents regarding a 
bill, S. 1149, which would give the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the Corps of 
Engineers the authority to authorize 
construction of bridges over any and all 
Federal navigable waters. 

There are certainly many implications 
involved in such legislation and certainly 
not the least of these to be considered 
is the infringement upon those who en- 
joy pleasure boating. 

I include herewith an excellent letter 
on the subject from Mr. Frederick K. 
Daggett, president of the Flexible Tub- 
ing Corp. of Guilford, Conn. 

I know that my colleagues, and par- 
ticularly those in States where pleasure 
boating is an important leisure activity, 
will want to take a very close look at this 
proposal should it be presented to the 
floor for debate and action, 

The letter follows: 


March 18 


FLEXIBLE TUBING Corp., 
Guilford, Conn., March 10, 1958. 
The Honorable ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CRETELLA!: I am seriously 
concerned over the implications of Senate 
bill, S. 1149, which proposes to take away all 
prior rights of navigation and will eventually 
provide the means for closing sage water- 
ways altogether, 

Bill S. 1149 is designed to give the Secre- 
tary of the Army the authority to author- 
ize the construction of bridges over any and 
all Federal nayigable waters. The bill ap- 
pears to be in direct opposition to water 
transportation and, as such, I would like to 
discuss it with you. 

First, I wish to point out that the pro- 
vision requiring approval before construc- 
tion of location and plans has, through pres- 
sure by the Bureau of Public Roads and its 
parent body, the Commerce Department, fos- 
tered a procedure for advance approval 
for bridges to the Corps of Engineers, It 
would seem that this procedure must be in 
direct violation of existing legislation which 
requires that the corps approve plans and 
locations for each specific bridge when and 
only after it has been proposed. Based on 
data collected by the Army, bill S. 1149 also 
proposes that certain reaches of navigable 
waters may be designated as requiring no 
approval at all for the construction ut any 
bridge. 

Second, from a standpoint of 8 I 
would like to discuss the provisions which 
would allow: (1) Highways, railroads; and 
Pipelines to have equal rights over navi- 
gable waters with navigation; (2) the height 
of the fixed bridges to be judged solely by an 
evaluation of the savings in the cost of the 
bridge, its maintenance and operation, and 
the savings to land transportation versus 
the actual dollars and cents loss to naviga- 
tion; (3) the Army and the Department of 
Commerce to make a study of the projec- 
tions on all vessels exceeding 20 feet in 
height above the water to determine the 
Teasibility of altering all such vessels to con- 
form to lower level fixed bridges; (4) fixed 
bridges to be constructed whenever possible; 
(5) federally owned vessels to be altered in 
design to conform to low level fixed bridges. 

Since the cost of bridges is high and the 
number of land vehicles is great, it is ob- 
vious that based on an equation of savings 
to land transportation versus the dollars 
and cents loss to navigation no stream or 
harbor of less than paramount importance 
will have a chance to remain open if a 
bridge is proposed to close it. It would be 
most interesting and might well prove con- 
siderably less expensive if the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Commerce Department 
were to make a survey of the construction of 
bridges under existing limitations using 
newer, lighter, and more economical mate- 
rials in as thorough and comprehensive a 
manner as their survey of the complete alter- 
ation of all vessels and bridge construction 
practiced today. Thus a formula might be 
determined which would be more progressive 
and considerably less taxing on the work- 
ingman’'s dollar, 

Third, since bill S. 1149 has been presented 
under the guise of public interest, let us 
examine the true meaning of the term 
“public interest.” 

Our forefathers, with the sacrifice of their 
lives and the exercise of long-range good 
judgment, established for all Americans liv- 
ing today the heritage of freedom, strength, 
and enriched living standards. This cher- 
ished heritage now appears to be challenged 
by shortsighted, ill-advised judgment. We 
are living in a world of unprecedented 
change. With the material triumphs now 
at our disposal and the greater ones to come, 
we are called upon to formulate our progress 
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in terms of a happier life for mankind every- 
where. 

It is highly pleasant and good to realize 
that more and more of arduous human toil 
will be unloaded onto the backs of ma- 
chines. In years to come, it is conceivable 
that man may work only 2 or 3 hours daily. 
It is my opinion that the big problem of the 
future will be leisure. Today in leisure 
hours some 30 million Americans enjoy small- 
boat cruising. It is conceivable that all 
Americans may enjoy this fine occupation of 
leisure in the future. The abuse of the 
power invested in the Secretary of the Army 
by S. 1149 can easily nullify for future gen- 
erations the employment of boating as a lei- 
sure occupation. I believe it is incumbent 
of this generation to sustain its heritage 
of long-range good judgment and provide 
for future generations an enriched heritage 
by expanding, not limiting, the dimensions 
of enjoyment and grace to life. 

In this great land of ours where man is 
free to think, to speak, and to develop new 
things, I cannot believe that any bill which 
imposes limitations on the cultural, artistic, 
or pleasurable diversions of the future is, 
in fact, in the best public interest. 

I hereby express to you my hearty dis- 
approval of bill S. 1149 and request your 
unrelenting effort to resist passage ‘of this 
measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK K. DAGGETT, 
President. 


How Long Will the Recession Last? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the views of five authorities on the cur- 
rent economic recession, its causes, and 
what policies are necessary to reverse 
the trend. These statements appeared 
in the March 17, 1958, issue of the New 
Republic, in reply to Sumner Slicht- 
er’s views as they appeared in the issue 
of March 3, 1958. 

The article follows: 

How Lono Wit THE RECESSION Last? 

(Two weeks ago in our pages, Prof. Sumner 
Slichter explained why he still believes, as 
he wrote last November, that the United 
States economy will begin to expand again by 
May at the latest. The New Republic invited 
five respected authorities to comment briefly 
on his prediction. Their views follow:) 

I am somewhat surprised that Professor 
Slichter, who was obviously overoptimistic 
in his November New Republic article, should 
persist in that optimism in the face of the 
unemployment, production, and investment 
figures which we have in March. 

He minimizes the dangers of the present 
Serious recession because the major declines 
have been in employment, production, and 
investment, while wholesale and retail trade, 
government, services, and miscellaneous em- 
Ployment have held firm. But this is the very 
reason why the present recession is poten- 
tially much more dangerous than those of 
1948-49 and 1953-54. Those were essentially 
inventory recessions. This recession has 
all the appearances of also being a classical 
capital goods or investment recession. We do 
not have much investment for long-term 
growth but we do have more investment and 
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production than there is demand for the 
products of industry at present prices. 

Consequently, the real danger at the mo- 
ment is that of a cumulative breakdown in 
the economy. I am not predicting that this 
will happen but when unemployment ex- 
ceeds 8 percent—as the full-time equivalent 
of the unemployed and partly employed now 
does—and when production and investment 
Indicators have fallen as they have, then 
such a breakdown is always possible. 

Further, economic breakdowns do not pro- 
ceed in some natural and orderly way. This 
is true even though the followers of equllib- 
rium theory tend to believe that a decline in 
one economic sector can always be neatly 
counterbalanced by an equivalent increase 
in some sectors, e. g., Professor Slichter's 
statement that, “the contraction will cease 
when the decrease in the remaining forms 
of gross private investment—outlays on in- 
dustrial plant and equipment and on inven- 
tories—no longer exceed increases in govern- 
ment spending and housing.” 

The fact is that when unemployment, pro- 
duction, and investment figures are at such 
levels as they are now, economic forces are 
more likely to be impetuous than orderly. 
At some point like that at which we now 
stand, the forces of breakdown can snowball 
and avalanche. Production, employment, 
purchasing power and investment all de- 
cline and each decrease leads to further de- 
creases. Therefore, the danger is not that 
we will do too much or act too soon but that 
we will do too little and do it too late. 

The quickest and most effective way to 
act is by means of a tax cut primarily de- 
signed for lower- and middle-income groups, 
1. e., those groups which tend to spend al- 
most all of thtir income. Such a tax cut 
would be fed into the economy almost im- 
mediately; it would stimulate demand for 
goods and services; afford the best hope for 
stopping the current economic recession and 
help to start an economic upturn. The in- 
crease in the demand for consumers’ goods 
should also stimulate the demand for, and 
investment in, capital goods. 

I am also surprised at Professor Slichter's 
view that it would be difficult to devise a 
tax cut that would take effect within the 
next two months and which would not be 
extremely arbitrary in its effect. I have al- 
ready proposed that we tax the first $1,000 
of taxable income at 15 percent rather than 
20 percent. This proposal could go into 
effect immediately and could be made retro- 
active to January 1, 1958. Further, such a 
cut should expire on January 1, 1959, so 
that if the recession is stopped, the loss of 
revenue—which is proper in a recession— 
could be recouped during a prosperous 


period. Such a tax cut would pump some 


$3 billion per year into the economy. 

In addition, I have proposed that the ex- 
cise taxes on consumer durables, such as 
radios, television sets, refrigerators, air-con- 
ditioners, gas and oil appliances, luggage, 
handbags and wallets, be repealed; that the 
excise taxes on the transportation of prop- 
erty and persons and on communications be 
cut in half; and, if the automobile industry 
will agree to pass along such a cut in low- 
ered prices, a 50 percent reduction in the 
manufacturer's excise tax on passenger auto- 
mobiles. The total revenue losses in the 
excise repeals cuts which I have recom- 
mended are in the neighborhood of $1.4 
billion. 

The personal income tax cuts would show 
up in the weekly paychecks of individuals 
within a week or two following congressional 
passage, and the excise-tax cuts would bring 
& reduction in the prices of consumer dura- 
bles for which demand has declined, 

A tax cut, therefore, is the quickest and 
best way to proceed. If we do that now, it 
may be unnecessary to spend billions on pub- 
lic works later; but, if we rely on public works 
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or monetary policy as the major antidote to 
a recession, we may well find that a few 
months from now we may need a tax cut 
of gigantic proportions to stop a decline. 
While for both economic and social reasons 
I favor increased appropriations for schools, 
hospitals, slum clearance, and highways, the 
question of whether or not the recession 
turns into a depression will have been de- 
cided before the economic effects of these 
measures can be felt. It is for this reason, 
in uti that a tax cut is necessary now. 
PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
' United States Senator from Ilinois. 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Professor Slichter places great emphasis on 
the prospect that increased housing starts 
will regenerate economic growth. Yet census 
figures and projections indicate that new 
household formations dropped from a high 
of 15 million during 1947-51 to 833,000 in 
1955, and they are expected to continue to 
drop to about 600,000 by 1960. Household 
formations cannot be expected to increase 
again until the crop of postwar children is 
ready for marriage—about 1965. We must 
depend for new household formations upon 
the children of the thirties and early forties, 
when the birthrate reached the lowest point 
in the history of the country. 


Moreover, Professor Slichter appears un- 
concerned about the tremendous debt af- 
sumed by American households for homes, 
furniture, appliances, and automobiles. 
Short-term consumer credit rose from 85 
billion in 1945 to $45 billion by 1952—mostly 
on automobiles. Housing mortgages rose 
from $18 billion in 1945 to $107 billion in 
1957. Such credit expansion provided a 
strong but nonrecurrent boost to the boom, 
This debt burden now hangs over the Amer- 
ican economy as a powerful potential de- 
celerating factor in the event that incomes 
start to level off or decline. 

The high rate of business investment in 
plant and equipment during the past few 
years was also largely predicated upon these 
expanding consumer expenditures generated 
by the rapid rate of new family formation 
and expansion of consumer credit. Since 
these two forces which have generated and 
regenerated our prosperity during the past 
10 years cannot any longer be counted on, it is 
difficult to see how business investment in 
capital plant and equipment can quickly 
revive. 

MATTHEW J. KUST. 

4 Attorney at Law. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Sumner Slichter takes it as a fact“ [sic] 
that Congress will wisely insist on spending 
more on defense, education, conquest of 
space, natural resource development and 
compensation of Government employees than 
the President recommended” but will refuse 
to make cuts in other programs. If Slichter 
is right in this political prognostication and 
if these congressional decisions will be im- 
plemented promptly, then I agree with his 
conclusion that the recession will not last 
long. However, some economists (the present 
writer Included) would make a more pessi- 
mistic forecast if the question were asked: 
What is the likely economic outlook assum- 
ing that only the President’s recommenda- 
tions in the budget and the economic report 
are adopted? These forecasts would indicate 
the need for larger programs of the type as- 
sumed by Slichter. This was one of the 
questions which concerned the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and which was reflected in 
the committee's joint economic report issued 
last week. Thus, it appears to me that Slich- 
ter’s views are less startling and not so differ- 
ent from the views expressed by other econo- 
mists. They differ only from the views of 
those few who believe that the recession will 
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be very serious and prolonged irrespective of 
what the Government will be doing. 

Slichter also writes that changes in the 
sum of government outlays and private in- 
vestments determine changes in personal in- 
comes and consumer spending. This appears 
to me as an oversimplification. I do not 
think that changes in consumer attitudes, 
particularly in the purchase of durable goods, 
can be neglected in the analysis of the pres- 
ent situation- An adequate government pro- 
gram would be effective not only by support- 
ing the payment of wages and other incomes 
but also by reducing the economic uncertain- 
ty which now unfavorably affects consumer 
and business buying. Therefore, such a pro- 
gram could have an “announcement” effect 
even before the actual increase in spending 
is underway. 

A forecast which assumes as a fact“ that 
an adequate government program will be 
adopted but does not state what the outlook 
would be in the absence of such a program, 
may lead to the misinterpretation that the 
recession is virtually over and that therefore 
no program is really needed at all. 

GERHARD COLM, 
Chief Economist, National Planning 
Association, 

Wasnuricron, D, C. 

f In support of his prediction of last No- 
vember that “the present decline in business 
will be shorter and milder than the contrac- 
tion of 1953-54.“ Professor Slichter now of- 
fers an analysis that seems deficient on two 
scores: insufficient account is taken of ex- 
penditure plans and some important factors 
are neglected. 

With respect to plans, the November- 
December Michigan survey of consumer buy- 
ing intentions and outlock showed the most 
gloomy expectations in 5 years, even among 
the higher-income consumers, and the sur- 
veys of planned business expenditures for 
plant and equipment have forecast a marked 
downward shift. The consumer forecasts 
have since been confirmed by the sharp drop 
in new auto sales and a considerable reduc- 
tion in department store sales, and the de- 
clines in the past 6 months in disposable 
personal income and in security prices will 
depress spending over the near future. 

As for the neglected factors, they include 
the reduced liquidity of business firms, the 
large and widespread excess of industrial ca- 
pacity built up in the recent investment 
boom, the continued decline in our exports 
in the past year, more unfavorable interna- 
tional conditions than prevailed in 1953-54, 
and a slump in business confidence in the 
Eisenhower leadership so that chins-up“ 
pronouncements are followed by declines in 
stock prices. 

Professor Slichter's rather optimistic prog- 
nosis not only rests on somewhat questiona- 
bie analysis but, in part, on hopes that Con- 
gress “will wisely insist on spending more” on 
constructive programs than the President has 
recommended and that the Federal Reserve 
authorities will engage in an “aggressive eas- 
ing of credit.” 

What is needed, however, is a definite pro- 
gram for action that will restore confidence 
by indicating a determination to take specific 
steps over the next few months, including 
measures unmentioned by Slichter such as 
the Kennedy-McCarthy bill to provide de- 
cent benefits for the jobless, Such a program 
should not be hampered by worries about 
the Consumer Price Index, which suffers 
from temporary developments like the 
weather and has a short-run upward bias 
now because of yarious Ings. 

RICHARD A. LESTER, 
Professor of Economics. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Sumner Slichter discusses the decrease in 
outlays on industrial plant and equipment 
and on inventories and concludes that “the 
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balancé of the economy will shift from con- 
traction to slow expansion about the time 
that disinvestment in inventories begins to 
fall—about March at the earliest and May at 
the latest.” This statement implicitly pre- 
dicts consumer expenditures. 

Discretionary consumer expenditures, such 
as those on durable goods, are a function 
both of financial means (income, assets 
minus debts), representing ability to buy, 
and of underlying attitudes, representing 
willingness to buy. Income and assets are 
still relatively satisfactory but consumer 
sentiment began to deteriorate quite a while 
ago, before the onset of reduction in busi- 
ness inventories. Following its June 1957 


survey of consumers the Survey Research 


Center reported that “consumer optimism is 
weakening.” According to the Center's De- 
cember 1957 survey, “Concern about the 
business outlook as fell as about their per- 
sonal financial situation has grown during 
the past 6 months among American con- 
sumers. A substantial proportion of the 
American people heard unfavorable economic 
news of late. This information has given 
rise to worries and feelings of uncertainty 
and lowered consumers’ inclinations to pur- 
chase houses and automobiles.” 

The survey findings point to a fairly 
lengthy depression, though not to a severe 
one, unless something is done soon to improve 
both consumer buying power and consumer 
sentiment. Consumer inclinations to buy 
may revive if inflation could be arrested 
through widespread discounts, sales, and 
opportunities for good buys. Even if this 
does not happen, feelings of uncertainty and 
pessimism may wear off slowly, if, in due 
time, it is realized that the,fears of really 
bad times have been unwarranted. Is it 
necessary to wait that long and risk that the 
recession deepens in the meantime? The 
Government has acted already through eas- 
ing money rates and increasing defense ex- 
penditures, An analysis of how consumers 
think, presented in a report entitled “Sign 
Posts to Turning Points,” indicates that in- 
creased defense spending does not necessarily 
raise the confidence and optimism of con- 
sumers because reminders of war and of 
higher taxes, associated in people's thinking 
with armament efforts, are depressive factors. 
Domestic spending programs and tax reduc- 
tions may have a quicker favorable impact 
on consumer sentiment. 

GEORGE KATONA, 
Program Director, Survey Research 
Center. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Recognition of Government Employee 
Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the statement I presented 
to the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service on the desirability of 
reporting out H. R. 6, a bill which would 
grant official recognition of Federal em- 
ployee organizations. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LESTER HOLTZ- 
MAN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON POST 
Orrien anp Crvi Seavice on H. R. 6, 
Mac 11, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak in 

behalf of H. R. 6, which was introduced by 
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Congressman GEORGE RHODES, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and which is now being considered 
by your committee. The bill would grant 
recognition to Government employee unions, 
and would require Government agencies to 
deal officially with such unions on person- 
nel matters and grievances. 

I appreciate the opportunity granted me 
to present my views on this legislation to 
the committee, and would urge you to re- 
port the bill favorably. I had introduced 
similar legislation in the 84th Congress, and 
at that time had urged your committee to 
act promptly on it. 

As you know, the bill would extend to 
any national employee organizations repre- 
senting postal or other Federal workers, the 
right to present in behalf of any member 
of such organization any grievance to the 
department or agency concerned. The law 
recognizing organizations of postal and 
Other Federal employees was enacted in 
1912, over 45 years ago. The enactment of 
H. R. 6 would permit these union repre- 
sentatives to present grievances in behalf of 
their members, and would certainly con- 
tribute to better personnel relations be- 
tween employees and supervisory officials. 
It would boost the morale of our Federal 
workers, and would give them the job pro- 
tection to which those in private industry 
are now entitled under the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

Granting the same rights and privileges 
to our Government employees is only fair 
and equitable, and I trust the committee 
will act favorably on this legislation. 


Conlon’s Tribute to St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following tribute to 
St. Patrick by the noted scholar on Irish 
history, Mr. William J. Conlon, 23 Breed 
Street, Lynn, Mass., which appeared in 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News on 
March 16, 1958: 

CONLON’S TRIBUTE ro St. PATRICK 


In tribute to St. Patrick, whose feastday 
will be observed tomorrow, William J. Conlon, 
of 23 Breed Street, noted scholar on Irish 
history, has written the following article on 
the patron saint of Ireland. He says: 

“It is just over 1,500 years since St. Pat- 
rick set foot on Irish soil. I doubt if there 
is in the church or in any other religious 
group an event so remote that it has been 
continually celebrated annually for over 1,500 
years as has been St. Patrick’s Day. When 
St. Patrick came to Ireland he did not find 
a savage people living in caves. No, he 
found a people well dressed, well fed, and 
well educated in their form of David wor- 
ship, but all of them universally pagan. 
He had a message for them and after some 
little persuasion they willingly listened to 
him. They did listen to him, so that island 
he found universally pagan he left univer- 
sally Christian. Like a view of peace, his 
progress was slow and steady, going from 
place to place. With his tents, his horses, 
and his cattle like a large Barnum & Bailey 
circus, as it were, he preached the gospel 
of Jesus and Mary, as only St. Patrick 
could do after a few years. Schools, con- 
vents, and churches were erected, priests 
were ordained, and bishops were consecrated. 
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When our St. Patrick laid himself down 
to rest he could see on every side men who 
were to be pillars of that young church, 
and when his dying eyes, lighted up by the 
light of vision, looked on through the cen- 
turies to come his heart must have beat with 
joy to think that the church, which he 
had established, should be the light of na- 
tions, and the fruitful mother of a host 
of saints. For more than 1,000 years the 
works of St. Patrick was the glory of 
Christendom. The Virgin Church of Ire- 
land, not yet stained by a single drop of 
martyr's blood, grew up and expanded itself. 
Thousands of students from every land 
flocked to Ireland for an education. 80 
much so that 300 years after St. Patrick 
died 2 colleges in Ireland, one in County 
Kildare, the other one in County Limerick, 
had more Catholic students than there are in 
Harvard and Yale at the present day. Mis- 
sionaries from Ireland were sent into every 
land. St. Patrick proved eternal truths 
by simplicity—the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity in the Shamrock's 3 leaves in 1 
stem, a lesson for all national leaders who 
today don't seem able to prove they have a 
right to exist. The spiritual shepherd of 
Treland has shed a light o’er the earth which 
is one of the most vivid tokens of peace and 
justice. The green isle of Erin makes its 
presence felt among the nations of the world 
from pole to pole on St. Patrick's Day, 
March 17. Not with politicians but with 
saints has Ireland gained fame, and, as the 
Poet says: 


“When the battle of life 
Is all over and ended 
And our spirit will fly 
To the great God, always 
St. Patrick will plead 
At the great bar of justice 
For the children of Erin, 
The land of his love, 
The beautiful legend 
Handed down through the ages 
An eternal hope 
That will never decay. 
That St. Patrick will judge 
His own beloved Irish 
That were true to the faith 
Each St. Patrick's Day.“ 


The Value of Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR IL. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18,1958 ~ 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in an ar- 
ticle in the March 16, 1958, issue of the 
New York Times magazine, former Sen- 
ator Willian Benton, of Connecticut, who 
also served as Assistant Secretary of 
State in the years 1945 to 1947, discusses 
Soviet Russia’s lead in propaganda and 
the means to breach the iron curtain. 

Mr. Benton stress the value of propa- 
ganda in the current ideological struggle 
between East and West, with special em- 
phasis on Khrushehev's present psycho- 
logical drive for a “summit conference“ 
with the West. As we all well know, the 
intent of the Kremlin leaders is not to 
discuss peace at this proposed conference 
but to utilize it further for propaganda 
Purposes in the cold war. The people 
behind the iron curtain would get only 
a distorted view of the proceedings at 
Such conference because the truth does 
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not reach them, while the free world 
would be fully exposed to Moscow's 
propaganda. 

For this reason, Mr. Benton proposes 
that we concentrate our propaganda on 
piercing the iron curtain in order to 
bring the truth to the Russian people. 
Only in this way could we overcome the 
Soviet lead in propaganda and to nul- 
lify its influence on its own people and 
on the free world. Only when the true 
facts become known “will Soviet leader- 
ship be responsive to concessions es- 
sential for agreement with the West,” 
Mr. Benton believes. 

For a long time I have stressed the 
value of propaganda in our struggle 
against Communist Russia and have 
urged that our propaganda be expanded 
and made much more effective than 
what it has been in recent years, regard- 
less of the cost. This is an important 
weapon, both defensive and offensive, 
and we have not taken sufficient ad- 
vantage of it. In some respects it may 
even prove more important than some 
of our military weapons, yet we do not 
question the need for such weapons and 
we appropriate the necessary funds. 
When it comes to propaganda, we quib- 
ble over every cent. 

Our problem these many years has al- 
ways been how to get through to the 
Russian people. They remain for the 
most part cut off and isolated from the 
rest of the world, and that remains a 
major factor in the lack of friendship 
and understanding, A day or two ago, 
Marshal Tito, the head of Communist 
Yugoslavia, in a reference to the rela- 
tionship between his own state and 
Soviet Russia, made this observation: 

We are hurt by the silence about our 
country. The Soviet people do not know 
what we are doing. 


Here is a Communist leader complain- 
ing that little information is given to 
the people of Russia concerning events 
in a Communist state. How much less 
is told the Soviet people about what's 
going on in the free world? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Mr. Benton’s 
article is not only interesting but 
thought provoking, It should be stud- 
ied carefully by Congress, by the State 
Department, the Central Intelligence 
Agency and other interested agencies. 
For this reason, I am placing it in the 
Recorp in order to give it wider- dis- 
semination. ‘The article is as follows: 

Five Wars To Breach THE IRON CURTAIN 

(By William Benton) 

Whatever else it says about him, history 
should record that Nikita Khrushchey taught 
the United States some propaganda lessons, 
At least I hope that we Americans are 
learning. 

The proposal for a new summit confer- 
ence was the Kremlin's opening jab in a 
fresh psychological bout. The Soviet theme 
is skillful, and good Marxist dogma. The 
U. S. S. R. says to a peace-hungary world, 
“We want peace and the West wants war. 
Let’s get together and talk peace.” Our 
State Department spars cautiously, on the 
defensive. 

Of one thing we can be sure: When and 
as the two conferences take place, first that 
of the foreign ministers and ultimately 
that at the summit, they are planned by the 
U. S. S. R. as major propaganda weapons in 
the latest chapter of the cold war. 
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The key to the Kremlin's propaganda ad- 
vantage is the Iron Curtain. While the free 
world is naked and exposed to Moscow's 
assults, the Communist world hears only a 
faint and feeble reply, diminished and dis- 
torted by the Soviet muffler through which 
it passes. 

But the Soviet Government is vulnerable, 
It has consistently deceived its own people. 
If we of the West can get through to the 
Russian people, the arrogance of Soviet 
propaganda will visibly melt. If we can 
crack the Iron Curtain, it should be possible 
to create a world climate of opinion in which 
no nation would dare employ nuclear weap- 
ons to make war or to use its stockpile to 
intimidate other peoples. 

Conversely, it seems increasingly evident 
that peace talks and even disarmament talks 
will probably continue to be futile until the 
Russian people are brought into the world 
community of thought. Only when their 
views take shape under the influence of 
knowledge of what is going on in the outside 
world—only then will Soviet leadership be 
responsive to concessions essential for agree- 
ment with the West. 

We Americans have too long accepted the 
delusion that the Iron Curtain is impene- 
trable; that view seems to me a pernicious 
outcropping of a Western inferiority com- 
plex. I suggest that it is time for the free 
nations to get up off the psychoanalyst’s 
couch and start hitting the Soviet Union 
psychologically at its weakest point. That 
point is the same Iron Curtain which now 
blocks the Russian people from exposure to 
the developing world around them. This was 
my view in 1946 when as Assistant Secretary 
of State I launched the Voice of America 
broadcasts in Russian. It is my view today, 
and with the overwhelming evidence of 12 
years to support it. 

Khrushchev has known in advance the free 
world's answers to his proposals. They are 
nearly always an anguished No.“ We an- 
nounce we won't be taken in by his obvious 
propaganda tricks. We announce further 
that Communist Russia must prove its good 
intentions by deeds and not words. 

This last maxim has been used so often 
that it seems to have frozen the creative 
thinking of the West. Those of our diplo- 
matic leaders—Democrats of the last ad- 
ministration as well as Republicans of this— 
who keep saying, “It is the deed, not the 
word that counts,” are, I suspect, doing us a 
great disservice. I agree that what counts 
is often the deed; but it counts most when 
coupled with the word. Further, as the 
Soviet record shows, the word can obscure 
and minimize and even offset a bad deed. 
Again, sometimes words generate desired 
deeds. When Khrushchey calls for a summit 
conference, isn’t this his effort, by the words 
of propaganda, to create the deed he desires? 

Since World War U the United States has 
acted with unprecedented generosity in its 
foreign affairs. It has given to friend and 
former foe alike. It even offered to forsake 
its monopoly of nuclear weapons on equite 
able terms. During this same time, Commu- 
nist Russia has followed a policy often based 
upon intrigue, terror, force, and suppression 
of human values. Yet on the barometer of 
world esteem, the prestige of the Moscow 
Government appears to be rising steadily. 
Ours has fallen to a new low. This hardly 
supports the thesis that “deeds and not 
words” form the only ultimate test. 

Samuel Adams did not hesitate to launch 
his Committee of Correspondence against 
the might of the British Empire. He got 
powerful assistance from the stirring words 
of Thomas Jefferson and Tom Paine. Are 
we not today, in our timid and fearful atti- 
tude toward propaganda, neglecting a power- 
ful spiritual weapon of our common heritage? 

The Communists are not neglecting theirs. 
Lenin wrote in 1905 that “propaganda is of 
crucial importance for the triumph of the 
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party.” He knew that ideas are the weapons 
of propaganda. He knew well, as Lord Keynes 
put it, that “soon or late it is ideas, not eco- 
nomic interests, which are dangerous for 
good or evil.” When I seryed in the State 
Department, I watched the Communist prop- 
aganda soften up China for conquest. And 
China fell more to propaganda than to mili- 
tary might. 

We must ourselves announce a peace pro- 
gram, both bold and imaginative, and so 
comprehensive in its terms that its purpose 
and scope will snatch the peace initiative 
from the Soviet Union. The bedrock for such 
a program lies scattered through a dozen 
wifferent proposals and policies advanced 
over the past dozen years. The target of the 
program must be the peoples of the Com- 
munist bloc. f 

It is necessary to swing our propaganda 
policy through a 180-degree arc—from “No” 
to “Yes.” For example, every Moscow peace 
proposal for a, summit meeting should be 
accepted with alacrity—but with our own 
~if": the strict proviso that such delibera- 
tions should be made known in full to the 
Russian people. High on the agenda of 
the foreign ministers’ conference preceding 
the summit meeting should be an American 
condition requiring that major summit texts 
be carried by press and radio behind the 
Iron Curtain, just as they are in the West. 

Mr. Khrushchev is attempting to take up a 
position as the leading exponent of the new 
people-to-people diplomacy—the develop- 


ment of broader cultural, social and scientific - 


ties across national boundaries. This is the 
new diplomacy of the rocket age, and 
Khrushchev is exploiting it with his usual 
trtistry. Does this not give us a superb op- 
portunity to challenge him to open up the 
Iron Curtain? 

We have at hand the weapons to break 
the Iron Curtain. Here are five things I 
think we should be doing as examples of a 
positive program for propaganda: 

1. Mr. Eisenhower should make the fullest 

use of the worldwide moral power of the 
Presidency of the United States. Great 
Presidents like Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Roosevelt never hesitated to use it, and 
the influence they wielded stands un- 
matched in the temporal affairs of men. 
They literally shook the world with their 
ideas about freedom and the essential need 
for human brotherhood. 
President Eisenhower might, for example, 
announce his desire to make a peace appeal 
directly to the Russian people and request 
the cooperation of the Soviet Government in 
providing the necessary press and radio fa- 
cilities. Such a talk would be one of the 
most dramatic in world history. As an aid 
to peace it could be worth a dozen summit 
meetings. He could even ask for a monthly 
talk to the Russian people, and offer 
Khrushchey the same opportunity to ad- 
dress the American people. 

Our Chief Executive could assure the 
frightened masses of the U. S. S. R. that our 
democratic and spiritual background is a 
firm guaranty that nuclear weapons will 
never be used for an assault upon the So- 
viet Union. He could give renewed assur- 
ance that the United States and its allies 
are ready now, as they have been for a dec- 
ade, to enter a fair and effective pact for 
the banishment of nuclear weapons. Indeed, 
the summit meeting could provide the per- 
fect opening for a talk by the President 
to the Russian people. 

2. The prestige of the United States Con- 
gress in world affairs is great, and we have 
neglected this potential weapon, too. The 
Congress could adopt a resolution expressing 
its sense that the United Nations should 
take the lead in spo complete free- 
dom in the exchange of news and informa- 
tion between the people of the Communist 
Soenna and the people of the United 
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In so doing Congress would be following 
& precedent it established 7 years ago when 
it passed the McMahon-Ribicoff resolution 
expressing the sincere desire of the American 
people for lasting friendship with the people 
of Russia. President Truman sent this reso- 
lution to the Soviet Government with the 
request that it be made known in full to the 
Russian people. Stalin not only gave it com- 
plete coverage by press and radio, but even 
said that he was willing to approve a lim- 
ited. exchange of news articles between So- 
viet and American journals. Unfortunately 
the opening of this chink in the Iron Cur- 
tain was never followed up. 

An occasional congressional resolution can 
do an immense amount of good, and can up- 
hold the President in his dealings with the 
U. S. S. R. For example, if Congress should 
suggest that both President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Khrushchey appear before the United 
Nations to state their views on disarmament, 
with views on disarmament, with full pub- 
licity in all countries, this might help us 
get through to the Russian people. 

3. We should at once begin the construc- 
tion of vastly expanded and more powerful 
radio transmitters, beamed behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Some engineering experts are now con- 
vinced that a breakthrough is possible 
against Soviet radio jamming. Responsible 
estimates put the cost to the U. S. S. R. of 
jamming us at $114 million annually, more 
than the total budget of the United States 
Information Agency. 

One responsible expert tells me there is a 
possible way to end the Jamming—not a cer- 
tainty but with perhaps an even chance of 
success—and that a research expenditure of 
less than $1 million might produce the new 
technique required. Such a technique would 
be a bargain to the United States. It would, 
indeed, be worth to us not a mere $1 million 
or 610 million but as much as the $114 mil- 
lion the Soviet Jamming costs Moscow. Our 
top physicists are needed on this project at 
least as much as on satellites. 

Further, the United States should tell the 
Russians again and again that we shall be 
glad to have them operate a radio station in 
Washington if they will permit us to operate 
one in Moscow. This was a proposal I made 
publicly 12 or more years ago when I was 
serving as Assistant Secretary of State. 

4. The world, including the Russians, 
should be told once agan that if the 
U. S. S. R. will agree to a rigid system of 
nuclear disarmament, the United States is 
prepared to spend as much as 610 billion an- 
nually to help the economic development of 
less favored nations. The savings on arma- 
ments alone would make this possible for the 
United States. This was a brilliant and 
imaginative proposal of my colleague, the 
late Senator Brian McMahon. 

5. Why shouldn't we ask the Soviets to take 
all of our students they are willing to accom- 
modate at their universities? We need young 
people who speak Russian. Our students 
there, as evidenced by countless reports, 
would be ambassadors for our way of life. 
Further, Soviet scientists and scholars want 
contact with ours; they don’t argue about 
the facts of science; our scientists and 
scholars can become most potent ambassa- 
dors. 

There Is no belligerency in proposals such 
as these. Indeed, they reflect the desire of 
the American people for lasting peace. 

In our effort to penetrate the Iron Curtain, 
we must remember that its is necessary 
particularly to reach the middle leader- 
ship in the Soviet world, its new and rap- 
idly growing class of well-schooled engin- 
eers, professional men and administrators. 
It would be wise for us, in formulating 
policy, to share Allen Dulles’ cautious hope 
that it is impossible to educate Soviet men 
and women to think about mathematics, 
physics and biology without opening their 
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minds to the possibility of thinking about 
politics and disarmament and even about 
justice and freedom. 

This middle leadership is a tacit constit- 
uency that provides administrative and 
moral support for the top layers of the Sov- 
let system. Its members tend to favor mea- 
sures to Increase the standard of living of 
wider and wider circles in the Soviet world, 
and to favor measures of decentralization. 
It includes the scientists and engineers, and 
many from the creative arts; the adminis- 
trators of education, agriculture, transpor- 
tation, mining, manufacturing, public health 
planning, construction and finance; and a 
segment at least of the officers’ corps. 

However, we shall go wrong in our propa- 
ganda policy if we neglect the man at the 
bottom. We must pursue him, too, and with 
every available means. I like the remark of 
Voltaire, “History is written by the satin 
slippers going downstairs as the wooden 
shoes go up.” 

Summing up—let us start talking peace 
and then back up our words with genuine 
proposals big enough to meet the menace of 
rocket warfare. For too long, the Rus- 
sians have called the rules for international 
debate. It is time for us to establish a few 
rules of our own instead of allowing the 
Soviet government to continue along the 
course which Lt. Gen. James M. Gayin de- 
scribed in the powerful phrase missile 
blackmail, 

Khrushehev's success in stealing the 
mantle of peace is perhaps without prece- 
dent. The United States has the moral 
weapons to cut Khrushchev's ideas down to 
manageable proportions. Until that hap- 
pens, the only alternative seems to be an 
endless armaments race—or something in- 
finitely worse. 

A race to the moon is advertised as the 
next contest in the scientific sweepstakes be- 
tween the Communists and the free nations. 
It would be nice for us to win that race. It 
might be even nicer if we asked Mr. Khru- 
shchey to Join us in a cooperative venture by 
which we could reach the moon together. 
But in my Judgment it is infinitely more im- 
portant to reach the Russian people than it 
is to get to the moon, 


Shortage of Loan and Scholarship Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, those 
opposing financial assistance to college 
students repeatedly use the unfounded 
argument that there is presently a sur- 
plus of loan and Scholarship money 
which is not used, and therefore Federal 
funds are not needed. The following 
letter to the editor, which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of March 14, 
1958, written by the dean of admissions 
and financial aids of Harvard College, 
exposes the inaccuracy of this argument: 
THe SITUATION AT HARVARD 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your article with the headline “While Ike 
Asks More Student Aid, Lots of Scholarships 
Lie Idle” (March 7) does a grave disservice 
to American higher education. It simply is 
not true that lots of scholarships lie Idle, It 
certainly is not true at Harvard and I know 
of no college in the country which has any 
significant number of scholarship funds 
which are not being used, 


’ 
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There are a handful of relatively small 
endowed scholarship funds, most of which 
were established a generation or more ago, 
which have such narrowly restrictive terms 
that it is sometimes difficult to spend the 
income. But these funds have been over- 
publicized and are a drop in the bucket 
compared to the total amount being spent 
on scholarships. 

We have more old scholarship endowments 
at Harvard than most colleges have (al- 
together we have about 400 endowed scholar- 
ship funds in the college) and if in any 
year there are 2 or 3 of these whose in- 
come is not being spent, that is the extent of 
it. Ordinarily the income of these funds is 
small and if the money is not spent in one 
year it is likely to be spent the following year. 

To make absolutely clear how far we are 
from not spending our scholarship income, I 
point out that at Harvard we plan to spend 
next year $1,430,000 for undergraduate schol- 
arships of which $350,000 will have to conre 
from the unrestricted Income of the college, 
that is, tuition or unrestricted endowment 
income. In addition we will use about 6200. 
000 of unrestricted income for loans. In 
Other words, after using all of our designated 
Scholarship endowment income and gifts 
from alumni and corporations and other 
Sources for scholarships, we still have to use 
for scholarships over a third of a million 
dollars which could, and perhaps should, be 
used for faculty salaries or other educational 
purposes. To keep our scholarship expendi- 
tures down to this level we are forced to 
deny scholarship awards to hundreds of 
needy and deserving boys. We will have this 
year about 2,000 candidates for freshman 
scholarships and will be able to have less 
than 300 scholarship holders in our entering 
class. 

If this is the situation at Harvard you 
can be sure that practically every other col- 
lege in the country faces similar or worse 
conditions, Instead of there being a surplus 
of unused scholarship income there is urgent 
need for more scholarship money. Citing a 
few peculiar funds which are difficult to 
spend should never be allowed to obscure 
this painful fact. 

You are also wrong in detail. Harvard does 
have a class of 1905 scholarship fund. The 
terms of this fund are as follows: “For under- 
graduate scholarships or aid. I in any 
year a grandson of a member of the class of 
1905 applies and qualifies for an award un- 
der the standards and rules then in effect, 
it is hoped that he may be preferred.” Ob- 
viously there isn't the slightest difficulty in 
spending the $1,700 annual income of this 
fund and I can assure you that it is spent 
each year and to good purpose. 

W. J. BENDER, 
Dean of Admissions and Financial 
Aids, Harvard College. à 
Camekmor, Mass. 


Plight of the American Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 
Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, we are 


becoming more and more aware of the 
Serious circumstances facing our Nation's 
railroads. 


These circumstances facing the second 
largest industry in the United States are 
not the result of the present economic 
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health. They are the result of unneces- 
sarily stringent controls by the Federal 
Government over our railroads in favor 
of prferential treatment for other types 
of public carriers. 

The railroads are basic to the Ameri- 
caneconomy. There is no other existing 
system of transportation which we can 
count on to move such great volume and 
numbers of material with such speed and 
safety. 

Besides the fact that our railroads are 
overcontrolled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, they are prohibited 
from integrating with other means of 
transportation. In addition, railroad 
taxes have become a terrible burden, con- 
tributing to the fixed cost problems char- 
acteristics of this industry. 

Lhope the Senate subcommittee, which 
is holding hearings on the railroad prob- 
lem, will soon come up with a plan of ac- 
tion which would benefit not only the 
industry itself, but also the general 
health of our economy. 

I include at this point an article from 
the New Haven (Conn.) Evening Register 
entiled “Today’s Railroad Crisis: All 
Aboard for Disaster,“ and an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor en- 
ea “Why the Railroads Must Have 
Help.” 

The articles follow: f 

From the New Haven Evening Register] 
Topay’s RAILROAD CRISIS: ALL ABOARD FOR 

DISASTER 


(By Douglas Larsen) 

New Yorx-—The chill of apprehension 
which the suicide of Robert R. Young put 
in the bones of United States railroad offi- 
ciàls has now turned into an ague. 

Before the aggressive, wiry little board 
chairman of the New York Central put a 
shotgun to his head at his palatial home in 
Florida and pulled both triggers, railroad of- 
ficials knew that they were all in trouble. 

For a month they had been conferring in 
an atmosphere of enforced cooperation in 
u program for help they would seek from 
Congress for their sick industry. 

A Senate subcommittee, headed by Senator 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, 
is probing the crisis plight of the railroads 
to determine what emergency and long-range 
help they need for survival. 

But the fact that Young, a bold, successful 
defier of Wall Street bankers, would seck 
self-destruction as the only way out jolted 
them into an awareness of just how deep 
and personal their troubles really are. To- 
day there's a grim jest among top rail offi- 
cials that more than half of them rushed to 
psychiatrists the day after Young's suicide. 

CRUSADE OVER TAXES 


It took the start of the current recession to 
reveal just how marginal the railroads had 
become the past 10 years. Their apparent 
prosperity now turns out to have been a thin 
layer of cream skimmed from the top of the 
country’s booming times. 

More than a year ago, visionary Bob Young 
began shouting that burdensome Federal, 
State and local taxes, unfair Government 
controls and unfair competition were block- 
ing his promises to give the Central great 
prosperity. 

“Just another of Bob Young’s big cam- 
paigns,” many persons said then. But they 
know differently today. The current sta- 
tistics bear out his predictions with frighten- 
ing accuracy. 

The Railroad Retirement Board reports a 
record $20 million went to a record 160,000 
unemployed railroad men in January. The 
figure is higher today. 
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| EMPLOYMENT DECLINES 

Railroad employment is the lowest since 
reports were first required by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1921. Employees 
of class 1 railroads (those with revenues of 
more than $3 million a year) numbered 
886,000—11 percent below that of a year ago 
and a drop of a half million workers under 
the postwar high of 1946. 

Railroads haye about 3 weeks’ cash op- 
erating expense money in the till, out of 
which is paid current expenses. This 
amounts to about $555 million, while 2600 
million is considered the minimum safe level. 

Capital epending for improved facilities, 
which was one and a quarter billion dollars 
in 1957, is being curtailed more than 30 per- 
cent. 

In January, class 1 railroads had a net 
income of $16 million, 64 percent less than 
at the same month last year. Of the 114 
class 1 railroads. 37 falled to earn enough 
to pay for interest and other fixed charges 
in January.” 

GLOOMY REPORT 

This last figure is the basis for the most 
gloomy report being circulated within the 
industry today—the fear that any one of 
those 37 railroads failing to earn enough 
interest could go bankrupt any day. Twenty 
of these roads are in the East, 6 are in the 
South and 11 in the West. No one is daring 
to mention the names of the roads for fear 
the publicity will precipitate the crash, 

If one road folds, more will follow, ac- 
cording to industry spokesmen, and the 
damaging effect on America’s already suffer- 
ing economy would be fearful, top railroad- 
ers and other business leaders admit. It 
could be enough to turn what everyone is 
hopefully calling a recession into a real de- 
pression. 

Even before the crisis became so acute, 
Senator Smaruers stated: The railroad in- 
dustry is the second largest in the United 
States and the fourth largest in Florida. It 
had been one of the largest purchasers of 
steel, oll, lumber, and many other items. 
Obviously when the railroads’ economic po- 
sition begins to deteriorate it will drastically 
effect our entire economy.” z 

Theré is great general agreement within 
the industry and in Congress as to what 
hag caused all the trouble. The railroads’ 
ability to compete with truck and barge 
lines has been hampered and overcontrolled 
by the ICC, it is charged. The railroads are 
prohibited from integrating with other 
forms of transportation such as trucks or 
aircraft. 

Taxes have become a terrible burden, ad- 
ding to the high fixed cost problem inherent 
in railroading. The steady, losing passenger 
service has become a backbreaker to the 
rails, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
Why THE RAILROADS Must Have HELP 

The middle of last month a snowfall of 
20 inches and upward, riding on near 60- 
mile-an-hour winds, buried the city in which 
this newspaper is published and the region 
roundabout. From shortly after the begin- 
ning of the storm until night of the day 
following its end there could be no air travel 
in or out of Boston's airport—State owned 
and operated—despite federally provided 
traffic control and weather services. A trickle 
of trucks, buses, and cars moved over high- 
ways as they were plowed—at State expense, 

The railroads kept running, with delays 
of hours or minutes. Nevertheless they ran. 
There were far fewer passenger trains and 
far shorter freights. But the curtailment 
had little to do with the storm. It had 
been going on for months beforehand. Peo- 
ple had been deserting the rails for the 
highways and the alr. Trucks had been 
cutting more and more into freight. And 
then came the general decline in business, -, 
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Here, within a compass of perhaps 36 
hours, was dramatized the plight of the rail- 
roads and Americans“ dependence upon 
them. When other modes of transport fail 
they fall back on the rails. Meanwhile they 
favor the ralis’ competition. 

Not that the airlines don't pay rentals to 
the State and municipally owned airports. 
Not that truck and bus operators (and pri- 
vate car owners) don't pay license fees for 
the use of the highways. Not that any of 
these—including users of the coastal and 
inland waterways—doesn't pay taxes or is 
not subject to some degree of governmental 
regulation. 

The question Is whether the mountainous 
tax structure and the maze of regulations 
which have been laid upon the railroads 
over the past century and a quarter so 
weight them down and shackle them that 
they can no longer compete with newer 
systems of public transportation and remain 
as solvent institutions in the free enterprise 
system. 

For much of the railroads’ $27 billion of 

net assets are fixed. They are in land, 
buildings, and trackage which they must 
maintain themselves for 100 trains or only 
50 and cannot move to lessen local taxation. 
They are no longer a monopoly, yet are reg- 
ulated as though they were. Only recently 
have restraints begun easing on the rails’ 
big operational lack—door-to-door service. 

Yet if the roads were allowed to go under 
as private enterprises, government would 
have to take them over and, if tardily, re- 
build them. For no other existing system of 
transportation can match the rails in their 
ability to move volume, numbers, and weight 
with speed and safety despite weather con- 
ditions which defeat other public carriers. 
No other system still provides a network so 
great and so massive on which to operate. 
The railroads are basic. 

This newspaper urges no favoritism be- 
tween transportation systems other than 
whatever passing “favoritism” may be 
needed to bring them all to that equality of 
opportunity at which competition can be 
purely on service rendered to the public. If 
this should call for “subsidies,” positive or 
negative—outright help or reduction of 
taxes and regulation—it should be remem- 
bered that this would be nothing new and 
that the alternative might be complete sub- 
sidization by way of government takeover. 

Senator George A. Smathers, chairman 
of the subcommittee which has been hold- 
ing hearings on the railroads, promised ac- 
tion, not a mere study. The situation calls 
for an early report. 


Brotherhood or Bombs: Which? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS - 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a chal- 
lenging speech by Dr. Frederick Taylor 
Wilson, noted author and lecturer, on 
the subject Brotherhood or Bombs: 
Which? 

Dr. Wilson, a distinguished Tennes- 
sean, delivered this speech immediately 
following the announcement of our Na- 
tion’s discovery of nuclear and atomic 
power, and his words are appropriate 
for today. 
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The address follows: 

Moses, the first and greatest of lawgivers, 
solemnly said to his people at an anxious 
hour in their history: “I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that 
I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing; therefore choose life that thou 
and thy seed may live.” 

In our own land, in other years, James 
Russell Lowell warned that— 


“Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side.” 


Mankind, now, however, faces its greatest 
decision. 

The year 1945 was an amazing one, Histo- 
rians, centuries hence, will write in wonder 
of its world-shaking events. The triple sud- 
den deaths in that year, all within a period 
of less than 20 days, of President Roosevelt 
in a quiet Georgia retreat, and the fated end- 
ings of Mussolini and Hitler, the one at the 
hands of outraged fellow Italians and the 
other, like Samson of old, amid the falling 
ruins of Germany, were great historic events. 
The successful closing of the long, drawn- 
out wars with both Germany and Japan, 
soon thereafter were occasions for world- 
wide rejoicing. After long enduring the 
dark night of war, mankind, like Dante of 
old, in joy again beheld the stars of peace. 

But the most momentous events of 1945 
were not the sudden passing of these na- 
tional leaders, however good or evil they 
may have been, for other leaders before them 
had passed. Neither was the ending of 
global wars, horrible as they were, our most 
thrilling events, for wars before them had 
come to a sudden end. 

The 2 events of 1945 which history will 
record as of most far-reaching significance 
to the human race were the successful com- 
pletion at San Francisco by the representa- 
tives of 51 different nations, of the plan for 
the United Nations Organization and the an- 
nouncement a few weeks later of the release 
and the application of the deadly effect of 
the atomic bomb upon 2 helpless cities in 
Japan. The work at San Francisco was the 
real beginning of what can become the par- 
liament of man and the federation, of the 
world, about which poets have sung and 
prophets have long prophesied. The old 
League of Nations, however great may have 
been its work, did not include in its councils 
representatives of either Russia or the 
United States, and therefore, could not be 
called truly international, The release of 
the atomic bomb with all its potential 
power suggested to thinking man the coming 
of the awful judgment day of his childhood 
and was a terrible omen of what could prove 
to be the means for man's ultimate destruc- 
tion. The helifire of other days again 
entered into the imaginative thinking of a 
frightening world. As Arnold expressed it: 

“Down came the storm. In ruins fell 

‘The wornout world we knew.” 

Mankind suddenly realized that a new age 
had burst upon it which can prove to be 
either the end of all or another golden age 
for man. It is significant that the meeting 
place at San Francisco was near what the 
world knows as the Golden Gate. 

The work at San Francisco was not of a 
spectacular nature. There great men and 
women labored day after day with anxious 
interest as spokesmen for a majority of the 
peoples of the world and hewed out in bril- 
liant fashion from the hard oak of realism 
what, under God, could prove to be the 
world’s greatest structure of idealism. 
There, the blueprint was made for a uni- 
versal workshop, in which sane leaders of 
nations in the future may In actuality beat 
their swords of war into plowshares and 
their spears of battle into the pruning hooks 
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of peace. In dignity and decorum these 
representatives of 51 different nations garbed 
in the dress of their native lands and speak- 
ing their own varied languages, came for- 
ward and affixed their several signatures to 
what should prove to be the Magna Carta 
of mankind and the world’s first great dec- 
laration of independence. That work has 
now been approved by a majority of the na- 
tions represented at San Francisco and the 
foundation for universal peace and brother- 
hood has now been laid. Its first session is 
now over. It can and must survive. 

Contrast this constructive work at San 
Francisco with the awful destructive scenes 
which took place a few weeks later in Japan. 
There, like Prometheus of old, man, poor 
weak man, brought down fire from heaven, 
and scenes far more thrilling than-the days 
of debate and compromise at San Francisco 
took place. From a murky sky, lonely pilots 
of the purple twilight let loose upon war- 
battered Japanese cities, like the dew of 
death pictured by Tennyson, the most de- 
structive weapon of war ever used before by 
man, Flames of heat of 4 million degrees, 
brighter than the light of the midday sun, 
swept heavenward to a height of more than 8 
miles, and at a velocity of more than 500 
miles an hour, and in a short while untold 
thousands of helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren melted away like wax in the deadly 
flames of this ghastly invention of man. 
The imaginative inferno of Dante was 
eclipsed by the real inferno which man’s 
genius had let loose upon the world. 

All of this was the work of a weapon of 
war no larger than a common coconut. It 
had been released at a cost of $2 billion, or 
one-fifth of the entire wealth of all Man- 
hattan Island, and in it was a pent-up power 
greater than that of any weapon of war yet 
devised by man. It would require a con- 
tribution of near $1 from every human being 
on earth to pay this bill. 

It is said that 1 pound of uranium 235, an 
element used in the construction of the 
atomic bomb, equals in potential energy 
1,500 tons of coal, 250,000 gallons of gasoline, 
and 80 million cubic feet of gas. And yet 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of the possible 
power which could have been released was 
released upon the bewildered citles of Japan. 
At last a Frankenstein monster created 
under the leadership of the wisest among us 
had been devised and the world learned for 
the first time of this horrible instrument of 
war which could quickly destroy it. 

Now, as Zoroaster proclaimed long ago, “two 
great forces—the one of light and the other 
of darkness—contend for world mastery.” 
Which shall prevail? 

The United Nations Organization may in 
truth with its worldwide ramifications be- 
come the world forum where voices of op- 
pression among the nations, long silent, may 
be heard and long maturing plans for a just 
and lasting peace among the nations reach 
their perfection. It can be the way, under. 
God, in which a new day of brotherhood and 
good will can be made to prevail. 


“Where the bars of race and creed and speech 
will sever 
Will be fused into one humanity forever.” 


There is great satisfaction in the thought 
that the future control of this awful bomb 
will be under the direction of the United 
Nations Organization. There the new-found 
power may be directed to the work of pro- 
longing human life rather than of destroying 
it, to lifting burdens from the backs of tired 
men and women rather than multiplying 
them, and to performing the divine task of 
bringing a statelier Eden back to man. If 
man should have once lost his paradise of 
plenty, that paradise can be regained. Piety 
and poverty were never genuine yoke fellows. 
Riches and righteousness are not natural 
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rivals, but can learn to walk together in 
heavenly harmony. Despair and disease were 
never destined to haunt forever the home of 
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moon and stars, the love for humanity. Then 
a new day will dawn upon the world. And 
with its coming, there will be ushered in the 


man made in the image of God. There is a -age sublime which will bring to the broken 


divine discontent in the human family which 
can be satisfied. The kingdom of peace, 
power, and plenty can be realized. 

There is great hope for man in knowing 
that mighty voices in the church of God had 
un vital part in the promotion of this new 
world parliament, Its spiritual opportunity 
is as unlimited as its political future. 

The alternative is too terrible for human 
contemplation. The potential destructive 
Power of the atomic bomb. is beyond human 
Comprehension. It is said that three such 
bombs properly placed could overnight de- 
stroy the entire industrial structure of Amer- 
ica. No city or mation could successfully 
Protect itself against such a day of doom. 
One scientist declares that 123 such bombs 
Properly placed could wreak more deadly 
Gamage than all the recent years of war. 
Mother earth itself—like exploding stars— 
could be completely annihilated. A mad 
race among the nations to excel in the mak- 
ing of this weapon of destruction could only 
end in universal bankruptcy. 

For such a time as now the church uni- 
Versal has come. For 2,000 years good men 
and good women have talked and written of 
human brotherhood. The hour is now upon 
us when that brotherhood must become a 
grand reality or we perish. The key to the 
future peace of the world lies in the success- 
Tul operation of a United Nations Organiza- 
tion. The success of that organization les 
in the support of a church universal for only 
the moral and spiritual unity of man will 
make workable the political unity of the na- 
tions. The time has long passed when any 
Sincere religious group should spend its time 
sniping any other group great or small which 
seeks to promote good will among men. Tol- 
erance and truth demand a respect for every 
&postle of human brotherhood. 

What a task for the church? The Master 
ot ali men in confidence declared that His 
kingdom lay within the hearts of men. 
Whenever all human souls possess that 
kingdom the reign of righteousness will be 
universal. The universal church is greater 
than any human organization. It is some- 
thing more than Jewish or gentile, Catholic 
or Protestant. It is rooted in the recogni- 
tion of God as the universal Father and all 
the children of men as made of one blood. 
No particular faith holds a monopoly of re- 
ligious truths. There is in each religious 
faith a yltal truth which can be used in the 
building of this ecumencial edifice. Micah’s 
Plea for Justice, mercy, and humility as the 
Tequirements of God was a universal plea. 
Freedom, knowledge, and human kindness 
are the common property of every great faith. 
Let us believe that the kingdom of God 
lies just ahead. The arrival of the one far- 
off divine event, can, under God, be hastened. 
It will come, not by observation as a cos- 
mic catastrophe, but like the leaven in the 
lump, when the spirit of Christ is universal. 

It is of supreme importance that every 
Potent pen and very vibrant voice in the 
World today—whatever may be their religious 
beliefs—become enlisted in this mighty effort 
tor the promotion of the universal spirit of 
tolerance, brotherhood, and good will. These 
are the God-given arches which will support 
forever the bridge of brotherhood. It is a 
Momentous task, for millions of the human 
race. like Laocoon and his sons, are still held 
in the awful embrace of ignorance, intoler- 
ance, and religious superstition. 

But there is hope ahead. There is a per- 
Petual plasticity in man’s nature and the 
Miracle of a redeemed humanity can become 
& glorious reality. For such to become true, 
& light more brilliant than that which rose 
above the cities of Japan must break upon 
the world. Such a light will not flash from 
the blast of bombs, but from the throne of 
eternal love, a love that transcends all love 
tor nations, the love that holds the sun and 


sons and daughters of men— 


“A brotherhood that shall grow stronger 
Than the narrow bonds which now dis- 
tract the world; 
When cannons roar, and trumpets blare no 
longer, 
The lronclads rust and battle flags are 
furled.” 


Then we shall have a new heaven and a 
new earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth will have passed away. Brotherhood 
and not bombs will rule the world. 


“Tf a Prodact Is Harmful, Why Is It Ever 
Offered to the Public?”—Article by 
Beulah Schacht in St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on Possible Dangers From 
Substances in Hair Spray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
battle to protect the consumer from 
harmful products is a battle which never 
seems to be won—particularly under the 
present inadequate provisions of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act, and par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that more 
and more chemical additives are being 
put into the food we eat and the cos- 
metics most women use. 

A few days ago, it was a plastic nail 
polish which was determined to be pain- 
ful if not actually dangerous to hundreds 
of women who had bought this widely 
advertised product assuming it was safe. 
Tomorrow, it could be a hair spray con- 
taining substances damaging to the 
health of women who breathed in parti- 
cles of the spray while using it on their 
hair according to directions. 

I am indebted to Beulah Schacht, col- 
umnist for the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, for calling to public attention the 
results of some research at Jewish Hos- 
pital in St. Louis which indicates these 
sprays might be dangerous. As Miss 
Schacht put it: 

Iam not going to press the panic button, 
but I am not going to take lightly the news 
that hair spray just might be filling my 
lungs with poisonous substances, 


Writing in the Globe-Democrat of last 
Friday, Miss Schacht reports on the in- 
vestigation she made of this matter into 
the studies undertaken by Drs. Herman 
T. Blumenthal, Jerome Flance, and Mar- 
tin Bergmann, who discovered that sev- 
eral women in whom they had detected 
lung infiltrations had been using hair 
sprays, and that the lung infiltrations 
disappeared after they stopped using the 
sprays. In their further research, the 
doctors discovered that a substance used 
in one of the sprays—I do not know which 
one—caused cancer in animals but they 
do not know for sure that it could cause 
cancer in humans, 
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This matter deserves to be taken up 
with the Food and Drug Administration 
and I intend to follow upon it. 

The possible threat to users’ health 
in this hair spray provides one more il- 
lustration of the fact that a consumer 
still cannot assume a product is safe 
merely because it is for sale. It pro- 
vides still another illustration of why we 
must change the law to give the Food 
and Drug Administration the authority 
(and, of course, the funds) to do the 
kind of job we are entitled to have per- 
formed for us in protecting the public 


from unsafe foods and cosmetics. 


The burden of proof as to the safety 
of these chemicals should be placed on 
the manufacturer, not on the FDA, as 
Congressman DELANEY and I have been 
urging in the bills which we have intro- 
duced in this no-man's land” of con- 
sumer safety. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
article by Beulah Schacht, Beauty Per- 
ils, as follows: 

BEavuTy PERILS 
(By Beulah Schacht) 

I am not going to press the panic button 
but I am not going to take lightly the news 
that hair spray just might be filling my 
lungs with poisonous substances. 

Like thousands and thousands of women, 
I use the stuff all the time. I buy it as 
trustingly as a 5-year-old buys a lollipop, 
because I think that if it is for sale it is all 
right. 

It is simply a can full of stuff which will 
keep my hair in place all day and, if I'm 
careful not to spray it into my eyes—some- 
thing no moron would do anyway—it is no 
more dangerous than any other jug, can, or 
jar in my cosmetic cabinet. 

Now I read at this late date, that two 
young women were examined and their 
lungs showed that something which was 
being breathed in was not being breathed 
out. They were examined by three doctors 
at Jewish Hospital—Drs. Herman T. Blu- 
menthal, Jerome Flance, and Martin Berg- 
mann who discovered they both used hair 
spray. 

I called Dr. Blumenthal who told me ex- 
actly what I had already read in the paper. 

Once the young women gave up spraying 


-their hair, the lung infiltrations disappeared 


immediately. The doctors then wondered 
what happened to the stuff that had been 
infiltrated. Perhaps, they concluded, it 
went to the kidneys, liver, or lymph nodes. 

From one of the victims they removed 
three lymph nodes and, as Dr. Blumenthal 
said: “Identified a substance used in hair 
spray. We don't know what brand of hair 
spray.” 

It was impossible to make a similar test 
on the kidneys and liver but tests with 
guinea pigs showed the appearance of the 
substance in the liver and spleen. 

“In animals,“ Dr. Blumenthal said, it has 
produced a form of cancer but we have no 
direct proof that it will cause cancer in 
humans.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Blumenthal said: “Some 
research goes back 10 or 15 years.” 

The woman whose lymph nodes were re- 
moved had been spraying heavily for about 
a year. I was startled to see that all three 
doctors remarked that a nonuser might be 
surprised to learn that users inhaled much 
of the stuff. 

Right on the can of any of the stuff I've 
ever used, I have read that I will get better 
results if I hold the spray 12 to 14 inches 
away from my hair. If you can squirt with 
what amounts to a big atomizer at that dis- 
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tance and not surround your head with a 
mist, I want to watch you do it. 

If the mist is there, you are going to 
breathe it in. The last time I had my hair 
done, the hairdresser was determined that 
my hair was going to stay in place in spite 
of a downpour. 

“Good grief.“ I gasped after inhaling a 
lungfull, “how can you stand to breathe that 
in all day?” x 

“Sometimes,” he said, “my face is stiff 
when I leave, but you get used to it.” 

If I may don the dunce cap for a second, 
T'd like to ask what might appear to be a 
very stupid question—"'If a product is harm- 
ful, why it is ever offered to the public?” 

Last month the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration said plastic nail polish causes dis- 
figuring and sometimes painful Injuries” to 
the nails. About 700 women complained to 
the manufacturer and FDA. “Action,” FDA 
said, “is being taken to get the product off 
the market.” 

The manufacturer is fighting because: 
“over 32 million applications of the product 
have been distributed since it was launched 
last year * * * and (we) have had no com- 
plaints from dealers and less than 600 com- 
plaints from consumers.“ 

I am glad I am not among those 600 and 
I'm going to do everything I can to hang 
on to my lymph nodes. If nobody else cares. 
I do. 


The State of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to call attention to 
the March 1958 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness in which appeared an article on 
the state of the Nation authored by Felix 
Morley, in which Mr. Morley states that 
the quality of a nation’s citizens is the 
vital test of a first-class power. Mr. 
Morley concludes with the provocative 
statement: 

The greater the eventual failure of gov- 
ernment to provide security, the more pro- 
nounced the individual effort to attain it is 
sure to be. And whether or not a nation 
is first class depends, of course, not on the 
quantity of its spending but on the quality 
of its citizens.’ Only under Communist the- 
ory does a country become great by draining 
power from the people to center it in a man- 
agerial class. 


I am sure my colleagues will find this 

timely article to be of real interest: 
THE STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Felix Morley) 

As every student of boxing knows, a cool 
head in the ring is an important an asset as 
muscular strength or nervous energy. The 
fighter doomed to defeat is the one who can- 
not take punishment calmly. No bets are 
placed on the man who loses his temper, goes 
in flailing and thereby give opportunity to his 
more self-controlled opponent. It is the 
former who generally ends up flat on the 
canvas for the count of 10. 

The analogy comes unpleasantly to mind 
in considering the all too prevalent American 
reaction to Russian rivalry. Almost hys- 
terical terms, like “race for survival” or “na- 
tional peril," are common currency. Mys- 
teriously secret reports are said to picture 
the country as plummeting downward to the 
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status of a second-class power. And the con- 
clusion is that we can only be saved by pour- 
ing out money like water in every conceivable 
direction, from the provision of teen-age 
scholarships to the subsidizing of undevel- 
oped nations, Now that our own satellite is 
in orbit, it is time to recover the poise and 
dignity which are quite as essential as 
physical strength in any form of leadership. 

If the national state of mind were really 
what the newspaper headlines and radio com- 
mentators too frequently suggest, the situa- 
tion would indeed be serious. We would be in 
the condition of the panicky boxer who is in- 
viting a knockout. Fortunately, however, 
the current American psychosis of fear is 
stimulated rather than spontaneous. Very 
few people show by their actions that they 
believe the country to be in imminent peril. 
If any of us has slept less soundly since the 
sputniks soared up, it is not because he ex- 
pects to be blown out of bed by guided mis- 
siles. A much more cogent cause of insomnia 
is the problem of making a fixed income cover 
the ever increasing cost of living. 

Many are undoubtedly disturbed and even 
worried because of our difficulties in match- 
ing certain Russian technological advances. 
There is conviction that we suffer from gross 
bureaucratic inefficiency at the top, and from 
an indulgent, undisciplined and badly direc- 
ted system of public education at the bot- 
tom. But while the country as a whole has 
felt humiliated, and shows the anger that 
comes from injured pride, it certainly has 
never been panic stricken, And grave dis- 
service is done by those who give the opposite 
impression, 

Today, as always, most Americans are 
concerned with their own immediate prob- 
lems. The bady has the measles: “sonny” 
has lost his new overcoat; Uncle John has 
been laid off; Aunt Bessie can neither cal- 
culate nor pay her income tax—these are 
the sort of homely troubles that bother the 
average family much more than the seem- 
ingly interminable argument between Mos- 
cow and Washington. 

This self-centered attitude, however, is 
disturbing to those who like to think of 
themselves as spokesmen for the Nation’s 
destiny. These self-appointed experts on 
foreign policy seldom know much more about 
world happenings as a whole than does any 
“yokel” in the “sticks.” But they must as- 
sume omniscience, in order to hold an aud- 
ience in this era when we have learned how, 
rather than what, to communicate. And 
the general objective of the professional 
communicator today is, as some of them 
freely admit, to shock the uninformed out 
of their apathy. 

In this doubtless well intentioned effort 
to excite people about our national peril 
much absolute nonsense is talked. An illus- 
tration is the assertion that we must choose 
between national security and a balanced 
budget. 

Of course the two cannot rationally be 
opposed to each other, because there can 
be no national security unless the budget 
is habitually balanced. Constant deficit 
financing is one symptom of an inflationary 
situation that undermines all financial sta- 
bility and thereby makes security impossible 
for all but shrewd speculators. and insiders. 
The inseparability of national security and 
governmental economy is as pronounced 
today as when George Washington empha- 
sized it in his Farewell Address: “As a very 
important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit.” 

This is not to say that national defense is 
a matter of secondary importance. Heavy 
expenditure in certain technical areas of 
that field was probably never before so im- 
perative. But the assumption that security 
is to be attained merely by ever larger de- 
fense spending is on a par with the belief 
that more Federal aid .to education will 
somehow automatically eliminate the all too 
evident demoralization in our public schools. 
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Tt is not more money that is needed for bet- 
ter results but more intelligent methods. 
Indeed that is tacitly admitted by those who 
say we are becoming second-class in spite 
of the fabulous rate of governmental expend- 
iture maintained in recent years. What de- 
terioration there is could well be because of, 
rather than in spite of, squandermania. 

The Communist leaders, certainly, must be 
delighted with the prevalent American re- 
action to their scientific successes. We 
could honorably have given more credit to 
the potential value of these achievements for 
the progress of all humanity. Instead we 
have made it appear to the world that our 
one overriding objective is to catch up in 
the strictly military applications of Russian 
accomplishment. Wo are not a materialistic 
people and we have no imperial ambitions. 
But if anybody is going to have an outpost 
on the moon, provide lunatic ald and de- 
velop its military potential—that country 
had better be ours. 

In this almost psychopathic attitude, which 
one hopes will not outiive the winter now 
ending, there is something clearly disturbing 
to our allies, and to many wholesome Amer- 
icans as well. On the one hand we over- 
emphasize our military deficiencies and give 
the impression that we are badly scared. 
On the other hand we spread the impression 
that we seek to catch up in order to domi- 
nate and that we think we can do this merely 
by conscripting the wealth of the country 
for centralized bureaucratic dispensation. 
All this plays into the hands of the clever. 
Communist leadership, conveys the impres- 
sion that there is an ever lessening difference 
between American and Russian objectives: 
says simultaneously that of the two we are 
in the more risk of becoming a second-class 
power, 

The net effect of this compounded stupid- 
ity is all too apparent. It is greatly encour- 
aging the widespread desire of many peoples 
to be neutral as between the United States 
and Russia. And it is steadily raising the 
price in foreign ald which the Department 
of State must pay in order to keep our allies 
even nominally alined behind our foreign 
policy, 

They are quite willing to capitalize on the 
fallacious theory that, in sufficiently large 
quantities, money will buy international 
friendship, as well as gocd elementary edu- 
cation and perfect coordination among the 
myriad offices in the Pentagon. 

To these dark clouds there is, fortunately, 
a silver lining. It is found, interestingly 
enough, in that very concentration in per- 
sonal and local problems which Is miscalled 
complacency by quick talkers. The man 
who is struggling to keep his business afloat, 
the woman who knows that essential house- 
hold expenses get larger every month, even 
the youngster who finds that his school 
diploma and his dollar bill are alike losing 
value—these people are forced to confront 
issues more pressing to them than the state 
of guided democracy in Indonesia or the ad- 
vance of technology in Pakistan. The belief 
that Washington will take all burdens from 
the individual's shoulders, leaving him un- 
disturbed leisure to concentrate on problems 
of world citizenship, is waning rapidly. 
Instead of removing burdens {t is more and 
more evident that Washington imposes 
them. 

With this discovery will come, one may be 
sure, revival of the original American vir- 
tues: Self-reliance, ingenuity, energy, de- 
pendability, and courage. The greater the 
eventual failure of Government to provide 
security, the more pronounced the individ- 
ual effort to attain it is sure to be. And 
whether or not a nation Is first class de- 
pends, of course, not on the quantity of its 
spending but on the quality of its citizens. 
Only under Communist theory does a coun- 
try become great by draining power from 
the people to center it in a managerial class. 


To the Stars, Through Difficulty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “To the Stars, Through 
Difficulty” which I delivered at the 
Fourth Congressional District Demo- 
cratic rally at Wichita, Kans., on No- 
vember 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To THE STARS, THROUGH DIFFICULTY 


(Address by United States Senator RALPH 
YaruorousH, Democrat, of Texas, at the 
Fourth Kansas Congressional District 
Democratic rally at Wichita, Kans., No- 
vember 25, 1957) 

Chairman Theis, Governor Docking, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Henkle, friends, it is a 
high privilege to be here in Wichita at this 
great rally of the resurgent Democratic 
Party in the political and geographic cen- 
ter of the United States, Kansas is at the 
crossroads of commerce as well as of po- 
litical destiny. You here tonight are 
Meeting in the pioneering traditions of 
Kansas, and are following in the footsteps 
of Coronado and in the traditions of the 
Santa Fe and Oregon trails and the Union 
Pacific Railroad in showing the whole Na- 
tion the paths of unity, peace, plenty, and 
Prosperity. 

Historically, Kansas, State of freedom and 
Progresss, has been a State of freedom and 
Progress. In 1889 the first State antitrust 
law in America was adopted by Kansas, and 
your 1913 blue-sky law for the protection 
ot the investor has been the model to other 
States. For generations you have fought 
the battles of money and credit and monop- 
Olies. Whether you gave the Nation the 
homespun philosophy of a sockless Simpson 
or followed the banner of a brilliant Bryan, 
you were long in the forefront of progres- 
sive legislation. 

In 96 years of statehood, seven Demo- 
cratic governors have headed your Sun- 
flower State. I have noted that the statue 
of your t Democratic Governor, George 
Washington Glick, is in Washington. 

The briefest glance at history shows that 
the life stories of our two States have been 
Closely entwined. Why, your city here was 
named after the Wichita Indians, a tribe 
which was run out of Kansas by the hostile 
Osages; and came to Texas to leave a 
name for one of our cities. 


~~ sent us the Indians and we sent you 


The Chisholm Trail across the prairies was 
beaten hard by the hooves of hundreds of 
Herds of Texas longhorns driven from by 
State to market in Dodge City, Abilene, and 
here in Wichita, and other famed railroad 
terminals. The gold you paid our cattlemen 
for Texas cattle in the hard years after the 
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War Between the States brought prosperity 
to many Texans. 

Tonight I want to congratulate you 
Kansas Democrats on the fine work you 
have been doing. It is rather embarrassing 
to us Texas Democrats by comparison. Your 
State was long regarded as a great Repub- 

lican Party stronghold, yet last November 
you elected your very capable and personable 
Democratic Governor, George Docking; your 
well-qualified lieutenant governor, Joseph 
W. Henkle, and your extremely capable Dem- 
ocratic Congressman, J. Floyd Breeding. 
* My State, as you know, has been always 


‘regarded as a Democratic Party stronghold, 


and yet we haven't been able to elect a 
real Democrat to the governor's office in over 
10 years. Instead, we keep electing these hy- 
brid political animals, They have the Re- 
publican elephant's trunk, and the Demo- 
cratic donkey's tail. The result is a mixture 
of which neither party can be proud, or con- 
fident. Texas Democrats could undoubtedly 
learn a great deal from you Kansans on 
this score. 

But, unfortunately, we probably won't 
profit a bit from your fine example. Texans 
are noted for refusing to go outside of Texas 
for advice or example whether it be about 
politics, tall tales, or Amarillo northers. It's 
like that lanky, levi-clad, tobacco-chewing 
cowboy who walked into the post office at 
Amarillo and began reading the civil service 


job circulars. He studied posters all the way - 


around the room until he found one which 
interested him, and he read it aloud in a 
calculating voice: 

“Man wanted for bank robbery in Kansas. 
$10,000." 

He turned to the postmaster and re- 
marked: 

“You know, I believe I'd take that job if 
It was in Texas.” 

Now, I'll admit, that cowboy was confused. 
But in many ways, I figure he wasn’t a bit 
more confused than the Republican admin- 
istration. Right now, the administration 
reminds me of that popular song which 
swept the country a few years ago, called 
Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered. That 
tune should be number one on the Repub- 
lican hit parade all over the country. 

To begin with, the administration has 
been so bewitehed with balancing the budget 
that it let the Russians get ahead in the 
race for space. With all of their intimate 
knowledge of big business economics and 
philosophy, the Republicans still haven't 
learned that America cannot afford to put 
what's good for General Motors ahead of 
what is good for the country. 

The administration was bewildered, totally 
bewildered, when the Russians launched 
their first moonette. But that launching 
did one thing to clear up confusion and 
misunderstanding in America. It soon 
showed us why the administration’s missile 
program was such a closely guarded secret. 
They didn’t want either the Russians or the 
American people to learn how little headway 
had been made. 

Let us look at the administration’s be- 
wilderment as expressed in the words of 
Republican leaders. 

President Eisenhower himself said the sat- 
ellite does not ralse my apprehensions, not 
one lota, Fortunately, he has since learned 
the facts of satellite life. 

Charles Wilson, the late Secretary of De- 
fense, and I do mean late, termed sputnik 
Just a neat scientific trick.” 


Clarence B. Randall, the President's ad- 
viser on foreign economic policy, went even 
further. He called the Russian satellite a 
silly bauble and added that he was person- 
ally very gratified that our Nation was not 
first in getting one up. 

These are singularly uninformed and un- 
concerned comments to haye come from our 
national Republican leaders on this vital 
step into outer space. You won't hear our 
scientists making any such comments, In 
fact, some scientists have told me that the 
Russians’ successful satellite launching was 
one of the greatest accomplishments of ap- 
plied science in all the history of mankind. 
But the administration is so confused it has 
been spinning in a dizzy circle around Wash- 
ington in a manner almost as startling as 
suptnik’s spinning around the earth. 

For example, I want to read you this mes- 
sage which I received today from my Wash- 
ington office. It is important, inside, clas- 
sified, secret, unimpeachable, and I want all 
of you to promise you'll never mention it 
after you leave this room. The report from 
Washington reveals: 

“There is strong speculation here that the 
Republican Party is quietly planning to 
change its name to the ‘Sputnik Party.“ Ob- 
servers point out that this change is very 
appropriate because it is always up in the 
air beyond the reach of the people; it circles 
the skies in a wide orbit, and says nothing 
but "beep, beep’ When it does send down a 
Message, it is understood by only a select 
few, such as, what's good for General Motors 
is good for the country. Beep, beep (end 
message)“ 

At first, the administration adopted its 
usual rose-colored glasses view of the sput- 
nik. It refused to be bothered by the So- 
viet science gains, until recent election re- 
sults were tabulated. Then the adminis- 
tration was really bothered. So, it decided 
on the usual action. The President started 
another series of television speeches to reas- 
sure the people, to administer another dose 
of television tranquillizers. But this time 
the people are not talking another handful 
of happy pills. They know this crisis calls 
for leadership and action—not mere assur- 
ances. We fell behind in the missile race on 
administration assurances. s 

This Nation cannot afford to be lulled into 
a sense of false security now. The fate of all 
freemen hangs in the balance, For the first 
time, the godless hordes of communism have 
secured a real military advantage. Today, 
the country which controls the sky controls 
the world. Tomorrow, the country which 
controls outer space will be all powerful. 

This is a crisis which transcends party 
lines, All of us must and will give every 
assistance to the President in reaching an 
emergency solution. But it is my firm con- 
viction that in the long run it will be up to 
us Democrats to carry the ball to final victory. 
The party of the people must weld together 
a dynamic program to meet this problem on a 
long-range basis. 

In these days of fumbling Republican in- 
effectiveness in Washington, the people have 
become aware that the Madison Avenue TV 
paint buckets weren't enough of a sound bar- 
rier to keep the sputniks out of outer space, 

In this hour of peril they have turned, 
Just as the people have turned in every hour 
of peril, to the Democratic Party for leader- 
ship. And to whom did they turn in this 
hour of péril? Why, the administration was 
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forced to turn to a man who had proven that 
he would put the welfare of his country 
ahead of an election, the wisest 
. egghead of them all, Adlai Stevenson. The 
reason is clear. John Foster Dulles and the 
Republican administration had to have a 
leader of Mr. Stevenson's intelligence and in- 
tegrity to regain for America the full friend- 
ships and confidence of the NATO countries. 

Recent election returns prove the people 
are once more placing their confidence in 
Democratic leaders in this time of stress and 
decision, I hardly need to recount for you 
the overwhelming Democratic victories of 
Mayor Robert Wagner in New York; Mayor 
David Lawrence in Pittsburgh; and Gov. 
Robert Meyner of New Jersey. Why, Gover- 
nor Meyner whipped the whole Republican 
national administration singlehanded. His 
opponent was endorsed personally by the 
President, and then Vice President Nixon 
and three Cabinet officers went out and cam- 
paigned against Governor Meyner, but they 
couldn't beat him. 

The recent elections followed the trend 
established in August when the people of 
Wisconsin elected the very able Senator BILL 
Proxmme. That was the election which really 
showed the Republicans the handwriting on 
the wall. When Bux Proxmine came to 
Washington, I asked him which campaigners 
he figured had helped him the most. Well, 
he thought it over carefully for a minute and 
paid: 

“The people who helped me most in Wis- 
consin were John Foster Dulles and Ezra Taft 
Benson.” 

Speaking of Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son, there is a big argument about him going 
on in Texas, Our farmers and ranchers 
haven't been able to decide whether the 7 
years of drought and then 70 days of floods 
this spring and the early blizzards and zero 
weather this fall, or Benson's blundering 
farm program, have done the most to wreck 
the farm economy. Most farmers I've 
talked with think that Benson has been a 
worse handicap to the farmers than the ex- 
treme weather. They agree on one thing: 
Benson and the drought and floods constitute 
a catastrophic combination. There doesn't 
seem to be much we can do to remedy the 
weather but it would be a big help if Mr. 
Benson would go the way of ex-Treasury 
Secretary “high interest rate’ Humphreys, 
ex-Defense Secretary “I lost the missile race“ 
Charley Wilson, and ex-Attorney General 
“blundering” Brownell. 

Every time I think of Benson, I am re- 
minded of that oft-quoted remarks made by 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease, the fiery Populist- 
Democrat leader before the turn of the 
century. In 1892 she advised a group of 
Kansas farmers to: 

“Raise less corn and more hell.” 

With Benson at the head of the Agricul- 
ture Department, Kansas has had the small- 
est corn acreage in many years. Therefore, 
Mrs. Lease's suggestion to raise less corn is 
not needed, but you know the other part of 
her advice sounds like she knew Benson 


personally. = 
Under his bungling, farmers are paying a 


substantial part of the cost of the Republi- 
can administration-made inflation. Farm 
prices keep dropping; surpluses keep grow- 
ing; and the cost of what the farmer has 
to buy keeps going up. A farmer today must 
pay nearly $1,000 more to buy a 2-ton truck 
than he paid for the same piece of equip- 
ment in 1952, Yet in that period, cows have 
gone down nearly $100 a head. The same 
holds true in many other equipment costs 
and the farm produce prices, 

But returning to the recent election re- 
sults—I view these victories as a clear indi- 
cation that many American people are fed up 
with the administration's ment: 
That is—the high interest, tight-money 
policy, and uncontrolled inflation; its anti- 
veteran attitudes; its neglect of the postal 
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service and the Federal civil service em- 
ployees; and less groceries for the house- 
wife's budget dollars. The faltering, foolish 
and futile foreign policy which has lost us 
friends; Benson's antifarmer farm program 
which has forced thousands of small farm- 
ers off their farms; and Ike’s all puttnik and 
no sputnik, which leaves us behind at the 
half in the missile race, 

People have found out this Republican ele- 
phant is a peculiar animal of insatiable 
monetary appetite, has a shockingly short 
memory for campaign promises, and he ob- 
viously performs best and quickest only for 
his big money trainers. 

When I was a boy and used to go to the 
circus, I remember the elephant herd was one 
of the highlights of the show. You know 
how those great animals go on parade, each 
elephant using his trunk to hold onto the 
tail of the elephant ahead. Those elephants 
were pretty well trained, but TH admit I had 
to go to Washington to see the ultimate 
that’s this Republican elephant we've got up 
there now. It's the only elephant I ever 
saw which holds its own tail with its own 
trunk, whirls around and around in a circle, 
never taking a step forward, but sometimes 
actually losing ground. 

Where the Republicans are bewitched, 
bothered and bewildered, we Democrats must 
present calm, clear thinking, and courageous 
leadership. 

First, we must reorganize the Govern- 
ment’s scientific agencies. Unbelievable as 
it may seem, at the present time there is no 
central agency in the Federal Government 
through which technical and scientific data 
is evaluated, correlated and disseminated. 

Second, we must appoint a missile admin- 
istrator or director with authority and tech- 
nical and leadership ability to quarterback 
our military and civilian missile development 
team. As things have been going, we have 
had some of the most powerful blockers 
imaginable running in all directions and 
knocking each other down but not working 
together to move the ball down the feld, 

„we must create a National Educa- 
tional Fund to search out and educate the 
many young men and women who have spe- 
cial aptitudes, but no money for a college 
education, Our greatest waste of natural re- 
sources in America today is in not develop- 
ing and utilizing the brains of the youth 
of America, 

Fourth, we must combine our scientific 
knowledge and resources with those of the 
other NATO countries. This includes equip- 
ping the NATO countries with atomic weap- 
ons for we cannot expect our friends to face 
Russia’s atomic armaments without en 
similar retaliatory power. 

With these basic steps, America can move 
forward to decisive and responsible leader- 
ship of the free world, at this most impor- 
tant juncture of history. 

The Democrats across the Nation are look- 
ing to you to take a key role in America's 
move back to this leadership of the free 
world, and you already have started living 
up to that expectation. You crossed an im- 
portant hurdie when you elected FLOYD 
BREEDING to Congress. My good friend and 
fellow Texan, the Honorable House Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN recently said of Congressman 
BREEDING: 

“I've never seen a new man to make a 
better impression on the legislature.” 

That is saying a great deal when you con- 
sider that Mr, RAYBURN has seen more than 
2,600 Congressmen come to Washington, 

Your next vital step is the election of more 
food Democrats, Send us men of the cali- 
ber that made Kansas for years the proving 
ground for democracy on the State level: 
The test tube for great progressive social ex- 
periments for the Nation. There is a need 
for Kansas Democrats of flaming idealism 
and rational liberalism to give a new vigor to 
the Congress. 
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Send us men to match your plains and 
mountains and your own matchless history— 
men like your own Senator Ross who sacri- 
ficed himself to save the Nation from dis- 
grace; men, like him, with faith in their 
hearts and courage in their hands. Send us 
men to Washington straight from the heart 
of America, Then they will be the true 
voices of the aims and ideals and spirit of 
the best in America, 

Today the human race has entered a new 
age, more momentous than that opened by 
Columbus’ discovery of America. The oceans 
of the future are not on this planet; the 
oceans of the future are the limitless space 
between the planets, and between our solar 
system and other similar systems. Some day, 
not too far off, the bedtime story of Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod will come true, and we 
will probe the Milky Way. 

The sputniks are calling mankind to come 
above the clouds, and out into the void of 
space. With intellectual curiosity, each 
nation and each race yearns to go out first. 
And the space ships will bring back stranger 
things than the red men and tobacco and 
pearls and gold that Columbus carried back 
to Spain from his first voyage. 

The time has come for action in America. 
the kind of venturesomeness and vision which 
moved Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our 
party, to send Lewis and Clark to the western 
ocean and Zebulon Pike across Kansas to the 
heights of the Rockies. We of the Demo- 
cratic Party must work as never before. The 
months and years immediately ahead will be 
critical, not only for America, but for the 
world. 

Our Nation has temporarily fallen behind 
in the race for outer space because of an 
unconcerned or at least confused Republican 
administration. But aroused Americans of 
all parties are determined to recapture the 
lead. And, God willing, we will. The words 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt were never more 
appropriate than today. 

“We have nothing to fear, but fear itself.” 

I have a deep and abiding faith in the in- 
telligence, courage, and ingenuity of the 
American people. I am confident that we 
will meet this challenge of outer space, a 
travel celestial tralls as far, and as fast as 
any other people, We will sail the celestial 
pathways, and park our spaceships on the 
stars. 

The day is rapidly approaching when the 
beautiful and inspiring motto of all you 
Kansans: 

“To the stars, through difficulty,” 
a dream come true for all mankind. 

Thank you all. 


will be 


Opposition to H. R. 10368 Voiced by 
Hardwood Plywood Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in order that 
my colleagues may all have the benefit 
of the testimony of Messrs. M. C. McIver 
and Carl D. Wheeler on behalf of the 
Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers 
Committee, I take pleasure in having 
their joint statements before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on 
March 14, 1958, inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. McIver is president of the 
Splicedwood Corp. of Mellen, Wis., and 
Mr, Wheeler is manager of the hardwood 
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Plywood division, Georgia-Pacific Corp., 

Savannah, Ga. Both of these gentle- 

men are outstandingly qualified to state 

the case of the Hardwood Plywood Man- 
ufacturers Committee and I feel that 
their testimony before the Committee on 

Ways and Means will be of great inter- 

est to the membership of the House. 
The testimony follows: 

JOINT STATEMENTS OF M. C. McIver, PRESI- 
DENT, SPLICEDWOOD CORP., MELLEN, WIS. 
AND C. D. WHEELER, MANAGER, HARDWOOD 
Prywoop DIVISION, GEORGIA-PACIFIC Corp.; 
SAVANNAH, GA.. ON BEHALF OF THE HARD- 
woop PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS COMMIT- 
TEE BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
Wars AND MEANS, Manck 14, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
my name is Marion C. McIver, I am the 
Chairman of the Hardwood Plywood Manu- 
facturers Committee, a group of domestic 
hardwood plywood and veneer manufac- 
turers and their supplying industries, whose 
Objective it is to obtain relief from the 
Serious damage incurred by the ever increas- 
ing imports of hardwood plywood. I am 
also president of the Splicedwood Corp. of 
Mellen, Wis. We manufacture hardwood 
Plywood. Seated with me is Mr. Carl D. 
Wheeler, manager of the hardwood plywood 
division of the Georgia-Pacific Corp. at 
Savannah, Ga. My testimony is coordi- 
nated with that of Mr. Wheeler, who will 
immediately follow me. His comments are 
incorporated in this statement. 

As spokesman for the domestic hardwood 
Plywood industry, we voice the industry's 
Opposition to H. R. 10368, as presented by 
the executive branch. Later we will pre- 
sent to you several specific recommenda- 
tions on behalf of the domestic hardwood 
Plywood industry for revision of H. R. 10368. 

The industry group which we represent 
has been adversely affected by the heavily 
increasing imports of cheap hardwood ply- 
Wood. Because the whole is comprised of a 
Series of parts, I would like first to tell you 
of my plant situation, 

The markets which we have lost have been 
the direct result of cheap hardwood plywood 
imports not hardwood plywood substitutes. 

My plant is operating at only 35 percent 
ot production capacity. Obviously when you 
Produce at less than capacity, your unit 
cost of production becomes higher. Imagine 
Our plight—a continuous and rapid increase 
in cheap hardwood plywood imports forcing 
a steady decline in domestic production. 
The further we drop from production ca- 
Pacity the more impossible becomes our at- 
tempt to compete with low-priced imports. 

Relative to the adverse effect of these 
hardwood plywood imports on employment 
at our plant at Mellen, Wis., here's our situa- 
tion: We had in 1955, 185 employees. work- 
ing 374,103 man-hours; 1956, 160 employees 
Working 332.341 man-hours; 1957, 134 em- 
Ployees working 274,327 man-hours. We 
Currently employ only 100. 

But to speak of the industry picture gen- 
erally, 

Hardwood plywood consumption in the 
United States reached an all time high in 
1957. Approximately 1,630 million square 
Teet of hardwood plywood was shipped. On 
the basis of the amount sold in the market, 
the domestic producers should be one of the 
Nation's most prosperous groups but such is 
not the case. 

The domestic industry's profit on sales be- 
fore taxes has declined steadily from 12.26 
Percent in 1950 to 5.75 percent in 1955 to 
3.9 percent in 1956 and 2.4 percent in 1957, 
With a low of 0.90 percent in the fourth 
Quarter, 1957, A survey by Seidman & Seid- 
Man, certified public accountants, of 25 
identical hardwood plywood plants located 
in 11 States and representing more than 25 
percent of total domestic shipments and all 
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classes of manufacturers, for the first half 
of 1957 compared with the first half of 1956, 
showed dollar sales down 12.5 percent, dollar 
value of material consumed down 10 percent; 
and payroll down 18 percent. E 

The BLS Wholesale Price Index (1947-49 
equals 100) for hardwood plywood has 
dropped from 110.8 in 1951 to 103.7 in 1957. 
This is further evidence that low-priced im- 
ports have forced the price of the domesti- 
cally produced hardwood plywood downward. 
In contrast during this period the price in- 
dex on all commodities other than food and 
agricultural has risen from 115.9 in 1951 to 
125.6 in 1957. 

A survey covering 48 plants on man-hours 
worked and number of employees in 1955 
and 1957, shows that in 1957 the number of 
employees was down 13 percent and the 
hours worked down 18 percent. The fourth 
quarter of 1957 showed a substantial decline 
trom the preceding quarters, and the decline 
has continued in the first quarter of 1958. 

The domestic market hardwood plywood 
Industry is comprised of 151 plants located 
in 22 States. In 1957, the industry ship- 
ments amounted to less than 780 million 
square feet, surface measure, a decline of 12 
percent from 1956 (886 million square feet) 
and 16.5 percent from 1955 (934 million 
square feet). In fact, shipments in 1957 were 
off 3 percent from 1951 (805 million square 
feet). However, domestic consumption has 
climbed steadily from 869 million square 
feet in 1951 to 1,630 million square feet in 
1957. During this period hardwood plywood 
imports have spiralled from 64 million 
square feet in 1951 to 850 million square feet 
in 1957, an increase of 1,200 percent. 

Domestic consumption of hardwood ply- 
wood in 1957 was 89 percent higher than 
1951. Yet in 1957 the domestic industry sup- 
plied only 48 percent of domestic consump- 
tion while in 1951 it supplied 93 percent. 
Japan's appropriation of the United States 
consumption sky-rocketed from 1 percent in 
1951 to 42 percent in 1957. Hardwood ply- 
wood imports from Japan in 1951 amounted 
to 10 million square feet, in 1957 to 686 mil- 
lion square feet an increase of 6,860 percent. 
The reason—solely price. The average sales 
price of the Japanese plywood exports to the 
United States in the last 7 years was 663.83 


per 1,000 square feet, surface measure. This 


low sales price is directly attributable to the 
low-wage scale of highly industrialized Japan 
which amounts to $4.17 per 1,000 square feet, 
one-fourth-inch basis. This compares to the 
domestic industry average unit labor cost of 
$38.50 per 1,000 square feet, one-fourth-inch 
basis. The result of this low price is the 
complete destruction of the normal market 
price structure within the domestic hard- 
wood plywood industry. Producers will tell 
you, that today they have no price lists, 
but to obtain orders they must price ply- 
wood to meet competition of the imported 
plywood, without regard to the production 
costs, 

Japan has long recognized that its plywood 
exports are seriously injuring the American 
industry. As early as 1955 Japan announced 
& plywood export quota which was inten- 
tioned to alleviate the damage to the Ameril- 
ean hardwood plywood industry. This quota 
was 400 million square feet per annum. Ja- 
pan ignored this quota in every subsequent 
year, In January 1958 the Japanese Exter- 
nal Trade Recovery Organization (Jetro) an- 
nounced that Japan was cutting its plywood 
quota back 20 percent to relieve the hard- 
pressed American industry. Japan's recog- 
nition that the American quota should be re- 
duced was a clear admission that their ply- 
wood exports were damaging the American 
industry. 

The Japanese plywood industry has in- 
creased capacity beyond reason. Plant ca- 
pacity has increased over 400 percent since 
1951 and is still increasing through installa- 
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tion of new equipment in old plants and 
erection of new plants. Japan has a ca- 
pacity to produce 3.6 billion square feet of 
Plywood in 1958. This capacity was bufit 
with the purpose of at least 60 
percent of the production to world markets. 
Japan's domestic markets will not absorb 
more than 40 percent of the capacity or 1.4 
billion square feet per year, Markets in 
other parts of the world will not take the 
Plywood so Japan unloads its surplus on 
the United States market. Even so, the Jap- 
anese plywood industry could not unload 
all of its surplus on the United States. In 
1957 the Japanese plywood cartel limited 
production to 70 percent of capacity, or 2.6 
billion square feet. This became necessary 
when the Japanese found that the United 
States and the world market would not ab- 
sorb the tremendous quantities Japan was 
set up to produce. The determined fight of 
the American hardwood plywood producers 
to obtain relief from this cancerous condi- 
tion created by imports was a deterrent to 
Japan's unloading in 1957 even larger quan- 
tities in the United States market. We are 
concerned with what will happen should 
Congress refuse to help our industry. The 
Japanese producers have the capacity to pro- 
duce a billion square feet of hardwood ply- 
wood per year more than they produced in 
1957. They want to make it and to export 
it, preferably to the United States. Foreign 
countries have means of refusing admission 
to unwanted low-priced imports and they 
have evidenced no willingness to accept 
more Japanese plywood, in fact some coun- 
tries have practically embargoed Japanese 
Plywood. If our request for relief is denied 
the floodgates will be open and the deluge of 
cheap plywood from Japan will drown our 
industry and seriously injure other indus- 
tries making building materials. 

The hardwood plywood manufacturers ap- 
plied for escape-clause relief in September 
1954. On June 2, 1955, the Tariff Commis- 
sion denied the industry relief. Shortly 
thereafter the State Department announced 
a trade agreement with Japan which was ex- 
tremely favorable to the Japanese. In their 
case the domestic industry proved every ele- 
ment of damage set out in section 7 of the 
statute. The decision of the Tariff Com- 
mission cannot be explained. The timing 
of the application was unfortunate as a find- 
ing in favor of the indus at the time the 
State Department wan to announce the 
Japanese trade agreement could have been 
embarrassing to the State Department. 

Rightly or wrongly the Japanese contend 
that the United States must take its surplus 
Plywood because our foreign- ald program 
encouraged and financed their plywood plant 
capacity. The question naturally arises in 
our minds as to whether such a program 
in its encouragement to build up foreign ca- 
pacity has committed itself to fight against 
restraints on dumping in the United States 
market. 

United States technical teams have been 
and now are operating in foreign countries 
to teach plywood producers to make a panel 
which will meet the requirements for the 
United States market. Is the United States 
market being held out as an inducement to 
build up quality and production? 

It is difficult for us as small American 
businessmen to understand the position of 
the President and the State Department on 
quotas. The Department of Commerce and 
the State Department have obtained from 
Japan an agreement on an export quota for 
textiles. Then there is the quota on the im- 
ports of petroleum. In both cases the Presi- 
dent and the State Department have de- 
termined that quotas were the best method 
to prevent injury to a domestic industry. 
Thus the principle that quantitative restric- 
tions are needed to supplement duties is 
recognized. It would appear that if that 
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principle is recognized in one case that it 
should be considered in another. However, 
the President has publicly stated on nu- 
merous occasions that he will not approve 
quotas on industrial products. 

As small American businessmen who op- 
erate plants which are either the principal 
or one of the principal sources of livelihood 
for their communities, we find it impossible 
to believe the administration’s often re- 
peated statements that injury to domestic 
industry will not be permitted under the 
operation of the Trade Agreements Act. 
The hardwood plywood industry, a seriously 
injured industry, is being offered as a sacri- 
fice, principally to Japan, on this idealistic 
altar of international trade. What is an 
American small-business men to believe? 
For myself and my industry I can only say, 
“It is high time that Congress reasserts it- 
self and unscrambles the muddled mess of 
the trade agreements program.” 

Mr. Chairman, now I would like to ask 
Mr. Wheeler to present the facts as they re- 
late to his company, the hardwood plywood 
division of the Georgia-Pacific Corp. and 
the industry's recommendation as to a solu- 
tion of this pressing problem. 


STATEMENT OF CARL D. WHEELER 


Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, currently our plant is operating at 55 
percent of production capacity. To my 
knowledge, the plant now is at an alltime 
low level of production in relation to ca- 
pacity. This, gentlemen, is at a period of 
alltime high domestic consumption of 
hardwood plywood, the product we make. 
Our low level of operation is due solely to 
the vast imports of cheap foreign hardwood 
plywood. Our customers, or perhaps I 
should say our former customers, are buying 
tmported hardwood plywood which is so 
cheaply priced that we cannot compete. I 
wish to emphasize that plywood imports are 
the only problem and not any of the so- 
called substitutes for plywood. 

There is not now nor has there ever been 
a single end-use for hardwood plywood, for 
which our company or the many other com- 
panies within the industry could not supply 
the demand. There has always been a tre- 
mendous unused capacity in our domestic 
industry. 

Permit me to review briefly the effect 
hardwood plywood imports have had on the 
employment at our company: 1955, 825,016 
man-hours worked, our average number of 
employees 330; 1956, 810,625 man-hours 
worked, our average number of employees 
306; 1957, 595,327 man-hours worked, our 
average number of employees 340. 

We have adopted a procedure in our plant 
of maintaining a relatively full working 
crew, but running a short workweek, whereas 
many others in the industry have been forced 
by local conditions of one sort or another to 
seriously reduce their crews and run a much 
less productive full 5-day week. In any 
event, the total man-hours worked for each 
year is the most significant figure, and the 
reduction of 28 percent in man-hours worked 
when you compare 1955 and 1957 is a very 
accurate indicator of the damaging effect the 
imports have had upon our business. 

There is no statistical way to represent 
the continuing problem that we have in the 
attrition on our markets caused by the im- 
ports. We are constantly losing markets that 
we have been serving for years, and are hay- 
ing to, insofar as possible, develop new mar- 
kets to replace this volume. It is a long and 
slow process and very frustrating as well as 
being very damaging to manufacturing 
profits. 

We can and will produce hardwood ply- 
wood for any acceptable purpose and this 
includes the total doorskin requirements of 
the domestic market. The door panel has 
been called a new end use of hardwood ply- 
‘wood for which it has been falsely claimed 
that the domestic plywood industry could 
not supply the requirements. New end use— 
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let's dispose of that first. The United States 
Department of Commerce in its Trade Promo- 
tion Series Bulletin, No. 210, American Hard- 
wood Plywood, published in 1940, states on 
page 53: “The trend of modern architecture 
toward flat surfaces has created a vogue for 
fush doors. These have been produced with 
many types of centers, most of which rely 
on hardwood plywood exteriors for their 
beauty, stability, and durability.” As to the 
industry’s capability to meet the demand, I 
categorically state that the industry wel- 
comes with open arms and empty pocket- 
books all door-panel business and any other 
hardwood plywood business. 

Our plant in Savannah and numerous 
other plants formerly made large quantities 
of door panels and I know why our plant 
and the others lost this business, Price. 
Our cost was greater than the delivered price 
of the Japanese door panels, so when asked 
to meet the Japanese price we had to say 
we could not take the orders. That is the 
true story of why the American industry lost 
the door-panel business. 

Let me lay at rest once and for all another 
unfounded contention, the statement that 
imported plywoods have made housing for 
veterans and the average American cost less. 
This is just not the truth. There are on the 
average 10 to 12 doors in the conventional 
type small home. The difference in the sale 
price of a door made of Japanese plywood 
and that made with American plywood is 
$1.50 or thereabouts. This makes a difference 
of about $18 a house. Even if you extend 
the use of imported hardwood plywood to 
kitchen cabinets and decorative wall panels 
as used in this type of home, the difference 
would be about 650. Houses are built to 
be sold in definite price ranges, small dif- 
ferences in bullding cost will not affect the 
price of the homes. The average house costs 
about $10,000 and the difference would then 
represent an one two-hundredth of 1 percent 
of the cost of the house. 

It is frequently contended by free traders 
that our high-wage rates are the result of 
our high productivity and that we can there- 
fore produce more cheaply than anyone else. 
This is not true in the plywood industry. 
The Japanese plywood plants are the most 
modern in the world and with their profits 
from the exports to the United States they 
continue to improve in productivity and in 
the reduction of costs. The measure used 
by us is the unit cost, which in the domestic 
hardwood plywood industry is 1,000 square 
feet. The latest figure available on Japa- 
nese plywood labor costs is $4.17 per 1,000 
square feet for one-fourth inch thickness 
panels, In our industry the average labor 
costs for 1,000 square feet - inch hardwood 
plywood is $38.50. The unit difference in 
cost, 1 to 9. Thus the contention of the 
free traders is definitely not applicable to 
the hardwood plywood import problem. 

The only remedy to correct the injury to 
the domestic hardwood plywood industry is 
an import quota. Why? The answer is 
supplied by elementary mathematics. There 
are 36 countries exporting hardwood plywood 
to the United States. The average sales 
price to the United States of Japanese ply- 
wood during the past 7 years was $63.83 per 
1,000 square feet, surface measure. The aver- 
age for the 35 other countries during this 
period was $115.09. Although we hold no 
brief for the hardwood plywood industry of 
any foreign country, it is at least noteworthy 
to review the adverse effects, not only on the 
United States industry but on hardwood 
plywood industries of many other countries, 
of the cheap sales price of hardwood plywood 
from low wage rate and highly industrialized 
Japan. United States hardwood plywood 
imports from Japan in 1957 were 30 percent 
more than in 1956 and 60 percent greater than 
1955. However, imports from countries other 
than Japan in 1957 were 6 percent less than 
in 1956 and 16 percent below 1955. The per- 
centage loss of the United States market by 
Canada, our good neighbor and strong ally, 
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Is even more substantial. No country can 
compete with the sales price of Japanese 
plywood. 

The sales price of Japanese plywood is so 
low that even with an increase in the duty 
rate to 100 percent Japanese plywood would 
remain competitive in the United States 
market. But such an increase or any sub- 
stantial increase in duty would virtually 
eliminate all countries other than Japan 
from participating in the United States 
market. 

The limitations on the increase in duties 
under the escape-clause provision of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1951, as amended, 
does not permit a duty rate increase sufi- 
clent to provide a competitive position for 
the domestic industry in the United States 
market, 

There is one remedy and only one remedy— 
an import quota. 

Recommendations 


We need the help of Congress now, other- 
wise many more plants in our injured in- 
dustry will be forced to close. So long as 
the control of the escape clause is in the 
hands of the President there can be no re- 
lief for an affected American industry, whose 
survival is dependent upon import quotas. 
We only repeat what the President has often 
stated, that he opposes import quotas on 
industrial products. 

The Tariff Commission is Congress’ agency 
on our tariff matters. Congress should re- 
assert its authority relative to the findings 
and recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Therefore, we respectfully recommend 
amendments to H. R. 10368: 

1. To provide for an aboslute import quota 
on hardwood plywood and to provide proce- 
dures for quota relief of the many other 
similarly affected American industries. 

2. To provide that the Tariff Commission 
findings and recommendations be final un- 
less overruled by the Congress. If the Presi- 
dent feels that the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission would affect our national 
defense then the President could so advise 
Congress and request that Congress reject 
the Tariff Commission's recommendations. 
We are confident that should a case arise 
where our national defense was really an 
issue that Congress would promptly reject 
the Commission's recommendations. 

During the final preparation of this state- 
ment, Congressman Dorn of South Carolina 
introduced H. R. 11250 which embodies a 
comprehensive change in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. After a quick study of the bill, 
our counsel advises us that the bill has merit 
and would provide remedies for many of the 
inequities resulting from the administration 
of the present Trade Agreements Act. The 
bill would, we believe, provide a means for 
the hardwood plywood industry and other 
affected American industries to obtain relief 
from the unfair competition of imports. 
The provisions of H. R. 11260 in our opinion 
warrant the careful study of your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
both Mr. McIver and myself wish to express 
on behalf of our industry our appreciation 
for the opportunity accorded us to make our 
industry's views known to this committee. 


Tax Reduction To Cure the Economic 
Downturn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
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Ways and Means my duties have re- 
quired that I maintain a cautious watch- 
fulness with respect to the health of the 
Nation's economy. I am of course con- 
cerned over recent developments with 
respect to the increasing unemployment. 
It is essential that the Federal, State, 
and local governments undertake co- 
ordinated efforts to alleviate the hard- 
Ship and deprivation that confront an 
unemployed individual and his family. 

I share the view of that distinguished 
American citizen and statesman, the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, that tax re- 
duction rather than hastily considered 
Public works projects constitutes the 
wise approach in dealing with the cur- 
rent economic downturn. Temporary 
tax reduction can in my judgment pro- 
vide a needed stimulant to the economy 
that would create jobs. Such tax re- 
duction both in terms of amount of tax 
Teduction and in terms of duration could 
be adjusted to meet the needs of the 
occasion by courageous and prudent 
legislation. On the other hand, public 
works programs that are designed to 
create jobs rather than fill an essential 
Public need for the facility being con- 
Structed cannot be terminated when the 
need for such artificially created jobs 
is at an end. To terminate them mid- 
Way through the construction process 
would obviously be wasteful of the tax- 
Payers’ money. Furthermore, I am con- 
vinced that our citizens want jobs in pri- 
vate enterprise rather than Government 
enterprise. It is for these reasons that 
I have introduced the bill, H. R. 11442, 
to provide a sound program of tax re- 
duction that will have a job-creating 
impact on the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, this tax program that I 
have designed relates solely to the pres- 
ent economic decline and is not a tax re- 
duction program of a type that I would 
advocate as permanent tax reduction. I 
believe my record during my tenure in 
Congress in support of minimum Gov- 
ernment expenditures so that our tax 
burden can also be kept at a minimum 
consistent with fiscal responsibility will 
Stand comparison with the record of 
anyone; It has been my privilege to be 
the cosponsor of one particular tax re- 
Vision proposal that I think urgently 
deserves the consideration of the Con- 
gress. I refer to the bills, H. R. 9 and 
10, which I have introduced along with 
My distinguished and very able col- 
league from New York [Mr. KEOGH], 
That meritorious legislation would re- 
Move a discrimination presently con- 
tained in our Federal tax laws against 
self-employed individuals. Those bills 
Would allow such persons to defer income 
tax liability on certain amounts of in- 
come that they have placed in a vol- 
untary retirement program. It is my 
hope that the Congress will be able to 
give favorable consideration to the bills, 
H. R. 9 and 10, so that our tax laws 
will apply more equitably to these pres- 
ently forgotten American taxpayers, 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include in the Recorp at this point 
& copy of a statement that I have re- 
leased on the occasion of my introduc- 
ing H. R. 11442: 
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The Honorable THOMAS A. JENKINS, Re- 
publican of Ohio, a member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, today an- 
nounced the introduction of legislation to 
provide a balanced program of tax reduction 
that would benefit individual and corporate 
taxpayers and that would provide a reduc- 
tion in certain excise taxes to benefit Amer- 
ican consumers. It is estimated that the 
tax saving provided the American people 
under the bill would approximate $9 billion. 
Mr, JENKINS expressed confidence that the 
administration and the Congress would 
continue to keep a watchful eye on eco- 
nomic developments to determine the need 
for and extent of any tax reduction. Mr. 
Jenkins stated that his purpose in intro- 
ducing the legislation at this time was to 
provide an opportunity for study of the 
meritorious and equitable techniques for 
providing immediate tax reduction con- 
tained in his bill to accomplish a stimulant 
in consumer purchases and business ex- 
pansion at this time when the economy has 
taken a downward trend. 

Mr. Jenkins stated that his bill, H. R. 
11442, would provide a 10 percent credit 
against individual income tax for the peri- 
od beginning July 1, 1957, and ending 
March 31, 1959; it would reduce the maxi- 
mum corporate rate from its present level 
of 52 percent to a proposed level of 50 per- 
cent; it would provide an additional deduc- 
tion against gross income for employers who 
increase their payrolls over a 1957 base- 
period experience; it would provide tax re- 
lief for small business by enacting into law 
the four recommendations of the President 
in regard to small business; it would re- 
peal the Federal excise tax on transporta- 
tion of property; and it would reduce to 
5 percent the Federal excise taxes applicable 
to transportation of persons, communica- 
tion services, automobiles, and automobile 
parts and accessories. With respect to the 
manufacturers excise tax on automobiles 
and parts and accessories the reduction 
would be retroactively effective to March 1, 
1958, provided such tax reduction was passed 
on to the consumer. 

Mr. JENKINS stated he was confident 
that this tax-reduction program would re- 
sult in considerable progress in reversing 
the current downward trend in the economy, 
It would have the immediate effect of in- 
creasing spendable income in the hands of 
the American public and thereby strengthen 
the demand for consumer goods. The re- 
duction in the corporate tax rate would as- 
sist in providing to business a confidence 
that is a prerequisite to business expansion 
and the high level of economic activity that 
would accompany it. The excise-tax re- 
ductions proposed in his bill would remove 
tax deterrents that presently operate to 
deter consumer purchases, The repeal of 
the transportation tax on property would be 
of particular benefit to small business and 
would remove from our excise-tax structure 
what is generally recognized to be an un- 
economic tax, 

A brief statement of the details of Mr. 
Jenkins’ tax-reduction proposal follows: 

1. Individual income-tax reduction: The 
bill would provide a $6.5 billion tax saving 
for individual income taxpayers by granting 
temporary tax reduction retroactively to July 
1, 1957, through the period ending March 31, 
1959. An estimated $1.9 billion would be 
made available to the American taxpayers in 
connection with 1957 tax liability which for 
most individuals is to be finally reported on 
April 15, 1958. To the extent that such tax 
reduction would result in an overpayment of 
tax for 1957 tax liability, refunds would be 
available to increase public purchasing 
power. For calendar year 1958 the reduction 
in individual tax liability is estimated to 
be $3.7 billion and for the first quarter of 
calendar year 1959 the reduction would 
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amount to $900 million. Tax withholding 
would be immediately reduced so as to reflect 
the reduction in tax lability and thereby in- 
crease income after taxes. Mr. JENKINS ex- 
plained that by continuing this tax reduc- 
tion to April 1, 1959, his bill would permit 
review of economic conditions early in the 
next session of Congress. 

2. Corporate income-tax reduction: The 
corporate normal tax would be reduced from 
its present level of 30 percent to a proposed 
level of 28 percent so that the combined cor- 
porate normal and surtax would be 50 per- 
cent effective January 1, 1958. This pro- 
posed corporate rate reduction would con- 
stitute a full year tax saving to American 
business of $830 million so that for the 18- 
month period provided under the bill the tax 
saving would be $1.2 billion. Mr. JENKINS 
pointed out that when compared with pres- 
ent law whereunder the maximum combined 
corporate rate is scheduled to become 47 per- 
cent, effective July 1, 1958, the proposed 
change would result in a revenue gain of 
$830 million, In addition to the rate adjust- 
ment made in Mr. JENKINS’ bill the proposed 
legislation also includes the proposals made 
by the President to benefit small business as 
follows: (1) Authorization for individuals to 
deduct losses sustained on new original in- 
vestment in the stock of a small-business 
corporation without being subject to the ex- 
isting general limitation on net capital losses 
of $1,000; (2) extension of the accelerated 
depreciation formuias made available under 
the 1954 code for new property so that such 
accelerated tax writeoffs would be available 
with respect to used property; (3) allowance 
of small corporations to be taxed as part- 
nerships so that there be no tax at the cor- 
porate level; and (4) allowance for estate 
taxes to be paid in 10 annual installments. It 
is estimated that these tax revision proposals 
for small business would provide a tax saving 
of $200 million per year. 

With respect to employers and as an en- 
couragement for increased employment Mr. 
Jenkins’ bill would allow an additional de- 
duction for increased payroll expenses paid 
or incurred during the period beginning 
April 1, 1958, and ending March 31, 1959. 
Under the proposal an employer would be 
allowed to deduct 20 percent of the amount 
by which a taxpayer's total payroll in a 12- 
month period beginning April 1, 1958, ex- 
ceeded his total payroll for a comparable 
period in calendar year 1957. This increased 
deduction would be an additional deduction. 
It is not possible to provide a revenue esti- 
mate in connection with this provision at 
this time, but Mr. JENKINS stated that if 
a 5-percent increase in payrolls is assumed 
over the base period, the revenue loss to the 
Treasury for the 12-month period that the 
additional deduction was in effect would be 
$900 million. Mr. Jenxins pointed out that 
such an amount would be more than offset 
by the revenue gain from taxes im on 
individual income taxpayers. This addition- 
al deduction would be available to all em- 
ployers. 

(3) Excise-tax reduction: 

(a) The excise tax on transportation of 
property would be repealed. The estimated 
revenue loss would be $518 million per year. 

(b) The excise tax on transportation of 
persons would be reduced from 10 percent 
to 5 percent. The estimated revenue loss 
would be $112 million, 

(c) The excise tax applicable to communi- 
cations would be reduced to 5 percent, The 
estimated revenue loss would be $312 million 
per year. 

(d) The excise tax applicable to automo- 
biles and automotive parts and accessories 
would be reduced to 5 percent, effective 
March 1, 1958. The estimated reyenue loss 
would be $685 million per year, 
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The total excise-tax relief that would be 
provided under the bill would amount to 
$1.6 billion. 

Mr. JENKINS stated that in the event tax 
reduction was decided upon to reverse any 
continued decline in the level of economic 
activity, he would press for consideration of 
the tax-reduction proposals contained in his 
bill, 


Mr. and Mrs. Cole Boswell, 
Freedom Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole Boswell were true 
fighters for democracy in our time. If 
ever the name of freedom fighters ap- 
plied to people who worked in our own 
country as civilians with their intellects, 
their courage, and their means in the 
cause of honest and free. government, 
then that terminology is aptly applied 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cole Boswell of Turkey, 
Hall County, Tex. 

Mr. President, it is not uncommon 
these days for men and women sincerely 
interested in good and honest govern- 
ment to inquire, “What can I do to as- 
sure good government for my city, my 
county, my State and my Nation?” 
When people ask me this question in the 
future I will always think of Mr. and 
Mrs. Boswell as the most outstanding 
example I know of just what real, 
honest, sincere, loyal, courageous Ameri- 
cans can do in the interest of democracy. 

Cole and Thelma Boswell resided in 
the fine community of Turkey, Tex., a 
town of 1,005 population. Cole operated 
an insurance agency and Thelma was a 
widely loved schoolteacher. Both of 
them worked far beyond the call of good 
citizens to assure that their community 
was among Texas's finest; finest in 
terms of plainly and simply being a good 
place for families to live, where the joys 
and the sorrows of the town concerned 
everyone from the poorest to the richest. 

With a great love of life and democracy 
and with real compassion for their fellow 
human beings, it was inevitable that Cole 
and Thelma Boswell would stand up for 
good government in their State. They 
started at the town level, and they 
worked diligently, not just in behalf of 
single candidates, but always in support 
of sound principles of good government 
for all of the people. The tremendous 
work they did could not be contained in 
‘Turkey or even in Hall County. Soon it 
spread to adjoining counties and within 
a few months these good people had 
organized a campaign for good govern- 
ment that reached into some 20 Texas 
Panhandle counties, an area as large as 
some of our States. Cole became recog- 
nized as one of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texas and Thelma worked 
tirelessly at his side. He placed his ef- 
forts beside mine, and risked his busi- 
ness, his name, his all, in our joint cam- 
paign for good government in Texas. 
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On the night of November 30, 1957, 
the lives of these two wonderful citizens 
of Turkey, of Hall County, of Texas, and 
of America—who represented all that 
good citizenship means in a democratic 
nation—met a tragic end in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, two newspaper comments on 
this terrible accident. From the Thurs- 
day, December 5, 1957, edition of the 
Turkey (Tex.) Enterprise, I ask permis- 
sion to print in the Recorp the touching 
and tragic story headlined Boswells 
Died In Auto Cash.” 

In addition, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
excerpt from a column entitled “The 
Country Editor,” which is published by 
Editor H. M. Baggarly in the Tulia (Tex.) 
Herald. It is appropriate that this com- 
ment should haye been published in the 
Herald since it is a prizewinning Demo- 
cratic weekly newspaper of unwavering 
honesty and journalistic excellence. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial excerpt were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BoswELLS Dre IN AUTO CRASH 


Hundreds of people packed the high-school 
auditorium Wednesday evening at 2 o'clock 
to pay their last respects to Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
Boswell of Turkey. 

It was an untimely death, taking from 
Turkey two well-known’ and much-loved 
citizens. But death has no respect for the 
feelings and emotions of human beings. 

Turkey will miss them. In a community 
struggling for existence in the unsure times 
of our day, Cole Boswell was Known as one 
whose very existence complimented his 
hometown. For Cole, things, people, and 
situations were made to be improved. His 
insurance office in Turkey is one of the most 
modern and well organized in the State. 
His desires for the organizations and proj- 
ects with which he was connected were just 
as meticulous as for his personal property 
and business. 


Thelma Boswell has touched, altered, and 


strengthened the lives of countless numbers 
of young people as they passed through’ her 
classes. She was known for her ability to 
inject into youth the things which their very 
being seemed to reject as undesirable knowl- 
edge. Students who thought of her as the 
traditional hard-boiled, bespeckled teacher, 
in a short time would come to love her as 
she won their confidence and companionship. 

The cause of the accident which happened 
at the intersection of United States Highway 
66 and farm road 294 close to Groom, Tex., 
will never be known. It is presumed that 
the Boswells came unexpectedly upon the 
railroad which lies parallel to Highway 66 
and did not have time to slow down. It was 
about 8 p. m. when the accident occurred. 

The car went over the railroad at high 
speed and hif the dip on the other side. 
Cole lost control of the car when it hit the 
dip, and it completely cleared one lane of 
the divided highway. The auto smashed 
into the center section of the highway and 
rolled over several times. Thelma was 
killed instantly, and Cole lived for a little 
over an hour. Both of the Boswells were 
thrown from the car and were terribly 
crushed. 

Cole took an active part in politics, and 
was Democratic leader in the southeastern 
Panhandle. He was a personal friend of Sen- 
ator RALPH YARBOROUGH, who spoke here at 
the 1957 Turkey homecoming. The Cole 
Boswell Insurance Co., located in Turkey, is 
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well known throughout this entire area, and 
as Cole put it “We dabble in real-estate.” 

Cole was active in Lions Club, and headed 
the Civil Air Patrol local defense organiza- 
tion. He was serving as business manager 
for the school system at the time of his 
death. 

He was born December 13, 1896, in central, 
Texas and had lived in or near Turkey since 
1935, 

Mrs, Thelma Boswell was born March 25, 
1898, in Briscoe County. She and Cole were 
married March 31, 1922, in Tahoka, and she 
taught school in Gasoline, Quitaque, and for 
several years in Turkey. 

Two daughters, Mrs. Joed Forbus, of Phil- 
lips, Tex., and Mrs. R. E. Twillia of Rapid 
City. S. Dak., are among survivors. 

Mrs. Boswell is also survived by two broth- 
ers, Garnett Reeves, of Lubbock; and Sim 
Reeves, of Floydada; one sister, Mrs. William 
D. Keeting, of Hyattsville, Md.; 5 grandchil- 
dren; besides the 2 daughters, Robert Cole 
Boswell is survived by 1 sister, Mrs. Bonnie 
Roles, of San Angelo; 2 brothers: Douglas 
Boswell, of McCamey, Tex., and Brady Bos- 
well, of Florida. 

The funeral was held in the high-school 
auditorium which was packed with a beauti- 
Tul array of flowers. The stage was com- 
pletely covered by a bank of flowers about 6 
feet high and Rev. L. D. Reagon, Baptist 
pastor, assisted by Rev. Jim Boswell, Meth- 
odist Church pastor, was in charge of the 
service. The two ministers spoke from be- 
hind the stand where only a short time ago 
Cole stood to introduce speakers at the 1957 
ex-students and teachers homecoming. 

Pallbearers were: B. P. Degan, Paul Miller, 
Tom Salem, Byron Young, G. R. Colvin, Elmer 
Lacy, Harry Barnhill, Allen Harp, Wren Vine- 
yard, Eugene Ferguson, O. K. Edmondson, 
and Mark Lane. 

Honorary pallbearers were: E. R. Rorie, Dr. 
Blume, Roy Russel, John Adamson,.D. C. 
Powell, and E. D. Richmond. Burial was in 
Dreamland Cemetery under the direction of 
Eudy-Seal Funeral Home. 


Tue Country Eorron 
(By H. M. Baggarly) 

Area Democrats lost two stalwarts in the 
untimely deaths of Cole Boswell of Turkey 
and Editor Norman Wright of the Ranger 
Times. 

Boswell, who with his wife was killed in 
an automobile accident Saturday night, was 
Mr. Democrat in Hall County. Few people 
in Texas did more for RALPH YARBOROUGH 
in his campaigns for public office. 

Boswell, a small-town insurance man, was 
a YarporoucH supporter and a loyal Demo- 
crat, It was his type that financed Yar- 
BOROUGH’s campaigns. Always operating on 
a shoestring, when YARBOROUGH found him- 
self in a financial pinch and had to call for 
help, he called on men like Cole Boswell. 
We have called on Boswell when we had the 
responsibility of raising a little money for 
YarsoroucH. He always did more than his 
part. 

Boswell was typical of those who mil- 
tantly protested the utter disregard for hon- 
esty and integrity which characterized the 
Democratic convention at Fort Worth a year 
ago last September. He was one of the 
“booers” when the State machine stole the 
convention then sent little Price out to 
smooth things over. 

YarsorovucH could never have been elected 
without the support of men like Cole Bos- 
well—just plain, middle class, small ‘town, 
and rural people. He and his schoolteacher 
wife were typical YarsorovucH supporters, 
typical loyal Democrats. 

That is why we see red when daily papers 
with utter disregard for the truth tell their 
millions of readers that YARBOROUGH was 
financed and elected by Walter Reuther and 
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organized- labor, pinkos, radicals, Negroes, 
and the like. 

That is why we see red when we read in 
these same papers that it was only organized 
labor and radicals who booed and created 
the commotion at the Fort Worth conven- 
tion after the Shivers-Daniei gang showed 
their contempt for honesty and fair play. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp the follow- 
ing stories relating to the Boswells: 

From the Memphis (Tex.) Democrat 
of December 5, 1957, “Services Held for 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole Boswell;” and from 
the Lubbock Morning Avalanche of De- 
cember 4, 1957, Turkey Rites Set Today 
for Couple Killed in Wreck.“ 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


From the Memphis (Tex) Democrat of De- 
cember 5, 1957 


SERVICES HELD ror Ma. AND Mars. Core 
: BOSWELL 

Funeral services. for Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
Boswell, prominent Turkey residents, were 
held at the Turkey High School auditorium 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Rey, L. B. Regeon, Baptist minister and 
Rev. Jim Boxwell, pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church of Turkey officiated. Burial was 
in the Turkey cemetery. 

Both the Boswells were killed Saturday 
night near Groom on Farm Road 294 about 
8 p. m. when their car overturned. Mr. 
Boswell, who was driving, apparently lost 
control of the car and it turned over several 
times Just south of the intersection of United 
States Highway 66 and farm road which is 
between Lark atid Groom. 

Mrs. Boswell died en route to Groom, and 
her husband died shortly after arriyal at 
tbe hospital. 

Boswell was an insurance agent in Turkey 
and had been very active in community 
affairs there for several years. He was also 
active in veterans affairs in the State and 
was well known In this area. He has long 
been recognized as a Democratic party 
leader of the State. 

At a recent communitywide meeting in 
Turkey, at which Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
Was the speaker, Boswell was in charge and 
Made the arrangements. Several years ago 
he was a commander of the State guard 
unit in Turkey. 

Mrs. Boswell was a teacher in the Turkey 
school system, 

Survivors include two daughters, Mrs. 
Maurine Forbis of Phillips aud Mrs. Mildred 
Twilla, Richland, Wash. and several grand- 
children, - 
[From the Lubbock (Tex) Morning Ava- 

lanche of December 4, 1957 
Turkey Rites Ser TODAY ror COUPLE KILLED 
IN WRECK 

Torker, December 3—Jotnt funeral serv- 
ices for Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cole Boswell, 
who were killed Saturday in an automobile 
accident near Groom, will be held at 2 p. m. 
Wednesday in the First Baptist Church here. 

The Reverend L. D. Reageon, pastor, will 
Officiate, assisted by the Reverend Jim Bos- 
well, pastor of the First Methodist Church 
here. Burial will be in Dreamland Cemetery 
under the direction of Eudy-Seale Funeral 
Home of Turkey. 

Pallbearers will be B. P. Degan, Paul Miller, 
Tom Salem, Byron Young, G. R. Colvin, El- 
mer Lacy, Harry Barnhill, Alien Hart, Wren 
Vineyard, Eugene Ferguson, O. K. Edmond- 
son, and Mark Lane. 

Honorary pallbearers are E. R. Rorie, Dr. 
M. T. Blume, Roy Russell, John Adamson 
and D.C. Powell. 
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ON WAY TO VISIT DAUGHTER 


Mr, and Mrs. Boswell, who had resided in 
this area for 23 years, were on their way to 
visit a daughter in Phillips when the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Boswell, 60, who was in the insurance busi- 
ness here, was prominent in Democratic 
politics. The couple was married March 31, 
1922, at Lubbock. Mrs. Boswell, 59, a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist Church, was an 
instructor in Turkey public schools. 

They are survived by 2 daughters, Mrs. 
Joed Forbus, Phillips, and Mrs. R. E. Twillia, 
Rapid City, S. Dak,, and 5 grandchildren. 

Boswell's survivors include a sister, Mrs. 
Bonnie Roles, San Angelo, and two brothers, 
Douglas Boswell, McCamey, and Bradey Bos- 
well, Florida. 

Mrs. Boswell is survived by two brothers, 
Garnet Reeves, Lubbock, and Sim Reeves, 
Ploydada, and a sister, Mrs. William B. Keet- 
ing, Hyattsville, Md. 


Wisconsin Tobacco Growers Favor Exten- 
sion of Agricultural Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from an important 
organization of Wisconsin farmers ap- 
pealing for extension of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act—Public Law 480. Tobacco is an im- 
portant crop in my State. Wisconsin 
tobacco producers rightly appreciate the 
importance of Public Law 480 in ex- 
panding the market for our farm com- 
modities, 

I have also received a telegram from 
Mr. James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, urging ap- 
proval by the Senate of the Public Law 
480 program as recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two messages be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE TOBACCO 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Edgerton, Wis., March 14, 1958. 
Re bill H; R. 19368. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator Proxmire: In our letter to 
you, dated February 27, we stated we were in 
favor of Public Law 480. We believe we 
should have elaborated further our views on 
this particular recommendation. We favor 
its continuation but are hopeful it will be 


extended for a 5-year period rather than the 


1 year. 

"The importance of this extension to sur- 
plus agricultural commodities including to- 
bacco cannot be overemphasized. Tobacco is 
one of three priority items among the agri- 
cultural commodities being promoted by this 
program. Since the program began in fiscal 
year 1954-55 tobacco sales have totaled over 
155 million pounds valued at over $111 mil- 
lion. We feel the reciprocal trade program is 
of great importance to tobacco producers as 
well as members of the trade and urge that in 
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the interests of the tobacco industry as a 
whole, you support this legislation. 

We also wish to stress again the impor- 
tance of continuing the present price-sup- 
port program on tobacco with no change in 
the 90 percent of parity rate. Southern Wis- 
consin stocks on hand are at an all-time low. 
The industry is In great need of our tobacco 
and it is of utmost Importance we maintain 
our present production to meet these needs. 
We feel certain a guaranteed price support of 
90 percent of parity is an absolute essential 
in maintaining our present production. 

Thank you for your reply to our letter of 
the 27th and for your continued interest. 

Respectfully yours, 
> EUGENE BERGUM, 
Manager, Wisconsin Cooperative To- 
bacco Growers Assoication, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Hon WILLIAN E. Proxmire, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Over 600 delegates meeting now at National 
Farmers Union convention in Denver unani- 
mously urge your support of Public Law 480 
extension, as reported by Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 


John P. Amacher and Marshall N. Dana, 
of Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I - 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial tribute to two conservation lead- 
ers, from the Oregon Journal, of Port- 
land, Oreg., for March 12, 1958. 

The editorial salutes ex-State Repre- 
sentative John P. Amacher, of Win- 
chester Bay, who has helped to set aside 
State and county parks for recreation, 
and Marshall N. Dana, of Portland, who 
is the foremost advocate of the great 
Lewis and Clark Tourway over the Bitter- 
root Range, for which the new highway 
bill (S. 3044) provides strategic funds to 
narrow the last remaining gap on this 
vital major route through the inter- 
mountain West. 

The editorial is entitled “Tribute to 
Two Conservationists.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE To Two CONSERVATIONISTS 

Oregon has many citizens who recognize 
the value of this State’s natural resources, 
but not all of them are willing to work hard 
at preserving them and converting them to 
their best use for all the people. 

It is fortunate that there are some who are 
willing to work at it, and it is a good thing 
from time to time that such efforts be recog- 
nized, 

Two men were honored a day apart last 
week under totally different circumstances, 
but both for their contributions as conserva- 
tionists. 

John Amacher, of Winchester, received the 
Portland City Club’s annual community serv- 
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ice award for what he has done over a long 
period of time in Douglas County as a recrea- 
tion and conservation leader, with particular 
reference to his efforts In establishing the 
Douglas County Park Department. 

Marshall N. Dana, assistant to the president 
of the United States National Bank and for- 
mer editor of the Journal editorial page, was 
given the Interior Department's conservation 
service award, highest granted anyone out- 
side the Department, for his leadership as 
chairman of the recreation subcommittee of 
the Columbia Basin interagency committee 
and for work in conservation and reclama- 
tion going back for several decades, 

Amacher, who came to Oregon from Switz- 
erland in 1920, was able to see long before 
many native Oregon residents the folly of 
exploitation and unwise use of our resources, 
Dana has been blessed with a similar far- 
sightedness and a vigor to do battle in behalf 
of the out-of-doors. Both are entitled to the 
thanks of conservation-minded people every- 
where. 


A New Approach to Some Economic 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, one of 
the leading businessmen in Kentucky, 
Mr. C. D. Dosker, president of Gamble 
Bros., Louisville, Ky., has suggested an 
interesting new approach to some of our 
economic problems. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the information which I have received 
from Mr. Dosker. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GAMBLE BROS., INC., 8 
Louisville, Ky., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. THruston B. MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tueruston: Following my letter to 
you of March 11, I am enclosing my concept 
of how the plan I am offering would operate, 

Since writing you, I have discussed this 
proposal with Mr. Martin Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. I am sure you are familiar 
with the conference board, and Mr. Gains- 
brugh is an outstanding economist, well 
known in Washington. Both Mr. Gains- 
brugh and Mr. Yeager have indicated that 
this proposal has considerable merit. I am 
sure there will be many who disagree. 

In the first place, the major problem in 
the current business recession lies in the 
capital goods segment of American industry. 
This segment needs stimulation, and tax re- 
lief to individuals or corporations will not 
accomplish what is necessary. 

It is my opinion that what is needed is an 
incentive for American industry to begin at 
once to place orders for machine equipment 
in order to modernize production facilities 
and remove the blight of obsolescence, which 
is rapidly overtaking many segments of 
American industry. 

Modernization does not mean further 
plant expansion, in my opinion. It would 
mean, however, a reduction in the cost per 
unit of goods manufactured by providing 
greater productivity per man-hour of labor 
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through improved tools, resulting in an im- 
provement in the competitive position of 
American industry in both domestic and 
foreign trade, 

If we are to stay strong as a nation, both 
from the standpoint of national defense and 
civilian economy, we will only do so because 
the American manufacturing plant, as a 
whole, is the best equipped in the chaotic 
world we live in. 

In our free economy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can bring this renovation of Amer- 
ican plant about by making possible an in- 
centive for modernization of plant facilities. 
This can be accomplished by loans or tax 
reductions, Given an incentive to immedi- 
ately modernize his plant, the manufacturer 
would begin at once to improve his profit 
position. Increased profits would provide 
increased taxation. 

If I were to suggest a name for this bill, I 
would call it the industrial plant moderniza- 
tion bill—a bill to renovate the overall Amer- 
ican manufacturing facilities by replacement 
of obsolete equipment. This should provide 
a stimulus to the immediate placement of 
orders in the capital-goods industry. 

I am sending a copy of letter and con- 
cept of how the plan would operate to John 
Robison, L. C. J, Yeager, and Martin Gains- 
brugh. 

If you have questions in regard to the con- 
cept of this bill, please let me hear from you. 

It must be borne in mind that there are 
currently in force accelerated depreciation 
methods, such as the double decline balance; 
although this is accelerated depreciation, it 
is not adequate to meet the present situation 
as it does not proyide immediate funds for 
placement of orders. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
remain, 8 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. D. Doskrr, President. 
—— 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT MODERNIZATION BILL 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to make possible 
the immediate modernization of the general 
manufacturing facilities of the capital-goods 
industry of the United States. Such mod- 
ernization is of urgent interest to national 
defense and the civilian economy, By the 
provisions of this bill, it will be possible to 
remove from production obsolete equipment 
and replace it with equipment of latest de- 
sign in order that American industry, the 
world’s greatest mass producer of goods, may 
maintain its leadership in world economy. 

The rapid deterioration, through obso- 
lescence of the overall American manufac- 
turing plant, is of concern to manufacturers, 
to labor, and to the Government of this 
Nation. i 

The provisions of this bill are not com- 
pulsory but make possible, through proper 
certification, the immediate placement of 
orders for equipment in manufacturing 
plants in the capital-goods field. 

This law may be referred to as a 2-year 
double depreciation allowance law, by means 
of which-an amount equal to the annual de- 
preciation rate of the corporation may be 
completely charged off, within the period 
specified, from the profits of the company 
before regular depreciation and other ex- 
penses in the computation of Federal taxes, 

METHOD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

(a) In order to accomplish this plant 
modernization program, any American man- 
ufacturing company, whether it be @ single 
proprietorship, partnership, or corporation— 
for the purpose of this account, hereafter 
called the company—may apply to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue for a plant mod- 
ernization certificate. 

(b) With its application to the BIR for 
certification, the company shall submit a 
sworn statement by a certifled public ac- 
countant showing the amount of deprecia- 
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tion on buildings and equipment used in 
the preparation of its Federal income-tax 
return for the past 5 years. It shall also 
include the average of depreciation for the 
5-year period, and it is on this figure that 
certification shall be based. 

(c) On the basis of this average figure 
for the 5-year period, the BIR shall give to 
the company a serially numbered plant mod- 
ernization certificate in the amount of two 
times the average amount of depreciation 
submitted by the company. The certificate 
shall be dated, and shall expire within 24 
months from time of issue, but not later 
than June 1, 1960. 

(d) Upon receiving plant modernization 
certificate, the company may proceed to 
order and purchase new and previously un- 
used equipment and/or buildings. 

(e) Each order so placed under this law 
shall show the BIR certificate number, and 
the invoice from the manufacturer of the 
equipment shall show this certificate num- 
ber for future BIR identification, 

(f) In computing the total amount of 
new equipment purchases, the company may 
deduct from the face of the invoice, or in- 
voices of the particular tool, or tools, pur- 
chased the amount received by the com- 
pany for the used tool or machine that is 
being replaced. 

(g) The total value of such purchases by 
the company, less the value of the machine 
replaced and disposed of by the company, 
shall equal the amount shown by the BIR 
certificate, and the amount so shown, and 
the. machine so purchased shall be carried 
on a separate ledger sheet of the books of 
the company bearing the BIR certificate 
number. 

(n) In computing Federal income taxes 
in either a single 12-month period, or a 24- 
month period, the total amount expended 
by the company for new equipment and jor 
buildings may be deducted as a separate 
item from net profit before taxes, in addi- 
tion to the normal depreciation regularly 
allowed. 

(i) The deduction for plant moderniza- 
tion so made by separate item on the Fed- 
eral tax return shall bear the BIR certifi- 
cate number, and the company shall not 
be allowed to take further deductions for 
depreciation on this amount in subsequent 
years. 

(j) As a result of this deduction, should 
the company show an operating loss in the 
year, or years in which this deduction is 
taken, the normal carryback provisions of 
the tax law shall prevail. 

(k) In the event of sale or consolidation 
of the company with other companies, the 
assets or equipment so acquired under BIR 
certificate shall not be subject to further 
depreciation by the company so acquiring 
such charged-off assets. 

(1) In the event that the company should 
fail, or its assets be sold in liquidation, the 
new owner of such equipment or property 
shall be considered a new purchaser, and 
such equipment so acquired shall be sub- 
ject to normal rates of depreciation. 


Aid to Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Our Aid to Latin America” 
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which appeared in the Miami Fla.) 
Herald on March 8, 1958. The article 
paid a well-deserved tribute to my junior 
colleague, Senator Smaruers, for his ef- 
forts concerning economic problems of 
Latin America and stressing several per- 
tinent points concerning our relation- 
ship with Latin America which should 
be carefully considered by all Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR Am TO LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Grorce A. SMatuens has long been 
an ardent and articulate pleader for a greater 
distribution of our foreign ald to Latin 
America. 

Recently the Senator delivered an ex- 
haustive study to the Senate on the economic 
problems of our neighbors to the south in 
their relation to our own economy and hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

SMATHERS says it is significant that the 
Soviet Communists have studied the situa- 
tion well in Latin America and are now try- 
ing to infiltrate the area through the Trojan 
horse technique of trade. This is an under- 
statement. 

To meet this challenge the Senator urges 
that the effective assistance from the United 
States is essential. 

He summarizes his position like this: 

“The solution of the economic problems of 
Latin America rests on more loans, a stable 
trade policy, and inducements to American 
Private enterprise to invest in these coun- 
tries on an increasingly larger scale.” 

The Herald has frequently commented on 
the glaring disparity in our giveaway pro- 
grams between what we allotted our neigh- 
bors and the multiple billions we have 
handed out to remote sections of the globe. 

We agree with the Senator that this coun- 
try should follow a Latin American policy 
based on the fixed objective of seriously de- 
veloping and expanding mutual trade and 
cultural relations and that proportionate 
economic assistance be given to that end. 

We have not, however, entirely neglected 
the nations to the south. The Export-Im- 
port Bank has recently followed a more Mb- 
eral policy toward the area. 

For the fiscal year of 1957 the bank made 
loans totaling $396 millions. 

Smaruers says this is still far short of 
Supplying the minimum needs of Latin 
America for capital. 

Nevertheless, it is a fairly sturdy economic 
crutch that comes out of the pocketbooks 
of the United States taxpayers. 

What concerns most North Americans is 
military ald. 

They worry that our military assistance 
sn become a factor in local political situa- 

ons. 

But with bureaucratic administrations 
Prevailing in so many Latin American coun- 
tries, to set up effective restraints in this 
field does not seem immediately feasible. 

It is our conviction that American pri- 
vate capital would be zealous in investing in 
Latin America—so rich in resources and eco- 
nomic potentials of unlimited variety—if 
the area could develop an overall Internal, 
Gemocratic, and neighborly stability. 

Venture capital is reluctant to move south 
when political control is centered primarily 
in the hands of millitary establishments. 
Stability is mot founded on the shifting 
sands of Army thinking and ambitions. 

The Congress is now in the canvassing 
Stage of how much foreign aid we should 
take on, and to whom and for what. It 
should lend an attentive ear to what Senator 
Smarties says about Latin America. 

The economic problems to the south of us 
have a direct bearing on our trade and in- 
dustrial progress. They should not be 
brushed off or treated lightly by us, 
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Financial Stability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylyania. Mr. 
President, C. H. Masland & Son, manu- 
facturers of carpet in Carlisle, Pa., put 
out a magazine called the Shuttle. 

The editorial in the latest issue, to 
my mind, is deserving of study and con- 
sideration by all Americans who want to 
keep the United States in a sound finan- 
cial condition and also to maintain in 
our country, freedom of choice. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

When the going is tough, all of us look 
for someone or something on which to place 
the blame. No one can be philosophical 
when he is hungry. A person without a job 
is a discontented person. I can think of 
nothing much more nerve racking than not 
to know each day whether there will be work 
tomorrow. That is the situation pretty gen- 
erally throughout our country at the present 
time. 

We have had the longest period of pros- 
perity in our history—possibly in the history 
of the world. Finally all those little things 
we did wrong during that period caught up 
with us. The two big wrong things were to 
permit wages to move ahead of productivity 
and to accumulate an inventory. It is all 
right for wages to keep mioving up just so 
long as production per man-hour increases 
at the same rate. Unfortunately in industry 
as a whole, wages increased more than pro- 
duction. When that happens costs go up. 
When costs go up, prices go up. If prices 
get too high, people stop buying. When 
people stop buying, inventories pile up. 
That is because industry and retailers don't 
realize people are about to stop buying and 
so they keep on producing until warehouses 
and shelves are overloaded, also most indus- 
tries continue to produce even when buying 
has slowed down in order to avold laying 
people off. 

In a sense, industry right now is where 
agriculture claims it is all the time. Agri- 
culture’s costs are high and farmers produce 
too much—more than people will buy. The 
difference is that the Government steps in 
and with your money and my money—with 
money raised through taxes—buys the excess 
inventory the farmer produces each year. 
The Government doesn't do that with in- 
dustry. Buying the farmer's inventory with 
tax money, subdizing agriculture, is a form 
of socialism. 

If the Government were to do the same 
thing with industry when we accumulate 
an inventory, we would have complete social- 
ism—we would be a Socialist state. I am 
sure no one wants that. 

It is hard to do, but we must keep in mind 
that we are all human and so we make mis- 
takes. You make them, I make them, and 
the leaders in government make them. We 


“have developed lots of so-called economic 


controls. They are tools to be used to try 
to keep the economy on an even keel. The 
trouble is that the people who must use 
these tools are human and can and do make 
mistakes. . Usually they are mistakes in 
timing. Proper timing is just about the most 
difficult thing in the world. The question 
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of whether to take this or that action today 
‘or tomorrow can be the difference between 
success or failure. 

One of the chief differences between a 
democracy and communism is that in a 
democracy everyone is free to make mistakes. 


It ls possible, furthermore, that he may live 


there or work or not work. Under commu- 
nism, people work when and where the state 

I think it rather silly to contend there 
can be permanent full employment in a 
democracy. In a democracy, there is free- 
dom of choice. People may work here or 
there or work or not work. Under commun- 
ism, people work when and where the state 
dictates, There can be state ordered and 
controlled full employment. 

I think the decision is rather clear cut. 
We can have freedom and the ups and downs 
that result from the individual having a 
choice or we can haye communism and the 
continuity of employment that results from 
the individual having no choice. We can 
have the Socialist state in which the indi- 
vidual is the slave of the state or we can 
have democracy, free enterprise and freedom 
of the individual. The latter is the Ameri- 
can way and it has produced a degree of 
well-being, material, physical and spiritual, 
not known elsewhere in the world. I think 
we will continue to choose the American 
way. I think we value our freedom so highly 
we will risk the ups and downs. I also think 
as the years go by, we will become more ex- 
pert in the art of timing and therefore, there 
will be more ups and fewer downs. This 
highly desirable condition will not come 
about through any political panacea. It will 
come with time and experience and under- 
standing. 


The Leprosy of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
this year Bishop Sheen wrote an excel- 
lent article entitled “The Leprosy of 
Communism.” Bishop Sheen is a highly 
respected Roman Catholic priest of 
worldwide reputation. His article is a 
splendid analysis of some of the funda- 
mental problems which confront us re- 
specting the continuing menace of the 
Communist slave system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the San Francisco Examiner of 
February 3, 1958] 
Tue LEPROSY or COMMUNISM 
(By Bishop Sheen) 

The attitude of politicians and nations 
to the Soviet Union is the best public index 
to the character of either a person or a state. 

He who would contend that it makes no 
difference whether one has leprosy or not is 
already judged, for he has failed to make 
the most radical and fundamental distinc- 
tion of physical life—that between disease 
and health. 

Communism is to the social body what 
leprosy is to the physical body; in fact, it 
is more serious, for communism affects per- 
sonality directly, while disease affects the 
mind and soul only indirectly. 
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In moral language, communism fs Iintrin- 
sically evil, It is evil because it submerges 
and destroys personality to the status of an 
ant in an anthill; free government is made 
impossible through its basic principle, enun- 
ciated by Engels, that freedom is necessity 
or obedience to a dictator. 

There is no need to draw up other reasons 
why communism is wicked or why the world 
has been more unhappy since 1917 than it 
has in any other equal period of time. 

The point is that if our world blurred the 
distinction between wealth and disease, as 
it has blurred the distinction between right 
and wrong, we would have little reason for 
hospitals, nurses, or doctors. 

If those who say that cancer is bad are 
expressing only a point of view, then health 
is no longer a standard. 

What is curious is that as the distinction 

between true and false, right and wrong, 
good and evil has become confused, there 
has been an almost scrupulous dedication 
to the importance of health, Everyone is 
germ conscious, but few are conscious of 
evil. 
So too, when Bulganin or Khrushchev 
talk peace, there are not wanting states- 
men who will say: “Communism is no 
longer evil”; which being translated means 
tuberculosis is no longer a disease, leprosy 
is no longer an affliction. But has there 
been a single repudiation of the slavery 
principle on the part of the Soviets? 

Would it not be better for the free world 
to take an entirely new attitude toward the 
new tactics of communism, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Instead of the free world always being 
in the position of answering the notes of 
the Communists, would it not be well to 
have them answering our notes for a while? 

Why should the robber who wants to keep 
the jewels he has stolen be the one to open 
negotiations with the rightful owners for 
keeping them? 

The free world is on the defensive, in- 
stead of being on the offensive. Liberty, 
truth, right to self-government, which were 
the bulwarks of western civilization, are 
now no longer invoked against a regime 
which tramples on them. Day has become 
night and night has become day. * 

What Nietzsche once said as an individ- 
ual has become true of a world power: 
“Evil, be thou my good.” 

There come moments when buyers and 
sellers must be driven out of the temple. 

Why should not the free world, instead 
of being obliged to acknowledge a nōte, 
begin mailing notes out first? 

Why should not the first note rehearse 
the injustice to Poland, the second to Hun- 
gary, and so on through the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? ; 

Then let there be notes about Northern 
Korea and Northern Vietnam and China, 

What courage it would give to the en- 
slaved peoples to know that we were plead- 
ing for their liberation, It would certainly 
stir their souls more to hope than the 
knowledge that we had given more dollars 
than Russia had given rubles. 
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Grain Terminal Association Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 
Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the reports 


i 
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of the Farmers: Union Grain Terminal 

Association for March 12 and 13, 1958. 
There being no objection, the reports 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

GTA DarLY Rapro RounpuPr or MarcH 12, 1958 


Will lower farm prices mean lower food 
prices for consumers? The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration says “Yes.” Its farm spokes- 
man, Agriculture Secretary Benson, is bid- 
ding for consumer support of the Eisenhower 
farm policies by promising consumers lower 
food prices if farm prices are cut. In a re- 
cent newspaper story, reporter Charles Bailey 
of the Minneapolis Tribune says this: “The 
Eisenhower administration is ardently woo- 
ing thé Nation's consumers in an attempt to 
save its farm program.“ 

But, before they grab the administration's 

baited hook and vote for a sellout of Ameri- 
can farmers, consumers and the Congress- 
men who represent them ought to look at 
the facts. And the facts are that farm prices 
are down more than 20 percent from 1952 
levels, yet food prices to consumers are at 
an alltime high. 
Somebody isn’t telling the whole truth, 
and reporter Bailey brings that out in his 
story, too. He tells how Secretary Benson 
began his latest bid for consumer support 
last December, when he announced the dairy 
price support cut. And, just last Friday, he 
told consumers that if farm-State Congress- 
men are successful in freezing farm price 
supports at 1957 levels it would add un- 
justifiably to the Nation's food bill. Bailey 
notes that Benson just plain promises 
cheaper milk, butter, and cheese as a result 
of cutting dairy prices to farmers, 

Well, that isn't true, and dairy groups came 
up with fire in their eyes to say so. They 
hauled out the records to show that while 
farmers have taken price support cuts, con- 
sumers pay more for their milk, The sup- 
port cut has been about 13 percent, while 
consumers“ prices went up to 9.3 percent 
through 1957. But a number of Congress- 
men, not-from the Midwest, have jumped on 
Benson’s bandwagon. Republican Repre- 
sentative Bass of New Hampshire said that 
if wheat supports stay at $2 a bushel in 1958 
it may cost the consumer about $20 a year 
more for bread. | ö 

Tribune reporter Bailey comments in his 
story: “What makes farm-State Congress- 
men see red when they hear statements like 
these is that the Agriculture Department's 
own statistics show they are false.” Balley 
quotes from a USDA report of November 
1957 which says that the value of farm in- 
gredients in bakery and cereal products has 
little or nothing to do with retail prices. 
Between 1947 and 1956, for example, the 
farm price of wheat dropped 7 percent, but 
retail prices of cereals and bakery products 
were up a fantastic 34 percent. 

Well, you can see what is happening. 
Benson ts telling consumers, in effect, “Join 
up with me, fellas, and we'll lick those farm- 
ers and then the loot is all yours.” What 
consumers ought to understand is that de- 
spite Benson's promises, there is no loot to 
be had. If Benson succeeds in squeezing 
more out of farmers, it will be siphoned off 
into other pockets long before it can reach 
the consumers, 

It seems to us here at GTA that this prob- 
lem ought to be attacked first at the be- 
ginning, by getting decent prices for farmers, 
who already are operating efficiently. Then 
it is time to begin with improving the em- 
ciency of distribution and processing chan- 
nels to bring down consumer prices. 

Thanks for listening to GTA, the co-op 
way. 
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Who actually gets the $5 billion that is 

tagged for farmers in the national budget? 
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Life magazine, like a lot of publications that 
like to jump on farm programs, used the 
$5 billion figure in a recent editorial. 
said, of course, that this is a subsidy to 
farmers. Life used it as a springboard for 
a plea to slash appropriations for agriculture. 

Out in the farm country, the Times- 
Citizen of Hardin County at Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, wrote a bristling reply to the Life 
editorial. We thought you'd like to hear 
some of it. It was a “Dear Henry” letter 
to Henry Luce, publisher of Life. The coun- 
try editor, taking note of the $5 billion dol- 
lar figure, says, Now, there's nothing parti- 
cularly wrong with that statement, Henry, 
except that it just doesn't happen to be 
true. The President made that same mis- 
take a while ago, and the air was full of 
corrections and apologies for a week after- 
ward. You should subscribe to a wire service 
for your editorial writers so they could keep 
up on things like that. The facts are avail- 
able. We get them out here right along.” 

Thus, the country editor points out that 
the so-called farm budget is the overall bud- 
get for the Department of Agriculture, and 
the fact that a big part of it goes for con- 
sumer services or benefits. Says the country 
editor, Let's run through a few. There's 
a good big $100 million or so for school- 
lunch programs, Do you consider that item 
for the benefit of farmers, or for some of you 
folks there in New York City, too? Then 
there's the maintenance and improvement 
of our forest resources in this country. 
That's all included in this farm budget. 
Im sure that you would consider that ex- 
penditure in the national interest, rather 
than as a farm subsidy. Too, Henry, there 
are such items in that budget as the Federal 
inspection of meats in the packing plants. 
That would seem a strictly consumer bene- 
fit, wouldn't it?” 

And, as for the big item in the budget for 
disposition of foodstuffs abroad, he asks if 
that is a farm subsidy or is it foreign aid? 
The country editor is burned up, too, be- 
cause the loan programs for REA are lumped 
into that budget. They run to several hun- 
dred million dollars. He says, “It just makes 
us plain mad, out here in the country, where 
we have been repaying these loans, ahead of 
schedule, and with interest, to have them 
referred to as farm subsidies.” 

So, the country editor unfolded the facts 
which show that a lot of people—all of us, 
as a matter of fact, share in the programs 
that are lumped into the Department of 
Agriculture budget. Furthermore, the part 
that really is expended for price support 
subsidy in itself is something that helps not 
only farmers but city people, too. By pro- 
tecting farm prices, these aids can help 
build up farm purchasing power for the cars 
of Detroit and the farm machinery of Mo- 
line. That means jobs for labor and profits 
for industry. 

Thanks for listening. This is GTA, the 
co-op way. 


The Agricultural Policy of the Secretary 
of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 1 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
received by me from the Poultry Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, in which they call 
attention to a telegram sent by their or- 
ganization to Secretary Benson com- 
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mending him on his stand on flexible 
price supports. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the press release attached 
to the letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and press release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY FEDERATION, 
Harrisburg, Pa,, March 11, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mar. WrirtaMs: The following tele- 
gram was sent to United States Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson commending 
him for his firm stand on agricultural policy 
in the face of determined opposition: 

“The directors of the Pennsylvania Poul- 
try Federation, representing the organized 
voice of the poultry industry in Pennsylvania, 
today in their regular meeting, by unanimous 
vote. affirm and support your stand on flexible 
price supports. Notice of this action is be- 
ing brought to the attention of the members 
of the Agricultural Committees in Congress.” 

Sincerely, 
PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY FEDERATION, 
E. I. ROBERTSON, President. 


HARRISBURG, Pa—Secretary Benson’s pro- 
gram of fiexible price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities hasn't laid an egg, accord- 
ing to Pennsylvania poultrymen. E. I. Rob- 
ertson, Lancaster, Pa, president of the 
Pennsylvania Poultry Federation, has an- 
nounced that the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Poultry Federation, represent- 
ing the poultry industry in the Keystone 
State, voted unanimous approval of & reso- 
lution commending United States Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson for his firm 
stand on agricultural policy in the face of 
determined opposition from both Democrats 
and members of his own party. 

This telegram reporting the commendation 
was sent to Secretary Benson: The directors 
of the Pennsylvania Poultry Federation, 
representing the organized voice of the 
poultry industry in Pennsylvania, today in 
their regular meeting. by unanimous vote, 
affirm and support your stand on flexible 
price supports. Notice of this action is being 
brought to the attention of the members of 
the Agricultural Committees in Congress.“ 

Copies of the telegram went to all United 
States Senators and Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania, and to all members of the 
Agriculture Committees of both Houses of 
Congress. A copy was also sent to President 
Eisenhower, whose Gettysburg farm opera- 
tions, incidentally, include a small fiock of 
Bantams, 


A Great Senator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ed- 
itorial appearing in the Bryan Times of 
Bryan, Ohio, entitled “A Great Senator.” 
The editorial pays a well-deserved tribute 
to our colleague, the Senator from Maine 
Mrs. SurrH). 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Great SENATOR 

Senator Marcarer C. Smrrn, of Maine, fill- 

ing in for Thomas L. Stokes, a columnist 


who is ill, touched on living profiles of cour- 
age. Senator CHASE praised Herbert Hoover, 
who rose from his bitter retirement to be- 
come an elder statesman, giving magnificent 
service on the Hoover Commission. 

She included Harry S. Truman, 4 fighter, 
who speaks his mind, and Evra Benson, who 
continues in spite of the onslaught heaped 
upon him, and LYNDON JOHNSON, for his 
courageous return to public life, after a heart 
attack, and for his leadership in the Senate. 

Mrs. SmirH omitted one name that cer- 
tainly should be on this list, although of 
course she could hardly include it, and that 
is the mame of Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SmirH. Senator Smrru has never sold out to 
the oil interests—they tried to defeat her a 
while back, and failed. She opposed Mc- 
Carthyism. She has stood for decency all 
the way through. 

She is a distinct contrast to those poli- 


-ticlans who thrive on hatred and snarling, 


and who cannot open their mouths without 
going into such rank partisanship as to be 
nauseating, even to members of their own 
party. One cannot imagine Senator SMITH 
twisting and distorting the truth, in order 
to make out that her side is perfect and the 
other side completely wrong. Mrs. SMITH 
realizes that those who disagree with her are 
not necessarily Communists, or pinks, or fel- 
low travelers, or skunks, and that they have 
a right to their views, which they may hold 
and still be patriotic Americans. 

Of course it all may be boiled down to a 
very few and simple words—Senator SMITH 
is intelligent, and so that sets her out from 
many of the politicians in Washington like a 
diamond in a trash can. One cannot imagine 
Mrs. SmirH working her office in any way, 
another term for graft; nor accepting the 
money of the lobbyists of any group, includ- 
ing the potent, rich, generous oil and gas 
lobbyists, who have wanted so much and got- 
ten so much. 

The Nation has been affiliated with quite 
a number of politicians who have shown 
Hitlerian qualities, no intelligence in par- 
ticular, no real honesty at all, but a canny 
ability to frighten people, and spread alarm, 
and arouse hatred and fear and distrust of 


all opponents. 
Looking at those cheap, vicious, name- 
calling, venomous politicians, and one 


wonders if and how democracy can succeed 
in the United States, in the hands of such 
men. All they know is how to slander and 
arouse the meanest and lowest feelings pos- 
sible, because they are made of such quali- 
ties. 

Then comes a person like Senator SMITH, 
& gorgeous and lovely ornament to the Re- 
publican Party and to the Nation, because she 
is honest and fair and intelligent, one who 
realizes that patriotism does not consist in 
denouncing any and all who differ from her; 
nor is she fearful of intelligence, as have 
been the petty Congressmen, who had none 
and so considered it subversive. 

Mrs. Smrra, of course, could not put the 
name of Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
among those to be honored for their cour- 
age; but it is there just the same, 


South Dakotans Can Be Optimistic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24, 1958 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Huron (S, Dak.) 
Huronite, which shows at least one silver 
lining in the so-called recession clouds 
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that are either appearing on the horizon, 
or being pushed up by political pressures. 
The editorial is as follows: 

SOUTH DAKOTANS CAN BE OPTIMISTIC 


Average net income of the South Dakota 
farmer in 1957 was $3,214, which is 25 percent 
greater than the average in 1956. 

This may be one reason why general busi- 
ness activity in South Dakota the past 3 
months is 7 percent greater than during the 
same period in 1956, (That is the estimate 
of the Sou Dakota Business Review, a 
publication of the Business Research Bureau 
of the University of South Dakota). 

Certainly the South Dakota economy was 
healthy at the end of 1957 despite recession 
talk in other areas. 

And this South Dakota vigor has carried 
over into 1958 as demonstrated by the 
amount of compensated unemployment in 
the State, It is at the same level as last year 
whereas nationally it has increased from 4.4 
percent of the working force (as of February 
15, 1956) to 7.5 percent (as of February 16, 
1957)—a substantial increase. e 

The Greater South Dakota Association 
cites the general condition of State farmers 
has improved substantially over 1956 except 
in those areas in which corn was the pre- 
dominant cash grain crop. 

Payment on farm credit was good, pre- 
Christmas business was up 8 percent on the 
average and, in addition, the GSDA says, 
these other factors pointed to a strong 
economy: 

Residents have more money in State banks 
than ever before. 

life insurance purchases continue 
15 a brisk pace and increased 23 percent over 

Accumulative total of all State revenue was 
up 2 percent over 1956. 

Auto registration fees climbed 3 percent. 

Bank debits reflected a 6 percent increase 
in 1957 over 1956. 

The GSDA, which looks ahead to another 
good year in 1958, concluded its report with 
this note: - 

“Any way one looks at it, the citizens gen- 
erally in South Dakota are moving into 1958 
with optimism." 

And that optimism, based as it is on the 
record, is well founded. 


Will March Show an Upturn or Not? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to point out to my 
colleagues in the House that contrary to 
some expressions that were made earlier 
in the year, the economy is not experi- 
encing an upturn during this month of 


March. I have received today a startling ~ 


memorandum from President George 
Meany, AFL-CIO, in which he points 
out to the President in a letter to the 
White House that automobile production 
and steel production, basic indicators in 
the economy, have both fallen below 
levels of production of last February. 

The letter and memorandum follows: 
The PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Pursmrrer: When we met with 
you earlier today, we noted that every current 
economic indicator demonstrated that the 
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recession had not hit the bottom and thus 
there was every need for immediate action. 

I promised, Mr. President, to submit the 
attached memorandum detailing these eco- 
nomic facts, for consideration by you and 
your economic advisers. 

To these, I would like to add one additional, 
important fact: 

Unemployment figures, as you know, are 
measured during the week of the 15th. The 
figures released last Tucsday were based on 
unemployment during the week which in- 
cluded February 15. 

During that week, when unemployment 
was nearly 5.2 million, the auto industry 
manufactured over 100,000 automobiles and 
the steel industry operated at 53.5 percent 
of capacity. 

But during this week, the measuring rod 
for the figures to be released next month, 
the auto industry is manufacturing only 83,- 
000 cars and steel production is at 52.5 per- 
cent of capacity. 

In other words, things are not growing 
better; they are in fact growing worse. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 


“MEMORANDUM 


There are certain key economic indicators 
that throw light upon the question: WII 
March show an upturn or not? 

Careful examination of each of these im- 
portant indicators shows that the figures 
that have come out within the last few days, 
or that will be out in the next few days, are 
still all pointing downward. 

Following are some examples: 

Industrial production: The February 1958 
figure will be out in a few days and will show 
a drop from 133 in January to 130, as com- 
pared to 146 in January 1957. (See attached 
table.) 

New orders placed with manufacturers: 
The January 1958 figure was released a few 
days ago. It shows a drop from $25.1 billion 
in December to $24.2 billion, as compared to 
$28.9 billion in January 1957. (See attached 
table.) 

Business investment: Department of Com- 
merce estimates of business investment in 
new plant and equipment shows a 13-per- 
cent decline in 1958, a drop from $37 billion 
in 1957 to $32 billion in 1958. (See attached 
table.) 

A survey by the national Industrial con- 
ference board of business appropriations for 
capital-goods investment indicates that busi- 
ness investment in new plant and equipment 
will decline through 1958 and possibly into 
1959. 

The survey by the business-research or- 
ganization states: 

“The next business-investment boom is 
not expected for several years to come, prob- 
ably not until the population rise in the 
1960's. Until then, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that America's capacity to pro- 
duce manufactured goods has temporarily 
outrun its capacity to consume.” 

Total retail sales: The figure just out in 
the last day or two shows a drop to $16.2 bil- 
lion in February from 816.7 billion in Janu- 
uary 1958, as compared to 616.3 billion in 
January 1957. (See attached table.) 

Nonagricultural employment, seasonally 
adjusted, show a drop in February 1958 to 
51.2 million, ar compared to 51.7 million in 
January, and 52.5 million in January 1957. 
(See attached table.) 

Hours worked per week in manufacturing 
industries, Just released within the last few 
days, shows the February figure at 38.5 hours 
per week, as compared with 38.7 hours per 
week in January 1958, and 402 hours per 
week in January 1957. (See attached table.) 

The rate of increase in unemployment 
compensation claims, over a year ago, 18 
stendily rising. (See attached note on un- 
employment compensation claims.) 
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It should be safe to conclude from these 
statistics, out in the last few days, that wait- 
ing another month will only further confirm 
the present downturn. 

No important economic indicator holds 
out hope for an upturn in the next month. 

In January, when the official unemploy- 
ment figure for December of 3.4 million came 
out, America waited to see what would hap- 
pen by March. We now know. Unemploy- 
ment has risen 1,800,000 from December to 
February. The seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment figure, as a percent of the civilian 
labor force, has steadily gone upward until, 
in February it reached 6.7 percent. (See 
attached table.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


There is no indication that unemployment 
has declined between February and March, 
as it normally does. It is not necessary to 
wait until the second week of April to ob- 
tain a picture of the current unemployment 
situation. Initial claims for unemployment 
insurance in the past several weeks clearly 
indicate that (1) unemployment is moving 
in a counterseasonal trend, and (2) that 
the present number of jobless in March is at, 
or above, the February figure: 


Initial claims for unemployment insurance 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


In the week ending February 8, initial 
claims for unemployment insurance were 
approximately 60 percent above a year ago, 
In the week ending March 1, initial claims 
were about 90 percent greater than in the 
same week of 1957. 

While March 1 initial claims are off slight- 
ly from February 22, the trend of the in- 
crease from a year ago is still up. 

The drop in continuing unemployment 
compensation claims would have to be more 
than 200,000 in the first 2 weeks of March 
in order to keep total unemployment at the 
February level. 

KEY INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC TRENDS 
Industrial promotion (1947-49=100) 

January 1987: 146. 

August 1957: 145. 

December 1957: 136. 

January 1958. 133. 

February 1958: 130 (estimate). 
few days. 

New orders placed with manufacturers 
(seasonally adjusted) 

January 1957: $28.9 billion. 

August 1957: $27.3 billion. 

December 1957: $25.1 billion. 


Out in a 


Out in past 


January 1958: $24.2 billion, 
week. 
Business invest ment in neu plant and 


equipment 

1955: $28.7 billion. 
1956; $35,1 billion. 
1957 *: $37 billion. 
1958 *: $32 billion. 

Retail sales (seasonally adjusted) 
January 1957: $16.3 billion. 
August 1957: $17 billion. 
December 1957: $16.9 billion. 
January 1958: $16.7 billion. 
February 1958: $16.2 billion. Just released. 


+ Department of Commerce figures for 1957 
and an estimate of anticipated capital goods 
outlay for 1958 to be released on March 14, 
1958. 


March 19 


Non-agricultural employment 
(seasonally adjusted) 
January 1957: $52.5 million. 
August 1957: $52.8 million. 
December 1957: $51.9 million. 
January 1958: $51.7 million. 
February 1958: $51.2 million. Just out. 
Hours worked per week in manufacturing 


January 1957: 40.2 hours, 
August 1957: 40 hours. 
December 1957: 39.4 hours. 
January 1958; 38.7 hours. 


February 1958: 38.5 hours. Just out. 


Unemployment as percent of labor force 
(seasonally adjusted) 


Percent 
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Statement on H. R. 10368, Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
complicated area of America’s foreign 
trade, it is especially helpful to have 
the sound advice of well-informed ob- 
servers whose interests are centered in 
the welfare of their country, but who 
have experienced the effects of changing 
policies and attitudes upon the media 
of commerce or industries with which 
they may have been affiliated. 

Such an instance is afforded in the 
testimony recently given to our Ways and 
Means Committee, concerning the re- 
ciprocal trades program by Mr. Alvin 
Shapiro, vice president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, Inc. 


Because of the logic and clarity of Mr. 
Shapiro’s advice, all Members will be 
benefited greatly by considering care- 
fully his persuasive testimony. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION AcT or 1958 
(H. R. 10368), MARCH 19, 1958 
(Statement of Alvin Shapiro, vice president, 

American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 

before the Committee on Ways and Means, 

United States House of Representatives) 

The American Merchant Marine Institute 
is a trade association of steamship owners 
and operators representing some 50 United 
States flag companies which constitute a 
majority of the entire American merchant 
marine. Our members operate tankers, 
freighters, and passenger ships on all coasts 
of the United States, into and out of virtually 
every major world port. Some also engage in 
our domestic deep-sea trades, 

It is a privilege, for which we are grateful, 
to express our vigorous support for the exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. Our views on this subject are, of 
course, in large part similar to others from 


1958 


whom you have heard representing particular 
commodities or the service industries, 

One vital difference, however. Foreign 
trade is overwhelmingly our daily diet and 
for many of our companies, their only diet. 
American-flag ships, unlike those of most 
nations, are by tradition, economics, or stat- 
ute, unique in that they virtually consistently 
serve only American trades. Increased traffic 
on sealanes which does not touch our shore 
does not enter the holds of American ships. 
For this reason, virtually all of our major 
companies have created trade development 
departments, Their endeavor is to apprise 
shippers of both export and import opportu- 
nities presently unknown to them or un- 
exploited by them. Steamship management 
personnel overseas as well as those at home 
are dedicated to this task. While the motives 
in so doing are clearly aimed at the improve- 
ment of the individual company’s economic 
welfare, we have in the process become part- 
ners of other segments of our economy in 
factory, farm, and mine, participating directly 
or indirectly in foreign trade. For these 
reasons, we have necessarily come to be stu- 
dents of the issues now before this committee. 

One additional point related to the fore- 
going which is of particular significance to 
the maritime industry. Developing new mar- 
kets or maintaining established ones is far 
from a simple process. Many considerations 
are involved, not the least of which is the 
creation of reasonably stable trading condi- 
tions. Stability in meaningful proportions is 
seriously handicapped if our fundamental 
tariff policy is in serious question. One of 
the severest blows that could be struck at 
the American merchant marine’s vessel mod- 
ernization program—at present, in excess of 
$3 billion worth of new vessel construction is 
in view—would result from the rejection by 
Congress of the extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. This surely 
would be interpreted by our customers and 
suppliers overseas as the end of an era of 
international trading cooperation. It would 
lead ultimately to entirely new patterns of 
international trade, the effect of which could 
be disastrous to our-fleet and our national 
maritime policy. 

Further, so that you may judge the ex- 
perience with which we speak, it should be 
emphasized that no other American industry, 
to our knowledge, deals so consistently in a 
truly international market, meeting on every 
voyage, foreign competition of the most seri- 
ous nature. i 

This perhaps requires some explanation, 
It an American industry (or individual pro- 
ducer) found that 15 or perhaps 25 percent 
of its domestic market was being satisfied 
from sources abroad, it would surely con- 
sider itself facing severe competition. The 
American maritime: industry, however, now 
finds that not 25 percent, not 50 percent, but 
almost 80 percent of American demand for 
foreign trading shipping service is satisfied 
through the use of foreign bottoms, We 
know what foreign competition means. 

The timeliness of the proposal for extend- 
ing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
manifests itself at once. Daily the press in- 
forms us of the tremendous concern in and 
out of the Congress with the growing army 
of unemployed. This has just reached over 
5.1 million—a record level since 1941. 
same time we are informed that 4.5 million 
jobs are created by our foreign trading ac- 
tivity. While some issue has been generated 
by the use of the word “created,” we cer- 
tainly feel that there is no question that at 
least 4.5 million Americans earn their liveli- 
hood because of our world trading activity: 
Actually, in our opinion, this latter figure is 
conservative. Our own experience in evalu- 
ating direct and indirect employment gen- 
erated by the American merchant marine (in 
excess of a quarter of a million) leads us to 


— 


At the. 
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conclude that this type of analysis is not 
subject to precise statistical determination, 
and estimates thereof reasonably prepared 
tend to be conservative. 

The significance of our export trade to this 
country's total economy is perhaps more 
accurately, if less dramatically, revealed in 
the attached table. It depicts the significant 
portion of our total production of movable 
goods which enters into the export market, 
presently almost 10 percent. We would call 
your attention particularly to the last col- 
umn and the relation, though not necessarily 
causal, between the peaks of our production 
prosperity and the changing level of exported 
portions of total production through the 
years past, 

It is important to remember that part of 
our economic activity and employment in 
world trade is created under Government- 
generated programs of economic and military 
assistance and surplus disposal. I feel quite 
certain that every member of this committee 
is hopeful that these non-commercial ac- 
tivities will diminish over the years and 
ultimately totally disappear. With this 
diminuation or disappearance will go the 
livelihood of some of these 4.5 million per- 
sons, unless in place of the vacuum thus 
created there is developed normal commer- 
cial trade of equal or greater volume. It is, 
therefore, particularly at this moment of 
recession, especially necessary that we seek 
not only to maintain our present level of 
private export trade but actually augment 
that activity, No instrumentality of lesser 
total economic cost is available to us for this 
purpose than the reciprocal trade program, 

It is apparent that o labor recog- 
nizes this fact, as can be evidenced by the 
unanimous backing given the pending legis- 
lation by the AFL-CIO at its recent conven- 
tion. 

There are, however, many who would hope 
that our export volume can be maintained 
or even increased without maintaining our 
doors open to the goods of foreign nations 
through reciprocal trade. They urge that we 
forget the lessons of our past and move back 
a quarter century in time, before we learned, 
much to our sorrow, that a rigid and inflex- 
ible trade policy with a minimum of world 
trade was disastrous to American interests 
including the American maritime industry. 

As proponents of the program, we are 
mindful that since its birth in 1933, the prime 
motivation for the program has had differing 
emphasis as the years moved on. Originally, 
purely dedicated to creating more trade in 
the midst of severe economic depression, it 
became closer allied, in the early post-war 
period, to overcoming the stifling effect of 
dollar shortages overseas. These shortages 
dictated that foreign nations reduce their 
spending for our merchandise. Clearly, in 
addition to foreign-aid considerations, the 
soundest and most direct way we could over- 
come the frustrated demands for our goods 
abroad was to purchase more from overseas. 


Today, the reciprocal trade program, while 
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still deeply rooted in many respects In what 
motivated its earlier support, has again 
shifted emphasis. The survival of western 
culture and traditions makes it more neces- 
sary than ever to coordinate our trade policy 
and practices with our friends and aliies 
abroad, both real and potential. This has 
been clearly recognized by the natlons con- 
stituting the European common market, 

We firmly believe that sputniks notwith- 
standing, our Nation's stature as well as the 
cornerstones of world peace and democratic 
unity, are menaced today by the potential 
of Russia's new economic policies. Khrush- 
chev publicly called it a war on the United 
States in the peaceful field of trade. We 
dare not, by jettisoning the reciprocal trade 
program, announce to the free world that We 
dismiss that threat by leaving the arena of 
commercial international exchange. 

Since the close of World War II. ours has 
been a bipartisan, consistent and not inex- 
pensive policy of creating closer economic 
ties with freedom-loving peoples overseas so 
that they could turn their backs on interna- 
tional communisny. Frankly, we know of no 
basis on which you can soundly reverse that 
philosophy. Yet, a failure to extend the reci- 
procal trade program, which is now an inti- 
mate and necessary part of that policy, would 
be just such a reversal. 

While we are ever mindful of the Ameri- 
can maritime industry's stake in the exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade program, we ap- 
preciate that an expanded import volume 
may require local adjustments in communi- 
ties and industries meeting foreign competi- 
tion. Our import volume last year of $13 
billion was some $6 billion below our exports. 
But of that $13 billion import volume, vir- 
tually $11 billion was in goods totally non- 
competitive with United States production, 
while $2 billion was in materials in mild or 
severe competition with United States prod- 
ucts. We feel that reasonable safeguards 
against the aforementioned potential in- 
juries are contained in the proposal before 
you. Moreover, we are certain that if addi- 
tional safeguards are reasonably required, 
they will be provided. 

Most of all, however, we cannot _overem- 
phasize that the greatest protection against 
such injury is the built-in self-adjustment 
which takes place in an overall expanding 
economy through increasing domestic pur- 
chasing power. The potential loss of domes- 
tic purchasing power which would be created 
by the failure to produce for a substantial 
export market offers us no solution. If you 
limit, by rejecting reciprocal trade, the ex- 
pandible element of the domestic economy 
our world commerce affords, you may require 
fewer, minor local adjustments to foreign 
competition. By the same token, you will 
require more, major and nationwide adjust- 
ments to the disastrous effects of a declining 
export market. To be forced to attempt the 
latter under any circumstances could be 
dangerous. In the face of today’s economic 
situation it may well prove catastrophic. 


United States production of movable goods and the proportion exported 
[Value in billions of dollars} 


Tawa |E 
nit xports as 
Mining States | percent of 
merchan- totul 
dise 
129 30.6 4.9 5.1 53.5 5.2 9.6 
6.2 14.0 21 3.1 25.4 17 6.5 
11.1 25.2 43 43 44.9 3.3 24 
9.2 20.5 8.8 42 41.7 3.1 5.8 
27.2 9.5 7.1 7.4 101. 2 800. 0 a8 
30,6 74.4 9.6 9.2 123.8 15.2 122 
. 7 820 12.3 10.8 139.8 12.5 9.0 
29.3 75.4 10.6 10.0 125. 3 12.0 9.5 
31.3 89.8 11.9 11.6 144.6 10.1 7.0 
36.6 102.1 13.5 12.9 165, 1 14.9 ¥.0 | 
35.7 109. 2 13.4 13.3 171.6 15.0 8 |! 
32.6 121.7 14.4 14.0 382.7 15.7 a6 
PAR SESS 32.3 116.9 14.0 126 175.8 15.0 S5 
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United States production of movable goods and the proportion exportcd—Continued 
[Value in billions of dollars} 


Year 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Exports in Rolation to United States Production, 1956, World Trade 
Information Service, pt. 3, No. 57-30. 


Domestic 
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H. R. 376, the Onion Dill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of inquiries came to me relative to 
H. R. 376, which is known as the onion 
bill, and which passed the House this 
past week. I directed à letter to Mr. 
Roger K. Kauffman, Administrator, 
Commodity Exchange Authority, to as- 
certain the views of the Department of 
Agriculture on some of the various points 
and questions raised. For the purposes 
of the record, I would like to include 
herewith my letter to Mr. Kauffman and 


his reply: 
Feprvuary 26, 1958. 
Mr. Ropcer K. KAUFFMAN, 
Administrator, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. f 
Dear Mr. KAUFFMAN: I have had a number 


of inquiries relative to H. R. 376 which is 


commonly known as the onion bill, and would 
appreciate it if I could have the views of the 
Department on the following questions: 

1. Has Congress at any time prohibited 
futures trading in any agricultural com- 
modity? 

2. Would the onion farmer be better off by 
the passage of H. R. 376? 

3. Would the consumer be better off by the 
passage of H. R. 376? 

4. Is the onion industry better off today 
with the market under the jurisdiction of the 
CEA than before? 

5. During the past year and a half, has the 
CEA found any evidence in the onion market 
that would justify a conclusion of price 
manipulation that would defeat the true 
purpose of a futures market? 

6. Does the Department of Agriculture ap- 
prove of the changes that the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange have put into effect in the 
futures market in onions and has sufficient 
time elapsed to test the desirability of such 
changes? 

7. Have the changes that the Chicago Mer- 
eantile Exchange put into effect in the 
futures market in onions tended to register 
more sccurately the true supply and demand 
price? 

8. From reading the hearings, I find that 
you testified in substance in May of 1957 
before the Grant subcommittee that the De- 
partment would not object if Congress saw 
fit to discontinue future trading in onions, 

Does this mean, Mr. Kauffman, that the 
Department recommends the passage of this 
legislation? 

Due to the fact that this bill will be 
brought on to the floor shortly for considera- 


tion, I would appreciate it if I could have 
your answers to the above questions forth- 
right. 
Sincerely, 
PHIL WEAVER, 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. PHIL Weaver, 
House of Representatives, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Weaver: This refers to 
your letter of February 26, 1958, relative to 
H. R. 376. Without repeating your ques- 
tions, Our replies are set forth below in the 
same order as the questions in your letter: 

1. So far as we have been able to learn, 
the Congress has never prohibited futures 
trading in any agricultural commodity. 

2. A review of the advantages and disad- 
vantages involyed in the elimination of fu- 
tures trading in onions leads to the conclu- 
sion that the onion farmer would not be 
materially affected by the passage of H. R. 
376. Erratic price swings existed in cash 
onions long before futures trading became 
of importance, and the abolition of such 
trading could not be expected to eliminate 
these wide price fluctuations. 

The average annual prices received by 
growers would continue to be principally de- 
termined by the economics of the onion in- 
dustry, of which the most important ele- 
ments are the size of the crop, an inelastic 
demand, a steady per capita consumption 
over the years, and the perishability and 
limited storability of the commodity. The 
fact that the futures market provides a cen- 
tral point at which supply and demand fac- 
tors are focused facilitates competitive de- 
termination. and wide dissemination of 
market prices. However, the extent and 
character of onion futures trading classified 
as hedging warrants the conclusion that it 
has not been of particular significance or 
benefit to the typical onion producer. And 
hedging operations in onion futures have 
not played an important part in the market- 
ing and distribution of onions. 

3. The consumer, in our opinion, would 
not be affected by the passage of H. R. 376. 

4. Since onions came under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act in September 1955, 
evidence of price manipulation has been ob- 
served during the period Noeymber 1955 to 
March 1956. This led to the issuance of a 
complaint against two individuals and a cor- 
poration, and a public heafing on the com- 
plaint has recently been completed. Limits 
on speculative trading and positions in 
onion futures have been established by the 
Commodity Exchange Commission after 
public hearings, and are now in effect, In 
addition, the CEA has maintained a close 
daily surveillance of the onion futures mar- 
ket, including the trading operations of 
large traders. ' 

\ 5. During the past year and a half, the 
CEA has found no evidence of price manipu- 
lation in the onion futures market. 


6. The Department of Agriculture is with- 
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out authority under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act to approve or disapprove pro- 
posed changes in the rules of a contract 
market if such changes are not in conflict 
with the act. Although we feel that the 
changes in the onion futures contract have 
been beneficial, sufficient time has not 
elapsed to determine their full effect. 

T. Although the changes made by the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange in the onion fu- 
tures contract have undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to a more accurate reflection of supply 
and demand factors, we are convinced that 
the scrutiny of trading operations by the 
CEA, along with the suppression of price 
manipulation, has contributed to improye- 
ment in the price discovery process. 

8. The Department's report of March 13, 
1957, on H. R. 376 is set forth in the report 
of the House Committee on Agriculture of 
August 8, 1957 (H. Rept. 1036, 85th Cong. 
ist sess,). In its report, the Department ex- 
pressed the view that should H. R. 376 re- 
ceive the approval of Congress, its enact+ 
ment would not significantly affect the mar- 
keting or distribution of onions, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropcrr R. KAUFFMAN, 
Administrator. 


No Futures for Onions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee is going to hold 5 days 
of hearings oh the onion bill, H. R, 376, 
which passed the House last week, start- 


‘ing tomorrow and continuing through 


Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. Speaker, prior to the passage of 
this bill, I had received a number of in- 
quiries relative to the bill which 
prompted me to submit a number of 
questions to Mr. Rodger R. Kauffman, 
Administrator, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, Department of Agriculture, 
under date of February 26, 1958. There- 
after and on February 28, 1958, I re- 
ceived an answer from Mr. Kauffman 
answering in detail my several inquiries. 
Under previous unanimous consent, I 
have had inserted in the Appendix of 
the Record today my letter to Mr. 
Kauffman under date of February 26, to- 
gether with his reply dated February 28, 
1958. 

Since the above insertion, I have run 
across a very thoughtful editorial ap- 
pearing in the Journal of Commerce, 
Varick Street, New York 13, N. L., for 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958, which, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, reads as follows: 

No FUTURES ron ONIONS 

With all the really urgent matters pressing 
for congressional attention, it is almost 
miraculous that the proposal to ban futures 
trading in onions should have moved 80 
far so fast through the present session. 

Last year the measure barely got off the 
ground. But last week the House passed 
it in a rush. The Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee is starting hearings tomorrow, and 
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our W. Bureau now reports the bill 
has “a good chance” of enactment. 

What is most surprising is that Congress 
should act with such speed on a measure 
threatening more harm than good to its 
alleged beneficiaries, the onion growers, and 
simultaneously threaten the whole concept 
of free markets in this country. 

What is behind this move to suppress 
a legitimate futures market—a- market 
which, incidentally,-operates under the 
watchful eye of the Department of Agri- 
culture's Commodity Exchange Authority? 

on the surface the main charges are 
leveled against speculation and price fluctua- 
tions. There were fluctuations last year, 
There were also fluctuations about 2 years 
ago, followed by CEA charges that several 
Chicago individuals and 1 company had cor- 
nered the cash market in onions on the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, the market 
through which most of this trading is nor- 
mally done. 

Speculation in onion futures there has 
certainly been—that being one of the func- 
tiohs of a futures market. And some specu- 
lators have undoubtedly profited from their 
operations. Speculators always hope for a 
profit. Otherwise they would never take 
the risk of going into a market and buying 
when others want to sell, and vice versa, It 
is this constant buying and selling for fu- 
ture delivery, plus the opportunity a fu- 
tures market gives for hedging, that give pro- 
ducers more opportunity of price stability 
than they could hope for in the long run 
without it. 

We will risk a guess, however, that it was 
Not price fluctuations that prompted the 
big letter-writing campaign to Congressmen, 
We heard of no such campaign when onion 
futures were going up. What really-set it 
going was the fact they came down again, 
and, having come down, tended to stay there 
until recently. Ironically enough, they had 
achieved a certain amount of stability be- 
fore their recent increase. 

Was it the existence of the futures mar- 
ket and speculation thereon that occasioned 
the fluctuations in prices now complained 
of? The evidence supports no such con- 
clusion. Futures trading in onions began in 
Chicago in 1942 and in New York only in 
1946. There were price fluctuations before 
this type of trading began, and there have 
been fluctuations since—even during the 
Period since 1955 when the CEA assumed 
supervision over the exchanges. 

It is well worth noting, however, that a 
study completed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Agricultural Economics Division 
last May showed a greater month-by-month 
fluctuation in the 1930-40 period, before 
futures trading began; than in the 1947-55 
period. when the markets were in full 
operation. 

We do not dispute the fact that, by and 
large, onion growers have had a hard time 
of it. What we do dispute is the argument 
the futures market is the seat of their 
troubles. 

The fact is that the production of fresh 
Onions in this country has rapidly surpassed 
the increase in population since the war. 
There has been, however, no comparable in- 
Crease in per capita consumption. 

When weather is good and the crop goes 
up, prices sag. When the crop contracts, 
Prices firm again. To sympathize with pro- 
ducers’ troubles in years of surfeit is one 
thing; to blame the futures market for them 
is quite another. We think the associations 
backing this bill would serve a more con- 
Structive end if, like growers of peanuts and 
citrus fruits, they bent their energies to ex- 
ploring ways to raise per capita consumption. 

The bill passed by the House last week 
Tecalls similar measures trotted out with 
monotonous regularity in the earlier years of 
the century by Senators Tom Heflin, “Cotton 
Ed” Smith, and others—invariably with the 
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objective of making futures trading the 
scapegoat for low prevailing prices in grain, 
cotton and other commodities. 

Like its unsuccessful predecessors, the 
onion bill aims at eliminating symptoms 
rather than basic causes. Its passage would 
not eliminate price fluctuations in onions; it 
would merely clear the -way for more. It 
would not raise prices. Ironically enough, 
it would not even end futures trading. It 
would merely knock out the physical mar- 
kets. The necessity of hedging being what it 
is, futures trading would continue, but be- 
yond the jurisdiction of CEA. 

At its best, this measure is an unwar- 
ranted and perfectly futile attempt to repeal 
the law of supply and demand. At its worst, 
it could foreshadow more to come. We hope 
the Senate, at least, will have the sense to 
do what the House should have done last 
week. The bill should be killed, 


A Tour of Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article, Cuba 
Libre, from the New Leader, March 3, 
1958. It is written by Harold Flender, a 
well known television writer. Certainly 
it is high time our policy of shipping arms 
to Batista was reconsidered. Hemi- 
spheric defense is one thing, helping a 
tyrant is another, particularly when the 
tyrant continues to dishonor provisions 
of the very treaty under which he gets 


arms. 
The article follows: 
CUBA LIBRE 
(By Harold Flender) 


On the Cubana Airlines nonstop flight 
from New York to Havana, I sit next to a 
petite, attractive Cuban girl who seems to 
be in her early twenties. She is a bride of 
7 months, who, a week after her marriage, 
went with her husband to Paterson, N. J., 
where he had a job in a leathergoods fac- 
tory. Now she is réturning to Havana for a 
week's visit with her mother. She prefers 
Havana to Paterson, but her husband makes 
a better living in Paterson. I ask her about 
the political situation in Cuba. 

“It is very bad.“ she says. “There is much 
trouble.” 

“Do you think the people are for Batista?” 
I ask, 

She shakes her head. “Batista is no good 
for the country. Everybody is against him. 
But they are afraid to do anything + 
except in the mountains,” 

“Castro?” 

She smiles and nods. The people like 
Castro,“ she says. 

I check into the Nacional, Habana's oldest 
luxury hotel, a sprawling, buff-colored, two- 
Olympic-sized-swimming-pools affair with 
new air conditioning, a luncheonette that 
features malteds, hot dogs and hamburgers, 
and a gambling casino. 

Later that evening I visit Habana's two 
newest luxury hotels, the Capri and the Ha- 
bana-Riviera. Their exteriors are indistin- 
guishable from the luxury hotels of Miam! 
Beach. Their interiors are indistinguishable 
from the gambling casinos of Las Vegas. 
Their gaming tables are filled with what look 
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like tough-guy refugees from an old George 
Raft movie. This is especially true at the 
Capri, where wandering around the gaming S 
tables is part-owner George Raft himself. 

The partnership of the American under- 
world with the government of President Ful- 
gencio Batista is well established. Batista 
himself has absolute veto power in deciding 
who can run a gambling casino, The Minis- 
ter of Labor, José Saurez Rivas, issues tech- 
niclan permits to Americans who are em- 
ployed in the casinos. His brother, Senator 
Eduardo Saurez Rivas, is secretary of the 
American syndicate which operates the new 
Habana-Riviera Hotel and casino. Treasury 
Minister Justo Garcia Reyneri issues the ca- 
sino permits through the lottery department 
of the Treasury. A great deal of the money 
for the new hotels and casinos comes from 
three Government-owned banks: the Banco 
Dessarrollo Economico y Social, the Banco 
de Fomento, and the Banco de Comercio Ex- 
terior. The money these banks invest comes 
from the retirement funds of Cuba's trade 
unions. In the case of the Habana-Hilton 
Hotel, Eusebio Mujal's Restaurant Workers 
Union directly contributed a flat $9 million 
to the hotel's $21 million construction cost. 
In addition to the normal return on their in- 
vestment in Habana's new hotels and gam- 
bling casinos, American investors benefit 
from 10 years of no taxation. 

Meyer Lansky, named by the Kefauver 


Committee Report on Organized Crime as 


one of America's top six gangsters, runs the 
new gambling casinos at the Nacional and 
at the Habana-Riviera. Lefty Clarke (alias 
Joe Bischoff) is in charge of the new million- 
dollar casino at the Tropicana. Santos Traf- 
ficante and Joseph Silesi, both of whom are 
wanted by New York District Attorney Frank 
Hogan for questioning in connection with 
the Albert Anastasia killing, runs the Sans 
Souci. 

Why have Cuban politicians been so eager 
to give licenses and technician permits to 
these underworld figures? The obvious an- 
swer is the payoff. The corruption of the: 
Batista regime is no secret. But avarice is 
only one factor. The other factor is that 
wars are expensive and right now there is 
a civil war in Cuba. In addition to an army 
of soldiers who are fighting Fidel Castro's 
guerrillas in Oriente Province, Batista must 
pay an army of secret servicemen, informers, 
and professional killers. 

American tourists in Habana show no par- 
ticular interest in the civil war. They are 
in Habana to have a good time. The fact 
that they are sometimes frisked when they 
go to the Tropicana or to a baseball game 
or movie is considered a lark. The fact that 
a woman had her arm torn off when a bomb 
exploded in the ladies’ room of the Tropi- 
cana doesn’t faze them one bit. As one 
American puts it: “She was a Cuban, any- 
way. They wouldn't dare start up with us 
tourists.” As another American puts it: 
“If Steve Allen can come down here with 
his entire show, there can't be anything 
terrible going on.” 

Unlike the Americans, the Cubans have a 
great deal of interest in their civil war. 
Among those who oppose Batista most pas- 
sionately are Cuba’s students, Since June 
1957, all public high schools, colleges, and 
the University of Habana have been closed 
by the government because of student dem- 
onstrations against the present regime. Sev- 
eral more fortunate medical students have 
been able to go to Spain to continue their 
studies. 

The students complain of Batista's sus- 
pension of constitutional guaranties of his 
complete censorship of the press. One of the 
students shows me the December 30 issue 
of Life. As with all the copies of that date, 
Cuba's censors have slit out the four pages 
dealing with Fidel Castro. The students talk 
with pride of the fact that the Government 
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and the armed forces have been unable to 
suppress the rebels. 

: J Die’ Le ape KOORA to Tie 
good Catholics, A Catholic priest marches 
with the rebels as chaplain, A priest in Ha- 
bana compares the rebels to the Christian 
martyrs who were fed to the lions in Imperlal 
Rome. A woman in his congregation believes 
him literally. She has heard, she tells me, 
that Batista is actually feeding captured 
rebels to the lions, I assume that the inci- 
dent which has given rise to this rumor is 
the one that occurred during the January 3, 
1958, hurricane in Habana when three lions, 
which were quickly recaptured, escaped from 
the King Bros. Circus . 

Two journalists in Habana are appalled at 
the complete press censorship at the open 
intimidation of Cuba’s leading journalist by 
the Minister of the Interior. (All of Ha- 
bana’s 17 newspapers are subsidized by the 
Government.) An architect, an engineer, a 
novelist, and a painter all speak about Cuba's 
loss of freedom, its political corruption, its 
extremes of wealth and poverty. 

I traveled throughout Habana by taxicab. 
They are an important source of tax money 
for the Government. Their high income, in 
turn, comes not so much from the fares (the 
average ride in Habana is 60 cents), but from 
the kickbacks from the places of vice to 
which the drivers take their passengers. As 
every tourist knows, the city is wide open. I 
do not meet a single cabdriver who does not 
ask if I want to see dirty movies, exhibitions, 
or whorehouses. A good many of the cab- 
drivers I meet are sympathetic to Batista. 

The Cuban Tourist Commission guide- 
book advises visitors to see allof Cuba. The 
island, largest in the West Indies, with a 
population of almost 6 million, is 760 miles 

and from 25 to 125 miles wide. It is 
divided into five provinces. During the 10 
days I am in Cuba, I am to see the island 
from one end to the other, from the western- 
most city of Pinar del Rio to the eastern- 
most city of Santiago de Cuba. 

Before starting my journey, on the advice 
of the travel agent at the Nacional, I report 
to the United States Embassy in Habana, I 
am informed by the Embassy that the prov- 
inces of Pinar del Rio, Mantanzas, Santa 
Clara and Camaguey are relatively safe, but 
I am strongly advised to keep out of the 
easternmost province, Orlente, stronghold 
of the organized resistance to the Batista 
government. I advised the Embassy of my 
intention of going to Santiago de Cuba, capi- 
tal city of Oriente Province, to meet with 
an agent of Fidel Castro, I am warned that 
if I go there I do so at my own risk. I am 
reminded that Santiago de Cuba has been 
officially declared off-limits to members of 
our Armed Forces, I tell the Embassy that 
as a writer I am interested in finding out 
what is going on in all of Cuba. I am given 
an official letter of identification and told 
to show this letter immediately if I am 
picked up by the police or the Guardia 
Rural. Iam instructed to get in touch with 
the American consul ag soon as I arrive in 
Santiago de Cuba and to keep him informed 
at all times of my whereabouts. I am also 
asked for an address in the States which the 
Embassy can contact in case something hap- 
pens to me. 

Pinar del Rio City, capital of Pinar del 
Rio Province, is 109 miles west of Habana. 
The Province has a population of 450,000 
about a fourth of it in the city. The guide- 
book calls the Province the Garden of Ciba. 
Tropical flowers and picturesque rock forma- 
tions abound. At several military road- 
blocks, the traveler is searched at gunpoint. 

I arrive at Pinar del Rio City in time for 
lunch. I check into the El Globo Hotel, $2 
a night for their best room. I have lunch 
in the hotel restaurant, which is on the top 
floor. The restaurant is fairly crowded with 
what appear to be Cuban businessmen. At 
a long table at one end of the restaurant 
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sit the members of the Pinar del Rio Rotary 
Club, 

Suddenly there is a loud explosion which 
rocks the building. Everyone stops eating. 
Some of the members of the Pinar del Rio 
Rotary Club start for the windows, but other 
men get there before them and draw the 
shutters. They refuse to let them look out. 
I ask the waiter what happened, He smiles 
and says there must have been another auto- 
tire blowout. 

After lunch, while standing in front of 
the hotel, I notice the way garbage is col- 
lected in the city. The garbage truck slowly 
approaches, its driver sounding a musical 
horn. In back of the truck walks the gar- 
bage collector, a tall, barrel-chested man with 
a huge handlebar mustache. He is followed 
by a small gang of admiring children. The 
last member of the entourage is the largest 
pig I have ever seen. It is on a leash and 
the man who leads it keeps it in place with 
awhip. It eats the garbage that has spilled 
out of the cans into the gutter. 3 

The man I am waiting for finally shows up. 
He owns a small truck and we drive outside 
the city to a sparkling new 1958 American 
automobile. In it are two well-dressed 
Cubans. Both appear to be in thelr early 
forties. He is a businessman and she is a 
housewife, “They tell me the blowout took 
place two blocks from the hotel and de- 
molished a clothing store owned by a Batista 
supporter. 

We drive through incredibly lovely coun- 
try; through lush green valleys; through 
other valleys containing rounded rocky 
masses which the Cubans of the region call 
“quesos” (cheeses); through mountains 
filled with royal palms, banana, orange and. 
coffee trees, wild orchids and hibiscus; 
through fields of sugar cane and tobacco, 
We see a tobacco shed that has been recently 
burned to the ground by the rebels. We 
visit a TB sanitarium which is understaffed 
because many of its doctors have been forced 
to flee the country. The businessman and 
the housewife talk of how the people of 
Pinar del Rio are all against Batista, of how 
over 60 bombs have gone off in Pinar del Rio 
City during the past two weeks. The pur- 
pose of the bombs is always to destroy the 
property of Batista supporters, in affect the 


morale of the Army, and to let the people 


know Castro's rebels are among them. 

A factory owner and a landowner I meet 
are both against Batista. They both support 
Castro. They want it understood, however, 
that they are not in the movement, They 
speak as objective nonpartisans. ; 

One of the men takes me to a schoolhouse 
in the mountains. The classroom is crowded 
with over a hundred schoolchildren. They 
have practically no books or papers. There 
is only 1 pencil for every 3 children. Those 
few supplies they do own have been paid for 
out of the pockets of the teachers. The chil- 
dren have been gathered together to watch 
some films that will be shown to them by the 
United States Information Service. I am 
invited to watch. The schoolhouse is old 
and broken down, but it is very clean and 
even cheerful, It is light and airy; outside 
are flowers and trees. The children are 
scantly dressed, but this is the tropics and 
they do not need much clothing. They all 
have shoes and are spotlessly clean. They 
are well behaved and smile and laugh easily. 

There are two films. The first is about 
playschools in/the United States. I wonder 
if the children mistakenly believe that this is 
typical of United States schools. The second 
film is called Memories of Hungary. It is 
about the Hungary that was before the Com- 
munists. After the film, the USIS man 
makes a brief speech in Spanish in which he 
tells how all of this was destroyed by the 
Communists, He hands out small comic 
books to the children (most of whom are 
7 or 8 years of age) which depict in typical 
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comic-book detail the Russians mowing down 
the Hungarian freedom fighters, 

One of the Cuban teachers comes up to me 
after the film and asks why the American 
Government admits Hungary's freedom 
fighters but deports Cuba’s, I tell her to ask 
the USIS man. She says it will do no 
good. Later I have dinner with the USIS 
man and tell him what the schoolteacher 
has said. 

“I hear that all the time,” he says. 

“What do you tell them?” 

“I tell them that we don't interfere with 
the internal politics of their country. If 
they don’t like Batista, It's up to them to 
get rid of him.” 

“But aren't we interfering by arming Ba- 
tista?“ 

“We have to look at this in terms of the 
broader, picture. Suppose we refused to sell 
arms to Batista? Do you know where he 
would get them? From the Soviet Union.” 

“But Batista says he’s so against commu- 
nism. Cuba doesn't even have diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union.” 

“That's what he says, but when he took 
over the Government he had the solid sup- 
port of Cuba’s 150,000 Communists.” 

That night there is another USIS-film pro- 
gram. This one is outdoors, high in the 
mountains of Pinar del Rio. It is for adults. 
The temperature has dropped and it is quite 
cold. The people are inadequately dressed 
for the weather. Several had brought their 
children, whom they hold in their arms. 
‘he USIS man sees a shivering boy and 
covers him with his own coat. Before the 
film starts, the people talk openly of their 
hatred for Batista and their admiration for 
Castro. Two films are shown. One deals 
with the natural wonders of our national 
parks. The other, with an original musical 
score by George Kleinsinger, deals with the 
first year in school of a typical American boy 
called Skippy. The people are attentive and 
seem to enjoy both films. 

Returning to Pinar del Rio City and the 
El Globo Hotel, I learn that while I was 
in the mountains three more bombs have 
exploded in the city. 

The next day I return to Habana to keep 
an appointment with a man who is known 
as the American underworld’s good-will am- 
bassador to Batista. He is a Cuban who 
speaks English with practically no trace of 
accent. He is a personal friend of Batista's 
and of many of Batista’s key men. He asks 
what my impressions are, I tell him that 
the people I have met dislike Batista and 
favor Castro. He turns red and screams that 
Iam wrong. He wants to know to whom I 
have spoken, I tell him to people in Habana 
and Pinar del Rio. He wants me to be spe- 
cific, to name names. I refuse to do so. 

“Don't tell me you have fallen for this 
rot about the country being in the midst of 
a revolution,” he says. 

“There seems to be great dissatisfaction 
with the present regime,” I reply. 

“You are wrong,” he shouts. “The people 
here love Batista. Only some lunatics and 
Communists are against him. Do you see 
any signs of a revolution here?” 

I tell him about the bomb that went off 
in Pinar del Rio. His face is flushed. It 
was probably some firecrackers used in a 
fiesta. Who are the W who told you 
they were bombs?“ 

I do not reply. The pood vin ambassador 
becomes even more angry. “I'll prove to 
you the people love Batista. We'll ask them. 
You come with me. I won't even take my 
gun. I'm not afraid of the so-called rebels.” 

We go to his garage and get into his car. 
A man-from the garage, silent and tough- 
lookihg, accompanies us. The two of them 
sit in the front and I sit in the back. The 
good-will ambassador has trouble getting 
the car started. We finally take off and race 
through the streets of Habana. The man 
spots someone he knows, an old, thin man 
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wearing a black sult and black tie and steel- 
rimmed glasses. % 

“This man owns a laundry,” explains the 
good-will ambassador. “He speaks English 
very well.” 

We pull up alongside him. “Eh, Sefior, 
we have someone here who wants to know 
what the people think of Batista.“ 

“Everything Is fine here,” says the laundry 
owner. “I have no complaints,” $ 

The good-will ambassador turns to me 
“You see? Are you satisfied?” 

“No,” I reply. “This man is a friend of 
yours. What did you expect him to say?“ 

The good-will ambassador looks apoplec- 
tio. He turns to the laundry owner. Be 
honest, Senor „is there anything you 
do not like about the present Government?” 

“Well,” says the laundry owner, “I do not 
Uke all the gambling that is coming into the 
country. It is all right for rich Americans, 
but it is very bad for the poor Cubans. It 
takes away money that should go for food.” 

“Thank you, Senor,“ says the good-will 
ambassador. He turns to me: “You see, he's 
an honest man. He's critical, but construc- 
tively critical, and he knows nothing will 
happen to him.” = 

We drive on. “Why has Batista closed all 
the schools?" I ask. 

“Because they have been infiltrated by 
Communists and lunatics who have stirred 
up the students to cause mischief. They 
will be reopened again as soon as the Com- 
Munists and lunatics are rooted out.“ 

“Why has Batista suspended constitution- 
al guaranties?” t 

The goòd-will ambassador grumbles some- 
thing in Spanish and then says: “Constitu- 
tional guaranties. Everyone wants to know 
about the constitutional guaranties and 
about the students and about Batista being 
a dictator. When Ed Sullivan was down 
here, even he wanted to know about these 
things. The constitutional guaranties haye 
been temporarily set aside, not for you or 
me or Ed Sullivan or any law-abiding citi- 
Zen, but to be able to deal with the lunatics 
and Communists who are causing trouble 
here. As for dictatorships, if Americans are 
so interested in dictatorships, why don't 
they do something about Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic?” 

“You don't consider Batista a dictator?” 

“Of course not. There's going to be a free 
election here in June. Batista isn't even 
going to run. You can't possibly call Cuba 
a dictatorship.” 

We drive to the Parque Central. It is 
filled with people basking in the sun. There 
Sa also several sdidiers carrying automatic 

es: 

“Look how calm and peaceful it is here,” 
Says the good-will ambassador. 

“What about the soldiers with the auto- 
matic guns?“ I ask. ` 

“Don't you have police patrolling your 
sea Park?” asks the good-will ambassa- 

or. 

He waves to a young girl who stands un- 
der a sign—Tome Pepsi-Cola. She comes 
Over to the car, She wears too much make- 
up. 

“Que linda,” says the good-will ambassa- 
2 The girl smiles, revealing two gold 


h, 

"Habla Usted inglés?” 

“Si, Señor." 

“This man is an American who wants to 
know how you like Cuba. You have no 
Complaints against the Government, do 
you? Answer in English, so he can under- 
stand you.” 

The girl looks puzzled, 
finally. 

The good-will ambassador turns to me. 
“See, Now ‘are you convinced?” 

The following morning I go to Varadero, 
110 miles east of Habana, Cuba's best- 
known seaside resort. Varadero Beach, one 
of the finest in the world, is sometimes 


“No,” she says 
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called Blue Beach because of the color of its 
waters. Palm trees and colorful flowers 
cluster near the beach, which is white and 
hard packed with fine sand. 

The highway from Habana to Varadero is 
excellent, I notice several brandnew air- 
conditioned Greyhound-type buses on the 
road. Once again I am stopped at a mili- 
tary roadblock and searched at gunpoint, 

I telephoned a Cuban friend of mine who 
lives at Varadero. Before I can identify my- 
self, he interrupts, calls me by a fictitious 
name and says that he recognizes my voice. 
He says that he is glad that I have come to see 
about renting a house for the summer. He 
tells me where and when to meet him and 
bangs up before I can say goodbye. 

I have 5 hours to kill. I engage the owner 
of the cafe in the center of town in conversa- 
tion. He blames the bad business on the 
Miami newspapers. The trouble is not so 
bad, he says. Certainly there is no disturb- 
ance in Varadero Beach. The Miami news- 
papers, according to him, make the situation 
out to be muck worse than it is because the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce doesn't want 
the tourists to come to Cuba. He has no 
opinion on Batista or Castro. 

I find the luxury hotels of Varadero Beach 
all practically empty. The social director at 
one of them blames it on the political situa- 
tion: “Americans read all about the trouble 
here and they don't want to leave Habana. 
Only the other day, a couple drove here from 
Habana and they were stopped on the road by 
soldiers and searched. They didn’t like that 
one bit and they made quite a fuss about it 
when they got to the hotel.” 

“How do the people here feel about what's 
happening?” I ask. ‘ 

“I don't know about the Americans,” she 
replies. “I never speak to them about poli- 
tics. But I hear the boys talking, the Cubans, 
and they're all against Batista. All except 
one. He says Batista has done a lot for the 
country.” 

The dining room of another large luxury 
hotel has many waiters but hardly a single 
diner. The waiters talk freely, mentioning 
the usual complaints: suspension of con- 
situtional guaranties, no freedom of the 
press, Batista is a dictator. Two of the 
waiters come from Santiago de Cuba, where 
they have friends who have been imprisoned 
and tortured. 

At the appointed time and place, I meet 
my friend. He tells me that there has been 
a great deal of trouble in Santiago de Cuba 
during the past 24 hours. He is sure no per- 
sonal harm will come to me, but feels I must 
be more cautious now in establishing contact 
with underground leader I am supposed to 
see. 
From Varadero I fly to Santiago de. Cuba. 
The plane is not crowded. 

The airport at Santiago de Cuba is filled 
with military men. There is a variety of 
uniforms and types of arms. Most of the 
soldiers or police carry automatic rifles or 
tommyguns in addition to revolvers. One 
6 foot 6 inch giant is armed with a revolver, 
an automatic rifie, a sheathed stiletto, and 
three grenades. 

Outside the airport building near the walt- 
ing airport limousines, a dozen jeeps are 
uned up. Each is equipped with a two-way 
radio-telephone. Inside the jeeps, in non- 
descript uniforms, are men armed with re- 
volvers and machetes. 

I take the limousine to the city and at 11 
p. m. arrive at the Hotel Casa Grande. It 
is in the heart of the city, overlooking the 
central plaza. 

As I register at the desk, a man weighing 
at least 350 pounds, wearing a badly stained 
Cuban guayabera shirt, comes up to see me 
and says in thick-accented English: “Wel- 
come to Saintago de Cuba, my friend. I am 
the official tourist guide. I will show you 
around.” 


“Do you have many tourists here?“ I ask. 
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“Oh, yes," says the fat man. “They come 


to see Morro Castle and San Juan Hil] and 


the tomb of José Marti, the father of our 
country.” 

"Fourteen months ago, he means,” snick- 
ers a girl standing nearby. “We have had 
no tourists here to speak of for 14 months.” 
' The man behind the desk gives her an 
angry look. 

I walk onto the porch and look at the 
plaza. It is deserted except for some armed 
soldiers. 

Next morning I introduce myself to the 
members cf the American consulate at San- 
tiago de Cuba. They are harassed, tired, 
nervous. They have been kept awake all 
night by a large number of Cuban inhabi- 
tants of the city who have come to them 
for help. There has been a police roundup 
in the city over the weekend and several 
prominent persons have been picked up. 
There is great fear for their lives. The 
consulate officials have had to explain that 
they can do nothing. 

One of the consulate officials asks me if 
I have any intention of joining the rebels, 
I show him my letter from the United States 
Embassy in Habana which identifies me as 
a writer and explains my purpose. The 
consulate official tells me that there have 
been quite a few Americans who have tried 
to join with their rebels recently, They 
have all been caught by the Cuban Army 
before making it to the hills. The Amer- . 
icans, explains the consulate official, fall 
into three categories: (1) Ex-World War II 
paratroopers who are in with the 
idea of fighting; (2) professional adventur- 
ers who feel they will be awarded large sums 
of money when Castro takes over Cuba; (3 
idealistic teen-agers who want to fight dicta- 
torship and establish democracy. 

Later in the day, I learn that it will be 
Impossible for me to see the underground 
leader today. I may check again tomorrow, 
Meanwhile, I am advised to let the fat man 
take me on a tour of the city. I put on my 
loudest sport Jacket and make arrangements 
for the fat man to take me on his tour. 

We visit Morro Castle, San Juan Hill (of 
Teddy Roosevelt fame), and the tree under 

“which was signed the peace treaty of the 
Spanish-American War. We drive outside 
the city to the Motel El Rancho, at which 
stay several Americans working for Texaco. 
It is a modern American-style motel with a 
splendid dining room. The Texaco employ- 
ees, however, do not eat in this dining room. 
They have their own kitchen and dining 
room, entirely enclosed by screens to keep 
out mosquitoes and Cubans. There are 
plenty of empty cabins in the motel, but 
there is a sign which says “No vaCantes.” 
The manager of the motel explains that this 
is for the benefit of the Texaco people. Sev- 
eral of the Texaco men from Texas would 
not stay at the same motel with Negroes, 
and so when colored Cubans show up for 
cabins the management shows them the “No 
vacantes” sign. 

From the Motel El Rancho we drive to the 
Bacardi distillery and the grave of José 
Marti. Both the distillery and the grave 
are in the midst of the most squalid slums 
I have ever seen. Children and adults wear 
Tags and go barefooted. Many are crippled 
and malformed, with horrible sores on their 
faces and bodies. The shacks they live in 
are made of rotted wood and dried palm 
leaves. The streets are mire and through 
them wander dogs and pigs foraging for food. 

We drive to the Bonlato Montagne, pass- 
ing half a dozen military checkpoints on the 
way. Tue soldiers know the fat man and 
let us through, 

The Boniato Montagne is part of the Sierra 
Maestra, but there has been no fighting in 
this section. We reach Puerto Boniato, 1,200 
feet above sea level. It offers a panoramic 
view of the surrounding country. From here 
we see the entire city of Santingo de Cuba, 
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its bay, the Caribbean Sea. We also see 
along the mountainsides squalid huts made 
of mud and thatched roofs that look as 
though they belong in Africa. I tell the fat 
man I want to visit one of these huts. He 
is reluctant but then takes me to the near- 
est one. It consists of only one room and 
is the filthiest place I have ever seen. The 
smell is unbearable. It is crowded with an 
old man, 3 women and 7 children. All are 
coal black except a 2-year-old who is an 
albino. All wear rags and go barefoot. The 
albino's eyes are horribly bloodshot, her 
white skin is covered with an ugly rash, and 
her white hair is matted and filled with lice. 
She leans against me pathetically. 

Early the next morning, a telephone call 
informs me that the specifications I wanted 
on the job at the oll refinery are ready and 
I should be at a certain office at 2 p. m. 

When I go down to the hotel dining room 
for breakfast, the fat man is at the bottom 
of the stairs. He has on the same clothes as 
the day before. His brown guayabera shirt 
has several more stains on it, his pants are 
terribly wrinkled, and he needs a shave. I 
bid him good morning and enter the dining 
room. 

Without my inviting him, he joins me at 
the breakfast table. He doesn't order any- 
thing. “He is there,” he says, “just to keep 
me company; no obligation.“ He asks me 
what Ido. When I tell him Iam a writer, he 
quotes a few lines of Robert Browning. The 
dining room extends to the porch, and across 
the plaza I see that the doors of the Comité 
Locale de Turismo are closed. The fat man 

_ explains that it has been closed for over a 
. There is an opera house on the other 
side of the plaza, but that, too, has been 
closed for over a year. When I ask why, the 
fat man shrugs his shoulders. He wants to 
know what I am going to do all day. I tell 
him I intend to take a walk and in the after- 
noon will visit some friends. He says he 
will go with me, that it is not good for an 
American to walk the streets of Santiago de 
Cuba alone. 

“Why?" I ask. 
here?” 

“Oh, no.“ he replies, “there is no disturb- 
ance here.” 

In the plaza half a dozen soldiers walk 
with automatic rifles. 

After breakfast the fat man insists on ac- 
companying me on my walk. We pass by 
the Moncava Barracks near the center of 
town. it is completely surrounded by a 
small army of heavily armed troops. The fat 
man can offer no explanation for this. After 
an hour of steady walking, the fat man, his 
breath short and his face covered with sweat, 
excuses, himself to return to the hotel. 

At 2 p. m., I am in a large business estab- 
lishment. The receptionist at the door asks 
my name and tells me to be seated among 
some 15 people waiting in an outer office. 
After a few minutes, a small, thin man whom 
I have never seen before appears and leads 
me into his private, well-furnished office. 
He locks the door behind him, A telephone 
call is made. The conversation is brief and 
about plans for a bridge game. After he 

up, he turns to me and says, “All 
right.” He says “I can take you to him.” 

We exit through a door that leads to a 
garage in the building. We get into a huge, 
expensive new American automobile. 

“Now,” says the man, “we'll see if we can 
lose your surveillance.” 

We drive a circuitous route through the 
city at a dizzy speed. On the outskirts of 
the city, we arrive at a tall building which 
has an excellent view of the surrounding 
area. We go to the top of the building and 
survey the area to see whether we have been 
followed. There are no cars in sight. 

We drive to another area outside the city 
and enter a home. In a fashionable, air- 
conditioned living room, I meet a million- 
aire who is reputed to be the intellectual 


“Is there a disturbance 
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and financial brain behind the entire Castro 
movement. 

He is tense and apologizes for not being 
abel to give me more than a few minutes. 
He is terribly upset, he explains, because the 
men who were picked up over the weekend 
are his best friends and he is certain that 
at this very moment they are being tortured 
in the Moncava Barracks. 

“Batista’s butchers are not very imagina- 
tive when it comes to torture and murder,” 
he explains. They have two favorite meth- 
ods, both involving the machete. The first 
is castration. The other is hacking off a 
limb.” 

I ask him about the charge that the Castro 
movement is affiliated with the Communists, 

“There is not a grain of truth in it. It 
is true that Communist agents have con- 
tacted us and have offered us money and 
arms. We have always turned a deaf ear 
to their proposals.” 

“How could they get you arms?” 

“Russian submarines have landed here 
before. It would be an easy matter for 
them to smuggle arms into the hills.” 

“Where do your arms come from now?” 
I ask. 

“Castro's forces are badly armed. Batista 
has 35,000 troops to Castro’s thousand. 
Batista has the latest equipment—artillery, 
tanks, planes. The hills are bombed and 
strafed nightly. But the fidelistas have 
stood them off armed only with hunting 
rifies and a small amount of arms cap- 
tured from the regular Army.” 

“What is the program of the fidelistas? 
What do they stand for?” 


“They stand for everything America 
stands for—or used to stand for.” 
“Used to?” 


“In The Brothers Karamazov, the Grand 
Inquisitor says that If Christ were to re- 
turn he would have to be recrucified be- 
cause of the corruption of the times. The 
fidelistas are idealists in a world without 
ideals. They are trying to establish democ- 
racy in Cuba. But these are not the times 
for democracy. Therefore, Castro must be 
crucified and America is helping to crucify 
him by equipping Batista with arms and 
planes. When there was an uprising in 
Cienfuegos this past summer and Batista 
ordered the city bombed and strafed in re- 
prisal, 700 innocent men, women and chil- 
dren there were killed by American-trained 
pilots flying American-supplied planes.” 

“Do you think Castro will lose?“ 

“I did not say that. He has the support 
of 95 percent of the people.” 

“Suppose he eventually wins? What will 
happen then? Will Castro become Presi- 
dent?” e 

“No. There will be a free election to de- 


termine who will be President, The man 


the fideiistas support for Provisional. Presi- 
dent is Dr. Urrutia, a 56-year-old judge from 
Santiago de Cuba. He has a lifelong record 
of devotion to the principles of democracy. 
He is a true friend of the United States. 
Cuba has a good constitution, but it has 
been suspended. One of the first things 
Castro wants to do is to reestablish consti- 
tutional guarantees. The trouble is your 
State Department does not know what is 
going on in Cuba. They send down here a 
bunch of Ivy League characters who have no 
understanding or sympathy with the issues, 
I know because I used to be an Ivy League 
character myself.” s 

“What about the charge that the support- 
ers of Castro are, like yourself, Cuba's mil- 
lionaires?” 

“Everyone is against Batista, the middle 
class and the poor as well as the wealthy. 
The businessmen suffer because of graft and 
corruption, The fact that some of us who 
support Castro happen to be wealthy is 
relevant only insofar as our money, or, as is 
usually the case, our family’s money, has 
enabled us to study in the United States 
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where we've been exposed to American de- 
mocracy. It is precisely this type of democ- 
racy that we are trying to establish here in 
Cuba, Oastro and I have both lived and 
studied in America.” 

“Tf Batista is overthrown, won't a new re- 
gime be obligated to the wealthy families 
who are supporting it? Will these families 
take kindly to Castro's intention of national- 
izing the public utilities?” 

“Where do you get the idea that Castro 
intends to nationalize the public utilities? 
This is completely false. Castro has no in- 
tention of nationalizing anything. Castro 
is also a wealthy man in his own right. His 
family owns some of the largest sugar plan- 
tations in Oriente Province. Another thing: 
If Castro were going to nationalize anything, 


‘do you think he would be getting the finan- 


cial assistance he has been getting from some 
of the top American business concerns here 
in Cuba? It's no secret that he has been 
getting this help.” 

On the Cubana Airlines nonstop flight 
from Habana to New York, I have Cuba's 
most famous drink, the Cuba Libre. It con- 
sists of Coca Cola, an American drink; rum, 
a Cuban drink; and a slice of lemon, a tart 
tropical fruit. Cuba Libre translates into 
English as Free Cuba. 


The Foundations Are Being Destroyed; 
What Are the Righteous Going To Do 
About It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following speech de- 
livered by the Honorable J. Y. Sanders, 
Jr., former Member of Congress from 
the Sixth District of Louisiana, at the 
100th anniversary of the F. & A. M. and 
the Eastern Star Lodge. This timely 
oration was delivered at the Huey P. 
Long Motor Hotel, Winnfield, La., on 
Saturday evening, March 15, 1958. 
THE FOUNDATIONS ARE BEING DESTROYED— 

Wat ARE THE RIGHTEOUS Gorne To Do 

ABOUT Ir? 


To primitive man, fire was a great blessing 
and to be deprived of fire was a catastrophe. 
The means of rekindling the flame when 
once extinguished was difficult and uncer- 
tain. So when the tribe was on the march 
or threatened with danger, the duty of 
watching the flame, the tribal fire, was com- 
mitted to trustworthy men selected with 
great care for that particular purpose. An 
ancient myth has it that Prometheus stole 
fire from heaven and give it to men as their 
greatest benefit and blessing. 

It seems to me that this fire—this sacred 
filame—stolen from heaven itself for the ben- 
efit of mankind and guarded by primitive 
man as his greatest treasure is a symbol—a 
symbol of the sacred fire of freedom, If so, 
we of the Masonic brotherhood may well con- 
sider ourselves to be the keepers of the sa- 
cred fire. For surely the history of the world 
shows that where Masonry flourishes the 
fires of freedom brightly burn. And when 
once a despot,.a usurper, seeks to enslave his 
fellows, his first step is invariably to outlaw 
Masonry, to exile the Master Masons—to 
banish the keepers of the sacred fire. 

Surely in this country the fires of freedom 
were kindled by Masons by the precious 
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blood and agony of our Masonic forebears. 
Bunker Hill and Brandywine, Valley Forge, 
Saratoga and Yorktown bear witness to the 
price paid for freedom's light and warmth, 
When once the flame of Freedom burned 
brightly on our altars, a shrine was needed 
to protect this precious flame from the sav- 
age elements and the no less savage hands 
of would-be despots and tyrants. So our 
Government was born to house our new-won 
freedom. To make it more secure, the 
Founding Fathers, most of them Master 
Masons, laid as the foundation the Federal 
Constitution, including the American Bill of 
Rights, the first 10 amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, Im the forefront of the 
builders of freedom's temple, as they had 
been in the forefront of the battle to win 
that freedom, were our Masonic forebears. 

George Washington, master of the Alexan- 
dria Lodge; Benjamin Franklin, grand 
master of Masons of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Joseph Warren, killed at Bunker Hill, grand 
master of Masons of Massachusetts; Paul 
Revere, junior warden of his lodge at the 
time and later grand master of Masons from 
Massachusetts; Nathaniel Greene; Mad An- 
thony Wayne; John Paul Jones; Thomas 
Jefferson; John Hancock; James Madison; 
Alexander Hamilton; Light Horse Harry Lee, 
all these and many more were Masons. It 
has been said by reliable authority that 
52 out of 56 of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were Master Masons. 
Out of 56 delegates to the First Continental 
Congress, 22 are known to have been Masons 
and Peyton Randolph, grand master of Vir- 
ginia, was elected president of the First 
Continental Congress. Complete records 
are not available for the Revolutionary 
Army but authentic records indicate that 
there were 103 of Washington's generals 
who were Master Masons and it is probable 
that a total of 117 were. General Lafayette, 
himself a Master Mason, is credited with 
having said during his last visit to the 
United States that Washington refused to 
give any man in his Army, any general, a 
separate command unless that man were a 
Mason. When the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was called to revise the Articles of 
Confederation, the convention that actually 
framed our present Constitution, out of 55 
delegates, 33 of them were Master Masons. 

When we consider the present American 
Constitution, the form of government that 
we have, the cherished freedoms that we 
have and value, although we take them 
casually, we may know that our Masonic 
forebears had a great deal to do with con- 
structing the edifice of our Government, and 
with laying the foundation stones of the 
Constitution, and if we are to preserve 
Masonic tradition, recognize our Masonic 
Obligation, if we are to be true to the teach- 
ings of the great fraternity of which we are 
proud to be members, we must bear the re- 
sponsibility of trying to preserve the liber- 
ties that our forefathers gained for us upon 
many a tortured battlefield. We must be 
the keepers of the sacred fire. 

If this were a sermon, and it is not a 
sermon, I might use as my text the third 
verse of the 11th Psalm. which in the King 
James version reads as follows: 

“If the foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?” 

A friend of mine who is a student of the 
Hebrew language tells me that this verse 
Might just as well be translated as follows: 

“When the foundations were being de- 
stroyed, what were the righteous doing?” 

He also tells me that another interesting 
and correct translation of this same verse 
might very well be: 

“The foundations are being destroyed. 
Tena are the righteous going to do about 

With all the power at my command, I must 
tell you the foundations of American free- 
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dom are being destroyed and the question 
arises “What are we going to do about it?“ 

What is this freedom, that we are so casual 
about, are so indifferent about, and why 
should we be so apprehensive in case it is 
threatened if it be-threatened? This free- 
dom, freedom of thought, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, this freedom was not wrought for us 
by some philosopher in a far-off ivory tower, 
it was bought for us by our ancestors, bought 
upon many a tortured battlefield by the 
blood and anguish and tears of those who 
believed that freedom is more precious than 
life itself. This freedom was a vital thing, 
a thing so essential to the Founding Fathers 
that to earn it they risked their property, 
their sacred honor, and life itself in an en- 
deavor to secure it for themselves and for us, 
their posterity. The words of Patrick Henry, 
“Give me Hberty or give me death,” were not 
to them an idle phrase, to be learned in an 
idle hour, to be recited before a casual or in- 
different audience. To those men who 
founded this Republic, freedom was a living 
vital thing and they lived the very principles 
that they taught. As Benjamin Franklin 
put it so aptly when they signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence that they would 
all hang together or they would all hang 
separately.” This was not just a witty say- 
ing, it was the literal truth and they risked 
all to gain what was to them worth more 
than life itself. Freedom,“ said Carlyle, 
one of the great thinkers of mankind, “is 
the one purport, wisely aimed at, or unwisely 
of all man’s struggles, tollings and suffer- 
ings, in this earth.” 

Or hear these glowing words of Henry 
George: 

“Only in broken gleams and partial light 
has the sun of liberty yet beamed among 
men, yet all progress hath she called forth. 

“Liberty came to a race crouching under 
Egyptian whips, and led them forth from 
the House of Bondage. She hardened them 
in the desert and made of them a race of 
conquerors. 

“The free spirit of the Mosaic law took 
their thinkers up to heights where they be- 
held the unity of God, and inspired their 
poets with strains that yet phrase the high- 
est exaltations of thought. ; 

“Liberty dawned on the Phoenician coast 
and ships passed the Pillars of Hercules to 
plow the unknown sea. She broke in partial 
light on Greece, and marble grew to shapes 
of ideal beauty, words became the instru- 
ments of subtlest thought. and against the 
scanty militia of all free cities the countless 
hosts of the Great King broke the surges 
against a rock. She cast her beams on the 
4-acre farms of Italian husbandmen, and 
born of her strength a power came forth 
that conquered the world. She glinted from 
shields of German warriors, and Augustus 
wept his legions. Out of the night that fol- 
lowed her eclipse, her slanting rays fell again 
on free cities, and a lost learning revived, 
modern civilization began, a new world was 
unveiled; and as Liberty grew 80 art, 
wealth, power, knowledge, and refinement. 

“In the history of every nation we may 
read the same truth. It was the strength 
born of Magna Charta that won Crecy and 
Agincourt. It was the revival of liberty 
from the despotism of the Tudors that 
glorified the Elizabethan age. It was the 
spirit that brought a crowned tyrant to 
the block that planted here the seed of a 
mighty tree. It was the energy of ancient 
freedom that, the moment it had gained 
unity, made Spain the mightiest power of 
the world, only to fall to the lowest depths 
of weakness when tyranny succeeded 
liberty.” 

To the Founding Fathers freedom was as 
necessary as life itself. They could not live 
without it, they battled for it at Brandy- 
wine and Monmouth. At Stony point and 
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Valley Forge and Yorktown they gave their 
very life blood for it. Of these great men 
who made a reality of the American dream, 
it might be truly said in the words of the 
poet: 
“When freedom from her mountain-height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there, 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light.” 
—The American Flag, stanza 1, in 
New York Evening Post, May 29, 1819. 


T tell you solemnly, the freedom we have 
so long enjoyed in this country and which 
has made of this country the envy of the 
world and the objective of every alien who 
could get here is under attack by day and 
by night and the very foundation stones of 
our freedom are being destroyed before our 
very eyes. 

What has happened to our Federal Con- 
stitution, the very foundation of our 
freedom? 

Article TV, section 4, of the Constitution, 
guarantees to every State a republican form 
of government in these words: * 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion; and on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive (when 
the legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence.” 

But today we see segments of our country, 
whole communities, governed partially by 
injunctions of Federal courts while in one of 
our States a Federal Judge by injunction sub- 
stitutes his judgment for that of the duly 
elected governor of the State on the question 
of what steps should be taken to suppress 
riot and protect the peace. 

Did the President send Federal troops into 
Little Rock to suppress domestic violence? 
If so, he acted in direct disobedience to the 
very words of the Constitution which I have 
just read to you. Did he send the troops out 
to enforce the judgment of a Federal court 
or to enforce the law? If that was his pur- 
pose, he acted in defiance of the express lan- 
guage of the act of Congress known as the 

.comitatus act, which in plain language 
prohibits the use of Federal troops to en- 
force the law. 

“It shall not be lawful to employ any part 
of the Army of the United States, as a posse 
comitatus, or otherwise, for the purpose of 
executing the laws, except in such cases and 
under such circumstances as such employ- 
ment of said force may be expressly author- 
ized by the Constitution or by act of Con- 
gress; and any person willfully violating the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction _ 
thereof shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 2 
years or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment“ (10 U. S. C. A., sec. 15). 

What is happening to the constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly, freedom to petition, when whole 
communities, not just parties to a suit, but 
whole communities, are prohibited by Fed- 
eral injunction from doing the very things 
which the Constitution guaranties to us the 
right to do on a topic ruled by the Federal 
court to be taboo. Segregation is the ta- 
booed subject today, and this is purely a 
political question. But we may rest assured 
that some other political topic will be the 
tabooed subject tomorrow. 

Article V of our Federal Constitution pro- 
vides the method of amending the Consti- 
tution, Let me read it to you: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
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or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a 
convention for proposing amendments, which 
in either case shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths 
of the several States or by conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by the Congress: Provided, That no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year 
1808 shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
trage in the Senate.“ 

Today, according to so-called liberal think- 
ing. this has been superseded as outmoded, 
entirely too cumbersome to meet modern 


needs! So today we have the insidious 
“reinterpretation of the Constitu- 
tion”! By what right do the Federal Courts 


amend the Constitution by reinterpretation? 
Hear what that great statesman and Master 
Mason, the Pather of Our Country, said about 
such a procedure, and I quote from George 
Washington's Farewell Address: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weepon by which 
tree governments are destroyed. 

“Let there be no change by usurpation”— 
let there be no change by “reinterpretation” 
which is but another word for the same thing. 

The 10th amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Public education and voting are among the 
powers not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment and which were reserved and are re- 
served to the States. But today we see our 
Federal Courts sitting like proconsuls in con- 
quered provinces exercising supreme and 
supervisory power over our schools and over 
our ballots. 

These despotic and tyrannical measures are 
aimed ostensibly at the South. But usurpa- 
tion and despotism ignore State lines. The 
first reconstruction measure parsed by Con- 
gress I think in 1867 was likewise aimed at 
the South. It was utilized by a political 
party for factional purposes in New York 
City and the resulting public reaction 
brought about its repeal by the Congress, 

I repeat, we now see our Federal courts, 
whose original function was to try lawsuits, 
clothed with the arrogance and power of 
proconsuls, exercising final and supreme au- 
thority on two of the most vital functions 
of the State, namely, education and voting. 

Possibly I dare not protest; possibly I dare 
not criticize lest I be held in contempt of 
court. But I would quote the words of one 
who dared to protest, of one who dared to 
criticize. Thomas Jefferson, master mason, 
statesman, and possibly the greatest political 
= this country ever produced, had this 

say: 

“It has long, however, been my opinion, 
and I have never shrunk from its expression 
the germ of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the constitution of the 
Federal judiciary; an irresponsible body 
working like gravity by night and by day, 
gaining a little today and little tomorrow, 
and advancing its noiseless step like a thief, 
over the field of jurisdiction, until all shall 
be usurped from the States, and the govern- 
ment of all be consolidated into one. 

“To this I am opposed, because, when all 
government, domestic and foreign, in little as 
in great things, shall be drawn to Washing- 
ton as the center of all power, it will render 
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powerless the checks provided of one gov- 
ernment or another, and will become as venal 
and oppressive as the government from 
which we separated. 

“It will be as In Europe, where every man 
must be either pike or gudgeon, hammer or 
anvil, Our functionaries and theirs are 
wares from the same workshop, 

“If the States look with apathy on this - 
silent descent of their government into the 
gulf which is to swallow all, we have only 
to weep over the human character formed 
uncontrollable but by a rod of iron, and the 
blashemers of man, as incapable of self- 
government, become his true historians.” 

I would like to comment upon the so-called 
“civil rights” bill, as originally proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration and backed 
by the so-called liberals of both parties— 
“liberals.” God save the mark. A “liberal” 
originally meant one who supported the 
rights of the individual against the powers of 
the central government. Today a “liberal” 
is one who would utilize the power of the 
central government to crush those who hold 
opposing political views. 

I Would like to comment upon the so- 
called civil-rights bill, but my time would 
run out and my tongue would fail me in 
the effort. 

One thing, though, I will say. When the 
threatened storm has burst upon us, and 
the shackles of slavery which we now hear 
clanking in the distance shall have been 
riveted firmly upon our limbs, tell me not 
then northern radicals of both es 
wrought our ruin. “The fault, dear Brutus, 
lies not in our stars but in ourselves.” To- 
day many a man among us might stand for 
freedom but forsooth it might hurt his 
business. Many a man among us, many a 
political leader might stand for freedom but 
it might jeopardize his chances of success. 

Was our freedom then bought for us so 
cheaply? 

Did those gallant men, mostly Master 
Masons, who to secure our liberty pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor? Did these men run no risk of death 
by hanging for treason to their king? 

Do not believe that everybody is as devoted 
to freedom as we are. Do not believe all 
people are thoroughly sold on the idea that 
freedom is more precious than life itself. 
There are many people who believe that free- 
dom is a poisonous thing, For instance, 
Benito Mussolini, shortly after he climbed to 
power in Rome, gave expression to this: “We 
have buried the putrid corpse of liberty.” 

And do you say to yourself that this is 
a sentiment confined to European dictators 
who have had their brief day and have now 
passed away. I would call to your attention 
an utterance by a United States Senator as 
reported in the Associated Press dispatches- 
of March 6, 1957—United States Senator 
NEUBERGER, of Oregon. Governor Coleman 
of Mississippi 8 before the congres- 
sional committee having hearings on the 
civil-rights bill complained that under the 
procedure outlined trial by jury and similar 
constitutional rights are to be discarded. 
Senator NEUBERGER replied that to him gov- 
ernment by injunction would be less dis- 
turbing to him than the denial of basic 
human rights to thousands of American 
citizens.” : 

In other words, Senator NEUBERGER assumes 
without proof that thousands of Americans 
are being deprived of certain basic rights, 
Whatever those rights might be, and in order 
to enforce his political ideology upon people 
who differ with him, he is entirely willing to 
do away with the right of trial by jury. 

This right of a trial by jury has been the 
precious heritage of the English-speaking 
people for a thousand years or more. King 
John of England brought the matter to a 
climax when abusing powers that had been 
exercised for some time by his predecessors 
on the throne, he by force of arms selzed the 
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persons of people who differed with him in 
what they considered to be their political 
and economic rights and imprisoned them 
because they differed with him in their views 
as to what constituted those political rights. 
When at length the English people rose in 
wrath and by force of arms wrested from 
King John upon the plains of Runnymede 
the guarantee of the writ of habeas corpus 
and the right of a trial by a jury of our 
peers, this freedom became a part of the 
heritage of the English speaking peoples of 
the world and today forsooth we see it de- 
nied to a certain class of accused because the 
accused differ in their political views from 
their accusers. This right to a trial by jury 
is guaranteed to us by the sixth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution and is now de- 
nied to us by the contempt proceedings that 
have grown up in the effort to implement 
the segregation decisions of the Supreme 
Court and by-passed in the so-called civil- 
rights bill. And you will suffer a vain and 
delusive hope, my brethren, if you believe 
that a power so strong and useful to design- 
ing politicians and would-be despots will 
remain unused. 4 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
is also under attack by various ecclesiastical 
groups that seek to tear down the wall of 
separation between church and state be- 
cause they believe it rightful that they 
should receive funds from the State and 
Federal Governments for the purpose of 
carrying out their religious views. Thous- 
ands of well authenticated cases are found 
in this country in which Protestants and 
Catholics alike have attempted to obtain 
funds and benefits from both State and 
Federal Governments for the purpose of 
carrying out the view of their respective 
sects. In a statement of the bishops of the 
United States, being the bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church issued in the year 
1948, in a document entitled “The Christian 
in Action,” these bishops expressly desig- 
nated the term separation of Church and 
State as a shibboleth of doctrinaire secular- 
ism and pledged themselves to work for its 
destruction. The Roman Catholics have 
been possibly the most vigorous and militant 
in seeking to tear down the wall of sepa- 
ration betwen church and state but they 
are not alone in their effort to undermine 
this particular foundation stone of American 
liberty because many Protestant groups have 
joined in similar actions, sometimes in ignor- 
ance and sometimes because they believe the 
good to be received by getting their hands 
on the money might be more valuable than 
the political principle embodied in the first 
amendment to the Constitution. And all 
Americans, Protestants and Catholics alike, 
as well as those of the Jewish faith, have 
contributed to undermining this particular 
foundation stone of American freedom by 
their apathy and indifference. 

Freedom of speech, freedom to criticize the 
Government, freedom to petition for griev- 
ances, freedom from fear based upon the 
right of a trial by Jury, and the further right 
of being indicted for alleged crimes by a 
grand jury of our friends and neighbors, 
separation of church and state, these free- 
doms that are a part of the very warp and 
woof of our American way of life, these 
freedoms that we take so casually are in 
jeopardy. Judge-made law, terrorizing of 
entire communities by inj ion, trial of 
contempt proceedings without benefit of 
trial by jury, criminal accusations by a gov- 
ernment agency and not by a grand jury, 
forfeiture of a certain class of accused of 
the right of a jury trial, this is an appalling 
list, indeed, of the freedoms which this gen- 
eration of Americans have lost or are about 
to lose. 

The attack upon the foundations of Amer- 
jean liberty has gone far indeed. The 
apathy and indifference of our people has 
been appalling. I do not know of any other 
case in history in which a great people has 
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been almost reduced to subjection into 
slavery by the insidious wiles of a perverted 
philosophy in so quick a time. I say to you 
in the words of the psalmist, “The founda- 
tions are being destroyed, what are you go- 
ing to do about it?” Are you and I going 
to shake off the apathy and indifference 
which have shackled our Umbs, bewlldered 
our minds, blinded our eyes, paralyzed our 
tongues? The odds are tremendous. The 
enemy has seized the gates while we were 
asleep. Their mercenaries are swarming in 
the streets, but the battle is not lost. As 
the poet says: 


For freedom's battle once begun, 
y Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though bafied oft, is ever won.” 


Ah, me. As we view the crumbling walls 
of the temple of freedom we are reminded 
of the prophetic words of Benjamin Frank- 
lin: “We have given you a Republic, if you 
can keep it.“ 

The challenge has been hurled, the issue 
confronts us, the battle is joined. And it is 
the battle for men’s minds, the battle for 
the minds of Americans and the prize is the 
control of the greatest nation that God's sun 
has ever shown upon and by controlling the 
powers of these great United States, thereby 
to control the destinies of the world. 

I have not mentioned segregation in this 
discussion except incidentally. The question 
of segregation is incidental to the far greater 
question of constitutional enn and 
of freedom itself. 

I tell you that the battle is not lost, But 
it will be lost if we continue our apathy and 
indifference. We stand today in the very 
valley of decision, The battle of Armaged- 
don itself is upon us and upon the decision 
of this hour, the decision that we as a peo- 
ple make rests the destiny of the world for 
a thousand years. 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And trust that out of night and death shall 

rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you for a priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 


part 
In freedom's crowning hour; 
That you may tell your sons who see the 
t 


ligh 
High in the heayens—their heritage to 


take— 
I saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 


If we would but go forth from this tem- 
ple resolved to put into practice in every day 
and every hour of our lives the great prin- 
ciples that we learned in the Master Mason 
degree, the principle of freedom of speech, 
freedom of heart and courage, freedom from 
despotism, the courage to speak our mind, 
to write our throughts. to stand for the 
Tight as we see it regardless of the cost, we 
can yet reinvigorate our companions, our 
fellow citizens. We can stand firm at the 
post of duty and require those in high of- 
fice to yield not an inch in this conflict 
between despotism and freedom that has 
been thrust upon us. At this hour we can 
but repeat the prayer of the poet: 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
8 have honor; men who will not 
e; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 
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The battle is upon us. It is not of our 
seeking. Those who seek to enslave a great 
people have forced the issue upon us. 
Within the next few years, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “We shall nobly save, or 
meanly lose, the last great hope of earth.“ 


So That This Nation Shall Not Perish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud that I associated 
myself many years ago with Maj. Alex- 
ander de Seversky, the late Senators 
Taft and Wherry, General Spaatz, and 
the late General Vandenberg is advocat- 
ing control of the air around the world. 
We went further by advocating science, 
research and technology. We worked 
long and hard for an autonomous Air 
Force. We were instrumental in help- 
ing to create the central intelligence 
agency through which we hoped to know 
of Russian plans well in advance of their 
execution. Some of us were abused, be- 


littled, and referred to as fanatics. You . 


recall Mr. Speaker, that Andre Vishinsky 
attacked me personally in the United 
Nations and he referred to me as Ameri- 
cas number one waymonger for ad- 
vocating bases in America capable of 
launching air attacks directly on the 
Russian mainland. 

Subsequent events have proven that 
we were right in our defense program for 
America and the free world, 

Alexander de Seversky, along with the 
late Billy Mitchell, has been a prophet 
constantly pointing the danger to west- 
ern civilization. Again he has warned 
America of an antiquated horse and 
buggy defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to this House 
this article by Major de Seversky:. 

So THAT THIS NATION SHALL Nor PERISH 
(By Maj. Alexander de Seversky) 

On September 24 of last year, President 
Eisenhower announced, The United States is 
maintaining the most powerful Military Es- 
tablishment in our peacetime history.” 

That is correct in the abstract. We have 
the most powerful Military Establishment in 
our peacetime history. But by the same 
token, never in our history, whether at war or 
in peace, have we been so weak in relation to 
our potential enemy. 

This is the truth, and the American people 
ought to know it—and know it quickly—if we 
are to survive. 

The world is in great danger. 

Geographically we are divided into east and 
west; ideologically into communism and capi- 
talism; technologically, economically, and 
militarily into two opposite camps, one de- 
pendent upon the United States of America, 
the other upon the U. S. S. R. Under the 
impact of a cold war, these two opposing 
masses acquire an ever greater energy poten- 
tial, and it is only a matter of time before 
an explosion occurs. National defense, there- 
fore, must be uppermost in our minds. 

Everybody agrees that free people must be 
invincibly strong, yet there is no agreement 
as to how we should achieve that strength. 

The earliest official reaction to the sputnik 
was to dismiss it, not only as a useless scien- 
tific trick, but as the greatest Soviet blunder, 
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Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams, in a 
talk in San Francisco, said that our purpose 
is not to rack up a high score in a basketball 
game played in outer space. And another 
presidential assistant, Clarence B. Randall. 
last October 21 dismissed Russia's earth 
satellite asa silly bauble. All this might have 
been hilariously funny if it had not been so 
tragic. Let us hope that the presence of Dr. 
James R. Killian, as presidential assistant for 
science and technology, will restore dignity 
to the White House entourage, so that the 
President is no longer compromised in the 
eyes of the world in the realm of science. 

How laughable some of our bureaucratic 
and complacent responses to the tential 
enemy’s scientific achievements must have 
seemed to the rest of the world—particularly 
our criticism of Russia for combining its 
satellite and missile development into a 
single effort. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. The enemy at the time had both the 
intercontinental ballistic missile and the 
satellite. They are still ahead of us, and 
their rate of progress is still superior to ours. 
Uniess fundamental and radical changes are 
made in our national defense setup, within 
3 years Russia could be so far ahead that we 
would not stand a chance. 

How, then, can we help ourselves? 

The first thing Congress must do is to re- 
peal the Unification of Forces Act which, as 
passed by Congress in 1947 and amended in 
1949, contains the seeds of military disaster. 

A new military establishment must be 
created which is attuned to the technologi- 
cal realities of our time, 

No matter how widely we pool the creative 
talents of the nations of the West, they 
will come to naught unless and until we 
have a correct organization to take full ad- 
vantage of our very real creative genius. 

No one doubts any longer that militarily 
and technologically we are far behind the 
U. S. S. R. Is it because of a dearth of 
scientific and engineering talent? Or lack 
of production know-how? Of course not. 
We are still the greatest industrial power 
on earth. With 650,000 scientists and engi- 
neers in our midst, as of today we lead Rus- 
sia by 25 percent in the technological brain- 
power pool, though they are catching up 
with us dangerously fast. 

The reason we have reached a state of 
military inferiority vis-a-vis Russia is that 
our scientific genius is condemned by mili- 
tary orthodoxy to labor within the confines 
of an outmoded fallacious framework. 

Our current inferiority is not scientific, 
but strategic and tactical. It is extremely 
important for us to understand clearly that 
the word “inferior” refers to the military 
characteristics of our weapons and not to 
their engineering properties. 

Instead of developing a new strategy that 
takes full advantage of the new technology, 
we are trying to cram the new technology 
into the old strategic bag. We waste our 
industrial know-how, our scientific and en- 
gineering talents—the most precious com- 
modity we possess—on all sorts of irrelevant 
military projects. We are still perfecting 
deluxe invasion barges, and the rest of the 
paraphernalia of superamphibious task 
forces. We are lavishing billions on all 
sorts of contraptions designed for ground 
wartare, full of electronic ingenuity and sci- 
entific wizardry, from Infrared kitchens, 
booby traps, and obsolete tanks to low- 
performance” combat aviation for the Army. 
These are all frozen assets that can be used 
only if and when the air war is won. 

And think of naval task forces: They cost 
us 85 billion a throw, and are built around 
strategically obsolete aircraft carriers capable 
of launching only a handful of aircraft and 
missiles that are inadequate to defend their 
own task force, much less to attack the 
Eurasian land mass against fantastic odds. 

The transformation of a conventionally 
propelled surface Navy into an atomic Navy 
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has no strategic cance. The new 
80,000-ton giant, economy-size atomic sir- 
craft carrier will be sunk just as swiftly as 
its smaller version if it ventures within strik- 
ing range of enemy air power which, by the 
time of its commission, will be global. Like 
the battleships at Pearl Harbor, these new 
ships of the line will be at the bottom of 
the ocean before they know they are at war. 
t Russia has no overseas bases, and yet she 
does not spend billions on floating islands. 
She pours these billions, instead, into ballis- 
tic missiles and long-range Strategic Air 
Command, 

It may well startle you to learn that, in 
spite of all the lip service the Government 
pays to it, our Air Force does not get the 
lion's share of the national defense budget. 
It is an optical illusion, a numbers racket 
pure and simple. 

Out of $1744 billion of current Air Force 
appropriations, I figure that $4 billion are 
being spent by the Air Force on tactical 
aviation, troop carrier command, transports, 
and cargo planes that will be useful only if 
we fight full-fledged ground war. And that 
can never be fought unless a major global 
air war is won first. 

Therefore, those $4 billion should actually 
be on the Army side of the ledger, leaving 
the Air Force holding the bag with only 
$13% billion—exactly what the Army gets, 
because to the Army's original $914 billion 
we must add the Air Force's $4 billion— 
which makes $1344 billion, even Steven. The 
Nayy is supposed to get only $11% billion, 
but if to this we add all the direct and in- 
direct national effort in the field of atomic 
energy to convert our Navy into an atomic 
Navy, it probably is getting the benefit of 
the same figure—namely $1314 billion. 
So we go blissfully along, developing three 
separate strategies and dividing the appro- 
priation pie as evenly as possible; and with 
that goes division of available scientific tal- 
ent, both domestic and foreign-born, on a 
sort of “catch-as-catch-can" basis. We are 
building in every direction, trying to be 
strong everywhere, scattering our scientific 
and industrial effort over the entire spec- 
trum of weapons from de luxe invasion 
barges to sputniks. As a result we are weak 
everywhere, and, by default, are surrender- 
ing to the enemy our military technological 
leadership in the decisive field of aerial 
warfare. 

The excuse for such profligate strategy is 
that we may be called upon to fight limited 
wars all over the face of the earth. This 
is unsound. Such little wars, whether 
fought with bayonets or atomic shells and 
bullets, or even atomic BB shots, can never 
be decisive. Whether our ground forces 
fight on camelback or mules, or in tanks or 
low-performance aircraft as Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor advocates, they can never alter by one 
iota the power relations between the main 
protagonists. 

Korea and Suez are proof that little wars 
will always end precisely where they started, 
the status quo preyailing, unless they ex- 
plode into a major atomic conflagration. 

Our Navy is about 90 percent Air Force, 
and wants to project its power through the 
air and space above by planes and missiles. 
Our Army likewise clamors for its own in- 
dependent aviation service in order to pro- 
ject its power through the air and space 
above with planes and missiles. 

It is ridiculous for three separate agencies 
to fight the same air war with the same 
weapons; namely planes, missiles or manned 
vehicles. 
| The time is long overdue for us to integrate 
our three services into one single military 
force, with one uniform, one promotion list 
and a single staff. The new establishment 
must be, for all practical purposes, a con- 
genial department of the air, in which we 
have a bureau of ships, a bureau of ground 
forces, and bureaus of other auxiliary units. 
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Despite the fact that Russia acquired the 
atomic bomb in 1949; exploded the first hy- 
drogen bomb in November 1955, 6 months 
ahead of us; overtook us in production of 
intercontinental jet bombers; went into pro- 
duction of intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles (at a time when we had none; and was 
well on the way to developing the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile—all of which, in 
effect, readjusted the international power 
relation to the advantage of communism and 
to the detriment of the free world—then- 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, commenting on 
the 1957 budget, found it possible to state, 
“Nothing has occurred in the international 
situation during the past year (1956-57) 
which would indicate the necessity for any 
major changes in these policies and con- 
cepts." 

The fundamental changes in our policies 
and concepts were even then long overdue; 
but complacency prevailed because the Amer- 
ican people did not have the facts. They were 
ignorant of the disastrous road they were 
traveling through the smugness of our leader- 
ship. It took the Soviet sputnik to open their 
eyes and arouse them to action. 

Only the American people can make the 
necessary changes in time, by bringing pres- 
sure on their representatives in Congress, 

It is inconceivable that two opposing and 
irreconcilable ideologies can be expected to 
live in peace and blissful coexistence while at 
the same time arming to the teeth in the 
greatest weapons race the world has ever 
known. An eventual military showdown 
seems all the more probable when one side 
has openly vowed to enslave the world and 
the other side is equally determined to retain 
its freedom. 

What must be our course? We cannot 
overtake Russia in long-range Jet aircraft or 
ballistic missiles. The best we can do is 
to equal their capabillties, and live in con- 
stant dread of nuclear attack. 

But fortunately for us, that balance will 
not last forever. Therein lies our opportu- 
nity to gain once more the upper hand. 
Throughout history, the advent of each new 
Weapon seemed at first to provide an unim- 
peded offensive means for its possessor. But 
eventually and inevitably an appropriate de- 
fensive was developed, and the offense- 
defense balance was restored. 

The nuclear warhead is no exception. Its 
devastating power will be curbed by the dif- 
ficulty of its delivery to the target. 

Each war differs radically from the preced- 
ing conflict. World War I was static, charac- 
terized by trench warfare. World War II 
on the other hand, with its motorized equip- 
ment and air power, was highly dynamic and 
mobile. The next war will differ from the 
last by again becoming static, a paradox since 
it will be fought at hypersonic speeds. The 
strategic picture will be like that of two im- 
mobile fortresses, shooting it out with long- 
Tange weapons. 

With the ballistic missile a reality, the 
maximum in offensive power has been 
reached. It is only natural, therefore, that 
the scientific energies and resources of our- 
selves and our potential enemy will be chan- 
neled automatically into the defensive effort, 

In developing this defensive capacity, I 
maintain that we must be guided by several 
fundamental assumptions: One, we must 


recognize that speed per se is no longer a 


defensive feature of offense. No matter how 
fast a missile streaks through the air or 
space, it can be stopped. Stop the means 
of delivery, and what it carries no longer 
matters. The second fundamental to rec- 
ognize is that in a short time the range of 
detection of airborne vehicles by various 
scientific means will be extended clear 
around the globe. The surprise attack will 
be impossible, unless one side is fast asleep. 

And this is where America has its great- 
est—perhaps its last—chance, 
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This chance lies in developing a highly 
efficient. interception system through our 
overall superior electronic combat power. In 
addition to our technological leadership in 
these related sciences, our country is 
uniquely equipped for this kind of warfare. 
I have always been convinced of this. 

Although Russia has made vast technolog- 
ical advances, its standard of living has not 
improved appreciably. On the other d. 
the United States has greatly expanded its 
telephone, telegraph, ticker tape, teletype, 
and microwave facilitles—to mention only a 
few. This highly efficient communications 
web—the indispensable ingredient of an ef- 
fective defense complex—is already in exist- 
ence. Representing hundreds of billions in 
investment, it is the product of our free 
enterprise and industrial civilization. It 
would be a Gargantuan task for any govern- 
ment, no matter how autocratic, to create a 
similar complex, even with slave labor, and 
have it operational by the time of maximum 
danger 3 years from now. 

Don't misunderstand me. I do not advo- 
cate an electronic Maginot line, nor do I ad- 
vocate defensive strategy, because the mili- 
tary principle that only offense can win a 
war is as true today as it has been through 
the ages. 

What I am trying to clarify is that modern 
defense consists of combat interception by 
planes, missiles, and nuclear warheads the 
moment the enemy is airborne 5,000 miles 
away. It is a continuous electronic battle. 
Likewise, the offense will have to fight Its 
way to the target the moment it is airborne 
for attack. Both offense and defense are an 
integral part of the overall battle for com- 
mand of the air, the space above, and the 
electronic right-of-way. 

It is clear that our first objective is to 
create a long-range striking force—ballistic, 
rocket-driven, and airborne—operating di- 
rectly from this continent, since overseas 
bases are no longer tenable. In order to 
reach the enemy's vital targets, such a strik- 
ing force must possess superior counter- 
measures for neutralizing enemy defenses. 
Second, we must have a defensive force on 
our continent that has superior counter- 
countermeasures to decimate the enemy's 
attacking force. This is the only area in 
which we, as a society, still have a clear edge 
of superiority over the U. S. S. R. 

The only real piece of military propaganda 
which has come from Russia recently is 
Khrushchey'’s statement that jet bombers 
are already museum pieces. I am sure he 
knows better and made the statement with 
his tongue in his cheek. With Soviet long- 
range bombers coming off the production 
line at a rate 400 percent greater than ours, 
Khrushchey’s outburst might have been a 
cunning ruse, for while we strain every ef- 
fort to achieve parity with the U. S. S. R. on 
the ICBM by sometime in 1961, we may be 
forced to do so at the expense of our Strate- 
gic Air Command in being. Meanwhile Rus- 
sia may attack us at any time before that 
date, and smother us like a cloud of locusts. 

We must never forget the way we smoth- 
ered Germany with wave after wave of our 
10-year-old crates such as the B-17 and 
B-24, in spite of Hitler's V-I's. V-2's, jet air- 
craft, rocket interceptors and other scientific 
novelties. Therefore our program must be 
as follows: 

1. Our jet-propelled Strategic Air Com- 
mand must be quadrupled. Its sustained 
range must be increased and its survival in 
any initial surprise attack by the enemy 
must be assured. The production of inter- 
continental bombers must be a 7-day, 3-shift 
operation. 

2. We must intensify our ballistic missile 
effort to achieve parity with the U. S. S. R. 
in the shortest possible time. 

3. Finally, we must also exert maximum 
effort to create the most efficient continental 
air defense through expansion of our com- 
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munications, electronic’ and guided missile 
Production, extension of our early warning 
system and, above all, the rapid develop- 
ment of antimissile missiles for Interception 
of the ICBM through the method of collision. 

But we can never accomplish all this as 
long as we adhere to the misguided attempt 
to maintain conventional forces that have 
no longer a legitimate mission and are kept 
only through inertia, sentiment, and tra- 
dition. 

I respect and admire tradition. I value the 

importance of espirit de corps. But when 
these fine heritages interfere with human 
progress and threaten our very security, I 
feel that we must have the moral courage 
to relegate them to the nostalgic past and 
to make the necessary fundamental changes 
in our military setup. 

The question is whether we will have the 
‘wisdom to make that move now—as a prod- 
uct of logic—or whether it win be forced 
upon us by devastating events, in which 
Case the change may come too late: within 
3 years our country may be enslaved by a 
hostile ideology, or it may lie in ruin, and 
1 out of every 3 of you who read these lines 
may be dead. 


The Refugee Problem ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in May 
1957 a conference on refugee problems 
was held in Geneva. The following is 
the report of Dr. Elfan Rees, which 
Clearly puts forth the facts of this situ- 
ation. I commend this report to the at- 
tention of our colleagues. 

REFUGEES IN THE MIDDLE East 


(Report by Dr. Elfan Rees, Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs and 
World Council of Churches’ adviser on 
refugees) 

I regard my task this morning as merely to 
report on the situation as those with whom 
I have consulted and myself see it. I hope 
therefore that the report will be dispassion- 
ate, I hope it will be nonpartisan and non- 
Political, and I hope it will be regarded 
merely as an attempt to save you the trouble 
Of reading official reports that exist, more 
notably those that have appeared before the 
United Nations itself, and leaving the con- 
Terence to draw its own conclusions. There 
Are, it is true, two draft resolutions that 
follow from this report. are merely 
drafts, and I should make it clear at the 
Outset that they are placed before you as one 
attempt to draw conclusions from the facts 
before us. I also make it clear that I do not 
regard it as part of my duty, either to fur- 
ther those resolutions or to fight for them. 
They are merely there for your considera- 
tion and discussion. The particular area 
With which I was asked to deal is that of the 
Middle East, and anybody with even the 
most elementary knowledge of that part of 
the world, in a refugee conference, must 
Obviously begin by dealing with the problem 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine. The 
latest official count gives a figure of 922,279 
Arab refugees from Palestine who are offi- 
cially registered with the appropriate United 
Nations agency. By definition an Arab refu- 
gee from Palestine is a person whose normal 
residence was Palestine for a minimum of. 2 
years preceding the outbreak of the conflict 
Of 1948, and who, as a result of the conflict, 
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has lost both his home and his means of 
liyelihood, not merely one of them, but both 
of them. 

These refugees are to be found today, in- 
deed they have been found at any time dùr- 
ing these last 8 years, in Syria, in Lebanon, 
in Jordan, and in Gaza. In Syria they 
amount to 24 of the total population of 
that country; in Lebanon they amount to 
7.4 of the population; in Jordan they amount 
to 56.3 of the population. That is to say 
that in the Hashemite kingdom the refugees 
slightly outnumber the native population, 
and in Gaza they amount to 2213 of the 
local population, outnumbering the natives 
to such a degree that they have practically 
swamped them. I think that it will not be 
out of keeping with my attempt to be im- 
partial if, with these facts before us, I ask 
you to look, first at the human tragedy, and 
secondly, with a little more risk, at the po- 
litical bedevilment of this situation. The 
refugees, almost a million of them, have en- 
dured 8 years of camps, or housing condi- 
tions worse than camps, and it has been 8 
years of angry exile. The excess of births 
over deaths amongst the Arab refugees is an 
average of some 25,000 every year. There 
are, therefore, about 200,000 children under 
8 years of age, who were born refugees; the 
remainder, above that age, have, as I say, 
been living, If that is the right word, and 
rotting, in idleness, anger, and hatred, for 
so long, for a period of 8 years, that one of 
the real human problems in this situation is, 
that being a refugee has become an institu- | 
tion. The United Nations ration card is the 
only form of security which these people 
know. 

Indeed, sometimes, it is a form of security 
that is superior to that which Is avallable 
to the nonrefugee Arab. They are certain of 
their rations, and it is well known that the 
ration card has become a tangible asset to 
these tragic people, One Investigator of the 
Arab refugee problem described his investi- 
gations as a clinical study in frustration, 
and I cannot think of a better way to de- 
scribe this tragic Human situation, 

It is unfortunately impossible to look at 
this problem without being aware also of the 
political bedevilment that is involved. It is 
an old argument now as to whether the Arab 
refugee problem is a symptom of the unrest 
in the Near East or whether it is a cause. 

Mr. Laboulsse, the director of UNRWA, 
probably hit the nail on the head when he 
said, in one of his reports to the U. N., that 
“the Arab refugee was one of the most im- 
portant causes of the unrest in the Middle 
East, and at the same time the most tragic 
victim.” And I think that that is the best 
analysis of the situation. There are those 
who should know, who tell us, that while 
the refugee problem remains unsolved, there 
can be no peace in the Middle East. It 
seems a pretty obvious remark to make. It 
becomes a little more complicated, when 
others equally well informed tell us that 
while there is no peace in the Middle East, 
the Arab refugee problem cannot be solved. 
It is in that dilemma that the U. N. and all 
men of good will are searching for a solution. 

I have attempted, in consultation with 
others, and detached as we are here from 
the political tensions, that are inevitable 
when you study this problem on the spot, I 
have attempted to apply theoretically the 
three classic solutions to a refugee problem 
to the Middle East, the solutions of repatria- 
tion, emigration and integration, and for 
what they are worth, I give you our con- 
clusions. The Arab refugees and the Arab 
States claim that there can be only one 
solution to this particular problem, the 
solution of repatriation. It is, however, a 
fact, that repatriation has never yet proved 
to be a solution to any modern refugee 
problem. 

I don't think you could point to any post- 
war refugee problem that has been solved 
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by repatriation. And I therefore take leave 
to doubt the practicability of this solution 
in this case, but apart from the historical 
breakdown of such solutions, I am bound to 
say that, given the fact of the existence of 
the State of Israel and its present density 
of population, the repatriation of a million 
Arab refugees seems to me to be physically 
and politically impossible. One therefore 
turns, as one does in every other refugee case, 
to the possible solution of emigration, and 
our experience has been that opportunities 
of emigration out of the Arab lands for the 
Arab refugees are so sharply limited that I 
hope that this may be a subject which the 
appropriate working party will consider—so 
sharply limited, that again one must come 
to the conclusion, reluctantly but realis- 
tically, that that too is no solution to this 
problem. , 

I therefore come to the solution of inte- 
gration and I hold the view that, political 
issues aside, the Arab refugee problem is by 
far the easiest refugee problem to 
solve by integration. By faith, by language, 
by race and by social n, they are 
indistinguishable from their fellows of their 
host countries. There is room for them, 
and land for them, in Syria and in Iraq. 
There is a developing demand for the kind 
of manpower that they represent. More un- 
usually still, there is the money to make 
this integration possible. 

The United Nations General Assembly, 5 
years ago, voted a sum of $200 million to 
provide, and here I quote the phrase, homes 
and jobs“ for the Arab refugees. That 
money remains unspent, not because these 
tragic people are strangers in a strange land, 
because they are not, not because there is 
no room for them to be established, because 
there is, but simply for political reasons 
which, I reemphasize, it is not my business 
to discuss, There have been similar, indeed 
larger, agglomerations of refugees of very 
much the same kind in the postwar years, 
where the solution of integration has been 
achieved, and achieved without any proper 
assistance from the United Nations, 

The Karelians, in Finland, have been ab- 
sorbed by the Finns without any appeal to 
the world. Slowly, but successfully, the Goy- 
ernment of Austria has so absorbed the 
Volksdeutsche expellees, that they are now 
part and parcel of the life, society and econ- 
omy of Austria. Progressively over the years, 
the West German Federal Government has so 
dealt with millions of expellees, that out of 
some 9 million who came into their land, 
considerably more than half of them have 
now been completely absorbed. With those 
quite current examples in our mind, I do 
venture to say, with the detachment that I 
hope we can exercise here, that it does seem 
that integration is the one hope of the Arab 
refugees from Palestine. We must recognize 
that the bar to that solution is a purely po- 
litical bar. While we are not here to deal 
with politics, we can surely express our con- 
cern that these refugees cannot remain in- 
definitely suspended in some international 
limbo. But perhaps that may be an over- 
emphasis on one side of the picture. Let me 
therefore say that in their approach to this 
problem, both the Arab refugees and the 
Arab Governments insist—and may I em- 
phasize that in my view they do so with every 
right on their side—that the unfinished busi- 
ness of moral restitution for the wrongs suf- 
fered by the refugees must be the first item 
on the agenda. I agree with them. I be- 
lieve that there is a threefold debt owing to 
these refugees. There is the debt owed to 
them by_the State of Israel, there is the debt 
owed to them by the international com- 
munity, and I think it is not unfair to say 
that there is a debt owed to them by the 
Arab States themselves. 

As Israel, it would seem to me, it 
should be clear to us all that Israel owes the 
refugees adequate compensation for the 
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losses they have suffered. I think it can also 
be claimed that the recognition of the moral 
right to repatriation is something which is 
overdue, and that the putting into practice 
of certain forms of repatriation on grounds 
of compassion, most notably the reunion of 
families, is also a debt that is due from that 
quarter. Let me admit that Israel has more 
than once made offers of compensation. But 
I do not feel that enough emphasis has been 
made on this point. 

Let me admit too that Israel has made 
Offers of repatriation, which have become, in 
my judgment, unrealistic as the time has 
gone by. As regards the debt owed by the 
international community, I on the whole feel 
that most of that is being paid, and this in 
a day when there are between 30 and 40 
million refugees in the world. This group 
of 900,000 is in fact the only group of refugees 
who are in receipt of International care and 
maintenance, Apart from temporary inter- 
national help to the Hungarians in Austria 
and Yugoslavia, every other refugee depends, 
for the basic necessities of life, upon the 
country of his asylum. 

The Arab refugees have from the begin- 
ning, been the wards of the United Nations. 
Indeed, I have often wondered how long the 
patience of the contributing Governments 
would last, to contribute to the perpetuation 
of a refugee problem which, they knew very 

well, was capable of solution. 
che international community has also 
offered the money to provide homes and jobs, 
on a far larger scale than the Office of the 
U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees has 
received funds to perform the same function 
for other groups of refugees. May I say, too, 
as I talk of the international community, 
that in this particular service to this par- 
ticular group, the voluntary agencies have 
played a most notable role. Last year, the 
budget of the United Nations Agency for 
Palestine refugees for care and maintenance 
amounted to $23 million. Over the same pe- 
riod, the expenditure of the voluntary 
agencies, mostly the Christian agencies out 
there, amounted to $8 million. It is again 
the one instance that I know of where the 
contribution of the voluntary agencies 
amounts to more than one-third of the con- 
tributions of the United Nations. I do think, 
however, that when the time comes, and I 
hope it will be soon, that Israel really 
tackles the problem of compensation, that 
once again the international community will 
bear its share in contributing to a fund 
which will clearly be beyond the financial 
capacities of Israel by itself. But I dare to 
suggest that there is also a debt owed to 
the refugees by the Arab States themselves, 
The debt, that men of the same language, 
the same faith, the same social organization 
should at any time in history feel due from 


them to their fellows in distress, the debt 
which In simple terms would involve regard- 


ing these people as human beings and not 
as political footballs, 

So much for the largest single refugee 
problem in the Middle East. There are two 
others that we should take into account as 
we take the global view of the problem be- 
fore us, The second group that I would 
refer to, rather more than 200,000 people, are 
known in technical language’ as “other 
claimants for relief,” that is to say they are 
the native population of Gaza, the minority 
group. People living in what are called the 
Trontier villages, and certain Beduins. The 
situation in Gaza is so bad that the non- 
refugee minority is considerably worse off 
than the refugees, worse off because like the 
refugees they have no employment, but un- 
like the refugees they have no ration cards, 
The farmers on the frontier villages are peo- 
ple who are suffering the extreme frustration 
of living in their farm houses and having no 
access to their farm lands, because they are 
on the wrong side of the boundary, the 
wrong side of the barbed wire. And, because 
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the definition of a refugee requires that he 
must have lost not only his home but his 
job, you have a group of many thousands of 
people who have not lost their homes but 
have lost their means of livelihood. An ap- 
peal by the United Nations to the Voluntary 
organizations to assume responsibility for 
this group was rejected at the conference 
that the World Council of Churches con- 
vened in Beirut last year, rejected on the 
grounds that it was beyond our resources to 
deal with this new group. Nevertheless, I 
think we should bear them in mind in our 
deliberations, a group whose problem can 
only be met by compensation, assistance 
and, in the case of the frontier farmers, by 
minor boundary adjustments. 

Lastly, in recent months, since last Oc- 
tober, yet another group of refugees in the 
Middle East has arisen to claim our attention. 
It is not always realized when one studies 
the Arab refugee problem, that, concurrently 
with it all the time there has been another 
Middle East refugee problem. It so happens 
that I was at Baghdad at a time when I saw 
Iraki Jews at the airport, awaiting their 
transportation to Israel. It so happens that 
I was in Israel at the time when Jews from 
the Yemen were arriving there following their 
expulsion, That has not been the end of the 
story, because in the last 5 months some 
20,000 Jews from Egypt, either stateless per- 
sons or of Egyptian nationality, have had life 
made so difficult for them that they have had 
no alternative but to leave all that they pos- 
sessed and seek asylum in Europe or in Israel. 

Those are, as I lock at them, and I hope 
that I have succeeded in doing it dispassion- 
ately, the facts. It is for the conference to 
decide what, if anything, to do in the light 
of those facts. Your committee has felt that 
one way of crystallizing the situation would 
be to put before you not one, but two state- 


ments. One that deals, attempts to deal, 


with the Arab refugee problem and one that 
deals with the quite recent Jewish refugee 
problem from Egypt. They are put before 
you merely as trial balloons; I myself do not 
propose to defend them as though I was the 
proposer of them. I merely put them before 
you know for the consideration of the confer- 
ence. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
109 years ago that the Hungarian Na- 
tional Assembly declared March 15 the 
first anniversary of Hungarian inde- 
pendence. It was a day of celebration 
for the Hungarian people, who under the 
courageous leadership of Louis Kossuth 
had cast off the tyrannical yoke of the 
Hapsburg rule. But this happy taste 
of freedom and liberty was not to last 
for long for within a matter of months, 
the Hapsburgs, aided by Russian troops, 
destroyed the newly formed Republic. 
And the brave Kossuth was compelled to 
fiee or face certain death at the hands 
of the ruthless invaders. Kossuth came 


to the United States where he was ac⸗ 


eee a hero's welcome for his great 
role. 

In this year of 1958, on the 109th an- 
niversary of Hungarian Freedom Day, 
the world of freemen once again looks 
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proudly upon those Hungarian freedom 
fighters who, loving liberty more than 
life itself rose up in revolt against their 
Red rulers, We in America remember 
well their great sacrifice and bloodshed 
and how the free world hailed their 
courage and denounced the Soviet 
massacre. 

I pray that it may not be long before 
the weary men and women who fled from 
slavery and persecution, the Hungarian 
refugees, will find permanent asylum in 
this land of freedom. And I join with 
my friends of Hungarian origin in a 
salute to the great name of Louis Kos- 
suth whose indomitable spirit and fierce 
love of independence lives on in the peo- 
ple of Hungary as an inspiration on 
this—Hungarian Freedom Day. 


National Library Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
great deal has been written and spoken 
in commemoration of National Library 
Week and in exhortation to greater use 
of the rich resources of our libraries. 

I have seen nothing, however, which 
puts the case for reading, and for the 
kind of intellectual activity which good 
reading necessarily involves, in more 
convincing terms than two editorials 
from Union County, N. J., newspapers 
this week. 

The two editorials, happily, supple- 
ment each other well. The Plainfield 
Courier-News develops The Case for 
Reading as an essential activity for free, 
responsible citizens in a complicated and 
confusing world. The need for perspec- 
tive, for discrimination, for real effort 
to understand our world and our neigh- 
bors, is here expressed well and force- 
fully. 

The Elizabeth Daily Journal, in an 
editorial entitled “Ideas Have Conse- 
quences,” has brought this subject to 
the local level, the impressively wide use 
of public-library facilities in Elizabeth, 
and the intense interest of Elizabeth 
citizens in ideas as reflected in the recep- 
tion accorded Mr. Edward Weeks, edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

The Journal editorial concludes with 
these hopeful words: 

Someday, maybe before this National Li- 
brary Week ends, there will be fuller realiza- 
tion that there is no better b. in com- 
munity welfare than the books bought with 
60 little money—and none so often the unde- 
fended victim of mock economy. 


The texts of the editorials follow: 


[From the Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News 
of March 18, 1958] 


THe Case ror READING t 
It is remarkable that a nation with a rea- 
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œ BOnably high literacy rate, fine libraries and 


a wide selection of reading matter on the 
market should have to be asked to wake 
up and read.” 
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Most of us don't read as much as we'd 
like to because of a lack of time. On top 
of that, many of us don't really know how 
to read as well as Johnny. We are lip read- 
ers, word-by-word readers and one-page 
memo readers. We sometimes seek the best 
dust jackets for interior decoration. 

Yet we are forced to read these days, for 
Survival in a well-informed world, if for 
nothing else. 

With the violence and velocity of events 
dumped into our living rooms each day, we 
Are all of us involved in some way: Involved 
in the Tunisian problem, the Middle East 
crisis, juvenile delinquency, segregation, 
Congressional investigations. We are told 
to think global, think nuclear, think “like” 
Marlboro, think poor-Benny-Hooper-in-the- 
well. 

With crashing crescendoes of newsreel 
Music, the drama of Now is magnified out of 
all proportion to the continuing, never- 
ending drama. 

We are involved, yet we are not involved. 
All this transfixes itself on our minds while 
We remain passive. No mental effort, no dis- 
crimination, no doubt, when we can see with 
dur own eyes and hear with our own ears. 

Rending should help us restore our per- 
Spective of the big picture and man as an in- 
dividual of worth and dignity as against the 
collective, mass man whose consent sup- 
Posedly can be “engineered.” 

Books can help us pause and think where 
We are headed, where we have been and why. 

Reading of great novels should give us 
More insight into people than stereotyped 
Sentimental characters in TV serials. These 
books educate our emotions to a finer aware- 
hess and appreciation of life, both its pathos 
and its joy. 

Reading requiring any kind of mental ef- 


Tort usually is more rewarding and person- 


ally satisfying than a passive registering of 
Phantom images on a glass tube. 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal of 
March 18, 1958] 


Ieas Have CONSEQUENCES 


The Elizabeth Free Public Library has 
Placed in circulation a 4-page folder which 
makes the true statement: “A progres- 
Sive library reflects a progressive com- 
munity.” Nobody is going to find too much 
fault with that, not even the people who 
don’t read. And it does make a stirring 
rallying call for National Library Week now 
being observed. 

Now the question is: How progressive are 
We in Elizabeth? What use are we making 
of our main Ubrary and the four branches? 
That's a question for the library itself to 
answer and does if you'll bother to turn the 
first page to be confronted by a streamer 
Proclaiming: “Ideas Have Consequences—the 
Library Stocks Ideas.“ And, you know, there 
must be an all-fired lot of people gathering 
ideas in this free university of ours. That 
has got to be, because library authority backs 
Up this claim by showing that over one-half 
million books, Government documents, pe- 
riodicals, phonograph records, and visual aids 
Were borrowed in 1957. There's no traffic 
like that at Fishermans Wharf in San Fran- 
Cisco where councilmen save money on books 
to buy chowder, 

What a direct charge to stop and look 
around there is in this National Library 
Week. More than a half million of dis- 
tribution, more than 76,000 in Elmora alone, 
to mention the circulation of just one 
branch. Either there are an awful lot of 
People in Elizabeth who take advantage of 
its wonderful free library system or there 
are a fair number of people who get an 
awful lot of use out of the treasures in our 
Public book racks. There can't be any mid- 
dle road. Their demands should be accepted 
üs commands, 
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You happen on these statistics and it be- 
comes increasingly easy to understand why 
the friends of the Elizabeth Library packed 
the YWCA auditorium to the front steps 
yesterday to hear Edward Weeks, the 
erstwhile Elizabeth boy who became eighth 
in line of succession to James Russell Lowell 
as editor of the Atiantic Monthly. It was 
exceptional privilege to hear Mr. Weeks, 
Battin 1915, delineate the development of a 
writer and the exacting essentials in the 
makeup of successful authors. This was in- 
formation made authentic by one of the 
great figures of American letters and expert 
summation of the treasures on the shelves 
or within the vaults of our public library. 

This was an occasion no thorough citizen 
could have missed without some pang of 
regret, not alone for the major role played 
by Mr. Weeks in the program, but for better, 
more complete and general understanding 
of what the free public library means to the 
community. And there is need for a more 
general understanding. 

There should never be any need of sales 
talk in connection with the Mbrary—a free 
public library owned by the people. Nor is 
there any one family, among ali the people, 
that cannot be benefited by free access to 
what is its very own, Some day, maybe be- 
fore this National Library Week ends, there 
will be fuller realization that there is no 
better bargain in community welfare than 
the books bought with so little money—and 
none so often the undefended victim of mock 
economy. 


Shocking Arrogance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the hearings being conducted 
by a committee in the other body with 
respect to the labor dispute between the 
United Auto Workers and the Kohler 
Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., if they have done 
nothing else, have certainly demon- 
strated the arrogance of some so-called 
international labor union leaders. 

The attitude expressed by Emil Mazey, 
the highest officer of the UAW next to 
Walter Reuther, that when the UAW de- 
clares a strike, no one may remain 
neutral—that clergymen, schoolteach- 
ers, lawyers, doctors must join their cause 
and endorse their conduct or be con- 
demned as lacking in integrity is a prime 
example of this arrogance. 

A recent statement of Mr. Joseph 
Rauh, Jr., Washington attorney for the 
UAW, gives a clear insight of their 
willingness to condone and even en- 
courage violence and misconduct on the 
part of their workers in such a dispute. 
Asked about the revelation before the 
committee that the union had paid de- 
fense fees for a unionist charged with a 
brutal assault and then supported the 
man's wife for more than a year while he 
was in prison, Mr. Rauh is reported to 
have said: 

I have never thought that there was any 
question about it. If a guy on your side does 
something—even if it is reprehensible and 
hurts you—you take care of him. 
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I would call your attention to the fact 
that the arrogance of these so-called 
labor leaders is also reflected in others. 
It is reflected in the attitude and actions 
of Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michi- 
gan. His action in refusing to extradite 
John Gunaca should shock all honest 
law-abiding citizens. The arrogance of 
the governor is well pointed out in the 
following editorials which recently ap- 
peared in the Green Bay Press-Gazette: 

SHOULD THE ACCUSED SET THE TERMS? 

Governor Thomson laid it on the line and 
exposed the appalling dearth of integrity in 
the continued refusal of Governor Williams 
to extradite John Gunaca unless a deal is 
made, It is something drastically new in 
the annals of justice when the accused dic- 
tates the terms by which he may be tried. 

Certainly there are two sides to the bit- 
ter dispute in Kohler. Whenever a crime 
is committed, moreover, it is increasingly 
difficult to find an objective jury. But 
neither of these factors is exclusive in the 
case of John Gunaca. The difference is that 
his case is being used by the governor of a 
State for political purposes. It is indicative 
that the offer of a return under certain con- 
ditions came at the time of the congressional 
hearings into the Kohler union strike. 

The United States has extradition treaties 
with all major countries of the world and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes stated views on with- 
holding extradition many years ago. “It is 
common in extradition cases to attempt to 
bring to bear all the factitious niceties of a 
criminal trial at common law. But it is a 
waste of time. For while, of course, a man 
is not to be sent from the country merely 
upon demand or surmise, yet if there is pre- 
sented * * * such reasonable grounds to 
suppose him guilty as to make it proper that 
he should be tried, good faith to the de- 
manding government requires his surrender. 
We are bound by the existence of an 
extradition treaty to assume that the trial 
will be fair. * * *” 

Obviously rendition of a man accused of a 
crime in one State by another within the 
United States is even more important. Gov- 
ernors of each State are bound by the United 
States Constitution which flatly says that a 
person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found in another State, shall 
on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from which he fied, be delivered up, 
to be removed to the State having jurisdic- 
tion of the crime. 

Nothing could be clearer. Except perhaps 
Governor Williams’ arrogance in continuing 
to tell the State of Wisconsin how to con- 
duct its affairs. 


— 


MIcHIGAN’s KEPT GOVERNOR 

About a half century ago charges were 
rampant that many public officials—State 
legislators, governors, even Members of Con- 
gress—were creatures of corporate interests 
who did the bidding of their masters with- 
out the slightest thought for the public wel- 
fare. Documented history has indeed shown 
that a number of such men have held im- 
portant office during our history. 

However, generally they at least made a 
pretense of being public servants, and that 
is more than Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan has done. Williams makes no at- 
tempt to hide the fact that he is owned 
lock, stock, and barrel by the United Auto 


Workers Union; that apparently he feels 


the UAW put him in office and therefore ho 
will dance a jig to whatever tune Walter 
Reuther and his associates feel like playing. 

We cannot imagine a more humiliating 
experience for a State governor of any in- 
tegrity whatever than to be forced to refuse 
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extradition of a fugitive from another State's 
Justice, as the UAW forced Williams to do in 
the John Gunaca case, The excuse offered— 
that Gunaca could not get a fair trial in 
Wisconsin—is woefully weak and Williams 
knows it. What Williams is saying in effect, 
is that it would be impossible to find 12 un- 
biased persons among the some 300,000 peo- 
ple who live in Sheboygan County and its 
adjoining counties. 

The only way Wililams could support this 
argument would be by showing that the 
people of the Sheboygan area are practically 
100 percent prejudiced in favor of the Koh- 
ler Co. and against the union. Yet how can 
he square this with the union’s contention 
that the Kohler Co. has been mistreating its 
employees for years? One UAW witness said 
in Washington that the company had been 
inhuman. Surely if these accusations have 
any truth in them, the danger would exist 
that any jury impaneled in or near Sheboy- 
gan would be biased against the company, 
rather than the other way around, 

Williams’ refusal to extradite Gunaca 
amounted to an insult to the people of Wis- 
consin, and when Gunaca tried to make a 
deal whereby he would come here voluntarily 
if Wisconsin promised to try him in Mil- 
waukee he simply compounded the insult. 
Wisconsin's Gov. Vernon W. Thomson in- 
creased his stature mightily in the eyes of 
the people of this State when he spurned 
this offer, and informed both Williams and 
Gunaca that justice in Wisconsin is not 
dispensed by means of deals between the 
State and the accused. 

The people of Wisconsin will not soon 
forget this gratituous insult from the gov- 
ernor of one of our neighboring States. And 
surely they have learned what happens to 
even so fundamental a government function 
as administration of the laws when a cor- 
poration, a labor union, or any other self- 
interest group is able to place one of its 
Puppets in a governor's chair, 


Dr. Regina D. Madden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent passing of Dr. Regina D. Madden, 
prominent teacher, lecturer, and author 
of Boston and Clinton, greatly saddened 
a large number of people in her home 
communities, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, in the Nation, and in other parts 
of the world. 

Dr. Madden was endowed with many 
gifts which gained for her early admira- 
tion. She was a beloved classmate and 
dear friend of mine in Clinton High 
School. In those years she showed rich 
promise of the noteworthy achievements 
she was to record in her outstanding 
later career. 

She was a brillaint student, possessed 
of the happy faculty not given to many 
of successfully concentrating in a chosen 
field and yet avidly pursuing knowledge 
in other fields.. This, perhaps, was the 
true mark of her great personal versa- 
tility which enabled her to master so 
notably such widely separated callings as 
elocution, dramatic acting, historical re- 
_ Search, distinguished literary contribu- 

tions, teaching and lecturing at high 
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levels, and all the while taking an un- 
flagging interest in a wide range of civic 
and community activities and assuming 
active leadership in groups devoted to 
the cultivation and dissemination of 
Irish culture—a cause so close to her 
heart. 

It was in this cause that her great 
ability, enthusiasm, and spirit of dedi- 
cation found, perhaps, most spontaneous 
outlet. Her strong allegiance to all 
Trish causes, political, intellectual, and 
cultural—and her wholehearted, distin- 
guished work in this field was inspired 
and directed by inner promptings that 
instinctively lay deep in the genuine 
pride she felt for the Celtic heritage. 


While she achieved richly and fa- 


mously in her chosen profession, and 
was engrossed anc preoccupied, as I 
have suggested with a multitude of vi- 
tally important endeavor, she never 
lost sight of other broad objectives. 
With a rare capacity for apportioning 
her precious time, she moved from one 
activity to another in her busy life with 
a charm, graciousness, and lightness of 
heart that sharply contrasted with the 
intense earnestness with which she ap- 
proached her tasks. 

There was an air of boundless energy 
and irrepressible enthusiasm about this 
talented girl, and yet, notwithstanding 
her many interests and duties, she man- 
aged to cling to her family and an ever- 
increasing circle of friends. The devo- 
tion between her and her widowed 
mother was a cardinal feature of her 
life, and upon her mother’s passing a 
few years ago she was plunged into 
deepest grief from which she never fully 
recovered. 

Dr. Madden exemplified another qual- 
ity that is rare these days, the ability to 
originate, and carry through to comple- 
tion, independent, intellectual studies. 
Her inquiring, alert mind, her lofty con- 
cepts, discriminating judgment, broad 
vision and intense devotion to noble 
values and ideals, not only brought her 
great distinction in the world of scholar- 
ship, but commanded universal respect 
and admiration for her ability, zeal, and 
high purpose. 

While she recorded memorable 
achievement in her professional career, 
it is lamentable indeed to note that her 
span of life was tragically ended at a 
time when she approached the zenith 
of her powers with even greater ful- 
fillments still ahead of her. 

I join many friends and admirers in 
mouring her untimely passing, and am 
deeply grieved by the loss of a dearly 
beloved and cherished friend of a life- 
time, sweet, gentle and loyal, respected 
and admired for her great mind, great 
heart and great accomplishments, en- 
deared to everyone who knew her. 

Devout and profoundly dedicated to 
her religious beliefs as she was in her life, 
surely the supreme rewards and blessings 
of eternal life await her, dnd I hope and 
pray that she will find peace and rest in 
her heavenly home. 

Dr. Madden’s memory will ever remain 
green. In the hearts of her family and 
friends, it will awaken thoughts of her 
loving, generous nature, vibrant person- 
ality, fine mind, noble soul, and loyal 
friendship, 
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To our bereaved communities, the 
memory of Regina Madden will ever 
kindle deep gratitude for her contribu- 
tions and awaken the inspiration and 
hope for the future that leaders like her 
may come, God willing, imbued with her 
spirit, endowed with her knowledge, 
fired by her lofty aims, to serve the Na- 
tion in its hour of trial. 

My able and distinguished friend, Hon. 
John P. McGrail, recently wrote a strik- 
ing, heartfelt tribute to Dr. Madden 
which appeared in a recent bulletin of 
the renowned Eire Society of Boston. 


In this touching tribute, Mr. McGrail, 
an outstanding leader in public life of my 
community and State, long a close friend, 
gave eloquent and impressive testimony 
of Dr. Madden's iljustrious life, signifi- 
cant work and beloved personality. I 
ask that his moving eulogy be inserted 
as part of my remarks together with the 
accompanying tribute to Dr. Madden of 
Hon. Frank Aiken, distinguished Irish 
Minister for External Affairs: 

A TRIBUTE ro Dr. Rectna D. MADDEN 
(By John P. McGrail) 

Dr. Regina Madden will live in the memory 
of the Eire Society members for many rea- 
sons. Her legion of friends loved her for 
her farm, cordial, personal interest in them 
and their concerns. The students in her 
various classes, not a few of whom Joined 
the society because of her influence, were 
inspired to greater love of learning by her 
dedication and glowing scholarship. Those 
who served with her on the board of di- 
rectors—she was president 2 years, vice presi- 
dent 2 years, and board member 6 years— 
will remember her single-minded devotion 
to the essential purposes of the society to 
whose solid growth and influence she con- 
tributed so much. Some members will recall 
her as a gracious presiding officer whose apt 
introductions and urbane commentary were 


polished gems of rhetorical perfection. 


No one who heard her as a lecturer will 
ever forget the charm of her phrases, the 
depth of her knowledge, the delight of her 
flawless diction, the wonder of her easy, 
noteless delivery. Those who were privi- 
leged to witness Regina as the leading lady 
in our society plays of the early forties, or 
thrilled to the productions she directed in 
later years; those who cherished the learned 
items she contributed as first editor of the 
society bulletin; those who tingled with 
racial pride when they read her newspaper 
and magazine articles—all have reason to re- 
spect and revere the memory of this talented 
and loveable personality. 

But every American of Irish aricestry, and 
indeed everyone of Irish blood, will share in 
the sentiment so appropriately expressed by 
Hon. Frank Aiken, Minister for External 
Affairs in the Government of Ireland, when 
he visited Dr. Madden during her illness, 
The Irish everywhere are eternally indebted 
to you, Dr, Madden, for having given so un- 
selfishly of yourself in spreading the knowl- 
edge of Irish culture in America.” 

Mr. ALBERT WEST, 
President, Eire Society of Boston. 

Dran Frrenv: I learned with deep regret 
the sad news of the death of Dr. Regina D. 
Madden. The work which Dr. Madden did in 
building up the Eire Society to its present 
proud position as one of the finest Irish 
cultural associations in America is well 
known and greatly valued here in Ireland. 

May her dear soul be on the right hand of 


Tam, 
Yours sincerely, 
FRANK AIKEN, 
Minister for External Afairs. 


1958 
j Merit Hiring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that growing misconceptions may be al- 
tered and arrested, the Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity in the 
District of Columbia sets forth this state- 
ment of purpose with relation to the Day 
of Prayer for Merit Hiring and of Absti- 
nence From Shopping, scheduled for 
Thursday, March 27, 1958: 

The committee is governed by three prin- 
ciples as it attempts to create a climate under 
which employment in this community shall 
be open to people on the basis of qualifica- 
tion and merit, rather than race, color, or 
creed: 

1. The belief that this city and Nation can 
no longer afford the luxury of prejudicial and 
discriminatory hiring in the face of all the 
ills which result from the lack of suitable and 
Valuable employment opportunities. We cite, 
among other things, the recent article by 
Victor J. Daly in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, which points up clearly the 
Tact that most of the crime and Juvenile de- 
linquency in the District are caused by an 
economic problem. Jobless people must live, 
too, and find themselves forced to seek ave- 
hues of gain not condoned by law or society 
when their larders are bare. We frankly con- 
sider the opening of new avenues of employ- 
ment for the disinherited members of society 
an absolute must for the city if it is not to 
Tace even more drastic penalties in the future. 

(2) The even more important fact of love 
for our fellowman, regardless of his color. 
Every age and every nation must periodically 
be brought, face to face with the require- 
ments of the Almighty. Amos, Hosea, and 
Others of the Hebrew prophets spoke dras- 
tically to their people of God's demand for 
justice and tighteousness, and for the ces- 
satlon of the oppression of the poor and 
needy. The New Testament is replete with 
the requirements of Jesus, in His Father's 
name, that men exercise love in their deal- 
ings with other men, The American and 
French Revolutions, too, are basically ex- 
Pressions of the necessity for coming to 

- Strips with man's attitude toward man. 
With deep humility, and with some trem- 
bling and trepidation, we, the colored people 
of this Nation and community, are assuming 
What may prove a most historic role, that 
Of reminding our age and the people of this 
land that every major religion of the world 
includes a demand for love and justice. We 
believe it to be our obligation to those who 
hold the balance of power and some of the 
goods and means of life to remind them once 
More of God's commandments, If truly we 
love one another, we must be concerned con- 
tinually about these ultimate and eternal 
Values which speak to the heart of our 
Neighbor's life, and forgo any bitterness or 
rancor about all that has gone before. 

3. A deep and abiding love for Washing- 
ton, D. C., and for these United States. Ne- 
Broes have expressed their love for this coun- 
try throughout its history by shedding their 
blood upon the battlefields of the world, as 
they helped to make the Nation secure. As 

tian ministers, this is not in good con- 
Science the path for us; but we believe the 
demonstration scheduled for March 27 is 
y necessary. In an age when the op- 
peoples of the world are seeking their 
freedom everywhere, at a time when the 
forces of Communism are using that desire 
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for their own ends and to the detriment and 
danger of our land, we feel that the Nation 
cannot hold high its head in the councils of 
nation, nor long endure, until it eliminates 
completely the last foul vestige of prejudice, 
discrimination, and injustice. 

Because we face realistically the problems 
of this city regarding crime, delinquency, un- 
employment, and immorality, seeing them 
as stemming basically from a lack of suitable 
employment practices; because we desire to 
give concrete expression to our love for our 
neighbors in this community, and believe 
that they deny to themselves much of the 
best life offers, and the least that God re- 
quires, by continuing outworn patterns of 
hiring; because we love our land dearly and 
desire an effective share and witness in the 
building of an enduring history; Now, there- 
fore, we, the members of the Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, call upon 
the members of this metropolitan Washing- 
ton area to engaged in a Day of Prayer for 
Merit Hiring and of Abstinence from Shop- 
ping on Thursday, March 27, 1958. 

E. FRANKLIN JACKSON, 
President, 
C. SHELBY ROOKS, 
Chairman, Prayer Committee. 
E. C. SMITH. 


A Space Viewpoint We Still Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 2958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following editorial from the Phoenix Ga- 
zette of Friday, March 14, 1958, entitled 
“A Space Viewpoint We Still Need”: 

A SPACE VIEWPOINT WE STILL NEED 


Within 2 weeks the space age, xs dated 
from the first sputnik launching, will be 6 
months old. A great many things have 
happened in that time. Perhaps the most 
significant of all—significant because our 
future hinges upon it—is the slow awaken- 
ing of America to the real meaning of the 
space challenge. 

The stunned disbelief which Russia's bold 
initial step into space produced in the 
United States 6 months ago has given way 
to a kind of we-have-to-get-on-with-it atti- 
tude which may prove to bq the best thing 
for us in the long run. We know that we, 
like the Russians, can place earth satellites 
in orbit and we now know that many more 
of these vehicles will be orbiting the earth 
before another year is out. 

We know that the space challenge is much 
larger than the mere Jaunching of satellites. 
Most of us recognize that the next major 
task is that of placing a man in space and 
returning him safely to earth, And many 
of us are now capable of grasping the form- 
erly strange idea that space travel to the 
moon and to planeté in our solar system is 
just a question of time and additional re- 
search, 

This type of thinking represents a great 
change in our national viewpoint. And it 
offers a measure of certainty that we will 
not be caught short on space concepts in 
the future. But what has not changed, de- 
spite the events of past months, is our basic 
view of why these coming space feats must 
be performed and why this Natlon must 
grasp and hold world leadership in accom- 
plishing them. 
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We still think primarily in terms of mill- 
tary advantage when, in fact, we should be 
thinking ahead to a time when space travel 
will bear about the same relationship to the 
early satellite efforts that modern transpor- 
tation bears to the invention of the wheel, 
Our destiny in space is not a military objec- 
tive, although we will. need the strongest 
possible space defense if we are to realize 
what lies beyond the pioneering stage. 

Scientists know that answers to some of 
the world’s most stubborn problems prob- 
ably He in space. Not directly in every re- 
spect, but in the scientific and technological 
advances which will carry us farther into 
space. The knowledge thus gained will re- 
flect in every facet of civilization. Already 
our basic knowledge of such fundamentals 
as the effect of cosmic rays on humans and 
the extent of the earth's atmosphere have 
been extended by a single orbiting satellite. 

These are needed facts. But they are 
nothing when compared with what can be 
gained in the future. In the fleld of tech- 
nology, the conquest of space on a large 
scale will offer the greatest industrial chal- 
lenge this Nation has ever seen. New jobs 
will demand new skills. Employment in 
space-related industries could well pyramid 
to a tremendous economice force, 

In education, in medicine, in commerce, 
law, the biological sciences, agriculture, and 
many other fields, the impact of space con- 
quest will be a compelling force in the fu- 
ture. Some of these professions and activi- 
ties seem far removed from the space race 
at present, it is true, but far-sighted men 
and women in all of them are beginning to 
grasp the new ideas which leaders in any 
field are first to comprehend. 

The first 6 months of the space age should 
have taught us that nothing is impossible 
in these times. But until we begin to see 
the distant but no longer remote possibili- 
ties of this challenging new age, we are 
likely to continue thinking of it primarily 
as a necessary adjunct of cold-war strategy. 
This is true at the moment, of course, but 
even a cursory look ahead shows that in the 
conquest of space, man may yet find a 
method for eliminating war, whether cold or 
hot. 


Save Rosenbergs Drive Was Giant Red 
Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD! Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the fourth in a series of 
eight articles by the Honorable Francis 
E. WALTER, chairman, House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, on the Com- 
munist conspiracy in America. This 
series appeared in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer recently, as follows: 

Save Rosensercs Drive Was Giant Rep 

Fraup 
(Fourth of eight articles) 

(By Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
chairman, House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities) 

The Rosenbergs were sentenced to death 
on April 5, 1951. More than 26 months were 
to elapse, however, before they paid the pen- 
alty in the electric chair at Sing Sing, on 
June 19, 1953. In the interval, having re- 
ceived a trial by a jury of their peers, they 
demanded and received the full protection 
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of the Jaw. Eminent attorneys carried their 
cases seven times to the United States court 
of appeals, which upheld the death sentence 
each time. 

Another seven times their cases came be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, which 
refused a review. Three appeals for clem- 
ency were presented to two Presidents of the 
United States. These, too, were denied. 

On the day before the Rosenbergs died, 
a German house painter named Willi Goet- 
ting was shot to death by a Russian firing 
squad near his home, He was accused of 


haying taken part in the East Berlin revolt. 


against the Kremlin and he had been arrested 
only 24 hours earlier. 

For Willi Goettling there was no trial, no 
prominent legal defenders, no appeals to 
higher courts. And Communists around the 
world coldly ignored the fate of the German 
house painter if, indeed, they ever heard of 
him. 

But in the 2 years preceding the deaths of 
the American traitors, there emerged a sec- 
ond Rosenberg case, a gigantic propaganda 
campaign designed to hide their crime be- 
-hind a smokescreen and to exploit Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg for the purposes of interna- 
tional communism. 

Fraud was the hallmark of the second 
Rosenberg case—fraud with a sinister pur- 
pose and a spectacular profit. It sought to 
blacken the name of America throughout the 
‘world—with Americans paying the bill to 
the tune of about half a million dollars. 

Millions of helpless and innocent persons 
have perished behind the Iron Curtain 
through execution, wholesale butchery, 
planned starvation, and the deliberate ex- 
termination of minorities. Together, they 
exemplify the real methods of Soviet jus- 
tice—a bullet in the neck without benefit of 
‘trial. Communists’ and their confederates 
have uttered no protests. 

But for the Rosenbergs—duly tried and 
convicted of a shameless betrayal of their 
country—Communists brazenly demanded 
“justice.” For sentencing the convicted 
traitors to death, the United States was 
assailed in 50 languages from pole to pole as 
savage, barbaric, and inhuman. 

The whole sickening campaign was, of 
course, never intended to benefit the spies. 
As individuals, the Rosenbergs were of no 
concern to communism. Had they lived— 
and perhaps talked—they might have en- 
dangered the movement. Dead, they were 
martyrs. A study of the activities and rec- 
ords of the campaign points clearly to the 
fact that its objectives were these: 

1. To vilify the United States and to 
epread the lie that its Government perse- 
cutes minorities and political diesenters. 

2. To raise funds for overall Communist 
programs of supervision and propaganda, 

3. To recruit new members and sym- 
pathizers for communism.’ 

4. To restore the badly tarnished reputa- 
tion of the party. 

5. To create and exploit divisiye anti- 
Semitism. 

6. To bolster the campaign to infiltrate 
American churches. 

7. To divert attention from anti-Semitism 
in Russia and its satellites. 

8. To discredit American courts and to cast 
doubt on the Investigation and conviction of 
all Communists. 

In a trial that lasted more than 3 weeks, 
the guilt of the Rosenbergs had been estab- 
lished beyond doubt. The separate threads 
of testimony wove themselves into a solid 
fabric of guilt. 

Against all the facts elicited from the 
Prosecution witnesses, the Rosenbergs pre- 
sented only bare, unsupported denials. They 
could not refute a single point. The prosecu- 
tion, ready to call more than 120 witnesses, 
needed to call only 22. 

The Rosenbergs did not call a single wit- 
ness for themselves. They testified on their 
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own behalf. Morton Sobell did not even take 
the stand. 

And during the entire 3 weeks, the Com- 
munist press published not a single word on 
the trial. Nowhere was there the slightest 
whisper of frameup that was to be roared 
60 loudly in the campaign to come. 

Neither was there so much as a hirt of 
anti-Semitism, of duress, prejudice, or in- 
timidation from counsel for the defense. 
Emanuel Bloch, chief of the defense, was 
skilled in Communist legal strategy; he had 
represented more than one party leader. Yet 
not once did he or his colleagues challenge 
the conduct of the trial. On the contrary, 
all the defense lawyers—especially Bloch— 
were effusive in their praise of the trial pro- 
cedure, 

He thanked the court, Judge Irving Kauf- 
man, for having treated the defense with 
utmost courtesy. He pald tribute to the 
courtesies extended by the FBI and conceded 
that the trial has been conducted * * * 
with the dignity and decorum that befits an 
American trial.” 

This is the same Bloch who, when the 
Rosenbergs’ bodies lay in a Brooklyn funeral 
chapel, screamed: 

“I place their murder at the door of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Attorney General Brownell 
and J. Edgar Hoover. This is not American 
justice. America today is living under the 
heel of a military dictator garbed in civillan 
attire.” 

He sald the Rosenbergs were convicted 
only because they were Communists. At 
the trial, he congratulated the court for 
keeping politics out of the case. He claimed” 
the jury was packed with jurors intent on 
sending the defendants to the chair. At the 
trial, he did not even use all his challenges to 
eliminate prejudiced jurors. 

After the Save the Rosenbergs” campaign 
began, Bloch denounced Gold as a 
pathological liar, At the trial he didn't even 
bother to cross-examine Gold—his chance to 
expose his so-called lies. 

Throughout the campaign, Communists 
shrieked of new evidence found in defense 
of the Rosenbergs, long after the so-called 
evidence had been considered by the courts 
and thrown out. 

The Rosenbergs’ service to the Soviet 
Union began with espionage and ended with 
their silence. They betrayed their native 
land and maintained their allegiance to 
Moscow. Beyond this, they provided a rally- 
ing point for great numbers of Americans 
who displayed a shocking readiness to join 
hands with treason. 

The first hints of a Communist campaign 
on behalf of the spies came with the an- 
nouncement that the newspaper National 
Guardian would expose the evidence on 
which the pair had been convicted. In a 
series of seven Articles in August, 1951, Wil- 
Ham A. Reuben characterized the trial as a 
frameup resulting from the collusion of the 
FBI and a self-confessed spy and stool pigeon 
(Greenglass), designed to convince the pub- 
lic that all Communists are a danger to the 
Nation's existence, 

As a next step, shown by the records of 
the Chase National Bank, the Communists 
set up a bank account for the National Com- 
mittee to Secure Jugtice in the Rosenberg 
Case, on November 8/1951. It was not until 
2 months later, however, that the Daily 
Worker formally announced the creation of a 
committee. 

The reason for the delay was obvious: 


_ Moscow first had to make sure the Rosen- 


bergs wouldn't talk. They could not afford 
the risk that the imprisoned husband and 
wife might confess in the midst of a cam- 
paign on their behalf. 

By January of 1952, the party could be sure 
not only that the Rosenbergs were safe but 
that they could be counted on for a steady 
flow of propaganda material from their cells. 
The confidence was not misplaced. Until 
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the night of their deaths, the writings and 
statements of the prisoners never deviated 
from the party line. 

After the rejection of the first. Rosenberg 
appeal by the Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
February 1952, the campaign gathered mo- 
mentum. This started à pattern which was 
to be followed without change until the 
execution, Each reversal in the courts 
brought proportionately louder screams of 
injustice and persecution, at mass meetings 
across the Nation. 

The committee suffered two reverses. One 
lay in its effort to introduce a civil liberties 
note; the other In attempts to link legitimate 
Jewish organizations to the campaign. 

On May 2, 1952, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union through its counsel, Herbert M. 
Levy, issued a memorandum repudiating 
every one of the Communist arguments and 
summarily denying there was any violation 
of civll rights in the Rosenberg’s trial and 
sentence, 

Almost simultaneously, the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, repre- 
senting every major Jewish organization in 
the United States, denounced the Rosenberg 
committee for its attempt to “inject the 
false note of antisemitism into the Rosenberg 
case.“ 

The next phase began late in November 
1952, after the Supreme Court refused, for 
the first time, to review the case. At this 
point there began an avalanche of Rosenberg 
activity throughout Europe. Although there 
had been no Rosenberg committees in Eng- 
land and France for the previous 214 years, 
committees: suddenly sprang up in London 
and Paris. 

Again, the reason was obvious. In a 
widely publicized political trial in Prague. 
Rudolf Slansky and 13 defendants were 
prosecuted by the state and on December 2, 
Slansky and 10 others were executed. 
Eleven of the 14 defendants were Jewish by 
birth. The trial, in which the Kremlin un- 
masked itself as a monstrous proponent of 
anti-Semitism, sent a wave of revulsion 
through the free world. To divert attention 
from its own guilt, Communism turned 
frenziedly to the Rosenbergs. 

The charge of anti-Semitism was false on 
its face. Judge Kaufman was a Jew. So 
was the chief prosecutor, United States At- 
torney Irving H. Saypol, a product, like the 
Rosenbergs, of the East Side. So were the 
Government witnesses Harry Gold and David 
Greenglass. 

As the Rosenbergs’ last hours approached, 
Communists whipped their followers and 
their dupes into a last great effort. In 
Washington, the White House was picketed. 
Chanting sympathizers jammed Union 
Square in New York. Thousands of demon- 
strators groaned in London's Hyde Park, in 
Paris, in Rome, Genoa, and Vienna, flogging 
themselves into a-fury of anti-Americanism. 

Viewed in its entirety, the Communist 
Rosenberg campaign stands forth as a de- 
sign of monumental cruelty and deceit, 
There is no way to measure the damage it 
inflicted upon American prestige but it was 
extensive and lasting. 

The campaign deserves study because of 
the insight it offers into the operations and 
techniques of the Communist front, One 
of the greatest propaganda advantages of the 
Communist Party is the widespread belief 
that its front organizations pose less danger 
than the party itself, 

Actually, it is through its front organiza- 
tions that the party seeks to effect its sub- 
versive program. They represent a major 
source of financial support and of new re- 
cruits and draw in great numbers of persons 
who would recoil from any overt association 
with communism. 

The Rosenberg campaign had every fea- 
ture of an effective front organization: the 
broad base of non-Communists; the rigid, 
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behind-the-scenes domination by Commu- 
nists; the camouflage of party rule and ob- 
jectives by humanitarian appeals, and will- 
ing dupes calculated to entrap the unwary 
into partnership with conspiracy. 

The future will bring other fronts and 
causes promoted by the Communists for 
Purposes similar to those of the Rosenberg 
cam . Their success can be prevented 
Only by the firm recognition of the funda- 
mental canon of a free society: namely, that 
liberty cannot embrace disloyalty and still 
endure. 


In Support of the Powell Bill for an Elec- 
tive Governor for the Virgin Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Valdemar A. Hill, president of the 

Islands Unity Party: > 

VIRGIN ISLANDS Uniry PARTY, 
Charlotte Amalie, 
St. Thomas, V. I., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. FreD A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Secrerary: Your letter of March 
5, 1958, has been received. It is noted that 
this letter acknowledges my letter to the 
President of January 30 accompanied by a 
Petition and also receipt by you of a siml- 
lar letter and petition. 

The legal, orderly, nonpartisan public 
demonstration participated in by a few 
thousand people on January 29, 1958, and 
the people's petition of said date are events 
Of Virgin Island’ history which can not be 
Minimized, devaluated or discredited. They 
are events which dramatize the long-surg- 
ing desire of the people of the Virgin Islands 
for the privilege of controlling and direct- 
ing their local government within the 
sramework of the United States Constitu- 

on. 

While the Gordon administration may en- 
Joy the support of the Department of the In- 
terior and a slim majority of one member in 
& coalition in the present Virgin Islands. 

ture, you may be assured that it does 
Not enjoy the support of a great majority of 
the people of the Virgin Islands. Any ob- 
ae poll will immediately reveal this 


According to the recent Chudoff report the 
Gordon administration did not receive the 
endorsement of the subcommittee of the 

House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions which accused it of poor and wasteful 
Management after a thorough investigation 
into the operations of the local government. 
An action in 1956 filed by the finance com- 
mittee of the Virgin Islands legislature 
Which challenged the Governor's attempt to 
Curtail by executive order the investigative 
Power of legislative committees was upheld 
in the district court of the Virgin Islands 
and later on affirmed by the court of ap- 
pealis for the third circuit (Finance Com- 
mittee v. De Jongh (242 F. 2d 902)), These 
are facts which certainly do not support 
your observation that Governor Gordon's 

tion has been characterized by 
forward-looking policies and sound govern- 
Mental practices. 

However, we are glad to note that it is 

the policy of the Interior Department to 
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suggest and support legislation which will 
grant self-government to the people of the 
areas concerned, in accordance with their 
capacity. The Department has a splendid 
opportunity to implement this policy by 
supporting the Powell bill for an elective 
Governor for the Virgin Islands, Your co- 
operation is solicited. 
Respectfully, 
VALDEMAR A. HILL, 
President. 


Needed: A New United States Policy for 
the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February-26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing speech on the need for a new 
foreign policy in the Middle East. 

This is a speech I gave before the 
Adath Israel Men's Club of Trenton, 
N. J., on February 3, 1958: 

NEEDED: A New UNITED STATES POLICY FoR THE 
MIDDLE East 

(Remarks of Representative Frank THOMP- 

son, In., to the Trenton, N. J., Adath Israel 

Men's Club, February 3, 1958) 

My friends, it is obvious the United States 
is in serious trouble in the Middle East and 
that we have been for some time now. Our 
interests there are best served by political 
stability, economic development and peace. 
But it takes neither a prophet nor an expert 
to show us that the policies of the Eisenhower 
administration seem to be aimed in exactly 
the opposite direction. We have tried to 
maintain a false neutrality in the struggle 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors. This 
has made Israel less secure and has inflamed 
the Arab world anew. We have been unwill- 
ing to recognize Nasser's drive to dominate 
the Middle East over Israel’s dead body and 
at the price of every shred of Western influ- 
ence. For a long time we burled our heads 
in the sand and refused to look at the red 
hammer and sickle hanging like a Damocles 
sword over the Middie East. Our ostrich-like 
behavior has aided the rapid growth of Soviet 
power and prestige in the Middle East. The 
Eisenhower doctrine does not meet this chal- 
lenge of political and economic penetration. 
It has served to alienate us further from the 
Arabs by trying to make them side with the 
United States. I believe it is “time for a 
change”, to use a phrase popular with Re- 
publicans not so long ago. We need a policy 
that deals with the realities of the situation 
rather than one which pretends that prob- 
lems don't exist or refuses to take a position 
in moments of crisis. 

The Arab-Israeli dispute is one of the 
many sources of tension in the area since 
Israel was established in 1948. It is a prob- 
lem mainly because Israel's Moslem neighbors 
refuse to accept the fact of her existence. 
Without exception, they want to install an 
Arab State in the place of Israel. 

In 1954 and 1955 this long-standing dis- 
pute took on new importance and became 
part of the much larger struggle between 
the free world and the Soviet-dominated 
slave world. 

The problem became serious when Premier 
Nasser consolidated his power over Egypt and 
embarked on a crusade to “wipe Israel from 
the face of the earth.” But this was not 
his real goal. It was primarily a device, a 
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means by which he could unite the Arab 
world under his own leadership. Hostility 
to Israel was the one surefire means of doing 
it. Apart from this issue the Arab States 
are anything but united. (Indeed they are 
usually embroiled in bickering and quarrels 
among themselves,) Nasser organized the 
fedayeen guerilla movement that reigned of- 
ficially sponsored terror on the farms and 
villages just inside Israel. Incidents in- 
creased along Israel’s border with Syria and 
the Jordanian border also became the scene 
of theft and murder. Then, in 1955 Nasser 
began to move in the direction of opposing all 
Western influence in the Middle East. Anti- 
westernism became the second tune he 
played to the approving ears of dissastis- 
fied Arab leaders. It was this move that 
threw Nasser and the whole Arab-Israel dis- 
pute into the center of the struggle between 
Soviet tyranny and Western democracy, 

The Soviet bloc promptly came forward 
with substantial quantities of heavy arms, 
including big tanks and the latest jet planes. 
They are largely_offensive weapons. These 
were made available to Nasser in exchange 
for the cotton that was glutting Egyptian 
warehouses. From that moment, Nasser be- 
came the darling of the Soviet bloc, in the 
Middle East. He was helping rid the area 
of Western influence. In return, Russia 
gave her wholehearted support to Nasser's 
drive to push Israel into the sea. It was a 
marriage of convenience, to be sure, but a 
Marriage nevertheless. It has given Soviet 
Russia the foothold in the Middle East the 
czars had long sought. 

By opposing Israel, the Soviets find they 
are accepted with open arms by the formerly 
suspicious Arabs of the Middle East. By 
espousing antiwesternism more vigorously, 
the Arab chieftains have been the recipients 
of Soviet largesse. Soviet political penetra- 
tion has followed Soviet arms info Egypt, 
Syria, and Yemen, Witness, if you please, the 
federation of these countries. Fortunately 
for us, Iran and Jordan have federated and 
thrown their weight jointly against further 
Soviet penetration. ~ 

Soviet offers of easy loans and technical 
assistance have also been made to most 
other Middle East states. Russia has played 
it smart and honored the Arab desires to 
remain neutral. Thus no visible strings are 
attached to Soviet offers, and their stock rises 
higher. Moreover, the Arab world is con- 
vinced Soviet Russia is its friend and de- 
fender. It is reported that most Arabs be- 
lleve it was the Soviet threat to shower 
rockets and missiles on London and Paris 
that called a halt to the Anglo-French mili- 
tary action at Suez in 1956. 

This is the growing crisis we have not been 
willing to recognize. When we begin to look 
for a solution we must go to the heart of the 
matter. We must start with the Arab-Israel 
dispute. It is the source of continued local 
tension and is constantly used by Nasser and 
the Soviets to extend their power in the 
Middle East. 

The United States made a good start in 
1950 when we joined with Britain and France 
in the tripartite declaration.” There we 
stated our “unalterable opposition to the 
use of force or threat of force between any 
We even 
sald we would “immediately take action, both 
within and outside the United Nations” to 
prevent a violation of these frontiers and 
armistice lines. These are noble words, but 
they have become empty words because they 
have not been supported with deeds, Egypt 
interpreted the declaration to mean that the 
United States would do nothing to stop her 
invasion of Israel. In this way the policy 
declaration became in effect an open invita- 
tion to aggression. 

The United States has tried to have the 
best of both worlds. In the tripartite decla- 
ration we were really promising to guarantee 
the borders of Israel because the Arab coun- 
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tries threatened to attack her, and not vice 
versa. By falling to put any teeth in the 
declaration, we gave a permissive nod to the 
Arabs. They knew the United States would 
not interfere with their plans. This is neat 
footwork, but it Invited catastrophe. 

In 1956 Israel invaded Egypt's Sinai penin- 
sula because she felt that an Egyptian attack 
using Soviet tanks and jet planes was im- 
minent. The United States again failed to 
look at reality. We pointed to Israel's mlli- 
tary action and said self-righteously that she 
was the guilty party. It didn't seem to mat- 
ter that Israel was actually responding to an 
endless series of violent Egyptian border vio- 
lations. We paid no attention to Egypt's de- 
clared policy of erasing Israel from the map. 
More important, we didn't take account of 
the stark fact that Egypt was quickly moving 
ahead of Israel in the quality and quantity 
of her military equipment. Israel had noth- 
ing to equal Nasser's new Soviet jetplanes. 
The United States could at least have called 
on the United Nations to recognize that the 
problem had two sides and urged measures 
to restrain the Egyptian raids as well as the 
Israeli reprisals. 

Israel, France, and Britain have with- 
drawn their forces from Egypt, and a weak 
United Nations Emergency Force now patrols 
parts of the armistice line. Egypt has re- 
occupied Sinai and the Gaza strip. Still, the 
United States has done little to help pre- 
vent a recurrence of fighting or to settle the 
more basic problems. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is merely letting the dust settle 
and hoping for the best. 

I am the last person who would say there 
is a simple answer to the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, But the complex answer surely does 
not lie in the direction of shoving the whole 
problem under the rug. We should stand for 
a just and equitable solution and then pay 
the political, economic, and military price 
required. A do-nothing policy will almost 
inevitably invite further disaster. 

We must first take the steps that are 
needed to prevent a recurrence of actual 
fighting along the borders. This involves a 
realistic commitment of United States mili- 
tary strength, continued support for the 
United Nations Emergency Force and, if pos- 
sible, the end of all arms shipments to the 
Middle East. 

The United States must give effect to the 
kind of pledge contained in the tripartite 
Declaration, to prevent major border viola- 
tions. It must be made certain that we have 
the necessary forces and that we have the 
determination to use them. It should be 
United States policy to keep the armed forces 
of Israel and the Arab countries apart, with- 
out becoming the instrument of either one. 
But right now we don't have enough of the 
right kinds of armed forces in the area to 
make the pledge stick. This is a clear case 
for conyentional, or non-nuclear weapons 
and ground forces that can be quickly put 
ashore or dropped by air transports. But 
most of the United States forces in the Medi- 
terranean area today are equipped for atomic 
and not for conventional warfare. Unless 
we can increase our non-nuclear strength 
there, we may face the choice between risk- 
ing a nuclear holocaust or being unable to 
act. In a showdown there would be a strong 
temptation not to act, and for understand- 
able reasons, 1 

But what is the President doing to correct 
this dangerous situation? The administra- 
tion has indicated in oblique and indirect 
ways that we would go to the aid of Israel 
if she were attacked, But there has been no 
real pledge to guarantee the Middle Eastern 
borders. More importantly, the budget 
which the President has just submitted to 
Congress is certainly not designed to meet 
the need for conventional forces in the Mid- 
dle East. It has the opposite effect. Almost 
every additional dollar in the defense budget 
has been designated for the development and 
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production of missiles and rockets. What is 
more, a sizable chunk of money is going to 
be taken from our conventional or “old- 
fashioned” strength to pay for these new 
weapons. The Republicans want to be able 
to go to the polls in November with missiles 
in one hand and a balanced budget in the 
other hand. Is this responsible policy? 

Missiles, however vital, are only part of 
the military strength the Nation needs today. 
The road to United States military security 
in the Middle East is not paved with missiles 
and rockets. The President is thus further 
compounding our weakness, If this is the 
kind of Presidential leadership we are going 
to have, Congress must force the admin- 
istration to look at the hard facts of our 
present position in the Middle East. 

The second thing we should do is give our 
full and continued support to maintaining 
the United Nations Emergency Force at 
Aqaba and in Gaza. As weak as it is, it 
has been highly useful in preventing border 
violations during the past year. I am happy 
to see that the President shares the desire 
to keep the U. N. force on the job. 

But even these measures will not have full 
impact if we continue to have a raging arms 
race in the Middle East. Russia supplies 
Egypt, Syria, and Yemen. The United States 
supplies its friends among the Arabs, while 
Israel knocks vainly at the American door 
and has to do with bits and pieces from 
wherever she can get them. 

We must make a sincere attempt to nego- 
tlate an embargo on all further arms ship- 
ments to the area. Only Nasser and the 
Soviets can profit from an arms race. It 
doesn't help Israel. It doesn't heip the 
United States. It doesn't help those Arab 
States that would like to be able to devote 
more of their resources to economic develop- 
ment and gradually let the hatred for Israel 
quiet down, 

The United States and our NATO allies 
who also supply arms to various countries in 
the Middle East should take the bull by the 
horns.” We should call on the Soviets to 
carry through on their offer to negotiate an 
arms embargo. If no agreement is possible, 
the Soviet proposal will be shown up as pure 
propaganda and we will know where we 
stand. If we can negotiate an agreement, 
it will be self-enforcing and therefore one 
that either will be kept or decisively broken. 
The presence or absence of arms shipments 
is easy to establish. If the Soviets violate 
the agreement, we will know it. If they 
keep the agreement, their good faith can lay 
the groundwork for putting an end to open 
fighting in the Middle Eastern area. 

But I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
we should enter these negotiations only if 
we are willing to back up our pledge to 
guarantee Middle Eastern borders, Unless 
we negotiate from strength in being, we will 
fail, psychologically and probably politically. 
Moreover, we should enter negotiations only 
if we have the support of our NATO allies who 
are also involved. Otherwise we may make 
new cracks in the walls of NATO by an un- 
necessary policy of going it alone. 

If an embargo proves to be out of the 
question, I think the United States 

must face the question of supplying arms to 

selected countries in the area, including 
Israel. But this would have grave implica- 
tions for the future. It is a step we should 
take only if every realistic and honest at- 
tempt to end the arms race proves futile. 
It is only a last resort. 

My friends, these are necessary steps but 
they will not put an end to the underlying 
tensions in the Arab-Israel dispute. They 
will not convince the Arab states to recog- 
mize that Israel is here to stay. Nor will 
they settle the troublesome questions of 
boundaries, refugees, and poverty. I fear 
they will be with us for many years to come. 
But there are at least three things we can 
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do now that will help us move toward a 
solution. 

The refugee problem must be tackled with 
honesty and determination. We all have a 
responsibility toward the hundreds of thou- 
sands of unfortunate men, women and chil- 
dren who live in the tent cities pressing on 
Israel's frontiers on a bare subsistence dole 
from the United Nations. It is the Arab 
governments, which launched the war 
against Israel in 1948, that have the chief re- 
sponsibility for giving the Arabs new homes 
and citizenship. At least two of these States, 
Iraq and Syria, stand in need of more man- 
power. So far, the Arab States have refused 
to help remove this thorny problem. It is 
totally unrealistic to expect Israel to accept 
these people, for Israel now has close to 200,- 
000 Arabs and, in addition, has settled more 
than 400,000 Jewish refugees who came in 
from Arab and Moslem countries. Many of 
the Arab refugees were born in the refugee 
camps and have never lived in Israel at all. 
Most are so hostile toward Israel that it 
would be almost impossible to integrate 
them into her social structure again. But 
Israel does have a clear moral responsibility 
to provide just compensation to the original 
Palestinian Arabs. She has already provided 
homes for more than 30,000 of them on the 
basis of reuniting families. Israel has al- 
ready made a start in this direction, but the 
real solution can come only through a com- 
prehensive resettlement program which 
would give these refugees new hope and op- 
portunity among their own people inside 
Arab lands. 

Those who urge mass repatriation to Israel 
are raising false hopes and defeating the 
chances of resettlement and thus do a dis- 
service to the refugees themselves, 

The United States should make explicit its 
implied offer of helping Israel meet the 
financial burden that compensation would 
inyolye. ! 

United States economic assistance to Israel 
has played an important part in helping her 
increase agricultural productivity and in- 
dustrial development. It is common knowl- 
edge that United States aid has been used 
more effectively by Israel than by any other 
country in the Middle East. Israel is a 
democratic, educated, and vigorous nation 
when compared with most of the other 
States in the area. The United States aid 
program to Israel must not be cut back in a 
drive that would sacrifice foreign aid to 
missiles. Today Israel faces difficult eco- 
nomic’ problems and will continue to need 
our assistance. It is therefore important 
that the American people should continue 
to support our foreign-aid program. Mis- 
siles are no substitute for economic devel- 
opment. And we all know that you can't 
eat democracy. 

I believe that the best means of working 
toward the goal of economic development 
for the entire Middle East is the establish- 
ment of a Middle East development loan 
fund. It must be a joint effort of the coun- 
tries of the West and local Middle Eastern 
government to help alleviate the poverty, 
disunity, and tension that pervades the area. 
Only a joint program will effectively mobi- 
lize the resources of the area, provide a 
channel for our foreign aid, and give the lie 
to Soviet charges of western imperialism. 
It must be a permanent fund, with sufficient 
capital to make long-term, low-interest loans 
of many millions of dollars each year. Un- 
less we can reduce the terrible disparity 
between the standard of living in Israel and 
in the other Middle Eastern States we will 
all suffer the consequences. Israel's secu- 
rity lies in becoming an integrated and ac- 
cepted member of the Middle Eastern com- 
munity. Our security Mes in helping to 
reduce the political tensions and economic 
disparities in the area. Economic develop- 
ment plays a vital part in this process. 
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I have tried to point today to the unfor- 
tunate consequences of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s failure to face the realities of 
the Middle East. I have tried to suggest 
some things we could do to halt the onward 
march to disaster. The United States must 
make an effective’ military, political, and 
economic commitment of its strength to 
help bring about a solution to the Arab- 
Israel dispute. This is the root of local 
tension in the Middle East. It is used by 
Nasser and the Soviets to gain control by 
driving out all western influence in the area. 
If they succeed the Middle East may be lost. 
And if the Middle East is dominated by the 
Soviet Union NATO itself will be outflanked 
and the security of the entire free world will 
be gravely threatened, 


* 


When Some Things Co Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of a column by 
David Lawrence in the March 18 issue of 
the Washington Star, entitled “When 
Some Things Go Right.” The article re- 
fers to the launching of the Vanguard 
Satellite as well as a recent public state- 
Ment by Senator Lausch on a proposed 
Summit conference and indicates that 
things are going better for our Govern- 
Ment at this particular time. 

Wren Some Tutxcs Go RicHtT—Vanevarn 
FLIGHT AND LAUSCHE STAND on KHRU- 
SHCHEV SEEN CLEARING THE AIR 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes the flow of news creates an im- 
Pressiom that we as a Nation are in a bad 
Way, so to speak, when all of a sudden a tiny 
Sphere is catapulted into an orbit around 
the earth, and it starts a wave of good feel- 
ing with beeps of international approval. 

Now the score is Army-1, and Navy-l, a 
Tivalry that soon may give us even more 
Satellites in the air, As between Soviet Rus- 
Sas sputniks and our own Explorer and 
Vanguard, the score is 2 to 2. Being even- 
Up is a lot better than being behind. But 
What's more important, the scientific world 
seems to Wave begun to appreciate that 
American scientists are not so backward 
After all. 

The news about Vanguard’s successful 
flight into space comes at a time when 
Washington has been in the doldrums over 
the recession as well as over the alleged im- 
Proprieties surrounding the Federal regula- 

commissions, Virtue is supposed to be 

Struggling to emerge as against the invisible 

Peddling of improper influence designed to 

Ptah decisions in some governmental agen- 


Maybe the congressional investigations will 
Sssist in a broad sense the cause of right- 
fousness. But the methods belng used to 
attain such a laudable objective are still 
Subject to severe criticism. Take the case 
ot Col. Gordon Moore, whose chief “sin” 
seems to be that he is related by marriage 
to President Eisenhower they married 
Sisters. 

The colonel, it seems, was accused by a 
Variety of innuendoes and smears, leaked out 
from the House committee. He was sup- 
Posed to ha ve assisted in some way in getting 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
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issue a television license to an airline with 
the officers of which he had at one time done 
some business. He denied this unequlvo- 
cally under oath, saying he had never con- 
tracted directly or indirectly anyone at all 
at the FCC or anybody else in the Govern- 
ment about the airline’s application for a 
TV license. He said he was not personally 
acquainted with any member of the FCC. 
He also swore that he had never contacted 
any member of any regulatory agency what- 
soever in the Federal Government on behalf 
of anyone. He volunteered his testimony. 
He said he had submitted his files to the 
committee investigators beforehand. 
Instead of examining in executive session 
all the various rumors and inferences con- 
cerning Colonel Moore's alleged activities and 
coming forth with an explicit statement that 
Colonel Moore had nothing to do with the 
pending case, some members of the con- 
gressional committee during a period of 
nearly 3 weeks had allowed the harmful 


impressions to continue to prevail through © 


ambiguously worded comments, repeatedly 
casting doubts on the propriety of his activi- 
ties and implying that maybe he had been 
guilty of some irregularity in connection 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. It seems as if some people will try 
almost anything in order.to get in a dig 
at Ike or his family. 

This sort of thing was condemned as im- 
proper procedure during the hearings on 
Communist activities Just a few years ago. 
But somehow the same critics, notably some 
of the more outspoken organizations in the 
field of civil liberties, seem to have had 
nothing to say about the bandying about 
of Colonel Moore’s name in this flagrant 
example of alleged gullt by association. 

In these days of expediency on the politi- 
cal and ideological fronts it is refreshing, 
therefore, to turn to a statement that is an 
example of courage and forthrightness. It 
comes from a United States Senator, FRANK 
J. Lausch, of Ohio, Democrat. He is noted 
for his commonsense as well as his indif- 
ference to political gobbiedygook. He wrote 
a reply the other day to Dr. Joseph Link, Jr., 
associate professor of economics at Xavier 
University in Cincinnati, who had asked the 
Senator what he thought of the suggestion 
that, apart from any official summit confer- 


ence, Khrushchey be inyited to come to 
America for a visit. Senator Lausch said 
in part: 


“The impact upon our allies and friends 
would be prejudicial to our cause. They 
would be justified in believing that an inti- 
macy was being developed between the free 
United States and Communist Russia that 
would lead eventually to the abandonment 
by the United States of the free peoples. 

“Motivated solely by a desire to preserve 
itself, there has been no change in the 
Soviet concept that, by the very nature of 
things, communism cannot exist so long as 
there lives in the world any governmental 
unit ruling under a philosophy inconsistent 
with that of communism. 

J am convinced that the attitude of 
Khrushchev and his cohorts will not be 
changed through the contact that he makes 
with our way of life, with our governmental 
officials, and with our people. To him, the 
visit would be a tactical operation, believ- 
ing that he could not influence the people of 
the United States toward communism, but 


that through the visit he could undermine 


the trust and the confidence which the free 
people of the world have in our country.” 

Just why so many Americans want to see 
our highest officials fraternizing with the 
men of the Kremlin who have on their hands 
the blood of the Hungarian patriots is difi- 
cult to understand, particularly in a country 
dedicated to high ideals and where the 
slightest impropriety in our own govern- 
mental circles is pounced upon as a violation 
of public morals. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer in an editorial on 
March 12 points out that the Govern- 
ment is doing or planning to do about 
everything it can to stimulate economic 
activity, such as increased defense 
spending, accelerated highway construc- 
tion, aid to housing and slum clearance, 
construction of Federal buildings, and 
flood control and irrigation projects; but 
the real remedy for the recession must 
come from a resurgence of consumer de- 
mand. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this timely editorial 
herewith: 


THe Great DELUSION 


It's a serious thing for the economy that 
there were 5,173,000 Americans untmployed 
last month, although the percentage of the 
unemployed to the total working force is no 
greater than it was in February 1950, and 
economic conditions are not nearly as bad as 
they were in the summer of 1941 when there 
were 5,600,000 unemployed. 

The situation would be more serious than 
it is, however, lf a majority of the people got 
the impression from politicians and labor 
leaders that economic conditions could be 
remedied overnight by some action of the 
Government. This is a real danger, because 
a great clamor has been set up in Washing- 
ton for the Government to do something— 
to do anything—to put people back to work. 

Well, what can the Government do? A 
major part of the February rise in unemploy- 
ment is attributed to layoffs in such indus- 
tries as steel, appliance, automobile, machin- 
ery and machine tools, plus whatever effect 
the severe weather had on industrial. and 
construction activity. 

So, can the Government compel the rail- 
roads to buy more rails and freight cars 
when many of them are being strangled by 
outmoded Federal and State regulation? 
Obviously not, although it might stimulate 
the entire economy if Congress were to abol- 
ish the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
curtall its activities, but that is too much 
to expect. 

Likewlse, can the Government compel peo- 
ple to buy automobiles and appliances when 
they're still paying for the ones they bought 
last year and the year before? Let's not be 
silly. Ot course, consumers might be in- 
duced to buy more if prices came down. 


But manufacturers are not likely to reduce 


prices when they are faced with lower profit 
margins and rising labor costs. 

What we want to make clear is that people 
should not become victims of a great delu- 
sion that the Government has the ability to 
create a demand for more consumer goods 
simply by shoveling out more money from 
the Federal Treasury or reducing taxes. As 
it is, we are faced with the virtual certainty 
of an unbalanced budget for the fiscal year 
ending in June and the following year as 
well. If the Government were to do any- 
thing to generate even more inflation, the 
result would bring hardship to everyone, the 
employed, the unemployed, pensioners and 
persons on relief. 

Already the Government is doing or plan- 
ning to do about everything it can to stim- 
ulate economic activity, such as increased 
defense spending, accelerated highway con- 
struction, aid to housing and slum clear- 
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ance, construction of Federal buildings and 
flood control and irrigation projects. But 
the real remedy for the recession must come 
from a resurgence of consumer demand, not 
Federal pump priming. 

That will take place in time, and waiting 
for it may be a painful process. But it will 
take place if we have patience and don't 
lose our heads. 


Strategy Against Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the text of a state- 
ment which suggests a certain strategy 
as regards Soviet Russia. The state- 
ment was prepared by the American 
Latvian Youth Association, a nationwide 
organization of young Americans of 
Latvian descent, whose ofñce is located 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I believe that some of these sugges- 
tions have merit and, therefore, I want 
to call it to the attention of all my col- 
leagues and the public at large. The 
statement reads as follows: 

STRATEGY ror Survival—A CALL To ACTION 


According to published testimony, in a 
few years the Soviet Union will have a sufi- 
cient supply of operational ICBM’'s to inflict 
a paralyzing blow upon the United States. 
How can the United States meet this 
danger? 

The two main factors that up to now have 
Testrained Soviet leaders from aggressive 
military ventures against Western Europe 
are (1) American retaliatory potential; and 
(2) the unrest, unreliability, disloyalty of 
the captive peoples of Eastern Europe. This 
political instability of the Communist em- 
pire has cancelled to a large extent the fight- 
ing capacity of the Red Army and rendered 
the Soviets impotent to wage a major war. 

Russia has falled to digest her conquests; 
and the Russian soldier fights only when 
he has no alternative but to be shot down 
by his political officer. That is why the 
Kremlin had to move in “less educated” 
Asiatic troops into Hungary to suppress the 
revolution, troops “who were unaware of the 
aspirations, and sometimes even the iden- 
tity, of their enemies.” During the first in- 
tervention, the Soviet Army had shown a 
certain hesitation and uneasiness and some 
of its units had not concealed their sympa- 
thy for the rebels.” Mutinies and defections 
were reported. (Quotations are from the 
report of the U. N. Special Committee on 
the Problems of Hungary, par. 744.) 

When the Soviet Union will be capable of 
eliminating, by surprise strategy, American 
retaliatory capacity, only the second of the 
two deterrent factors, cited above, will re- 
main effective. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to specu- 
late on the long-term reliability of this sec- 
ond deterrent. Thus, in order to escape a 
situation where no deterrent to the aggres- 
sive aims of the U. S. S. R. would be present, 
Soviet political weakness must be trans- 
formed from a defensive deterrent into an 
offensive force for decisive weakening and 
eventual overthrow of Communist govern- 
ments. The seed of death of the Soviet sys- 
tem must be planted now—while the United 
States has the capacity to deal effectively 


with Soviet military power and thereby dis- 
courage the U. S. S. R. from direct attack. 
Toward this end the United States should 
(1) make preparations for issuance, in case 
of an anti-Communist revolt in Europe, of 


‘a declaration proclaiming unmistakably that 


the United States will not tolerate inter- 
vention of Soviet armed forces to crush a 
peoples revolution or to impose Communist 
rule where liberty has been restored by the 
will of the people; (2) expand radio broad- 
casting and other contacts with the Com- 
munist world with a view to intensifying the 
yearning for freedom of the captive peoples 
and inciting them to revolt against their 
oppressors. 

To insure the success of future revolts ad- 
ditional steps should be taken. These might 
include a negotiated agreement for the with- 
drawal of at least a part of Soviet troops 
from some areas of Europe, such as Poland, 
East Germany, or Czechoslovakia. If in 
order to obtain such an agreement, conces- 
sions in the fields of cultural relations, trade, 
etc., are required, these should be granted. 
From the United States point of view such 
concessions would constitute merely a strate- 
gic retreat. It should not be forgotten that 
we are dealing with the most perfidious and 
deceitful enemy in history. To attempt to 
deal with such an enemy within the con- 
ventional framework of international rela- 
tions is to betray the very principles on 
which international relations among -civi- 
lized nations are based. 

If a coordinated armed uprising in the 
Communist world is impossible or impracti- 
cal because of the risks involved in organiz- 
ing it, we could, in the manner indicated, 
make a success of at least a limited revolu- 
tion of the Hungarian type. If such a revo- 
lution succeeds, it is likely that the Com- 
munist empire will begin to disintegrate 
without any further offensive measures on 
our part. 

Since the suggested strategy is based on, 
and directed toward, Soviet internal weak» 
ness and involves no aggression on our part, 
it can be implemented without the risk of 
a world war. The Soviet leaders are ex- 
tremely conscious of their standing in the 
eyes of the Soviet people. For this reason 
it is highly unlikely that they will resort to 
ventures for whose success the loyalty and 
support of their subjects is a precondition, 
It is clear, and the Soviet leaders are pain- 
fully aware of this, that war, or a general 
uprising in Eastern Europe, would win the 
Russian soldier over to the side of freedom. 

What is here suggested should, of course, 
have been done in the case of Hungary, when 
we apparently got scared of the threats ut- 
tered by Mr. Khrushchev to our Ambassador 
in Moscow—forgetting that these threats 
themselves resulted from our meekness and 
irresolution, That opportunity we missed. 
The next we ourselves must prepare. 

That is the lesson of the sputniks—a Ies- 
son lost in the clamor for a military, eco- 
nomic, and cultural competition with the 
Soviet Union. It is absurd to contend that 
we should compete in any field where our 
predominance has already been shaken while 
ignoring the strongest weapon in our 
hands—the yearning of all men to be free. 


The Late Samuel Billingsley Hill 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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March 19 


orp with reference to the life and char- 
acter of former Congressman Sam Hill, 
I feel that I would be remiss if I did not 
say that I knew Sam Hill very well and 
knew that he was a man of fine ability 
and superfine character, 

The family of Sam Hill have every 
reason for looking upon him as a man 
of fine character and as a man who rec- 
ognized his duty and who performed his 
duties most carefully. 

I extend to Sam Hill's family my most 
profound sympathy at his passing and 
say to them that they should be proud 
of the life and character of their father 
and husband, 


Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of March 23-30 has been des- 
ignated as Camp Fire Girls Birthday 
Week. The Camp Fire Girls have been 
one of the outstanding forces in the de- 
velopment of the youth of our country 
and we all look forward to its continu- 
ous progress and growth. I am happy 
to note that the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has cited Camp Fire 
Girls for their outstanding public serv- 
ice to the United States Government. 

The citation came after Camp Fire 
Girls contributed American dolls to the 
United States 1957 International Trade 
Fair program, as a forerunner of their 
1957-58 meet-the-people project. 

“By their participation,” the ‘citation 
reads, They contributed significantly to 
the advancement of world understand- 
ing.“ Camp Fire Girls created typically 
American dolls which were part of the 
United States exhibit sponsored by the 
Department of Commerce at the Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Izmir, Turkey. 

An outgrowth of the President's peo- 
ple-to-people program, Camp Fire Girls 
current .meet-the-people project is 
designed to further world understanding 
and friendship. Half a million Camp 
Fire Girls throughout the Nation are 
taking pictures and preparing photo- 
graphic portraits of their hometowns 
which will be sent overseas to acquaint 
youth in foreign lands with life in typi- 
cal American communities. 

Each Camp Fire Girls council selects 
one country from a list of 15 with which 
arrangements have been made for distri- 
bution of the photo stories. The nations 
chosen most freqeuntly are Greece, Mex- 
ico, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
Ghana, Egypt, and Israel. There seems 
to be no geographical pattern in the 
choice. Kansas City, Kans., selected 
India; Kansas City, Mo., chose Ghana. 
Syracuse, N. Y., voted for the Union of 
South Africa and Syracuse, Ind., spoke 
up for Lebanon, Oakland, Calif., paired 
with the Sudan; Atlanta, Ga., with 
Israel; Baton Rouge, La., with Nigeria; 
Portland, Oreg., with Egypt; Butte, 
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Mont., with Mexico; and Kingsville, Tex., 
with Singapore. 

While Camp Fire Girls are learning 
about their own communities through 
their Meet the People project, they are 
also learning about the foreign country 
of their choice. Many groups_have 
found people who come from the nation 
they have selected. Camp Fire Girls in 
Lawton, Okla., chose Pakistan because 
Many Army officers from that country 
train at nearby Fort Still. Port Angeles, 
Wash., Camp Fire Girls selected Malaya 
because their is a family from that coun- 
try living in their city. 

The national youth organization serves 
girls 7 years old, or in the second grade, 
through senior high-school age, in more 
than 3,000 communities throughout the 
United States. 


Governor McKeldin’s Tribute to State 
Senator Philip H. Goodman, of Mary- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
3 OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. FREIDEL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
My pleasure recently to attend a testi- 
Monial dinner honoring my good friend 
State Senator Philip H. Goodman, of 
Maryland. The dinner was sponsored 
by the senator's host of friends in the 
fifth legislative district of Maryland, as 
& token of their appreciation for the 
able manner in which he has represent- 
€d them in the State legislature. Sen- 
ator Goodman has earned the respect 
and esteem of his constituents, his col- 
leagues in the legislature, and the execu- 
tive officials of our State as well, regard- 
less of political affiliation. An example 
Of this is the fine tribute paid to him by 
the Governor of Maryland, the Honor- 
able Theodore R. McKeldin, who deliv- 
ered the principal address. 

I do not need to call attention to 
Governor McKeldin's distinguished rep- 
utation throughout the country in the 
field of oratory. Our Governor is re- 
Nowned as one of the most prolific and 
eloquent speakers of our time. In addi- 
tion to his skill in oratory, Governor 
McKeldin has distinguished himself as 
an effective administrator, as well as an 
excellent judge of the character and 
Qualifications required of our public 
Servants. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including the fine tribute paid 
8 Goodman by Governor Mekel- 
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Appress pr Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER ron SENATOR PHILIP 
H. GOODMAN; SHERATON-BELVEDERE HOTEL, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, 
1958 
The Senate of Maryland is made up of 29 

individuals—and I do mean individuals. 
There may have been governors in the past 

who ruled the senates of their times with 
iron hands, but I would defy anyone to try 
to rule the senate of the present. 
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There are 28 men and 1 woman of inde- 
pendent minds, inquisitive minds, searching 
minds, determined minds. They know the 
legislation on which they are asked to pass, 
and they vote in accord with their con- 
science. 

There are some, to be sure, who are pro- 
vincial in their thinking and in the spheres 
of their interest. 

But there are enough of the others with 
the broad, all-encompassing view to make 
the chamber one of desirable balance. 

There is no just cause for criticism in the 
fact that the general assembly of 1958 went 
beyond its allotted time in passing tax bills 
to balance the budget for fiscal 1959. 

Now that it's over, there are those who are 
saying: Those bills were before them the 
day the session opened. They could have 
passed them then and saved a lot of time 
and trouble.” 

Well, to begin with, that's inaccurate, be- 
cause they couldn't pass the revenue bills 
until after they had passed the budget. 

But even if they could, it would have been 
unseemly indeed for the members in their 
entirety, to have accepted the word of any- 
one that this is the best you can do. 

By waiting and working, by studying, pro- 
posing, and trying, the legislature has said: 
“We have given this matter the full treat- 
ment of thought and effort and this is, 
indeed, the most equitable means of raising 
the needed revenue.” 

That exemplifies the real meaning and 
purpose of representative government in 
Maryland. À 

The executive proposes and the legislative 
branch checks his proposals—sometimes ap- 
proving—sometimes rejecting. In the end, 
that which emerges is that which is needed 
most—and that which reflects the consensus 
of public opinion. 

That which, at certain stages, may appear 
as chaos to impractical eyes is but the warm- 
ing up of the great machinery of Govern- 
ment for the production of the final product. 

When such product begins to take form, 
you will see rising above the dying tumult 
the calm and capable men and women—the 
statesmen—the ones who look beyond the 
moment, beyond the day, beyond the year, 
and well into the future. They are the 
broad thinkers, who grasp the relationship 
of a city, a county, or a State to the affairs 
of the Nation, and even to those of the 
world. 

Outstanding among such as these is Phil 
Goodman, 

Let me digress for a moment to say that 
this area of Baltimore—the fifth legislative 
district—is a better-than-ordinary source of 
statesmanship. I have in mind that dis- 
tinguished Member of the Congress who is 
a resident of this legislative district and 
Representative of the larger congressional 
district in which it is contained—the Hon- 
orable SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of Maryland's Sev- 
enth—a former member of the Maryland 
House of Delegates and of the House’s im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee, a for- 
mer member of the city council where he 
was chairman of the budget and finance 
‘committee and later of ways and means, 
now in his third term in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Like Saat FRIEDEL, Phil Goodman is indeed 
a man of parts. 

The fact that he has served his district 
well is evidenced by the faith that is re- 
posed in him— by the great number of the 
people from the fifth who are here tonight 
by his elections, first to the city council; 
then to the Senate of Maryland. 

That he has served his city well is re- 
flected in the high esteem and respect in 
whith he is held—not alone by political 
groups—but by civic and service organiza- 
tions, and by the great masses of the people. 

That he has served his State with dis- 
tinction to the advantage of its citizenry 
can be and hereby is attested by the fellow 
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who ought to know—the Governor of Mary- 
land, Testimony to that effect will be given 
too, I am sure, by his fellow Senators, re- 
gardless of political affiliation. 

When I had a vacancy to fill in the Iegis- 
lative workshop of the Southern Regional 
Education, I look for a legislator who had 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt 
his good and constructive interest in sound 
education. 

I appointed Phil Goodman. 

When the legislature needed men and 
women of compassion and understanding to 
study the problem of preschool training for 
handicapped children, Phil Goodman was 
among those selected, and some excellent 
legislation has been a result. 

When members of heart—members who 
cared—were needed to study our mental hos- 
pitals and their needs, Phil Goodman again 
drew the legislative assignment. 

When an outstanding chairman was 
needed for a committee on juvenile insti- 
tutions, who got the job? 

Who, but Phil Goodman. 

Who received the high award of apprecia- 
tion, of the Maryland State Society for Crip- 
pled Children. 

Why, Philip H. Goodman, of course. 

His interest and his activities had much 
to do with the establishment of school cross- 
ing guards in Baltimore—those wonderful 
women who do so much for the safety of 
children every school day of the year. 

But, as I said before, Phil Goodman is a 
man of the broad view. His interests and 
his activities reach far beyond his district, 
his city, and his State. 

His is a keen concern for the safety, 
strength, and welfare of the Nation. 

His is a voice of knowledge for the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace in the world. 

His is an enthusiastic and effective voice 
in the cause of Israel—that brave nation 
that stands as a bulwark of democracy and 
human freedom in the Middle East. 

He is honored there as he is honored here. 

His work is known and appreciated by 
the authorities and the people of that proud 
land, There is an area of the Dr. Herman 
Seidel Medical Center that bears the name— 
the Philip H. Goodman wing. 

Phil Goodman made it the hard way—by 
hard work and persistence—by hard cam- 
paigning perseverence—by the love of hu- 
manity that is his way of life—by a friendli- 
ness that is natural in his make-up and by 
a concern for the wellbeing of his fellow 
men that néeds no embellishment, It is as 
real as the man himself. 

Phil Goodman is a comparatively young 
man—an extremely active man—a continu- 
ously alert man—a dependable man—and a 
dedicated man. 

For him, I predict great things in the fu- 
ture—great opportunities for service to the 
people—and great use to be made of those 
opportunities. 

He should go far. 


Representative John J. Dempsey 


SPEECH 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I knew our 
departed colleague, Jack DEMPSEY, as & 
neighbor, a friend—a fellow Representa- 
tive from the great Southwest. During 
my brief tenure I learned to understand 
his fine personal qualities by sitting with 
him in conferences, and by working to- 
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gether with him on the common prob- 
lems of our sister States. 

I always found Congressman DEMPSEY 
a man of his word, who had a profound 
loyalty for the people and institutions of 
his State. He was a fighter, who never 
quit until he reached his objective. Jack 
fought the good fight, and he will be 
sorely missed by the citizens of his State 
and his many friends in this body. 


Education: A Shared Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a great many problems in education 
which trouble all of us, and which we 
are making every effort to think 
through. 

Earlier this month it was my privilege 
to address the regional conference of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in San Francisco, on the subject 
Education: A Shared Responsibility. 
In the thought that my observations 
there will be of interest, I include the 
address with my remarks. 

EDUCATION : A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


(Address by Hon. Frances P. BOLTON before 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, San Francisco, Calif., March 11, 
1958) 

It is with considerable humility that I 
take this platform to address your distin- 
guished group. You have among you men 
and women far better equipped than I to 
discuss education today. Yet, it may not be 
amiss to bring you a facet of my thinking as 
it has developed on this subject over the 
years. 

Indeed, the view of the nonprofessional 
whose life has included the experiences of 
wife, mother and grandmother, of work on a 
school faculty, as well as many years of legis- 
lative responsibility, may have its own con- 
tribution to make at this time. 

In recent months there has been mount- 
Ing evidence that the American people are 
seriously disturbed by apparent inadequacies 
in our educational system. I do believe that 
all of us—laymen and eduactors alike— 
should be eternally grateful that national at- 
tention has finally been focused on the kind 
of preparation for life ‘we are giving the 
youth of this great Nation of ours in this 
most difficult era. 

Education if true to its essential reality 
should give a youth and a girl an under- 
standing of himself, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. It should whet his curiosity 
about the world he lives in and the universe 
of which he is a part. It should give him an 
understanding of the people he must live 
with and people across the world. It is being 
suggested by increasing numbers that what 
we have been calling education is really little 
more than instruction. 

Which are we giving our youth? 

At first blush it would appear that our 
much vaunted public education system is 
not producing the results that the country 
needs. Yet, when I compare what my school 
days gave me of general knowledge of the 
world with the enormous amount that the 
youngsters of today seem to know, I am 
amazed by the difference. 
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The one tremendous fact, however, that I 
learned, which seems to me to be funda- 
mental, today’s youth appear to have little 
knowledge and less certainty of, viz: that 
“the earth is the Lord's and the fullness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell there- 
in.” Nor does there seem to be much if any 
suggestion given them that life itself is the 
greatest privilege ever granted, that it re- 
quires disciplines of every sort to give it 
meaning, to give it a joy that results in 
accomplishment. 

Our young people today with all their gen- 
eral knowledge of the antipodes are a very 
real and constant problem to thore whose 
business it is to fit them into the work-a-day 
living that must be theirs. I am cofistantly 
being importuned to do something to give 
high-school graduates some knowledge of 
even simple arithmetic, of the alphabet, of 
spelling and reading and writing. 

“Where can I place them?“ said one dis- 
traught man. “They can't be file clerks as 
they don't know the alphabet. They can't 
be stenographers for they can't spell. They 
can't keep books or get into finance as they 
can neither add, subtract, nor multiply.“ 

Not long ago a man in charge of education 
in one of our foreign airbases told me, 
“The men haven't even had simple arith- 
metic. How can they expect to be trusted 
with the complicated work of the Air 
Force?" Applicants for Annapolis, etc., are 
low in math, English, history. 

There are but examples of what comes 
across my desk and into my office constantly. 
And there is a desperation in these people 
that gives one pause. 

It will serve no useful purpose to seek 
a scapegoat for our educational predicament. 
Everything from the Soviet Union to tele- 
vision will be blamed, and I am sure that 
you receive an inordinate share of castiga- 
tion. In the final analysis, however, each of 
us—parent, teacher, student, citizen—must 
accept a part of the ultimate responsibility. 


HISTORICAL VIEW 


Historically, our public education has been 
viewed as a responsibility of the several 
States. Article X of the Constitution de- 
clares: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
to it by the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

There is little doubt that one of the 
functions the Founding Fathers had in mind 
was that of education, and by interpretation 
of the 10th amendment the character of 
public education as a basic function of the 
States has been constitutionally established. 

From the earliest days of the Republic, 
State legislatures have assumed governmen- 
tal responsibility for education. One of the 
first such declarations of policy is found in 
the Ordinance of 1787 which created the 
Northwest Territory. This ordinance not 
only guaranteed freedom of speech, thought, 
and religion but also excluded slavery from 
the Territory and committed the govern- 
ments of the new States to the support of 
the schools. 

In my own State of Ohio, the first thing 
the founders did after setting up the State 
legislature was to plan for a university 
Provisions for public education have been 
written into the fundamental law of every 
State. Today, public education has come 
to be the primary and single largest enter- 
prise of the States. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The task of providing financial support 
for our schools also lies with the States 
although to local school districts has been 
delegated the function of financing local 
school programs. More recently, the trend 
has been toward greater assumption of fi- 
nancial responsibility by the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. 
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Statistics for the year 1955-56 indicate 
the following sources of support: 


Elementary and secondary: 
Local 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


As the foregoing statistics indicate, the 
Federal Government makes a substantial 
contribution to American education, with 
especial emphasis in the area of higher 
education. This role dates from 1862 when 
the original land grants to the States for 
universities were made, supplemented by 
additional grants in 1887, 1890, and 1914. 

A definite recognition of Federal responsi- 
bility came in 1867 when Congress estab- 
lished the Federal Office of Education with 
duties in educational research, services, and 
administration of grant programs. This has 
become the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, which carries on the above and addi- 
tional administrative functions. 

In these and a variety of other ways— 
ROTC, the service academies, veterans edu- 
cation benefits, international educational 
exchanges, technical assistance contracts— 
the Federal Government directly and in- 
directly participates in the educational 
process. 

The most dramatic example of such par- 
ticipation, and one which is expanding daily, 
is that of Federal research contract and 
grant programs, These have greatly stimu- 
lated agricultural, scientific, and medical re- 
search in the higher educational institu- 
tions. Principally administered by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Department of De- 
fense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the National Science Foundation, these 
grants have a very real impact on our col- 
leges and universities. A 

On the elementary and secondary levels 
there is, as yet, no Federal program of com- 
parable magnitude, although limited assist- 
ance has been made available for school- 
lunch programs and schoolbullding facili- 
ties in Federal-impacted areas. Add all 
these sums together and you will find that 
the Federal Government is in the educa- 
tion business to the tune of something like’ 
$1,616,654,000. 

To some this means that the Federal 
Government might as well do more and 
more. To others it gives pause for the cer- 
tainty that freedom is lost when Government 
controls education. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE 


With the fact before us of the amount of 
Federal moneys already in education with 
apparently no Federal controls, can we per- 
mit ourselves to increase Federal participa- 
tion, certain that due protection is given 
against control possibfiities. 

You will recall President Lincoln's words: 

“The legitimate object of Government 15 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all or cannot do so well for themselyes in 
their separate and individual capacities. In 
all that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, the Government ought 
not to interfere.” 

This sound philosophy was recently re- 
stated by President Eisenhower, when he 
said that educators seeking to stimulate in- 
terest in science and engineering should 
turn to the Government only for that 
which they themselves cannot accomplish at 
all or so well. 

With this admonition ever before us It 
would seem safe to look favorably upon the 
administration's proposal of a 4-year pro- 
gram of scholarship assistance primarily in 
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the sciences and mathematics to meet a 
part of our need. 

But I would emphasize that whatever 
the Federal Government does in the field of 
education—and in most other fields as 
well—should be designed and intended to 
supplement, not to supplant the efforts of 
the States and the communities. Under no 
conditions should we permit ourselves to 
be stampeded into .a massive program of 
Federal aid to education lest we find our 
whole principle of a Union of separate and 
Tesponsible States betrayed. Oh, it might 
be much easier to dump our problems into 
Uncle Sam's lap, but it would certainly be a 
strange method for upstanding Americans. 

We have recently heard a good deal about 
Russian methods of education, methods 
which would seem to cut time in little 
Pleces and get unbelievable results. While 
We may deplore the authoritarian character 
ot those methods, we must acknowledge 
their results in certain fields. In the span 
of 40 years since the Revolution, illiteracy 
has been reduced from 70 percent to less 
than 5 percent, a phenomenal achievement. 
By virtue of centralized absolute control 
Over the lives of her citizens, the Soviet 
Union is able to channel talents and ener- 
gles into key professions and occupations, 
thereby advancing at a fantastic rate. Those 
Who fail to measure up are considered of 
little account. 

As Americans, we instinctively reject such 

- fetters upon individual and intellectual 
freedom. Yet, if it continues to appear 
that our academic standards are danger- 
Ously. inferior to the Russian method, more 
and more yoices will be heard calling for a 
greater imitation. 


The pattern and structure of American ed- 


Ucation, while subject to much valid criti- 
cism, today reflects years of profound think- 
ing and planning. It has on the whole, in 
relation. to its aims, succeeded pretty well, 
and is to some degree at least undeserving 
Of the more violent reproaches leveled in its 
direction. 

True, the system does possess glaring de- 
ficiencies, but in its goal of carrying every- 
body through high school and providing ex- 
tensive opportunities for higher education, it 
has had a remarkable success. Its sternest 
test lies just ahead, and if it is to be success- 
Tul, will require the highest possible degree 
of cooperation on every level. 

Democratic societies by their very nature 
Possess certain built-in disadvantages that 
are not common to totalitarian states. In 
this country those disadvantages are com- 
Pounded, operating as we do through a Fed- 
eral system of Government. The compelling 
Challenge to our Nation is how we, without 
compulsion or coercion, can retain the maxi- 
mum desirable freedom of intellectual choice 
and still satisfy the legitimate needs of the 

public, 

Public awareness and understanding of our 
Problems will do much to bring about their 
solution. Your task as school administrators 
Just as mine on Capitol Hill, is not solely 
to respond to community sentiment, but 
equally to enlighten and lead the public 
toward a fuller appreciation of its educa- 
tional responsibilities, Once adequately 
COmprehended, I am confident that our 
Citizens through local and State boards of 
education, will not only accept added finan- 
cial and other responsibilities, but will insist 
that it be so, 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Let me speak for a moment of what I 
Would like to call personal responsibility, 
Which unquestionably begins in the home 
and rests squarely upon parents. There is 
not time to go into the tragedy of our broken 
homes, the casual selfishness of all too many 
Parents, the results of working parents, etc. 

ere there time I should want to picture 

the wonderful homes one finds every- 
Where, where love and companionship are 
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building strength and faith and security into 
the lives of thousands. Let us thank Heaven 
for them. 

PARENT RESPONSIBILITY 


There is no question of the place the 
parent and the home occupy in the social 
structure. Perhaps it is the fact that men 
and women have become so intent upon their 
own so-called happiness that they are over- 
looking their responsibilities as parents, 
Home to a child is the universe. In the early 
years, dad and mom represent security or 
insecurity. They are the pattern set up in 
the very beginning. All too many parents 
of today are poor examples of what the living 
of life should contain. They have missed 
its meaning. They have lost their way. 

In the contacts I have with young people, 
and they are many, I find so many who are 
starved for love, hungry for understanding. 
Home is often a place of terror and inse- 
curity. From my own experience, I am cer- 
tain that a child needs to learn that freedom 
can be had only to the point of interference 
with another’s freedom; that respect for the 
other fellow be he mother, father, brother, 
sister, friend, and stranger, is a basic need; 
that integrity, honor, and justice rest upon 
the acceptance of discipline because life it- 
self is discipline and home is the first step 
in living. We who are or have been parents 
have the first responsibility and I fear we 
have not done too well, 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


Then come the school years for which the 
responsibility must be shared by school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and the 
students themselves. 

Your task as school administrators must 
be a most difficult one. I am told that it is 
estimated that well over 80,000 teachers in 
our public schools have substandard or 
emergency credentials. But you have to use 
them part time or even full time because of 
the tragic scarcity of well-qualified teachers. 

Why is there this shortage? There must 
be many reasons, one of which is surely the 
inadequacy“of salaries. I confess to consid- 
erable shock when I read in the President's 
report that: 


“The plain fact is that the college teachers. 


of the United States (and this is equally 
true at the elementary and secondary levels) 
through their inadequate salaries, are sub- 
sidteing the education of our students, and 
in some cases the luxuries of their families, 
by an amount which is more than double the 
grand total of alumni gifts, corporate gifts, 
and endowment income of all colleges and 
universities combined. This is tantamount 
to the largest scholarship program in world 
history, but certainly not one calculated to 
advance education. Unless this condition is 
corrected forthwith, the quality of American 
higher education’ will decline. No student 
and no institution can hope to escape the 
consequences.” 

Fortunately for America there is this un- 
believable number of dedicated men and 
women who give themselves selflessly to 
teaching. 

But surely the rest of us must face up to 
the challenge of their salaries. Yet even 
more than this, we must find ways to give 
them the recognition that is so long over- 
due—theirs should be an honored place in 
our Nation’s life. It is rather embrassing to 
realize that the U. S. S. R. does much more 
in the way of acknowledging the teacher's 
contribution than we. 

But I should warn you of a danger into 
which the teaching profession is falling in 
an effort to bring the standard of teaching 
onto a higher plane. Graduate training for 
teachers is placing all too much emphasis 


on method rather than upon context. There 


is far too much demand for degrees than for 
a true knowledge of subjects taught or of 
the most important of all: understanding of 
youth. Do not, I beg you, let this continue. 
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MATURE TEACHER PROGRAM 


As we go searching about for more quali- 
fied teachers, let us not forget that we have 
a large reservoir of competent, mature 
women, who for one reason or another have 
left the teaching profession. Many are re- 
luctant to come back to the schoolroom, how- 
ever much they may want to, feeling they 
have lost ground academically and have too 
much to catch up with. 

Dynamic Alice Leopold, head of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau in Washington, is doing some- 
thing constructive along this line. As As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Labor for Wom- 
en's Affairs, she has instituted a program to 
bring back some 10,000 such women. 

You Californians have provided an excel- 
lent example of how the refresher courses 
should be conducted, I understand that at 
State college here in San Francisco there 
has been a very active program for prepar- 
ing older women college graduates for fully 
certified teaching positions. It is good te 
know that currently there are some 130 col- 
leges and universities offering programs of 
this type, and the Women’s Bureau receives 
inquiries daily about them. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO YOUTH 


Tt is my firm conviction that the school is 
but an extension of the home—that there- 
fore parents and teachers need each other 
if the student is to receive a true education. 
Parent-teacher associations are expressions 
of the recognition of a shared responsibility 
by two of what I might call the component 
parts of the nec coo tive action, 
PTA’s should be bulwarks of understanding. 
They should be the basis upon which the 
child's sense of security can be built. For 
education is the preparation for the living 
of life in a space age. Discipline, respect, 
integrity, honor, faith in one’s self, and in 
the Infinite are more needed today than at 
any time since man came to live upon the 
earth. Without these, today’s youth will be 
at a tragic disadvantage when life demands 
their best. X 

Chiidren are all any nation has with which 
to build a future— and they must be given 
the tools of courage, and vision, of determi- 
nation, and faith and then they must use 
them. 

Today's young people speak a new language 
to which we oldsters can well listen. It is 
ours to give them every possible opportunity 
based upon restraints and disciplines of body, 
mind, and soul. It is theirs to use them to 
build a new world. ` 


WORLD LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITY 


All over the free world people are looking 
to America for leadership—leadership that 
is informed, intelligent, and inspired. Above 


‘all, a leadership based upon a deep recogni- 


tion that it is spiritual leadership the world 
needs. While her first concern must neces- 
sarily be her 170 million citizens, she must 
also conscientiously assume the grave re- 
sponsibllities of world leadership. 

Basic to any assumption of such leader- 
ship is a fuller understanding of other peo- 
ples, their hopes, their dreams, their ambi- 
tions. At a time when our need for such 
understanding is greatest, it is disconcert- 
ing to learn that fewer and fewer young peo- 
ple are studying foreign languages, and that 
history instruction is often inadequate to 
familiarize them with past cultures and other 
countries to say nothing of their own. 

As a young Nation, until recently insulated 
by two oceans and the political gulf of isola- 
tionism, our orientation has been more in- 
ward than outward, Now we are challenged 
to broaden our mental horizons as never 
before. We are challenged to make our “In 
God We Trust” constantly more far reaching. 
Words won't do it—only deeds will. We need 
to challenge every phase of our living and 
every step of our way. 

Perhaps this that we call education, which 
I would insist is preparation for the living of 
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life or is nothing, stands near the top of our 
challenges. Because you who have made it 
your profession are the first to want it to 
answer the needs of tomorrow's leaders, you 
are here together, questioning and discussing 
its possible faults and the possible improve- 
ments that can be made. I have come to you 
as Senator CHURCH did that you may know 
that both Houses of the Congress are deeply 
concerned even as is President Eisenhower. 
This Nation of ours, conceived in a dream, 
born of a vision, carries upon her young 
shoulders a truly terrible responsibility. If 
we are to be true to the trust the infinite 
plan placed upon us we must be certain that 
we still believe that: 

A nation is not a tangible thing, not a 
building of bricks and mortar that will crash 
to ruins at the first strong blow. But it is 
an echo of the past, and a whisper from the 
future, the whole bound together with the 
lives, the hopes, and the endeavors of mil- 
lions of men and women.” 

We who believe this know that our youth 
is all we have with which to build a future. 
Are we giving them health, a wholesome pride 
in their bodies, a deep curiosity about them- 
selves and their fellow men, an insatiable 
desire for knowledge and for understanding, 
a love of God and of His universe? 

Yours is the task of so organizing the 
ever-increasing knowledge man has been 
given so that it may be theirs to the extent 
each boy and each girl—each young person— 
can understand and use it. 

May the Infinite give you wisdom and an 
ever greater comprehension of His desire for 
mankind upon this earth as you sit here in 
conference and then separate to return to 
your several fields of usefulness, stimulated 
and refreshed by these days. 


The Economic Unity of the Nations of 
the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
before the 52d annual convention, Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Chicago, Hl., March 11, 
1958: 

Tonight I want to discuss with you, as 
officials and members.of the National Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association and as 
American citizens, a matter that is vital to 
the security and economic well-being of the 
United States and very close to the interests 
of your association—the economic unity of 
the nations of the free world. 

In his state of the Union message in early 
January, President Eisenhower told Con- 
gress and the Nation that unity—so essen- 
tial to the cause of peace—is being threat- 
ened by a massive Soviet plan to upset the 
balance of trade. The object of this Russian 
plan, of course, is to bring as many of the 
free nations as possible into the Communist 
ephere of influence. 

The Soviets are devoting huge energy to 
this economic offensive, and they are stead- 
ily gaining the means to make a success of 
it—if the free world, and the United States 
in particular, does not assert its economic 
strength to frustrate them, 

In this state of the Union message, the 
President advanced a plan to counteract 
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the Soviet economic attack upon the free 
world. He asked the Congress for a 5- 
year extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. 

This is the program under which the 
President obtains reductions in foreign 
tariffs against American exports in return 
for reciprocal lowering of our own tariffs. 

A bill to implement the President's request 
is now before Congress. In the President's 
own words, its passage “is essential to our 
national economic interest, to our security, 
and to our foreign relations.” Iam here to- 
night to assure you that this need is vital, 
and to examine with you the compelling 
reasons why every American should be in- 
formed on this Issue—and why the members 
of this audience, whose leading interest is 
the free flow of trade, should support the 
President’s position. 

As you know, we have had a reciprocal 
trade agreements program for 24 years. This 
program has won the support of the Ameri- 
can people because it is economically sound 
and because it has brought great benefits to 
the United States in terms of increased em- 
ployment and business here at home and in 
terms of closer cooperation with the other 
free nations. Under this program, our 
Presidents have used the power granted to 
them by Congress to reduce tariffs and to 
stimulate a worldwide movement toward the 
reduction of trade barriers among the free 
nations. 

Indeed, trade agreements have become the 
principal means by which the United States 
and the other free-trading nations of the 
world cooperate with one another. Out of 
them have come such great trade programs 
as the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, under which 37 countries work to- 
gether to expand world trade on a mutually 
beneficial basis. : 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
permits the President to negotiate with 
other countries to expand export markets 
for American goods. It helps to assure that 
the many goods and materials that American 
industry needs but cannot get at home will 
continue to flow through our ports. 

Without a strong and expanding recipro- 
cal trade agreements program, the United 
States would be frozen out of markets which 
we need for the health and balance of our 
economy, Without it, our friends abroad 
would be frozen out of our markets, which 
they need in order to accumulate the dollar 


credits with which they buy American goods.- 


This is a basic instrument for 
the preservation of the economic unity of 
the free world. Without it, the Communist 
bloc would have little trouble succeeding in 
their design, which President Eisenhower 
has described as follows: 

“The Soviet Union is engaged in an in- 
tensive effort, through combined programs 
of trade and aid, to divide the countries of 
the free world, to detach them one by one, 
and to swing them into the orbit of Com- 
munist influence.” 

The truth of this observation is illus- 
trated by the challenge of Nikita Khru- 
shchev when he said: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will 
win over the United States. The threat 
to the United States is not the ICBM, but 
in the field of peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this, and it will prove the su- 


' periority of our system.” 


The reason why the Communists wish to 
create this economic division in the free 
world is evident: They know that they can- 
not hope to outproduce the free nations if 
the free nations stay together. Therefore, 
in order to win the economic cold war, the 
Soviets must insinuate their trade and aid 
into free countries. They must substitute 
their economic influence for that of America 
and the other great trading nations of the 
West. 
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It is well within their capabilities to do 
so, if we default upon our trade programs. 
The gross national product of the Soviet 
Union is already larger than that of any 
nation in the world except the United 
States. And while the Russian GNP at 
present is only one-third of ours, it is 
growing 50 percent faster. 

The exports of the Communist bloc to the 
free world amounted to $3.1 billion last year. 
This seems a trifling amount compared to 
the $19.5 billion exported by the United 
States in 1957. But the Communist export 
volume increased by 70 percent in four years. 
There is no reason to think that the Com- 
munists, with their controlled economy, 
regimented workers and forced investment, 
could not double or triple this rate with! 
a very few years. 

Such an increase in exports, concentrated 
on a few underdeveloped countries and 
coupled with an effective ald program, could 
be extremely dangerous. Flatly stated, it 
could mean the gradual loss of free countries 
to communism—because Communist aid 
and trade are always a prelude to political 
domination—and, eventually, a disastrous 
change in the world's economic balance. 
How the Communists mean to go about this 
is simple enough. 

They select a country in one of the under- 
developed regions of the world. Then they 
extend a credit to this country for develop- 
ment purposes. The country receiving the 
credit agrees that it will use it to buy Soviet 
goods. The Soviet Union agrees, in turn, 
that it will accept goods of the country as 
repayment of the credit. The result? A 
flow of trade based on ruble credits is estab- 
lished, and the Communists have their foot 
in the door. 

They open the market with aid, secure it 
with trade—and, in time, nail it down with 
political domination. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc is already able to ex- 
port large quantities of manufactured goods 
of the kind needed by the underdeveloped 
countries. And the Communists are per- 
fectly willing to accept consumer goods, 
foodstuffs, and raw materials in payment. 
You can see the pattern in the Soviet sale 
of arms to Egypt in exchange for cotton, the 
big credits which the Soviets have granted 
to Syria, the loans to India, and economic 
probing that is going on in Latin America. 

In the last 3 years, the Communists have 
agreed to provide 61.9 billion in aid to the 
less developed countries of the free world. 
Significantly, most of this is in steel mills, 
power dams, and other development items. 
Of course Soviet techniclans and advisers 
and influence become part and parcel of 
such aid. 

The answer to this concentrated Com- 
munist trade drive is, of course, expanded 
aid and trade within the free world. And I 


will repeat that the future of free world - 


trade, and very likely the free world itself, 
is at stake in the Congress at this moment. 
The 5-year extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program is absolutely essential 
to the continuation of the movement for 
trade liberalization in the free world. And 
trade liberalization is the essential element 
in maintaining the economic independence 
of our partners and allies. It is intimately 
involved with our national security. It is 
one of the most important answers to the 
Communist economic offensive. 

One of the distinguishing features of this 
bill is that it asks for a 5-year continuation. 
In the past, you know, it has been the pat- 
tern to ask for 3-year extensions. There is 
a very good reason for asking for the longer 
continuation this time, 

Since the last time the reciprocal, trade 
agreements program was extended, in 1955, 
an important trading element has been 
born, 
ket—an economic community which in- 
cludes West Germany, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 


This is the European Common Mar-. 
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These six countries purchased 83 billion in 
United States exports in 1957. Within 12 
to 15 years all tariffs and trade barriers 
among these 6 nations of will be 
eliminated. And by the end of 1961, the 
first step in setting à common tariff for 
imports into all six countries will be taken. 

The United States Government has sup- 
Ported the European Economic Community 
because it promises to help to end the an- 
cient political rivalries which have troubled 
Europe, and also because it promises to ex- 
Pand trade within Europe and in the free 
world, The common market, if it is suc- 
cessfully established, will add materially to 
the strength of the whole free world. 

This new economic combination will have 
& population of 160 million and a total 
foreign trade somewhat larger than that 
of the United States. The tariff level of the 
economic community will, therefore, be a 
very important matter to the United States 
as well as to the rest of the free world. 

It is very important to American business, 
labor, and agriculture that the tariff rates on 
our chief expofts to the common market be 
set as low as possible. This is the reason 
for the 5-year extension. It will take no less 
than 5 years to prepare and execute tariff 
Negotiations with the common-market 
Countries, and these negotiations are vital 
to the interests of the American economy. 

So far I have dealt with these aspects 
of trade which are so important to our na- 
tional security and our foreign relations. 
It's legitimate for the American to ask 
What direct benefit his country derives from 
trade in terms of jobs and business. 

The benefits and the importance of world 
trade in the American economy cannot be 
Overstated. Foreign trade creates employ- 
Ment within the United States. It furnishes 
Our industries with raw materials. It adds 
to the range of goods available to American 
consumers. It creates important markets 
for our farm products as well as our in- 
dustrial products. 

Four and one-half million American 
Workers—1 out of every 14 working Ameri- 
Cans—owe their jobs directly to foreign 
trade. Foreign trade provides as many jobs 
for Americans as the automobile, chemical, 
Steel, and textile industries combined. Less 
foreign trade would mean fewer jobs in the 
Production of automobiles, telephones, TV 
sets, household appliances and farm tools. 
Any decrease in foreign trade would mean 
a decrease in employment opportunities for 
& whole range of occupations from laborer 
to stenographer to machinist to engineer. 

Our farmers benefit greatly from foreign 
trade. About 11 percent of our total farm 
Production is exported each year. In 1956, 
One out of every five acres of American farm- 
land produced for foreign markets. Exports 
absorb more than a third of our wheat and 
Tice crops, almost a third of our tobacco, fat 
and oil, and one-fourth of our cotton pro- 
duction. 

In recent years, American manufacturers 
have exported between one-fifth and one- 
third of our railroad cars, civilian aircraft, 
Construction and mining equipment, textile 
Machinery, sewing machines, and steel and 
Tolling mill machinery. We exported 19 per- 
dent of our trucks and buses, 16 percent of 
Our diesel engines, 14 percent of our agri- 
Cultural machinery and equipment, 14 per- 
Cent of our coal, and 11 percent of our ma- 
chine tools. 

In return, American industry has im- 
Ported a whole range of raw or semipro- 
Cessed materials without which our produc- 
tion machinery would literally stop. The 


United States Is self-sufficient in only nine 


Of the 39 metallic minerals vital to our in- 
dustries. Over 40 imported materials from 
a dozen free world countries are used to 
Make our telephones. We import three- 
fourths of our newsprint. Imports are our 
Only source—as you well know—of such items 
as coffee, tea, cocoa, and chocolate, 
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Exports and imports are clearly vital to 
the American economy. It would be folly to 
do anything which would interrupt this 
flow of trade which creates business and 
employment here at home and which is the 
basis of the unity of the people of the whole 
free world. Expanded foreign trade—both 
exports and imports—contributes to the eco- 
nomic growth and the social welfare of Amer- 
ica and the rest of the free world. It is a 
two-way process; they both grow, or neither 

W8. 

The money our people make from export 
trade alone equals that of many major seg- 
ments of our economy. Whole geographical 
sections of our country, and many of our key 
industries depend on expanding world trade 
as an essential ingredient in their future 
prosperity. And imports furnish a major— 
and indispensable—source of raw materials 
for our industry as it guarantees dollar 
credits for countries which want to buy the 
goods those American industries produce. 

However you look at it, foreign trade is a 
compelling issue of the times. Its im- 
portance to the expansion and health of our 
own economy cannot be overrated. Its vital 
role in the struggle between freedom and 
communism is manifest. 

For my final point, I'd like to quote from 
the message sent by the President to Con- 
gress, urging the speedy passage of the re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements program continu- 
ation. 

“The question,” President Eisenhower said, 
“is whether the system of free competitive 
enterprise for which we stand will meet suc- 
cessfully * * * the challenge hurled by the 
Soviet leaders. 

“We will fail in this endeavor if the free 
countries do not continue their reduction of 
barriers which they themselves impose on 
trade with each other. We will fail if closed 
markets and foreign exchange shortages force 
free world countries into economic depend- 
ence on the Communist bloc.. We will fail 
if the United States should now abandon the 
task of building a world trading system from 
which all free world countries can gain 
strength and prosperity in a free economic 
society." 

We Americans, gentlemen, are 175 million 
people in a world of 2.75 billion. One billion 
of the world’s people now live under Com- 
munist dictatorship. The remaining 1.75 
billion constitute our hope that our sover- 
eign country will continue to preserve its 
freedom and its integrity in a community of 
free and sovereign nations. i 

That is why the extension of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program is important to 
you and to America. That is why I come here 
tonight to ask you to weigh its importance, 
and give it your support. 


Thank you. 


Protection for Stockholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, manda- 
tory cumulative voting in the banking 
field is one of the basic protections for 
stockholders now in our banking law. 
The proposed Financial Institutions Act 
would eliminate this protection. An ex- 
ample of what can happen when this 
protection does not exist is described in 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Times of March 15, 1958. 
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This example shows that we must 
keep this protection in our banking laws 
and extend it by law to all corporate 
stockholders. 

Court Names RECEIVER ror MUTUAL FUND— 
SEC SEEKS WRIT AGAINST Irs OFFICERS 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
yesterday asked the United States district 
court here for an injunction against certain 
officers of the Jefferson Custodian Fund, Inc., 
an open-end investment company. 

The complaint seeks a permanent Injunc- 

tion barring Frank M. Cryan, former presi- 
dent, and John Setrian and Joseph Aversa, 
reportedly the new president and secretary- 
treasurer, from acting as directors and offi- 
cers. 
The Commission also asked appointment of 
a receiver for the fund to hold assets for the 
purpose of liquidation or reorganization as 
may subsequently be directed by the court. 
Pending a hearing on April 15, Judge Edward 
J. Dimock named Thomas J. Ahearn Jr. as 
temporary receiver. 

The SEC sald Mr. Cryan had sold the 
Jefferson Research Foundation, Inc., the 
fund's investment adviser, to Mr. Setrian 
and Mr. Aversa, who intended to use re- 
sources of the fund to finance the purchase, 

Edward N. Gadsby, Chairman of the SEC 
advised holders of Jefferson Custodian’s 
shares that the court action “should not be 
construed as a reflection on the value of 
their shares.” 

“The sult is directed, instead against what 
appear to be serious violations by present 
and former management officials of their 
fiduciary responsibilities to the fund and 
its shareholders, and seeks to protect the 
assets of the fund against what appear to be 
improper acts of management,” he said, 

As of March 4, the fund had outstanding 
292,523 shares, held by about 808 stock- 
holders. As of February 28, it had a cash 
balance of $419,946 and portfolio securities 
of $849,987 at market value, for an aggregate 
of $1,269,933. Its stock has been quoted re- 
cently in the range of $4.30 to $4.70 a share. 

Mr. Gadsby complimented the Bankers 
Trust Co., the fund’s custodian, for refusing 
to surrender to Mr. Setrian cash and port- 
follo securities of the fund. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
almost a quarter of a century the United 
States Government has been experi- 
menting with a foreign-trade policy 
illegitimately conceived and a monstros- 
ity in structure and character. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is a 
direct violation of the Constitution be- 
cause it endows the executive depart- 
ment with the power that section 8 spe- 
cifically assigns to Congress. 

The State Department would also 
relish our involvement in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, under 
which tariff-making powers would be 
transferred to 3 dozen representatives of 
foreign nations and 1 American sitting 
in, conference some 3,000 miles east of 
Connecticut. 

In the event that any of my colleagues 
may not immediately recognize the perils 
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involved in the OTC, let me remind him 
that acceptance of United States mem- 
bership in it on the part of Congress 
would in fact give sanction to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, an 
office which blossomed out of the failure 
to link the United States with what was 
to have been known as the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Through 
persistent effort, however, the State De- 
partment succeeded in entangling this 
country in another global agency which 
would in effect carry out the basic objec- 
tives of the ITO. The agency through 
which this relationship was established 
came to be known at GATT, which in the 
decade of its existence has never been 
submitted to Congress for official rejec- 
tion or approval. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not want the OTC, 
and I am quite confident this legisla- 
tive body will so indicate if the foreign 
trade bill includes this proposal when it 
reaches the floor of the House. Mean- 
while it is essential that we make fur- 
ther plans for revising the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in such a way as to provide 
protection for American industry and 
labor. I state without qualification that 
the present trade policy is inimical to the 
welfare of this Nation. The time has 
come to cast aside the most obviously 
objectionable features of the present pro- 
gram, I frankly am disappointed that 
more of the officials in our executive de- 
partment are not willing to admit that 
the defects in the current program are 
too destructive of the domestic economy 
to warrant further experimentation. 

My impression of the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Davis] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Simpson] is that it will tend 
to provide the safeguards necessary to 
our own industries without in any way 
inflicting hardship on exporters else- 
where in the world. While the American 
worker is our first line of concern, I 
nevertheless recognize that so many 
commitments have been made by Ameri- 
can diplomats attending GATT and 
other trade conferences all over the 
world that a complete reversal of policy 
could be upsetting to production and 
shipping schedules of some of the signa- 
tory countries. None of us wants to en- 
act legislation that would in any way be 
considered unfair to our friends else- 
where in the universe. Certainly the 
bill under discussion today would enable 
all of our allies to enter our markets with 
their products, yet it would provide the 
mechanism necessary to bring some bal- 
ance into a situation that is now tilted 
sharply in favor of foreign nations be- 
cause of their comparatively low wage 
scales. 

Naturally I concur in the provision to 
return to Congress the power of review- 
ing Tariff Commission decisions. All of 
the elected representatives of the people 
should feel considerably more at ease 
after this reestablishment of constitu- 
tional intent becomes law. As for the 
l-year extension, I am in hardy accord, 
for it is highly possible that other ad- 
justments—perhaps of the very position 
which we advocate today—may be re- 
— 1 5 at the end of the 12-month pe- 
r 
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Mr. Speaker, I am not going to impose 
upon the gentleman's time here today by 
recounting the injury that has been re- 
flected upon the various industries in my 
State through the current illogical trade 
program. I shall recite only a few in- 
stances in which the communities of the 
congressional district which I represent 
have been seriously harmed by the im- 
pact of too much foreign competition. 
You will be interested to know that in 
1949 domestic jeweled watch production 
amounted to 2,793,000 units and domestic 
pin-lever watch production totaled 6,- 
299,000 units for a total of 9,092,000 units, 
while imports amounted to 7,699,000 units 
for the same-period. Now, bringing these 
tables up to 1956, the last year for which 
figures were available, you will find our 
domestic production total at 9,449,000 
units as compared with a total of 12,- 
459,000 imported units. These shocking 
data are ample evidence of why our watch 
industry has been forced to let off 80 
many of its workers in the interim period. 

Under the barrage of imported goods, 
Connecticut's payrolls for textile-miil 
products declined from $125 million in 
1950 to $100 million in 1955. As for our 
nonferrous metals, the injury from im- 
ports extends from the mines of the West 
to the manufacturing plants in Con- 
necticut. 

In the factories of Germany and other 
foreign countries, workers receive only a 
small percentage of what is paid their 
counterparts in this country—but many 
of the foreign labor forces have steady 
employment while our own workers are 
lying idle. Unless a compensatory pro- 
vision is included in the trade agree- 
ments extension, these unfair conditions 
will continue to prevail and Congress 
must accept the responsibility for them. 
Let us take a typical Connecticut com- 
munity to localize the issue under dis- 
cussion today. ‘Torrington, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 28,000, is essen- 
tially an industrial city whose products 
include sewing machine needles, latch 
knitting machine needles, surgical 
needles, antifriction bearings, machine 
nuts, screws and other specialty prod- 
ucts, bicycle parts, brass products, roller 
skates, fishing rods, woolen goods, 
foundry products, gaskets, timing de- 
vices, and fans. 

Last week Mr. Harry B. Purcell, di- 
rector of industrial relations, the Tor- 
rington Co., appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Here are 
two paragraphs from his testimony: 

In my own city of Torrington, Conn, we 
have close to 2,000 unemployed out of a total 
labor force of about 14,000. But here again 
we find that the unemployment statistics do 
not reveal the true picture, because approxi- 
mately 4,000 factory employees, or nearly 65 
percent of our industrial population, are only 
working from 24 to 35 hours per week. And 
they have been laboring under this austerity 
schedule for many months, and in some 
cases, more than a year. 

We know that to a great extent, this 
seyere decline in our economic security is 
due both directly to the competition we are 
receiving from foreign manufacturers of our 
products, and indirectly, to the foreign com- 
petition being met by other United States 
manufacturers who use our products either 
to make, or as a component of, their goods. 
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Mr. Speaker, accounts of industrial 
stagnation and human hardship caused 
by excessive imports could occupy many 
pages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
do not wish to extend my remarks fur- 
ther because I am confident that the 
situation is now so well understood— 
particularly because a great number of 
my colleagues are experiencing similar 
conditions in their own constituencies— 
that the Trade Agreements Act as pro- 
mulgated and perpetuated by the State 
Department will no longer be tolerated. 
I feel that representatives of mining 
and petroleum activity as well as indus- 
try and agriculture can meet on com- 
mon ground in the legislation proposed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Simpson] and the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Davis]. I for one intend 
to give it my earnest support. 


Alaska Statehood: When Will It Become 
a Reality? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day a friend of mine from Alaska asked 
me a very pertinent question, one which 
I believe we should seriously consider. 
His question was, “How long does it take 
the Congress to respond to the will of the 
people?” 

There are not many issues which come 
before the Congress time and time again. 
There are not many issues upon which 
the platforms of the two major political 
parties of our country have been in 
unanimous agreement for some period of 
time without any action of Congress. 
Yet my friend's question was directed 
towards just such an issue. 

Very few issues which so affect our 
country in its position of world leader- 
ship as the matter which I wish to dis- 
cuss here today. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam concerned about the 
future of Alaska. The first statehood 
bill was introduced in this Congress by 
Delegate James Wickersham on 
March 30, 1916. Now, 42 years later 
there appears to be some question as to 
whether this body should act upon the 
request of that Territory for an imme- 
diate grant of statehood. 

Why this is so is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

This House seriously began considera- 
tion of the question of statehood for 
Alaska during the goth Congress. In 
every Congress, in fact in every session, 
since the 80th Congress, we have con- 
sumed not only our time and energy but 
that of countless witnesses and repre- 
sentatives of various Government agen- 
cies in our attempt to probe further into 


the basic question: Is Alaska ready for 


statehood? 


Mr. Speaker, the hearings on the 
Alaska bill by the House alone since the 
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80th Congress now total more than 3,400 
printed pages. 

These hearings read like a broken 
record. Time and time again the op- 
ponents of the admission of Alaska, and 
our other great Territory, Hawaii, have 
repeated the same arguments which were 
used against California, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, and many other of our great 
States. Where would we be today and 
what would be our position in this world 
of Explorers, sputniks, and interconti- 
nental missiles if our predecessors had 
listened. to such arguments? 

The citizens of Alaska have petitioned 
time and time again to be admitted into 
our Union; and I believe that the people 
of these United States heartily endorse 
their request now. 

Alaska has been under the American 
flag since 1867 and at the time this great 
Territory was acquired there was no 
other Territory which was not destined 
to receive the blessing of the then exist- 
ing States to become a member of our 
Union. In fact, the treaty with Russia 
by which we acquired Alaska contains 
what I believe to be a pledge to the in- 
habitants of the Territory that they 
would one day become full-fledged citi- 
zens of our great Nation. Americans 
who live in Alaska cannot attain this 
status until they have the right to elect 
Tepresentatives to Congress who have 
the power to vote on the many issues 
which affect not only Alaska but the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, we last considered this 
Subject on the floor of this House in 
May 1955 when we debated a joint 
Alaska-Hawaii statehood bill. That bill 
was recommitted to the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs by a 
vote of 218 to 170. The situation regard- 
ing Alaska is quite different today than 
it was in 1955 and I would like to detail 
for you some of the developments since 
that time. 

In November of 1955 a Territorial 
Constitutional Convention was called by 
the Governor of Alaska. The duly 
elected delegates to that convention 
Grafted one of the finest constitutions 
ever to bé prepared. On April 24, 1956, 
this constitution was approved by the 
voters of Alaska by better than a 2 to 1 
Majority. - 

In 1955 there was seme questiòn con- 
cerning the support of the Administra- 
tion for the statehood bill of Alaska. I 
am happy to be able to point out to the 
members of this House today that the 
Eecretary of the Interior, Fred A. 
Seaton, has presented to Congress the 
recommendations of the administration 
which are in complete support of im- 
mediate statehood for Alaska, These 
recommendations were consistent with 
the request of President Eisenhower in 
his budget message of 1957 and 1958. 
In 1957 the budget message stated: 

I also recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a 
State and that, subject to area limitations 
and other safeguards for the conduct of de- 
Tense activities so vitally necessary to our 
National security, statehood also be con- 
ferred upon Alaska, 


In the 1958 budget, President Eisen- 
-~ hower requested Congress to complete 
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action on appropriate legislation admit- 
ting Hawaii and Alaska into the Union 
as States. 

As the President and responsible offi- 
cials of the Eisenhower administration 
have said, the admission of Alaska as 
a State will demonstrate to the world 
that America practices what it preaches. 

Let me get back to my original ques- 
tion then as posed to me by my friend 


from Alaska, 


Just how long will it take us to de- 
liberate this matter? How many more 
pages of testimony must we accumulate 
before we get down to serious action on 
this issue? How much more time of 
the Congress must be devoted to the 
consideration of purely internal Alaska 
legislation because we have failed to 
grant to this Territory the autonomy it 
deserves? 

In a statement to our committee, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Sea- 
ton, pointed out that in the last Con- 
gress no less than 50 separate bills han- 
dled by the Territory subcommittee were 
enacted into law;-30 of those bills—just 
over half—related solely to Alaska. 

Gentlemen, I believe the time has 
come, in fact the time is long overdue, 
for us to turn the affairs of Alaska over 
to Alaskans. The right of government 
by the governed is an American heri- 
tage. That right cannot-be denied much 
longer. As the Secretary of Interior has 
pointed out there is ample “evidence 
that as America’s last frontier Alaska is 
the land of opportunity.. Her great for- 
ests, her tremendous, and as yet barely 
tapped, natural resources will, I believe, 
continue to assure her economic growth 
for generations to come.” 

The issue of statehood is not, should 
not, and cannot become a partisan issue. 
I repeat: Government by the governed 
is an American heritage. We cannot 
in good conscience continue to deny 
Alaskans their rightful heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and earnestly 
pray that before this Congress adjourns 
we shall add another star to our great 
flag. And if this is accomplished, the 
question of my Alaskan friend will be 
answered. 


Postal Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, about a year ago the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States was 
attacking the post-office employees, who 
were then as now seeking a pay in- 
crease, on the grounds that it would be 
the “opening trickle toward another in- 
flationary tidal wave.” An article ap- 
pearing in its Washington Report of 
February 8, 1957, stated: 

The real danger of the pay raise proposals 
Turks in the inflationary aspects by acceding 
the postal employees’ demands. 
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A year and a month later, in its 
Washington Report newsletter, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States again devotes the entire third 
page to this subject. 

Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative director 
of the National Federation of Post Of- 
fice Clerks, has addressed a letter to all 
of us in answer to these charges and I 
think it well that it be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for future ref- 
erence, 

One raise in 6 years is not enough and 
we have allowed the morale in the Post 
Office Department to go to pot because 
we have failed to recognize this. 

A new word has come into the lan- 
guage, “moonlighting,” that is, the 
holding of a second job in order to make 
ends meet. It is a sad commentary on 
our postal system that well over 50 per- 
cent of postal employees have to 
“moonlight” or- work at some other job 
to supplement their salaries or it is nec- 
essary for their wives to work. 

Here is Mr. Hallbeck’s letter: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In its Washington 
Report newsletter of March 7, 1958 (vol. I, 
No. 21), the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce devotes the entire third page to the 
Postal and Federal pay increase legislation, 
now pending in Congress. In view of the 
Chamber's exhortation to its membership to 
protest to their individual Congressmen 
what it calls “excessive pay hikes” in the 
Federal service, we cannot let their conclu- 
sions pass unchallenged. 

The national chamber says, “Uncle Sam 
+ * pays his employees pretty well,” and 
cites an unspecified Civil Service Commis- 
sion report on the special value of retirement 
and survivors benefits based on an example 
of an unidentified employee whose salary is 
85.845. 

Projecting the benefits on this lone exam- 
ple, the national chamber concludes the 
President's proposed 6 percent pay raise is 
fully adequate as contrasted to the postal 
pay raise voted by the Senate which is twice 
described as excessive. 

We might find ourselves in some agreement 
with the national chamber H. in fact, most 
or even some of the Nation’s post office 
clerks earned the $5,845 which is cited as a 
sort of well-paid average in Government. 
The simple truth is that not a single post 
office clerk even approximates that salary, 
and only a relative handful of all postal 
supervisors receive such salaries. 

The fact is that postal clerks’ wages start 
at $3,660 a year. After 6 years of training and 
developing the necessary knowledge and 
skill (which, incidentally, can be used in no 
other employment) they can look forward as 
skilled workers to a salary of $4,410 annually, 
less than the going rate for newly hired fac- 
tory employees. 

If the Senate bill to which the chamber of 
commerce objects were to become law, the 
increase in the lowest grade would amount 
to $515 per year, which is still $1,670 per year 
under the “well-paid” figure cited by the 
national chamber. 1 

In the higher grades, the Senate bill would 
add $575 per year to the existing 84.410 for 
a total annual wage of $4,985 which ts still 
$860 below the well-paid figure cited by the 
national chamber. 

You will remember t only last year this 
Same group that now ds a modest salary 
increase excessive found any salary increase 
inflationary. In its Washington Report for 
February 8, 1957, the chamber warned: 
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“The real danger of the pay raise proposals 
Turks in the inflationary 

“By acceding to the postal employees’ de- 
mands, Congress would filck the starting key 
on a wages-price spiral which could spin 
out of sight with a disastrous jolt to the 
Nation’s economy.“ 

As prophets, their record is terrible. 

Apart from these facts, the point remains 
that post office workers have been the step- 
children of the American economy for years. 

These, too, are facts: 

1. Post office employees have earned a 
decent raise. (Their efficiency has increased 
43.6 percent from 1945 to 1957 and a fur- 
ther increase of 2 percent will be required to 
meet estimated mail loads in 1958.) 

2. One small pay raise in 6 years is not 
enough. (During a period — 1950-1957 
when the average wage of people in private 
industry increased by 827.47 per week, or 
almost exactly 50 percent, the average wage 
of a top grade post office clerk increased only 
$14.23, or a fraction in excess of 20 percent. 
Translated into annual wages, private in- 
dustry increased workers’ income by $1,428 
per annum while postal wages increased 
$740, or half as much, 

3. Postal clerks are the victims, not the 
cause of inflation. 

(The annual net take-home pay of the 
average post office clerk is only 83.4 percent 
above 1939 while the cost of living index is 
up 98.6 percent, irrefutably showing a steady 
decline of buying power. In addition, the 
gross pay is up only 103 percent since 1939, 
compared to as much as 270 percent for 
workers in private industry.) 

Finally, every survey taken in recent years 
in the postal service shows that more than 
half—at least 10 out of every 20 employees— 
is forced to hold a second job to pay his 
bills. We have found also that 80 percent, 
4 out of every 5 of our members have 
been forced to moonlight or to have their 
wives gainfully employed in order to support 
their families. 

If the Government is to attract the best 
People, as it should, it will have to be put 
inte a competitive position in matters of 
salary, hours and working conditions. 

In view of the foregoing, we cannot agree 
with the chamber of commerce that the Sen- 
ate bill now awaiting a committee of con- 
ference constitutes an excessive pay hike. 
We urge you to take the above facts into 
consideration in passing a judgment on the 
viewpoint of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Very sincerely, 
E. C. HALLBEcK, 
Legislative Director. 


Crop Support Levels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


z HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 

in recent days much publicity has been 
given in the Nation’s press to legisla- 
tion now before the Congress providing 
that most basic farm crops will be main- 
tained at the same support levels for 1958 
crops that were in effect for 1957. 

Some consumer advocates oppose this 
legislation on the basis that to maintain 
supports at 1957 levels can have only one 
effect—to further increase the cost of 
items at the grocery store. Such argu- 
ments have been largely proved to be 
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without foundation. For instance, the 
farmer’s share of the cost of a loaf of 
bread has been almost the same for 
many years, only slightly more than 244 
cents. 

Thousands of consumers who have no 
intimate knowledge of what a wheat 
farmer of western Kansas has invested, 
or what his financial situation is at this 
time, are offered an excellent, factual 
insight into what causes some of the 
wheat farmer's financial worries by a 
letter I received yesterday from a con- 
stituent, a wheat farmer of Hoxie, Kans. 

The writer, Mr. Moss, has made an ex- 
cellent case in favor of a freeze of price 
supports at 1957 levels. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope all my colleagues 
will spend a few minutes of their time to 
read it. 

The letter follows: 

Hoxte, KANS., March 13, 1958. 
Representative WINT SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have just finished listening to 
the farm news on the radio. It said that the 
Senate Agricultural Committee has put be- 
fore the Senate a bill freezing support prices 
at the 1957 level. Then, it said Secretary 
Benson announced if it were passed it was 
headed for a certain veto. He has stated 
that to freeze the support prices at the 1957 
level would raise food prices to the con- 
sumer. How could it? Prices would be on 
the same level as at present. This is an- 
other example of how he has and is trying to 
arouse the consumer against the farmer by 
misleading statements. 

President Eisenhower is talking about 
anti-recession measures, If this bill isn't an 
anti-recession measure then agriculture is 
the forgotten industry as far as Secretary 
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Benson and President Eisenhower are con- - 


cerned. If President Eisenhower can stage 
& campaign with Mr. Eric Johnston at the 
head of it and with all of the other pres- 
sure tactics attached to it to get his several 
billion dollar foreign aid program adopted 
then our foreign neighbors have become 
more important than the people of our own 
country. 

Well do I remember President Eisen- 
hower's statement when he ran for Presi- 
dent that he would fight for 100 percent of 

-parity in the market place for the farmer. 
He has backed a Secretary of Agriculture 
who has worked consistently to the op- 
posite of that statement. 

When he tells me that to get $1.78 a 
bushel for my wheat, instead of 82 is 
helping me I can't quite get the point, It's 
in the top pennies of the price for a bushel 
of wheat that a farmer gets his net profit. 
Twenty-two cents a bushel may not look 
like much of a cut to Secretary Benson but 
it could well be a cut of 30 percent of the 
net profit. Two dollars a bushel for wheat 
today is about the same as 40 to 50 cents a 
bushel in the 1930's. If anyone questions 
this, I would invite him to take notice of 
some of these facts: (1) My personal and 
real estate taxes are all of 4 times higher 
than then; (2) I bought a 16-foot combine 
then for $1,250. It costs $7,000 now; (3) I 
bought a tractor then for $1,080. It costs 
$5,000 now; (4) I could plant all the acres 
I wanted to then—now I can plant only 
54 acres of wheat on 160 acres of farmland; 
(5) bulding costs have gone up proportion- 
ately and in some cases even higher; (6) 
hired labor was $2 to 83 a day then. It is 
$10 to $15 a day now; (7) repairs and tools 
likewise haye gone up 4 to 5 times as much; 
(8) if a person is fortunate enough to get 
some net income today, he is subject to an 
income tax that he didn't have then. 
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Secretary Benson's plan accomplishes 
about one thing, a lower price for the farmer. 
It is doubtful whether the consumer will 
benefit enough to make the difference. The 
taxpayer still has the major part of the 
expense of the program. The storage ex- 
pense, and administration costs, and such. 
are not reduced. The 22 cents a bushel less 
on the net profit of the total wheat produc- 
tion, if subject to the lowest bracket of the 
income tax, would result in 644 million less 
income tax the Government would receive. 
The $220 million that farmers would have 
to spend would indirectly increase the profit 
of other businesses and thus bring in more 
income tax to the Government, 

If our farm program gets to the point 
where it is a starvation program, then it 
should be discarded entirely if that’s the best 
we can do. To be a success, a farm program 
must have the cooperation of the farmers. 
To get farmers to comply with strict acre- 
age controls, a good support price must be 
a part of the program. Strict acreage con- 
trols and lower support prices with a promise 
of still lower support prices has a depressing 
psychological effect on farmers. We had 
hardly any overseeding of our wheat allot- 
ments when the support price was 90 per- 
cent of parity. There is more overseeding 
of corn and wheat allotments with lower 
support prices than we have ever had. 

If this bill to freeze support prices at 1957 
levels gets through Congress and is vetoed 
and then Congress would fail to pass it over 
the President's veto, I would suggest we do 
this; (If the above takes place it clearly 
shows that Secretary Benson is our farm dic- 
tator and no consideration is to be given to 
the ideas of the men we have elected to 
represent us. One man’s opinions are more 
powerful than our entire Congress.) He has 
said that he is for freedom to produce. Let's 
put a bill through that would completely do 
away with all acreage controls, This would 
reduce some of the administrative costs of 
the program. The commodities would again 
be grown in the areas where they are best 
suited, The support price should be about 
70 percent of parity. I believe the farmers 
would support this program and Secretary 
Benson could not ask for a veto of this, If 
we are stuck with lower support prices, 
freedom to plant should be a part o thə 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. Moss. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Be TENEION sate REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES "5, 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are glad to receive mail from our con- 
stitutents. We are especially gratified 
when prominent individuals in our dis- 
trict, although burdened with a heavy 
work schedule, see fit to take the time 
to write us their views on pending legis- 
lation. 

The other day I received a well 
thought out letter from Dr. Mark W. 
Bills, superintendent of our Peoria pub- 
lic schools, in which he goes on record 
as being opposed to H. R. 10278. He 
states that he questions the reliability 
of official NEA policies even though he 
is a life member of that association. 
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Mr. Speaker, my thoughts on this 
whole matter of Federal aid to education 
pretty well concide with the views ex- 
pressed by Dr. Bills. It has been said 
many times, many ways, that whatever 
happens to American education will 
eventually happen to America. We can- 
not allow ourselves to be euchered into 
a program that will eventually destroy 
those freedoms which we hold so dear. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the full text of Dr. Bills’ letter in the 
RecoRrD at this point: 

PEORIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Peoria, Ill., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. RosERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Bos: As an educator, I should like 
to register my protest to the educational 
program, which was submitted to Congress 
in the special message on education. This 
program, known as the Educational Develop- 
ment Act of 1958, presents, in my estima- 
ton, a very serious menace to the educa- 
tional structure of the country, and to valid 
principles which are inherent in our na- 
tional heritage. 

This is the first letter I have ever written 
to any public official. I do so at this time 
because of my deep concern over implica- 
tions of this program. I have been a pro- 
fessional educator some 35 years. My pro- 
fessional training is representative of the 
maximum requirements of a teacher and 
administrator. I am also a life member of 
NEA. 

In a few brief words may I register my 
opposition to specific areas in what is known 
as the sdministration’s program. By the 
way, should private politics be of any con- 
cern, I am a Republican. However, I see 
these issues as transcending partisan loyal- 
ties and commitments, 

Grants to the States for testing and coun- 
seling services and for scholarships for 
high-school graduates: Tests and coun- 
seling devices, even at their best, are subject 
to wide variations and invite exploitation of 
the most subjective order. This m, 
federally sponsored, can become one of the 
Most vicious political and partisan opera- 
tions associated with education. 

Scholarships to be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the relative number 
of 18-year-olds: This type of program is pat- 
ently the foot-in-the-door for complete 
subsidization of higher education on some 
sort of a nationally administered selective 
basis. As such, I oppose it wholeheartedly. 

Grants to the States for strengthening 
science and mathematics instruction in pub- 
lie schools: Here again, we are haunted by 
the specter of Smith-Hughes, George-Deen, 
George-Berden subsidization. Even if an 
original case could be made for the legisla- 
tion which I have named, I believe that a 
poll of American educators would find a ma- 
jority of them wishing that we might be rid 
of the restrictions and the impositions which 
these programs now impose. However, the 
strength of the lobbies and pressure groups 
have made it almost impossible to reduce, 
much less eliminate these p . Sure- 
ly, grants to the States for science and 
mathematics is but another example of hasty 
and expediency types of proposals, and are 
unsound in practice and in principle. Fur- 
thermore, if we strengthen the entire struc- 
ture of American education, and provide 
warranted rewards and motivation, we will 
get sufficient numbers of capable and quali- 
fied scientists and technicians. 

Grants to the States for the improvement 
of supervision of science and mathematics, 
etc.: This proposal is kindred, of course, to 
the grants for strengthening science and 
mathematics instruction in general. As 
Such it is unsound, since it picks a special 
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subject area on an emergency basis, and pro- 
vides very little for the total educational 
structure. If there is an assumption that 
schools would in turn divert funds to 
strengthen other parts of the structure, I 
believe that this is an unfounded hypothesis 
and will weaken rather than strengthen the 
total educational program. I believe that I 
could make just as valid a case for subsidiza- 
tion of a wide range of subject areas and 
disciplines. 

Fellowships for graduate study with sti- 
pends to individual fellows, supplemented 
by payment to the institution: This is the 
most acceptable of the proposals. For stu- 
dents who have established the sincerity of 
their motivation; for students who have also 
confirmed their ability to profit by an edu- 
cational program, this proposal has the most 
merit. However, two specific administra- 
tive details must be satisfactorily answered 
before approval should be given to this pro- 
posal. They are: First, what shall be the 
basis for awarding fellowships? Shall it be 
on the basis of need or shall some other cri- 
teria be invoked. I am vigorously opposed to 
scholarship awards based upon financial need. 
In practice, as I have observed it over the 
years, financial need is a very subjective cri- 
terion, and for the most part the practice 
results in a subsidization of improvidence, 
I know of many examples where thrifty par- 
ents who have managed their modest incomes 
carefully have been unable to qualify for 
need while improvident and impecunious 
individuals have been granted liberal scholar- 
ship awards. Therefore, I would want to 
know what the basis for the awards was to be. 

Second, I would want to know how ac- 
credited or approved institutions were to be 
selected. Certainly, I would be interested in 
the process or the procedures through which 
eligible or acceptable institutions would be 
approved for graduate study. This can be 
a very delightful political plum. In fact, 
I am aware of some ot the professional 
organizational activity which has been re- 
sponsible for the allocation of funds for re- 
8 projects to selected and approved 

epartments of education, Certainly, the al- 
location of these funds, in many cases, could 
scarcely have been based upon the superior 
faculty and facilities of the approved in- 
stitutions. 

Grants to the States for approving State 
and local educational statistical services: 
This is one of the most futile and yet costly 
projects suggested in this program. I be- 
lieve that there would be a decided ma- 
jority opinion among educators to the effect 
that more useless and worthless statistics 
are already being collected tardily and inef- 
fectually than we ever need or want, This 
sort of a proposal would be a literal bonanza 
for specialists and others who would find 
excuses and justification for gathering spu- 
rious, and even entirely worthless informa- 
tion. I favor leadership in behalf of re- 
ciprocal agreements between States, and the 
constant effort to improve and standardize 
Statistical and research methods, but this 
particular project would certainly be a 
costly and dubious expenditure of public 
funds. 

Finally, as a life member of NEA, I belleve 
that there is a significant portion of the 
membership across the country which is not 
at all in agreement with the proposals which 
bear the ‘official stamp of the NEA leader- 
ship. I make bold to say, that the policies 
of NEA are largely controlled by a small 
group who have a history of supporting 
selected educational ideologies which do not 
necessarily bave the support of even a ma- 
jority of the membership. Therefore, pro- 
nouncements in behalf of the educational 
organization itself may justifiably be subject 
to careful scrutiny and checking in order to 
discern the extent to which they truly speak 
for the entire membership. 
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In the climate of real or presumed emer- 
gency, zealots for expanded programs of Fed- 
eral participation in education across the 
country are seeking to make the first major 
gain in recent years. This creates a desper- 
ately important crossroads in education and 
in legislation affecting education. I offer 
these suggestions and observations for your 
consideration as you weigh the complex is- 
sues and circumstances pe to this 
significant national issue. I hope that we 
shall as a Nation and as an educational sys- 
tem, avoid- hasty and ill advised moves 
under the guise of emergency compulsions 

Respectfully yours, 
Marx W. BLS. 
Superintendent. 


Let's Solve the Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with a great deal of interest be- 
ing shown presently in proposed tax re- 
ductions, I am submitting herewith an 
incentive tax bonus plan submitted by 
Mr. Dolphin T. Westmoreland, editor and 
publisher of the San Diego Uptown 
Examiner. 

Mr. Westmoreland's plan, which fol- 
lows, has a novel approach, and I am 
hopeful that it can be given proper 
consideration when tax reductions are 
considered: 

From the Uptown San Diego Examiner] 
LET'S SOLVE THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

While officials in Washington are making 
every effort to come to the aid of small- 
business men, they don't know exactly what 
the small-business group needs to help them 
over their troubles. 

Most of us in small business are so busy 
trying to keep the wolf from the door we 
haven't the time to sit down and think out a 
plan that would help. It is true that most of 
the small-business men do not make as much 
clear money as their moderately paid em- 
ployees, but must continually plow back Into 
the business all the surplus that should be a 
salary for them, thus they cannot bulld up 
the desired reserve. With this condition 
existing it is impossible to raise necessary 
capital from private or public lenders to ex- 
pand their business. 

We feel that it is time small-business men 
gave thought to what they need to help them 
and with this in mind we make this sug- 
gestion: 

It is true that less than 10 percent of the 
people employ the other 90 percent, so in 
order to encourage employment and attract 
capital into business we suggest that em- 
ployers be given an income-tax bonus for the 
employees they hire on the following sched- 
ule: 

Ten employees or more, $25,000 income 
with no income tax. 

Twenty-five employees, 
with no income tax. 

Fifty employees, $75,000 income with no 
tax. 


$50,000 income 


One hundred employees, $100,000 with no 
tax. 

Five hundred employees, $500,000 with no 
tax. 


One thousand employees, 6800, 000 with no 
tax. 
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In cases of corporations, proportionate tax 
discount by the number of shares, 

A plan such as this would offer incentive 
and enable successful businessmen to create 
reserves for expansion which would further 
increase the number of persons employed. 

For the smaller companies employing less 
than 25 persons do not require withholding 
tax and soclal-security collections, but place 
the burden of making the payments on the 
employee, even though the employer paid 
his share. An employer in this bracket would 
merely pay the employee the total amount of 
his wages at weeks end, then the individual 
would have to send in his tax quarterly 
with some simplified form. 

We offer this suggestion for what it is 
worth and this plan will be sent to our 
Representatives from this area in the House 
and Senate. 

We would like to have any suggestions 
from the uptown businessmen on what 
would help them most, we'll be happy to 
print it. Remember, we must let officials 
know what we need to solve our problems. 
So let's all think and try to help alleviate 
thin unemployment situation and get our 
economy on a basis that is not dependent 
upon wars to keep us prosperous. 

We must remember our prosperity is de- 
pendent on jobs for human beings, not ma- 
chines, missiles, planes, or things. People 
buy and consume, and they are the ones that 
create buying power. 

Let's put people first in our thinking and 
planning. 


Now, Accelerate Road Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
terstate Highway Sy: still remains 
the best move for a program to help out 
the economic situation. 

This is a program which can be put 
into effect almost immediately. In my 
own section of Illinois it will put several 
thousands of people to work. Now is the 
time it should be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I append hereto an ed- 
itorial from the Decatur Herald of 
March 14, pointing out why this pro- 
gram should be advanced and put into 
high gear as quickly as possible: 

Now, ACCELERATE ROAD PROGRAM 

Members of Congress who are looking for 
Ways to stimulate the economy ought to 
press for action on the proposals being ad- 
vocated both by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and on Capitol Hill to speed up con- 
struction of the new Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. For here is a quick and easy road to 
at least partial recovery in an important 
segment of industry. 

When Congress set up the 13-year high- 
way construction program in 1956, if stipu- 
lated that the Federal Government could 
spend no more than $1,700,000,000 on the 
Interstate System this year. For next year a 
ceiling of $2 billion was set. The program is 
being financed by revenue from Federal gas- 

line, tlre, truck and auto taxes. The limi- 
tations on expenditures were established 
largely to keep construction on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, 

However, highway construction has always 
been considered partly as an economic 
cushion in a time of recession like the 
present. That is why it is now being sug- 
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gested that Congress increase Federal high- © 


way spending. Both Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell and Senator Gore, chairman of the 
Senate Roads Subcommittee, are talking in 
terms of doubling United States outlays for 
roadbuilding this year and next. In most 
States the engineering and other pre- 
liminary highway work is well enough along 
to put additional funds into construction 
work immediately. 

It would not take Congress long to get 
roadbullding into high gear. There is no 
good reason for delay. Not only would an 
accelerated highway program provide much- 
needed work but it also would bring that 
much sooner the day when the United 
States has an adequate national network of 
roads, ; 


Keep TVA Light Shining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
more progressive weekly newspapers 
published in my district has published a 
most informative editorial entitled “Keep 
TVA Light Shining.” This newspaper, 
the Community News, is the paper of one 
of the fastest growing, most progressive 
communities in Tennessee. It is known 
as Donelson, located just east of Nash- 
ville, and has a population of nearly 40,- 
000 people. Its editor and publisher, 
Ralph Wheatley, is a newspaperman of 
many years standing. For a decade he 
represented the Associated Press in 
Washington. His attainments in the 
journalistic field are manifold and his 
friends over the Nation will be glad to 
read his magnificent editorial on the 
TVA. With unanimous consent having 
been obtained to include the editorial in 
the Recorp, it follows: 

[From the Donelson (Tenn.) Community 
News rf February 27, 1958] 
Keep TVA LIGHT SHINING 

The Donelson Democratic Women's Club 
has joined the fight to save TVA from the 
greed of private power companies. 

Their guest speaker at the last meeting was 
a representative of an organization fighting 
to thwart the maneuvers of a powerful lobby 
seeking to destroy the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a lifeline of Tennessee. 

The women's club will bend their efforts to 
keeping the TVA lights shining over Tennes- 
see. Every mother knows the advantages of 
the reasonably rated TVA power. They know 
it has lifted the burden of about every woman 
in Tennessee by bringing lights to every home 
with the labor-saving devices, electric stoves, 
refrigerators, and washing machines. 

It has benefited all of its citizenship, the 
rich and the poor, the city dweller, the indus- 
trialist, the businessman, and the national 
defense. 

But most of all, it has brought light to the 
remote regions of the State. It has tllumi- 
nated what was once backwoods until now 
there are no backwoods. Light has gone 
through the woods, the hills, and the valleys 


‘until all of Tennessee is covered with light. 


It is not only light in the sense of the elec- 
tric bulb but the light of knowledge, the light 
of leisure, the light of good music and infor- 
mation, actually the light of life and freedom 
have followed the beams of TVA current. 
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For TVA current made available radio, tele- 
phone, and television to the deepest woods. 
It awakened culture in the simple folk. It 
brought back to society the good, honest 
people, who were suffering only from isola- 
It lifted their horizon by words and 
pictures of the outside world. The world was 
brought to their cabins for their children to 
see and hear. It has been the greatest educa- 
tional course of modern times, despite the 
poor quality of some of the subject matter. 

TVA has made Tennesseans an informed 
people and informed people remain free peo- 
ple. Back here is where the balance of power 
of public opinion is formed and where wild 
ideas crash against sound, country reasoning. 

Some say TVA Is socialistic. We say it is 
democratic. If a private company had devel- 
oped TVA and the Government had taken it 
over, that would have been socialistic, 

But not a single power company offered 
to build the TVA system and it is doubtful 
if any could have built it. Henry Ford 
made an offer way back yonder but with- 
drew it before it could be accepted. The 
power companies wanted the Government 
to furnish the money and then let them 
take it over and run it at huge profit. 

The Government built it to stop floods 
in the Tennessee and Mississippi River 
Valleys, to conserve soil, open river navi- 
gation and incidentally to produce electric 
current, 

The power companies try to make you 
believe that the Government went into 
the power business in competition with 
them. The Government got into the power 
business because it had to in order to save 
the river valleys and the cities, towns, and 
homes all the way from Knoxville to New 
Orleans and private industry could not do it. 

It is time for the power companies to shut 
their big mouths about TVA. 

Let alone, the TVA can operate and 
finance itself and repay the Government for 
every dime. 

Don't let anybody tell you these are not 
the facts because like Kilroy he was there.” 
This editor was an Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Washington in the early days 
of TVA, then known as Muscle Shoals. For 
10 years he covered the story when Senators 
McKellar and Norris were fighting for it. 
He heard it and he saw it and he smelled it. 


The American Communist Party: A De- 
fanged Monster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am including the following 
book review by John B. Oakes, a mem- 
ber of the New York Times editorial 
board. This review of Masters of Deceit, 
by J. Edgar Hoover, appeared in the 
New York Times book review section on 
March 9, 1958. Mr. Oakes questions Mr. 
Hoover's thesis that the American Com- 
munist Party is today “a powerful mon- 
ster endangering us all,” pointing out 
that the Communist Party has dwindled 
from an alltime high of 80,000 in the 
early forties to less than 8,000 today; 
that the Daily Worker has disappeared; 
that the party has been torn with bitter 
dissension; that it has no perceptible 
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hold on the labor movement or any 
among minority groups. 

Mr. Oakes raises the point that the 
high crime rate, juvenile delinquency, 
bad health and housing conditions, in- 
fringement or denial of civil rights may 
be more of an internal menace to our 
institutions and our security than the 
Communist Party of the United States 
and its little group of American camp- 
followers. 

The entire review is as follows: 
CONSPIRATORS AGAINST THE AMERICAN WAY 


(Review of Masters of Deceit: The story of 
communism in America and how to fight 
it, by J. Bdgar Hoover) 

(By John B. Oakes) 


The thesis on which J. Edgar Hoover 
bases this informal study of American Com- 
munists and American communism is that 
the Communist party within the United 
States is a clear and present danger to us 
today. It is a view that not all of his 170 
million anti-Communist fellow Americans 
will readily accept. But if Mr. Hoover did 
not regard it with deadly seriousness, he 
would have hardly taken time out from his 
busy life as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to write The Story of Com- 
munism in America and How To Fight It, 
as his book is subtitled. 

Starting with a brief look at the develop- 
ment of Marxism in Europe, he traces its 
growth in the United States and analyzes 
its appeal, its organization and its activity 
in this country, He offers many anecdotes 
mustrating how American Communists live, 
why they join the party, why they break 
with the party, how they think, how they 
operate, how they agitate, how they -work 
above ground and underground. 

He presents examples of the various types 
of Communist adherent: full member, con- 
cealed member, fellow traveler, opportunist 
and, finally, the dupe, the deceived citizen 
who unwittingly works for the party. He 
tells how the party is organized, and how it 
requires iron discipline of its members who 
in a very literal sense have to subject their 
lives to its demands. His own strongly 
religious bent repeatedly comes out in the 
emphasis he places on a connection between 
adherence to communism and lack of a 
personal religious belief. 

Tt is useful to have a man of Mr. Hoover's 
position emphatically call attention to the 
danger of tarring with the Communist 
brush those citizens who have nothing to 
do with communism but may, for quite in- 
dependent reasons, support persons or 
causes that are also supported by the Com- 
munists. 

“Too often have I seen cases where loyal 
and patriotic but misguided Americans have 
thought they were fighting communism by 
slapping the label of Red or Communist. on 
anybody who happened to be different from 
them or to have ideas with which they did 
not agree. Smears, character assassination 
and the scattering of irresponsible charges 
have no place in this Nation. The create 
division, suspicion and distrust among loyal 
Americans—just what the Communists 
want—and hinder rather than aid the fight 
against communism.” 

There is at times a naive and at times a 
Slightly dated quality to the contents of 
Mr. Hoover's book, which, as he himself says, 
is written “in almost primer form.” It is 
dated because American communism itself 
is dated, with no longer any strength or 
influence, with no front organizations of any 
power, with no toe-hold in government, in 
labor, in the press, in any significant area 
of American life. If you accept his thesis 
that the American Communist party is today 
& powerful monster endangering us all, then 
his book will doubtless give you some sleep- 
less nights. 
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If, however, you consider that the Com- 
munist party in this country has dwindled 
from an alitime high of 80,000 in the early 
forties to less than 8,000 today (included 
among whom, one presumes, there are a con- 
siderable number of FBI agents boring from 
within); if you recall that The Daily 
Worker has recently died of malnutrition; 
that the party has been torn with bitter 
dissension; that it has largely lost what 
hold it had in the labor movement; that 
its influence among minority groups is mini- 
mal—if-you recall these facts; most of which 
are to be found in Mr. Hoover's book, then 
you may well wonder how justified his alarm 
really is. Mr. Hoover, however, believes that 
the statistics do not tell the whole story, 
and that the Communists in America could 
overnight * * * expand into a mass organi- 
gation of great potential power. That's a 
doctrine at this point hard to swallow. 

Everyone familiar with the record will go 
along with Mr. Hoover's belief that the Com- 
munist Party in America forms “a dedicated, 
conspiratorial group.” more loyal to Soviet 
Russia than to the United States and quite 
willing to subvert our own Government and 
institutions if it ever gets the chance. Of 
course, it must be constantly watched and 
guarded against. Most of us, however, have 
enough confidence in Mr. Hoover's highly 
efficlent FBI to feel quite certain that the 
handful of Communists and even of non- 
Communist sympathizers still existing in our 
country offers little genuine menace to 
American democracy. It is quite possible 
that the high crime rate, juvenile delin- 
quency, bad health and housing conditions, 
infringement or denial of civil rights may be 
more of an internal menace to our institu- 
tions and our security than the Communist 
Party of the United States and its little 
group of American camp followers. 

Overemphasis on the dangers arising from 
that “futile and !mpotent political sect," as 
one of its most prominent recent deserters 
calls it, runs the risk of diverting public at- 
tention from possibly greater dangers to our 
country. These may be found both in con- 
ditions that could give rise to commiinism 
at home and In the rapid spread of Russian 
Communist imperialist influence and doc- 
trine in the uncommitted countries abroad. 
Mr. Hoover himself recognizes the necessity 
for a positive approach in the struggle 
against communism, when he says that what 
we basically need is “renewed zeal to work 
untiringly to uphold the ideals of justice 

and liberty.” < 

This must mean justice and liberty abroad 
as well as at home, for at this juncture in 
world history it seems more likely that the 
fundamental democratic struggle against 
communism and what it stands for will be 
fought—let us hope in cold competition 
rather than hot war—on the plains of India, 
in the sands of the Middle East, under the 
African sun, rather than in a conspiratorial 
cellar in a back alley of some American city. 


Unemployment Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with President Eisenhower's 
calling the conference of governors to 
the White House, to work out a Federal 
plan for extension of unemployment 
compensation to assist the unemployed, 
I am submitting for the Recor the tele- 
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gram and letter of our Pennsylvania 
Governor George Leader. 

These communications show the situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania in connection with 
proposed Federal legislation, which is 
similar to the position of other States 
which pay more liberal State unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

I strongly favor prompt action by 
Congress to extend unemployment com- 
pensation benefits in a manner which 
is fair to all the States. We should act 
speedily to help our deserving working 
people and their families who are unem- 
ployed in this current recession through 
no fault of their own. 

The telegram and letter follow: 

HARRISBURG, Pa., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. James G FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
: Washington, D. O.: 

Urge you support Federal extension of un- 
employment compensation benefits. Number 
of Pennsylvania claimants exhausting bene- 
fit rights sharply increasing. Eighty-seven 
hundred in January, 10,200 in February. Es- 
timate 12,000 in March and 16,000 in April. 
Prompt reinstetement of these people to ell- 
gible status is urgent to increase purchasing 
power of these families. Urge support of 
plan to grant each claimant 13 additional 
weeks of eligibility at State rates. Urge you 
oppose legislation to extend all benefits to 39 
weeks or any other fixed figure since this 
would favor other States over Pennsylvania. 
We already provide 30 weeks. Thirty-nine 
week plan undesirable since average State 
would get 13 additional weeks while Penn- 
sylvania would get 9. Details will be for- 
warded in early mail. 

GEORGE M. LEADER, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE. 
Harrisburg, March 18, 1958. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FULTON: In accord with 
my telegram to you concerning Federal leg- 
islation designed to require the payment for 
an extended duration period of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, I submit the 
following comments. 

To date several plans for extending dura- 
tion have been proposed. Each affects the 
States differently. As you know, Pennsyl- 
yania is the most liberal State, so far as 
duration provisions are concerned, paying 30 
weeks to all qualified claimants. Most States 
have a variable duration period related to 

. For example, Florida pays as few 
as 4 checks at the minimum and up to 16 
as a maximum. 

It is immediately clear that any Federal 
legislation which provides for Federal sup- 
plementation to a uniform maximum of 39 
checks, for example, would be weighted 
heavily in favor of Florida, and could not be 
supported by Pennsylvania since it would 
only provide 9 additional checks on top of 
the 30 we now pay. I believe the proposal 
with the strongest chance of prompt pas- 
sage will be the plan to provide a uniform 13 
additional weeks. Under this formula, Penn- 
sylyania unemployment compensation bene- 
fits would be increased from 30 to 43 weeks. 

The number of Pennsylvanians exhausting 
their benefits since December 1957 totals 30.— 
000 and we estimate that there will be 12,000 7 
more in March and 16,000 in April. This 
means that more than 50,000 of our unem- 
ployed will recelve no further benefits during 
their present benefit years, and these num- 
bers may increase sharply in the 
months. It is urgent that the Federal plan 
be adopted with speed, and made retroactive 
to December 1, 1957. It should be continued, 
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we believe, until March 31, 1959, to permit 
time for further congressional action next 
year, if needed. 

The fund balance in Pennsylvania is low. 
Since December it has declined from $345 
million to $280 million. Benefits are now 
being paid at an increasing rate, averaging 
$1.7 million a day at this time. Thus, if the 
extended duration plan is to be adopted, 
Pennsylvania, as well as many other States 
will need financial assistance. 

Although we should like to extend cover- 
age—and this might be possible by use of 
OASI records for noncovered employees—we 
believe that this might be a barrier to im- 
mediate acceptance of the proposal. How- 
ever, as a long-term matter we believe that 
this is a desirable objective and should be 
considered together with other liberalizing 
amendments such as those found in the 
Kennedy-Clark bill. 

I shall be pleased to be of assistance in 
securing speedy passage of the proposal out- 
lined above. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. LEADER. 


Military Pay—All of the Good Men Do 
Not Leave the Services—Patriotism 
and Dedication Still Retain Thousands 
of Highly Competent Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will soon consider a military pay 
bill written by the subcommittee of which 
I am chairman, and to be reported by 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

It is essential that Congress provide 
an adjusted method of computing mili- 
tary pay and a system of proficiency pay 
for skilled enlisted military pay. The 
bill which will be presented, I am sure, 
will be found adequate and proper for 
those purposes. 

However, the military services them- 
selves have resorted to a campaign which 
has been a severe blow to the morale of 
the military. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have published articles and edi- 
torials which would have the public and 
the military personnel believe that 
nothing is right and everything is wrong 
in the military services. These published 
accounts would create the belief that all 
qualified men are leaving the services and 
only misfits remain. Certainly this does 
not add to the pride of the man wearing 
the uniform of his country. Rather it 
tends to make the uniform a badge of 
incompetency. 

To say these reports are exaggerated 


18 a major understatement. It was not 


necessary to reflect upon the man in 
uniform in order to have Congress un- 
derstand the necessity for legislation. 

Many have been cornered about the 
effects of this character of publicity. 
The Army-Navy-Air Force Register of 
March 15, 1958, contains an editorial on 
this subject which should be of interest 
= all. I include that editorial, as fol- 
lows: 
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ALL PAY AND QUARTERS? 

The military as a career has been taking 
a propaganda beating in recent months. 
Magazines and newspapers have been pre- 
senting case histories of officers and enlisted 
men who are forced to live in dismal sur- 
roundings, far from home. They have been 
pictured laboring at skilled jobs for which 
they are underpaid and overworked. 

Compounding the blows to morale have 
been the services themselves. In an all-out 
effort to influence Congress, the administra- 
tion, and the public that a pay raise is nec- 
essary, the services and the Department of 
Defense have felt it necessary to paint a 
dreary picture of the service as a career. 

Of course, many of the cases presented 
are true, Furthermore, no one who knows 
anything about the services can deny that 
more pay is needed—that better housing is 
needed and that more attention must be 
paid to modern personnel practices. 

But the result of this battle for improve- 
ment of conditions has been quite damaging 
to the services. It is time some effort is 
made to start building a brighter picture in 
the public mind. A military career is not 
all of the best—but it is not martyrdom by 
a long shot. 

The strongest motivations are not all pay 
and quarters, although these play an impor- 
tant part. Any honest survey of the three 
main branches of the military will reveal 
there are a host of dedicated men and 
women in uniform who do not measure 
their willingness to make their contribution 
mainly on the size of their income or the 
comfort of their quarters. 


That Time Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N. C., car- 
ried an editorial on Maroh 17, 1958, en- 
titled That Time Again.” 


The editorial contains some very perti- 
nent observations regarding the present 
2-year term of Members of the House 
of Representatives. I believe my col- 
leagues in the House will find this edi- 
torial of great interest, and I request, 
therefore, that the same be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

THAT Time AGAIN 

Washington politicians make much out of 
what they term an election year. 

This is an election year and more legis- 
lation suitable to good old Joe Doakes will 
be enacted in the next few weeks and 
months than you can shake a stick at. 

Of course, the primaries to be held in May 
are nothing more than sham battles com- 
pared with the general election to follow in 
November, when the donkey of the Demo- 
crats and the elephant of the Republicans 
clash, 

That might be the view taken in some 
quarters. , However, primaries just ahead for 
the Democrats have been known to turn into 
some of the bloodiest of battles. Each of- 
ficeseeker after the right to carry the Demo- 
cratic banner in the general election often 
utters words he regrets later, and in the 
final analysis forgets the primaty struggle in 
the interest of batting down the common 
Toe, the Republicans, 
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Por Gastonia there is no such thing as 
this is an election year. In the cast of 
Spindle City every year is an election year, 
for there are races for State and national of- 
fices in the even years and contests for 
municipal offices in the odd years. 

Congressmen serve only 2 years, and the 
same is true of members of the State legis- 
lature, and municipal officials. 

The Gazette has pointed out frequently 
that such short terms are not in the interest 
of better government. Office holders hardly 
get their feet. under the table after an elec- 
tion before it’s time to run again. Appar- 
ently, however, the voters seem content to 
stick to the 2-year practice, for they do 
nothing about it. 

Although the Gazette thinks the 2-year 
practice should be changed, we get a great 
deal of satisfaction out of knowing that 
at least the little man has every oppor- 
tunity to vote for the person of his choice 
often and with coercion, 


The Will of God 


EXTENSION ap REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following inspiring 
sermon delivered by the Reverend 
Graham T. Rinehart, pastor, Christ 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, which was based on the death of 
his wife and another member of his 
congregation. Reverend Rinehart’s ser- 
mon appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News on March 
14,1958; - 

Two DEATHS INSPIRE SERMON IN CITY 
EDITOR, TIMES-LEADER ‘News: 

On Sunday, I attended services at Christ 
Evangelical Lutheran Church where the 
pastor, the Reverend Graham T. Rinehart, 
gave a moving sermon on The Will of God, 
based on the death of his own wife and an- 
other woman, also a member of the 
congregation. 

I do not know when I have been more in- 
spired and I think that goes for other mem- 
bers of the congregation as well. 

Feeling the community should share in 
this experience, I obtained a copy of the 
sermon, which I enclose with the hope you 
will publish it, 


Harry Liprert. 

WILKES-BARRE. 

Eforts to discover and understand the 
will of God have been central in my 
thoughts since the keystone of our home 
crumbled 3 weeks ago tomorrow and left the 
five of us standing like a wall without a 
support. So gracious and constant God has 
been in holding us up through His Holy 
Spirit and through you. My thoughts and 
convictions concerning God's will would 
probably have remained quite largely in my 
heart without being expressed to you. 

However, when on Friday evening word 
came that Pearl Thrash, another young 
woman of just 35 years, left our company for 
the great company of God it seemed most 
important and urgent that this morning we 
think together about the will of God. 

When we come face to face with experi- 
ences like this we are quick to ask—"“Why?” 
“What is God trying to do?” “Does God 
really love us?“ After a while when we have 
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found no answers to our questions we resign 
ourselves somewhat by saying, “It must be 
God's will.” This statement of resignation 
never has set very well with me. Only 
recently I have learned from the writings of 
one of the great ministers of our time, Dr. 
Leslie Weatherhead, that he too would not 
submit to such fatal resignation— It must 
be the will of God —and leave it go at that. 

It is my conviction that such deaths as we 
have experienced 3 weeks ago tomorrow and 
last Friday night are not the will of God; 
if we mean by the will of God, that it was 
His will, His desire that a husband and a 
day-old infant, or a husband and four small 
children be left alone in the world. God 
does not work like that. To say that these 
deaths as well as all the rest that is tragic 
and painful in the world is the will of God 
is to deny Him as the God of love. 

I sincerely believe that the tragedy and 
hardship we experience throughout life is 
the result, not of Gods will, but of human 
sin. Death, when God created the world, 
was not intended to be a tragedy, When 
God created the world I believe he intended 
that we should all die physical death. 

Adam and Eve had bodies as we do and 
things that are physical and material cannot 
live forever. Jesus said, “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God." Quite 
the same as the beautiful countryside meets 
death each October, so our physical bodies 
were intended to die as well. Certainly, in 
our human thought, we cannot imagine how 
God could have intended that our bodies 
die and still have it a joyous experience for 
those who are left, but I am sure that it 
would have been that way before the dis- 
obedience of Adam and Eve. It was through 
human sin that death became a tragedy and 
a hardship. 

It is our nature to be sinful and the 
sting of death is brought on by our sin, our 
selfishness. We want to hang on to those 
who are taken from us. We have tremen- 
dous sorrow when a loved one dies but our 
sorrow is largely selfish. We are not sorry 
for the one who has gone from us, we can- 
not possibly be sorry for their state, for 
they are in the midst of a happier, more 
blessed life in God's paradise than they 
could ever know going on with us. Our 
sorrow at the death of a loved one in our 
family circle is for ourselves because we 
are denied that old familiar step, the loving 
touch of the hand, the intimate words of 
affection, Our sadness at death is really 
our own selfishness; we do not want to give 
up the things we have enjoyed, we are really 
saying by our deep sorrow that we do not 
want that loved one to live on uninhibited 
in God's presence. That is what I mean in 
saying that death has become a sad and 
tragic thing only because of human sin- 
Tulness and selfishness. x 

Paradise is where Adam and Eve began, 
and they were human, living in Paradise. 
And it is to that very state of existence 
that our loved ones go at death; “today shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise.” Certainly, 
Paradise is not a fenced-in piece of ground 
where everything is lush and green and the 
trees hang with perpetual fruit. It is a 
State of existence where God is, where you 
can be conscious of His presence every mo- 
ment, where His yoice can be heard by the 
spiritual bodies there as clearly as Adam and 
Eve heard the voice of God before they be- 
came sinners. 

I believe that the only thing that God 
bas willed, has planned from the beginning 
of the world is this: it is God's will that all 
the faithful people be saved to live with 
Him in His Kingdom. That was His design 
and plan for His human creation. Within 
this plan, however, He gave,to His human 
creatures a free will to choose—either to fol- 
low His direction or to follow their own. 
It is God's will that we live eternally and 
that cannot be changed except by ourselves, 
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We alone can ruin God's plan of eternal sal- 
vation for us by our choice in this life. If 
we follow Him—His plan shall be fulfilled. 
If we do not then His plan for us as an indi- 
vidual will be reversed. My thought Is to 
point out that human tragedy and suffering 
and sorrow is not the will of God. When 
this human physical side of us dies, like the 
flowers and leaves and grass at the end of 
their season, when this material body ex- 
pires, we see the order or law of God's cre- 
ation in action. The tragedy, the horror, 
the sorrow which goes with death for us is 
the result of human sin, and that was not in 
God's order of creation. å 

Let us realize immediately, however, that 
God can work through these tragic circum- 
stances to carry out His will, which is that 
all the faithful be saved. As suggested by 
Dr. Weatherhead, it was not God's will that 
Christ be crucified, but that He be followed, 
that He lead people through His life and 
teaching back into the Paradise relationship 
with God. But human sin, human wicked- 
ness interrupted God's plans momentarily. 
Instead of following Christ, men crucified 
Him. Still God's will was not defeated be- 
cause then He worked through the cross and 
through Christ’s death to save peoples souls 
and to bring them back into the Paradise 
relationship. God's plan of eternal salva- 
tion is still being worked out through the 
faithful and now Christ is the way, 

God's will does not make a tragedy but 
God's will can be accomplished through and 
in spite of a tragedy, if in those tragedies, 
we make the right choices to follow His 
direction and leadership. 

These thoughts bring great comfort to me. 
These days are filled with much sorrow and 
suffering and pain. But these are still not 
wasted days for out of these tragedies that 
come to you and me can come the beautiful 
plan of God. 

A young woman, for instance, whose hus- 
band is suddenly killed, is left with several 
small children who must go through life 
without their natural father. Certainly it 
seems with his passing everything is ended, 
there is nothing left for which to live. It 
looks as though God's will has been defeated, 

But remember the day of the crucifixion 
and the day after, there was a small group 
of men who felt that way, too. They were 
sure that everything was finished because 
the One whom they loved and followed was 
in a sealed tomb. 

But they were wrong, weren't they? It 
was the end of their mistake and it was the 
beginning of a great new life with Him. 
It was the world’s most terrifying example 
of how God's will can come shining through 
evil and overcome it. When the darling of 
your life leaves your side—if you feel that 
everything is lost that is worth living for, 
then you will be wrong, too, as the disciples 
were. And one day, like them, you'll find 
out how wrong you were in your sorrow. 

When the event of suddenly untimely 
death comes our way and removes the heart 
from our physical life we are so stunned and 
dazed that we wonder where we will go from 
here. Surely trust in Almighty God will lead 
through the hardship to the accomplishment 
of His will. We would like to see what lies 
in the future for us, but that is almost en- 
tirely hidden. We have no idea where the 
road on which we are traveling will lead. 
But surely when we get to the place where 
a decision must be made, somehow, trust in 
God, we will know which way to go. We 
may make some mistakes in finding our 
direction, but if they are made in faith, they 
will not defeat the will of God for our lives. 
God often wonderfully weaves mistakes into 
His plan, as He also weaves our sufferings 
and our sins. 

Tt. is enough to know, when burdens and 
sorrows are unbearable, God's strength is 
made perfect in weakness, and that His grace 
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is sufficient, God guides and God leads and 
if you choose to follow Him to the fullest, 
though you make mistakes along the way, 
still you will serve Him gloriously and live 
on foreyer in His presence, 


Plight of the American Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I called to the attention of this 
body the situation facing our American 
railroads and in elaboration of these 
conditions submitted two recent news- 
paper articles. i 

At this time I include the second o; 
a series of two dispatches by Douglas 
Larsen on the subject: 

[From the New Haven Evening Register of 
March 18, 1958] 
Pennsy ROAD BATTLING DESPERATELY 
Put, Our oF HUMILIATING Crisis 
(By Douglas Larsen) 

PHILADELPHIA—In Philadelphia, officials 
and board members of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Nation's largest, labor in an 
atmosphere of mockery these days. They're 
desperately trying to pull themselves and 
the rest of the industry out of what is al- 
most the most humiliating railroad crisis 
since the black days of the depression. 

Yet their labors are taking place in the 
newest and most plush set of offices, suites, 
board rooms, and private dining rooms ever 
occupied by railroads. There are deep rugs, 
elaborate interoffice communications and ex- 
pensive solid walnut paneling for even the 
lowest vice president. 

For sentimental reasons the board room 
was transported from the old Pennsylvania 
Railroad headquarters building intact— 
decorative fixtures, huge conference table 
and all—to the 18th floor of the new 610 
Central Plaza Building. A board member 
now says with some embarrassment: 

“This whole layout proves just how fast 
and unexpected this thing has hit us. A 
little over a year ago, when we planned this 
office, we were prosperous. Now we're at the 
bottom of the cash drawer and scared.” 

NOT SCARED 

A Pennsy official who is not scared, how- 
ever, and not the slightest self-conscious 
about his luxurious office in these penny- 
pinching days is the president of the road, 
James Symes. 

He's a -faced, smiling dynamo who 
drew the line at taking a brief case home 
in prosperous times and doesn't believe in it 
now. 

“Now is the time for railroad management 
to show leadership, not panic," he says 
cooly. “We are in serious trouble, but Con- 
gress and everyone else is on our side, we 
think. It's obvious that railroads are na- 
tional assets that can't be allowed to go 
down the drain, Yet if just one or two of 
the things we're asking for are granted, we'll 
be O. K.,“ he insists. 

He's forward looking on almost every 
problem of the railroads, including permis- 
sion to eliminate some unprofitable passen- 
ger services, one of the main pleas of the 
roads today. 


To 


CUT OUT RUNS 


says Symes, “if we get. permis- 
sion to cut out the unprofitable runs all it 


~ 
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will do is keep some passenger service going 
for a longer time. Within 10 years, our pas- 
senger service will be cut in half. 

well have 1 overnight train between 
the big cities where we now have more and 
we'll have 3 or 4 dally trains between, 
say, Washington and New York, where we 
now have 1 every hour, This is the trend 
of passenger service, and we can't beat it.” 

Another demand of the railroads is to 
make bus lines, airlines and barge lines pay 
more for use of tax-built highways, termi- 
nals and air traffic control and harbor 
dredging. This would make competition 
with the ralls fairer because the railroads 
get none of these services or facilities free, 
the argument goes. 

Symes doesn’t dodge the implication of 
this request. 

“It will make airline and bus rates go up 
and that's what has to happen if there's to 
be honest competition in the field of trans- 
portation,” he insists. 

END TO RESTRICTIONS 


Symes and other rail officials are asking 
Congress for an end to restrictions on the 
railroads owning other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

“We haven't thought through what we'll 
do if we get back this one, but we'll prob- 
ably get into the barge business and integrate 
trucks into our system for faster delivery,” 
he says. 

More freedom in competing for business 
with less strict supervision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is one of the big goals 
of the railroads. On this Symes says: 

“We're mot asking.to be allowed to engage 
in cut-throat competition. All we want is a 
chance to get business on the basis of com- 
pensatory rates. As it is, they won't let us 
bid competitively because they say they have 
to protect the competition. Well, we're the 
ones who need protection competition.” 

MOST CONCERNED 


As far as the industry as a whole is con- 
cerned, Symes is most concerned that the 
help which could produce cash fast enough 
to save the shaky roads will not come in 
time. He does not want any outright Gov- 
ernment subsidy because he thinks this will 
lead to Government ownership and from 
there to the end of the railroads in the 
United States. 

The railroads are asking for more money 
for hauling the mail and he thinks that 
would produce cash fast enough to save some 
roads. Cash relief in the form of permission 
to write off equipment Taetor is another quick 
aid, he points out. 

“We don't need as 5 help as all this 
sounds like,” he says. Just one or two of 
the things will give us what we need.” 

He points out that just a 1- or 2-percent 
increase in revenue from one of these aid 

would put the railroads in the black 
and give them prosperity again. 


Address Delivered by His Excellency 
Hervé Alphand, French Ambassador 
to the United States, at the Dinner of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 
New York City, on March 17, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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clude in the Recor» the following address 
delivered by His Excellency Hervé Al- 
phand, French Ambassador to the United 
States, at the dinner of the Alliance Isra- 
élite Universelle, in New York City, 
March 17, 1958: 

My friends, ladies, and gentlemen, I thank 
you sincerely for the honor you have be- 
stowed upon France in tendering this dinner 
to me as the representative of my country in 
the United States. — 

I must say, however, that I was somewhat 
puzzled when I received your invitation to 
this dinner and found a card enclosed saying 
“Dietary laws observed.“ But it did not say 
whose dietary laws. After all, this is Lent, 
you know. However, when that delicious 
meat was served, I realized that the dietary 
laws meant “Kosher.” Well—today is St. 
Patrick's Day, a joyous occasion, so I am sure 
I will be forgiven for having partaken of a 
little of the meat, especially since it was 
Kosher. 

In speaking to you, the American friends 
of that great French-Jewish organization, the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. I am once 
again given the opportunity to reaffirm with 
pride the close bonds of friendship existing 
between our two countries—the United 
States and France—and our common inter- 
est in the welfare of all peoples everywhere, 
regardless of their race or creed. 

I am told that when one of my predeces- 
sors, M. Henri Bonnet, spoke to your group 
at a similar dinner given for him by your 
organization, he bravely pronounced in He- 
brew the slogan of the Alliance Israélite— 
“Kol Israel Arevim Ze Ba-Ze” This, I under- 
stand, is a quotation from the Talmud mean- 
ing, “All Israelites are responsible, each for 
the other.” 

What a wonderful slogan that is, and how 
nobly the members of the Alliance Israelite 
have lived up to it. And how proud I am 
that this organization was founded by, and 
still is the primary responsibility of the Jews 
of France. Some of the most illustrious 
Frenchmen in modern French history 
Adolphe Grémieux. one of the greatest 
jurists France has known, Charles Netter and 
Sylvain Lévy were among its founders, and 
today leading Frenchmen like Prof. René 
Cassin and our former Prime Minister, René 
Mayer, are Its most ardent supporters in my 
country. 

It was Charles Netter, that great philan- 
thropist, together with Albert Cohn, another 
great Frenchman and renowned Hebrew 
scholar who, more than 80 years ago, trav- 
eled on behalf of the Alliance Israélite to 
Palestine and founded there the first agri- 
cultural school, which they called Mikveh 
Israel, meaning the Hope of Israel. What a 
brilliantly successful accomplishment that 
was. ‘The 5,000 graduates of that school have 
indeed made fruitful the soil of the Holy 
Land, and have helped to make it again a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 

But this success came only after the bitter- 
est struggle against overwheiming difficulties. 
However, nothing discouraged Charles Netter, 
who remained in Palestine to devote himself 
to the school, and he succeeded in overcom- 
ing every obstacle. Unfortunately, at the 
very moment when that institution was 
emerging from its formative stage and - 
ning to give assured results, Netter suddenly 
died there, and was buried in the grounds 
ot the school. In recognition of his services, 
the Alliance Israelite erected at Mikveh Israel 
a tomb to his memory. 

Inspired by the Alliance Israélite, Adolphe 
Grémieux, too, was one of the very early trav- 
elers to Palestine. Troubled by the perse- 
cution of Jews in so many parts of the world, 
he went there to study the question of colo- 
nization, and became intensely enthusiastic, 
working untiringly in France to promote 
public interest in the Holy Land as a home 
for oppressed Jews. 
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It was through the initiative and financial 
aid of another ardent supporter of the Al- 
liance Israélite, and a great Frenchman, 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild, that some of 
the oldest and most- successful colonies in 
Israel today—Rishon-Le-Zion, Petach Tik- 
vah, . Rehovoth, Zichron Yaacob—were 
founded. This great benefactor also founded 
the first industry in Palestine—the wine in- 
dustry. Perhaps in that, he did not do such 
a great service to France, because he created 
very serlous competition for our own French 
wine industry. I have to admit that those 
Carmel wines are really very good. 

It is to their everlasting erent that those 
great French Jews, although they were men 
of distinction and wealth, living lives of 
ease, and comfort, devoted so much of their 
time and effort and money to the welfare 
of their oppressed fellow Jews in other 
parts of the world. And it is also to the 
credit of the present leaders of the Alliance 
Israélite that they are following and con- 
tinuing in the tradition of their predeces- 
sors. 

Today the closest bonds of friendship exist 
between France and the young State of 
Israel which is now proudly celebrating her 
tenth anniversary as one of the family of 
free natlons—10 years of courageous strug- 
gle and miraculous accomplishment. Just 
as nearly two centuries ago France came to 
the aid ot the colonists in America in their 
struggle ‘for independence, so in the 20th 
century France has come to the assistance 
of Israel at a time when help was most need- 
ed. And just as France and the United States 
have always stood side by side in the camp of 
freedom, so France and Israel will forever be 
united in the eternal struggle for liberty and 
human dignity. 

I was particularly happy to learn that my 
very close friend, Pierre Gilbert, French 
Ambassador to Israel, had acquitted himself 
so beautifully at a recent ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new lycée that is being 
erected in Tel Aviv by the Alliance Israélite 
in cooperation with the French Govern- 
ment and the municipality of that city. I 
understand that M. Gilbert addressed the 
gathering in perfect Hebrew. Well, I'm 
afraid that I cannot live up to that. But 
I do agree wholeheartedly with what he 
said, And much of it applies not only to 
relations between France and Israel, but to 
relations between France and the United 
States as well. A 

M. Gilbert said: “Our peoples like one an- 
other. They have regard for one another, 
and feel grateful to one another. Those 
strong links of friendship are based on the 
relationship between our governments and 
our armies. I don't think that is enough. 
If we wish to make our friendship perma- 
nent, we must strengthen the cultural ties 
that exist between us. Do not friends and 
partners have to be familiar with each other's 
culture?” 

The history of the accomplishments of the 
Alliance Israélite is one of the brightest 
chapters in the story of the development and 
education of the Jews in Mediterranean 
countries. Since 1860, that organization, 
with the support of the Government of 
France, has devoted itself untiringly to the 
establishment of schools for Jewish children 
in that area, and today thousands of success- 
ful citizens in north Africa, Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and, of course, Israel 
can thank the Alliance Israélite for their 
elementary and secondary schooling, and 
often for their vocational training as well. 

How wonderful it would be If all the peo- 
ples of the world would emulate the work of 
the Alliance Israélite—if they would establish 
closer cultural ties with one another, just as 
the Alliance built and strengthened the ties 
of French culture and learning with those of 
Hebrew tradition and learning. Thus could 
we extend the light of knowledge to the 
darkest corners of the earth. 
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Did not the Russian sputniks awaken us to 
the facts that military alliances alone are not 
enough to insure the defense and safety of 
the free world? The Soviets’ spectacular 
scientific accomplishments taught us above 
all that we of the West must pool our knowl- 
edge, our cultural resources, and our men of 
research if we wish to survive. I am pleased 
that at the meeting of the NATO heads of 
state held in Paris last December, at the 
initiative of the French Government steps 
were taken to bring about such cooperation. 

Even the Russians today realize the im- 
portance and value of cultural exchanges. 
Haye they not opened their doors more and 
more to artists and cultural leaders of the 
free world, and are they not sending to us 
thelr finest musicians, their ballet groups, 
and others? 

If only other agreements with the Soviets 
could be reached as easily as the one recently 
signed between your country and Russia for 
cultural exchanges. Perhaps this is the be- 
ginning, and perhaps better comunication on 
a cultural level will gradually lead to better 
understanding and eventual agreement on 
the many vital questions that now sepa- 
ra te us. 

My friends, the largest number of the 
schools of the Alliance Israelite are in north 
Africa, and I am certain that recent events 
in that area must have given you cause for 
much anguish and concern. 

With the good ofices of the United States 
and Great Britain, negotiations are now 
underway between France and Tunisia 
which, we hope, will result in mutual under- 
standing of both our positions—an under- 
standing that will bring about an agreement 
for the establishment of close ties between 
us in the political, financial, economic, mill- 
tary and administrative flelds—agreements 
which will, of course, recoguize the full soy- 
erelgnty of Tunesia. 

In Morocco, which was also granted inde- 


pendence 2 years ago, we are seeking to es- 


tablish similar ties which will serve to the 
advantage of both our countries, as well as 
the whole free world. 

In Algeria, a land that has been French 
territory for 125 years, that is to say, even 
before Texas and California were part of the 
United States, France is seeking and will 
find a solution which will cover every facet 
of that infinitely complex problem. 

On the one hand. we must take into ac- 
count the special character of the status of 
Algeria; on the other, we must not forget 
that 1,209,000 so-called native Algerians are 
of European origin, and that the vast major- 
ity of the,8 million Moslems there want only 
zone thing, and that is to live and work in 
close cooperation with France. 

I am convinced that we will find the right 
formula for such cooperation, which will 
satisfy the Interests of the Algerian commu- 
nities, and also those of France and the en- 
tlre free world. We must not forget that If 
we were suddenly to give independence to a 
country that has no organization, no gov- 
ernment tradition, no economy of its own, 
we would be hurling it immediately into the 
camp of international communism. What is 
happening right now in parts of Asia is an 
example, unfortunately, of what can happen 
when we do not act wisely. 

France has turned her back on the colon- 
lalism of the 19th century, but she believes 
that If she does not replace her old claims 
with some new kind of association with her 
former territories, especially in Africa, she 
will become an unwilling aid to international 
communism. That could precipitate the 
downfall of democracy. In the struggle she 
is waging to assure economic prosperity in 
Africa and to encourage free institutions 
there, France feels that she is striving not 
only for herself, but for the entire free world 
as well. 

My friends, in no way do I wish to mini- 
mize the seriousness of the problems facing 
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my country these days. But I dont have 
to tell you that this is not the first time 
that France has been confronted with se- 
rious and complex problems. Her history 
is replete with major and minor crises of 
every kind, but she has always managed to 
solve them in accordance with democratic 
principles, and to the satisfaction of all free- 
dom-loving people. 

The distinguished guests who spoke be- 
fore me have discussed with great eloquence 
the universal declaration of human rights, 
the 10th anniversary of whose adoption by 
the United Nations we are celebrating this 
year. No country has proved better than 
France its belief in the principle of human 
rights, but this principle can be applied only 
when dealing with people who understand 
and appreciate the meaning of the term. 
It is our duty to educate those who do not, 
Whateyer problems France has to solve will 
he based, always, on the principle of human 
rights. 

I am sure that no group anywhere can 
appreciate, more than the students, past 
and present, of the Alliance Israélite schools 
in north Africa, how deeply concerned 
France is with the human rights of all 
people, and the great efforts she has made 
and is still making to safeguard them. 

In conclusion I want to say, my friends, 
that I hope that the children attending 
those alilance schools in north Africa today 
will grow up to see those countries become 
democratic and prosperous lands where all 
men can live with dignity in peace and free- 
dom. May the Alliance Israélite, in co- 
operation with France, continue to bring 
the light of learning and hope to those 
living in the darkness of ignorance and 
despair, for only through knowledge can we 
brighten the path to equality and brother- 
hood for all mankind. 

From the depths of my heart; I say to 
Alliance Israélite Universelie, and to you 
ladies and gentlemen, its faithful support- 
ers: God bless your noble efforts. 


St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
the happy occasion of St. Patrick’s Day, 
the whole world joins in honoring the 
great patron saint of Ireland and his 
beautiful Emerald Isle. His life is an in- 
spiration to all mankind. It is safe to 
say that not since the close of the apos- 
tolic age itself has any saint been more 
constantly and affectionately remem- 
bered. Yet very little—almost nothing, 
in fact, is certainly known of his per- 
sonal life, let alone his personality. But 
“by their fruits ye shall know them.“ It 
is what St. Patrick accomplished, and 
what he stands for today, that has sur- 
rounded his memory with an aura which 
shall not fade while the breath of man 
remains—certainly not while it remains 
in Irishmen. 

Born probably about the year 385, he 
was the son of a Christian deacon, 
named Calpurnius. His father is repre- 
sented as a middle-class landed pro- 
prictor and a decurion, or Roman mili- 
tary officer of the lowest rank. The 
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place of Patrick’s birth is in dispute, but 
it is generally conceded to have been on 
the southwest coast of Britain and was 
probably in Glamorganshire, in present 
day Wales, As the son of a church offi- 
cer and a Roman army officer, Patrick 
wes almost certainly educated as a 
Christian and imbued with loyalty to the 
mighty empire whose imperial govern- 
ment centered at faraway Rome. 

According to the familiar account, at 
the age of 16 the boy was captured by a 
band of marauding Irish and carried off 
into slavery to a part of Ireland some- 
times identified as the present County 
Antrim. After 6 years of bondage he 
escaped to France where he spent some 
years of study and reflection in the 
monastery of Lerins. Upon leaving the 
monastery he seems to have returned 
to his boyhood home in Britain. It was 
possibly there that he first conceived the 
idea of becoming a missionary to Ireland, 
then completely pagan. According to 
his famous confession, in a dream he 
beheld a man named, appropriately, Vic-. 
torious, who handed him a missive, en- 
titled “The Voice of the Irish.” While 
repeating the words, he tells us: 

I imagined that I heard in my mind the 
voice of those who were near the wood of 
Foclut, which is near the westérn sea, and 
thus they cried: “We pray thee, holy youth, 
to come and walk amongst us as before.” 


Disregarding the pleas of his relatives, 
Patrick returned to France to study for 
the priesthood and after long years of 
preparation was ordained priest and was 
consecrated missionary bishop to Ire- 
land by Pope Celestine I in the year 432. 
That same year he returned to the land 
of his captivity. Landing at Inverdea, 
at the mouth of the River Vartry, in 
County Wicklow, Patrick proceeded im- 
mediately to east Ulster, and there he 
commenced his missionary work’on the 
southwest side of Strangford Lough in a 
wooden barn given to him for religious 
purposes by a converted chieftain. 

The missionary bishop's first task was 
to consolidate the work of Lis recent pre- 
decessor, Palladius, who seems to have 
labored chiefiy in the south and south- 
west, where Christianity was probably 
first preached in Ireland. The next 
thing was to gain the ear of Loigaire, the 
Druid High King at Tara. Although he 
never succeeded in converting the king. 
he did secure the royal protection for 
Christian converts and did convert the 
king's brother, Fedilmid, who made over 
to Patrick his estate at Trim, in what is 
now County Meath, to be used to found 
and support a church, and here the mis- 
sionary bishop eventually built the abbey 
church of St. Mary. ‘Thus it is probable 
that the site of the first church reared 
and consecrated by the saint lies some- 
where in the picturesque old town on the 
upper waters of the Boyne. 

In the years which followed, the great 
apostie to the Irish zealously pursued his 
holy mission up and down the length 
and breadth of the green isle. The 
seed he planted fell on good ground. 
Thousands of converts flocked, year 
after year, to the standard of the cross; 
churches rose everywhere in testimony 
thereof. The years cf his captivity had 
proved a blessing in disguise, for it 
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taught him thoroughly to understand 
the Irish character—no mean feat, to 
this day—and to speak the Gaelic 
tongue. It is to this period of Patrick's 
life that many of the legends and tradi- 
tions, most of them of a miraculous na- 
ture, are attached. Whatever we may 
believe of the saint's driving the snakes 
out of Ireland—and no true Irshman, of 
course, doubts it—the great bishop of 
Armagh was a formidable foe of the 
forces of paganism, to which he dealt, 
indeed, the mortal blow. 

Whatever may be doubtful about this 
life— 


Remarks a learned writer— 
there can be no doubt that he was a great 
organizer, and that his enthusiasm and his 
faith in his work inspired him to treat with 
kings and princes, as though they had been 
put there for his purposes of the spread of 
the Christian faith. 


Before Patrick had finished his great 
task and laid down his burden to spend 
his last years in prayer and contempla- 
tion, we are told that he had founded 
no less than 360 churches, baptized with 
his own hand some 12,000 people, and 
ordained countless priests. At his death, 
so runneth the ancient chronicle, “so 
great was the glory that there was no 
night for 12 days.” 

Many of us are familiar with the 
lovely legend of the shamrock, which 
will be forever be associated with ‘the 
memory of St. Patrick. It is said that 
it is from this tiny green plant, with its 
three leaves, that Patrick was wont, in 
his sermons on the hillsides and in the 
churches he had built, to illustrate the 
doctrine of the Trinity. It is one of 
those traditions which are so entirely 
fitting—so eminently right—that it is 
far, far safer to believe than to dis- 
regard. 

St. Patrick received his summons on 
March 17, 493, according to an ancient 
account, Before he closed his eyes he 
prayed that the light of holy religion 
should never cease on the hills and in 
the valleys of the land he had come to 
love. As he prayed—so runneth the old 
chronicle—an angel came to him and 
said: 

Fear not; your apostolate shall never cease. 


And it never has. 


Proposals To Provide Additional Funds 
for Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following .communication 
from the Honorable George M. Leader, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, urging sup- 
port of legislation that will assure Penn- 
sylvania sufficient funds to complete the 
Interstate System of Highways in Penn- 
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sylvania within the contemplated 13- 
year period or sooner: 
HARRISBURG, Pa., March 14, 1958. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Fioop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As of July 1, 1958, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Highways will have programed 
all existing allocations for Federal-aid roads. 
Thus, Pennsylvania can absorb new funds 
immediately. — 

I understand that there are several pro- 
posals this week to provide additional funds 
through the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
States for highway construction. If such 
funds were available by July 1, the com- 
mencement of the next fiscal year, our back- 
log of plans is far enough advanced so that 
they would result in substantial additional 


contract letting before the end of the con- 


struction season. 

Therefore, may I respectfully urge your 
support of such legislation as will assure 
Pennsylvania ‘sufficient funds to complete 
the Interstate System in Pennsylvania with- 
in the contemplated 13-year period or 
sooner, and adequately support the increas- 
ingly important improvement of the ABC 
system. 

GEORGE M. LEADER, Governor. 


Growing Interest in American Bar Asso- 
ciation Proposal To Improve Federal 
Agency Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s support of action 
by the Congress to improve administra- 
tion of law by Federal agencies is gain- 
ing in public attention. Arthur Krock's 
article in yesterday’s New York Times 
and an editorial in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald point up 
the growing interest in remedial legisla- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped, however, that public 
opinion will stimulate broader corrective 
measures than contained in the bar as- 
sociation’s recommended bill which is 
limited to the ethics of those who prac- 
tice before agencies. Certainly the con- 
duct of Government officials and person- 
nel before whom these persons practice 
is equally important, and I would hope, 
too, that congressional consideration of 
ethical standards would cover the legis- 
lative as well as the executive branch of 
Government and perhaps, in all mod- 
esty, may I suggest include my own H. R. 
10631. 

Meanwhile, under unanimous consent, 
I include for printing in the Record the 
article and editorial previously men- 
tioned: 

[From the New York Times of March 18, 
1958] 
READY REMEDY FOR FCC TYPE or PRESSURE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 17.—The revelations 
before the Harris subcommittee of the House, 
of political, personal and other pressures to 
influence the decisions of members of Fed- 
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eral commissions, point to a remedy which 
has been urged on Congress for at least 4 
years. The report of the subcommittee is 
not likely to produce any better safeguard 
against activities that in some instances have 
taken on the color of scandal. 

This remedy took legislative form last 
year in H. R. 3350, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and introduced at the 
first session of this Congress. It would ap- 
ply the canons of legal and personal ethics 
to representation before the Federal agen- 
cies, which make many decisions of great 
property value to the successful applicants, 
including the award of television stations. 
As early as March 1954, in the Journal of 
the Bar Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, this legislation was outlined and advo- 
cated by a leader in the current movement 
for its enactment—F. Trowbridge vom Baur, 
who was and is general counsel of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

The salient features of H. R. 3350, which 
embodies the recommendations made by Vom 
Baur in this article, outlaw the following as 
improper conduct on the part of anyone 
who acts, or holds himself out as acting or 
entitled to act, with or without compensa- 
tion, in behalf of a participant in a matter 
before a [Federal] agency: 

Direct or indirect solicitation for this em- 
ployment. 

Communication or discussion with any 
agency, or with any of its officials or em- 
ployees, as to the merits or adjpdication 
of any contested proceeding without rea- 
sonable notice to his adversary. X 

Any attempt to sway the judgment of 
an agency, or any of its officials and em- 
ployees, by the use of threats, false accusa- 
tions, duress, the offer of any special induce- 
ment or promise of advantage, or the be- 
stowing of any gift or fayor or other thing 
of value. 

ETHICS AND POLITICAL PHILOSÓPHY 


Improper or indecorous conduct during 
an agency proceeding; and the commission of 
any act contrary to honesty, justice or good 
morals in representing an applicant. 

Failure to account for any money or prop- 
perty acquired in the course of representa- 
tion, or failure to use it for the purpose 
specified by the donor. N 

Knowingly or willfully advocating, ad- 
vising, abetting or teaching the duty, neces- 
sity, desirability or propriety of overthrowing 
by force or violence the Federal or any local 
government. - 

If or when, by the passage of the bill for- 
bidding all these things on the part of 
claimants or their representatives before the 
Federal agencies, these professional canons 
of the American Bar Association become law. 
violators will become subject to criminal 
or other disciplinary proceedings, And such 
a statute would cover several activities of 
competitors before the FCO for channel 10 
in Miami, or of the political friends or rep- 
resentatives of these competitors, that have 
been revealed in the inquiry by the Harris 
subcommittee. 

The fact that it was in 1954 Vom Baur 
wrote the subjoined passages in his article 
shows that these activities have been going 
on for years while bar associations vainly 
besought Congress to outlaw them: 

“It is common knowledge * * that pri- 
vate interviews in administrative litigation 
have been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, even by counsel who would not dare 
address a similar communication to a judge 
of the courts vested with judicial 
power. * * * It is also commonly rumored 
here in Washington that some personal in- 
fluencé has been exerted by means of the 
ex parte communications and has been re- 
flected in agency decisions; and there are 
rumors of leaks from agencies by the private 
communication route.” 
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EVERYBODY'S DOING IT 


“In addition, it is common practice for 
Congressmen to address private communica- 
tions and telephone calls to agency members, 
demanding decision in a particular way, or 
reasons for a decision. * * * But these Con- 
gressmen cannot be blamed * it is ex- 
pected of them and everybody else is doing 
it. Nor can the agency members be blamed: 
We certainly cannot expect an agency mem- 
ber, appointed for a term of years only, 
and in the face of all this confusion, to tell 
a Congressman to go jump in the river. The 
fault lies with the system which permits it.” 

The major need, vom Baur concluded, is 
to the field of administrative 
litigation as law, by application of the pro- 
fessional approach, undiluted by intrigue, 
personal inftuence or doubtful ethics.” That 
would be achieved by the passage of H. R. 
3350, which would also execute the larger 
purpose for which the Harris subcommittee 
inquiry was instituted by Speaker RAYBURN., 
That is to determine how subject to official, 
political and other pressures are the agencies 
which Congress created to be independent, 
and to make them free of these pressures by 
such legislation as may be indicated. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 19, 1958 


MANNA FoR THE FCC 


With congressional attention turning from 
scandal to its basic causes, the Federal Com- 
Munications Commission has one more 
chance to put its house in order. Congress 
has been deeply stirred by the findings of 
the Harris subcommittee in spite of its re- 
cent wanderings afield and the clumsy tech- 
nigue it has followed while its new counsel 
is getting his bearings. Both Senate and 
House leaders in the communications field 
are talking about drastic legislation. Cer- 
tainly this ought to be a cue for the FCC 
to get into the act. - 

One of the bills under consideration in the 
Senate would abolish the FCC and assign its 
Tunctions to a single administrator and a 
communications court of appeals. Others 
would award radio and television licenses 
to the highest bidders; cut the Commission 
membership from 7 to 3; abolish its inde- 
pendent status and make it a part of the 
Commerce Department; impose on it a cods 
of ethics by law. If Congress has to choose 
between one of these measures and contin- 
uation of the high-pressure game that has 
swirled around the FCC in the past, there 
can be little doubt as to how it will vote. 

A general code of ethical conduct appli- 
cable to all the Government’s major regula- 
tory agencies might be a highly constructive 
influence. But there is no assurance that 
Congress will turn in this direction, and 
even if it did the FCC would be in a far 
better position before the public if it 
Promply adopted a code of its own. Some 
steps toward this end have been taken within 
the Commission. If that body is moving 


ahead as fast as it can in devising such a 


code, it ought to let the public know im- 
mediately what is in the works. 

i One of the bills before the House, H. R. 

3350, contains a stiff set of standards rec- 

ommended for all regulatory bodies by the 


American Bar Association. It brands as im-- 


proper any communication between an ap- 
Plicant for a Mcense and any employee of 
the regulatory agency “concerning the merits 
or disposition of any contested adjudicatory 
proceeding before that agency in the ab- 
sence of or without reasonable notice to his 
ad The fairness and good sense of 
this requirement should be obvious even to 
those Senators who have intervened to help 
their friends and supporters before the FCC. 
To the FCC itself such a rule ought to be 
as welcome as manna from heaven. What is 
the Commission waiting for? 
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Chance Vought FSU Crusader Winner 
of the Collier Trophy Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following. A most 
interesting article entitled the Collier 
Trophy Award,“ by J. J. Hagerty, com- 
plimenting Chance Vought, a great air- 
craft manufacturing company. 

Last year Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex., won the Collier trophy 
awarded for “the greatest achievement 
in aviation in America, the value of 
which has been demonstrated by actual 
use during the preceeding year.” 

We are proud of this award in Dallas, 
Tex. The name of Chance Vought has 
been practically synonymous with the 
history of naval aviation. Chance 
Vought VE-9 airplanes capable of a 
speed of 116 miles per hour were aboard 
when the U. S. S. Langley, the Navy's 
first aircraft carrier, went into service. 
Today, the Crusader can fiy at more 
than 1% times the speed of sound and 
still land on a carrier deck. 

The article follows: 

A Navy jet fighter plane, the Chance 
Vought F8U Crusader, has won for its de- 
velopers one of aviation’s most coveted 
honors: the Collier trophy. Sponsored 
jointly by Look and the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, the trophy is given for the 
“greatest achievement in aviation in Amer- 
ica, the value of which has been demon- 
strated by actual use during the preceding 
year.” 

The jet fighter can fly at more than one 
and one-haif times the speed of sound and 
still land on a section of carrier deck shorter 
than a football field. A 20-man committee 
Tepresenting all phases of aviation made 
the selection. The award citation reads: 

“To Charles J. McCarthy, chairman of he 
board of Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., and 
his associates, and to Vice Adm. James S. 
Russell, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
(since transferred), for-the conception, de- 
sign, and development of the first opera- 
tional carrier-based fighter capable of speeds 
exceeding 1,000 miles per hour.” 

The famous Navy test pilot R. W. (Duke) 
Windsor flew the F8U at 1,015 miles per 
hour in an official test. Marine Maj. John 
H. Glenn, Jr., recently piloted the plane 
from Los Angeles to New York in 3 hours 
and 23 minutes. Major Glenn calls the 
F8U “the best all-around operational air- 
plane in the world—the free world or other- 
Wise.“ 

Conceived in 1952, the Crusader posed a 
complex design problem. Although engi- 
neers knew how to build 1,000 mile-per-hour 
planes, such aircraft usually required very 
high landing speeds and long runways; the 
Crusader had to land on less than 300 feet 
of deck. 

Chance Vought’s engineers solved the 
problem with a variable incidence wing. 
This wing can be tilted in flight. The F8U 
has one position of its wing for high-speed 
fight and another, tilted at an angle of 
about 30 degrees from the horizontal, for 
low-speed landings. 
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‘The swept-wing Crusader Is 55 feet long, 
but its almost triangular wing spans only 36 
feet. Fully armed and loaded, the plane 
weights almost 13 tons. Its power plant is 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 engine, 
itself a Collier trophy winner in 1952. 

So far, the F8U program represents an in- 
vestment of a quarter billion dollars, and 
additional orders are expected. The Navy 
feels it is money well spent, for it gives the 
fleet a top-performance airplane capable of 
tracking the fastest bombers of the Soviet 
Union, 

While headlines today tell of guided mis- 
siles and space travel, one fact remains. If 
war comes today, jet aircraft will form the 
major striking force almed at us. It will be 
primarily against enemy bombers—not rock- 
ets—that fighters like the Crusader will 
defend us, 
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Agricultural Activities in the State of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator of my State, the Honorable J. 
GLENN BEALL, recently released an in- 
teresting summary relating to agricul- 
tural activities in our State of Maryland. 
I believe the information it contains will 
be of interest to farmers and their 
friends. 

Under leave heretofore granted, the 
statement follows: 

Maryland, as we know, Is not regarded as 
one of our country’s farm States. Farm 
people make up only 8.8 percent of its total 
population, as compared with the national 
average of 12 percent. The average Mary- 
land farm contains 119.9 acres, while the na- 
tional average is 242.2 acres. 

Yet, these quantitative figures are highly 
deceptive, and in terms of qualitative. values 
Maryland farming ranks near the top. 

For example, it is interesting to note that 
the 119-acre Maryland farm has a value in 
land and buildings ($20,396) roughly the 
same (820,405) as that of the average 
American farm double its size. 

Maryland's cash receipts from farming in 
1956 (latest available figures) totaled $243.- 
500,000, an increase of approximately $10 
million over the previous year. The cash 
income per farm was $7,099. 

Of course, we Marylanders understand the 
importance of agriculture in our overall 
State economy. From data provided me by 
our Department of Agriculture, I have un- 
dertaken to summarize this week some of 
the efforts our Government has made to 
stimulate this vital agricultural enterprise. 

CONSERVATION 


The Soil Conservation Service provides 
technical help in soil and water conserva- 
tion through local organizations in all of 
our 23 counties, aiding 15,679 farmers operat- 
ing 2,307,534 acres. These farmers have ap- 
plied 225,024 acres in contour farming, 63,086 
acres, pasture planting, 11,684 acres, tree 
planting, 140,960 acres, farm drainage, built 
2,185 ponds and 129 miles of terraces. i 

Under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, in which the Government shares the 
costs. of approved conservation practices, 
Maryland farmers in 1956 on 8,256 farms 
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with 1,400,000 acres carried out conservation 
practices with ACP cost sharing. 
SOIL BANK 
In this program, which controls surpluses 
by inducing farmers to retire some of their 
productive acreage, Maryland farmers last 
year received $2,278,340 for placing 43,046 
acres under acreage-reserve agreements, that 
is to say, for producing less than their allot- 
ments. In addition, 341 farmers put 13,259 
acres under conservation reserve contracts 
calling for first-year practice and annual 
payments of $307,000. 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


With the rising cost of modern farming, 
farmers need credit to help them finance 
the improvement of lands and the purchase 
of farms, equipment, and livestock. In fiscal 
1957, the Government made and insured 
loans in Maryland totaling $1,624,000, as 
compared with $1,022,000 in 1956. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Our own Garrett County is 1 of the 70 
selected pilot counties in 30 States where 
the Government is aiding local people to 
reach a long-term goal of balanced farm, 
industry, and community development. Ini- 
tial development work includes the organi- 
gation and operation of a cooperative fruit 
and vegetable market and research and 
planning for improved use of forest products. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


This program made school lunches avall- 
able to 138,830 children in 680 Maryland 
schools in fiscal 1957. Maryland was allotted 
$1,020,803 in school-lunch funds, and 1,503,- 
502 pounds of food costing $197,855 was dis- 
tributed to our schools. In the special milk 
program, in 912 Maryland schools, children 
consumed 30,200,000 half-pints of fluid milk, 
Federal funds expended in reimbursement 
totaled $1,118,000. 

RESEARCH 


Government market research showed 
Maryland tobacco farmers that their best op- 
portunity to cut the resale margin of their 
tobacco is to sort and pack it more care- 
fully. Another study showed that Maryland 
poultry farmers may escape damages such as 
they suffered from Hurricane Hazel by erect- 
ing, at a cost of 10 cents per hen, a 30-by- 
70-foot frame poultry house capable of re- 
sisting a 108-mile-an-hour hurricane wind, 


EDUCATION 


The 112 Maryland county extension agente 
bent their efforts toward helping farm fam- 
ilies adjust farm and home operations to 
technological innovations, changing eco- 
nomic conditions, and improved Government 
aids. Extension agents in 1956 helped 22,838 
Maryland farm families, 15,214 rural non= 
farm families, 130,157 urban families, and 
14,838 4-H Club members. 


DIRECT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


In 1957, the Government made available 
4.850.211 pounds of surplus foods, costing 
$1,644,622, for donation to eligible persons. 
Of this, 3,545,731 pounds costing $1,319,798 
was used in the school-lunch programs, 
1,160,962 pounds costing $285,834 in institu- 
tions, and 143,518 pounds valued at $38,990 
went to needy persons 

Incidentally, Baltimore, by action of its 
city council in this year’s budget, became 
eligible to receive these Federal surplus 
products for distribution to needy families 
through the city welfare department. 

Of course, this purports to be a recital of 
only a small phase of Government farm 

which seeks to improve the condi- 
tions of farmers by coordinated to 
increase efficiency, broaden internal and for- 
eign markets, reduce the ever-plaguing farm 
surpluses, and promote. general economic 
stability. 
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Annuity Increases for Federal Annuitants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, On Wednes- 
day, March 12, 1958, several hundred 
Federal civil-service retirees attended a 
meeting of Manhattan Chapter, No, 23, 
National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, at the day center, 312 East 
109th Street, New York, N. Y., to partici- 
pate in the discussions pertaining to the 
proposed increases for Federal annui- 
tants. At the said meeting a resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the mem- 
bership. The following is the resolution 
adopted: 

1, There is now pending in Congress two 
bills S. 72 and H. R. 607 for this purpose. 
Both bills have ben favorably reported by 
the respective committees in the Senate and 
House of Representatives and are now on 
the calendars for further consideration, 

2. The passage of this legislation would 
entail no large financial burden upon the 
increased economy of this Nation and would 
render much desired relief to those retirees 
who are in dire need of assistance. The 
plight of many of these retirees today is 
very serious as they have been caught in the 
spiraling turn of commodity prices which 
have caused their living standard to fall far 
below the average to which they had been 
accustomed. 

3. Inasmuch as the civil-service retirees 
have been the innocent victims of Inflation 
since 1939, which is still with us, the enact- 
ment of this legislation would give some eco- 
nomic relief in alleviating their hard-pressed 
condition, 

4. The two bills favorably reported by the 
respective Senate and House committees, 
namely S. 72 and H. R. 607 will provide some 
assistance although inadequate to those now 
on the retirement Federal civil-service rolls. 

5. It is further urged that a favorable rule 
be obtained from the House Rules Commit- 
tee so that H. R. 607 may be amended on 
the floor of the House to eliminate certain 
objectional provisions in the bill. 

6. The fiat 10 percent increase provided 
in H. R. 607 is entirely unsatisfactory and 
the limitations in the bill are discriminatory 
and entirely unwarranted. The $1,200 work 
provision is particularly objectionable to re- 
tirees because it strikes the hardest the re- 
tirees who, through economic necessity have 
been forced to seek employment. The ob- 
noxious ceiling of $4,104 in the bill de- 
prives about 5 percent of annuitants of any 
increases and reduces the amount of in- 
crease to others. This small segment of re- 
tirees serves their Government for more years 
than others or in more responsible positions 
or both and contributed more to the civil 
service retirement fund. 

7. Therefore, it is resolved by the mem- 
bers of Manhattan Chapter, No. 23, National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees that 
we earnestly solicit the cooperation of the 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to actively support H. R. 607 
and S. 72 provided H. R. 607 is amended to 
eliminate the ceiling therein and the limi- 
tation relative to earnings of annuitants and 
requests Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives and Senate to support these bills and 
to press for early enactment of — meas- 
ures into law. 


March 19 


8. Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the two New York State Senators 
and the 43 New York State Congressmen. 

Adopted unanimously at New York, N. L., 
this 12th day of March 1958. 

Joun P, GAYNOR, 
President. 

MAXWELL LICKER, 
Secretary. 


More About Moore: What the Washing- 
ton Post Cut From Drew Pearson’s 
Column 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald is, 
in my opinion and in the opinion of many 
others, one of the world’s great news- 
papers. Certainly its influence is tre- 
mendous and overwhelmingly for the 
best interests of our country and the 
world. 

But even the mighty falter and the 
wise err. Yesterday, for example, some- 
one on this newspaper’s staff decided to 
cut Drew Pearson’s column to omit an 
item about Col. Gordon Moore, Mrs. 
Eisenhower's brother-in-law. The Post, 
of course, had a right to do this, just 
as other newspapers like the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin had the right to 
include it. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
depend on the Post for Drew Pearson’s 
forthright and instructive column, and 
under a previous consent, I include the 
omitted portion of the column for March 
18, 1958, as it appeared in the Philadel- 


phia Evening Bulletin: 
COLONEL Moore Gor STALLION From RICH 
‘Texas OLMAN 
(By Drew Pearson) 
WASHINGTON, March 18.—One of the hith- 
erto undisclosed developments in the life of 


Col, Gordon Moore, the President's brother- 
in-law, is the prize Irish stallion on the 
Moore's weekend farm in the fox-hunting 
country of northern Virginia. The stallion 
is Leslie Boy and is valued at $65,000, 

Leslie Boy was either given or lent to 
Colonel Moore by the Clint Murchison racing 
stable. Murchison is one of the biggest oil 
and gas men in Texas and one of the leading 
advocates of a natural-gas bill, which the 
President has publicly supported. 

Leslie Boy was foaled in Ireland, sired by 
Royal Charger out of Badoura by Colorado 
Kid. He was imported from England by the 
Murcain Stables, arriving in the United 
States on October 29, 1954. 

The Murcain Stables is the name given to 
the Murchison-Cain family stables, and Les- 
lie Boy is registered in the name of Effie Marie 
Cain and Virginia Murchison, The latter is 
the wife of Clint Murchison, while Effie Cain 
is the wife of Woffard Cain, head of the 
Southern Union Gas Co., a Murchison sub- 
sidiary. 

Another partner in the stable is Billy 
Byars, a Tyler, Tex., bilman, 

Our efforts to reach Colonel Moore, Byars, 
and members of the Murchison family were 
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not successful. A epokesman for the 
Murchison interests said the horse was a 
loan. One employee of the Moore estate, 
known as Holiday Hills Farm, described the 
Stallion as a gift. 

Jack Hall, overseer of Moore's estate, re- 
fused to state how long the horse had been 
there or who the owner was, Asked if 
Moore owned it, he replied: “I don't know. 
It’s here.” 

“Was it a gift?” Hall was asked. 

“I don't know. It’s here. That's all I 
know.“ 

The stallion has not raced because he got 
a nail in one foot. 

Colonel Moore also has 7 mares on the es- 
tates, a well-painted establishment with 
white wooden fences, 2 tenant houses, a 
master's house, horse barn, shed, silo, and a 
large pond. 

The farm appears to be about 400 acres 
and shows signs of considerable investment, 
Residents of nearby Hillsboro, Va., said that 
the Moores had owned it for about 5 years 
and lived there weekends for about 3 years. 

If Leslie Boy is a loan he could be a very 
profitable loan; for stud fees on thorough- 
bred stallions run high. The nearby Mid- 
dleburg Chronicle, in a great horse center, 
advertises stallions with stud fees of $3,000 
to $5,000. 

Nore: Shortly before Mr. Eisenhower en- 
tered the White House, Colonel Moore was 
unemployed and was having difficulty meet- 
ing payments on his home. When Mr. 
Eisenhower was nominated, Colonel Moore 
got a job at 86.500 a year. After Mr. Eisen- 
hower was elected Colonel Moore's fortunes 
zoomed. 


Inspection of the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, 6 members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation and Communi- 
cations of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce recently 
returned from a 5 weeks’ inspection of 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions. The 
inspection was made as a part of the 
worldwide International Geophysical 
Year with specific emphasis on the fea- 
tures of the program bearing on com- 
munications, weather, and aviation. 
Aviation operations and routes in the 
Arctic and Antarctic were also covered. 

The members of the subcommittee 
Making the trip were: Chairman OREN 
Hargis, SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, JOHN J. 
FLYNT, In., ROBERT HALE, STEVEN B. 
Denounian, and myself. We were ac- 
companied by Dr. Andrew Stevenson, of 
the committee staff; Dr. Laurence M. 
Gould, president of Carleton College and 
chairman of the National Academy of 
Science USNC Committee on Antarc- 
tica; Dr. Harry Wexler, Director, Office 
of Meteorological Research, Weather 
Bureau, and Chief Scientist, USNC Com- 
mittee on Antarctica; and Dr. James E. 
Mooney, assistant to the United States 
Antarctic projects officer. 

In making our report to the Congress 
we stressed the importance of continued 
efforts in polar regions to develop scien- 


tific information needed for weather re- 
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porting, radio broadcasting, and air com- 
merce. We recommended studies to de- 
termine the feasibility and cost of a 
permanent airstrip in the Antarctic at 
Marble Point to replace the present air- 
strip built on ice. We also recom- 
mended that the United States formu- 
late a position on air routes to and 
through the Antarctic and should give 
consideration to the operation by a 
United States carrier of a route over the 
North Pole. 

We were all greatly impressed with the 
nature of the work being conducted in 
Antarctica, especially with that in weath- 
er, the ionosphere, and radio propaga- 
tion which will have immediate practi- 
cality in our commerce and transporta- 
tion. The committee agreed that with 
all these accomplishments still much re- 
mains to be done. 

On January 17, 1958, the subcommit- 
tee recommended to President Eisen- 
hower that the United States Antarctic 
Base not be abandoned as scheduled, but 
the work continued. On January 24, 
1958, the committee was informed that 
the United States would continue scien- 
tific operation in Antarctica beyond De- 
cember 1958, the end of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend Adm. George Dufek, com- 
mander, United States Naval Support 
Forces, Antarctica—Task Force 43—and 
United States Antarctic projects officer, 
as well as his staff for the great work 
they have been doing in this scientific 
field and for the helpfulness they ren- 
dered to each member of the subcommit- 
tee. In order that my colleagues may 
know how Admiral Dufek and the other 
scientists reacted to the subcommittee’s 
visit to the Antarctica, I wish to bring to 
their attention a letter written by Ad- 
miral Dufek to our distinguished chair- 
man, the Honorable OREN HARRIS. 

The letter follows: 

Navy No. 20, FLEET Post OFFICE, 
San Francisco, Calij., February 11, 1958. 
The Honorable OREN HARRIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Hargis: I was most pleased to 
find your letter of January 25, 1958, awaiting 
my recent return to Christchurch from Ant- 
arctica. 

Judging from the news from Washington, 
you and your committee have been eminent- 
ly successful in obtaining a positive declara- 
tion of intentions with regard to continuing 
the United States program in the Antarctic. 
This has been most gratifying, since it per- 
mits me and my staff to commence immedi- 
ately the logistic planning required to exe- 
cute the proposed post-IGY program. 

I have read your letter to the President, 
and I must compliment you on the clear 
presentation of our views on this Important 
subject. The letter embodies all the features 
which I consider to be of primary concern to 
our scientific effort in addition to the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

The alacrity with which a reply was re- 
ceived by you clearly indicates that the sense 
of immediacy you portrayed was instantly 
recognized. I shall ever be grateful for your 
thoughtfulness and kindness in this matter, 
The prompt action of your committee shail 
always serve as a reminder to me that the 
men responsible for the operation of the 
American Government are dedicated indi- 
viduals. Moreover, the thoroughness with 
which you and the committee conducted 
your affairs in Antarctica under trying condi- 
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tions involving personal discomforts were 
most impressive. It was a rare privilege hav- 
ing you with us, and we shall be honored to 
have you visit us again. 

The operation in the Antarctic is rapidly 
drawing to a close. We are resuming our air 
operations to the Antarctic as the ice run- 
way has been repaired after 6 weeks of disuse 
due to melting. With the completion of ap- 
proximately 3 air drops at the South Pole 
and 2 at Byrd Base, the resupply of the 
United States stations in Antarctica will have 
been completed for Deep Freeze III. 

My plans are to return to Washington 
sometime in early April. I shall be most 
pleased to visit you and your committee to 
provide additional detalls of what has tran- 
spired subsequent to your visit to the Ant- 
arctic. ; 

Please accept my deepest thanks for your 
Active interest and my warmest personal re- 
gards to yourself and the members of your 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE DUFEK 
(Care of U. S. Naval Support Force), 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy. 
ANTARCTICA, 


Announcement of Hearings on Unem- 
ployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following an- 
nouncement: 

Hon. WILBUR D. Mrtis, DEMOCRAT, OP ARKAN- 
SAS, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, - HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AN- 
NOUNCES HEARINGS To Be CONDUCTED ON 
LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR AN EMERGENCY 
EXTENSION OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


Chairman Wii nun D. Mrs, Democrat of 
Arkansas, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, today announced 
that the committee had agreed to hold hear- 
ings on Friday, March 28, Monday, March 31, 
and Tuesday, April 1, 1958, on the subject 
of an emergency extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits so as to continue 
unemployment compensation for those in- 
dividuals are unemployed and who have al- 
ready exhausted their benefits under the 
various State laws. 

Chairman Mrtts also stated that the sub- 
ject of the hearings encompassed any recom- 
mendations or suggestions which witnesses 
might advance relative to the-most feasible 
emergency measures which might be suitable 
for affording assistance to individuals who 
are unemployed and who cannot qualify for 
the additional unemployment compensation 
benefits because they have not been covered 
by the unemployment compensation pro- 
grams of the various States. Testimony will 
also be received on means of financing these 
programs from any witnesses who may want 
to testify on this point. 

There are presently pending before the 
Committee on Ways and Means two bills on 
the subject of emergency extension of un- 
employment compensation benefits—H. R. 
11326, introduced by Chairman Mus, and 
H. R. 11327, introduced by House Majority 
Leader Joun W. McCormack. It has been 
reported that the administration in the very 
near future will present a proposal on this 
same subject. If this is done, it will also 
be included in the hearings. 
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Chairman Mrs further stated that, due 
to the extremely heavy schedule of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, only 3 days 
would be avallable for the purpose of these 
hearings. 

This makes it essential that witnesses 
with a similar interest designate a spokes- 
man to speak for the entire group or groups 
so as to conserve the time of the committee 
and at the same time avoid repetitious testi- 
mony. Compliance with this request will 
enable the committee to make a more ade- 
quate time allocation available to such wit- 
nesses. In those cases where there are dif- 
ferences within the industry, or group, the 
committee will undertake to schedule 
spokesmen representing the different points 
of view. Other persons within an industry, 
or group, who desire to do so will be per- 
mitted to file written statements for the 
consideration of the committee and for in- 
clusion in the printed record of the hear- 
ings. The amount of time allocated to wit- 
nesses will be determined by the total num- 
ber scheduled to appear and the total 
amount of time avallable to the committee 
for these hearings. It is obvious that only 
a limited number of witnesses can be heard 
in this 3-day period. If the interested per- 
sons do not designate a spokesman for an 
entire group with similar interests, it will 
be necessary for the committee to do so. 

Persons desiring to appear and testify be- 
fore the committee should submit their re- 
quests to the clerk, Committee on Ways and 
Means, room 1102, New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C., no later than 
Monday, March 24, 1988. The requests 
should specify whether the witness in gen- 
eral opposes or supports these proposals. 
The clerk of the committee will notify the 
witnesses who are scheduled to appear as 
soon as possible after the termination date 
for receipt of requests to be heard March 
24. 

All persons who desire to do so may submit 
a written statement in lieu of a personal ap- 
pearance, Such statements will be considered 
by the committee and will also be printed 
in the record of the hearing. It is requested 
that persons who submit such statements in 
lieu of an ap ce make the statements 
available not later than April 1, 1958. A 
minimum of three copies of such statements 
for inclusion in the printed record of the 
hearings should be submitted. 

Witnesses who are scheduled to appear in 
person before the committee should, where 
possible, submit a minimum of 50 copies of 
their statement for the use of the committee 
members and staff. If a witness also desires 
that his statement be made avaliable to the 
press and the interested public, it is sug- 
gested that at least 60 additional copies be 
submitted to the clerk for this purpose. The 
50 copies of the written statements of those 
persons who are scheduled to appear and tes- 
tify should be submitted to the clerk at least 
24 hours in advance of their scheduled ap- 
pearance. The additional copies for the 
press and the interested public should be 
submitted to the staff office, room 1102, New 
House Office Building, on the witness’ date of 
appearance. 


Laugh of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
„Thursday, March 13, 1958 
Mr. PRICE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an excerpt of an article 
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written by George Dixon appearing in 
his column Washington Scene in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
March 19, 1958: 

Biggest laugh line of the week: After testi- 
fying before the House Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight that he had no part in 
obtaining the disputed Miami television 
channel 10 for National Airlines, the Eisen- 
hower administration nouveau riche, Col. 
George Gordon Moore, denied that he had 
derived either influence or business advan- 
tage from a certain kinsmanship. He added, 
with absolute deadpan: 

“Being Ike's brother-in-law is more of a 
liability than a help.” 


Fuel-Buying Tactics of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Congress may remain informed on 
the fuel-buying tactics of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, I should like to extend 
my remarks to include a letter written 
by an unemployed Tennessee coal miner 
to the editor of the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal. It describes the paradoxi- 
cal position which makes it impossible 
for mining companies honoring wage 
scales set by Congress to do business 
with this government facility. The 
analogy which immediately occurs to me 
is the State Department's persistent ef- 
forts to keep American markets open to 
goods produced in foreign lands at sub- 
standard wages that preclude United 
States employers who respect minimum 
wage laws from competing. i 

While the writer of the letter appears 
to be convinced that TVA is basically an 
asset to the Nation, but perhaps he will 
eventually become disillusioned. with the 
whole idea of government invasion of 
the electric power business. I would 
remind my colleagues that this mon- 
strous system was originated under the 
guise of a program to improve the navi- 
gability and to provide flood control for 
the Tennessee River, with collateral 
benefits to extend to reforestation and 
agricultural development. 

At the start, water power was merely 
incidental in the advertised objectives of 
the TVA. Eventually great hydro dams 
were selling government-subsidized 
power at prices far below what residents 
of other areas must pay for electricity, 
and in the ensuing years steam plants 
were built—again at the expense of the 
American taxpayer—to supplement sup- 
ply for the growing demand. Now, just 
a quarter-century after the government 
got into this peculiar business, the TVA 
generates more power by steam than by 
hydro plants. 

As one observes, the persistent en- 
croachment of bureaucratic offices into 
fields foreign to the principles and pur- 
poses of good government, he cannot 
help but oppose any program for nurtur- 
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ing and continuing this usurpation of 

private endeavor. Nevertheless, so long 

as TVA is a fait accompli and we must 

live with it, Congress should insist that 

it conduct its business in conformity 

with policies and practices which we 

ourselves have established. 

The letter follows: 

JOBLESS Coat MINER Asks HELP In FIGHT ON 

‘TVA Coat Porter 


(Eprror’s Note.—For some years now the 
UMWA, the Journal and legitimate coal 
operators, whose men work under union con- 
tract, have been complaining about the scab 
coal-buying policies of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. More than half of TVA's electric 
power is now created by the agency's coal- 
burning steam plants. In connection with 
this problem, the Journal herewith reprints 
a letter from a rank-and-file UMWA mem- 
ber, William J. Prater of local union 4467, 
district 19. The letter was originally printed 
in the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. It speaks 
for itself.) 

I am an unemployed coal miner living in 
the upper Cumberland section of middle 
Tennessee. I could as well be from south or 
east Tennessee, as there are hundreds of us 
in all the coal-producing fields of the State. 
Why do we remain unemployed right in the 
middle of the greatest commercial users. of 
bituminous coal in the world, the great TVA? 
The main reason is the fact that our em- 
ployers were paying us a living wage, and to 
do so, they had to receive a reasonable price 
for their coal. 


TVA USES EVERY TRICK OF THE TRADE 


The TVA maintains a complete monopoly 
on the commercial coal market in the State 
of Tennessee. During the past 5 years or s0 
the TVA has used every trick of the trade 
to force the price of coal down and increase 
the profits of the TVA. This they have done 
by shipping low-priced coal in from other 
States where substandard wages are paid, 
or by buying under combined contracts from 
small operations, nonunion, where low wages 
are paid in direct violation of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

When questioned by newspapers, General 
Vogel, Chairman of the TVA Board of Direc- 
tors, replies that the coal contracts are let 
on competitive bids only. But does he ever 
mention competitive buying, which is just as 
much a part of the democratic way? 

The coal miners agree that the TVA Is a 
great thing for our State and country, but 
we also believe that no one agency or one 
man should have the economic life of our 
people in their power, 

On January 6, the county Judge of Fentress 
County, after making application for surplus 
commodities for emergency relief of desti- 
tute miners’ families, was told by a repre- 
sentative of that agency that Fentress County 
must take its place behind 24 other counties 
that had applied for this aid; these 24 coun- 
ties represent what once was a thriving coal 
field. Millions of tons of coal still remain in 
these fields, almost in sight of the great TVA 
steam plants and dams, the towering trans- 
mission lines pass over the idle mines, yet the 
TVA continues its erratic coal-buying policies 
without any thought. of the area miners or 
their families: The railroads are also seri- 
ously affected, with Tennessee's own, the 
Tennessee Central, being forced to curtail all 
operations, with layoffs resulting to em- 
ployees, some with 20 years or more of serv- 
ice to the road. 

The destruction of those two basic indus- 
tries would be a catastrophe to the valley 
and to the Nation in the event of a third 
world war. 

It is very easy fer TVA to give releases to 
the press and radio telling of. tremendous 
profits during 1957 and commenting that 
they and everyone concerned made money. 
Ask the coal operators, the unemployed 
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Miners, the merchants, and other people in 
the coal-producing areas if this is so. How 
could they? In the World War II years the 
TVA paid up to $5 per ton and higher for 
their coal, but at present the prices have 
been forced down to as low as $2.50 a ton 
in some cases. Has anyone heard of a 50- 
percent drop in the price of electricity? 


TVA INSISTS ON LOOPHOLE CLAUSES 


The TVA tells the area operators to mech- 
anize and go modern. This the operators 
would like to do. So would the miners. 
Then TVA offers short-term contracts of 
from 6 months to 3 years which would re- 
quire ridiculously low bids to obtain, and 
when obtained, are very insecure, due to the 
insistence of the TVA to have loophole 
clauses in order to provide a way for them 
to cancel the contract at their discretion. 
The operators find it impossible to invest 
thousands of dollars in new machinery with- 
out long-term binding contracts. Two 
large mechanized mines in the Monterey 
area are now idle, even though they were 
originally opened at the insistence and with 
the encouragement of the TWA. 

We have consulted our governor, and he 
is even now working to help us. We have 
contacted newspapers. One large and infu- 
ential dally has recognized our problem and 
editorially has given us its support. Many 
weekly newspapers are being contacted and 
informed of the situation. All contacted 
have agreed to support us. Many others will 
be contacted in the near future. One editor 
has agreed to go on the radio and explain 
our plight to the people of Tennessee. Po- 
litical leaders who have been all-out sup- 
porters of the TVA have recognized our prob- 
lem and are now working to help us. We 
now ask all of the people of Tennessee to 
study our problem and to add their voice to 

ours. 


I do not believe that even the TVA can 
ignore the many voices speaking on behalf 
of the miners and their families. I do not 
believe that the TVA can or will continue to 
Maintain a monopoly on a basic industry 
that was old when TVA was born. I believe 
that TVA will recognize its proper place in 
the family of Tennessee businesses and will 
do its part to promote prosperity to all seg- 
Ments of the people of the valley. 

I can assure them that they cannot rest 
until they do. 

WILLIAM J. PRATER. 

GRIMSLEY, TENN. 


Nineteen Fifty-eight Pump Priming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in oppos- 
ing House Concurrent Resolution 285 and 
286, which, in effect, orders the President 
of the United States to spend faster and 
more billions than he recommends, I, of 
course, know that, I will be voting with 
a Small minority of the Members of this 
House. Nonetheless, I can neither find 
it in my heart or mind to so give orders to 
our President, who has already asked for 
More appropriations than I can support 
for the purpose of giving our economy a 
shot in the arm. During the New Deal 
Pump-priming era from 1933 to Pearl 
Harbor, we spent $47 billion in a vain 
effort to create prosperity, but as we all 
know over 10 million Americans were 
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without gainful employment, after 8 
years of one shot in the arm after an- 
other, just as we are here attempting to 
do. Then came Pearl Harbor, and soon 
14 million Americans were employed—in 
uniform. 

Now, I am quite sure the great majority 
of thinking Americans want no more of 
that kind of business. 

Facts are there was much more justi- 
fication for pump priming in 1933 than 
there is today, with the national income 
running on an annual basis of $430 
billion, which is at least eight times 
greater than in 1933. 

This recession would have been 
brought to an end just as quickly and 
more safely and intelligently had this 
Congress reduced the budget by at least 
$3 billion as I recommended last Jan- 
uary which could have been done and 
should have been done by eliminating 
all unnecessary and wasteful spending 
of the taxpayers dollars, and then reduce 
taxes across the board by not less than 
the $3 billion so saved. 

Such a program would have given con- 
fidence to the poeple to spend more 
billions for business expansion, and in 
purchasing manufactured commodities 
for themselves and their families, thus 
the unemployed would have soon been 
back on the job. But no, we are now on 
another spending spree full speed ahead, 
even to the end that this Democrat 
controlled Congress is today ordering our 
President to spend faster and more by 
the billions for our children and their 
children to pay for our stupidity. 


Public Opposition to the Cumulative Vot- 
ing Provisions of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act, S. 1451 and H. R. 7626 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following unsolicited letters. I hope 
they will be of assistance to our col- 
leagues in understanding this important 
issue which is presently being studied 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 


THE New YORK 
FURNITURE HOUSE, INC., 
Denver, Colo., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN MuLTER: The omnibus 
banking bill now before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee has a provision to 
destroy mandatory cumulative voting. The 
elimination of mandatory cumulative voting 
will result in an actual financial loss to the 
500,000: public stockholders in our national 
banks, 

Mandatory cumulative voting is a valuable 
property right and the destruction of this 
right will hurt the market value of bank 
stocks. And in the case of country banks, 
the decline in market values may turn out 
to be ruinous. For this reason I request 
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that the mandatory cumulative voting provi- 
sion that has worked so well for more than 
two decades be kept as a part of our national 
banking system. 
Respectfully yours, 
MARVIN SILVERBERG. 

P. S.: Will you please see that this letter 
is made a part of the record in the hearings 
on the banking bill now before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 


THE CoLoRraDO BEDDING Co., 
Denver, Colo., January 31, 1958. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House oj Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MuLTER: A section of 
the banking bill, S, 1451, will nullify manda- 
tory cumulative voting in national banks. 

I should like to point out that for the 
most part the men who in the past have 
testified on behalf of the elimination of 
mandatory cumulative voting are bank man- 
agers who naturally wish to attain and ac- 
cumulate as much power as possible as bank 
managers. Cumulative voting permits inde- 
pendent directors who are not afraid to stick 
up for the rights of the public or the stock- 
holders in opposition to the management for 
through cumulative voting they have the 
right to be on the board without the ap- 
proval of the top management of the bank. 

I am firmly convinced that the banks 
should remain under the control of the 
stockholders rather than under bank man- 
agers. We know from the horrible experience 
of the twenties that bank managers failed 
to live up to their obligations at a time when 
they were not subject to the restraint of 
mandatory cumulative voting. 


Dedication Address by Commentator 
Paul Harvey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following dedication 
address by Paul Harvey which was deliv- 
ered at the opening of the Jack Roddy 
Buick Sales & Service Center at Kings- 
ton, Pa.: 

Good afternoon, Americans. 

You stand on the threshold of the most 
fascinating era in the history of the world. 

As a news analyst the only yardstick we 
have for determining where we're going is 
to take an analytical look at how we got 
where we are. 

Our problems aren't new. 

What are our problems? 

Death, war, and taxes. 

There's nothing new about the first of 
these, nor about wars (hot or cold), nor about 
taxes. 

The first income tax was paid by Abraham, 
Was written on a rock atop Mount Sinai and 
handed to Moses. You might want to re- 
member that it was at the flat rate of 10 
percent and promised the wrath of God on 
anybody who tampered with or violated that 
law. 

Christ was born in Bethlehem because 
Joseph was on his way to pay his taxes, 
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Joseph was a relatively well-to-do land- 
owner of the house and lineage of David and 
yet taxes exacted by Caesar Augustus were so 
exorbitant that he didn't have enough money 
left over to employ a trusted messenger for 
the mission. So though his wife was great 
with child, he made the journey himself. 

Christ was born in Bethlehem because 
Joseph was on his way to pay his taxes. 

Christ was born in a manger because there 
was a housing shortage when he got there. 

Our problems are not new ones, 

Wars. 

In the three and a half thousand years 
of recorded history fewer than 8 percent of 

those years have been without hot wars and 
even in this 8 percent of the time in between, 
cold wars waged by the forces of espionage 
and counteresplonage went on. 

Wars per se never end—never ever. 

Cain clobbered Abel with about a 4-pound 
club and men have been fighting ever since. 
The only difference being that with each 
succeeding generation the foot pounds of 
destructive energy which one man can de- 
liver has increased through the development 
of the cross bow, the catapult, the cannon 
and gunpower, and the automatic weapons 
and the airplane and the bomb and the 
blockbuster. 

For thousands of years the line on the 
chart measuring the foot- pounds of destruc- 
tive energy which one man can wield goes 
up in a slow incline until August 1945, and 
suddenly the line shoots for the stratosphere 
for there has been thrust into the hands of 
man a weapon 400 million times more lethal 
than anything ever before. - 

This has changed the complexion of war, 

I want to tell you something about that 
ominous explosion some have feared. 

Some of the men in our councils of men 
were sitting around chewing their fingernails 
up past the elbow 10 years ago wondering 
what we were going to do about this fright- 
ful new destructive force without realizing 
that it was good, not bad—that our 
little 7 percent of the earth's population 
could not concelvably survive against the 
limitless hordes of Asia without it. 

This hideous weapon was entrusted to our 
tiny fraction of the earth’s population first— 
not for our destruction, but for our deliv- 
erance. 

When we were boys we used to resolve our 
differences as boys—with our fists. We don't 

do that anymore. 

Generally, when you recall a similar sit- 
uation, you would come home with a black 
eye or a bloody nose—but the difference 
was resolved. 

Nowadays we try to pretend to our wives 
that we have some nobler motive. But the 
fact of the matter is that the only reason 
we don't fight with our fists anymore is be- 
cause we are so increased in size and physical 
prowess—we have become so strong in the 
arms and so soft in the tummy—that if we 
were to wage combat somebody might get 
bad hurt. Maybe somebody might get 
killed. It just wouldn't be worth it. Now 
“we resolve our differences by more moderate 
means, 

It is the Judgment of most thinking men 
that the great nation states of the world have 
now approached such a position of physical 
styength—physical prowess—that none will 
dare attack the other, 

This is the sense of your incumbent ad- 
ministration, that Russia and the United 
States have how approached a military 
standoff neither daring to attack the other 
tor the initiation of the conflict would itself 
be a suicidal act. That this time, for the 
first time In history, the cold war between 
the wars may be perpetuated. Doomsday 
may be postponed, indefinitely, 

Now you understand that this presupposes 
that we're going to keep us strong—I mean 
us spelled U. S—and I mean strong in our 
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arms and in our hearts. Strong enough to 
enforce peace. 

The only question then becomes what 
constitutes strength. 

Well, I want to tell you where ours came 
from initially and how our little 7 percent 
of the earth's population came to possess 
more than half of all the world's good things 
in just a fraction of history's time. 

How our little bitty 3 million people of 
200 years ago have since become the power- 
house of the world. 

I think it had to do with the basic Amer- 
ican’s creed. 

It may never have passed the pioneer's 
lips in this form, but if it had, he would 
have said something like this: 

“I believe in my God, and in my country, 
and in myself." 

That sounds like a simple thing to say 
and yet it’s a, by George, rare man today 
who will dare to stand up and say, “I be- 
lieve in my God, and in my country, and in 
myself,” and in that order. 

When the American pioneer turned his 
eyes toward the West, he didn't demand a 
guaranteed rocking chair at eventide. There 
were only Indian trails or Indian traces for 
him to follow through the wilderness. 

Today, in this little instant of history you 
can roller skate from Miami to Seattle—from 
San Diego to Plymouth Rock. 

In the United States today there is a car 
for every three people. That’s right, we 
could all ride at once and I think sometimes 
on Sunday afternoons—we do. 

A car for every three people. 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
even according to Russia's own figures, it 
was announced less than a week ago that 
there is a car for every 500 people. 

How come we came so far so fast? 

Again, I think it has to do with that basic 
American's first thought when he turned 
his eyes toward the West. He didn’t demand 
that somebody else guarantee him a free 
education. 

He didn't demand that somebody else take 
care of him if he got ill or old. ~= 

There was an old-fashioned philosophy in 
those days that a man was supposed to pro- 
vide for his own and for his own future. 

He didn't demand a maximum amount of 
money for a minimum amount of work and 
even pay for no work at all. 

Come to think of it, he didn't demand 
anything. He just looked out there at the 
rolling plains stretching away to your tall 
green mountains and then lifted his eyes 
to the blue skies and said, “Thank you, God, 
now I can take it from here.” 

Well, that spirit isn’t dead, it’s dormant. 
It's been driven underground, but it isn’t 
dead in this country. 

If we can revive first in ourselves and then 
in our youth something of that basic Amer- 
lcan's creed, the horizon has never ever been 
so limitless. But I’m not going to tell you 
why you should. I'm going to tell you 
what's going to happen if you don’t. 

There have been some other good govern- 
ments on the world stage in the last 7,000 
years—Rome, Spain, Greece, China. 

Each enjoyed just about 150 years at its 
zenith. 

That's just about our time in the new 
world. 

And then you know what happened to it? 
It fell apart. It rotted away with moral, 
social, cultural, and economic decay simul- 
taneously. 

Never once were any of those great nations 
destroyed by anybody's marching legions. 
Not once. And I say today that if Uncle 
Sam ever does get whipped here, too, it will 
have been an inside job. 

What happened to them? 

What a cruel paradox because each in its 
time was a good government, as ours. It 
bore bountiful fruit and so the people got 
fat and when they got fat they got lazy and 
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when they got lazy they began to want to 
absolve themselves of persona) responsibility 
and turn over to the government to do for 
them things which they had been doing for 
themselves. 

Now, at first there doesn't seem to be 
anything wrong with asking government to 
perform some of these services for you. But 
each time you ask government to do for 
you that which you have been doing for 
yourself, government has to get bigger in 
order to perform this increasing function. 
Right? 

In order to support its increased size it has 
to tax the individual more and in order to 
collect the taxes it has to have more tax 
collectors. 

So the government gets bigger and the 
individual gets littler, 

The government gets bigger and the Indl- 
vidual gets littler until finally one day the 
individual is hardly anything at all. 

We went in circles for 7,000 years * * * 
Rome, Spain, Greece, China. They would 
have a monarchy and then an oligarchy, 
From an o y to dictatorship. From 
dictatorship to bureaucracy. From bureau- 
cracy to democracy. Finally the people from 
the chaos and confusion of the streets would 
ery out “Oh, please God, give us a king,” and 
God would give them a king and they'd have 
@ monarchy and they would start the whole 
silly circle over again. 

I wonder if it mightn't behoove Americans 
this time to try to study the errors of history 
and not repeat the same mistakes all over 
again. 

It Isn't going to be all fun. It isn't going 
to be all easy, but then nothing worthwhile 
ever is. 

I want to read one little lesson of history 
because I think it is important. 

Once upon a time we led the world. We, 
Americans, led the world toward to lighted 
window * * toward a lighted window * * * 
toward a lighted window. Before we fight 
another war to make the world safe for 
democracy, I think we should memorize this 
history lesson. 

And before we spend any more billions 
trying to buy collective security, we owe cur- 
selves this backward glance. 

In 1789 all other nations of the world were 
totalitarian except us. 

Now picture this: 1789, a little bitty coun- 
try with 3 million people completely sur- 
rounded by totalitarian governments. We're 
an island. Elsewhere kings claimed to rule 
by divine right. Others with military might. 
We, alone, ruled ourselves. 

What happened? 

Suddenly the rest of the world began 
watching our experiment, wanting to copy us. 
Individual liberty and self-government they 
saw they liked and they imitated. 

Statesmen and writers visited the United 
States and went home with glowing reports. 

Suddenly the urge for freedom began to 
move like a prairiefire across whole con- 
tinents. 

The French threw off the yoke of their dis- 
silute king and repacious aristocracy. 

England initiated sweeping democratic 
reforms. 

Mexico and South America and Central 
America freed themselves from Spain. 

From 1789 until the First World War broke 
out democracy was spreading around the 
world, How come? 

Our new Nation had not given those old 
nations any money. We had not sent forth 
any pald propagandists, We had beamed no 
broadcasts beyond our neighbors’ borders. 
We had not sent any experts overseas to show 
them how. We did not supply them any guns 
or any butter or any money. Our new Nation 
did not insist on any mutual defense agree- 
ments. And yet, though we ignored them, 
those older nations began to imitate our 
example and freedom was the world’s most 
dynamic expanding force prior to 1914. 
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When the Russian dynasty collapsed in 
1917, and the German dynasty in 1918, the 
last stronghold of despotism had fallen. 

But now what? 

Suddenly democracy began to take itself 
for granted. 

Democracy, like an uninspired housewife, 
neglected herself, then was herself neglected. 

Communism, fascism, nazism, these be- 
came the dynamic political forces. We shot 
two, but failed to follow through. 

Since World War II, communism has been 
capturing a hundred million new disciples a 
year while our better product has been left 
unsold, because they have a better sales 
technique. 

Instead of leading other nations as our 3 
million gallant forefathers did, we've been 
trying to push them. 

Our Declaration of Independence has been 
supplanted by half a hundred declarations 
of dependence on others. 

Failing to command respect, we try to 
buy it, j 

Times have changed. 

Oh, no, Americans, Times have not 
changed. We have changed. For all our 
grandeur and our gold we win fewer converts 
to democracy than our great granddaddies 
did with just a light in the window. 

Now forget everything else I've said up to 
here, bectuse I want you to remember this. 
3 are a part of the normal climate of 

e. 
I haven't told you there aren’t any dark 
Clouds out there on the international hori- 
Zon—even on the national horizon. 

There are. 

‘There always have been. 

Storms are a part of the normal, necessary 
climate of life. 

Sometimes the storm takes the shape of 
an economic catastrophe or military holo- 
Caust, or a prolonged drought, or a terrifying 
food. But storms are a part of the normal 
year-in, year-out climate of life, 

In every generation young folks have won- 
dered whether they should follow their edu- 
Cation or take the easiest possible way. 

Whether they should enter the professions 
or not. 

Young folks have wondered whether they 
should marry or not. 

Young marrieds have wondered whether 
they ought to bring babies into an era of 
regulation and regimentation. 

In every hour of history there have been 
these questions the same as we have today 
because there have always been storms to 
test men. 

Don't you see, Americans, & paradiee Is 
being prepared somewhere. A perfect place. 
We've got to prove here we deserve to be 
there and if there were perpetual sunshine 
there'd be no victor. 

So storms are a part of the necessary cli- 
Mate of life. 

This is a shakedown cruise. 

Here's where we separate the men from 
the boys. 

If we conceivably could, you and T, roll out 
® plush carpet on which our youngsters 
could walk off into a problem-free future 
don't you see it wouldn't their best in- 
terests for us to do so. They deserve a crack 
at this test, too. 
ieee are a part of the normal climate of 

e. s ; 

Americans for some reason are being 
singularly tested because we haye been so 
Tichly blessed with the bounteous good 
things which invite sloth, 

I don’t know whether we measure up to 
the responsibility. All history says for cer- 
tain is that we will get exactly what we 
deserve. 

Storms are a part of the normal climate of 
life, but what happens to a rooster in a 
Storm? He goes over to a corner of the hen 
house and gets soaking wet and shivers and 
Shakes and develops “‘cocksidiosous” or one 
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of those dawgone things roosters get, and 
dies. 

But what happens to an eagle in a storm? 
He sees the dark clouds coming—did you 
know this—the eagle, when he sees the dark 
clouds out there on the horizon, takes off 
and lets the tremendous storm winds in the 
vanguard of this turbulence actually help 
buoy him aloft and help him. The winds, 
the storm winds themselves, are lifting the 
eagle until finally he is soaring above the 
storm in the sunshine. 

That's the answer, Americans. 

Storms are a part of the normal climate of 
life. 

We've got to learn to ride them if we can. 

If we, instead of accepting status quo 

Instead of relaxing on accomplishments 
that were won for us by others. 

Instead of figuring freedom is something 
that was won back there at Ticonderoga 
and Valley Forge and we can sew it up in 
a mattress and forget about it and itll 
remain intact. 

If we can recognize that even as our 
daily bread freedom is something that we 
have to go on earning over and over again 
every day we live. 

If we can recognize the lessons of history 
and tighten our belts and go back to giving 
40 hours of work for a 40-hour week and 
earn our way. 

Then, these will be the greenest years of 
all. 

But, as I say, either way we'll get exactly 
what we deserve. 

We're here today to celebrate a monument 
to the achievement of one man, but an 
example for us all. 

It's an example to me not so much of a 
man’s faith in an Industry as a man’s faith 
in his God and in his country and in him- 
self, 

Here today is demonstrated the magnifi- 
cence of a dynamically expanding economy 
where we can see from where each of us 
sits new products undreamed of in our own 
lifetime. 

If we can build on the foundation that 
our hard-handed granddaddies built upon. 

If we can accept that little tin moon 
circling up there in space as a warning 
that we have no monopoly on intelligence 
or industry. 

If we can be forced off our cotton-pickin' 
posteriors, and get back to work. 

I am satisfied that the horizon has never 
ever been so limitless, 

Half the products which will be listed on 
the big board of the New York Stock Ex- 
change 20 years from today Paul Harvey 
cannot tell you about because their names 
are not even In the dictionary yet. 

Once upon a time there was an old hermit 
in the hills of Tennessee who always used 
to be able to answer any questions that the 
youngsters of the community would bring 
up to his hillside cabin. 

He was a wise old man. 

But in every community there is one 
scalawag—one tousel-headed little fellow— 
you know, one of those always getting him- 
self into trouble and always leading others 
astray—and there was one such in this com- 
munity. 

One day he gathered his cohorts about 
him and said, “Fellows, I've got an idea how 
we're going to fox that old man up there on 
the mountain. He thinks he’s so smart. 
I’m goin’ a catch me a bird and I'm goin’ 
to hold it in my cupped hands and we'll go 
up to his cabin and then Ill say, ‘What 
have I here, Old Man?’ and he'll guess right. 
He always does. But then Im going to say, 
‘Is it alive or dead?’ And if he says it's 
dead, III let it fly away and prove him 
wrong. If he says it's alive, before I show 
it ta him, IU crush it to death.“ 

The youngsters caught a small bird and 
went up to the hillside cabin and rapped on 
the door. 
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The lad said, when the old man came ta 
the door, “What have I here, Old Man?“ 

The old man said, Why. it appears to me 
it's a bird you've caught there, boy.” 

And the lad glancing at his friends out 
of the corners of his flashing eyes said, “Yes, 
but is it alive or is it dead?” 

The wise old man of the mountain said, 
“It is—It is as you will, my son.” 

That is the answer, Americans. 

You have here captured the elusive eagle 
of individual liberty. Now you can love it, 
and feed it, and watch it fly or neglect it, 
and starve it, and it will die. 

It is as you will. 

The future is in your hands. 

Thank you all very, very much, 


AMVETS: The American Veterans of 
World War II and Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: - r 


Whereas the members of the ninth dis- 
trict AMVETS, meeting this 9th day of March 
1958, in Atlantic, Iowa, restate the reasons 
why we joined AMVETS, the American Vet- 
erans of World War II, because we shall 
fight any attempt to use our organization as 
a ‘front’ for any individual, group, party 
movement, or foreign ‘ism’.” And, we em- 
phasize again that we are anti-Communist, 
and anti-Fascist. We believe in a fres 
America, . 

Whereas the news bulletin Human Events, 
in its recent issue of February 10, 1958, has 
reported that “Foundations: Precipitating a 
stir in the Capital last week was the dis- 
closure that a report prepared by the staff 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities (which will apparently be signed 
by a majority of the committee's members) 
recommends that the leftwing Fund for the 
Republic be stripped of its tax-exempt 
status. The report reveals that internal- 
revenue officials urged a year ago that the 
fund's tax exemption be revoked, and also 
discloses the fact that the fund has been 
engaged in a number of blatant propaganda 
activities—which, under the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, disqualifies it for tax exemptions.” 

Therefore, in view of the disclosures re- 
garding the Fund for the Republic, we, the 
members of the ninth district AMVETS, 
meeting in a regular and duly authorized 
session this 9th day of March 1958, in At- 
lantic, Iowa, do hereby alert our membership 
against any and all connections with the 
Pund for the Republic, because it appears 
that the Fund for the Republic, headed by 
Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, is threatening 
and may succeed in crippling the national 
security. The study of projects and activ- 
ities financed by the Fund for the Republic 
has convinced us that Hutchins and his asso- 
ciates are trying to propagandize Americans 
into believing that: communism never has 
been and is not now a serious danger to this 
country; and, that sinister forces under pre- 
text of fighting communism are the real 
danger and threaten the civil liberties of all 
Americans; and, that security measures are 
un-American and are belng used to harass 
and persecute innocent people; and, that in- 
telligent and educated people are aware of 
these things, but are opposed by the ignorant 
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who are being misled by evil demagogs; it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That this resolution and this 
alert be brought before the next meeting of 
the ninth district of AMVETS, and also 
brought to the attention of the Iowa De- 
partment of AMVETS and the national 
AMVETS headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
for a complete study and analysis of the Fund 
for the Republic at the earliest possible 
time; finally, it is hereby 

Resolved, That all elements of AMVETS, 
the American Veterans of World War II and 
Korea, at the State and local levels, will have 
2 truck with the Fund for the Republic 

If AMVETS posts and depart- 
— (State organizations) are offered fi- 
nancial aid by the Hutchins group to carry 
out the groups’s programs, it is sincerely 
hoped that they will decline. This is also to 
advise all Iowa AMVETS that they can obtain 
a complete résumé of the Fund for the Re- 
public, for the sum of only $1, by writing to 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and request the report on the 
Fund for the Republic, 
WALTER MAXWELL, 
Com mander. 
ROBERT CUNNINGHAM, 
Adjutant. 
SHENANDOAH, Iowa, 


The German Lobby and War Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, 1958, I placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a column of Drew Pearson which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 23, 1958, in 
order to alert the membership to the fact 
that strenuous efforts are still being 
made to take out of the United States 
‘Treasury some $125 million and return 
it to the alleged former owners of enemy 
alien property, title to which in the 
United States Government was con- 
firmed by solemn treaty. 

The column referred to the fact that 
the lobby seeking the return of those 
funds had hired Gen. Julius Klein and 
referred to him as the founder of the 
Jewish War Veterans. 

General Klein, of course, was not the 
founder of the Jewish War Veterans, 
although he was very active in the or- 
ganization and was one of its more 
prominent national commanders. The 
thought conveyed to me by the refer- 
ence, however, was that here was a mem- 
ber prominent in the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, espousing a cause that did not 
meet with approval of many members of 
the Jewish War Veterans. 

That, however, is beside the point at 
this moment, I make this statement for 
the purpose of calling the attention of 
our colleagues to the fact that General 
Klein advises me that he is not employed 
by any lobby working for the return of 
this enemy alien property. General 
Klein readily concedes that he is regis- 
tered with the Department of Justice as 
a representative of a society of German 
financial and industrial leaders, He 
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asserts that this society is not lobbying 
for the return of German assets but to 
safeguard private foreign investments 
against future nationalization or con- 
fiscation. It has been my impression, 
and that of many of my colleagues, that 
the main purpose of the organization 
was to accomplish the return of enemy 
alien property. 

I am pleased to advise our colleagues 
that General Klein insists that he is not 
engaged in lobbying for the return of 
German assets or any other legislation. 


American Merchant Marine: American 
Export Lines’ War Diary Summary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the great 
part played by the American merchant 
marine in the interest of our national 
security in every war we have had to fight 
is not always fully appreciated. The 
contribution of American steamship 
lines during the war years, both during 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 
has been of such importance that I be- 
lieve it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

I have recently had the war record 
of several steamship companies inserted 
herein, and I now beg leave at this time 
to insert the American Export Lines’ War 
Diary Summary, by A. S. Graham, as an- 
other outstanding chapter in our mari- 
time history, as follows: 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: AMERICAN 
Export Links’ Wan DIARY SUMMARY 
(By A. S. Graham, manager, public relations) 

American Export Lines participation in 
World War II can be measured in part by 
4,833 voyages to all fighting fronts. Under 
direction of War Shipping Administration, 
this work was accomplished as general 
agents, time-charter agents, berth agents, 
and as accounting agents. 

The entire port and cargo operations of 
all vessels assigned to voyages between 
United States North Atlantic ports and ports 
in the company's peacetime trade route, in- 
cluding north Africa, the Mediterranean, Red 
Sea, and India, were directed by company 
personnel manning the key WSA posts in 
those areas. 

The magnitude of the task tn the Medi- 
terranean in connection with invasions of 
north Africa, Sicily, Italy, and southern 
France has been estimated at two to three 
thousand voyages. 

Tens of thousands of troops of many allied 
nations were ferried to and from staging 
areas and invasion points, together with 


every conceivable kind of materiel of war. 


Total tonnage handled has been estimated 
at about 30 million tons, including vast ton- 
nages of strategic materials. 

Frequently, sometimes constantly, this 
gigantic task was performed under enemy 
shellfire or aerial attack, The job in foreign 
ports called for sure and extensive technical 
knowledge of the business of ships, a grasp 
of labor conditions, ability to improvise, the 
courage of a frontline soldier, and deter- 
mined will to get the job done quickly in 
spite of any adversity, 
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American Export Airlines, then and until 
1945 a wholly owned subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Lines, contributed additional 
significant aid to the Allied cause. As a 
unit of Naval Air Transport Service operat- 
ing with civilian personnel, the unarmed 
4-engined, 15-ton long-range flying boats 
established nonstop transatlantic service 
(and record time) between New York and 
neutral Foynes, Eire, carrying up to 32 high 
priority military and civilian passengers per 
trip, plus cargo and mail, among them 
Admiral Stark and his staff, British Admiral 
Cunningham (just prior to the North Afri- 
can invasion). Commander Ellsberg (great 

Navy diver and salvage expert en route to 
clear Massawa harbor), Queen Wilhemina, 
Hon. Robert Murphy, couriers, and countless 
others. 

Immediately following the Casgblanca in- 
vasion, the air route was extended to Pt. 
Lyauty,,French Morocco, thence to Bathurst, 
British Gambia and homebound via either 
Brazil, Trinidad or Puerto Rico. One such 
4-continent flight of some 12,000 miles was 
made in about 3% days with a nonstop leg 
New York-Foynes and another nonstop leg 
in excess of 3,600 nautical miles, Bathurst- 
Puerto Rice, thence back to New York. 

This airline was expanded to 12 giant 
flying boats and 12 four-engined C-54 land 
type aircraft. The captain of one flying boat 
was commended by the Navy for sighting 
and reporting an enemy “cow submarine” 
refueling several killer subs at sea. One 
of the subs opened fire on the aircraft but 
missed its mark. 

American Export Lines was directed by 
State Department to operate the 12 diplo- 
matic exchange voyages of the Swedish liner 
Gripsholm, 2 exchange voyages of the Swe- 
dish liner Drottingholm, and one of the 
transport West Point. The Swedish vessels 
sailed with Swedish crews, with American 
Export providing special staff aboard in- 
cluding purser, doctor, nurses and medical 
facilities and handling all passenger service 
and operating arrangements at various ports. 
The Gripskolm's passenger capacity exceeded 
1,500 persons, and trip after trip was made 
full. Among the ports of call were Laurenco 
Marques, Portugese East Africa, Mormagoa 
in the Portuguese enclave of India south of 
Bombay, Lisbon, Barcelona, Gothenberg, Bel- 
fast, and others. 

Japanese, German, Italian diplomats, press 
and other Axis personnel were carried on 
these voyages to foreign neutral ports and 
there transferred to vessels which carried 
them home to their native countries. Con- 
currently, American diplomats and others 
released by Axis lands were taken aboard our 
exchange vessels and returned to the United 
States. / 

Almost without exception, returning 
Americans, particularly children, were found 
by Export's medical officers aboard to be 
suffering from malnutrition, other deficiency 
conditions, or in dire need of other medical 
or surgical attention. The task of nursing 
these Americans back to health is, we be- 
lieve, one of the great unheralded sagas of 
the war, its greatness obscured by the over- 
whelming number of more dramatic battle 
actions. 

Additional mercy missions included one 
by steamship Exmouth to Marseilles for 
American Red Cross, loaded deep with food- 
stuffs for starving children of France. 

Carrying without cost several thousand 
tons of food donated to the Italian people 
by the American people, steamship Exiria 
made a similar trip to Italy as the “Friend- 
ship Food Ship.” 

Steamship Extavia and steamship Ertem- 
plar were turned over by our Government to 
the British to carry tanks around Cape of 
Good Hope, through the Red Sea to Suez, 
Egypt, at the entrance to the Suez Canal. 
These tanks were driven from shipside direct 
into battle at EI Alemain, the battle that 
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not adversely affected w. 
Europe in 1939. It's fleet of 27 vessels in- 
cluding the combination passenger vessels 
(called Four Aces“) continued to serve the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, and India route. 
Regular service was not impaired by the 
President's proclamation of 1939 which es- 
tablished a neutrality zone closing the Brit- 
ish Isles ports and all ports in Europe south 
to the Spanish coast. 

In June 1940 came the famous stab-in- 

~ the-back action when Italy marched against 
France. The President immediately ex- 
tended neutrality zones to close to American 
shipping the Mediterranean and ‘also en- 
trance to the Gulf of Aden. vessels 
Were ordered to leave the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea areas. Company staffs at various 
ports in Egypt. Greece, and Italy were or- 
dered to Genoa to be evacuated, Export's 
India Service was rerouted via Cape of Good 
Hope, Africa. Those homebound ships 
brought chrome ore, and various other raw 
materials needed to build United States arm- 
ament stockpiles and to keep our friends 
Supplied. 

Steamship Ezochorda, last of the Four Aces 
to leave the Mediterranean, called at Genoa 
to load remaining American citizens trapped 
in Italy and south Europe and also company 
Staff. The vessel sailed for Lisbon where 
staff men were off loaded to establish a new 
base of Export operations in the single major 
Port of Europe still open to United States 
ships, r 

Thus began a thrilling chapter in United 
States maritime history. The Four Aces 
Were assigned to sall weekly between New 
York and Lisbon, They called westbound at 
Bermuda for British mail censorship. They 
Were the only United States transatlantic 
Passenger ships in service for the next 18 
months, As France fell, streams of refugees 
of many nations, among them countiess 
Americans, fied toward neutral Portugal and 
Lisbon to avoid the mad fury of Hitler. 

The Aces, with luxury accommodations for 
about 180 passengers were beseiged to carry 
Many times that number in each sailing. 
They were certifiated to increase capacity to 
about 250 passengers. Their main lounges 
Were stripped of furniture and converted 
into 2 big curtain-shielded dormitories, 1 
for men, the other for women and children. 
1 slept on matresses laid on the 

oor, 

The great and the near great, the meek, 
the wretched, and the ailing, demanding 
bullies, artists, scholars, scientists, in short, 
& cross-section of the human race opposed to 
Hitler beseiged 's limited but compe- 
tent staff night and day. In all, more than 
18,000 persons found safe haven in the 
United States yia the Aces before Pearl Har- 
bor put an end to this compassionate service. 

Among thousands of notables carried were 
the ex-Polish Premier Ignace Paderewski, 
King Carol of Rumania, the French pretender 
and his family, and Otto Strasser, then No. 2 
Nazi with a price on his head as ringleader 
in the abortive General Roehm revolt to de- 
Stroy Hitler. When Strasser disappeared 
from Berlin, the Chief of Gestapo rushed to 
Lisbon to lead the search for him, aided by 
& swarm of crack German agents, British 
Intelligence folled their plans and delivered 
Strasser safely into the hands of an Export 
Official who led the brave dissenter aboard 
and hid him in an officers cabin untl the ship 
sailed. 

When the Japs struck Pearl Harbor, Export 
Was rounding out its 22d year as a United 
States-nag steamship line. Its finances and 
trade were at prosperous levels. Reorgan- 
ized in 1933-34, the company was one of the 
first to start a fleet replacement program fol- 
lowing passage of the Merchant Marine Act of 
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1936, as amended in 1938. As a result, as we 
entered the war 11 modern, 164-knot 
freighters of the “Exporter” and 
“Modified Exporter” designs were either in 
service or building. The company-owned 
fleet numbered 27 vessels, all of which were 
requisitioned to fulfill prearranged destiny 
as auxiliaries to the national defense. 

Steamship Ezrochorda, last to leave the 
Mediterranean, was the first vessel 
requisitioned for purposes of national de- 
fense. Steamship Siboney was chartered to 
replace it in New York-Lisbon service. The 
call came August 1940 from the Navy. By De- 
cember, renamed U. S. S. Harry Lee, and con- 
verted into a full-fledged attack transport, 
the ship was dispatched to Cuba to serve as 
a training base for troop-landing maneuvers. 
Later, under fire, it carried troops to landings 
at Sicily, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Iwo Jima, and 
other Pacific invasions. It carried the first 
United States troops back into Manila and 
the first United States troops to land on 
Japanese soll at Yokohama. Sole surviving 
member of the prewar Four Aces” the Eto- 
chorda today, refitted as a passenger carrier, 
flies the Turkish Merchant Marine flag in 
Mediterranean waters. 

The Ezochorda’s three sisters, steamship 
Excalibur (U. S. S. Joseph Hewes) with her 
peacetime commander aboard as navigating 
Officer, steamship Exeter (U. S. S. Edward 
Rutledge), and steamship Ercambion (U. S. S. 
John Penn) died hero deaths in battle action. 
Excalibur and Exeter landed troops at Fedala, 
part of the north African invasion at Casa- 
blanca in November 1942, Excalibur, with 40 
casualties aboard (all of whom were saved), 
and Exeter were torpedoed a day or two after 
the landings, Excalibur's old commander, 
last to leave the sinking ship, survived, was 
hospitalized, and shortly thereafter returned 
to Casablanca as port director for WSA. 

The Excambion, with two of her peace- 
time officers serving aboard as Naval Reserve 
officers, was destroyed at the Guadalcanal 
invasion when a Jap torpedo plane dove onto 
her afterdeck. 

At the peak of the war, about 100 vessels 
were operated by Export with more than 
4,000 officers and men. Ten company-owned 
vessels were destroyed by the enemy and 
three others damaged severely. More than 
100 company officers and men gave their 
lives to their country. Five were awarded 
the Merchant Marine Distinguished Service 
Medal, one the Legion of Merit, and others 
were decorated for accomplishments above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

More Kings Point Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy cadets were trained aboard Export ships 
during the war than on ships of any other 
company. In recognition, WSA selected Ex- 
port to operate steamship Kings Point Vic- 
tory undor its house flag. 

The luck ot the draw prevented Kings 
Point Victory from winning battle stars for 
gallantry. Nevertheless the service of this 
ship under its young Export commander 
points to a variety of valued unsung tasks 
which many merchant vessels accomplished 
in their aid to the overall victory. 

Between October 1945 and May 1946 this 
ship steamed over 55,000 miles, transporting 
about 15,000 troops and other persons of va- 
rious nations. French troops and nurses 
were carried from Marseilles to Saigon, 
Indochina, It was then assigned to serve 
under the direction of the British Ministry 
of Transport as 1 of 19 United States 
troop carriers whose services were exchanged 
for the use of the Queen Mary to transport 
United States troops. During this shuttle 
service the ship called at Saigon, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Siam; Port Swettenbom, Malaya; 
Borneo (Bolekpopon and Labuan), Morotai, 
Brisbane, Rangoon, Caicutta, Colombo, Aden, 
Suez, Liverpool, and then returned to New 
York for layup. 

The son of an Export skipper who arose 
through the ranks in E“ ships was named 
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to command steamship Cotton Mather, a Lib- 
erty ship as troop ferry between 
England and the Continent, rough duty, even 
in those rough days. This vessel, it is esti- 
mated, carried more than 300,000 troops, 
mostly British, in this run. Its gun crews 
shot down two German bombers. 

Five of the big Exporters were requisi- 
tioned and converted into attack transports 
while still on the building ways. Dressed 
for battle, they carried up to 2,600 troops 
each, their guns, tanks, ammunition, gear, 
and food. One, S. S. Exemplar (U. S. 8. 
Dorothea L. Diz), carried 1,450 troops from 
the United States to landings at Safi, French 
Morocco, and made 2 similar voyages to 
Mers-el-Kebir, Algeria, From the latter port, 
under constant Luftwaffe attack Exemplar 
landed invasion troops at Scoglitti, Sicily. 
Aboard was George Sessions Perry, war 
correspondent, whose articles describing this 
experience were published in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Returning to Oran with 700 
wounded on two voyages, Exemplar then 
sailed to the United States with German 
prisoners. Next she ferried United States 
troops to Scotland and British troops from 
Scotland to Algiers. Enroute back to Scot- 
land for another load, she picked up survi- 
vors of U. S. S. Beatty. 

Exemplar then ferried additi United 
States troops to North Ireland, to England 
and Scotland. There she withstood a severe 
German bomb and mine dropping raid. Next 
came the “H” and D“ day landings in North 
France, an event covered by war correspond- 
ent Ernest Hemingway, who was aboard. 
The Eremplar carried a load of tanks to 
North Africa, then landed invasion troops at 
a French Riviera beach. Returning to the 
States, she carried troops to Pearl Harbor, 
then another contingent from San Francisco 
to Attu. She saw service at Guam, Leyte, 
Manila, Samar, Hagushi Beach, Saipan, and 
Okinawa. 

Today, Exemplar is engaged in her planned 
peacetime pursult, one of eight Exporters in 
United States North Atlantic-Red Sea, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma service of Ex- 
port. The scars of war are gone. But her 
log set forth that she steamed 186,000 miles 
in her nation’s service, carried troops to four 
major European invasions and one landing 
operation in the Pacific. She carried more 
than 41,000 members of the allied armed 
forces to every major theater except China- 
Burma-India, brought home more than 
11,000 “patients” eligible for discharge from 
the Army and Navy. 

The first Exporter type named Exemplar 
was turned over to the British soon after 
the United States entered the war. Her 
record is not known, but, as an Exporter it's 
a good bet she performed well. 

It is strange in this day to believe the 
Russians were ever our friends, or that so 
many brave men of the allied merchant 
marine gave and risked their lives to save 
them. 

The Erfjord, like most of Export’s prewar 
fleet, was a Hog Islander, one of the 8-10 
knot “Ugly Ducklings” designed for World 
War I, but completed too late to engage in 
that conflict. This type was the backbone 
of the United States merchant marine be-, 
tween the two World Wars. Dressed in battle 
gray and loaded with hundreds of tons of 
lend-lease ammunition for Russia, topped 
off with 300 tons of TNT, the Erfjord sailed 
from Delaware Bay for a Murmansk convoy 
rendezvous in Iceland. Not an enviable as- 
signment. Unarmed outbound opposite Sea 
Girt, N. J., she charged a sub just missing 
a kill. Just a warmup. One year later the 
skipper and his men returned home. 

The Murmansk-Archangel run was a 
frigid graveyard for gallant ships and gal- 
lant men. About one-quarter of the ships 
engaged survived. An Export officer served 
as & naval pilot on this route—and lived to 
tell his story. Germany sent her three largest 
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battlewagons to block the way, also swarms 
of killer subs that attacked in packs. Over- 
head the German bombers were seldom out 
of sight. A ship ran the gantlet around 
North Cape and into Murmansk always in 
range and easy prey for occupied-Norway- 
based bombers. At Murmansk a German 
bomber base was but 40 miles to the west. 

Two days west of Iceland Ezjord smashed 
her bow on a gigantic iceflow. Improvised 
repairs, piece by piece, took 2 months. Seven 
days west of Murmansk the £xford's convoy 
‘was under constant attack by torpedo bomber 
groups numbering 50 or more planes and 
subpacks. Equipped with Oerliken guns 
during the Iceland repairs, Exford’s gunners 
destroyed one of the attackers which made 
its run at mast height. Arriving at the en- 
trance to Dwina River the 40-ship convoy was 
ordered to anchor to await docking orders, 
darkness came, with it heavy seas, heavy 
snow and a northwesterly gale. Ez/ford 
snapped an anchor chain and rolled danger- 
ously in the trough. A second chain broke 
as the anchor was being hauled aboard. 
Emergency permission was granted to move 
into the river, The captain maneuvered old 
Exjord with the deftness of a swivel-hipped 
halfback, zigging through the anchored ships 
with scant clearance, tinder boxes daring his 
load of touchy high explosives. One light 
brush against the hull of a neighboring ship 
and the whole convoy could have ended in 
Kingdom Come. 

Having survived the hell of the open sea 
on the eastbound voyage, Exford withstood 
daily aerial bombing while her munitions 
were unloaded and Russian lumber loaded 
for the voyage home. A sistership Ezecutive 
took 3 solid weeks of such bombing at the 
same docks. 

M. V. Sawokla was a diesel freighter, 1 of 4 
acquired by Export in 1939 when it took 
over the trade route to Red Sea, India, Cey- 
lon, and Burma. Homebound from Basra 
at the head of the Persian Gulf where she 
had discharged railroad equipment for Rus- 
sia, Sawokla had the misfortune to en- 
counter a German raider disguised as a 
merchant ship. Without warning, gunfire 
dstroyed the bridge, killed the captain and 
soon sank the ship before a distress message 
could be sent. About one-third of the crew 
got away in a lifeboat. That was the last 
heard of the ship or survivors for several 
years. A British paratroop team in Singa- 
pore following V. J. day opened the doors 
of Chingi jail and hospitalized the mal- 
treated prisoners, among them several 
Sawokla men emaciated, but alive. 

Imprisoned on the raider for months, 
while that vessel continued to destroy Al- 
lied shipping in the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, the raider equipped with torpedo 
tubes, aircraft for spotting, armed motor 
boats, and heavy guns, finally turned over 
its prisoners to the Japs at Singapore. 
Many were sent into the jungle to help 
build a railroad in Indo-China where, it is 
said, some 100,000 prisoners, military and 
civilians, died under frightening conditions. 
The raider was destroyed by a British cruiser. 

The new S. S. Express met death on the 
same run, the only new type “Exporter” ship 
lost to the enemy. Both ships were heading 
home via Mozambique Channel off East 
Africa and Cape of Good Hope. 

Following defeat of Japan, S. S. Explorer, 
an Exporter type used as a troop carrier 
made an exceptional fast voyable with 2,040 
United States troops, Nogoya, Japan-New 
York, part of the "Magic Carpet” lift. This 
ship steamed 10,300 nautical miles in 27 
days, including Panama Canal transit time, 
at average speed 1714-knots. 

Each ship has a saga. Many of their 
stories are told in more detall in the book, 
“Nor Death Dismay,” written for the com- 
pany by Samuel Duff McCoy. But, no tale 
can do full justice to the skill and courage 
of the American Merchant Marine who 
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breathed life and motion Into these sturdy 
hulls and without whose devotion to duty 
in support of the military, the big job could 
not have been done, 

KOREA CAMPAIGN AID 

American Export Lines acted for varlous 
Government authorities in handling seven 
ships during the Korean conflict 1951-52-53, 
including S. S. Exmouth withdrawn from 
U. S. N. A.-Mediterranean cargo service. 

Other vessels were the steamships Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, George Matthews, John W. 
MacKay, Mayfield Victory, Ole E. Rolvaag, 
and Wolverine Mariner, 

These vessels participated in lifting troops, 
civilians, and cargo when and where directed 
by the military, 

Steamship Exmouth was cited for service 
in aiding the evacuation of Wosan and Hung- 
nam. The Commander Naval Forces, Far 
East, Vice Adm. C. T. Joy, in a message to 
the master, stated: 

“My most sincere congratulations on a 
job well done. Your performance through- 
out the Korean campaign has always been 
notable. In the successful redeployment of 
ground forces from Northeast Korea, your 
initiative and your enthusiastic and prompt 
response to all demands indicate that you 
and your organization is at its best when 
the chips are down. The Merchant Mari- 
ners who performed for you did so silently 
but their accomplishment speaks loudly. I 
find it comforting to work with such team- 
mates, 

„. T. Joy.” 


Capt. A. F. Junker, United States Navy. 
Deputy Commander MSTS, Western Pacific, 
passing the above message added this com- 
ment: 

“The cooperation and assistance of the 
Merchant Marine in the aboye mentioned 
operation adds but one more page of glory 
in Merchant Marine history, and I desire to 
add my own congratulations to those of 
Adm, Joy.” 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX NEAR EAST 
EMERGENCY 


United States-flag shipping as an adjunct 


to national policy and defense was reem- 


phasized in October 1956 when Egypt-Israel 
war tension presented potential danger to 
the lives and welfare of American citizens 
in Egypt. 

A sudden radio signal from the command- 
er in chief, United States Naval Forces in 
the Mediterranean ordered three Exporter 
vessels in the area to report for immediate 
duty under Naval contro], Task Force 61. 
These were the Exporter type fast freighters 
Exermont and Exchequer and the postwar 
17-knot combination passenger-cargo ship 
Exochorda, then in the area plying their 
regular routes. Exermont and Exchequer 
were soon released as not needed. The home- 
bound Ezochorda was ordered to remain at 
Alexandria, Egypt, where 295 United States 
officials and hastily evacuated civilians were 
taken aboard. As 57 regular passengers were 
already occupying cabins, the vessel's 124- 
berth capacity was well over-extended. Two 
days later evacuated passengers were landed 
at Naples. They praised the ship and its 
emergency service, and thanked master and 
crew for a job well done. The Erochorda 
then was released by the Navy to resume 
her voyage to New York. 

In setting forth this summary covering 
part of our company’s efforts to support our 
Nation in times of stress, we are mindful of 
failure to include numerous gallant acts by 
Export men and ships. We regret that a 
great mass of inland Americans do not see 
ships in action, nor realize the complexity 
of burdens they bear in support of the Na- 
tion's commerce, industry, and policy, But, 
we are comforted by the thought that those 
who do know, who saw some part of these 
jobs performed, like those who were present, 
will never, never forget. 


March 19 


Postal and Civil-Service Employees Pay 
Raises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever a proposal to increase the pay of 
post-office and civil-service employees 
comes up, there is generally a pretty 
good reason for it. Prices have gone 
up, while pay has not, these good peo- 
ple are suffering hardships which are 
unjustifiable, and the Government is 
losing a lot of valuable employees to pri- 
vate employment. 

The question then revolves around not 
the need for the raise, but how much? 
That gets us invariably into the prac- 
tical situation of estimating how big the 
raise can be enacted, without suffering 
a Presidential veto. The executive de- 
partment, which has to run the Govern- 
ment within the debt ceilings set by 
Congress, understandably must veto a 
bill which is inconsistent therewith, or 
for other fiscal considerations it. hon- 
estly believes to be controlling. This is 
not a matter of squeezing the Govern- 
ment employee, it is simply a matter of 
judgment in carrying out the obligations 
of the oath of office to uphold and en- 
force the laws of the United States. 

But many Government employees and 
their organizations, notwithstanding, 
proceed to sandbag those of us in Con- 
gress who seek to get enacted bills which 
will actually get on the lawbooks and 
raise pay in the highest practical 
amounts. At the same time they lionize 
those who vote for higher amounts de- 
spite the fact they will probably never 
get on the lawbooks and the end result 
is no pay raise at all. 

I wish to pay high tribute to the Naval 


Civilian Administrators Association at 


the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, Calif., 
and their president, J. J. Lambert, who 
have come forth with a letter advising 
me to take the course of action that will 
result in actual pay raises, and not just 
speeches and votes in favor of measures 
that end up leaving the Government 
employees empty handed. 

President Lambert wrote me as 
follows: 

Manck 12, 1958. 
Hon. CRAIG HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN HOSMER! As you 
know the United States Senate in session 
February 28, 1958, passed and referred to the 
House of Representatives a bill to increase 
the salaries of classified Federal employees 
in the amount of approximately 7.5 percent 
on an overall basis. This bill was S. 734 and 
carried a retroactive feature making the pay 
increase effective as of January 1, 1958. 
You are also familiar with the fact that the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service approved and referred to the House 
for vote on February 25, 1958, a bill (H. R. 
9999) which provided for increasing salaries 
for classified employees in an amount rang- 
ing from 10.5 percent up to 125 percent. 
This bill also carried a retroactive feature 


1958 


making salary increase effective August 25, 
1957. i 

The Long Beach Naval Shipyard Chapter 
of the Naval Civilian Administrators Associa- 
tion, Long Beach, Calif., is addressing 
this letter to you in the interest of 1 mil- 
lion classified employees who, by vote of the 
House and Senate during the 1957 session, 
Were considered to be well entitled to a pay 
Taise as evidenced by the fact that a bill 
Passed both the House and the Senate with 
considerably more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority only to be vetoed by the President. 
Knowing you as we do, we feel sure that you 
fre interested in seeing that falir treatment 
in the way of pay legislation for classified 
Federal employees is “the order of the day” 
for this session of Congress. Accordingly, 
We have the utmost confidence that you will 
do everything within your power to bring 
about early action on one or the other of 
these two pay bills or a fair compromise 
between the two. i 
Statements which have been made during 
the year 1958 by the President with regard to 
Pay increases for Federal employees lead us 
to belleve that it is not too likely that he 
Would approve a pay raise in excess of that 
Which has already been passed by the Sen- 
ate in bill S. 734. Rather than run the risk 
of having pay legislation passed by the House 
and Senate which might be vetoed by the 
President, this organization would like to 
Solicit your support in bringing to an early 
vote of the bill S. 734. While Federal 
Ployees feel rather strongly that they are 
entitled to an increase greater than that 
Provided for in this bill, the fact remains 
that the need for an increase of some 
amount is so great that it seems desirable 
that favorable action be taken on a bill 
Which we believe will meet with presiden- 
tial approval rather than a bill which pro- 
Vides more in the way of an increase but 
through all likelihood would receive presi- 
dential yeto. In view of the information set 
forth above, coupled with the fact that you 
have always demonstrated an interest in 
Federal employees generally and more spe- 
Cifically in the employees of the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard, we feel certain that you will 
thoroughiy investigate this matter and do 
that which is necessary and in the interest 
Of giving fair treatment to those of us in 
the Federal Government service who are 80 
badly in need of a salary increase. 

Your early attention to this matter will 
be most appreciated by all of the)classified 
employees of the Long Beach Naval Ship- 


yard. 
Respectfully, 
J. J. LAMBERT, President. 


em- 


Postal Rate Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 k 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to call attention to the fol- 
lowing thoughtful letter on the postal 
Tate legislation from Mr. Allen C. Brad- 
ley, circulation manager of the Advocate, 
the official publication of the archdio- 
cese of Newark, N. J., and the diocese of 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. Bradley points out 
that the increase in the rate on nonprofit 
Publications was adopted by the Senate 
without the affected groups having been 
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afforded an opportunity to be heard. I 
know that the distinguished House con- 
ferees will weigh carefully the points 
raised by Mr. Bradley: 
THE ADVOCATE, 
Newark, N. J., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. HuycH J. ADDONIZIO, 
House: Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN ADpo No: The Postal 
Policy Act of 1958 as passed by the Senate 
indicates that the rate for nonprofit publica- 
tions is about to be increased. Heretofore 
such organizations were given preferential 
treatment under existing postal laws and 
regulations. See section 104B of H. R. 5836. 
The increase in some cases would be as 
much as 300 percent. Many of the nonprofit 
organizations could not assume such an in- 


~ crease, and would have to cease publication. 


Organizations that would continue under 
the new Postal Act will have to find other 
means to offset the increase, An increase in 
subscription rates is certainly not the answer 
during a recession, and an adjustment in 
salaries would deprive the nonprofit pub- 
lisher the services of those dedicated to a 
chosen profession. 

One fact was made quite clear during the 
Senate debate. The nonprofit organizations 
had no opportunity to testify before the 
committee, and state their case. The in- 


herent right of all cittizens, to state their 


side of the issue, is guaranteed. Do you not 
agree? Does it seem fair? 

Anything you can do to retain section 104B 
of House-passed bill of H. R. 5836 will merit 
my sincere appreciation. 

Sincerely yours. 
ALLEN C. BRADLEY, 
Circulation Manager. 


Stabemenk on Issues of the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF Ort 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call to 
the attention of the House an excellent 
statement on issues of the day that I 
have received from Ray C. DeVille, of 
Canton, Ohio. Mr. DeVille’s expressions 
are so cogent and convincing that I feel 
they will be of interest to all: 

Tue DEVILLE LUMBER CO., 
Canton, Ohio, March 11, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honozasie Sm: In the fiscal year 1955, the 
Federal Government spent $64.6 billion. In 
1956, $66.5 billion. In 1957, $69.4 billion. In 
the current 1958 fiscal year, it will spend 
$72.8 billion. And now the proposed 1959 
budget is set for $73.9 billion. 

In spite of an administration more dedi- 
cated than many to efficiency and elimina- 
tion of waste, the cost of Federal Govern- 
ment has relentlessly moved upward, billion 
by billion. 

Each year with frustrating repetition, a 
crisis appears on the world’s horizon sus- 
piciously coinciding with the budget prep- 
aration. This year it is sputnik. Last year 
it was the Middle East crisis. The previous 
year it was French Indochina, and other 
similar excuses for government by crisis may 
be ticked off In consecutive years before. We 
should constantly be reminded that the real 
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objective of those who believe In the phil- 
osophy of communism and socialism is to 
induce capitalist nations to spend them- 
selves into economic collapse. 

While the proposed budget for 1959 sur- 
prisingly shows some perception and disci- 
pline by the omission of certain items pres- 
ent in last year’s proposed budget, yet the 
fact remains that the efforts of those pre- 
paring the budget have fdilen far short. The 
blunt truth is inescapable. Pruning a few 
hundred millions with small economies here 
and there is not doing the job. If Americans 
are to retain their heritage of free people in 
a land of opportunity, it should be plain 
that to keep from being swallowed by this 
monster we call our Government, we must 
chop away billions. We cannot turn like 
fools away from the truth, Instead we must 
face it and cut deep into the very body of 
existing Government paternalistic policies 
and welfare programs. We believe that the 
Federal Government should be radically and 
severely reduced, dollarwise and controlwise, 
The system of taxation should be revised and 
reduced toward the goal of allowing Ameri- 
can incentive to get underway again. 

The philosophy of big government pro- 
duces little people. We would rather have 
an atmosphere of little limited government 
so that American people can once again have 
the opportunity to work, save, spend, decide, 
think, and create like Americans, 

To this end, we specifically comment about 
the following items: 

The grants-in-aid philosophy is one that 
originated in America in the early 1930's, 
and is a way of defrauding individual peo- 
ple with their own money. The vicious 
temptation of holding out to people match- 
ing funds for local and State projects per- 
petuates big government and heavy taxation, 
and control of the use of our money. It is 
not uncommon to find projects dreamed up 
by Federal agencies and sold to local com- 
munities as desirable when, in fact, no such 
need had been evidenced before the agency's 
survey. We ask that grants-in-aid be elimi- 
nated immediately where at all possible and 
elsewhere eliminated gradually over a period 
not to exceed 3 years according to established 
and fixed formulas. 

It is recognized that the chief function of 
our Federal Government is military defense 
and that no one with the good of the coun- 
try in mind will object to an expenditure 
adequate to properly provide for such de- 
fense. However, military defense should 
not become a sacred untouchable to hide 
waste and duplication of effort. The mili- 
tary defense budget should be reviewed 
critically to eliminate those elements which 
are not vital to the proper defense of our own 
country. It is doubtful that money pro- 
vided in the name of military defense to for- 
legn countries throughout the world has in 
fact gained us allies who can be counted on 
when the chips are down. Aspirations to be 
the policeman for the world should be viewed 
with considerable concern, for the philosophy 
of world policeman is not consistent with 
the philosophy of voluntary action in the 
relationship between free people and their 
government as so notably expressed in the 
United States of the past 182 years. 

Mutual security and foreign aid: We have 
dissipated fantastic amounts of our national 
resources through foreign aid and so-called 
mutual security during the years following 
World War II. Aside from the many illus- 
trations and reports from private and govern- 
mental observers alike of the considerable 
waste in such a program, it further behooves 
us to take a good look at the objectives of 
the countries to whom we have supplied such 
ald. It is evident that a number of the 
countries which are now receiving our mili- 
tary and economic aid are either definite}y in 
the Communist column or are moving toward 
that goal. Since the Socialist and the Com- 
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munist have in common the end goal of 
complete state ownership of the means of 
production, how can-any such countries be 
expected to be on the side of private owner- 
ship and free private enterprise when the 
showdown comes? If this alliance cannot 
be expected when and if needed, how can we 
justify continued contribution from our own 
resources? Friendship cannot be bought 
either among persons or nations. The money 
spent for mutual security and foreign aid 
ehould be returned to its rightful owners— 
the taxpayers of the United States. We 
recognize that complete and immediate 
elimination of mutual security and foreign 
aid may not be practical due to commitments 
which cannot be abandoned without prepa- 
ration for such termination. We recom- 
mend that a termination schedule or formula 
be established so that mutual security and 
foreign aid will be brought to a final conclu- 
sion within the next 2 years and that such 
gradual elimination should not be used as an 
excuse to continue any of the foreign aid 
phases which should be brought to an end at 
once. - 

Civilian programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment should follow the policy of: , 

1. No new program, such as Federal ald to 
education and many other proposals to in- 
ject Federal control and/or assistance in 
areas of private, local, or State responsi- 
bility. 

2. Reduction or elimination of existing 
Welfare or paternalistic programs, such as 
special Government loans for college hous- 
ing and small business, school lunch pro- 
grams, farm price supports, public housing, 
TVA and rural electrification. Firm steps 
should be taken toward placing the farmer 
and his products in a free market. Such 
steps should either be done immediately or 
over a scheduled period of time not to ex- 
ceed 3 years, 

The Post Office Department should charge 
equitably for services performed and, there- 
‘fore, rates should be revised to accomplish 
this end. However, increased postage rates 
should not merely serve to pay for inefficient, 
unimaginative or wasteful postal operation. 
It is felt that the element of competition, if 
allowed to be present in the postal service 
field, would be beneficial toward having the 
Post Office Department and such competitors 
begin to use the same imagination in this 
field as is found elsewhere in private enter- 
prise. 

Individual and corporate tax reduction 
and revision is of vital Importance if made 
consistent with reduced Federal expendi- 
tures, Such revisions should consider favor- 
ably the elimination of progressive rates of 
taxation. It is inconsistent with the Ameri- 
can philosophy to penalize any individual 
because he has been successful, We should 
also be reminded that the history of tax in- 
creases has been one of increasingly steep 
rates applied to the higher brackets. ‘This 
socialistic philosophy has caused a dimin- 
ishing source of saving necessary for the 
investment and creation of capital tools, 
equipment, and facilities. It is only through 
such saving and resulting capital equipment 
that our country had achieved the standard 
of living that is the envy of the world. We 
further believe that depreciation rates 
should be established at the choice of each 
owner of depreciable property for Federal 
income tax purposes so that such owner 
could write off in depreciation expense his 
particular capital asset at a rate of his own 
choosing, so Jong as his total depreciation 
expense taken would never exceed 100 per- 
cent over the asset's total life. 

We urgently ask you to diligently work 
toward the above- recommended program. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray C. DEVILLE, 
Secretary. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE Untren STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Reconp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c, 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received In 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. : 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorn, in 744 -point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64;-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of Which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
witbhold it from the Recon for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. ; 

5. Proof furnishéed—Proofs of leave to 
print" and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance ches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. ‘The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the’ CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. ; 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Water Resource Development in a 
Growing Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Charles I. Danforth, pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, at the Southwest Water Resources 
for Industry Conference in Little Rock, 
Ark. South Dakota was signally hon- 
oréd by having this distinguished citizen 
elected to the presidency of the Missis- 
Sippi Valley Association. 

Mr. Danforth is the president of the 
First Dakota National Bank of Yankton, 
S. Dak.; member of the Missouri River 
States Committee, and the Governor’s 
committee which is an organ of the Mis- 
Souri Basin Interagency Committee. He 
is one of the original leaders responsible 
for securing congressional approval of 
the Pick-Sloan plan under which the 
Comprehensive development of the Mis- 
Souri River Basin is taking place. He 
has been active in the leadership of the 
\ Mississippi Valley Association for more 
than 20 years. 

I know Charles Danforth, and know 
that he will bring to this organization, 
Which is a leader in the development of 
Our rivér basins in the Midwest, the type 
of progressive thinking which the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Association has enjoyed 
in years past under the excellent leader- 
Ship of previous presidents. To demon- 
Strate this leadership and forward think- 
ing I request permission to have printed 

the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
Marks which Mr. Danforth made before 
the Southwest Water Resources for In- 
dustry Conference, which was recently 
held in Little Rock, Ark. It is a factual 
Presentation of the problem confronting 
those of us who live in the Midwest. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER Resource DEVELOPMENT IN A GROWING 
ECONOMY 
(Address by Charles I. Danforth, president, 

Mississipp! Valley Association, before 

Southwest Water Resources for Industry 

Conference, Little Rock, Ark.) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a great privilege for me 
to represent the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion before this distinguished group of busi- 
ness, agriculture, and community leaders 
from 5 of our great river valleys in 3 
States. All of you prove by being here that 
Jou have the wisdom and foresight to know 
that it is up to people to make things hap- 
Pen; that those things which improve our 
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economy and raise our standards of living 
do not happen automatically. On the con- 
trary, they require the best of leadership 
and untold amounts of effort. 

Today’s conference has been called for a 
very special purpose, to point out and dram- 
atize the importance of water in modern 
day America and the ever-increasing role 
which water resource development will play 
in our future. 

My purpose this morning is to lay a foun- 
dation for this conference, to remind you 
of the role which water plays in both our 
national and local well-being and, to quote 
the conference planning committee’s in- 
structions, “Put you in a receptive frame 
of mind for the experts who will follow”. 

First, however, let me congratulate the co- 
sponsosing organizations, who, with the 
Mississippi Valley Association have arranged 
this conference. You are indeed fortunate 
to have organizations in your area which 
realize the importance of meetings of 
type and which are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of planning and executing 
them. I was glad to see the organizations 
and the men who represent them on the 
planning committee recognized by the chair- 
man. 

Since early last fall these men have met 
very often to plan this conference. They 
are entitled to your gratitude for they 
are providing real leadership in your various 
river valleys. They recognize and are work- 
ing hard to solve the pressing problems of, 
insuring an adequate supply of water for all 
your purposes, plus the equally important 
corollary of “enough water freedom from 
“too much water“ with the floods and dev- 
astation which follow. 

I should like also to express the gratitude 
of the Mississippi Valley Association and the 
other sponsoring organizations to the several 
speakers who comprise today's program. 
They are busy men and have taken the time 
to be with us today for a single reason. They 
realize the importance of the problems 
which we shall discuss and they are selfiess 
enough to be willing to do somethingaboutit 
enough to be willing to do something 
about it. 

Today in America, we are witnessing and 
participating in the most profound and far- 
reaching economic revolution in the history 
of the world. There are many aspects to 
that reyolution and no man alive can fairly 
and completely analyze its many implica- 
tions. Only history will be able to fit the 
pieces of the picture together so as to say 
whether we, in the mid-20th century, were 
able custodians of this great Nation and all 
its resources. I shall mention but a few of 
the aspects of that revolution, 

America is fast becoming an industrial 
nation. There has been a tremendous 
growth in the amount of industry necessary 
to fulfill the demands of our people. Per- 
haps you saw the cover and read the story 
in this week’s Business Week which showed 
the growth of our gross national product 
from $176 billion in 1930 to $434 billion last 
year. If present trends continue it is ex- 
pected to reach $835 billion by 1975. I com- 
mend that article to your attention. 

Our population explosion and our eyer- 
increasing standard of living are causing the 
most rapid shift from an agrarian economy 
to an industrial economy that has ever 
happened on earth. 

An equally far-reaching change is being 
wrought in the very character of our indus- 


try. New products, Increased emphasis on 
research, new requirements for technical 
skill by our factory workers, new emphasis on 
automation and completely new job opportu- 
nities have given industry in 1958 a totally 
different complexion than it had at the turn 
of the century. 

The shift of the products of industry 18 
demonstrated very well by the fact that today 
there are 17 million jobs in America which did 
not even exist in 1900—for the simple reason 
that the industrial products which they 
make did not exist at the turn of the century. 

The growth of new industry in America is 
further borne out by the fact that industry 
spent $544 billion in new plant capacity in 
1940 and about $38 billion last year. In spite 
of cyclical ups and downs, the overall trend 
is upward and is expected to read 640 billion 
to $42 billion by 1960. 

This Nation requires 1 million new job op- 
portunities every single year to keep our 
economy rolling along at a stable pace. 

For our purposes today, this sort of infor- 
mation is important only insofar as it relates 
to the development of our water resources. 
America has long since outgrown the point 
where it can continue to waste its precious 
water assets as it did during the Nation's 
formative years. In 1900 our country used 
about 40 billion gallons of water dally. By 
1958 the amount had climbed to 270 billion 
gallons daily. By 1975 the need will top 435 
billion gallons daily. In other words, our 
water requirements will increase more in the 
next 20 years than they have climbed in the 
past 58 years. 

It is no coincidence that industry has lo- 
cated more and more along the Nation's rivers 
where adequate stable water supplies are 
available. Water has, in fact, been the great- 
est single stimulant to the fabulous growth 
of industry along the Ohio River where $15 
billion has been spent on new plant capacity 
since World War II or on the lower Mississippi 
where in just one 130-mille stretch from 
Baton Rouge to New Orleans, 81 million per 
day—7 days a week—has been spent on new 
plant capacity ever since 1953, Similar ex- 
amples, with which you are more familiar 
than I, can be cited right here in this area, 
along the Ouachita, the Red, the lower Ar- 
kansas and other rivers where at least partial 
control has already been attained. 

Water has become one of the great cata- 
lysts for industrial development, ranking 
along with markets, raw materials, and labor 
as a plant location factor. Areas which are 
short of water or which have not had the 
foresight to foster the construction of flood 
control, water supply, navigation, and other 
water-resource projects, will be hard-put to 
keep pace with the future expansion of this 
Nation’s economy. They will be the de- 
pressed areas of the future. f 

It is no coincidence either that in the Bo- 
viet Union, the development of that nation’s 
water resources is taking second place only 
to the building of heavy industry capable of 
supporting their military machine. Senator 
ELLENDER's recent speech on Russian water- 
resource development which he made on the 
fioor of the Senate should awaken all of us 
to the urgency of controlling our own water 
assets as an essential factor in keeping our 
internal economy vital enough to withstand 
the threat of Soviet expansion, It would be 
sad, indeed, if a potential enemy recognized 
the importance of water-resource develop- 
ment more than we do ourselves. 
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It is ironic indeed, that at the very time 
when water is becoming this Nation's most 
precious raw material for industry, it is also 
becoming one of our Nation's greatest prob- 
lems. Congress is constantly seeking sound 
national policies that will contribute to the 
solution of our water problems. Enlightened 
citizens are becoming more aware of the fact 
that the solution of the water-resource prob- 
lems in their own backyards will have a ma- 
terial bearing on how their community fares 
in the years to come. Industries are rean- 
alyzing their long-range water requirements 
to be very certain that they will have an 
adequate supply in areas where they are lo- 
cated or where they intend to locate plants. 
States and industrial development agencies 
are analyzing their underground water sup- 
ply—both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
There is increasing concern about the need 
~ for accelerated pollution abatement. 

Still, not enough is being done. It is sig- 
nificant that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. will spend more in 1958 on 
the improvement of its communications sys- 
tem than this Nation now plans to spend for 
all water resource development. 

Certain newspapers and magazines con- 
tinue to call water resource development 
“pork barrel“. Perhaps one reason is be- 
cause water problems are so widespread in 
America that almost every Congressman 
and Senator has at least one problem in his 
own district or State. 

Recently the administration decréed—in 
the President's 1959 budget—substantial cut- 
backs in the progress of our water resource 
development program, Only the threat of a 
depression has caused it to modify its 
position. 

We see the Bureau of the Budget, a tiny 
group of so-called financial experts, con- 
tinually thwarting the will of Congress by 
deciding which projects shall actually get 
moneys previously appropriated by Con- 
gress—and how much, 

Opponents of water transportation are at- 
tempting to have user charges imposed on 
our waterways. The principle of free 
waterways has been a primary factor in the 
location of industry in our river valleys and 
that principle can be repudiated only at the 
price of incalculable economic dislocation 
and waste. 

Congress continues to consider water re- 


source development projects as current ex- 


penditures instead of national capital invest- 
ments in this Nation's welfare and security. 
In truth, these projects are capital invest- 
ments and should be scheduled and com- 
pleted on a business-like capital investment 
basis. 


I could go on citing water resource de- 
velopment problems, some of great national 
importance and some of a more local or 
regional nature, bearing on the water re- 
source development of the specific river 
basins represented here today. 

There is, however, just one other water 
problem which I want to discuss. I believe 
it is the most important problem of all. In 
a sense it does not even apply to you who 
are in attendance today. If you did not 
appreciate this problem and the urgency of 
its solution you would not be here, 

That is the problem of increase public 
awareness of the importance of conserving 
every possible drop of this Nation's water 
through soundly conceived development and 
conservation programs, Water and the need 
for conserving it must be dramatized. Only 
through an enlightened American citizenry 
will we see the day when every possible drop 
of water will be utilized again and again 
from the moment it fails as rain on the top 
of the hill to the moment it enters the sea 
on one of our coasts. 

There are two kinds of problems which we 
must face. Some are of a local nature and 
affect the specific needs of your own area. 
On those you must be alert in your own be- 
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half. You must support organizations in 
your own area which are devoted to the so- 
lution of those problems. Our co-sponsors 
today are good examples of that type of or- 
ganization. You must be willing to spend 
your money and your time. 

There are also problems which are national 
in scope. They affect broad policies which 
will permit your own local projects to be 
constructed and which will permit those 
projects to serve your area with the broadest 
possible distribution of benefits, I have 
cited a few of those problems previously. 

In the solution of those problems you must 
look outside your own valley. It is to this 
task that the Mississippi Valley Association 
is dedicated. Our organization is the liaison 
group through which businessmen, indus- 
tries, farmers, and organizations throughout 
the various river valleys in the 23-State 
Mississippi Basin work together to foster the 
construction of sound projects in your own 
area and to seek a basis of understanding 
upon which the broad-national problems 
will be solved, 

This conference is just one example of the 
coordination of thinking which is nécessary 
if we are to solve our water-resource prob- 
lems. Senator JOHN STENNIS of Mississippi, 
speaking at the valley association’s annual 
meeting in St. Louis last month, put it well. 
He said: 

“These questions and many like them can 
be wrapped up in one big question which 
contains the crux of the issue. Continued 
water-resource development is essential to 
continued national growth, the support and 
livelihoods of our growing population and 
the increase of our industrial and military 
potential. So the question is simply: Are 
we going to continue to grow?” 

May I suggest that by working together, 
by learning all we can about each other’s 
mutual problems, by meeting together like 
this to discuss matters of mutual interest 
and by working with organizations dedicated 
to the control of our water-resource prob- 
lems, we shall ultimately bring to pass the 
time when this Nation will put to work for 
mankind all of the waters flowing through 
and under our river valleys on their way to 
the sea. 


CHARLES I. DANFORTH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


President, Mississippi Valley Association; 
president, First Dakota National Bank, 
Yankton, S. Dak; member, Missouri River 
States Committee, the Governor's committee, 
an organ of the Missouri Basin Interagency 
Committee; one of the original leaders re- 
sponsible for securing congressional approval 
or the Pick-Sloan plan for comprehensive 
development of the Missouri Basin: active 
in the leadership of the Mississippi Valley 
Association for more than 20 years. 


Metairie Park, La., Country Day School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the names 
of the 26 students and 2 chaperones from 
the Metairie Park Country Day School 
of Metairie, La., which is adjacent to the 
city of New Orleans, who are visiting the 
Capitol today. 
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It is interesting to note that the en- 
tire graduating class of this school is 
with us today. The school is unique in 
that every student who attends it intends 
to go to college. 

At this particular time, we are vitally 
interested in our scientific educational 
programs. I was happy to learn that 
more than 50 percent of this graduating 
class will pursue one of the sciences. I 
was also interested to learn that next 
year a complete revision of this school’s 
mathematical curriculum will be under- 
taken and that new concepts now being 
recommended by our outstanding edu- 
cators will be incorporated. This type 
of adjustment of our teaching methods 
to changing conditions is most com- 
mendable. 

The Metairie Park Country Day 
School is now 29 years old and is doing 
outstanding work in preparing our young 
men and women for college. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Chaperones: Mrs. Martha W. Wilson, Mr. 
Roland H. Nelson. 

Students: Gayle Wolf, Ann Miller, Boo 
Massengill, Sunny Higgins, Mary Lou Cloud- 
man, Susie Hobson, Betsy Longo, Cinda 
Richardson, Evelyn Fortiades, Judy French, 
Judy Wachenheim, Cleo Pelleteri, Sharon - 
Collard, Betty Fredrichs, Ann Sawyer, Mari- 
lyn Gordon, Buddie Fredrichs, Mims Gage, 
Billy Cohen, Billy Wohl, Sam Romano, Paul 
Hogan, Bob Ruddick, Carlie Kahn, Henry 
Strieffer, John Fox. 


The Influence of the American 
Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr, FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, 
there has come to my attention a very 
interesting newletter by Congressman 
Gerorce McGovern, of South Dakota, on 
the subject of education. I believe Con- 
gressman McGovern has summed up 
some of the pertinent facts about our 
educational system and its influence 
upon our country in an interesting and 
effective manner. As a former teacher- 
at Dakota Wesleyan, Congressman Mc- 
Govern is well qualified to comment upon 
these matters, and I recommend his 
statement to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
newsletter be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE GEORGE McGovern NEWSLETTER 


Dear friends, since the earliest days on the 
American frontier, education has been dear 
to the hearts of the American people. With- 
in 6 years of the landing of the Puritans at 
Massachusetts Bay, Harvard University 
opened its doors. As the line of settlement 
moved westward, the settlers were quick to 
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establish schools and coHeges. Believing 
that religion and education were the twin 
foundations of good government, they were 
willing to make whatever sacrifice was nec- 
essary to build good schools and churches. 


EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


As early as 1785, the American Government 
Provided for the ceding of the 16th section of 
every township in the public domain for 
educational purposes. Two years later, the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 stated: Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being nec- 
essary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
Cation shall forever be encouraged.” 

The Founding Fathers agreed on the need 
for national support of the schools. In his 
first message to Congress, Washington said: 
“There is nothing more deserving your pa- 
tronage than the promotion of science and 
literature.” Alexander Hamilton, the bril- 
Mant first Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
that “Whatever concerns the general inter- 
ests of learning * * * are within the sphere 
of the national councils, as far as regards 
an application of money.” Said Thomas 
Jefferson: “I think by far the most important 
bill in our whole code is that for the diffusion 
Of knowledge among the people.” 


UNITED STATES SCHOOLS ON TRIAL TODAY 


Jefferson and his colleagues knew that 
democracy could not succeed unless the peo- 
ple were educated. Today, the complex de- 
mands of our fast-shrinking globe have 
Placed vast new responsibilities on the teach- 
ers, students, and classrooms of America. 
Russian missile developments have led 
Many people to believe that United States 
schools must point their efforts to science 
and mathematics: My own view is that we 
do need better science education, but we also 
Need to strengthen our entire academic pro- 
Bram across the board. We need to learn our 
history lessons better, improve our use of 

es and our understanding of human 
Telations. It is fine to talk about acceler- 
ating science, but if we are to live with these 
Awesome creations of science, we must accel- 
erate our understanding of those social, po- 
litical, and moral forces that will determine 
whether science is a blessing or the means to 
Our destruction, 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO EDUCATION 


With our school population expanding at 
an unbelievable rate at the same time that 
the cost of operation is mounting steadily, 
school districts in all parts of the Nation are 
discovering that the traditional property tax 
base is simply not adequate to cover the cost 
of education. 

In South Dakota, many school districts have 
reached the maximum mill levy allowed by 
law and are still incapable of supporting ade- 
quate teacher salaries and necessary. school 
equipment and facilities. As the owner of a 
Modest house in my hometown, I can verify 
from personal experience the heavy property- 
tax load which my fellow South Dakotans 
are already carrying. I do not see how we can 
Support needed school expansion purely by 
further increases in the local tax loads. 

It is the Income tax that refiects the in- 
Creased national income of the American 
people, but this source of revenue has been 
largely taken by the Federal Government. 
That is why many people have come to feel 

that the Federal Government should return 
& portion of the income-tax collections to the 
States for educational purposes. 
SCHOOL-AID BILL 

I am Joining my colleagues on the House 
Education and Labor Committee in support 
Of a Federal assistance program for educa- 
tion. Such a program has been urged by 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, 
and former President Truman. am 
Supporters are determined, however, that it 
Must carry careful safeguards to prevent the 
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Federal Government from interfering with 
local school direction. 

I am ready to introduce legislation specifi- 
cally drafted to provide modest Federal edu- 
cational grants to the States with no strings 
attached. The money would be apportioned 
to State education departments on a popula- 
tion basis, then disbursed to local school dis- 
tricts for use under local school board 
direction. My bill also calls for college schol- 
arships and loans to worthy students. 

I welcome your suggestions and questions 
on this vital subject of education. 

GEORGE MCGOVERN. 


{ 


National Associalion of Retired Civil 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most useful organizations in 
the United States is the National As- 
sociation of Retired Civil Employees, 
colloquially known as NARCE, This or- 
ganization is important because it rep- 
resents men and women who have been 
suffering cruelly from inflation. These 
are retired employees of our Federal 
Government, whose annuities from that 
Government have lagged sadly behind 
the increased cost of living. 

Indeed, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], ever a 
champion of Government workers, is 
sponsoring a bill, S. 72, presently on the 
Senate Calendar, which embodies the 
program of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees in providing for 
annuity increases. I joined in helping 
the Senator from Kansas report this bill 
from the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and I share his back- 
ing of the measure. 

An excellent article about the organi- 
zation known as the National Association 
of Retired Civil Employees was pub- 
lished in the February 1955 issue of the 
periodical, Senior Citizen, under the title 
Narce, a Group of Civil Veterans.” 
The author of the article is Howard 
Wheeler. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article, which tells of 
the NARCE organization and its own 
fine periodical, Retirement Life, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“NARCE,” a GROUP or CIVIL VETERANS 
(By Howard Wheeler) 

Away back in the wake of the First World 
War, when the twenties were not yet roar- 
ing but were getting up steam for a boom 
and bust, the United States Congress enacted 
into law a long-agitated proposal for pro- 
viding retirement income for Federal em- 
ployees in recognition of their fidelity and 
the value of their work through years of 
public service. The law entered American 
history as the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 22, 1920. It marked the first time 
that Federal workers could invest from their 
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pay in a public fund for a measure of se- 
curity against the day when they could no 
longer hold place on a Government payroll. 
About 300,000 were covered in that first 
year, and some 6,000 retired. The maximum 
individual benefit had been set by law at 
$720 a year. 

The Retirement Act became effective Au- 
gust 1, 1920. Only 6 months later, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1921, a handful of retired Federal 
employees met in Washington, D. C., with 
the idea of organizing to promote amend- 
ments which would give to Government re- 
tirees the country over treatment which they 
felt would be more in keeping with the 
length, nature, and value of their services to 
the American people. Out of that meeting, 
through decades of persistence in the face of 
heavy odds, was eventually to come the 
present-day National Association of Retired 
Civil Employees (NARCE) with its 75,000 
members and nearly 500 chapters spread from 
coast to coast in every State of the Union, 
the Philippines, the Canal Zone, and 48 for- 
eign countries. >, 

It is to be doubted that any one in the 
infant group could have foreseen that within 
the span of the next 34 years more than 
1,600,000 Federal employees would be covered 
by the Retirement Act; that nearly 28,000 
& year would be retiring (figures for fiscal 
year 1954); that benefits for a single month 
(October 1954) would be approaching the 
825% million mark; or that the original pro- 
vision of the law setting $720 as the maxi- 
mum benefit would have been repeatedly 
liberalized until the average annual retire- 
ment benefit would be $1,404. 

Whatever they may have seen or sensed, 
and whatever may be the measure of accom- 
plishment directly traceable to the organi- 
zation they launched, the name they chose, 
National Association of Retired Federal Em- 
Ployees, is in itself indicative of the spirit 
and the imagination of the little group of 
civil-service veterans of 1921, national. Not 
a member came from outside the environs 
of Washington. Organization even of active 
employees was tolerated in Government, but 
that was just about all, Retired people 
themselves were inclined to be skeptical, or 
at least apathetic about the prospects of 
improving their lot through organization. 
A Nation’s Congress, after 20 years of urg- 
ings, had been moved to action once. It 
would have to be moved again. The where- 
withal for publicizing the retired worker's 
cause and enlisting public support was ab- 
surdly inadequate. To even the most san- 
guine the road ahead must have seemed all 
up hill and long. The men of NARFE set 
out. 

Such were the beginnings. Growth of the 
association during its first 25 years seems 
to have been Topsy-like, and very slow at 
that. An issue of its quarterly publication, 
The Annuitant, dated April 1946, gives the 
membership as 7,800 at that time. Two 
years later memberships had jumped to 19,- 
268 and the name of the association had 
been changed to its present one. As of the 
end of last October the national head- 
quarters reported a membership of 75,700 
and chapters numbering 480. Eight State 
federations were in operation with more 
forming. With 50 retired men and women 
regularly employed, the national office was 
rapidly outgrowing its quarters for the third 
time. 


So it has been during the 10 years just 
past that the curve of growth has turned 
most sharply upward. Officers point to no 
single retson. Experience, they say, with 
widening interests and broadening horizons, 
rising living costs, success in initiation and 
sponsorship of legislation for the benefit of 
retired people, better and better field or- 
ganization and increasingly dynamic leader- 
ship—all have played their part. They 
emphasize, however, a strict adherence to 
basic principles and the pursuit of objec- 
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tives as spelled out in the association's con- 
stitution. NARCE remains what it always 
nas been—a nonprofit, self-governing incor- 
porated association. Its purpose, in the 
language of its constitution is: 

That retired employees may receive from 
the Government of the United States the 
remuneration to which their long and faith- 
ful service entitles them; to ald them in se- 
curing their rights under the retirement law; 
for the promotion of their general welfare; 
and to secure legislation perfecting the re- 
tirement law and activities looking to the 
preservation of American institutions as 
shall be espoused by the membership and ity 
organized units. 

In pursuance of its stated objectives the 
membership has supported the Crusade for 
Freedom, Radio Free Europe, and other such 
well-known activities. Its chapters have 
sunshine committees which endeavor to 
brighten the lives of the disabled, sick and 
aging member shutins by visits to their 
homes and other acts to cheer up the less 
fortunate. 

With the foregoing as the association's 
reason for being, member-to-member service 
is an outstanding principle and policy of 
operation. Beside the chapters and State 
federations, the membership maintains: 

A national headquarters at 1625 Connectl- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D. C., in a modern 
two-story building which it owns debt free. 

An executive committee made up of re- 
tirees selected for their wide experience and 
proven executive and administrative abili- 
ties. 


A legislative committee of members spe- 
cially qualified by long experience, skill in 
appraising prcposals affecting retired em- 
ployees, and practical knowledge of legisla- 
tive procedures. 

Information and consulting services (in- 
cluding help in a few areas in finding em- 
ployment) for assistance to members in soly- 
ing their retirement problems. 

A national monthly magazine, Retirement 
Life. An outgrowth of the old Annuitant, its 
function is to keep members abreast of what 
is afoot affecting their interests—in Congress 
and in State legislatures, in field and head- 
quarters plans and activities; and to help 
with suggestions for meeting retirement 
problems. 

Field vice presidents in 18 regions of the 
United States for service to chapters and for 
the coordination of field and headquarters 
activities. 

At the head of the organization is a for- 
mer Chief of the United States Secret Serv- 
ice, Frank J. Wilson. He is serving his sec- 
ond 2-year term as president, both of which 
have been marked by notable increases in 
membership and success in fostering legisla- 
tion for liberalizing provisions of the Retire- 
ment Act to bring the act more in line with 
higher living costs. The other headquarters 
officers are: first vice president, Walton R. 
Edmonds, a former postal supervisor; sec- 
ond vice president, Mrs. Carolyn M. Shelse, 
a War Department retiree; secretary, Clar- 
ence L, Williams, a sociologist from Oregon 
and former administrative officer of the Post 
Office Department; treasurer, Harry M. Deng- 
ler, who served in the Treasury Department 
with Mr. Wilson for over 30 years; and super- 
visor of chapters, Dr. George A. Flanagan, 
formerly with the ae Department. 

Active membership is ano to retired 
Federal employees. 

Eligible for associate e how - 
ever, are immediate families of active mem- 
bers; Federal employees still in active sery- 
ice and their wives; all persons actively in- 
terested in problems of retirement and ef- 
forts to find solutions. For all memberships, 
annual dues are $2.50 a year and include a 
subscription to Retirement Life, 
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The Need for Trained Journeymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the satellite and missile situation 
has brought forcefully home to our peo- 
ple the need for additional scientists and 
engineers. But we should not forget 
that there is also a need for trained 
journeymen who can translate blue- 
prints and metals into cranes, missiles, 
rockets, engines, and guidance systems. 

One of the soundest newspaper edi- 
torials I have read on this problem in 
some time appeared in The Machinist, 
the official publication of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. It 
points out graphically the need for 
training more journeymen. 

Machinists play a vital role in the pro- 
duction of the defense equipment with- 
out which our preparedness program 
would be an empty shell. It is not too 
much to say that a fundamental corner- 
stone of our strength is the skill of our 
journeymen. j 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
very fine editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and I hope its 
message will be taken to heart. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Machinist of December 5, 1957] 


Missio PIECE 


For years Americans have revered the en- 
gineer as the man who could develop the 
weapons we need to defend our country. 
Now, suddenly, we realize that without 
scientists the engineer’s weapons are soon 
outdated. 

This discovery, important as it is, is only 
a half truth. There's still a piece missing. 
The whole truth is that engineers and scien- 
tists together have never assembled an air- 
craft, launched a missile or built an artificial 
satellite. 

The scientists find out for us how we can 
put to use the gases, the minerals, the life 
uround us. The engineers translate these 
ideas into blueprints. 

But we still need a third man, the journey- 
man, who can take that blueprint and cold, 
unformed metal and machine it to a ten- 
thousandth or to no tolerance, It takes a 
journeyman to make the experimental mod- 
els and then to set up the production job. 

Our training of. journeymen, our appren- 
ticeship system, is lagging as seriously as 
our program for the schooling of scientists. 
There are less than 260,000 apprentices train- 
ing in the entire United States today—all 
crafts. That's not even enough to replace 
the journeymen who will retire or soon die. 

One of the most closely guarded secrets in 
the Soviet Union is the number of Russian 
journeymen and the number of Russian ap- 
prentices. Prof. Walter Galenson of the 
University of California at Berkeley is prob- 
ably the best informed American on the sub- 
ject of industrial training in the Soviet 
Union. Galenson has published what he can 
find out; it isn't much. From his studies, 
however, he has concluded: 
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“Prior to World War IT, an often made ob- 
servation on the Soviet economy was that its 
industrial development was crippled by the 
Jack of trained factory labor. In the present 
decade, fear based on an opposite belief is 
frequently expressed: that Russia is surpass- 
ing the United States in the training of in- 
dustrial manpower. * * * Lack of bench- 
marks (reports) makes it difficult to evaluate 
the success of the Russian (training) pro- 
gram, though there can be no doubt that 
Russia's industrial training has contributed 
importantly to the economic strides made by 
the Soviet economy in recent years," 


More Money for McGee Bend Means More 
Employment in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
construction of the McGee Bend Dam, 
on the Angelina River, in east Texas, is 
of tremendous importance to the devel- 
opment of that entire section of the 
State. Preliminary construction is al- 
ready underway, and $4.5 million has 
been budgeted for the project in the 
fiscal year 1959. This amount is just 
about half enough to get the project 
rolling full steam ahead. 

In view of President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for an additional appropriation of 
$85 million for antirecession projects, 
proponents of McGee Bend Dam have 
requested that an additional $1.5 million 
be allocated for their project in the fiscal 
year 1959. 

Mr. W. F. Weed, president of the Low- 
er Neches Valley Authority, recently 
communicated with President Eisenhow- 
er on this matter. And the Beaumont 
Journal, one of Texas’ more influential 
newspapers, recently published an ex- 
cellent editorial on the subject. An ad- 
ditional appropriation of $1.5 million for 
this project would mean new jobs for 
more men. Thus, this area and the Na- 
tion would benefit by having more men 
at work, and by earlier completion of an 
important water-conservation and de- 
velopment project. 

I strongly urge the administration 
and the Senate to consider carefully this 
very worthwhile request. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the editorial entitled “President Should 
Approve Funds To Speed Work at Mc- 
Gee Bend.“ which was published on 
n 15, 1958, in the Beaumont Jour- 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Beaumont Journal of March 15, 
1958] 
PRESIDENT SHOULD APPROVE FUNDS To SPEED 
WORK AT MCGEE BEND 

The president of Lower Neches Valley 

Authority goes directly to the top man in 
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the administration in appealing for more 
funds to build McGee Bend Dam—the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In a telegram to President Eisenhower, the 
LNVA head, W. F. Weed, urges an increase 
in the fiscal appropriation for the multipur- 
Pose dam from the current $4,500,000 to an 
even $6 million. 

The request is not unreasonable. In view 
of the more than $85 million appropriation 
the President has asked for antirecession 
Projects, the $1.5 million for McGee Bend 
Dam is barely a drop in the bucket. 

Even if granted, which it should be, the 
Additional appropriation would be far short 
Of the total expected and hoped for by pro- 
Ponents of the project on the Angelina 
River, At the time, early this year, when 
the ¢4.5 million appropriation was an- 
nounced, Mr. Weed said he had hoped for a 
$9 million or $10 million appropriation. 
“However,” he added, “under the circum- 
stances we are happy to have the 64.5 
million.” 

Those circumstances have changed. The 
administration's tight money policy has 
been loosened; growing unemployment has 
necessitated greater spending through anti- 
recession measures. The Federal Govern- 
ment now sees the need to feed more Fed- 
eral funds into the home hopper to head off 
further unemployment and to stabilize the 
National economy. 

The President has said he will get behind 
& sensible stabilization program. He has 
has asked Congress for $85,603,000 in anti- 
Tecession appropriations. He could not do 

r than approve the LNVA's request for 
$1.5 million of that total for stepped-up con- 
struction of McGee Bend Dam. 

The multipurpose dam is the sort of proj- 
ect that does more than provide temporary 
Jobs. It conserves vast water supplies badly 
needed for agriculture and industry and 
Provides hydroelectric power to brighten and 
Tevolutionize the economy in the entire 
region. It is the kind of project which, if 
given the go-ahead for early completion, 
will go on giving multiplied returns as far 
as can be seen into the future. 

There's nothing panicky about putting 
Additional funds into the McGee Bend Dam 
Project. On the contrary, such expenditures 
make sound sense—the kind of sense, the 
Journal believes, Mr. Eisenhower wants to 
Use and will use in his antirecession and 


Stabilizing program. 


Proposed Statue of Maria Sanford, 
Pioneer Minnesota Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Maria Sanford Statue Studies 
Exhibited Here,” published in the St. 
9 70 Sunday Pioneer Press of March 16, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Maren 


16, 1958] 
Manta SANFORD STATUE STUDIES EXHIBITED 
HERE 
a Preliminary studies for the statue of Maria 
anford, pioneer Minnesota educator, are on 
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exhibit at the St. Paul Gallery and School of 
Art, 476 Summit. The statue will be placed 
in Statuary Hall in Washington, D. C., in 
conjunction with Minnesota’s Centennial ob- 
servance. 

The 7-foot statue will have a base of Min- 
nesota granite from a St. Cloud area quarry. 

Ebelyn Raymond of Minneapolis has been 
commissioned by the Minnesota statehood 
centennial committee tc do the statue which 
will be the second artwork from this State 
in Statuary Hall, 

The Fourth District Federation of Women's 
Clubs takes particular interest in the cen- 
tennial project because it promoted legisla- 
tive lobbying for completion of the project. 
The necessary legislative action was taken 
in 1957. å 

Maria Sanford who came to Minnesota at 
45, was u professor of rhetoric at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. A stern New England 
woman, she allowed herself two dresses a 
year, always the same style. 

She is credited with starting the first 
housing project for students at the univer- 
sity and with being one of the originators of 
parent-teacher associations in Minnesota. 

Only one other statue of a woman appears 
in Statuary Hall. 

Pottery by the Mackenzies and painting by 
Kramer are also being shown at the St. Paul 
gallery. Hours for the exhibition are 1 to 5 
p. m., Tuesday through Sunday, and also 7 
to 9 p. m., Tuesday. 


The Hartwell Dam Project, Savannah 


River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an enlightening article written 
by Charlie Garrison and published in 
the Anderson (S. C.) Independent of 
March 18, 1958, dealing with the Hart- 
well Dam project in the Savannah River 
Basin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: y 

CAUGHT ON THE WING 
(By Charlie Garrison) 


Don't sell Georgia and South Carolina 
short. 

That is just another way of saying that 
great things are in store for the Savannah 
Valley section of the two States, because of 
the mammoth Hartwell Dam project. 

Recently the estimated cost of $94 million 
was approved by the Congress of the United 
States. Rome was not built in a day nor 
was any other huge project. Time will be 
required for the completion of the Hartwell 
undertaking, but its value will far exceed the 
fondest hopes of our most optimistic citizens, 
It is due to be finished in 1960. 

The Hartwell Dam will be nationally owned 
and yet it will be a community project. The 
two States will derive most benefit, as is to 
be expected, but similar units can or will fit 
into the national picture. We are just for- 
tunate that the Savannah River, meandering 
from the Blue Ridge to the Atlantic, hap- 
pened to pass near Walhalla, Seneca, Ander- 
son, Toccoa, Hartwell, Lavonia, Elberton, 
Calhoun Falls, and other cities of this section. 
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The Clark Hill and Hartwell projects were 
authorized under the Rivers and Harbors 
Flood Control Act in 1944, as part of the 
development of the Savannah River Basin. 

There ts no denying ‘that the Hartwell 
project will be the biggest thing that has 
ever happened to this section. It is going to 
be considerably more than a shot in the arm 
to local business. It will give our people 
new vision, more leisure, and, withal, a reali- 
gation that the Federal Government is and 
should be interested in the welfare of citi- 
zens in all parts of the Nation, The H-bomb 
plant was located in this State because Clark 
Hill was completed and Hartwell Dam had 
been put in the works. 

Aside from the great value of these proj- 
ects to our national defense, it is an estab- 
lished fact that abundant water supply, as 
will be provided by Hartwell Lake, will be a 
great factor in securing more industries for 
this growing section of South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

And the,tremendous sum of $5 million a 
year is the estimated volume of new business 
that will develop for this area from fishing, 
boating, recreation, and related sources. 
Think of this—and remember that sum will 
turn over an average of 10 times a year—and 
there you have a $50 million increase in the 
economic bloodstream of this progressive 
area, Of course, the construction of fhe 
dam means millions put into circulation, 
too. 


The Hartwell Dam Steering Committee 18 
composed of Lester Moody, Augusta; Mayor 
Lee Carter, Hartwell, who succeeded the late 
Louie Morris on the committee; Butler B. 
Hare, Saluda; Edgar A. Brown, Barnwell, and 
Wilton E. Hall, chairman, of Anderson. 

If you are one of those who count success 
largely by the dollar mark, then you are 
going to have something to mark down in 
your bankbook, I do not see how the Hart- 
well project can do other than bring mil- 
lions, during the years, to Hartwell, Ander- 
son, and other nearby cities. 

Land values will increase, new families will 
come in, bank deposits will soar, and an air 
of prosperity will be prevalent. Back of it 
all is the satisfaction that this prosperity is 
coming from the Government, as a gift to 
all the people, rather than a project owned 
by the few, with profits going to the still 
fewer. 


Give the Farmers Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, my 
farmers are of the definite opinion that 
they want a minimum of Federal con- 
trols and are looking forward to the 
time they can live as free citizens with- 
out Government interference. 

I am sure the people recognize that 
the New Dealers and Democrats have a 
majority vote in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the Congress, as well as the 
Congress itself. The administration is 
in the minority so, therefore, this ad- 
ministration cannot be blamed for not 
having passed farm legislation which 
will really give relief to our farmers, I 
certainly hope the majority of the Agri- 
culture Committee will recognize that a 
program is needed which will ultimately 
allow us to get rid of controls so the 
farmers of today will be able to make 
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an honest living and not be dictated to 
by some bureaucrats who, in many in- 

know nothing about farm 
products. 


Some weeks ago, Mr. Speaker, I sent 
a questionnaire to the people of my dis- 
trict which was publicized in every 
newspaper of that district, so that I 
might know how my people feel relative 
to the farm problem. A portion of that 
questionnaire is as follows: 


Do you believe that the Soll Bank program 
should be continued 
Do you believe that all Federal controls on 
farm products be removed? 


These questions were answered by 
various individuals and classified groups 
as follows: 


Percent 


Do you believe that the Soll Bank program 
should be continued? 


Total results, all occupations. a 

Ministers oo * y 

Newspaper an io 

Publie officeholders and “ 
19 
2 
14 
16 
21 
35 
59 


Occupation not give 
Devote 8 that ar Federal controls on 
ould he removed? 


Total Aay all oceupations.....-.......- — 
—ͤ—ͤ—E—w——— ͤ ͤ ͤ cVæ— — e ‘ 

Ministers 54- 83 

Newspaper an 57 


radio. 
Publie — a and Federal em- 


> 
ZSNES BW BANK SSS g 8888 


— . TA Not Feen... 72 


Mr. Speaker, I hope the majority will 
quit playing politics with the farm pro- 
gram so that adequate and proper rec- 
ognition can be given to the rural people 
who represent such an important part 
of our economy. 


Destroyer Chief Discounts Pearl Har- 
bor” at Newport, R. I. 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON, THEODORE. FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20,1958 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 


combating 
marin 
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which appeared in the Providence Jour- 
nal on Monday, March 17. 

The article is, in fact, a report by 
Rear Adm. Edmund B. Taylor, com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet Destroyer 
Force, made to a correspondent of the 
Providence, R. I., Journal, 

I believe the article will be of interest 
to the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Destroyer CuHrer Discounts “Peart Han- 
BOR” AT NEWPORT 


(By John N. Rippey) 

The commander of the Atlantic Fleet 
Destroyer Force is inclined to discount the 
possibility that Newport could be made an- 
other Pearl Harbor by a sneak attack from 
Russian nuclear missiles launched from sub- 
marines. 

Rear Adm. Edmund B. Taylor, whose head- 
quarters are at Newport, said in an inter- 
view that the Navy has learned a great deal 
from the Pearl Harbor attack in 1941 and 
we have set up certain safeguards which 
should prevent its recurrence. 

In answer to 23 questions put to him by 
the Journal-Bulletin, Admiral Taylor made 
these points: 

1. Whether Newport and Quonset Point 
as antisubmarine bases would be considered 
worthwhile targets of tactical atomic mis- 
siles launched from Russian submarines is 
an extremely difficult question to answer. 

2. If the Russians have submarines with 
the same capability as the United States 
Navy's submarine Barbero, equipped with the 
Regulus II missile, then the Russian sub- 
marines pose a very real threat indeed. 

3. Some destroyers at Newport are always 
kept on alert status and can put to sea in 
20 minutes or less to investigate submarine 
contacts. 

4. He feels reasonably safe in keeping a 
certain number of destroyers at the two new 
piers at Coddington Cove in Newport in spite 
of the danger of an atomic attack, and that 
because of various other factors, overall 
readiness for war is enormously increased by 
such a compact concentration. 

5. The Destroyer Force (Deslant) expects 
to have missile-firing destroyers in numbers 
by early 1960. 

6. The Navy is cautiously optimistic about 
fast, muclear-powered sub- 

es. 

7. The Navy is working on a long-range 
destroyer-launched antisubmarine weapon 
with an atomic warhead. 

8.No Newport- based destroyers are 
equipped with atomic depth charges al- 
though some of our antisubmarine aircraft 
are already equipped and Deslant would be 
obviously derelict in our duties if we weren't, 
let's say, thinking about the problems a little. 

Admiral Taylor said the Destroyer Force 
has great new problems but is countering 
with great new answers. 

“The future of the destroyer,” he sald, 
“has never been brighter.” 

Admiral Taylor gaye his opinions soon 
after he returned from an extended inspec- 
tion of the missile-testing site at Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla., and destroyer operations in the 
Caribbean Sea during the current Operation 
Springboard. 

The questions and Admiral Taylor’s an- 
Swers are as follows: 

DESTROYER FORCE CHIEF SAYS UNITED STATES 
IS FINDING GREAT NEW ANSWERS TO GREAT 
NEW PROBLEMS 
Here are the questions asked Rear Adm, 

Edmund B. Taylor and his answers: 
Question. How many actual fighting ships 

are on active duty with Deslant? How many 

of them are based at Newport? 
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Answer. We have over 200 destroyer types 
in full commission in the Destroyer Force, 
Atlantic Fleet, about half of which are based 
in Newport. That, of course, includes our 
supporting destroyer tenders. 

Question, Are there any plans to increase 
the number of ships and personnel at New- 
port in the immediate future? 

Answer. No, there are not. In fact, you 
have probably read the recent Navy an- 
nouncements indicating that the total num- 
ber of ships in the Navy will be cut this 
year. We hope that only a minimum num- 
ber of the ships decommissioned will be 
Newport-based. destroyers. 

Question. Are all, or a substantial num- 
ber of the fighting ships of your command 
equipped with the antisubmarine homing 
torpedoes recently disclosed by the Navy? 

Answer, A goodly number of our destroyers 
are equipped with antisubmarine torpedoes. 
These weapons are light and easy to handle 
and in an emergency we could install a great 
many more as our ordnance production goes 
into high gear. I might add here that anti- 
submarine homing torpedoes are not new to 
the Destroyer Force, We are rapidly im- 
proving this class of weapon and an even 
newer torpedo now in process of evaluation 
will greatly extend this capability. 

Question. The Navy has disclosed that 
helicopters are being used in operations with 
destroyers. Are all, or a substantial number, 
of Newport-based ships equipped to handle 
the helicopter? 

Answer. We have about a half dozen de- 
stroyer types modified to handle helicopters 
and we expect to modify many more. 

Question. Are the helicopters equipped 
with the antisubmarine dipping sonar that 
can be suspended into the water while the 
helicopters hover above the water? 

Answer. No, these destroyer-based helicop- 
ters are part of a long-range antisubmarine 
weapons-delivery system. 

Question. Are any other new detection 
methods under development? What are 
those that may be made public? 

Answer. We are working on new detection 
methods. The entire spectrum of physical 
phenomena is constantly being reexamined 
for new detection techniques and for other 
possibilities as well. Some developments are 
very exciting indeed, but information on 
these is naturally highly classified. 

We have made substantial progress on 

well-known submarine detection techniques 
as well. Sonar ranges, for example, have 
more than doubled since World War II, and 
we have this equipment in our destroyers 
now. Tests of still newer sonars have been 
very promising. 
Question. High Navy officials and officers 
have disclosed that atomic depth charges are 
being developed as a major antisubmarine 
weapon, Are any Newport-based destroyers 
equipped with atomic depth charges? Are 
any Desland ships so equipped? If not, are 
there plans to so equip them in the near 
future? 

Answer, The atomic depth charges are 
beyond the development stage and are an 
operational weapon with which some of our 
antisubmarine aircraft are already equipped. 
Now the idea of atomic depth charges is a 
particularly appealing one since submarine 
capabilities for diving deep have increased 
so much since World War II. As a sub- 
marine goes deeper, the pressure against the 
hull gets fantastically high, and if you can 
add just a wee bit more pressure with, let's 
say, an atomic depth charge, you are posing 
a powerful counter argument to a sub skip- 
per who is thinking of going deep to get 
away. 

None of our Newport-based destroyers are 
equipped with atomic depth charges, but 
atomic warheads are such a promising 
weapon that we would be obviously derelict 
in our duties if we were not, let's say, think- 
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about the problems a little. We are, for 
Ustance, working on a long-range destroyer- 
launched weapon with an atomic warhead. 

Question. Are Desland helicopters equipped 
to drop homing torpedoes and atomic depth 
charges? 

Answer. Our destroyer-based helicopters 
are part of our antisubmarine weapons sys- 
tem—we are naturally equipping them with 
the best weapons we can. 

Question, Published stories have quoted 
Navy officials as saying that a big problem 
in using atomic depth charges is how to 
Avold destruction of the ships, planes, or 
helicopters that drop them, Has this prob- 
lem been solved? 

Answer. I think this problem has been 
adequately solved for aircraft. As far as 
destroyers are concerned it’s simply a case 
of how big a bomb you want to deliver 


and how close you want to be to it when 


it goes off. 

Question. Can destroyers and destroyer 
escorts defend themselves against modern 
supersonic fighters and bombing planes? 
Answer. This is a somewhat more com- 
Plicated problem than you may believe. The 
destroyer or destroyer escort operates in 
Support of two different naval operations. 

The destroyer. is a vital part of the fast 
Attack carrier forces, stationed on the outer- 
Most fringe of widely dispersed formations 
and providing it with defense in depth. 
Destroyers provide this defense through 
long-range detection of the enemy, aircraft 
Control of friendly fighters, and detection 
And kill of the enemy submarines,’ 

Now, the same friendly aircraft, the Com- 
bat Air Patrol, that our destroyers control, 
Protect the carriers and they protect the 
destroyers as well. Those enemy aircraft 
that get through the CAP and come within 
gun- range are going to have a hot time 
Of it. We are not going to claim that the 
Conventional guns which were fitted on our 
destroyers during World War II are what 
we would like to fight post-World War 11 
“Supersonic aircraft with, but we have had 
some amazing developments in conventional 
Buns; those we have on our 11 Forrest Sher- 
man class destrcyers, for instance, and 
destroyer missile capabilites are great. Our 
experimental development work with the 
Terrier Missile installation on the U. S. S. 
Gyatt (DDG-1) has been most encouraging. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, has just presented the Navy's 
shipbuilding program for fiscal 1959 to the 
House Armed Services Committee, and it 
Includes requests for 5 guided-missile de- 
destroyers and 6 guided-missile destroyer 
leaders (frigates) including a nuclear-pro- 
pelled guided-miasile destroyer, the DLGN, 

year Congress authorized 7 conven- 
tional missile destroyer leaders (frigates) 
and 5 missile destroyers. Obviously, bur ca- 
Pability in air defense is increasing. 

But to get back to the question, the de- 
Stroyer escort fights in a somewhat different 
environment. This ship is an ocean escort 
for merchant shipping, or it acts as a vital 
Part of the hunter-killer group. In either 
Case, the destroyer escort's primary concern 

Killing submarines. That doesn’t mean 
that it can't, or that it never will, fight air- 
Craft, but its antiaircraft weapons are of a 
Shorter range and its overall antiair capa- 
Dilities are less, We eventually expect to put 
& limited antiaircraft missile capability on 
these ships as well. 

Question. It has been reported that 
atomie- powered submarines are so fast that 
destroyers are having difficulty using their 
Sonar devices effectively and in keeping pace 
With the submarines. Do you think the 
Majority of Deslant destroyers and destroyer 

are an equal match for atomic sub- 
Larne, or do they have to operate as hun- 
er-killer groups to be effective? 

Answer. We have had some at-sea experi- 
*nee with our own atomic submarine and, 
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in general, we are cautiously optimistic. The 
atomic submarine is a great improvement 
oyer the conventional guppy type, and if the 
Russians had 50 or 100 of these boats right 
now we'd be much more concerned as to our 
current capability; but we are confident 
they don't as of the present time. Even we 
have only three. 

In the meantime, we are working hard, 
the entire Navy is working hard, to get on 
top of this problem. As for a single de- 
stroyer matching a single atomic submarine, 
we simply don't operate that way. 

Let me say right here that although we 
have great new problems we are moving for- 
ward with great new answers. The future 
of the destroyer has never been brighter. 

Question. Do you belleve that if war with 
Russia started tomorrow, the number of 
ships under your command would be suffi- 
cient to carry out, successfully, thelr anti- 
submarine and convoy duties? 

Answer. There are all kinds of wars, of 
course, ranging in intensity from an H-bomb 
exchange to a very limited shooting incident, 
and in every kind of war destroyers will be 
needed, I do know that even at the height 
of World War II in the Pacific no operational 
commander ever felt he had enough de- 
stroyers. I don’t think this will ever change. 
The versatility inherent in a destroyer-type 
makes it an Indispensable weapon system for 
naval commanders no matter what type of 
operation or theater of operation. f 

Question. It has been said-unofficially by 
personnel stationed at Newport that there 
is a serious shortage of crewmen on Deslant 
ships, and that in some cases the ships are 
so short of engineers and boilermakers that 
they are unable to cruise at top speed and 
eMiciency for prolonged periods, as would 
be required if war started tomorrow. To 
what extent are these unofficial opinions 
accurate? 

Answer. Yes, we do have serious personnel 
problems in the Destroyer Force, but it is 
a problem common to every part of the Navy 
and all three services. We devote a great 
deal of time and spend a great deal of 
money training a man to do some highly 
technical and important job just margin- 
ally well, and then find he leaves the Navy. 
You know of the Cordiner Committee's study 
on this matter and the pay bill submitted 
to Congress by the Department of Defense. 
On our own level we are working hard to» 
provide more stability in operating schedules 
and to increase in-port repair and upkeep 
time. We are definitely short of professional 
engineering petty officers, but our ships very 
rarely miss an operational commitment. The 
professionals simply work harder and longer 
and bring our other people along. Our 
destroyers did a great job in every phase of 
the recent NATO exercises and that was 
certainly a near wartime test of endurance 
and capability, 

Question. Mr. Khrushchev, and various 
United States naval officials and officers, in- 
cluding Admiral Rickover, have stated that 
Russia is now capable of launching atomic 
and hy n missiles from submarines 
cruising several hundred miles off the Amer- 
ican coasts. Do you believe that Russian 
submarines are capable of such attacks? If 
so, do you believe that ships under your 
command, and airplanes of related com- 
mands, are capable of detecting and destroy- 
ing Russian submarines before they launch 
missiles? \ 

Answer. I am certain if Admiral Rickover 
has said these things, that they are so. As- 
suming the Soviets have about the same 
capability as we do in, let’s say, our sub- 
marine the Barbero and that they have a 
missile like our Regulus IT, then I say that 
they pose a very real threat indeed. 

As Admiral Weakley announced some time 
ago, we have aircraft and ships on a full 24- 
hour alert to investigate any submarine 
when ordered, This threat is one which is 
being given continuous attention. 
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Question. As a main antisubmarine nest 
and headquarters of the Atlantic Fleet De- 
stroyer Force, do you believe Newport and 
the antisubmarine squadrons at Quonset 
Point would be considered by missile-firing 
Russian submarines as worthwhile targets? 
As primary targets? As secondary targets? 

Answer. This is an extremely difficult ques- 
tion. If I knew the ultimate Soviet battle 
order, I'd probably be hidden in an under- 
ground vault in the Pentagon. 

I will say this, the priority assigned to a 
target depends upon the objectives of your 
action and the capability you have on hand, 
Now if you know what the Soviet objectives 
were in a specific instance, and just what 
their aggregate capability was with which to 
gain those objectives, why you could answer 
your own question pretty well and get put 
into the underground vault yourself. 

Question. Are Newport-based ships kept 
on an alert status, especially on weekends 
and holidays? 

Answer. A great many of our ships are in 
what you could call an alert status, that is 
capable of getting underway with a mini- 
mum of delay. As a matter of fact, our 
regulations say that there must be an officer 
and crew qualified to take the ship to sea 
on board at all times. This is in addition 
to the normal-in-port watch of officers and 
men. 

Question. How long does it take a de- 
stroyer on alert status to get up steam and 
get outside the east passage from the mo- 
ment an alert is sounded? 

Answer. After we have fingered a ship for 
a possible mission, I'd say 20 or 25 minutes, 
less time if the alarm was clanging real 
loud. . 

Question. If Russian submarines dropped 
atomic or hydrogen missiles on Deslant ships 
and facilities at Newport tomorrow, how long 
do you estimate it would take for the re- 
maining seaworthy ships to put to sea for 
action? 3 

Answer. This obviously depends on the 
amount of damage sustained by the individ- 
ual ships. Some might be at sea in min- 
utes; some might never leave. 

Question. Do you think there would be any 
seaworthy ships in Narragansett Bay after 
an explosion of one or more tactical atomic 
or hydrogen missiles? In other words, could 
Newport become another Pearl Harbor to- 
morrow? 

Answer. I am sure you have observed that 
all of our destroyers are never in port at 
the very same time. As to Newport becom- 
ing another Pearl Harbor, I am inclined to 
discount this as a possibility simply because 
we have learned a great deal by that ex- 
perience and we have set up certain safe- 
guards which should prevent its recurrence. 

Question. In recent years many Deslant 
ships have berthed at Fall River and Provi- 
dence as well as at Newport. Is this be- 
cause of a Navy policy of dispersal against 
atomic attack, or is It because of morale fac- 
tors, or of crowded mooring conditions at 
Newport during certain periods? 

Answer. There is no pat answer to this 
question because every one of the factors 
you have mentioned enter into the decision 
of where to berth our ships. 

In general though, it is the lack of pier 
space in Newport at Christmas and holiday 
periods which causes us to berth elsewhere. 
There are, however, certain dispersal re- 
quirements and, of course, the berthing of 
some destroyers in Fall River is a situation 
of long standing and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. 

Question. At Coddington Cove, the Navy 
will soon have 2 destroyer piers very close 
together that will be capable of mooring 
a combined total of at least 50 destroyers 
and 4 destroyer tenders at 1 time, Do you 
believe this is wise dispersal in event of 
an atomic or hydrogen attack? If not, do 
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you believe it is worth the risk for improved 
morale and for supply efficiency? 

Answer. Obviously dispersal requirements 
could keep all our destroyers at sea almost 
all the time, but we presently have sufficient 
assurances of warning to feel reasonably safe 
in keeping a certain number of them along- 
side the destroyer piers at Newport. Efi- 
ciency in maintenance, in supply, in morale, 
and in overall readiness for war is enormous- 
ly Increased by such compact concentration. 

Question. Are there any plans to base at 
Newport in the near future any missile-fir- 
ing destroyers similar to the Gyatt? 

Answer. We expect to have missile destroy- 
ers in numbers by early 1960, this is to say, 
new destroyers constructed specifically as 
missile ships, The Gyatt is actually a World 
War II destroyer conyerted to carry the Ter- 
rier missile. We have had outstanding suc- 
cess with this conversion and we would like 
to extend the Terrier system as a conver- 
sion to the Forrest Sherman class destroy- 
ers we now have based in Newport and else- 
where, 

Question. Under old Navy tradition, wives 
of Deslant personnel are permitted to visit 
their husbands on board when they have the 
duty while their ships are in port at New- 
port. In event of a sudden atomic or hy- 
drogen missile attack on Newport, would 
Deslant crews have time to remove these 
civilians to shore before the ships put to sea, 
or would some of the civilians inevitably 
have to go to sea with the ships? 

Answer. When a man is off watch dur- 
Ing his duty, many of our destroyers do have 
the wives or dependents come aboard to visit 
for the evening movie, but there are a lot 
fewer takers than you might expect. A de- 
stroyer is not a luxury liner; the movies are 
usually very crowded, and mom would just 
as soon stay home and watch TV with the 
children, I suspect. But if an atomic at- 
tack was suffered entirely without warning I 
think that the humanitarian problem would 
be overriding and that the surviving ships 
with the surviving naval and civilian per- 
sonnel might very well put to sea together. 
That is a definite outside chance though, 
and I am sure that visiting civillans would 
have time to get off our destroyers and find 
shelter ashore, 


The Al Sarena Case and Its Impact 
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or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
policies affecting the use of natural re- 
sources are of especial interest to resi- 
dents of my home State of Oregon, which 
has been liberally endowed with forests, 
water, fish and wildlife, and other valu- 
able natural assets. As a result of this 
concern, mismanagement of resources 
often becomes a matter of public issue. 

One such recent case involved patents 
to mining claims issued to the Al Sarena 
Mining Co., through special procedures, 
which gave it control of surface rights, 
including a valuable stand of Douglas-fir 
and other timber in the Rogue River Na- 
tional Forest, 

A penetrating analysis of the Al Sarena 
case and its far-reaching impact recently 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
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tor, under the byline of the able and 
acute Washington correspondent, Rich- 
ard L. Strout. I ask consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, along with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 1, 1958] 
FELLED TIMBER 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


National forests belong to you and me. 
It is always uncomfortable to think of them 
being cut down for private profit. Four years 
ago the then Secretary of the Interior, Doug- 
las McKay, through his department solicitor, 
Clarence A. Davis, granted mining claims to 
475 acres of government timberland in the 
Rogue River National Forest in Oregon, 
They were granted to the Al Sarena Mining 
Co. for $5 an acre. The previous Secretary 
of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, had not 
approved these claims. 

As the law then stood the grant of a min- 
Ing patent permitted the successful appli- 
cant not merely to mine underground (the 
ostensible reason for taking out the patents) 
but also to cut off the timber aboveground. 

Whether the Al Sarena mineral claims were 
Justified is still in dispute. Senator W. 
Kerr Scorr, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
acting chairman of a Senate subcommittee, 
calied it “one of the most shameful and 
shocking public acts I have ever witnessed 
in my entire career.” On the other hand, 
Senator Georce W. MALONE, Republican, of 
Nevada, in a minority report, denied that 
Messrs. McKay and Davis had adopted un- 
usual procedure and argued that the sollici- 
tor had no alternative under the law except 
to grant the application for the mineral 
patent. (The Al Sarena case report by the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Legislative 
Oversight Function and the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public’ Works and Resources, 84th 
Congress, 2d sess.) 

What is now considered to have been a 
loophole in the law was partly closed by an 
amendment in 1955. Now Senator RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, with 
half a dozen other Senators, offers a further 
and stronger amendment. It is intended to 
protect the taxpayers’ interest in the timber 
in national forests, irrespective of the min- 
eral patents granted underground, 

In public hearings 4 years ago it was 
charged that the real object of the Al Serena 
grant was to exploit the timber under cover 
of the mineral claims. The Senate com- 
mittee fretted and fumed over tHe alleged 
giveaway but could not set aside the McKay- 
Davis ruling. It is always interesting for a 
reporter to come back to one of the stories 
he has covered to see what happened. Did 
they all live happily ever after? 

One statistic seems fairly precise. The 
United States Forest Service reports that 
from the date of the Al Sarena patent down 
to last October “to our knowledge there has 
been no appreciable mining activity.” On 
the other hand about 2,961,000 board-feet 
of timber had been taken. (Operations for 
1958 are just beginning.) Judging from this 
it would appear that the mining has been 
chiefly above ground, not below ground. 

What is the value of this timber? It 
fluctuates widely. One estimate is that the 
company has so far got about $200 an acre 
gross return on the original $5 an acre paid 
to the Government. 

What happened to the cast of characters? 
Former solicitor Clarence A. Davis is no 
longer with the Interlor Department. Nel- 
ther is Interior Douglas McKay, 
He resigned to run for the Senate in 1956 but 
was defeated by Democrat. WAYNE MORSE. 
The Al Sarena case and other resource issues 
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dominated the campaign. (Mr. McKay has 


- been appointed chairman of the Interna- 


tional Joint Water Commission with Can- 
ada.) Earlier, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, a 
Democrat, defeated Guy Cordon, Republican, 
for the other Senate seat. The Al Sarena 
case was one of the features of his cam- 
paign. 

Congressman Harris Eilsworth, Republican; 
of Oregon, was the one who originally 
brought the Al Sarena application to Mr. 
Davis’ attention and who worked out the 
grant. He is now a member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, having been 
defeated in 1954—the first Democratic vic- 
tory in the district for three-quarters of a 
century, All four Oregon Representatives 
were Republican down to November 1954; 
today only one is. Oregon, which was for- 
merly a Republican stronghold, now has a 
Democratic governor, a Democratic house, 
and a tie in the State senate. 

The resource issue and the Al Sarena case 
did not produce this political overturn alone, 
but they certainly did not help the Repub- 
licans. 


Book Burning at the Department of 
Agriculture 
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HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I remarked on the Senate 
floor about the startling contradictions 
and discrepancies in the figures on which 
the Secretary of Agriculture bases his 
claim that the per person income of 
farm people has increased, while other 
Official figures on farm income have gone 
down. 

For example, the Secretary reports 
that income per farm has decreased— 
which flatly contradicts his claim that 
the per person income of farm people 
has increased. Perhaps this contradic- 
tion might be explained in that the 
farmer's wife has packed up the children 
and moved to town because the farmer 
cannot support her any more under the 
low farm prices sought by Mr. Benson. 

A series of excellent articles has ap- 
peared in one of the Nation’s most out- 
standing newspapers, the Capital Times 
of Madison, Wis., describing the known 
circumstances under which these uncon- 
vincing assertions by the Department 
concerning income of farm people came 
to be published. 

It appears, Mr. President, that the 
civil service economists at the Depart- 
ment issued a report on the farm popu- 
lation situation which Mr. Benson does 
not want to permit the public to see. 
After the report was published, it was 
ordered to be burned, and a new version 
satisfactory to Mr. Benson's office was 
printed in its place, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have these two articles, written 
by Ron May, the Capital Times’ Wash- 
ington correspondent, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 
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From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 
March 10, 1958 
Reuss May ASK Prose IN BURNING OF Books 
ON FARM STATISTICS 
(By Ron May) 

Representative Henry Russ, Democrat, 
Milwaukee, may ask for a full investigation 
of the mystery of the burned books. 

Last Tuesday the Capital Times learned 
that some 3,000 copies of a booklet published 
by the Department of Agriculture were with- 
drawn just before distribution and burned. 
Parts of the booklet were taken out and 
other parts changed. it is believed, and then 
the booklet was reprinted. 

The revised version of Farm Population 
Estimates for 1957, was released February 13, 
by the Department's Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Soon afterward a member of the 
Service told the Capital Times that at least 
one of the statisticlans who worked on the 
booklet would resign because “a deception is 
being practiced on the public.” 

The man was described as being upset 
about the changes in the booklet, ordered by 
a top-level official But just what changes 
Were made could not be learned. Franklin 
Thackeray, public information officer for the 
division, would not reveal why the booklets 
Were withdrawn or who issued the order. 

After stating that the withdrawn material 
had been “only a- first draft,“ he later ac- 
knowledged that they had been actually 
Printed and ready for distribution, 

Last Thursday Senator PROXMIRE, Demo- 
crat, Wisconsin, apparently unaware of the 
burned books, charged on the floor of the 
Senate that the figures in the published ver- 
sion are to say the least, extremely con- 
tradictory.” 

He said that the published figures permit- 
ted Secretary Ezra Benson to claim that per 
Person income on farms rose in 1957. But 
this conclusion is not logical, Proxmire said. 

The Wisconsin Democrat, who last year 
asked for Benson's resignation, cited testi- 
Mony of O. V. Wells, head of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Speaking before 
the House Agricultural Subcommittee, on 
February 3, Wells stated that for 1957 aver- 
age farm income, total farm income, and re- 
turn per farm working hour were all below 
the levels of 1956. 

Since this is so, Proxmime said, how can 
Szcretary Benson claim that farmers were 
better off last year? 

The Senator said that Benson's claim of 
better per-person farm income was figured on 
the basis of a huge drop in farm population. 
But Proxmier doubted the truth of this large 
drop, which, he said, was three times larger 
than the decline in the number of farms. 
Proxmre said: 

“Everything is down—yet Mr. Benson is 
Advancing the claim * * that there is evi- 
dence that the farmers’ economic condition 
is improving.” 

“I have learned to have very little confi- 
dence in the optimistie claims that have been 
advanced by Mr. Benson. He has misrepre- 
sented the facts to give a false sense of 
eee to the American people, time after 
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"These figures purport to show. that the 
farm situation bas improved. Frankly, I am 
most skeptical as to the validity of thesé 
figures. 

“The Department reports that the average 
per capita income of persons living on farms 
Was $993, an increase of 10 percent over the 
year before. But the rest of the facts and 
figures seem to contradict this optimistic 
report. 

“The entire foundation for this claim seems 
to be based on the Department's estimate 
ot farm population, which it claims has 
dropped 8 percent since a year ago. 

“But this estimate of population 
Conflicts with the Department's estimate of 
the number of farms. 
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“How in the world can a population de- 
cline of B percent be reconciled with a de- 
cline of only one-third that much in the 
number of farms?” 

Representative REUSS has brought the issue 
to the House Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, of which he is a mem- 
ber. Subcommittee General Counsel James 
Naughton was refused a copy of the with- 
drawn booklet by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and hearings may be called. 

The Capital Times has learned that one 
of its stories nearly resulted in the firing 
of Maxwell Rabb, White House adviser on 
minority political problems. 

The story told how Rabb and his wife 
spent more than a week in Japan at the 
expense of Japanese and Japanese-American 
businessmen, and then returned to publicly 
plug for tea. 

That was deemed within the ethical code 
of the White House ruling group, but bring- 
ing the name of President Eisenhower into 
the sales pitch—without prior approval of 
the President's chief aide, Sherman Adams 
was definitely not within the code. Rabb 
had got national publicity from a speech in 
which he said he was trying to persuade 
Eisenhower to drink tea to relieve pressure 
at times of tension. Rabb said that tea- 
drinking Japanese suffered from relatively 
little heart trouble. 

Tne CASE OP BURNED AGRICULTURE DEPART- 
MENT BOOKLETS Is GROWING HOTTER 
(By Ron May) 

WASHINGTON.—The case of the burned 
books grows hotter. 

Last week Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, gave the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture a deadline of noon 
Tuesday to produce a copy of the book, But 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson didn't even reply. 

The case was uncovered by the Capital 
Times 2 weeks ago. It involves some 2,500 
copies of a printed booklet titled, Farm 
Population Estimates for 1957,” issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

After the booklets were stacked and ready 
for distribution to reporters and others, the 
booklets mysteriously disappeared. Since 
outsiders didn’t know the booklets were 
ready, the disappearance and subsequent 
burning was not reported. 

Then Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, charged in a Senate 
speech that the Farm Population Estimates 
for 1957, as eventually released, contained 
contradictory and incorrect figures. He won- 
dered if they had been doctored. 

The booklet, as published, showed a 
huge—8 percent—fall in farm population, 
thus permitting Benson to state that despite 
a decreased total farm income the per person 
income of farmers rose in 1957. 

The Capital Times story on the booklet 
was taken by Representative HENRY REUSS, 
Democrat, of Milwaukee, to the House Inter- 
Governmental Relations Subcommittee, of 
which Reuss is a member. 

Chairman Fountain charged that in his ef- 
forts to learn the truth he got the run- 
around, The Department first said that no 
booklets were destroyed, only sume working 
scripts. Then Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Don Paarlberg admitted that the 
scripts had been printed and that all of 
them—some 2,500—had been destroyed. But 
Paarlberg still insisted they were merely 
working scripts. 

After that, Paarlberg refused to answer 
inquiries, And, last week, Benson refused 
to acknowledge Founrarn’s ultimatum. 

Fountatn's letter had charged that con- 
tinued refusal to submit the booklet carried 
the implication that the Department has 
something to hide. He threatened to use his 
subpena power unless the document was 
submitted. 

But a spokesman in Paarlberg's office told 
the Capital Times that all copies of the orig- 
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inal yersion of the booklet had been de- 
stroyed. “We no longer possess a copy of 
the report he (Fountain) wants,” the aide 
said. = 

The Capital Times has learned from a 
source close to the Fountain committee that 
hearings may be held on the booklet within 
amonth. The Capital Times articles will be 
introduced as evidence. 

Representative LESTER JOHNSON, Democrat, 
of Black River Falls, charged last week that 
the Department of Agriculture has swollen 
like a distended balloon since Benson took 

over in 1953. 

JOHNSON said that the number of employ- 
ees in the Department has increased by 
17,032. 

The number was 63,690 in 1954, and now is 
80,722. The Wisconsin Democrat said that 
the increase is more than all the people liv- 
ing in the cities of Chippewa Falls, River 
Falls, and Cumberland together. 

He also said that the new employees hired 
by Benson represent three times the number 
in the entire Department of Labor, and about 
one-half the personnel in the Department of 
State, 


The Condition of the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “How To Save the Rail- 
roads” which appeared in a recent issue 
of Life magazine. 

The editorial points out that the root 
of the railroad problem is in the freight 
rates and regulation field. 

The observations which are made in 
the editorial are worthy of serious 
thought on the part of all of us who are 
desirous of having a sound national 
transportation system. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix an editorial en- 
titled The Dying Railroads,” which ap- 
peared in the March 14 issue of the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How To Save THE RAILROADS— LET THEM Save 
‘THEMSELVES, AND Save Us MONEY, BY SET- 
TING THEIR Own RATES 
Last week's weather made thousands of 

Americans conscious of two facts they 

should have known anyway: (a) They are 

extremely dependent on the railroads; (b) 

the railroads are in pretty bad shape. The 

breakdown of passenger service was bad 
enough, but it is a mere symptom of the 

Tails’ real plight. That plight is not Just an 

inconvenience but a danger to the whole 

United States economy; 

At the current hearings in Washington be- 
fore Senator SMATHERS’ subcommittee, rail- 
road men have testified that if there were 
another war, they simply could not handle 
the kind of increase in traffic which they 
handled so well in World War II. They 
ought to be spending about 2 billion a year 
on new plant and equipment; since the war 
they have averaged about 1 billion, and this 
year they can’t raise even that. The earn- 
ings of most roads are utterly inadequate to 
attract the needed capital. President Symes 
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of the Pennsylvania told the committee that 
in 42 years of railroading, he has never 
seen the outlook for the rail lines so alarm- 
ing as it is now. 

The railroad men have presented a long 
list of petty grievances and makeshift re- 
forms, some of which are also supported by 
truck spokesmen. For instance, the 3-per- 
cent tax on freight, applied during the war 
to discourage nonessential traffic, is still un- 
repealed. President Alpert of the New 
Haven, in despair at continuing losses on 
passenger and commuting traffic, wants a 
State subsidy, and Symes has a scheme for 
the Government to buy his rolling stock and 
lease it back to him. But these remedies 
don't reach the guts of the railroad prob- 
lem. Neither would it be solved by cutting 
the passenger losses, which the trucking in- 
dustry spokesmen keep pointing to but 
which have been statistically exaggerated. 
The guts of the railroad problem are freight 
rates and regulation. That subject has now 
been opened up in the hearings—over 
screams from the trucking industry—and it 
reveals that the railroads’ plight is not 
basically an economic plight at all. 

A TON A MILE FOR A PENNY 

Except for highly specialized pipelines, the 
railroads are still far and away the most effi- 
cient of our land transport systems. Despite 
inflation, they can haul a ton a mile for 
about a penny (trucks: 5 cents and up) 
and their productivity in ton-miles 
man-hour continues to improve by about 3 
percent a year. They haul nearly half of 
the Nation's intercity freight for about a 
third of its freight bill. Yet their share of 
the business has dropped from 65 percent to 
48 percent in the last decade and is still 
dropping. This trend, fatal to an industry 
with such high fixed costs, is mainly the 
result of Government regulation. 
` Unlike most of their competitors, the rall- 
roads have full control over none of the basic 
factors of their business: rates, costs, or 
service. As Symes put it, “ratlroad pricing 
is regulated on the low side, costs are regu- 
lated on the high side, and services on the 
generous side.” Yet the roads would still 
be capable of enormous profits, at even lower 
rates. if they were allowed to compete for 
all the freight they can carry more cheaply 
than their competitors can carry it. 

The national villain in this absurd situa- 
tion is the 71-year-old Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various acts it adminis- 
ters. The ICC's philosophy of ratemaking 
holds that the bigger and more variegated 
our transportation system, the better. This 
philosophy prevents the railroads from using 
their strongest natural competitive weapon, 
which is making rates the trucks can't meet. 
The more versatile trucking industry can 
accordingly take the traffic it wants, and 
then nimbly sidestep the railroads’ chained 
efforts at reprisal. In case after case the 
ICC judges a ralilroad's rate application not 
by whether it is remunerative to the rail- 
road, but by whether it is competitively 
fair, that is, whether the trucker ean profit- 
ably meet it. The ICC is the friend of va- 
riety in transportation, but not of lowest 
possible costs or of maximum efficiency. 

In 1955 a Presidential advisory committee, 
headed by Sinclair Weeks, recommended 
changes in ICC rate policy which would have 
given the railroads more freedom in com- 
petitive ratemaking. The recommendations 
have been thoroughly discussed and not sub- 
stantially refuted. But the ICO, the truck- 
ers, and Congress have preferred things the 
way they are. 

A NEW OPTION FOR SHIPPERS 


Numbed by years of regulation and also by 
fear of rate wars with each other, the rail- 
roads refuse to make the one proposal that 
would dramatize their problem. Well, we 
hereby make it for them: abolish the ICC 
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altogether, at least as far as its ratemaking 
power is concerned. 

The ICC is among the best staffed and 
highest minded of Washington's regulatory 
agencies. It has done much good work and 
it saved us from the raliroads’ greed in the 
days of their monopoly. What we suffer 
from now, however, is not their greed but 
their undernourishment, along with a cer- 
tain managerial lassitude this produces. To 
be allowed, indeed forced, to compete with 
their full strength would be good for the 
railroads’ management and service, as well 
as revenues and profits. 

They would soon discover, for example, 
that low rates alone will not offset the at- 
tractions of truck flexibility to shippers, no- 
tably the attraction of lower inventory 
costs. The rails would accordingly be forced 
to improve their own flexibility by extend- 
ing combined rates and service, which they 
have been slow to do. All forms of transport 
could benefit from the livelier competition 
launched by truly competitive rates. The 
shipper would retain his many present op- 
tions, plus the one he is now denied: the 
cheapest rate at which he and the railroads 
can profitably get together, 

Such a rate would doubtless drive many 
trucks from the highway and thereby reduce 
what the ICC calls competition. But when 
competition is so defined that nobody is 
ever allowed to win it, it can be just as 
wasteful as monopoly. To abolish ICC rate- 
making altogether is admittedly an extreme 
suggestion. But the ICC's present powers 
result in an artificial allocation of freight 
markets which is costlier to the economy, as 
well as to the railroads, than a freely com- 
petitive allocation would be. And since the 
monopoly the ICC was created to curb can 
never return, the burden of proof now surely 
Tests on those who would let it keep any 
ratemaking power at all. 

Will it take another wave of railroad 
bankruptcies to get Congress to act? In 
their testimony last week, the truckers 
claimed that our transport industry is sound 
and well rounded. Only a year ago ICC Com- 
missioner Anthony Arpaia, in a speech de- 
fending ICC rate policies, called the rail- 
roads’ prospects brilliant. Such compla- 
cence is ridiculous. The railroads are being 
whittled away by undermaintenance and 
underinvestment. The restraints on them 
are costly, irrational and outmoded. This 
is 1958, not 1904. Surely we can spare the 
ICC more easily than we can spare a sound 
railroad system—especially when that sys- 
tem can be saved by liberating every form of 
transport to do whatever work it does best. 


[From the New York Times of March 14, 1958] 
Tue DYING RAILROADS 


It begins to be a question whether the law- 
makers in Washington, Albany, Trenton, and 
other capitals can reach the deathbed of the 
railroads in time to save the patient, 

The New York Public Service Commission 
has at last yielded to the inevitable and al- 
lowed the New York Central to abandon 
passenger service on the Putnam division 
into Westchester, while at the same time 
permitting a 7 percent increase in fares on 
all Westchester lines. 

The Putnam always labored at a disad- 
vantage because it stopped in the Bronx far 
short of where most passengers wanted to 
go, into Grand Central. Reduced traffic 
forced reduced service which reduced traffic 
still further. To defend continuance now 
would be uphill, illogical work. But we are 
sorry to see any railroad passenger service 
abandoned. 

Some Public Service Commission remarks 
accentuate the gravity of the railoads’ con- 
dition. “The impact of the pesent business 
recession upon this company and the rail- 
road industry generally has been and con- 
tinues to be alarming * . In 1957 the 
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reported financial results of this company's 
entire operations reflected a return of less 
than 2 percent upon the net investment in 
property devoted to all transportation serv- 
ices. Moreover, the published monthly sta- 
tistics of the company during the present 
year indicate a far more dismal picture,” 

Earlier this week the president of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey told the State 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners that 
his road was “heading for bankruptcy.” It 
wouldn't be many months, he said, possibly 
September. 5 

So Charles H. Tuttle, cochairman of the 
Metropolitan Rapid Transit “Commission, 
speaking yesterday to security analysts, had 
plenty of ground for his warning that “the 
commuter crisis in the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan areas is fast approaching ca- 
tastrophe.” He could justifiably say that 
“the present moment is probably the last 
chance for an integrated mass commutation 
program.” 

Everybody will be driving or walking to 
work from the suburbs before long if the 
legislatures of New York and New Jersey, 
with an assist from Washington, don't be- 
gin to think bigger—and quickly—about the 
railroad problem. 


The Freedom Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Freedom Train and the 
Story of Its Origin: Our Civil Liberties 
on Wheels,” written by William A- 
Coblenz, with an introduction by Dr. 
Frank Monaghan, historian of the 
Freedom Train. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FREEDOM TRAIN AND THE Srory or ITS 
ORIGIN; OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES ON WHEELS 


(By William A. Coblenz) 
AN INTRODUCTION 


The consensus is, and I believe wili long 
remain, that the Freedom Train did more 
to bring the basic documents of our Ameri- 
can heritage to the enraptured attention 
of the American people than any other single 
operation in our glory-studded history. It 
was unique and it was spectacular. It in- 
spirited millions of Americans by giving 
them the opportunity of a personal view of 
the original documentary materials illustrat- 
ing the principles which have made the 
United States both the bastion and the 
spearhead of a new free world, Much of the 
success of the Freedom Train must be at- 
tributed to the fact that it was exhibiting 
original manuscripts. That is why we of 
the society have an intense interest in the 
whole affair, 

Some have claimed credit, or have al- 
lowed credit to be claimed for them, for 
the instigation of the Freedom Train. Now, 
in somber and happy retrospect, the real 
facts should be put into the record, It re- 
quired more than one effort to persuade my 
old friend Bill Coblenz (ever modest and 
reluctant) to write the article which fol- 
lows. It was he who first conceived the idea 
of the Freedom Train. It was his ebullient 
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and contagious enthusiasm (supported by 
a lonely and fierce tenacity) that persuaded 
various key individuals and groups to the 
point where the grand idea came to.a happy 
fruition. (Dr. Frank MONAGHAN, Historian 
of the Freedom Train.) 

The Freedom Train, curling its educational 
path around the country with the original 
title deeds of American civil liberties, has 
been described professionally by the adver- 
tising industry of the United States as the 
greatest single public relations achievement 
in the history of the United States Goy- 
ernment. 

Historians and allied groups concur in this 
estimate. 

It was seen by about three and a half mil- 
lion people who actually went through the 
train. The impact on countless other mil- 
lions from the public events, the ceremonies, 
and the publicity associated with the project 
is beyond calculation. 

As an enterprise in education, The Free- 
dom Train struck so responsive a chord in 
the hearts of the American people that some 
of the country’s most skillful appraisers of 
public opinion profess themselves astounded 
at the reaction. They were so doubtful of 
the entertainment value of dry, old, historic 
documents that they suggested the partici- 
pation of Hollywood glamour to attract the 
Audiences they felt would not come other- 
wise. Singers and screen celebrities, and 
ballyhoo derived from them, were suggested 
to rescue the idea from the anticipated 
flop. Actually hundreds of thousands braved 
Tain and heat and snow and sleet, and many 
ended in bitter disappointment because more 
Came than could possibly be admitted. 

Thus it was the people of America who 
Made The Freedom Train a historic triumph. 
But the backbone of the project, its powerful 
fountain source, was Tom C. Clark, now As- 
soclate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. In the first instance as the then At- 
torney General of the United States, it was 
he who put the Government, President Tru- 
Man, and himself in the position of primary 
Sponsors. That was a guaranty of such 
Prestige, such overall Government coopera- 
tion, and such top-flight power, that, even 
before the train began to move over the 
tracks, It had the elements and the promise 
Of success, 

Just demobilized out of the Second World 
War, I had been appointed Assistant Director 
ot the Division of Public Information in the 
Department of Justice under Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark. My immediate superior directly 
responsible for my appointment was the 
Director, Gen. Timothy A. McInerny. The 
general had worked side by side with me in 
the editorial offices of the Boston Post for 
More than 18 years and during the war vis- 
ited me in my battalion on Guam. 

Among my Justice duties were the study 
and review of the most fantastic splurge of 
lunatic fringe Uterature that has probably 
ever afflicted this country, This constituted 
& whole literary spectrum of subversion. 
The beetlebrowed end of it spewed ignorance 
and hate and bigotry on a psychotic level. 
On the other end and much more maleyo- 
lent, was the output of the educated Com- 
Munist, fellow-travelling and semi-Commu- 
nist élite. For me, the sincerity of the in- 
tellectual authors of this material was 
Suspect. The abysmally uneducated said 
fanatically stupid things, which they un- 
doubtedly believed. I could never be per- 
Suaded, however, that types such as Howard 
Past respected their own product, For me 
at least, they were obviously the conscious 
instruments of the Kremlin. While the 
articulate uninformed excited a certain pity, 
the literate masters of subversion drew only 
R cold and wary contempt. Between the 
two extremes was every gradation of distor- 
tion and confusion on basic public issues. 

The country seemed to hunger for a re- 
Statement of its own tradition and in due 
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course the Freedom Train served that pur- 
pose. 

It was here that my ignorance of govern- 
ment played its most advantageous role. I 
just assumed that a great agency such as the 
United States Department of Justice could 
assign a fraction of its enormous energies 
and finances to an educational campaign 
without either special authorization or spe- 
ific appropriations from Congress. Oc- 
ceasionally on my lunch hour, I would 
wander through the National Archives next 
door, There I saw a trickle of tourists view- 
ing the German surrender documents and 
Hitler's last will and testament, It seemed 
tome incredible that a display of such topi- 
cal interest was not being brought to all the 
American people instead of merely to a 
handful happening to be in the Capitol. 
My imagination saw this exhibit in associa- 
tion with the whole problem of subversion. 
The idea of the Freedom Train was born. 

I walked up to the administration floor of 
Archives Building and into the office of the 
then Archivist of the United States, Dr. Solon. 
J. Buck, the first person to hear of the proj- 
ect. Encouraged by Dr. Buck that the plan 
was feasible and legal—he consulted 1 or 2 


of his aids—I outlined the nascent idea next 


morning to Director McInerny, This was April 
8, 1946, about 4 months after my appoint- 
ment to my Justice post. A push of the right 
button brought in one of the secretaries, and 
General McInerny dictated. 

“To the Attorney General: 

“Mr. Coblenz suggested what I consider to 
be a very fine idea to emphasize our interest 
in civil liberties. 

“He suggests that we get pertinent docu- 
ments from the Archives of the United States 
next door, such as letters from great Ameri- 
cans.on the subject * * * and have an ex- 
hibition first here in the Department of 
Justice and then successively in the various 
cities of the country. He has explored the 
idea with the Archivist and will give you a 
more adequate report later. 

“I would leap at this as something that 
will bolster our prestige and the public in- 
terest in the subject.“ 

On April 10, 2 days later, I forwarded a 
more comprehensive memorandum to Gen- 


|_ eral Melnerny. Here I detailed the proposed 


project in terms of a railroad car (actually 
there were several cars) to house this mobile 
exhibit on its travels to hundreds of Ameri- 
can cities. The exhübit, this April 10 memo- 
rundum said, “will show some original and 
some photostats of documents from the Bill 
of Rights to the four freedoms." I added 
“Some of these documents are now in process 
of collection from the National Archives, 
the Library of Congress, the State Depart- 
ment and the War Department.” 

Then I interjected an idea that was after- 
wards abandoned—perhaps wisely. This 
original exhibit concept called for show of 
direct confrontation and dramatic contrast. 
One side of the train corridor would display 
the American way. Facing it on the opposite 
side would be the chronicle in pictures and 
documents of Hitler's Third Reich. Here the 
democratic ideal; there the totalitarian 
tyranny. I proposed to show, for example, 
the original Hitler edict of February 26, 1933. 
This is the basic law that destroyed all civil 
liberties in Germany, outlawed labor unions, 
killed the dignity of the individual. Docu- 
ments and pictures were to portray a ghastly 
chronicle of dishonor, betrayal, suicide, This 
sharply dramatic pictorial and graphic con- 
flict of the two ideas of government greatly 
appealed to me. 


The war was just endéd, and the climate. 


of opinion in relation to Hitler and the Nazis 
was still intense in a nation whose anger had 
not yet abated, By inference this contrasting 
exhibit constituted as well a forceful and 
blunt indictment of the Communist despot- 
ism. But in early 1946 the Soviet Union was 
still presumably our ally, although an ex- 
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tremely unpleasant one, and the cold war 
was as yet somewhere in the offing. This 
compelled, if anything, an oblique and in- 
ferential criticism of government by secret 
police, and the implicit instead of the explicit 
approach. In the end a wholly American 
show and omission of the Nazi phase of the 
concept was decided as capable of producing 
the best results. 

Meanwhile, at the behest of the Attorney 
General, I went to see and succeeded in win- 
ning the support of the late John J. Peliey, 
the president of the Association of American 
Railroads. His warm acceptance of the proj- 
ect involving a heavy contribution of railroad 
services, free, persuaded me to urge the At- 
torney General to have him up for a luncheon 
in the Attorney General's suite which both 
McInerny and I attended. 

Shortly thereafter the Attorney General 
and General McInerny left for Europe. They 
were hardly out of the country before I be- 
came acutely aware of an intra-Justice cabal 
against the idea: 

“What's the Department of Justice got to 
do with a Freedom Train?” “The most screw- 
ball idea I ever heard of." “Where is the 
money coming from?" “What's the point of 
it?" “It will be criticized on the Hill.” 
“There is no allowance for it in any budget.” 
Just a crackpot press agent stunt.” 

The Acting Attorney General preemptorily 
sent for me. Iwas allowed little opportunity 
to explain anything. In a voice that had 
astonishing carrying power he shouted: 
Freedom Train? Get rid of it. Throw it out 
of here.” 

When months later the train was launched 
in Philadelphia, I saw him standing before 
news and movie cameras, with his two sons 
on either side of him, signing the roster of 
distinguished names and looking for all the 
world as if he were the father of the idea. 

However, the complaint: “Where is the 
money coming from?” proved valid. 

I went over the head of the Acting Attorney 
General via a transatlantic radiotelephone 
call to Attorney General Clark and General 
McInerny in London. That kept the project 
intact pending their return. The day after 
they got back there was a three-man crisis- 
conference in the Attorney General's office 
among the Attorney General, General Mc- 
Inerny and myself, The Attorney General 
explained his misgivings on the question of 
appropriations. The money was simply not 
available from Government. For an abysmal 
instant, the picture was black. It seemed the 
Freedom Train was wrecked even before it 
got up steam. 

Months before, McInerny, in one of the 
more brilliant strokes of the project, had 
had me draft a letter for the signature of 
President Truman, He suggested the idea in 
response to my question: “What authority 
have I for asking other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to cooperate?” MoInerny’s solution 
was the Presidential letter printed here on 
another page. This politely, but with Presi- 
dential definiteness, demanded the “whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic cooperation of the 
other departments of the Government.“ 

Now I explained to the Attorney General 
that these other departments had already put 
in a lot of effort on behalf of the Freedom 
Train, which, indeed, they had, The Depart- 
ment of Defense through its exhibits section 
had actually put out money on my innocent. 
“yes” to the question whether costs would 
be determined on a “reimbursible basis.” 
The Pennsylvania Railroad in its Delaware 
yards, which I had visited, had already 
stripped down several cars to their shells 
so that they could be reconstructed for 
the safety and protection of the sacred docu- 
ments “beyond the point of reason.” All this 
labor, together with the President's letter 
itself, would react unfavorably on us, I in- 
sisted, if the project were now abandoned. 

Clark had a genuine and transparently 
sincere feeling for the Freedom Train idea 
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and saw—long before the fact Its full educa- 
tional potentialities. Before this strategic 
conference and many times afterward his 
intercession personally smoothed over many 
rough edges, Several times—once quite 
harshly—he directed me to reduce in the 
publicity the personal ence of his 
role. The sketches I had directed be made of 
the projected train carried the legend: “De- 
partment of Justice’ as a banner line on 
each side of the cars, And these, among other 
details in similar vein, he ordered deleted. 

Now he eyed me Closely, pointing out that 
a certain Philadelphia newspaper publisher 
might be persuaded to finance the project 
because of his philanthropic and patriotic 
outlook and his liberalism. I submitted re- 
spectfully that the publisher in question 
was too far over to the left and that hostile 
suggestions of leftism might imperil the 
idea and boomerange against us. 

Without asking my advice further and in 
my presence and McInerny's he enlisted the 
support by telephone to Hollywood of a 
highly regarded lawyer friend of his, Edwin 
L. Weis}, of the firm of Simpson, Thatcher, 
and Bartlett; and at the same time with the 
same call, of Barney Balaban, president of 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. Balaban was a 
philanthropic collector of Americana, often 
presenting his purchases to public institu- 
tions, and the Attorney General regarded 
him a superior and selfless patriot. 

Within a week on orders from the Attor- 
ney General I was in Balaban's office atop 
the Paramount Building in New York City 
explaining the project to him, Weisl, and a 
roomful of Paramount executives. In due 
course, the advertising industry evinced an 
aggressive and fruitful interest, pouring an 
enormous flood of Madison Avenue’s ablest 
talent into the now dynamic national cam- 
paign of education for America, and against 
subversion of every hue. The dedication to 
the project of such leaders in the advertising 
industry of America as Thomas D'Arcy Bro- 
phy, and the prestige and decision of Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, later to become American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, en- 
abled the idea to achieve rapid maturity and 
robustness. 

The American Heritage Foundation was 
organized to finance and manage the project, 
removing all fiduciary responsibility from 
the Government, and an endless succession 
of meetings and conferences followed. Bro- 
phy served as the first president of the 
foundation, and Aldrich as chairman of the 
board. . 

The freedom train was on the road. 


Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. W. J. 
Erwin, president of Dan River Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va., appeared today before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
presented testimony on behalf of his 
corporation concerning the proposal to 
extend for 5 years the President's au- 
tority to enter into trade agreements, 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended. 

Mr. Edwin's statement should be of 
general interest and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the full text of his presentation, which 
is as follows: 
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STATEMENT or W. J. ERWIN, PRESIDSNT, Daw 
RIVER MILLS, DANVILLE, Va., AND CHAIRMAN 
or THE FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 
TUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is William J. Erwin. I live 
in Danville, Va., where I am president of 
Dan River Mills. I appear before you today 
on behalf of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, of whose foreign trade 
committee I am chairman. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, now consolidated with the National 
Federation of Textiles, represents some 80 
percent of all the spindles and looms process- 
ing cotton and manmade fibers in the United 
States. Geographically, our hundreds of 
member companies are concentrated in the 
great textile-producing are swinging from 
Maine through Texas. The textile mill prod- 
ucts industry, of which the ACMI constitutes 
the largest single segment, employs almost 
exactly 1 million people currently, Further- 
more, our member mills together constitute 
the largest single customer of the United 
States cotton farmer, and one of the largest 
customers of the United States chemical in- 
dustry. We purchase about #2 billion worth 
of materials annually from the chemical in- 
dustry; of which about three-quarters repre- 
sents manmade fibers. 

Clearly, the textile industry is a major 
factor in the economic activity of the United 
States economy. It is also a key element 
in our national security. More than 10,000 
different types of textile items were required 
by the armed forces of the United States in 
World War II. 

The most compelling problem facing all 
of us today is the level of the nation's econ- 
omy. In a recession that has struck more 
deeply then any previous downward adjust- 
ment since the end of World War II, the 
pressing need is to reverse the trend of 
business. ` 

Long-range, our greatest strength is a 
growing, expanding economy. It is the bul- 
wark of our position in the free world, the 
source of our ability to help provide muscle 
for friendly nations. It is also the bulwark 
in our struggle with Russia. Without it, we 
could scarcely compete very long in the 
space age. 

The Trade Agreements Act as now admin- 
istered and as contemplated in H. R. 10368, 
works against the need for a vital, expand- 
ing economy in textiles, a basic industry and 
one of the Nation’s largest. 

In 1955, existing textile duties were too low 
to prevent an increase in imports from the 
newly modernized textile industries in oth- 
er countries. This was apparent to our tex- 
tile industry, but nevertheless, duties on 
cotton textiles were cut an average of 25 
percent, and as much as 50 percent. This set 
off a floodtide of imports. 

The plight of the textile industry can be 
stated simply by asking a question: If you 
were a textile manufacturer in the United 
States, how would you compete pricewise 
with a manufacturer, say in Japan, who (1) 
purchased his cotton at a price about 20 
percent below what you paid; (2) paid his 
labor about one-tenth what you paid; (3) 
utilized modern machinery just as efficient 
as yours which your Government had helped 
to provide by using your tax mroney; (4) em- 
ployed modern-management techniques and 
know-how that you had helped to supply? 

The answer is, that you could not compete. 
Yet this is precisely the position of our cot- 
ton-textile industry. 

It should be stated here that all the prob- 
lems of our Industry do not stem from the 
operation of the Trade Agreements Act, nor 
from the operation of other Federal legisla- 
tion. At the same time, it must be empha- 
sized that the administration of our recip- 
rocal trade program has grievously added to 
the burdens of our domestic industry. 
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As originally conceived, the Reciprocal 
Trade Act had the prime purpose of stimu- 
lating United States export trade on the 
basis of bilateral pacts with other nations. 
In fact, it is our observation that after a 
quarter century of the trade-agreements 
program, export markets for United States 
textiles are constantly being restricted by 
overseas government actions. This alone is 
a matter of great concern. 

Unfortunately, it has been accompanied by 
the opening.of our markets to the products 
of foreign textile manufacturers, a develop- 
ment most pronounced in recent years. In 
theory, the prevention of excessive imports 
is assured by the peril-point procedure, the 
escape-clause procedure, and in the case of 
cotton textiles, by section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. In practice there 
seems to be virtually no situation in which 
relief can be obtained. Certainly this has 
been our experience: It must, necessarily 
influence our appraisal of the new foreign- 
trade proposals. 

The March 1957 report of your Subcommit- 
tee on Customs, Tariff, and Reciprecal Trade 
Agreements points out: “Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act provides that 
when the President determines that imports 
are materially interfering or are practically 
certain to interfere materially with any do- 
mestic agricultural program operated by the 
Department of Agriculture, he shall impose 
such additional fees or import quotas as he 
determines are n to prevent such 
interference.” It adds: “Section 22 applies 
not only to the agricultural commodities but 
to manufactured articles processed there- 
from.” 

Back in 1955; when the tariff rates on 
many cotton textile items were reduced by 
amounts varying up to 50 percent, ACMI 
formally petitioned the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to institute proceedings under sec- 
tion 22. We hoped this would lead to the 
imposition of import quotas on cotton 
products paralleling the import quotas on 
raw cotton imposed in 1939. We felt we 
had as an industry been patient for 16 years 
and that section 22 meant what it said. 

We did not then, and had not in the past, 
opposed the section 22 quotas on raw cot- 
ton, recognizing that—free trade theory to 
the contrary—they were essential to the ad- 
ministration of the agricultural price sup- 
port program established by the Congress. 

How far did we get with this application 
to the Secretary of Agriculture? Exactly no- 
where, We had a letter from the Under Sec- 
retary a few weeks later saying in effect that 
the Department of Agriculture had concluded 
that import quotas on cotton products were 
not needed. At that time the Department’s 
own published figures indicated that cotton 
textile Imports, measured by their raw cotton 
equivalent, were already 4 times the amount 
of the raw cotton import quota—29,000 
bales—on American Upland types (these 
types account for the vast majority of our 
production). We reasoned that if the De- 
partment had found that more than 29,000 
bales of cotton in raw form would imperil 
its program, surely 4 times that amount in 
manufactured form was a threat that was 
practically certain to interfere materially 
with any domestic agricultural program.” 
Apparently we were mistaken in our reason- 
ing, but we frankly feel the explanation lies 
elsewhere. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, never approved by the Congress, com- 
mits the United States to report annually 
the progress made in eliminating existing 
import quotas under section 22. It is un- 
derstandably embarrassing for the United 
States representatives to explain to GATT 
the imposition of a new quota after delin- 
eating the progress made in eliminating 
existing ones. But embarrassing or not, we 
believe that conformance with the clear 
intent of legislation approved by the Con- 
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gress must come before commitments made 
under GATT, ` 

There is a postscript to this story which 
underlines emphatically the unresolved con- 
flict between this country's agricultural 
policies on the one hand and its foreign 
trade policies on the other. The unwilling 
captive victims of this conflict are the United 
States Industries which process affected agri- 
cultural commodities, 

Since August 1, 1956, the United States 
Government has been selling United States 
Government-owned raw cotton, acquired un- 
der the price support program, in the export 
trade at prices averaging 20 percent below 
the prices charged the American mills for 
American cotton from the identical source. 
Yet there is no off-setting excise tax on the 
cotton manufactures coming back into this 
market made from that lowered-price cotton, 
nor is there any import quota upon those 
products. To compound the problem, the 
tarif rates on many of these cotton products 
were reduced effective September 10, 1955, 
under the trade agreements program by 
amounts varying up to 50 percent.“ 

Our most recent industrywide experience 
with peril-point procedure occurred in the 
fall of 1954 in preparation for the 1955 trade 
negotiations under GATT. At that time, 
imports of cotton textiles from Japan were 
begi: their postwar rise; the general 
United States economy was in a recession; 
textile prices, however, were depressed. Even 
so, it was being demonstrated on an in- 
creasing scale that the Japanese were able 
to place comparable quality cloth in the 
United States market over the then existing 
tariff wall and sell it below the then existing 
depressed textile price level. Nevertheless, 
Peril points were determined; negotiations 
proceeded under GATT; and drastic tariff 
reductions resulted in September of that 
year, despite a rapid upward trend in 
imports. 

We in the industry do not know what the 
Peril points determined by the Tariff Com- 
mission were because that information is 
never made public. We do know that the 
peril points determined by the Commission 
were not breached because If they had been 
the President would have had to announce 
that fact. This he never did. 

As the industry knew, and as the subse- 
quent event proved, the pre-1955 tariff rates 
were too low. The peril points had al- 
ready been breached in effect by the cost in- 
flation in the United States coupled with the 
postwar rebuilding and modernization of the 
Japanese textile industry. - 

We believe from this experience that the 
Present act's peril-point provisions are gross- 
ly Inadequate. Among other things, the in- 
adequacy stems from a lack of meaningful 
criteria laid down: by Congress for the Com- 
mission to follow in the determination of 
Peril points. z 

The escape-clause experience of this in- 
dustry grew out of the 1955 tariff reductions, 
There are three pertinent cases: yelyeteens, 
&inghams, and printcloth pillowcases. In 
the latter case the Commission by a 3-to-2 
vote found against the petitioners. The 
gingham manufacturers withdrew their 
escape- clause action in early 1957 after the 
Japanese Government announced its volun- 
tary export-control program on shipments to 
the United States market. In the velveteen 
Case, the Commission unanimously recom- 
mended tariff relief, but the President re- 
versed the Commission's recommendation on 
the that the Japanese program 
would offer the velveteen producers more 
effective relief. 

The escape-clause route can certainly be 
useful, although time-consuming, when only 
a segment of a major industry is affected, 
but the meaningful thing from the textile 
Point of view is that the Commission can- 
not effectively apply escape-clause pro- 
cedure on a broad enough base to deal with 
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the sort of import problem which we haye 
faced as an industry, 

In the spring of 1956 there was pending 
before the Senate Finance Committee Senate 
Resolution 236 which would have directed 
the Tariff Commission to conduct an escape 
clause action on the entire range of products 
of the cotton textile industry. The Com- 
mission reported to the Finance Committee 
that compliance with such a resolution 
would be physically impossible because it 
would involve in effect thousands of escape 
clause investigations in a period of 9 
months—many more such investigations 
than the Commission had conducted in all 
industries over a period of years. 

There is a further point. It is a techno- 
logical fact that the manufacturing equip- 
ment of the textile industry, by and large, 
is flexible—the same loom may be used. to 
produce many types of cloth. Hence when 
imports from abroad concentrate against a 
particular range of cloth construction, do- 
mestic mills manufacturing that type cloth 
typically take looms off it and put them on 
different fabrics going into other end-use 
markets where the import competition has 
not yet become serious, Since those markets 
in turn are already being supplied by other 
mills, a supply glut ensues with resultant 
market losses to all mills involved. 

Hence, for the escape clause route to be 
meaningful in the sort of situation with 
which the textile industry has been con- 
fronted in recent years, there would have 
to be an overall investigation of the scope 
proposed by Senate Resolution 236 in its 
original form, Otherwise, in seeking ade- 
quate relief through the escape clause route, 
the textile industry would quickly find itself 
in the unenviable position of the boy with 


his thumb in the dyke with new holes 


opening up faster than one can be plugged. 

The textile industry's experience with the 
administration of United States foreign- 
trade policy has been lengthy, comprehen- 
siye, and frustrating. There ts clear and 
present danger to the health of this key seg- 
ment of American industry, if the course 
of the recent past remains the course for 
the future, 

The United States textile industry has 
markets in many areas of the world and, 
consequently, we do not approach the prob- 
lems of foreign-trade policy from a provin- 
¢ial point of view, 

We recognize, of course, that there must 
be some mechanism by which the Federal 
Government can develop and administer a 
coherent foreign-trade policy and we under- 
stand with complete sympathy the reluc- 
tance of Congress to return to the pre- 1934 
practice of writing tariff rates in detailed 
legislation, 

We believe the time is at hand for a com- 
prehensive reappraisal of our trade-agree- 
ment machinery. Since 1934 the statutes 
Telating to United States participation in 
trade agreements literally have amended the 
original Cordell Hull concept of reciprocal 
trade out of existence. 

You will recall that the act of 1934 was 
designed to improve the export position of 
the United States. It was necessary to in- 
crease our exports in an effort to provide 
employment for the multitude of persons 
on our relief rolls in those days. In short, 
the act of 1934 was an employment measure. 
We do not predict another such dreary ex- 
perience as in those days but we cannot help 
but be aware of current busin2ss cutbacks 
that are daily swelling the rolls of the 
unemployed. 

We would go forward if you please—not 


back—with a new model program; a model 


designed to meet the shifting exigencies of 
a world brought closer together through 
ever-improving methods of communication 
and transportation. We seek a program— 
in short—that will provide the best possible 
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means of maintaining and enlarging world 
trade and payrolls. 

To accomplish these purposes we suggest 
that the Tariff Commission be enlarged and 
given new responsibilities and authority. It 
should be clearly designated an agency of 
the Congress and its independence of the 
Executive declared. True reciprocity de- 
mands the strictest adherence to balanced— 
not weighted —concessions. These conditions 
should be met prior to any Presidential proc- 
lamation implementing a trade agreement. 

Once an agreement has been proclaimed 
it should be subject to periodic review. 
When discrimination or evasion is found to 
exist on the part of the other signatory 
whether it be through currency manipula- 
tion, exchange control, import licenses, or 
any of the myriad of other well-known de- 
vices, clear authority must be available for 
the withdrawal or modification of our con- 
cessions. 

You have before this committee a bill 
(H. R. 11250) introduced by Mr. Dorn of 
South Carolina. It is our considered opinion 
that this is the only reciprocal trade bill 
presently before the Congress. It provides 
orderly procedures for the expansion of our 
export trade. It creates a favorable climate 
for truly reciprocal, two-way world trade. 
It guarantees a review of agreements and 
establishes criteria for the determination 
of threats of injury to American industries 
and their employees. It further provides 
reasonable means for meeting these threats 
before the furnaces are cooled down and be- 
fore the workers are laid off. 

We endorse H. R. 11250 and respectfully 
urge this committee to report it favorably. 

Thank you very much. 


Trade With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, a very im- 
portant article has appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News, under the pen of Keyes 
Beech, relative to trade with Red China. 
The question as to whether the policy of 
the United States should permit trade 
with Red China is an ever recurring one. 
Much of the argument for and against 
this trade comes from individuals who 
are not too well informed on this subject. 
I am sorry that the article of Mr. Beech 
is of such length that the regulations do 
not permit me to use all of it, but I should 
like to quote a large portion of his dis- 
cussion, and I am pleased to recommend 
it to the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article of Mr. Beech follows: 
Hod Konc.—There seems to be no reason 
why the United States should now change its 
policy of refusing to trade with Red China. 

This is a case where the United States can 
afford to be morally righteous and fiscally 
sound. Even if the United States wanted 
to do business with China—and China with 
the United States—there couldn't be any 
business worth the name. 

Tune reason is that China hasn't any money. 
Today the Chinese Communists are èco- 
nomically worse off than at any time since 
they took over the mainland 8 years ago. 
They have all they can do to keep their 
heads above water at home—miuch less think 
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about spending what little foreign exchange 
they have on expénsive imports from the 
United States. 

The Reds are so hard up for foreign ex- 
charge that they are talking about exporting 
used stamps, metal fillings, monkeys and 
religious objects. 

Events of the last year have demonstrated 
what some observers insisted on from the 
beginning—that the so-called China market 
is a myth, especially with the Communists 
in command. 

The United States slapped a total embargo 
on trade with China after the Communists 
sent “volunteers” into Korea in December, 
1950. The embargo still stands. 

Five months later the United Nations rec- 
ommended an embargo on strategic“ items. 
This was honored by the major trading 
nations of the free world—up to a point. 

But within the last 18 months such trade- 
hungry nations as West Germany, Britain 
and Japan have jumped the traces in a bid 
for what trade there was. 

RED CHINA TRADE A DISAPPOINTMENT 

However, even with trade barriers down 
the China trade has been a disappointment. 
British businessmen who visited China have 
come out with nothing to show for their 
trip. 

Hong Kong ended 1957 with a $170-million 
unfavorable trade balance with China. 


Oil Imports Hurt Domestic Industries— 
Testimony by Gov. Price Daniel, of 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, today during 
the hearings by the Committee on Ways 
and Means on trade-agreement legisla- 
tion the committee membership was hon- 
ored by the presence before it as a wit- 
ness the esteemed Governor of Texas, the 
Honorable Price Daniel. Governor 
Daniel will be remembered favorably by 
us all for the distinction with which he 
served as a member of the United States 
Senate. From Governor Daniel's effec- 
tive and knowledgeable testimony be- 
fore our committee it is evident that he is 
bringing to his duties as Governor the 
same measures of dedication to duty and 
ability that characterized his service in 
the Senate. 

Governor Daniel, in his statement be- 
fore the committee, demonstrated in a 
convincing manner the failure of so- 
called voluntary agreements to effectively 
curb imports. The resort to voluntary 
control of imports by the Executive has_ 
only resulted in the further impairment 
of our domestic-industries as a consé- 
quence of continued high levels of such 
imports. While Governor Daniel's ex- 
cellent statement was principally di- 
rected toward the problem of oil, includ- 
ing the impact of such imports on 
stripper-well production, the substance 
of his remarks is applicable to other great 
industries in our Nation such as the tex- 
tile industry and the stainless steel flat- 
wear industry. 
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Mr. Speaker, I regard Governor Dan- 
lel's statement to be of such importance 
that I will insert it in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks so it may be avail- 
able to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. There was attached to 
Governor Daniel's statement a graphic 
illustration demonstrating the effect of 
petroleum imports which cannot be in- 
cluded in the Recorp, but even without 
this chart, Governor Daniel's statement 
deserves the attention of us all: 
STATEMENT OF Gov. Price DANIEL, or Texas, 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON Wars AND 

Means, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you today in support 
of pending amendments which would impose 
mandatory limitations on imports of foreign 
crude oll and products, so that they shall 
not exceed the ratio which existed between 
petroleum imports and domestic oil pro- 
duction in 1954, As you know, this was the 
ratio which the President's Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy found to be the maximum above 
which the Nation's security would be en- 
dangered. 

Governor of Texas, I appear, of course, 
in half of my State, but firmly believe 
that what I advocate is in the best interests 
of the Nation. Having served in the Con- 
gress as & member of the Senate, I realize 
that your primary concern is the effect of 

legislation on the welfare and security 
of all of the people of the United States, 
and it is with this in mind that I present 
these remarks. 

After careful study cof petroleum imports 
In 1955, the Cabinet Committee reported 
as follows: 

“The Committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of olls bore to the pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil in 1954, the 
domestic-fuels situation could be so im- 
paired as to endanger the orderly industrial 
growth which assures the military and ci- 
vilian supplies and reserves that are neces- 
sary to the national defense. There would 
be an inadequate incentive for exploration 
and discovery of new sources of supply- 

“In view of the foregoing, the committee 


concludes /that in the interest of national” 


defense imports should be kept in the bal- 
ance recommended above.. 

“The Committee recommends, however, 
that if in the future the imports of crude 
oll and residual fuel oils exceed significantly 
the respective proportions that such im- 
ported oils bore to domestic production of 
crude oi! in 1954, appropriate action should 
be taken,” . 

Soon after the time this report was pub- 
lished, foreign oil imports were substantially 
exceeding the 1954 ratio. This, in spite of 
repeated requests from the administration 
that importing companies practice industrial 
statesmanship and voluntarily reduce their 
imports in the interest of the national wel- 
fare. For more than a year, I had been one 
of those who hoped that oil imports would 
be reduced by the importers themselves, all 
of whom are American concerns, without the 
necessity of governmental intervention. 
Some of the companies made efforts in this 
direction, but the majority did not, Many 
of us who had patiently waited in vain for 
“industrial statesmanship” to solve this 
problem faced the fact that it could not or 
would not be done. 

As a Member of the Senate, I Joined Sen- 
ator Matthew Neely and 14 other Senators 
in a proposed mandatory restriction as an 
amendment to the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This was in the first session of 
the 84th Congress. Our amendment would 
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have limited foreign oil imports to 10 per- 
cent of the total domestic demand. A sub- 
stitute for the Neely amendment, applicable 
to all products essential to the national secu- 
rity, was agreed upon and adopted in the 
Senate and approved by the House. This 
was only after administration leaders gave 
assurances that this amendment could and 
would be used to limit oil imports to the 
1954 ratio as recommended by the Cabinet 
Committee. The amendment, known as the 
national defense amendment and now a part 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, pro- 
vided: “* * whenever the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has reason to 
believe that any article is being imported 
into the United States in such quantities as 
to threaten to impair the national security, 
he shall so advise the President, and if the 
President agrees that there is reason for such 
belief, the President shall cause an immedi- 
ate investigation to be made to determine 
the facts. If, on the basis of such investiga- 
tion, and the report to him of the findings 
and recommendations made in connection 
therewith, the President finds the existence 
of such facts, he shali take such action as 
he deems necessary to adjust the imports of - 
such article to a level that will not threaten 
to impair the national security.“ 

With a finding already made that petro- 
leum imports above the 1954 ratio would 
impair the national ‘security, we had every 
Treason to believe that they would be limited 
under this authority. The debates in the 
Senate and the subsequent action of the 
House clearly show that this was the in- 
tention of the Congress. On the Senate 
floor this intention was expressed by mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee without 
dissent. Senator CARLSON said: 

“The Senate Finance Committee, In ap- 
proving H. R. 1, specifically recognized the 
problem and inserted in its report a portion 
of the report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources which had been submitted by the 
White House. 

“I supported the proposal adopted by the 
committee because I was assured by those 
in the administration responsible for the 
administration of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram thet if such amendment were adopted 
by the committee and by Congress, action 
would immediately follow, and that imports 
of petroleum and its products would be 
definitely restricted. 

“I was further assured that such restric- 
tion would be based upon the study pre- 
viously made, to which reference was made 
by the committee; that the basis of the 
limitation would be in accordance with the 
recommendation of that study. This study 
indicated the necessity of limiting imports 
of petroleum and) its products to an amount 
and in the relative position of the imports 
of petroleum in 1954 as related to domestic 
production of crude oil in 1954. 

“Since the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I have further explored this situa- 
tion witn administrative agencies charged 
with the responsibility for the application 
of this program, and I can say to the Senate 
that again I have complete assurance of com- 
pliance of these agencies with the direction 
set forth in that amendment. 

“There can be no doubt in my mind as to 
the intent of the committee, nor, do I be- 
lieve, as to the intent of the Senate in re- 
gard to limiting the oil imports to the 
average daily imports of the year 1954, based 
on the report of the President's Commission 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy. 

“I can assure the Senate that I would not 
have agreed to the amendment in H. R. 1, 

with imports of commodities which 
are of national defense interest, had I not 
been assured that it would be the policy 
of those who administer the act to follow 
the intent of those who participated in pre- 
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paring the report of the Adyisory Commit- 
tee“ (Conc. Rec. 84th Cong., ist sess. 
p. 5389.) 

The following colloquy occurred between 
Senator Cartsow and the junior Senator 
from Texas, who now appears before you as 
Governor of Texas: 

+ “Mr. DanwL. In addition to what the 
President's Advisory Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy reported, I 
ask the Senator if there was other evidence 
before the committee which indicated the 
injury that would be suffered by our Nation 
and its national defense and security if oil 
imports exceeded the 1954 ratio between 
imports and market demand? 

“Mr. CARLSON. Yes. There was much 
testimony both from witnesses who favored 
importation of oll—importation in large 
quantities—and from those who were op- 
posed to all imports of oil. There is no 
question that excess importation will affect 
not only our national defense, but our econ- 
omy, and it is important that we have an 
economy that is thriving and growing. 

“Mr. DANIEL. Based on that evidence, is it 
the Senator's understanding that if oll im- 
ports should exceed the 1954 ratio, there 
would be injury to our national security? 

“Mr. Caruson. There can be no question 
about that. 

“Mr. Dax T. Was there any reason why 
the committee included the amendment at 
all, if the committee did not fee] that the 
national security would suffer if oil imports 
were in excess of the 1954 ratio? 

“Mr. CARLSON. As I said earlier in my re- 
marks, the Finance Committee spent much 
time on this amendment and on other 
amendments dealing with quota imports and 
their effect on the national defense. We were 
Seriously concerned about the matter. For 
that reason, we have assurances that those 
administering the act will act in accordance 
with the proposals submitted by the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Energy Sup- 
Plies and Resources Policy and the evidence 
submitted to our committee. I have no 
doubt of it. 

“Mr. Dante. As a member of the commit- 
tee, is it the opinion of the Senator from 
Kansas that a majority of the committee, 
Which supported the amendment, intended 
that the necessary action be taken to keep 
imports from exceeding the 1954 ratio, which 
has been interpreted by the President's Ad- 
visory Committee as the ratio beyond which 
aey would be done to the national secu- 

ty? 

“Mr. Cartson. One reason why I say that is 
very definitely the opinion of the committee, 
or at least the intent of the committee, is the 
fact that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee included in the report of the com- 
mittee a part of the Advisory Committee's 
report, which, after all, in my opinion, gives 
the intent of the Finance Committee.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
P. 5390.) 

Senator Millikin expressed similar views 
in the following colloquy: 

“Mr, DANIEL. Mr. President, on Monday of 
this week, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado, Mr. Millikin, was kind 
enough to answer several questions put to 
him by me. Iappreciate his courtesy. How- 
ever, I noticed that the Recorp, as printed, 
shows an answer to my last question which I 
did not understand to have been given, and 
which I do not believe the senior Senator 
from Colorado intended. 

“I should like to repeat the question, not- 
9 78 the Senator from Colorado is on the 

r. 


“The question is set forth on page 5299 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 2, 1955; 
and I ask the Senator from Colorado to com- 
Ment on it, after I repeat it. The question 
is this—and I now address it again to the 
Senior Senator from Colorado: 
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At least it is the intention of the Com- 
mittee on Finance that this amendment’—we 
were talking about section 7 (b)—‘shall be 
used to protect us in the matter of oil im- 
ports and the importation of other com- 
modities which are necessary to our national 
defense." 

“Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am very 
sorry if my answer was not as clear and spe- 
cific as it should have been, when we had 
our exchange the other day. 

“I wish to say that was the intention of the 
Senate Finance Committee. That was the 
purpose of writing the amendment and of 
adopting it in the committee. 

“Mr. DANIEL, I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. 

“Did the committee hear evidence to the 
effect that an increase of oll imports above 
the 1954 ratio between imports and domestic 
production would endanger the national 
security? 

„Mr. MILLIKIN. The committee heard such 
evidence. 

“Mr. DANTEL. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado remember any evidence to the contrary? 

“Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 84th Cong., Ist sess, p. 5565.) 

In spite of the many assurances given, the 
administration took no official action under 
section 7 (b) of the law until July 29, 1957. 
In the meantime, petroleum imports were in- 
creasing from 1,052,000 barrels daily in 1954 
to 1,248,800 in 1955, to 1,436,000 barrels daily 
in 1956, to 1,526,000 barrels daily in 1957. 
This year, oil imports are averaging 447,000 
barrels daily in excess of the 1954 ratio. 

In 1955, imports were 43,149,000 barrels in 
excess of the 1954 ratio; in 1956, they were 
87,570,000 barrels in excess; and in 1957, they 
were 122,491,000 barrels in excess. 

At a price of $3 per barrel, the United 
States economy lost $129,447,0C0 in oil sales 
in 1955; $262,710,000 in 1956; and $367,473,000 
in 1957. The total loss in sales in the period 
was about $759,630,000. 

Percentagewise, under the 1954 ratio rec- 
ommended by the Cabinet Committee, petro- 
leum imports reached a volume equivalent 
to 16.6 percent of domestic oil production. 
Imports rose to 19.6 percent of domestic pro- 
duction in 1955, 21.1 percent in 1956, and 
21.4 percent in 1957. 

In spite of this terrific economic hard- 
ship in all the oll producing States and the 
continued threat to our national security, 
nothing had been done except issue more 
appeals for industrial statesmanship during 
the 2 years which elapsed between adoption 
of the 1955 national defense amendment and 
the annual governor's conference in June 
of 1957. At this conference on June 24, 32 
Governors joined in the following telegram 
to President Eisenhower, urging immediate 
action. This telegram stated: 

“Because foreign oil imports are far in 
excess of the 1954 ratio above which your 
Cabinet Committee on Fuels Policy found 
that the security of the Nation would be en- 
dangered and because these excessive im- 
ports are seriously damaging the conservation 
and taxation programs of many of our States 
and causing curtailment in exploration and 
development of new domestic reserves essen- 
tial to the economy and security of the Na- 
tion, we the undersigned Governors urge 
your prompt action under the Reciprocal 
Trade Act to limit oil imports to the 1954 
ratio.” 

It was signed by: Raymond Gary, Okla- 
homa; Price Daniel, Texas; George Docking, 
Kansas; Charles H. Russell, Nevada; Ernest 
W. McFarland, Arizona; Mike Stepovich, 
Alaska; John E. Davis, North Dakota; Orval 
E. Faubus, Arkansas; James E. Folsom, Ala- 
bama; J. P. Coleman, Mississippi; Milward L. 
Simpson, Wyoming; Albert D. Rossellini, 
Washington; Steve McNichols, Colorado; 
George D, Clyde, Utah; Robert D. Holmes, 
Oregon; George Bell Timmerman, Jr., South 
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Carolina; Marvin Griffin, Georgia; Joe Foss, 
South Dakota; Albert B. Chandler, Kentucky; 
J. Hugo Aronson, Montana; Ear! Long, Louisi- 
ana; William G. Stratton, Illinois; Herschel 
C. Loveless, Iowa; Robert Smylie, Idaho; 
Frank Clement, Tennessee; Victor Anderson, 
Nebraska; Luther Hodges, North Carolina; 
J. T. Blair, Missouri; Joseph Johnson, Ver- 
mont; G. Mennen Williams, Michigan; C. H. 
Underswood, West Virginia; H. W. Handley, 
Indiana, 

On June 26, the President established a 
special committee to investigate and it found 
that the national security was being threat- 
ened and recommended a voluntary program 
of restriction. It went into effect on July 29, 
1957. It has been the charge of a very able 
and capable administrator, Capt. Matthew V. 
Carson, Jr., who has done the best that any- 
one could do with an unenforceable volun- 
tary program. In spite of his efforts, the 
program has failed to carry out the mandate 
of the Congress. It has failed to limit petro- 
leum imports to the 1954 ratlo. There are 
several reasons for this failure: 

1. The program has been applied only to 
imports of crude oil and does not include 
crude products, as recommended by the 
Cabinet Committee. This permits evasion of 
the quotas by processing the crude in foreign 
lands before importation, thus further dam- 
aging the economy and adding to unemploy- 
ment in this country. 

2. The 1954 ratio has never been strictly 
followed in assigning total import quotas. 

3. The west coast originally was exempt 
from the program. It was included only in 
January of this year. ‘ 

4. Several importers have neglected or re- 
fused to comply with the program and ap- 
parently they cannot be forced to do so un- 
less the entire program becomes mandatory 
and enforceable. At least, they are not being 
required to comply. 

The result is that total imports have in- 
creased well in excess of the national secu- 
rity ratio since the voluntary program went 
into effect. 

Instead of decreasing, imports have in- 
creased during the first 6½ months of the 
voluntary quota program about 9 percent 
over the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year, while domestic production was 
forced to be cut an average of 367,000 bar- 
rels a day. Instead of the 1954 ratio of 
16.6 percent of domestic production, we now 
have an import ratio of approximately 24 
percent. 

We now know that a voluntary program 
simply will not work. Although the Presi- 
dent has the authority under the national 
defense amendment to invoke mandatory re- 
strictions, and has been urgently requested 
to do so, the President thus far has failed 
to do so. That is why we must ask Con- 

to act in order to carry out its man- 
date of 1955 and thereby save this domestic 
industry from destruction and protect the 
security of the Nation. 

This matter is just that urgent and im- 
portant. Nothing has contributed more to 
the present recession in the oil-producing 
States than excessive oil imports. Each time 
I refer in these remarks to oil imports, I 
mean and include crude oil and crude prod- 
ucts, because they must be dealt with to- 
gether in any successful restriction of im- 
ports, 

A high official said last week that he was 
sure the general business recession had con- 
tributed to the reduced manufacture and 
sales of crude products in the United States. 
This is like the old question of which comes 
first, the hen, or the egg. I am certain that 
continually increasing foreign oil imports 
throughout the last five years have con- 
tributed toward unemployment, decreased 
buying power, loss of tax resources and gen- 
eral decline of business more than any other 
factor in the oil producing States. 
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Under normal conditions, over 132,000 
people are directly employed in the produc- 
tion of oil in this country and many thou- 
sands more are employed in related busi- 
nesses. Domestic oil refineries, which nor- 
mally employ more than 132,700, are now 
cutting back their output and laying off 
thousands of their employees. 

We have been forced to cut oil production 
in Texas to 9 days per month while foreign 
oil continues to take our markets. The 
producers of no commodity can live long on 
9 days per month. A million and a half dol- 
lars is being lost to the Texas economy every 
day due to production cutbacks forced by 
foreign oil imports. 

This matter has become so serious that I 
appointed a Commission to conduct hear- 
ings on the effect of excessive oil imports 
on the economy of Texas, and I have here 
its preliminary report from which I shall 
read and I ask that the entire report be in- 
cluded in your record at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The economy of the oil producing States 
is a vital part of the economy of the Na- 
tion, and I think it is high time that our 
country think as much about its own do- 
mestic economy as it does about the econ- 
omy of the Mideastern countries which are 
flooding us with oil produced with cheap 
labor and without restrictions geared to 
market demands. 

Either the wages and living standards of 
our own people will be lowered to that of 
foreign lands or we must give adequate pro- 
tection to the production of our own com- 
modities. The economic strength of our 
Nation is just as important as our military 
strength. Both are endangered by excessive 
oil imports. 

The security of this country requires a 
healthy oil industry with adequate reserves 
to defend itself without depending on for- 
eign oll. The Suez conflict demonstrated 
how quickly we can be cut off from foreign 
oil in time of war. One of the worst fates 
that could befall the United States defen- 
sively would be to become dependent on 
foreign oil for future emergencies. Yet that 
is what is sure to happen if the incentive 
to find new reserves in this country is de- 
stroyed by lack of markets in time of peace. 

The present situation discourages explora- 
tion for new reserves. Who wants to take 
the risk to find a well which can be pro- 
duced only 9 days per month? No one can 
afford to risk a million dollars wildcatting 


for new oil flelds if he cannot expect to pro- 


duce at a rate necessary to return the cost 
of his investment. Most wildcatters actually 
operate on borrowed capital, and they can- 
not get loans on today’s markets. 

The amount of petroleum reserves in the 
United States has increased through the 
years as a result of wildcatting accomplished 
mostly by the independent oilmen. In 1957, 
wildcat drilling was 9.8 percent below that 
which took place in 1956. It was reported 
recently in the Wall Street Journal that 
drilling is lower today than at any time 
during the last 8 years. Last week it was 
reported by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute that the domestic oil reserves decreased 
349 million barrels in 1957, With decreased 
incentives, newly discovered reserves were 
349 million barrels less than the domestic 
production in 1957. Thus the Nation had 
to dip into its backlog of proved reserves 
for the first time since the abnormal war 
year of 1943. 

Some have argued that we should use the 
foreign oll now and save our own for the 
future. That might work if we knew where 
all the oil in this country is located and if 
our domestic industry and its thousands of 
employees could go without their livelihood 
for several years on end. Neither of these 
conditions is possible, All of the oil in this 
country has not- been discovered. The search 
for new reserves must continue, and it can 
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and will continue only if there is a healthy 
and profitable industry. 

Excessive imports are haying their most 
disastrous effect on small independents 
whose production has reached the stripper 
stage. Here the application of secondary 
recovery methods is the only way in which 
production can be maintained, and then only 
at great cost. Three-fourths of the Nation’s 
producing oil wells, over 358,000, are in this 
category. Each produces five or less barrels 
per day, but in the aggregate they account 
for one-fourth of the Nation’s total produc- 
tion and about one-fourth of the known re- 
serves in this country. These wells and 
these reserves had just as well be marked 
off as total losses if they have to compete 
without protection from excessive foreign 
imports, 

In the recovery of primary reserves prior 
to the recent discoveries which give hope of 
recovering most of the oil in place, it was 
not uncommon to produce only 20 percent 
of the oll in the ground. Secondary recov- 
ery practices presently in use can bring to 
the surface approximately 80 percent of the 
remaining oil, none of which could be re- 
covered under the methods used when these 
fields were first discovered. The tremendous 
cost of this secondary recovery of oil, which 
would otherwise never be brought to the 
surface, makes it especially vulnerable to 
low-cost foreign-import production. The in- 
centives which must be available for the 
continuation of these secondary recovery 
practices are lost when that oil is placed in 
competition with uncontrolled foreign im- 
portation, 

In addition, many of the methods used 
to carry on secondary recovery operations 
are of such a nature that they must be 
continued to maintain engineering practices 
necessary to bring the oil to the surface. 
Engineers have pointed out that if this oil 
cannot be sold and if the operation must be 
discontinued, it will be impossible ever to 
produce this oil, or the cost to begin again 
the secondary recovery operation will be pro- 
hibitive. 

In Texas, our conservation statutes require 
a restriction of domestic production in line 
with market demand to prevent waste from 
excessive above-ground storage. It was in 
carrying out the provisions of our statutes 
that the Texas Railroad Commission found 
it necessary to reduce our production to 9 
days per month. 

This is a very peculiar situation. Texas 
and the other oil-producing States, in order 
to prevent the waste of one of this Nation's 
greatest natural resources, are continually 
cutting back production in order to reduce 
excessive above-ground stocks. At the same 
time, the importers of foreign oil are con- 
tinually increasing their importations and 
thereby increasing the stocks which we are 
trying to reduce. 

In the past 5 years, oil production in the 
United States has increased only 5.6 per- 
cent. Production in Texas has actually de- 
creased by 2.5 percent—further evidence 
that our State is bearing the brunt of the 
domestic production cutbacks. 

Compared with our Nation’s increase of 
5.6 percent, production in Canada has in- 
creased 92.8 percent, production in Venezuela 
has increased 46.8 percent, and production 
in the Middle East has increased 52.4 per- 
cent. 

This conservation program must be con- 
tinued if our domestic production is to be 
strong enough to meet the demands of na- 
tional defense as it did in two world wars. 
Today its effectiveness is being destroyed by 
excessive imports. It is not fair to expect 
States to bear the load of cutting production 
without placing a similar burden upon the 
importers of foreign oil. If this is not done 
in the same mandatory and enforceable way 
that the States restrict domestic production, 
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the entire oil conservation program of this 
country will be destroyed. 

There is no legal restriction on most of the 
foreign oil production and none whatever on 
foreign oil imports. Wells in the Middle East 
run as high as 6,000 barrels of oil daily, while 
the average well production in Texas is only 
19 barrels. Foreign wells owned mostly by a 
few major American companies, produce oll 
every day, while in Texas, the largest pro- 
ducing State in our own country, production 
is shut down to 9 days per month, 

Is it fair to the conservation program of 
the States to have it dominated and ruined 
by foreign imports? Shouldn't there be some 
legal means of keeping imports in balance 
with domestic production and domestic mar- 
ket demand? When domestic producers are 
restricted as to the amount of oil they can 
place on the American market and are con- 
victed of State and Federal offenses for ex- 
ceeding that limit, should there not be some 
type of restriction of foreign importers, or 
should they be allowed to flood the market 
and cause even further restriction of domes- 
tic producers? 

Today, foreign imports are determining 
the amount of production to be permitted 
from domestic wells, and five large Ameri- 
can-owned companies and one foreign firm 
control over 90 percent of the oil imported 
into this country. They and their desire for 
big profits should not be permitted to de- 
stroy the conservation, economy and security 
of our Nation. 

In 1955, the Congress expressed its inten- 
tion that the President should use the na- 
tional defense amendment to limit petro- 
leum imports to the 1954 ratio as recom- 
mended by his own Cabinet Committee. This 
mandate has not been carried out. Accord- 
ing to the findings of his own Cabinet 
Committee and his special committee to in- 
vestigate oil imports, the national security 
is being threatened. Therefore, I strongly 
urge that this Committee approve any one 
of the pending amendments imposing man- 
datory limitations on petroleum imports in 
accordance with the 1954 ratio between pe- 
troleum imports and domestic oil production. 


Increasing Farm Production and Decreas- 
ing Farm Income in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 0 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the harvest was good in Oregon in 1957, 
if one judges only by bushels, tons, or 
carloads, But in terms of dollars, which 
is the way we measure income in our 
economy, the farmers of Oregon have 
not done so well. The year-end sum- 
mary shows that the elements were, in- 
deed, kind. The combined crop produc- 
tion increased by 7 percent. In fact, it 
was a record high in combined princi- 
pal crop production. But the benevo- 
lence of nature which provided almost 
perfect growing conditions throughout 
spring and early summer, did not ex- 
tend to the market place. Again the 
figure was 7 percent; but in this case 
it was the figure marking the decline 
of income over that of the previous 
year. 

Joe Bianco, agriculture editor of the 
Portland Oregonian, reported the story 
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in the December 29. 1957, issue. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, who are con- 
cerned with this downward trend of 
farm income, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this report printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, where it may be 
carefully studied. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in RECORD, 
as follows; 

From the Portland Oregonian of December 
29. 1957] 

Orrcon Crops Reoister GAIN Durrno 1957, 
BUT PROFITS. TO FARMERS PROVE ELUSIVE 
(By Joe Bianco) 

Oregon’s combined crop production in- 
creased by 7 percent during 1957, it was re- 
ported in a year-end summary by the USDA 
crop and livestock news service. 

Ray B. Hile, statistician, said the com- 
bined principal crop production totaled 5,- 
697,000 tons—a record high—as compared 
with last year's 5,330,000. The 1946-55 
average production was 4,641,000 tons for the 
State. 

The USDA reported that the record total 
Was due to an 8-percent increase in field 
crops from the previous year, and also in- 
creased production of berries, tree fruits, 
and nuts. However, total tonnage of seed 
crops and vegetables was down, 

The value of the 1957 crop production, 
based on average prices received by growers 
for quantities sold up to December 1, was 
estimated at $246,827,000. This is nearly 
7 percent less than the 1956 crop yalue of 
$264,117,000. 

FIELD CROPS FIRST 


The value of field crops, accounting for 
60 percent of the total crop valuation, was 
estimated at $147,022,000, the USDA report 
Said. This was 8 percent less than last year, 
and largely due to lower hay prices. 

Seed crops were down 19 percent; tree 
fruits and nuts were up 4 percent; berries 
down 12 percent, and the value of this year’s 
Vegetable crop was about the same as last 
year. 

The farm production expenses in Oregon 
Were not available. However, United States 
farmers paid record high prices for goods 
and services used in production. 

There was a sharp rise in interest rates 
On ‘new farm loans, coupled with the increase 
in prices of farmland and in wage rates, 
added to farmers’ overall production costs. 

Planting progress in the early fall was 
Slowed because of dry soil conditions. 


CONDITIONS IDEAL 


Near-ideal growing conditions through 
Spring and early summer stimulated early 
Plant development in fields and on ranges 
Over Oregon. D 

The Hessian fly caused more than usual 
damage to small grains in the Willamette 
Valley. (The two-winged fly, which is very 
destructive to wheat, received it’s name from 
belief that it was brought into America in 
straw imported for Hessian troops during the 
American Revolution.) 

A near-record hay crop, coupled with a 

ge carryover from 1956, provided stock- 
men with enough supplies for the current 
Teeding season. 

Tree fruits and cranberries snapped back 
and produced relatively good crops in 1957 
despite serious freeze damage in the winter 
of 1955-56. 

NUTS SET RECORD 


Fiibert-nut tonnage reached on alltime 
high and the walnut crop was nearly double 
that of 1956, Damage from the 1955 winter 
freeze and disease continued to make in- 
roads on bearing surface of walnuts. How- 
ever, the filbert trees have not been affected 
Seriously, 
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A damage of greater proportions was 
caused by hordes of fleld mice that swarmed 
over rich alfalfa fields in Oregon, causing an 
estimated $5 million damages. It was the 
worst infestation in Oregon history, accord- 
ing to some experts. 

A highlight in the Oregon livestock pic- 
ture was a movement by the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association to seek a State beef com- 
mission. Registration deadline for voting on 
the referendum has been extended to Janu- 
ary 21 on request of petitioners. 

Another highlight in the livestock market 
was the decrease of rail rates for dressed 
meat westbound from eastern points. How- 
ever, there were no eastbound reductions, 


The Railroad Industry Has Working Cap- 
ital Sufficient To Meet Payrolls for 
Only 1 Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
screaming headlines of the Nation's 
press quoted Mr. David C. Bevan, vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., yesterday when he said: 

The railroad industry has working capital 
sufficient to meet payrolls for only about 1 
week. 


In the same statement, which he made 
in Cleveland, Ohio, when addressing the 
Society of Security Analysts, he con- 
tinued by saying: 

A new Government agency is necessary im- 
mediately to save some rallroads facing the 
prospects of bankruptcy. 


He warned that— 
We need immediate action, not studies, 
The industry is facing a dire emergency. 


Mr. Speaker, while several of the Na- 
tion’s big railroads are faced with bank- 
ruptcy, this Congress has done nothing 
about it. As Mr. Bevan further said in 
his Cleveland statement: 

Unless drastic action is taken immediately 
Tailroad bankruptcies will magnify and pro- 
long the business recession and deprive cer- 
tain territories of essential service. 


In support of Mr. Bevan's - plea for 
congressional action, I am inserting. as 
part of my remarks the following article 
by Charles Lucey, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on March 18, 1958. 
RAILROADS’ CALAMITY JuNCTION—A DANGER- 

OUS SITUATION WAITING SINCE War's END 

To EXPLODE 

(By Charles Lucey) 

Economic calamity is pushing America's 
railroads down a grass-grown sidetrack which 
can lead—unless someone throws the right 
switch—to bankruptcy or Government own- 
ership. 

A crushing overlay of Federal-State regu- 
lation, tormenting financial losses, subsidy 
of competition, a withering business down- 
turn—these are combining to drive railroads 
to the wall. 

All agree the rails are a vital base of the 
American peacetime economy and the Na- 
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tion's stoutest coast-to-coast lifeline in war- 
time. 

Yet these are the melancholy facts— 

The railroads have working cash to run 
them just 20 days. 

Since World War IT, with general business 
activity at record levels, their average earn- 
ings have been about 3% percent on net 
investment—at a time when industries made 
2 or 3 times that. Rail business today is off 
one-fourth under a year ago. 

TRACKS RIPPED 


Thirty thousand miles of track have been 
torn out of the United States rail system 
since 1930, More passenger and freight mile- 
age is being ripped up or discontinued as fast 
us the railroads can get authority. 

One hundred thousand railroaders lost 
their jobs last year. This pace is even faster 
in 1958 as rail shops close every week and 
more trains are dropped. 

Earnings are so low the rails can't get 
capital for improvement, they have told a 
Senate committee headed by Senator GEORGE 
Smatuers, Democrat, of Florida. Despite an 
insistent need to modernize, capital spend- 
ing will be off one-third, down from $1.5 
billion to $1 billion, this year. 

Some of the country's biggest railroads 
cannot even keep up their plant—locomo- 
tives, cars, track. They're hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars behind in their maintenance 
accounts. 

Depreciation allowances are inadequate. 
It's impossible to buy today’s $8,500 boxcar 
with the $2,500 piled up for depreciation on 
the old one. 

LOSSES 

‘The rails, according to an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission formula, lost nearly $700 
million last year on passenger business. This 
formula is disputed by the rails’ opposition, 
But you have only to walk through most 
trains these days to see they're as empty as 
& cellar team’s ballpark, A 10 percent excise 
tax slapped on all transportation tickets in 
wartime, to keep people at homie, still helps 
do just that. 

There’s also a wartime excise of 3 percent 
on all rail freight. That's a big enough differ- 
ential, railmen say, to influence private ship- 
pers to buy trucks and go into haulage for 
themselves profitably. 

Eastern roads are hardest hit—in January 
the biggest-of-all Pennsylvania lost $2 mil- 
lion and next-biggest New York Central lost 
almost $4 million, The immediate and sur- 
face cause is the business downturn creating 
a particularly heavy fall-off in movement 
of heavy goods. But Pennsy President Frank 
M. Symes says the recession is only pulling 
the trigger “on a dangerous situation that 
has been waiting since the end of the war to 
explode.” 7 

The rails haven't zhared in the general 
postwar prosperity because revenue in- 
creases have fallen far short of increases in 
wage rates, cost of equipment and materials, 
and taxes. Low as are earnings, they would 
have been vastly lower if it were not for 
gains in rall technology and operating efi- 
ciency. Consider the New York Central story 
as told by President Alfred E. Perlman 

Since 1954 the New York Central spent 
$165 million on new equipment—14,000 new 
freight cars, 200 new diesel units. It spent 
$25 million on three of the world’s most 
modern freight yards, where automation, 
electronics and radar make for big savings. 
It installed electronic signalling on 550 miles 
of main track, doubling the traffic capacity. 

At Cleveland it has equipped and staffed 
& modern technical laboratory. It has 
speeded freight service and soon will offer 
pickup truck service which rolls big trucks 
up on flatcars for long hauls. 

On the passenger side, the New York Cen- 
tral spent a quarter of a billion dollars for 
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improved facilities and equipment since the 

war, paid out $14 million to advertise this 

service—yet lost almost a half billion on it. 
WES OF LAWS 


There was a day in the United States 
when the rails, as a giant monopoly, vir- 
tually had power to make or strangle a com- 
munity. Then from Washington and every 
State capital came a vast web of regulatory 
law and rule. The day when the railroads 
monopolized much of anything is long gone, 
yet the most overlapping, all-pervading, and 
complex system of regulation over any 
United States industry still rides their back. 

The early 1900's cartoon of the fat rail 
baron is as outmoded as the old functional 
cowcatcher. Most 1958 railmen are lean and 
hungry men today—and worried. 

In 1929, the rails’ share of intercity freight 
traffic was 75 percent; by 1955 it was 49 per- 
cent. In 1929 the rails carried 70 percent of 
intercity commercial passenger traffic; in 
1955 it was 36 percent, Motor trucks in 1929 
carried 3 percent of intercity commercial 
freight, in 1955 nearly 18 percent. Inland 
waterway freight rose from 1.4 to 7.7 percent. 
On the passenger side, air carriers moved 
from a mere one-tenth of 1 percent to 20 
percent in 1955, with substantial additional 
growth since then. 


REGULATIONS HIT 


Few railmen claim the rails have any 
divine right to traffic. But they burn at being 
regulated so much more tightly than other 
forms of transport. Railroads often seek 
higher rates to meet steadily mounting costs, 
but there also are times when they wish to 
charge lower rates than a competing system. 

Yet they can be blocked before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission for months, and 
a principal guideline is not whether the serv- 
ice covers cost plus a reasonable profit, but 
how it affects a competing form of trans- 
portation. 

The railroads are hurt by a vast twilight 
zone of private carrier operation which 
escapes public carrier regulation. A truck 
owner by subterfuge often hauls commodities 
on a phony buy-and-sell basis, getting a 
fictitious bill of sale from a man with goods 
to ship, carrying these goods to their destina- 
tion, then selling them to a buyer. 

The ownership device creates the sem- 
blance of a private cargo which is then free 
of all regulation and harmful both to regu- 
lated rail and truck transport, 

EASTERN LINES 

The eastern lines are not alone in their 
troubles. 

President John M. Budd, of the Great 
Northern, says he believes the rails’ difi- 
culties “stem principally from our compet- 
itors’ being permitted to select the traffic they 
wish to handle and from our competitors’ 
having facilities made avallable to them at 
less than full cost.” 

In the South, president Glen Brock, of 
the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, says vanishing 
rall income “means the managers of the 
enterprise have just about exhausted their 
ability to invent and exploit economy mea- 
sures to stretch their dollars to meet higher 
taxes and costs of operation.” 


Open Our Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial wherein Mr. William F. Sullivan, 
secretary of the Northern Textile Asso- 
ciation, answers some questions as to 
why so many textile mills have closed 
their doors. The editorial which follows 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record on 
March 15, 1958: 
Oren Our MiLis 


Why have so many textile mills closed their 
doors and discharged their employees? Why 
have world-famous cloth-producing cities 
ceased to grow and prosper? Why is unem- 
ployment chronic in places like Biddeford, 
Saco, and Sanford? 

We are going to let William F. Sullivan, 
able secretary of the Northern Textile Asso- 
ciation, answer these questions for you—and 
we hope that New England’s 12 United States 
Senators and 28 Congressmen will be suffi- 
ciently impressed by the revelations to bestir 
themselves to remedial action in Washington, 

Mr. Sullivan says: 

In 1947 we exported a billion and a half 
yards of cotton textiles, or 15 percent of our 
production for domestic use. Today we ex- 
port only a half a billion yards. We have lost 
two-thirds of our exports, equal to 10 percent 
of our output. At the same time, imports 
have risen more than 1,000 percent, and now 
take about 3 percent of our domestic market. 
In short, since 1947, as a result of Govern- 
ment policy, we have lost a market for cot- 
ton textiles equal to 13 percent of our pro- 
duction.” 

How has Government policy put mills out 
of existence and workers out of jobs? Mr. 
Sullivan explains: “The Federal Government 
has been subsidizing the growth of foreign 
milis and encouraging them to take away 
our markets. This encouragement has been 
in the form of United States taxpayers’ cash. 

First, we build new mills with new ma- 
chinery in other countries. Then we fur- 
nish technical help and management service, 
and we bring teams of visitors over here to 
give them our know-how. This is to im- 
prove their efficiency. They furnish the 
low-wage labor. 

“Next we furnish them with raw cotton at 
cut prices, so they can be sure to undersell 
us. Keep in mind that we are doing this for 
industries which employ labor at from 15 
cents to 40 cents an hour, using new machin- 
ery and American know-how.“ 

But this is only a portion of the dismal 
story. Mr. Sullivan continues: 

“After putting our export market for cot- 
ton textiles on the skids, we turned over a 
part of our market here in the United States 
to foreign mills. In 1955 everyone knew that 
the old tariff duties were much too low to 
prevent a flood of imports from the new, 
modernized industries in other countries, 
and especially countries like Japan with 
wages of ohly half or a third of the level in 
Western Europe. Our industry saw this com- 
ing and urged upon the Government a policy 
of extreme caution, with a view to raising 
duties to avoid a real onslaught of foreign 
goods. 5 

“We got our answer from the State De- 
partment. It cut the duties on cotton tex- 
tiles an average of 25 percent, and in some 
cases as much as 50 percent, in the spring 
of 1955 as soon as the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act was assured.” 

But our generosity, or the generosity of 
the State Department, knows no bounds. 
Mr. Sullivan reveals: “Having built up our 
competition in foreign markets, and having 
brought it into our home market, our Gov- 
ernment completed its cycle of generosity 
and subsidization of foreign mills by using 
Government—that is, taxpayer—funds to 
purchase much of the textiles we had cre- 
ated. Foreign-aid funds were used for this. 
In 1957, out of $95 million worth of textiles 
purchased with United States funds, $88 mil- 
lion was used to purchase from foreign mills. 
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Japan received the giant's share of $56 mil- 
lion.” 


To sum up this sad and shocking situa- 
tion, our starry-eyed policies create-destruc- 
tive competition for our mills and our people. 
These policies violate all rules of common- 
sense and they make the Government that 
is supposed to protect American enterprise 
and employment an executioner instead of 
a protector. 

Only by abandoning these utterly stupid 
practices can we reopen our mills and return 
our people to their jobs. This is the in- 
escapable duty of every New England Sena- 
tor and Congressman, 


Program for Veteran Legislation Submit- 

ted by Department of New Jersey Dis- 
abled American Veterans at Breakfast 
Conference With New Jersey Congres- 
sional Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Raymond Bearce, department com- 
mander of the New Jersey Disabled 
American Veterans, and his associate of- 
ficers presented to the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation at the annual 
breakfast meeting held at the Congres- 
sional Hotel, Washington, D. C., its 
suggested proposals for legislation nec- 
essary to the welfare of disabled veterans, 

It was a very well-considered program 
consisting of 36 proposals. Each of the 
proposals were of a character that de- 
serve careful and serious consideration 
by the Congress. There is no doubt that 
enactment of the proposals as suggested 
would prove highly beneficial to the wel- 
fare of veterans in general, and, in many 
ways, to disabled veterans in particular. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks the following proposals submit- 
ted as above stated by the Department 
of New Jersey, Disabled American 
Veterans: 

Proposats To Br PRESENTED TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES From New JERSEY AT THE DEPART- 
MENT OF New JERSEY, DISABLED AMERIQAN 
VETERANS, ANNUAL BREAKFAST ON MARCH 
20, 1958, IN THE CONGRESSIONAL HOTEL, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


1. Multiple sclerosis: 

Request legislation to extend the time to 
esablish service connection from 2 to 7 years. 

The above request is based on the re- 
search and statements obtained from recog- 
nized neurologists associated with various 
medical schools and medical centers. We 
have their letters to support our request. 

2. Housing: 

That compensation for service-connected 
disabilities shall not be applied as an in- 
come for low cost housing. 

Legislation is requested to the extent that 
compensation shall not be considered as an 
income when a disabled veteran applies for 
low cost housing. In many cases, compen- 
sation is the veterans only income, It is our 
contention that compensation shall be 
eliminated by law. 


3. New Veterans“ Administration Hospital 
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In south Jersey: We reaffirm our request of 
previous years that the New Jersey delega- 
tion in the Senate and Congress give serious 
consideration in establishing a third Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in south 
Jersey. The reason for this request is that 
New Jersey veterans are hospitalized in 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and in New York. 
Consideration should also be given to ex- 
panding the Veterans“ Administration Hos- 
Pital at Lyons, since you will note there is 
always a long walting list requesting admis- 
sion to this hospital. 

4. Housing: 

That the GI home loan bill be extended 
for 2 years. 

While more than 5 million war veterans 
have availed themselves of the benfits of 
the program under current authorizations, 
we should not foreclose the 10 million still 
eligible. 

Important to the same matter is the ques- 
tion of the prevailing low rate of interest, 
which has tended to nullify the program 
even before its expiration, The current legal 
interest ceiling of 4½ percent simply does 
not attract Investment money. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee has moved 
in the direction of correcting this situation 
by voting to increase the rate to 4% per- 
cent, but it has not moved far enough. The 
Proposal by the Disabled American Veter- 
&ns that the legal rate be flexible in order 
to refiect current investment markets is a 
Teasonable one. 

5. This refers to the review of claims: We 
request that Congress by law reinstate all 
disabled veterans whose service connection 
Was taken away by review based on a direc- 
tive issued by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans! Affairs on December 14, 1954, and subse- 
quent directives. : 

6. Legislation to establish 90 days’ pre- 
sumption of soundness. 

It is felt that a veteran's examination prior 
to service and another at time of acceptance, 
and then a full 90-day period under inten- 
sive training should be adequate to deter- 
mine the person's fitness for service. If a 
disease or disability has not developed with- 
in this period, then it would seem only rea- 
sonable that the Government assume re- 
sponsibility for disablements that develop 
subsequent to that 90 days’ period, unless it 
can be established by tangible or concrete 
evidence of its preservice existence and not 
aggravated beyond the natural progress. 
This proposed legislation is designed to in- 
sure application of laws and facts in deter- 
Mining the veterans’ entitlement and would 
curtall some of the present rating practices 
of speculative and promiscuous use of the 
now abused term medical principles“. 

7. Legislation to stabilize and freeze the 
1945 rating schedule: The current VA rat- 
ing schedule is based on broad experience of 
more than 35 years in measuring the degree 
of handicap or disability. The Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration has had the advantage of their 
Own experts in various fields of rating prac- 
tices. Over this long period of time out- 
standing physicians in all fields of medicine 
bave been called for consultation, Some of 
them bear worldwide reputation and certain- 
ly all pertinent factors have been considered. 
The radical changes in the schedule now 
proposed by the Veterans’ Administration are 
obviously the result of pressure from econ- 
omy groups and devised on an arbitrary basis 
for the sole purpose of wholesale reduction 
and discontinuance of compensation bene- 
fits. Legislation that would freeze the 
schedule would not prevent the practice of 
special decisions by the VA central office in 
Cases of an individual suffering with a pe- 
culiar or unusual disability that is not 
Specifically covered or an inadequate value 
by the schedule. 

8. Legislation to protect service connec- 
tion that has been in effect 10 years or more 
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except in case of fraud: Upon present prac- 
tice service connection for disability is be- 
ing severed after many years in some cases 
even though the original service connection 
has stood the test of repeated reviews of 
rating agencies, at the Regional, Central Of- 
fice and Appeal Board levels. Such adverse 
action not only deprives the veteran of any 
reasonable security, but involves the depend- 
ent wife and minor children with the ad- 
verse action subsequent to the veteran's 
death. 

9. The presumptive period of service-con- 
nect malignant tumors to be increased from 
1 to 3 years. 

10, The presumptive period to service-con- 
nect organic heart disease be increased from 
1 to 3 years. 

11. The presumptive period to service-con- 
nect mental disease or psychosis be Increased 
from 1 to 3 years, 

12. The reinfection type of tuberculosis be 
accepted for service connection the same 
as any other type of tuberculosis: 

13. We object to the present practice of 
many hospitals of changing diagnosis in 
cases of acquired psychiatric conditions that 
cause the loss of or reduction of compensa- 
tion. z 

14. We protest the provisions of exten- 
sions 8 (b) and 8 (c) of the 1945 schedule 
and request that same be rescinded entirely, 

15. We récommend the age factor be given 
consideration in computing compensation in 
cases of 50 percent or more disability. 

16. The veteran be given a period of not 
less than 6 months in order to submit proof 
of dependency to receive full benefits when 
compensation increase places him in that 
bracket. 

17. Additional dependency allowance be 
granted in ratings under 50 percent. 

18, Travel allowance to enable -veterans 
to report for examinations and other res- 
sons t@ be increased from 6 to 9 cents per 
mile. 

19. The Government accept responsibility 
for any disability that was not found within 
90 days after induction into service. 

20. Where service connection has been ap- 
proved for dental treatment that such treat- 
ment be granted the veteran so long as he 
is in need of that treatment. 

21. We oppose any plan that would change 
the present monthly basis for paying com- 
pensation, 

22. Where the veteran is totally disabled 
for the purpose of following an occupation 
by reason of service-connected disability that 
educational opportunities be provided for his 
children. 

23. Increase the limitation of income: The 
income provisions to qualify for nonservice- 
connected pensions be increased to $2,500.00 
without dependents and $3,600.00 to veterans 
with dependents, / í 

24. Insurance: All veterans be given the 
opportunity to reinstate their Government 
and National Service Life Insurance policies, 
within 1 year period, provided they are 
otherwise qualified. 

25. Veterans with mental affliction be eli- 
gible for insurance reinstatement and-the 1- 
year time limit waived. 

26. Waiver of premiums be granted to 
those insured and béyond the age of 60, 

27. The 5 percent compound Interest on 
insurance liens of World War I veterans be 
waived. 

28. Death benefits: Commercial life in- 
surance up to $10,000 be excluded as income 
for pension purposes. 

29. To prevent the reduction in com- 
pensation: In all cases where veterans suffer 
from a nervous condition or other severe dis- 
ability and is able only to resume part time 
employment, in an effort to support his de- 
pendents. 

30. Civil-service employment of disabled 
veterans: Permanent employment in civil 
service be granted to all disabled veterans 
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who have been employed for 1 year, and who 
have qualified for the said position. That 
no action be taken to consolidate a position 
held by a disabled American veteran with 
another position, for reason of economy and 
recreate the same by a new title—a process 
used to eliminate disabled veterans from 
employment. 

31. Proposed widows’ pension: All widows 
of World War II and the Korean conflict, 
without regard to cause of death, have the 
same advantages as the widows of World 
War I. 

32. That legislation be enacted directing 
the Army Review Board to review all cases 
of veterans who received discharges other 
than honorable, and who were denied bene- 
fits because of the said discharge by the 
Veterans“ Administration, that provisions 
be made in the said law so that the re- 
view board will appear in each State to give 
the veteran an opportunity to present his 
case by counsel to the review board,.as it 
is a known fact that many veterans re- 
ceived discharges other than honorable be- 
cause of some misunderstanding and not 
serious violation of the Army or Navy regu- 
lations, and that the same provision be 
made that all officers who had disabilities at 
the time of their release from service be 
given the right to appear before the Army 
Review Board and present their claims for 
direct retirement, and to be permitted to 
be represented by counsel if so desired. 
These two points are of importance to en- 
listed men and officers, and to widows and 
orphans’ of those who have departed this 
life since their release from military service. 

33. That there be created by law a court 
of appeals whereby decisions may be re- 
viewed after the Board of Veterans Appeals 
checks a claim for service connection or an 
increase in compensation, based on the evi- 
dence of record. If the said courts are cre- 
ated they should be allowed to travel from 
State to State so that the veteran may be 
presented to the said Court of Appeals and 
be represented by counsel who will present 
the claim for him. This is necessary since 
the veteran does not receive his constitu- 
tional rights to present his case to a court 
for further consideration of his claim for 
injuries sustained during his military serv- 
ice. 

34. That Congress enact a law that there 
be at least 1 regional office in each of the 
48 States and their territories, That this be 
a matter,of law rather than regulations set 
up by the Administrator who may change 
them by applying false economy. It is felt 
that each State and its territory should be 
entitled to a regional office so that it may 
properly serve all disabled veterans, their de- 
pendents, and all other veterans who may 
need assistance. 

35. That Congress consider the review of 
all discharges of persons who died and whose 
widows filed claims for whatever benefits 
may be due them, and are advised that their 
husband received other than an honorable 
discharge. It is our belief that the veteran 
had paid a sufficient penalty during his life- 
time and that his widow not be penalized 
and denied benefits unless he was tried by 
a General Court Martial and found gullty 
and sentenced for a crime against the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. This should 
apply to all veterans and their dependents. 

36. That Congress consider the latest de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
where it held that the Army could not pe- 
nalize one who served for a period under 
honorable conditions because he had activi- 
ties with or was a member of the Communist 
Party. This decision should apply to any, 
yeteran who served with the military forces 
and was later discharged, and where the 
Armed Forces state that the disability e- 
isted prior to the time of Induction but was 
not shown on the physical examination at 
the time of induction. 


\ 
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If the Transportation System of the 
Nation Is To Survive, Federal Excise 


Taxes on the Transportation of Per- 
sons and Property Must Be Repealed 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
January 3, 1957, I have had a bill, H. R. 
976, pending before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, by repealing the taxes imposed on 
the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty. 

At no time in the history of our coun- 
try has the transportation industry 
faced the difficulties it does today and 
this especially applies to the Nation’s 
railroads. 

For better than a year the report of 

the President's Committee on Transport 
Policy and Organization has been pend- 
ing beforé committees of this Congress. 
Hearings have been and are being held 
and meanwhile all forms of transporta- 
tion are operating under severe handi- 
caps because of the need of a new and 
realistic transportation policy. 

Who will deny that the railroads and 
other forms of transportation are on the 
verge of bankruptcy and while the situ- 
ation is daily becoming more acute 
nothing has been done by this Congress. 
In other words while we fiddle around 
the transportation industry is in the 
throes of despair. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call at- 
tention to the following factual infor- 
mation on excise taxes on the transpor- 
tation of persons and property and how 
long they have been in effect: 

When -did these taxes originate? 

1932, crude oil and products pipelines: 4 
percent. 

1940, crude oll and products pipelines: 
Added one-half percent. 

1941, passengers (for-hire): 5 percent. 

1942, passengers (for-hire): Raised to 10 
percent. 

1944, passengers (for-hire): Raised to 15 
percent. 

1954, passengers (for-hire): Lowered to 10 
percent. 

1942, freight: 3 percent except coal (see 
below). 

What was thelr purpose? Emergency and 
defense revenue; and in the case of passen- 
ger tax, to discourage civilian travel when 
public transportation was overburdened with 
Movements of people and supplies for war. 

What is the present tax rate? Three per- 
cent on freight moved by for-hire carriers 
by air, rail, motor vehicle, water, and freight 
forwarder, except for coal, which is at the 
rate of 4 cents per short ton; 4½ percent on 
Movements by pipeline; 10 percent on pas- 
sengers carried by for-hire transportation 
agencies: air, rail, highway, and water. 

Who pays the tax? The users in the case 
of the 3 percent and 10 percent taxes; the 
carriers in the case of the 4%½ percent pipe- 
line tax. 

Wo collects the tax? Pipelines pay taxes 
direct to the Government. The other car- 
riers collect the taxes from the users and 
then turn them over to the Government. 
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What happened to the transportation tax 
in World War I? Emergency transportation 
tax of persons and property was first im- 
posed in 1917 as a war emergency; repealed, 
effective January 1, 1922. 

Has Canada a transportation tax? Canada 
repealed its 15 percent passenger transpor- 
tation tax in March 1949. 

How much has been collected from these 
taxes? 

Transportation excise tares 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Crude 
Mil and 
products 


Passen- 


Fiscal yoar 
ending June 


Prop- 
Total 


t 72, 805 
423, 000/3, 188.000 f, 420, 000/8, 003, 000 


Total since 
World War 
II (approzi- 
pints), 268, 000/2, G18, 900 


— Í Pee 


Source: Treasury Department. 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF THESE TAXES ON 
PASSENGERS AND PROPERTY? 


They add to the cost of living. 

1. In the transition of raw material to a 
finished product, it has been estimated that 
in the case of certain essential odties 
transportation is used 11 times. A 3 per- 
cent tax thus can pyramid into tax upon tax 
and these amounts will usually be included 
in the retail prices which the consumer must 


pay. 

2. Since more than one-third of passenger 
transportation, very conservatively estimated, 
is for necessary business travel, the taxes 
on this tranportation will obviously be in- 
cluded in the operating expenses of the com- 
panies incurring them and passed on, at 
least partially, in the pricing of products. 

3. The task of collecting the passenger and 
freight transportation taxes is borne by the 
carriers. Whatever the amount (and it is 
at least several millions of dollars each year), 
it must be included in operating expenses of 
the carriers and thus affects the level of rates 
and fares. In the case of pipelines, the 
entire amount of the tax must be borne as 
an operating expense. e 

4. In the case of rail passenger transpor- 
tation, inadequate passenger revenues, 
caused in part by the discouraging effects af 
the tax on travel, must be recovered from 
freight transportation, by increases in rates. 
In connection with Ex Parte 175 the ICC has 
stated: “The drain which the passenger- 
train service makes on freight revenues was 
an important factor In our decision to permit 
increases in Ex Parte 175.“ 

The taxes result in discrimination. 

1. They increase the charge to the user 
for services by for-hire carrier; hence they 
discriminate in favor of private transporta- 
tion (such as by private automobile, private 
truck, and barge) on which there is no com- 
parable tax. 

Thus, those who are dependent upon for- 
hire transportation suffer from the tax as 
they do not have the alternative of private 
transportation which their competitors may 
enjoy. Too, travelers and shippers who pay 
the tax are apt to be small businesses and 
families in the lower income groups. Four 
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out of 10 families in the United States do 
not own an automobile—2 out of 3 families 
earning less than $3,000 do not own an auto- 
mobile. 

The operators of for-hire transportation 
are also discriminated against because they 
lose business to nontaxed competition in a 
highly. competitive field. 

Adequate for-hire and private transporta- 
tion are both obviously necessary to our 
marketing and distribution systems. 

2. The tax applies percentagewlse to the 
fare or rate, hence a long haul, either of 
freight or passenger, pays a heavier tax than 
au short haul. 

As a result, the competitive disadvantages 
of places that are at a distance from their 
markets are increased. This increase in the 
spread either places an additional burden of 
expense on the long-haul shipper—or he may 
decide he can no longer compete in the 
original market, in which case he may even 
have to close or relocate his business. 


Mr. Speaker, my bill, H. R. 976, is only 
one of several similar measures pending 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. It is imperative that we 
get action on this legislation because 
the economic strength of the Nation is 
affected and our national defense in 
jeopardy while unemployment, with its 
related miseries, is stalking the land. 

If the 85th Congress continues to ig- 
nore and neglect the plight of the Na- 
tion’s transportation industry, we will 
stand convicted before the American 
people as unworthy of the trust reposed 
in us as guardians of this Nation. 


Dr. Teller and the Spirit of Adventure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the March 15 Saturday 
Review by- Norman Cousins seems 
worthy of special notice. It deals with 
claims made by Dr. Edward Teller that 
the danger of nuclear testing is not only 
exaggerated but unfounded anc that 
there should be no ban upon any kind 
of nuclear tests. This article entitled 
“Dr. Teller and the Spirit of Adven- 
ture,” maintains that Dr. Teller is ig- 
noring or repudiating the opinions pre- 
sented by the Atomic Energy Commission 
on the grave problems which result from 
continued testing. 

Because I think these points raised 
are highly significant in our current dis- 
cussions, under unanimous consent, I 
ask to have this editorial by Norman 
Cousins inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

DR. TELLER AND THE SPIRTT OF ADVENTURE 

No one can say exactly where sanity must 
take hold if human history is to continue. 
Madness has a way of multiplying when un- 
confined. Yet if a beginning is to be made 
it seems logical to look for it somewhere in 
the area of control over those weapons that 
can fracture whole continents in war and 
that are con life in peace. Be- 
yond such controls, of course, is the need to 
deal with basic causes of world tensions and 
unrest. 
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One man, however, may be pivotal in 
blocking even an attempt at a beginning in 
arms control. It is the man who devised 
America's first thermonuclear weapon. Dr. 
Edward Teller has taken it upon himself to 
persucde the American people against the 
desirability even of seeking an end to nu- 
Clear testing—and such a ban is intimately 
connected with the entire problem of bring- 
ing the mass killers under control. 

Dr, Teller’s first major public activity in 
this connection was a visit to the White 
House, where he sought to remove any 
doubts the President may have held about 
the dangers of radioactive fallout. Dr. 
Teller told the President that he was work- 
ing on what he termed a clean hydrogen or 
thermonuclear bomb. The visit is believed 
to have undercut whatever plans may have 
been in the making for a genuine effort to 
seek workable agreements on cessation of 
testing and controls over nuclear weapons 
in general. 

The second major public activity by Dr. 
Teller was an article in Life magazine. 
Here he went even beyond the reported 
interview with the President. He declared 
that there was virtually no health hazard in 
nuclear testing. He sought to refute the 
9,000 scientists throughout the world who 
had signed a statement making known their 
deep and growing apprehension oyer radio- 
active fallout. He claimed that the amount 
of radiation involved in nuclear explosions, 
in terms of its direct effect on the individual, 
Was less than he would receive from a wrist- 
watch with a radium dial, He appealed to 
the sense of adventure in the American 
people. 

Most recently, Dr. Teller appeared on the 
television program Meet the Press. Here he 
went far beyond anything he had said or 
Written before, He declared flatly there was 
no danger to public health from radioactive 
fallout produced by nuclear explosions. He 
Said that nuclear testing would have to go 
on indefinitely. And he referred once again 
to the fact that a clean hydrogen bomb was 
not too many years away. 

If this is the way Dr. Teller feels, then 
he has the right and indeed the duty to 
State his case. But it is equally the duty 
Of those who are appalled by his arguments 
to make their own views known. 

The most startling thing about Dr. Teller's 
total position is that he makes claims which 
even the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has specifically avoided. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has stated, in a com- 
mittee report issued on October 19, 1957, that 
that maximum permissible dosages for large 
Populations would be exceeded if testing were 
to be continued indefinitely. Up to now no 
scientist, whatever his opinion concerning the 
Present danger, has baldly stated that tests 
could continue indefinitely without serious 
risk. Dr. Teller thus sets himself against even 
ae colleagues on the Atomic Energy Commis- 

on. 

Next, Dr. Teller has chosen to ignore other 
Specific facts in the possession of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission: 

1. In 1954 the Atomie Energy Commission 
Undertook a research survey to determine 
whether the Nation's milk was being affected 
by radioactive fallout from nuclear testing. 
Levels of radioactive strontium in milk were 
Considered well under danger limits at the 
time. Even so, Dr. Willard F. Libby recom- 
mended that cost estimates be obtained for 
decontaminating the Nation's milk, It would 
Seem strange that if no danger, actual or 
Potential, existed, as Dr. Teller now claims, 
that it should be necessary to consider ways 
of decontaminating the milk supply. 

2. A similar survey for the AEC in 1954 
found that there were detectable quantities 
ot the poisonous radioactive strontium in 
every one of 24 soil samples taken from farms 
in Wisconsin and Illinols, Because of the 
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favorable content of calcium in the soll, it 
was felt that some measure of counteractive 
protection existed. Even so, one farm south 
of Chicago was not rich in natural calcium. 
Continued fallout could be a problem in this 
case, and in all other cases where the soil is 
not calcitum-rich. There are many areas of 
the world where the soll is calclum-poor. We 
have no way of confining radioactive fallout 
to our own country, nor the Russians to 
theirs, nor the British to theirs. 

3. A report for the AEC made public very 
recently revealed that radioactive strontium 
in the bones of American adults has in- 
creased 30 percent as the result of nuclear 
tests. The radioactive strontium in the 
bones of children has increased 50 percent, 
according to the same report. The reason 
for the additional hazard in the case of chil- 
dren is that the growth-process utilizes cal- 
cium for bone-building; and the body mis- 
takes the poisonous strontium for calcium. 
This increase in strontium in the bones of 
human beings is now very small alongside 
what it will be 5 years from now, to say 
nothing of what—it will be 25 years from 
now. Only a tiny fraction of the radio- 
active strontium in the atmosphere has 
come to earth so far. At the end of 28 
years, the radioactive strontium in the air 
still retains half its strength. Every par- 
ticle of radioactive strontium taken into the 
body is stored by the body and gains in its 
power to do harm with every additional-par- 
ticle that is ingested through food or fluid. 
The exposure is cumulative. 

Even more astounding are the inconsist- 
encies in Dr. Teller’s position. 

One of his principal reasons for continu- 
ing unlimited testing is that he is confident 
that eventually he can produce a “clean 
bomb.“ This is a startling way of describ- 
ing a weapon with reduced radioactive fall- 
out’ that has lost none of its power for in- 
cinerating millions of people. Most difficult 
of all to comprehend is why it should be 
necessary to spend billions of dollars to de- 
velop a bomb to get rid of a radioactive 
hazard that is supposed to be negligible in 
the first place. 

Next, we have his remarkable staternent 
that the peril of radioactive fallout is even 
less than that represented by the infinites- 
imal amount of radiation a mon receives 
from the radium dial on his watch. This 
has disturbed some scientists, who point out 
that, though this statement is technically 
true, it is important to understand that there 
is a difference between the effects of external 
radiation and internal radiation. A man 
can wear a radium-dial wrist watch with a 
high degree of safety, but if he opened the 
face of that watch and began to eat small 
quantities of the radium he would be ex- 
posing himself to diseases of blood and bone. 
Similarly, the external radiation from fall- 
out so far may not be great, but when radio- 
active strontium gets into the body through 
contaminated yegetables or milk or meat it 
can be highly dangerous. Moreover, the 
amount of such strontium now in food will 
be increased many times in the next few 
years. Every little bit that enters the body 
is stored and represents a hazard to the 
nucleic acid and bone structure particularly. 
There is no mention of this by Dr. Teller. 

Now we come to the most important issues 
of all, both of which are overlooked by Dr. 
Teller. 

We have every right to take whatever risks 
we wish in the pursuit of our own security. 
But we do not have the right—nor do the 
Russians, the British, or anyone else about to 
enter the nuclear arms race—to take risks for 
other peoples without their consent. 

The radioactive materials put into the 
atmosphere through nuclear explosions can- 
not be confined to any given area. This 
means that a nuclear explosion affects all 
peoples—not merely the people of the nation 
exploding a bomb. 
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The real Issue emerging from all this, 
therefore, is a simple one: Does any nation 
have the moral right to jeopardize the health 
of other people in the pursuit of its own 
policies? The American people fought a 
revolution less than 2 centuries ago because 
vital decisions concerning them were made 
without their consent. The issue today is 
even more basic for the world’s peoples, who 
have every right to demand: “No contami- 
nation without representation.” 

The second argument in favor of a massive 
effort to bring about worldwide cessation of 
testing Is that, with or without respect to 
radioactivity, nuclear weapons are now 80 
powerful that the old Idea of warfare, as well 
as the purposes of warfare, are obsolete. 
Both the nuclear arms race and the human 
situation itself today are spinning out of con- 
trol. A start must be made at some point. 
Some nation is going to have to make an as- 
sertion of conscience and sanity in attempt- 
ing that start. America made the first 
nuclear weapon. There is no reason why we 
can’t be equally determined and ingenious 
in ptessing for the essential controls. 

Finally, Dr. Teller refers to the spirit of 
adventure and the fearless exploration of the 
unknown in connection with nuclear test- 
ing. The spirit of adventure that is most 
needed in our time has nothing to do with 
devices for disfiguring or shattering human 
life. If our energies and our imaginations 
are to be commanded by adventure, let it be 
in the cause of a purposeful peace. 

\ 


America’s Role in the Exploration of 
' Outer Space : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF, ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly after Sputnik I made its surprise 
appearance in our skies last fall, Mr. 
Belton Y. Cooper, of Birmingham, Ala., 
came forward with a meritorious sugges- 
tion regarding our exploring of space. 
Mr. Cooper, one of my close friends and 
constituents, proposed that there be 
created a separate governmental agency 
directly under the chief executiye to have 
charge of all research, engineering, de- 
velopment and other matters relating to 
the exploration of outer space. He, in 
fact, formulated preliminary plans for 
an independent agency to be known as 
the National Astronautics Commission. 

As Mr. Cooper's proposal was both 
sound and timely, we decided he should 
bring it to the attention of an engineer- 
ing group of which he was a member to 
request their consideration. On October 
24, 1957, the Birmingham chapter of the 
Alabama Society of Professional Engi- 
neers passed a strong resolution recom- 
mending that Congress set up the 
proposed National Astronautics Commis- 
sion. The Alabama society followed suit 
on December 7, 1957, and forwarded its 
resolution to the national organization. 
On February 13, 1958, the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers went on 
record to endorse the establishment of an 


independent Federal agency to be re- 


sponsible for all matters pertaining to 
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the exploration of outer space. 
resolution follows: 

Be it resolved, That the National Society of 
Professional Engineers recommends the es- 
tablishment of an independent agency under 
civilian control and direction, responsible to 
the President of the United States, to assume 
direction of research, engineering, develop- 
ment and procurement in connection with 
outer-space exploration. 


Thus, we saw an idea conceived by an 
individual in my district receive the 
backing of a national organization, 

The resolution of the national society 
Was accompanied by a statement of such 
importance at a time when we are about 
to embark on the age of space that I 
commend it to the Members. Under 
leave heretofore granted, I include the 
statement entitled America's Role in 
the Exploration of Outer Space,” which 
expresses the sound and forward-looking 
views of the National Society of Profes- 

- sional Engineers: 
America’s ROLE IN THE EXPLORATION OF OUTER 
SPACE 


(Statement by the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, February 13, 1958) 
The ever-accelerating pace of develop- 

ments in the fields of rocketry and space 
satellites is indicative of the existence of the 
new era which this Nation and others are 
now entering. This new era—in reality an 
itegral part of a broad expansion of scien- 
tific and technplogical activity—can be 
summed up in a general way as the era of 
the exploration of the space outside the 
atmosphere of our planet. It is already be- 
coming apparent that the exploration of our 
solar system will present man's greatest 
technological and intellectual challenge for 
generations to come. 

The launching of earth satellites during 
the past several months has focused world- 
wide attention on the relative status of 
America’s rocket and missile capacity. It 
appears to be the consensus of informed 
opinion that America does lag behind the 
U. S. S. R. in some phases of heavy rocketry. 
Of more ominous import for the national 
defense effort in this country are the impli- 
cations in recent Soviet achievements which 
suggest that the U. S. S. R. may be widening 
this gap in heavy rocket engines and in spe- 
cific plans for lunar and planetary explora- 
tion. 

The National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers believes that the United States has a 
great a reservoir of scientific and engineer- 
ing knowledge and skill as can be found in 
any nation on earth. However, it is clear 
that America has not accorded sufficient 
priority to the development of projects spe- 
cifically directed to the furtherance of space 
rocketry and space exploration. Nor has 
this Nation applied a genuinely coordinated 
effort to these space goals. The exploration 
of space is a massive task calling for a truly 
national approach along many lines of 
scientific, engineering and industrial en- 
dea vor. No single branch of the military 
service can adequately undertake the ex- 
ploration of space. Nor can any single 
existing Government agency; nor can any 
single industrial firm. The effort must be 
made by the full organization and resources 
of the United States of America. The mag- 
nitude of America's role in this exploration 
of space is such that the major rocketry, 
satellite, and space projects should be given 
legal and organizational status at the high- 
est level of national policy, 

The National Society therefore urges that 
the administration present to the Congress 
& program for the national direction of space 
exploration encompassing as full and com- 
prehensive a legislative structure as that 


Their 
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embodied in the Atomic Energy Act. This 
program should be centered around the im- 
mediate creatio nof a Federal Space Explora- 
tion Commission, with commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President, and with full 
powers and adequate budget to undertake 
the long range space programs which are 
widely recognized as vital to our suryival as 
a free nation. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
leadership of the Federal Government in the 
exploration of space not be confined to 
patchwork or piecemeal attempts to merely 
coordinate the research and development 
now being carried on py military, other Gov- 
ernment agencies, and other groups. The 
crucial need is for the sort of dynamic lead- 
ership that will bring about full-scale par- 
ticipation in the responsibilities and bene- 
fits of the exploration of space by American 
industry, by the entire scientific, engineer- 
ing, military and educational communities, 
and by as broad a segment of the general 
public as possible. 

The following factors are outlined here by 
the National Society as basic to the proposed 
program for Federal leadership in the 
exploration of space: 

1. As a national enterprise, the explora- 
tion of space must be in the hands of civil 
authority. The intimate relationship of 
military considerations with progress in 
space technology, however, demands the 
closest sort of cooperation of the military 
with projects involving rocketry, satellites, 
and the like. A single Federal Commission 
acting under the authority of Federal stat- 
utes regarding space programs, would be able 
to give the military services adequate oppor- 
tunity for rocket and missile development— 
as consistent with the defining of service 
roles at the highest policy level. 

2. Greatly improved utilization of existing 
engineering and scientific manpower is to- 
day one of our most urgent needs. Under 
a Federal Space Exploration Commission, 
clear lines of authority could be established 
for utilizing professional engineering and 
scientific services to the best advantage in 
large-scale programs in all the specialized 
areas, and duplication of research and devel- 
opment could be avoided. 

3. Private industry engaged in the im- 
mense rocketry, satellite and other space 
projects should not be tied to the fluctua- 


tion of military budgets. Leadership by a 


Federal Commission for all space projects 
would have a stabilizing effect on the entire 
industry and would serve to spread space- 
project contracts as widely as possible 
throughout the industry. 

4. One of the most frustrating problems 
concerning America’s current activity in 
space projects arises in connection with the 
difficulty of pinning down responsibility for 
progress or lack of progress. A single Fed- 
eral Commission would report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on all phases of the 
Nation's space activity. 

5. A space exploration program directed 


Ay a Federal Commission could conduct edu- 


cational and informational programs for in- 
dustry, schools, an other groups as are now 
carried on by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. This would insure the widest possible 
dissemination of space knowledge and tech- 
nology, consistent with national security. 

6. The national economy will be strength- 
ened by the incidental results of a major 
effort in space exploration, just as it has 
been strengthened by nuclear research and 
development, 

7. Another area of interest that no doubt 
would fall to the Commission would be to 
totally explore the great import Inherent in 
any space activity of weather control and 
forecasting. 

8. Past and current American space proj- 
ects suffer from a lack of long-range plan- 
ning as to just what specific steps will be 
taken in the exploration of outer space, and 
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according to what timetable. A Federal 
commission could draw upon the thinking 
of a broad panel of top figures in science and 
engineering for the construction of realistic 
and specific projects and schedules for moy- 
ing out into the solar system. 

9. Only a truly national and fully mobil- 
ized assault on the exploration of outer 
space on the part of the United States can 
have the necessary psychological effect on 
our allies throughout the free world. 

10, The realities of the international situ- 
ation are such that two major powers are en- 
gaged in an intense competition for tech- 
nological supremacy, The successful ex- 
ploration of outer space is an inescapable 
part of that competition. The United States 
must put forth a full-scale, nationally or- 
ganized space program in the interest of lts 
citizens and the people of the free world. 


United States Trade Supports Commu- 
nism in Soviet Satellite Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
Speaker RAYBURN appointed a delegation 
from this House to visit the German 
Bundestag upon the invitation of the 
West German Government. 

It was my privilege to have been a 
member of this delegation. During our 
stay in Germany, we met in a series of 
conferences with the various national, 
state and city officials. The Bavarian 
state parliament extended a most hearty 
welcome. 

While in Bavaria, we met and con- 
ferred with Dr. Walter Becher, who is 
a member of the Bavarian Parliament, 
and his associate, Mr. George Brada. 

Dr. Walter Becher is a representative 
of the 3,500,000 Sudeten German peo- 
ple who were expelled from Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1945 following the communiza- 
tioh of that country. He is secretary 
general of the Sudeten German Coun- 
cil in Munich, Germany. K 

In the following article Dr. Becher 
stresses the views of these German ex- 
pellees. He points out that the trade 
with the satellite Communist countries 
entrenches the Communist leadership in 
these countries. It serves to entrench 
the political leadership instead of help- 
ing the people themselves. 

America’s TRADE WITH THE COMMUNISTS 

SAVES THE COMMUNIST ECONOMY 
American trade with the Communist So- 
viet Zone of Germany saved in spring of 

1957 the economy of the Soviet Zone. 

As an elaborated report received from the 
Economic Department of the Investigation 
Committee of the Free Lawyers (Untersuch- 
ungsausschuss freiheitlicher Juristen) in 
West Berlin states, the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many found itself in spring 1957 in a very 
precarious situation concerning the coal sup- 
ply. Poland, as supplier of coal, fell largely 
out. The Soviet Zone’s own coal deliveries 
reached the limits of their capacity. Va- 
rious furnaces in the factories of the Soviet 
Zone had already to stop working. The rail- 
way in the zone had coal stockpiles only for 
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2 to 3 days. In this situation, coal delly- 
erles from the United States arrived. 

There have been much more such sam- 
Ples of Western help to the Communist sys- 
tem in the past, as the free lawyers of west 
Berlin declare. 

The economic equipment of the Industry 
of the Soviet Zone is largely outmoded. Gen- 
erally, the Communists try to get modern 
equipment from the West. If they get one 
Piece, they often immediately copy the sam- 
ple and build their own machines. 

THE WEST SUPPORTS COMMUNIST EXPLOITATION 
OF TRE ENSLAVED PEOPLE 


The trade of the West with Communist 
Countries has always political effects. A con- 
Crete case can be mentioned: 

The screw-making industry of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany has for years been not 
Adequate to the growing industry needs, 
Screws of all sorts belonged to the bottle- 
necks which the Soviet Zone's industry could 
not overcome by production of modern effi- 
feat screw presses, despite its greatest ef- 
orta. 

The Soviet Zone bought therefore a 
highly modern screw press in the West. The 
Output of this press was thrice as high as 
the normal output of the presses of the 
Soviet Zone. The Communist people's fac- 
tory which got this western screw press, 
reached after a short time the triple out- 
Put as before. Immediately this fact was 
exploited by propaganda. It was declared 
that this rise in production ts exclusively 
and only the success of the ideological con- 
sciousness of the working class, which 
Stands fully and completely behind the aims 
of the first workers’ and peasants’ state, etc. 
That the high output was due exclusively 
to the western machine was mentioned by 
no single word. 

Immediately, competitions were announced 
in the screw industry of the Soviet Zone and 
the output of the one factory with the 
Western screw press was proclaimed as ex- 
€mplary. The workers of the other screw 
factories were exhorted to double their ef- 
forts and work in order to reach the same 
Output. The Communists declared that 
What is possible to the workers of one fac- 
tory on the basis of their ideological con- 
Sclousness, must be attainable also for the 
Workers of the other screw factories. The 
Tesult was a rise of the work norms and 
an unheard-of political and human pres- 
Sure on the workers of the other factories 
who were now forced to get the greatest 
Output out of their old, consumed and In- 
eficient machines. 

It should be also mentioned that the 
Workers in the Soviet Zone, as far as they 
learned about the background of such an 
Output rise, do not think exactly well of 
the western suppliers and that they con- 
Sider such supplies as means for their own 
exploitation. 

THE WEST WORKS FOR COMMUNIST SUCCESSES 


There haye been many bottlenecks in the 
industry not only of the Soviet Zone, but 
also in other Communist states, which have 
been overcome by means of Western de- 
liveries. The Communists never explain this 
Overcoming by Western deliveries. They al- 
Ways use it for propaganda for the Com- 
Munist state. The productivity rise is al- 
Ways a success of the Socialist economy. 

creates a false impression among the 
Population of eastern European countries 
which, in its broad masses, has no knowl- 
edge of the real situation. 
THE WEST WORKS FOR ITS OWN DESTRUCTION 
PP hee deliveries have, of course, been 
ngthening also the export potential of 
the Socialist bloc, The West delivers raw 
Materials, machines, spare parts, and all con- 
ditions which make it possible for the East- 
ern bloc to compete successfully with the 
West on the world markets. The principal 
alm of the Eastern bloc's economy is to up- 
root the Western economic structure, to 
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deteriorate the situation of the individual 
economies and to push the West from the 
markets. The West, by its deliveries to 
Communist States, creates the conditions for 
this economic fight, which is being pushed 
forward by the Eastern bloc with all its 
energy. 

In the West, a false impression exists that 
the West exports to the Communist East 
goods which serge the immediate supplying 
of the population, The truth is, as the free 
lawyers of West Berlin declare, that 90 per- 
cent of all imports of the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many—and this is exactly as valid for all 
other Eastern-bloc States, serve industrial 
supplies, the strengthening of the industrial 
potential. 

COMMUNIST PRODUCTS SOLD IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AS NON-COMMUNIST 

The Investigation, Committee of the Free 
Lawyers, of West Berlin supplied a list of 
articles which the Soviet Zone exports to the 
United States of America. 

On the first place there are phototechnical 
products, especially cameras of the trade- 
marks Exacta Varex, Practica, praktifiex, 
further lenses, spare parts generally, tele- 
objectives for the named cameras and vari- 
ous other photo instruments and articles. 

The export of the phototechnical articles 
to the United States is extraordinarily big 
and there is, in the United States, a great 
demand for these articles. It is sufficient 
only to look at an American photo magazine. 
On the advertisement sides, a great number 
of products of the Soviet zone are to be 
found. In no case, however, the actual ori- 
gin, the Soviet Zone or the Communist “peo- 
ple's“ production factory is mentioned. 

Next on the list of the export articles ot 
the Soviet zone are: Christmas tree fineries, 
artificial flowers, musical instruments, tex- 
tiles such as tules, curtains, and laces of 
Plauen. 

On the export list to the United States are 
further: Industry products, special machin- 
ery and instruments, such as hand knitting 
machines, further kali-fertilizers, etc. 

The Soviet Zone of Germany is anxious to 
increase the export to the United States of 
America or to other countries which are in 
the position to pay in United States dollars. 
The trade of the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
has, in the procurement of foreign currency, 
its No. 1 task the procurement of United 
States dollars under any circumstances. In 
trade agreements with other countries than 
the United States of America, the Communist 
press for payments in United States dollars, 
too. 


INTERRUPTION OF ECONOMIC RELATIONS—THE 
ONLY WAY TO FREEDOM 


The exports of the Soviet zone to the west 
makes imports from the west possible. These 
imports of western goods are always of po- 
litical importance for the Communist sys- 
tem and strengthen the Communist economy. 

West Germans do not ask the west to trade 
with the Soviet Zone of Germany and to give 
economic assistance to the population there. 
West Germans suggest rather the realistic 
hard way, the abolishment of economic re- 
lations to the east—the only way which can 
bring the downfall of the Communist econ- 
omy and help the slaves to regain full free- 
dom. 


The Deadly Department ot Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the New York Mirror today 
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an article of the utmost significance to 
the welfare of the country. It was writ- 
ten by one of America's great journalists, 
Walter Winchell. It alerts us to a clear 
and present danger regarding the de- 
fense of the Nation. It merits our most 
serious consideration and, therefore, I 
take this opportunity of placing it into 
the Recorp: 
WALTER WINCHELL OF NEw YorE 
THE DEADLY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army is the top soldier of the country. He 
must be a soldier's soldier—the top profes- 
sional, He was once the connecting link with 
his only two superiors (the Secretary of War 
and the Commander in Chief) and the 
battlefield, 

What has happened to that great and all- 
important office? The present Chief of Staff, 
Maxwell D. Taylor, has solemnly warned, 
“There are 19 civilian offlials between the 
Chief of Staff and the Commander in Chief 
who either command or influence the Chief 
of Staff's conduct of the business of the 
Army.” This could be the most important 
fact in your life; In fact, the cause of your 
death. 

Now hear some of the great names who 
earned the great title of Chief of Staff: Gen- 
erals Leonard Wood, Tasker H. Bliss, John J. 
Pershing, Douglas MacArthur, George C. 
Marshall, Omar Bradley, and Dwight David 
Eisenhower. Gen. John J. Pershing cracked 
the Hindenburg line, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur recaptured the Pacific, and Geherals 
Marshall, Bradley, and Dwight David Eisen- 
hower toppled the Nazi war machine, all, 
80 far as the history books tell, without help 
of the bureaucracy brigade, the yery civilian 
Department of Defense, 

The Commanding Admiral of the United 
States Navy is also its top professional. As 
Chief of Naval Operations—the CNO—and its 
No. 1 operational flag officer, he must be a 
sailor's sailor, The present Chief of Naval 
Operations (Adm. Arleigh Burke) has a long 
line of tiny flags on his desk—11 in all, Are 
they the standards of our allies? Or the 
ensigns of our battle fleets Or of the speedy 
men-o-war he commanded when he won the 
fighting title of “31 Knot Burke“? Not at all. 
They are the flags, if you please, of the non- 
seagoing civilians of the Defense Depart- 
ment the CNO must consult before he gets 
to the Commander in Chief. 

Admiral Dewey, at Manila Bay, Admiral 
Sampson at Santiago, Admiral Sims in the 
North Atlantic, Admiral Spruance at Midway, 
all swept the seas of our country’s enemies 
without a Defense Department. 

The hamstringing of the Army's Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations is 
more than an identification of the Defense 
Department's bureaucracy; it is the tragic 
definition of the present paralysis of our 
Armed Forces, Worse still, it could be the 
epitaph of the United States of America, 
The Defense Secretary's organization now 
consists of 2,900 people, They function, be- 
lieve it or not, under the titles of Under 
Secretary of Defense, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Special Assistant to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, director, staff director, 
deputy director, deputy staff director, coor- 
dinator, deputy coordinator, etc., etc., with 
an average allowance of about 100 civilian 
flunkies per title and, of course, growing. 

The Department of Defense has the firing 
power over the job of every career fighting 
man in the fighting services, and it is not 
above using it, as witness the departure in 
disgust’ of General Gavin. Further, this 
bungling bureau of bureaucracy can para- 
lyze our Army, immobilize our fleet, ground 
our Air Force, and mutilate the Marine 
Corps without moving from behind its para- 
pet of typewriters. Moreover, it has used 
this power. How? By simply taking the 
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money Congress appropriates for the fight- 
ing men and using it for itself. This is a 
very serlous charge—but Senator MANSFIELD 
has set it down in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for an amazed Nation to see. This is 
simply no question on the facts: The De- 
Tense Department has taken the money ap- 
propriated by Congress for the Nation's 
fighting men and converted it to its own 
use. In civilian life, any bank president in 
similar types of operation would have to 
have a good explanation for the district 
attorney. 

The misdirection of congressional appro- 
priations by the Defense Department started 
crippling the Air Force over 6 years ago. As 
@ result, our mastery of the skies is now 
open to question. In turn, the United States 
Marines are the latest fighting men to feel 
this blight of bureaucracy. 

As the clouds of war gather from Cairo 

and the Euphrates and from Suez to Yemen, 
it is obvious that additional heavy burdens 
are being placed upon the Marines. Our in- 
ternational responsibilities have increased by 
thousands of miles—while the Department 
of Defense has cut down the Marines by 
“thousands of men. Even this is not the 
darkest picture. For the first time in his- 
tory, the Leathernecks will not have sui- 
cient nor superior equipment. The truth is 
that the advance in Red field weapons is 
even more spectacular than their advance 
in space. No United States marine was ever 
outfought. But to the great danger and 
greater disgrace of this country, the Marines 
are now insufficiently armed. 

Fighting this fight of the American people 
and the United States Constitution against 
the depredations of the Defense Department, 
Senators MANSFIELD and SYMINGTON are de- 
termined that the constitutional issue on 
appropriated funds go to a finish. Congress- 
men Vinson, ARENDS and Knax are carrying 
the battle in the House. The fundamental 
question is very simple: The American peo- 
ple voted the money for the Alr Force and 
the Marines—and they didn't get it. If our 
country can afford 8% billion for foreign 
aid—why can't the Marines have the addi- 
tional 350 million they need to protect you? 
Over 375 million in foreign aid were squan- 
dered or stolen in Iran and Bolivia alone. 
The official reports say that proper books 
weren't even kept. Yet that same amount of 
wasted or stolen money might raise the 
Marines to where they could at least defend 
themselves. Today, they are below 275.000— 
about the equivalent of asking Jack Demp- 
sey to fight Firpo with a broken left arm, 
Only on a much larger scale, it's Uncle Sam's. 

Aroused statesmen on Capitol Hill are de- 
termined to rescue the Nation's fighting 

strength. In the meantime, the Department 
of Defense bears the terrible responsibility 
for the lives of the under-armed, under- 
manned and undermined officers and men of 
the United States Marines. 

The big plan, essentially, calls for one big 
boss. And wili he be elected by the Ameri- 
can people? Of course not. Just another 
bigger bureaucrat. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the President alone shall be Com- 
mander in Chief. Has he failed to perform 
the duties of his office? If he has, the Con- 
stitution provides that he shall be im- 

ed. But you can bet that the big plan- 
ners won’t take that tack. They Just want 
to deprive the President of his powers, not of 
his office. 

‘There are 38 civilians between the fighting 
services and their final high command. But 
there is only one man between you and your 
Congressman and Senators: the mailman, 
Use him. Your message can be simple: If no 
additional money for the Air Force and Ma- 
rines, then no foreign aid. And don't defeat 
the big plan: Kill it. After all, what's more 
unifying than a concentration camp? 
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Venture for Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when people of good intent are 
trying to devise new means of helping 
mankind, it is most encouraging to re- 
port the work of one individual in the 
religious field. Don J. Odle, director of 
Venture for Victory and director of 
athletics at Taylor University, Upland, 
Ind., has been taking basketball teams 
into many foreign countries. Before 


each game and during halves, Mr. Odle. 


and his athletes chosen from various In- 
diana colleges give testimony to their 
religious faith which they not only 
profess but also practice. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask to 
have placed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the recent news re- 
lease of Mr. Odle on the next Venture 
for Victory that has been arranged: 

VENTURE ror Victory News RELEASE 


Dran Furs: Venture for Victory VI has 
been inaugurated, team members chosen, and 
the games are being scheduled. 

Six Christian athietes and their coach will 
be leaving the States on June 9. We win 
spend 4 days in Hawati, 3 days in Japan, a 
week in Korea, a week in Formosa, 5 days in 
Hong Kong, a week in South Vietnam, 5 
days in Singapore, 10 days in Indonesia, and 
will finish out the summer in the Philip- 
pines. You can imagine how excited each of 
us is as we prepare for this long, hard journey, 
which we pray will be the most fruitful for 
the Lord. 

The following boys have been chosen on 
this year’s team: 

Ed Beck, captain of University of Ken- 
tucky’s team, president of his senior class, 
and outstanding campus leader. Last year 
he was given the Governor Chandler trophy 
as the school's Outstanding athlete, based on 
leadership, scholarship, and character. 

Tink Van Patton, from Temple University, 
whose team has the longest winning streak 
of any major college in the United States. 
This young giant is willing to give up his 
summer vacation and salary for the oppor- 
tunity of playing basketball in the Orient, 
and to witness for Christ to the orientals. 

Jack Mount, of Southern California, is an- 
other member. This is Jack's second trip 
with the Venture for Victory team. Asa real 
Christian influence on Southern Cal's cam- 
pus, Jack is the type of Christian young man 
that any church could be proud of} 

Jack King from Taylor University, who was 
the Taylor Trojan's most valuable player, 
has turned down an opportunity for a pro- 
fessional baseball career to enter Christian 
service. 

Roger Jenkinson, a sophomore at Taylor 
University, has made real progress in college 
athletics and in spiritual growth. He also 
is one of Taylor’s outstanding athletes. 

There is one more boy to be chosen from 
the States, and we will be joined in the 
Orient by Norm Cook, Bud Schaeffer, and 
Don Ullrich, who were Venture for Victory 
members in the Orient. 

In the past, almost two million people 
have heard the Gospel message through this 
unorthodox approach of basketball as a 
means of attracting crowds. The squads 
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have accumulated a phenomenal record of 
376 wins and 4 losses against the national 
champions in these countries. We hope 
all of our Venture for Victory friends will 
back the team in earnest prayer as they 
travel again into the vast opportunities of 
the Orient. 
For the cause of causes, 
Don J. Ont, 
Director, Venture for Victory. 


Chosen as the Whipping Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial. was published in a recent issue of 
the Elizabeth Daily Journal which I be- 
lieve has great relevance today as the 
House of Representatives debates a 
measure which would seriously and ad- 
versely affect the program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I refer to the ill-advised Senate Joint 
Resolution 162, which would freeze in- 
definitely present price supports and 
acreage allotments on certain farm com- 
modities. 

The editorial thoughtfully discusses 
some of the real problems involved in 
administering a Federal agriculture pol- 
icy, and it represents a reasoned defense 
of the present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, a dedicated and 
greatly capable man. 

The editorial follows: 

CHOSEN AS THE WHIPPING Bor 

Democrats deprecating Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson in a year when all congres- 
sional seats are in the fire is a conventional 
spectacle, but the disaffection of a group of 
farm-belt representatives from his own party 
is a disservice to the administration and a 
reflection upon Republican policy. This 
animus is aggravated by the contradictions 
of facts employed in these attacks on the 
secretary. 

Mr. Benson is no neophyte in agriculture; 
few Cabinet members ever have been better 
oriented in their spheres and even his oppo- 
nents shy away from Übels on his integrity. 

The Secretary concedes that the program 
he is executing is marred by imperfections; 
it does not conform exactly to the needs of 
the times. His actions, however, have been 
entirely within its scope, which only the 
Congress can mend. + 

Its effects have not been as dolorous as 
his enemies charge. Farm prices advanced 
2 percent in February and stand 8 percent 
higher than a year ago. The exaggerated 
difficulties arise more from changing ways 
than from Mr. Benson’s administration of 
his department. 

Efficiency in production is not an assem- 
bly line motif alone; the farmer has new 
machinery, new techniques, new knowledge 
with which to multiply his harvest anc in- 
crease his livestock. These changes have 
carried production far beyond the norms of 
a few short seasons ago and the processing 
and distribution of this greater abundance 
gluts the market. It excels consumption and 
surpluses buildup. Agriculture has not re- 
duced its productive effort to conform to 
the demand for its merchandise, 
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Government price supports protect the 
farmer, but processing and distribution costs 
increase and the consumer cannot believe 
that the man of the farm is being injured, 
as the agriculture bloc insists. 

The congressional clique clamoring for his 
scalp, threatening the White House with the 
Specter of reversals in November, may be 
actuated by the grumbling of dissident 
farmers, or it may be fearsome of the reper- 
cussions of some of its own acts. The clique 
has not always performed consistently with 
the policy of the administration. It may 
be doomed, regardless of pique at the Sec- 
retary. 


Unemployment in Oregon—Another Look 
at Al Sarena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Daily Courier of Grant's Pass., 
Oreg., comes a March 3, 1958, editorial 
which casts some light upon political 
investigations which aided in defeating 
Some candidates for Federal office, 
helped elect others. That editorial, 
which I was requested to insert in the 
Appendix, reads as follows: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT AL SARENA 
GUEST EDITORIAL 

(Several Oregon editərs have taken up 
Senator Neusercer’s recent comment that 
time is proving the Democrats were right 
in the Al Sarena mining and timber con- 
troversy. It will be recalled that 
recently said inquiries made of the Forest 
Service showed several million board-feet of 
timber have been taken from the Al Sarena 
claim, but that no mining has been done. 

(The writer was in central Oregon during 
the Al Sarena battle, and thus was not in 
firsthand position to get facts on the case. 
Obviously, however, the Democratic give- 
away charges were largely instrumental in 
the defeat of Doug McKay in his race for 
the United States Senate. 

(In view of what would appear to be ac- 
ceptance by some Oregon newspapers that 
time has vindicated * * * in the Al Sarena 
Case, we asked Fay Bristol, Josephine County 
representative in the Oregon legislature, to 
write the following guest editorial, outlining 
What actually happened. Bristol, a mining 
Man, probably knows more about Al Sarena 
than anyone else in southern Oregon.) 

(By Fay Bristol) 

Do you want year around steady jobs in 
the State of Oregon? 

Do you want diversified industry in 
Oregon? 

These two important questions can be 
answered by the Al Sarena problem. 

The Al Sarena mine was discovered in 
the 1800's by the Applegate family, These 
are the Applegates of the Applegate Trail 
fame. It was worked by them for over 40 
years as a family project. Their best freight 
Carload of ore brought them $10,000, but 
their main problem was the property proved 
to be a large low-grade type of mine, and 
they were not equipped to handle it. 

In 1927 the McDonald family became inter- 
ested in the mine. Ownership was then 
badly mixed up, many of the original Apple- 
gates had died and it was necessary to deal 
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with a lot of heirs. After several years the 
McDonald family had enough control to start 
development work and from 1932 to 1941 
they worked the mine, producing gold, silver, 
lead, and zinc. In 1941, L-208 (an order 
issued by President Franklin D. Roosevelt) 
made it illegal to operate a gold mine in the 
United States of America for the duration of 
the war. 

In 1940 the Al Sarena Mining Co., an Ore- 
gon corporation, decided that to make the 
mine a real success they needed a 2,000-ton- 
a-day mill and other equipment. They 
found people who would put up the money. 
These people were perfectly satisfied with 
everything except clear title to the property. 
The only way to clear the title was to patent 
the claims. This was started in 1940. It is 
now 18 years later, and the McDonalds still 
do not have a clear title. 

If the McDonalds had invested the approx- 
imate $200,000 in timberland in southern 
Oregon during the 1930's, at the going price 
of $2 per acre, they would now own 100,000 
acres of timber and would be wealthy, re- 
spected people. Instead they tried to de- 
velop a large year around payroll in Jackson 
County, Oreg. ’ 

They now have possession of the mine, but 
have to wait until the statute of limitation 
runs out before they can get finances to 
operate. They have been core drilling and 
blocking out ore, but not shipping. 

They have lost their mother (the doctor 
diagnosed that she died of a heart attack 
caused by tension during the hearing called 
by NEUBERGER). 

The timber is most all second growth be- 
cause the Applegates set up a sawmill to cut 
timbers for the mine. Nearly a mile of tun- 
nels and shafts take a lot of timber. 

This hard-working group of people moved 
to Oregon in the 1920's to establish a new 
large industry and they have been persecuted 
by the very people who should have tried to 
help them. Now this same group wishes to 
penalize everyone who wants to produce 
minerals in Oregon. 

In only three items related to the Al 
Sarena case were theft, fraud, or deceit 
found: 

Theft: The only theft was from the files 
on the application for patent. Stolen were 
the papers, assays, etc., favorable to the pat- 
enting of the Al Sarena property. No trace 
was ever found of these records, nor any 
reason for their theft found. These files were 
in the office of Daniel L. Goldy, regional ad- 
ministrator of the Pacific Northwest office of 
the Bureau of Land Management. Daniel L. 
Goldy said he did not believe in property 
rights, to quote, “the people should get over 
their archaic ideas of property rights.” 

Fraud: The fraud was the taking of pic- 
tures of a clear-cut (where the land Is cleared 
of all trees and brush) timber operation 
located 12 miles from the mine and sending 
them to Drew Pearson for a nationwide tele- 
vision show on which the pictures were shown 
as the Al Sarena mine, This was done 
by oe, 

Deceit: The deceit was the offering of a 
$500 reward for the finding of some samples 
taken at the Al Sarena mine and thrown in 
the Rogue River. The samples were as fine 
as Dutch Cleanser and were loose. The Rogue 
had had major floods since, The reward was 
offered by * * *. He knew all about the 
samples. Also, he, knew they could 
not be found. 

Scandal: The scandal is that * * * and 
Daniel L. Goldy still holds high office in the 
Government. NEUBERGER has now introduced 
a bill to take property rights away from the 
mining industry and give control of this to 
the Department of Agriculture and Bureau 
of Land Management. This means no new 
industrial raw material for Oregon and no 
new jobs. 
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Carter Versus LeCompte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following minority report: 

CARTER Versus LECOMPTE 

Mr. Lone, from the Committee on House 
Administration, submitted the following mi- 
nority report (to accompany contested-elec- 
tion case of Steven V. Carter versus Karl M. 
LeCompte) : 

We, as members of the Committee on House 
Administration, dissent from the findings 
made in the majority report of the said com- 
mittee in the contested-election case of Car- 
ter versus LeCompte and do not concur in 
the conclusion reached by the majority of 
said committee as submitted in said report, 
and respectfully submit the following report: 

The clearest feature of this contest case is 
that the 450 pages of testimony contain sworn 
evidence taken before an officer of this House 
showing conspiracy, fraud, violations of the 
mandatory provisions of election laws, gross 
irregularities, and mistakes. These actions 
are repugnant to the Constitution and to 
this House of Representatives. As the sole 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own Members it will not yield to 
a result obtained by such methods. The 
Constitution has put that matter exclusively 
in its own hands. The decision of the House 
must be clear, for it runs to the very organ- 
ization of the House of Representatives it- 
self. 

The question therefore not only is who oc- 
cupies the seat from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Iowa but whether the acts 
complained of, and so vividly set forth in the 
testimony, briefs, and oral argument before 
the committee, did not bring about a con- 
trary result of this election. That is to say, 
had not gross violations of mandatory and 
other laws, fraud, and conspiracy taken place, 
would not the contestant, Mr. Carter, now 
be a Member of this House of Representa- 
tives? 

A sincere application of the laws govern- 
ing contested election cases and the relative 
precedents of the House of Representatives 
to the record in this case show, without 
doubt, that the contestant was duly elected 
and should now be a Member. This case 
has developed exactly in the manner and 
within the time provided by the House and 
has proceeded as rapidly as the process pre- 
scribed by the House would permit. 

The contestant has carried the burden 
fully and has presented to this House a 
complete case, in the manner required by 
laws, rules, and precedents. The committee 
finds that he has presented sufficient evi- 
dence upon which to make a determination 
in his favor. It is impossible to fully esti- 
mate the total damage to the contestant, 
caused by the unlawful acts of election offi- 
cials and others, due to the obstructionist 
tactics engaged in during the time the con- 
testant was allowed to take testimony and 
the failure of the contestee to take testi- 
mony in his own behalf during 39 of the 40 
days allotted to him for this purpose. No 
one will deny that the contestee is also ex- 
pected to supply this House with evidence 
as to his right to the seat. The 420 pages 
of sworn testimony taken by the contestant 
support his brief and argument and the 30 
pages of interrogatories obtained on the 
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only one and last day of the 40 day period 
during which the contestee was required to 
take testimony to prove or disprove the 
facts alleged or denied in his answer to the 
notice of contest, fail to disprove the con- 
testant’s case. He did not use 39 of the 40 
days allotted him to dispute the facts de- 
veloped by the contestant during the con- 
testant’s fully used 40 days. The con- 
testee's attorneys, however, engaged in re- 
dundant, verbose, and lengthy objections, 
repeated time after time. He used the con- 
testant's time by story telling and un- 
related comments having no bearing on this 
case. All this was done for the very obvious 
purpose of obstructing the development of 
testimony for use of this committee and the 
House of Representatives while this case was 
being developed before the Commissioner, 
who is an officers of this House. The con- 
testee's attorney repeatedly hampered, led 
and even answered for witnesses, and chal- 
lenged the right of the House to provide this 
method of determining a contest case. It 
would appear from the contestee's failure to 
take testimony, save on 1 day only, and then 
by interrogatory confined to a limited num- 
ber of questions, that he had information 
which convinced him that the recount was 
both fair and honest and that his recount- 
ing of the ballots would only confirm this 
fact. Therefore he did not conduct a re- 
count during the period of time in which he 
had to take evidence, nor name an officer of 
his own to preside jointly with the officer 
already named to take testimony during the 
contestant's period. The contestant has, 
notwithstanding, brought to the House 
sufficient competent, undisputed evidence to 
prove his right to the seat. 

In the general election held November 6, 
1956, Steven V. Carter was the candidate on 
the Democratic ticket and Karl M. Le- 
Compte on the Republican ticket for election 
as Representative in Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Iowa, com- 
posing the 14 counties of Union, Ringgold, 
Clarke, Decatur, Wayne, Lucas, Monroe, Ap- 
panoose, Jasper, Keokuk, Mahaska, Powe- 
shiek, Wapello, and Davis Counties. The 
election officials certified in the regular man- 
ner that in said election Steven V. Carter 
received a total of 56,409 votes and Karl M. 
LeCompte a total of 58,031 votes. A cer- 
tificate of election was accordingly issued to 
the contestee. Notice of contest was sub- 
sequently served by contestant and filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. The contestee admits that there were 

ties and even violations of the 

election law but claims that they were of a 

directory nature. The contestee, however, 

admits that an error of 100 votes was dis- 

covered in the totals in Mahaska County 

and that the 100 votes should have been 
added to Carter's total in that county. 

The county auditor of Mahaska County 
testified that he kept the applications for 
absent voter's ballots with the exception of 
Prairie Township in his office and did not 
send them with the ballots to the counting 
judges (R. 34). The county auditor of 
Mahaska County admitted to a long list of 
violations of the election laws, including the 


breaking of the seals and voting two absentee ~ 


ballots in one of the precincts of the town 
of Oskaloosa (R. 36), failing to leave a blank 
between the Republican and Democratic 
ticket and failing to lock the row of levers 
on said blank space as required by the 
election laws of the State of Iowa (R. 49, 50), 
and many other violations in connection 
with the absent voter's law. That such vio- 
Jations were serious cannot be denied because 
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a witness kept his attorney, the county at- 
torney of Mahaska County, Iowa, at his el- 
bow, and his attorney frequently made 
answers for him (R. 36) and the code of Iowa, 
section 53.6, prescribes as follows: 

“Offenses by officers: If any county auditor, 
city or town clerk, or any election officers 
shall refuse or neglect to perform any of the 
duties prescribed by this chapter, or. shall 
violate any of the provisions thereof, he 
shall be fined not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned in the county Jail 
not to exceed 90 days.” 

Clearly the failure on the part of the 
county auditor of Mahaska County to send 
the applications for absent voter's ballots 
with the ballots to the counting judges in 
each precinct was a violation of a mandatory 
regulation. The contestee admits in his 
written brief, page 11, in the third paragraph, 
that actual fraud or violation of a statute 
which is mandatory is the first element 
which must be proven before an entire pre- 
cinct can be rejected. Code section 5323 of 
the code of Iowa under which this election 
was held provides as follows: 

“Casting ballots: At any time between the 
opening and closing of the polls on such 
election day the Judges of election of said 
precinct shall open the outer or carrier en- 
velope only, announce the absent or disabled 
voter's name, and compare the signature 
upon the application with the signature upon 
the affidavit on the ballot envelope. In case 
the judges find the affidavit executed, that 
the signatures correspond, the applicant a 
duly qualified elector of the precinct, and 
that the applicant has not voted in person 
at said election, they shall open the envelope 
containing the voter's ballot in such a man- 
ner as not to deface or destroy the affidavit 
thereon, and take out the ballot or ballots 
therein contained without unfolding or per- 
mitting the same to be unfolded or exam- 
ined, and, having endorsed the ballot in like 
manner as other ballots are required to be 
endorsed, deposit the same in the proper 
ballot box and enter the voter's name in the 
poll book, the same as if he had been present 
and voted in person.” 

And code section 53.25 provides as follows: 

“Rejecting ballot: In case such affidavit 
is found to be insufficient, or that the signa- 
tures do not correspond, or that the ap- 
plicant is not a duly qualified elector in such 
precinct, or if the ballot envelope is opened, 
or has been opened and resealed, or that the 
ballot envelope contains more than one ballot 
of any kind, or that said voter has voted in 
person, such vote shall not be accepted or 
counted.” i 

Clearly, the absentee ballots cast in every 
precinct but Prairie Township must be held 
to have been counted in violation of a man- 
datory regulation. The activity of the 
county auditor, Republican candidates, and 
Republican party workers in carrying both 
blank applications and blank ballots in their 
arms and securing absentee votes from voters 
who had made no request or at most had 
made a telephone request for said absentee 
ballots and applications, all in violation of 
the absent voter's law of the State of Iowa, 
clearly indicate a conspiracy on the part of 
these workers and the auditor to defraud 
the innocent electors, and the activity on the 
part of the voters themselves in partici- 
pating in the fraud clearly invalidates any 
of the ballots so secured. 

The absentee ballots were counted in 
Mahaska County and the report of the com- 
missioner as set out in the record at pages 
141 and 142 are as follows: 
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Precinct LeComrre|Carter 
TT 7 3 
Black Oak. 6 2 
CREP oo ious tA 28 o 
East Des Moines. 2 4 
West Des Moines 0 0 
Garfield 13 7 
East Harrison... 0 1 
West Harrison... 5 1 
Jefferson... 2... 5 1 
Lincoln. 5 3 
Madison 2 1 
Monroe. 2 4 
Pleasant 8 X 
Prairie 0 “ 
Richland 1 2 
Scott 6 2 
Spring Creck 0 1 
Unlon S 6 1 
Untversity Park 30 fi 
White Oak. _- 4 4 

10 8 
25 7 
17 10 
7 15 
108 23 
6 oi) 
58 12 
NT 154 


Because of the great percentage of fraud- 
ulent and illegally cast and counted votes in 
five of the precincts in Mahaska County, it 
isn't possible to estimate the total damage 
to Carter caused by the activity of the 
county auditor and the Republican county 
candidates and the Republican Party or- 
ganization. The rule is well established and 
has consistently been followed by the House 
of Representatives that where the votes in 
the precinct are so tainted with fraud and 
irregularity that a true count of the votes 
honestly cast is impossible, then the precinct 
or district must be rejected and the parties 
to the contest may prove aliunde and re- 
ceive the benefit of the votes honestly cast 
for them. Inasmuch as voting machines 
were used in Mahaska County, it is possible 
to separate the absentee ballots from the 
balance of the vote. 

In the fiye precincts in which the percent- 
age of the vote exceeded 10 percent and in 
which the fraudulent activity on the part 
of the party workers and the Republican 
candidates and election officials and the 
county auditor were the greatest, the fraud- 
ulent vote cannot now be separated from 
the good vote and therefore these five pre- 
cincts must be rejected in conformity to the 
rule set out above. In the balance of the 
precincts, except Prairie Township, the ab- 
sentee vote must be rejected. 

In addition, the county auditor, having 
admitted that he failed to prepare the ballot 
properly and failed to leave a space between 
the Republican ticket and the Democratic 
ticket, and falled to lock the levers in said 
space and it appearing in the record with- 
out dispute that the votes cast for a blank 
under Carter's name were clearly intended 
to be cast for Carter because the machines 
as set up by the county auditor did not pro- 
vide for a voter voting a straight ticket, the 
votes so cast in the precincts not rejected 
must therefore be added to Carter's total. 

The five precincts rejected are as follows: 


Precinct LeComrrs| CARTER 

Oskaloosa: 
Ist precinct of 3d ward 408 N3 
2d precinct of 3d ward. 5 475 aus 
4th precinct of 4th ward 824 3H 
Sth wurd 186 41 
University Park 325 
ae tn) OIRO SR A LP 1,328 
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There is, therefore, deducted from Le- 
compte's total 2,466 votes and from Carter's 
total, 1,328 votes. 

In the balance of the precincts of Mahaska 
County æ total of 167 votes are deducted 
from LeCompte's totul and 75 votes from 
Carter's total, this being the illegally cast 
and counted absentee ballots in those pre- 
clncts. 

In the balance of the precincts not re- 
jected the votes cast on the blank space un- 
der Carter's name which should be added 
to his total are as follows, to wit: 


Precinct: 
Adams 


Spring iCreekisc cles ae 3 
8 T A EO PS Ta Ey AN SE RA ae OPN ee 5 


Ist ot 24 ward. 
„e sloeseoeeae 


In Keokuk County, the county auditor 
admitted that he didn't know whether or 
not he sent the applications with the ab- 
Sentee ballots. However, a careful review 
Of the election materials subpensed by the 
Commissioner, by witnesses who were under 


dath and exceptionally well qualified to do. 


80, discloses that there were no applications 
Sent to the precincts with the ballots by the 
County auditor, except the applications that 
Were with the absentee votes cast by voters 
in the military service (R. 308). 
In complying with the rule set out in 
ague v. Fitzgerald and which has been fol- 
wed by the House of Representatives con- 
Unuously since that case, since it is now 
impossible in Keokuk County to separate 
these votes that were illegally cast and 
Counted in violation of the mandatory reg- 
ulations (Iowa Code, section 53.23 and 53.25) 
due to the fact that Keokuk County voted 
by ballot and not by machine and the ab- 
Sentee ballots were mixed in the same bal- 
oe box with the other ballots and it is now 
Mpossible for anyone to separate the good 
from the bad, therefore the total ballot case 
Keokuk County must be rejected. This 
Ould result in a deduction from LeCompte's 
r of 4,212 votes and Carter's total by 
3.701 votes. n 
In Poweshiek County machines were used 
and the same practices on the part of the 
panty auditor and the other Republican 
arty organization people were testified to 
and not controverted in any way by the 
Contestee. There is deducted from Le- 
Compte’s total 365 votes and from Carter's 
total 162 yotes because of the illegally 
agree absentee ballots (R. 211, 212, and 
a Monroe County, where the Overseer of 
Als Poor was very active in the town of 
SE ia and by her own admission violated all 
of the rules for obtaining absentee ballots 
the State of Iowa as set out above and 
72 her own admission obtained at least 
ao votes and since by her own ad- 
e was a Republican Party worker 
and held her job ae anae the Republi- 
administration of the county, those 75 
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absentee ballots are deducted from Le- 
Compte's total. > 

In the two counties in which no evidence 
was taken the contestee’s brief states as 
follows, on page 3 in the fourth paragraph, 
“The committee can take judicial notice of 
the fact that the result of the election in 
Wapello County was: Carter, 11,546 votes; 
LeCompte, 9,216 votes: and in Davis County, 
Carter, 2.659 votes; and LeCompte, 2,296 
votes.“ 

There is no dispute in the record on this 
matter and there is no evidence to discredit 
the official poll in those 2 counties and 
therefore, as suggested by the contestee’s 
brief, this committee takes judicial notice of 
the total votes cast in those 2 counties, 
and accepts the official returns on those 2 
counties. 

In Jasper County, Appanoose, Clarke, De- 
catur, Lucas, Wayne, Union, and Ringold 
Counties, the irregularities alleged by the 
contestant, shown in the record, and ad- 
mitted by the contestee (contestee’s brief, 
p. 5, par. 2) were of the same nature as the 
irregularities considered in the case of Steel 
v. Scott (65th Cong., 2d sess., Cannon's Prece- 
dents, vol. 6, p. 270). In that case at page 
270 the report reads as follows! 

“No question was raised by either con- 
testant or contestee as to the correctness of 
returns from 8 of the 13 counties composing 
the district. In the remaining five counties 
both had caused a recount to be made, ar- 
riving at slightly different results. 

“The committee, therefore, accepted the 
official returns from the 8 counties and 
proceeded to take the recount of the ballots 
in the 5 counties in the district, with the 
following result: Scott 26,033 votes, Steel 
26,029 votes, making a plurality for Scott of 
4 votes.” 

In that case the House of Representatives 
recognized the procedure used by the con- 
testant in the case at hand. > 

The committee, in discussing the irregu- 
larities set out in the Steel v. Scott case, 
made the following statement, to wit: 

“The second question raised by the con- 
testant Involved the observance by judges 
and clerks of election of section 1138 of 
the Iowa Code. ‘The section provides: 

“When the poll is closed the judges shall 
forthwith and without adjournment canvass 
the vote and ascertain the result of it, com- 
paring the poll lists and correcting errors 
therein. Each clerk shall keep a tally list 
of the count. The canygss shall be public 
and each candidate shall receive credit for 
the number of votes counted for him, (This 
is the same requirement as set up in the 
present Code of Iowa, sections 50,1 and 
50.2.) 

“The testimony disclosed that after the 
polis were closed the judges, in order to ex- 
pedite the count, separated the ballots into 
piles which were counted simultaneously, 
each Judge counting separately. At the close 
of this count the results were compiled and 
certified by ali as the Official return.” 

Clearly the evidence in the case now be- 
fore the House discloses that in almost every 
precinct this same practice was followed and 
the same irregularities occurred and the 
same violations were made by the counting 
officials. 

On the propriety of this procedure the 
committee then ruled: 

„It is evident that all the judges did not 
see any one ballot, and that no one judge 
saw all the ballots and that no one clerk 
recorded or tallied them all. At the close of 
the count, the results were combined. This 
method is not only irregular, but contrary to 
law. 

“Although no fraud may be intended by 
thus disregarding the provisions of the 
statute, yet in the judgment of your Com- 
mittee proof showing that the law has been 
so entirely disregarded and in effect vio- 
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lated in the manner of counting and calling 
ballots, just as effectually opens the door to 
a recount as though deliberate fraud had 
been actually proven.” 

Clearly the contestant was entitled to a 
recount in all of the counties just named. 

The case of Kunz v. Granatta in the 72d 
Congress (Cannon's Precedents, vol. 6, p. 
359), is authority for the position that the 

«recount made by the contestant under the 
direction of the commissioners appointed in 
accordance with the statute and the report 
made to this committee by the commission- 
ers in accordance with the statute is valid 
and the ballots as subpenaed by the com- 
missioners in each county were papers per- 
taining to an election within the meaning 
of Revised Statutes, section 123 as set out 
at the bottom of page 6 in the Laws and 
Committee Rules Governing Contested Elec- 
tion Cases in the House of Representatives 
as adopted by this Committee. In the 
Granatta v., Kung case a contest having been 
filed, the notary public was appointed com- 
missioner to take evidence for the contestant, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
statute. In response to a subpena ducus 
tecum issued by the commissioner, the board 
of election commissioners produced the bal- 
lots and after the recount submitted through 
the commissioner a return. 0 

In that case the House of Representatives 
held: 

“The action of the commissioner in order- 
ing a recount of the ballots and the revised 
returns reported are justified and approved 
by the majority in the following language: 
We call the attention of the House to sec- 
tions 10 and 11 of the City Election Act, a 
portion of the General Election Law of Ili- 
nois, under which law this election was held, 
in order that it may understand the method 
pursued in the counting and preservation 
of ballots case for contestant and contestee. 
The contestant was entitled to every straight 
ticket unless his name was thereon unmoles- 
ted along with the Democratic candidate's. 
The fact that the contestant did not re- 
ceive the straight ticket vote in many of the 
precincts is conclusive evidence of fraud or 
gross irregularity and mistakes, this could 
only be corrected by resort to the ballot box 
and the recount of the vote; when this was 
done and the straight ticket vote was given 
contestant which he received, he overcame 
the apparent majority of 1,171 voted and de- 
feated the contestee by a majority of 1,288 
votes." 

The majority in support of their position 
that the notary public designated as com- 
missioner to take testimony in the case and 
under whose direction the recount was 
made, was an officer and a representative of 
the Congress for that purpose, cited the fol- 
lowing decision (134 U. S. 372): 

“Anyone of the officers designated by the 
Congress to take the depositions of such 
witnesses (whether he is appointed by the 
United States, such as a Federal judge of 
the Federal court, or a register in bank- 
ruptcy, or by the State, such as a judge of 
one of its courts of record, a mayor or re- 
corder of a city, or a notary public) per- 
forms this function not under any authority 
derived from the State, but solely under the 
authority conferred upon him by Congress 
and any matter concerning the Govern- 
ment of this United States. 

“We the undersigned members of the 
committee, are of the opinion that ballots 
are papers pertaining to an election; in the 
instant case the election was held under the 
Australian ballot law of the State of Illinois.” 

In all of the cases cited the House of Rep- 
resentatives made no requirement that the 
ballots themselyes be marked as exhibits and 
made a part of the record; however, the 
contestant in the case at hand submitted 
the ballots by an extension of the record 
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after the commissioners subpensed the bal- 
lots in each country by subpena ducas tecum 
and after they were counted by witnesses 
who were under oath at the time of the 
counting and at the time of submitting the 
report to the commissioner, the ballots were 
all retained in the custody of the county of- 
ficial, the county auditor, who was charged 
by law with their preservation. The county 
auditor in each case testified that he had 
preserved the ballots and that they had not 
been tampered with and at the close of the 
count continued to keep them in his 
custody. This committee, through its chair- 
man, charged each county auditor by letter 
to retain the ballota the ballots inviolate 
and there is no dispute between the parties 
but what this has been done. 

Since the recount was justified and the 
manner and procedure of the contestant is in 
accordance with the law and the previous 
precedent of the House of Representatives 
the result of the recount are accepted by this 
committee, as follows, to wit: 


L'COMPTE 


County: 
Appan 


CARTER 
County: 
Appanoose; Deducted-_.-.--.-------- 7 
Clarke: Added ae lactate — 239 
Decatur’: Add 40 
Luan: aal 4 
Wayne: Deducted „„ 11 
Ringgold: Dedueted 12 
Union: Deducted - 4 
Jasper: Deducted_.......-.--.-.-.--. 16 
The total corrected vote is 51,667 for 


Carter and 50,407 for LeCompte, a majority 
of 1.260 votes for Carter. 

We therefore recommend to the House the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Karl M. LeCompte was not 
elected a Representative to the 85th Con- 
gress from the Fourth Congressional District 
of the State of Iowa, and is not entitled to 
a seat therein. 

Resolved, That Steven V. Carter was duly 
elected Representative to the 85th Congress 
from the Fourth Congressional District of 
the State of Iowa, and is entitled to a seat 
therein, 


Lynn (Mass.) Workers Designed Pump 
for Vanguard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article of current interest in 
connéction with the Vanguard: 

Lynn WORKERS DESIGNED Pump FOR VAN- 
GUARD = 

Employees in the aircraft accessory turbine 
department at General Electric’s Lynn River 
Works had special reason for rejoicing when 
the Vanguard rocket placed America’s second 
moon into orbit on Monday. 

The rocket fuel turbopump for the first 
stage of the three-stage Vanguard vehicle 
was designed and built by Greater Lynn em- 
Ployees of the AAT department, 
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The rocket fuel turbopump fed the kero- 
sene and liquid oxygen fuel to the power- 
ful first-stage rocket engine made by GE's 
rocket engine department in Evendale, Ohio. 

Development of the Vanguard rocket fuel 
turbopump for the first-stage rocket most 
powerful of the three—started a couple of 
years ago in the Lynn plant. AAT engi- 
neers developed the rocket fuel turbopump 
in an incredibly short span of time. One 
distinct engineering advantage in the turbo- 
pump program was the already established 
skill in turbine wheel technology, a craft 
long entrenched in the Lynn plant, dating 
back to the development of America’s first 
turbosupercharger in 1918. 

The rocket fuel turbopump has performed 
superbly at all times during Project Van- 
guard, even during the prior three unsuc- 
cessful launching attempts. 


Another St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, another 
St. Patrick’s Day has come and gone, 
but in a larger sense every day should be 
devoted to honoring the patron saint 
of Ireland by emulating the love of free- 
dom which has come to be identified 
with this great saint’s name, and which 
has led millions of Irish and non-Irish 
throughout the world to accept St. 
Patrick's Day as one of their own. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal on 
March 17, 1958, and, because it is such a 
notable contribution to greater under- 
standing of the role of the Irish people 
in the universal love of and struggle for 
freedom, I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp for all to read: 

ANOTHER ST. PATRICK'S Dar 


They've painted the traffic line green again, 
and since morning thousands of men and 
women, boys and girls, have been marching 
down New York’s Fifth Avenue in an endless 
parade before a million spectators. This is 
St. Patrick’s Day—St. Patrick the patron 
saint of Ireland—but the observance has lost 
much of its original religious flavor as lovers 
of freedom in so many lands have adopted 
the 17th of March for their very own. 

There is no holiday that had its beginning 
within one faith that has been so widely rec- 
ognized as St. Patrick's Day. The word 
“holiday” is used advisedly. Once it was al- 
most a holy day of obligation carrying the 
requirement for Catholics of attendance at 
mass, Where there still are large concen- 
trations of Americans of Irish descent spe- 
cial religious services continue to be part of 
the observance set apart from temporal pro- 
grams. Beyond that it is a holiday. 

It is repeating an oft-told tale to relate 
again how, when George Washington was 
encamped at Morristown, the password on 
the 17th of March was “St.. Patrick” and 
there was special celebration. It is repeating 
another oft-told fact to recall how some of 
the greatest Irish heroes (Emmett, Tone, 
and Burke, fot example) in the prolonged 
struggle for freedom were non-Catholics, 
But there was surprise for some of his lis- 
teners to hear Rey. John E. O’Brien, D. D., 
declare when he spoke at Boxwood Hall in 
connection with the recent Washington's 
Birthday exercises that 38 percent of the 
Continental Army in the War of American 
Revolution was Irish, 
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No presentation of the Irish position ever 
offered here went further to explain the ac- 
ceptance of St. Patrick's Day by lovers of 
freedom everywhere. If there had been ex- 
pectation by some few that Dr. O'Brien would 
dwell only on the part of the Irish Catholic in 
the War for Independence the anticipation 
was not realized. 

Dr. O'Brien spoke instead of the innate 
love of freedom common to all people of Irish 
background regardless of religious affiliation. 
And if in the Celtic 38 percent of General 
Washington army there were many Catho- 
lic Irishmen, there were Protestant Irish- 
men too, There were more even, who, with 
the Catholics, had shaken off the shackles 
of Britain for common purpose and who, in 
the call of 1776, contributed so much to the 
freedoms that haye become symbolic of the 
United States. The weight of their devotion 
to freedom and their personal example must 
never be overlooked when sorting out the 
bricks that went into foundation on which 
America’s unmatched liberty has been based. 

And so today, there were men to represent 
all the races, all the nationalities; all the 
creeds, somewhere in the line of march strid- 
ing up Fifth Avenue, while as in another year 
the former Jewish Lord Mayor of Dublin with 
Cardinal Spellman reviewed the paraders. 

It's St. Patrick's Day again and with 
characteristic generosity the Irish, who have 
fought every nation’s battles, are sharing 
their shepherd with every nation. 


Jobs After 40 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Nanticoke (Pa.) Aerie, 
834, Fraternal Order of Eagles, urging 
enactment of legislation that would pro- 
vide employment for many now barred 
by age discrimination: 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles Is 
engaged in a natiowide “jobs after 40” 
campaign to eliminate age discrimination in 
employment as an unwarranted practice 
which is depriving many thousands of 
physically sound, skilled and experienced 
workers of the means of a livelihood, and 
which is resulting in a tragic waste of man- 
power in the American economy; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the 
United States Senate bill S. 3188, introduced 
by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, and co- 
sponsored by nine other Senators, to pro- 
hibit discrimination because of age in the 
hiring and employment of persons by Gov- 
ernment contractors; and 

Whereas enactment of such proposed legis- 
lation would provide employment for many 
competent workers now barred by age dis- 
crimination, and would set an inspiring ex- 
ample by Government for all industry for 
the adoption of similar policies: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Nanticdke Aerie of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles hereby goes on 
record for support of bill S. 3188, and urges 
enactment of this pending legislation into 
law, and 

Adopted by Nanticoke 834 Aerie, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, on February 27, 1958. 

JOSEPH MIKLASEWICzZ, 
Worthy President. 


Attest: 
STEPHEN J, VALENCE, 
Secretary. 


* 


* 


1958 
The Judith Coplon Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Onp, I include the 5th in a series of 
8 articles by the Honorable Francis E. 
Wa ter, chairman, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, on the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in America. These ar- 
ticles recently appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

JUDITH AND THE RUSSIAN 
(Fifth of eight articles) 

(By Representative Francis E. Watrer, chair- 
man, House Committee on Un-American 
Activities) 

Less than a year ago, in April, 1957, re- 
Porters brought good news to a home in a 
Quiet, middle-class section of Brooklyn: 
The Attorney General of the United States 
had announced that Mrs. Albert H. Socolov 
Would not be called to trial again as a spy 
for Russia, 

Mrs. Socolov's only reaction, expressed 
through her husband, was a laconic: “No 
comment.” 

Brooklyn neighbors, who knew the retir- 
ing little brunette of 35 only as a housewife 
and mother, were shocked to hear her name 
associated with esplonage. But the Attor- 
hey General's announcement came as a frus- 
trating anticlimax to thousands who re- 


. Membered her as the central figure in one 


of the most sensational Communist spy 
Cases of the postwar era: Judith Coplon. 

She was the girl in the notorious affair 
Of “The Girl and the Russian,” whose shock- 
ing story was spread on the records of nu- 
Merous Federal courts. She was the baby- 
face whose name had been linked with that 
Of Benedict Arnold by one judge who sen- 
tenced her to prison, 

In another Federal court, a second judge 
Set her penalty at 15 years’ imprisonment 
and told the 28-year-old woman: 

“You. have brought dishonor upon the 
name you bear and you have brought dis- 
grace to your family. You have dis- 
loyal to the country which nourished you 
and placed you high in trust and confi- 
dence.” 

Why does this woman, convicted of steal- 
ing Government secrets and conspiracy to 
commit espionage, remain at liberty in 
Brooklyn? Lawyers and judges have an- 
Swered with complex, legalistic arguments, 
but the reason boils down to this: 

Judy Coplon is a free woman because the 

ernment she was accused of betraying 
to a brutal dictatorship values the rights or 
its citizens above its own safety. The United 
States clothed her in the armor of constitu- 
tonal safeguards and admittedly stripped its 
Own law enforcement agencies of some of 
their most powerful weapons. Even the 
Judges who reversed one of her convictions 
Conceded: “Her guilt is plain.” 

In the 9 years since Judith Coplon was 
first arrested, Americans have learned that 
Candia appearance, pleasant personality and 
excellent reputation are no proof of loyalty. 
In March 1949 they were more naive. 

The daughter of plain, hardworking par- 
ents, Miss. Copion had won honors for her 
Personal and academic achievements at 
Brooklyn's James Madison High School and 
at Barnard College. She was graduated cum 
laude in 1943, the yearbook noting her 

astute, analytical mind, her inimitable 
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brand of sophistication,” the ease with 
which she was moved to “deep pathos or 
wild merriment” and her “great gift of righ- 
teous indignation.” The college bureau that 
sought jobs for graduates listed her in the 
top category for ability, application, integ- 
rity, public spirit, and good breeding. 

She was, therefore, highly qualified for her 
first job, as “economic journalist“ in the eco- 
nomic warfare section of the Justice Depart- 
ment's New York office. In 1945, as the Sec- 
ond World War drew to a close, she trans- 
ferred to Washington as a political analyst 
in a section dealing with the registration of 
foreign agents in the United States. 

As such, she had access to classified reports 
of the FBI and other secret documents. A 
superior wrote that she “shows herself capa- 
ble, industrious and intelligent. Her 
language skills are more than adequate in 
French and good in German and Russian.” 

When she first came under suspicion has 
never been revealed. It was learned that 
highly confidential FBI investigations con- 
cerning Soviet and satellite diplomats were 
finding their way back to these individuals. 
The leak did not come from the FBI itself 
but apparently from the section in which 
Miss Coplon was employed. The FBI's only 
official explanation is that a routine loyalty 
check led to Miss Coplon. 

For whatever reason, she came under in- 
vestigation. Trailing her on frequent visits 
to New York, agents soon discovered the 
second party in the case of the girl and the 
Russian. 

He was Valentin A. Gubitchev, a stolid, 33- 
year-old engineer who had come to the 
United States in 1946 with the Soviet dele- 
gation to the United Nations. Later he was 
hired by the U. N. Secretariat as an engineer 
in connection with the erection of the U. N. 
headquarters bullding. He claimed diplo- 
matic status. 

Meanwhile, Miss Coplon's superiors 
stamped innocuous documents Secret“ and 
planted them where she could get at them. 
On Friday, March 5, 1949, the FBI was 
alerted: She planned to visit New York that 
evening. A few hours before she left, her 
section chief, William E. Foley, handed her a 
decoy document, commenting that it was 
confidential, “hot” and “very interesting.” 

Agents trailed her from the Pennsylvania 
station in New York to 193d Street and 
Broadway, where they saw her all but brush 
against Gubitchey without a sign of recogni- 
tion; suspecting surveillance, they acted 
cautiously. 

One darted into the subway; the other 
boarded a bus for Times Square. A few 
minutes later, both appeared at Broadway 
and 42d Street within a few feet of each 
other, again with no greeting. As strangers 
they boarded a bus, alighting at 14th Street. 
As they walked toward 15th Street along 
Third Avenue, FBI men seized them. 

Acting without a warrant, the agents un- 
wittingly gave the woman one of the legal 
toeholds by which she scrambled to free- 
dom, but an FBI spokesman later explained 
the reason for the unceremonious arrest. 

“It was my opinion,” he declared in court, 
“that the safety of the United States was 
involved and their arrest was justified.” 

The arrest had climaxed a dramatic man- 
hunt in which more than 20 agents, in 7 
automobiles, never lost sight of the pair 
despite all their furtive and devious maneu- 
vers to avoid detection. Its justification lay 
in Miss Coplon's purse, which contained 
the documentary evidence that furnished 
the basis of the Government's case. The 

tion said it was typewritten sum- 
maries of vital documents taken from Jus- 
tice Department files and charged that Miss 
Coplon was about to turn it over to the 
Russians. She had other explanations, 

A Federal grand jury indicted the pair 
on March 10, charging the woman with fur- 
nishing secret information to the Russian 
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and the man with espionage. She was re- 
leased in $10,000 bail. Gubitchey, whose 
claim of diplomatic immunity was rejected 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson, re- 
mained in the Federal House of Detention 
for more than a week before the Russian 
Embassy furnished ball, $100,000. 

Miss Coplon was tried twice—once in 
Washington, where she was charged with 
stealing secret Government documents, and 
later in New York with codefendant Gu- 
bitchev for conspiring to commit espionage. 
Both trials ended in convictions—but 
neither stuck. 

Her defense was a blanket denial. She 
insisted she was not a Communist and never 
had been, that she never betrayed secrets 
to a foreign agent, that her only interest 
in Gubitchey was a romantic one. She loved 
him deeply, she declared, and was shocked 
to learn he was a married man with two 
children. The meeting that ended in her 
arrest, she sald, was to have been a final 
farewell. 

But there were the incriminating contents 
of her purse. Extracted from some 40 secret 
reports, they included references to Russian 
attempts to obtain equipment used in atomic 
energy developments from the United States 
without export licenses, comments on var- 
ious acquaintances and other notations 
which, the Government claimed, had been 
digested from FBI papers. Her explanations 
were ingenious if not persuasive. 

One slip, for example, noted: I have been 
unable to (and don't think I will) get the 
top secret FBI report which I described to 
Michael on Soviet and Communist intelli- 
gence activities in the United States.” 

Contemptuously denying the note had 
any espionage significance, Miss Coplon said 
it was a memo for a book she intended writ- 
ing. As planned, it would include a chapter 
on the spy bysterla that was sweeping Wash- 
ington, a subject she hoped to treat in a 
seriocomic vein. 

Who was Michael? 

A character in her book: 

Did she have a manuscript to prove she 
was writing a book? 

She had started one but burned it before 
her trial. 

A second scrap in the purse referred to a 
Government colleague in these terms: I 
would characterize X as pro-Communist, 
albeit a bit wishy-washy idealist and politi- 
cally naive.” 

The Government called it proof she was 
helping the Communists to enlist Govern- 
ment employees for subversive activities. 
She said it was a brief character sketch for 
her novel. 

Although she protested her deep love for 
Gubitchev, the Government was able to cite 
romantic interludes with other men during 
the same period. Her retort was a screaming 
accusation that her prosecutors were trying 
to portray her as a harlot. 

More serious was the court’s attitude 
toward the documentary evidence. Leaning 
over backward to protect the defendants, one 
judge ordered the Government to make avail- 
able to the defense the full text of certain 
FBI files. It did so, causing serious damage 
to FBI counterespionage sources and em- 
barrassing innocent persons named in un- 
evaluated reports. 

In other cases, rather than throw open 
its files, the FBI was forced to abandon the 
use of damaging evidence against the ac- 
cused. At times, it seemed as though the 
Government was on trial, rather than 
Coplon-Gubitchey. On the one hand, it was 
condemned for bringing the pair Into court 
at the risk of endangering the secrecy of 
FBI files. On the other, it was denounced 
when the files disclosed information on ap- 
parently innocent persons—even though the 
FBI itself had made no charges against 
those persons, 
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Helplessly, the Government officials point- 
ed out that in making investigations it 
sometimes received information that proved 
unrelilable—and which was not used. They 
also protested that to publish full reports 
would jeopardize the usefulness or even the 
safety of many anonymous informants, who 
comprised one of the greatest defenses 
against communism. 

FBI agents also were rebuked for tapping 
telephone conversations even though the in- 
formation thus obtained was not used at 
the trials. 

Convicted at her separate trial in Wash- 
ington of stealing Government secrets with 
intent to injure the United States, Miss 
Coplon was sentenced to 40 months to 10 
years in prison. Tried together in New 
York—the former lovers barely acknowl- 
edged each other's presence in the court- 
room—both were sentenced to 15 years“ im- 
prisonment. 

Gubitchev’s sentence was suspended and 
he was immediately deported to Russia. His 
return to the Soviet Union, as a bumbler 
who got caught, may have been worse pun- 
ishment than imprisonment in America. 

Judith Coplon's case developed into a 
legal nightmare. In the District of Colum- 
bia, a Federal court of appeals ruled that 
her arrest, even without a warrant, was 
legal but that she was entitled to a new 
trinl because the FBI had intercepted -her 
telephone conversations. 

In New York the appeals court—the one 
that found her guilt is plain—decided that 
her arrest was illegal because FBI agents 
had no warrant when they seized her with 
the incriminating papers in her purse. 

And so, in the long run, Miss Coplon went 
free, married an attorney and is rearing her 
family in Brooklyn. But her case was not 
without value. It helped arouse the Ameri- 
can people to the danger of Communist con- 
spirators and now, looking back on such 
cases as those of Alger Hiss, Harry Gold, 
David Greenglass, and the Rosenbergs, 
they've awakened to the hideous truth that 
some Americans will betray their country. 

When the FBI was under fire in the Cop- 
Jon case, Director J. Edgar Hoover disdained 
to answer criticism, contenting himself with 
a prediction that came true sooner than 
he might have expected: ‘ 

“Time conspires to reveal the truth and 
the motives of those who, in the final 
analysis, actually are alining themselves 
with the criminal forces, eventually will be 
disclosed,” 


Playing Politics Will Not Cure the 


Recession 


OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker; anyone 
who loves this Nation of ours would do 
anything in his power to reverse the 
present .economic downturn. When as 
much as a single citizen who wants em- 
ployment is unemployed, it is and should 
be a source of worry and shame to all 
of us, We should not be satisfied in a 
Nation as blessed as ours, as long as 
any unnecessary economic hardship 
exists anywhere within its borders. 

The thing that I regret most is when 
as serious a problem as this becomes 
purely a political plaything, and when 
Statements and charges are made and 
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solutions are recklessly tossed about not 
for their actual value, but just for their 
political effect. Those guilty of playing 
politics with the hardships being suffered 
by a very large proportion of our pop- 
ulation, are not limited to any one po- 
litical party. I want to assure you of 
one thing. My sole interest is in deter- 
mining every possible step which is likely 
to stop, and to reverse, this economic 
downtrend, and to fight for such steps 
all the way. Meanwhile every effort 
should be made to alleviate the hardship 
of those immediately hit by unemploy- 
ment. i 

In his recent message to Congress, the 
President made certain concrete sugges- 
tions. Everyone of these, if followed 
through promptly, should be -helpful. 
The Federal Reserve authorities have 
taken steps to ease credit, Various 
measures have been taken to stimulate 
home building. Federal aid highway ex- 
penditures have been increased $600 
million as have been urban renewal pro- 
grams, There will be a $5 billion in- 
crease in defense construction and 
purchasing during the first 6 months 
of this year, over the preceding 6 months. 
Nor are these examples of throwing Fed- 
eral money down a rathole, Every one 
of these expenditures is designed to im- 
prove our country, and its ability to 
defend itself. 

In addition, Congress has been asked 
to increase FHA insurance authority by 
$3 billion a year, to render special assist- 
ance to areas of high and persistent un- 
employment, to provide tax relief for 
small-business, and to enact a $2 billion 
program to modernize post-office build- 
ings and equipment. 

The President has asked all depart- 
ments to greatly acceleration their con- 
struction projects. This includes river 
and harbor projects of the Army Engi- 
neers which have been and which can 
now once again be so beneficial to our 
important port, and the business it gen- 
erates. Urban renewal acceleration will 
likewise aid us in Buffalo where impor- 
tant slum-clearing projects are planned. 
Congress has been asked to speed up the 
huge Federal highway program, and the 
Veterans’ Administration has been di- 
rected to make private funds more read- 
ily available to vets seeking home owner- 
ship. 

In his message, the President also 
states: ‘ j 

I deeply believe that we must move 
promptly to meet the needs of those wage 
earners who haye exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation under State laws and 
have not yet found employment. 


The Secretary of Labor has been asked 
to develop a plan for extending the pe- 
riod of unemployment benefits, and thus 
enable the unemployed “to continue to 
seek jobs with a greater measure of 
security.” 

In my opinion even the above meas- 
ures are not the limit of action we 
should take to meet the problems which 
confront us.- This is no time for com- 
placency, Every dime we spend on the 
defense program produces the double 
benefit of increasing our strength 
against Communist aggression, and pro- 
viding a shot in the arm for our do- 
mestic economy. Another possibility is 
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tax relief by raising the personal ex- 
emption from the present unrealistic 
$600 which is something I have strongly 
urged for many years. This is also a 
good time to remove the World War II 
excise taxes on automobiles, appliances, 
and certain other goods. 

No action designed to restore the sta- 
bility of the American economy should 
be overlooked. Not only our freedom, 
but that of the whole free world, de- 
pends on our ability to achieve stabil- 
ity—and_ promptly. 


Dislocation in Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much concerned about the 
present dislocation—temporary, I hope— 
in the oil and gas industry generally and 
in Louisiana and my congressional] dis- 
trict in particular. In a speech I made 
before the American Petroleum Institute 
in Morgan City, La., recently I pointed 
out that the three problems responsible 
for this situation are: First, the tide- 
lands controversy; second, the effect of 
foreign crude-oil imports; and, third, the 
delay in the passage of the bill popularly 
referred to as the Oren-Harris natural- 
gas bill; and I explained at some length 
the solutions I have been advocating. 

In connection with foreign crude-oil 
imports Senators ELLENDER and LONG 
and I have been in correspondence with 
responsible Government heads since the 
beginning of this year trying to find out 
about the specific policy and effective- 
ness of the President’s voluntary im- 
port-control plan. I stated in Morgan 
City and now repeat that so far as I am 
personally convinced if it be shown that 
the sident’s plan is not working, then 
I would advocate instituting a manda- 
tory program compelling the reduction 
of foreign crude-oil imports below the 
so-called voluntary plan, if necessary, 
and as authorized by law. 

Since that time Senators ELLENDER 
and Lone and I received a joint letter 
from Mr. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, from which I quote as fol- 
lows: 

It is hoped that at a meeting of the Cabi- 
net Committee on Crude Oil Imports in the 
immediate future, we will be able to take 
action and suggest further modifications and 
procedures which will secure compliance and 
recognize lowered demand at the present 
time. 

The matter is having our earnest atten- 
tion on a continuing basis. 


This.news is very encouraging as far 
as it goes and I hope that the Govern- 
ment will now follow through with 
action. 

Since I have been receiving consider- 
able mail indicating the vital interest 
and concern of responsible people in my 
district on this subject, I insert with 
these brief remarks a copy of my ad- 
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dress before the American Petroleum 
Institute in Morgan City outlining the 
basic problems and suggested solutions: 
There are three problems which, in my 
opinion, are responsible for the present dis- 
location (temporary, I hope) in the oil and 
gas industry generally and in Louisiana and 
our area in particular, They are, first, the 
tidelands controversy, second, the effect of 
foreign crude oil imports, and third, the 
delay in the passage of the bill popularly 
referred to as the Oren Harris natural-gas 
bill. Two of these problems are the direct 
result of Supreme Court decisions and one 
is the result of the hesitancy of the Presi- 
dent thus far to exercise the full authority 
granted to him by a provision of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. I want to dis- 
cuss these three problems with you this 
evening and then I want to point out the 
solutions which I have been advocating. 


THE TIDELANDS CONTROVERSY 


After a long legislative battle we succeeded 
in passing the Tidelands Act, which over- 
ruled the famous or infamous Supreme 
Court decision and restored the title of 
Louisiana to the tidelands up to the limit of 
our historic boundary in the Gulf. The sig- 
nature of the President to the act was hardly 
dry before the Justice Department filed an- 
other sult against the State of Louisiana, 
the purpose of which is to restrict our his- 
toric boundary, as defined in the Tidelands 
Act. 

Since one of my congressional committees 
has jurisdiction over this entire subject 
matter, I have followed both the tidelands 
legislation and the current litigation over it 
for a very long time. The single issue before 
the Supreme Court in the current lawsuit 
is whether the historic boundary of Louisi- 
ana extends out 3 miles or 10% miles 
from our coastline. We contend that ac- 
cording to all our historical documents, 
including the provision of the act of Con- 
gress admitting Louisiana as a State into the 
Union in 1812, and pursuant to our undis- 
turbed dominion and possession, our bound- 
ary stretches out into the gulf a distance of 
10% miles from our coastline; while the 
Federal Government has a mulish determi- 
nation to restrict our boundary to 3 
Miles. But there is another equally as if 
not more important phase of the general 
problem which is not involved in the current 
litigation, and that is from what point the 
3 miles or the 1044 miles, as the case may 
be, should be measured off. The Federal 
Government is at least tentatively: taking 
the position that the coastline should follow 
the contour of the Chapman line, so-called 
because it was drawn during the administra- 
tion of Oscar Chapman, former Secretary 
of the Interior. I have consistently taken 
the position that the Chapman Line does 
Violence both to history and the intent of 
Congress as expressed in the Tidelands Act. 
Thus the Chapman Line follows closely to 
the shore contour of our State while the act 
of Congress states that the historic bound- 
ary, whether 3 or 10% miles, should start 
with and be measured from our coastline 
and then goes on to say that this coastline 
should be the paint where the inland waters 
Come in contact with the open sea, And 
this difference in concept involves in many 
if not most cases more areas than the 
difference between 3 and 1014 miles. — 

THE CRUDE OIL IMPORTS 


Tt is easy to understand why the domestic 
Oil industry and especially the very numer- 
Jus independent operators in Louisiana are 
at a competitive disadvantage. In the first 
Place, the wage scale in the United States is 
Senerally higher than in foreign countries, 

must now be carried on to such un- 
Usual depths in our area that another factor 
Of increased cost is added. The allowable 
Production per well is much greater abroad 
than domestically, and in many cases for- 
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eign producers do not have to pay income 
taxes on foreign production, It is no wonder 
then that foreign crude oil imports jumped 
from about 600,000 barrels in 1954 to 1,- 
700,000 barrels per day in the summer of last 
year. Since our national consumption of 
crude oil is about 8 million barrels per day, 
this means that over one-fifth of our con- 
sumption has been coming from abroad. 

In order to meet a situation of this kind, 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1955 authorizes the President to limit im- 
ports on any commodity, including oil, when 
the volume is such as to threaten to impair 
the national security. Pursuant to the 
authority of this act of Congress, on April 
23, 1957, Mr. Gordon Gray, the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, sent a 
memorandum to the President im which he 
stated: “I have reason to believe that crude 
oil is being imported into the United States 
in such quantities as to threaten to impair 
the national security.“ Later on the Presi- 
dent's Special Committee to Investigate 
Crude Oil Imports made a similar finding. 
In fact, the Cabinet Committee said that 
unless oil imports were curbed the Nation 
would find itself far behind an adequate level 
of production in the event of an emergency. 
Finally, on July 29, 1957, the President re- 
quested all importing companies to cut back 
on their crude oil imports, but on a volun- 
tary basis. 

THE NATURAL GAS ACT 

The third serious problem confronting the 
industry today was created by another 
strange decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. case in 1954. 

The Natural Gas Act was passed by Con- 
gress almost 20 years ago. In writing the 
law, Congress said that the act would apply 
to the transportation and to the sale in in- 
terstate commerce of natural gas for resale 
and for ultimate public consumption. And 
it also said that the act “shall not apply to 
the production or gathering of natural gas.” 
There is nothing in the history of the legis- 
lation which even indicated it was intended 
that the producers of natural gas were “nat- 
ural gas companies.” On the contrary, the 
Federal Power Commission consistently held 
that the Congress did not intend to subject 
the producers of natural gas to regulation. 
But, despite provisions of the act and its ap- 
plication and administration for almost 20 
years, the Supreme Court held in the Phil- 
lips case that the price of gas must be regu- 
lated at the wellhead. 

We did succeed in passing corrective legis- 
lation last year, but for reasons which I per- 
sonally thought were completely unwar- 
ranted and certainly not germane to the 
issue, the President saw fit to veto the bill. 
In my opinion, there is no more reason to 
regulate the price of gas at wellhead than 
there is to regulate the price of coal or other 
minerals at the source of production. 


SOLUTIONS 


As chairman of a special subcommittee 
which was created last year to study far- 
reaching questions raised by recent Supreme 
Court decisions and as chairman of a special 
tidelands subcommittee, also created last 
year, I have been devoting a great deal of 
time and effort to these problems. I have 
been advocating the following solutions: 

I 


I await with interest the day when the 
Supreme Court will hand down its decision 
in the tidelands case. I have no idea what 
the decision will be but if it does violence to 
the Tidelands Act which we passed in 1953, 
then it might well be appropriate for congres- 
sional action both on the question of the 
extent of our historic boundary and the es- 
tablishment of our coastline from which that 
boundary must be measured. One possible 
course would be to establish a commission, 
composed of experts, let us say an engineer, 
a geologist, and a geographer, to establish our 
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coastline, from and beyond which our his- 
toric boundary would be measured. It would 
be premature at this time, however, to try 
to spell out in detail what if any additional 
legislation might be necessary, and we must 
bide our time until the Supreme Court acts, 
which should be before midsummer. 


Ir 


Senators ELLENDER and Lono and I have 
been in correspondence with Mr. M. V. Car- 
son, Jr., the administrator of the voluntary 
oil import program, instituted by the Presi- 
dent on July 29, 1957, and with Mr. Fred A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, for the past 2 months trying to find 
out about the specific policy and effectiveness 
of the President's announced program. So 
far as I am personally concerned, if it be 
shown that the program js not working, then 
I would advocate making the program man- 
datory and reducing the imports below the 
so-called voluntary program, if necessary. 

111 


The Supreme Court decision in the Phillips 
Petroleum case must be corrected. This can 
be accomplished by an amendment to the 
Natural Gas Act reaffirming in unmistakable 
language the intent of Congress in the first 
place not to regulate the price of gas at 
the wellhead or as it comes out of the 
ground. The bill of Congressman Oren Har- 
ris, of Arkansas, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
proceeds along this general line, and I am 
supporting it without hesitation, 

Unfortunately, the two Supreme Court de- 
cisions I have discussed are not isolated in- 
stances of judicial encroachment on and 
usurpation of powers properly belonging to 
the States. On the contrary, as chairman 
of the special subcommittee created to study 
those decisions, I must say to you that the 
two I have mentioned merely illustrate the 
trend of recent pronouncements of the high- 
est court of our land concentrating more and 
more power in the Federal Government at 
the expense of the States and the people. 

There is a great deal of confusion in our 
country at this time. We are bordering on 
hysteria because of the repercussions of the 
launching of the earth satellites, both the 
Russians and our own. The flight of these 
satellites is carrying the American mind 
into fields of fancy and fantasy. The mind 
of the American people is geared to all sorts 
of scientific crash programs, intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, and other space gadgets. 
We read about figures running into the bil- 
lions of dollars to finance these new pro- 
grams, Arguments are advanced to change 
our entire educational system, with all the 
emphasis on scientific research. In the 
midst of all of this furor, I cannot help but 
feel that the minds of our people are being 
weaned away from the pressing problem of 
the constant erosion of our individual iib- 
erties and the reduction of the doctrine of 
States rights into mere shambles. Some peo- 
ple talk with more reverence about the 
United Nations Charter, the NATO agree- 
ment, and the Baghdad Pact than they do 
about our own Constitution. 

These people forget that our very Consti- 
tution itself faced rejection if the Bill of 
Rights had not been incorporated into it. 
They forget that under the Bill of Rights, 
which some of us still respect, the Federal 
Government is one of delegated powers and 
that all the rights and powers not specifi- 
cally given to our Federal Government are 
reserved to the States and the people. As a 
consequence, we are drifting farther and 
farther away from the moorings of our Con- 
stitution and a strange doctrine of Federal 
supremacy, which is the exact reverse of the 
intent of our Constitution, has ben built up. 
Our American economy and our social life 
are being subjected to daily regulation from 
W. n. The rights of the States and 
the people are being constantly diminished. 
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Yes; our once vaunted Constitution of rights 
has been replaced by a Constitution of 
powers. 

This doctrine of Federal supremacy was 
sponsored and nurtured by ambitious men 
and bureaucrats in the past, but more re- 
cently the program has been advanced by 
judicial decrees. Some of these decisions 
are striking close to home in every section of 
the country, as witness the two I have 
referred to which affect your industry so 
vitally. 

You can see, then, that the combined sug- 
gested solutions I have advocated would not 
be easy to accomplish at any time and some 
people are now trying to make the task even 
more difficult. I think this is most. unfor- 
tunate because the development of this nat- 
ural resource is and can be so vital to our 
national defense, which we are spending 
close to $40 billion per year to protect. And 
in our own area unless we come to grips 
with the tidelands controversy, the crude 
oil imports, and the Natural Gas Act amend- 
ments, it will mean more and more idle 
drilling rigs, more idle boats and barges, 
dredges, and other equipment and more idle 
oil well and offshore workers and other 
breadwinners. But, above all else, I advo- 
cate the measures which I have described 
because I know they are right and no 
amount of loose talk and demagogy about oil 
being involved will deter me. 


Defeat for Pay TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger of March 16, 
195832 


DEFEAT FOR Pay TV 


The action of a Senate committee in recent 
days, in adopting a resolution opposed to trial 
pay television, is a heavy blow for proponents 
of the pay-television system. Following sim- 
ilar action on the House side, the resolution 
probably dooms pay television for the im- 
mediate future. 

Sentiment in Congress began to turn 
against pay television even before irregular- 
ities and scandal enveloped the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. An obvious ma- 
jority of Members of Congress felt that the 
FCC after claiming that it did not have the 
authority to license pay television, over- 
stepped its bounds in finally granting the 
co ahead to several pay television systems. 

Although this approval was tentative, and 
was scheduled to pertain only to a trial pe- 
riod, the new effect of the order was to allow 
pay television to go into operation. And, 
most people think, once pay television is 
actually in operation it will be most diffi- 
cult for any Government agency to close 
down the show. 

This would be unfair in that pay-television 
interests would have invested large sums of 
money in their systems and an order closing 
down their operation would result in un- 
necessary hardship. Already, according to 
pay-television interests, considerable money 
has been Invested in the trial systems, and 
this stands to be lost. 

Regardless of this regretable fact, we have 
never been able to bring ourselves around 
to a position in favor of pay television. For 
one thing, we fear that the best programs 
would be drained off the free-television net- 
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works, and would be made available to a 
limited segment of the viewing economy. 
This is all right for the man who has the 
money to pay the bill, but it is not all right 
for the average American who does not have 
5 to 10 dollars to spend a week, paying for 
television programs in his own home. 

The profits to be gained from pay televi- 
sion are enormous. ‘That is the real reason 
behind the pressure which has been building 
up in favor of these systems. However, the 
American television-set owner purchased his 
set on the assumption that the airwaves 
would be free, as far as television is con- 
cerned, as is the case with radio, and this 
position should be maintained in the United 
States. This is only in keeping with the tra- 
ditions concerning radio and the trust of the 
average set owner. 


Military Construction Programs 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
well stated that this is a sound step; 
that this is not a hurry-up measure 
whose sole objective is to combat reces- 
sion. This step is taken in the public 
interest. The funds involved already 
have been apporpriated; the projects al- 
ready have been approved by the Con- 
gress. They are considered essential by 
both the Congress and the administra- 
tion. Actually one principal aim of this 
legislation could well be to end the slow- 
down which administration agencies 
placed on nearly all public works proj- 
ects after the adjournment of the last 
session of the Congress in an effort to 
improve the national budget picture. 
Fortunately there will also be benefits 
from this proposal as a counter against 
recession. 

In particular do I hope this measure 
will end the log jam created on the con- 
struction of National Guard and Reserve 
armories. For 3 years this valuable 
program has largely been paralyzed by 
untimely restrictions, many of them 
originating in the Bureau of the Budget. 
Armories are, of course, essential to a 
sound Reserve program. But in addi- 
tion they fill a very useful function as 
community centers. By their wide dis- 
tribution they benefit every part of the 
Nation. Delays have been harmful to 
the program. In some instances, funds 
appropriated by the State legislatures 
already have reverted to State treas- 
uries because of tardiness on the part of 
the Federal Government in carrying out 
programed construction of armories. 
Full speed ahead is needed on the arm- 
ory program just to bring it up to 
schedule. 

On all previously authorized and 
funded military construction there has 
been ample time for planning and for 
the preparation of specifications. This 
work should now move smoothly ahead 
if the defense agencies have done their 
work of preparation in a proper manner. 
There need be no waste or confusion as 
the result of this speedup order from 
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the Congress. There can be no excuse 
for inefficiency under its terms. 

It should be emphasized and re- 
emphasized however that this is not a 
make-work measure. Everything cov- 
ered by this measure was programed 
long months ago when there was no hint 
of recession. The Congress now is ask- 
ing that this program be put speedily 
into operation. All of it is needed by 
the Defense Establishment, all of it 
would presumably have been built if 
there had not been a recession. But if 
the administration now moves promptly 
these projects will help to end recession. 


Modern Wood Schools Could Help Solve 
Classroom Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS-of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel sure that every Member of Con- 
gress is vitally interested in providing 
the best educational opportunities at- 
tainable for the young citizens of our 
country. I am also confident that each 
of us is aware that in areas of tremen- 
dous growth and expansion the shortage 
of physical facilities and classroom space 
is a critical problem. f 

In the congressional district I repre- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, the Independent 
School District at Diboll, Tex., has dem- 
onstrated a practical and workable pro- 
gram that points the way toward actual 
savings of 30 percent in school construc- 
tion costs. These savings were effected 
by building with all-wood materials. 

This comparison is not just an esti- 
mate. The figures of $7,000 per class- 
room for modern wood construction as 
compared to $10,800 per classroom for 
masonry construction were derived from 
similar schools already. in use and which 
were built by the same contractor in the 
same county. 

At a time when our need for additional 
classroom facilities continues to grow 
and efficient and economical building is 
of great importance, many areas of our 
country might do well to examine the 
merits of all-wood construction. 

I feel sure that every Member of the 
House will want to read an editorial 
published in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, March 10, 1958, pointing up 
this contribution that the southern pine 
industry can make to our communities 
through all-wood construction of modern 

“and efficient school buildings. And I 
submit this editorial to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of today: 

Trmper—Re Costs ; 

Reportedly, more than 90 portable or 
“module” classrooms built for the Orleans 
school board in connection with policies of 
economy and economic use have employed 
modern engineering that exacts a full meas- 
ure in economy from lumber construction. 
Louisiana itself, reportedly has built more 
schools with this form of engineering than 
all other States of the South combined. 


e 
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Exposed le minated timbers of considerable 
length are the main element in plank-and- 
beam structures combining simplicity, stur- 
diness and natural decor—and a cost aver- 
aging here only $7.30 per square foot. Pre- 
sumably grade-marked material is a must 
in specifications. 

The Southern Pine Association is on the 
ball in calling attention to other possibilities 
in wood construction schoolhoyses—a case in 
point being an all wood §$7,000-per-classroom 
school, and a quite economical masonry, 
$10,800-per-room school, built in Diboll, Tex., 
by the same contractor. Lower interest 
payments against higher insurance pay- 
ments are expected in 20 years to in- 
crease the net relative savings on the wood 
school to 853,500 (with maintenance costs 
about even). 

A development getting away from the var- 
lous curses of the old-fashioned frame school 
building but retaining or increasing its rela- 
tive economies seems worth nationwide note. 


A Bill To Provide Facilities for an Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service 
Training School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill that would au- 
thorize adequate and badly needed 
training quarters and facilities for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
It is my hope that by enactment of this 
bill the Service will be better prepared 
to train and educate the men who guard 
the borders of our country. a 

I believe there is no doubt in the minds 
of any of the Members that this is a vital 
service to the United States. We have, 
however, been delinquent in providing 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service with the tools to do a good job. 
Each year approximately 400 officers are 
trained in the Border Patrol School after 
Selection from the ranks of the border 
patrol. Each year those who are quali- 
fied for advanced training are offered 
additional courses and some 200 men are 
trained - annually. Periodic refresher 
courses are needed for these officers. 
Physical facilities for this important 
training are wholly inadequate. 

The Border Patrol Training School has 
been housed in hastily constructed, tem- 
Porary type, one-story frame buildings 
located at Fort Bliss, Tex., built some 
15 years ago and abandoned by the 
Army as no longer economically feasible 
before they were turned over to the 
Service. The Advanced Officers’ School 
is housed in the Old Post Office Building 
here in Washington and accommoda- 
tions are far from satisfactory and prac- 
tically nonserviceable. 

My bill would authorize the General 
Services Administrator to provide the 
Proper type of buildings needed for ef- 
fective training of these men. He does 
not have that authority today. The At- 
torney General would be authorized to 
request appropriations for such con- 
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struction subject to the approval of Con- 
gress. In this vital instance of an im- 
portant service being without the means 
with which to do the job we expect of 
our border guards I think it incumbent 
upon us to act with dispatch. 


Minimum Wage Mobilization in Capital 
April 29 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
this article from the RWDSU Record— 
Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO—entitled Mini- 
mum Wage Mobilization in Capital 
April 29”: 

A giant mobilization of RWDSU delegates 
from various sections of the United States 
will take place in Washington, D. C., on 
Tuesday, April 29. Well over a thousand 
RWDSvers are expected to take part in the 
third big minimum-wage mobilization to be 
organized by the international union, for 
the see of winning congressional sup- 
port Tor broadening the coverage of the Fed- 
eral wage-hour law. 

Previous RWDSU mobilizations were held 
in the Nation’s Capital in 1955 and 1956. 
Both scored outstanding successes, hailed by 
labor and legislative experts as remarkable 
showings for a union the size of the RWDSU. 
In 1955, more than 650 delegates converged 
on Washington, while the following year 
there were 1,100. This year's mobilization is 
expected to surpass that figure. 

The program for the April 29 rally will 
be similar to that of the earlier mobiliza- 
tions, Delegates will gather at a convenient, 
central meeting place in Washington for 
briefing by outstanding Congressmen and 
AFL-CIO leaders. Then chartered buses will 
take the group up to the Capitol for an 
intensive afternoon of lobbying with Sen- 
ators and Representatives from their home 
States. Some delegations will probably stay 
over for additional visits with their Con- 
gressmen, but most will leave Washington 
the evening of the 29th. 

A box score on the congressional response 
to the RWDSU lobbyists will appear in the 
Record, following tabulation of the results 
reported by each delegation. These reports 
are regarded as invaluable by AFL-CIO leg- 
islative representatives, who use them to as- 
sess the chances for particular bills to be 
passed. 

Legislative observers in the Capital feel 
that the April 29th’mobilization may provide 
the last big push needed to put across la- 
bor’s No. 1 legislative goal: Extension of 
coverage under the minimum-wage law to a 
big part of the 20 million workers not now 
covered. It is felt that conditions in this 
congressional election year favor the passage 
of such a bill—provided that labor demon- 
strates it is solidly behind it. The RWDSU 
aims to furnish that kind of demonstration 
on April 29. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
the Labor Standards Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives has not 
held any hearings this year for amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
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to cover retail employees and those 
other people now exempted from the act. 

I would also like to state that during 
Mr. CEepERBERG’s special order on March 
18 when I stated that no hearings had 
been held on amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, of course, I was 
referring to no hearings being held this 
year. 

Last year, under the chairmanship of 
our late colleague, the Honorable Augus- 
tine B. Kelley, hearings were held here 
in Washington, D. C., on this subject. 
Hearings were also held in New Orleans, 
La. Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT and 
myself held extensive hearings in the 
Western States. 

It is my hope that hearings will be 
held on this subject. I believe my col- 
leagues and the public should recognize 
where the responsibility rests for the 
failure to hold hearings. 


What Brotherhood Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following essay 
written by Madeline Sue Sherry of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who won first prize at 
Public School 222 in a contest entitled 
“What Brotherhood Means to Me.” 
Miss Sherry is 13 years old. 

WHAT BROTHERHOOD MEANS TO ME 

“Sholom,” a greeting used in Israel, means 
“peace be with you.” I think if brotherhood 
were put into one word it would mean peace. 
If people would understand each other all 
prejudices and misunderstandings would dis- 
appear. Wars would not be necessary and 
man would work for the good of his fellow 
men, The only war that would exist would 
be where all men would unſte against their 
common enemies, disease and poverty. 

The idea of brotherhood is the basis for 
the United Nations. In the United Nations, 
all nations have the opportunity to help one 
another through different organizations. 
These organizations perform such functions 
as fighting disease by sending doctors and 
drugs to those who need them. They help 
fight hunger by sending food. Countries re- 
ceive assistance to help them improve farm- 
ing and school conditions. 

We in the United States, in order to set an 
example for the rest of the world, must prac- 
tice brotherhood. Incidents like the Little 
Rock dispute would never occur if all people 
would understand the meaning of brother- 
hood and try to practice it. Each and every 
one of us can practice the theme of brother- 
hood in our community by respecting and 
understanding each other's religion and 
ideas. Men should not be judged by their 
color or creed. They should be judged by 
their deeds, accomplishments, and what they 
do for their fellow men. $ 

One of our greatest Presidents, Abraham 
Lincoln, realizing the importance of brother- 
hood wrote the Emancipation Proclamation, 
giving freedom to a class of our fellow men 
who had been denied freedom before that 
time. 

In our Declaration of Independence it is 
stated that all men are created equal. 
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Equality is an essential part of brother- 
hood. All men sheuld have equal oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 
P If everyone would do his part to keep the 

light of brotherhood burning in the hearts 
of men, the world would be a better and a 
happier place to live in. 


The Slump and Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the following article is sound and I hope 
the Members of the House will read it: 
Tue SLUMP AND FEDERAL SPENDING—REDUCED 

Prices To INCREASE PUBLIC BUYING AND 

PRODUCTION CALLED RECOVERY ROUTE 


(By William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man, Board of Governers, Federal Reserve 
System) . 

What is troubling our economy now is 
some aftereffects of inflation. 

It is highly regrettable that we should have 
been brought to this pass, but it would be 
fruitless at this point to belabor the subject 
of what we might have done in the past to 
better the present. 

The important thing now is to deal sanely 
with today’s problems today__and to remem- 
ber firmly that when the next economic turn 
comes, as assuredly it will. the best way to 
fight deflation is to fight the inflation that 
leads to it. 

In coping with today’s problems, it is es- 
sential that we recognize that prosperity is 
not brought about merely by more and more 
spending. Prosperity can come only from 
more efficient production and distribution of 
goods and services at prices that people are 
able and willing to pay. 

Vital as it is to achieve recovery, it is even 
more vital to insure that it will be a recov- 
ery that lasts—a recovery that does not mere- 
ly provide jobs, but lasting jobs. Hence, the 
task before us is not that of finding artifi- 
cial stimulanta that will bring prosperity 
for one day and a collapse the next, but a task 
of laying the basis for a sound prosperity 
that will endure. 

The Federal Reserve System is bending its 
efforts today to fostering credit conditions 
that will contribute to recovery and the 
maximum sustainable growth of our econ- 
omy, as it was earlier when it was endeavor- 
ing to combat the inflationary fountainhead 
of today’s troubles. 

In recent months, the Federal Reserve, 
using every one of the powers it possesses— 
over discount rates, reserve requirements, 
margin requirements, and open market oper- 
ations—has operated to make credit more 
available and thus cheaper. 

In the credit and capital markets, Federal 
Reserve actions have contributed to a marked 
easing that is illustrated most dramatically 
by the very sharp drop in market rates of 
interest—the sharpest drop for any com- 
parable period of which I have knowledge. 

This adjustment in credit and capital mar- 
kets is helping to facilitate and cushion other 
adjustments in the economy, as well as to 
strengthen demands in important areas de- 
pendent on credit financing. It is thus help- 
ing to set the stage for recovery in activity 
and employment as soon as other develop- 
ments contribute to revival. 

Monetary policy by itself, however, cannot 
assure resumption of high-level employment 
aud sustainable economic growth, although 
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ready availability of credit at reasonable cost 
is an essential ingredient for recovery. It 
is incumbent upon business enterprises, fi- 
nancial institutions, and labor organizations, 
as well as government generally, to adjust 
policies and programs to foster recovery. 

We have been concerned, for example, at 
the decline in output and employment while 
prices generally have been maintained and 
some prices even have risen further. Cur- 
rently, it may be noted, consumer prices 
reached a new high in January. 

How soon recession is checked and recov- 
ery is resumed will be influenced by the 
rapidity with which economic corrections and 
adaptations are made in factors beyond the 
province of Federal Reserve policy—that is 
to say, in business pricing policies, selling 
practices and productive efficiency; in wage 
bargaining; in various financing arrange- 
ments, and in the incentives to consumers to 
buy. 

In the past, price reductions during pe- 
riods of contraction served to stimulate in- 
creased buying and output and thus to con- 
tribute to general recovery and expansion. 
Undoubtedly, lower prices now would prove 
to have expansive benefits for economic ac- 
tivity generally. 

We all share the hope that the recession 
will be moderate and short-lived, but it is not 
possible to be completely certain about the 
future course of economic activity. There is 
a range of views currently held regarding the 
duration and extent of this recession, and of 
the timing and vigor of the ensuing recovery. 

In my own view the underlying strengths 
of the economy are many, The inflationary 
trends seem to have halted before craiting 
maladjustments of such severity as to lead to 
a protracted period of liquidation and struc- 
tural realinement in the economy. If needed 
readjustments are promptly made the cur- 
rent recession may be moderate and short- 
lived, and healthy revival should set in, 
progressing to new records of economic per- 
formance and new high levels of national 
well-being. 

But let us not be misled into vain hope 
this will come about without effort on the 
part of all of us, for much depends upon the 
speed with which needed readjustments are 
made. 7 


The Late Honorable Samuel B. Hill 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of the Honorable Judge Samuel B. 
Hill on Sunday, March 16, is a loss to 
the Congress, to the Tax Court, and to 
the United States. Judge Hill was born 
in Arkansas, in the district which I have 
the honor to serve. While Arkansas lost 
a great son when he moved to the State 
of Washington in 1904, the Nation 
gained the services of a great statesman 
when he came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1923. Although his service 
in the House and on the Committee on 
Ways and Means ended before I came to 
Congress, our mutual interest in taxa- 
tion threw us into close contact. His 
advice and counsel to me have benefited 
me a great deal in my work as a Mem- 
ber of this body and as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


March 20 


From time to time I have occasion to 
take up the reports of the Hill subcom- 
mittee. To read them today is to under- 
stand the great insight, knowledge, and 
technical skill that Judge Hill brought 
to his work in the field of Federal taxa- 
tion. The achievements of the Hill sub- 
committee stand as a monument to him 
and to the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of his day. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with sadness that I 
mark the passing of Judge Hill. He, to- 
gether with the late Jere Cooper, the 
late chairman of our Committee on 
Ways and Means, performed such noble 
tasks for the benefit of our country that 
one can but hope that their splendid 
example will inspire those of us who are 
left to carry on the work which is never 
finished. 


Congress Moves To Protect Service 
Roles and Missions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an editorial entitled 
“Congress Moves To Protect Service 
Roles and Missions,” from the San Diego 
(Calif.) Evening Tribune of Tuesday, 
March 11, 1958. 

The editorial spotlights how important 
it is that Congress continue to insist 
upon prescribing in law the basic roles 
and missions of the armed services, and 
how dangerous it would be for this con- 
stitutional responsibility and preroga- 
tive of Congress to be conveyed to the 
Pentagon. 

Significantly, the editorial also dis- 
cusses how the bill recently introduced 
by the Honorable CARL Vinson, the Hon- 
orable LESLIE ARENDs, and the Honorable 
Paul Klar would enhance national se- 
curity by making constructive improve- 
ments and at the same time forestall 
moves toward creation of the dangerous 
single chief of staff systems by giving 
operational authority to some person 
even though he might be nominally 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In par- 
ticular, the editorial indicates why any 
effort to undermine congressional de- 
termination of roles and missions poses 
a vital threat to the Marine Corps and 
naval aviation: 

Concress Moves To PROTECT SERVICE ROLES 
AND MISSIONS 

Since the founding of this country, one 
of the most zealously guarded rights and 
duties of Congress has been to prescribe the 
basic roles and missions of the armed 
services. 

There are persistent efforts to water down, 
or even withdraw, this responsibility. 

This purpose lurks in attempts to super- 
impose a single all-powerful commander over 
the present Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

But the Nation can be assured by recent 
moves in Congress designed to protect the 
services—and the American people—from 
the evils of a monolithic military command. 
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Representative Cart Virson, Democrat of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, has introduced a bill 
which would head off any attempts to isolate 
the Joint Chiefs from operational control 
of the services. Cosponsor of the bill is 
Representative LESLIE ARENDS, Republican of 
Illinois, GOP whip, which should line up 
Republican support. 

The Vinson-Arends measuré is designed 
to forestall any moves to limit the Joint 
Chiefs to planning overall strategy while 
placing specific plans under a “director of 
operations.” 

It is easy to see how this director could 
become a single Chief of Staff. 

The attempts to substitute a supreme 
commander, along the old Prussian lines, are 
not new. They have intensified, however, 
under revelations of Russian technological 
progress, and agitation—good if properly 
handled—to reorganize the Pentagon and the 
Defense Department. 

When the National Security Act of 1947 
was originally proposed, it did not include 
statutory outlines of service roles and mis- 
sions. Instead, it was proposed to make 
these determinations upon Executive order. 

At that time, and often since, Congress 
has insisted on its traditional prerogatives in 
this matter. Otherwise, it has pointed out, 
there would be little for the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people to do but appro- 
priate money requested by the Pentagon. 

The vital element of civilian control would 
be weakened. 

There are other grave threats in efforts 
to change the present, proven system of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and of congressional 
function in determining roles and missions. 

Here are some perils cited by Senator MIKE 
Mansrietp, Democrat, Montana, should a 
Pentagon power play succeed; 

“There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind.“ he recently told the Senate, “thac 
the Marine Corps will be destroyed as a com- 
bat force In readiness if present efforts to 
remove roles and missions from the law are 
successful, 

“There is no place for the Marine Corps 
as it has developed, as Congress wants it, 
and as the country needs It, in the master 
plan of those who wish to centralize all mili- 
tary authority under somebody in the Pen- 
tagon." 

It is just as certain, MaNsreLD continued, 
that balanced naval power would be de- 
stroyed and that the United States, which 
is in fact an island nation dependent upon 
maritime power. for economic and military 
survival,” would find itself without this 
“unique American attribute of seapower— 
the balanced fleet 

Efforts to preserve the statutory safe- 
guards for a combat-ready Marine Corps 
and ali the services—as well as congressional 
control of roles and missions merit the sup- 
port of all Americans. 


— 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er: under date of March 12, 1958, I re- 
ceived a letter from Rev. John M. Newby, 
Pastor of the Rees Memorial Pilgrim 
Church in Pasadena, Calif., submitting 
the signatures of 183 persons who reside 
in or are adjacent to my congressional 
district, urging support to remove the 
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advertising of alcoholic beverages from 
our homes. Pursuant to the request of 
Pastor Newby, notation to this effect is 
being made in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

At the same time, I received a letter 
from Logan G. and Hallie N. Nicholson, 
of Pasadena, Calif., which included peti- 
tions to the same effect signed by 1,424 
persons. Pursuant to their request, this 
is being made a matter of CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Cordial Invitation to the National Gallery 
of Art, Constitution Avenue and Sixth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 17, the National Gallery of 
Art celebrated its 17th birthday. Sev- 
enteen years ago, in 1941, the splendid 
building donated by Andrew W. Mellon, 
of Pittsburgh, was first opened. 

Since that day the gallery's growth 
has been a real prodigy, for it has be- 
come one of the half dozen most im- 
portant art museums in the world. The 
generosity of donors, including the origi- 
nal gift of Andrew Mellon's own incom- 
parable’ collection, has created a group 
of works of art and original old masters 


‘that you must see, to learn what you are 
missing 


We are all aware that Washington, as 
Capital of the United States, is now the 
major center of visitors and guests from 
the entire world. We should also be 
aware that with our United States po- 
litical eminence has come increasing 
cultural importance. The center of this 
aspect of Washington is the National 
Gallery of Art. 

The successful Director, John Walker, 
the trustees, and the museum staff give 
every effort to make the gallery pleas- 
ant and convenient to the visitor. Ad- 
mission is free to everybody. The gal- 
Jery is open daily, except on Christmas 
Day and New Year's. The hours are 10 
to 5 on weekdays, and 2 to 10 on Sun- 
days. There is a cafeteria in the build- 
ing which, like the exhibition galleries, 
is air conditioned. 

On Sunday evening at 8 there are free 
concerts ranging from orchestras to 
singing, to harpsichords, to instrument 
and choral groups. Interesting lectures 
on the history of art and cultural sub- 
jects, as well as conducted free tours of 
the collections, are given daily by the 
educational staff. 

A surprising new electronic develop- 
ment has just taken place in the gallery. 
For a quarter rental, when you visit the 
gallery, you are given your own pocket 
radio receiver where you get a personal 
broadcast talk on each of the works of 
art you are seeing in various rooms as 
you walk around. 

The National Gallery of Art is na- 
tional in a very real sense. It is the 
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intention of the founder, the current 
donors, and Congress that the best works 
of art should be available to the Ameri- 
can people for their enjoyment and their 
education. Millions of Americans and 
people from abroad have visited the gal- 
lery and profited from the pleasant ex- 
padonen Millions more will and should 

O so. 

To the citizens of the United States, 
as well as to visitors to our friendly 
shores from abroad, the National Gal- 
lery of Art issues a cordial invitation. 
The gallery staff and Congress want you 
to surprise yourself on your visit for the 
first time and to return again to see 
magnificent old friends and our excel- 
lent recent additions, if you have been 
through the gallery before. 

It is with real pride that we Amer- 
icans recognize the National Gallery as 
one of the top centers of cultural inter- 
est in the whole world. The National 
Gallery has been such a worthwhile ex- 
perience to those of us who visit it regu- 
larly that I heartily recommend you to 
visit the gallery soon. 

PLAN FOR YOUR VISIT * 


To help you plan your visit, here are 
some facts you will want to know which 
I have obtained from my friend, John 
Walker, the Gallery Director. 

THE GALLERY IS CENTRALLY LOCATED 


The National Gallery of Art is situated 
on the Mall along Constitution Avenue, 
between Fourth and Seventh Streets, 
within minutes of the Capitol, the Wash- 
ington Monument, the White House, and 
most downtown hotels. 

The gallery is free. There is no ad- 
mission charge for entrance to any part 
of the gallery. J 

It is open daily. The gallery is open 
to the public every day of the year ex- 
cept Christmas Day and New Year’s 
Day. Hours are from 10 a.m. to 5 p. m. 
on weekdays and from 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
on Sundays. 

There are free tours. An introductory 
tour of the gallery starts at 11 a. m. and 
3. p. m., Tuesday through Saturday; at 
3 p. m., on Monday; and at 5 p. m. on 
Sunday. The tour lasts about 45 min- 
utes. In addition, there is the tour of 
the week, which concentrates on a type 
of school of painting and starts at 1 p. m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, and at 3 
p. m. on Sunday. There is also a visit 
to the Painting of the Week at noon and 
at 2 p. m. Tuesday through Saturday, 
and at 2: 30 and 6: 30 on Sunday. 

There is a cafeteria, open from 11 
a. m. to 4 p. m. Monday through Satur- 
day and from 4 to 7 p. m. on Sundays. 
The cafeteria serves an average of about 
1,000 visitors daily. Prices are moder- 
ate. 

The gallery is air-conditioned. Both 
to preserve the paintings and to make 
your visit comfortable, the temperature, 
and humidity of the gallery are care- 
fully controlled throughout the year. 

There are other facilities. The gallery 
is designed and administered to offer 
every possible facility for the comfort 
and enjoyment of its visitors. You will 
find: 

A free checking room for hats, coats, 
parcels, umbrellas, and so forth. 
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A public lounge off the rotunda fur- 
nished with writing desks and reading 
tables, chairs, sofas. You may smoke 
here and also in a smoking room on the 
ground floor. 

An emergency room under the super- 
vision of a registered nurse in the event 
of sudden illness. 

Easels are provided without charge for 
artists who wish to copy paintings in 
the gallery’s collection. 

Wheel chairs and baby strollers are 
available at no charge to those who wish 
to use them. 

Public telephones are installed in two 
locations. 

Elevators operate between the two 
floors of the gallery. 

Sofas are placed in most of the exhibi- 
tion galleries on the main floor. 

And. other services: Other services 
available to the visitors include: 

Free concerts by the National Gallery 
Symphony Orchestra, by chamber music 
groups and other artists are performed 
except during summer months—each 
Sunday evening at 8 o’clock in the East 
Garden Court. 

A weekly lecture on some aspect of 
art is given—except during the summer 
months—every Sunday in the lecture 
hall at 4 p. m. There is no charge. 

Group tours and lectures can be ar- 
ranged, free of charge, for groups of 15 
or more by applying 1 week in advance 
to the education office. 

Inexpensive reproductions of many of 
the gallery’s famous paintings, sculp- 
tures, and drawings may be purchased, 
framed or unframed, at prices ranging 
from 25 cents to $50; color slides are 35 
cents each; postcard reproductions in 
color are 5 cents, and in black and white 
are 3 for 5 cents. You may take your 
own snapshots, with or without flash- 
bulb, and permission can be arranged, 
except on Sundays and holidays, for the 
use of a tripod. 

Two information offices are located in 
the gallery to answer questions and offer 
guidance to visitors. 

A booklet with a floor plan and a guide 
to the galleries is available without 
charge at the doore : 

A FEW TIPS FROM THE CHIEF CURATOR ON 

SEEING WHAT YOU WANT TO SEE 


There are many tastes in art, as there 
should be. Perhaps you already know 
just what you want most to see. But if 
you are not sure, one way to begin is to 
take the introductory tour which has 
been planned to give visitors the high- 
lights of the gallery's masterpieces. 

Another way is to select a school and 
& period of art—say American or 15th 
century Italian—and confine your visit 
to that. Perhaps the tour of the week 
will be devoted to an aspect or period of 
art that particularly interests you. 

Or, another way is to select an artist 
or a few artists and stick with them: 
Donatello, Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, 
Raphael; Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco; 
Van Eyck, Memling, Diirer, Holbein, 
Bosch, Bruegel, Rubens; Vermeer, Hals, 
Rembrandt; Velazquez, Watteau, Goya; 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Stuart, Savage, 
Whistler, Sargent, Ryder; Modigliani, 
Degas, Renoir, Manet, Gauguin, Cé- 
zanne; all these and other famous names 
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in the history of art are well represented 
in the National Gallery. 

A FEW TIPS FROM THE ADMINISTRATOR ON 

~ “VISITING AN ART GALLERY 

When you come to the National Gal- 
lery of Art, please do not try to see 
everything in one visit. 

It is a natural thing to try to do, es- 
pecially if you are in Washington for 
only a short time, but the invariable re- 
sult is what we call gallery fatigue. 

Gallery fatigue means more than tired 
feet. It means visual and mental fatigue, 
too. If you try to see too much at one 
time, the eye simply cannot take it all 
in; and the result is a confused blur of 
hazy images instead of the clear memory 
of a relatively few objects. Careful 
studies have shown that the average 
viewer reaches a stage of gallery fatigue 
in about an hour. 

So the best plan is to go straight to 
those things that you especially want to 
see, spend a bit more rather than a bit 
less time with them, stop before your 
eye and mind get crammed, and then 
come back for another visit as soon as 
possible. 


The Fix We Are In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to read some 
remarks which Richard Stephens, well- 
known farmer and State representative 
of Ainsworth, Iowa, made concerning our 
farm problem, In these remarks, Mr. 
Stephens raised some questions about 
the farmer's dilemma in today’s market. 
These questions need to be studied by 
all of us, because in the answers, there 
are clues to what should be done to give 
the farm producer a better break. I 
urge each of my colleagues to study Mr. 
Stephens’ remarks: 

‘Tre Fix Wr ARE IN 
(By Richard Stephens, farmer and Iowa 

State representative of Ainsworth, Wash- 

ington County, Iowa) 

THE FIX x 

Within our Nation, we are starting into 
the second decade of a debacle which his- 
torians may honestly record as the magnifi- 
cent decline of American agriculture. It is 
magnificent because no other nation has 
ever experienced such an outpouring of 
abundance of food products. It is declining 
because like the old apple tree which simply 
bore itself to death, agricultural producers 
appear to have created within this mag- 
nificence the seed of their own economic de- 
struction, In plainest English, that seed is 
chronic overproduction. Since 1920 food 
production has risen 80 percent. Popula- 
tion has Increased 58 percent, 

ADDED ILLS 

Because we did not see or honestly face 
the fix we were in earlier, we now have added 
ills which make recovery harder. These 
complications include an unsympathetic or 
at best an apathetic public opinion, diver- 
gent views of farm leaders, a splintered con- 
gressional bloc, and a frustrated and indi- 
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vidualistic attitude among farm producers 
themselves at a time when adhesion and co- 
operation is most needed, 


HARD CORE OF THE PROBLEM 


In geometry we learned that the whole 
is equal to the sum of all its parts. For- 
getting that rule has agriculture in a fix. 
For a long time we have been and still are 
aggressively pressing, through public tax and 
every private means, to obtain more and more 
productivity from each agricultural unit. 
We are at the same time ignoring or doing 
wishful thinking about the consequences in 
total, which are overrun markets, diminish- 
ing farmer bargaining power, and a rotting 
away of farmer producer income. 


NO STAMPEDE TO CURE THE FIX 


The first question I would raise is: As a 
nation of people, do we really want to cure 
the fix agricultural producers are in, or do 
we just want to falk about it? Do we ac- 
tually want equality of bargaining power 
for farmers or are they expendable troops in 
a national agricultural policy which some 
may think best serves the total national in- 
terest? I reserve my evidence for the panel. 


SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


In the 1920's the general public saw no 
reason to get agriculture out of the fix of 
falling to share in the national prosperity, 
By the 1930's there was a changed attitude. 
The mayor of New York City was a leader 
in insisting that agriculture must get just 
consideration, if the fix which had then 
spread into the entire economy was ever 
to be corrected. 

The attitude of people toward agriculture 
through the fifties is akin to that of the 
twenties. In both eras agriculture has been 
like an enzyme to the economy. It has 
helped bring about prosperity without en- 
tering into that prosperity itself. People 
do not understand this for varlous reasons. 
Their apathetic attitude is not malicious, 
It is comparable to a man who drives through 
astop sign. He was not out to defy the law, 
but didn’t see the stop sign. 

When people can be made to see the stead- 
ily worsening position of agricultural pro- 
ducers and the effect it may ultimately have 
on them and their food supply, then like the 
thirties they will say, “Yes; we want to get 
agricultural producers out of the fix they 
are In.“ 

UNDERSTANDING THE FIX 


To you, who really want to understand 
the fix agricultural producers are in, these 
essential facts are required as a bare mini- 
mum: 

1. The agricultural plant is creating about 
6 percent more products than the market 
demand will take at prices acceptable and 
livable for producers. The excess of pro- 
duction over need is increasing, not de- 
clining. 

2. The addition of new technologies into 
agriculture is increasing production at a 
rate equivalent to the plowing of 4 million 
acres of new land each year. This is widen- 
the gap between production and need. 

3. The demand for food is inelastic. It does 
not stretch much, The housewife does not 
like surpluses elther. She slaps back with a 
mighty price whack. 

4. The impact of these price whacks, trans- 
mitted almost entirely without loss to the 
agricultural producer, is chaotic. 

5. Taking one resource out of agriculture, 
such as people will not reduce excess produc- 
tion if new technology, more machinery or 
capital is substituted. An increased supply 
and more excess production may be expected, 
as in the past. 

WHO WILL SAVE THE PRODUCER FROM HIS 

FRIENDS? 

One of the most perplexing facts of the fix 
we are in is this: Only 9 or 10 percent of our 
population are agricultural producers, But 
another 30 percent of our people are asso- 
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elates to producers. That is, they either sup- 
ply input goods to farmers or they handle, 
process, transport, store or distribute farm 
produce, That isaratioof3 to 1. Theoreti- 
cally we are one happy family. It is a cold 
hard fact that in the short run, an excess 
supply or over-production is of economic 
benefit to most of that 30 percent who are 
middlemen. An elevator’s profit depends not 
on price but the maximum number of bushels 
of grain that goes through that elevator. 
At the same time that value may mean eco- 
nomic ruin for the producers, because of the 
price whack. 

Recently, a convention of Midwest imple- 
ment dealers, by resolution, opposed placing 
farms in the Soil Bank. 

The president of a large meatpacking firm 
recently stated in a letter to stockholders 
that the company's 1957 profits were down, 
“because of an inadequate supply of hogs.” 
From the standpoint of per capital con- 
sumption and of supply and demand return- 
ing a fair price to the producer of hogs in 
1957, the supply was quite adequate. 

Would this panel like to tackle the ques- 
tion: How is it possible to keep the pressures 
from middlemen, who are ever seeking more 
and more production from defeating efforts 
to get us out of the fix we are in as producers? 


SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


To honestly bring the question out and 
have a look at it, is the first step in it's 
solution, Business men exert no such pres- 
sure on steel production, for example. Why 
do we continue to single out agricultural 
producers as that one part of society who 
have a moral obligation to produce all they 
possibly can? Then they must have faith 
that the law of supply and demand will 
reward them for their generosity. American 
Industry practices no such doctrine. Neither 
does organized labor. They maintain bar- 
gaining power, by adjusting production to 
foreseeable demand. Government enabling 
acts have sanctioned this procedure. This 
week steel production at 59 percent of pro- 
ductive capacity sells for a higher price than 
last year when production was nearly 100 
percent, No one is taking to the airwaves to 
Oppose this American practice of making a 
controlled supply maintain price. Some 
argue that our national well-being requires 
it. 


In contrast, a high agricultural official, who 
has. relied largely on middlemen to get agri- 
culture out of its fix, stated to a New 
York City audience, that “farmers must 
learn to accept more realistic prices” (or 
lower prices?) Has anyone ever heard of a 
national labor representative or an author- 
ized leader for industry coming before farmer 
@udiences and arguing that those he repre- 
sented simply had to learn to accept more 
realistic or lower prices? All farm prices 
have fallen 20 percent since 1951. Iowa’s net 
farm income has fallen 54.7 percent as a 
Tesult. During that time steel prices have 
been increased 18 times. Yet farmers must 
take more realistic, lower prices? How lop- 
sided can our economy get and let us sur- 
vive? 

It becomes clearer as we study the fix we 
fre in that farm producers, consumers and 
our free world friends and allies have about 
all the “expand farm output, lower the price” 
kind of prosperity we can stand right now. 
Canada like other food exporting nations is 
not happy about what we are doing to her- 
wheat market. The consumer is tired of 
the carrying charges on excess supply. The 
farmer is more than a little nauseated by 
the repeated assertion that he can and must 
be taught “to learn to live with abundance,” 
by helping him, yes forcing him, to create 
more surpluses. 

I believe the middleman philosophy of 
More and more and its domination of na- 
tional agricultural policy is a big part of 
the fix we are in. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH: FRIEND OR FOE 
PRODUCER? 

Let me turn now to the agricultural re- 
search policy and its relationship to the fix 
we are in. As defined in Oxford dictionary 
these three words in combination must mean 
the adoption of a course of study where the 
results are advantageous to those who grow 
crops and raise livestock. 

Has this magnificent decline in agricul- 
ture caught agricultural research off bal- 
ance? Has the explosion in agricultural 
technology and resultant surpluses created 
need for reevaluation of agricultural research 
policy, just as the hydrogen bomb caused 
need for a change in military research? 

If surpluses, loss of bargaining power and 
low-farm income are agriculture’s No. 1 
problems, is agricultural research beamed to 
give first priority to their solution? 

On January 3, a United States Department 
of Agriculture press release stated that the 
great agricultural research achievements in 
1957 were three in number: (a) Great strides 
were made in knowledge and application of 
fertilizers; (b) Irrigation techniques were 
greatly advanced; (c) Great gains were made 
in insect and pest controls. 

If the No. 1 problem of farmers is over 
production (present and prospective), will 
not the clocking into production pipelines in 
1958 of more production research achieve- 
ments only intensify the problem? The 
production economy is doing a tailspin in 
the headwin of surpluses and still the 
heavy foot of agricultural research is frozen 
upon the accelerator, Does this make sense 
as national policy? 

; SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


The development of grain sorghums illus- 
trates the point. New sorghums have greater 
yielding ability of at least 50 percent. 
Higher yield anticipation was a major fac- 
tor in doubling 1957 sorghum acreage over 
1956. On January 1 of this year the supply 
of grain sorghum was 300 percent greater 
than a year previous. Did that not intensify 
the feed grain surplus problem? If com- 
panion research had been released simulta- 
neously, that would have helped the Nation 
make better use of this increased produc- 
tion, its effect might have been neutral, As 
it is, 146 million additional bushels of feed 
grain will strike the feed and livestock econ- 
omy at a most unfavorable time and give 
the producer a tremendous price whack, 


WHY NOT A TIME FUSE-FOR TECHNOLOGY EX- 
PLOSIONS IN AGRICULTURE? 


It is a hard blunt fact of our American 
economy, that in the business world new 
technology is not showered down like rain- 
water. It is clocked into use only when it 
is deemed to be an economic advantage to 
the user. For example, radio hifidelity 
technology was bought and kept a secret 
document for 5 years by an early television 
company. They did it because radio ad- 
vancement at that time might have jeopard- 
ized their investment in television. If agri- 
culture as a business is to get out of the 
fix it is in, how do we go about adopting this 
established American business principal of 
judiciously injecting new technology into 
agriculture so that it benefits the user? 

SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


Can we control injection of technology 
into agriculture to Prevent damage to the 
producer? 

This is my most vigorous question. To 
some, even to dare question the wisdom of 
instant injection of every known technology 
into ‘agricultural production, regardiess of 
effect on supply and price, is like daring to 
question the sanctity of motherhood. Why 
is this so? I suspect it is basically a tradi- 
tion and a carryover from the days when 
food in America was in short supply and any 
addition was a blessing, not a curse to him 
who raised it. 


or 
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Today we have passed that stage. We 
have overproduction and à predicted 
greater overproduction, Yet it is still na- 
tional agricultural policy to pour into agri- 
culture as fast as we know how those things 
which make more production. 


SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


For example, hearings were recently held 
by joint congressional committees on agri- 
cultural policy. On page 10 of those hear- 
ings appear these words of economist Barton, 
“The greater use of fertilizer is the chief 
reason for ‘the increase in crop production 
in the last 15 years.’ Fertilizer use is 315 
times greater than in 1940.“ We did not 
need that increased production. 

This did not just happen. It came about 
by deliberate Government policy. USDA 
promoted education and research for ex- 
panded fertilizer use. Research aid was 
given fertilizer producers. A policy was 
adopted after the war of turning over the 
large munition plants to private industry, 
at a fraction of the cost, to be converted to 
the production of nitrogen fertilizers. Fast 
tax writeoffs were granted. Crash pro- 
grams to build even more nitrogen plants 
were initiated as late as 1954. 

Last week a fertilizer salesman tried to 
coerce an order out of me with this argu- 
ment, “Dick, I readily admit producers would 
be better off in 1958 if no commercial ferti- 
lizer was used at all, But as one producer 
you have no alternative. You will use it and 
like it or quit farming.” It's part of the fix 
we are in. Government agriculture policy 
has helped bring it about, 

As agricultural producers and as taxpay- 
ing citizens we have every right to question 
the wisdom of national agricultural policies 
which follow traditions of the past when feed 
was in short supply. These policies today 
are creating more excess production by forc- 
ing the individual producer, like a mechan- 
ical robot, to blindly participate in expand- 
ing unneeded aggregate agriculture produc- 
tion or get out. z 
rr IS PART OF THE FIX WE ARE IN THAT NEEDS 

FIXING A WAY OUT 


This leads to my fifth and final question: 
How can agricultural research policy be re- 
appraised, refocused, and redirected so that 
it gives No. 1 priority to agriculture's No. 1 
problems, which are overproduction, lost 
bargaining power, and low net farm income? 

The necessity of giving this question in- 
tense consideration was recently stated by 
former Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
John H. Davis. He said, “If adequate steps 
are not taken promptly to bring agriculture 
into harmony with the forces of technology, 
then agriculture probably will lag even 
further behind industry, in terms of eco- 
nomic well-being. This could be serious to 
the whole economy.” 

SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 

This is not the time to expand produc- 
tion research. This is the time to greatly 
expand research on the pressing problems 
of agriculture, It means finding answers to 
such problems as these: 

1, How can the farmer increase his bar- 
gaining power? 

2. What effective means can check this 
too-rapid expansion of the agricultural 
plant? 

3. How does farm production in the ag- 
gregate respond to price change? 

4. What is taking place in vertical inte- 
gration? Will the farmer gain bargaining 
power or become a sharecropper? 

The new agricultural adjustment re- 
search center recently created at Iowa 
State College is dedicated to the task of 
finding some of these kind of answers. Pres- 
ident Hilton, Dean Andre, and their col- 
leagues are to be heartily commended, for 
being first to crash the sound barriers in 
this new and critically important research 
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field. Every farmer should give them all 
the encouragement and support possible. 
‘They are the pioneers of 1958. 

SUMMARY 


Yes, producers are in a fix. We can stay 
in or we can stay out. The first step in 
getting out is to take a hard, honest look at 
the fix we are in. 

I have tried to do that by raising five 
main questions for the panel: 

1. Is not the fix we're in, chronic, en- 
trenched overproduction because we fail to 
accept the fact that the whole is equal to 
the sum of all its parts? 

2. Do we really want agricultural pro- 
ducers out of the fix? 

3. How is it possible to keep pressures 
from middlemen, who always want more and 
more production, from defeating efforts to 
get us out of our fix? (Who will save the 
farmer from his friends?) 

4. How do we fit to agriculture the Ameri- 
can business principal of judiciously Inject- 
ing new technology, so that it is a financial 
benefit. to the user? (Why not attach a time 
fuse on technology explosions?) 

5. How can agricultural policy and agri- 
cultural research be readjusted, so that it 
gives first place to the solution of the No. 
1 problems of those who grow crops and 
raise livestock: the problems of excess pro- 
duction, lost bargaining power, and low net 
income? 


Manufacturing Employment in California 


i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news re- 
lease put out by the division of labor 
statistics and research of the State of 
California Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, dated March 13, 1958. 

The figures which are presented are 
one more piece of evidence of the un- 
employment crisis which we face and of 
the urgency of the need to meet the 
crisis with an effective program: 

CALIFORNIA: MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 

The downtrend in California manufactur- 
ing employment continued in February, 
Ernest B. Webb, California Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, announced today. 

Nearly 10,000 workers were dropped from 
manufacturing payrolls last month bringing 
to total to 1,139,800 wage and salary workers. 

Additional layoffs were reported in hard 
goods industries in February. Largest de- 
creases occurred in automobiles, machinery, 
and electrical equipment. A decline in air- 
craft of less than 1,000 was the smallest 
monthly decrease since cutbacks began early 
in 1957. 

Factory employment in February was off 
82,900, or 7 percent, from February 1957. 
Nearly all of the year-to-year drop reflects 
layoffs at plants manufacturing heavy goods. 
Alrcraft alone accounted for 43,000, or over 
half of the net year-to-year decrease. Large 
cuts were also recorded in machinery—down 
10.000. primary metals—down more than 6,- 
000, electrical equipment—down nearly 4,000, 
and sutomobiles—down about 3,500. 

Food processing and ordnance were the 
only manufacturing groups to report year- 
over-year employment gains—each were up 
about 2,000, 
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Statement by Gov. Averell Harriman, of 
New York, Before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Public Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following important statement by 
Gov. Averell Harriman, of New York, 
before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Roads on February 21, 1958. 

As is made clear in the statement, we 
must not permit the administration's 
economic shortsightedness to prevail. 
Congress can best supply the necessary 
leadership by supporting the forward- 
looking legislation of Senators Gore and 
NEUBERGER and Congressman BUCKLEY 
to which Governor Harriman makes ref- 
erence: 

STATEMENT BY Gov. AVERELL HARRIMAN, OF 
New YORK, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON PUBLIC ROADS, SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
Inc, WASHINGTON, D. C., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
21, 1958 


I am grateful to Senator Gore and the 
members of this committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today. 

Since taking office as Governor of New York 
State 3 years ago, I have given continuous 
attention to the improvement of our highway 
systems. My concern has been for both the 
reconstruction of existing State highways 
and the creation of an Interstate System of 
expressways connecting the major centers of 
population and industry throughout the 
United States. 

New York is the most populous of the 
States. It leads ail others in manufacturing, 
and is the most important financial and com- 
mercial center of the Nation. New York 
draws visitors from all over the country and 
in fact the world. It is the second highest 
State in the number of registered automo- 
biles, and in annual motor fuel consumption. 
As such, it contributes a large percentage of 
the revenues available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for highway purposes. 

With these factors in mind, I vigorously 
supported the efforts of Senator Gore and 
his colleagues in the Senate and the House 
during 1955 and 1956 when they faced the 
difficult task of preparing legislation to es- 
tablish a national program to meet high- 
way needs, I believe the Gore-Fallon Act 
which resulted is basically sound legisla- 
tion. Under tits provisions, many States 
have been able to take long steps toward 
the realization of the ambitious goals set 
by this program. 

A construction program of this size not 
only improves our transportation facilities, 
but serves as an important stimulus to un- 
employment and to the strengthening of our 
general economy. Now, with unemployment 
at 4,500,000 and expected to climb to 5 mil- 
lion this month, with production lower than 
in 1953-54, with steel plants operating at 
slightly more than 50 percent of capacity, 
with national spending for plant and equip- 
ment declining, it is essential that there be 
no scaling down of the highway construc- 
tion contemplated by the act. Last week, 
I and 10 other governors respectfully urged 
the President to accelerate the highway pro- 
gram in order to revive activity in the vital 
construction and related industries. In his 
reply, received yesterday, the President 
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stated that, among other measures, steps 
had already been taken by the Federal Goy- 
ernment “to provide greatly increased ex- 
penditures under the national highway 
bullding program.” I had not been aware 
that the administration has taken steps to 
increase the program beyond the provisions 
of the 1956 act. And, In fact, other spokes- 
men of the administration have stated that 
the program would be slowed down. I am 
here today to enter objection to any reduc- 
tion in the 1956 program, and to ask that 
it be increased. 

New York State, well aware of the impor- 
tance of this program, has from the start 
been among the leaders in getting work 
under way on the Interstate System, as well 
as on our regular urban, primary, and sec- 
ondary systems. We have geared ourselves 
to absorb to the full our share of the ap- 
portionments established in the 1956 Fed- 
eral act. The latest tabulations of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads show that New 
York State has $174 million of interstate 
projects under construction. This is a 
larger volume of work actually underway 
than any other State in the Nation. 
Through the adyance of State funds, we are 
making early use of Federal assistance which 
was originally scheduled to be available in 
July but which, we have been advised, will 
not come to us until December, 

We have already opened a portion of our 
Empire Stateway running through the cen- 
ter of our State from Pennsylvania to the 
Canadian border. By next year, we expect 
to have several more major sections of toll- 
free interstate mileage opened to traffic. 

During the design and construction of the 
570 mile Thruway, New York State obtained 
knowledge and experience in planning and 
building modern highways. Each section of 
these major expressways requires upwards of 
two years of survey and design at consider- 
able expense before actual construction 18 
started. For this reason, it is vitally neces- 
sary that the States have firm assurance, at 
least three years in advance, of the amount 
of money they will have available for high- 
way work, It is a well known fact that, in 
any major construction program, a steady 
volume of work reduces costs and nothing 
is more expensive than fluctuations in the 
workload. 

I believe it was the intent of Congress 
when the 1956 Federal Act was passed to 
see to it that the various States had a firm 
basis upon which to plan future construc- 
tion schedules. Thirteen years was set as the 
period within which the Interstate System 
was to be n New York State went 
ahead with plans and surveys on this as- 
sumption. 

At the present time, we have in various 
stages of design over $1,250,000,000 of high- 
way plans for all of our State highway sys- 
tems. Of this, approximately $580,000,000 is 
for Interstate projects. A program of this 
magnitude cannot be carried out efficiently, 
if we are constantly beset by uncertainties 
as to future Federal allocations. 

It was not until midway in 1957 that we 
began to hear representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce speak of the possibility 
of stretching the program out to 16 or even 
to 20 years. I feel sure that a 20-year pro- 
gram is just as contrary to the intent of the 
sponsors of this act as it is to the desires 
of New York State. If these expressways 
take 20 or more years to construct, they will 
be inadequate before they are completed. 

We are given to understand that this talk 
of stretchout is due primarily to increases 
in the estimated cost of the Interstate 
System and a failure of revenue to meet 
estimates. Congress authorized appropria- 
tions of $2.2 billion for each of the fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961, but we are now told 
that the money gyailable in 1960 will be 
$1.6 billion, and in 1961 will be reduced to 
$1.2 billion, 
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If these reductions are put into effect, 36 
States will find that they have less to spend 
on interstate work than they had in 1958- 
59. By 1961, 46 States will have to cut back 
their programs as a result of shrinking 
Federal allocations. 

This means that while New York State 
will receive $142,000,000 for interstate con- 
struction in 1959, our allocations will drop 
to $79,000,000 in 1960 and to $59,000,000 in 
1961. This is progress in reverse. With 
$580,000,000 worth of interstate projects now 
under design, it is dificult to see how we 
can maintain a steady rate of construction 
based on a sharply descending scale of Fed- 
eral aid. 

Instead of seeking ways to preserve and 
to supplement the highway trust fund, the 
administration has advanced proposals 
which would deplete it by charging to it the 
costs of the forest land highways and ex- 
penses incurred by the Treasury and Labor 
Departments incident to the interstate pro- 
gram. I hope that the Congress will be 
alert at all times to attempts to divert 
this trust fund from the express purposes for 
which ft was created. 7 

In spite of the progress we have made, 
New York State finds itself in a particularly 
unfortunate position with regard to its 
apportionment of mileage and funds for the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. This position is shared by some 
15 other States, all of which have toll 
Toads designated as interstate routes. Of 
the 1,210 approved interstate miles within 
our borders, over 500 miles are a part of the 
New York State Thruway. The new formula 
for apportionment of Federal interstate 
funds makes clear the need and the justice 
of some form of compensation for those 
States which find themselves similarly sit- 
uated. This formula, as you know, is based 
upon each State's percentage of the cost to 
complete the whole national system. In 
other words, New York's annual allocations, 
Will be based not upon the cost of our 
1,210 authorized miles, but upon the cost 
of the 700 miles which remain to be built. 
This inequity will prevail as long as the 
Program lasts. 

When the New York State Thruway was 
designated as a paft of the Interstate System, 
it was assumed that some method of re- 
imbursement would be worked out. Re- 
imbursement for toll roads was recom- 
mended by the President's Committee, chair- 
Manned by General Clay. which reported its 
findings in 1955. The 1956 Federal Act di- 
rected that the Department of Commerce 
conduct a study of the reimbursement prob- 
lem. I understand that the results of this 
Study have been submitted to Congress. 

report will show that the cost of toll- 
Toad construction on New York’s Interstate 
System will come to approximately $1 billion. 
It would be a glaring injustice if no provi- 
sion were made to compensate those States 
which, like New York, have moved forward 
with the construction of large portions of 
their interstate networks without Federal 
assistance, The Federal Government would, 
in effect, be penalizing those very States 
which have had the foresight and the initia- 
live to provide the Nation with the sort of 
Major transportation system it so desperately 
needs. 

Congressman BUCKLEY, of New York, who 
has consistently sought to rectify this in- 
justice, has recently introduced a bill 
amending the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 in such a way as to give the States 
having toll roads on their Interstate System 
a more equitable share of Federal aid. This 
bill would permit the Secretary of Commerce 
to designate as part of the Interstate System 
other routes within the various States equal 
in mileage to the length of the toll roads 
Within their borders. The cost of the con- 
Struction of these interstate miles would 
then be added to the total cost for complet- 
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ing the Interstate System. I strongly rec- 
ommend favorable consideration of this bill 
by the members of this committee. 

New York State already has applied for 
the inclusion of an additional 453 miles in 
the Interstate System. These major routes 
are fully justified as interstate highways 
from a standpoint of traffic use, economic 
factors, and defense. New York State needs 
and should have more than one outlet to 
the west. Last year, when an additional 
2.102 miles was to be allocated, New York 
State applied, among other projects, for 
inclusion of major portions of routes 17, 15, 
219, and an extension of the Empire State- 
way from its northern terminus to the Og- 
densburg Bridge. The Department of Com- 
merce passed over our application. If the 
Buckley bill becomes law, these routes can 
be made a part of the Interstate System, In 
fact, route 17 can then be developed as part 
of the interstate network for the entire 
length, as I have consistently believed it 
should be. And there are routes connecting 
with other States which are badly needed. 

In spite of our recognition of the impor- 
tance of the Interstate System, New York 1s 
not concerned with this type of highway 
alone. We share with the Members of the 
Senate and the House an equal concern for 
the reconstruction of the many thousands 
of miles of urban, primary, and secondary 
highways on the Federal-aid system. This 
concern was spelled out in the 1956 Highway 
Act when Congress declared its intent to 
progressively increase the sums authorized 
for these various systems by $25 million each 
year through 1969. 

The administration now recommends that 
beginning in fiscal year 1960 this program be 
frozen and no further increases be granted. 
This move we regard as shortsighted in the 
extreme. Now is not the time to talk of 
cutbacks and stretchouts. With unem- 
ployment moving steadily upward, it is more 
than ever necessary that the Federal Govern- 
ment make sure that the highway construc- 
tion program is carried on at a rate suf- 
ficiently high to make it an important factor 
in halting the current recession. This is the 
time when bold action is needed. I, there- 
fore, recommend a substantially larger in- 
crease in the appropriations for the primary, 
secondary and urban systems than has been 
contemplated. ese feeder routes, includ- 
ing farm-to-market roads, are every bit as 
important as major expressways, New York 
State has been able to absorb all of the Fed- 
eral aid assigned to these systems. The 
voters of our State have approved a $500 
million bond issue for highway purposes. 
Our design program is such that we are ca- 
pable of handiing substantial increases. We 
are ready to move ahead with the placement 
of contracts. Men can be put to work 
promptly on the job and in the factory. 

Another matter I want to touch on is the 
matter of billboard advertising on the Inter- 
state System. The interstate and defense 
highways will pass through some of the 
most beautiful areas of our Nation. For 
much of their distance, they will be entirely 
on new location, opening up vistas hitherto 
unseen by the public. To preserve the natu- 
ral beauty of our countryside and to pro- 
mote highway safety, steps must be taken to 
prevent billboards from cluttering up our 
expressways. Already, they are appearing 
along recently opened interstate sections. 
In New York, I have recommended to the 
State legislature a measure which would re- 
strict billboards within 660 feet of these 
highways. It is proper that the various 
States take the initiative. However, since 
this is an interstate system, a uniform na- 
tional policy should be established. I recom- 
mend that this committee reexamine the leg- 
islation introduced last year by Senator 
NEUBERGER. Action now to protect our tre- 
mendous investment in new expressways is 
imperative, 
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Iam convinced that the 1956 Highway Act, 
in whose creation this subcommittee played 
so substantial a part, was à most courageous 
and farsighted piece of legislation. But it 
will not remain so if it is whittled down and 
dwarfed from its original conception. This 
is a 13-year program. It makes no sense to 
turn it into a 20-year program. Nor does it 
make sense to ask the States to constantly 
lower thelr sights by reductions in the yearly 
apportionments of funds for construction of 
the Interstate System. This network is 
known as the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. When we set about 
deciding just how badly we really need these 
expressways, let us not forget the word de- 
tense.“ Let's not make this one more ex- 
ample of shortsightedness and false economy. 
New York City particularly needs more inter- 
state routes for civil defense and evacuation. 

New York State is prepared to do its share, 
as it has in the past. 

As I have indicated, with Increased Federal 
assistance, we would be in a position to 
expand our program and place contracts 
rapidly, which would not only help us to 
meet our highway requirements, but would 
be a stimulus to employment and our lagging 
economy. 


Virginia Farm Bureau Federation Position 
on Restriction of Flexible Price Support 
‘Authority 
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HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a letter 
I have received from Mr. Roy B. Davis, 
president of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

In this letter, Mr. Davis states the op- 
position of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation to Senate Joint Resolution 
162, which would restrict the operation 
of existing price support authority and 
gives the reasons why his organization 
does not favor this resolution. 

The letter follows: 

VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Richmond, Va., March 18, 1958. 
Hon, Burr P. Harrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: We would like to take 
this opportunity to urge you to oppose ef- 
forts currently being made to freeze allot- 
ments and price-support levels for agricul- 
tural commodities at their current level and 
efforts being made to increase acreage on 
corn from 38 to 54 million acres, 

Virginia farmers have long held to the 
view that price supports can be effective in 
increasing net farm income only when they 
are coupled with the necessary production 
machinery to assure that supply and demand 
are held in balance. The traditional phi- 
losophy of Virginia farmers has been to pro- 
duce adequate supplies to meet the demands 
of the consuming public at reasonable prices 
without price depressing market gluts. 
Much of the blame for present farm com- 
medity surpluses may be placed on mini- 
mum acreage allotments which allow farmers 
to plant a given acreage regardless of mar- 
ket demand for the cOmmodity and also to 
receive prlee-· support guaranties. 
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The proposed freezing and setting of un- 
realistic allotments for corn are not con- 
sistent with past efforts of Virginia farmers 
in keeping agricultural programs on a sound 
basis. 


As a farm organization, we have a respon- 
sibility to farmers and the public to develop 
farm which will provide adequate 
suppliés at reasonable consumer prices, yet 
still protect the farmer and insure him an 
adequate return for his labor and invest- 
ment. We are convinced that action to 
freeze price supports and acreage levels 
would be a disservice to both farmers and 
consumers of the Nation. Such action would 
tend to encourage farmers to produce price 
depressing surpluses which in the past have 
been extremely costly to our taxpayers. . 

Approval of such proposals will strengthen 
the argument of many that agriculture is a 
ward of the Government and subject to 
handsouts at the will of Congress. While 
rejection of such proposals will affirm our 
position that agriculture and Government 
should employ sound, economic principles 
cooperatively to bring about needed agri- 
cultural adjustments. 

Thanking you and with kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Roy B. Davrs, Jr., 
President. 


The False Prophet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial by Mr. 
R. B. Waller, which appeared in the 
Algona (Iowa) Upper Des Moines on 
March 18, 1958. Obviously, Mr. Waller’s 
fine editorial evidences clear thinking on 
a subject very vital to our Nation’s 
farmers as well as our national economic 
well-being: 

THE FALSE PROPHET 


There is one thing about Ezra Benson and 
his approach to agricultural economics with 
which no one in the Farm Belt, even those 
who support him, can find much agreement. 

Mr. Benson seems bound and determined to 
lay the blame for all increases in the cost of 
living at the door of the farmer. 

Benson, although Secretary of Agriculture, 
seems determined to be anything but a repre- 
sentative of agriculture. It is this fact which 
proves so infuriating, to Republican Con- 
gressmen as well as Democrats, 

Attacking a proposed price-support freeze, 
Benson publicly stated that this would add 
unjustifiably to the Nation’s food bill. This 
appeal seems to be deliberately aimed at the 
places where there are the most voters, the 
cities. 

While Berson is making these statements, 
his own Department of Agriculture statistics 
say that this is not so. 

A November 1957 report by the Depart- 
ment on price spreads of food products says: 

“The value of ingredients used in food 
products shows little correspondence to 
trends in the average retail cost. Because 
the farm value is such a small part of the 
retail cost, farm prices can fluctuate con- 
siderably with little effect on retail cost.” 

The big city consumer is being told that 
his high cost of living is due to the farmer’s 


support program—so the thing to do is cut 


out the farmer's program. The true fact 
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that the processing and packaging is the 
Place where the increase takes place is con- 
cealed insofar as possible, and also the fact 
that the big processors are certainly making 


- hay, with the farmer taking the blame. 


Time magazine 2 weeks ago called the 
price-support program a “scandal” and add- 
ed the untruth that the program cost the 
United States nearly $5 billion a year. This 
newspaper, some weeks back, in an editorial 
on this same statement, pointed out that 
the 5-billion figure included feeding all our 
troops overseas, all of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram involving shipment of surplus food 
overseas (and which should be charged to 
foreign aid and not the farm program), our 
school hot-lunch program, all administrative 
costs of the Department of Agriculture 
which includes a lot more than a price- 
support program, and so on. 

Is it any wonder that Benson finds him- 
self in hot water in the Middle West? 

He may be a man riding a white charger 
and carrying a lance on a great crusade as 
far as some are concerned, but to most of 
us in the Middle West who spend any time 
at all reading the facts he seems to be a 
deliberately misleading Secretary of Agricul- 
ture bent on destruction of any type of 
equality in farm income. 


Be Yourself—at Your Best; a Message 
to Boy Scouts and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a sermon delivered on Boy Scout 
Sunday by Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, 
pastor of Metropolitan Memorial, the 
National Methodist Church, in Washing- 
ton. 

It was my privilege to hear this ser- 
mon by one of the leading ministers of 
the Capital City. It carried such an in- 
spiring message for people in these 
times that I deem it worthy of the wid- 
est possible reading by Boy Scouts and 
others. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BR YOURSELF—AT Your BEST 

Here is a poem which desribes two types 
of people, both of them facing the same 
inner experience. 


The gypsies passed her little gate, 
She stopped her wheel to see: 
A brown-faced pair who wanted the road 
Free as the wind is free. 
And suddenly her tidy room 
A prison seemed to be. 


“She watched the foot-free gypsies pass, 
She never knew or guessed 
The wistful dream that held them close, 
The longing in each breast 
Some day to know a home like hers 
Wherein their hearts might rest.” 


One lady wishes she could be as free as 
the gypsies and the gypsies wish they could 
settle down in a lovely home like the lady. 
What is the inner experience they face? It 
is one that is as old as human history and 
as universal as human life—that of being 
willing to be themselves, 
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HOW MANY WISHERS 


I wonder how many people there are who 
wish they were in someone else's place, 
who had their feet in someone else’s shoes; 
who were driving someone else's car, living 
in someone else’s home; or wearing someone 
else’s clothes. Like the gypsies and the lady 
they look at each other and wish they could 
exchange places instead of looking at them- 
selves and working to change themselves. 

I wonder how many people long for qual- 
ities others seem to have—courage, confi- 
dence, faith, joy, love, self-control. There 
are those who search for these virtues going 
to this person or that, to this group or that, 
to this church or that, saying Where can 
I find courage, confidence, faith, joy, love, 
self-control?” The assumption underlying 
this kind of searching is that these virtues 
are somewhere outside of us and that by 
our seeking they can be found. 

Of all the ways of endeavoring to obtain 
them this is the most discouraging—dis- 
couraging because no one can put these vir- 
tues into us from the outside. They come 
from within. These powers of the spirit. 
these virtues of the soul, without which a 
good life is impossible, are in us already. 
Indeed they are—undeveloped perhaps; im- 
prisoned they may be—hidden beneath the 
debris of disappointment. 

But they are there—seeds that have never 
grown simply because they have never been 
cultivated: powers still slumbering because 
they have never been awakened: a splendor 
imprisoned because it has never been set 
free. Within you, within each one of you 
there are dynamic powers, great virtues, al- 
together desirable qualities, and if you 
would only release them, give them liberty, 
set them free they would make your life 
more confident, more courageous, more 
faithful, more joyful, more loving. 

ACRES OF DIAMONDS 

Russell H. Conwell tells a marvelous story, 
Acres Of Diamonds. When going down the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers many years ago 
he found himself under the direction of an 
Arab guide. This guide not only thought 
it was his duty to guide them but also to 
entertain them with stories and this is the 
story that Conwell tells. We are glad he 
listened and since about two thousand 
young people have been carried through col- 
lege by this lecture they are glad he lis- 
tened too. 

One day there lived not far from the River 
Indus in ancient Persia a man by the name 
of Ali Hafed. Ali Hafed owned a large farm, 
he had orchards, grain fields, and gardens. 
He was a wealthy and a contented man. He 
was contented because he was wealthy and 
wealthy because he was contented. 

One day a Buddhist priest visited the 
Persian farmer. This priest sat down by 
the fire and told the farmer how this world 
of ours was made, how the world was once 
a bank of fog and that the Almighty thrust 
his finger into the bank of fog, and began 
slowly to move His finger around, increas- 
ing the speed until at last he whirled this 
bank of fog, into a solid ball of fire. Then 
it went rolling through the universe, burn- 
ing its way through other banks of fog 
condensing the moisture until it fell in 
floods of rain on its hot surface and cooled 
the outward crust. 

The internal fires bursting outward 
through the crust threw up mountains and 
hills, made the valleys and plains and 
prairies of this wonderful planet of ours. 
When this internal molten mass came burst- - 
ing out and cooled quickly it became gran- 
ite, less quickly copper, less quickly silver. 
less quickly gold, and after gold, diamonds 
were made. 

“Now,” said the old priest, “a diamond is 
a congealed drop of sunlight.” He said that 
if he had one diamond the size of his thumb 
he could purchase the country; if he had a 
mine of diamonds he could place his chil- 
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dren upon thrones through the influence of 
his great wealth. 
POOR BY DISCONTENTMENT 

Ali Hafed went to bed that night & poor 
man. He had not lost anything, but he 
Was poor because he was discontented, and 
discontented because he was poor. He said, 
“I want a mine of diamonds.” And he 
lay awake all night. 

Early the next morning he sought out the 


priest. Tell me, where can I find dia- 
monds?” 

“Diamonds? What do want with dia- 
monds?" 


“Why, I wish to be immensely rich.” 

“Well, go and find them—that is all you 
have to do, go and find them and then you 
will have them. Look for a river that runs 
through white sands and between high 
mountains and there you will find dia- 
monds,” t > 

SEARCH FOR DIAMONDS 

Ali Hafed said he would go, he sold his 
farm, collected his money, left his family. in 
charge of a neighbor and went away in 
search of diamonds. All over did he search 
for them but nowhere did he find them. 
Finally, poor and suffering, he could not 
resist the temptation to cast himself into the 
Water and so he lost his life. 

Thought Conwell, “Well, what a story, no 
beginning, no middie, no end, nothing to it. 
This is the first story I have ever heard in 
which the hero was killed in the first 
chapter.” 

But there was a second chapter. The man 
who purchased All Hafed’s farm one day led 
his camel into the garden to drink. As the 
camel put his nose into the shallow waters 
of that garden brook, All Hafed's successor 
noted a curious flash of light from the white 
Sands of the stream. He pulled out a black 
Stone having an eye of light reflecting all the 
hues of the rainbow. He took it into his 
house, put it on the mantel and forget all 
about it. 

Sometime later the same old Buddhist 
Priest came to visit Ali Hafed's successor 
and the moment he opened the door and 
Saw the flash of light on the mantel he 
Tushed up and said— Here is a diamond. 
Ali Hafed has returned.“ 

“Oh, no, All Hafed has not returned and 
that is not a diamond. That is nothing but 
a stone we found right here in our own 
garden.“ Said the priest—"I tell you that 
is a diamond.“ Together they rushed out 
into the garden, stirred up the white sands 
With their fingers and lo there came up 
Other and more beautiful gems, Thus was 
discovered the diamond mine of Golconda. 

Then the guide wanting to bring home his 
Moral said, Had All Hafed remained at 
home and dug in his own cellar or under- 
neath his own wheat field, or in His own 
Barden, he would have had “acres of dia- 
monds." He already had that which he 
Sought to find. 


WE SEARCH IN VAIN 


Like Ali Hafed we search and seek for 
qualities and powers and virtues which we 
Say we want and know we need—all of 
which are to be found within the depths of 
Our own personalities, Within each one of 
us ig an “acre of diamonds” if we would 
only look there and find them. 

Timid, worried, fearful, inferior—we find 
the foundation of our world crumbling be- 
neath us. Then we search here and there, 
Seek for this or that, searching and seeking 
for courage, confidence, faith, joy, self-con- 
trol—all the while the answer is to be found 
within ourselves and in the attitudes 
whereby we awaken the slumbering powers 
of the human soul and set free the impris- 
Oned splendor of the human spirit. 

Jesus said: “The kingdom of heaven is 
Within you.” People were saying "lo, here” 
and “lo, there.” Jesus says the kingdom is 
Within you—the kingdom of courage and 
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confidence, the kingdom of peace and power, 
of happiness and health, of life and love. 
the kingdom of heaven is from the inside 
and must be developed and grown and nur- 
tured in the human soul. 

If we are to awaken our slumbering pow- 
ers, set free our imprisoned splendor, culti- 
vate the seeds that will flower into the 
beauty of a good life—we must be willing 
to accept ourselves. We must be ready to 
change ourselves, we must learn to be our- 
selves—at our best. 

It is an open secret that many people 
never succeed in doing that. They are al- 
ways striving to be someone other than they 
really are, forever trying to be something 
they know they are not: Ceaselessly en- 
deavoring to be somebody else, perpetually 
playing a part or assuming a role. Down to 
the day of their death they are never recon- 
ciled to the self life has given them, the 
career chartered for them, the environment 
in which they must live. 


BE YOURSELF 


What I am trying to say is that many 
people are unwilling to be themselves and 
I want to say that it is a good thing, always 
& good thing, when a person stops trying to 
be someone else and makes up his mind to 
be himself and to be himself at his own best. 
The shores of this world are literally littered 
with the human wreckage of people who 
have. tried desperately to be someone other 
than themselves. 

So the call comes to us this morning, be 
yourself, at your best. Never mind the fact 
that someone else is brighter than you; never 
mind the fact that someone else is greater 
than you; never mind the fact that some- 
one else is better looking, better dressed, 
better educated than you. That is not 
your affair. . You be yourself at your 
best. If you have 10 talents use them, if 
you have 5 use them, if you have 2 use 
them; if you have 1 use it. Be yourself, at 
your best and you will begin to awaken 
your slumbering powers, to cultivate the 
seeds of a really good life and to set free 
the imprisoned splendor. This is our busi- 
ness in life, 

Let us think of some things which we can 
do which will help us to be the best that 
we can be, 

TRAINED THINKING 


For one thing discipline your mind to 
dwell only upon what is good. Train your 
thinking until your thought is focused only 
upon what. is right and just and pure and 
kind. Do this and keep on doing it and 
you will find yourself moving In a direction 
of a better and a greater and a more useful 
Ute. 

This is not easy, no bne is attempting to 
say that it is easy. After all ease is not the 
test of a great or a good life. But if we take 
the time, make the effort, and keep on tak- 
ing the time and making the effort to train 
our thoughts, to discipline our thinking, to 
direct our intellect, centering them only 
upon what is good and true and beautiful. 
We will be astonished to discover how much 
happier and healthier we will be and how 
much more helpful and hopeful we will be- 
come. Such an attitude awakens slumber- 
ing powers, sets free the imprisoned splendor 
and best of all we find we are becoming our- 
selves at our own best. 

What this conscious mind of ours dwells 
upon, what this conscious minds of our 
entertains—sinks down into the realm of 
the subconscious and there becomes a part 
of us. If we train our minds to dwell upon 
what the Greeks called the good, the true 
and the beautiful—that sinks down into our 
subconscious and we slowly but surely begin 
to live more confidently and more coura- 
geously. 

On the other hand if our minds dwell 
upon bitterness or jealousy or greed or dis- 
ease or the self—this, too, sinks down into 
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the subconscious, into life and we slowly but 
surely become the unhappy, sour, suspicious, 
sickly and fear-ridden souls that people 
shun. 

You see a preson—you know he 
has happy thoughts. You see a generous 
personality—you know he has generous 
thoughts. You see an unhappy person— 
you know he has unhappy thoughts. You 
see a sour personality—you know he has 
sour thoughts. 

MIND RULES 


What the conscious mind dwells upon, 
that we tend to become. Remember that 
not every thought that comes to the mind 
but every thought that comes into the 
mind: not the ideas that knock at our door 
but the ideas that we welcome and enter- 
tain—that we tend to become. 

Listen to Jesus: A good tree does not 
bring forth corrupt fruit neither does a cor- 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit.“ A good 
tree brings forth good fruit and a corrupt 
tree brings forth corrupt fruit. The good 
man out of the good treasures of his good 
heart or of his good subconscious mind 
brings forth fruit that is good. 

The Apostie Paul hit upon this when he 
said: “Let your mind dwell upon what is 
true, worthy, right, pure, lovely, kindly, on 
everything that is excellent and praise- 
worthy. Then the God who gives peace will 
be with you.” 

The Boy Scout law reveals this fact—a 
Scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
-—courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, 
brave, clean, reverent. By so disciplining 
our minds to dwell upon what is good we 
awaken our slumbering powers, set free our 
imprisoned splendor and we learn to be our- 
selves at our best. 

KEEP RELIGION ALIVE 


Again let me say keep. your religion alive. 
A vital religious faith, a deep conviction 
about God, and an assurance that this 
human life of ours has spiritual origin, 
spiritual support, spiritual destiny, a belief 
that things unseen are real and eternal— 
this is one of the most powerful influences 
in the world to help us be ourselves at our 
best. It awakens slumbering powers and 
sets free the imprisoned splendor. Again 
and again a man coming into touch with 
God has found life—life redeemed, restored 
and renewed. 

If we are to be ourselves at our best, If 
we are to live a good and a really great life 
we need to lay hold of the resources of our 
religious faith. This does not mean that we 
have to accept all that people say about re- 
ligion: nor does it mean that we have to 
believe all that ministers may say about 
religion. Laymen and ministers do not 
always agree, 

In the realm of religion we should take 
what we can accept, what we can believe 
and live upon that. No matter how small 
our religious faith may be. Let us make it 
real, let us keep it alive, let it vitalize our 
lives, Make your religion a reality, your 
faith a force and keep your spiritual aspira- 
tions alive. This kind of faith makes all 
the difference in the world to a person en- 
deavoring to awaken slumbering powers and 
to set free the imprisoned splendor of his 
own life. Days of difficulty come, troubles 
seem intolerable, temptations may be too 
strong, sorrow so overwhelming—but such 
a faith as this when it is real and alive 
comes close to a man’s soul and helps him 
to find himself, to accept himself and to be 
himself at his own best. 

LIFE'S CENTER—JESUS 


The way to discipline your mind, to dwell 
upon what is good, the way to keep your 
religion alive is to center your life in Jesus 
Christ. Every life needs a center. In fact, 
every life has a center. A good question 
you can ask yourself is: What is the center 
of my life, around whom or what does my 
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life revolve? Here you will find the answer 
to the question as to why you are what you 
are. 
Let Christ become the center of your life, 
the center around which your life revolves, 
think about Him, let your mind dwell upon 
Him, welcome Him, entertain Him, submit 
your life unto Him and you will find your 
mind dwelling upon what is good and true 
and beautiful and you will find your religion 
the liveliest thing in your life. 

During the First World War a small boy 
in one of our American cities was compelled 
to undergo a serious operation. It happened 
that he had an older brother who was sery- 
ing with the American troops in France, a 
brother to whom he was ardently devoted. 
Just before the older brother went overseas 
he had given this younger brother several 
mementos and it was one of these that the 
small boy insisted on taking to the borpital 
with him. As he was wheeled into the op- 
erating room the nurse noticed he was hold- 
ing something in his tiny fists. She held 
out her hand quietly and said “Let me keep 
it for you. I'll have it right here when you 
come out of the ether.” But the little fella 
shook his head. “No;" he said, I want it 
myself. It's gonna help alot. It’s a button 
from the coat of a real soldier.” 

DEVOTION TO CHRIST 


Hold in your hand a button from the coat 
of Christ, keep your life ardently devoted to 
Him. He will help you to think only upon 
what is good; He will help you keep your 
religion alive; He will help you to accept 
yourself, to change yourself, and to be your- 
self at your best. 


Just as I am, thine own to be 

Friend of the young, who lovest me, 
To consecrate myself to Thee, 

O, Jesus Christ, I come, 


In the glad morning of my day 

My life to give, my vows to pay, 
With no reserve and no delay, 

With all my heart I come. 


I would live ever in the light, 
I would work ever for the right, 

I would serve Thee with all my might, 
Therefore, to Thee I come, 


Just as I am, young, strong, and free 
To be the best that I can be 
For truth, and righteousness, and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come, 


Amen. 


Tribute to Dr. Clara K. Aszody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following beau- 
tiful tribute paid to Dr. Clara K. Aszody, 
of Newark and West Orange, by Mr. M. 
Martin Turpanjian, editor of the Jersey 
Parade and president of the New Jersey 
League of Weekly Newspapers. Dr. As- 
zody has been proclaimed as the news- 
paperwoman of the year by the league: 
HUNGARY Has DEMONSTRATED MARCH or FREE- 

DOM IN INCESSANT COURAGE As Irs History 

Has BEEN PREDICATED ON THE ALTAR OF THE 

STOICAL HEROISM 7 

(By M. Martin Turpanſian) 

The march of freedom is a spiritual drama 

of incessant courage. It cannot retreat It 
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must go forward, The national character of 
every nation in all the preceding ages of 
human history has been predicated on the 
sacrificial altar of storical heroism in the 
very face of overwhelming crushing con- 
quest. This is no idle gesture of a compla- 
cent braggard. This is a stark realistic fact 
of Ute when we consider the dauntless and 
tremendous spirit of death-defying courage 
the brave men and women of Hungary dem- 
onstrated in their epic revolution against 
the mighty legions of modern Red Commu- 
nist empire of the present age of atomic in- 
genulty with the shadows of hate, unrest, 
suspicion, and uncertainty hovering over the 
civilization of modern world. 

The people of Hungary have glorified their 
national honor by their epic battle to regain 
freedom and national sovereignty. The fact 
that they did not ultimately triumph, does 
not detract one iota from thelr tremendous 
will to carry on and on incessantly until 
they achieve their ultimate victory—the re- 
turn of Hungary to Hungarian people, ruled 
by Hungarians for the Hungarian people. 

This is the dynafic spirit that the Hun- 
garian-American citizens have interwoven in 
the fabric of the great American democracy 
on the continent of North America, 

In the musical world they have given us 
great musicians of outstanding artists and 
they have enriched the American way of 
life with the mechanical ingenuity of 
unique craftsmanship, scientific know-how 
of technical mass production and the fas- 
cinating attainment of gifted opera singers 
as well as marvelous actors and actresses, 
The great American melting pot has been 
surely ennobled as well as glorified by its 
contribution to the historic Hungarian im- 
migration quotas and the great American 
concept of government—a government based 
on freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of press is surely an open door 
of opportunity for the freedom-loving people 
of the world to find the haven where they 
can live and work and plan and dream of 
the abundant life promised by the God of 
their immortal Fathers. 

Let us commend them, let us inspire 
them, let us give them the full measure of 
appreciation for their love and sacrifice for 
this new land of the new world and God 
grant that their spirit of liberty will always 
possess an illustrious example of the Hun- 
garian inherent natural talent and ability 
which is highly embodied in the character 
of that able and brilllant newspaperwoman 
of the year, Dr. Clara K. Aszody, M. D., of 
Newark, for her name indeéd has glorified 
the Hungarian national honor roll with 
eternal prestige, rational intelligence, and 
wisdom of the sages. It has dramatized in 
terms of tangible feality incarnated inhe 
superb soul the true spirit of Hungary. She 
has proven to be as the genuine idol of 
the Hungary for all the genuine Hungarians 
all over the world. 

We take a great pride in soluting Dr. 
Clara K. Aszody as the newspaperwoman 
of the year and also as chairman of the 
board of directors of New Jersey League of 
Weekly Newspapers, Inc. of Waldwick, N. J. 
Well balanced, well poised, she is the epi- 
stome of dignity, yet it is the benevolent 
sort. which sets her well. She is a noble 
woman in the truest sense» She is a woman 
of great wisdom whose prepossessing acts 
of kindness a never failing sense are 
more invincible than the finest oratory. 
She is also a linguist, philosopher, and 
medical doctor. 

“Living light fountains,” Carlyle says of 
such great personalities. “Natural lumi- 
narles.“ he goes on to state “shining by the 
gift of heaven, shedding their radiance upon 
all souls.“ That is Dr. Clara K. Aszody to 
a T. Despite all that she has accomplished 
she retains all the modesty of her great 
unassuming nature. Nor is this a pose with 
her. She is always been that way, friendly, 
sympathetic, and unaffected. 
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Ope To Dr. Crara K. Aszopy, Eorror, NEW- 
ARKI HIRLAP (NEWARK JOURNAL), HUN- 
GARIAN-AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
DepicaTEep To Dr. Ciara K. Aszopy, M. D., 
“NEWSPAPERWOMAN OF THE YEAR” 


(By N. Martin Turpanjian, president, New 
Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers, Inc.) 
Eternal youth— 
Everlasting. youth— 
Blessed inner peace 
Ot a soul with a lease— 
On this mystic Ufe— 
Who can challenge the strife 
Consequently without fear 
And still can meet any dare 
All the barriers with a smile 
For her heart knows no guile 
It js not a soul with apart 
From the great cosmic heart 
For from her very birth 
She knew she could radiate mirth 
That would create joy on earth 
And in the majestic divine plan 
Bring a message of hope to man. 


There is no venom in her pen 
There is not attempt To offend 

In her newspaper her views 

Are blended with the candid news 
News sectionally written to inspire 
Her people with a flaming desire 
To be loyal and true to adopted land 
And to be honest in their stand 
And not to be afraid to fight 
Always for the humane rights 

To live justly and with peace 
With her neighbors without cease 
To let them know that God above 
Has endowed His all with love! 
Everywhere her inherent charm 
Would unconsciously disarm 

All mortal doubts and schemes 
As she inspires like radiant screams 
Wholesome constructive dreams 
Her message tells how to grope 
And find the burning light of hope, 


This is indeed her lofty aim 
This is her fascinating game 
To clease out the false alloy 
And bring in silver honest joy 
To meet the Queens of earth 
And even those of squalid birth 
And yet make them feel the plan 
Of God's brotherhood of man 
She does not exploit the creeds 
She stresses always human needs 
This is the truth she taught 
In her sterling majestic personality 
The maxions of God’s eternity 
And so amid all the tears 

And all the coming years 
Dr. Clara K. Aszody will live 
And her rational soul will give 
A plan and a purpose for life 
That softens, reduces mortal strife. 


United States and the 40th Anniversary 
of Ukraine’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22, together with other Mem- 
bers of Congress, I took the floor of the 
House to pay tribute to the spirit of 
freedom which burns in the hearts of 
the people of Ukraine. The occasion 
for my remarks was the 40th anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence by 
the Ukrainian National Republic. 
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At this time, I would like to commend 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly, 
entitled “United States and the 40th An- 
niversary of Ukraine's Independence.” 

The editorial was written by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, chairman of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, It 
is a provocative article. It reports that 
the Communist-dominated nations, in- 
cluding Ukraine, are a source of Mos- 
cow's greatest fear. The attainment of 
complete independence by those nations 
could constitute a severe blow to Mos- 
cow’s power, and thereby aid the cause 
of the free world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Dobriansky’s editorial in the 
Recorp, and commend it to the attention 
of my esteemed colleagues: 

UNITED STATES AND THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF UKRAINE'S INDEPENDENCE 


This year is the 40th anniversary of the 
Independence of Ukraine, On January 22, 
1918, the people of Ukraine prociaimed their 
national independence and liberated them- 
selves from the foreign domination of Rus- 
sia. The historical facts surrounding. this 
momentous event are conclusive and incon- 
trovertible. They cannot be beclouded by 
the recent celebrations in Moscow and else- 
where of the 40th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, That revolution was ex- 
clustvely a Russian event. Nor can they be 
concealed by Nikita Khrushehev's recent ad- 
dress to the puppet Communist government 
of Kiev., i This government was not even in 
existence 40 years ago, 

The facts about Ukraine's genuine inde- 
pendence, truly an historic and patriotic 
event, are firmly established by documentary 
and other evidences of proof. It is thus 
patently inexcusable for anyone concerned 
with Eastern Europe and the immediate 
background of the Soviet Union not to know 
them well, The scholarly works of Hru- 
shevsky, Manning, Reshetar, and numerous 
others are readily accessible to all interested 
American readers. Indeed, in order to un- 
derstand the present political realities of the 
U. S. S. R., this background on the freedom 
fight of a major European nation is indis- 
pensabile, 

In many sectors of the free world this 
monumental event will be solemnly cele- 
brated. In fact, the genuine independence 
of Ukraine in 1918 has been celebrated an- 
nually by free-world groups, especially since 
the destruction of the independent Ukrain- 
ian National Republic in 1920 by the Red 
armies of Soviet Russia, What is then the 
significance of these celebrations from the 
Viewpoint of an American observer? Is it a 
form of expressed nostalgia which, as some 
cynics would say, will in time wear off? 
Well, 40 years are a lot of time in a man's 
life and there are still no signs of wear, On 
the contrary, the reverse holds true. The 
celebrations are more vigorous, more justi- 
fied, more hopeful as each year passes. Pos- 
Sibly, perhaps, their significance can be ex- 
plained on the basis of common sociologio 
ties, involving language, customs, religion, 
and other forms of get-togetherness which 
Satisfy the natural personal urge for belong- 
ing. That these ties are present and are 
formidable, one cannot deny. They fall into 
the rich and diversified pattern of America 
itself. They are part of the spiritual re- 
sources of this Nation. Nevertheless, these 
bonds by themselves are inadequate for an 
oe of these anniversary celebra- 

ions, 

The full significance of these ceremonies, 
Particularly this 40th one, is ‘political in 
nature. Their significance rests on the his- 
toric importance of the event itself. It is pri- 
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marily founded on the sustained meaning 
of Ukraine's independence in 1918 for the 
United States and other parts of the free 
world today into the challenging future. 
This meaning is indelibly imprinted in the 
hearts and minds of 40 million Ukrainians 
today. They are not free to express it, but 
those in the free world who understand this 
meaning are. They freely express it in be- 
half not only of these captive millions but 
also of the national interests of the United 
States and other free countries. In these 
critical times it is a meaning tied up with the 
predominant fact that Ukraine is the largest 
non-Russian nation not only in the U. S. S. R. 
but also in captive Eastern Europe. If, as 
President Eisenhower characterizes it, the 
Russian Communist empire is an uneasily 
sleeping volcano, then on record Ukraine is 
one of its most eruptive elements.“ 

The meaning of Ukraine’s genuine inde- 
pendence in 1918 is that it formalized the 
breakup of the Russian Empire. Ukrainian 
independence was part of a general non- 
Russian revolution for independence in the 
czarist Russian Empire which also was an 
uneasily sleeping volcano, Like other non- 
Russian states, the newly independent 
Ukrainian state was recognized by the Com- 
munist government of Russia as well as by 
other foreign powers. This state structurally 
crystallized the full awakening of a major 
nation in Eastern Europe against Russian 
imperialism and colonialism. But the long 
tradition of totalitarian Russian imperial- 
ism was soon to make itself felt through Rus- 
sian bolshevism. It is vitally important to 
always remember that the independent 
Ukrainian state became the first chief target 
of Russian Communist infiltration and sub- 
version in thé period of 1918-20. When 
these methods failed miserably, Ukraine be- 


came the victim of open military aggression” 


by Soviet Russia. Harassed by remnant 
czarist Russian forces, unassisted by sister 
democratic powers In the West, and subju- 
gated to this early onslaught of Russian 
Communist imperialism, the young demo- 
cratic republic succumbed in 1920, 

By no means did the historic importance of 
Ukraine's independence end in 1920. The 
physical embodiment was destroyed then, 
but the fiery spirit of independence has lived 
to this day. It has for long been clearly 
evident that the destruction of the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state laid the foundation 
for Moscow’s subsequent aggressions and 
imperial aggrandizements. What Ukraine, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, White Ruth- 
enia, Turkestan, and other non-Russian na- 
tions suffered at the beginning of the twen- 
ties, the Baltic nations, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and others experienced in the 
forties. Now, significantly enough, the same 
threat in this series of conquests confronts 
the United States, Canada, and countries of 
Western Europe, and others in the free 
world. As we plan to preserve our national 
independence, the, people of Ukraine and 
other captive non-Russian nations seek to 
recover theirs, The nexus of natural alliance 
between United States and Ukraine, as well 
as all other captive non-Russian nations, is 
obvious, 

The record of Ukraine's fight to recover its 
independence is long and detailed. It is 
filled with tragedy, but it is also emblazoned 
with glory and patriotic heroism. The Rus- 
sian Communists well understood the depth 
of Ukrainian aspirations and named their 
empire the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies. They made room for a puppet delegate of 
Ukraine in the United Nations and down to 
this day have tried to impress upon the 
restive Ukrainian people that they are inde- 
pendent. Khruschev himself appears to 
be doing what Beria unsuccessfully at- 
tempted todo, In his bid for total power he 
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is surrounding himself with some Ukrainians 
of the stature of Malinovsky, Kirichenko, and 
Grechko, But despite all such window- 
dressing concessions, Moscow will not be able 
to stifle the will of the Ukrainian nation to 
achieve its real independence and national 
freedom. 

No matter what superficial concessions 
Khrushchey might make to Ukraine, the 
peopie will always regard him as the Hang- 
man of Ukraine. Even the former foreign 
editor of the Dally Worker, Joseph Clark, has 
been quoted to say: Khrushehev was the 
bloodiest of Soviet tyrants. He is elbow- 
deep in the blood he shed in the Ukraine 
while he ruled there.”* However, for the 
conservation of its own substance, there is an 
optimum point to which any people can go 
in making personal and national sacrifices 
in blood and treasure without the sympo- 
thetic aid of its brothers in freedom. There 
are other possible ways of striving for this 
freedom but in the process it might not be of 
net advantage to the free world unless we 
determine to do something imaginatively 
about the doubtless will of the Ukrainian 
nation for independence; Today, in the 
United States, this is not a question of know- 
ing; it Is one of courageously deciding. 

The strategic importance of Ukraine for 
the United States and the free world is writ- 
ten in terms of the Ukrainian will for na- 
tional independence, the geography of 
Ukraine, its rich resources, its large popu- 
lation, and its unsurpassed record of anti- 
Communist resistance. All of these deter- 
mining factors were present at the time of 
the independent Ukrainian state. They are 
present today. Thus, Ukrainian independ- 
ence is not just symbolic in value. It Is 
a living reality in the hearts, minds, and 
wills of all who understand it and who see 
in its objective realization one of the most 
powerful strokes for world freedom. Only 
the shadows of ignorance can blind us from 
seeing this opportunity. Fortunately this is 
not the case. For example, the report of a 
statement on NATO attributed to Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker, of Canada, indicates 
this: To give hope to those people behind 
the Iron Curtain who have kept glowing 
the flickering flame of freedom in Ukraine, 
in Hungary, in Poland, and in East Ger- 
many and the Balkan States, * * * a para- 
graph was included in the communique 
assuring them that the light had been seen 
by the free world* 

The problem of Ukraine, therefore, is not 
one of the people determining themselves 
for freedom and independence. This they 
did on January 22, 1918, for all the world to 
see. This they have been doing in multiple 
ways since the occupation of their country 
by the Russian Communists. Instead, as in 
the case of Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, and 
others, the problem is one of recovering inde- 
pendent statehood or, in other words, the 
elimination of Russian Communist domina- 
tion over Ukraine. To satisfy the insistence 
of Secretary of State Dulles and the Depart- 
ment of State, the test of demonstrating 
aspirations for national freedom and inde- 
pendence was passed by Ukraine 40 years ago. 

Our concern for missiles and military 
weapons today should not throw us off 
balance with regard to the realities within 
the Russian Communist Empire. The cap- 
tive nations, including Ukraine, still are the 
source of Moscow's greatest fear. Moreover, 
they still are our most formidable allies and 
one of the greatest deterrents against a hot 
war. If, as Napoleon once sald. Moral force 
is three-fourths in military affairs; other 
forces one-fourth,” then how greater is the 
proportion in political affairs. The moral 
force of national independence throughout 
the world is overwhelming. In our strug- 
gle for national survival, it is both a goal and 
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weapon available to the United States. This 
fact in itself more than justifies the sig- 
nificance of each anniversary celebration of 
Ukraine's independence. 


Gaitskell, Mendes-France, and Stevenson 
Talk About Troop Withdrawal in 
Middle Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the current 
discussion about troop withdrawal in 
middle Europe as a step toward peace will 
benefit from the recent transatlantic 
conversation of Adlai E. Stevenson of the 
United States, Pierre Mendes-France of 
France, and Hugh Gaitskell of Great 
Britain. The conversations were pre- 
sented over CBS radio network on March 
12, 1958, and excerpts from them are 
contained in the New Republic for March 
24, 1958: 

Mr. GAITSKELL. I find a lot of people who 
take the view that if you are putting for- 
ward proposals for relaxing tension— 
whether through disarmament or through 
what we call disengagement, some new idea 
for trying to get a settlement with the Rus- 
sians—there are a lot of people who think 
that that means you're soft on defense, that 
you no longer care about NATO, that you 
no longer care about the unity of the West. 
I want to say emphatically that I think that 
is absolute nonsense. And I want to declare 
my own point of view, which is that I’ve 
always been a strong supporter of NATO, the 
Atlantic Alliance, and fully agree with what 
Mr. Stevenson said earlier on—that we have 
got to keep up our guard. But I'm equally 
clear that to stand in a position of sort of 
frozen immobility * * * without any at- 
tempt to reach settlements with the Rus- 
sians, or indeed cope with the propaganda 
war, if that's what It Is they're conducting 
I believe that to do that is in fact fatal to 
the West; because it undermines the confi- 
dence and feeling of unity in the West, since 
sọ many people are desperately anxious— 
and goodness knows, naturally enough—to 
get some settlement. Now, then, what sort 
of settlement? Well, if we.take Europe, I 
think it would be generally agreed that 
there are two major problems. One is the 
position of Germany today, and the second 
is the position of the satellite states. And 
it is no exaggeration to say that as far as 
Germany goes, if there were to be, say next 
year, a rising in East Germany like the one 
in 1953, a very dangerous situation indeed 
would develop. Because you will now have a 
West German army—within a year's time it 
will be considerably stronger—and there will 
be an enormous temptation, to put it no 
higher; for the West Germans to go to the 
help of their East German comrades the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. If that were 
to happen, obviously the danger of World 
War III is immediately apparent. 
Equally I don't mind saying that I don't 
want to get into the position again that 
we all found ourselves in the autumn of 
1956 when the Hungarian uprising took 
place, and we had to stand by shamed and 
angry and helpless—because if we had moved 
in any military sense to help the Hungarian 
rebels, that might have precipitated World 
War III. too. If we can't do anything to 
help them directly—and I would take that 
for granted—in a military sense, then for 
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heaven's sake let's see if we can do anything 
diplomatically. That's the background to 
the disengagement proposals which I would 
like to put forward. If my two colleagues 
would agree with that sort of general ap- 
proach, we could get on to the details. 

Mr, Menpés-France, We agree it’s a good 
approach. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Everyone agrees that if we 
could withdraw and restore peace to the 
world, we'd have achieved the objective that 
we all seek. The question is, How? 

Mr. GAITSKELL. Yes, but I'm putting it 
more precisely than that. I'll put it the other 
way ‘round: I know s number of people in 
Europe and America who really prefer the 
status quo because they're frightened of any 
change. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I agree with you: that's 
foolish. 

Mr, GarrsKeLL. Good; that's what I wanted 
to get out of the way. Now, then, we have 
put forward a plan for the past 18 months, 
and I'd like to begin with that if I may. It's 
a quite straightforward five-point plan in- 
volving the following changes: 

First of all, the withdrawal of foreign 
forces from East and West Germany, from 
Poland, Czechosiovakia, and Hungary. 

Second, an international control over the 
conventional national forces—or indeed, if 

like, nuclear as well—but an interna- 
tional control over the national forces al- 
lowed to that area, and of course agreed with 
the countries in that area. So that that in 
itself, the second point, is really a pilot 
scheme in locally controlled disarmament. 

Third, the reunification of Germany. 

And fourth, the signing of a security pact 
under which the frontiers of these countries 
would be guaranteed mutually by the coun- 
tries themselves and by the great powers. 

And finally, provided all the rest is agreed, 
then I would say * * * West Germany and 
East Germany * * * withdraw from NATO; 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary with- 
draw from the Warsaw Pact. 


That is the full plan for what we call a 


neutral zone or a neutral belt. Now, I be- 
lieve that if that could be agreed, it would 
be an enormous advance; it would first of 
all bring you your experiment in controlled 
disarmament, it would secondly solve the 
German problem and reduce the danger from 
that, and it would thirdly at least advance 
the prospect of a greater degree of freedom 
and independence for the three satellite 
states. People will say to you “This 
would be terribly dangerous for the West," 
and at the same time they will say “Russia, 
of course, will never do it.“ Well, I don't 
think both those criticisms can be true. I 
don't myself think it Is dangerous to the 
West, but I do admit it may well be that, to 
start with, the Russians would be very un- 
willing to go as far as this. Which brings 
me—if I may just bring it in, and then IU 
shut up—to the more limited proposal which 
starts from the Rapacki plan, a plan for a 
nuclear free zone in the two Germanies, in 
Poland, and in Czechoslovakia. I have said 
many times, and say it again, That's not 
enough for me.” But I think if you could 
move on from the Rapacki plan as it stands 
to bring in conventional forces as well, and 
at any rate the reduction of foreign forces, 
you are achieving one objective; you are 
achieving your limited-control disarmament. 
»I repeat: I would like to see the whole 
program put forward by the West, even as- 
suming the Russians aren't prepared to go 
all that way now. Let's start putting our 
propositions forward, and then let us nego- 
tlate with them, and let's see whether we 
can't get some disengagement here which re- 
duces the danger of a flare-up and also gives 
us, as I say—and this continues what Mr. 
Stevenson was saying earller—the experiment 
In controlled disarmament in a limited field. 
Because I'm frankly doubtful, in the light of 
our experience with the disarmament com- 
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mittee, whether we're going to get the Rus- 
sians—or the United States, for that matter— 
to jump straightaway into full international 
control of all their armies at home, 

Mr. Stevenson. I don't exclude the possi- 
bility of making progress with respect to dis- 
engagement. In fact, I would go so far as 
to say that I think disengagement will be the 
ultimate solution’ of the relations between 
East and West—that you can't have foreign 
armies glowering at each other over interna- 
tional boundaries, with any security, inde- 
finitely. I wish, however, I/share | Mr. Gait- 
skell’s] confidence that we're in a position 
now where we could proceed with much se- 
curity in this direction. I am obliged to re- 
call that it wasn't long ago in Hungary where 
the first manifestations of a democratic evo- 
lution or developments immediately resulted 
in the reentry of the Russian troops. Well, 
now, if we withdraw all of our forces from 
Central and Eastern Europe, the Russians 
withdraw to the boundaries, the United 
States withdraws clear across the Atlan- 
tic—- 

Mr. GarrsKEty. I’m sorry. I must clear that 
up. I've never said that, Mr. Stevenson; and 
I must disassociate myself from some as- 
sumptions of Mr. Kennan on that point, 
though even he didn't say that—he said 
only to Britain. * * * I've 
always said NATO goes on, and British and 
American forces remain in Europe—not in 
Western Germany. Sorry. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Not at all—that's a very 
proper correction * if we withdraw, 
isn't It likely to be assumed that the same 
thing takes place? [The Soviets] re-enter 
again. Would we re-enter? And if we do, 
haven't we asked for the very thing that 
we're trying to avoid, a collision? Or what 
if we don't? Then they're back in and we're 
out. Now, the other point that you made 
about the withdrawal: I was competently 
informed in Europe last summer that there 
was nowhere else for the American forces 
to go but Germany. But if there are other 
places for them to go, that certainly im- 
proves the situation a great deal. 

Mr. Mewnpis-FPrance.I will speak very 
quickly on that point, because Mr. Gaitskell 
spoke quite at length on the very e plan, 
which I might call a German neutr tion 
plan or something like that—or a central 
Europe neutralization plan. That's a very 
large thing and I must make some reserva- 
tions about some ideas which he said he 
favored., I should prefer to insist on the 
other scheme which he mentioned because 
this one is at present under discussion. 
Thats the Rapacki Plan, which of course is 
not as ambitious as the first one. I must 
say that, subject to certain amendments or 
changes, I think the Rapacki approach might 
be studied with realism. * * * It might be 
a good experiment to have some place in the 
world which, after all, is the most dangerous 
point—in Central Europe, where the two 
blocs are elbow-by-elbow—it might be a 
good thing to have there some test of the 
way the control of armaments could work. 
And this is the reason why I think we must 
not jrefuse these proposals; we have to see 
how it could work and what kind of amend- 
ments we could propose. At the same time, 
I wish to add one thing: that my idea doesn’t 
mean that we must go as far as the departure 
of the United States troops from Germany 
or continental Europe. I think that the 
presence of American troops is in every way 
a guaranty for peace, and that any scheme 
which we might prefer and study will include 
the presence of United States troops on con- 
tinental Europe and in Western Germany. 

Mr. GAITSKELL. As far as Mr. Mendès- 
France is concerned, I think he and I are in 
agreement about the Rapacki proposals and 
the kind of thing that might come out of 
them. The only thing I would insist myself 
is that it's no use just having a nuclear free 
zone; you must have a zone under which 
there is control over conventional forces as 
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well, They should be reduced, and equally 
I would like to see some reduction in for- 
eign forces. As regards Mr. Stevenson's two 
points, that there is nowhere else for the 
American troops to go—I find that rather 
astonishing. I think there are only four di- 
visions of American troops in Europe, which 
is not an enormous number; there's the 
whole of the low countries and France and 
Britain, and I wouldn't have thought it was 
impossible to contain them there—if, in- 
deed, as many American troops would be 
necessary in this new and I hope more re- 
laxed situation. I repeat: I certainly want 
to see American forces in some form or other 
retained, for the time being, on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The other point, was his 
argument that if you did have my full plan, 
then the Soviet forces would withdraw, the 
Communist regimes would be overthrown, 
and back the Soviet troops would come. Well, 
of course the logic of that, Mr. Stevenson, 
is rather horrifying, you know—because it 
implies that you must not do anything which 
could possibly disturb the Communist re- 
gimes in Eastern Europe. And that I find 
it very difficult to stomach. But my answer, 
I think, would be two-fold. First of all, if 
there is a security pact, a guaranty of the 
frontiers, then the reentry of Russian forces 
would be a breach of that agreement. That 
is what I've got in mind; and therefore it 
would give the West the right to reenter, and 
of course you would be back where you were 
or something like it—— 

Mr. Stevenson, Or else you would be in 
a major war. 

Mr. GalITsKEit. Well, you might be in a 
major war, but I don’t think it’s any more 
likely than you would be now. But the 
second point I would make is this: that if 
you make a pact of this kind—and the Rus- 
sians make it—it seems to me in the highest 
degree unlikely that they will not have 
taken for granted that they are going to 
lose complete control over these areas. In 
any event, I am not suggesting that this is 
the sort of thing that the Russians will 
agree to tomorrow. I think this will take 
years of negotiation, and I think the more 
limited proposals that we've been talking 
about may well be a stage in that direction. 
But I repeat; I do find it extremely hard 
to accept from anybody—and Im in a way, 
if I may say so, surprised that it comes from 
you—this notion that the one thing we must 
not do is in any way to shake these regimes. 
because then the Russians will do something 
or other which will precipitate a third world 
war. That really is * * too defeatist a 
view. 

Mr. Stevenson. I said at the outset that I 
did not exclude the possibility—indeed, I 
suspected that disengagement was the only 
ultimate solution of our problem in West- 
ern Europe. I should have thought that at 
this moment—practically in the shadow of 
what happened in Hungary, in East Ger- 
many. and in Poznan—the idea now that 
we could view with any confidence the dem- 
ocratic evolution of these countries, with the 
withdrawal of control by the Soviet Union, 
seems quite unlikely, I hope very much that 
Iam wrong about that. 

Mr. Garrskett, That's a different argu- 
ment, if I may say so. It is quite unlikely 
that the Russians at the moment will agree, 
as I said earlier on, either to the full evac- 
uation of foreign forces or to the reunifica- 
tion of Germany—which things go together. 
But what I don't like, and I hope I haven't 
been too rude, is this argument presented 
by the present Government in the House of 
Commons the other day that upset us a good 
deal * * * I would like to see the Western 
powers showing far more initiative than they 
have done in putting forward positive pro- 
posals for peace, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I get upset by my gov- 
ernment’s arguments every day. 

Mr. GarrsKELL. You understand my point 
of view, then. 
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Employment Gains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of all of the gloom, doom, and bust 
philosophy which is expounded to us 
daily from the right of the aisle, it is 
heartening to find that in one’s own 
district the increase in unemployment 
has leveled off and a survey shows that 
there is a decided pickup in actual em- 
ployment. The San Mateo Times, a 
daily paper in my own home city, made 
a survey the first week in March, and 
their report is as follows: 

See GAINS HERE IN EMPLOYMENT 

Employment on the peninsula took a small, 
but significant turn upward during the first 
week in March, a Times survey of the three- 
area State employment offiees showed today. 

There was other good news on the employ- 
ment front. Bethlehem Steel, a key north 
county employer, sald it intends to put 100 
men back on the job in the near future, and 
Earl Honerlah, business agent for the San 
Mateo carpenters’ union local, reported 
members slowly returning to work. 

Carl Bybee, director the San Mateo em- 
ployment office, said, “At least we're not 
bulging at the seams with claimants like we 
were.“ Al Piedmont, chief of the Palo Alto 
office, which covers San Mateo County north 
to Redwood City, said he sees a noticeable 
increase in the number of persons returning 
to work, 


ANTICIPATED 


The optimistic findings of the survey came 
on the heels of yesterday's announcement 
that 5,173,000 persons were out of jobs na- 
tionwide in mid-February, the highest num- 
ber of jobless in 16 years. 

However, local employment officials said 
they anticipated the peak unemployment 
during February and forecast improved sta- 
tistics for March. 

Employment office directors in San Mateo, 
South San Francisco, and Palo Alto reported 
that three key indicators in the unemploy- 
ment situation showed small, but steady, 
fair-weather signals. 

The three indicators are new claims filed, 
the number of continued claims, and the 
notification of final claims by workers re- 
turning to their jobs. 

Bybee said he had 70 initial claims for the 
statistical week ending Thursday, March 6, 
as compared with 87 the week before, Con- 
tinued claims slumped from 2077 to 2007 
for the week. The office received 116 notifi- 
cations of workers who are going back to 
their jobs, as compared with about 80 to 
90 for previous weeks. 

And while the week's total still ran about 
2% times what it was a year ago, claims 
dropped to the 400-per-day level for the 
first time “in quite a while,” Bybee said. 
“At least we could handle the work load.“ 

SOUTH CITY REPORT 

In South San Francisco, Director Gilbert 
Keitle sald continued claims for the week 
fell by more than 100, from 1,234 during the 
final week in February to 1,129 the first week 
in March. Initial claims slid from 175 to 
158 for the first week of the month. Keitle 
said he received 40 final notices last week, 
as compared with 23 in February. 

In Palo Alto, Piedmont said initial claims 
filed the week of March 6 totaled 216, a sub- 
stantial drop from the 276 the week before. 
Total claims, however, increased by 3, from 
1,713 in February to 1,716 for March 6, Some 
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30 to 35 persons signified that they were 
returning to their jobs, compared with the 
15 to 20 of previous weeks. 

We can see a gradual tapering off,” Pied- 
mont said. “Initial claims are dropping.” 

All three officers said construction workers 
are leading the way back to the Jobs. Honer- 
lah said that in his local, with a total mem- 
bership of about 1,000 workers, about 100 are 
out of work now, compared with 150 during 
February. 

ADD SHIFTS 

The Times learned that Bethlehem Steel 
intends to add two shifts of furnace and mill 
men, totaling some 101 workers “within the 
next 3 weeks.“ 

A spokesman for the firm said some 253 
workers, laid off while repairs were made to 
equipment, have all been called back. This 
will have considerable impact on late Febru- 
ary and early March employment statistics. 


In addition to these facts, the Ford 
Motor Co. assembly plant located across 
San Francisco Bay from my district an- 
nounced recently that they were calling 
back into employment 2,000 of their em- 
ployees. 


Jenner Bill Delayed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “Jenner Bill Delayed”: 

JENNER BUL DELAYED 


Forces opposing the bill offered in the 
United States Senate by Indiana's Senator 
JENNER to prohibit United States Supreme 
Court reviews of State cases involving sub- 
version are hard at work, 

They have brought about a delay in action 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. Reports 
are that the measure, at first strongly sup- 
ported, is now facing possible defeat. 

Senator JENNER presented the measure for 
the purpose of restoring to the States the 
right to deal with such cases as the State 
courts deem necessary. There are five cate- 
gories in which the restriction would apply. 

The Jenner action has come because the 
Supreme Court has knocked out the right of 
States to deal with disloyal cases by inter- 
preting laws contrary to the intent of law- 
makers. 

One of the most outstanding among a 
number of such Supreme Court decisions was 
the one which made void the right of States 
to enforce sedition laws. The Court said 
that since the Congress had enacted such a 
statute the Co showed it had taken 
over that field, nullifying State laws. 

Some opponents of the Jenner measure say 
that it is unconstitutional. These individ- 
uals in saying this take the stand that the 
Constitution’s article 3, section 2, clause 2, 
does not mean what it says. The 
directly places in the hands of the Congress 
the duty as well as the right to determine 
court's appellate (review) jurisdiction. 

Some opposition has claimed that JEN- 
NeEer’s bill is contrary to the intent of the 
Constitution to preserve a balance of power 
between the several branches of our Federal 
Government. 

Whis criticism is weak because the Consti- 
tution in article 3 outlines the responsibility 
of the Congress as to the reviewing scope of 
the Court. How then could the Congress be 
disturbing the balance by following the Con- 
stitution? 
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Others claim that JENNER is trying to pun- 
ish the Supreme Court Justices because of 
their decisions which have usurped State au- 
thority over handling disloyalty cases. 

Senator Jexner answers that charge by 
saying, “The Supreme Court has no vested 
interest in any case or any class of cases that 
comes before it. The purpose of this 
bill is to utilize one of the basic check and 
balance provisions of the Constitution for 
the purpose of restoring a balance which has 
been seriously upset by the actions of the 
Court.” 

The bill JENNER proposes supports the 
Constitution's 10th article: The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Our Supreme Court has been invading 
States rights. Mr. JENNER is seeking to re- 
store some of those lost powers through ac- 
tion by the Congress as it Is authorized to do 
by article 3 of our Constitution. 


One Hundred and Ninety-first Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of Andrew Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I call to the attention of the House 
the wonderful address made by the Hon- 
orable John A. May, of Aiken, S. C., 
member of the South Carolina House of 
Representatives, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 191st anniversary of 
the birth of Andrew Jackson. Repre- 
sentative May made a significant ad- 
dress at the Andrew Jackson Historical 
State Park, in Lancaster County, S. C., 
the birthplace of General Jackson. The 
celebration was under the direction of 
the South Carolina State park director, 
C. West Jacocks, of Columbia, S. C. , and 
Joe H. Croxton, of Lancaster, S. C., 
chairman of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Commission. 

Representative May, dedicated stu- 
dent of history and an authority on An- 
drew Jackson, has held many high hon- 
ors in his native State. His remarks 
outline proof, beyond the shadow of 


doubt, that Andrew Jackson was born 


in South Carolina, and, I am proud to 

proclaim, in the district in which I am 

privileged to represent. I attach and in- 
clude herewith the address of Repre- 
sentative May: 

CELEBRATING THE 118 ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH or ANDREW JACKSON, MARCH 15, 1958, 
AT ANDREW JACKSON HISTORICAL STATE PARK 
Presiding: C. West Jacocks, Columbia State 

park director. 

Invocation: Rev. Wm. L. Williams, Lan- 
caster, rector, Christ Episcopal Church, 

Flag Raising: Honor guard, Lancaster Na- 
tional Guard. 

Music; Buford High School Band, Carl 

McMath, director. 

Welcome and Introductions: Joe H. Crox- 
ton, Lancaster, chairman, Lancaster County 

Historical Commission. 
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Introduction of Speaker: Hon. W. Bruce 
Williams, Heath Springs, senator, Lancaster 
County. 

Address: Hon. John A. May, Aiken, repre- 


Benediction: Rev. Thomas Young, Ker- 
shaw, pastor, Presbyterian Church. 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE MAY 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Williams, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am grateful to Senator 
Williams, Representatives Clayburn and 
Mangum, and Mr. Joe Croxton, of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Commission, for 
the honor ‘that you pay me today. To be 
invited to speak on this historic spot on 
this historic occasion is a privelege and a 
pleasure that I shall cherish for many years 
to come. 

It seems quite a long time since I first 
suggested to Senator Williams that an effort 
be made to establish a State Park at this 
place. 

My friends, as I stand here today, I have 
the feeling that I am experiencing the same 
feeling that Moses felt at the burning bush, 
“put off thy shoes from thy feet for thy 
standest on hallowed ground.” I quote from 
Andrew Jackson an epic in Homespun, by 
Gerald W. Johnson, in which Mr. Johnson 
quotes Rachael Jackson as saying in ex- 
planation of a family epidemic, “The gen- 
eral kicked the kivvers off and we all kotched 
cold". Jackson's career might easily be 
summed up in those words, says Mr. John- 
son; the general kicked right lustily; he 
kicked off many of the worm wrappings that 
swathed the young republic from the bitter 
blasts of democracy. He kicked away the 
existing political system and substituted one 
more to his liking, He was the most uncom- 
fortable of political bed-fellows. 

I hope to direct my remarks today to the 
subject Andrew Jackson, South Carolinian, 
and shall attempt to prove to you beyond 
any reasonable doubt that we are now stand- 
ing on the spot where Jackson was born. 

After the battle of New Orleans, in 1815, 
8 different places claimed the heto of the 
day, among them Ireland, England, York 
County, Pa., Augusta and Berkley Counties, 
Va., and even the high seas. The dispute 
soon narrowed down to whether Jackson was 
born in George McKemey's log cabin, be- 
lieved to be in North Carolina, or in James 
Crawford's house, definitely in South Caro- 
lina. Both McKemey’s and Crawford's wives 
were sisters of Andrew Jackson's mother, 
Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson. 

Andrew Jackson was born in South Caro- 
lina, He said so, and I believe him. I have 
read every book that I can find on Jackson, 
and I am convinced, beyond the shadow of 
any reasonable doubt, that Andrew Jackson 
was a native South Carolinian. First, let's 
look at Jackson's own statements. Not just 
once, but every time in his entire lifetime 
when approached on this question he posi- 
tively declared that South Carolina was his 
birthplace. 

In a letter dated August 11. 1824, to James 
H. Witherspoon, Jackson is quoted by Bas- 
sett’s Correspondence of Andrew Jackson as 
saying: “I was born, as I have been told, at 
the plantation whereon James Crawford 
lived, about 1 mile from the Carolina road 
crossing of the Waxhaw Creek.” 

From Marquis James, author of the Pulit- 
zer prizewinner Andrew Jackson—The Bor- 
der Captain, I quote: “After the Battle of 
New Orleans, Jackson began filing his papers 
endorsed for the Historian.” He knew of 
the dispute of the boundary and of his birth- 
place, and James thinks that with this in 
mind Jackson set out to fix in his own mind 
the exact place of his birth, so when he 
wrote that he had been told he was born 
at Crawfcrd’s house that was his own belief, 
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and after considerable thought and investi- 


gation on his own part. 

Even the North Carolinians admit that 
James Crawford's house is clearly in South 
Carolina, They base their claim on George 
McKemey’s house. Even if so, according to 
the boundary dispute and the resurvey of 
the lands in 1764 and not actually settled 
until many years later, the McKemey place 
was not in North Carolina until Andrew 
Jackson was 4 years old. That eminent and 
esteemed former secretary of the South Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, Mr. A. S. Salley, 
who recently retired after many years of 
service, clearly proves this in his The 
Boundary Dispute Between North and South 
Carolina, published in 1929. 

After the funeral of his father, Andrew 
Jackson, Sr., at Old Waxhaw church, Andrew 
Jackson's mother, with her two sons, Hugh 
and Robert, went to the home of one of her 
sisters, either Mrs. George McKemey or Mrs. 
James Crawford. Since it was very cold, 
being in February with snow covering the 
ground, and Elizabeth was tired from the 
long journey to the funeral where they 
transported the body of her husband on a 
snow sled, and she expecting her third child 
soon, it is natural that she would have spent 
the night at the nearer of her two sisters 
and the one better provided for guests. This 
was James Crawford, whose house was 2 
miles nearer. It must have been larger be- 
cause many writers speak of Crawford's as 
a house and McKemey’s as a cabin. 

James points out that Crawford was a well- 
to-do man with a large roomy house. George 
McKemey, who married Margaret Hutchin- 
son, did not arrive in the Waxhaws until the 
year after Crawford, and they built a cabin 
2% miles from the Crawfords. 

In 1815, South Carolina formally acknowl- 
edged Jackson as a native son in a resolu- 
tion of thanks for the victory at New Or- 
Jeans over the British, and on February 9, 
1816, Jackson expressed his appreciation in a 
letter to Gov. David R. Williams, in which 
he said his pleasure was enhanced by the 
fact that the resolution came from “the 
State which gave me birth.” 

In 1819, S. Putnam Waldo’s Memoirs of 
Andrew Jackson came out, of which I own 
a first edition, a gift from my friend B. G. 
Hunter, of Pendleton, in which there ap- 
pears the statement that Jackson was born 
in South Carolina, After that book was 
published, this statement as to the birth- 
place of Andrew Jackson prompted Thomas 
Watson of Baltimore to write Jackson ask- 
ing if the statement were true, and Jackson 
replied under date of March 4, 1820, that it 
was. This letter was published in the New 
York Times on November 4, 1922, 

‘The notes of Mr. James in the book which 
I have quoted to you further show that in 
1820 the State of South Carolina employed 
the famous Robert Mills to compile a map 
of this State. The Lancaster district was 
done by a J. Boykin, who was recognized 
for his accuracy. Boykin placed a star on 
the map to indicate the James Crawford 
house as the birthplace of Jackson. Mills 
later sent Jackson a copy of this map, and 
here is Jackson's reply: “A view of the map 
pointing to the spot that gave me birth 
brings fresh to my memory many associa- 
tions dear to my heart, many days’ pleasure 
with my juvenile companions, but alas most 
of them are gone to that bourn from which 
no one returns. The crossing of Waxhaw 
Creek, within 1 mile of which I was born, 
is still, however, I see possessed by Mr. John 
Crawford, son of the owner, Robert, who 
lived there when I was growing up. From 
the accuracy with which this spot is marked 
on the map, I conclude the whole must be 
correct.“ This letter is from the private 
collections of T. D. Dimity, a Mills descend- 
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ant, of New Orleans, La., and is dated July 
8, 1827. 

We see that Jackson firmly believed his 
birthplace was in South Carolina, as shown 
on the Mills map. He based the accuracy 
of the entire map on the fact that his birth- 
Place was shown as correct. 

The famous Jackson Proclamation against 
the Nullification Ordinance of South Caro- 
lina, published December 11, 1832, states 
that Jackson after a lengthy discourse on 
the Doctrine of Nullification, ends with an 
impassioned plea using the words, Fellow 
citizens of my native State.” 

The Jackson papers were not published for 
many years and the only biography at the 
time was that of Eaton, which vaguely re- 
ferred to Jackson's birthplace as, about 40 
miles above Camden, S. C.“ 

The North Carolinians were quick to pub- 
lish their side, and for many years their 
side was all we had.“ They based these 
claims, for the most part on those advanced 
by Samuel H. Walkup, a lawyer of Union 
County, N. C. He obtained some statements 
from old residents of the Waxhaws; how- 
ever, they all appear to be hearsay evidence. 
For example. one purported to be the daugh- 
ter of a Mrs. Lessley, who as a child of 7 
was supposed to have gone to George Mc- 
Kemey's house with her mother to assist as 
a midwife at the birth of Elizabeth Jack- 
sons’ third son, Evidence lke this is thin 
indeed. There is so much room for honest 
mistakes. It is quite probable that the old 
lady confused the 2 houses. But all in all 
Walkup produced 7 witnesses—he did a 
rather good job of it—so much so that he 
conyinced James Parton, one of Jackson's 
greatest biographers. Parton, evidently be- 
ing satisfied with Walkup's arguments and 
without conducting an investigation of his. 
own, accepted them. 

Shortly before his death Jackson turned 
his official papers over to his political adviser 
and Postmaster General, Amos Kendall of 
Kentucky. Kendall had written Jackson 
asking him for the papers to be used in a 
biography he was writing of his old chief. 
The Kendall book, unfortunately, was never 
completed by Kendall, but the early part of 
it clearly said that Jackson was born in 
South Carolina, so we have more evidence 
from Jackson official papers. 

Let's close with a portion from Jackson's 
will and testament, where he said “I be- 
queath my body to the dust whence it comes, 
to be buried by the side of my dear departed 
wife, in the garden of the Hermitage, and 
(after other items are disposed of) the large 
silver vase, presented by the ladies of 
Charleston, S. C., my native State, I leave in 
trust to my son, A. Jackson, Jr.” 

Refulte Andrew Jackson? No, not me. 
Andrew Jackson was born in South Carolina, 

Again I quote from Gerald Johnson, “The 
wilderness which had slain his father yielded 
to Andrew Jackson. The war which de- 
strosed his mother and brother, he survived, 
The wild frontier to which they dispatched 
him on a dangerous mission, he subdued, 
The armies that rose against him, he struck 
downs He swept the red men beyond the 
great river. He swept the British into the 
sea, The country thundered his acclaim and 
poured honors upon him. It gave him the 
Presidency, and he made the Presidency such 
& power as it never had before. The im- 
migrant Linen Draper's son touched the 
height of human glory and his renoun 
echoed throughout the world.” 

And now in conclusion, my friends, I thank 
you for your kind invitation and thank you 
for your attention, and I take great pleasure 
In presenting to you, Mr. Croxton, this story 
of “Andrew Jackson—South Carolinian,” to- 
gether with Jackson's genuine signature to 
hang in the museum here at this park—here 
on the spot where the seventh President of 
the United States—Andrew Jackson—was 
born 191 years ago today. 
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No More “Little” Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
world’s most distinguished airmen is 
Maj. Alexander De Seversky, who is now 
a consultant to the Air Force and a lec- 
turer at the Air War College in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. His achievements as a 
pilot, inventor, and aircraft designer 
stand as milestones in the progress of 
man's conquest of the air. In far-seeing 
arguments for airpower, such as his 
book, Victory Through Airpower, he has 
profoundly influenced this generation. 

Major De Seversky is again speaking 
out forcefully for a reorganization of our 
Defense Establishment in line with the 
realities of the space age, as a forecast 
and warning in his article No More Little 
Wars, which appeared in the This Week 
magazine on March 23, 1958. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article, as follows: 

No More LrrrLe Wars 
(By Maj. Alexander P. de Severeky) 


Once again I am greatly concerned lest the 
United States make a tragic mistake in its 
military policy. We are watching the most 
confusing debate In history on our national 
defense. 

Yet this is clear: We will not achieve the 
military strength we need to survive until our 
defense planners grasp one central fact. It 
is that unless we take leave of our strategic 
senses America will never again have to fight 
a limited war. I make this prediction be- 
cause the logic against small wars, though 
little understood, is overwhelming. 

I know that this statement will be chal- 
lenged repeatedly. Protests may be even 
stronger than those made against three pre- 
vious forecasts I made in This Week. But 
all three predictions have proved accurate. 
Now let's turn to prediction No. 4; No More 
Little Wars. 

It has been argued that the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. are locked in a nuclear 
stalemate. Now that we have proved our 
abllity to launch satellites, this deadlock has 
been extended into outer space. It has been 
concluded, therefore, that nuclear war is too 
horrible to contemplate and that both sides 
will try to resolve the issue by fighting Um- 
ited wars. The case for America fighting 
such wars has already been well stated in 
the press, in the Rockefeller Report, and be- 
fore Congress. I disagree. It is my convic- 
tion that it would be fatal to base our over- 
all strategy on this concept. To explain my 
reasoning, I must first define the terms “total 
war“ and “limited war.” 

Total war is one fought primarily between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. in which 
ench side makes a supreme effort to destroy 
completely the other's capacity to fight and 
in Which any and all nuclear weapons are 
utilized. 5 

Limited war is one in which the forces of 
communism and the United States may be 
involved but it orginates in territory other 
than Russia's, America’s or their allies, 
Neither side has any intention of letting the 
conflict spread to its homeland and each side 
believes that its objective can be accom- 
plished by a limited investment of manpower 
and weapons. As part of this concept, some 
people assume (falsely, I believe) that each 
side would confine itself to conventional pre- 
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atomic weapons, as was the case In Korea, 
Indochina, and Suez. 

I am convinced that: 

1. We cannot win a limited war fought 
with traditional forces, regardless of whether 
conventional or nuclear weapons are used. 

2..We can make limited war impossible if 
we make clear to the world that we possess 
a retaliatory force with the strategic scope 
and tactical fiexibility to crush aggression 
and sọ preserve the global status quo. 

3. We can generate a great economic 
abundance to share with the rest of the 
world by concentrating on a single deter- 
rent force, and thereby we can prove that 
freedom is dynamic and beneficent, 

The average American may ask why it is 
necessary for him to be concerned with mili- 
tary theories. My answer is this: as long as 
our strategists see the need to prepare for 
little wars they will urge expenditures for an 
endless variety of weapons and limited-war 
forces to wage all kinds of action, all over the 
world. Thus our money and industrial and 
scientific effort will be wasted on all sorts of 
hardware and secondary projects, from inya- 
sion barges to aircraft carriers. This, in 
turn, is bound to bring unbearable taxes, 
rationing, price controls and other distaste- 
ful features of a regimented society. 

If we continue to scatter our energies, we 
will be unable to maintain the twin essen- 
tials to our survival as a free nation: (1) the 
overwhelming deterrent strength which alone 
can prevent all-out war, plus (2) a healthy, 
expanding civilian economy. 

LITTLE WARS BRING BANKRUPTCY 

The logic of geography and the recent de- 
velopment of fantastically efficient atomic 
Weapons mean that continued participation 
in little wars would, in time, bring us close 
to bankruptcy. Let me elaborate: 

SMALL NATIONS CANNOT SURVIVE A-WAR 


A glance at the globe will show that Amer- 
ica is thousands of miles away from most of 
the world’s trouble spots while Russia and 
her satellites are within easy reach of most of 
them, Remember that in the Korean war it 
took nine American divisions transported by 
a colossal sea and airlift to hold the Chinese 
and North Koreans at bay. And troops from 
several other nations fought beside us under 
the U. N. flag. In any future little war, we 
would need not just 9 divisions, but 90 or 
more, plus vastly multiplied transport facil- 
ities, because we would meet superbly 
equipped Soviet forces supported by aviation 
that is at least equal to ours. 

For Russia is far stronger in conventional 
forces than we are. This massive totalitarian 
state is able to commit more of her national 
resources and vast manpower for limited 
warfare than the United States. 

THE SOVIET MARGIN 

The Soviet Union has an estimated 4144 
million men under arms compared to our 
2% million, and her navy has more than 450 
modern submarines while we have less than 
160. Her margin in tanks and jet air trans- 
port is just about as great. 

Pentagon officials often point to this dis- 
parity as an argument for increasing our 
surface forces. I take just the opposite 
view: we are under no compulsion to have 
a large standing army just because Russia 
is doing so. The United States has no po- 
litical satellites to police. We operate from- 
a friendly base and have no fear of our 
neighboring states, Canada and Mexico. 

Thus geography, population, and econom- 
ics all argue against conventional little wars. 
There is also the strong probability that any 
future limited war would be fought with 
nuclear weapons. For atomic explosives are 
now both versatile and deadly. Some can 
obliterate a wide area, while others can be 
confined to s pinpoint target. Since nuclear 
weapons are standard equipment in both 
Russia’s and America’s military arsenals, 
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there Is strong likelihood that they would 
be used in any future struggle. 
That is why the distinction made by lim- 


ited-war adherents between nuclear forces 


and conventional forces is out of date. So, 
let’s not kid ourselves by assuming that any 
future local outbreak would be waged only 
with World War II weapons. 

Furthermore, if atomic bombs are em- 
ployed, the small nations involved are bound 
to be wiped out. Once this tragic possibility 
is understood. any uncommitted country 
may well realize that becoming a pawn for 
Russia’s aggressive designs means national 
suicide, 

But, even if started, a little war can only 
remain confined with the tacit consent of 
Russia and the United States. This, of 
course, would produce a stalemate, as was 
the case in Korea. Only, unlike Korea, since 
both sides possess equally efficient military 
technology, the cost would be enormous to 
both sides in human life. 

The very same technology which makes 
total war between equally matched protago- 
nists suicidal makes a nuclear limited war 
idiotic. 

The only other possibility is that such a 
deadlock would explode into all-out war, 
which brings us right back to my primary 
conclusion that this is the only kind of war 
for which the United States must prepare. 

It is clear to me that Russia has already 
sensed this new power relationship. That 
is why she desisted from further inciting 
Turkey and Syria against each other, Since 
then, she has continued demobilizing her 
conventional forces (although they are still 
far larger than those in the United States). 
She has diverted that manpower toward in- 
creasing her strength in total war and broad- 
ening her industrial capacity to forge the 
tools of economic war. 

What should our solution be? ‘There are 
several answers: To meet the immediate 
danger, we must drastically cut back our 
land and sea forces while increasing our main 
retaliatory strength—the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. To achieve a unity of command and 
split-second reaction to attack, all present 
offensive forces on land and.on sea which 
employ planes or missiles should be immedi- 
ately put under the operational control of 
BAC. 

If Russia should take leave of her senses, 
this is the only way that the United States 
can nip in the bud any aggression and retain 
its overall retaliatory power. 

SHORT-RANGE MEASURE 

But this can only be a short-range stopgap 
measure. For the long run, much more fun- 
damental changes in our national defense 
must be made. Plans to reorganize the three 
services are now being studied. But none of 
them goes far enough. 

\ ONE BOSS: Am, SPACE, MISSILES 

The time is long overdue for us to inte- 
grate our 3 services into 1 single mili- 
tary force, with 1 uniform, 1 promotion 
list, and a single staff. The new establish- 
ment must be, for all practical purposes, a 
congenial Department of Air and Space in 
which we have a Bureau of Naval Forces, a 
Bureau of Ground Forces, and bureaus of 
other auxiliary units. 

The outcry that the creation of a single 
staff headed by a single chief smacks of 
totalitarianism is utterly unwarranted, Such 
ah organization in a dictatorship is one 
thing: the same organization, working under 
the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
and under the control of Congress, is quite 
another. 

WE MUST PRESS FOR CHANGE 


The changes I have outlined cannot come 
from the Pentagon. Even though some of 
our top military leaders individually see 
their logic and timeliness, they are too regi- 
mented to speak out on questions of overall 
policy without fear of censure. There is 

only one source from which the necessary 
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changes can come and that is the American 
people bringing pressure on their represent- 
atives in Congress. : 

Of course, building up our air, space, and 
missile strength under an integrated single 
service is not all that we must do. For the 
Communists are equally adept at taking 
over uncommitted areas by covert aggres- 
sion—through infiltration and subversion. 
To resist this process, we, in turn, must use 
all our skills and intelligence in propaganda, 
diplomacy, and in economic aid, 

But it is primarily up to our allies to 
prevent the spread of Communist infiltra- 
tion, as distinct from allout war, NATO 
troops, perhaps under UN direction, can po- 
lice trouble spots and stiffen the will of 
those nations threatened by Communists. 
Meanwhile we can concentrate on our de- 
terrent strength. We can mobilize our en- 
tire military effort toward building up a vast 
arsenal of a great variety of nuclear weapons, 
as well as planes and missiles to deliver 
them swiftly to any kind of target anywhere 
in the world. 


WE CAN LEAD THE. WORLD 


Our strategists must give up the misguided 
attempt to prepare for both small and big 
wars by creating two separate and distinct 
types of forces. This plan would exhaust 
our manpower and eventually lead us down 
the road to bankruptcy. 

But if we concentrate on the major job, 
then the 640 billion already proposed in the 
coming year for milit: expenditures is suf- 
ficient for us to lead the world in both the 
offensive and defensive weapons needed to 
keep communism in check. 

I believe that we are still the greatest in- 
dustrial nation on earth and with 650,000 
scientists and engineers in our midst, we 
have a greater pool of creative brainpower 
than the Communists. But we need cour- 
age, too. 

Above all, we need the moral courage to 
abandon the traditions, no matter how noble, 
which stand in the way of progress and the 
security of our Nation. Then we can be 
invincibly strong for the foreseeable future. 
We can further increase our already high 
standard of living and have plenty to share 
with the rest of the world. Short of war, the 
worldwide economic struggle is bound to end 
in the collapse of the inferior ideology. 

And if, in desperation, the Russians resort 
to force, our superior strength and capacity 
in the only field that counts—nuclear of- 
tense and defens¢—will minimize the ravages 
of such a war. 

I am confident that freedom will triumph 
over slavery. I have unbounded faith in the 
collective wisdom of the American people. 
Once they understand the futility of Hmited 
wars, they will select the right course; a stat- 
egy that will provide us with a realistic of- 
fense and defense that is in tune with the 
technology of our times. 

I mean by this an overwhelming nuclear 
deterrent force that can check communism 
anywhere, in all its forms, by swift action 
through air and space directly from this 
continent. Also, an insuperable electronic 
nuclear defense that can decimate the enemy 
should be dare to attack us. 


Is Inflation Really a Cure? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of March 15, 1958: 
Is INFLATION REALLY A CURE? 


Tinkering with the American economy has 
becomes one of the Nation's favorite pas- 
times. One might almost say that the fate 
of an individual in public life is now de- 
pendent upon his willingness constantly to 
interfere with the forces of a free market. 

But it is difficult to prescribe effective 
therapy until a sound diagnosis is available. 
And, in the case of the 1958 recession, it still 
is too early to say that public works, income- 
tax reductions, or more defense spending will 
solve the problem. 

In fact, keeping in mind that falling prices 
have been, an historic yardstick by which 
economists have detected the first signs of a 
foul business climate, it may not be com- 
pletely accurate to label today’s situation 
with this description at all. 

It seems quite probable, judging from the 
statistical information currently available, 
that we are suffering from an overdosage Of 
prosperity; and, if this be the case, many of 
the current proposals would only delay a 
renewal of economic growth trends. 

Commonsense tells us that our economic 
system cannot operate at 100 percent of 
capacity without interruption, The fact 
that a modern automobile is designed to 
travel at 100 miles-an-hour does not mean 
that we can drive at such a speed with safety 
under most conditions, or that umreasonable 
speed will not cause excessive wear and tear 
if maintained for too long a period. 

One of the inherent dangers in the cur- 
rent business situation, judging from the 
recent wave of morbid depression, is the 
possibility that America Is becoming a Na- 
tion of economic hypochondriacs. The 
search for a shortcut to prosperity is now 
a frantic scramble. 

The list of suggested cures is growing by 

the hour. But are these based on a willing- 
ness to face the truth, or do they only 
represent a flight from reality? The trouble 
all started, it seems to us, when we made 
a fetish of easy money. 
With or without public approval the Na- 
tion has accepted a rather constant rise in 
the price level on the word of economists 
who claim this represents one method of 
dealing with unemployment. But proof is 
lacking that this approach has accomplished 
anything worthwhile. 

Perhaps it would be wise now to allow 
what some are pleased to call a recession 
to restore productive efficiency before arti- 
ficial stimulants are applied. More than 15 
years of inflation has priced millions of con- 
sumers out of the market for various kinds 
of goods and services. The crux of the pres- 
ent problem is to price these people back 
into the market, rather than to try to in- 
flate ourselves back into solvency. 

The pressure on wages is still toward a 
higher level; and, this fact alone ts a re- 
minder that oyr economy has lost practically 
all of its flexibility. We have apparently 
reached a junction where the economy can- 
not bend, but this does not mean it cannot 
break. 

There may be merit in the proposals to re- 
view the Federal tax structure, bulld more 
schools and highways, and speedup the de- 
fense program. But when these are viewed 
solely as a shortcut to full employment, it 
must be kept in mind there also is the dan- 
ger that they will do more harm than good. 

Unemployment takes its toll in human 
suffering and we are not opposed to social 
measures that will reduce this to a mini- 
mum. But we may commit a mistake of 
considerable magnitude if an effort is made 
to solve unemployment problems through 
more inflation, or if many of the imbal- 
ances accumulated during the recent boom 
are frozen into our national economy. 

That is the best way to stop economic 
progress dead in its tracks, 
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The Case for a Tax Cut Now 11 25 eee ee eee 
rate of more than 65 billion can be quickly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS and efficiently accomplished now. Let us take the Russians first. Their re- 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; March 20, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a cogently 
reasoned case for a tax cut now is con- 
tained in a letter published on the edi- 
torial page of this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. Because of 
its implications for tax policy by this 
body, I include it herewith: 

We wish to express fundamental dissent 
from the economic thinking reflected in your 
March 12 editorial, “Mr. Nixon on Taxes," in 
which you oppose a major tax cut now. On 
the contrary, we suggest that a major tax 
reduction is required most urgently if we 
are first to stabilize total economic activity 
and then regain a basis for early sound 
economic growth. 

Rates of taxation appropriate to a period 
of inadequate demand by consumers and 
business are lower than the rates proper for 
periods of full employment and high out- 
put. Demand from consumers and business 
is now very far short of our national eco- 
nomic capacity. 

Total national output is now at an annual 
Tate perhaps $14 billion below the third 
quarter of 1957. Industrial production must 
be down fully 10 percent. Private business 
investment continues to decline. Already in 
October 1957, the number of unemployed 
had risen to a level above what can reason- 
ably be regarded as tolerable. The season- 
ally adjusted rate then reached 4.7 percent; 
by December it was 5 percent; by February 
it was 6.7 peroent. 

A tax system which functioned effectively 
as a “built-in stabilizer’ would have pro- 
vided for a decrease in tax rates by Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. Certainly no further waiting 
time is needed to show that drastic action 
to expand demand—by consumers, business 
and Government—is needed now. 

We would warn against the illusion that 
an economic position as deteriorated as ours 
now is can be corrected by insubstantial 
reductions in total tax yields. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected $60.9 billion in income 
and profits taxes, from both individuals and 
corporations. The total national product 
from which this $60.9 billion was collected 
was higher than total product is now. 

We suggest that a reduction in yield of 
the order of 15 percent, or say roughly $8 
billion to $10 billion, might be of the range 
of the problem the economy now confronts. 
That would be barely two thirds of the an- 
nual rate of output we have already lost 
since the third quarter of 1957. 

We would not count on high “multipliers” 
from this release of demand: such added de- 
mand would produce little additional fixed 
investment in the face of present surplus 
capacity; at best it would produce initially 
Only some restocking of inventories. 

In supporting a major reduction of taxes 
now, we take no exception to the position, 
cogently expressed in many of your edi- 
torials, that there is also needed an enlarge- 
ment of the effective demand constituted 
by the soundly planned public expenditures, 
civilian and military. Many of us indeed 
share the view that civilian public expen- 
ditures—particularly for internal improve- 
ments, education, health, housing and aid 
to the distressed—need to become perman- 
ently a greatly larger share of our total na- 
Aional consumption. But these are relatively 
Stable, long-term purposes. 

Such expenditures can only in part wisely 
be adjusted to fluctuations in economic ac- 


For the longer run, adjustments of tax 
rates need to be built into our tax legisla- 
tion as automatic stabilizers—both on the 
down side and on the up. Tax adjustment, 
together with monetary policy, need to be 
made early instruments of economic stabi- 
lization and not the last resort. It is entirely 
feasible to have tax rates vary with the level 
of employment after only short lags. 

In our judgment, stable economic growth 
would be greatly aided by such automatic 
tax adjustments. The present regime of 
long-pondered postponement of tax adjust- 
ment calls in question the quality both of 
our economy and of our political organiza- 
tion in the eyes of our own people and of 
the whole world. 

Oscar Gass. 

W. C. LoucHHE™, Jr. 

BERNARD R. BELL. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER. 

GERHARD P. VAN ARKEL. 

LAURENCE A. KNAPP 
WASHINGTON. 


The Social Prestige and Salaries of Col- 
lege Professors in the United States as 
Compared to the U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter from Prof. John OM. 
Bockris, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and an article by Kurt Mendels- 
sohn which appeared in the Listener 
of January 2, 1958: d 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, February 28, 1958. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mutter: In recently 
Teading the Listener, I came across an inte- 
resting article by Kurt Mendelssohn. I am 
a great admirer of the efforts you are mak- 
ing to break the dilemma in which we are 
with respect to our basic science and higher 
education. Hence, I thought you would 
like to see this comparison of organization 
and. support of scientific activities in the 
United States and the U. S. S. R.? 

It often astonishes me to see that in many 
discussions we read of this central problem 
in our press, the main question—financial 
and social status—is seldom mentioned. 
There seem to be all manner of ideas to 
help, but the principal way which interests 
the would be scientist, the present scientist, 
and those many who, having received a 
training in science, later joined some other 
profession, seems to be universally avoided. 
Yet, without that change, all other methods 
of helping sound like idle noise making, 
and will obviously have no significant effect. 

Science, more than any other profession, 
needs ability. In a free society, ability goes 
where it is rewarded best. Surely, this is 
just about the centerpiece of the whole 
concept of a free enterprise economy. Is 
it not well past the time that those who 
govern this country saw to it that those 
with greatest ability enter science? 

Sincerely, 
Joun OM. Bocxats, 
Professor of Chemistry. 


cent achievements—and these are most im- 
pressive, even if we discount the sputniks— 
are the result of an extremely consistent 
policy toward science that dates back for at 
least 30 years. In the late twenties, when the 
Soviet Union's existence was still most pre- 
carious, they began a strong drive for scien- 
tific education and research, offering as in- 
centives high salaries and—at that time 
even more important—preferential treatment 
in good and accommodation. Still better 
conditions were provided for foreign experts 
in key positions. These experts did not stay 
for long, and by the time most of them were 
expelled (during the purges in the late thir- 
ties) they had ceased to be useful. Their 
place was taken by the first scientific gen- 
eration of Russians. As the scale of training 
and research facilities increased, more and 
more money had to be spent on science, and 
this at a time when Russia was passing 
through a series of economic crises. 

However, while a Western government in 
an economic crisis would feel morally justi- 
fied in cutting down expnediture on educa- 
tion and research, this course is not open to 
Russia. It is a dogma of Soviet economics 
that prosperity is based on the progress of 
science and engineering, and to starve them 
would mean to prejudice the future of the 
country. The firm belief in the correctness 
of this thesis determines the whole Soviet 
attitude to science. 

To be a scientist or an engineer thus means 
to be capable of conferring greater benefit 
on the community than is possible in most 
other professions, The rewards both in so- 
cial prestige and in salary are accordingly 
high. The Soviet Union is no equality state, 
and while in Europe a good physicist will 
earn 5 to 8 times, and in America 2 to 4 times, 


2 the average wage, in Russia he will get 25 to 


50 times. These tangible attractions, to- 
gether with the public recognition of his 
work, provide powerful incentives for the 
capable young Russian to go in for science, 
with the result that the state has the pick of 
the best men in a large population. 

But there is another consequence of the 
high regard in which the Russians hold their 
scientists, and I think this is possibly the 
most important one. Even at the highest 
level, science is handled by scientists and 
not by politicians or generals. All scien- 
tific research—and this also includes the 
military applications—is administered by 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. The acad- 
emy and its committees operate well over a 
hundred research institutions. Some of 
these reveal their functions by their names 
while others are known only by code num- 
bers. But whatever the nature of the re- 
search in these places may be, their work is 
determined and correlated by one central 
scientific agency, the academy, which is an 
old institution and carries enormous pres- 
tige. 
The position in America is almost the 
exact opposite. Congress makes itself less 
responsible for scientific progress than the 
parliaments of most other countries; or, as 
an American scientist put it, “Congress has 
not made up its mind that science is a good 
thing.” Some years ago a National Science 
Foundation was established, but so far it has 
not made much headway. The huge sums 
that the United States spends annually on 
scientific research are disbursed and ad- 
ministered by the armed services and by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This even in- 
cludes support for a great deal of the in- 
dustrial research, and essentially all aca- 
demic research at American universities. 

A drawback is that the administration of 
the scientific effort in America is largely in 
the Bands of nonscientific service chiefs. 
Not only does this often lead to wrong de- 
cisions but it also relegates the scientist to 
a subordinate social position which has been 
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mercilessly exploited in recent political in- 
quiries, This inferior ‘social status was 
shown up glaringly when politicians, just 
for the sake of a headline, were allowed to 
abuse distinguished American scientists who 
had faithfully served their country in war 
and peace. 

It must be admitted that the low social 
status of the American college professor is 
not reserved for the scientist alone: It is 
shared by all walks of learning. America 
is a young nation which is removed by only 
a few generations from the pioneering days. 
Success is still gaged by the most obvious 
achievement, which is money earned. And, 
on the basis of this measure, college pro- 
Tessors are not very successful. Hence the 
American would not really trust them with 
important decisions. Probably, if the Amer- 
icans would pay their scientists on the So- 
viet scale, or at the rate of their own busi- 
ness executives, they too would have the 
choice of the best brains in the country. 
Moreover, these scientists, being highly paid, 
would have the necessary social prestige to 
be eligible for the administration of science. 


Alterations on East Front of Capitol 
Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a number of communi- 
cations from my district protesting the e 
projected alteration to the east front of 
the Capitol Building, I have not received 
one approving the proposed change. 
The following telegram represents the 
position of a great American patriotic 
organization whose views are entitled to 
serious consideration: e 

ATHENS, Ga., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was today 
adopted by the 60th State Conference 

Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution: 

“Whereas plans have been formed by high 
ranking Government officials to extend by 
32 feet the east central section part of the 
Capitol Building at a cost of $10 million in 
money and the destruction of the scene of 
United States Presidential inaugurations 
Tor over 150 years; and 

“Whereas the cost of this proposed altera- 
tion would be achieved at an unbelievable 
high figure of $200 per square foot of usable 
space which is a cost of 4 times higher than 
construction of equal space elsewhere: 

“We urge your support of the proposed 
legislation to stop this project.” 

Mrs. H, Benson Forp, 
State Corresponding Secretary. 


I understand that the American Insti- 
tute of Architects is also strongly op- 
posed to this proposed desecration of the 
Capitol. Thus patriots and professions 
have joined hands in recording their 
strenuous objection to this indefensible 
project. The Capitol is regarded by all 
Americans as a national shrine. It oc- 
cupies a unique and revered place in our 
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national heritage. It might well be 
called the history of our country in stone. 
Congress has occupied this building al- 
most continuously sigce 1800 with only 
a few brief interludes, as during the War 
of 1812 when the British burned part of 
the building. Much of the history of 
this country was written here. 

Daniel Webster recognized this with 
his usual eloquence when he wrote the 
following in 1851: 

And all here assembled, whether belonging 
to public life or to private life, with hearts 
devoted, thankful to Almighty God for the 
preservation of the liberty and happiness of 
the country, unite in sincere and fervent 
prayers that this deposit, and the walls and 
arches, the domes and towers, the columns 
and emblatures, now erected over it, may en- 
dure forever. God save the United States of 
America. 


I feel that the alleged crumbling and 
deterioration of the sandstone front has 
been greatly exaggerated. It is also to 
be regretted that there were no hearings, 
nor any floor debate, at the time that 
the funds for this alteration were voted 
on as part of the general legislative ap- 
propriations bill for 1956. Proponents 
claim that this defacement will add 
some 45,000 square feet of badly needed 
space for offices and two additional res- 
taurants. At approximately $200 per 
square foot, this office space is too expen- 
sive. 

The third House office building will 
cost well over $64 million, and the new 
Senate office building some $23 million. 
The new House office building, the 
Architect's Office informs me, will give us 
some 1,375,000 square feet of space, plus 
a million square feet for a three-floor 
garage. The new Senate building will 
add another 700,000 square feet. This 
Senate office building will be ready for 
occupancy in a few months, With some 
1,375,000 additional square feet available 
in the new House building, surely the 
need for a mere 45,000 square feet can be 
deferred until that building is completed. 

Far more important, however, than 
money saved is the fact that the Capitol 
belongs to every American—not just 
those who presently happen to be in 
Congress. Tinkering and endlessly al- 
tering an old historic shrine is offending 
to most Americans. The last bit of van- 
dalism practiced on this Capitol was 
during the War of 1812 when Admiral 
Cockburn, of the British Navy, ordered 
the edifice to be set afire. I regard this 
contemplated alteration as a comparable 
piece of totally unnecessary vandalism, 
and I sincerely trust that this body will 
find ways and means of blocking it. 


Scenery or Billboards? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Gary (Ind.) 
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Post-Tribune gives some thoughts on our 
proposed new Federal transcontinental 
highways: 

SCENERY OR BILLBOARDS? 


The new vistas afforded to motorists on the 
Indiana toll road are an example of what is in 
prospect for the touring public all along the 
41,000-mile interstate network on which work 
is Just starting. The new highways can mean 
grand scenic adventures as well as fast, un- 
interrupted travel between the Nation's 
major cities. 

They can, that is, if precautions are taken 
to keep them from becoming “billboard al- 
leys." But they will become the latter, New 
York park expert Robert Moses has warned 
Congress, unless there is effective Federal 
legislation. 

Congress has both the moral responsibility 
and the legal right to protect the new high- 
way network from commercial billboards 
which would “mar the scenic beauty and en- 
danger safety of travel,“ Moses sald. 

Moses spoke before a Senate committee 
which again is considering a bill to give a 
bonus of Federal aid money to States agree- 
ing to control billboards along the express- 
ways, His words were echoed by spokesmen 
for garden clubs, park and planning groups, 
roadside protective associations, and wildlife 
groups. 

The bonus should not be necessary, but it 
would be helpful in gaining uniformity of 
action. The bill was beaten by a 7 to 6 vote 
in the Senate committee last year. We hope 
it is allowed to go to the Senate floor this 
year; certainly a majority of both Senate and 
House would favor Mother Nature's handi- 
work to that of the billboard artists along our 
fine new highways, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printjng of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING OF 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


REA: A Valuable Agency for the 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague, Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN. COOPER, Made an excellent ad- 
dress on the programs and the future 
of the REA and the TVA at the 16th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association held in 
Dallas, Tex. I know that all Members 
of Congress will be interested in the 
thoughtful observations of Senator 
Cooper. I ask unanimous consent that 
these remarks be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS or JOHN SHERMAN COOPER BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC Cooperative ASSOCIATION, 
Daras, TEX., FEBRUARY 5, 1958 
I appreciate very much the honor you haye 

paid me by asking me to speak at the 16th 

annual meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. I am glad to 
be in the great State of Texas, the home 
of my colleagues and two fine Americans, 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON and Senator RALPH 

Yarporovucu. And, of course, I am glad to 

be in Dallas and the congressional district 

represented in the House of Representatives 

80 well by Bruce ALGER. 

In 1947, when I came to the Senate for the 
first time, I came to know Clyde Ellis, in a 
fight we joined in for TVA, and we have 
been friends since that time. 

I am particularly glad to see here rep- 
resentatives of our Kentucky rural electric 
cooperatives, who service has been a great 
contribution to my State and its people. 
And, I am conscious of the fact that I speak 
to men and women from every section of the 
United States, representing a cross section 
of its population, and their welfare and 
hopes. 

Too frequently—because of the contro- 
versies which have raged about the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority—those who have not 
seen or studied TVA think of it only as a 
power-producing agency. TVA's achieve- 
ments in power production and distribution 
are certainly impressive. Its capacity is ap- 
proximately 9,600,000 kilowatts. Fifty-six 
percent of the power goes to Federal Defense 
installations, notably those of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The remainder passes 
over 11,000 miles of transmission lines to 
Serve rural electric cooperatives, munici- 
Palities, and industry in a 60,000-square-mile 
area touching seven States. 

But these achievements in power are only 
& part of the story of TVA. The raging floods 
Which once wrought tragic destruction have 
been brought under control. Through 1957 
the cumulative savings from direct flood 
damages were 6132 million, over 70 percent 
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of the $184 million total investment in flood- 
control facilities, 

Prior to 1933, navigation on the Tennessee 
was negligible. TVA has completed 650 miles 
of inland waterways. Freight traffic has in- 
creased nearly eightfold with savings to 
shippers in 1957 equal to $16 million, over 
and above the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance. This is a return on navigation in- 
vestment of more than 11 percent. 

TVA's land use and reforestation programs 
have saved countless thousands of tons of 
precious topsoil from being washed away; 
have furnished more than 90 percent of the 
328 million tree seedlings planted since 1934; 
have led to greatly improved land use; and 
increased production and income. This 
achievement is particularly appealing to all 
who seek a steadily increasing standard of 
living for farm families, and who want to 
protect the Nation’s natural resources for the 
people of today, and future generations. 

These are only the highlights of the great 
benefits which have flowed from the compre- 
hensive development of the Tennessee River 
Basin. I am sure you would appreciate my 
reminding you that TVA pioneered the first 
rural electric cooperatives,, and they have 
spread throughout the Nation. But, above 
all, TVA has raised the standards of living 
of millions of farm and urban families. 

In like manner, although the story is fa- 
miliar to you, it is good to recall to others 
the contribution of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and the Rural Electric Co- 
operatives, to the strength of the Nation and 
the welfare of its people. 

REA was established in 1935 by Executive 
order of President Roosevelt. The act of 1936 
constituted the REA as a lending agent to 
finance electric systems and telephone sery- 
ice in rural areas. It came into being be- 
cause private utilities would not extend their 
service to the farm homes of rural areas. At 
that time, only 10.9 percent of all farms in 
the United States enjoyed electric service. 
In my State, Kentucky, only 3 percent of our 
farmers, 8,000 in number, received electric 
service. 

Since 1936, the REA has loaned over $3 
billion, chiefiy to rural electric cooperatives, 
and public bodies, for electric-distribution 
systems, including transmission and genera- 
tion facilities. Today 4,500,000 consumers in 
46 Stutes and in the Territories enjoy light, 
heat, power for farm use, and for small in- 
dustry. : 

We can never forget that light and power, 
which in some cases would never have been 
known, and in most would have been de- 
layed, now lighten farm burdens and increase 
the richness and opportunities of life for 
farm people. 

I could talk longer of the history and ac- 
complishments of REA and TVA, and they 
deserve it, but you have asked me to speak 
specifically of their relationship, and, to my 
mind, that means their common interest in 
problems, as they look to the future. 

THE IMMEDIATE AND URGENT PROBLEM OF TVA 
AND REA IS ASSURANCE OF FINANCES 


I believe the immediate and urgent prob- 


lem of TVA and REA is that of securing, 


funds and authority to supply the increas- 
ing needs of the people and the areas they 
serve, and are committed to serve. 

What is done now about funds and au- 
thority will determine their future. 

Let me say at the outset of my discussion 
that I have supported, and I will support, 


TVA and REA need for adequate authority; 

and financing, but I do not necessarily agree 

with all your views on this subject. I want: 

to express both my support and my differ- 

ences as a friend. ‘ 
THE TVA FINANCING PROBLEM 

The growth in sales of power in the TVA 
area has been tremendous in the last 10 
years, rising from 12 billion kilowatt-hours 
in 1948 to 57 billion kilowatt-hours in 1957. 

As I have said, the existing generating 
plant of the TVA has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 9,600,000 kilowatts, and 6 million by 
steam plants. When present construction is 
completed, capacity will total approximately 
11 million kilowatts. 

There is general agreement that additional 
power demands will accrue at a rate of ap- 
proximately 750,000 kilowatts per year dur- 
ing a 5-year period ending in 1962, and the 
cost of constructing facilities to supply this 
amount of power will be $750 million. 

Whatever may be their differences in other 
matters, the TVA, Bureau of the Budget and 
the Treasury agree that unless new generat- 
ing facilities are ready in the winter of 1960- 
61, a power deficiency will develop in the 
TVA system. 

Generating facilities must be commenced 
during this calendar year and go forward 
steadily if the deficiency is to be avoided, and 
the need met. It is imperative that Congress 
authorize, in this session, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to finance its ed expansion. 

Until this administration, the primary 
source of TVA funds for expanding genera- 
tion and transmission facilities had been ap- 
propriations by the Congress. This was true 
when TVA's source of power was hydro sta- 
tion, and continued to be true after the first 
steam plant was authorized by the Congress 
in 1949. Today, nearly two-thirds of TVA 
power, and almost all of its future power will 
come from steam plants. 

I know that many say, and believe, that 
administration policy alone has denied ap- 
propriations to TVA for the construction of 
power facilities. It is true that this is ad- 
ministration policy; but I must say that, as 
early as 1951, there was evident in the Con- 
gress, an increasing and decisive opposition, 
from both sides of the House, against supply- 
ing the large sums needed for TVA expansion, 
It was for that reason that, in 1954, I made 
a speech on the Senate floor, advocating that 
the Congress authorize the TVA to obtain 
its capital investment by the issuance of 
bonds. I do not see any other way, and I 
believe it is the consensus of many friends 
of TVA in the Congress, for the TVA, in the 
face of stringent budget demands, and the 
vast cost of equipment and facilities, to se- 
cure the constant supply of funds that it will 
need; and I may say that it is my view, at 
least, that if proper authority can be secured 
from the Congress, it will be good for the 
people of the Tennessee Valley area to lift 
the problem of finances, and in effect their 
future, away from the conflicting interests 
and yearly decisions of the Congress. 

In 1955, as you well remember, the sepa- 
rate views of the TVA and the Budget Bureau 
were presented to the Congress for the en- 
actment of a self-financing plan. Sharp 
differences developed which virtually made 
it impossible for the Committee on Public 
Works to report a bill. 

In 1957, Senator Kerr again introduced the 
TVA bill. The same differences on view- 
point were again manifested. 
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It was apparent to the Senators from the 
TVA area that unless some accommodation 
could be secured between these conflicting 
views, the impasse would continue, and 
TVA would be so delayed in securing the 
funds it needed, that its existence would be 
jeopardized. For that reason, I introduced 
a bill, which I believed would preserve the 
integrity of TVA and yet make reasonable 
accommodations. I believe I can fairly say 
that the bill which was finally reported by 
the Committee on Public Works, and passed 
by the Senate, contained most of the changes 
that I had 

The debate centered around several pro- 
visions, which I will discuss briefly, because 
they will undoubtedly be argued again this 
year. For the House has not yet acted, and 
when it does, the bill will return to the Sen- 
ate if it is changed in the House. They were: 

THE CEILING ON SALE OF SECURITIES 

Supporters of the self-financing bill pre- 
pared by TVA were opposed to any ceiling 
on the amount of funds which the agency 
could raise by the sale of securities. The 
Bureau of the Budget bill insisted that the 
Congress should not give an open end au- 
thorization to any agency. The committee 
fixed a $750 million ceiling on the issuance 
of securities, an amount sufficient to meet 
‘TVA's needs for power facilities for about 
5 years, with the understanding that at the 
end of that period—or earlier if necessary— 
the Congress would consider further authori- 
zation. 

CONSULTATION WITH THE TREASURY 


Another source of controversy was the in- 
sistence of the Bureau of the Budget that 
TVA sales of securities should be subject to 
approval by the Treasury. As passed, TVA 
must consult with the Treasury, but the 
Treasury, on the other hand, cannot delay 
the sale of securities for more than 90 days. 
I believe that the larger interests of financing 
the Nation come come first and with any 
amotint of good faith such consultation 
would be beneficial to both the Treasury and 
TVA, and will not hinder TVA. 

FIXING THE SERVICE AREA 


che most difficult obstacle to agreement 
‘was that of TVA's service area. The TVA has 
not expanded ite service area for many years, 
although there has been no legal prohibition 
against its expansion. Yet, the proponents 
of restriction feared that once TVA had rela- 
tively unlimited authority to borrow funds, 
it would launch an expansionist drive. On 
the other side, some TVA officials believed 
that restriction would fence TVA in, leaving 
the private power companies free to invade. 

It was a difficult matter to settle, for it is 
doubtful that power needs can be fixed by 
geographical lines. But in the end, TVA sup- 
porters in the Senate agreed and voted for a 
limitation of area, which will still enable 
TVA to serve adjacent cooperatives, as well as 
new defense facilities. This provision may 
not be the best possible and could be clarified 
in the House. 

FREEDOM TO PLAN AND OPERATE 


A fourth, and in my opinion probably the 
most vital area of disagreement, was whether 
TVA should be subject to the supervision of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
in carrying out many normal functions of 
management, such as passing on the location 
of generating facilities. This limitation 
would have, in my opinion, destroyed the 
ability of the Board of Directors of TVA to 
manage an efficient power system. But when, 
an effort was made to amend the bill to give 
such control, the amendment was defeated. 

And now I conclude this part of my state- 
Ment, by saying that I believe the Senate 
passed, on the whole, a fair and workable 
bill. It would provide for TVA's present and 
indispensable power needs. It will give the 
TVA Board the opportunity to manage its 
affairs. It will provide for annual review by 
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the executives and the Congress, and I do 
not believe that TVA objects to such review, 
for no department or agency of the Govern- 
ment is exempt from the scrutiny of the 
Congress. Frankly, I do not believe a bill, 
lacking substantially the provisions of the 
Senate bill, would pass the Congress. 

If the Congress passes the bill, and I be- 
lieve it will, it will mark a new approval of 
the TVA, as a federally financed public power 
agency. I have voted, and will continue to 
vote for the preservation and integrity of the 
TVA. 

REA’S FINANCING PROBLEM 


The REA, like TVA, is confronted with the 
necessity of securing adequate credit—and it 
has an additional problem that of the cost 
of credit—that is, the rate of interest on 
REA loans. 

I do not need to tell you that your rural 
electric cooperatives must meet new de- 
mands—and demands that do not encroach 
upon or limit the operations of private 
utilities. 

You must heavy-up existing facilities to 
provide and carry the power which modern 
rural life demands today. For use of elec- 
tricity from REA financed lines has increased 
from a monthly average of 134 kilowatt- 
hours, a census year, to 270 kilowatt-hours 
in 1956. 

In my home in Somerset, Ky., wired years 
ago, the wires are too small, in fact, dan- 
gerous unless brought up to date. No one 
imagined a few years ago that power demands 
in small towns would remotely approach 
what it is today. The modern appliances 
and uses of electricity were not dreamed of. 
This is the problem of private utilities in 
the towns and cities they serve. 

The problem of the rural electric coopera- 
tives, and of the farm people they serve is 
no different. In fact, it may be more acute, 
for many farms today are almost like small 
industries, in their need for power of all 
kinds. If rural life is to keep pace, and if 
REA is to meet its obligations, it must not 
be throttled by the imposition of new bar- 
Tiers at the very time when technological 
progress promises to bring rural living new 
advantages. 

And we must never forget the original 
purpose of the act—to reach the people who 
do not have power and light. It is a great 
record that 95 percent of the Nation's farms 
are electrified. But the obligation still re- 
mains—to reach the people living on 250,000 
farms, using schools, churches and rural 
business—all without electricity. 

These are reasons which justify the neces- 
sary authorization of funds by the Congress, 
until the program is completed. — 

The budget message, and bills which have 
been introduced, ask that interest rates on 
REA loans be brought into line with those 
of Federal securities of comparable ma- 
turity. If this should be done, it would of 
course increase rates. For example, the long 
term bond yield now approximates 3.6 per- 
cent. This proposal seems justified and 
logical to many people. And, when REA's 
original objectives have been met, such a 
proposal will be reasdnable. 

But, I want to make it clear right now, 
that I do not believe the Congress should, 
or the Congress will, vote to raise the in- 
terest rate on loans made by the Adminis- 
trator of REA—to rural electric cooperatives 
and other agencies—above the rate of 2 per- 
cent por annum now fixed by section 4 of 
the REA Act. 

Many cooperatives have extended their 
services to areas, at high cost, upon the 
basis of the 2 percent rate, to fulfill the 
purposes of the act. Others must extend 
their service to remote farms and areas, at 
high cost, if the purposes of the act are to 
be fulfilled. Cooperatives are now engaged 
in the construction of generating and trans- 
mission facilities, authorized by the act. In 
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my State, the East Kentucky Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp. is constructing and must 
complete generating and transmission fa- 
cilities, if local cooperatives and thousands 
of farm families are to receive needed elec- 
trical energy. If interest rates were raised 
it would limit and in some cases undoubt- 
edly prevent these advances which are being 
made by local cooperatives. 

The original and continuing purpose of 
the REA, expressed again and again in the 
act is to furnish “electric energy to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving central 
station service.” It is a human purpose to 
equalize opportunity among all our people— 
rural as well as urban. The 2-percent rate 
helps assure this great purpose. But the job 
is not yet done, and the rate must be con- 
tinued until it is done, For myself, I can only 
say that I am unalterably opposed to increas- 
ing the interest rate of REA loans, beyond 
the present rate of 2 percent. 

It is also proposed that REA go into the 
open market to secure loan funds. 

There is a clear distinction between TVA 
and REA in this respect. TVA has an estab- 
lished service area; the largest integrated 
wholesale-power system in the Nation; it 

great advantages in its hydro facili- 
ties and its giant steam plants, among the 
most efficient in the world; and it has great 
diversity in its customers, like those of any 
private power company. 

But most REA systems do not have pro- 
tected service areas; and are not integrated; 
you are dependent upon outsiders for your 
wholesale power; you operate in marginal 
areas, where income is frequently low and 
consumers widely separated; and there is 
little diversity in use. 

No group of people in the world have a 
better record of integrity than the grass- 
root managers of rural electric-cooperatives. 
But, the factors which make self-financing 
appropriate for TVA do not apply to REA. 

Some strong cooperatives might be able to 
obtain private financing. Many, as my friend, 
Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, has said, would 
suffer and fail for lack of credit. 

‘The Congress should not enact self-financ- 
ing legislation for REA. I do not believe it 
will. 

I have spent a great deal of time, speaking 
of the immediate problems of financing and 
credit, which confront rural electric coopera- 
tives and TVA. 

I wish that I could speak of many points 
of relationship which appeal to all of us. 

Both serve as yardsticks in the service and 
cost of power; both have enormously in- 
creased the defense capabilities, and thus 
the security of our country. 

Both have stirred the imagination and 
hopes of the governments and peoples of 
other countries, who seek industrialization 
and a better standard of living. I shall never 
forget visiting the Damodar Valley in India 
while I was serving as Ambassador to that 
country. There I visited seven dams with 
power installations in various stages of con- 
struction, and the people proudly told me 
that Damodar Valley was modeled after TVA. 

Now I have given you the facts as I see 
them—regarding the relationships between 
TVA and REA, and the problems they face 
in the future. And I have given you my own 
views and position about these facts. 

It is inevitable that politics shall enter 
all public questions and I do not think that 
is always a bad thing, because it produces 
& debate upon which public opinion may be 
formed. 

But just opinion and judgment must be 
based on fact. 

While many of you may disagree with the 
administration’s viewpoint in some of the 
matters I have discussed—and on some of 
which I have stated that I disagree—yet solid 
accomplishments for conservation and power 
reserve devglopment speak for themselves. 
And I think you will agree with me that 
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David A. Hamil, the present administrator, 
as was Ancher Nelsen, is animated with the 
Same sincere interest in REA, and fairness, 
that characterized their predecessors. 

The record shows that regular and reserve 
authorizations for 1954 totaled $180 million. 
For 1955, they were $170 million; for 1956, 
$260 million; for 1957, $414 million; and for 
the current fiscal year, $179 million. That 
is a total for the last 5 years of $1.2 billion. 
(I believe it exceeds any comparable period 
in REA history.) 

While money must be made available to 
REA by appropriations, it is certainly im- 
portant that it be loaned to the rural electric 
cooperatives. Actual electrification loans to 
cooperatives in recent years exceeded $167 
million in fiscal year 1954; $164 million in 
1955; $192 million in 1956; and $300 million 
in 1957—the second heaviest lending year in 
REA history; and during the last 5 years, 
about $350 million in loans for generation 
and transmission have been made, nearly 
40 percent of the total of all loans for 
generation and transmission installations, 
made during the entire life of REA. While 
I have not discussed the telephone pro- 
gram, telephone authorizations in the last 
5 years totaled $377 million, and loans have 
increased until they exceeded $80 million 
for each of the last 2 years. This record of 
accomplishment cannot be ignored. 

Between 1953 and 1956, 38}4 million kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity was in- 
Stalled in this country. And between 1953 
and 1957, the Federal Government invested 
$44 billion in dams, reservoirs, irrigation 
canals, watershed structures and other civil 
works, and in conjunction with Canada, the 
St. Lawrence seaway has been started. A 
Small watersheds program, a small reclama- 
tion projects program, and a rural develop- 
ment program have been started. This is 
not a full Ust, but it is an impressive rec- 
ord of conseryation and resource develop- 
ment. 

I believe that men should fight hard for 
the things in which they believe. And 
that all of us should fight hard for TVA 
and REA. But I believe that in the long 
run it will be the accomplishments of each 
of these great agencies, and of the individual 
Tural electric cooperatives, that will hold 
legislative and public support, as they have 
in the past. 

I will continue to support TVA and REA 
because of what they have done in the past, 
and can do in the future. And because they 
are two unique and effective instruments for 
strengthening our country, and enriching the 
lifeof our farm people. 

I congratulate you on your fight for these 
objectives, and I thank you again for your 
courtesy in asking me to be your guest. 


` 


The Proposed Amendment to Natural 
Gas Act - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 24,1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
Overwhelming number of people in my 
district have expressed to me their op- 
Position to enactment of the Harris- 
O'Hara natural gas bill which would ex- 
empt certain producers of natural gas 
from Federal controls. To illustrate the 
feeling in my district about the legisla- 
tion, I am submitting for the RECORD 
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several resolutions adopted by local gov- 
ernments: 
Crry oF LINCOLN PARK, 
February 21, 1958. 
Congressman JOHN LESINSKI, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN: At a regular meeting of the 
mayor and Council of the City of Lincoln 
Park, the following resolution was adopted 
by that body (by Councilman White, sup- 
ported by Councilman Krueger): 
“Resolved, That the mayor and Council of 
the City of Lincoln Park does hereby go on 
record as opposing the passage of the Harris- 
O'Hara gas bill, which if passed would re- 
move the gas producers’ prices from Federal 
control, and would be an added burden to 
the already burdened income of the con- 
sumers of natural gas; be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the various cities, villages, 
and townships in the county of Wayne, urg- 
ing them to enact a similar resolution and 
that they forward a copy of their resolution 
to the Congressman of their district and to 
the Honorable CHARLES POTTER and Patrick 
McNamara,- United States Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.“ = 
Motion unanimously carried. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and exact copy of a resolution adopted 
by the mayor and Council of the City of 
Lincoln Park, at their regular meeting held 
under date of February 17, 1958. 
Very truly yours, 
Wu G. Suzore, 
City Clerk. 
Whereas the city of Trenton has received 
communication in opposition to proposed 
Harris-O Hara gas United States House bill; 
and : 
Whereas the city is without a copy thereof 
and without sufficient information to deter- 
mine its effect on the cost for homeowners 
using gas heat; and 
Whereas the city is opposed to any legis- 
lation making possible any increase in the 
cost for homeowners using gas heat: Be it 
Resolved, That the city of Trenton offi- 
cially notify the Honorable JOHN LESINSKI, 
Patrick McNamara, and CHARLES POTTER 
that the city is opposed to any legislation 
providing increase in gas rates and, further- 
more, should the context of the aforesaid 
House bill provide or make possible gas-rate 
increases for homeowners using gas heat 
then in such event the city of Trenton does 
herewith register its protest thereto. 
“Adopted, approved, and passed by unani- 
mous vote of the city council this 17th day 
of February, A. D. 1958. 
Rosert E. TEER, Sr., Mayor. 
Francis S. Tuomas, Clerk. 


RESOLUTION PassEp aT REGULAR MEETING OF 
THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF DEARBORN, 
Manch 4, 1958 
The council convened at 8 p. m, 

President of the Council Ralph B. Guy pre- 

siding. Upon rollcall there were present 

Councilmen Baja, Bondie, Broomhall, Dom- 

browski, Fordell, Hart, and President of the 

Council Guy; absent; none. There being a 

quorum present, the council was declared in 

session. 

From William G. Suzore, city clerk, city of 
Lincoln Park, Mich., submitting copy of reso- 
lution adopted by the council of said city, 
opposing the Harris-O Hara gas bill, which 
would remove the gas producers prices from 
Federal control (by Councilman Guy sup- 
ported by Councilman Fordell) : 

“Whereas the mayor and the council of the 
city of Dearborn have in the past opposed 
legislation in Congress which would elimi- 
nate or modify the control of the Federal 
Power Commission over the price of natural 
gas at the well head and sold in interstate 
commerce; and 
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“Whereas the Harris-O Hara bill has been 
introduced in this session of Congress, the 
effect of which is to practically eliminate 
such control; and 

“Whereas it is conservatively estimated 
that should such control be eliminated, the 
consumers of natural gas across the country, 
including those in Dearborn, will be forced 
to pay increases totaling millions of dol- 
lars annually: Be it 

“Resolved, That this council does hereby 
go on record as opposing said Harris-O Hara 
bill; be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk transmit 
certified copies of this resolution to Senators 
CHARLES E. POTTER, and PATRICK V. MCNAMARA, 
and to Congressman JOHN LESINSKI.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

DEARBORN TOWNSHIP, 
INKSTER, MICH., February 14, 1958. 
Congressman JOHN LESINSKI, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: Resolution 
presented by Thorne and support by Can- 
field: 

“Whereas the Harris-O Hara bill to remove 
gas producers prices from Federal control 
will be heard shortly in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and “= 

“Whereas natural gas is a natural resource 
and as such is the property of the people 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas it has been estimated that if this 
bill passes householders cost in the Detroit 
area will rise approximately $25 million; and 

“Whereas if the bill pasees no existing 
agency will be able to police the pricing 
policies of natural gas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Dearborn Township 
Board at a regular meeting held Tuesday, 
February 11, 1958, hereby urge each of you 
to do everything possible to defeat this 
measure and be it finally resolved that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to President 
Eisenhower, all Michigan Congressmen, both 
United States Senators, the Utilities Com- 
mission, House of Representatives and a copy 
be spread on the minutes of this board.” 

Yeas: Bullinger, Thorne, Canfield, Caples, 
Greenlaw, and Warner, . 

Nays: None. 

Motion adopted. 

I hereby certify the above is a true copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Dearborn 
Township Board convened in regular session 
February 11, 1958. 

WILLIAM H. THORNE, 
Clerk, Township.of Dearborn. 


The following is a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the City 
of Melvindale on March 5, 1958 (resolution 
by Kiser): 

“Resolved, That the mayor and Council of 
the City of Melvindale does hereby go on 
record as op the passage of the Harris- 
O'Hara gas bill, which if passed would remove 
the gas producers prices from Federal con- 
trol, and would be an added burden to the 
already burdened income of the consumers 
of natural gas; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the various cities, villages, 
and townships in the County of Wayne, urg- 
ing them to enact a similar resolution and 
that they forward a copy of their resolu- 
tions to the Congressman of their district 
and to the Honorable CHARLES Potrer and 
Patrick McNamara, United States Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C.“ 

Supported by Toth. 

Carried by the following vote: 

Yeas: Councilmen Messinger, Kiser, Mc- 
Kitrick, James, Toth. 

Nays: None. 

Absent: Councilman Price. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution offered 
and adopted by the Common Council of the 
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City of Melvindale at a regular meeting held 
on March 5. 1958. 
Very truly yours, 
Crrx OF MELVINDALE, 
By IRENE > 
City Clerk. 


CITY oF ALLEN PARK, 
Allen Park, Mich., February 28, 1958. 
Congressman JOHN LESINSKI. 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: At the regu- 
lar meeting of the common council held 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958, the following 
resolution was adopted (motion by Lieber, 
supported by Schafer): 

“Whereas the proposed Harris-O'Hara gas 
bill would remove Federal control of gas 
producers prices; and A 

“Whereas the removal of said Federal con- 
trol over gas producer prices would permit 
unrestricted price increases and constitute 
an additional burden to consumers of nat- 
ural gas: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the mayor and Council of 
the city of Allen Park express their opposi- 
tion to the passage of the Harris-O'Hara gas 
bill; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senators CHARLES POTTER and 
Patrick McNamara and to Congressman JOHN 
LEsINSKI, to advise them of the position of 
this council.” 

Motion adopted unanimously. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and exact copy of the original resolution 
adopted by this council. 

Yours truly, 
OSBORNE P. DUNN, 
Mayor. 


A Changing Role for a Changing 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.‘ HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
Monday it was my privilege and pleasure 
to meet with a group of American food 
manufacturers, and discuss their stake 
and the public’s stake in fair returns to 
America's farmers. 

It was a challenging experience for 
me, as a devoted friend of the dairy in- 
dustry, for this group was the eighth an- 
nual margarine all-industry conference, 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers. It was a 
friendly and receptive audience—and a 
thinking audience. Iam convinced these 
American businessmen are looking upon 
America’s farm problems in a new light 
as the aftermath of this conference; after 
having an opportunity to hear a side of 
the farm story.not always reaching the 
business community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from my address, en- 
titled A Changing Role for a Changing 
Agriculture,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows; 
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A CHANGING ROLE For A CHANGING 
AGRICULTURE 


(Excerpts from an address by Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpuery, Democrat, Minnesota, before 
the eighth annual margarine all-industry 
conference at Boca Raton, Fla. on Monday, 
March 17, 1958) 


It is good to be here among the customers 
of the products of our Minnesota farms and 
processing plants. 

All of you, I am sure, are interested in all 
phases of the fats and oils industry, whether 
it be producing the raw material, processing 
it through various stages, or marketing its 
finished products. 

I certainly share your interest, for Min- 
nesota has emerged as one of the premier 
food fats producing States. 

Available figures for all commodities lag a 
bit, but in 1956, for example, Minnesota pro- 
duced 573 million pounds of soybean oil in 
the form of harvested beans, 333 million 
pounds of butterfat in the form of milk, 209 
million pounds of linseed oil in the form of 
harvested flaxseed, and 200 million pounds of 
lard in the form of hogs sent to market. It 
produced an unknown, but probably very 
substantial, total of fat in the form of fed 
steers, vealers, and other cattle sent to 
slaughter, as well as poultry, lambs, and 
sheep. All in all we in Minnesota are quite 
interested in the welfare of markets for fats 
and oils of all descriptions, and especially 
in the important food fats markets. 

Minnesota is a great dairying State, and 
proud of it, But anyone famlilar with our 
State's agricultural economy is deeply aware 
of the growing importance of soybeans, too. 
Minnesota is now batting third in the na- 
tional lineup of soybean-producing States. 
Soybean production in Minnesota has pro- 
gressed rapidly from a value of less than 
$100,000 in 1940 into the hundred million 
dollar class in 1956, as a source of cash in- 
come for our farmers. It is now the second 
most important cash crop in Minnesota. 

And when this relatively new basic raw 
material has been able to enter the competi- 
tive battle and become the dominant oil in- 
gredient of margarine by a wide margin, you 
can understand our interest in you as the 
customers of our producers. Out of the 
1,184,000,000 pounds of fats and oils used in 
the manufacture of margarine, 884 million 
pounds, or 75 percent, were soybean oll. Soy- 
bean producers and processors are grateful 
for this outlet. 

Perhaps not as well Known among our 
farmers, however, is that you are also uti- 
lizing substantial quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts in margarine manufacture. I under- 
stand that skim milk is used in production 
of all margarine, and nonfat dry milk is a 
big dairy product in Minnesota, 

Quite frankly—and it should be no secret 
by now—I am a stanch supporter of the dairy 
industry as a vital segment of our economy. 
You are both here to stay, and must learn to 
live together. All the dairy industry asks is 
fair play from their competitors, and I know 
you want the same. Competition is healthy, 
as long as it is fair. False and misleading 
advertisements and questionable techniques 
in promotional activities should be aban- 
doned, and each product merchandised on its 
own merits. It is encouraging to note that 
most segments of the margarine industry 
have recognized the soundness of this ap- 
proach, and most dairy industry leaders have 
come around to the point where they agree 
constructive selling efforts of their own are 
preferable to seeking restrictive legislation 
against their competitors. s; 

Willingness to compete on a fair and hon- 
orable basis must be the constructive ap- 
proach of both—with both working toward 
developing greater total markets. 
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Instead of scrapping over who gets the big- 
gest piece of pie, it would be good to haye 
more attention devoted to baking a bigger pie 
so all can have a bigger piece. That has al- 
ways been part of my basic philosophy, and 
one of the reasons why I am so concerned 
about improving living standards and raising 
purchasing power at home and abroad, in our 
own country and in the vast underdeveloped 
areas of the world offering huge potential 
markets of the future. 

Perhaps these introductory remarks have 
set the stage for the main message I want to 
leave with you today. While it is a message 
about agriculture, it is a message about our 
country, too. It is a message about our 
country's increasing responsibilities in the 
struggle for survival of freedom and the role, 
I am convinced, agriculture occupies in that 
struggle. 

America's agriculture fulfills an increas- 
ingly vital role in the public’s interest which 
requires public concern over maintaining 
continued adequate economic opportunity 
for farm producers. 

In addition to assuring America’s con- 
sumers a continued abundance ef food at 
reasonable prices, our ability to produce in 
abundance is becoming recognized as an 
increasingly essential asset In the free world's 


‘struggle against Communist imperialism, 


Our much berated abundance, far from 
being a liability, is a tremendous asset in the 
world’s struggle for peace and freedom—an 
asset still waiting to be fully utilized with 
greater boldness and compassion. 

Food is the common denominator of inter- 
national life. Man must eat to survive. 
Armies are helpless without food. ? 

A breakthrough in the world's conquest of 
hunger could be more significant in the cold 
war than the conquest of outer space. In 
areas of Africa and Asia, as well as in many 
other parts of the world, food means far more 
to vast millions of people today than any 
space satellite in the sky. 

Food, not guns, may well decide man- 
kind’s future destiny. 

Thanks to our farm people, the United 
States is in a far better position than Russia 
to lead the world toward the conquest of 
hunger and want. At a time when we are 
trying to catch up with the Soviet Union in 
other areas of competition, agriculture is one 
meet any emergency challenge, already of- 
fering us fully productive resources to meet 
segment of our economy already geared to 
any Soviet threat of economic warfare 
throughout the world. 

No crash p is needed in food and 
fiber production. The United States, as yet, 
is preeminent in this field. 

But this does not mean we can afford the 
luxury of smugness and self-satisfaction. 
Our reserves of food and fiber, and our abil- 
ity to produce such commodities in abun- 
dance, are resources to be prized; to be used 
boldly and imaginatively, and not to be 
dribbied away. 

Regrettably, however, the American peo- 
ple have been led to think our abundance 
and ability to produce in abundance is some 
shameful millstone around our necks—in- , 
stead of perhaps one of the greatest advan- 
tages we hold on the world scene. 

The Soviet Union seems to understand the 
vital role food and fiber can occupy in the 
struggle for the mind of man—and has em- 
barked upon the task of trying to outpro- 
duce us. Khrushchev has served notice, 
publicly, that he intends to make Russia 
the world’s leading supplier of food. 

We need to reappraise our own food re- 
sources, not in the light of our immediate 
domestic needs, but in light of world needs. 

Food production in the world is. barely 
keeping pace with the growth in population. 
Hunger is still the daily companion to imil- 
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lions of people. Where there are hunger 
areas, there are tension areas—and where 
there are tension areas, there is danger of 
sparks igniting into war. k 

World population is growing at the fastest 
rate in history. One estimate puts world 
Population at approximately 6 billion per- 
sons by the end of this century—double the 
population now. 

Our poliey must look ahead at least as far 
as the lifetimes of today's children, As a 
Nation we cannot do less than plan for. sur- 
vival. We must strive for nothing less than 
world peace. In either case, our food re- 
sources are essential. 

* * . e . 


It is in Hght of greater responsibilities of 
free world leadership, and the vital role our 
farm production can serve in fulfilling that 
leadership, that much of the public must re- 
appraise its attitude toward agriculture and 
toward farm policy. 

National security requires effective use of 
food and fiber. 

Our foreign economic policy must include 
within it long range commitments of food 
and fiber supplies to our allies and the un- 
committed and underdeveloped nations, 

In a world where millions lack enough to 
eat, we should be humbly thankful that we 
are blessed with abundance—and we should 
be wise enough to use that abundance for 
the sake of humanity, instead of complaining 
about it. 

We in this country do not know what it 
means to have to choose between a necessary 
rate of investment, arid enough to eat; we 
must do what we can to help ease that 
choice for others. 

Iam proud to have had a continuing part 
in the formulation of the programs under 
Public Law 480 by which we can not only 
use our abundant stock of food and fiber to 
relieve acute emergency shortages elsewhere 
in the world, but also to help economic de- 
velopment programs where they are urgently 
needed, I hope you are familiar with the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act, otherwise known as Public Law 480. 
It is far more than just a farm program; it 
is one of the most effective tools of inter- 
national economic policy we have created, 
It is the alchemy by which food and fiber 
trom United States farms becomes purchas- 
Ing power for countries sorely in need o. 
economic development, It is a passport for 
the entry of United States trade and tech- 
niques into world markets. It is serving on 
the frontier of the free world’s defense by 
Converting food from our farms into such 
things as military housing and defense 
Material. 

It is done this way: United States food sur- 
Pluses are supplied to friendly nations. They 
Sell the food to their own people. The pro- 
Ceeds in local currencies are deposited to the 
United States account. 

Some of the currencies are used by agencies 
of our Government to pay obligations in- 
Curred abroad, or to expand certain p 
beyond amounts current appropriations 
Permit. 

The largest share of currencies is to be 
loaned back to the countries which bought 
the food, for purposes of economic develop- 
ment, Many of these countries are hard 
Pressed for food and fiber. They are trying 
to raise living standards. They are expand- 
ing industrially. Many are sharing with us 
the burden of additional military costs for 
the common defense. 

Both food and capital goods are needed, 
Often at the same time. In many instances, 
both cannot be supplied without assistance— 
from the free world, or from the Communist 
world, 

Economic progress cannot be achieved 
Without capital goods. Without additional 
food, the demands created by even small in- 
creases in standard of living cannot be satis- 

. Inflation is an ever-present threat. 
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Our surpluses can be used to help bridge 
the food gap, and to keep inflation within 
bounds. Relending the currencies received 
from the sale of surplus food generates new 
buying power which can be used for other 


urposes. 

Thus, the abundance from American farms 
is helping to create new purchasing power to 
promote economic progress and to raise the 
levels of living in all parts of the world. 

Such efforts serve the Nation’s foreign- 
policy interests, not just the American farm- 
er's interest. Everybody has a stake in free- 
dom, and the free world’s survival. 

Yes, it is imperative that the Nation have 
adequate food and fiber reserves. The level of 
such reserves must take into account not only 
the growth of our own population, but the 
tremendous commitment of our Nation in 
the field of foreign policy and national 
security. 

For my part, regardless of international 
tensions, I have always felt it was a wise 
public investment to have adequate food 
reserves to safeguard against any threat of 
searcity from crop failures or other natural 
hazards of farming. Adequate reserves are 
really a great consumer safeguard. Yet I 
doubt if many consumers appreciate that 
fact—they’'ve had it dinned into their ears too 
long that they are saddled with the bill of 
storing up a huge farm surplus for the sake 
of the farmer. It's to the consumers’ best 
interests to have adequate reserves at all 
times. They'd awaken to that fact quickly 
enough if we were suddenly confronted with 
a year of scarcity that sent prices soaring. 

Unfortunately, we neglect to differentiate 
between levels of adequate reserves needed to 
protect our consumers, and protect our na- 
tional security, and the much-abused so- 
called surplus, We have come to regard all 
farm commodities for which there isn't an 
immediate cash market as surplus. - Any- 
thing the Government acquires to stockpile 
in reserves as consumer protection, or ac- 
quires in other ways to use in the national 
interest, at home or abroad, is regarded as 
surplus disposal carried on solely for the 
benefit of farmers. 

We don't apply that same criteria to in- 
dustry. If we did, all of its vast production 
for Government’ stockpiles and military 
equipment reserves would be called surplus. 
Actually, we have many, many more billions 
tied up in stockpiles of minerals and inven- 
tories of military material than we have in 
agricultural commodities. We may never use 
it—but we feel it is in the national interest 
to have it available. We pay our taxes to 
acquire such stockpiles and maintain them— 
without complaining that we are subsidizing 
industry’s surplus production. 

It's time we regarded our abundant food 
and and fiber resources in the same light. 
The truth is that we are far more likely to 
need and use our excess food abundance in 
winning the cold war than we are to use 
much of our military inventory in a hot 
war—and use of the food may make less 
likely the need to use weapons, 

From all these factors I have discussed, 


it should be obvious that there's a public- ` 


interest stake in continued farm abundance, 

Neither the American consumer, the Amer- 
ican businessman, nor the free world itself 
would be best served if American agriculture 
is compelled to revert to deliberate scarcity 
to achieve equitable prices and income. 

Quite frankly, the Nation’s interest often 
requires production beyond levels for which 
farmers can obtain satisfactory prices in the 
market place. 

Farmers have every right to feel that they 
should not be penalized for serving and ful- 


filling the needs and requirements of na- 


tional security, nor bear the costs upon their 
own shoulders alone in terms of depressed 
prices and income. 

When the Nation's interest requires in- 
dustry to expand its production, no one as- 
sumes that industry should do so at its own 
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expense. Industry expects, and gets, Gov- 
ernment contracts protecting its earnings 
and assuring a fair profit on its investment, 

Should farmers, lacking such protection, 
go on producing in abundance which pro- 
tects the Nation's interests yet depresses 
their own income—or.should they start look- 
ing for ways to curb their output to the 
level that assures them more equitable re- 
turns, regardless of the public cost in higher 
prices to consumers and risk of national 
scarcity? 

That's the choice American agriculture 
faces. 

That's why Government policy becomes in- 
volved. It isn't just for the farmer; it's to 
protect the public interest. People who 
clamor against Government intervention in 
any form in agricultural policies seem to 
forget that there is a tremendous national 
interest involved in our food supply that 
cannot be left fust to chance and happen- 
stance. It isn’t the Government interven- 
tion that is wrong, it is how the Government 
intervenes, and for what purpose. As long 
as the public interest comes first, there is 
always room for the Government to keep an 
eye on any industry, any business, any 
commodity. What is wrong is when Gov- 
ernment tries to dominate and forgets the 
real purpose it is intended to serve. It's 
role should be as the public interest police- 
men, seeking to keep a fair balance in our 
economy. 

* * * * . 


Unfortunately the farmers" rewards are 
lagging far behind the rest of our economy 
in relation to investment in capital, labor, 
and know-how. There may be room for dif- 
ferent points of view as to what should be 
done about our agricultural problem, but 
there can be little difference of opinion over 
the fact that our agricultural economy is out 
of balance with the rest of our economy. 

Farm income has been steadily declining, 
during a period of rising production costs, 
In 1957, the average income of farm people, 
from nonfarm as well as farm sources, was 
little more than two-fifths as much as the 
average income of the nonfarm ‘population. 

The risk to invested capital in farming is 
greater, not less, than the economywide 
average. Modern family farming requires 
able and efficient management. It necessi- 
tates attention to detail and a broad knowl- 
edge of business practices. 

Unfortunately, the farmer pays a higher 
interest rate on borrowed capital and earns 
a lower return on the funds he invests in 
his own business than any other business- 
man in the economy. Farm income is too 
low today, and it isn’t only the farmers who 
should be concerned about it. Inadequate 
farm income has not only retarded the eco- 
nomic and social development of rural areas; 
it has acted to prevent the Nation as a whole 
from the maximum attainment of its eco- 
nomic goals. 

We cannot expect to go on having farm 
income decline a billion dollars a year—and 
farm indebtedness go up by about the same 
amount—without serious consequences for 
the entire economy. 

What are we. going to do about it? Well, 
let me assure you of one thing: Any honest 
man knows there is no quick quack cure. 
None of us has all the answers. I certainly 
do not—and I have tried to find at least bet- 
ter answers than we now have. 

Yet some facts are clear, for anyone will- 
ing to take an objective look. And, quite 
frankly, we need more people today willing 
to take an objective look, unblinded by old 
prejudices. Fighting old battles or shouting 
old slogans will not do the farmer much 
good; what he wants and needs is a better 
income. 

Regardless of who might have been right 
or wrong in the past, the disparity between 
farm income and nonfarm income. is becom- 
ing greater each year—despite our declared 
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goals of public policy toward bringing them 


closer together. Current trends and current 


i Jarm policies are not moving in the direction 


of closing the gap. 

Although farm income is currently too low, 
farm gross income would be at least a third 
less, and farm net income would be more 
than a third lower, if it were not for the 
existing Federal program. And, farm income 


_could be considerably higher, under existing 


farm legislation, if there was a will and a 
determination to use these laws enthusiasti- 
cally and persistently and wisely. 

While we need to revise and improve our 
price-support program, modernize and ex- 
pand our farm-credit facilities, expand our 
research both for production efficiency and 
new uses for farm products—much more for 
the benefit of farmers could and should be 
done with the laws we already have. 

Instead, most of the Federal programs 
have been whittled down in effectiveness by 
administrative decisions over the past 4 
years, such as some of the market dumping 
of corn at a time Government policy is sup- 
posed to be aimed at firming up prices. 

* * . . a 


Too many myths are still being perpetrated 
on the public. Lowering of farm price sup- 
ports has not curtailed production, and cer- 
tainly has not improved farm income by 
gaining better prices in the free market. The 
individual farmer has been forced to in- 
crease his production to attempt to keep his 
income from dropping further as a result of 
falling prices. CCC inventories today are 
nearly five times as high as they were at the 
end of 1952, and far higher than when the 
so-called flexible program went into full ef- 
fect in 1955—despite many new tools pro- 
vided for surplus removal. The realized loss 
on price-support operations has been more 
than twice as much in the last 4 years as in 
the preceding 20. The simple truth is that 
the flexible theory of regulating output 
through lowered prices has been a complete 


failure—resulting in nothing but further de- 


pletion of farm income. As a result, it is ir- 
responsible to ask Congress for just more of 
the same—more flexibility, still lower prices. 

All of us like to think of the ideal of free 
markets, but the truth is that we do not have 


completely free markets in our economy. 


The prices of things farmers buy, both pro- 
duction and family living items, are based 
on the wholesale prices behind them—which 
are in part administered prices; prices set by 
manufacturers, money-market bankers, rail- 
road companies, and many others, on the 
basis of their Government-sanctioned abil- 
ity to withhold supply to maintain set price. 

The farmer not only buys his needs in 
an administered-price market, dominated by 
sellers but also farmers sell their products 
into markets where buyers have the upper 
hand. I have often wondered whether some 
of the loudest advocates of free markets for 
agriculture would be quite so vocal if it 
was a farmers seller’s market, instead of a 
buyers market—if the farm producer had 
the upper hand in bargaining power. I am 
afraid if such were the case these same peo- 
ple would be appealing for Government in- 
tervention and regulation, instead of in- 
sisting upon free markets, 

. . . . . 

Perhaps that is why, lately, you have heard 
more discussion among farm groups about 
strengthening bargaining power. Perhaps 
one of these days we will have an opportunity 
to find out, whether we want to or not. 
You have all probably followed recent indi- 
cations that there is more and more of a 
trend in farm organizations to seek ways for 
farmers themselves to strengthen their own 
bargaining power. 

Farmers are at a bargaining disadvantage 
in the market place today, as they have al- 
Ways been. They relize they need stronger 
bargaining power. And if they don't find 
it one way, they will seek other ways. 
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It is really nothing new. They have sought 
to strengthen their bargaining power in 
many ways in the past. They have done it 
through banding together in cooperatives. 
They have done it through working out pro- 
grams of price maintenance and control of 
market supply through their Government 
just as other segments of our economy have 
sought to protect their position through 
Government action, 

Here is the message I want to leave with 
you today; unless existing legislation can 
be made more effective, either through ad- 
ministrative policy or legal changes where 
necessary, farmers are bound to seek other 
ways to strengthen their bargaining power. 

If I were a businessman dealing with agri- 
culture, I would think very seriously about 
whether I preferred dealing with farmers 
through some type of Government 
or with farmers directly just as you now 
deal with organized labor. 

Any of you who haye followed what is 
going on among the various farm organiza- 
tions, know that there is more and more 
talk about farmers turning to united action 
on their own, both toward controlling pro- 
duction to meet demand and toward some 
form of collective bargaining through pro- 
ducers’ co-ops to establish prices and income 
nearer to equality with other segments of 
our society. 

My purpose today is not to say this is 
Tight or wrong, but to suggest if the balance 
of bargaining power were to shift from 
buyer to seller of farm products, many now 
talking about free markets might be the 
first to prefer a new lock at direct payment 
methods or alternatives of achieving more 
equality of farm income, that would still 
assure abundance rather than scarcity. 

. . . * * . 

Consumers should be alert to where their 
own best interest really rests. 

It is easy to talk about free markets and 


letting supply and demand determine prices. 


when you are a buyer and know there is an 
oversupply that will force prices down. 

But consumers should look at the other 
side of the coin and see what the supposed 
purpose of the so-called free-market ap- 
proach to farm policy really is. The purpose, 
its spokesmen say, is to discourage enough 
producers and enough production to bring 
supply in line with cash demand and achieve 
100 percent of parity in the market place. 
Now, I wonder if consumers realize what such 
a scarcity philosophy could and would do to 
prices, particularly with the natural hazards 
hanging over agriculture that can so quickly 
turn balanced supply into serious scarcity. 
I wonder if you as businessmen really want 
supply trimmed exactly to demand, with no 
cushion to protect you from shortage. 

If agricultural supply and demand were in 
balance in this country today—the objective 
everybody seems to profess—we would be 
faced with demands for price controls to keep 
food prices from soaring. 

The truth is that the cushion of excess 
production beyond immediate effective de- 
mand is the public-interest stake in farm 
policy—a stake for which, in all fairness, 
some public price must be paid to keep it 
from penalizing the farmer. 

* . . . . 

Clearly, our Nation needs a new and difer- 
ent farm policy, and it needs it now. It must 
be based upon recognition of the need for a 
rising net income for agriculture, not alone 
for the sake of farmers but for the sake of 
our entire economy. It must be based upon 
recognition of the public-interest stake in 
abundance rather than scarcity, both for the 
sake of our own consumers and for the sake 
of our international commitments. It must 
be based upon recognizing that American 
agriculture has assumed a changing role, and 
having to be concerned with world needs 
rather than just our own domestic needs. 
It must also be based upon recognizing that 
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changes are under way within agriculture 
itself, changes which could further serve or 
seriously harm the public's interest, depend- 
ing upon how they are directed as a matter 
of public policy. 

Encouraging abundant production as a 
matter of public policy need not mean blindly 
perpetuating overproduction of commodities 
for which no real foreseeable need exists. 
Rather, it means encouraging shifts in pro- 
duction toward commodities better serving 
our long-range needs. 

The basic question is whether desirable 
shifts, in the public's interest, should be en- 
couraged by incentive—or forced by economic 
hardship which really would just shift an 
economic and social problem from rural 
America to the relief rolls ig our cities. 
Quite frankly, I can see little wisdom in 
policies designed to speed the movement of 
people off farms into our cities looking for 
alternative opportunities for making a live- 
lihood at the very time unemployment is be- 
coming a serious national problem. 

* * . * ° 

Whatever means are accepted as govern- 
ment policy for encouraging shifts in produc- 
tion patterns, the important thing is to make 
sure such shifts go in a desirable direction— 
and stimulate desirable trends already under 
way rather than trying to buck the tide. 

Let me explain briefly what I mean. 

Fats or oils and proteins are basic nutri- 
tional needs in the world. While American 
diets are rich in both, the world supply is still 
a tremendous deficit from a nutritional 
standpoint. Even among low income groups 
in our own country, there are serious dietary 
deficits in both. 

If we are raising our sights in agriculture 
to consider our role throughout the world 
instead of merely providing sufficient sup- 
plies for our own growing population, we are 
going to face needs for more, not less, of both 
fats and oils and protein. Fortunately, they 
are so interrelated that expansion of one 
means expansion of the other. By nature, 
and in the history of food, fat, and protein 
are produced hand-in-hand. Protein occurs 
as a side product and even a main product of 
the fat production cycle. Protein is a sister 
to fat—soybean meal, and soybean oil; milk, 
and butterfat; pork, and lard. * * * 

It is imperative that this relationship be 
recognized in guiding agricultural policy, be- 
cause whatever seriously affects one affects 
the other. 

From my observations I have come to some 
conclusions I wish to share with you. You 
may not agree, and if so I would welcome 
your views, for I am always searching for 
guidance on basic trends upon which policy 
decisions should be based. I certainly do not 
claim to be an expert, but evidence seems to 
support these conclusions: 

1. This country is going to produce more, 
not less, fats and oils, both vegetable and 
animals. The soybean crop, in particular, is 
going to grow far beyond its present size— 
despite its already dramatic growth. 

2. We are going to produce more protein, 
and feed it to livestock and poultry. 

3. We can probably consume the added pro- 
tein domestically in the form of meat, milk, 
and eggs, if we maintain an expanding econ- 
omy and a rising standard of living for our 
own people. 

4. But we are going to have to look to the 
rest of the world for additional outlets for 
fats and oils we produce beyond our own 
immediate needs. 

All four points appear desirable, and 
worth encouraging as a matter of public 
policy, 

Expansion of soybean production, for ex- 
ample, would mean diversion from corn and 
other feed grains now in surplus and result 
in shrinking the total feed supply from the 
same number of acres. 

Dwindling of a feed grain surplus would 
result in our animal agriculture consuming 
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more protein feed concentrate. It is prob- 
ably true that today most farmers are not 
feeding enough protein to get the best 
results. 

Almost all of our nutritional guidance 
points to encouraging more protein con- 
sumption in the human diet, and consumer 
preference for that protein is in the animal 
form of meat, milk, and eggs. Only the 
great civilizations have been able to main- 
tain a relatively high level of animal protein 
consumption, and there is still ample op- 
portunity for expanding our own. 

But there are other areas of the world yet 
unable to achieve our level of animal pro- 
tein consumption, areas that must exist on 
more basic forms of food energy. For many 
of these, more fats and olls are imperative 
to survival. As a result we not only have a 
potential outlet for our growing produc- 
tlon—it is actually needed. 


Many countries in the world today are 
definitely fat déficient, and many countries 
contain population groups who are fat defi- 
client, History shows that a people deficient 
in calories—and that in practice means 
calories in the concentrated form called fat— 
either become too weak to carry on a strong 
nation, or, and this is very frequent in the 
history of our times, are easily provoked to 
aggression and internal disturbances. 

This brings us right back to my earlier 
emphasis on the role our agriculture occupies 
in the world today. 

I am not saying that the lack of fat or 
even of good nutrition is the mother of all 
wars—but I think it can be shown to be the 
cause of serious national problems, 

What would happen if all é or 
butter disappeared in the United States? 
Something like that has happened to many 
people in other countries—and I have had 
high officials of foreign governments tell me 
personally that if it took their last dollar 
of foreign exchange, they had to get edible 
Oils for their people to preserve political 
stability. 

In many instances, the health and strength 
of these countries are vital to our own 
interests. Such countries include, for ex- 
ample, our NATO partners of Turkey and 
Italy, the Baghdad bioc, Spain, Japan, Viet- 
nam, Formosa, Burma, India, Tunisia, and 
Morocco. 

That is why I have encouraged expanded 
exports of fats and oils into these areas un- 
der Public Law 480. It has effectively served 
our own international policy's best interests 
and has strengthened the forces of freedom 
in the world. Yet if my conclusions about 
agricultural trends in this country are cor- 
Tect, it has also served the best interest of 
American agricuiture, and it will be neces- 
sary to continue and expand such exports to 
maintain desirable shifts in our national 
Tood production. 

> * * * . 


Iam aware that the margarine industry is 
interested almost wholly in the domestic 
market, but you have a stake in every trend 
that affects the fats and oil picture. The 
fact that we have enough to export—and have 
become the world’s largest exporter of fats 
and oils while still providing adequate sup- 
Plies for our own expanding population— 
assures you of a reliable supply of raw mate- 
rials at reasonable pric? levels. Yet without 
the expanded export outlets for oils, price- 
depressing surpluses might result in revers- 
ing the entire trend of the present desirable 
shift into soybean production. Any short- 
Tange price benefit you might expect could 
well be offset by even higher costs resulting 
from shortages. of the future if soybean pro- 
duction did not offer economic opportuni- 
ties for farmers. 

In my opinion, the time will come when 
Jou will be thinking more about the poten- 
tial of markets abroad, as economic develop- 
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ment results in higher living standards and 
greater purchasing power in many areas of 
the world. Eating habits are being formed 
and changed as these underdeveloped areas 
progress, In view of the pressing need for 
fats and olls in any form in many of these 
areas, might it not be sound to call upon you 
for a finished product as one means of put- 
ting soybean or cottonseed oils into this 
phase of the foreign field, as a part of our 
national foreign-aid policy? I do not sug- 
gest this as a benefit to the margarine indus- 
try, but as a useful form of foreign aid. It 
will not cure any problems you may have, 
but it may be a serviceable expression of our 
national interest in helping free countries 
fight off communism. Two of yohr princi- 
pal ingredients—soybean oll and skim milk— 
are being handled as surpluses under the ag- 
ricultural-assistance laws. There seems 
ample precedent for sending finished food 
fat goods overseas for welfare or foreign aid, 
in a form that might later pay dividends in 
market development through creating new 
eating habits. 
* — . . . 

Perhaps I have endeavored to cover too 
much ground in one talk today, in trying 
to look at food's role in the world along with 
domestic agricultural policy. YetI feel they 
are closely interlocked. 

It has been good to be with you. We 
still face many challenging problems regard- 
ing food and agriculture. Some of them are 
before us in Congress. 

Of one thing you can be certain: Food is 
so essential to national life that I am sure 
Congress will always require safeguards in 
the public’s interest in any farm policy. 
And, quite frankly, in my opinion the best 
safeguard the public can have of continued 
abundance is more willingness to see that the 
farmer gets a fair reward for his production. 

I believe in abundance, not scarcity. Iam 
convinced that farm people prefer to produce 
rather than to be forced to curtail produc- 
tion in order to achieve decent prices. 

The challenge to our society is to find 
constructive and beneficial ways and means 
of using our abundance. We need to look 
upon our abundance as a national asset, not 
as an economic liability. You as food manu- 
facturers have a real interest in abundant 
production. It would be against your own 
interest to force farmers to turn to artificial 
scarcity as a means of protecting their in- 
come. 

For that reason, I suggest you soberly con- 
sider the alternative of current farm policy 
debates—and realize we all have a stake in 
strengthening our farm economy. 


Harry Truman and Herbert Hoover for 
Freedom of Thought—National Li- 
brary Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in observance of National Library Week, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp Appendix a statement 
from two former Presidents, Harry Tru- 
man and Herbert Hoover, in recognition 
of this occasion. This bipartisan all- 
American appeal for the right to read 
and the right to think is timely for all 
Americans. 
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No joint statement heretofore issued 
by these two former Presidents of the 
United States has ever been issued in 
a more worthy case than in this cause 
of freedom of the right to acquire 
knowledge. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A STATEMENT From Two PRESIDENTS ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE FIRST OBSERVANCE OF 
NATIONAL Lisrany WEEK, MARCH 16-22, 1958 
The Bible tells us that the truth shall 

make men free. 

We Americans know that if freedom means 
anything, it means the right to think. And 
the right to think means the right to read— 
anything, written anywhere, by any man, 
at any time. 

Print is our passport to truth. It opens 
the-richest empire man knows—the empire 
of the human heart and mind. 

Men die; devices change; success and fame 
run their course. But within the walls of 
even the smallest library in our land lie the 
treasurés, the wisdom, and the wonder of 
man's greatest adventures on this earth. 

National Library Week will greatly serve 
if it makes us pause and remember these 
things. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 
HARRY TRUMAN. 


Representative Leon H. Gavin Seeks 
Reelection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, Representative LEON H. GAVIN, 
of Oil City, Pa., has represented the 23d 
Pennsylvania District for several years. 
He has announced his candidacy for re- 
election. 

The Oil City Derrick of March 13, 1958, 
has a very complimentary editorial rela- 
tive to Mr. GavıN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GAVIN SEEKS REELECTION ) 

Congressman Lron H. Gavin, of Oil City, 
Representative from the 23d Pennsylvania 
District, is a candidate for reelection to Con- 
gress from the district which comprises the 
counties of Clarion, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, 

«McKean, Venango, and Warren. 

This is welcome news. For it puts into the 
all-important 1958 congressional contest a 
man of highest integrity and proven service 
and ability. 

Mr, GAvIN Is completing his eighth consec- 
utive term in the Congress. During his ten- 
ure he has ably demonstrated his thorough 
fitness for the office, he has proven an excel- 
lent representative of his district, and he has 
been an efficient servant of the Nation as a 
whole. 

No one knows 3 do we 3 

County—and the same can 
3 5 — ties of the district—the 
full measure of Mr. Gavin's service. He has 
labored diligently at all times to further the 
rights and the interests of bis constituents. 


bd 
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The broad record of achievement for the peo- 
ples of the district is evidence of his out- 
standing success. 

Not only districtwise has Mr. Gavin been a 
good Congressman, but on the national level 
as well. Throughout his years of service, he 
has been a staunch supporter of economy 
and sound fiscal policies in Government; he 
has opposed all ideas and proposals alien to 
the American way of life; he has fought in- 
cessantly for adequate miiltary forces under 
which the Nation's security will be guaran- 
teed; he has battled Government bureaucracy 
with its infringement upon economic free- 
dom and individual liberty. 

In brief, Mr. Gavin's entire record is one 
that reflects his sincere adyocacy and sup- 
port of proposals which he believed were for 
the common good, and for the welfare and 
progress of the district, the State, and the 
Nation. 

And while rendering such service, Mr. Ga- 
vit has gained in stature and influence. He 
holds several important committee posts, in- 
cluding one of the top spots on the high- 
ranking and all-important Armed Services 
Committee. : 

We have no doubt the announcement of 
Mr. Gavin's candidacy for reelection will be 
favorably received for his popularity in the 
district is indicated by the repeated sweeping 
victories he has scored. 

i 


* 


What Is the Right Attitude to 


Science? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
Professor of Chemistry John OM. 
Bockris, University of Pennsylvania, and 
an article by Kurt Mendelssohn, which 
point up the lack of understanding and 
respect for basic study and higher edu- 
cation in science in the United States. 
I believe that these are well worth read- 
ing and study. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

` UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
: Philadelphia, February 28, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, hed 
United States Senate. 5 

Dran Senator KEFAUVER: In recently read- 
ing the Listener, I came across an interesting 
article by Kurt Mendelssohn. I am a great 
admirer of the efforts you are making to 
break the dilemma in which we are with re- 
spect to our basic science and higher educa- 
tion. Hence, I thought you would like to 
see this comparison of organization and sup- 
port of scientific activities in the United 
States and the U. S. S. R.? 

It often astonishes me to see that in the 
many discussions we read of this central 
problem in our press, the main question, 
financial and social status, is seldom men- 
tioned. There seem to be all manner of 
ideas to help, but the principal way which 
interests the would be scientist, the present 
scientist, and those many who, having re- 
ceived a training in science, later joined some 
other profession, seems to be universally 
avoided. Yet without that change, all other 
methods of helping sound like idle nolse- 
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making, and will obylously have no signifi- 
cant effect. 

Science, more than any other profession, 
needs ability. In a free society, ability goes 
where it is rewarded best. Surely, this is 
just about the centerpiece of the whole con- 
cept of a free enterprise economy. Is it not 
well past time that those who govern this 
country saw to it that those with greatest 
ability enter science? 

Sincerely, 
JoHN O'M. BOCKRIS, 
Projessor oj Chemistry. 


[From the Listener of January 2, 1958] 
WEaT Is gue RIGHT ATTITUDE TO SCIENCE? 
(By Kurt Mendelssohn) 


Let us take the Russians first. Their re- 
cent achlevements—and these are most im- 
pressive, even if we discount the sputniks— 
are the result of an extremely consistent 
policy towards science that dates back for 
at least 30 years. In the late twenties, when 
the Soviet Union's existence was still most 
precarious, they began a strong drive for 
scientific education and research, offering 
as incentives high salaries and—at that time 
even more important—preferential treat- 
ment in food and accommodation. Still 
better conditions were provided for foreign 
experts in key positions. These experts did 
not stay for long, and by the time most of 
them were expelled (during the purges in the 
late thirties) they had ceased to be useful. 
Their place was taken by the first scientific 
generation of Russians. As the scale of 
training and research facilities Increased, 
more and more money had to be spent on 
science, and this at a time when Russia was 
passing through a series of economic crises. 

However, while a Western government in 
an economic crisis would feel morally justi- 
fied in cutting down expenditure on educa- 
tion and research, this course is not open to 
Russia, It is a dogma of Soviet economics 
that prosperity is based on the progress of 
science and engineering, and to starve them 
would mean to prejudice the future of the 
country. The firm belief in the correctness 
of this thesis determines the whole Soviet 
attitude to science. 

To be a scientist or an engineer thus 
means to be capable of conferring greater 
benefit on the community than is possible 
in most other professions. The rewards both 
in social prestige and in salary are accord- 
ingly high. The Soviet Union is no equality 
state, and while in Europe a good physicist 
will earn 5. to 8 times, and in America 2 to 4 
times, the average wage, in Russia he will 
get 25 to 50 times. These tangible attrac- 
tions, together with the public recognition 
of his work, provide powerful incentives for 
the capable young Russian to go in for 
science, with the result that the state has 
the pick of the best men in a large popu- 
lation. 

But there is another consequence of. the 
high regard in which the Russians hold their 
scientists, and I think this is possibly the 
most important one. Even at the highest 
level, science is handled by scientists and 
not by politicians or generals. All scientific 
research—and this also includes the mili- 
tary applications—is administered by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. The academy 
and its committees operate well over a hun- 
dred research institutions. Some of these 
reveal their functions by their names while 
others are known only by code numbers, 
But whatever the nature of the research in 
these places may be, their work is determined 
and correlated by one central scientific 
agency—the academy—which is an old in- 
stitution and carries enormous prestige. 

The position in America is almost the exact 
opposite. Congress makes itself less re- 
sponsible for scientific progress than the 
parliaments of most other countries; or, 
as an American scientist put it, “Congress 
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has not made up its mind that sclence is a 
good thing.” Some years ago a National 
Science Foundation was established, but so 
far it has not made much headway. The 
huge sums that the United States spends 
annually on scientific research are disbursed 
and administered by the armed services and 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. ‘This 
even includes support for a great deal of 
the industrial research, and essentially all 
academic research at American universities, 

A drawback is that the administration of 
the scientific effort in America is largely in 
the hands of nonscientific service chiefs. Not 
only does this often lead to wrong decisions 
but it also relegates the scientist to a subor- 
dinate social position which has been mer- 
cilessly exploited in recent political inqui- 
ries. This inferior social status was shown 
up glaringly when politicians, just for the 
sake of a headline, were allowed to abuse 
distinguished American scientists who had 
faithfully served their country in war and 
peace. a 

It must be admitted that the low social 
status of the American college professor is 
not reserved for the scientist alone: it is 
shared by all walks of learning. America 
is a young Nation which is removed by 
only a few generations from the pioneering 
days. Success is still gaged by the most ob- 
vious achievement, which is money earned. 
And, on the basis of this measure, college 
professors are not very successful. Hence 
the American would not really trust them 
with important decisions. Probably, if the 
Americans would pay their scientists on 
the Soviet scale, or at the rate of their own 
business executives, they too would have the 
choice of the best brains in the country. 
Moreover, these scientists, being highly paid, 
would have the necessary social prestige to 
be eligible for the administration of science. 


A Program for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, oc- 
casionally a public statement on a prob- 
lem of nationwide inrportance will carry 
such authority, because of the reason- 
ableness of its arguments and the pro- 
fessional distinction of the people who 
make it, that it deserves the widest pos- 
sible circulation. Such a statement was 
issued recently by the problems and poli- 
cies committee of the American Council 
on Education. 

Qne hundred and forty educational 
organizations and more than one thou- 
sand educational institutions make up 
the American Council on Education. It 
is a center of cooperation and coordina- 
tion for the improvement of education at 
all levels, with particular emphasis on 
higher education. Its problems and 
policies committee is composed of dis- 
tinguished educators who, from time to 
time, prepare and publish statements 
of concern to the council and to all the 
American people. 

This statement, entitled “Public Un- 
derstanding and Support for Education,” 
was prepared late in January 1958 and 
was adopted unanimously by the com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
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it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT FOR 

EDUCATION 
PROPOSITIONS THAT NEED PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING 


1. Most Americans now realize that our 
leadership, and indeed our national suryival, 
is being challenged as never before in history. 
Most Americans must be brought to realize 
that the survival and well-being of this Na- 
tion depend no less upon the strength of 
our educational system than upon the 
strength of our Military Establishment. 

2. Educational institutions in a democracy 
are properly expected to meet the funda- 
mental needs of society. If they are subject 
to passing whims and fancies, schools and 
colleges cannot perform this function. Re- 
sponsible citizens share with eduactors a 
moral obligation to insist upon wise and 
careful planning to meet fundamental needs 
and to protect our eduactional institutions 
from hysterical demands and panicky reac- 
tions. 

3. Critical analysis of our educational sys- 
tem is certainly in order, but mistaken efforts 
to place blame through namecalling and 
faultfinding should not be permitted to ob- 
scure the fact that our schools, colleges, and 
universities are seldom much better or worse 
than their respective publics want them to 
be. The best of our institutions certainly 
rise aboye common levels of aspiration, yet 
the vast majority simply mirror the values 
most commonly held. If American educa- 
tion is to undergo a gerferal improvement the 
people at large must place a higher value 
upon intellectual achievement and must be 
prepared to uphold higher levels of educa- 
tional performance, 

4. Lipservice to the value of education is 

snot enough. The critical need is for material 
support. The American people can afford to 
spend more on education. Doing this, how- 
ever, will necessitate assigning a much high- 
er priority to the importance of teaching and 
research as crucial forms of enterprise in a 
dynamic society, There must be a willing- 
hess to practice self-denial in paying higher 
taxes and in making heavier voluntary con- 
tributions to provide greater material sup- 
port for education. 

5. The time factor is extremely important, 
and basic issues must be faced now. Noth- 
ing less than a massive national effort, 
launched immediately, will do. Local sup- 
port and control will remain the best safe- 
guards and guarantors of excellence for our 
diverse educational system. They can and 
should be preserved, but bickering over forms 
and sources of financial support necessary to 
meet the present emergency can be disas- 
trous. Positive and immediate action on all 
levels—Federal, State, local, and volnutary— 
is the first imperative. 

6. Economic inflation has already levied a 
heavier toll on educational institutions than 
on most other forms of enterprise. Still 
further inflation would be a more serious 
threat. If this possible consequence of vast- 
ly increased governmental expenditures for 
education is to be avoided, investment in our 
schools, colleges, and universities must take 
precedence over existing expenditures which 
are of less importance to our national se- 
curity, 

7. The total economic resources avallable 
for higher education, whatever they may be, 
will necessarily exist in limited amounts. 
One demand upon those resources is to raise 
the general level of -performance in all 
schools and colleges. If this is allowed to be 
the only call, however, a tragic mistake will 
be made. A second, and vital, call upon our 
economic resources is to strengthen our lead- 
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ership inl all important fields and to add to 
our best existing institutions the appreciable 
support needed to meet the demands for the 
highest order of quality. Statesmanship 
must see to it that adequate support for 
the attainment of both goals is provided. 

8. A genius of American education has 
been its unity through diversity. This di- 
versity should be preserved, with strength- 
ening all along the line and greater stress 
on the importance of quality everywhere. 
In short, all our human resources must be 
vastly strengthened through the medium of 
improved education. 


PROPOSITIONS THAT NEED PUBLIC SUPPORT 


1. The magnitude of the job to be done 
can hardly be exaggerated. We are not 
spending nearly enough on education. 
Modest measures will not do the job. In 
colleges and universities alone, the number 
of qualified students will be doubled by 1970, 
and a doubling of expenditures will not even 
perpetuate present inadequate quality levels. 
To do the job effectively, the following order 
of priorities should be observed: 

Salaries for teachers, scholars, and scien- 
tists should on the average be at least 
doubled. 

Existing institutions should be maintained 
more adequately and some of them greatly 
strengthened. 

Support for the establishment of new 
institutions will be necessary, but should not 
be supplied at the expense of existing 
institutions. 

Scholarship programs should stress qual- 
ity rather than quantity, graduate as well 
as undergraduate study, and should be ac- 
companied by a parallel system of grants to 
the institutions in which scholarship hold- 
ers enroll. 

2. Although Federal support for educa- 
tional activities already exists in many 
forms, excessive reliance upon it may weaken 
other sources of initiative. However this may 
be, we are in a mational emergency, and 
prompt action of unprecedented magnitude 
is urgent. The truth seems to be that the 
Federal Government is the only agency which 
can act with sufficient speed and on a scale 
large enough to enable schools, colleges, and 
universities to accomplish their tasks. Ac- 
tion by the Federal Government need not, 
and should not, extend Federal controls over 
education. Further, as a partial attack on a 
problem of such great size, it need not 
weaken initiative and action at the State, 
local, and voluntary levels. Federal support 
should be considered only as a necessary 
supplement to action by State and local 
entities, corporations, alumni, parents, 
churches, foundations, and philanthropic 
individuals. The initiative and interest of 
these agencies and individuals are the great- 
est asset of American education; they must 
now be exercised to an extent never before 
demonstrated. 

3. Greatly increased amounts of money 
must be allocated to fundamental research 
and other forms of creative and scholarly 
activity. These can be carried on more ef- 
fectively In our colleges and universities than 
anywhere else, because in the academic en- 
vironment the creativity of central figures is 
reproduced by students who have worked 
with them. 

4. If American education is to continue to 
serve the best interests of the Nation, drastic 
measures to increase the supply of highly 
trained presons are required in many areas 
other than physical science and engineering. 
The need for teachers at all levels and in all 
fields is a compelling illustration. Con- 
tinued progress in the humanities, the arts, 
and the social.sciences, as well as in science 
and technology, is highly essential to our 
national survival and well-being. 

5. Totalitarian methods are not necessary 
to counter the threats of a totalitarian power. 
These threats can be countered and over- 
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come by our own American strengths, 
strengths which in education include aca- 
demic freedom for teachers, scholars, and 
scientists; freedom of mobility and choice 
of programs of study and vocations by col- 
lege students; diversity of programs, forms of 
control, and philosophies among institutions, 
These qualities of American education must 
receive continuous, vigilant support. 

The actions called for cannot be post- 
poned. The priorities must be established 
immediately. Should we fail to do these 
things, the deferred costs will be too stag- 
gering to be met in time. If the Nation is 
to survive and prosper, we must start mak- 
ing the basic provisions now. 


— 
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J. Frank Dobie’s Salute to Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21,1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this is National Library Week, and Mr. 
J. Frank Dobie, Texas’ incomparable, 
beloved, and richly talented educator 
and writer, has written a column on the 
value of libraries. 

It is entirely fitting that Mr. Dobie 
should have written such a column, for 
few Texans have supplied libraries with 
such interesting and excellent works as 
the ones that Mr. Dobie has produced, 
His volume, Guide to Life and Litera- 
ture of the Southwest, gives a remark- 
able insight of our region, its history 
and its people. Many of his other books, 
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Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver, The Fla- 
vor of Texas, Coronado’s Children: 
Tales of Lost Mines and Buried Trea- 
sures of the Southwest, The Mustangs, 
The Longhorns, The Voice of the Coyote, 
and many others, have given millions of 
Americans top-quality reading. Millions 
more have absorbed Mr. Dobie’s vivid 
and unforgettable articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Cattlemen, and 
many other magazines. 

J. Frank Dobie is the voice of nature 
in the Southwest. Not only does J. 
Frank Dobie narrate folklore, he is folk- 
lore. In his works, the longhorn steer 
clashes horns again, the mustang mar- 
shals his herd, the coyote sings on a 
lonely hill, and a way of life that is gone 
rises again from his matchless pen. 

But, Mr. President, the pleasure of 
reading Mr. Dobie's books, good as they 
are, is nothing at all compared to warm 
experience of knowing this great man, 
personally. His wisdom, his loyalty, his 
courage, and his love and compassion 
for his fellow man, all match his genius 
as a writer. It was particulatly pleas- 
ing to me to see his column on Library 
Week in last Sunday's papers because 
Mr. Dobie has just recovered from a criti- 
cal illness. 

One passage in this column which I 
enjoyed was: 

I used to know a cowman who more or less 
judged railroad stops by the shipping pens 
for cattle at those places. I have an incli- 
nation’ to size up towns and cities to a cer- 
tain extent by their bookstores and libraries. 


As we recognize the importance of our 
libraries and the fine work of our library 
people across the Nation, it would be 
good for all of us to join Mr. Dobie in this 
thought: “Numerous very small libraries 
in Texas—and across the Nation—are 
struggling to keep alive. They have a 
few books and they stay open a few hours 
a day by virtue of the dedication of a 
few civilized human beings—more women 
than men, I think. I salute the big li- 
braries with fine collections, and I salute 
these little, struggling libraries. No 
cause is more deserving of support, 
though charities and churches get most 
of it.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD Ap- 
pendix the complete text of Mr. Dobie’s 
column entitled Library Founders and 
Builders Due Eternal Gratitude,” as pub- 
lished in the March 16, 1958, edition of 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBRARY FOUNDERS AND BUTLDERS DUE ETERNAL 
GRATITUDE or PUBLIC 
(By J. Frank Dobie) 

In the March issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly there is an article entitled “My 
Friends, The Librarians,” Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, author of those vivid and 
dramatic biographies of Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, John Adains, and more lately 
of Sir Edward Coke, who was the lion under 
the throne of Queen Elizabeth I. All man- 
ner of writers and talkers are presently say- 
ing something about libraries: this is Na- 
tional Library Week. 

Of late, some people seem to consider that 
the chief reason for advocating libraries and 
the reading of books is to enable America 
to catch up with the Russians on sputniks, 
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I consider such reasoning puny and lopsided. 
Books, and therefore libraries, contain the 
inherited wit, wisdom, humor, life, cream 
of all the jests of all the centuries during 
which man has left a record of what he’s 
thought and done. 

The “immortal residue” of the human race 
lies in books. The great reason for reading 
books and for valuing libraries is to have 
life more abundantly, to think more justly, 
to be in love more delightfully, and to use 
the sputniks more wisely when we get them. 

Dr. Harry H. Ransom, provost and vice 
president of the University of Texas, inaug- 
urator of the new Texas Quarterly and 
builder-up of the wonderful University of 
Texas Library says: “In a time preoccupied 
with outer space. for a magazine the most 
important area is still that which lies be- 
tween the human ears.” That area lying 
between the human ears is the most import- 
ant also for all libraries. 


LIBRARY NEVER OLD 


T never enter or pass a library without a 
certain gratitude not only to librarians but 
to people who have made libraries possible. 
Benjamin Franklin was one of the first in- 
stitutors of public libraries in America. He 
knew what it meant to feel one-self grow 
through partaking of the greatness of great 
books. An Indian fighter who ranged with 
Bigfoot Wallace and lived beyond the settle- 
ments left his small holdings to start a pub- 
lic library in San Antonio. His name was 
Ed Westfall. After many years in library 
work, Miss Edwin Sure Goree retired to Bur- 
net County and built up one of the signifi- 
cant county libraries in Texas. I salute her. 

The first library I ever entered was a small 
one at Southwestern University at George- 
town. The shelves were all open to any stu- 
dent who wanted to read; to explore among 
unknown books seemed wonderful to me. I 
met books written by men and women whose 
names I'd only heard of. I came upon islands 
and continents of reading I' had never heard 
of at all. Since that time I have been in 
various college and university libraries, but 
they never get old to me. 

The public libraries never get old. While 
I was a reporter on a San Antonio newspaper 
the summer after I graduated from college, 
I used to go to the public library but can't 
remember any book that I read there. I 
remember the characters that haunted the 
place. Two or three of them were utter 
derelicts so far as success in life goes, but 
they read good books ead must have had good 
thoughts. Remembering them, I do not feel 
sorry for them. 


GALVESTON LIBRARY 


A few years later, after doing graduate 
work at Columbia University, I settled for a 
summer in Galveston as a newspaper re- 
porter, The public library there is named 
the Rosenberg Library in honor of a civilized 
man who did much for it. In front of the 
library is a bronze figure of Mr. Rosenberg. 
Sometimes pigeons lit on his head and 
children climbed up into his arms. The 
library grounds were an inviting place, and 
the library itself was inviting. 

In the Metroplitan Museum in New York I 
had become almost infatuated with a pic- 
ture by Jules Lefebvre of The Girl of Capri. 
She sits bare-legged, bare-headed on a bluff, 
the fishing net she has been weaving or 
mending dropped now by her side, She is 
looking out to sea, and you don’t know 
whether she's looking for somebody who may 
come back or somebody she's never met or 
somebody she’s met and loved who will never 
come back. Not long after I got to Galveston 
my dear friend John Reagan, another news- 
paper reporter, who made a speciality of col- 
lecting books on Napoleon told me that 
Lamartine’s novel entitled “Graziella” is 
about this same Girl of Capri. I found it in 
the Rosenberg Library—though I read the 
French more slowly than I read English. 
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The novel increased for me the meanings and 
connotations of the picture. I read other 
books in that delightful Rosenberg Library, 
but I pick one out as a sample of uses and 
enrichings that a library gives to people. 

I used to know a cowman who more or less 
judged railroad stops by the shipping pens 
for cattle at these places. I have an incli- 
nation to size up towns and cities to a cer- 
tain extent by their book stores and libraries. 
Some people will take a stand or seat in a 
bus station or railroad station in order to 
study humanity. You can't beat a library 
reading room for contemplation of human 
countenances and for guesses as to what lies 
behind those countenances. For sheer 
humanity I will take the great reading room 
in the New York Public Library any day in 
preference to the Grand Central Railroad 
Station, though the latter is intensely inter- 
esting. 
+» Numerous very small libraries in Texas are 
struggling to keep alive. They have a few 
books and they stay open a few hours a day 
by virtue of the dedication of a few civilized 
human beings—more women than men, I 
think. Sometimes they persuade county 
commissioners.to grant them a few hundred 
dollars per year. I salute the big libraries 
with fine collections, and I salute these little 
struggling libraries. No cause is more de- 
serving of support, though charities and 
churches get most of it. 


Need for Establishment of a Great Plains 
Administration 


EXTENSION’ OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
year the distinguished junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CarroLL] introduced 
S. 2908, which provides for the establish- 
ment of a Great Plains Administration. 

There is great interest in my State in 
this farsighted proposal to develop more 
effectively this great western area. 

As an indication of such interest, there 
appeared in the March 6 issue of the Cut 
Bank (Mont.) Pioneer Press, published 
by Dan Whetstone, a long-time Republi- 
can leader of my State, a thoughtful edi- 
torial entitled “For Legalizing a Great 
Plains Administration.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For LEGALIZING A Great PLAINS 
ADMINISTRATION 

In August 1957 Senator JOHN CARROLL, of 
Colorado, introduced a measure providing 
for the establishment of a Great Plains Ad- 
ministration and in essence it provides for 
“the control of floods, the alleviation and 
control of droughts in the Great Plains, for 
more effective conservation, development, and 
use of resources, for the administration of 
Federal programs * * * and for other pur- 
poses as stated in the preamble.” 

The measure goes on to set forth that “the 
Great Plains has distinctive characteristics 
in respect to climate, topography, and re- 
source use different from those prevailing 
in adjacent regions, particularly marked by 
alternating extremes of floods and drought, 
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conditions fundamentally important in 
shaping living and employment conditions 
and fixing the pattern of its economy and 
culture.” 

Further: “To provide for the administra- 
tion of Federal programs to meet more di- 
rectly the needs and problems * * to pro- 
mote the general welfare of its inhabitants.” 

The proposed measure provides for “work- 
ing in cooperation with local, State, and 
Tegional groups, both public and private, for 
Carrying out the purposes and policies of 
this act," then emphasizes: Nothing in this 
act shall be construed as affecting or intend- 
ed to affect or in any way to interfere with 
any vested right acquired under the laws of 
any State or Territory relating to the con- 
trol * + * or effect any right of any State or 
the Federal Government or any landowner.” 

The counties in the States to be included 
are mentioned in the measure as to numbers 
that would be embraced in 10 States: Colo- 
Tado (24); Kansas (58); Montana (39); Okla- 
homa (13); Wyoming (11); Nebraska (63); 
South Dakota (49); North Dakota (51); New 
Mexico (15); Texas (70). 

The question of a Great Plains organiza- 
tion of some sort has on several occasions 
been discussed at conferences of governors 
and similar bodies, but only in a casual sort 
of way. This is the first instance when an 
Attempt has been made to formalize and 
legalize such a plan and program. 

It might possibly have been activated (or 
it might not have been) by an article in the 
May 1957, issue of Harpers magazine, au- 
thored by Walter Prescott Webb, a member 
of the professorial staff of a Texas seat of 
higher learning and supposedly a long-time 
student of physical and political conditions 
in what he termed the western desert. It 
aroused a lot of discussion and resentment. 

Now, what are the possibilities and prac- 
ticable results of a plan such as has been 
Presented to Congress and advocated by the 
Colorado Senator? 

I believe they are great, always provided 
that in the event of enactment they are 
followed up by realistic thinking and plan- 
ning in the establishment of secure and last- 
ing foundations and by putting aside booster 
bubbleblowing, by civic chambers, headline- 
‘Seeking candidates for public office and 
theorists who might build dreams of a quick 
transition from the present order of things 

the area to a bright Utopia on the morrow. 

It should have as its leadership in the 
formative period careful students of all the 
elements; people who would assess the con- 
ditions with eyes wide open, who would ob- 
Jectively weigh all the assets and all the 
liabilities and then move on to suggest the 
Unfavorable factors and to take advantage 
Of the favorable ones. It would, and should 

a slow building process—and that ought 

to meet with the approval of all reasoning 
People within the arens to be included. Re- 
Member that one about Rome. 
Specifically, some of the things that might 
be brought about if and when the physical 
And political foundations are laid would be 
the establishment at one or more central 
Points of an adequate custodial and penal 
institution, a medical, dental, and law col- 
lege so well constructed and staffed as to 
serve the entire region, naming here only 
the things that seem to be most important 
And urgent and now placing too heavy a load 
for realization on most of the sparsely popu- 
ldted States that have been mentioned, to 
be embraced within the Carroll proposal. 

That might not be easy to realize, logical 
as it would appear. Too well we recall the 
Ploneer periods in this part of the West, 
When State and community pride (and 
Breed) caused heated hassles to rage for 
Ong periods over the location of seats of 
Sovernment, large and small. A few Solo- 
Mons would probably be needed to resolve 
the conflicts, _ 
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While in Helena not long ago I had a talk 
with K. Ross Toole, director of the Montana 
Historical Library. Ross has been watching 
the of the Carroll measure. He 
doubts that it will be passed at this session 
of Congress, since the hoppers in both 
Houses are now filled to the brim. It will, 
he thinks, lie dormant in committee to await 
a more unexciting time—if that time ever 
comes. 

Finally T came up with the idea that a 
meeting of all who might be interested in 
such a regional plan as has been outlined 
might profitably be held sometime this year, 
in Denver for instance, and a full and free 
discussion held, sticking close to the basic 
considerations, frowning on its being taken 
over by political orators, civic club vision- 
aries and romantically inclined theorists; in 
short, a leadership by people without axes 
to sharpen. 

This idea met with his complete approval. 
His feeling was, in saying it in the briefest 
way, that such a meeting might mean a 
sharpening of interest in the plan that would 
result in a backing for Senator Carroll's 
measure and might hasten its consideration 
by Members of Congress, within and with- 
out the region that has been named, 


United States Steel Corp. Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the United States Steel Corp. 
released on March 19 its annual report 
for 1957. There are certain figures by 
the board chairman, Mr. Roger M. 
Blough, which I feel should have the 
consideration of all Americans, 


Mr. Blough is a former Pennsylvania 
lawyer, and we are mighty proud of 
what he has done to improve the indus- 
trial situation in our country. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

United States Steel Corp. today declared 
that personal and corporate income taxes 
have reached levels where individual incen- 
tive and job-providing industrial growth are 
being seriously endangered. 

In its 1957 annual report, released today, 
the corporation pointed out that not only 
is personal initiative being jeopardized, but 
also. the steep progressive taxation of in- 
dividuals is eliminating a major source of 
investment capital upon which industrial 
progress depends. 

“Taxing the more skilled and the more 
productive at ever-increasing rates under- 
mines both their incentive and ability to 
provide the venture capital on which new 
jobs depend,” the report stated. 

In a similar manner the tax laws are 
penalizing efficient business enterprise, the 
report pointed out. For each dollar of prof- 
it for dividends or reinvestment at present 
tax rates, more than $1 must be paid to the 
Government,” the report continued. It 
stressed: “The company that operates more 
efficiently pays a higher tax per unit of pro- 
duction and thus in effect pays a penalty 
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for being more efficient. Taxes levied at 
high rates against efficiency cannot help but 
impair that efficiency and it may well be 
time to ask if this can be in the public inter- 
est.” 

Taken as a whole, the year 1957 was a 
good year for United States Steel, despite 
lower operating rates in the latter quarters, 
Board Chairman Roger M. Blough reported. 
He pointed out, however, that studies indi- 
cate that steel consumption during 1957 was 
a record high—a seeming paradox which 
came about as consumers reduced the high 
accumulation of inventories. 

United States Steel produced some 33.7 
million net tons of ingots and castings dur- 
ing 1957, which was slightly more than 1956, 
but short of the record production of 35.8 
million tons in 1953, according to Mr. Blough. 

Ingot capacity again increased during the 
year, and on January 1, 1958, it was rated 
at 40.2 million net tons of ingots and castings, 
the report showed. This represents 28.6 per- 
cent of the capacity reported for the entire 
industry. 

The report listed income for 1957 at $419.4 
million, or a return on sales ($4,413.8 million) 
of 95 percent. It was the first year since 
1940 in which the income percent of sales 
equaled that achieved in 1940; yet the 1940 
percent return on sales was low in relation 
to the average of all prior years of comparable 
operating rates. 

Mr. Blough stated that the corporation 
spent $514.9 million for additions to and re- 
placements of facilities, slightly more than 
$200 million over these expenditures in 1956. 
As of December 31, 1957, the amount required 
to complete all authorized projects stood at 
$665 million, compared with $775 million on 
the same date a year previous. It was 
pointed out that $3.5 billion had been spent 


on faciilties since the end of World War II. 


The report detailed how the Federal tax 
on corporate income has risen from less than 
25 percent in 1940 to its current level of 52 

t, while taxes on higher income 
brackets of individuals have steepened until 
they take up to 91 percent of such income, 
“Inflation has aggravated the situation, with 
the result that to have the same buying 
power after income tax an individual's $2,000 
income earned in 1940 would now have to be 
nearly 2.3 times as great; but a $10,000 in- 
come would have to be 3.2 times and a 
$50,000 income would have to be 9.8 times 
as great.” 

United States Steel, as well as all business 
enterprises, is deeply affected by steep prog- 
ressive taxation of individual income as a 
hazard to investment needed for industrial 
progress, the report continued. “It should 
ever be remembered that a new self-sustain- 
ing, productive job—of which we will need 
millions in years to come—can come into 
existence only when money is risked to pur- 
chase tools of production, thus creating the 
environment in which a man may produce 
the marketable values to cover his continu- 
ing wage and the investor's compensation. 

“Those best able to risk—and often lose 
venture capital are those who earn larger 
incomes. Some few people are undoubtedly 
either lucky or unlucky; but the great truth 
is that, in the absence of fraud or coercion, 
those of larger income receive it only as they 
and their property equivalently serve the 
community at its own competitive prices. 
The skilled machinist gives more and gets 
more than the apprentice. Service rendered 
and income received are two sides of the 
same coin.” 

Punitive taxation of skilled individuals 
and productive business enterprises has un- 
dermined incentive and the ability to gen- 
erate new capital investment, the report 
stated. “It also is profoundly shortsighted 
because as the sources of new jobs are dried 
up Government is called upon to support the 
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unemployed and aid many undertakings 
such as agriculture, housing, shipping, stock- 
piling, and so on. This we have seen even 
in the midst of boom. Thus a steeply grad- 
uated income tax can energize a spiral into 
some sort of statism. 

“Taxation of corporate income also unhap- 
pily tends to impair productive incentive and 
to dissipate the seed corn of progress. Thus 
the higher the rate of tax the greater is the 
tendency to impede the very growth that 
has been characteristic of the economy of 
our country In the past and is particularly 
important in this present period of interna- 
tional tension.” 

In addition to criticizing taxes levied at 
high rates against efficiency, the report called 
attention to inequities and inadequacies in 
tax law allowances for depreciation of equip- 
ment worn out in the course of production. 
“Especially significant is the tax dissipation 
of receipts vitally needed for reinvestment 
in the business; for without this ‘seed corn’ 
income no company can either make good 
the insufficient depreciation allowed on the 
existing tools of production or have money to 
purchase additional job-creating tools. 

“Nor can it readily attract outside capital, 
This works especially against corporations 
seeking to grow in perlods of inflation when 
all business, big or little, must seek addi- 
tional dollars just to finance the same vol- 
ume of business. 

“It is not good sense to tax away money 
otherwise destined to provide new jobs and 
products at a time when these may be much 
needed. This is not money to be distributed 
and dissipated in consumption, to enrich 
selected groups of people. It is, instead, the 
very core of growth in corporate America 
upon which more than three-quarters of all 
non-government wages and salaries depend.” 

The report raised the question as to 
whether “the tax trends in America as they 
have developed over a long period of war 
and postwar boom do not point toward 
making the enterprise system unworkable. 
Unhappily, the taxation of income of both 
individuals and corporations has now come 
to bear most heavily upon that vital crea- 
tion of savings that flow into job-creating 
investment, It tends to undermine the in- 
centive of everybody to engage in superior 
effort. . 

“This may not have been of much moment 
while the Nation was energized by war and 
postwar reconstruction demands. It may be 
of considerable moment in the period ahead. 
The saying, ‘The power to tax involves the 
power to destroy.“ is not an outworn adage; 
it is a deadly warning to which, at this junc- 
ture of our history, heed had best be paid.” 


Clarification of Figures on Hungarian 
Refugee Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 4 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
17, 1958, there appeared in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment by me in regard to the Zellerbach 
Commisison's recommendations on our 
emergency refugee programs. In that 
statement I indicated that the “United 
States ranks 13th among the nations 
affording asylum” to Hungarian refu- 
gees. This statement requires some 
clarification. According to figures pre- 
pared by the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration at Ge- 
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neva, the United States in terms of abso- 
lute numbers ranks first on the list of 
countries that have given asylum to 
Hungarian refugees. However, in terms 
of relating these figures to the relative 
populations of the various countries in- 
volved, the United States would, of 
course, not rank as high. The figures 
prepared by the Intergovernmental 
Committee are as follows: 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 

Migration, Hungarian Refugee Situation, 

Austria, Dec. 31, 1957 
1. Breakdown of departures by 

country of destination: 
(a) Overseas: 
Argentina —— 

Australia 


United Kingdom 20. 590 
2. Residing in Austria 18, 993 
TT 172. 732 


Spanish-American War Veterans’ 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that Congress may soon take long- 
overdue action to benefit veterans of the 
Spanish-American War and their wid- 
ows. I support these several proposals 
and urge their speedy enactment. 

The Spanish-American War veterans 
are not asking for charity. They are 
still Americans first, veterans second. 
As P. M. Gwin, commander of William 
Meyersick Camp, No. 15, in Lewistown, 
Mont., recently wrote me: 

We suggest you take the last Spanish War 
veterans’ pension dollar if it will keep the 
8 a wavin!. Powder River Let er 

uc. 
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The other five members of this camp 
are Joe Montgomery, Tom Tottingham, 
Harry L. Hull, Aaron Remley, and 
“Buckskin” Charly Edwards. All but 
Buckskin Charly, 89, who marched 
overland with Lewistown’s Company I at 
the outbreak of the war 60 years ago, at- 
tended the camp’s recent meeting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the letter I received from 
Commander Gwin. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM MEYERSICK CAMP, No. 15, 
DEPARTMENT OF MONTANA, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Lewistown, Mont., January 1, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, * 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: Yesterday afternoon the 
last day of 1957 the five remnants, all that 
are left except Buckskin Charley Edwards, 
who is headin’ into his gay nineties, rallied 
for the usual meetin’ of the Lewistown 
Spanish American War Camp. 

After electing new officers Commander 
Gwin took over and asked anyone who had 
anything on his mind that he wanted to 
spill to get talking. 

Old Joe said in the last few days the radio 
and the papers have been coming out with 
news about Congress might cut our pen- 
sions. That was just about the way it 
started back in 1933 when we Spanish War 
veterans and our widows got kicked around 
like a flopeared hound dog. 

I was one of the lucky ones, they cut me 
half in too at the bellybutton. Retiring 
Commander Remley said “they took all or 
mine.” “They whacked me off too,” said 
Commander-elect Gwin. The other two also 
got the grand slash. 

By a solid vote Commander Gwin was di- 
rected to write to our Montana delegation 
and ask them for last ditch help. We have 
no fear whatever but what the Montana 
delegation will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the Spanish War veterans with their 
personal votes, and we deal a prayer that 
you will rally around you other votes if it 
comes to last ditch fighting. 

It is 60 years since the Spaniards blowed 
up the Maine in Habana Harbor and hatched 
the Spanish-American War. A half million 
men volunteered. We have no idea how 
many still live. The average age of our 
camp is 85. r 

We are all greatly concerned about the 
future of our country and we are in favor 
of spending to the last dollar for national 
defense. We suggest you take the last Span- 
ish War veterans’ pension dollar if it will 
keep the old flag awavin'. 

Powder River, let er buck. 

Yours truly, 
P.M. Gwin, 
Commander. 


* 


Military Pay: Human Motivations Are 
the Same Now as in the 18th Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 
Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 


a friend, who is a high-ranking officer in 


one of the military services, provided me 
with an excerpt from Roots of Strategy, 
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a Collection of Military Classics. This 
book was published in 1943 in England. 
It is a collection by Thomas R. Phillips. 
Mr. Phillips states that his book con- 
tains the five greatest and most influen- 

. tial military classics written prior to 
the 19th century. 

The excerpt is from My Reverie Upon 
the Art of War, by Maurice of Sony, 
who lived from 1696 to 1750. His rev- 
eries were originally published post- 
humously in 1757. 

Below I am including the portion of 
is writings having to do with military 
pay. The observations which he makes 
are as valid today as they were in the 
18th certury. That is true, because they 
have to do with human nature and hu- 
Man nature has not changed in the in- 
tervening time. 

The excerpt is as follows: 

Mavrice or Saxony (1696-1750) 

Pay: Without going into detail about the 
different rates of pay, I shall say only that it 
shculd be ample. It is better to have a 
„small number of well-kept and well-disci- 
Plined troops than to have a great number 
who are neglected in these matters. It is 
not the big armies that win battles; it is 
the good ones. Economy can be pushed only 
to a certain point. It has limits beyond 
Which it degenerates into parsimony. If 
your pay and allowances for officers will not 
support them decently, then you will only 
have rich men who serve for debauchery or 
indigent wretches devoid of spirit. For the 
first I have little use because they can stand 
neither discomfort nor the rigor of discipline. 
Their talk is always seditious, and they are 
nothing but frank libertines. As for the 
Others, they-are so depressed that one can 
expect no great virtue in them. Their am- 
bition is limited because advancement hardly 
interests them; and worse, they prefer to 
remain what they are, especially when pro- 
motion is an expense. - 

Hope encourages men to endure and at- 
tempt everything; in depriving them of it, or 
in making it too distant, you deprive them 
of their very soul. It is essential that the 
Captain should be better paid than the lieu- 
tenant, and so for all grades. The poor 
gentleman ehould have the moral surety of 
being able to succeed by his actions and his 
Services. When all these things are taken 
care of you can maintain the most austere 
discipline among the troops. Truly, the only 
good officers are the poor gentlemen who 
have nothing but their sword and their cape, 
but it is essential that they should be able 
to live on their pay. The man who devotes 
himself to war should regard it as à religious 
order into which he enters. He should have 
nothing, know no other home than his troop, 
and should hold himself honored in his pro- 
fession. 

In France, a young noble considers him- 
self badiy treated by the court if a regiment 
is not confided to him at the age of 18 or 
20 years, This practice destroys all emula- 
tion in the rest of the officers and in the 


Poor nobility, who are almost certain never 


to command a regiment, and, in consequence, 
to gain the more important posts whose 
Slory is a recompense for the trouble and 
suffering of a laborious life that they will 
Sacrifice if confident of a flattering and dis- 
tinguished career, 

I do not argue by this that no preference 
should be shown to some princes or others of 
illustrious rank, but it is essential that these 
marks of preference should be justified by 
distinguished merit. 


— 


Roots of Strategy, Phillips, pp. 106-107. 
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Partly “Gifted” Also Essential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a column by Miss Malvina Lindsay which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
March 17, 1958. Miss Lindsay, who has 
had a deep interest in educational mat- 
ters, emphasizes the difficult situation 
which will be facing many youngsters 
who desire a college education. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARTLY "GIFTED" ALSO ESSENTIAL 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Utter the word “gifted” and you instantly 
have an alert audience. Those listening— 
if not the parents, grandparents, aunts, or 
uncles of potentially gifted children—are at 
least eager to see the Nation saved by a 
coterie of the highly talented. 

After long neglect of exceptionally bright 
children, nearly everyone is applauding the 
talent search, especially for scientists— 
geniuses preferred. Thus has the pendulum 
swung. 

It may swing so far as to neglect the de- 
velopment, especially on the college level, 
of students of good or fair ability, who will 
be needed in large supply to do the technical, 
skilled, semiprofessional and administrative 
work of the Nation. 

In competition for the Federal and other 
scholarships likely to be set up, students 
nearer the genius line will win out. They 
also will have advantage in the weeding out 
of admissions that crowded colleges will 
undertake. 

But even when students of fair ability 
gain admission to college, they often face the 
financial barrier, The average cost of col- 
lege education away from home is about 
$2,000 a year. It is more at name'“ colleges, 
less at some other institutions. Families of 
from $8,000 to $10,000 income find it hard to 
keep one child in college. If 2 or 3 are of 
college age the undertaking is virtually im- 
possible. 

Even with college students working at jobs 
on vacation, with mothers going back to 
work, homes being mortgaged, life insurance 
cashed in, college study away from home is 
difficult to manage without scholarship aid. 
This has caused some questioning as to 
whether the luxury of the residential col- 
lege can be afforded in the future when 
today's large families of children are ready 
for higher education. The community col- 
lege, which can be operated less expensively, 
may have to take over the bulk of college 
applicants. 

Yet college life away from home has its 
values in the academic atmosphere and in- 
dependent living experience it provides. 

One answer to the needs of students of 
both fair and outstanding ability may be the 
2-year community college in which many 
students may get all the training they need 
and others prepare for future study at 4-year 
colleges. 

A bill to provide Federal help to the States 
in construction of these has been introduced 
in Congress by Senator CLIFFORD P. Cask. In 
testifying in its behalf recently before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Education, 
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he pointed out the great need in the econ- 
omy for men and women with at least 2 
years of college training. 

“The reseryoir of technicians and sub- 
professionals must be maintained,” he said, 
“if we are to utilize effectively our limited 
number of scientists and engineers.” He. 
cited a report of the President's Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers which? in urging 
development of junior colleges, said, “We 
are now graduating less than one-sixth the 
required number of highly skilled scientific 
and engineering technicians.” 

Senator Case said that in many such fields 
of work there were now 5 jobs requiring 2 
years of college for each 1 requiring a 4-year 
college education. 
eThe community college also provides a 
means to sift out students unsuited to col- 
lege training. About 1 out of 4 drops out 
by the end of the first year. 

Not only students with technical ability 
but those with talents in all fields find the 
community college a means of training, and 
frequently of self-discovery. It is also a 
bridge for the many students who on leav- 
ing high school are not prepared psycho- 
logically to take the plunge into the 
atmosphere of a distant 4-year college. jës 

Many young people who, because of fi- 
nancial lack, may not have aspired to educa- 
tion beyond high school are able through 
part-time jobs to attend community colleges 
and enlarge their knowledge and usefulness. 

While this country has been steadily ad- 
vancing toward the goal of equal educational 
opportunity for all, college education has 
been largely restricted to those who either 
had the money to pay for it or the brains 
to win scholarships. But now hosts of others 
aspire to learning beyond high school and 
the promise of their skills makes it impera- 
tive that they have this opportunity, 


Tax Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following address delivered by Mr. Jack 
Speiden, a prominent citizen of Tucson, 
Ariz., on the question of tax reform: 

You know and I know that we have to 
maintain the cost of proper defenses for our 
country. 

What I would like to submit to you today 
is the proposition that the revenue for this 
and other budgetary necessities can be main- 
tained or even increased, not through added 
taxation but by stimulating productivity in 
certain areas through tax-rate revision down- 
ward. 

You will recall what happened as a result 
of the biggest tax cut in our history, in 1954. 
In 1955 tax receipts declined only $4.4 billion, 
from which they have steadily risen to an 
estimated $72.4 billion in 1958, or an increase 
of $12 billion. 

It is my belief that the Congress should en- 
act a straight-across-the-board cut in per- 
sonal income and corporate taxes. 

If the corporation tax were thus reduced, 
the resulting savings to corporations wouid 
find their way into 1 or more of 4 places: 

1, Lower prices to consumers. 
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2. Plant improvement, modernization, and 
e n. 

, 3. Higher wages to employees. 

4. Higher dividends to stockholders. 

From the increased wages and dividends, 
the Government immediately picks up addi- 
tional income-taxes from the recipients. 
The combination of increased purchasing 
power arising from increased wages and divi- 
dends, coupled with lower prices to consum- 
ers, means acceleration in the demand for 
consumer goods. Plant improvement, mod- 
ernization, and expansion mean stimulation 
in the capital goods market and add to the 
tangible wealth of the Nation. The stimulus 
which such a program would give to the 
whole economy would go a long way toward 
arresting the present downturn in buainges 
and would generate new revenues for e 
Government which would probably more 
than offset the loss from direct personal and 
corporate sources. 

As much as 80 or 99 percent of all business 
income taxes find their way into the price 
structure-and are paid for by the consumer. 
The only point at which such taxes are not 
passed on to the consumer is in the case 
of the marginal producer. He must absorb 
and pay these taxes becaues competitive con- 
ditions do not permit him to pass them on 
in the form of higher prices. Thus, business 
income taxes hurt the small company which 
is least able to afford them. Since business 
income taxes are imposed at the point of 
production they tend to pyramid with each 
step in the production and distribution proc- 
ess and thus are highly inflationary. By in- 
creasing the level of prices, they decrease 
mass purchasing power which in turn has 
not only an adverse effect on the economy, 
but on the public revenues, 

A common belief is that the present high 
tax structure primarily affects higher bracket 
Individuals and corporations. This is a de- 
lusion. Directly and indirectly, the present 
high rate deeply affects the small taxpayer 
and businessman. Not only must high busi- 
ness taxes be reflected in the price structure 
and thus passed on to consumers, but even 
the 20-percent basic rate, which yields over 
80 percent of the total personal income tax, 
must be absorbed in the cost of the goods 
sold, 

With three-quarters of all personal income- 
tax revenue coming from the lower three 
taxable income brackets, those in the lower 
income brackets are vitally affected by ex- 
orbitant tax rates. 

There is a level of taxation which will not 
bring us into collision with the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. Tax rate burdens should not 
be so high as to discourage economic actiy- 
ity and individual incentive. 

We pay lipservice to the small-business 
man, his importance to the economy, and his 
historic contributions to the American free- 
enterprise system. We decry his merger into 
big business—yet, by our tax laws we compel 
such mergers. If he is to maintain his in- 
dependence, he must grow out of earnings. 
But what do our tax laws do to meet his 
need? 

First, they take over half of his earnings 
in State and Federal business taxes, as they 
are made. 

Second, they subject him to a statutory 
trap (section 531 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954) which imposes a penalty under 
certain circumstances for earnings accumu- 
lations. 

Third, through high personal income taxes 
it is impossible for him to accumulate a per- 
sonal estate outside his ownership of the 
business. 

Finally, when he dies his estate is taxed 
at graduated rates. The bulk of the tax 
arises from his frozen investment in the 
business he has built up over a lifetime. 
This tax has to be paid in cash within 15 
months of death. The cash usually must 
come from his liquid assets outside the busi- 
ness. These either are exhausted by taxes 
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or prove insufficient. It is not surprising 
that the successful businessman, instead of 
making provision for his family or his asso- 
clates to carry on the business, invites 
mergers with larger companies to convert 
a frozen investment into a readily market- 
able security, so that his estate will enjoy 
the liquidity our estate-tax laws demand 
of it. 

It seems to me the time has come to make 
our tax laws understandable, instead of a 
complicated intellectual subject which only 
the initiated can grasp. Since they are rules 
which must be lived by, they have first to be 
understood. Not all of us have tax experts 
at our elbow nor can most of us taxpayers 
afford that luxury. 

There is too much preoccupation with 
plugging loopholes through the use of elab- 
orate statutory schemes which turn out to 
be traps for the innocent and unwary. An 
illustration is the frequent application in 
the Internal Revenue attribution rules in 


_section 318, which at times leads to the 


most absurd results and in some situations 
traps any but the most skilled tax tech- 
nician. 

The Government cannot expect taxpayers 
to deal fairly with it unless it deals fairly 
with its taxpayers. Confiscatory rates, com- 
plicated laws, bullt-in traps do not invite 
public respect for the revenue system. 


Tax laws should be brought into line with 


the facts of our economic life. They should 
not be cast in the form which will hobble our 
economy. They should not impose a penalty 
on productivity. They should not strangle 
business development and take away vital 
jobs and opportunities. Rather, they should 
be designed to release the productive poten- 
tial of all of our people. 

In view of the present economic decline, 
no better time could be found for making a 
beginning on the reform of our existing tax 
system. 


A Vote Against Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une of Wednesday, March 19, 1958, con- 
cerning the farm price support freeze 
resolution which passed the House of 
Representatives on March 20, 1958: 

A VOTE AGAINST BENSON 3 

It appears now that Congress will pass a 
bill freezing all farm price support levels 
and acreage allotments for at least 1 year. 
The House Agriculture Committee approved 
(25 to 8) such a bill Monday, and the whole 


Senate passed a similar bill last week which 


put no time limit on the freeze. 

This action is partly campaign politics, 
designed by the Democrats to embarrass the 
Republican administration in the 1958 con- 
gressional elections. The administration has 
proposed a change in the law permitting the 
Secretary of Agriculture to lower price sup- 
ports on basic crops and dairy products to 60 
percent of parity, instead of the present 
minimum of 75 percent. Benson already has 
announced a drop in price supports on dairy 
products from 83 to 75 percent of parity, to 
take effect April 1. The congressional bills 
would prevent this cut. 

The administration has threatened that a 
price support freeze bill would be vetoed. 
The Democrats may be counting on this to 
provide ammunition for the 1958 campaign. 
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But it would be a mistake to view this 
congressional action as nothing more than 
partisan maneuvering. Many Republicans 
from farming districts are as strongly op- 
posed to the Benson policies as are the Demo- 
crats. A group of them has been calling for 
Benson's resignation, and many of them 
voted for the price support freeze bills in the 
Senate and the House committee. 

Iowa's two Republican Senators, BOURKE 
HICKENLOOPER and THOMAS MARTIN, however, 
both voted against the bill, Republican Rep- 
resentative CHARLES HOEVEN, the only Iowan 
on the House Agriculture Committee, voted 
for the bill. 

The congressional votes reflect a deep rum- - 
bling of dissatisfaction with the Eisenhower 
administration farm policies, especially in 
the Midwest. They are a vote of no confi- 
dence in Secretary Benson. Many farmers 
and farm leaders who themselves have fa- 
vored flexible price supports and a shift 
away from the old crop acreage allotments 
now find themselves opposing the Benson 
direction of these policies. They have con- 
cluded that Secretary Benson does not really 
favor flexible supports but no supports, 

A clue to farm attitudes may be found in 
the blistering letter which Max M. Soeth, 
chairman of the Iowa Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation (ASC) Committee, 
wrote to Benson on turning in his resigna- 
tion. 

Soeth charged Benson with discrediting 
the soil-bank program. He accused the Sec- 
retary of failing to administer the farm pro- 
grams effectively. He mentioned the grant- 
ing of corn loans to producers who did not 
comply with acreage restrictions and the fail- 
ure to enforce cross-compliance. Cross-com- 
pliance means requiring a farmer to comply 
with acreage allotment programs on all crops 
as a condition for receiving benefits on any 
crop. Soeth also criticized Benson's decision 
to abandon the acreage-reserve part of the 
Soil Bank, which provides payments for tak- 
ing land out of basic crops. 

Soeth said he sensed a lack of leadership 
in the farm programs, and he said the Sec- 
retary had advisers who were yes men, tell- 
ing Benson only what he preferred to hear. 

These comments come from a Republican 
who believed in the announced policies of 
Secretary Benson when he was appointed to 
his position on the ASC committee. In his 
letter of resignation, he said, “In 1952 * * * 
I believed that at last we could have a sound, 
workable program.” But he told Benson, I 
cannot accept your recommendations to 
lower price supports, do away with acreage 
allotments, and give the farmers more free- 
dom. The farmer had that kind of freedom 
in 1930." 

The rebellion against the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration farm policies unfortunately 
may prevent consideration of alternatives to 
present programs. Secretary Benson, who 
apparently has the unquestioned final word 
on farm policy in the administration, re- 
fuses to consider anything but getting away 
from price supports and acreage controls. 
This negative attitude is driving former 
backers of this policy back to the old pro- 
grams in desperation. 


Charlotte’s Harry Golden: Portrait of a 
Pleasant Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, one of 
the most remarkable journalists in the 


1958 


land is Mr. Harry Golden, who publishes 
the Carolina Israelite in Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr, Golden is a learned man with a 
sense of humor. He has the ability to 
make Americans think and, at the same 
time, chuckle. 

Unfortunately, a fire recently de- 
stroyed his office, vast collection of 
books and personal treasures, and a por- 
tion of his subscription list. But for- 
tunately, the Carolina Israelite will 
continue publication. F 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “Golden 
Rule,” which appeared in the April 1, 
1957, issue of Time magazine, and an 
article by Julian Scheer entitled “Char- 
lotte's Harry Golden: Portrait of a 
Pleasant. Myth,” which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Charlotte News. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

{From Time magazine of April 1, 1957] 

GOLDEN RULE 


While southerners in recent years have 
become increasingly impatient of northern 
reporters ,who write stories criticizing segre- 
gation in Dixie, one of North Carolina's most 
influential. citizens is a sharp-tongued 
Yankee newspaperman who unabashedly de- 
rides discrimination in any form. His name 
is Harry Golden. A one-time promotion 
man for New York’s Daily Mirror and eve- 
ning Post, rumpled, roly-poly Golden, 54, 
has published the bimonthly Carolina Is- 
raelite (circulation 11,500) since he settled 
in Charlotte, N. C., 15 years ago. 

Golden is consulted constantly by south- 
ern officials concerned with racial issues, 
many of whom have even learned to treas- 
ure his irrepressible wisecracks. At a press 
conference with North Carolina's Gov. 
Luther Hodges, Golden quipped: “How does 
it feel to be governor of a State where one- 
third of the population is embittered?" 
Chuckling, Hodges turned to other newsmen 
and said: Gentlemen, I think Harry Golden 
is one of the most valuable citizens of this 
State." Golden maintains that his barbs 
are not treated seriously because he is Jew- 
ish. “Most southerners,” he explains, 
“think of Jews as surrogate Negroes. Every- 
one knows where I stand, but they laugh 
with me and at me.” Golden's favorite 
boast is that since he is also a Yankee and 
a self-styled radical, he is a member of three 
minority groups. 

SEATLESS SCHOOLS 


In actual fact, Golden's Israelite does not 
&ppeal predominantly to Jews, northerners, 
or radicals, but to readers with such varied 
views as Harry Truman and Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, Adlai Stevenson, and Thomas 
Dewey. Golden has no room for news stories, 
Pictures or headline type. Instead, he fills 
the 16-page paper with witty, erudite dis- 
course on subjects ranging from Dr, John- 
son's recipe for oysters (baked in a fiour- 
and-water batter) to Cato’s hangover cure 
(raw cabbage leaves). 

But the Israelite’s keenest filip comes 
from Golden's saucy good sense on issues 
affecting racial and religious minorities. 
Last summer, while the North Carolina Leg- 
islature was concocting elaborate legal strata- 
gems to preserve segregation in the public 
Schools, Harry Golden devised a painless 
formula for desegregation, based on his ob- 
servation that deep-seated racial prejudices 
disappear when southerners stand up. Ex- 
Plaining his Golden Vertical Negro Plan in 
the Israelite, Golden deadpannéd: “The 
South, voluntarily, has all but eliminated 
Vertical segregation. The white and Negro 
Stand at the same grocery and supermarket 
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counters, deposit money at the same bank 
teller's window, pay phone and light bills 
to the same clerk. It is only when the 
Negro ‘sets’ that the fur begins to fly.” 
Urged Golden: “Provide only desks in all the 
public schools of our State: no seats.” 
Though the lawmakers passed up Golden's 
suggestion, readers ordered 10,000 reprints 
of the Vertical Negro editorial. 
WATERLESS FOUNTAINS 


Last week Golden proudly disclosed an 
even more ambitious formula for desegrega- 
tion: the Golden Out-of-Order Plan. In 
Charlotte, whose population is 27 percent 
Negro, he persuaded a department store 
manager to hang an “out-of-order” sign on 
the drinking fountain reserved for white 
customers. In a few days, reported Golden, 
white and Negro customers were cheerfully 
sharing the Colored“ drinking fountain. 
“It is possible,” he concluded, “that whites 
may accept desegregation, if they are as- 
sured that the segregated facilities still exist, 
albeit out of order. My key to the plan is 
to keep the sign up for at least 2 years. We 
must do this thing gradually.” 


From the Charlotte (N. C.) News] 


CHARLOTTE’S HARRY GOLDEN: PORTRAIT OF A 
PLEASANT MYTH 


(By Julian Scheer) 


The house at 1229 Elizabeth Avenue was 
what writers invariably call unpretentious. 
It was frame, two stories high, wrapped in a 
wide front porch, high-ceilinged, drafty. 

It sat back off the street on a cement- 
walled knoll on the edge of a patch of grass, 
an old residence in a neighborhood quickly 
fading into the commerce of a growing city. 

Just recently it had been painted, the 
frame part a battleship gray and the founda- 
tions a bright, brick red. 

“The house,” said a visiting newspaper- 
man recently, “must be a landmark in Char- 
lotte.” s 

FLAMES SEAR A SOUL 


No, he was told, physically it is no land- 
mark. Few Charlotteans give it a second 
look. Only an aluminum sign, strung on a 
lead pipe, set it apart from an ad agency and 
an insurance company and a charm school 
which share the block. 

The sign states its business simply: “The 
Carolina Israelite, Harry Golden, Editor.” 

It was not a physical landmark, but an 
intellectual one. 

It burned Monday and the flames engulfed 
much of a man’s soul, It was a death in the 
family to a highly sentimental, roly-poly 
little guy named Harry Golden. 

MECCA FOR MANY 


Visiting writers and journalists could 
never understand why it was not a land- 
mark, why it was not set apart like some his- 
toric shrine. It hag become a mecca for 
them—novelists James Baldwin and Burke 
Davis. New York Timesman Clarence Dean, 
New York Post columnist Murray Kempton, 
authors Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely, 
and scores of others. 

There they met and talked with Harry 
Golden and there they met his friends—an 
Episcopal minister, a physician, a Negro po- 
litical leader, a Democratic candidate, a Re- 
publican hopeful. 

They met and talked—but mostly lis- 
tened—of the old South and the new South, 
of white citizens councils, of the Ku Kiux 
Klan, of the Jews of the South, of politics 
and people. 

THEY ALL MOURN 

Gone today is 1229 Elizabeth Avenue, and 
they mourn it around the South and around 
the Nation. They, too, mourn it—those who 
never agreed with a word he said or a word 
he wrote. 

Gone today is its shelves of southern litera- 
ture, philosophy, magazines, and clippings, 
letters from governors and grocery clerks 
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and its framed photographs—prized so high- 
ly—of Kerr Scott, and Jimmy Street, and 
Josephus Daniels. 

There are those who have come to think 
of North Carolina as the State of Charles 


Aycock, and Thomas Wolfe, and Howard 
Odum, and Frank Graham—and Harry 
Golden. 


GOLDEN THE MAN 


Who is he—and why? 

“Harry Golden,” a southern newspaper 
editor said recently, “is a pleasant myth.“ 

It may be an apt description. He is a 
cigar-smoking, bourbon-drinking, East-Side 
New York immigrant's son who writes, sells 
subscriptions to and solicits advertising for 
ue South's most widely reprinted publica- 
tion. 

` “WHERE ts rr?” 

He is a man who commands several hun- 
dred dollars when he speaks on tour, but 
charges nothing to. talk to 10 students at 
Central High School or Queens College, who 
is the subject of a story in Time magazine, 
the Nation, Coronet, Look, and others, 

Golden is a 55-year-old Jew who writes for 
14,500 subscribers ranging from Tom Dewey 
to Adlai Stevenson to Harry Truman. He isa 
man who gets out a 16-page, 5-column, tab- 
loid monthly of 25,000 words and all of it 
written by Golden. 

He is a man who can expect—when the 
next issue is late—to get telegrams from 
around the country asking “Where is it?” 

ONLY IN AMERICA 

These letters or telegrams Golden may im- 
modestly—some say—reprint under a favor- 
ite headline, “This Could Happen Only in 
America,” which is the title of an Israelite 
collection coming in book form this spring. 

The Israelite is a kind of “causerie,” the 
editor explains, or informal chat. It contains 
“editorials,” tossed haphazardly around a 
hundred ads, and there is no discernible pat- 
tern to its makeup nor to its content. 

Golden may spend columns on a yarn 
about his boyhood days on the East Side or 
on a plece entitled “How Samuel Johnson 
Prepared Oysters.” Or there may be a piece 
called, Monday Is the Best Day To Die,“ ex- 
pounding a Golden theory that we've made a 
fetish of the weekend, so a Monday death is 
convenient—it doesn't upset the weekend 
routine, 

HE LOVES THE SOUTH 

Advice to the TV networks in a recent issue 
suggested Golden might give Ed Sullivan 
competition with a program on an opposite 
channel with the transplanted Tar Heal 
reading from Henry George or Plato. “Wil- 
liam Shakespeare on Alcohol” or “I Miss 
Jacobson the Schnorrer —a schnorrer is/a 
professional y be tossed in for 
good measure around favorite quotations. 

The Israelite is always heavy with pieces 
on the South—"I dearly love it. It educated 
me —Zionism, and the Democratic Party, 
three subjects on which he discourses with 
authority. 

Golden was an itinerant newspaperman 16 
years ago and came to Charlotte from Hen- 
dersonville in 1942 to start his newspaper. 
He had landed in Hendersonville as man- 
aging editor of a small daily after stints 
as a schoolteacher and work on scores of 
newspapers including David Stern's New 
York Post and the New York Mirror. 

YIDDISH ACCENT ` 

He picked up a couple of backers—who 
quickly dropped him when they learned 
Golden was no moneymaker—for a liberal 
southern newspaper. 

“I wanted to publish a liberal newspaper 
in North Carolina,” he says with a slight 
Yiddish, East Side accent, “but I was a Jew, 
a liberal, and a northerner. Ah, the odds 
were too much. So I Insulated myself. I 
called the paper the Carolina Israelite. 

“My critics could say, ‘This is another Jew 
paper,“ and perhaps, I thought, sooner or 
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later the non-Jews would get acquainted 
with it. 
JEWS AS EXAMPLES 

“So now I sit in my office,” he said recently 
“and I look out of the window and I watch 
the American middle class running around 
in circles. I use Jews as examples and rely 
on the Gentiles to get the point.” 

What Golden is doing, one editor pointed 
out, is writing a Yiddish newspaper and 
translating it into English. The Gentlies 
have obviously gotten the point, for his 
subscribers number nearly as many non- 
Jews as Jews and he finds the paper in the 
hands of North Carolina farmers, mill work- 
ers, teachers, editors, and housewives. He 
has an audience which seems to love the 
off-beat spielling of Rivington Street yarns, 
his knowledge of literature, history, philoso- 
phy, his comments on Shakespeare (he 
taught an evening college class in Charlotte 
2 years ago), Euripides, the Talmud. 

‘WIDE KNOWLEDGE 


His office has become a gathering place 
for politicians, reporters, and visiting jour- 
nalists who want to find out what makes the 
South tick. No one quite knows where his 
fund of knowledge is derived, but he is an 
expert on the Klan, White Citizens Councils, 
anti-semitism in the South, and other cur- 
rent regional problems, 

The paper contains no big headlines, no 
pictures, no mats, no outside contributions 
except letters, and an occasional book review 
by one of his sons, no social notes, no 
obituaries. 

“The last obituary we carried,” he says, 
“was Caesar's death in 44 B. C.“ 


ANTISEGREGATIONIST 


Golden has become one of the South's 
outspoken antisegregationists. When the 
North Carolina General Assembly met in a 
special session in Raleigh 2 summers ago 
to enact a conservative antiintegration plan, 
Golden saw it as his duty to hike to Raleigh 
to have his say. 

The same week the Golden Vertical Negro 
Plan appeared in the Israelite. Said Golden: 
“What's all the fuss about? As long as we 
don’t have to sit with Negroes, everything is 
just fine. Take the seats out of school- 
rooms.” 

Golden’s sense of humor is legend. He 
loves the South, but doesn't mind a terse, 
often harsh, dissecting of the region and par- 
ticularly the social drive of the southern 
middle class. 

SOCIAL COMMENTATOR 


“He leaves the Elm Street church,” he 
says, “with the mill workers and the fellows 
who pump gas and organizes a new fellow- 
ship which has the name of Fair Haven or 
Park in it, while his opposite number in the 
Jewish middle class is constantly on the alert 
for the tall, blond, blue-eyed rabbi. As they 
both glance over their shoulders, they see 
the negro a-coming along, fast.” 

Golden doesn't seem ‘to mind the tag 
“character” either and adds, “They (my 
critics) need a chuckle, too.” 

Last year, for instance, Golden insisted 
on marching in Charlotte's first St. Patrick's 
Day parade. 

. “Iam marching in the absence of my sons, 
decended from a long line of Irish kings on 
their mother’s side. 

“Anyway, from my research, I am con- 
vinced that the Irish are ax of the lost 10 
tribes of Israel.” 

READERS worn 

Grady Cole, who put on the parade, vowed 
Golden was the only man present who knew 
the words to Irish marching songs the group 
tried to sing. 

Readers of the Israelite have come to won- 
der about the complex, many-faceted man. 
Some question his philosophical background, 
for they knew he attended college briefly, has 
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no degrees, has only a limited educational 
background. 

He throws them off base when he reads 
a paper before the exclusive philosophical 
society in Charlotte of which he is a mem- 
ber. He is actually, a sturdy 18th century 
rationalist, but he barks back more, in his 
own writing, to the modern boys—feeding on 
Lord Shaftsbury, Bobby Burns, Shakespeare, 
Jefferson, and Churchill. 

He reads everything that comes his way. 
setting a pace with his irregular hours too 
fast for many close friends. For entertain- 
ment he sticks close to Spinoza and the Latin 
poets. 

Some friends needle him when he dredges 
up obscure philosophical references to sup- 
— an argument, but it does not worry 

him. 

“One thing they can’t say,” he will say, 
“is that Harry Golden isn't an interesting 
so-and-so.” 

For all his engaging conversation, fluid 
tongue, bubbling mind, and clever handling 
of words, Golden may be a lonely man, He 
has hidden from friends an old pleasure of 
babysitting his grandson when his son and 
his family lived here. 

FAR FROM BURNT OUT 


He is a man with many friends but who 
socializes only slightly. He often stays 
strangely aloof and t6 himself. He will sit 
for hours before a typewriter, a record play- 
er playing Bizet or Mozart, pounding out 
another issue of the Israelite or a book re- 
view or a story for a liberal publication. 

“Ah,” he stops and says aloud, “they're 
gonna love this one.” 

Lost in the fire here were books and papers 
and subscription lists. There is no fear, 
however, that the Israelite will stop a lick. 

The paper and the man are a state of 
mind—Harry Golden’s mind, 

It is far from burnt out, 


A Look at the Junior Colieges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 21, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a column by Miss Millicent Taylor, edu- 
cation editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, entitled “A Look at the Junior 
Colleges.” This article, which outlines 
very effectively the growing role of the 
junior colleges in our educational system, 
was published in the Monitor on March 
1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Look AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGES—AS 
EDUCATORS CONFER 
(By Millicent Taylor) : 

As educators converge on Grand Rapids, 
Mich., about the middle of next week for 
the convention of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, the public has a genuine 
interest in what they discuss and plan. The 
Junior college movement is still one of the 
youngest in education, yet it has grown 
amazingly in recent years and today has an 
important—even essential—contribution to 
make to American higher education. 

I can remember covering for our news 
columns one of the early conventions of this 
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organization. A mere handful of junior col- 
lege heads were assembled. The schools they 
represented were so different from one an- 
other and the whole idea of the junior col- 
lege still so comparatively unkown that much 
of the conference time was spent trying to 
find points of contact and a direction in 
which to go. 

Since then, under the wise guidance of the 
executive secretary, Jesse P. Bogue, who re- 
tires this coming summer after 12 years in 
that office, the junior colleges have become 
not only articulate but a strong strand of 
education in America. Today over 600 of 
these schools, public and private, are accred- 
ited, and leaders in education look to them 
to help solve some of higher education’s more 
knotty problems due to the college rush 
in the years just ahead. 

MANY KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM 


There are still so many different kinds of 
junior.colleges that the term means one 
thing to someone in, say, New England, or 
the Southern States, and quite a different 
thing to a Californian. That, without ques- 
tion, is one of the real contributions of 
the movement. Along the Atlantic sea- 
board and in the South many a private sem- 
inary or finishing school changed its edu- 
cational sights and became a junior college, 
bringing into the movement its mellow cam- 
pus atmosphere and rich tradition. Business 
and secretarial schools, feeling a bit plain, 
strengthened their offerings, enriched their 
approach by liberal arts, and turned into 
junior colleges. These are much needed. 

Along the Pacific coast, however, the pub- 
lic schools grew upward as well as outward, 
their students demanding higher education. 
Public Junior colleges topped the school sys- 
tem in city after city until they were the 
expected thing. This kind of public edu- 
cation is spreading elsewhere. After World 
War II many public-school systems added 
junior colleges to take care of returned GI's. 
Along with this, the community college fed 
by local students but supported privately by 
cooperative local effort began to take form. 
These may be found in the East, where pri- 
vate junior colleges have long been most 
familiar, They, too, are spreading, and much 
needed. Some are already 4-year schools, no 
longer junior. 

WHY STUDENTS ATTEND 


The special services of the junior college 
cannot be more than touched on here. There 
are many reasons for preferring it to the 
senior college. Perhaps a student is imma- 
ture and the senior college to be attended 
later is a huge university. Perhaps it is 
far away and 2 years more at home in a 
community college seems wise. Again, 2 
years of junior college—public school, com- 
munity, or even private but near enough 
to live at home—can help keep down ex- 
penses. Credits built up will be transferred 
to the senior college later. 

Another reason for a junior college choice 
is the desire to take vocational subjects along 
with having liberal arts and a college ex- 
perience. Secretarial and business training, 
art, music, teaching, horticulture, theater— 
these are among the vocational strands 
offered. 

Many young people want more than high 
school, yet want or need to start earning. 
Others don't want to stay in school 4 more 
years. Still others look toward special train- 
ing in the arts or something else in a con- 
centrated form after junior college prepa- 
ration in the same field. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The public and community junior colleges 
have yet another function. They are likely 
to offer part-time education in the commu- 
nity. Many an employed person will go back 
to school for more. Adult education is an 
important contribution of these institu- 
tions. . 
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This scarcely begins to sketch what these 
flexible schools are doing in the United 
States today. The movement is one of the 
most interesting—and democratic—in our 
time. 


U. S. S. R.: Moscow’s Basic Empire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when many Americans are con- 
cerned about crash missile programs 
without asking themselves what all the 
hardware is to be used for, the George- 
town University Forum offers a series 
of programs which convincingly dem- 
onstate that America’s most powerful 
and dependable weapon is still the cap- 
tive nations and peoples in the Russian 
-Communist empire. The times call for 
clear thinking, intellectual coolness, and 
balanced perspective. These qualities 
are well reflected in this series. 

This award-winning forum, con- 
ducted under the able direction of Rev. 
Francis J. Heyden, S. J., and Rev. Dan- 
icl E. Power, S. J, again performs a 
valuable public service by offering a 
Series of four programs on the U. S. S. R., 
the non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union, the Communist empire, and 
American policy toward this empire. 
Public information and enlightenment 
can be best served at this time by em- 
Phasizing the truth that the most de- 
pendable weapons in the long run are 
not missiles or space platforms but men 
and nations. These programs do this. 

This first of this series is entitled 
“U. S. S. R.: Moscow’s Basic Empire.” 
It is a sad commentary, but nevertheless 
a true one, that many who are most 
vocal today about missiles, neutralizing 
Germany, and negotiating with Moscow 
are amazingly uninformed of the nature 
of the enemy and the character of the 
U. S. S. R. Logic itself dictates that be- 
fore plans and policies of action can be 
formed the sources of the enemy’s weak - 
nesses must be understood. The first 
Program achieves this purpose of under- 
Standing the nature of the enemy. 

The discussion comes at a most ap- 
propriate time when in the free world 
the 40th anniversary of the patriotic 
non-Russian revolutions for national in- 
dependence in the Baltic countries, the 
Ukraine, White Ruthenia, the Caucasus, 
and Central Asia are being celebrated. 
Participating in this discussion are Col. 
Charles W. Hostler, of the United States 
Air Force and author of Turkism and 
the Soviets; Dr. Peter Lejens, professor 
of the University of Maryland and presi- 
dent of the American Latvian Associa- 
tion; and Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky, well 
known professor of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental im- 
Portance of this program for the knowl- 
edge of our students throughout the 


Country, for our press and private or- 


ganizations, and for our Government, 
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cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
especially at this time. In the interests 
of our national security and the desire 
of the American people for a genuine 
peace, under leave previously granted, 
I insert the full transcript of U. S. S. R.: 
Moscow's Basic Empire: 

Mr. Warren. "U. S. S. R.: Moscow's Basic 
Empire” is the topic for the 569th consécu- 
tive broadcast of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum, another in a series of edu- 
cational and informative programs from 
Washington. The Georgetown Forum was 
founded in 1946. 

Today's discussion will be U. S. S. R.: Mos- 
cow's Basic Empire. The participants are 
Col, Charles W. Hostler, United States Air 
Force, author of Turkism and the Soviets; 
Dr. Peter Lejins, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; and Dr. Ley E. Dobrian- 
sky, department of economics, Georgetown 
University. 

Upon her recent return from the Soviet 
Union, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt stressed the 
urgent need for Americans to study the his- 
tory of East Europe, to know more about the 
the peoples and nations in the U. S. S. R. 
To contribute to the satisfying of this need 
the Georgetown University Forum today 
presents the first program in a series of four 
on the Soviet Union. To open our discussion 
today I should like to ask you, Dr. Dobrian- 
sky, just why we are taking up this particular 
topic, Moscow's Basic Empire, at this time. 

Dr. Dopriansxy. In part, Mrs. Roosevelt 
answers your question, Mr. Warren, that we 
must study the history of Eastern Europe and 
of the Soviet Union itself. I feel that at this 
very moment in our present situation we are 
engulfed by a degree of hysteria concerning 
the so-called Russian satellite. When next 
month the 40th anniversary of the victory 
of Russian bolshevism will be observed in 
Moscow, and even here on 16th Street, when 
we shall have the first anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution, all of these aspects 
are pertinent to the discussion we will de- 
velop today. The thing that must be kept 
in mind is that although with the satellite 
success, Moscow may seem like a giant, yet 
it is actually a giant with clay feet. We must 
not forget that there is still the basic and 
fundamental problem of liberating the many 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain, and 
especially those within the Soviet Union. I 
think we could work toward this end in over- 
coming much of the ignorance and even 
overcoming much of the Russian bloc by 
citing here certain misconceptions with re- 
gard to the Soviet Union. 


FIVE COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE U.S. S. R. 


There are five essential misconceptions 
that people apparently cling to in this coun- 
try. One is that the U. S. S. R, is Russia, 
the consequence of that being that all the 
inhabitants, people within the U. S. S. R.. 
are Russians, approximately 202 million of 
them. This is a gross misconception. It 
seems to be one that is constantly spread by 
journalists, radio commentators, TV per- 
formers, and others. 

Actually, the U. S. S. R. encompasses not 
only Russians but about 50 or more percent 
non-Russians and nations. The U. S. S. R. 
truly is an empire when one looks at its 

ory. 

cat 8 misconception is that there exists 
a Soviet nation, a Soviet people, and the use 
of numerous other monolithic terms. In 
foreign export of Russian propaganda, Mr. 
Khrushchev constantly makes use of the 
term Soviet people, to give an impression 
that this is a unified mass, monolithic, 
strong, homogeneous; and curiously enough, 
we have people like Mr. Allan Dulles and 
others who repeat that. And yet this is 
another basic misconception. 

A third misconception is that the Lithu- 
anians, Latvians, Byelorusslans, Ukrainians, 
Georgians, Turkistanl, and numerous other 

. ‘ 
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non-Russian peoples within the Soviet Union 
are just minorities, like the Negro minority 
here in the United States, or just nationality 
or ethnic groups, like the Poles in Chicago, 
Lithuanians in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 
This misconception is a blatant absurdity. 
These peoples are nations. They have a his- 
tory, an individual and respective history 
differentiated from that of the Russians. 
Their historical existence is rooted in a rich 
past; and still we tend to parallel them with 
some of the groups here which are all Ameri- 
cans whether of Polish, Ukrainian, Hun- 
garian, or any other background. 

A fourth misconception is that the 
U. S. S. R. is like the United States, that it is 
a federation of states. Just as you have 
Massachusetts or Texas as part of the United 
States, so is Ukraine or Lithuania or Latvia 
a part of the U. S. S. R. The fact here is 
that the U. S. S. R. is a multinational entity. 
It is really Moscow's basic empire. And if 
anything is truly federated within that em- 
pire it is the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic, which is only one of the 
15 republics that make up this basic empire. 

A fifth misconception, which we will 
probably hear more of in the course of this 
month, leading up to the celebration of the 
40th anniversary of Russian bolshevism, is 
that the Soviet Union was formed in 1917. 
Actually, the Soviet Union came into being 
in 1922-23. But you did have a Soviet Rus- 
sia, a federated Soviet Russia in 1917, on 
until 1923. What happened in that period 
of time? Simply that the other countries, 
Turkistan, Ukraine, Georgia, were independ- 
ent states until they were overrun by Trot- 
sky's Red army. J 

I think if we bear in mind these main 
misconceptions and realize that we cannot 
possibly overcome this enemy without 
understanding the Soviet Union, the sources 
of resistance within it, then, once we do 
understand, we will be in a position to use 
the weapon of truth rather than being 
scared by satellites and the like, Colonel, 
I think the area of the Caucasus is a most 
essential one. Would you care to explain 
it? , 

ARMENIA—AZERBAISAN—GEORGIA 


Colonel Hostier. Thank you, Dr. Dobrian- 
sky. As you have pointed out, the U. S. S. R. 
is not a national state but is a heterogene- 
ous federation of nationalities. Out of. 
approximately 200 million persons the Rus- 
sians number just over one-half. The 
U. S. S. R. is remarkably varied ethnically. 
The important ethnic groups include more 
than 100 separate peoples. In few places in 
the world is this ethnic political and re- 
ligious mixture more intricate than in the 
Caucasus. This broad isthmus between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, because of 
its strategic location, Nas served as a cross- 
road for migrations and invasions of various 
peoples and races. Traces of the powerful 
Persian, Byzantine and Ottoman empires are 
permanent in this region. Conquest of the 
Caucasus in the 18th and 19th century by 
Russia against heroic resistance formed the 
latest phase in its history. 

We can divide the Caucasian peoples with- 
in the U. S. S. R. into four general divisions, 
of roughly equal size, with each consisting 
of about 2 to 2½ million persons. First, the 
Azerballanis, who speak Turkic and are 
Shiite Moslems. Second, the Georgians, who 
speak an Ibero-Caucasian language and ere 
Greek Orthodox. Third, the Armenians, who 
speak Armenian and are Gregorian Chris- 
tians. And last, the north Caucasian tribal 
groups who speak Ibero-Caucasian dialects 
or Turkic, and are largely Mosiems. Each of 
these peoples have long and proud traditions 
and are represented by sizable groups out- 
side the U. S. S. R. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 led to the 
proclamation of an independent Federal 
Democratic Republic of Trans-Caucasia in 
February 1918. Differences between the pro- 
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Turkish Azerbaijanis and the anti-Turkish 
Armenians and Georgians resulted in the 
dissolution of this federation in May of 1918 
and in the proclamations of the independ- 
ence of the four separate Caucasian nations. 
But between 1920 and 1921 the Soviets had 
snuffed out this independence. The Com- 
munists took and still hold power, although 
the desire among some of these populations 
for complete independence from the 
U. S. S. R. has not been extinguished. Dr. 
Lejins, will you tell us something about the 
Baltic area? 

ESTONIA—LATVIA—LITHUANIA 


Dr. Lesrns. Yes. The Baltic area repre- 
sents another excellent example for this 
multinational structure of the U. S. S. R. 
Here on the shores of the Baltic Sea we have 
three nations, the Estonians, the Latvians, 
and the Lithuanians. They comprise alto- 
gether about 6 million people. And in 1940 
their independent republics were overthrown 
by the troops of the Soviet Union. After 
the short occupation by the Germans they 
were again reoccupied by the Soviets. These 
three peoples could by no means be thought 
of as integral parts or as homogeneous ele- 
ments of the Soviet Union. All three of 
them have, as Dr. Dobriansky was pointing 
out, long independent histories. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they belonged more into the 
orbit of Western Europe rather than into 
the orbit of pre-First World War Russia. 

‘The people themselves are not Slavic. The 
Estonians are Ugro-Finnish and speak that 
language. The Latvians and Lithuanians 
are closely akin. They belong to the Indo- 
European group of people. They speak a 
language called the Baltic language, which 
is again completely different from the Slavic 
languages. Religiously, the Estonians and 
the Latvians are predominantly Protestant 
and the Lithuanians are Catholic. They, in 
the course of their history were under the 
domination of various countries, Germany, 
Poland, and Sweden, but by no means mostly 
under the old Russians as sometimes it is 
thought. 

As I said, they were independent between 
the First World War and the Second World 
War, and then they were included into this 
so-called Union of the Soviets. 

\ BYELORUTHENIA—UKRAINE 


Dr. Dopriansky. Moving counterclockwise, 
if you would look at the map of the Soviet 
Union, you will find right below the Baltic 
nations are two other nations which are Slav 
nations, namely, Byelorussia and Ukraine. 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, and Russia make up the 
Slavic nations within this entity of the 
U. S. S. R. The history of Byelorussia is very 
similar to the one indicated a moment ago 
by Dr, Lejins with regard to the Baltic na- 
tions, namely, its roots go back to the 
medieval times, and since that period right 
down to the present the Byelorussians have 
been under one form of domination or an- 
other. However, in 1917 when the Russian 
_ revolution took place the Byelorussians rose 
up in another wave of revolution which 
characterized all of these peripheral non- 
Russian nations, namely, the non-Russian 
revolution for national independence. They 
declared their independence. But un- 
fortunately, along with some of the other 
non-Russian nations, were submerged by 
1920, 

Yet in the period from 1920 right down to 
the present the Byelorussian people have 
maintained their national consciousness, 
their will for independence and self assertion. 
So that one finds in the period of the forties, 
Mr, Stalin advocating the admission of Byelo- 
russia to the UN, and Byelorussia is at this 
moment a part of the United Nations. There 
are approximately 10 million Byelorussians. 
However, when we turn to Ukraine, there we 
have a population of about 40 million. Not 
all Ukrainians, to be sure, are in the Re- 
public of Ukraine. Roughly, perhaps about 
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32 million are in the Republics, the others 
are in parts of the Russian Federative Re- 
public and also Turkistan. 

Curiously enough, Ukraine is the largest 
non-Russian nation not only in the Soviet 
Union but also behind the European Iron 
Curtain. Its history is a long one. It has 
had its pericds of independence. In 1918 
it declared its independence and fought for 
that Independence right up to 1920. Here, 
too, because of the divide and conquer prin- 
ciple employed by Trotsky and the other 
Bolsheviki, the Ukranians were overwhelmed. 
Yet from 1920 to 1923, there was at least a 
nominally independent Soviet Ukraine. 
Thus, for example, in the treaty of Riga in 
1921, Ukrainian delegates signed separately 
from Soviet Russia. - 

In the 1940's, Ukraine likewise became a 
charter member of the United Nations. Now, 
in terms of history, in terms of culture, in 
terms, if you will, of basic resources, you 
have great diversity from the Russian. This 
characterizes not only the Ukrainians, not 
only the Byelorussians, but I daresay even 
the Moslemic-Turkic people in central Asia, 
which Colonel Hostler will describe now. 

MOSLEMIC TURKESTAN 


Colonel Hosrier. Turkistan is an extensive 
region. It is a subcontinent, in fact. For 
centuries it has been called Turkistan, which 
is Persian for “Land of the Turks.” The 
Soviets would like to eliminate use of this 
traditional and consolidating name. So they 
divide the area instead into the regions of 
Kazakhstan and Soviet Central Asia. The 
climate varles from Siberian cold in the north 
to subtropical heat in the south. It is a 
country of deserts, steppes, fertile oases, and 
river beds, Cotton is the chief staple of 
the south. Coals and minerals are mined 
in the north, and petroleum is found near the 
Caspian Sea, 

As I have outlined in my book, Turkism 
and the Soviets, the Turks are the second 
largest ethnic division in the U. S. S.R. The 
Turkish peoples number about one-tenth of 
the total population of the Soviet Union or 
about 20 million persons. These peoples are 
linked ethnically, religiously, linguistically, 
and culturally to the Turks of the Turkish 
Republic, one of our staunchest allies. The 
population of Turkistan itself Is over 17 mil- 
lion, of which the Turks, that is, the Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs, Kirghizes, Turkmen, and Kara-Kal- 
paks, number over 10 million. Turkistan was 
the last bastian of the independent eastern 
Turkish states of Bukhara, Khiva, Kokand, 
and the Turkmenian Steppes, which were 
conquered by the Russians in the mid-19th 
century and have since remained Soviet col- 
onies. 

To the Soviet claim of support for the inde- 
pendence nrovements in Asia and Africa, one 
might ask why they don’t liberate their sub- 
Jugated. colonies of Uzbeks, Balts, and 
Ukrainians. Turkistan has largely preserved 
its Turkish and Muslim traits. In most of 
the provincial areas the Turks form the over- 
whelming majority, while the large non- 
Turkish groups, mostly Russians and Ukrain- 
ians, are concentrated in the northern fertile 
belt in industrial centers and in the east. 
I don't believe there has been any large-scale 
assimilation of the Muslims. There is a 
large cultural gulf separating the Slavic and 
Muslim populations, plus the factor of the 
unequal status of the two societies, one of 
which represents the ruling power and the 
other its subject. The indications are that 
the two groups live side by side in two fairly 
self-contained communities, with little so- 
cial contact and virtually no intermarriage. 
Dr. Lejins, would you like to say something 
about the other areas? 

FEDERATED RUSSIA 

Dr. Lestns. Yes. A person who has lis- 
tened to what we have said today might 
think, “Well, all this is so about the various 
so-called union republics that make up the 
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U. S. S. R., but surely at least the biggest of 
these republics, namely the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic—as it is abbrevi- 
ately called, RSFSR—that part must be Rus- 
sian.” And yet even with reference to this 
part, what we said about the multinational 
character of the whole union applies. So 
even in the Soviet sources we read an esti- 
mate that only about 75 percent of this Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic are actually Russians. 
The remaining 25 percent are made up again 
of different nationalities. 

The total population of this Russian Soviet 
Republic is estimated at about 118 million. 
Of these, at least 11 million are Ukrainians, 
who, as Dr. Dobriansky pointed out just a 
moment ago, have a republic of their own, 
a union republic of their own, and certainly 
are of a different nationality. Then there 
are again the same Byelorussians, about 2 
million of those. Then there are the Tar- 
tars, approximately four and a half million. 
Then the Soviet enumerators usually give 
about two and a half million Jews. Then 
there are such smaller groups as the Mord- 
vins, about a million and a half, and Chu- 
vach, also about a million and a half. Then 
there are dozens of other smaller nationgl 
groups that are less than a million in num- 
ber. The very structure of this Russian 
Soviet Republic proves and demonstrates how 
multinational it is. So, for instance, it is 
made up of 13 autonomous republics. There 
are six autonomous national regions, and 
there are, in addition, still the national dis- 
tricts. So even this presumably Russian part 
of the country, which especially outside of 
Russia may be thought of as being the Rus- 
sian center of the whole thing, even that 
Russian part is not altogether Russian but 
rather strongly multinational. 

Dr. Dosriansxy. I am glad you pointed 
that out, Dr. Lejins, because it gets back to 
our misconceptions. If I could proceed to 
summarize quickly what we have covered 
here, I would say first that it should be quite 
evident that the U. S. S. R. is really an em- 
pire. We had no compunctions in referring 
to the Czarist Russian Empire as an empire. 
Yet you had largely some of the same peo- 
ples, and even more, including the Polish, 
within that empire. The significance then of 
1917 was that you had Russian Bolshevism 
established, but you also at that time had 
the non-Russian revolution for national in- 
dependence. The Baltic countries succeeded 
in establishing their independence. On the 
other hand, those like Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Turkistan were overwhelmed by Trotsky's 
Red forces and were again submerged. 

Another point I think that we have estab- 
lished is the utter diversity of these various 
nations. These aren't just ethnic diversities, 
not simply a matter of nationality groups, 
but these- are nations, people who have an 
integrated will, a desire, if you will, to re- 
main distinct from Moscow and from Russia. 
Consequently, in connection with religion, 
some are Moslems. Others, like the Ukrain- 
ians, are partly Greek Uniate Catholics as 
well as Orthodox. So with the others. So 
that as one looks at this, this empire is made 
up of about half Russian but half, or even 
more, perhaps, non-Russian. There are no 
such things as minorities here. These are 
submerged nations, and in my judgment 
they constitute a source of the greatest 
power for the United States; with knowledge, 
with understanding, and with a fashioning 
of our propaganda and psychological war- 
fare techniques, why, we have a weapon at 
our disposal even greater than anything 
Moscow could provide in the way of ICBM’s 
or any other instrument of destruction, 
CAPTIVE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS IN U, S. 5. R.: 

SURE ALLIES OF WEST 

Mr. Warren. Doctor, you have pointed out 
the multinational character of the Soviet 
Union. More specifically, other than propa- 
ganda, why is it so important we understand 
this? 
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Dr. Donntaxsxr. Well, you say other than 
propaganda. I use propaganda in the proper 
sense, namely, that these are truths which 
we haven't begun to understand. Once we 
grasp these truths, as Mrs. Roosevelt rightly 
urges, then we can, for example, philo- 
sophically advocate, along Wilsonian lines, 
the principle of national self-determination 
and independence among these groups. 
That would generate pressures within the 
Soviet Union and pressures upon Moscow. 
I think that should be our object of attack, 
to generate these pressures. We have these 
allies, and they are right at the base of the 
empire. In other words, you could have the 
knife right at the heart of the enemy. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Doctor. There 
will be another program in this series on 
November 17, Moscow's Policies Toward the 
Non-Russian Nations in the U. S. S. R. So 
today’s program is a preface or background 
to the second and the succeeding programs 
in this series. 


Atomic Energy Commission Must Speak 
Frankly if It Is To Maintain the Good 
Faith of the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith two editorials which 
appeared in the St. Louis. Post-Dispatch 
entitled Worse and More of It“ and 
“Self-Portrait by AEC”: 

WORSE AND MORE or Ir 


More and more questions are mounting up 
against the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the strange case of the Nevada atomic-mine 
explosion. All of them carry the imputa- 
tion that the Commission has been lying to 
the American people. And the Commis- 
sion’s attempts to explain so far only seem 
to have got it into ever deeper trouble. 

Why did the Commission wait from Sep- 
tember 19 to March 6, a period of almost 
6 months, to announce how fer away the 
underground blast of a small A-bomb had 
been recorded? That was one of the main 
Purposes of the experiment, and the results 
were of the utmost consequence to our for- 
eign policy. N 

On what basis did the Commission say of 
& seismological recording of the shot at Los 
Angeles, about 250 air-miles distant, “This 
Was the maximum distance at which the 
shot was recorded"? Commissioner Willard 
F. Libby, of the AEC, declares the error was 
entirely Inadvertent.” But what does that 
mean? Does it mean the Commission could 
inadvertently be so wrong about one of the 
main things it was trying to find out that it 
discovered almost exactly the opposite? 

This would presuppose a degree of stupid- 
ity which taxes belie. Plainly, the AEC will 
have to explain in detall how such an “inad- 
vertence“ came about if the “inadvertence” 
is to look like anything other than a coverup 
for a coverup. 

Why does Commissioner Libby attempt to 
Pooh-pooh the 2,300-mile observation of the 
Nevada blast, now that the Commission has 
been forced into the open about it? He 
questions whether other stations, particu- 
larly if unalerted, might have detected the 
blast. That is a matter of opinion, which 
We consider less important than Mr. Libby 
Seems to consider it. 
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However important an opinion it may be, 
however, it is no adequate reason for sup- 
pressing information about the Alaska ob- 
servation, which is an undisputed matter of 
fact. Furthermore, Senator HUMPHREY 
learned from the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
that its stations had picked up the Nevada 
blast all over the continental United States. 
How does Dr. Libby square that report with 
his representation of the Alaska recording as 
an isolated incident? 

If the Atomic Energy Commission expects 
to maintain the good faith and credit of the 
American people, it had better speak frankly. 


SELF-PORTRAIT BY AEC 

The -Atomic Energy Commission is an 
agency of Government which preeminently 
requires public faith in its probity and pub- 
lic confidence in its competence, since so 
much of its work must be secret. That 
faith and that confidence have been rudely 
shaken by the Nevada test blast incident. 

In trying to prove that it did not suppress 
and distort important scientific facts for 
partisan political purposes, the Commission 
has drawn an exceedingly unfavorable pic- 
ture of its operations. By its own admission 
it was uninterested in a fundamental sci- 
entific fact bearing on what milliens of peo- 
ple, many geneticists and a number of 
statesmen throughout the world believe a 
matter of human survival—the ability of the 
seismograph to police nuclear bomb explo- 
sions. 

A full-dress investigation by an investiga- 
tive committee of Congress into the Com- 
mission, to consider both its stewardship and 
its skill, is clearly indicated. It might well 
begin by establishing whether Dr. Edward 
Teller, an associate director of AEC’s Liver- 
more (Calif.) laboratory, had anything to do 
with suppressing the fact that the Nevada 
mine test bomb was detected as far away as 
Alaska. 


Statement of Vance Packard Was an 
Uncalled-for Insult to Latin American 
Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr.WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding the effort that has been 
made through governmental, industrial, 
commercial, and cultural influences to 
build up a spirit of friendship between 
ourselves and our Latin American 
friends to the south, yet, ever so often, 
and in my opinion too often, some indi- 
vidual expresses an opinion or speaks 
disparagingly in some respect of our 
neighbors that has a tendency to create 
ill will upon their part toward us as a 
Nation or people. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
opinions expressed by Vance Parkard in 
testimony recently given before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee considering the quality 
of music that reaches the American pub- 
lic over our airways. 

I was alarmed and surprised that from 
accounts that have been published of 
Mr. Packard's testimony, that he is al- 
leged to have branded Latin American 
music as cheap music” and as “bargain- 
counter music.” Not satisfied with this 
untrue and unwarranted reference to 
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Latin American music, he went on to 
further say that Latin American music 
was one of the factors in a “gross deg- 
radation of the quality of music sup- 
plied to the public over the airways.” 
This music among others, he asserted, is 
being used in an effort to “drive us all 
back to the dark ages of music.” 

These remarks attributed to Vance’ 
Packard are an insult to the musical cul- 
ture of all the Latin American countries 
to the south of us. For myself I can 
testify to the great pleasure and joy I 
felt and the thrill I experienced in hear- 
ing such Latin American songs as Be- 
same Mucho, Perfidia, Maria Elena, and 
others cited by the witness. To me these 
songs, and the other popular music of 
Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, and 
other Latin American countries of Cen- 
tral and South America, has been music 
of high quality, competing successfully 
with the music of the best of our own 
popular composers. The serious music 
of Chavez, Revueltas, Villa-Lobas, Guar- 
nieri, Lara, and other Latin American 
composers is of a high quality and com- 
pares favorably with similar type of 
music by our own composers, 


I deplore the assertions of Mr. Pack- 
ard and his gratuitous insult to our 
friends on the American continent. Cer- 
tainly, it has been in the past two dec- 
ades that we in the United States have 
seen an increasing interest in all types 
of music, and a wider understanding of 
ourselves and our neighbors in that 
process. The ill-advised and untem- 
pered aspersions cast.by Vance Packard 
are to be deplored. Let us not destroy 
the work of understanding that has been 
an important effort of our Government 
and of all Americans by such shabby and 
irresponsible attacks as that of Mr. 
Packard. i 

The Government of this country is in- 
volved in.a tremendous program to es- 
tablish better understanding of ourselves 
and our culture throughout the world. 
Let us not underestimate the impact of 
our own music in all categories, sym- 
phonic, jazz, and popular, in promoting 
a better understanding of ourselves. 
Music is an international language of 
good will. I know personally of the 
great extent to which American music of 
all kinds is played and enjoyed through- 
out Latin America. Would we not feel 
highly insulted if a national of any Lat- 
in American country appearing before a 
body comparable to the subcommittee of 
the Senate Communications Committee 
would brand all of our music as “cheap” 
or “bargain counter,” or “degrading.” 
Music, like all types of human communi- 
cation, is a two-way street. All such 
ill-advised and untempered comments as 
expressed by Vance Packard are to be 
deplored, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Solid Maiority Is in Favor of Federal Aid 
for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
to the President; a report on a recent 
New Jersey poll showing a solid majority 
in favor of Federal aid for school con- 
struction; a New York Times report 
showing the support of organized labor 
for a school construction program; a fine 
article by George W. Oakes, in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star showing that hopes 
for a school construction bill have in- 
creased recently. 

Mr. Speaker, I must report to this 
House, somewhat sadly, that there has 
been no reply by the President to the 
letter signed by 13 Members of this body. 
There can be no doubt but that the letter 
was received at the White House since 
it was hand delivered by a trusted courier 
to Homer H. Gruenther, Assistant to the 
Deputy Assistant to the President, on 
March 12, 1958. : 

Text or LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
Marca 12, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. PRESIDENT: As each day passes, 
signs accumulate that the present recession 
will, before it runs its course, be the most 
serious business depression our country has 
experienced in many years. In recent days 
many of our colleagues in the House and 
Senate have been urging accelerated action 
on public-works programs now before Con- 
gress. 

We are writing today to express our view 
that this is a propitious time to revive the 
school-construction legislation which was 
defeated by a margin of only five votes in 
the House last July. As you stated in your 
special message to the’ Congress last year 
the most critical problem in the field of 
education is the classroom shortage in many 
communities across the country. We need 
not remind you that this shortage still per- 
sists, or that American education has been 
faced with sobering new challenges in the 
year that has intervened. 

We have noted that your pubiic-works 
proposal for bolstering our sagging economy 
centers on post-office construction and im- 
provement but makes no mention of the 
much greater necessity for school construc- 
tion. Which is more important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, adequate classrooms or chrome- 
trimmed letter chutes? 

As members of the Hcuse Education and 
Labor Committee who have always sup- 
ported school-construction legislation, we 
urge you at this time to send a new school 
construction message to the and 
throw the full weight of your office behind 
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it- If our economy needs to be stimulated 
by new Fedral programs, surely united action 
to build schools for our children is the most 
worthwhile of all the programs now under 
consideration. f 

We wish to make one further point, Al- 
though in the past there have been many 
dilferences of opinion in our committee over 
the details of school construction legisla- 
tion, we are prepared now to put aside per- 
sonal predilections and to support legisla- 
tion embodying all of the major principles 
which you recommended to the Congress last 
year. We pledge you our support in this 
enterprise. Prompt action on our part, and 
yours, might well mean that construction 
of new schools will be underway by mid- 
summer. 

Very truly yours, 

Joan H. Dent, Member of Congress, 21st 
District, Pennsylvania; Eorrh GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 3d District, 
Oregon; -ELMER J. HoLLAND, Mem- 
ber of Congress, 30th District, 
Pennsylvania; GEORGE McGovern, 
Member of Congress, ist District, 
South Dakota; LEE METCALF, Member 
of Congress, ist District, Montana; 
Cart D. PERKINS, Member of Congress, 
Tth District, Kentucky: Anam C. 
PO WELL, Jr., Member of Congress, 16th 
District, New York; James ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 26th District, 
California; Lupwic TELLER, Member of 
Congress, 20th District, New York; 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR, Member of 
Congress, 4th District, New Jersey; 
STEWART L. Upar, Member of Congress, 
2d District, Arizona; Ror W. 
Wier, Member of Congress, 3d Dis- 
trict, Minnesota; HERBERT ZELENKO, 
Member of Congress, 21st District, New 
York. 


From the Trenton Evening Times of March 
20, 1958 
THE New Jersey Pott—Soum Masorttry Is IN 
Favor or FEDERAL AID For SCHOOLS 


(By Kenneth Fink, director, Princeton Re- 
search Service) 

At the present time, President Eisenhower 
and his advisors are considering asking Con- 
gress to help the various States with their 
school-building programs in an effort to in- 
crease employment and improve economic 
conditions. 

Should Congress see fit to appropriate 
money to help the States with their school- 
building programs, such action would meet 
with the approval of a solid majority of New 
Jersey citizens, judging from the results of 
& survey completed in the State within the 
past 10 days. 

Survey findings show that more than 3 out 
of every 5 New Jersey adult citizens think 
Congress should provide money for this pur- 
pose. At the same time, more than 1 out 
of every 3 of all those interviewed think 
schoo] aid for buildings should be left up 
to the various States. 

In other words, those who think Congress 
should help the States with their school 
building programs outnumber by a 7-to-4 
margin those who would prefer leaving the 
matter to the Individual States. 

New Jersey poH staff reporters put the fol- 
lowing question to New Jersey citizens in all 
walks of life and in all parts of the States: 
“This year’s Congress is considering giving 
money to the various States to help them 


with their school-building programs. such as 
the building of elementary schools, high 
schools, and college buildings. Do you think 
Congress should provide money for this pur- 
pose, or should school aid for buildings be 
left up to each State?“ 


The results: 
5 Percent 
Yes; Congress should help 84 
Should be left up to States 35 
Nein A 1 1 


Highlight of today’s survey findings is that 
at least 58 in every 100 in each population 
group examined think that Congress should 
provide money to the various States to help 
them with their school programs, and that 
in no population group examined do more 
than 41 in each 100 think the matter should 
be left to the individual States. 

An interesting finding to emerge from to- 
day's survey is that somewhat more manual 
than white-collar workers favor such aid 
from Congress. 

The vote by occupational groups: 


In percent] 


White | Manuail 
collar 


Congress should help. AB 70 
No left to the States — u 29 
Noon. 1 1 


Chief reason why people think Congress 
should help the States with their school- 
building programs are that it would relieve 
the burden on the individual property owner 
and that it would help improve employment 
conditions, 

Opponents of congressional help cite 
principally that they are opposed in prin- 
ciple to Federal aid to education because it 
might bring Federal interference with the 
State’s education program and that they 
would prefer that each State solves its own 
problems. 


From the New York Times of March 11, 1958] 

Lanor. Ursces Uwntren States To Burn 
Sen KESMAN CALLS FOR ACTION 
To Provide CLASSROOMS AND AID THE JOB- 
LESS 


WASHINGTON, March 10.—Organized labor's 
legislative spokesman told Congress today 
that the time had come for the Government 
to start building schools as an urgent pro- 
gram that would also lessen unemployment, 

Andrew Biemiller, speaking for the Ameri- 
can Federal of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial tions, appeared before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

He said that those In the trade-union 
moyement are appalled by the failure of 
President Eisenhower to even mention the 
classroom shortage in his plans for meeting 
the recession. 

However, he praised a group of eight Re- 
publican Senators who included school con- 
struction yesterday in a broad plan for meet- 
ing unemployment, The joint statement of 
the Senators included this sentence: “It 
would be shocking for Congress to fail to act 
promptly in favor of a school-construction 
program.” 

OTHER LABOR PROPOSALS 

Mr. Biemiller Usted increasing of teacher 
salaries as the next most urgent field for 
Federal school action. He put Federal schol- 
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arships as third in Importance. He declared 
that they should be awarded without a needs 
test and should cover the humanities equally 
with science. 

The committee headed by Senator LISTER 
Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, is nearing the 
close of hearings on science-aid bills stressing 
scholarships, 


[From the Washington (D. O.) Sunday Star 
of March 23, 1958] 
RECESSION RAISES SCHOOL BILL HOPES 


(By George W. Oakes) 

School construction as an antirecession 
measure is getting bipartisan attention in 
Congress. Despite the Integration issue, 
education policymakers in both Senate and 
House believe that the rising demand for 
useful public works has reached such pro- 
portions that school construction legisla- 
tion could be adopted by both Houses if the 
administration would lend its support. 

There are a number of bills for school 
construction already before Congress and 
more are in the works. For example, Repre- 
sentative PETER FRELINGĦUYSEN, a New Jer- 
sey Republican and on the House Education 
Committee as an administration supporter, 
has introduced a bill that would make $1.8 
bilion of Federal funds available to the 
States on a 50-50 matching basis over a 3- 

year period. To speed construction his plan 
580 waive certain requirements on the 
States contained in last year’s unsuccessful 
administration bill. 

Early this month 13 Democratic members 
of the House Education Committee, includ- 
ing Representative AnaM CLAYTON POWELL, 
whose antidiscrimination amendment was 
a stumbling block for school construction 
legislation in previous years, urged President 
Eisenhower to recommend again the major 
principles of the administration's 1957 school 
building program. 

Also, Senator Kennepy of Massachusetts, 
a leading Democratic presidential contender, 
has introduced a school construction bill 
during the current session. Senator KEN- 
NEDY sees school construction as one of the 
most effective ways Federal public works 
could be used to strengthen the economy. 
In his view, school building is especially 
suitable for that purpose because it would 
take place largely in populated areas where 
plans are likely to be ready and where the 
money expended would have a high velocity 
of circulation. 

WHERE SHOULD AID GO? 


One of the basic questions that the ad- 
ministration and Congress must resolve in 
any school construction program conceived 
as an antirecession measure is whether Fed- 
eral funds will be provided to school dis- 
tricts that need new buildings the most or 
to areas where construction plans are ready. 
If schools are built on a where-required- 
most basis, then the impact on the economy 
will probably be delayed. On the other hand, 
if the guiding prnciple is to get construction 
underway as fast as possible, then priority 
will naturally be given to those school dis- 
tricts that have already drawn up their plans. 

There are no reliable official figures avail- 
able as to how many and which of the ap- 
proximately 54,000 school districts through- 
out the country actually have building plans 
prepared or under way. Such data is usually 
prepared by the State education depart- 
ments, but in some States school districts 
are independent of State control and there- 
tore the necessary information cannot easily 
be compiled. 

Federal education officials, in discussing 
proposals for school building, favor allocation 
of funds on the basis of need even if such 
a policy would delay construction because 
they consider that educational requirements 
are paramount. They also say that Federal 
funds should not be provided for States and 
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local communities that can finance new 
schools on their own. 

For example, Baltimore County has a 6- 
year $50 million p underway. If Fed- 
eral funds should supplement the 624 mil- 
lion of local and State money to be spent 
in 1959-60 probably twice as many schools 
could be built during this period. But offi- 
cials believe it would be better to spend the 
same amount of Federal money in States 
which cannot afford to finance a program of 
their own. 

SEE WIDESPREAD EFFECTS 


Proponents of school construction as a 
business stimulant argue that the funds ex- 
pended would have benefits far beyond the 
areas in which the schools are built. They 
declare the projects would have national im- 
pact, since they would stimulate the entire 
building materials business, and, of course, 
the additional money flowing into the se- 
lected areas would create markets for con- 
sumer products made in all parts of the 
country, 

How long would it take to build the aver- 
age high school for 1,000 children? Officials 
estimate that on the average 3 months should 
be devoted to educational planning, 6 months 
for the architectural plan and another year 
to construct and complete the bullding—1 
year and 9 months in all. In some areas, of 
course, the first two steps have been taken. 

The last federally financed school con- 
struction programs were the PWA and WPA 
operations nearly 25 years ago, Then about 
$1.5 billion at today’s prices was invested 
in building public schools. The cost of 
labor and materials is three times what it 
was then, but because of more effcient de- 
sign and construction methods, the class- 
room cost is up only 2½ times. 

What are the political prospects of a school 

construction bill? The Democratic leader- 
ship in the Senate would probably back it 
as part of an overall public works p: 
In the House—where the fight will be tougher 
and where school construction legislation has 
been repeatedly defeated—present prospects 
are that school construction legislation 
would face less hurdies than in the past few 
years for economic and other reasons. How- 
ever, its strongest supporters point out that 
only administration backing will make it 
possible to muster the necessary votes, 30 
these advocates—both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic—are looking to the White House for 
encouragement. 


Central Valley Project Has Excellent 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- OF 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Central Valley project is a truly mag- 
nificent example of Federal reclama- 
tiom. It has brought life-giving water 
to great areas in central and northern 
California, without which the modern- 
day economy and agriculture of this 
vast region would wither away. 

Last year, this tremendous multipur- 
pose project grossed $15,729,998, prin- 
cipally from sales of water and of power. 
In its 14 years of existence, it has dem- 
onstrated its economic feasibility. But 
it has done more than that. It has 
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demonstrated the wisdom of a national 
reclamation policy laid down over a half 
century ago under Theodore Roosevelt. 
It is a sound policy. It has materially 
helped to build America. And the re- 
port of the Bureau of Reclamation on 
its 1957 operations makes good reading, 
not alone for California but for all the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an article entitled Cen- 
tral Valley Project Earns $15,729,998 in 
1957”, published in the Fresno Bee of 
March 16, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT EARNS $15,729,998 In 
1957 

SacRAMENTO.—The Central Valleys project 
grossed $15,729,998, principally from power 
and water sales, in 1957, and increased to 
$128,976,862 the amount earned by the giant 
reclamation works since Shasta Dam first 
began operating in 1944. 

A Bureau of Reclamation official described 
the financial picture of the Federal reclama- 
tion project as very, very rosy” and a “ful- 
fillment of any expectation.” 

The figures were revealed in the Bureau's 
annual report, 


$11,442,835 FROM POWER 


The power sales in 1957 totaled $11,442,835 
despite the fact one generator of the Shasta 
powerplant was idle during a period when 
hydroelectric energy production usually is 
heaviest. 

This increased the revenue from power to 
$104,003,239 since the start of the project 
14 years ago. 

Revenue from irrigation water sales to- 
taled $3,743,613, down slightly from that of 
1956, but municipal and industrial water 
sales climbed to $456,796, up $81,000 com- 
pared to 1956 sales. 

NET IS $6,895,131 

The net income in 1957 was listed at 
$6,895,131, boosting to $72,937,675 the net 
return from the Central Valley project. 
This has been credited to the repayment 
of funds appropriated by Congress for con- 
struction of the project. 

B. P. Bellport, the Sacramento regional 
director for the Bureau, noted the estimated 
total cost of all authorized features of the 
Central Valley project is $871,406,000, and by 
the end of 1957, $547,673,000 had been in- 
vested. 

Under construction is the $225 million 
Trinity River division, which will add 865,000 
acre-feet of water annually to the present 
Central Valley project supply and produce 
869,850 kilowatts of power. Still under con- 
sideration is whether the Government or the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. will build the 
power facilities. 

NEAR 3 BILLION 

Of the total power sales of 2,901,863,806 
kilowatt-hours in 1957, Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal, and other public agencies recelyed 
1,538,736,468. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric received 1,071,- 
749,545 kilowatt-hours, and 291,377,793 kilo- 
watt-hours were used to operate the Central 
Valley project pumping plant. 

The Sacramento Municipal Utility District 
is the biggest public-agency customer of the 
Central Valley project. 

The majority of the Government power 
customers are served over Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric lines under a wheeling contract. The 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District is 
served power directly over Central Valley 
project lines from the Elverta substation and 
Folsom switchyard. 
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The report reveals the Bureau's Sacramento 
otce has underway investigations of addi- 
tional units to the Central Valley project, in- 
cluding the east side of the San Joaquin 
Valley from the San Joaquin River to the 
Tehachapis. 

“There are approximately 4 million acres 
in the overall area for which supplemental 
water needs for full development are esti- 
mated at 2 million acre-feet in addition to 
present. service,” the report says. 

“The study proposes to define the area of 
need and the extent of shortage, establish 
the pattern of development, and seek sources 
of supply and means of development which 
will meet the area requirements in an orderly 
manner, 

“Three studies stemming from the east- 
side investigation were initiated in 1957. 
They concern the Fresno-Chowchilia unit, 
Friant-Kern unit extension, and the Men- 
dota-Kings units. These are areas of the 
most urgent need.” 

Other studies include a 1-million-acre-foot 
dam on the American River north of Auburn, 
Placer County, together with a 150,000-kilo- 
watt powerplant; the Folsom South Canal to 
deliver Folsom water to southern Sacramenta 
County and northern San Joaquin County; 
a Yolo-Zamora unit to develop a plan for 
providing 22,000 acres of highly productive 
land in eastern Yolo County; a dam on the 
Cosumnes River at Nashville and a Cow 
Creek development to provide supplemental 
water for lands east of Redding in Shasta 


County. * 
Address by Hon William F. Knowland, 


of California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress I delivered in Oakland, Calif., on 
Friday, March 21, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avpress BY SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

Fellow Californians, 1958 is a year of de- 
cision for the people of the United States 
of which our own State of California is such 
an important and dynamic part. Ț 

The decisions we make, political and eco- 
nomic, may well set the pattern from which 
there is no turning back. 

Neither regimentation nor coercion have: 
any place in this great free process. Once 
the curtain Is closed behind the voter’s back 
and he or she is alone the questions to be 
answered are: 

What is best for our country? 

What is best for California? 

No political, business, or labor boss can 
control our individual vote at this rendez- 
yous with destiny, 

As n people our problems are great, but so 
are our opportunities. 

We are in the midst of an economic dis- 
location. How long it continues, how deep 
it becomes, what will come later will depend 
to a considerable extent on whether we 
measure up to our responsibiilties. 

Launching our economy into the unex- 
plored spaces of astronomical Federal spend- 
ing, deficits, and debts would be as fatal to 
our economic and political system as it was 
to the canine passenger aboard mutnik dur- 
ing its Journey into outer space. 
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The fact that the doctor may prescribe 
1 pill or capsule for the recovery of the 
patient does not mean that 4 or 10 times 
the dosage self-administered will be that 
many times better. It could kill the invalid 
rather than helping to cure him. 

As of this date, we still have more than 
60 million Americans gainfully employed. 

California need not trail in recovery. We 
can be one of the leaders. 

What we do in this State will have a great 
impact on the economy of the Nation, and, 
of course, we will respond to developments 
elsewhere. 

Our population Is now over 14 million, or 
8.2 percent of the Nation’s 170,333,000. Cali- 
fornia pays over 6634 billion in Federal 
internal-revenue taxes, or 8.29 percent of the 
Nation's total internal-revenue collections. 

The Federal taxes we pay are more than 
3 times the amount of our $2-billion State 
budget. 

The friction loss that takes place in a 
California tax dollar going to Washington 
and returning as a grant is substantial. 

We are second in population in the Ameri- 
can Union and by 1970 we will have a popu- 
lation of over 22 million people and will be 
first. 

There are 82 members of the United Na- 
tions. At the present time California is 
larger in population than 56 of these na- 
tions. 

In January of this year employment in 
California totaled 5,457,000, which was 21,000 
less than the same month last year. It was, 
however, the second highest January em- 
ployment in the State's history. 

The impact of increased home construc- 
tion, expedited defense spending, accelera- 
tion of the highway program and a number 
of reclamation and flood-control projects is 
already being felt in California. 

These steps together with the action of the 
San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank in low- 
ering its discount rate and coming into 
conformity with the other reserve districts 
should provide considerable stimulation to 
our economy. 

In our free soclety we must not depend 
upon Government action alone. The cumu- 
lative effect of the multiplied individual 
ecomonic decisions of the people is of pri- 
mary importance. 

Many thousands of families have been 
waiting to build or buy a new home or to 
remodel the present one. This is the time 
to show confidence in America’s future. 

California is a highly diversified State. 
Many of the problems that are to be found 
in agriculture or industry in the other 47 
States can be found within our borders. 

Our State has made substantial progress in 
our elementary and secondary local school 
system under the constitutional guaranties 
for their financial support. 

As a member of the legislature I played 
an active part in preserving these guaranties 
and in providing the revenue system that 
have made them effective. 

The control of our school system must be 
retained in our school districts and State, 
Not in the Federal Government. 

It is also essential that our State univer- 
sity, the State colleges, the primary and 
secondary educational systems keep abreast 
of our State's growth and meet the new 
challenges that face this generation. 

As a member of the State senate I was 
chairman of the subcommittee which draft- 
ed, and I subsequently handied on the floor, 
the first unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion enacted in this State. We have over 
$900 million of reserves in this trust ac- 
count, 

I have supported, in the State legislature 
and in the United States Senate, social-se- 
curity legislation for old-age assistance, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, aid to the blind, and 
child-care assistance, 
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During my service In Sacramento, I sup- 
ported legislation which assured every worker 
the right to join a union of his choice, This 
legisaltion made illegal the so-called yellow- 
dog contract which had prevented a worker 
from having that free choice, 

As a State assemblyman, I cosponsored the 
antilynching legislation now on the statute 
books of this State. 

As Republican leader of the United States 
Senate, I moved to bring before the Senate 
and to pass legislation assuring every Ameri- 
can that he would not be denied his con- 
stitutional right to vote. 

In the State legislature, as a private citi- 
zen and for more than 12 years as a United 
States Senator I have actively worked for 
the development and protection of our re- 
sources, river and harbor development, flood- 
control, reclamation, and irrigation projects 
throughout California, 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee I have cooperated with my Senate 
colleague and House Members, without re- 
gard to partisanship, to help advance sound 
and constructive public-works projects. 

As a Member of the Senate I took an active 
part in the fight to restore to this and other 
coastal States the tidelands which had been 
taken from us under the New Deal doctrine 
of Federal inherent powers overriding the 
right of the States. 

At the time my opponent announced his 
candidacy for Governor of California he held 
& press conference in Los Angeles on October 
30, and at that conference was quoted as 
saying that Senator KNOWLAND WAS a person 
with whom “I disagree 100 percent.” 

I thought then, as I do now, that this 
was 2 pretty broad, if not a sweeping, gen- 
erality to which the attorney general is ate 
times addicted. 

The responsibilities of the governor as chief 
executive authority of this State are large. 

There are 8 constitutional offices, 24 de- 
partments, 128 boards and commissions, and 
46 independent agencies. ‘ 

Under existing law State narcotic enforce- 
ment comes under the attorney general. The 
head office of that agency is close to the San 
Francisco office of the attorney general. 
Obviously it has not received the supervision 
or executive direction its importance 
warranted, 

However, there are a number of fundamen- 
tal issues where we are in sharp disagrees 
ment. 

Let's review the scorecard to date. 

I believe a State constitutional amendment 
is necessary in order to assure the success of 
our statewide water project. My opponent 
does not. : 

I support the position that the Federal 
Government should respect the water laws 
of California, 

If elected governor I will do everything 
in my power to have the department of water 
resources and the water rights board sns- 
tain the State's position as upheld by the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
California in the Ivanhoe and related cases. 

I would hope that the new attorney gen- 
eral will, likewise, support the historic Cali- 
Tornig position protecting the rights of this 
State. 

My opponent, the present attorney general 
of California, has himself abandoned, and 
Sought to get the trrigation districts to aban- 
don, this position. 

I support the partnership proposal for the 
Trinity project so that the water users may 
be bencfited, the cost to the taxpayers re- 
duced, and private industry encouraged to 
invest in California's future. My opponent 
favors the all-FederaY power project. 

He would move toward more Federal Goy- 
ernment in the power business. I favor the 
encouragement of private enterprise rather 
than doctrinaire policy of Federal ownership 
of electric power, 
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I do not want to see the Federal Govern- 
ment monopolize the electric power industry. 

I do not want to see the great Central 
Valley of California become another TVA. 

I have supported in the past and I will in 
the future those sound reclamation and flood- 
control projects which are important for the 
protection of life and property and the de- 
velopment of our resources, the improvement 
of our farms, and the encouragement of our 
industry. 

In areas of the country, including our own 
State, I believe the determination of whether 
or not a community engages in the business 
ef public power should be up to the people 
of the locality and determined by their votes 
based on the full facts as developed in pub- 
lic debate. 

This question of local public power by 
local determination is a different proposition 
than Federal power spreading like the tenta- 
cles of an octopus without any vote on the 
issue by the people of the aeras concerned. 

At a regional metting in Oakland of the 
California democratic council (the State- 
wide convention of which endorsed my op- 
ponent) the meeting went on record in favor 
of transferring welfare administration out of 
the hands of the 58 counties of California 
into State administration. 

This as you will recall was in conformity 
with the so-called McLean-Williams pension 
plan which proved to be so costly to Call- 
fornia until repealed by the people of this 
Btate. J 

At that time I declared myself in opposi- 
tion to this transfer of administration from 
the county governments to the State govern- 
ment and propounded the quéstion as to 
where my opponent stood on this important 
issue. 

He indicated then that the time was not 
Tipe to make his views known on this im- 
portant subject. 

Again I call on him to state his position 
on this important question prior to and not 
after the primary election on June 3. 

The labor organizations associated with 
my opponent in this campaign have ad- 
vanced an initiative proposal that would cut 
the sales tax, which is the mainstay of the 
support of our schools and general govern- 
ment in California, by some 6200 million. 

It would also reduce income taxes in the 
lower brackets and attempt to offset the 
losses by greatly increasing taxes in the 
upper brackets. 

The end result will be a substantial loss 
of revenue to the State government. 

I believe this proposal will be detrimental 
to California and will tend to discourage 
potential Investors to come and reside in our 
State. Both in its immediate effect and in 
its future potential it will be highly harm- 
ful to the economy of California. 

We need to encourage potential investors 
with new capital to come to California and 
to invest in the creation of new Industry and 
the expansion of existing facilities in order 
to create more jobs for our growing popula- 
tion, 

Taxes out of line with those in other States 
could cause investors and industry to locate 
elsewhere. 

I stated my opposition to this initiative 
proposal on February 6. Iam pleased to note 
that finally on Monday of this week, a month 
and a half later, my opponent has joined me 
in opposition to this proposal, He at least 
no longer disagrees with me 100 percent. 

California, as a leading agricultural State, 
has a vital interest in whether we go down 
the road to a completely regimented agri- 
culture where the Government at Washing- 
ton is to determine what the farmer will 
grow, how many acres he will plant, the price 
of his product and tf, indeed, he shall be a 
free man in making the determination of 
the use of his land or will we preserve free- 
dom for the farmer from growing controls 
by the Federal Government. ` 
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We need to constantly expand our markets, 
domestic and foreign, for our agricultural 
products. 

As Governor I shall continue the work I 
have carried on as United States Senator to 
advance the interests of this important part 
of our States economy. 

As for me, I favor more freedom for the 
farmer to make his own determinations and 
less regimentation by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

Toward this end I have opposed the rigid 
high-support levels and have favored flexible 
supports, 

Unlike the carping critics who can find 
no good in the Secretary of Agriculture, I 
have a high regard for the ability and in- 
tegrity of Secretary Ezra Benson, 

I believe in voluntary unionism and my 
opponent supports compulsory unionism. 

I support the initiative that would give 
the 6 million people of California an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the issue of voluntary 
versus compulsory unionism. 

My opponent and his allies, the labor 
bosses, have done and are doing everything 
possible to keep it off the ballot and out of 
the people's hands. 

Why do they fear to let the people of 
California pass Judgment on this issue? 

The bill of rights for labor I have intro- 
duced in the Senate has received an enthu- 
siastic reception from almost every quarter 
with the notable exceptions of: 

1. A group of union bossés, who naturally 
enough do not want to see their secure posi- 
tions of power disturbed and who have vast 
sums of union funds available to be placed 
behind their selected candidates; and 

2. Certain political figures who are in a 
political alliance with these bosses. 

The worker's bill of rights provides the 
following: 

1, Election of union officials at least every 
4 years by secret bailot with a guaranty 
that the ballots cast are the ballots counted, 

2. Recall proceedings through which union 
members can replace union officials who mis- 
use their positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. 

3. Procedures for approval by majority of 
union members on question of calling, con- 
tinuing or waiving their right to strike. 

4. Registration and public disclosure re- 
quirements of union members’ welfare funds 
whether administered by unions or manage- 
ment. 

5. Safeguards for members nst un- 
authorized use of union initiation fees, dues 
or assessments. 

6. Protection for members against arbitrary 
or coercive actions by union officials. 

7. Restrictions upon the appointments of 
trustees or supervisors whereby national and 
international unions gain and hold control 
over local unions for long periods of time, 
abrogating their democratic rights and tak- 
ing control of their treasuries, 

8. Penalties for cases involving collusion be- 
tween management and union officials 
against the interests of union members. 

In my judgment, these provisions will 
safeguard basic human rights of union mem- 
bers and give them a representative voice in 
the management of their unions to whose 
support they contribute, year in and year 
out, a part of their wages. 

The American way of life has its founda- 
tion fixed on maintaining the God-given 
dignity of man and the noble aspiration, of 
freemen in a free society, 

In order to assure the success of our pur- 
pose, we must always insist that with power 
must go responsibility. 

I believe in the right of every American 
worker to join a union. This right to join 
a labor organization is now and will con- 
tinue to be protected by law. So this is 
not the issue. 

I believe in the right of the majority in 
a plant, department or bargaining unit to 
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bargain collectively for the employees with- 
in that unit. This right is now 
and will continue to be protected by law. 
So this Is not the issue. 

The issue then arises on whether a work- 
er, against the dictates of his conscience, 
shall be compelled to join a union in order 
to hold a job and earn a livelihood for him- 
self and family.. Whether a student seek- 
ing to help pay for a college education shall 
be compelled to pay a fee for a union work 
permit to secure a summer job. This then 
is the issue, 

The late Samuel Gompers, the founder and 
the father of the American Federation of 
Labor, pleaded the cause of voluntarism in 
unions. He also wrote in his autobiography 
printed in 1925, page 132 (this quote has 
been curiously omitted from the newly re- 
vised and edited edition of 1957): 

“I held and I hold that if a union expels 
a member and he is deprives of a livelihood, 
in theory or in fact, insofar as he and his 
dependents upon him are concerned, it is 
capital punishment.” 

Honestly administered unions responsi- 
ble to their members, whose first goal and 
purpose is to protect and advance the cause 
of the workingman at the bargaining table, 
will be infinitely stronger and more effective 
than any boss controlled compulsory union 
in existence. 

Just as monopolistic power in govern- 
ment cannot be countenanced by a free 
people, so it is true that monopolistic in- 
dustrial or labor union power cannot be 
allowed unchecked control over a vital seg- 
ment of our national life. Neither indus- 
trial nor labor organizations should be above 
the law or be given powers which no non- 
governmental agency should have. 

No group in industry or in labor should 
have the power to strangle the economic 
life of 170 million Americans. This is too 
much power for responsible leaders in in- 
dustry or labor to want and far too much 
power for irresponsible ones to be allowed 
to have. 

The challenge of our generation is to dem- 
onstrate that freemen can meet and solve 
the domestic and foreign crises without the 
surrender of our constitutional Government 
or our free-enterprise system. 

In meeting these problems we must show 
the same courage and commonsense as the 
men who gave us our Republic and have 
helped to maintain it. 

As Republicans, Democrats, or independ- 
ents we can all join in subscribing to the 
oath of Thomas Jefferson when he said: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God eter- 
nal hostility to every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 


Recession Tax Plan Offered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, written by Dr. N. Arnold Tolles, 
professor of labor market economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. This 
letter appeared in the issue of the New 
York Times for Friday, March 21, 1958, 
and pertains to the question of tax 
reduction. 


1958 SrA 


Although the matter discussed by Pro- 
fessor Tolles is controversial, I feel that 
his viewpoint is well worth consideration 
by the Congress: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follóws: 

Recession Tax PLAN OFFERED—BENEFITS TO 
ECONOMY SEEN IN WITHHOLDING-Tax Sus- 
PENSION 
(Eorror's Nore—The writer of the follow- 

ing letter. formerly an assistant commis- 

sioner of the United States Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, is professor of labor market eco- 

nomics at Cornell University.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK Times: 
Judging by the reports in the Times, the 

Harvard view is that public works spending 

is the superior policy for ending the current 

economic recession. 

Following Profs. Seymour Harris and Gal- 


. braith, Prof. Arthur Schlesinger expressed 


this view very strongly in his letter pub- 
lished March 16. 

Curiously, this view is now also espoused 
by Senator Byrd (Times editorial March 16). 
Your excellent reporter, Edwin Dale Jr., tells 
us, however, that some form of tax reduction 
is almost sure to be included among the 
recovery measures of the next few months. 

This letter is a plea for a special form of 
tax reduction—that of suspending the per- 
sonal income-tax withholdings for a brief 
and indeterminate period. In our specific 
circumstances this would appear to be both 
the surest and the most conservative method 
of ending the current recession, with the 
least threat of plunging us into a new round 
of price inflation. 


DELAY IN OPERATION 


Undoubtedly, we have a great need for 
public works, especially school construction, 
which the Harvard professors advocate, I 
should like to see our idle manpower em- 
Ployed on such projects. The trouble is that 
very few of these projects can get sufficient 
general assent to allow them to get into the 
operational stage within the year 1958. 

By 1959, when most of these projects (for 
which the present administration has done 
no significant planning) could increase em- 
Ployment and income, we are as likely to be 
faced with the problems of price inflation as 
those of business depression. Professor 
Galbraith has argued that spending for na- 
tional defense should not be conditioned on 
our need to smooth out the business cycle. 
I agree and would say the same about deficit 
spending for public works in our present 
situation. 

Some kind of reduction of Federal collec- 
tion of taxes is in the cards. I suggest, how- 
ever, that the current proposals to this end, 
both in the congressional and executive 
branches of our Government, are both too 
radical and too conservative. They are too 
radical because they are pitched in terms of 
a general revision of tax rates (whether of 
income or of excise taxes). In the context of 
the present recession, the current proposals 
are also too conservative because these tax- 
rate revision proposals, if put into operation, 
would not, with certainty, act promptly 
enough to prevent us from sliding into a 
depression spiral. 

EFFECTIVE AND SIMPLE MEASURE 


The suspension of personal income-tax 
withholding is the simplest, most effective, 
and least controversal of the antirecession 
measures which have been pro All 
controversy about the permanent levels of 
tax rates could be avoided. 

All that would be needed would be that 
employers would be required to increase 
their employees’ pay checks by the amount 
of the present income-tax deduction during 
Some specified period of time and to remit 
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that much less to the Treasury. At the end 
of the tax year, the individual would be per- 
mitted to claim the amount of his increased 
pay from this source as if it had been de- 
ducted. 

-I wish I might say that I originated this 
effective proposal for ending the current re- 
cession. Actually, it was suggested to me 
by Prof. Ernest Dale of the Business Schools 
of both Columbia and Cornell Universities. 
After proposing it to Senator Douatas (who 
has not yet embraced this particular idea), 
I read that both Walter Reuther (AFL-CIO) 
and Theodore Yntema (Ford) agree on this 
one proposal. This must be almost the only 
matter of public policy about which Mr. 
Reuther and Mr. Yntema find themselves in 
agreement. 

N. ARNOLD TOLLES, 
Iraca, N. Y., March 17, 1958. 


DAR Award of Merit to Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on February 5, 1958, I had the 
privilege of accepting the DAR Award of 
Merit, at the annual luncheon of the 
Philadelphia chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in Philadelphia, 
Pa. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from the remarks which I made 
at that time. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF UNITED STATES 
SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ACCEPTING THE DAR AWARD or MERIT 
AT THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE PHIL- 
ADELPHIA CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION 
I shall treasure this award as long as I 

live because it is symbolic of the outstanding 

patriotism of the Daughters of the American 

Revolution. With deep humility and pro- 

found gratitude I ask you to apep my 

sincere thanks. 

In this time of desperate chailenge our 
paramount concern must be the preservation 
of our freedom, our form of government, and 
our way of life. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
and every other association of patriotic 
Americans must organize our frontline of 
defense against the dangers confronting the 
United States. 

I believé it is a service to our country to 
bring the dangers we face out into the open 
for free and frank discussion in meetings 
such as these. 

What are our real dangers? 

First, too little interest in government, 

There are so few of us here in the United 
States who really understand the nature of 
our Government and how the American sys- 
tem of individual freedom sustains our way 
of life. 

Government has grown too costly and too 
cumbersome. Through the years it has be- 
come swollen with overlapping and duplica- 
tion of functions and services. 

We need better and more efficient organi- 
gation of government, and this can be 
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achieved only by more widespread participa- 
tion in governmental affairs. 

For many years I have advocated a definite 
assignment of duties and responsibilities to 
each level of government—Federal, State, 
and local. At the same time each division 
of government should be allocated exclusive 
areas of taxation adequate to produce reye- 
nues to perform its proper function. 

As far as possible all government should 
be placed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

If we could accomplish these things the 
cost of government would be reduced and 
there would be no need for grants from the 
higher levels to the lower echelons of 
government. 

Second, we are placed in danger by the 
tendency to make decisions without ade- 
quate information. Many times we rush 
into decisions under the stress of emotional- 
ism without thinking the subject through. 

Let us not be stampeded into quick ac- 


tion which may prove unwise. Let us not 


forget that any one stirring up popular emo- 
tionalism is the most dangerous demagogue 
in our form of government. 

We are now seriously disturbed over the 
military phase of our national defense. 

Recent developments in scientific achleve- 
ment by the Soviet Union have started a 
tidal wave of discussions. Some have come 
quickly to the conclusion that the wars of 
the future will be fought either in the air 
or under the water. 

If I may be pardoned a personal opinion, 
let me say that I believe this is far from the 
real situation. I refuse to believe that Rus- 
sia is superior in everything. This is no 
time for hysteria. We seem to forget that 
we will have more brush wars and guerrilla 
warfare than we will have war in the air 
and under the water. 

The basic objectives of war have not 
changed. The individual soldier still holds 
the key to victory. I am still old-fashioned 
enough to feel that universal military train- 
ing would have great value in building the 
strength of our national defense. 

Third, we are in danger if we overlook the 
vital importance of a strong, stabilized, and 
expanding economy as part of our national 
defense. 

One of the most difficult functions of a 
free government is to maintain a stable cur- 
rency. At the same time it is one of the 
most important objectives of government. 

A sound dollar means so much to the or- 
dinary citizen. No family in America can 
escape the hardships that result from the 
depreciation of our currency through in- 
flation. 

Its effects are most severe on those who 
live on fixed incomes, annuities, or pensions. 
It inflicts serious damage upon the owners 
of life-insurance policies, savings accounts, 
and other forms of savings. It deprives those 
who receive social-security payments of a 
portion of the benefits. 

Excessive public and private debt is one of 
the greatest causes of inflation. Our most 
effective weapon from a governmental stand- 
point is economy. We must always remem- 
ber that regardless of our strength, it is im- 
possible for Government to give each of us 
everything we desire. 

Control of inflation fs a job for all of us 
because in the United States the people are 
the Government. 

The fourth danger to which T wish to di- 
rect your attention has to do with the train- 
ing of our young people for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

In recent months there has been a great 
deal of discussion about our educational sys- 
tem. Many have expressed the belief that we 
are failing to provide adequate opportunities 
for scientific study in our schools and col- 
leges. 

We have been told that 
is far in advance of our syste 


e Soviet Union 
in the training 
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of qualified young people for careers in 
science. President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed the appropriation of a $1 billion echol- 
arship fund to remedy our deficiencies in 
scientific education. 

There is no doubt that we need more scien- 
tists but equally important, in my opinion, 
is the need to teach self-reliance. 

One of the great needs in America today 
is to impress upon our boys and girls that 
the future of our country depends upon thelr 
character, their industry, and their patri- 
otism. 

We must teach them that each individual 
must stand on his own feet—as our fore- 
fathers did—confident, courageous, and self- 
reliant. 

In the history of our Republic we find so 
many inspiring examples of distinguished 
achievement in the face of danger and hard- 
ship. The seal meaning of Americanism 
may be found in the heroism and sacrifice 
of the great leaders of our historic past. The 
high principles by which they lived and 
their distinguished services in peace and war 
ehould be studied, appreciated, and honored. 
We can all contribute to the strength of 
America if we are guided by their example. 

In America we have equal opportunities. 
We may attain leadership through self- 
reliance and pride in accomplishment. 


Nixon Is Highest Rated Aspirant in 14 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I in- 
clude the following article by George 
Gallup, director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion, released Sunday, March 
16, 1958: 

Nixon Is HIGHEST RATED ASPIRANT IN 14 
Years—Port, SHOWS REPUBLICAN BACKING 
UNMATCHED FOR A NONINCUMBENT 

(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 

tute-of Public Opinion) 

Princeton, N. J., March 15.—Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon's present standing with Republi- 
can voters is unparalleled during the last 
14 years. 

The No. 1 choice of nearly 2 out of 3 rank- 
and-file Republicans for 1960, Mr. NIXON 
today enjoys a lead that no potential candi- 
date since 1944, except a President running 
for reelection, has had at this early stage— 
more than 2 years before the nominating 
conventions. 7 

At only 1 point in 20 years has a candi- 
date, other than a President, bettered Mr. 
Nixon's present vote at any stage of the race. 
That came in May 1944, when Thomas E. 
Dewey, 2 months before the convention, was 


the top choice of 65 percent of Republican 


In receiving a 64 percent vote from Repub- 
licans across the country, the Vice President 
has sharply increased the lead he had last 
November when 48 percent picked him to 
head their ticket. 

the last 4 months, the Vice Presi- 
dent has also gained ground with independ- 
ent voters, 8 
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Each person classifying himself as a Re- 
publican was asked this question in today's 


survey: 
“Here is a list of men who have been men- 
tioned as possible presidential candidates in 
1960 for the Republican Party. Which one 
would you like to see nominated as the 
Republican candidate for President in 1960?” 


The vote today and in November: 
Vote of Republicans 


[In pereent]} 
Latest | Novom» 
survey ber 
survey 
Richard M. Nixon. - a ^ 48 
Willism F. Knowlar = * 12 
Harold E. Stisen... 6 8 
Henry C. Lodge 4 7 
Goodwin J. Knight... | 4 3 
Others. 3s — A 2 5 
None of these, no opinion......-.. 11 17 


Other men on the list of potential Repub- 
lican candidates include Senator Clifford P. 
Case, of New Jersey; Christian A. Herter, 
Assistant Secretary of State; and Senator 
Leverett E. Saltonstall, of Massachusetts. 

The following table gives independent 
choices today and last November: 


Vote of independents 
In pereent] 


Tatest. Novem- 
survey ber 


Obviously any President who is a poten- 
tial candidate for his party the second time 
enjoys great popular strength with voters of 
his party. 

RECORD SINCE 1936 

Here are the highest votes recorded for 
Candidates, other than Presidents running 
for reelection, since 1936. In each instance, 
they were leading the list of potential can- 
didates for their party at the time. 

1936: Roosevelt incumbent. Alfred Lan- 
don led the list with a score of 58 percent 
among Republican voters, in January 1936— 
6 months before the convention. 

1940: Roosevelt incumbent. Wendell Wil- 
kie, a dark horse candidate, was first choice 
of 44 percent of Republicans just before the 
convention. 

1944: Roosevelt incumbent. Mr. Dewey 
led the list with 65 percent in May 1944— 
the other time that a candidate other than 
a President has bettered Mr. Nixon's present 
vote. 

DEWEY'S HIGH POINT 

1948: Truman incumbent. Dewey's high 
point in this campaign—when he was top 
choice of 52 percent of Republicans—came in 
December 1946, 19 months before the con- 
vention. 

1952: No incumbent in race. Estes KE- 
Fauver, No. 1 choice of Democrats, was pre- 
ferred by 45 percent of Democrats just be- 
fore the convention. Dwight Eisenhower led 
the list among Republicans with 46 percent 
of their vote on the eve of the Republican 
convention. 

1956: Eisenhower incumbent. Adiai E. 
Stevenson was preferred by 61 percent of 
Democrats in June 1955, 12 months before 
the convention. 


March 24 


Program of Action To Accelerate 
Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oN. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD a statement issued by me at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., on March 21, 1958, out- 
lining some of the steps which had been 
taken by the administration and/or the 
Senate toward the acceleration of eco- 
nomic recovery. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or UNITED STATES SENATOR WIL- 
LIAM F. KNOWLAND AT SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
Manch 21, 1958 
The administration and the Congress are 

facing up to the dislocations in the Nation's 

economy. 

We have more than 62 million Americans 
gainfully employed. 

Following are the programs and. actions 
taken by the administration and/or the Sen- 
ate to accelerate recovery: 


HOUSING 


1. In August 1957 the administration re- 
duced the downpayments required by FHA 
and took action reducing the amount of cash 
a home purchaser would have to put up at 
time of purchase. 

2. In December 1957 the administration 
released $107 million of additional funds for 
purchase of military Capehart housing loans 
by the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 

3. At the same time, the President re- 
leased an additional $50 million of capital 
grant funds for urban-renewal projects and 
an additional $20 million for the purchase of 
FHA-insured loans for cooperative housing 
by the FNMA. 

4. In January 1958, the administration re- 
scinded the FHA rule requiring that closing 
costs must be paid in cash. This had the 
effect of reducing the cash investment re- 
quired by a home buyer when purchasing a 
home under an FHA- insured mortgage. 

5. In March 1958, the maximum yields al- 
lowed on VA-guaranteed loans traded in the 
secondary market were allowed to rise by ad- 
justing allowable discounts. This move was 
made to attract more funds to the GI pro- 


gram. 

6. In March 1958, the President released 
$200 million for use in the special assistance 
program of FNMA. FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed loans of $10,000 and less were 
made eligible for purchase by FNMA. This 
will stimulate building of homes for citizens 
of modest means and expedite other au- 
thorized programs. If more funds are need- 
ed, the administration will ask for them. 

7. During February and March 1958, the 
Federal Housing Administration took several 
steps to speed up its processing of loan ap- 
Plications and began the practice of using 
local fee appraisers to supplement its salaried 
staff of appraisers. 

8. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has announced that, effective April 15, 1958, 
member Institutions may arrange long- 
term financing up to five years with the 
Home Loan banks, This would increase the 


1958 


avallabllity of funds for investment in home 
mortgages in areas that recently have ex- 
perienced a shortage of such funds. 

9. In addition, the Administration has 
made a number of requests for legislative 
action by the Congress, including: 

a. Repeal the requirement that discounts 
be conrtolled and allow administrators of 
the housing programs to establish maxi- 
mum permissible interest rates within over- 
all statutory limits. 

b. Raise the maximum statutory permis- 
sible interest rates on: 

(1) VA-guaranteed loans. 

(2) FHA-insured rental project loans. 

(3) FHA-insured cooperative housing 
loans. 

(4) Capehart military housing project 
loans. 

c. Raise the maximum permissible loan 
amounts for FHA-insured home loans from 
820.000 to $30,000. : 

d. Increase FHa's insurance authorization 
by an additional $3 billion for each of the 
next 5 years, 

e. Act promptly on FHA's request for a 
supplementary appropriation for the 1958 fis- 
cal year of $2 million to speed up processing 
of applications being received. 

DEFENSE CONTRACT AWARDS 


Defense contracts let are being sharply 
accelerated. These contracts will provide in- 
creased employment in many industrial com- 
munities. 

1. Defense procurement, construction, and 
other contracts placed in calendar year 1957 
totaled $17.8 billion. They are estimated to 
rise by $5.8 billion in calendar year 1958, to a 
total of $23.6 billion. 

2. Of the 81,715,000, 0 of obligations 
planned for military construction (exclusive 
of housing) in the months February through 
June 1958, $450 million are planned for labor- 
surplus areas of the Nation. 

3. And the Defense Department is looking 
into the possibility of speeding construction 
projects already underway in labor-surplus 
areas without increasing the total cost to 
the Government. 

4. On orders of President Eisenhower, the 
Military departments have, in recent days, 
acted to award more procurement contracts 
in Iabor-surplus areas, with first priority to 
small-business concerns in such areas. 

5. A new clause is being inserted in future 
Contracts urging prime contractors to give 
preference to qualified subcontractors in 
labor-surplus areas to the full extent per- 
missible under existing law. 

6. The military services are also reexam- 
Ining their procurements to assure that the 
maximum number of contracts are available 
to small business generally as well as to 
labor-surplus areas, 

HIGHWAY 


Federal-aid highway expenditures will have 
an appreciable impact on the economy in the 
Mpnths ahead in the direct employment of 
labor and materials and by stimulating large 
amounts of additional indirect investment. 

1. The administration has accelerated its 
spending for highways. In the current 1958 
fiscal year estimated spending is $800 million 
more than in the last fiscal year ended June 
30, 1957. Spending in fiscal year 1959 will 
be $600 million more than in 1958. 

2. President Eisenhower revealed he will 
ask Congress to suspend for 3 years certain 
expenditure limitations in the Federal High- 
way Act. Such amendment, he said, would 
permit apportionments to the States of an 
additional $2.2 billion of Federal funds, all 
of which will be placed under contract dur- 
ing calendar years 1958-61. 

Adoption of the amendment will permit 
apportioning during each of those years a 
total of $2.2 billion of Federal funds for 
luterstate-highway construction alone. 


* 
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CIVIL PUBLIC WORKS 

1. The administration plans to increase 
Federal spending on civil public works in 
the current fiscal year and in fiscal year 1959. 

In total, spending will increase by 8440 
million in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 
1957 and by $240 million In 1959 above 19538. 

2. The President instructed the Director of 
the Budget Bureau to accelerate, where prac- 
ticable, the construction of projects for which 
appropriated funds are available. Speeding 
up of civil projects alone, many of which are 
already in the planning and engineering 
stages, will result in the expenditure of near- 
ly $200 million several months earlier than 
previously planned. 

This earlier expenditure will step up such 
construction programs as Corps of Engineer 
civil works, the improvement of roads and 
facilities in national parks, and the Bureau 


of Indian Affairs roadbuilding maintenance 


activities, 

3. Water-resource projects have also been 
accelerated in the 1958 fiscal year, and the 
affected departments are submitting amend- 
ments to the budget as are needed to con- 
tinue this higher building rate in 1959, Ad- 
ditional amounts requested are: 

In millions 

a. The Department of the Interior Bu- 
reau of Reclamation e- 

b. Department of the Army, Corps of 
Engineers, rivers and harbors and 


c. Department of Agriculture (water- 
shed-protection and flood-preven- 
tion projects — 18 


4. In addition, the President said he will 
ask an amendment to the Department of the 
Interior budget to allow an early start on 
small reclamation projects which were au- 
thorized by the 1956 Small Projects Act. 

Here is the increased spending picture for 
civil public works: 


(In millions} 


Commerce and housing (ex- 
cluding trast4tund-t 
highways)... 22.22... 

Natural resources (mainly 
water rewurces .....-.. 

Labor and welfare (hospitals, 
schools in impacted areas)... 

Veterans (mainly hospitals. 

Agriculture und agricultural 
resources (grain storage and 
watershed control). me-s n- 

General Government build- 


Total (rounded)..-...--}| 1,200 | 1,730 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


President Eisenhower announced he 
would propose to Congress a program to ex- 
tend the duration of jobless benefits for 
unemployed workers. Federal funds would 
be used to grant unemployment compen- 
sation for an additional period, perhaps 13 
weeks. 

(Benefit levels and lengths are set by the 
States and paid from payroll taxes on em- 
ployers. Maximum duration of payments 
now varies by State from 16 to 30 weeks, 
with most covered workers eligible for 26 
weeks.) è 

LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN 

Projects currently authorized in General 
Services Administration program of lease- 
purchase for acquiring public buildings to- 
tal 92. 

In calendar year 1958, 58 projects will be 
started involving $105 million of financing. 
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The administration has scheduled a 
sharp expansion for calendar year 1959, 
with an estimated $300 million of financing 
for the 34 remaining projects. 

The law authorizing lease-purchase pro- 
grams expired July 1957 and legislation is 
needed to permit the program to continue 
beyond the 92 projects currently author- 
ized, 

URBAN RENEWAL 

Action under the urban renewal program 
will increase substantially in fiscal year 1958 
and 1959. One hundred projects will be 
started in fiscal year 1958 and 120 in fiscal 
ree 1959, compared with 56 in fiscal year 

As part of his housing program, the Pres- 
ident requested an additional $200 million 
for the fiscal year beginning next July 1. 

On March 19, 1958, the President wrote a 
letter to the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator urging acceleration of the urban. 
renewal program which with Federal, 
State, and local funds involves $1 billion. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


It is estimated that credits extended by 
the bank will finance $625 million of ship- 
ments abroad in the first half of calendar 
year 1958, of which a substantial part will 
be machinery and equipment. TE 

Exports financed by Ex-Im Bank credits are 
expected to rise further in the last half of the 
calendar year, for which the President has 
asked Congress to increase the bank's lending 
authority by $2 billion, 

Action on this request would accelerate 
the bank's lending activities with direct ben- 
efits to employment in many communities, 

(Note: Senate passed S. 3149, which pro- 
vides a $2 billion increase. The House bill, 
H. R. 10459, has been reported from commit- 
tee and is on the House Calendar.) 

OTHER LEGISLATIVE REQUESTS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


1. Special assistance to areas of high and 
persistent unemployment. 

2. Tax relief for small business. 

3. Removal of the statutory limit on the 
life of the Small Business Administration 
and provision of new authority for loans to 
small business. 

4. A $2 billion program to modernize post 
office buildings and equipment. 

5. $46 million supplemental appropriation 
for Hill-Burton hospital grants. 

OTHER ACTION TAKEN BY THE ADMINISTRATION 


‘The following funds held in reserve by the 
Budget Bureau at the instruction of the 
President were released: 

1. $8 million to General Services Adminis- 
tration for repair and improvement. Febru- 


million five hundred ninety- 
seven thousand dollars tô REA for loans, 
March 6, 1958. 

The President released letters designed to 
accelerate federally aided construction total- 
ing more than $214 billion in private, State, 
local, and Federal funds. 

a. To Housing and Home Finance Agency 
under which are the following programs; 

(1) Public facility loans, $75 million. 

(2) College housing loans, $300 million. 

(3) Urban renewal (redevelopment and 
supporting facilities, $1 billion. 

(4) Public housing, $140 million. 

b. To the Secretary of Agriculture: 

(1) Rural electrification and telephone 
loans, $740 million, 

FEDERAL RESERVE CREDIT AND MONETARY POLICIES 

The Federal Reserve System is independent 
of the administration. The President does 
not direct the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and banks. Therefore, tech- 
nically speaking, actions of the Reserve Board 
to relax credit restrictions cannot be at- 
tributed to the Eisenhower administration, 
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Nevertheless, the actions taken by the 
Board, however independent of the admin=- 
istration, have an impact on the economy, 
‘The Board has certainly acted in light of the 
recession and has certainly consulted with 
the administration. 

Steps have been taken by the Federal Re- 
serve authorities to increase the availability 
of credit and to reduce its cost to borrowers. 

1. Discount rates member banks must pay 
when they borrow from Federal Reserve 
Banks were reduced 3 times beginning last 
November: 

(a) November 1957 the rate was cut from 
3% percent to 3 percent. 

(b) January 1958 the rate was cut from 
3 percent to 244 percent. 

(c) March 6, 1958 the rate was cut from 
2% percent to 2½ percent. 

2, Reserve requirements have been reduced 
twice so far since January 1958. These are 
the amounts that reserve banks must keep 
as a percentage of their demand deposits. 

a. On February 19 the reserve requirement 
Was cut by one-half of 1 percent. This re- 
leased about $500 million, which could sup- 
port some $3 billion increase in loans and 
discounts. 

b. On March 18 the reserve requirement 
again was cut by one-half of 1 percent, re- 
leasing about $490 million. This makes pos- 
sible an expansion of funds available for 
loans and discounts of about $3 billion. 

The increased availability and lower cost 
of credit which these steps are bringing 
about help promote a higher level of home 
building and of construction generally. They 
will make it easier, and less expensive, for 
State and local governments to move for- 
ward with construction of needed public fa- 
cilities, 

ANTIRECESSION ACTION OF THE SENATE, 85TH 

CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


1. Passed supplemental defense appropri- 
ation bill for fiscal year 1958 (Public Law 
85-322, providing $1.260 billion in new funds 
and $150 million in transfers from old funds 
to speed high priority missile and bomber 
programs). 

2. Passed supplemental appropriation for 
Labor Department providing $25 million 
more for unemployment compensation for 
veterans and $184 million for unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees 
(Public Law 85-324). 

3. Passed bill providing disaster loans for 
small business suffering loss on account of 
rain damage (Public Law 85-335). 

4. Passed bill to stimulate residential con- 
struction by some 200,000 new homes. Bill 
went to the House for action. 

5. Adopted Senate Concurrent Resolution 
68, favoring acceleration of civilian construc- 
tion programs for which funds have already 
been appropriated—estimated to total about 
$ billion. Adopted March 12, by vote of 
93 to 1. The resolution contained congres- 
sional commendation of the President and 
executive agencies for “such action as they 
have taken to accelerate these programs.” 

6. Adopted Senate Concurrent Resolution 
69, favoring acceleration of military con- 
struction programs for which funds have 
already been appropriated—estimated to 
total on February 1, 1958, about $1.8 billion 
in unobligated funds. Adopted March 14, by 
vote of 76 to 1. The resolution commended 
the President and the executive agencies for 
“such action as they have taken to accelerate 
these programs.” 

7. Passed a bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade and Development Act for 2 years to 
help dispose of farm surpluses. 
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True Story of Hiroshima 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there has been much discus- 
sion relative to the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on two cities of Japan. 
President Truman has written a very 
sound letter giving his position relative 
to this important decision. It is further 
well discussed in an editorial in a recent 
edition of the Washington Observer. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUE STORY Or HIROSHIMA 


The city council of Hiroshima, Japan, has 
criticized former President Truman for order- 
ing the atomic bomb dropped on that city 
August 6, 1945. In a restrained letter, Tru- 
man has set the record straight. Because so 
many confusing statements, many enemy- 
inspired for propaganda, have been made, it 
is important we all know the facts. After 
reviewing the sneak attack at Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941, where thousands of young 
American sailors and civilians were mur- 
dered while peace negotiations were under 
way in Washington, Truman tells his own 
part as follows: 

“From Potsdam in 1945, before Russia de- 
clared war on Japan, Great Britain, China 
and the United States issued an ultimatum 
suggesting that Japan join the Germans and 
Italians in surrender, This document, sent 
to the Japanese Government through Sweden 
and Switzerland, evoked only a very curt and 
discourteous reply. 

“Our military advisers had informed Prime 
Minister Churchill of Great Britain, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek of China and the 
President of the United States that it would 
require at least 1,500,000 Allied soldiers to 
land in the Tokyo plain on the south island 
of Japan. 

“On July 16, 1945, before the demand for 
Japan's surrender was made, a successful 
demonstration of the greatest explosive force 
in the history of the world has been accom- 
plished. 

“After a long conference with the Cabinet, 
the military commanders and Prime Minister 
Churchill, it was decided to drop the atomic 
bomb on two Japanese cities devoted to 
warwork for Japan. The two cities selected 
were Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 

“When Japan surrendered a few days after 
the bomb was ordered dropped, on August 6, 
1945, the military estimated that at least 
250,000 of the invasion forces against Japan 
and 250,000 Japanese had been spared com- 
plete destruction and that twice that many 
on each side would, otherwise, have been 
maimed for life. 

“As the Executive who ordered the drop- 
ping of the bomb, I think the sacrifice of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was urgent and nec- 
essary for the prospective welfare of both 
Japan and the Allies. K 

“The need for such a fateful decision, of 
course, never would have arisen had we not 
been shot in the back by Japan at Pearl Har- 
bor in December 1941. 
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“And in spite of that shot in the back, 
this country of ours, the United States of 
America, has been willing to help in every 
way the restoration of Japan as a great and 
prosperous nation.” 

In brief, that is the provocation, the ob- 
jective, and the result of the first atomic 
bomb dropped on any city as an act of war, 
told by the man who gave the order. He 
is as convinced today as he was nearly 13 
years ago that it was justified both by the 
intransigence of the war lords who con- 
trolled Japan and by the necessities of war. 

Now we are engaged in a perilous arms 
race. The Hiroshima bomb has been super- 
seded many times. We no longer have a 
monopoly of this explosive force. Nor do 
we have any plan to use it, unless we are 
provoked. Should that time ever come, 
which God forbid, it will strengthen us in 
our retaliation to remember this true story 
of Hiroshima, May it never have to be re- 
peated. 


Informed Editorial Opinion in Oregon on 
Klamath Indian Reservation Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the telegrams which Members 
of the Senate have been receiving re- 
garding the Seaton bill, S. 3051, which I 
introduced on January 16 by request,-I 
am anxious to bring before my col- 
leagues representative editorial opinion 
from the State of Oregon which will 
demonstrate that these telegraphic. at- 
tacks upon S. 3051 do not represent or 
speak for public opinion in our State. 

An effective editorial in this respect 
appeared in the Oregon Daily Journal 
of Portland on March 20, 1958, under 
oe title of “Added Support for Seaton 

I endorse the general thesis of this in- 
formative editorial. It emphasizes that 
I myself have helped to advance the 
Seaton bill, S. 3051, rather than my own 
bill, S. 2047, in order to avoid any parti- 
san disagreement which might impede a 
permanent and fair solution of the 
thorny Klamath Indian Reservation 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial of March 20, 
1958, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDED SUPPORT FOR SEATON BILL 

Endorsement by the board of directors of 
the American Forestry Association, head- 
quartered in Washington, D .C., of the Seaton 
bill to govern disposal of the timberlands 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation is one 
more indication of the Interest being gen- 
erated nationally in what some might con- 
sider purely a State and regional problem. 

The AFA membership consists of forest 
conservation-minded people, including pro- 
fessional foresters employed by Federal and 
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State governments and by private Industry. 
Its action on the Klamath matter followed 
an Intensive on-the-scene study of the prob- 
lem by Kenneth B. Pomeroy, its chief for- 
ester. One of the reasons for the interest 
of this and other conservation-minded or- 
ganizations in the Klamath situation is that 
what happens here can set a precedent for 
the termination of other Indian reservations 
where large timber assets are involved. 

The AFA’s indorsement is predicated on 
the belief that the Seaton bill will do jus- 
tice to the Indians and insure continued sus- 
tained-yisld management of the timber. 

The other recent significant thing which 
has happened on this issue is the indorse- 
ment of the Seaton bill by Senator RICHARD 
L. Nevarrcrr, chairman of the Senate Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee, instead of his own 
measure, because, he said, the final effects of 
the two bills would not be greatly different 
and a careful canvass convinced NEUBERGER 
the Seaton bill had a slightly better chance 
of passing. Nrunrnorn must be credited here 
with submerging his personal preference in 
the public interest. The Seaton bill has 
been passed by the subcommittee. 

Main difference between the two measures 
is that Neuberger's proposal celled for out- 
right Federal purchase, while the Seaton bill 
offers the timber first to private operators 
with the stipulation they must pay retail 
prices but harvest it on a sustained-yield 
basis. Few informed persons think that un- 
der these conditions there will be any pri- 
vate bidders—with the net result that the 
Federal Government will buy the timber from 
those Indians who want to be terminated, 
estimated at 70 percent. 

No perfect answer has been found to the 
complex Klamath problem, but a better an- 
Swer than that proyided in existing law is 
urgently needed. The Seaton bill, imperfect 
as it may be, is s vastly better answer, and 
for that reason can justifiably be supported 
by persons with a variety of views. 


Military Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


) OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Military Pay Raise a ‘Must,’” 
Published in the San Diego Union of 
March 17, 1958, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: i 

Mit rranr Pay RAISE A “Must” 


Congressional enactment of the adminis- 
tration's proposed military pay increase is_ 
a must. The pian is a boon not only to the 
individual officer and enlisted man, it also 
Would improve the Nations defense capa- 
bilities. 

The plan provides for a flat 6 percent 
across-the-board pay increase for members 
of the Armed Forces coupled with a system 
ot merit rewards for men with the skills 
Necessary to operate defense at peak ef- 
ficiency. It correctly rewards achievement 
as well as longevity. It recognizes, however, 
that the man who commands the atomic sub- 
Marine is just as important as the man who 
fires its missiles. 

The antiquated structure of military com- 
pensation has been inflated but not material- 
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ly changed from the United States adapted 
the system from the British Navy in 1812, 
In the age of hydrogen bombs, missiles, and 
space satellites it must be changed, 

In testimony before House and Senate 
committees Defense Department officials and 
service commanders have pointed to the 
dangers involved in the continued loss of key 
military personnel, particularly among offi- 
cers and technicians. They have testified 
to: 

Low incentives for outstanding perform- 
ance and self-improvement. 

The excessive amount of personnel, equip- 
ment and money tied up in training at the 
expense of combat readiness. 

The imbalance of skills, with too high a 
proportion of easy-to-learn skills; a peren- 
nial shortage of more difficult leadership and 
technical skills. 

Lowered morale in peacetime and in times 
of armed truce. 

Proponents of the legislation point to the 
rewards that private industry gives its top 
people. The departure of highly trained, 
expensively trained Armed Forces personnel 
to well-paying positions on the outside 
cramps the defense effort, results in a loss 
of efficiency. 

This Nation simply can't afford to let the 
best people in the armed services slip away 
into civilian life where their skills command 
recognition and high salaries. The defense 
effort is geared to the best weapons, ships 
and planes, the best in technical apparatus. 
It must have people to match, 

The service is a proud career, And men 
want to serve, want to give the Nation their 
skills, their leadership. More pay, greater 
incentive for promotion, better housing, 
greater education opportunities will encour- 
age them to do so. 

That's why the administration's proposal 
is so important. Top personnel means top 
defense. 


Prize-Winning Essay on National Wildlife 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF JHE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Wyoming Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs this year sponsored its annual 
essay contest for comment by high- 
school students in observance of National 
Wildlife Week. The contest was won by 
Miss Linda Petersen, of the Lincoln 
High School of Green River, Wyo. 

I ask unanimous consent that her 
prize-winning essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREEN River STUDENT WINS State CONTEST 

(Evrror’s Norx.—First-place winner in Wy- 
oming in the senior division of the annual 
essay contest sponsored by the Wyoming 
Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs was Linda 
Petersen, a student at Lincoln High in Green 
River. She will receive an expense-paid stay 
at a Wyoming ranch near Cora. In ob- 
servance of National Wildlife Week, her essay 
follows: ) 

(By Linda Petersen, Lincoln High School, 
Green River) 

The history of mankind is a story of com- 

petition for land. Human greed for control 
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of favorably situated land areas, from ear- 
liest time, has been the principal cause of 
war and conquest. 

Before exploration of America, Indian 
tribes fought for control of choice hunting 
grounds. The white man's pressure, crowd- 
ing ever westward provoked the bloody In- 
dian wars, which ended only when the tribes 
were completely established upon lands least 
desirable to the expanding population of 
newcomers, 

The range wars originated in conflicts be- 
tween stockmen for control of grazing on 
public lands, and bitter fights for use of 
rich pastureland were waged between sheep- 
men and cattlemen. The coming of the 
homesteader was bitterly resented and re- 
sisted by both sheepmen and cattlemen who 
had for years used the lands upon which the 
settlers sought to establish homes. 

In the Western States public lands may 
be classified thus: 

1. National parks and monuments. 

2. Indian lands, 

3. Military reserves and withdrawal. 

4. Publie-domain lands. 

5. Forest Service lands. 

6. State lands ceded to the several States 
by the Federal Government for the support 
of State institutions. 

Limited space does not permit thorough 
discussion of all classes of public lands, 

All of our farms and ranches, cities, na- 
tional forests, parks, and wildlife refuges, 
our public lands and private lands too—all 
have come out of the great stretch of virgin 
wilderness that once covered the whole 
American Continent. Not much wilder- 
ness is left, but enough to make it worth 
while to see that not all of it is destroyed— 
that some of it is preserved. 

The areas of the national park system 
have been set aside by various methods to 
minister to the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual health of all Americans—for their recrea- 
tion, The United States ploneered in the 
creation of national parks. Their ent 
protection is a responsibility in which all of 
us should share. 

The national forests are 181 million acres 
of publicly owned land. Each American 
owns one share of stock in these national 
forests, and the stock is becoming im- 
mensely more valuable each year. The 
guiding principle laid down for us over 50 
years ago still hits the mark—to so adminis- 
ter the national forests that they will yleld 
the “most productive use for the permanent 
good of the whole people * * *” and “where 
conflicting interests must be reconciled, the 
question will always be decided from the 
standpoint of the greatest good of the great- 
est number in the long run.” 

Wildlife refuges provide hospitable habitat 
for valued wildlife species, especially migra- 
tory waterfowl in places during seasons most 
urgently needed. They are open to recrea- 
tion use including fishing and in parts of 
some areas, regulated hunting. The Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife manages the 
247 wildlife refuges. Some of these areas in- 
sure survival of endangered species like the 
whooping crane and trumpeteer swan. 

Indians, not the Government, own the 
Indian reservations, which account for 3 
percent of the Nation’s land area. But they 
are managed by the Government and held 
in trust for the Indians, and have many 
of the attributes, physical and policywise, 
of Federal lands. 

Military reservations serve primarily as 
training areas for our defense forces, The 
Department controls the military reserva- 
tions. 

Numerous miscellaneous types of Federal 
land exist. ‘These include land used by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Each type of pub- 
lic lands has its special use, laws, history 
and management system. 
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The Federal Government owns 405 million 
acres, 21 percent of the country's total land 
area. This equals two States of Texas. 

In addition to these areas in the States 
there are public lands in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 

One major problem of the public lands 
is multiple use. The principle of multiple 
use applies on most public lands. Timber 
production, grazing, recreation, watershed 
management, mineral development, and 
other uses may be interwoven in a carefully 
planned manner. The various interest 
groups are all equally sure their particular 
use of the land is the most important. The 
cattlemen and sheepmen feel we need more 
public lands used for grazing. The sports- 
men feel wildlife refuges are extremely im- 
portant and more land should be set aside 
for this. Timbermen feel forest reserves 
are the most important. Each group feels 
its interest is the best for all concerned. 

It seems to me that if it were possible, 
by one fell stroke to suddenly eliminate 
fishing and hunting, in our country, that it 
would be as disturbing to our economy as 
though we had by the same token, suddenly 
eliminated our livestock industry, our agri- 
culture, or any of the allied industries, the 
varied industries that we have in the coun- 


Therefore, I think it behooves us as citi- 
zens to inform ourselves of the existing 
problem and devote some time and thought 
to how we can solve it. We certainly can't 
eliminate any one of the public lands with- 
out protest, therefore we must find a way 
to get the greatest good of the greatest 
number in the long run—not the greatest 
good of the fewest number in the immediate 
future. We must find a way to preserve all 
public lands. 

Overpopulation, shortages of food, fibre, 
forage, and forest products for the hungry 
millions of Asia and parts of Europe have 
induced overuse and misuse of soil and for- 
est resources and as a result have reduced 
the productive capacity, 

Hunger and want are the strongest weap- 
ons of communism. The world today faces 
problems and crises for which there seems 
no solution. Its greatest problem is the 
problem of overpopulation by the human 
species. 

If we are to keep America strong, if the 
free world is to survive, we must conserve 
by all proper means our renewable resources. 
One important part of such a program is 
retention of the public land of the United 
States, under the management of impartial, 
trained and experienced administrators. 

A wise man many years ago wrote in the 
book of Proverbs: 

“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” 


Farming Is Changing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
recent years, we have witnessed a verita- 
ble resolution in American agriculture. 
Some people are saying now that farm- 
ing is no longer a promising occupation 
for a young man who is choosing his 
life's work. The truth is that agricul- 
ture is a career that presents an unusual 
challenge requiring skills which combine 
science and business. 
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In the State of South Carolina, we 
have witnessed a tremendous reduction 
in acreage devoted to growing of cotton 
and tobacco. Our farmers have found it 
necessary to meet the challenge by 
planting new crops and utilizing new 
methods of tilling the soil. 

Recently the Honorable R. M. Cooper, 
director of the State Development 
Board, discussed farm problems in an 
address at Columbia, S. C., at a meet- 
ing of the directors of the National Farm 
Loan Association. Excerpts from this 
address appear in the winter, 1958, edi- 
tion of the South Carolina Young Farm- 
er and Future Farmer magazine. Be- 
cause of the timely nature of this ad- 
dress, and the able way in which Mr. 
Cooper has expressed himself, I ask 
unanimous consent that the excerpt en- 
titled “Farming Is Changing—Not Fad- 
ing” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARMING Is CHANGING—NorT FADING 


(By R. M. Cooper, director, State 
development board) 

(Eprron's Norx.—Mr. Cooper in this story 
gives part of an address he made February 
6 at a meeting in Columbia of the directors 
of the National Farm Loan Associations.) 


We are always hearing someone say that 
farming in South Carolina is on the way 
out, or fast fading away. That is simply 
not true. Farming is changing yes, and 
rapidly, but its importance in the South 
Carolina economy is still tremendous, 

It is true that agriculture as we once 
knew it in South Carolina no longer exists. 
In 1918 we planted about 2,800,000 acres of 
cotton, and there were no restrictions on to- 
bacco. These two crops alone gaye employ- 
ment to the vast majority of farm em- 
ployees. Farm boys remained on the farm 
because there was work for them. 

By 1957, however, our cotton acreage was 
reduced to approximately 500,000 acres, and 
tobacco, besides being controlled, suffered 
reduction of about 38 percent. But along 
with the fading away of these principal 
crops came a growth in diversified farming 
which, in the end, wil provide us with a 
far more stable segment of the economy. 
Today, with our livestock, grains, truck 
crops, and other farm produce we have a 
system which provides employment during 
all 12 months of the year. 

Naturally, with these changes the job op- 
portunities on, the farm have diminished, 
and we have been faced with the necessity 
of finding an average of about 12,000 jobs 
in industry alone for former farmworkers. 
This, I am happy to say, we have been able 
to do through a program which welcomes 
industry to South Carolina, and offers it a 
business climate in which it can prosper. 

Since the creation of the State Develop- 
ment Board in 1945, we have witnessed the 
establishment of some 1,200 new industries 
and substantial expansions in about 1,400 
existing plants. These were built at a cost 
of over $1,370,000,000, created about 136,000 
new jobs, and provided new wages amount- 
ing to $330 million annually. 

Many thousands of other jobs have, of 
course, been created by the side effects of 
these vast payrolls and capital expenditures. 
As a result, the youngster on the farm today 
can look forward with confidence to a secure 
place in the South Carolina economy, should 
he decide not to make farming a career. 

We should not fail, however, to point out 
to our young people that the farm still offers 
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careers of great promise. On this point it 
is our duty to reassure them. Today farm- 
ing is á career as challenging as any to be 
found. It requires skills which combine 
science and business with the natural at- 
tractions of living close to nature. The 
challenge of agriculture today should be kept 
constantly before our youth. 

In speaking of industrial development, the 
public is prone to limit its thinking to fac- 
tories. This is not right, for an industry 
is in fact something that produces. We must, 
therefore, broaden our thinking to include 
all production, and to give agriculture its 
rightful place in our effort to develop South 
Carolina, 
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Relations Between the President of the 
United States and Senator Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled Bibers and Ike,“ which ap- 
peared in my home city paper, the Con- 
cord Daily Monitor, Concord, N. H., on 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRIDGES AND IKE . 

Ray Tucker in his National Whirligig 
column on this page has commented on 
what he interprets as an indicated rift be- 
tween the President and Senator BRIDGES, 
primarily on foreign aid. 

Brimces has been critical of giving Ameri- 
can financial help to some countries, among 
them India, Poland, and Yugoslavia, but so, 
too, are a number of other Senators and 
their differences with the White House on 
this score are not being exploited as antago- 
nism to the President. 

In consideration of foreign aid, there can 
be an overlooking of an important point. 
Leaders of so-called friendly countries often 
do not realize the political problems that 
exist in this country where they themselves 
are concerned. Nor do they realize how easy 
it is for them to create and magnify these 
problems. 

Eisenhower is anxious to promote favor- 
able action on foreign-aid and reciprocal 
trade. He is trying to convince Congress that 
both aid and trade are vital im economic 
strengthening of the free world and to com- 
bat Russian moves to gain more influence 
in underdeveloped countries, But while the 
President is working to get Congress and the 
Nation in a receptive mood, there are some 
disquieting developments. 

In Buenos Aires, Arturo Frondizi, presi- 
dent-elect, says he “may invite both Rus- 
sia and the United States to compete in the 
development of Argentina's industries.” If 
this country takes part in the suggested 
competition, other Latin American nations 
can be counted upon to take similar action. 

In Pakistan, long considered to be a strong 
friend of this country, Prime Minister Malik 
Noon has blasted the United States for giv- 
ing aid to India. He warned that his coun- 
try might break all pacts in the world and 
shake hands with those whom we have made 
enemies for the sake of others.” 

If, in areas the United States considers to 
be friendly, there is a developing of an era 
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of threats to play Moscow off against Wash- 
ington, Senator Bameꝝs cannot be blamed 
for a cautious, and perhaps even an appre- 
hensive look, at what is going on as he pon- 
ders foreign-aid spending. 

His Yankee background, calling for at least 
& small measure of the exercise of thrift and 
wisdom in this spending. more likely is the 
reason for his present mood than a major 
rift with the White House. 


Proposed Change in East Front of 
Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp an article 
which appsared in today’s issue of the 
New York Times over the signature of 
Gilmore D. Clarke, member of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts from 1932 to 1950. 
Mr. Clark has presented what appears 
to be about the most rational view on the 
proposed change of the east front of the 
Capitol that I have encountered in all 
of the discussions thus far. In very 
brief compass he sets out the general 
history of the proposal, the historical 
background and the reasons for the pro- 
posed change. His article is well worth 
the time of all Members of Congress 
and all citizens who are interested in this 
proposal. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 5 

CAPITOL CHANGE ÅPPROVED 
To the Eorros or rae New York TIMES: 

The proposal to extend the central element 
of the east front of the United States Capi- 
tol has been the subject of attack from a 
number of persons, professional architects, 
end others, who are not Informed on the sub- 
ject. The New York Times has also joined 
in opposing the decision to undertake this 
new construction. 

Congress, by an act passed in 1956, has 
deemed it necessary for three reasons; to re- 
Place the relatively soft, disintegrating Aquila 
Creek stone (it has been painted 35 times 
since 1618) of which this central part is con- 
structed, with a durable marble as originally 
Planned; to extend the portico, including 
the flanking walls, a distance (32 feet 6 
inches) necessary to support the dome that 
now overhangs it, and to provide additional 

space for offices and hearing rooms as well as 
to afford a desirable hallway on the second 
floor, This hallway will connect the House 
of Representaives and the Senate wings for 
eXclusive use by the legislators (they must 
not mix with the thousands of visitors who 
visit the Capitol in going back and forth 
between the Senate and the House). 

FIRST SUGGESTION 

A proposed extension of the central ele- 
ment of the Capitol was first suggested in 
18€4 by the then Architect of the Capitol, 
Thomas U. Walter, who designed the dome 
and the Senate and House wings. Studies, 
4ncluding a secle model, were made for the 
extension of the east front by John M. Car- 
rere and Thomas Hastings soon after the 
turn of this century. One of the 2 schemes 
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was approved in principle on 2 occasions by 
the National Commission of Fine Arts, first 
in 1918-19 and again in 1935. The distin- 
guished architect members of the commis- 
sion who approved the extension of the east 
front of the Capitol in 1918-19 were John 
Russell Pope (designer of the National Gal- 
lery of Art), Charles Adams Platt (designer 
of the Freer Gallery of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution) and William Mitchell Kendell of 
the firm of McKim, Mead & White (designer 
of the Arlington Memorial Bridge). 

The equally distinguished architects who 
again approved the extension of the east 
front in 1935 were Edgerton Swartwout, 
John Mead Howells, and Charles Coolidge. 
All 6 of the aforenamed architects were 
classically trained. 


ARCHITECTS BACKED 


The architects at present associated with 
the Architect of the Capitol to follow the 
will of Congress as expressed in the Legis- 
lative Appropriation Act of 1956 providing 
for the extension, reconstruction, and re- 
placement of the central portion of the 
United States Capitol substantially in ac- 
cordance with scheme B of the architectural 
plan submitted by a joint committee of the 
Congress of March 3, 1903, are neither van- 
dals, as has been intimated, nor are they 
committing a crime against art and history, 
as one commentator wrote. 

They are dedicated artists who firmly be- 
lieve, as did the 6 distinguished members 
of their profession before them, that they 
are right in deciding that the beauty of the 
central element of the east front of the Cap- 
itot will be greatly enhnaced when recon- 
structed in marble in the exact manner in 
which it was originally designated and 
moved east 32 feet 6 inches properly to sup- 
port the dome. 

In order to retain the reentrant court of 
the east facade they have recommended to 
the Congress that the Senate and House 
wings should ultimately be moved easterly 
a distance equal to that of the central ele- 
ment. They are firmly of the opinion that 
the contemplated changes will neither “de- 
stroy the majestic grandeur of the dome“ 
nor “totally obliterate the central court.” 

Grumore D. CLARK x. 
Member, Commission of Fine Arts, 
1932-50. 


Construction of the Hopkinton-Everett 
Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news story 
which appeared in one of New Hamp- 
shire’s leading daily newspapers, the 
Concord Daily Monitor, on Monday, 
March 17, 1958. 

This news story reports a statement 
issued by Mr. Philip S. Dunlap, of Hop- 
kinton, N. H., who is vice chairman of 
the Merrimack River Flood Control Com- 
mission, on behalf of the New Hamp- 
shire members of this interstate commis- 
sion, urging accelerated Federal appro- 
priation for the purpose of advancing 
the completion date of the Hopkinton- 
Everett flood control reservoir, 
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Mr, Dunlap points out the possible 
spring flood dangers to the Merrimack 
Basin areas of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, in view of the extremely 
heavy snow cover which northern New 
England has experienced this year, and 
points out that these areas will be faced 
with a continuous hazard until proper 
control measures have been completed. 
In the event it is determined to proceed 
with a steppedup public works construc- 
tion program this year, I would favor 
placing emphasis on this particular proj- 
ect in order to alleviate the risk of in- 
curring the tragic loss of human lives 
and millions of dollars in property de- 
struction should disaster strike. 

Mr, President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial in the Con- 
cord Daily Monitor of Monday, March 17, 
1958, which comments favorably on the 
proposal that additional Federal funds 
be made available to expedite completion 
of the Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir. 

I believe that both the news story 
and the editorial warrant the careful 
attention, not only of Members of Con- 
gress, but of the general public as well, 
in view of the fact that the subject mat- 
ter is of vital concern to New England. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follews: 

HOPKINTON DAM CONSTRUCTION URGENT, MIL- 
LION EXTRA ASKED OF Coworess To SPEED 
WORK 
A million-dollar boost in funds to speed 

construction of the Hopkinton-Everett Res- 

ervoir was urged today by New Hampshire 
members of the Merrimack River Flood Con- 
trol Commission, which, if granted, might 
bring completion of the project by 1963 in- 

stead of the scheduled 1964. 

According to Walter G. White, chairman 
of the State water resources board and a 
member of the commission, the additional 
funds would enable the State public works 
department to complete its design work for 
the relocation of roads which will be neces- 
sary for the project, and bring them right 
up to construction. 

A meeting of the 3 New Hampshire and 3 
Massachusetts members of the 6-man com- 
mission is scheduled March 25 in Boston, 
when it is expected the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, in chareg of the reservoir project 
will give & progress report on the $34 mil- 
lon construction job, 

$1,400,000 AVAILABLE Now 

The original appropriation for 1958-59 was 
set at $1,200,000, but the White House re- 
cently notified Representative PERKINS Bass 
that it will recommend a $200,000 increase, 
The request today is for a million dollars 
in addition. 

The New Hampshire commission members 
in their statement today, issued by Philip S. 
Dunlap, vice chairman, said, “With up to 
120 inches of snow—12 inches of runoff— 
in the upper Merrimack Basin, the flood 
danger threat on the river is very real at the 
present time.“ 

He said the commission was pleased at the 
recommendation for a $200,000 increase in 
funds for the fiscal year beginning July 
1. 

But, “I don't think that is enough,” he 

added. 

Dunlap and the Commission’s other two 
New Hampshire members—White of Ossipee, 
and A. E. Maynard of Nashua—urged the 
New Hampshire congressional delegation to 
have the appropriation raised to $3,200,000 
for 1958-59. 
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“We hope to escape any serious flooding 
on the Merrimack this spring,” said Dun- 
lop, “but the potential is there.” 


CITES RECENT LUCK 


“We on the Merrimack have been lucky. 
Hurricane Diane caused $130 million damage 
in the Connecticut basin in 1955. If that 
storm, which dumped up to 16 inches of 
rain in some places, had been on a line just 
50 to 100 miles farther north, Merrimack 
communities also would have suffered mil- 
lions of dollars in damage. 

“In the 1936 flood there was $46,900,000 
damage on the Merrimack and in 1938, 
$16,167,000. In 1953 it was $10 million, 

“No reservoir has been built on the Mer- 
rimack since 1946," said Dunlap. One could 
almost say we've been living on borrowed 
time. 

“Under the present schedule of the Army 
engnieers, the two reservoir dams at Hopkin- 
ton will not be completed until 1964. 

“What happens if another Hurricane Diane 
arrives between now and then, or we get 
massive spring flooding? Flooding on the 
Merrimack too has occurred in every month 
of the year.” 

New Hampshire members of the Commis- 
sion, backed by those from Massachusetts, 
feel that if next year's total appropriation, 
on which no action has yet been taken by 
Congress, were upped to $2,200,000, it would 
advance the presently scheduled completion 
date of 1964. 

They said that with the Government 
anxious to offset the current recession as 
much as possible, a step-up in appropriations 
would have a double benefit—speed the vital 
need for the dam and raise employment in 
the State. 

‘The original appropriation of $600,000 was 
allocated to allow $100,000 to be used for 
landtakings in “hardship” cases, and the 
remainder for field exploration and design. 

To date most borings in the area have 
been completed as well as an aerial survey, 
and design work has been started, with some 
of it “farmed out” to various Army engineers 
district, in an effort “to buy time” against 
a possible flood. 

White said today quicker land takings 
would help people in the area by relieving 
some of the uncertainty of property owners. 

To sum it up White commented, “We have 
capabilities greater than the funds available, 
and the extra money might well cut a year 
off the completion date.“ 


SPEED FLOOD CONTROL 


Construction of the Everett-Hopkinton 
reservoir in Hopkinton can be speeded to a 
marked degree if New Hampshire 
efforts to take advantage of a public works 
program being urged in Washington. 

It took 20 years for New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts to arrive a a joint means to 
curb flood threats on the Contoocook River, 
a major tributary of the Merrimack River. 
Now Army Engineers have completed sur- 
veys, are making borings and within the 
next few months will start land acquisition. 

With $600,000 made available by Congress, 
engineers anticipate completion of all design 
work this summer. They have plans for re- 
locating essential highways in the area and 
have made an aerial survey. Detailed in- 
formation is available, and preliminary work 
has beon done, on a project which is essen- 
tially needed. 

The two-dam reservoir at Hopkinton is 
not scheduled to be completed until 1964, 
The appropriation assigned for the Everett- 
Hopkinton dam for the fiscal year starting 
next July 1 and ending June 30, 1959, is 
$1,200,000, but this appropriation has not 
been acted upon by Congress. The Merri- 
mack River Flood Control Commission 
wants the appropriation for the upcoming 
fiscal year raised to $2,200,000 through a 
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tie-in of these funds with public works ex- 
penditures to ease the recession. 

An initial step has been taken in Wash- 
ington already to increase available funds 
by $200,000 for the next fiscal year, but the 
fiood-control commission points out that 
this will not be enough to carry out pro- 
posed work during the year. 

New Hampshire's congressional delegation 

and State officials obviously should do ev- 
erything possible to make sure that New 
Hampshire is included in any public-works 
program that is initiated. In the Hopkinton 
Dam these officials have a project that has 
been started, that is definitely planned, that 
will prevent a repetition of heavy property 
damage by flooding in the Merrimack River 
area. 
Here is an opportunity to raise employ- 
ment in New Hampshire. Some States un- 
doubtedly will receive Federal funds in large 
amounts to offset the recession, and, if his- 
tory repeats itself, at least some of these 
appropriations will be for projects of far 
less value than that at Hopkinton. 


Resolution of the World Peace Commit- 


tee, Wisconsin Conference of Methodist 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
W. W. Smith, of Appleton, Wis., has sent 
me a copy of a letter to the editor of 
the New York Times which was used as 
a text at a meeting of the World Peace 
Committee of the Wisconsin Conference 
of the Methodist Church held March 8 
at Oshkosh, and a copy of the resolution 
adopted at the meeting. 


The presiding officer at the meeting 
was Lawrence Giese, who is a member 
of my peace affairs advisory committee 
in Wisconsin, a group which has been 
helpful to me and I know will be in- 
creasingly useful and effective as time 
goes on. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
copy of the letter to the editor of the 
New York Times and a section of the 
resolution adopted by the World Peace 
Committee at its meeting. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the section of the resolution were or- 
dered to be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Purpose OF LEARNING 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK Times: 

The Russian satellites have caused Amerl- 
cans to formulate extensive plans for edu- 
cating youth in science and engineering. 
One level of thinking makes it natural for 
men to make such decisions, But the hour 
has sounded when Americans, Russians, and 
others must consider an even more sobering 
fact than satellites—namely, that education 
has finally brought us into that time of his- 
tory when the future of mankind is threat- 
ened not by barbarians hunting one an- 
other with spears and clubs but by educated 
man hunting other educated men with 
weapons fashioned by their learning to be so 
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destructive that their use may rob man of 
his very humanity if he survives. 

What is the meaning of education in a 
world devoting most of its talent and treas- 
ure for å war whose chief targets must in- 
evitably be the symbols of their culture—the 
great cities with their industries, universi- 
ties, libraries, art collections, and so on? 
Is self-destruction, then, the high goal of 
education? Have men of religion and of 
learning no higher purpose? Is the signifi- 
cance of our learning that of those endless 
zeros traced by a dead dog in the heavens 
above us? 

There can't be much time left for men to 
find out what their learning is really for. 

Harry R. RUDIN, 
Colgate Professor of History, 
Yale University. 
From A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY WORLD PEACE 

COMMITTEE OF THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 

OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, MARCH 8, 

1958. 


We urge the President and the State De- 
partment to concentrate in disarmament 
negotiations on securing international con- 
trol of outer space weapons and a nuclear 
test ban that would include the very limited 
type of Inspection necessary. 

For our Government to continue tying 
outer space contro] and a nuclear testing ban 
to a cutoff in production of nuclear weapons 
material is to frustrate all progress in dis- 
armament negotiations. 


Forest Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the greatest of our natural resources 
is our forests. For many years they were 
taken for granted; now this great source 
of wealth is being conserved and ex- 
panded in many ways. 

One such program is discussed in the 
Greenville News of Greenville, S. C., in an 
editorial entitled “A Fine Program” 
which appeared in the March 21 edition 
of this fine paper. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FINE PROGRAM 

Every phase of South Carolina’s economy 
is affected either directly or indirectly by the 
State’s wealth in trees. Yet its forest re- 
sources are less appreciated by the general 
public perhaps than any other major source 
of jobs and Income. 

It is gratifying to note that to better in- 
form the public more than 50 banks in the 
State are planing to take part in one of the 
largest organized programs for displaying 
forest conservation exhiblts in the State's 
history. 

Over a period of 2 years the banks will 
display for 4 weeks at a time exhibits pre- 
pared under the auspices of interested paper 
and pulp companies and the South Carolina 
Forest Industries Committee. 

The banks, the companies, and the com- 
mission are teaming up to inform citizens of 
the State of the value of their forest resources 
and to create new interest in conserving and 
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expanding those resources. They are to be 
congratulated for their efforts to convince 
more people of the State that planting trees 
and practicing good forestry management is 
one of the safest ways to build up dividends 
in the future. 


Stand of Bend, Oreg., Bulletin on 
Klamath Indian Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
formative and effective editorial from 
the Bend Bulletin of March 21, 1958, en- 
titled “Public Be Damned?” 

This daily newspaper, published in 
Bend, Oreg., just to the north of the 
vast timber stands of the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation, criticizes vigorously 
those lumber groups which would block a 
legislative solution of this issue. The 
editorial holds up to justified scorn those 
jackals in the industry who hover around 
the edges, waiting to make their meals 
off the economic and social ills of their 
fellow man. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Pustec Be DAMNED? 


After remaining silent for months and 
Years on the serious social and economic 
questions raised by the Klamath Termination 
Act of 1954, the lumber industry in the pine 
region has finally bestirred itself. 

Acting through the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, which represents the great majority 
of pine mills, and the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, the lumbermen have 
moved in to attack the Seaton bill, which 
Proposes to correct the ills of the 1954 
measure. 

During the last months and years the 
industry has been asked pointedly on a 
number of occasions, by Members of Con- 
gress and others, to make its views known 
on the termination problem. It has refused 
to do so, in spite of a number of invitations, 

A number of hearings on proposed legis- 
Iation have been held in Oregon and in 
Washington, D. C. A few individual lum- 
bermen, mostly small operators with the ex- 
ception of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
have spoken, But the two big associations, 
representing hundreds of members, have re- 
mained silent. 

Under the circumstances, then, there was 
Nothing congressional sponsors of the cura- 
tive legislation could do but go ahead, using 
their own best judgment, and try to work 
out some solution to the extremely thorny 
Klamath problem. This they have done. 

Although the solution they have worked 
out is not perfect—there can be no perfect 
answer to a problem as complicated as this 
One—it Is a reasonable one. There are three 
big groups involved, the Indian owners of 
the reservation, the people of Oregon, and 
the people of the United States. It is im- 
Possible to set up anything which will please 
every member of all three groups. 

But the solution arrived at, Senate bill 
3051, as amended, is a fairly good one. 
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Now, at this late date, after hearings have 
been concluded and the bill is nearly ready 
to come to the Senate floor for debate and 
vote. the lumbermen start throwing cold 
water on the efforts of those who have been 
trying to clear up the mess. 

The only conclusion one can reach, after a 
careful study of the happenings of the last 
4 years and the present action of the lumber- 
men, is that the present action is reprehen- 
sible, to saysthe least. 

It looks very much like a selfish action, 
designed to get a big block of timber at low 
cost for a favored few operators. Because if 
the compromise bill does not pass, billions of 
board feet of pine will go on the already- 
depressed stumpage market. 

Unfortunately, not all operators have a 
sense of the public good, It's too bad only a 
very few object to the course advocated by the 
two associations, while jackals in the indus- 
try hover around the edges, waiting to make 
their meals off the economic and social ills 
of their fellow man. 


Construction of Nuclear-Powered 
Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Insistent Senator,“ compli- 
menting my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Cotton], which appeared in the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader on 
March 20, 1958. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSISTENT SENATOR 


Certainly Senator Norris Corrow em- 
ployed a euphemism when he said recently 
that he felt “grave concern” over cuts in 
Navy atomic submarine production. This 
development is nothing short of outrageous, 
especially when one considers the fact that 
the atomic sub may well be the key to 
breaking the military stalemate between the 
United States and Communist Russia. 

Senator Corron is to be highly praised for 
his efforts to goad the Government into 
building a large fleet of missile-flring sub- 
marines, But his insistence that a mini- 
mum of six missile submarines be started in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 is precisely 
that—a minimum figure. 

This newspaper is inclined to agree with 
Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, the Navy's au- 
thority on nuclear submarines and the 
builder of our first atomic submarine, who 
believes missile-launching submarines hid- 
den under the polar icecap in sufficient 
numbers would be a major deterrent to war 
and a decisive weapon if war should occur. 

At present, as we understand it, we have 
only 22 nuclear-powered submarines, and 
only 3 of these can carry Polaris-type 1,500- 
mile missiles. As Admiral Rickover has 
pointed out, we need many more of these 
submarines not only as an offensive weapon, 
but also to break a potential Soviet sub- 
marine blockade of the United States or 
Europe, 
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It's tragic that we can spend billions of 
dollars on foreign aid, much of it of doubt- 
ful value, while building only a handful of 
nuclear-powered, missile-launching subma- 
rines. 

Senator CoTron deserves the thoughtful 
suport of every American who abhors war, 
but who believes that, in war, there is no 
substitute for victory. 


The Difficulties of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Con- 
gress shortly will come to grips with the 
highly important question of how to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Department 
of Defense. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp two articles concerning this sub- 


_ject, published in the Wall Street Jour- 


nal of February 19 and February 21, 

1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
toriais were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of 
February 19, 1958] 

THE DIFFICULTIES or DEFENSE—ARMING Is 
Too COMPLEX A Business To ENTRUST TO 
AMATEUR MANAGERS 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

How can we get good management of na- 
tional defense? 

For more than 3 months this reporter has 
spent full: time talking with scores of au- 
thorities on national defense and scanning 
thousands of pages of testimony on how to 
improve it. The one outstanding impres- 
sion that has emerged: America’s failure, 
insofar as it has been such, is not to be 


~ found in any particular lag or snag of mis- 


silery, nor in any collection of such things. 
It is to be found in precisely the same factor 
to which Dun & Bradstreet lays most small 
business fallures—bad management. 

The professional experts are so widely 
divided on the question of how to get aot 
management that an outsider, 
claim to expertness, may be entitled AE a 
judgment of his own, hoping it will ap- 
proach commonsense. 

That judgment boils down to this: De- 
fense is really too serious and complicated a 
business to be entrusted to amateurs, as it 
very largely seems to be now. 

A democracy must, of course, maintain 
civilian control over the military. The Com- 
mander in Chief, by constitutional provision, 
is the President. Certainly the Secretary of 
Defense, too, should be a civillan, not a gen- 
eral like his Russian counterpart—and he 
should be surrounded with enough canny 
civilian aids to make sure that men in uni- 
form do not go off in strange directions. 
But civilian control can and should stop far 
short of the comprehensive interference 
which today almost buries the generals and 
admirals. 

We have not only a Secretary of Defense 
but a Secretary of the Army, a Secretary of 
the Navy, a Secretary of the Air Force. We 
have a Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
3 Under Secretaries of the 3 services. We 
have 20 Assistant Secretaries, 13 Deputy As- 
sistant Secretaries, and hordes of lesser 
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ranks. The Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense alone has within a decade grown from 
a staff of about 100 to 2,400, Recent congres- 
sional testimony showed that the Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy, who 
is top officer in design and procurement of 
naval aircraft, has 107 staff seniors in the 
Department of Defense, any one of whom 
can demand his presence and review his 
programs, 
TURMOIL AND TURNOVER 

Some men who have held high posts in 
this hierarchy of amateurs are quick to ad- 
mit their vast responsibilities have not been 
matched by vast accomplishments, For one 
thing, turnover is terrific. There have been 
7 Deputy Secretaries of Defense since the 
office was established, with average tenure 
of less than 15 months. In a single decade 
there have been 5 Secretaries of the Army, 
5 Secretaries of the Air Force, 6 Secretaries 
of the Navy, 6 Secretaries of Defense. 

Be they lawyers, bankers, politicians, or 
the biggest of businessmen, all have en- 
countered in the Defense Department an as- 
signment which in sheer physical dimensions 
is larger than anything they have ever 
tackled before (even General Motors’ Mr. 
Wilson, who had bossed over half a million 
employees, encountered new dimensions in 
the 4 million working for the Pentagon). 
“I very much fear that these good gentle- 
men who come and take these positions— 
and they are dedicated men—take several 
months to become acclimated and educated 
to the problems,” remarks the president of 
one great aircraft company. 

Recognizing and attempting to remedy 
their deficiencies, the transient amateurs en- 
list the aid of consultants and committee- 
men, most of whom are themselves ama- 
teurs. Sometimes the Secretary or Assist- 
ant Secretary of a particular service then 
shows signs of really trying to run his shop, 
counter to the ideas of the uniformed men 
below. For such attacks the military offi- 
cers have well organized defenses, according 
to those who have experienced them. The 
civilian functionary finds himself snowed 
with documents to read, papers to sign. The 
military men, presented with unfavorable 
rulings, simply outwit and outwait the civil- 
jan boss and trust his successor will be more 
congenial. 

Often the next amateur is more pliable, 
of course. In which case he can well be- 
come no administrator at all but the out- 
spoken lobbyist for his particular branch of 
the Armed Forces, the torchbearer of inter- 
service rivalry. For every colonel who has 
drawn the knife against a sister service, and 
been sent to Panama to repent his zeal, 
Pentagon veterans say they can cite sev- 
eral service secretaries or subsecretaries who 
have swung a subtle stiletto and survived. 


EXPERIENCE OVER BRILLIANCE 


Are all these layers of amateur surveil- 
lance necessary? Certainly many who have 
closely observed the defense program in ac- 
tion think not. 

The argument presented here is not, 
strictly speaking, that a uniformed man 
knows more than a man in mufti. Rather, 
it is that a career man, if well qualified, is 
likely to operate better than a brilliant 
amateur. The inilitary-career group already 
does include thousands of civilians, includ- 
ing scientists and administrators, and there 
seems to be a case for making greater use 
of their services in top posts. Some of the 
men in uniform certainly believe so; one 
famed admiral thinks it is ridiculous, for 
example, that in the Navy no civilian career- 
ist can become Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 
“How would you like to work in an organiza- 
tion where you knew the top jobs were pre- 
cluded from you?” he asks. Perhaps nearly 
all of the great tasks of military purchasing 
could be turned over to civilian career men. 

But the men in uniform are themselves 
an impressive group. One suspects that lay- 
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men have become at least faintly imbued 
with the idea that today's officers were 
trained to bawl out commands and shoot 
guns, and somehow are inadequately pre- 
pared to cope with an age in which science 
has revolutionized weapons. This ignores 
the fact that West Point and Annapolis have 
long been basically engineering schools of 
high quality, providing precisely the kind of 
education attuned to changing technology. 
Some high-ranking officers have had blind 
spots, it is true—but so have civilians, in- 
cluding some of the most distinguished 
scientists of the Nation. 

Nor is the military mind frozen in antique 
doctrines of strategy and tactics and mili- 
tary organization. Anyone who takes the 
pains to glance through such a publication 
as the Air University Quarterly Review 18 
likely to be startled at the imagination freely 
displayed by bright young colonels and brig- 
adier generals. 

The evidence that military career men 
should be given far more freedom and far 
more responsibility than they now have is, 
to this outsider, overwhelming. But just 
how are the transient amateurs to be chased 
out of the administrative Jungle and forced 
back to their proper positions of top civilian 
control? 

A number of suggestions have been offered, 
and all deserve consideration. One of the 
most persuasive is advanced, among others, 
by Gen. Carl Spaatz, former Air Force Chief 
of Staff. 

He proposes that “the Secretary of the 
Army and his civillans, the Secretary of the 
Navy and his civillans, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force and his civilians could well be 
removed.” This would leave the military 
commander of each service reporting direct 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

It would clear away a lot of the present 
clutter. And might do more. It could give 
each military organization an avenue to the 
civilian center of decision, guaranteeing each 
a proper hearing on strategic policy. And 
it could go far to assure that the civilian 
policymakers were men with no ties to a 
particular service but with loyalty only to 
the cause of defense. 

And it must be emphasized again that 
the Secretary of Defense and his civilian 
staff should limit themselves to the final 
setting of policy, and should not intrude 
into the detalls of administration. This im- 
plies slimming down the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

‘There would seem to be one more impera- 
tive requirement for good top management 
in the Pentagon. The Secretary of Defense 
must have somewhere to turn for consistent 
and comprehensive military advice. 

Consider the facts of the matter. The 
Secretary is, and must be, one of those tran- 
sient amateurs. Neil McElroy has already 
‘won the respect of his subordinates. But 
Mr. McElroy would be the first to admit he 
is no supreme strategist, How is he going 
to take the strategic plans and ambitions 
of three separate services and weld them into 
one consistent strategy? 

Presumably, to cite a very simple but real 
example, the Army, anxious to prepare for 
“limited” warfare, will come to him demand- 
ing that the Air Force provide more air lift 
for the ground troops. But the Air Force, 
doubtful of the whole concept, will instead 
be anxious to spend its money on intercon- 
tinental bombers and missiles. Meanwhile, 
the Navy will come up with its own bombing 
and missilery schemes which must be 
weighted against those of the Air Force. If 
you were the amateur Secretary, how would 
you go about deciding such questions, which 
are both highly technical and profound? 

JOINT CHIEFS VERSUS GENERAL STAFF 

At present the Secretary, seeking profes- 
sional guidance, can only ask help from a 
part-time committee composed of the three 
chieftains of the same three services whose 
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plans must be reconciled. This is the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which includes also a yoteless 
chairman of brief tenure drawn from one of 
the services. r 

A roaring argument is now going on in 
Washington over whether the Joint Chiefs 
organization should be abolished. and sup- 
planted by some kind of a general staff. 
Distinguished proponents contend “you'll 
never get decisions” from the present setup. 
Equally distinguished opponents warn that 
if you eliminate it “you'll lay the founda- 
tion for disaster.“ But one wonders whether 
all this isn't more rhetoric than a reflection 
of realities. 

What is needed, rather obviously, Is a 
group of topflight men drawn from all the 
services, hard driven by one military leader 
of real authority, spending pretty much full 
time drafting cohesive policies and plans for 
the entire future defense of the United 
States—for examination by the Secretary. 

Now this need could very well be met by 
Creating a general staff; it is really rather 
difficult to get excited over the suggestion 
such a body would represent a threat to 
American democracy. 

But the need could also equally well be 
met by the present Joint Chiefs organiza- 
tion, put to work more seriously. That could 
be done rather simply, by having each mem- 
ber turn most of the administrative duties 
of his separate service over to his second in 
command, and by vesting In the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs firmer rule over that body's 
proceedings. 

To sum up, the Pentagon can be given 
good management by putting administra- 
tion in the hands of career military men, by 
keeping policy in the hands of a tight-knit 
crew of civilians, and by supplying those 
civilians with advice by a full-time unified 
military staff. Such good management Is a 
main need of the defense system. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of 
February 21, 1958] 

DEFENSE ManaGeMENT—It SHOULD TACKLE 
MILITARY ILLS In THE STRUCTURE BELOW 
Ir 
ns (By Henry Gemmill) 

The good management that's so badly 
needed for the United States defense effort 
should not pnly be permitted but required 
to tackle ailments in the structure below it. 

One has the feeling, however, that many 
of these ills are more complex than is sup- 
posed and the cures may be less simple than 
some legislators and outside reformers like 
to think. 

Consider one crucial problem: How to ac- 
celerate military technology, translating 
science into weapons of the future, All the 
experts agree science should be translated 
into weaponry at a faster pace. And many 
of them have very simple prescriptions on 
how to accomplish it. The difficulty is that 
they completely disagree. 

One school contends military men have 
limited vision; that they only seek new 
weapons for which they can see operational 
requirements. So it contends research and 
development should be yanked outside the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and placed in- 
stead in the hands of imaginative civilian. 
scientists who, exploring the frontiers of na- 
ture’s secrets, will invent revoluntionary ma- 
chines of destruction and present them to 
the men in uniform. 

But another school insists it is unthink- 
able that the military should be deprived of 
the right.to create the weapons it knows it 
will need, in forms it can be confident will 
be usable. So it seeks greater authority for 
each service to bulld its own armament 
technology. 

UNTIDY BUT TRUE 

Untidy though it may seem, there is truth 
in both views. Both the military mind and 
the unfettered scientific brain are capable 
of advancing the military art, from opposite 
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directions, and each may be blind to what 
the other sees. If America wants rapid 
strides in arms technology it will probably 
have tq place some bets on both approaches, 
even at the cost of some duplication. 

Zestful volunteer experts are offering ad- 
vice, too, on a second major problem: What 
jobs should be performed by whom. To 
some it seems very simple. They say the 
Army, Navy, and Alr Porce are mere historic 
relics, whose roles, and missions have be- 
come utterly confused by the rush of mili- 
tary technology. They would obliterate the 
services, or nearly so, and supplant them 
say. with a strategic striking force capable 
of destroying Russia, a limited war com- 
bat group, and a continental defense 
command. 

Some merit Is to be found in their criti- 
cisms. Military jobs have certainly become 
frozen by law and administrative fiat into 
patterns which sometimes approach the ridic- 
ulous. Until just a few days ago, for in- 
stance, the rule was that the Army could em- 
ploy a missile soaring 199 miles, but any able 
to fiy 201 miles would have had to be handed 
over to the Air Force for operational use. 

But any simple solution might turn out 
to contain confusions of its own. How can 
an aircraft carrier be assigned arbitrarily to 
a strategic striking force when it is a use- 
ful tool for local wars? ‘Yet how can it be 
tagged for a limited war force when it is 
equally useful for H-bombing the Soviet? 
The Navy is a flexible thing, a multi-purpose 
tool, and the Pentagon leaders should think 
a long while before destroying its tradition 
of independence. 


MUCH MORE ATTRACTIVE 


Remerging the Army and Air Force, 50 
briefiy separate, both of them land-based, is 
a much more attractive possibility—and de- 
Serving of serious exploration. The chief ar- 
gument against it is that perhaps it would 
create an operating division too gigantic for 
eMiciency. ~- - 

One argument for such a merger is that 
the two services have been competing vio- 
lently for the same missions; often, however, 
that competition has proved healthy, as has 
been indicated in the astonishing speed with 
which each has produced an intermediate 
range missile. A better argument for mer- 
ger, not often publicized, is that it would im- 
prove the use of executive manpower. Sa 

Over the past decade or so the particular 
set of jobs handed to the Air Force has in- 
creased so greatly in magnitude, while the 
Set given to the Army has been permitted to 
shrink, that serious maldistributions of mili- 
tary executive talent have appeared. Army 
Officers have found careers so stagnant that 
Many able men have left in disgust; the Air 
Force has promoted rapidly, very likely too 
Tapidiy. “I could be a general today if I'd 
switched over to the Air Force in 1947,” says 
a somewhat embittered Army colonel. “All 
my West Point classmates who went to the 
Air Force have since made brigadier or major 
general.” 

Recently the advent of missiles has filled 
Alr Force officers with the fear that their 
Service could, in turn, become the stagnant 
one, as manned aircraft disappear. ‘That, as 
much as anything else, has been behind the 
Contest with the Army over who shall de- 
velop and deploy which missiles. That, too, 
has been behind the fight over which service 
shouid control the anti-missile missile, and 
which should attempt to conquer outer space. 


CROSS-FERTILIZATION 


But merger is not the only possible answer. 
A great deal of this pressure could be re- 
leased if officers were permitted to switch 
from one service to another, just as a General 
Electric engineer or executive Is free to move 
to a better job at Westinghouse. True, an 
Army man lacks training to fly a jet bomber, 
but he couid very well manage an Air Force 
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ground installation, and he is just as ca- 
pable of learning to command a missile base, 
Cross-fertUization between the services, one 

, might produce finer breeds. As a 
contribution to this end, the service schools, 
graduate and postgraduate, might well be 
attuned toward producing men with the wide 
outlook upon defense, fit for command in 
any service. 

Not the least of the major difficulty of de- 
fense is how to get and Keep the right men. 
It is of increasing importance because it 
seems probable that any future war will have 
to be fought mostly with forces-in-being, 

It may be that pay scales are a large part 
of the answer, and that if the Pentagon were 
to pay something approaching free-market 
scales for the talent it requires it would gain 
in efficiency and perhaps end up saving some 
money. How much, for instance, do you 

suppose the Pentagon now pays its Director of 
Guided Missiles, on whose shoulders rests 
the enormous responsibility of meeting the 
Soviet missile threat; Answer: $19,000 a 
year. 

RICKOVER, LE MAY 


This goes right down the line. Admiral 
Rickover, the atom sub man, has testi- 
fied that “there is not a single person work- 
ing in my organization that cannot today get 
out and draw two or three times the salary 
he is getting.“ Air Force General LeMay 
has testified that the Strategic Air Command 
is able to hold only around 20 percent of its 
personnel for as long as 4 years, with tre- 
mendous waste of money spent on training. 

Paying something like open-market rates 
for required talent might make is possible, 
at the admiinstrative level, to get and retain 
men who can make decisions without check- 
ing with committees. It might reduce, too, 
the peculiar and devious administrative de- 
vice of contracting with outside outfits 
(RAND Corp., Ramo-Wooldridge, MIT, Johns 
Hopkins) for management and strategic 
thinking. Admittedly, some of these deals 
have been made largely because the talent 
can’t be hired at Government rates. 

But it would be a mistake to think money 
is the whole answer, Morale has tradition- 
ally played a greater part in attracting and 
holding men to the military life and that 
morale is now dulled by myriad frustrations. 

These then are some of the difficulties of 
providing for defense. One suspects that the 
first step in solving them ts providing good 
professional management in the Pentagon. 


Centennial Birth of Theodore. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
October 27, 1957, began the year-long 
centennial observance of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the 26th President of the 
United States. 

One does not need to agree with all 
the statements or actions of a man to 
realize his greatness or to acknowledge 
his contributions to his country. This 
is true of Teddy Roosevelt, 

It is also true of-him that his fellow 
men, both at home and abroad, knew 
where he stood on the problems of the 
day. He offered strong leadership. 

The director of the Theodore Roose- 
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velt Centennial Commission is Hermann 
Hagedorn. He has written and edited 
several books and articles on Roosevelt. 
One such article appeared in the Octo- 
ber 27, 1957, issue of the New York 
Times magazine. It is an énlightening 
and enjoyable selection of statements 
made by Teddy Roosevelt on various 
points. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WORDS FOR Topar— r THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(By Hermann Hagedorn) 

Today marks the beginning of the year- 
long centennial observance of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The 26th President was 
born in New York City on October 27, 1858. 
The limelight caught him in his early 20's 
when, as a member of the New York State 
Assembly, he attracted national attention, 
and it stayed with him until his death at the 
age of 60. 

During the intervening years he did just 
about everything that any aspiring American 
youth might, in his most fanciful moments, 
yearn to do. He rode the Western cattle 
ranges as a cowboy. He pursued bad men 
as a deputy sheriff in the Badiands, and law 
violators of every description as top cop of 
his home city. He led a picturesque regi- 
ment up a Cuban hillside amid all the trap- 
pings of romantic fiction. He hunted bears 
in Wyoming and lions in Africa, explored a 
hitherto unknown river in Brazil, went down 
in one of the first submarines and up in one 
of the first airplanes. He wrote some twa 
dozen books, and won authoritative recog- 
ntion as a naturalist and a historian. In 
politics, he beat the bosses at their own 
game, becoming first Governor of his State 
and later the kind of President of the United 
States the American people idolize and his- 
torians never tire of arguing about. 

The centennial of a notable national fig- 
ure is preeminently an occasion for reap- 
praisal. What was the significance of his 
hunger for adventure and power, his preach- 
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today’s revelation, his zest for life and 
battle—oddly interspersed from time to time 
with epistolary soul searchings, absorption 
in ancient Irish sagas, pillowfights with his 
children, Gargantuan laughter and the writ- 
ing of prose passages aglow with imagination 
and moving in deep sea rhythms? 

The generation that takes note of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of this man’s birth may 
well ask: Granted that he was a captivating 
personality; that he was, beside Jefferson, 
the most versatile of American Presidents 
and, with Jackson and Lincoln, the most 
colorful; that he ranks with the 4 or 5 most 
effective Executives the Nation has had, what 
does he mean to us, in the troubled mid- 
twentieth century? 

To that question, the quotations below are 
offered as a part of the answer. 


(By Theodore Roosevelt) 
AMERICAN SN 


“Americanism is a question of principle, 
of purpose, of idealism, of character; not a 
matter of birthplace, or creed, or line of 
descent” (1908). 

“There are two demands upon the spirit 
of Americanism, of nationalism, Each must 
be met. Each is essential. Each is vital, if 
we are to be a great and proud Nation. 

“The first is that we shall tolerate no 
kind of divided allegiance in this country. 
There is no place for the hyphen in our citi- 
zenship. 

“The other is equally important. We must 
treat every good American of German or of 
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any other origin, without regard to his 
creed, as on a full and exact equality with 
every other good American and set our 
faces like flint against the creatures who 
seek to discriminate against an American, 
or to hold against him the birthplace of 
himself or his parents” (1918). 

“Everything is un-American that tends 
either to government by a plutocracy or 
government by a mob. To divide along the 
lines of section or caste or creed is un- 
American. All privileges based on wealth, 
and all enmity to honest men merely be- 
cause they are wealthy, are un-American— 
both of them equally so. * * * 

The things that will destroy America are 
prosperity-at-any-price, peace-at-any-price, 
safety-first instead of duty-first, the love of 
soft living, and the get-rich-quick theory 
of life” (1917). 

“CHARACTER 

"Alike for the nation and the individ- 
ual, the one indispensable requisite is char- 
acter—character that does and dares as well 
as endures, character that is active in the 
performance of virtue no less than firm in 
the refusal to do aught that is vicious or 
degraded” (1900). 

“By character I mean the sum of those 
qualities, distinct from the purely intel- 
lectual qualities, which are essential to 
moral efficiency. Among them are resolu- 
tion, courage, energy, power, or self-control 
combined with a fearlessness in taking the 
initiative and assuming responsibility and a 
just regard for the-rights of others together 
with unflinching determination to one's self 
to succeed no matter what obstacles and 
barriers have to be beaten down. * * * 

“If the ordinary men and women of the 
Republic have character, the future of the 
Republic is assured; and if in its citizen- 
ship rugged strength and fealty to the com- 
mon welfare are lacking, then no brilliancy 
of intellect and no piled-up material pros- 
perity will avail to save the Nation from 
destruction” (1913). 

“You must have the right kind of law; but 
the best law that the wit of man can devise 
will amount to nothing if you have not the 
right kind of spirit in the man behind the 
law” (1911). 

“FELLOW FEELING 


“Each group of men has its special inter- 
ests; and yet the higher, the broader, and 
deeper interests are those which apply to all 
men alike; for the spirit of brotherhood in 
American citizenship, when rightly applied, 
is more important than aught else” (1900). 

“The average American * * * can gener- 
ally get on with the other average American 
e * © if he will only know it. If he does not 
know it, but makes him a monster in his 
mind, then he will not get on with him. 
But if he will take the trouble to know him 
and realize that he is a being just like him- 
self, with the same instincts, not all of them 
good, the same desire to overcome those that 
are not good, the same purposes, the same 
tendencies and shortcomings * * * if he 
will realize all that, and if you can get the 
two together with an honest desire each to 
try not only to help himself but to help the 
other, most all other problems will be solved” 
(1903). 

“A very large share of the rancor of politi- 
cal and social strife arises either from sheer 
misunderstanding by one section, or by one 
class, of another, or else from the fact that 
the two sections, or two classes, are so cut 
off from each other that neither appreciates 
the other's passions, prejudices, and indeed, 
point of view, while they are both entirely 
ignorant of their community of feeling as re- 
gards the essentials of manhood and human- 
ity” (1900). 

“The chief thing necessary in order that 
they shall work together is that * * * the 
northerner shall know the southerner, and 
the man of one occupation know the man of 
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another occupation: that the man who 
works in one walk of life know the man who 
works in another walk of life, so that we may 
realize that the things which divide us are 
superficial, are unimportant, and that we 
are, and must ever be, knit together into one 
indissoluble mass by our common American 
brotherhood” (1902). 
“HOME AND FAMILY 


“The fundamental instincts are not only 
the basic but also the loftiest instincts in 
human nature. The qualities that make 
men and women eager lovers, faithful, duty- 
performing, hard-working husbands and 
wives, and devoted fathers and mothers, 
stand as the foundations of all possible 
social welfare, and also répresent the loftiest 
heights of human happiness and usefulness, 
No other form of personal success and hap- 
piness or of individual service to the State 
compares with that which is represented by 
the love of the one man for the one woman, 
of their joint work as home-maker and 
home-keeper, and of their ability to bring 
up the children that are theirs” (1917). 

“It is exceedingly interesting and attrac- 
tive to be a successful business man, or rail- 
road man, or farmer, or a successful lawyer 
or doctor; or a writer, or a President, or a 
ranchman, or the colonel of a fighting regi- 
ment, or to kill grizzly bears and lions. But 
for unfiagging interest and enjoyment, a 
household of children, if things go reason- 
ably well, certainly makes all other forms of 
success and achievement lose their im- 
portance by comparison” (1913). 

“POWER 

“Power invariably means both responsi- 
bility and danger (1905). 

“Our chief usefulness to humanity rests 
on our combining power with high pur- 
pose. Power undirected by high purpose 
spells calamity; and high purpose by itself 
is utterly useless if the power to put it Into 
effect is lacking” (1911). 

“The danger to American democracy les 
not in the least in the concentration of ad- 
ministrative power in responsible and ac- 
countable hands. It lies in having the power 
insufficiently concentrated, so that no one 
can be held responsible to the people for its 
use. Concentrated power is palpable, visible, 
responsible, easily reached, quickly held to 
account, Power scattered through many 
administrators, many legislators, many men 
who work behind and through legislators 
and administrators, is impalpable, is unseen, 
is irresponsible, cannot be reached, cannot 
be held to account“ (1908). 

“Power always brings with it responsi- 
bility, You cannot have power to work well 
without having so much power as to be able 
to work ili, if you turm yourselves that way” 
(1910). 

“RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


“If there is any lesson, more essential than 
any other for this country to learn, it is the 
lesson that the enjoyment of rights should 
be made conditional upon the performance 
of duty. For one failure in the history of 
our country which is due to the people not 
asserting their rights, there are hundreds 
preg their not performing their duties” 
(1916). 

No human being Is entitled to any right.“ 
any privilege, that is not correlated with the 
obligation to perform duty” (1917). 

“The people should be greater than any 
one man, and the people cannot be greater 
unless the people think of duty more than 
of right, just as the individual man who rises 
has to think first of duty and then of his 
rights. They must think of rights as de- 
veloped in duty rather than of only their 
individual rights. Unless the people, unless 
the sovereign, develop the capacity to think, 
each one, of what is due from him to his fel- 
lows and not of what is due from his fellows 
to him, unless they develop that capacity, 
this country, based as it is on popular gov- 
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ernment, cannot achieve the place that it 
must and will achieve” (1911). 
“THE SQUARE DEAL 

This country will not be a good place for 
any of us to live in if it is not a reasonably 
good place for all of us to live in” (1910). 

“The fundamental thing to do for every 
man is to give him a chance to reach a place 
in which he will make the greatest possible 
contribution to the public welfare" (1910). 

“Business and labor are different sides of 
the same problem. It is Impossible wisely 
to treat either without reference to the in- 
terests and duties of the other and without 
reference to the fact that the interests of the 
general public, the commonwealth, are 
paramount to both” (1917). 


“LABOR UNIONS 


“Labor organizations are like other organ- 
izations, like organizations of capitalists; 
sometimes they act very well, and sometimes 
they act very badly. We should consistently 
favor them when they act well, and as fear- 
lessly oppose them when they act badly. I 
wish to see labor organizations powerful; and 
the minute that any organization becomes 
powerful it becomes powerful for evil as well 
as for good; and when organized labor be- 
comes sufficiently powerful the state will 
have to regulate the collective use of labor 
just as it must regulate the collective use 
of capital. Therefore the very success of the 
effort we are making to increase the power 
of labor means that among labor leaders 
and among other citizens there must be in- 
creased vigilance and courage in unhesi- 
tatingly rebuking anything that labor does 
that is wrong“ (1911). 


“THE NEGRO 


„It is a good thing that the guard around 
the tomb of Lincoln should be composed of 
colored soldiers. It was my own good for- 
tune at Santiago to serve beside colored 
troops. A man who is good enough to shed 
his blood for the country is good enough to 
be given a square deal afterward. More than 
that no man is entitled to, and less than that 
no man shall have“ (1903). 

1 have not been able to think out any 
solution of the terrible problem offered by 
the presence of the Negro on this continent, 
but of one thing I am sure, and that is 
that * * * the only wise and honorable and 
Christian thing to do is to treat each black 
man and each white man strictly on his 
merits as a man, giving him no more and 
no less than he shows himself worthy to 
have. I say I am ‘sure’ that this is the right 
solution. Of course I know that we see 
through a glass dimly, and, after all, it may 
be that I am wrong; but if I am, then all 
my thoughts and beliefs are wrong, and my 
whole way of looking at life is wrong. At 
any rate, while I am in public life, however 
short a time that may be, I am in honor 
bound to act up to my beliefs and convic- 
tions. I do not intend to offend the prej- 
udices of anyone else, but neither do I in- 
tend to allow their prejudicies to make me 
false to my principles” (1901). To me the 
question of doing away with all race and 
religious bigotry in this country is the most 
important of all” (1904). 

“CORRUPTION 


“Our first duty is to war against dishon- 
esty * * * war against it in public life, and 
War against it in business life. Cor- 
ruption in every form is the arch enemy of 
this Republic, the arch enemy of free insti- 
tutions, and of government by the people, 
an even more dangerous enemy than the open 
lawlessness of violence, because it works in 
hidden and furtive fashion” (1908). 

“There can be no crime more serious than 
bribery, Other offenses violate one law, while 
corruption strikes at the foundation of all 
law. Under our form of government all au- 
thority is vested in the people and by them 
delegated to those who represent them in 
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Cfficial capacity. There can be no offense 
heavier than that of him in whom such a 
sacred trust has been deposed, who sells it 
for his own gain and enrichment. * * * He 
is worse than the thief, for the thief robs the 
individual, while the corrupt official plunders 
an entire city or State. 

No republic can last if corruption is al- 
lowed to eat into. its public life. No republic 
can last if the private citizens sit supinely 
by and either encourage or tolerate corrup- 
tion among their representatives” (1910) + 


“INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“The United States of America has not the 
option as to whether it will or will not play 
a great part in the world. It must play a 
great part. All that it can decide is whether 
it will play that part well or badly. And it 
can play it badly If it adopts the role either 
of the coward or of the bully. Nor will it 
help it in the end to avoid either part if it 
Play the other. It must avoid both. Demo- 
cratic America can be true to itself, true to 
the great cause of freedom and justice, only 
if it shows itself ready and willing to resent 
wrong from the strong, and scrupulously de- 
sirous of doing generous justice to both 
strong and weak (1911). 

Our first duty as citizens of the Nation 
is owed to the United States, but if we are 
true to our principles we must also think of 
serving the interests of mankind at large” 
(1916). s 

“We cannot sit huddled within our own 
borders and avow ourselves merely an assem- 
blage of well-to-do hucksters who care noth- 
ing for what happens beyond” (1899). 

Speak softly and carry a big stick.’ * * * 
It Is necessary to be respectful toward all 
People and scrupulously to refrain from 
wronging them, while at the same time keep- 
ing ourselves in condition to prevent wrong 
being done to us. If a nation does not in 
this serise speak softly, then sooner or later 
the policy of the big stick is certain to 
result in war. But no amount of speaking 
Softly will save any people which does not 
curry a big stick” (1914). 

“An unmanly desire to avoid a quarrel is 
Often the surest way to precipitate one; 
and utter unreadiness to fight is even 
turer . 

“If in the future we have war, it win 
almost certainly come because of some ac- 
tion, or lack of action, on our part in the 
Way of refusing to accept responsibilities at 
the proper time, or failing to prepare for war 
when war does not threaten” (1897). 

“I abhor violence and bloodshed. I believe 
that war should never be resorted to when, 
or so long as, it is honorably possible to 
avoid it. I respect all men and women who 
trom high motives and with sanity and self- 
respect do all they can to avert war. I 
advocate preparation for war in order to 
avert war; and I should never advocate war 
unless it were the only alternative to dis- 
honor” (1913). 

“Our rule should be the same for the Na- 
tion as for the individual. Do not get into a 
fight if you can possibly avoid it. If you do 
get in, see it through. Don't hit if it is 
honorably possible to avoid hitting, but never 
hit soft * * * don’t hit a man if you can 
Possibly avoid it; but lf you do hit him, put 
him to sleep” (1918). 

“THE AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY 


“The history of America is now the cen- 
tral feature of the history of the world: for 
the world has set its face hopefully toward 
gur democracy; and, oh, my fellow citizens, 
each one of you carries on your shoulders not 
Only the burden of doing well for the sake 
of your own country but the burden of doing 
well and seeing that this Nation does well for 
the sake of mankind” (1910). 

“Nowhere else in all the world is there 
Such a chance for the triumph on a gigantic 
Scale of the great cause of democratic and 
Popular government. If we full, the failure 
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will be lamentable * è for not only shall 
we fail for ourselves, but our failure will 
wreck the fond desires of all throughout the 
world who look toward us with the hope 
that here in this great Republic it shall be 
proved from ocean to ocean that the people 
can rule themselves, and thus ruling can 
gain liberty for and do justice both to them- 
selves and to others“ (1912). 

“We, here in America, hold in our hands 
the hope of the world, the fate of the coming 
years; and shame and disgrace will be ours 
if in our eyes the light of high resolve is 
dimmed; if we trail in the dust the golden 
hopes of men” (1912). 

“THE FUTURE 

This country has never yet been called 
upon to meet a crisis in war or a crisis in 
peace to which it did not eventually prove 
equal. I preach the gospel of hope 
of resolute and confident belief * * * in the 
destiny of this mighty Republic. I believe 
in the future—not in a spirit which will sit 
down and look for the future to work itself 
out, but with a determination to do its part 
in making the future what it can and shall 
be made. 

“Succeed? Of course we shall succeed. 
How can success fail to come to a race of 
masterful energy and resoluteness, which 
has a continent for the base of its domain, 
and which feels within its veins the thrill 
that comes to generous souls when their 
strength stirs In them, and they know that 
the future is theirs?” (1902). 

“We think that the greatest victories are 
yet to be won, the greatest deeds yet to; be 
done, and that there are yet in store for bur 
peoples, and for the causes that we uphold, 
grander triumphs than have ever yet been 
scored” (1894). 


The Constitutional Role of the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


: OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr, JENNER. Mr. President, with 
pride I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star dis- 
cussing the constitutional role of the 
Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEFUDDLED Critics 

Four staff members of the Washington 
University Law Quarterly have undertaken 
in the St. Louls Globe-Democrat to refute a 
series of editorials from the Indianapolis Star 
pointing out the need to curb the runaway 
United States Supreme Court. We wish we 
had room here to reprint thelr total effort, 
which occupies almost an entire newspaper 
page in small type. It is a magnificent ex- 
ample of the tactics used by defense attor- 
neys to make a jury forget the evidence. 

‘The conclusion of the Star's editorial series, 
as readers. of this page may remember, was 
that some way must be utilized to bring the 
Supreme Court back to its historic functions 
without altering its constitutional position. 
We did not attack the Supreme Court. We 
defended it against the misuse which the 
majority of present Justices are making of its 
prerogatives, 

Our Washington University critics devote 
their first 16 paragrephs to convincing their 
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readers that the Star claimed the power of 
judicial review is unconstitutional. We 
eventually discover the reason for their mis- 
apprehension: They themselves are firmly 
convinced that the Court's legitimate power 
to rule laws unconstitutional when they are 
in fact unconstitutional, is the same as the 
power to make new laws or even, if the whim 
moves, to amend the Constitution. Of all 
people, attorneys should be able to see the 
difference, and of all attorneys, those con- 
nected with a university law faculty should 
be acutely aware of it. If they are not, 
heaven help the law students. 

The Star maintained, and others such as 
the distinguished Judge Learned Hand have 
maintained, that the Supreme Court does 
not have the power, and must not be allowed 
to usurp it, to make law. Throughout its 
history that has been the Supreme Court’s 
own position, expressed as late as 1936 in an 
opinion which declared: “The Constitution 
is the supreme law of the land ordained and 
established by the people. All legislation 
must conform to the principles it lays down. 
When an act of Congress is appropriately 
chalienged in the courts as not conforming 
to the constiutional mandate, the fudicial 
branch of the Government has only one 
duty; to lay the article of the Constitution 
which is invoked beside the statute which is 
challenged and to decide whether the latter 
squares with the former. The court 
neither approves or condemns any legislative 
power.“ 

Our Washington Law Quarterly critics next 
charge the Star with blatant misstatement 
of rulings handed down by the Supreme 
Court. In what way? Well, they say, first 
you must understand that a court decision 
applies only to the case which is decided. 
In kindergarten language they explain what 
attorneys call the law of the case. In es- 
sence this is a very sound doctrine which 
holds that a court judgment has the effect of 
law against the person to whom it is applied, 
but nowhere else. The Star's basic misstate- 
ment is supposed to have been that Supreme 
Court decisions could possibly apply to any 
but the actual case under consideration. 

What are the facts? The Supreme Court's 
decision in the Nelson case knocked out anti- 
subversive laws in almost half the States of 
the Union, Of course the States could go 
to court one by one if they wanted to spend 
the money, but in this one decision the Su- 
preme Court said the Federal Congress had 
preempted the antisubversive field by enact- 
ing the Smith Act, and State laws in the 
same field were null. The la of the 
decision was purposely broad enough to cover 
all States. Of what use is the law of the 
case when the Supreme Court Itself disre- 
gards it? 

In this matter of ption, too, our 
critics disregard the ‘whole truth for the 
sake of influencing opinion. They say the 
decision in the Nelson case was not uncon- 
stitutional because the preemption doctrine 
is based on the Constitution, and the de- 
cision was based on preemption doctrine. 
The truth is that the doctrine was twisted 
entirely out of shape by the present Supreme 
Court, which even disregarded a plain state- 
ment in the Smith Act itself that it was not 
intended to crowd States out of the anti- 
subversive field. 

The pre-Warren Supreme Court had held 
time and again, as it held in 1937: “The 
principle is thoroughly established that the 
exercise by the State of its police power, 
which would be valld if not superseded by 
Federal action, is superseded only where the 
repugnance is so direct and positive that 
‘the two acts cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

- There was no repugnance between the 
Smith -Act and the State antisubversion 
laws, They could consistently stand to- 
gether. The Warren Court did not follow 
the doctrine of preemption; it wrote its own 
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doctrine. This was contrary not only to 
historic Supreme Court precedent, but to 
the Constitution itself. The Court ignored 
Congress, ignored precedent, ignored the 
Constitution. To attempt to defend it on 
the basis of doctrine it did not follow is 
ridiculous. 

The Washington Law Quarterly quartet 
proceeds in much the same vein, and by much 
the same methods, in an attempt to dis- 
credit all other criticisms of the present Su- 
preme Court majority. Despite a constitu- 
tional clause which says, “Each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings,” they 
manage to convey the idea that the power to 
investigate was granted to Congress (by the 
Supreme Court) only upon condition that in- 
vestigations have legislation as an object. 

How far off base can counselors get when 
they attempt a defense at any cost? Perhaps 
a clue is that at one place in their criticism, 
they attribute Thomas Jeffersén’s remarks 
about the Supreme Court directly to the Star. 
Flattering, but hardly honest. We wonder 
what Jefferson's reaction would have been 
to the law editors’ remark that his words con- 
tributed to an ultimate absurdity. 

The attack on the Star's editorials is more 
confusing than enlightening until we come 
to one small paragraph. It says: “If the 
Court decided it could not overrule past de- 
cisions, the only other way of changing them 
would be by amending the Constitution. 
This is a burdensome process requiring the 
agreement of three-fourths of the States. Is 
this change desirable?” 

Change? We have been under the impres- 
sion all along that the only proper way to 
change the Constitution is by amendment. 
We most assuredly are not willing to leave it 
to five members of the Supreme Court, And 
despite the final exhortation of our Washing- 
ton Law Quarterly critics, we shall continue 
to resist the Court’s usurpation with every 
legitimate power at our command. 


Hon. George S. Long 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared in the March 22 
edition of the Sunday Star. 

Dr. Lonc was a most valuable and re- 
spected member of my Committee on 


Veterans’ Affairs. He was devoted to his 


position on this committee and served 
faithfully as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Hospitals. Many, many times 
I called on Dr. Lone to visit veteran hos- 
pitals throughout the country, and his 
only answer was When do you want me 
to leave, Mr. Chairman?” 

His reports were always detailed in 
every nature, and his service on my com- 
mittee will be sorely missed, 

The article follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE LONG, FOURTH OF DYNASTY, 

Drs 


Representative GEORGE SHANNON LONG, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, the fourth member 
of Louisiana’s Long dynasty to sit in Con- 
gress, died yesterday at Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital. Dr. Lone suffered a heart attack at 
his home here on Thursday. He was 74. 
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A dentist, lawyer, and patent medicine 
manufacturer as well as a legislator, Dr. 
Lone came to in 1953, and served 
in the 63d, 84th, and 85th Congresses. He 
was a member of the House Administration 
and Veterans’ Affairs Committees, 

Dr. Lonc was a brother of the late Senator 
Huey P. Long, and of Gov. Earl Long, of 
Louisiana. He was an uncle of Senator RUS- 
SELL LONG, Democrat, of Louisiana. Huey 
Long’s widow, Mrs. Rose Long, was appointed 
to fill his term in the Senate. 

WON ON THIRD BID 


He won election to the House from the 
Eighth Congressional District in Louisiana 
in his third bid for the job. His successful 
campaign for the Democratic nomination in 
1952, tantamount to election in Louisiana, 
was fought mostly along personality lines 
with the main issue Longism versus anti- 
Longism. 

His brother, Earl. who subsequently was 
again elected Governor of Louisiana could 
not succeed himself as Governor that year, 
and his hand-picked successor was over- 
whelmingly defeated by Robert Kennon, 

Earl Long campaigned for Dr. Lona in his 
successful bid for Congress, although twice 
before he had worked against his brother in 
congressional races. 

Dr. Long was born in a log cabin on his 
parents’ small farm near Winnfield, La. The 
family moved into the town of Winnfield 
when he was 5 years old. He attended the 
public schools in Winn Parish, and Mount 
Lebanon (La.) College. He taught school in 
Winn Parish before becoming a dentist. 


ADMITTED TO BAR 


Dr. Lona practiced dentistry in Oklahoma 
and Louisiana from 1904 to 1952, and was 
admitted to the Oklahoma bar in 1923. 

He lived in Oklahoma from 1904 to 1936, 
when he returned to his native State. He 
served in the Oklahoma State Legislature in 
1920-22 as a representative from Tulsa. 

His home was in Pineville, La. He was a 
past president of the chamber of commerce 
there. Dr. LONG was a 32d degree Mason and 
& Shriner. 


Price Support and Acreage Allotment 
Laws 


~ SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (S. J. Res. 162) 
to stay any reduction in support prices or 
acreage allotments until Congress can make 
appropriate changes in the price support and 
acreage allotment laws. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I repre- 
sent the diversified farming area in the 
heart of Illinois comprising the 18th 
Congressional District and rise in oppo- 
sition to this resolution, for I believe it 
to be a step backward in solving the 
agricultural problem. Oh, yes, the eco- 
nomic climate is just right for a 
demagogic approach today. We have 
heard an abundance of it here this after- 
noon, and I suspect that many will be 
moved by political expediency to support 
the resolution. Frankly, I do not propose 
to take the easy way out, but to stand up 
for what I believe to be fundamentally 
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right, regardless of the political impli- 
cations. 

I was hoping that during this session 
we would have an opportunity to consider 
an overall constructive farm program, 
but it is quite apparent from this ma- 
neuver that the majority side has no in- 
tention of tackling this problem realis- 
tically in an election year. 

Those of us from the corn and soybean 
producing area have been concerned over 
the extraordinary benevolent attitude 
the Congress has taken with respect to 
such crops as cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
peanuts. I just cannot help but have a 
feeling that we are still being asked to 
pay reparations to the South for the Civil 
War. ~The resolution before us today 
gives me no cause for altering this 
opinion. How long, Mr. Chairman, oh, 
how long, are we going to drift along 
and evade the responsibility of facing up 
to this issue squarely? 

Personally, I get just a little irked 
when Members of Congress are pictured 
as spineless creatures who are concerned 
only with their political necks. I do not 
appreciate being so characterized, and 
my record since becoming a Member of 
this House will disclose my holding fast 
to principle and conviction regardless of 
the political consequences. 

Just last week, for example, when the 
omnibus public works bill was considered, 
I was forced to vote against my own proj- 
ect for the Hennepin Canal involving an 
expenditure of $2 million because the 
omnibus bill was loaded down with $432 
million worth of additional unauthorized 
projects. That was just too much pork 
barrel to stomach to get my vote for the 
bill, even if it foreclosed my voting for my 
own project. 

Yesterday, I was asked to take a public 
position in support of a local school tax 
referendum for school construction, and 
gladly did so although it probably was 
not the smartest thing to do politically. 
Today, many of us from farm districts 
may be on the spot politically, but I 
would urge my colleagues to not become 
panicked by this maneuver, but rather 
vote for what you honestly believe to be 
right as a matter of principle. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit 
that a vote against the resolution today 
will be in the best interest of the farmer 
tomorrow and in the future, 


Strike Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM k. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial published in the Fond du Lac 
Commonwealth Reporter. The editorial 
points out very vividly that enforcement 
Officers cannot play favorites in carrying 
out the oath of their office and that any 
new labor legislation should protect the 
rights of the individual. 
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The editorial follows: 
STRIKE VIOLENCE 


It may be a long time before the tangled 
threads of the protracted Kohler Co. strike 
in Wisconsin are sorted out, either by Con- 
gress or anybody else. But one thing is pain- 
fully clear in the Washington spotlight. In- 
tolerable violence has disfigured this dispute. 

From the days of the famed sitdown 
strikes of the 1930's, when many of our 
great industrial unions were just getting 
thelr strength, there seems to be a hang- 
over notion that violence done in the name 
of worthy union objectives somehow isn’t 
like other violence. 

Certainly no labor leader of any stature 
would dare to condone vandalism, physical 
assault, or any of the other acts so often 
perpetrated in the heat of labor strug- 
gies. At Kohler the total of these is said to 
reach 800. 

Union leaders say they neither approve nor 
accept responsibility, A strange kind of an- 
archy appears to afflict some unions at 
strike time. It is never very much in evi- 
dence when they are voting for a strike or 
a new Slate of officers. But once the stop- 
page is under way, things happen that 
nobody ordered but nobody is able to stop. 

Where_the hangover shows itself is at the 
Moment when someone of influence or au- 
thority in public affairs proposes to do 
something about such violence, Insistence 
that law and order govern unions just like 
everybody else is assailed as union busting. 

It is so obvious that it should not need 
to be stated that the law can play no favor- 
ites, It is for everyone’s protection, and it 
can relieve no man or organization of its 
responsibility to respect the persons and 
property of all others in our society. 

Labor leaders testifying before Congress 
11 years ago on the Taft-Hartley bill were 
a sad lot as they argued, in practical ef- 
fect, for exempting unions from this respon- 
sibility. There must be no exemption. 

The Kohler affair is a dismal picture of 
failure on this score. But, in the light of 
past history, one cannot be too hopeful of 
Pinning the blame for acts against the pub- 
lic order. Control appears to be something 
some unions apply only when and where it 
is convenient to their purposes. 


I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION ag REMARES 


HON. ALBERT | W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently had the great pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Olga Horeczko, of New Haven, 
Conn., the Connecticut State winner in 
the Voice of Democracy contest. 

To Olga, the meaning of democracy, 
freedom, and life without tyranny is 
real. She is of Ukrainian birth and has 
been in this country only 7 years. She 
and her family have tasted the bitter 
pills of oppression and dictatorship 
which cost the life of her father. 

I am very happy to be able to include 
Olga's speech entitled “I Speak for De- 
mocracy” for the attention of all Mem- 
bers of this body. 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 

Democracy is one of the most precious 
blessings of my life. It is the safeguard of 
my individuality—it is the pattern of living. 
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To me democracy stands for liberty, for 
equality, for universal suffrage. But above 
all to me democracy stands for the happiness 
and the freedom which I have learned to 
cherish these past 7 years. 

Yes, 7 short years ago in a world of op- 
pression and fear I lived through suffering 
and pain and distress. I saw families who 
were not secure in their own homes, people 
who had no voice in their government, peo- 
ple to whom the word of God is denied and 
who are forbidden even to pray. 

But I was fortunate to come to a different 
world, a world of freedom, a land of oppor- 
tunity. I was welcomed by privileged peo- 
ple. Privileged in that they have their free- 
dom—freedom of religion, speech, and the 
press. Privileged because they may live 
peacefully and not in constant fear of their 
Government authorities. Such people can 
progress because under a democratic form of 
government they may live in harmony and 
contribute to the prosperity and common 
welfare of the Nation. 

y and oppression led to the cor- 
ruption of a nation, but freedom, happiness, 
and security—these elements make a nation 
strong. 

Democracy entitles me to the liberty and 
responsibility of shaping my own future. 
It gives me an opportunity to develop my 
abilities and strive for higher perfection. 
Foremost,.democracy makes it possible for 
me to be treated as an individual with cer- 
tain rights and privileges that cannot be 
taken away from me by anyone. I realize 
that I am free to worship as I please, free 
to recognize a Higher Power to whom I can 
direct all my spiritual aspirations. I know 
that I am represented in the Government 
and that I am not hindered in expressing 
my opinions for the general welfare. I am 
not confined to the darkness of mind, I am 
able to keep up with the progress of the 
world because I have the free use of the 
press. I am given every opportunity to ex- 
pand my knowledge because I have good 
means of acquiring a higher education. To 
me democracy stands for happiness and con- 
tentment. 

I see all around me the bright faces of 
contented people, people who are glad to be 
alive. People who realize their good fortune 
and who are willing to share it with others. 
In the wrinkles of the old as well as in the 
smiles of the young there is portrayed a 
sparkle of satisfaction and happiness. These 
people live in a democracy, a rule which high- 
lights justice and freedom. They are mem- 
bers of one Nation under God and they are 
8 of it. Democracy is their guiding 

ht. 

That is why I speak, and shall always 
speak, for democracy. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include my newsletter of March 
22, 1958: 

The story of free enterprise Is out of style, 
forgotten or replaced by accelerating (not 
creeping) socialism. Free enterprise under- 
Mes the greatness of the United States. For 
example, one of the many stories: 

“A poor, uneducated, but enterprising man 
built a prosperous business by selling a good 
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hamburger at a fair price. Prospering, he 
sent his son to college to learn economics. 
The son, returning full of book learning, 
warned his father of a recession. Following 
his son's advice, he cut the size of the ham- 
burger, reduced personnel and advertising to 
lessen the impending losses of a recession. 
Sure enough, his business fell off 50 percent, 
and the father proudly told others of his 
good fortune in having an educated son who 
had warned him of a recession and just in 
the nick of time.” 

Now what is all this talk about recession, 
downturnm slump, hard times? Well, here 
are some facts. Personal income in Febru- 
ary 1958, was the highest February in his- 
tory (at an annual rate of $341.8 billion, 
1957. $338.6 billion; 1956, $317 billion). 
Savings now are at an all-time high. Fur- 
ther, now 54 percent of American {gmilles 
have incomes of more than $4,000 a year, 
compared to only 41 percent in early 1953 
(Federal Reserve figures). Families with in- 
comes of more than $7,500 increased from 
9 percent to 17 percent. Families under 
$3,000 decreased from 41 percent to 34 per- 
cent. 

How about employment and unemploy- 
ment? Of a total work force of 67 million, 
5 million now are out of work, 7.5 percent of 
the total. Now, let’s compare: In 1938, after 
6 years of the New Deal, 10,400,000, or 20 per- 
cent, of the 54 million work force were unem- 
ployed. In 1950, 4,800,000, or 7.6 percent, of 
63 milljon were unemployed, Also, in 1950, 
President Truman said that jobseeking was 
healthy and that three to five million unem- 
ployed was normal, Two wars solved the un- 
employment of these two former periods, 
The 1954-55 recession was solved peacefully 
by our refusal to get ruffied, and the national 
gross soared upward. We do know there were 
even 214 milion unemployed at peak pros- 
perity. 

Are we then in a recession? Well, we have 
receded from the last high peak of pros- 
perity. Compared to any other period, our 
economic outlook is good. The real danger, 
as I see it, stems from politicians wanting to 
capitalize on the recession scare technique. 
For example, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON and 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN are sponsor- 
ing a new capital bank system. Another Sen- 
ator suggests another world bank, Scores of 
others, well-intentioned or not, are pushing 
pet programs, New Dealers are saying this is 
the now-or- never period to get liberal pro- 
grams underway.” 

All these Government aids cost the taxpay- 
ers either in more dollars in taxes or by water- 
ing the dollars through deficit financing and 
inflation. The big spenders are also the tax- 
cut proponents. We all want tax cuts. Re- 
sponsibly, how can we cut taxes while in- 
creasing spending? It is gratifying to see the 
widespread recognition of the beneficient ef- 
fect of a tax cut. Yet, taxes pay the cost of: 
Government programs. Now we're expanding 
the costly Government programs. Who is 
kidding whom? There is only one way safely 
to reduce taxes—and that is to reduce Gov- 
ernment spending, not increase it, 

The housing bill, to pump 61.85 billion 
more into housing subsidies, provides for 
lower downpayments, increased mortgage 
purchases by Government, and one-half of 1 
percent increase of interest rates. The bili 
was railroaded through under suspension 
of the rules, without debate, and without 
Members even having a copy of the bill, a 
flagrant disregard for customary procedure. 

The farm bill, to freeze farm supports at 
the 1957 level, brought on a bitter partisan 
fight. Generally, Democrats were for fixed 
supports; Republicans for flexible supports 
seeking a gradual return to the free market 
place. The bill passed, 210 to 172, indicating 
that should the President veto it, the House 
will not override the veto. Two resolutions 
expressing the sense of Congress called for 
accelerating military construction and civil 
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construction, respectively, as an economic 
stimulus. 

The tragedy of our governmental effort is, 
while saying we do not want to alarm the 
public, we do just that. We try to kill the 
patient with kindness. Priming a pump that 
is smoothly producing is not help but hin- 
drance, Government should build confi- 
dence and public morale, not destroy it for 
political advantage. Broad, sweeping na- 
tional legisiation to cure local or spotty re- 
cession is not the cure. But when people 
appeal, politicians are eager to please, so 
a law is passed to give money to the people 
from whom it has been taken. Accelerating 
this activity is the Congress’ current endeav- 
or. It is accelerating (not creeping) social- 
ism. This is not free enterprise. 
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Stop the Impoverishment of Our Farm- 
ers; Turn Back the General Business 
Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Monday, March 24, 1958 


— 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to address myself today to the Mem- 
bers of the House who on last Thursday 
cast their votes against the resolution 
which would forestall, in 1958, another 
half-billion dollar loss in income by the 
already hard-pressed farmers of Amer- 
ica. 

I cannot believe that any Member of 
this body would intentionally impose 
further impoverishment upon the men 
and women, and the children, who till 
the soil and who haye made us the best 
fed country on earth. 

Therefore, I can only conclude that 
those Memters who voted against the 
legislation to prevent a further cut in 
farm prices in 1953 were misinformed 
and were ill-advised by those whose 
leadership they have trusted and, there- 
fore, they were not aware of the tragic 
consequences a deepening depression in 
agriculture will have not only upon our 
farm people but also upon the total econ- 
omy and upon all the people of our 
country. 

Some, no doubt, thought they were 
voting to “set agriculture free,“ whatever 
that means. 

Others thought they were protecting 
the interests of the consumers of the 
Nation. 

A few may have thought they were 
saving money for taxpayers. 

FREEDOM FOR FARMERS 


To those who may have been influ- 
enced by a plea to “set the farmer free,” 
let me say first that I shall work to the 
limit for the real freedom of farmers and 
of all Americans, but I shall never brood 
on the farmers’ loss of their freedom to 
go bankrupt and their freedom to be- 
come once again the paupers in this 
Nation’s economy. 

If any one of you is worried about the 
freedom of farmers, let me ask you two 
questions: 

First. Is it regimentation, loss of lib- 
erty or something more evil when people 
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in industry regulate their production to 
fit their markets? That is just what the 
farm program seeks to do for farmers. 
If indeed, this is something evil, then 
the owners and managers of our indus- 
try have embraced it since the begin- 
ning, while it only recently has 
“corrupted” agriculture. 

Second. Is it regimentation, loss of 
liberty or something more evil when 
people in industry have a voice in the 
price of the things they offer for sale? 
That is just what the farm program 
seeks to do for farmers. If, indeed, this 
is evil, then the people in industry have 
always been neck deep in something cor- 
rupt, and our farmers just recently have 
got their feet wet. 

Let me point out to some of you who 
may have forgotten that a two-thirds 
vote of farmers is necessary, under the 
farm law, before a program adjusting 
the production of any crop is put in 
force. May I allay some fears by re- 
minding you that our farmers are the 
most independent people on earth and 
they will never permit Government to 
preempt their freedoms. 

Mr, Speaker, the cry “set agriculture 
free“ is a shibboleth to wring from our 
farmers the advantages they have 
gained in a working partnership with 
their Government. I do not and never 
shall subscribe to a proposition that the 
farmer must take a choice of either 
poverty with dignity or prosperity at a 
price of lost freedom. There is no foe 
so inimical to human dignity—to free- 
dom—as poverty. Isay that the farmer, 
as the rest of us, should have money 
in his pocket as well as freedom in his 
heart. 

THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER 


Let me speak now to those who may 
feel they must vote against the interests 
of the farmer to protect the interests of 
the consumer. 

My friends,from the cities may be 
astonished to look at the facts on that. 
Never in our history has the wage of 
working people bought more food than 
during the years of the operation of the 
farm program. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
prepared figures on the quantities of 
food the average pay for 1 hour of fac- 
tory labor would buy in 1929 and in 
1957. 

One hour’s pay would buy 6.4 one- 
pound loaves of bread in 1929, and 11 
loaves in 1957; 1.2 pounds of steak in 
1929, and 2.2 pounds in 1957; 7.8 pints 
of milk in 1929, and 16.6 pints in 1957; 
1 pound of butter in 1929, and 2.8 pounds 
in 1957; 1.3 pounds of bacon in 1929, and 
2.8 pounds in 1957; 1.1 dozens of eggs 
in 1929, and 3.7 dozens in 1957; 17.7 
pounds of potatoes in 1929, and 36.3 
pounds in 1957; and 1.3 dozens oranges 
in 1929 and 3.6 dozens in 1957. 

This is the situation although in re- 
cent years consumer food prices have 
gone up while farm prices have gone 
down. 

Senate Joint Resolution 162, which the 
House passed by a 210 to 172 vote on last 
Thursday, and which the Senate sent 
to the White House by a 48 to 32 vote 
on Friday, would prevent the Secretary 
of Agriculture from reducing price sup- 
ports in 1958 below the dollar and cents 
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support levels of 1957. By forestalling 
cuts already announced by the Secre- 
tary, this would save milk producers an- 
other loss of $250 million this year and 
prevent another loss of more than $200 
million to wheat producers. 

Now let us look specifically at the 
relationship of farm price to consumer 
price in these two commodities. 

In 1952 milk prices were supported at 
$0 percent of parity and the average 
price of a quart of fresh milk in grocery 
stores throughout the country was 22.8 
cents. In 1957 the support had been re- 
duced to 83 percent of parity (actually 
76 percent of parity as computed in 
1952), and the retail price of milk had- 
rised to 24.3 cents a quart. 

Now look at wheat. Department of 
Agriculture figures show that in Janu- 
ary, 1948, the farm price of wheat 
reached a peak of $2.81 a bushel, and the 
average price of a one pound loaf of 
bread at that time was 13.8 cents. In 
1955, the farm price of wheat had 
dropped to $2.14 a bushel, and the aver- 
age price of a loaf of bread had increased 
to 17% cents. Thus while the price of 
wheat declined 24 percent, the price of 
bread advanced 27 percent. In 1952, 
wheat was supported at 90 percent of 
parity of $2.20 a bushel and the average 
price of a loaf of bread was 16 cents. In 
1957, with wheat at $2 a bushel, the 
average price of a loaf of bread was 18.8 
cents. For the wheat in an 18.8 cents 
loaf of bread, the farmer gets some- 
where between 2.6 and 3.2 cents. 

These figures substantiate completely 
that another cut in the farm prices of 
milk and wheat will mean simply that 
$250 million will be taken away from 
dairymen in 1958, and more than $200 
million from wheat producers, and all 
these millions will be absorbed by mid- 
dlemen between the farmers and the 
consumers. Consumers will derive no 
price benefit whatsoever. = 

PROGRAM PRICES AND COSTS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have noted, 
some of my colleagues may have sup- 
ported lower prices for farm commodities 
in the expectation that costs of the farm 
program would be reduced and, there- 
fore, there would be savings to taxpayers. 

I earnestly request all of my colleagues 
to look at the figures on this. The official 
reports of the Department of Agriculture 
show that the price support program 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion operated for 20 years prior to 1953 
at an actual profit of over $13 million on 
the programs for the basic crops, and 
the loss on all crop operations at the end 
of the 20 years was only $1,064 million, 
whereas loses in the last five years have 
amounted to over $4 billion. It should 
be pointed out that with price supports 
at 90 percent of parity for 11 consecutive 
years prior to 1953 the actual farm prices 
were at 100 percent of parity or better, 
and farm program costs were negligible, 
whereas during the recent years of con- 
stantly falling farm prices, program 
costs have skyrocketed. 

Some of my friends here are inclined, 
I have noted, to give the price support 
program no credit for the years preced- 
ing 1953 and want to attribute to war 
and postwar demand" all the responsi- 
bility for the good prices that farmers 
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received in those years. I ask you to 
take note of the fact that the demand 
for, and use of, the products of American 
farms, at home and abroad, has been 
greater in the last four years than in the 
four years of World War II, yet the farm 
program has been administered in such 
a way that farm prices have been re- 
duced to depressing levels and program 
costs to the Government have mounted 
by leaps and bounds. 

I say to you: Poor prices to farmers do 
not make farmers prosperous. Poor 
prices to farmers have not reduced food 
costs to consumers. Poor prices to 
farmers do not mean less costs to the 
Government and savings for taxpayers. 

At this point I shall insert a table list- 
ing the major commodities produced by 
farmers which are affected by Senate 
Joint Resolution 162 and which indi- 
cated the 1958 farm value of these com- 
modities at the lower support levels an- 
nounced by the Secretary and their value 
at the 1957 support rates, which would 
be reinstated by this resolution. For 
the purpose of this computation it is 
assumed that production of the various 
crops in 1958 will be at the same volume 
as in 1957. 


1958 crop anes 1948 crop values 
Crop at announced |atS.J, Res. 162 
reduced support) minimum 1957 


rates support rates 
WW $1, 086,000, 000 | SI, 894, 000, 000 
N 187, 000, 000 204, 000, 000 


4, 390, 000, 000 4, 640, 000, 000 


r 4, 000, 000 414, 000, 000 
Rien SS. 29, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 
8 " 573, 000, 000 584, 000, 000 
97, 000, 000 t00, 000, 000 

204, 000, 000 AN. 000, 000 

72, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 


7. 643, 000, 000 S. 150, 000, 000 


THE GENERAL ECONOMIC RECESSION 


Mr. Speaker, the Nation now is in a 
general economic recession, with busi- 
hess declining and unemployment in- 
creasing. 

Our agriculture has been in a decline 
for 5 years. 

Comparing 1957 with 1952, total farm 
production was up 6 percent, farm prices 
down 16 percent, farm parity ratio down 
18 percentage points, total farm income 
down 20 percent, realized net farm in- 
come at the lowest point since 1942, 
purchasing power of that farm income 
down 24 percent, lowest since 1940, and 
the farm population has declined from 
24,283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 in 1957. 

Farm debt in 1957 reached a record 
high of $19,500,000,000. 

Deterioration of the agricultural 
economy dries up rural purchasing 
power. Then businesses in towns and 
cities that service agriculture begin to 
Suffer. Ultimately the impact reaches 
throughout the economy. This is what 
has happened in the past and it is hap- 
pening again today. 

Among the unemployed in our cities 
there now are many thousands of people 
who have been forced off the land by 
the depressed conditions in agriculture 
in recent years. 
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It often has been said that national 
depressions are farm-led and farm-fed. 
We know that in the past the breadlines 
in our cities have been longest when our 
farmers were receiving the lowest prices 
for the food they produced. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read carefully the 
President’s antirecession program, but 
to my dismay I have failed to find in his 
economic proposals one mention of or 
any sympathy for the depressed plight of 
the Nation’s agriculture 

Not only does the President ignore 
agriculture in his antirecession program 
but now we read in the press that he 
will veto our efforts, through Senate 
Joint Resolution 162, to prevent farm in- 
come from dropping this year by a half 
billion dollars below 1957. 

The legislation which is now before 
the President to stave off immediate 
economic disaster to our farmers by 
providing a l-year freeze on price sup- 
ports is not ill conceived or poorly 
thought out. The Congress is not mere- 
ly buying time in the hope that some- 
thing better will happen. We now have 
before us for study the, proposals of 
America’s farmers for improving our do- 
mestic agricultural situation. For ex- 
ample, both the dairy farmers and the 
wheat farmers have presented proposals 
which are designed by these groups to 
meet the needs of their industry. What 
we are asking for in suggesting to the 
President that he sign Senate Joint Res- 
olution 162 is for time in which the Con- 
gress can review these proposed plans 
and others like them applicable to other 
crops. It is our hope that in review- 
ing them and in subjecting them to the 
processes of the Congress, we can de- 
velop improvement in programs for 
farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is beyond all under- 
standing that the President would veto 
Senate Joint Resolution 162 and en- 
dorse the actions of his Secretary to re- 
duce again the already depressed condi- 
tions of farm families at the same time 
he is developing pump-priming measures 
to combat unemployment in our towns 
and cities. He seems to be totally un- 
aware that the work of his Secretary, 
which we in the Congress have acted 
to forestall, would inevitably intensify 
the very recession that he is trying to 
cure. 

The rural economy of America and the 
urban economy of America are inter- 
mixed and inseparable. Both must be 
prosperous, or else one will drag down 
the other. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the President, 
before it is too late—before we have a 
full-fledged depression in this country— 
that he comprehend this interdepend- 
ence of our rural and urban people, 
that by all means he approve the “hold 
the line” legislation for agriculture em- 
braced in Senate Joint Resolution 162, 
and that he then cooperate with the 
Congress—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—with measures in agriculture to 
restore prosperity on our farms and to 
turn back and banish the recession now 
gripping our towns and cities. 
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Winning Entry in American Legion, De- 
partment of Illinois, 21st Annual 
Oratorical Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, this 
day I received a message from Frank 
Bottigliero, assistant adjutant of the 
American Legion of Illinois, and recent 
chairman of the Americanism commit- 
tee of the State, having succeeded my 
deceased brother, Elliodor Libonati, in 
that capacity and also, having been im- 
bued with his teaching over the years, 
that the recent winner of the oratorical 
contest has beem named, and enclosed a 
copy of his speech. 

The American Legion, Department of 
Illinois, through its Americanism com- 
mittee, sponsors throughout the State of 
Illinois public and parochial school 
systems an oratorical contest. Thou- 
sands of young students participate in 
this program and hundreds of school 
principals and schoolteachers, nuns, 
and parochial lay teachers throughout 
the school systems concentrate on this 
activity and prepare specialized instruc- 
tion courses of study to develop children 
with tremendous talent interested in the 
forensic art of oratory. A scholarship 
at any university of the winner's choos- 
ing, together with trips throughout Tli- 
nois to give the oration at Legion 
gatherings and, also, at the State and 
National conventions of the American 
Legion. Great recognition results 
through this competitive program. 

The subject matter of the contest is 
limited to patriotic and constitutional 
questions, together with matters affect- 
ing the everyday problems related to the 
civic responsibility of citizenship. 

The winner of the 21st annual 
oratorical contest, already held this 
past month in Illinois, was a young stu- 
dent, Paul V. Black, age 17, a senior 
from Thornton Fractional High school, 
Calumet City, Ul. 

I have always been interested in this 
contest especially in that my brother El- 
liodor Libonati, deceased chairman of 
the Americanism committee of the State 
of Illinois, for many years spent his life 
in formulating this program among 
many others to promote and instill the 
principles of Americanism in our citi- 
zenry to keep alive the patriotic ferver 
of-our ancestors, so that the young gen- 
erations will follow in their footsteps, 
and that the youth of today become the 
pillars of the citizenry of tomorrow. I 
am proud to present before you the his- 
toric words of this patriotic and talented 
young American. He receives his medal 
of this accomplishment, blessed by the 
praying lips of the men who served: 

The time was early April, the year 1789. 
As the warm spring sun poured down upon 
the city of New York from a bright morning 
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sky, a small group of men ascended the 
steps of the, then, newly completed city hall. 
To the casual observer they must have had 
little in common. Among them were law- 
years, merchants, planters, and rough fron- 
tiersmen. Among them were Puritans, Qua- 
kers, Cavailers, and Catholics. Among them 
were Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Swedes. Among them were men coming 
from the length and breadth of our Nation; 
from the rock-strewn coasts of Maine to the 
fertile plantations of Georgia; from the rude 
huts of western Pennsylvania to the bustling 
seaports of Boston and New York. 

Yet, in spite of these outward differences, 
they claimed bonds far stronger than race, 
religion, or economic pattern. Each of them 
had lived through the bleak years of the 
American Revolution being a brave people, 
untrained, poorly equipped, but with great 
courage and a profound sense of right had 
challenged anc defeated the greatest imper- 
ial power in the world. Each of them had 
witnessed a young, sometimes blundering, 
sometimes brave, but always proud Nation 
struggle to establish and preserve those free- 
doms for which it had been formed. Each 
of them, in his own way, was vitally con- 
cerned with the future of America as a land 
of both strength and freedom. Thus, on 
the morning of April 2, 1789, the first Con- 
gress of the United States of America sat to 
consider the fate of the new Nation. 

As those men looked upon the state of 
our Nation that morning, they found that 
although the revolution had ended almost 
8 years before, the battle for freedom had, 
truly, only begun. During the Revolution a 
common struggle with a common goal had 
held together the varying groups that made 
up the American colonies. But when the 
conflict with England had ended, the peo- 
ple began to take the gains of the Revolu- 
tion for granted. They no longer thought 
of those freedoms which they, as Americans, 
held as something precious and unique. A 
man's consciousness that he was, above all 
else, an American was soon replaced by the 
feeling that he was an Englishman or a 
Frenchman, a Quaker or a Catholic, a laborer 
or an aristocrat, a Virginian or a Pennsyl- 
vanian. The pattern of American national 
unity had begun to show the sharp cracks 
of class consciousness. 

Across 2,000 miles of ocean Britain, France, 
and the other great imperial powers still 
waited. Long before the Revolution had 
ended. their theorists had predicted that a 
united America could never stand; that the 
same class consciousness which had, for 20 
centuries, enveloped the entire continent of 
Europe in an endless chain of wars would 
split the Frenchman and the Englishman, 
the Quaker and the Catholic, the laborer 
and the aristocrat, the Virginian and the 
Pennsylvanian into a myriad of warring 
groups. Thus, with the colonies divided, the 
reconquest of America would be a simple 
matter. 

Was victory in war only to turn to defeat 
in ‘peace? Was all that their countrymen 
had fought, suffered, and died for during 7 
years of bloody Revolution now to be de- 
stroyed from within by their own bickering? 
These were the questions which the Mem- 
bers of our first Congress faced that day. 

For 2 long months those questions re- 
mained unanswered until, on June 8, 1789, 
James Madison introduced a new and dif- 
ferent proposal. In Madison's eyes there was 
one bond common to all Americans, a bond 
which was the base of Americanism itself. 
By Madison's doctrine all men, regardless of 
their background, were inherently equal in 
the eyes of their Creator. As such each of 
them was entitled to equal opportunity, 
equal protection under the law, and equal 
respect in the eyes of his fellow man. Men 
claimed these rights not because they were 
English or French, not because they were 
Quakers or Puritans, not because they were 
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Virginians or Pennsylvanians, but because 
they belonged to the common brotherhood 
of man. 

The doctrine of natural rights unsheathed 
two powerful weapons against class con- 
sciousness. First, its bold declaration that 
each man had been created as a distinct in- 
dividual with an inherent integrity and an 
immortal destiny frustrated attempts to 
pound men into classes. Second, its conten- 
tion that all men had been created equal 
bound the colonists together through a faith 
which was distinctly American. 

James Madison realized, however, that it 
was not enough merely to identify natural 
rights as part of the American creed. The 
crises of the hour having passed, men often 
forgot the principles which had given them 
strength in a time of peril. Through their 
dissension the colonists had even then 
proved this. Moreover, without some means 
of translating it into practice there were few 
assurances that it would not be destroyed 
by the future tyranny of the very strong 
central Government created to protect it. 
For these reasons James Madison proposed 
that to the Constitution be added a state- 
ment of basic freedoms guaranteed to all 
Americans—an American Bill of Rights. 

On September 25, 1789, in the form of 
the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion Madison's ideas became action. With 
a simple, common, and yet, powerful faith 
our founding fathers had welded thirteen 
independent States into a truly United 
States of America. 

Our Nation had made a great step forward. 
Yet unfortunately, even many years later, 
other nations of the world had not learned 
the vital truth of man’s equality. In the 
city of Moscow in the year 1918, a tall, gaunt 
man of middle age, dressed in black, and 
wearing a short black beard stood on the 
back of a-railway coach and declaimed his 
theories to the people. He told them that 
all mankind could be divided into two 
classes—the capitalists and the proletariat. 
He told them that each of these classes was 


inevitably engaged in a struggle witk the 


other and that only by crushing the cap- 
italists who, to him, personified all evil 
could the people gain that which was right- 
fully theirs. He told them that the way to 
justice was not that of peace, but of en- 
slavement, imprisonment, and mass murder, 
and that when they had crushed all who 
opposed them within their own country, 
they must spread the doctrine of class 
hatred throughout the world. That man's 
name was Lenin and the doctrine of which 
he spoke was communism. 

Lenin, however, had not been the first to 
make use of class dissension, nor would he 
be the last. It was class consciousness that 
had plunged the French into one of the 
bloodiest zevolutions in history with the 
dictatorship of Napoleon as the final out- 
come. It was class consciousness that had 
helped to cause the First World War which, 
even as Lenin spoke, was ravaging Western 
Europe. It was class consciousness with 
which Adolph Hitler, only 20 years later, 
sought to rule the world. It is class con- 
sciousness with which the modern followers 
of Lenin would today seek to destroy 
America. 

Yet for those who would seek to destroy 
our freedom—for the imperialists of 1789, 
for the Fascists of 1937, for the Com- 
munists of 1958—America has and has al- 
Ways had an answer. That answer lics 
within the great religious truth of man's 
equality to man as authorized by a divine 
creator. That answer lies within the Bill 
of Rights of the United States Constitution 
which pledges our Government to the sup- 
port of that truth. But more than either 
of these it Mes within the American people 
themselves, for only they can make the 
truth of man’s equality live in America by 
making it live within their hearts. 
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Thus, ladies and gentlemen, if our Nation 
is to survive, we, ourselves must supply the 
strength of unity. Prejudice must yield to 
understanding. Bigotry must yield to tol- 
erance. The fatal doctrine of class con- 
sciousness must yield in our hearts and 
minds to the common brotherhood of man. 
Only thus, can we continue to derive the 
strength and meaning contained in the Bill 
of Rights of the United States Constitution. 


Statement of Northern Textile Association 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of the Northern Textile 
Association, before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, concerning extension 
of the President’s authority to enter into 
trade agreements: 


My name is William F. Sullivan. I am 
secretary of the Northern Textile Associa- 
tion, an organization which represents cot- 
ton, synthetic and wool textile mills located 
primarily in New England. 

Textile mill products is still a relatively 
important industry in New England, em- 
ploying about 133,000 workers. The industry 
is located in each of our six States and 
constitutes the principal or sole source 
of manufacturing wages in many communi- 
ties. Studies have shown that even before 
the present recession displaced textile 
workers have difficulty securing other em- 
ployment. Two hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand persons are employed in the apparel and 
textile industries, which is more than any 
single industry in the area. , 

The problems of the textile industry in 
New England today are the same as those 
which beset the textile industry nationally. 
Although New England mills are somewhat 
more sensitive when depression conditions 
exist in the industry, recent liquidations 
and current unemployment are not occa- 
sioned by the shift of the industry elsewhere 
or other regional characteristics, but are 
due to causes common to the whole industry. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF POSITION 


We oppose extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in its present form, or in the 
form proposed in H. R. 10368, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Duties on textiles have already been 
reduced to a level which does not afford 
adequate protection to employment and in- 
vestment in the industry, and hence no 
further reductions should be contemplated, 
2. Present dutics being too low, the act 
does not provide adequate means and guar- 
antees for the establishment of adequate 
tariffs and quotas where necessary. 

3. The act does not provide the necessary 
means for working out voluntary quota ar- 
rangements with other countries, or for the 
enforcing of such quotas. 

The textile industry has been hurt by a 
number of Government policies, including 
the Trade Agreements Act as it has been ad- 
ministered. The peril point and escape 
clause provisions of the act have not been 
carried out in a manner to prevent or correct 
such injury, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the situation will improve if the 
same or similar legislatfon is continued. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


There are today in the textile industry In 
the United States 345,000 less people em- 
ployed than in 1950. In New England 140,- 
000 jobs have been lost. It is estimated 
that in New England alone, sines the be- 
ginning of 1949, over 205 mills have closed 
thelr doors permanently. 

In the woolen and worsted branch of the 
industry, one-half of the production and 
employment remain in New England, but 
employment in the industry in the United 
States declined by 61 percent between 1947 
and 1956. Mill closings and short-time have 
continued during 1957 and 1958. Capacity 
in this branch of the industry has declined 
accordingly—looms by over 50 percent, 
woolen spindles by 47 percent, and worsted 
spindles by 56 percent between 1949 and 
December 1956. 

In the cotton textile industry, spindles in 
Place in the United States have declined by 
2.7 million since 1947, and of the 21 million 
spindles in place today, 1.3 million are idle. 

In 1949, 1.5 billion yards, or 15 percent of 
the production of cotton textiles for domes- 
tic use, were exported. Since then exports 
have declined to one-half billion yards an- 
nually. The industry has therefore lost a 
market for approximately 10 percent of its 
production. During the same period, imports 
of cotton textiles have risen from nominal 
amounts until they absorb approximately 3 
percent of the domestic market for cotton 
textiles. This loss of a market of approxi- 
mately 13 percent has had serious effects on 
this branch of the industry. 

Although the decline in the woolen- 
worsted branch of the industry has several 
causes, increasing imports of wool textile 
goods during this period have greatly aggra- 
vated the depression. 

JAPANESE COTTON GOODS QUOTAS 


The establishment of quotas on Japanese 
cotton goods exports to the United States in 
January of 1957 was a recognition by the 
Japanese and the United States Governments 
of the need for quantitative limitations on 
Japanese imports of such goods into this 
country. The Japanese quotas established 
Separate ceilings for 23 categories of cotton 
goods in order to prevent the kind of import 
concentrations which cause unemployment 
and liquidations. This arrangement has un- 
doubtedly saved many mills from liquidation. 

This quota arrangement developed certain 
important principles which might well be in- 
cluded in legislation. Most notable are: 
(a) quotas are established for categories of 
goods geared to domestic production, and 
(b) the plan is comprehensive in the sense 
that it covers all items of cotton goods from 
yarn to apparel and other finished items. 

The arrangement has certain limitations 
Which should be taken into account, In the 
first place, it applies only to Japan and 
affords no protection against imports from 
other countries. It is also voluntary, and it 
is probable that other countries would not 
adopt a similar approach. Even if they did, 
the total amount of imports would be too 
large for our domestic industry. 

The arrangement does not cover textiles 
other than cotton goods, and hence wool and 
ides rg textiles are afforded no protection 

y it. 

The Japanese arrangement being volun- 
tary, if Japan decides to change the arrange- 
ment, the United States could not hold her 
to it. Even so long as the Japanese leave 
the arrangement in effect, the United States 
has no means of enforcing it or even working 
with Japan to enforce the arrangement. An 
example of this is the fact that the Japanese 
established export quotas on velveteens of 
5 million yards in 1956 and 2.5 million yards 
in 1957. Nevertheless, Japanese velveteens in 
the amount of 6 million yards were landed in 
this country in 1956, and 3.3 million yards 
in 1957, an excess of 21 percent and 52 per- 
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cent respectively. The principal American 
producer of velveteens has, as a consequence, 
been forced to close down, and 1,200 more 
textile workers are without jobs. Similarly, 
in 1957 19 million dozen handkerchiefs of 
Japanese origin were imported, whereas the 
quota is 1.2 million dozen. Although Japan 
has attempted to control these exports, the 
United States is powerless to enforce the 
quota in this country against transshipments 
or other abuses, 

Legislation should provide for the unilat- 
eral establishment of comprehensive quota 
arrangements by the United States, with 
adequate police powers. 

WOOL-TEXTILE-IMPORT CONCENTRATIONS 

When the Japanese cotton goods quota 
arrangement was first announced by the 
Assistant to the President in 1956, he stated: 

“I should like to suggest that, in broader 
aspect, this arrangement is expressive of pol- 
icies already stated, and prophetic of Fed- 
eral action most certainly to ensue in sim- 
ilar exigencies. Under these circumstances, 
the reluctance of manufacturers to expand 
and modernize, and the reticence of inyest- 
ment houses to arrange financial facilities 
should be dispelled. To repeat, we shall not 
permit the Government to stand idly by 
while industries wither and job opportuni- 
ties are destroyed.” 

Nothing has been done about a similar 
situation which exists in the wool-textile 
industry. 

Although the establishment of a tariff 
quota on wool-textile imports in excess of 
14.2 million pounds annually is also a recog- 
nition that duties on woolens are too low, 
it is a wholly inadequate remedy for the 
needs of the domestic industry. 

An industry which has been halved in 
size since the end of World War II, and 
which continues to be plagued with liqui- 
dations, unemployment, and short time, 
should not be subjected to the pressure of 
substantial imports and the price pressure 
of imported goods manufactured at costs far 
below United States standards. The price 
depression is aggravated by the fact that a 
number of countries are competing against 
each other in the American market. Prices 
are therefore reduced to a level satisfactory 
to the lowest cost foreign producer. 

The wool traiff quota fails to make any 
provision whatsoever against the concentra- 
tion of imports in different categories of 
fabrics. Under this arrangement all of the 
14.2 million pounds of wool fabrics can be 
concentrated in one or a few types of goods. 
Imports of woolen goods tend to concentrate 
in the higher quality goods which are rela- 
tively light in weight and contain a rela- 
tively greater proportion of labor. For ex- 
ample, imports during the first 6 months of 
1957 of woolen and worsted fabrics weighing 
not over 6 ounces per square yard amounted 
to over 33 percent of the total domestic pro- 
duction of such fabrics. In other categories 
of high quality woolen fabrics, industry 
sources estimate that imports equal as high 
as 60 percent of United States production of 
such fabrics. It is our firm belief, and nu- 
merous mill witnesses have testified before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
that many milis have been forced to liquidate 
because of this type of competition. 

Furthermore, the wool fabric tariff quota 
does not apply to yarns, blankets, wool ap- 
parel or other wool products. In other words, 
many of the matters which were covered in 
the Japanese quota arrangement are left un- 
touched by the rather crude and inadequate 
wool tariff quota. 

Legislation which makes it possible to use 
the best features of both of these arrange- 
ments would be of value to our mills. 

I have taken these two examples in order 
to call attention not only to their shortcom- 
ings but also to the principles of quantita- 
tive limitation which they contain. We urge 
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legislation which will implement such prin- 
ciples. 
CONCLUSION 

A surplus of textiles and textile capacity 
exists in this country, and present Govern- 
ment policies should be oriented toward 
helping the industry to maintain all present 
markets and acquire additional markets for 
its surplus commodities, There is adequate 
precedent for such an approach in the case 
of other surplus commodities. The burden 
of lost textile markets at home and abroad 
falls upon the unemployed, their com- 
munities and stockholders. 

We respectfully urge that foreign-trade 
legislation be designed to prevent further 
invasion of the United States textile market, 
with particular reference to import concen- 
trations. 

Specifically, the Tariff Commission or 
some similar body responsible to the Con- 
gress, should be empowered and directed to 
increase duties and establish quotas 
promptly where damage to domestic prod- 
ucts exists or is threatened. No duties 
should be reduced unless approved by the 
Tariff Commission publicly in advance. 
Commission decisions should be final. 


Impact of Federal Policies on Textile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a timely editorial entitled “Textiles Need 
Federal Help” in the Evening Tribune, 
of Lawrence, Mass., on March 21. 


Upward of 225,000 New Englanders 
make their living by producing textiles 
and apparel, and this figure represents a 
tremendous drop as compared with past 
years. While the Federal Government 
has raised costs and made the industry 
less competitive by farm and foreign-aid 
programs, and subsidized low-wage for- 
eign competitors with material, machin- 
ery, credit, and purchases, it has extend- 
ed the other hand in an ever-increasing 
imports of foreign textiles and apparel 
into the United States. 

The city of Lawrence knows too well 
the story of liquidated mills resulting 
from increased imports and shrinking 
markets, and the editorial from the Eve- 
ning Tribune is based on experience, 
Realizing the vital part this industry 
plays in national defense and domestic 
prosperity, there is much food for 
thought in the editorial which follows: 

TEXTILES NEED FEDERAL HELP 

The unemployment situation in the textile 
industry has its effect on New England econ- 
omy. It needs specific, stimulating action 
by the Federal Government, and a move in 
that direction has just been made by the 
Northern Textile Association. 

While the administration has proposed a 
program to invigorate private production and 
employment to combat the present reces- 
sion the textile industry in this Nation 
has been suffering from a severe depres- 
sion brought on, in large measure, by shrink- 
ing export markets and increased imports of 
foreign goods. 
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Employment in this industry In the United 
States has declined by 344,000 jobs since 
1950 and it is a well-known fact that short 
time layoffs, financial losses, and liquida- 
tions continue to beset the Industry. 

Federal policies should be guided toward 
maintaining employment of the 900,000 work- 
ers left in this industry in this country. 
Instead, production which would provide 
thousands of jobs in textiles and apparels 
has been channeled into the hands of for- 
eign mills with the help of United States 
Government financing of textile machinery 
and raw materials. 

We could never understand why the pro- 
curement of textiles financed or ased 
with Federal Government cash is not given 
to American mills. Last year, alone, for 
example, United States funds in the amount 
of $88 million were spent for the purchase 
of foreign textiles. 

It just doesn't make sense. 


The Story of Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BRUCE ALGER 


Š OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, are we un- 
derestimating free enterprise? Are we 
selling ourselves short? This talk about 
recession and unemployment, let us look 
at the facts. For example, on employ- 
ment and unemployment: In 1938, 10,- 
400,000, or 20 percent of the total work 
force, were unemployed and this was 
after 6 years of New Deal programs. 

Yet the economic and political pallia- 
tives suggested on every side today have 
a strangely familiar ring. Did not we 
try to spend our way to prosperity 
through the thirties? Did not we em- 
bark on vast public-works programs 
naively confident that we could thereby 
create jobs? And did it work? Are we 
to try these remedies again? 

In February 1950, 4,800,000, or 7.6 per- 
cent of the total work force, were out of 
work. Mr. Truman at that time said 
3 to 5 million unemployed is normal 
and job seeking is healthy. Further, it 
is a fact that even at peak prosperity 
over 214 million were unemployed. 

So it is a demonstrated fact that 
today's 5,100,000 unemployed, or 7.5 per- 
cent of the total, is not alarming in itself. 
Further, income and savings are at a 
record high. 

Must we now, forgetful of our experi- 
ence, try all of the unsuccessful New 
Deal cures of the 1930's, the Federal 
handouts and the make work programs. 
Will this help, hinder, or kill free enter- 
prise. Let me tell a story: 

Two Maine farmers met on the road 
and pulled up their teams, 

“Hey, Sy,” said Josh. “Tve got a mule 
with distemper. What did you give 
yours that time he had it?” 

“Turpertine. Giddap.” 

A week later they met again: 

“Say, Sy,” said Josh. “I gave my mule 
turpertine, and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too. Giddap.” 


, 
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Sixth Anniversary of the United States 
Escapee Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that March 21 
marked the sixth anniversary of the 
United States escapee program, 

This program was first announced by 
President Truman in March 1952. 
“These men and women,” he said, 
“friends of freedom, ask only for an op- 
portunity to play a useful role in the 
fight for freedom. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the free world to provide this 
opportunity.” 

President Eisenhower, in speaking of 
the escapee program, said: 

I believe that the task of caring for the 
escapees should have the highest emphasis 
in the minds of all the free world, and I am 
happy that the United States has already 
done so much of this work. I know that the 
American people consider their participation 
in this humanitarian effort is not just a 
material effort, but also a matter of the 
heart. 


The continuation of the escapee pro- 
gram will probably be necessary as long 
as the international Communist conspir- 
acy, entrenched in the Soviet Union and 
in that country’s colonial dependencies, 
continues its rule of persecution. 

To date, 317,000 escapees have re- 
ceived help in some form in rehabilitat- 
ing their lives in free areas. Of this 
number 170,000 have come from Europe 
and 147,000 from the Far East. 

Many of the escapees have been 
brought to this country. This Congress 
has passed Public Law 85-316 which fur- 
ther extends our humanitarian efforts to 
admit genuine refugees and escapees, 
especially to unite families which have 
been separated. 

This program, Mr. Speaker, also gives 
the lie to the Communist claim that only 
through dialectic materialism can happi- 
ness be achieved. It refutes for the world 
to see the Soviet propaganda that the 
free nations are heartless and activated 
only by materialism. 

I should not like this occasion to pass, 
Mr. Speaker, without saying a word in 
praise of the efforts of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion—ICEM—as it is commonly known. 
This organization, which is composed 
only of countries of the free world, and 
in which membership of Communist 
dominated countries is prohibited, has 
since its founding in 1951 been respon- 
sible for the transportation to countries 
of resettlement of more than 800,000 ref- 
ugees, escapees, and other migrants. 

I should like to think, Mr. Speaker, that 
the end of this problem is in sight. How- 
ever, I believe that we must realize that 
as long as there are Communist persecu- 
tions there will be those who will have 
the courage to escape from it. 


March 24 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
an Effective Influence in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, on March 
23 a group of 11 members of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church will fly 
from Idlewild International Airport, 
N. Y., to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
for the purpose of joining the diamond 
jubilee celebration of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

The group, including 3 bishops of the 
church, will be under the direction and 
supervision of Dr. A. Chester Clark, of 
New York City, secretary-treasurer of 
the home and foreign missions depart- 
ment of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the oldest and largest organ- 
ization of Negroes in the world, has 
played a-most significant role in the 
struggles of persons of African descent 
to obtain all of the benefits of democracy, 
It is noteworthy that the church itself 
began in Philadelphia, Pa., in the year 
1787. 

Dr. A. Chester Clark’s statement on 
this epoch-making trip to South Africa 
as well as a brief historical treatise on 
the A. M. E. Church follows: 

One of the great religious organizations of 
America is the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Founded in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1787, the motivating influence behind its 
establishment is the brotherhood of man. 

Organization of the church actually start- 
ed when a number of Philadelphians of Af- 
rican descent, imbued with the spirit of in- 
dependence, withdrew from St. George's 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Philadelphia) 
because they were forced to worship in a 
segregated gallery of the church. They then 
established a church of their own in which 
any person, regardless of his race or color, 
could enjoy the worship of God with free- 
dom from restriction or segregation, A sec- 
ond major purpose was to provide guidance 
for their people and the less fortunate. 

Negroes of other Pennsylvania localities 
and of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland followed their example and formed 
distinctive African congregations; often 
with the encouragement of liberal white 
Christians. 

In April 1816 representatives from Bethel 
African Churches met in Philadelphia and 
formed a church connection under the pres- 
en title. They adopted the polity and doc- 
trine of the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
some slight changes. Richard Allen, a for- 
mer slave, who had purchased his own-free- 
dom, was selected to be the first bishop. 

The movement of this new church spread 
rapidly, becoming a powerful agency for 
creating and preserving the morale of Ne- 
groes and organizing them for good. 

Some of the early A. M. E. preachers also 
became prominent in business and political 
life as well as in religion and education. The 
first United States Senator of African de- 
scent was Rev. Hiram R. Revels, of Missis- 
sippi, an African Methodist minister. Like- 
wise, the cofounder of Freedom's Journal, 
the first newspaper published in America by 
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Negroes was the Rey. John Cornish, of the 
A. M. E. Church. 

In 1958 the A. M. E. Church has over 1 
million members scattered all over America 
and most of the world ‘where persons of Af- 
rican descent reside, including, west, central, 
and south Africa, South America, Canada, 
Mexico, and the West Indies, 

The main task of the church now, to quote 
from the Encyclopedia of African Methodism, 
is to bring to people the knowledge of God, 
to bring Negroes to the understanding that 
they, too, are children of God, and must 
develop the godlike qualities of their Father, 
to lift the spirit of Negroes out of the dust 
of disappointment, frustration, and sin, to 
build solid moral character in the individ- 
ual and society, to persuade America and 
the world to practice the principles of the 
Christian religion in dealing with black peo- 
ple, and to include them, in the Christian 
brotherhood." Our motto is: “God our 
Father, Christ our Redeemer, and man our 
brother.” 

March 25, 1958, marks the dlamond jubilee 
celebration of the establishment of the A. M. 
E. Church of South Africa. 

To mark this great occasion, a deputation 
of 11 ranking clergy,. and laymen of the 
church will fly to South Africa where they 
Will participate in the weeklong celebration. 

The group will be under the direction and 
Supervision of Dr. A. Chester Clark, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Department of Home 
and Foreign Missions of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, whose offices are at 112 
West 120th Street; New York City. 

Other members of this historic deputation 
are: Bishop R. R. Wright, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., president of the A. M. E. Church Coun- 
cil of Bishops; Bishop Isaiah Bonner, presid- 
ing bishop of South Carolina, and Mrs. Bon- 
ner; Bishop F. D. Jordan, of Los Angeles, 
Calif; and Mrs. Jordan; the Reverend Mr. 
Dwight Kyle, Long Beach, Calif., and Mrs. 
Kyle; Mrs. Anne Heath, president of the 
Women's Missionary Society, Washington, 
D. C.: Mrs. Rachel Valentine, and Mrs. Cleo 
Love, active officials of the Women's Mission- 
ary Department, 

Dr. Clark whose stewardship since 1952 of 
this vital area of church work has given the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church un- 
Paralleled prestige both at home and abroad, 
Considers this trip to South Africa as “an 
Opportunity to review the work of our minis- 
ters, laymen, and teachers and to explore 
Possible extension of our Christian work 
Within the ecumenical church.“ 

Since the visit of this group of 11 Amer- 
lean Negroes is history making in that it 
represents the largest group of American 
citizens of African descent to visit. South 
Africa under other than government Spon- 
Sorship, particular attention is called to the 
fact that Dr. A. Chester Clark looks also upon 
the mission as an opportunity to “build a 
bridge of international friendship and to as- 
Sist our Government in the projection of its 
aims and policy of creating good will on a 
People-to-people basis.” 

Said Dr. Clark in an editorial printed in 
the Voice of Missions, official organ of Mis- 
sions Department of the A. M. E. Church: 

“ON TO AMERICA—AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 

“History telis us that when the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church began its work 
in South Africa in 1892 the natives of South 
Africa yearning for some ties with other 
Persons of African descent referred to us as 
these, my brethren from America.’ 

“As simple and concise as this statement 
Sounds, it carries with it the true meaning 
4nd spirit of both Christianity and democ- 


“Those of us whose forebearers were 
brought to these shores in chains as chattel 
Slaves can now, after three centuries of prog- 
ee that we are fortunate to be Ameri- 

“True, we have remaining with us many of 
the vestiges of slavery, entrenched both by 
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law and custom. But there has been prog- 
ress. 

“Negroes are an important part of the so- 
cial, economic, political and religious life of 
America and it is safe to say that without 
Negroes and their many contributions Amer- 
ica could hardly be the world power it is 
today. 

“The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been a great contributing factor to the 
progress of America. Its ministers, laymen, 
and teachers have labored, long and hard, 
as often as not unsung, to make this Nation 
under God a strong one. Now it is God's 
will that 11 of our number have been chosen 
to journey afar to South Africa where we will 
join in the celebration of the diamond jubilee 
of our church in South Africa. Bishop 
Francis Gow has labored incessantly to make 
this observance a success. 

We solicit your prayers to the Almighty 
for a safe journey and return. 

“We also pray that we will in some way 
touch the hearts of South Africans seeking to 
impart to them, the courage to carry on in 
the great work of this church in spreading 
the true meaning of brotherhood. 

“We will report to the church all of our 
findings in South Africa and the results of 
our people-to-people visitation with our 
brethren from Africa south.” 


It is obvious that the United States De- 
partment of State and the entire foreign 
policy of this Nation has an effective ex- 
ponent of democracy in the secretary of 
missions of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Dr. A. Chester Clark, of 
New York City. 


Plans for the 1958 Congressional Tour of 
New York City, May 23, 24, and 25, for 
Members of Congress and Their Fami- 
lies Have Been Completed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, plans 
are being completed for the annual con- 
gressional tour of New York City for 
Members of Congress and their families 
on May 23, 24, and 25. 

This annual congressional tour for 
Members of both branches of Congress 
and their families provides for 3 glorious 
days in New York at a cost of $37.50 
each for adults and $32.50 each for 
children between the ages of 5 and 12 
years. 

This year's trip will include a recep- 
tion at New York City Hall, a visit to the 
United Nations, a day at West Point 
Military Academy, a reception. on a 
transatlantic liner, a visit to New York's 
Chinatown, and several other receptions 
at various hotels. Opportunities for 
attending New York shows are included 
in the schedule. 

Since there are no primary elections 
scheduled for the weekend of May 23, 24, 
and 25, Members of both branches of 
Congress interested in making the tour 
should reserve that period for an enjoy- 
able period in New York. Those wish- 
ing to obtain further information may 
call Miss Patricia Bryan in my office, 
extension 4576. 


A2 
The American Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
action of the Congress in passing a bill 
to broaden and improve the housing pro- 
gram contained provisions of special in- 
terest to veterans. It offered a good 
chance for revival of one of our most im- 
portant housing aids—the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration loan guaranties that have 
made it possible for former servicemen 
to purchase and pay for their own homes. 
The extension of this part of the program 
did not come about by accident. It re- 
sulted because such veterans’ organiza- 
tions as the American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and AMVETS have 
shown vigor and devotion in furnishing 
the necessary information on which the 
Congress could act. 

The American Legion also has pro- 
tected the interests of servicemen in 
many other fields. It took the lead, for 
example, in testifying in favor of the bill 
sponsored by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. TEAGUE] to codify and unite in one 
law all existing veteran benefit acts now 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

This measure was preceded by an act 
passed last year to consolidate the com- 
pensation and pension laws affecting 
veterans. The new program favored 
by the American Legion would wrap into 
this structure all other benefits under 


_the Veterans’ Administration. It would 


be of great assistance to the former 
servicemen and I hope that we shall be 
able to complete action in this session 
of the Congress. 

During this month, Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion has celebrated the 39th 
anniversary of its founding in Paris in 
March 1919. As it approaches its 40th 
birthday, the Legion’s program shows 
that it maintains a vigor and vitality 
that not all human organizations can 
match. Its record even in the years 
since World War II is a proud one; it 
led the way in developing the GI bill 
and the Korean GI bill, and it has never 
wavered in its fight for those who have 
borne the burden of battle and their 
widows and orphans. Its influence has 
been expanded into many fields of citi- 
zenship—the continuing resistance to 
communism, its youth program of train- 
ing leadership, its child welfare inter- 
ests, its service to youth through its 
junior baseball leagues, its boys-state 
and boys-nation programs and its ora- 
torical contests on the sacred docu- 
ments of our Nation, the Constitution 
and its Bill of Rights. It has been a 
tower of strength in urging a powerful 
national defense, 

We in the Congress know the value 
of the American Legion as spokesman 
for the millions of servicemen who need 
an avenue of communication with their 
Government. I am proud that I have 
been able to support, across the years, 
the legislative programs of the Legion, 
including its program this year. 
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Statement of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill, 
of South Carolina, Before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on 
Proposed Extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague, Hon. ROBERT W. 
HEMPHILL, made an outstanding state- 
ment to the Ways and Means Committee 
on the subject of reciprocal trade. Mr. 
HEMPHILL’s statement is worthy of the 
attention-of the entire country: 
STATEMENT oF Hon. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 

FIFTH DISTRICT or SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE 

THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE RECIPROCAL 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT, Manc 13, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, I ap- 
preciate very much the privilege of appearing 
here this morning in behalf of my people to 
give a statement regarding the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. I con- 
fess that I am no expert, that my knowledge 
is limited to what I have read, and what I 
have heard, and what I have seen. 

In the good old American fashion of name 
calling, those of us who feel some loyalty and 
allegiance to our own American industry have 
been given the label of “protectionist.” Is it 
not strange that American industry and 
American production need protecting from 
agreements or legislation in which American 
investments are being sacrificed? 

In my area we are particularly concerned 


over the effect of reciprocal trade on the 


textile industry and the plywood industry. 
The textile industry is fourth in the Na- 
tion, and many thousands of people who 
work in that industry are taxpayers and 
consumers as well as producers. Any course 
of conduct by this Government which ma- 
terially affects the economic well-being of 
the textile industry must, by chain reac- 
tion, generally affect other great industries 
of the United States. An idie textile worker 
cannot purchase a new automobile, nor any 
home appliance, nor is he a desired sort of 
consumer, I hope you share my desire to 
protect this industry in my part of the coun- 
try, Just as I would have a desire to protect 
industry and its workers in whatever part of 
the country you represent. 

Just a few days ago we learned there are 
now 5.1 million people unemployed in the 
United States. This does not take into con- 
sideration the textile workers, working 3 days 
a week, or less, or those in the plywood 
industry, working the same sort of short 
week. We must not forget that both capital 
and labor in these industries support the 
Government by taxes, support the commu- 
nity and constitute a part of the purchasing 
power in the particular area in which they 
are engaged. And if industry is so ham- 
pered that it has no demand for its goods, 
then it does not need producers and unless 
the employees are producing for wages they 
do not have any money to spend for other 
items. I grant you that the standard of 
living in this country depends upon produc- 
tion and perhaps not on protection, but if 
we'do not give the producer protection, the 
sacrifice will hurt all of us. 

As I understand the policy of the late and 
revered Cordell Hull, who fathered the pro- 
gram known as the reciprocal agreements 
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program, his ides was to have the trade 
reciprocal, The idea was to from 
other countries the things we did not have, 
such as raw materials, or which we did not 
produce, by virtue of time, distance, or other 
factors, and in turn sell to those countries 
the products of our factories. But what has 
happened? I will use the Japanese textiles 
as an example. The Japanese plants take 
our cotton at 6 or 7 cents below the price 
our own mills have to pay, pay their workers 
as little as 10 percent or less of the wage 
rates paid United States workers and ships 
back the cotton goods. In the American 
plants, wages, hours of work, minimum 
wages, and cotton prices, are all regulated 
by the Government. Who is most impor- 
tant? The American textile laborer, in- 
vestor, and American taxpayer, or the Japa- 
nese? 

I realize that those who are wedded to the 
idea of reciprocal trade have many statistics 
as to the percentage of imports, They are 
going to tell you that the Japanese volun- 
tarily agreed to curtail textile imports to 
this country. The Japanese did voluntarily 
agree to curtail imports to this country, an 
admission of the effect of those imports on 
our economy; that voluntary action on their 
part was only after pressure was put on by 
the State and Commerce Departments of 
this country. 

Not only in my section, but in others have 
textiles been affected. The New Bedford, 
Mass., Hoosac Mills has recently announced 
it is closing 1 plant which employs 800 
people. The Lewiston, Maine, Pepperell 
plant has laid off 60 to 70 employees. Two 
weeks ago, on a Sunday television program, 
I saw long lines of unemployed. Down in 
my “section many good taxpaying Ameri- 
cans are working so little they barely have 
food to eat. 

Let me quote you from a letter I received 
from one of my constituents about another 
industry that is affected: 

“It is the question of the import of Jap- 
anese stainless flatware, which has taken a 
heavy toll on the domestic production of 
not only stainless steel flatware, but also, 
sterling, and silverplate. i 

“My company, which is the largest in the 
industry, was forced to cut their sales force 
by about 25 percent the first of the year. 
I feel very fortunate in still having a job 
with them, but if the Japanese situation 
remains as serious as it now is, there will 
perhaps be more cuts in the future. 

“It is my understanding that the Tariff 
Commission has recommended some relief 
in increased duty, but this increase will not 
alter the situation, because of the great dif- 
ference in price of the American product, 
and the Japanese product, due to the 22- 
cents-an-hour-wage advantage. The silver- 
ware industry has meant a great deal to this 
country in the form of excise taxes for a 
number of years.!“ 

There are some who say that the escape 
clause, which has been in effect for the last 
10 years, will protect us. We are faced, how- 
ever, with the realization that there has been 
no concrete definition of the phrase “serious 
injury," which is the apparent key to the 
situation, This escapse clause is supposed 
to give industry a right to present Its case 
before the Tariff Commission. There, if 
serious injury is shown, the Tariff Commis- 
sion can recommend action by the President 
to escape from the harmful agreement, and 
some relief may be realized. So far, how- 
ever, in the majority of the cases it has 
proved unworkable because the executive 
department has failed to honor the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission. 
Meanwhile, one industry after another is 
hurting and being sacrificed. 

Recently the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce tried to justify the policy with refer- 
ence to textiles by saying that while we im- 
ported 646 millions in textiles; we exported 
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668 million. Let's look at the 646 million 
for a second, Those imports would not and 
could not have existed except for the fact 
that they could be sold cheaper than our 
American goods. The reason they could be 
sold cheaper than ours is because of lower 
wages, longer hours, cheaper cotton, less 
taxes, than in America. Meanwhile, the 
American industry was supporting the Gov- 
ernment, management, labor, the local com- 
munity, and furnishing its share of the 
taxes which went to make up the difference 
in the cost of cotton to our foreign competi- 
tors. It does not make sense, and it is not 
right. For some reason, we failed to make 
provision for the export of our surplus cot- 
ton in fabricated goods. No provision has - 
been made that we keep our milis running. 
our people employed, and our taxes flowing 
into the Treasury by exporting fabrics, at 
low or surplus cost, instead of raw cotton, 
let our Government take up the 6 or 7 cents 
differential—at least the American people 
will get the benefit of (1) the use of the 
surplus cotton, and (2) the benefit of em- 
ployment to make the fabrics. The differ- 
ential paid on the fabrics could be paid to 
industry and earmarked for expansion or im- 
provement to give further employment, and 
expand our industry. I do not offer this as 
a panacea for the depression presently upon 
us, but the potential and benefits are 
apparent, 

I am making no apology for putting Amer- 
ica first. The people of America are more 
important to me than any other people in 
the world. 

There are some who say that if the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act is not ex- 
tended we will destroy our position in the 
world. We cannot escape the fact that such 
things as we really need such as raw ma- 
terials, we import duty free. This includes 
most of our tin, nickel, aluminum, raw wool, 
part of our petroleum, 25 percent of our 
iron ore, and about one-third of our copper 
and rubber. Nobody is going to cut us off. 
We are good consumers and you and I know 
we pay exorbitant prices for these raw ma- 
terials in most instances. The world would 
not lose us as a market, and the original 
idea of reciprocal trade would be back in 
balance, in part, at least. 

If it. is necessary to have high tariffs to 
protect our home industries, then I hope 
this great committee will make some pro- 
vision for those tariffs; if, adopting the 
philosophy of more recent times, import 
quotas are to be used, then I hope this com- 
mittee will recommend import quotas. 
Does this country adhere to the GATT 
strictly despite the departures of the less 
conscientious participants to that agree- 


ment? If so, in the consideration of any 


reciprocal trade program, should we not 
take such facts into consideration. 

Let us look at the plywood industry for 
a moment. Yesterday morning I received a 
letter from one of my constituents and I 
quote: 

“In a news letter published in Washington 
to which I subscribe, the .current issue re- 
ports a considerably better chance to tax 
reductions, in the face of increasing unem- 
ployment. I am not in a position to express 
an opinion on the subject, but I am well 
qualified to know that a forced tax cut is 
in store for the Government when we pay 
our income taxes for 1957. In 1958, we will 
pay $406.50. This serious condition reflects 
lower prices for products we sold in 1957 and 
higher costs we had to pay for supplies, etc. 

“You have heard a lot about conditions in 
the plywood industry, brought about di- 
rectly by having to compete with plywood 
imported from foreign countries and sold at 
prices that are probably equal to less than 
our costs. No doubt the industry has been 
accused of crying ‘wolf, wolf’. So far as this 
company is concerned, we can now reply, 
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“We told you so.” I think there is no point 
in saying anything more to you. You can 
fill in the rest of the story. 

“The Administration keeps talking about 
helping the little man and little business. 
What about our 65 little employees and this 
little business. What has become of the 
‘dignity of the individual,’ something Ameri- 
cans have always accepted as our way of 
life. Surely it has been tossed aside, in 
favor of a ‘foreign’ foreign policy.” 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 6, 
1958, on page A2133, the distinguished 
Representative from the State of Washing- 
ton pointed out the widespread plant shut- 
down and unemployment in his area. On 
January 21, a distinguished Representative 
from Florida, made the same complaint. In 
a recent Commerce Journal there appeared a 
story that Japan was tightening the ply- 
Wood quota for the United States, which 
recognizes, if our Government will not, the 
inroads of foreign imports on this industry. 
In 1937, we imported into this country about 
4\4 million square feet of plywood and in 
1956, 690 million square feet. In 1951, this 
Tepresented only 8.2 percent of our domestic 
shipments and 7.6 percent of our domestic 
consumption, but in 1956 it represented 
85.2 percent ratio to domestic shipments and 
46 percent of domestic consumption. These 
are just some of the signs of the times to 
former flourishing tax paying American in- 
dustries. I realize that part of the difficulty 
arises from the reduced trade-agreements 
Tates made effective pursuant to undertak- 
ings created by the United States general 
agreement on tariff and trade. But what 
about the Escape Clause, what good is it if we 
wait until our industry has been given a 
death blow before It is put into effect? The 
best medicine in the world is no good if the 
Patient is dead. 

Among the propaganda I have seen, there 
is a litle article put out called “American 
Stake in Japan.” It uses the usual threat 
of communism to justify American's conces- 
sions to Japanese interests. But what 
about America's stake in America? 

In his letter of transmittal of January 30, 
1958, the Secretary of Commerce made the 
following statement with reference to the 
legislation before you: 

“The proposed legislation takes into con- 
sideration the Nation's experience under the 
Trade Agreements Act, the new conditions 
arising since its enactment, and the need 
for a sound, reciprocal trade program bene- 
ficial to our own economy and in support of 
our foreign economic policy.“ 

I wonder if the distinguished Secretary 
failed to take into consideration the indus- 
tries I have mentioned above, which are in 
trouble, the tuna fish industry and many 
Others which are suffering. How is a recip- 
rocal trade program beneficial to our own 
economy, if we are putting people out of 
work? Eighty-one thousand workers are 
Out of work today. What is reciprocal trade 
doing for them? 

Again in his letter, he seeks to justify a 
5-year period, with adequate authority to 
reduce tariffs, because, he says, we are in an 
important period of development of the ex- 
ternal tariff of the European Economic 
Community. I think we are beginning to 
realize in this country that this is an im- 
Portant period in the history of this Nation, 
that the economic, as well as our military 
Survival is at the crossroads. Europe is 
booming and a depression is imminent here. 
Where is reciprocal trade? We must face 
the answer. Reciprocal trade as now em- 
Ployed by the United States Is a disgraceful 
fallure, and is in large measure responsible 
Tor the economic difficulties of many 
industries. 

In keeping with the experience of the past 
few years, if the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act were to be extended for 5 years, by 
tuat time some of our American industries 
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could be entirely wiped out, and could suffer 
financial ruin waiting for peril-polnt inves- 
tigation. 

If this committee is going to recommend 
an extension of the Repicrocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, I hope it will Umit it to 1 year. 
Congress meets every year, and an annual 
review of the impact of these agreements on 
our domestic economic situation is certainly 
in order, especially in these times of threat- 
ening economic difficulty, 

Much of the criticism of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act arises from the fact 
that the control has been legislated away 
from the Congress and into the hands of the 
administration. I have only been in Con- 
gress one term, but I have witnessed through- 
out that limited experience the difficulties 
impressed upon a Nation by an unwilling, 
reluctant, or indifferent Executive. 

The imeffectiveness of the escape clause 
was recognized when the policy committee 
was established by Executive power on No- 
vember 25, 1957. The establishment of that 
committee was a step to prevent a move to- 
ward a regaining of congressional control. 

If the committee is going to recognize an 
extension, I hope that some provision will 
be contained in the legislation, making the 
findings of the Tariff Commission final un- 
less voided by prompt action of Congress. 

I am opposed to any extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in its present 
form, or in the form proposed by the admin= 
istration. In such form it does more harm 
than good. 

May I urge your consideration of H. R. 
11250, introduced by my distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina, the Honorable 
WILIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorn. The Dorn 
bill seeks to return reciprocal trade to its 
normal channels, for the flow of exports to 
the United States has reached the flood 
stage—a stage never intended by Cordell 
Hull. In the years between 1930 and 1958 
the situation has gotten out of hand, out of 
control—this bill will return control. 

From the original act (19 U. S. C. 1351) I 
quote: 

“PROMOTION OF FOREIGN TRADE 


“Foreign-trade agreements: (a) Authority 
of President; modification of duties; altering 
import restrictions; 

“For the purpose of expanding foreign 
markets for the products of the United 
States (as a means of assisting in establish- 
ing and maintaining a better relationship 
among various branches of American agri- 
culture, industry, mining, and commerce) by 

ting the admission of foreign goods 
into the United States in accordance with 
the characteristics and needs of various 
branches of American production so that 
foreign markets will be made available to 
those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of develop- 
ing such outlets by affording corresponding 
market opportunities for foreign products 
in the United States, the President, when- 
ever he finds as a fact that any existing du- 
ties or other import restrictions of the 
United States or any foreign country are un- 
duly burdening and restricting the foreign 
trade of the United States and that the pur- 
pose above declared will be promoted by. the 
means hereinafter specified, is authorized 
from time to time“ 

This section gives the authority to the 
President—a wide latitude, since expanded 
by the 1949 act, GATT, and the acts of 1953, 
and 1955. 

The Dorn bill does not do away with the 
Tariff Commission, as some have reported. 
It does change the name, calis for increase 
in the number and provides for removal only 
by Congréss. Other provisions provide for 
and outline the duties of the Board. 

Section 463 of the Dorn bill is significant. 
It provides for bilateral agreements, in keep- 
ing with the original concept of reciprocal 
trade. Before the President can enter ne- 
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gotiations he must give 120 days’ notice in 
order that affected or interested parties may 
have a hearing. It provides for advisory 
views from agriculture, industry, and labor. 
We believe such a proyision is necessary and 
practical in order to meet the competition 
on today’s world markets, 

Section 366 hits at the weakness in the 
escape clause of existing legislation. It 
gives the Board power of determination as 
to the peril point, before the situation be- 
comes critical. It is the belief of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation that this pro- 
vision may prevent damaging invasions such 
as many of our industries have suffered, and 
with resulting unemployment of which some 
of us are acutely aware. 

Section 370, related to section 366, pro- 
vides that the findings of the Board, under 
provisions of the escape clause, shall, where 
recommending withdrawal or modification of 
the concession previously granted, become 
mandatory and in effect unless the Congress 
shall disapprove within 90 days. 

There are other aspects of this legislation 
I would like to discuss, had I time. I feel, 
however, that the experienced members of 
this committee will go into every detail, in 
an endeavor to give us some relief. I be- 
lieve some change in our approach to the 
problem of reciprocal trade is necessary, I 
believe the Dorn bill will solve many prob- 
lems, will help to relieve unemployment, 
and will in large measure prevent debacles 
such as haye existed in the plywood and 
tuna fish industries, and which overshadows 
the textile industry today. 


Japanese Plywood Made of Soviet Rus- 
sian Logs Is Depriving American 
Workers of 8,000 Jobs b 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OP WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Japan is now buying logs from 
Russia and shipping the plywood she 
makes from these Soviet logs into the 
United States. 

According to the Tokyo correspondent 
of the Lumbermen, an independent, 
large and influential timber industry 
trade publication of Portland, Oreg., Ja- 
pan’s purchase of Russian logs in 1958 
will total 198 million board-feet. Since 
1,000 board-feet of logs makes 1,500 
board-feet of 3-ply standard plywood, 
this means that this quantity of Russian 
logs would produce 300 million board-feet 
of standard plywood, or if the Russian 
logs were used only as core stock, that 
the Russian material could be used in 
the manufacture of as much as about 
1 billion board-feet of Japanese plywood. 

The present heavy imports of Japanese 
plywood are depriving about 8,000 Pacific 
Northwest and southern plywood plant 
workers and the loggers who supply 
them raw materials of employment. 

We of the plywood producing areas do 
not want to deprive the Japanese of a 
reasonable share of the plywood market 
of the United States. However, we feel 
that Japan’s plywood sales in the United 
States should be limited to about one- 
third Japan's 1057 volume. If this were 
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done, Japan still would have a far larger 

share of the American plywood market 

than she ever enjoyed prior to Pearl 

Harbor and the Korean war while our 

domestic plywood industry would ex- 

perience greater prosperity and its work- 
ers less unemployment. 

I made a statement to the Ways and 
Means Committee today on the need of a 
quota limit on Japanese plywood im- 
ports. My statement to the committee 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE RUSSELL V. 
Mack, or WASHINGTON, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, MONDAY, 
Mann 24, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I thank you for this opportunity to 

inform your committee of a very serious un- 
employment condition in the Pacific North- 
west States of Oregon and Washington that 
has resulted from too heavy imports of 

Japanese plywood. 

Japanese plywood imports which were only 
13 million square feet in 1951 and 21 million 
square feet in 1952 Increased to more than 
686 million square feet in 1957. 

These 1957 imports of Japanese plywood 
had a wholesale value of about $60 million 
and were the equivalent of the combined 
output of 12 large plywood mills that em- 
ploy a total of about 5,000 American ply- 
wood workers. Because of these plywood 
imports about 5,000 American workers in 
plywood mills of the South and Pacific 
Northwest are out of jobs and in addition in 
the two areas about 3,000 loggers who supply 
these mills with raw material are unem- 
ployed. As the result of this heavy unem- 
ployment in plywood producing areas, which 
is largely the result of plywood imports 
from Japan, many small businesses and their 
employees are suffering employmentwise 
and incomewise. 

I am inserting here a table showing how 
Japan’s plywood production has expanded 
during recent years and how her shipments 
of plywood into the United States has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds year after year. 
This table follows: 


Japan production and erports of plywood to 
United States 


[In million square feet) 


There have been rumors and reports that 
Japan voluntarily has agreed to curtail her 
i aed of plywood to the United States to 

400 million feet a year, I can find no of- 
cial evidence of this. 

A dispatch from the United States Em- 
assy in Tokyo to the American State De- 
partment (No. 894.391) dated September 1957 
said that Japan had agreed to curtail her 
plywood exports to the United States for the 
6 months, October 1, 1957, to April 1, 1958, 
to 310 million board-feet. This, on an an- 
nual basis, would be to 620 million board- 
feet. This, if adhered to, would be a reduc- 
tion of only about 10 percent on the 686 mil- 
lion feet of plywood Japan shipped into the 
United States in the calendar year 1957. 
Such a small reduction would have no ap- 
preciable effect in increasing jobs in the 
American plywood industry. 

I have obtained figures showing Japan’s 
shipments of plywood figures in the last 
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quarter of 1957. These show that in the 
last 3 months of 1957 United States imports 
of Japanese plywood totaled 167 million 
board-feet. 

Imports by months of plywood from Japan 
were: October, 58 million board-feet; No- 
vember, 44 million board-feet; and Decem- 
ber, 65 million board-feet. This is at about 
the same rate of plywood imports from Japan 
as for the entire year 1957 and far above the 
1956 import figures. 

The wage rate in the Japanese forest-prod- 
uct industry is only 11½ cents an hour. 
Our American workers cannot and should 
not be expected to compete with such a 
low wage scale. 

It is interesting to note that Japan last 
year shipped goods of all kinds valued at 
$625 million into the United States, Ply- 
wood exports from Japan represented, there- 
fore, about 10 percent of her total exports 
to the United States. Our plywood industry 
is one of the hardest hit of all industries by 
these Japanese imports. 

The Japanese plywood industry is still ex- 
panding and growing as the table of Japan's 
plywood production indicates—increased 
from 625 million board-feet in 1951 to 2,250,- 
000,000 board-feet in 1956 and to 2,600,000,000 
board-feet in 1957. I am told the rated an- 
nual capacity of her plywood mills is now 
about 3,600,000,000 board-feet. In short, Ja- 
pan’s plywood mills can produce a billion 
feet a year more plywood than they produced 
last year. 

Unless something is done by the Ways and 
Means Committee and Congress soon to place 
some limits on these Japanese plywood ex- 
ports, our American plywood industry and its 
workers will suffer even more severely in the 
months and years ahead than it is suf- 
fering employmentwise and prosperitywise 
now. If Japanese plywood exports continue 
to increase, more of our American plywood 
mills will be forced out of business. 


JAPAN USES RUSSIAN LOGS 


Logs from the Soviet Union now are be- 
ing used by Japan in the making of her 
Plywood. This means that when Americans 
buy Japanese plywood they are, indirectly, 
trading with Russia and thereby helping the 
Soviet economy. 

Where do I get the information that Japan 
is buying logs from Russia? I obtained it 
from a Japanese source, and from a Japanese 
authority. 

The Lumberman, of Portland, Oreg., a 
large and influential trade paper of the Pa- 
cific coast lumber industry, recently pub- 
lished a news article written by its Tokyo, 
Japan, correspondent, Mr. Kenji Sakai. The 
news article by Tokyo correspondent Sakal, 
as published in the Lumberman, follows: 

“JAPANESE TO INCREASE SOVIET TIMBER 
IMPORTS 
“(By Kenji Sakai) 

“Tokyo, Japan.—Late in 1957 a general 
trade agreement was at least realized be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan. As re- 
sult, Japanese importation of Soviet timber 
in 1958 will be more than three times as 
much as in 1957. 

“In 1957 Japan, imported nearly 60 million 
feet of Siberian coniferous wood. In 1958, 
Japan is enabled to import up to 500,000 
cubic meters. This would be equivalent to 
about 198 million feet. MITT has arranged 
& permit for the use of foreign currency held 
by Japanese for the import. 

“The outlet ‘windows’ composed by im- 
porting firms have organized a new import 
association. On the other hand, the actual 
recipients of the Soviet timber are now com- 
posing a nationwide federation of North- 
Seas-Timber Import Association and this 
federation composed of nationwide timber 
merchants and sawmills, 

“Annual Japanese import of North Amerie 
can timber has held a level of 70 million feet 
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or so. There is a difference in species and 
monetary value by species, but so far as 
quantity is concerned, the import from 
North American will be superseded in 1958 
and onward by the import from the Soviet.” 

You will note that Correspondent Sakai, 
in this article, reports that whereas Japan 
imported 60 million board-feet of logs from 
Russia in 1957 that she expects to import 
T Russia 198 miilion of Russian logs in 
1958. 

One thousand board-feet of logs produces 
1,500 board-feet of 3-ply plywood. If all 
of the Russian logs imported this year were 
used in making plywood panels, they would 
produce about 300 million board-feet of ply- 
wood. If, however, the Russian logs were 
used only to make core stock for plywood 
panels, the Russian logs could go into the 
making of almost 1 billion board-feet of Jap- 
anese-made plywood. 

A Japan Forest Resource Utilization Ra- 
tionalization Conference in a statistical re- 
port on Japanese timber imports from Rus- 
sia gives the following figures: x 


Japanese import of Soviet timber 
Board measure 


Tokyo newspaper correspondent Kenji 
Sakai in his article in the Lumberman says 
that Japan's 1957 imports of timber from 
Russia were about 60 million square feet or 
more than double the quantity Imported in 
1956 and that 1958 imports from Russia are 
estimated to be 198 million square feet or 
6 times the quantity of Russian timber 
Japan imported from Russia in 1956, 


QUOTA LIMITS URGED 


My constituents in the plywood industry, 
its operators and its workers, are not ask- 
ing that our doors be closed tightly against 
all Japanese plywood imports. We are ask- 
ing, however, that quota limits on the 
amount of plywood Japan is permitted to 
ship into the United States be imposed. 

We believe that if Japan were permitted 
to ship into the United States 250 million 
square feet of plywood a year instead of the 
almost 800 million square feet she now is 
shipping annually into our country that 
Japan still would have a large market in the 
United States—a far larger market for 
Japanese plywood than she ever enjoyed 
prior to Pearl Harbor and World War II. 
However, by limiting her to 300 million feet 
valued at $20 million a year about 3,700 jobs 
in American mills could be saved for Ameri- 
can plywood workers and 2,500 other jobs 
created for loggers who are now idle. 


Law Day, U. S. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, from the office of Charles S. Rhyne, 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, in the American Bar Center at 1155 
East 60th Street, Chicago, in the district 
I have the honor to represent, I have re- 
ceived an interestingly informative pam- 
phlet on the first Law Day, U. S. A. 
observation to take place May 1 in cities 
and towns throughout the Nation, and 
which by unanimous consent I am ex- 
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tending my remarks to include, 
follows: 


as 


Law Day, U. S. A. 


What is the chief difference between civili- 
zation and barbarism? Why are some men 
able to live in freedom, with advanced cul- 
ture and a high standard of living, while 
other men eke out their lives in terror or a 
State of chaos? In part the answer may 
be found by traveling from the Free World 
to the more backward countries or even be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. But for the full an- 
Swer we need to examine the codes and 
Standards that men live by. 


LAW SERVES EVERYONE 


The intangible force that makes freedom 
and progress possible is, of course, law. It 
is law that brings order into the affairs of 
men—that enables them to lift their sights 
above mere survival, to accumulate pos- 
Sessions, to develop the arts, to pursue knowl- 
edge, and to enjoy life among their fellows. 
Law gives the individual security that he 
could obtain in no other way; it protects 
the family and other groups organized for 
the advancement of common interests; it 
permits the growth of great cities and the 
development of vast enterprises. In other 
words, it is the cement that holds our free 
society together. 

Law Day, U. S. A., is dedicated to an under- 
standing of this powerful force and to more 
extensive use of it for the benefit of mankind. 

Men attain the high state of social, politi- 
cal, and economic development we call civili- 
zation by thinking and working together. 
The strength of one man against the forces 
of nature is little; but many men, pooling 
their ideas, their skills, and their strength, 
become mighty. Power is sometimes at- 
tained through the mastery of a few men 
over many so that great energy is directed 
toward common ends, as in Soviet Russia. 
But this means tyranny and the suppres- 
sion of ideas, initiative, and all creative im- 
Pulse, except that which the state wishes to 
exploit, 

ALTERNATIVE TO CHAOS 


A full flowering of human endeavor is 
Possible only when the individual is free to 
think for himself, to follow his own bent, 
and to enjoy the fruits of his own efforts. 
And he can do this only if he lives in a 
Society in which his rights are protected and 
his basic obligations are fixed by law. 

It is literally true, therefore, that law is 
the alternative to chaos on one hand and to 
terror on the other. 

In speaking of man's innate sense of fair- 
ness, Chief Justice Earl Warren has pointed 
out that a legal system is simply a mature 
and sophisticated attempt, never perfected 
but always capable of improvement, to in- 
Stitutionalize this sense of justice and to 
free men from the terror and unpredict- 
ability of arbitrary force.“ Law is not just 
negative restraint> it is not a static drag 
upon the efforts of free men. Rather, it 
becomes, in its finest form, a system through 
which men can reach their highest possibili- 
ties. There is much to be said for Samuel 
Johnson's conclusion that law is “the last re- 
sult of human wisdom acting upon human 
experience for the benefit of the public.” 


RULE OF LAW IS BASIC 


Some men fail to see the basic role of law 
in our soclety because of the restraints that 
Specific laws lay upon their activities. No 
System of Government known to man is 
tree from errors of judgement in the law- 


making process. There is need for constant 


Vigilance against the enactment of unwise 
laws and for the modification of other laws 
that do not serve the general welfare. Let 
no man suppose, however, that relief from 
laws he does not like can be found by fight- 
ing the general rule of law. 

Despite the superabundance of laws in 
these days of big government, the great need 
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of our time is for more law. This does not 
necessarily mean the passage of a greater 
number of bills through Congress; rather, 
it suggests the application of law to new 
situations and the more effective use of 
judicial methods to settle disputes of various 
kinds. If you have any doubt about this, 
think of the critical problems of the present 
day and their relation to the law. 

What are these problems? At one end of 
the scale is the never-ending dilemma of 
juvenile delinquency. At the other end of 
the scale is the baffling and seemingly in- 
soluble arms race among nations that have 
no common meeting ground. In both in- 
stances—and in the case of many other criti- 
cal problems between these two—the chief 
elements that are wanting and law and the 
judicial process. 


TEACHING RESPECT FOR LAW 


The juvenile delinquent is in trouble be- 
cause he has not learned to adjust his con- 
duct to the standards of the community of 
which he is a part. His offense may be 
trivial or grave. In either event, the prob- 
lem is to cultivate in him an understanding 
of, and respect for, the rules of civilized liv- 
ing which make an orderly society possible. 
The fight against delinquency is merely a 
part of the continuous struggle for volun- 
tary acceptance of law as the civilized sub- 
stitute for chaos or terror. 

Turning to the international field, the 
fundamental problem is much the same ex- 
cept for the fact that the standards of na- 
tional conduct are not so well defined and 
are more difficult to enforce. What is law in 
the Western World has no standing behind 
the Iron Curtain, and western civilization 
has only contempt for the tyranny and ca- 
price of the Communist system. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT 


It is this lack of aherence to common 
standards—the absence of a bridge of law 
between the two areas—which makes it so 
extremely difficult for them to agree upon 
a durable peace and to halt the arms race 
that threatens the human race with extinc- 
tion. Ina very real sense, then, our civiliza- 
tion is in trouble because the substitution of 
the force of law for the law of force is so 
far from being complete. 

The postwar era is not thé first period in 
which men have struggled for the extension 
of law to a wider area of human affairs. 
Modern history and much of ancient history 
are the record of man’s endeavor to establish 
a legal order. Indeed, many of our most 
hallowed traditions stem from the triumph 
of law over confusion, oppression, and rebel- 
lion. 

Magna Carta is almost a magic expression 
in our language because the barons of Eng- 
land, through that document, compelled 
King John in 1215 to respect certain basic 
rights that all men cherish. The great 
charter thus became a means by which the 
subjects of the King succeeded in limiting 
the absolute authority that monarchs were 
everywhere asserting. 

From that beginning the limitation of 
governmental power by law has come to be 
an accepted principle over a very large part 
of the earth. 


INFLUENCE OF OUR CONSTITUTION 


The drafting and adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States was another 
great landmark in this evolution of govern- 
ment by law: Out of the Convention of 
1787 came a new political system which has 
stood the test of almost a century and three 
quarters. Its philosophy, borrowed from 
the great minds of many ages, has guided 
the thinking of 8 generations of Americans 
while they have engaged in subduing a 
continent. Its principles have spread to 
many other lands with beneficent conse- 
quences, Today the American experience 
under this Constitution offers to mankind 
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the best hope of orderly and peaceful de- 
velopment under law. 

Walter Bagehot said of the Founding 
Fathers that they could have made any con- 
stitution work, but his compliment over- 
looks the failure of the Articles of Confed- 
eration under which the liberated colonies 
struggled against confusion and despair from 
1781 to 1789. The articles did not set up 
& regime of law but a loose association of 
former colonies. The Confederation could 
exercise real power only with the unani- 
mous consent of 13 separate governments. 
Throughout the period while the articles 
were in effect there was a grave question of 
whether the Confederation would break up 
in anarchy and thus undo most of what the 
Revolutionary War had achieved. 

“YET TO BE DECIDED” 

Washington was keenly aware of these 
perils.. In his famous letter to the governors 
of the States in June 1783, on the disband- 
ing of the army he had commanded, he de- 
clared: “It is yet to be decided whether 
the Revolution must ultimately be consid- 
ered a blessing or a curse—a blessing or a 
curse, not to the present age alone, for which 
our fate will the destiny of unborn millions 
be involved.” 

The new freedom which the colonies had 
won became a blessing because the Found- 
ing Fathers finally created, and the people 
adopted, a basic law that was sound in 
principle and practical in operation. The 
greatness of their handiwork is attested by 
the fact that the United States today, de- 
spite its comparative youth among the 
great powers, has one of the oldest govern- 
ments in continued existence. The advan- 
tages of stability have gone hand in hand 
with civil rights, a keen sense of justice, and 
a large measure of social progress. 


DIVISION OF AUTHORITY 


With its Bill of Rights and subsequent 
amendments, the Constitution has provided 
a happy blend of authority and freedom, 
The three coordinate branches which it cre- 
ated—the legislative, the executive, and the 
judiciary—have been equal to the difficult 
tasks of Government even in this 20th cen- 
tury, when the affairs of state are far more 
complicated than they were in 1787. Some- 
times this division of power has led to con- 
fusion. It has tended to promote much pull- 
ing and hauling. Yet, the end result has 
been a progressive evolution of an energetic 
people without loss of liberty. Our system of 
checks and balances has also served to main- 
tain that precious right of democracy—the 
right of being governed by law and not men, 
of living undér definite and well known 
standards which can be enforced even 
against the Government itself. 

The rule of law has attained great strength 
among us because it is the law of free men. 
We have learned respect for law because in 
general our law has been worthy of respect. 
As Charles Evans Hughes once said: “We of 
the common law respect authority, but it is 
the authority of the legal order. We respect 
those who in station high or humble execute 
the law— because it is our law. We esteem 
them but only as they esteem and keep with- 
in the law. e 


SERVANT, NOT MASTER 
Law thus becomes the servant and not the 
master of free men. It is this fact which 
gives such great virility to our constitutional 
system. 
The Founding Fathers did not, of course, 


. create a perfect Government. “The truth is,” 


Alexander Hamilton confessed to the New 
York Constitutional Convention, “that the 
plan, in all its parts, was a plan of accom- 
modation.” Washington also freely acknowl- 
edged that the Constitution he had helped to 
write was not free from imperfections.” The 
genius of the document lay in its creation of 
soundiy conceived institutions which could 
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be shaped to the requirements of a growing 
nation under a continuous rule of law. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., once de- 
scribed the Constitution as “an experiment, 
as all life is an ex ent.” Had it fallen 
under the influence of little minds, its pos- 
sibilities could never have been realized. But 
our courts have, for, the most part, remem- 
bered Chief Justice John Marshall's admoni- 
tion to bear in mind that it is a Constitution 
we are expounding”—a Constitution, as Jus- 
tice Matthews once observed, “for an unde- 
fined and expanding future.” 

LAW'S CAPACITY TO GROW 


Tt is this capacity of the law to grow with 
the unfolding of the society it serves, as 
much as the wisdom of the Founding Fathers, 
which has given us the security of an en- 
during constitutional system. 

Of course, the growth of the law has not 
always been an orderly and logical process. 
The evidence of trial and error is voluminous. 
Sometimes judges have allowed superficial 
conclusions or ingrained habits of thought 
to obscure the fundamentals of a living Con- 
stitution. In these cases the courts have 
suffered what Chief Justice Hughes called 
“self-inflicted wounds.” The important 
thing is that, in the long run, our system 
of free expression and independent courts 
has provided its own correctives. And, since 
the human mind can never be infallible, this 
may be as near to an ideal system as man 
can come, 

ITS EVOLUTION CONTINUES 


The one occasion on which the people of 
the United States resorted to force to settle 
a domestic issue has not invited repetition. 
On the contrary, the Civil War of almost a 
century ago stands out as our greatest na- 
tional tragedy. It was a costly demonstra- 
tion of the supremacy of law—a lesson that 
a free people can never afford to forget. It 
is no accident that our happiest historical 
memories cluster about the occasions when 
great law was in the making or that our re- 
grets are most acute when we remember how 
close our constitutional system came to a 
breakdown in the 1860's. 

Today the lesson of history is very clear. 
We see that men have won freedom and a 
large measure of security only as they have 
brought their common interests under the 
rule of law. Yet that rule of law has not 
been extended to the great areas of decision 
making by which our survival is likely to 
be determined in the years ahead. We are 
thus confronted by the stark fact that law 
has not yet made the supreme contribution 
to the welfare of mankind that it is capable 
of making. 

In a quieter age it was possible to await 
the slow growth of law in the hope that it 
would catch up with the swift development 
of technology, science, and industry. But 
the age of missiles, nuclear bombs, and man- 
made moons has robbed us of that comfort, 
When science and military technology are 
racing ahead almost with the speed of sound, 
the evolution of law cannot be permitted to 
lag behind the tortoise, without increasing 
the risk of disaster. 

LAW AS FORCE FOR PEACE 


No realist today can look only to weapons 
for security, no matter how horribly de- 
structive those weapons may be. The very 
idea of security based on threats of mass 
killing involves an obvious contradiction, 
Military weapons are vital to give strength 
to our diplomatic arm and to prevent one- 
sided destruction if war should come. But 
the truth is that no weapons can give real 
protection when each of the two great pow- 
ers possesses enough nuclear explosives (and 
the means of delivering them) to destroy 
the other several times over. In these cir- 
cumstances weapons alone can give us at 
best only a precarious insecurity. 

Does this mean that the outlook for west- 
ern civilization is hopeless? Has the genius 
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of man in the scientific and technological 
fields so outstripped his inventiveness in the 
sphere of human relations that his fate is 
sealed? Freemen instinctively reject such a 
‘conclusion. 

History has taught us, moreover, that new 
concepts of law sometimes evolve out of 
seemingly hopeless situations. So the only 
responsible answer that freemen can give to 
this challenge of 1958 is that the struggle 
for world law must go on with increased 
intensity. 

FREE NATIONS MUST LEAD 


In pursuing. this great undertaking we 
must not forget the nature of the law as an 
organic growth. The law in any age or place 
reflects, as Bertrand de Jouvenel has pointed 
out, the “shared feelings” of men “as to 
what is right and proper.” It tends to be- 
come a powerful force only when it is based 
upon convictions that are widely held within 
the community, and such convictions can- 
not be created to serve the aims of policy- 
makers in any particular crisis. We have to 
Iace the fact that the free world and the 
Communist system, despite their common 
interest in peace, have few common convie- 
tions on which a bridge of law could be built. 

The first phase of this struggle for world 
law will have to be centered, therefore, in the 
free nations. These countries are gradually 
tightening their bonds of mutual interest 
and creating new means for the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes among themselves, 

The North Atlantic Alliance and various 
other regional groups are groping their way 
toward standards of national morality that 
may find wider application. If they can de- 
velop new international courts and achieve 
fair adjudication of disputes among them- 
selves, their example will be contagious 
throughout the world. 


LAW AS WORLD HOPE 


Neutral nations and even those behind the 
fron curtain will be drawn toward any sys- 
tem that can substitute the justice of the 
courtroom for slaughter on the battlefield as 
a means of settling national differences. 
Imagine the lure of protected rights and a 
curb on imperialism in Hungary, Poland, and 
the awakening countries of Asia. 

No one should forget, moreover, that sud- 
den changes do sometimes occur in law as 
well as in life. The Constitution of the 
United States was such a mutation, despite 
the fact that most of the ideas embodied in it 
were borrowed from the past. In times of 
crisis the law can leap barriers that once 
seemed insuperable. The mounting risks of 
the continued arms race may compel resort 
to dramatic ventures in international law- 
making that are not now foreseeable. 

The supposed no-man’s land between the 
East and West is not wholly barren of legal 
machinery. The United Nations Charter has 
the makings of world law, although its ef- 
fectiyness has been gravely impaired by the 
Soviet Union's abuse of its veto in the Se- 
curity Council. The court of international 
justice is at hand for the adjudication of in- 
ternational disputes whenever the parties are 
willing. These instruments of peace could 
be quickly adjusted to serve a system of world 
law if the will to create such a system and 
let it function could be found. 

It is still possible that the lawgivers of our 
age will fashion an international code so 
appealing that world sentiment will compel 
its general acceptance. 


THE QUEST MUST GO ON 

The fact that this task calls for the wisdom 
of Solomon and the firmness of Lincoln 
is no excuse for abandoning it or leaving 
it to chance. Our technicians do not give 
up the perfection of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles because their assignment is 
often baffling and discouraging. The scien- 
tists does not quit his laboratory because 
the secret of capturing the power of thermo- 
nuclear fusion continues to elude him. Law- 
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vers and lawminded laymen have an even 
greater responsibility to move forward with 
the drive to supplant the law of force with 
the force of law. 

Little would be gained by trying to fore- 
cast how long such an undertaking will 
require or to calculate its chances of suc- 
cess in our time. Grim reality says that it 
must continue in any event until its suc- 
ceeds, because it is the only real hope 
men have of assuring their survival. ‘The 
truth is that the world has become too 
dangerous to live in without world law. 


SPACE FLIGHT SPURS NEED 


Every new venture into outer space in- 
creases the urgency of this quest for an 
international legal order. How chaotic it 
would be to have the space craft now being 
planned or designed by the great military 
powers circling the earth with nuclear bombs 
ready for release at a moment’s notice. Here 
is a good place for a new system ot inter- 
national controls to begin, as President 
Eisenhower has pointed out. If accepted, 
his proposal of an international agreement 
to forbid the use of outer space for military 
purposes would have the immediate effect 
of ending the missile menace and perhaps 
the long-range effect of keeping space travel 
peaceful. Moreover, a single law for outer 
space. could point the way to a single law 
for maintenance of peace on our own planet. 

The task of extending law to the new 
frontiers of outer space and to international 
relations still plagued by distrust and re- 
liance on force is thus a challenge to every 
member of the bar and to every disciple 
of freedom. Law Day—United States of 
America could become the beginning of a 
breakthrough of the most profound signifi- 
cance, For these concerted efforts to tem- 
per power with law hold the possibility of 
contributing more to the peace, welfare, and 
happiness of mankind than any possible 
venture into the new worlds that science is 
bringing within our ken. 


The Status of the Nene Goose in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DBLEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced H. R. 11584, a 
bill seeking the restoration of the Nene 
goose of Hawaii. I submit the following 
information on this goose: 

The history of vanishing species of 
wildlife in the United States is one of 
too little, too late. Such was the case in 
regard to the passenger pigeon, the heath 
hen, and possibly the whooping crane. 
Another vanishing species in the United 
States that now is facing extinction is 
the Nene or Hawaiian goose. This 
species probably is the rarest waterfowl 
in the world today, and possibly the sec- 
ond rarest bird in existence. 

The Nene was abundant at one time in 
the Hawaiian Islands on the slopes of 
Mauna Loa and Hualalai in Hawaii and 
on Haleakala in Maui. However, over 
the past several decades this magnificent 
native waterfowl has declined seriously 
in numbers due to a group of factors. 
These include indiscriminate hunting in 
past years, changes in land use, and the 
increase of predators such as wild pigs 
and dogs. 
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In 1949, when less than 30 Nene were 
known to exist in the world, the Terri- 
torial Board of Agriculture and Forestry's 
Fish and Game Division initiated a Nene 
restoration program at Pohakuloa, 
Hawaii, to propagate Nene under wire to 
prevent the imminent extinction of this 
species. Through the cooperation and 
generosity of Mr. Herbert C. Shipman, 
who had the only captive flock of Nene 
in existence, two pairs were loaned to the 
board of agriculture and forestry and the 
Project was begun. 

At the same time, plans were made for 
a comprehensive ecological survey of the 
wild birds to determine what factors 
actually contributed to the great reduc- 
tion of the Nene, and how to correct 
these detrimental factors and increase 
and perpetuate these birds in their native 
habitat. 

In 1955, with the help of interested 
conservationists in Hawaii and on the 
Mainland, grants to finance this ecologi- 
cal survey were secured through the 
Yale-Bishop Museum Fellowship, Pan 
American Section of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation, the 
Guggenheim Foundation, and the Mc- 
Inerny Foundation. The grants were 
awarded to Dr. William H. Elder, pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of 
Missouri, who is one of the foremost 
waterfowl specialists in the country to- 
day. He arrived in Hawaii in September 
1956 for his year’s study. 

Doctor Elder conducted his study and 
Presented a scientific paper on the sub- 
ject at the 23d North American Wildlife 
_ Conference in St, Louis, Mo., on March 

2, 1958. Dr. Elder recommended that 
four steps were necessary to save this 
Species and restore it to its native habitat. 

First. Permanent protection of the 
Only known breeding ground of the 
Nene, both from human disturbance 
and predation by exotics introduced by 
man. 

Second, Artificial rearing to be con- 
tinued and improved until sufficient sur- 
Plus stock can be released to assure the 
Status of the species in the wild. 

Third. Acquisition of a release area 
adjacent to the breeding ground, where- 
in stock to be liberated can be released 
when flightless within a predator-proof 
fence for conditioning to natural foods 
and flight before the normal flocking 
and flight season, begins. 

Fourth. Strengthen the public rela- 
tions program leading to greater public 
awareness of the need for protection of 
the Nene, the official bird of Hawaii. 

Here, in the case of the Hawaiian 
goose, is a situation where it is not too 
late to save a species from extinction. 
Due to the concerted efforts of a few 
individuals, this species is in an excel- 
lent position to be restored to its native 
habitat. Additional funds are needed, 
however, The Territory of Hawaii and 
Private organizations have been able to 
Start this restoration program, but Fed- 
eral assistance is needed so that compe- 
tent personnel can be assigned to this 
task and see it through. 
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Why 200,000 New Houses Would Spur 
All Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the industries in the overall economy of 
the Nation is the housing industry. A 
lag in this industry creates a lag in many 
industries that are now an integral part 
of housing. If the downward trend in 
the economic picture is to be stopped and 
turned upward, there must be a substan- 
tial increase in new housing starts in this 
calendar year. ‘There were approxi- 
mately 1,030,000 starts last year; fore- 
casts for 1958 hopefully are reaching for 
a figure between 1,200,000 and 1,300,000, 
but from first reports, based on the Janu- 
ary and February activities, there will 
be considerabie difficulty in reaching this 
effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the action of 
the Congress in passing S. 3418 will stim- 
ulate residential construction. The im- 
pact of new residential construction 
upon the Nation’s economy is nowhere 
better explained than by Sylvia Porter's 
column from the March 21, 1958, issue of 
the Boston Herald. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the article, as 
follows: 


"Way 200,000 New Houses WovuLp SPUR ALL 


BUSINESS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


“A real pickup in housing has become cru- 
cial to a revival in business,“ I was saying. 
“We can’t count on the auto industry to give 
us a lift this spring; that key industry is let- 
ting us down. It has to be housing, and, in 
addition to the new emergency housing bill, 
what I'd like to see is 

At this point, the editor interrupted, 
“What do you mean when you say a housing 
pickup is crucial? What do you mean when 
you call autos a key industry?" 

As I stared at him, he went on, “We get 
tens of thousands of words from Washington 
describing the new housing legislation and 
saying it’s designed to stimulate building of 
200,000 new houses. But we get no stories 
spelling out why 200,000 extra houses is so 
important to business. We get truckloads of 
stuff from Detroit discussing the sag in pro- 
duction and sales of new cars. But we get 
no stories explaining why this sag should be 
such a drag on the economy generally. Go 
ahead, Sylvia * * Spell it out.“ 


SECOND TO FOOD 


Okay, I've collected the statistics and here 
I go, spelling it out. 

First, this is why a healthy homebuilding 
industry is so essential to a healthy economy 
in general: 

Homebuilding ranks second in importance 
perhaps only to food and food processing 
among America’s major industries. In re- 
cent years the value of new houses con- 
structed annually has been running close to 
$16 billion, and when land and other non- 
construction factors are taken into account, 
the value of the industry's product probably 
runs to $20 billion a year. 

The industry has directly been providing 
about 2,500,000 jobs a year—with about half 
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site. 


THREE THOUSAND ITEMS 


Around 3,000 different items go into every 
new home. Thus, any change in the volume 
of homebuilding is felt by thousands of 
suppliers all over the country as well as by 
the bullders and workers employed in the 
industry itself. 

Residential building uses one-third of 
America’s total output of lumber, two-thirds 
of all brick, four-fifths of all gypsum. 

The sale of a new home generates the sale 
of about $1,500 of furnishings and equip- 
ment just in the first year of occupancy. 

And, of course, when new homes are built, 
they create demand for other types of con- 
struction—utility expansions, schools, stores, 
churches, etc. 

And now, what would the building of 200,- 
000 additional houses this year—the objec- 
tive of the new housing legislation—mean? 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR THOUSAND 

BATHTUBS ` 


‘The 200,000 houses would consume 3.8 mil- 
lion gallons of paint, 200 million square feet 
of asphalt roofing shingles, 1.9 billion board- 
feet of lumber, 280 million square feet of 
wall and ceiling insulation, 1 billion square 
feet of gypsum wallboard and lath. 

The houses would use 230 million board- 
feet of finish wood flooring, 940 million 
bricks, 400,000 tons of steel, 40 million square 
feet of asphalt tile flooring, 208 million 
square feet of softwood plywood. 

The homes would create a demand for 
14,000 air-conditioners, 4.8 million sacks of 
cement, 2.2 million electric switches, 20 mil- 
lion square feet of linoleum floor covering, 
2.4 million doors. 

They would absorb 254,000 bathtubs, 312,- 
000 water closets, 22 million square feet of 
ceramic tile, 2 million kitchen cabinets, 
64,000 garbage-disposal units, 110,000 kitchen 
exhaust fans, 5 million convenience outlets, 
146,000 warm-air furnaces with ducts. 

Enough. The striking statistics surely 
dramatize what only 200,000 additional new 
houses would mean to industries turning out 
everything from steel to shingles. 

And if we could push housing back just 
to the level of 1955—which would involve a 
boost of 400,000 houses over the current 
building rate—this would double every sta- 
tistic you've just read. (Multiply a few of 
them by two and you'll really grasp the im- 
pact of any important increase in house 
construction on America’s economy.) 


East Front Architects Blast Foes as 
Unethical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave ‘to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Star of March 23, 
1958: 

East Front AnrcHITECTS Brasr Fors As 
UNETHICAL—CONSULTANTS SEE MISREPRE- 
SENTATION IN Drive To BLOCK CAPITOL 
EXTENSION 

_ (By George Beveridge) 

Architect consultants working on the east 

front extension of the Capitol accused the 
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American Institute of Architects last week 
of unethical conduct and misrepresentation 
in its campaign of opposition to the Capitol 
project. 

The accusations, it was learned, were 
made in two angrily worded telegrams to 
AIA President Leon Chatelain, Jr., and AIA 
Executive Director Edmund R. Purves, both 
of Washington. 

One of the wires said the AIA has con- 
ducted a rabble-rousing campaign to appeal 
to the emotions of 11,000 (AIA) members of 
whom many have not seen the Capitol, and 
of whom few know any of the facts sur- 
rounding it. 

It urged that the AIA stop immediately 
the use of AIA publications to call upon the 
membership to exhort the Congress against 
the extension until members have more 
facts on which to base a decision. 

The signers of the telegrams—all AIA 
members—have been working for 2 years as 
advisers on the extension project and re- 
lated Capitol improvements. Specifically, 
their wires protested that the AIA has: 

1. Lent its weight to repeating false and 
unsubstantiated statements made by people 
who are not familiar with the problems in 
regard to the alterations to the Capitol. 

2. Failed to r the studies which 
have been made in a highly professional and 
dedicated manner by competent architects 
and engineers, the majority of whom are 
either fellows, honorary members, or mem- 
bers in good standing of the AIA, 

3. Failed in its service to members by not 
presenting any fact concerning the physical 
condition of the building and the nature of 
the dome overhead, so that the membership 
would have been in position to pass intelli- 
gent judgment. 

4. Followed a highly unethical course by 
failing to properly represent all members of 
our profession rather than to take sides on 
& project about which it has heard only the 
statements, many of them untrue, circulated 
by the opponents. 

Architectural advisers signing the wire to 
Mr. Chatelain were John Harbeson, of Phila- 
delphia, Gilmore D, Clarke, of New York, 
Roscoe DeWitt, of Dallas, Alfred Easton Poor, 
of New York, Jesse M. Shelton, of Atlanta. 
Fred L. Hardison, of Dallas, and Albert Homer 
Swanke, of New York. 

The second wire, sent to Mr. Purves, was 
signed by Mr. DeWitt alone. 

Mr. Harbeson, whose Washington works in- 
clude design of the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, the Federal Reserve Board Building on 
Constitution Avenue, and the Pan American 
Union Administration Building, was 1 of 
3 prominent architects named 2 years ago 
to a top-level consulting panel on the exten- 
sion. The other two members were Henry 
R. Shepley, of Boston, and Arthur Brown, 
Jr., of San Francisco. Mr. Brown died last 
year. Since that time, Mr. Clarke, a land- 
scape architect and honorary member of the 
AIA who for many years was Chairman of 
the Federal Fine Arts Commission here, has 
been added to the panel. 

ADVISERS’ RESENTMENT MOUNTS 

Mr. Shepley, a noted Boston architect asso- 
ciated with projects throughout the world. 
did not sign the telegrams. He Is, however, 
still a member of the extension advisory 
panel. 

Other architects who signed the telegram 
are members of a second panel of associate 
architects working on details of the contro- 
versial east front extension, All the archi- 
tectural firms of these men either are cur- 
rently involved in other Capitol Hill expan- 
sion projects, or have been at some time in 
tene past, 

The telegrams brought into the open a 
steadily growing resentment by the architec- 
tural advisers against what they consider an 
improper representation of the architectural 
pre ooon position on the Capitol exten- 
sion. 
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The of rabble rousing in Mr. 
Dewitt's telegram referred to the AIA’s re- 
cent distribution of Memo, a regular news- 
letter of the organization. ‘The March 10 
issue, sent to all AIA members, was devoted 
mainly to sharply worded newspaper accounts 
of opposition to the extension, and included 
this paragraph: 

“Despite success to date, a long, hard battle 
lies ahead to persuade the Congress to rescind 
previous actions and appropriations. Those 
desiring to prevent the east front extension 
should telegraph or write their Senators and 
Congressmen immediately.” 

CHATELAIN DEFENDS STAND 


In a reply wire to the consultants, Mr. 
Chatelain defended AIA actions as carrying 
out the convention mandate voiced in reso- 
lutions of opposition to the east front ex- 
tension during the last few years. He added: 

“This involves, as we see it, keeping the 
membership informed as to the status of 
legislation relating to the east front, the 
congressional committee involved, the indi- 
viduals to whom they should express their 
views and general public reaction to the 
Proposals. We have taken the necessary steps 
in.the current controversy as we have on 
other instances on which the institute has 
an expressed policy. 

“In quoting editorial comments of many 
leading newspapers, we were informing the 
membership about what apparently is the 
prevailing public opinion on the matter.“ 
Mr. Chatelain also said he had difficulties 
finding the alleged inaccuracies and said he 
would welcome specific examples. 


WOULD REPRODUCE FACADE 


In a response to Mr. Chatelain's wire, Mr. 
Horbeson has written a letter to the AIA 
Journal, entitled, “The Institute Is Unfair 
to Architects.” It contends that the AIA 
has violated its own written code of ethics 
by failing to adequately inform itself on the 
Capitol controversy, and by demeaning the 
professional reputations of the consulting 
architects. 

The east front controversy involyes a move 
to build an addition which would project 
the old central portion of the Capitol’s east 
front, between the House and Senate wings, 
32% feet eastward. The present sandstone 
facade of the existing front would be repro- 
duced precisely, in marble, including the 
columned portico and the walls, with all 
their historic ornamentation. 

Briefly, this is the project status: Three 
years ago, Congress set up a five-man House- 
Senate commission and, in a legislative ap- 
propriation act authorized it to spend such 
money as needed to carry out the extension. 
The legislative language said the extension 
should be in substantial accord with scheme 
B of an east front extension study which 
was made in 1904. Scheme B called for a 
3214 -foot extension. During the last 3 years, 
plans have been completed for the extension, 
at an estimated cost of $10.1 million, and 
$17 million actually has been appropriated 
for this and related purposes. The com- 
mission is now ready to let contracts for 
construction. Pending in the Senate, how- 
ever, is a bill—supported by a large number 
of Senators—which would hold up the proj- 
ect until further studies are made. 


PLAN CALLED VANDALISM 


Supporters of the Senate bill, including 
spokesmen for the AIA, contend there are 
mo reasons valid enough to justify the ex- 
tension. They cali it vandalism, the need- 
less destruction of perhaps the Nation's most 
beloved structure. This contention has 
aroused expressions of opposition through- 
out the Nation, from architects, historic 
and preservation societies, newspaper edito- 
rials, and individuals. 

It is against the form and substance of 
this that the consulting architects at work 
on the extension project last week directed 
their protests to the AIA, 
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In a serles of articles, of which this is 
the first, the Star will examine the various 
issues of the controversy, the charges of 
opponents and the arguments which the 

extension proponents say have been dis- 
torted, misrepresented, and bypassed. Sub- 
sequent articles will deal with the nature 
of the architects’ opposition, the present 
condition of the east front, what might be 
done if the east front is not extended, the 
architectural defect of the east front, and 
the controversy over Capitol space. 


Toward Lower Cost Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, dairy 
experts in the State of Wisconsin have 
developed a sterile milk concentrate 
which is being introduced to manufac- 
turers. Dairy economists feel certain 
that savings of up to 5 cents a quart can 
be achieved with milk packaged this way. 
A news story in the March 20 issue of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times ex- 
plains some of the background informa- 
tion. City consumers should be glad to 
know that dairy leaders in Wisconsin are 
actively engaged in searching out ways to 
cut their milk bill. Those consumers 
should do all they can to support legis- 
lation such as H. R. 7794 which I have 
introduced to establish a single sanita- 
tion standard for milk throughout the 
country. That way, when canned con- 
centrated milk is being produced for 
the public market, they will be able to 
realize the savings and convenience of 
this new milk product as easily and effi- 
ciently as they now enjoy the conven- 
jence of concentrated fruit juice pur- 
chasing. 

The news story follows: 

New STERILE MILK SEEN AS REDUCING 

CONSUMER COST 

A university dairy expert predicted today 
that the new sterile concentrated milk de- 
veloped on the campus here will sell for 
substantially less than a quart of whole 


The cost estimate for marketing the new 
product is considered of vital importance 
to consumer acceptance, according to H. W. 
Halvorson, of the University of Wisconsin 
Agricultural Economics Department, who 
spoke at the opening session of a confer- 
ence on the milk in Babcock Hall. 

Halvorson said that marketing tests has 
proven the concentrate, “is an acceptable 
substitute for whole milk for most con- 
sumers.“ d 

L. C. Thomsen, dairy industries expert, 
set the cost to grocers per can at 1414-15 
cents. A couple cents would be added for 
the grocer's markup, bringing the price to 
approximately 17 cents per can. A can 
would make up to a quart of whole milk by 
adding water, Thomsen explained. 

The present price of grade A homogenized 
milk on the grocery shelves is 22 cents per 
quart. That would make the concentrate 
price approximately a nickel cheaper here. 

Halvorsen estimated that, for the concen- 
trate to appeal to thrifty buyers, it would 
acting to cost at least 3 cents less than whole 
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Representatives from the dairy industry 
and University of Wisconsin researchers are 
discussing the marketing prospects of the 
new product. 

The new product is not available to the 
Public and no processor is making the con- 
centrate for sale, it was explained. The 
Purpose of the meeting is to answer ques- 
tions about the product and to see if 
processors can be interested in preparing 
the concentrate, according to dairy experts. 


Red Propaganda in United States Is 
Unchecked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the sixth in a series of eight 
articles by the Honorable Francis E. 
Watter, chairman, House Committee on 
Un-American Activites, on the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in the United States. 
This series of articles recently appeared 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

PROPAGANDA Is UNCHECKED 

(By Representative Francis E. WALTER) 

Most Americans hailed it as good news 
when the Daily Worker, after slavishly dis- 
seminating vicious Communist propaganda 
in the United States for so many years, 
yom publication shortly after the New 

ear, 

To exaggerate the importance of the Daily 
Worker to the Communist conspiracy would 
be dangerous self-delusion. The party news- 
paper was sent down the drain for the Com- 
munists' own good reasons but a mammoth 
Red propaganda operation is still flooding 
the United States with tons of literature from 
behind the Iron Curtain, most of it in vio- 
ae of the Foreign Agents Registration 

et. 

This law is the special interest of the sec- 
tion of the Justice Department in which 
Judith ee was employed and it was no 
coincidence at Soviet spies were vitally 
concerned about obtaining information from 
that branch of the American Government. 

The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities investigated three phases of the Com- 
munist propaganda campaign, tracing it back 
to the Soviet Union, Red China, and the 
Satellites—East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia. These were: 

1. A drive to lure refugees and defectors, 
who have found asylum in America, back to 
the slave-camp homelands from which they 
had fled. 

2. Propagandizing by Americans who pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain through the fraudu- 
lent use of passports. 

3. Treasonable activities of American 
Communists in spreading propaganda among 
American ers of war in Korea. 

Most of the refugees who receive literature 
from behind the Iron Curtain, react indig- 
nantly because they have already repudiated 
the terror governments of the countries from 
which they fled. Moreover, they have been 
acutely disturbed to learn that the Commu- 
nist apparatus has been able to locate their 
addresses and in some cases to discover newly 
assumed identities in this country. 

The purpose of this campaign is twofold: 
First, to create dissension and dissatisfaction 
among the refugees about conditions in the 
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United States and to develop a sympathy for 
the Communist program; second, to lure the 
refugees back to their native lands, where 
they can be reindoctrinated for esplonage 
and subversive purposes. 

The uniform nature of the propaganda 
publications proves beyond question that the 
campaign is conducted in a highly integrated 
fashion by the international Communist 
apparatus, 

A great deal of it holds out to refugees 
glowing promises of free transportation, 
food, clothing, good living quarters, and ex- 
cellent jobs for those who will return to 
their native lands. Some even promise len- 
iency to those who may have violated laws at 
home if they are genuinely sorry and desire 
to redeem themselves through honest work 
for the homeland. 

The particular treachery of this bait Hes 
in the fact that even refugees who have ac- 
quired American citizenship may lose this 
protection once they set foot on their native 
soil. Poland, for example, refuses to recog- 
nize the American citizenship of any Poles 
who have become naturalized here. 

In one 4-week test, offitials of the Bureau 
of Customs and the Post Office Department 
identified some 32,000 packages containing 
propaganda—each package comprising from 
four to a dozen separate publications—enter- 
ing the port of New York and destined for 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania, in fact, ranked fourth 
among the States in the amount of propa- 
ganda dumped from abroad, and New Jer- 
sey was third. To learn how the stuff was 
distributed to individuals, the Un-American 
Activities Committee questioned a number 
of witnesses, with interesting results. 

One was a young German, Werner Marx, 
who admitted he had come to America to es- 
cape the Nazi terror. He served in the 
United States Navy during the war; as a re- 
sult, he was able to obtain his master’s de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania at 
Government expense, 

Richard Arens, committee counsel, exam- 
ined Marx: 

“I put it to you that since you have been 
a resident of Philadelphia, without being 
registered as a foreign agent, pursuant to the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, you have 
been receiving foreign Communist political 
propaganda and have been a nerve center for 
the dissemination of political propaganda in 
this community.” 

Marx, the refugee who had found freedom 
and protection in America, refused to an- 
swer claiming the privileges of the fifth 
amendment. 


The fraudulent use of American passports 
by Communists presents a particularly dif- 
ficult problem. The issuance of passports 
to party members is prohibited by the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950, but Reds often have 
managed to defeat the law. The party, for 
example, has stopped issuing membership 
cards and in many cases has specifically for- 
bidden strategically placed adherents to join 
the party. 

At one series of hearings, our committee 
summoned some 20 witneszes, all of whom 
had traveled abroad since the end of the 
Second World War. Many had taken part 
in international Communist- controlled 
meetings as officials, delegates, or observers. 
A review of their passports exposed the trick- 
ery by which they had entered countries their 
passports did not entitle them to visit. 

When the trevelers presented their pass- 
ports to an Iron Curtain country the Com- 
munists did not, as required by law, affix an 
entry visa. Instead, they gave the visitors 
separate bits of paper on which the visas 
were stamped. In some cases—apparently 
by oversight—the visas were stamped in the 
passports but were later eradicated. The 
FBI was able to re-create the visa stamp by 
a chemical process. 
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To show how some of these Americans be- 
haved abroad, consider the case of Louis 
Wheaton, identified as deputy secretary gen- 
eral of the Peace Liaison Committee of the 
Asian and Pacific Regions. Following is a 
portion of a speech made by Wheaton, as re- 
ported in an English language broadcast from 
Peiping on October 31, 1952: 

“It is time that a few things be said to us, 
the people of the United States. The first- 
hand accounts of the conduct of our. troops 
abroad are shocking. American troops’ vi- 
cious and criminal behavior is absolutely 
horrible. 

“These accounts were given by newspaper 
correspondents of many lands, as well as by 
the Korean peace delegation to the confer- 
ence. The people of Asia and the Pacific 
2 are convinced these accounts are 

e. 

“In one village in Korea, more than 300 
children were put into one warehouse and 
their mothers into another nearby. Gasoline 
was poured around the warehouse where the 
children were and set afire. The mothers, 
hearing the screams of their children, broke 
down the doors and windows. As they were 
trying to save their children, these mothers 
were machinegunned by our troops.” 

The same hearings provided proof that 
Americans who took part in various Commu- 
nist-dominated conferences for peace or 
youth—held abroad—were, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, an integral part of the Commu- 
nist movement 

These peace conferences and youth festi- 
vals attract delegates from all countries of 
the world, but they are dominated by the 
Iron Curtain spokesmen, and their purpose is 
to propagandize in behalf of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union and against the 
foreign policies of all free nations. 

Without exception, delegates to these con- 
ferences have unanimously supported all 
resolutions proposed by the Communist 
leaders, and the Communist delegates from 
non-Communist countries—including Amer- 
icans—invariably attacked their own govern- 
ments. 

Never once have delegates from Soviet- 
bloc countries condemned their own govern- 
ments nor, significantly, did any delegates 
from the United States condemn the long 
record of Soviet aggression and inhumanity. 

The Communist invasion of South Korea, 
which exposed Moscow's aggressive inten- 
tions for the whole world to see, received 
warm indorsement from American Commu- 
nists, who played upon the hardship and 
suffering of Americans fighting this menace 
at the front in one of the most cold-blooded 
examples of Red treachery. 

The story of the Communist-inspired Save 
Our Sons Committee was exposed through 
the aid of an FBI undercover agent, Anzelm 
Czarnowski, of Argo, Il, The SOS Commit- 
tee, he told our investigators, was organized 
in October 1952, with the professed purpose 
of promoting a cease-fire in Korea and drew 
into its orbit many non-Communists moti- 
vated by a genuine desire for peace, 

‘The fact is, the organization was conceived 
by Communists as an instrument for re- 
moving United States troops from the scene 
so that South Korea would be left at the 
mercy of Communist invaders. 

As part of its scheme, the committee pe- 
Tiodically released a bulletin entitled “Save 
Our Sons,” which it mailed to relatives of 
American prisoners of war. The issues usu- 
ally included reprints of letters purportedly 
written by Americans held in Korean prison 
camps. They appeared to be authentic, 
since they bore the signatures of known 
PWs. 

What the unsuspecting families did not 
know was that most of the letters had been 
forged or had been written under duress. 

Chairman of the SOS Committee was Mrs. 
Florence Gowgiel, of Argo, whom Czarnowski 
told us he had known as a member of the 
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Communist Party since 1946. Her connec- 
tion with the party was well concealed, how- 
ever, by the SOS outfit. 

As part of her campaign, she wrote letters 
to many prisoners of war in Korea. Coop- 
erating with her, Communists in Korea 
forced the prisoners to read these letters over 
loud speakers to fellow prisoners. 

The infamous SOS machine went even fur- 
ther in exploiting the plight of American 
prisoners. In 1953, for example, it circulated 
what it said was a letter written to Mrs, 
Gowgiel by a prisoner named Dale E. Jones, 
In part, the letter stated: 

“I am certain that the majority of the 
American people know that this war in 
Korea is useless and inhuman, Thousands 
of people are dying just because a few in- 
dividuals want a little more for themselves. 
They even kill their own people in order 
to make it that way. That is why the 
American people must urge President Eisen- 
hower to keep his promise and put an end 
to the Korean war, peacefully. 

“We want to return to our loved ones very 
bad, even though we have been treated with 
the best of care. We never have a dull 
moment here in this camp but we want to 
come home, The Chinese people don't want 
to kill and cripple the American boys. They 
are here to protect their own country from 
being invaded.” 

Private Dale E. Jones eventually appeared 
before the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. He testified he had never written to 
Mrs. Gowglel, nor had he ever seen the letter 
that allegedly bore his signature. 

Mrs, Gowgiel, who had loudly and cease- 
lessly preached and promoted the cause of 
communism, was given her chance to ex- 
plain her curious activities on behalf of an 
enemy of her country. She chose, instead, 
silence, on the ground that she did not wish 
to incriminate herself. 


New Role for the Arctic—A Discussion 
of Region’s Military Value in Age of 
Missile and Atom Submarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention. of the Members 
of the Congress, an excellent article by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, the New York 
Times military expert. It details the 
value of placing more emphasis on the 
military significance of the Arctic and 
the role this geographical area will play 
in the critical years ahead. 

The article follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 23, 
1958] 

New ROLE von THE ArcTic—A DISCUSSION or 
REGION’s MILITARY VALUE IN AGE OF MISSILE 
AND ATOM SUBMARINE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Two developments—the long-range mis- 
sie and the nuclear-powered submarine— 
have emphasized more dramatically than 
ever the strategic importance of the Arctic. 

The late General of the Air Force H. H. 
Arnold, commanding general of the Army 
Air Forces during World War II, predicted 
that the strategic center of another war 
would be the North Pole. He meant that the 
shortest direct alr routes between the United 
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States and Canada and the Soviet Union 
were over the Arctic. 

Today, this concept of the Arctic as an 
aerial route of invasion is more applicable 
than ever in the age of guided missiles. So- 
viet intercontinental missiles, fired from 
Russian soll, would arch high above the Po- 
lar ice cap, en route to American targets at 
15,000 to 18,000 miles an hour. 

THREE RADAR POSTS APPROVED 

Acknowledgment of this danger is more 
than tacit. Congress has just appropriated 
funds to construct missile-warning radar 
stations in Alaska, at Thule, Greenland, and 
in the high Arctic well north of the Cana- 
dian mainland. 

These huge stations, with tremendous 
sources of power and antenna as large as 
football flelds, are expected to provide warn- 
ing of Soviet missiles at maximum ranges 
of 3,500 miles, They represent only the be- 
ginning of a missile defense system, the 
major elements of which will haye to be 
based in the Arctic. 

But a more important element of defense 
than missile warning radar is the capability 
of instant retaliation or nuclear deterrent. 
Today, the Russians may have a slight lead 
over the United States in the development 
of intercontinental, or 5,500-mile ballistic 
missiles. But by the end of this year, the 
United States should have in operation some 
Thor and Jupiter intermediate range ballis- 
tic missiles with maximum ranges of about 
1,500 miles. 

From bases in Alaska and in Greenland 
missiles with ranges of 1,500 to 2,000 miles 
could strike most of the important targets 
in the Soviet Union. Thus, if the Arctic is 
properly used, IRBM’s (intermediate range 
ballistic missiles) can counter ICBM's (in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles). 

ATOM SUBMARINE A KEY 

The nuclear submarine, operating in Arc- 
tic seas, also has an important deterrent 
capability. Except for very short distances, 
voyages under ice were not possible in a 
conventional submarine, which had to sur- 
face periodically to recharge its electric 
batteries, Nuclear power permits prolonged 
submergence—as long as the crew can 
take it. 

The Navy's news SINS (ship’s inertial navi- 
gation system) also permits accurate navi- 
gation during prolonged submerged cruises, 
The nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus 
demonstrated last year that submerged 
cruising in the Arctic was feasible when she 
cruised part of the way under the ice to 
within 180 miles of the North Pole, 

This summer 2 nuclear-powered subma- 
rines and 1 conventional submarine will 
make further much-needed tests. 

The possibilities are obvious. If a sub- 
riarine can navigate at will under the Arctic 
icecap its role as either conventional com- 
merce destroyer or strategic threat will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Russia has developed a northern sea route 
between the Murmansk area across the en- 
tire expanse of her Arctic littoral to eastern 
Siberia and the Bering Strait. Each sum- 
mer convoys of Soviet vessels escorted by 
icebreakers, and with helicopters and planes 
spotting leads in the ice, traverse the edge 
of the Arctic. They ressupply Russia’s Arc- 
tic settlements and take out raw materials. 

The Russians have used this route since 
World War IT, particularly in the last 3 years, 
to send major naval reinforcements to their 
Far Eastern fleets. 

WAY TO STRIKE BACK 

In time of war United States submarines 
could sever or disrupt this important Arctic 
supply line if they could operate beneath 
the icepack. 

In a few years the United States will have 
in commission the first of a fleet of subma- 
rines capable of launching the fleet ballistic 
missile, the Polaris, with a range of 500 to 
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1,500 miles. Missile-firing. submarines, 
prowling under the Arctic ice, launching 
their missiles in open leads or at the edge 
of the icepack, would be mobile and almost 
undetectable launching platforms capable of 
mounting a powerful nuclear offensive. 

Similarly Soviet submarines might cruise 
beneath the Arctic icecap, enter Hudson 
Bay and fire missiles against Detroit or 
the industrial cities of the Great Lakes from 
a water gateway deep into the heart of North 
America. 

These possibilities, heretofore dreams, are 
now becoming feasible military operations. 

Yet the United States is lavishing funds 
on research in Antarctica, a region of far less 
strategic importance. Some generals who 
should know better are also talking about 
bases on the moon to mount attacks against 
the Soviet Union. Far more important are 
the Arctic Ocean and the Greenland icecap. 
This is the region from which missiles with 
nuclear warheads could dominate most of 
Russia, 


Al Sarena—Why Legislation To Prevent 
Another Such Instance Has Been In- 
troduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial written by 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER and a let- 
ter to the editor written by me. Both 
appeared in the Grants Pass, Oreg., 
Courier on Friday, March 14, 1958. They 
speak for themselves and are in reply 
to an editorial in the same paper, which 
editorial was inserted in the Appendix by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN] on March 20, 1958. 

SENATOR NEUBERGER REPLIES 
(By Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER) 

(When we asked Representative Fay Bris- 
tol to write a guest editorial about the Al 
Sarena case, we rather expected that his 
offering would bring a reply. It was not 
long delayed. Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER 
telephoned us from Washington and asked 
equal space and prominence to answer some 
of the charges made by Bristol. We were 
happy to grant the request, in view of a 
long-standing policy of always providing 
space for both sides of controversial issues.) 

I appreciate your willingness to grant me 
space in which to reply to the attack upon 
me voiced in your editorial column of 
March 3 by State Representative Fay Bristol. 
Thank you very much. 

At the outset, let me say that the true 
weakness of Mr. Bristol's arguments, and his 
fatal lack of objectivity, are demonstrated by 
his vicious charge that the mother of the Al 
Sarena operators died of a heart attack 
caused by tension during the hearing called 
by NEUBERGER, I know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances of the death of this lady, who to 
my knowledge never had any contact with 
the congressional hearings on Al Sarena, and 
of course, I profoundly sympathize with her 
family. But I think the misrepresentations 
with which the McDonald brothers, and their 
political spokesmen such as Mr, Bristol, have 
been willing to exploit her memory speak 
for themselves in showing the level at which 
these men seek to debate the question. 


‘ 
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As R matter of fact, to keep the record 
Straight, I did not call the hearings in the 
first place. The question of the Al Sarena 
patents came before the congressional com- 
mittees In the course of the extensive and 
Valuable review of Federal timber sale poli- 
Cies that was initiated by the two chair- 
men of subcommittees of the Senate Interior 
and House vernment Operations Commit- 
tees, respectively, namely, Senator James E. 
Murray, of Montana, and Representative 
Eart Cuvuporr, of Pennsylvania, As a mem- 
ber of the Senate subcommittee, I partici- 
pated in these hearings and also in the Al 
Sarena hearings held jointly by these com- 
mittees. 

I do not intend to impose on your gener- 
Osity by reviewing again the joint findings 
of the two subcommittees with respect to 
Al Sarena. In brief, they found that the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior, 
under Secretary Douglas McKay, had granted 
the Al Sarena mining patents in the Rogue 
River National Forest by a special, un- 
Precedented procedure that completely 
short circuited the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, which had repeatedly protested the pat- 
ent applications. Thus the national forest 
timber standing on the claims went to the 
Al Sarena operators along with the “mining” 
patents in February 1954, without even prior 
Notice to the Forest Service of this final 
decision. 

I put mining in quotes because in the 4 
years since the patents issued, there has 
been no substantial mining activity on 
them. But nearly 3 million board feet of 
lumber have been cut. This timber was ob- 
tained by Al Sarena with the patents, at no 
extra cost. 

Mr. Bristol made much of the fact that the 
McDonalds had invested $200,000 in their 
Search for minerals. Is it his position that 
Public timber, belonging to the people as a 
whole, should be given as a consolation prize 
to people whose mining ventures fail to pan 
Out? I know of no such solace for people 
Who invest umprofitably in farming, saw- 
milling operations or running a small res- 
taurant or store. 

Mr. Bristol charged that NEUBERGER has 
now introduced a bill to take property rights 
away from the mining industry and give 
Control of this to the Department of Agri- 
Culture. This is further demonstration of 
Mr. Bristol's irresponsible use of wild charges 
and scare language. What I have proposed 
is that, in national forests, mining patents 
Should convey title to mineral deposits and 
Tull rights necessary to mining operations, 
including the use of timber, but not title 
to the surface and timber insofar as not 
actually needed for mining. This is already 
the law on eight national forests, including 
Mount Hood, and in no way interferes with 
mining. 

Under these laws, and my bill, a mining 
firm can still obtain virtually free of charge 
the minerals in national forests, and it is 
tree to cut timber for use in pit props, 
fumes, or cabins. But it could no longer 
Convert the timber and other surface re- 
Sources, unrelated to the minerals, to com- 
mercial gain by sale, as has happened on the 
Al Sarena patents. This is what Mr. Bristol 
attacks so intemperately. I wonder what 
Oregon lumbermen, who must pay high 
Stumpage prices for their Federal timber 
from the national forests, are to think of 
Mr. Bristol’s insistence that others should 
Continue to obtain their trees for nothing 
from the United States taxpayers, as the 
trosting on a patent obtained for the osten- 
sible purpose of operating a mine? 

Lumber is the basis for much of Oregon's 
€conomy. Josephine County will revive eco- 
nomically only if lumber revives. Yet lum- 
bermen enjoy no such privileges as mining 
People demand for themselves in the na- 
tional forests. When a lumberman in 
Grants Pass or elsewhere pays a high price 
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the national forest stumpage he receives no 
right to any minerals or oil that may be dis- 
covered under the surface of the timberland. 
Yet mining operators, who receive free of 
charge the land where minerals might exist, 
seem to think they have an inalienable right 
to receive free of charge—and to log com- 
mercially—the trees growing on such land. 

When the present mining laws were en- 
acted, in the last century, the public lands 
and resources were so vast that there was 
little point in protecting the surface re- 
sources in granting mining patents. But 
can this policy still be consistent with the 
public interest. today, when sustained tim- 
ber yields, and watershed management in 
the national forests have become -of vital 
importance to many communities and whole 
States and regions? I am convinced a new 
balance of interests ls needed, and that is 
why I have introduced my bill to preserve 
timber and other surface resources in grant- 
ing mineral patents in national forests. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

If you want to know what actually hap- 
pened in the Al Sarena case you cannot find 
out by reading Fay Bristol's guest editorial 
in the Courier, March 3, 1958, where the truth 
about Al Sarena is not told. 

Because I was accused of fraud and as- 
sociated with theft, deceit, and scandal, you 
will understand my wish to comment in your 
columns on Mr. Bristol's fantastic omissions 
and inaccuracies. 

He ignores completely the main point of 
the Al Sarena case and tries to make it ap- 

that those of us who protested were 
fighting industrial development in Oregon. 
What nonsense. 

The scandal of Al Sarena lay in the pro- 
cedural irregularities of Interior Department 
Solicitor Davis who, acting for McKay, per- 
mitted the introduction of new evidence at 
the appeal level. He never allowed the Forest 
Service or the Bureau of Land Management, 
agencies which had repeatedly opposed the 
patents on the evidence before them, to see 
the new evidence or to be heard at all. 

What would Mr. Bristol think if the Oregon 
Supreme Court decided a case on the basis 
of evidence that had never been before the 
circuit court and without allowing it to be 
tested according to our adversary system? 

One of Secretary Seaton's first acts after 
taking over from McKay was to correct this 
sorry situation. I checked up on this when 
I first came to Washington last year and am 
satisfied that another Al Sarena cannot 
happen. 

I never criticized the McDonalds. I did 
criticize McKay and Ellsworth for ignoring 
or defending unfair procedures which were 
used to give away (and the words apply 
exactly) valuable timber belonging to all the 
people. 

Along with everyone else in Oregon I want 
year round steady jobs and diversified in- 
dustry. Mr. Bristol fails to demonstrate 
their relevance to the Al Sarena case. I 
can only conclude that he would have pre- 
ferred that the procedures, speedily cor- 
rected by Mr. Seaton, be left as they were. 

Mr. Bristol charges me with fraud. I 
have committed no fraud on anyone. I ad- 
mit, as I admitted publicly when it first 
came to my attention in 1956, that some of 
the pictures I had taken for Drew Pearson of 
the Al Sarena area did show cut-over areas 
which were not part of the Al Sarena log- 
ging operation. Rogue National Forest of- 
ficials assured me the error was hard to 
avoid. 

Who was deceived about what? Rogue 
National Forest timber was cut. It was 
valuable timber. These were the facts il- 
lustrated by the pictures and admitted by 
everyone. Nobody was misled. 

I have introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the identical bill of Senator NEU- 
BERGER and others introduced in the Senate, 
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a bill I have been interested in since I came 
to Congress. It provides for separation of 
the surface and sub-surface rights, which 
means that the timber (except timber 
needed in the mining operation) will not 
pass along with the mineral rights when a 
claim is patented. 

In some cases a part of the mining in- 
dustry deserves a subsidy but the occasion 
and the amount of a subsidy should not 
depend on whether or not merchantable 
timber is growing on the claim. 

I hardly expected that the Al Sarena case 
would be an issue this year, the Interior 
Department having corrected the faulty pro- 
cedures giving rise to our objections. How- 
ever, I shall oblige Mr. Bristol or anyone 
else who claims to know the truth and 
misses the mark so far. 

The issue is important, especially for Ore- 
gon where our economic future largely de- 
pends on the responsible management of our 
great federally owned resources, forest and 
mineral alike, 

CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Your 3 Acres of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
this body has occasion to consider con- 
servation legislation from time to time 
I wish to commend to the attention of 
the Congress a recent discussion of each 
American’s stake in his country. It ap- 
peared in a conservation column called 
Outdoors and was published March 18, 
1958, in the Eau Claire, Wis., Leader and 
Telegram. The writer is Don L. John- 
son. 

He calls our attention to our steward- 
ship in the resources with which we have 
been provided. He notes that each citi- 
zen owns the 460 million acres of Fed- 
eral land this country has—almost 3 
acres a person. 


Soon we may be considering legislation 
which will affect future purchase of badly 
needed wetlands. Badly needed because 
refuges for wildlife and waterfowl have 
been shrinking very fast. I hope all who 
have a sincere interest in preserving for 
their children this country’s precious re- 
maining outdoor resources will take the 
opportunity to read this column: 


[From the Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader of 
March 18, 1958] 
Ovtpoors WirH Don L. JOHNSON 


The king salmon, the honey bee, the snow 
goose, and the Monarch butterfly. 

The phoebe and the meadow vole, the 
crawfish and the touch-me-not, the black 
squirrel and the red-shouldered hawk. 

What have these in common? 

Fish and flower, bird and bee, all are fea- 
tured among the 1958 issue of colorful con- 
servation stamps of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

For of such is our wilderness made. 

And to the least of these the Lord provided 
a legacy—a land, a pond, a sea. 2 

There have been but few bright spots in 
man’s stewardship of these. 

Shortsighted greed and ignorance has 
brought total destruction of the habitat of 
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many species, and looms as a growing threat 
to the future of others. 

Man as a species still must learn to live 
with the land as well as on it. The later 
this lesson is learned, in all its finality, the 
more impoverished man will be, for all time. 

The reason for this little sermon is that 
this is National Wildlife Week—aimed this 
year at protecting our public lands, the lands 
we own together. 

As an American you own an undivided in- 
terest in 460 million acres of Federal land— 
almost 3 acres. These are yours. 

There are some 181 million acres of na- 
tional forest lands in the United States and 
Alaska. In 1956 people made nearly 53 mil- 
lion recreational visits to the 149 national 
forests. With a third of the Nation's big 
game herds, a variety of small game, and 
81,000 miles of fishing streams, these lands 
provide hunting and fishing opportunities 
for a large share of the Nation's 25 million 
hunters and fishermen. 

National parks and monuments cover over 
23 million acres, serving chiefly as recrea- 
tional areas and often as game refuges. 
Nearly 60 million people visited these parks 
in 1957. 

There are 275 wildlife refuges managed by 
the Bureau of Fisheries and Wildlife which 
cover 17 million acres. These provide liv- 
ing room for wildlife, and particularly en- 
dangered species. They help safeguard wa- 
terfowl on their migratory flights. And in 
1956, an estimated 8 million people made 
recreational visits to the refuges. 

The rest of the public domain—187 mil- 
lion acres in the United States and 290 
million acres in Alaska, is managed in many 
ways by the Department of Interior. Some 
are grazing lands, and some are deserts. 
Some are still open for disposal under home- 
stead, mining, and other laws. 

Armed Forces now hold some 25 million 
acres of Federal lands. 

Public lands furnish vast amounts of wa- 
ter for irrigation. On some, mineral and 
grazing rights are leased. Controlled cut- 
ting in their forests also add substantially 
to the growing income the Nation gets from 
this land—currently 8325 million annually. 

Such multiple use is wise—if always the 
public interest predominates over private 
interests in permitting such uses. On that 
point, there is constant conflict. 

To protect its lands, the public must voice 
its concern about the things that threaten 
them, We are still taking far more from 
these lands than we are putting in. More 
Management of these resources is needed. 
Each trained range manager is responsible 
for care of over 400,000 acres of public graz- 
ing lands—which are wildlife habitat too if 
wisely managed. In Alaska, millions of 
acres of forests were blackened by fire last 
summer because there is no adequate fire 
protection for 225 million acres of forest and 
tundra. 

Nor is it enough merely to protect what 
we have. We must add to what we hold, 
often on State and county levels as well as 
in Federal programs. 

In a bold move last week, Dan Jansen, Fish 
and Wildlife Service Director, asked that the 
duck-stamp price be upped to $3—with ail 
proceeds going to purchase of wetlands. 

This would mean about $6.6 million an- 
nually for this purpose, as compared to the 
$1.6 million currently budgeted for wetlands 
purchased in 1959. 

But even at the quadrupled rate it would 
take an estimated 25 years to get the 4 mil- 
lion acres which would round out the Fed- 
eral Refuge System at 7½ million acres— 
considered the minimum for assured sur- 
vival of our waterfowl. 

In Wisconsin too, we have just stepped up 
our wetlands acquisitions (part of the funds 
coming from savings on fox bounties.) 

Such moves deserve the vigorous support 
of every citizen—for such lands belong to 
us, to the creatures to which they are the 
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only possible home, and, most Important, to 
the future, 


History of Polish People in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the Polish people and their de- 
scendents in America is a long and hon- 
orable one, dating back to the founding 
of the first colony at Jamestown, as de- 
scribed in the following article. I be- 
lieve that Americans of Polish descent 
can be justifiably proud that their an- 
cestors were among the hardy and in- 
trepid settlers whose individuality and 
strong desire for freedom were impor- 
tant factors in the formulation of the 
basic principles upon which this great 
Nation of ours was formed and has pros- 


pered. 

The article follows: 

PEOPLE WITH NAMES ENDING IN SKI HAVE 
BEEN IN THIS COUNTRY AS LONG AS SMITHS, 
JEFFERSONS, RANDOLPHS 
Most of us think that anyone with a name 

ending in ski“ is of a generation of new- 

comers, fresh from the old country. 

And a lot of people also assume that any- 
one with a name that has a combination of 
z and o is of parentage that came to this 
country in the steerage of huge ocean liners 
filled with immigrants from mid-Europe. 

But it’s high time we came to realize that 
the people who names ending in ski have 
been in this country as long as the Smiths 
and the Jeffersons, the Randolphs, and the 
others with more pronounceable names. 

TOO LITTLE ABOUT POLES 

I guess a great deal of what we know 
about peoples in American history depends 
upon how well certain historians have popu- 
larized certain personalities. 

Up until now, there’s been too little pub- 
lished about the contributions of the Poles, 
for example. 

The average American, I'm sure, has an 
idea that the Poles in our country came here 
along about the 1880's or soon after that, 
and the immigration from Poland was 
stepped up in the early part of the 20th 
century. 

Also, the same average American thinks 
that the only Poles who ever made any con- 
tribution to this country before the last 
decade of the 19th century were Kosicuszko 
and Pulaski. 

I certainly don't want to depreciate the 
valiant services these two noted Poles gave 
to these United States—particularly Pulaski, 
who died for the young democracy. 

But now along comes Vincent J. Kowalew- 
ski, of the Polish American Congress in Dela- 
ware, and sends me a brochure that has 
opened my eyes. 

ANOTHER JOHN SMITH STORY 

Every American school kid knows that an 
Indian girl, Pocahontas, saved the life of 
the fabulous Capt. John Smith but— 

How many know that two Poles, Zbigniew 
Stefanski and Jan Bogdan, also saved the 
life of the intrepid captain when he was 
about to be ambushed by Indians? 

We read a great deal about the first fami- 
lies of Virginia, etc., but not enough about 
those first Poles who helped to save James- 
town from total failure. 

THEY WERE SKILLED CRAPTSMEN 

Let's go back a little in American history 

and pause at the year 1607. 
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That was the year when Jamestown was 
founded by the Virginia Co. of London. 

The newcomers were faced with all kinds 
of problems in the new world. They espe- 
cially needed skilled craftsmen, whose sery- 
ices were essential to the survival of the 
colony. 

Where to get them? 

The Englishmen remembered that for 
years Poland had been England's principal 
source of pitch, tar, rosin, flax, masts, wain- 
scots, and glass. 

ENGLAND TURNS TO POLAND 


There England could enlist the craftsmen 
for the great adventure in the new world. 

And so on October 1, 1608—350 years ago— 
the ship Mary and Margaret arrived in 
Jamestown with a company of Poles. The 
roster contained such names as Michael 
Nowicki, Stanislaw Sadowski, Jan Mata—all 
journeymen in the crafts that were badly 
needed. And they were soldiers, too; good 
fighters. 

Capt. John Smith knew Jan Bogdan per- 
sonally, haying met him in Poland in 1603 
and it was with great joy that men of this 
type were welcomed to Jamestown. x 

Within 3 weeks after the Poles arrived in 
Jamestown, things began to hum. A glass 
furnace was roaring—the first factory in 
America. 

And within 2 months, the ship Mary and 
Margaret was on its way to England with 
American-made materials—the first export of 
manufactured goods—soap ashes, tar, pitch, 
green glass bottles, and vases. “ 

THE BIG STRIKE 


Later, other Poles arrived: They were 
dreamers, too, and adventurers, in a way— 
but they also had a very-practical outlook 
on life. The romantic stories of early Amert- 
ca just never gave them a break. ; 

Then came the big strike for civil liberties. 

Fed up with the finagling in the colony of 
Jamestown, Capt. John Smith decided to re- 
turn to England. The Poles refused to stay 
behind. They'd have none of the shenani- 
gans. 

They went to London but not for long. 

The Virginia Co.. implored them to re- 
turn to Jamestown and help the colonists 
attain industrial self-sufficiency. Reluc- 
tantly, the Poles agreed, but on one major 
condition: There were to be more rights for 
the people, 

DENIED VOTE 

Everything went along all right until they 
were denied the right to vote for members of 
the legislative assembly. 

And the reason? 

A filmsy and vicious one. 

It was said that the Poles could not vote 
because they were still in debt for their 
passage from England to America. 

All right—so the Poles just went on strike. 
They stopped working in the glass factory. 

Gov. George Yardley tried to reason with 
the Poles—but he probably had never 
bumped up against the dogged stubbornness 
of Poles sticking up for what they believe 
are their rights. Some of the most infamous 
dictators of Europe have had apples out of 
that barrel, even in our day. 

THE STRIKE ENDS 


The whole mess became a first class stench 
that seeped over to England, and eventually 
it was decided that concessions be made to 
the Polanders, and the strike was ended. 

The first strike in America—not for eco- 
nomic gains but for civil liberty. 

All this and a lot more about the contri- 
butions of Polish craftsmen and workers are 
to be found in the dusty annals of Ameri- 
can history, hidden far too long. 

It is most refreshing to learn that Poles 
all over the United States are going to ob- 
serve the 350th anniversary of the arrival 
of the first Polish immigrant to these shores. 

It should knock the theory that Poles 
are “furriners” into a cocked hat. 
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Key Economic Facts About the Textile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

Key Economic Facts ABOUT THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY—UNITED STATES AND NEW ENG- 


LAND 


I. TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 


Number of Losses 


United States 
New Englund 


During this same period employment in all 
Manufacturing industries in the United 
States increased 6 percent. 

As of January 1958, New England's textile 
industry is the region's third largest manu- 
facturing employer and together with ap- 
Pare] is the largest, 


Employment: 
ADDO ll Sobre loo sonenueuees 81, 600 
TT — 132, 800 
r IN RER MEPU TSH 214, 400 


Of New England's total nondurable goods 
employment of 689,000 during January 1958, 
textiles account for 19 percent and combined 
With apparel are responsible for 31 percent. 

Estimated number of New England mill 


one January 1949 through December 


II. WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 
(a) Present status: 
New England has half of the national in- 


dus 


ees in terms of employment and slightly 


half in terms of production, 
EMPLOYMENT, SEPTEMBER 1957 
Yarn and broad woven fabric mills 


Production 


Number | Percent 
Spee a ͤ K 


Production, Ist 3 quarters of 1957 
|Linear yards) 


— ⅛˙ ꝛmaeL 


United States . 
New Englund; . 


Percent in New England 


233, 432, 000 | 222, 308, 000 
199, 188, 000 | 105, 162, 000 


47 


pe ͤ SIENNA Ab pol OY GALS. 
(b) Losses, yarn and broadwoven fabrics: 
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Production (linear yards): United States 
Employment: 

Jnited! State. —•U— — 

Norr Bük segida a aR 


g: 
EE - N E pe Hshn 
Now Bngisnd. 560.5225 20o sc sccwppocecnseresmecer 


508, 554, 000 35.7 
153, 895 81.7 

„ . 7 

095 37.8 

370 18.1 


1 Production workers. 
2 Septernber 1947; 
3 Estimated December 1957. 


Machinery dala 


Looms: 1 
Uiiited Btetet os 5 <cesdenparpeegacwnsniedeesarens 
Nn. oveseenenacsakipansonsa 

Woolen spindles: 

Dr .... E S, 
Nr ũ œ T 8 

Worsted spindles; 
Zünd... ssaadpaae 
Nint. TTT 

Worstod combs: 
United Stutes 
New England 


35, 218 
o 


1, 423, 860 
747,919 


1, 83, 744 
1, 206, 740 


2.720 
1, 915 


December. 


2 Woolen and worsted looms In pluce In woolen and worsted mills, 


3 Not available, 
IIt. CURRENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS, VARIOUS 
TEXTILES 
(a) Profits—textile mill products: 


ist 3 quarters 
[Dollars in millions) 


Change 1957 
from 1955 


Se Es 
Net profis 


Ratio of net profits to 
sales (percent). ..... 


Í 
For all manufacturing industries, profit 
ratio in 1957 was 5 percent and actual profits 
increased 0,1 percent. 


(b) Fiber consumption: 
: COTTON 


AActuul bales) 


Change, 1957 
from 1956 


Amount | Per- 


cent 
United States. 8 356, 848 |R, 058, 417 |—001, 569 | —6,7 
New Englund... $23,153 | 400, 001 | —85, 88 |—21.0 


WwooL 
[Thousands of pounds} 


All raw Wool 


Apparel — 53, 70 —18 


SYNTHETIC 


{c) Production: 
SUMMARY 


National, first three quarters of 1957: 

Cotton broadwoven fabric production 
totaled 7,200 million yards, a decline of 7 
percent from 1956. Fine goods production 
dropped 10 percent to 988 million yards. 

Synthetic broadwoven fabric production 
amounted to 1,695 million yards, a drop of 
less than 1 percent from the preceding year. 

Woolen and worsted production amounted 
to 233 million yards, a decline of 6.9 percent 
from the preceding year. Apparel fabric 
production showed an even greater decline 
dropping to 222 million yards or 8.1 percent 
below 1956. 

New England, first three quarters of 1957: 

Cotton broadwoven fabric production de- 
clined 45 percent from the preceding year to 
211 million yards, 

Synthetic broadwoven fabric production 
declined 5 percent to 287 million yards. 

Woolen and worsted broadwoven fabric 
production dropped 15 percent to 109 mil- 
lion yards with the same percentage decline 
in apparel fabrics which totaled 106 million 
yards. 


Production by quarters, 1957 and 1956 
COTTON BROAD-WOVEN FABRICS 


[Thousands of linear yards} 


7. T39, 213 
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Production by quarters, 1957 and 1956—Continued 
COTTON BROAD-WOVEN FABRICS 
[Thousands of lincar yards} 


United New 


Stutes Englund 
2, 519, 740 82. 295 
2,487, 082 67, 401 
2,243, 446 61,727 
7,200,278 21, 483 
1 
7.0 45.3 


95, 123 
287, 475 
=5.3 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED BROAD WOVEN FABRICS 


| New England 


Total | Apparel 


wae U N UN ANEN AT er E 142. 785 141.017 
* Baruch — : 145, 302 145,349 
BA quarter. 1 BY, 554 t 38,616 
Nebo CITE Se EA TEE E las L EA ted A 112,641 | 1125, 582 
26,414 85, 147 
37, 433 36, 628 
35, S41 34. 526 
222,308 | 109,188 104 202 
1 -81 | =151 | -15.4 
Apparel for Government orders not available, 
(d) Employment in (thousands): Cotton mill margins may 
— nie 
F 20. 10 
United states | New England 5 TTT 25.20 
An T 13.93 
Textiles) manu- | Ter- 113 percent. 
* sa SOURCES OF DATA 
— 1. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. Data: 
202. 0 | 1,453.5 | 2724 Employment and wholesale price index. 
„026.9 | 1,405.3 | 158.1 2. Source: Bureau of the Census, United 
H74 | 1,850.3) 1328 States Department of Commerce. Data: Pro- 
duction, employment, machinery, number of 
mills. 
3. Source: Securities and Exchange Com- 
-esens cep ae Lin mission and Federal Trade Commission. 
as = Data: Sales and profits. 
4. Source: United States Department of 
(e) Prices and mill margins: Agriculture, Data: Mill margins. 
Wholesale price index 
{1947-49= 100) Polaris: War Deterrent Missile 
ie EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
change $ or 
HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 
an eee — nee OF MASSACHUSETTS 
5 : m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 ao] zaa Monday, March 24, 1958 
sE — 10K. -j 
N 8 . 107 1158 Mr. MecoRMACK. Mr, Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks, I 
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include an informational article written 
by Rear Adm. W. F. Raborn, and ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star of 
March 21, 1958. 

This article conveys to the American 
people a considerable amount of import- 
ant information, It is as frank and 
open an article as could be written at 
this time, and by the man in our country 
most conversant with the subject-matter 
of the article. 

The Defense Department and State 
Department should advise the people 
as fully as possible, consistent with 
our national interest, the bad news 
as well as the good, in order that sound 
public opinion might develop. For pub- 
lic opinion is a powerful factor in 
Democratic institutions of government, 
and to be sound the people must be as 
fully informed as possible. 

The article follows: 

Polans: War DETERRENT Miss- Navv's 

SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED PROJECTILE CALLED 

WEAPON To DISSUADE ATTACK 


(By Rear Adm. W. F. Raborn, Director of 
Special Projects, Bureau of Ordnance, 
United States Navy) 


The Navy's Polaris, symbol of a new and 
powerful combination of nuclear-powered 
submarines and long-range ballistic missiles, 
is an entirely new kind of weapon. In spite 
of the fact that the newspapers, magazines, 
and television channels are full of references 
to “ballistic missiles,” relatively few people 
have a clear-cut concept of the basic nature 
of this new weapon. 

role of all ballistic missiles 
is to provide a major war deterrent through 
a new and much faster means of delivering 
nuclear warheads to enemy targets at great 
distances—specifically, with H-bombs. 

The ballistic missile itself is fundamen- 
tally unlike any weapon or aircraft ever con- 
ceived, though it combines characteristics 
of several conventional weapons. It is bas- 
ically different from aircraft of any type in 
that its path of flight, for the first time in 
military history, travels through “outer 
space.” It uses the earth's atmosphere only 
to reach outer space and again to pass 
through just before its Impact on the target. 
In this the ballistic missile is entirely 
unique. It is the first true “space weapon.” 

In simple terms, the ballistic missile 
starts out as a “guided missile,” propelled by 
one or more rocket motors and, shortly after 
launching, discards all of its rockets and its 
guidance—and from then on the warhead 
salls through space entirely on its own, just 
as any projectile fired from a gun. 

In the Polaris system, it is planned that 
launching will be from beneath the surface 
of the sea from a nuclear- powered sub- 
marine. Thus, in the Polaris fleet ballistic 
missile, when developed, the country will 
have a major war deterrent weapon of 
unique and awesome significance. It may 
be fired from any spot that a submerged 
submarine can reach—either close in shore 
or hundreds of miles out to sea. 

It will be able to reach almost all enemy 
targets, no matter where located, on the 
coastline or deep inland. Its launching site 
cannot be known by an enemy in advance 
and thus minimize destruction of the mis- 
sile by surprise counter-attack on the sub- 
marine with an antimissile or by other mis- 
sile defenses. 

The flight of such a weapon is in terms 
of thousands of miles per hour—with only 
10 or 15 minutes required for the entire dis- 
tance. It is expected that no other weapon 
could be there soon enough to prevent a 
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launching and to intercept the Polaris, once 
launched 


It is belleved this weapon poses a certain 
threat to any potential aggressor of instant, 
devastating, and unpreventable retaliation. 
It may well be that this threat could exert 
& deterrent to aggression that could be a sig- 
nificant factor in preventing the outbreak of 
all-out war. 

Another potential advantage of this system 
is that it will assist in removing the bull's- 
eye from this country. Ballistic missile 
launching sites will always be high priority 
targets in an aggressor’s war plan, and will 
attract his weapons like magnets. In this, 
Polaris is not an exception, but at least the 
Magnets will be placed at sea in the vast 
expanse of the oceans, away from our civil 
Population, thus, hopefully, reducing the 
Nuclear fallout on our country. 

However, in spite of all the advantages 
which are expected to make the Polaris a very 
attractive system, it is not a panacea, and its 
main use will be in bolstering the Nation's 
deterrent forces to prevent all-out or total 
War. Aircraft carriers will continue to play a 
Vital role in the limited type of war. To use 
words of Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations: 

“Since the Nation's safety can never be de- 
pendent upon a single weapons system, the 
fleet ballistic missile system will not protect 
the Nation by itself. We must exploit all of 
the abilities we now have and maintain at 
least the minimal capability to meet any 
Contingency that may threaten us. 

“This requires carriers, ASW ships, am- 
Phibious ships, and all the other war poten- 
tial of the Navy and the other military serv- 
ices to maintain our national security. 

“Current commitments and ents 
Will still be with us and we have perhaps 
More, rather than less, a need for a strong, 
able, and versatile Navy, always ready to do 
whatever is needed to support the national 
Policy ali around the world. All of our mili- 
tary capabilities should continue to be de- 
Signed so that in their totality they are the 
Servant and not the master of our national 
Policy.” 

We must continue to arm for a conven- 
tional or Korean type of war. The carrier is 
the naval “queen of battles” for this, and is 
& potent force in antisubmarine warfare. It 
is the most versatile and powerful instru- 
ment of war yet devised for such actions. 

Although the Navy is very enthusiastic 
about Polaris and its progress, it feels that it 
Would be doing a disservice to the Nation to 
emphasize this new and glamorous total-war 
Weapon to the point where we cannot afford 
the conventional-type weapons for border- 
type incidents. The proper distribution of 
funds among these systems requires the most 
astute judgment. 

Regardiess of what type of war, or where it 
la located, we must continue to arm our boys 
with the most efficient, up-to-date weapons 
We are capable of producing. Polaris will be 
a Welcome addition to this Nation’s arsenal. 


A Clarification: Antitrust Laws and Labor 
Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under a 
Previous consent, I am including a letter 
by Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel, 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
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which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 20, 1958, and is an excellent 
clarification of the relationship between 
unions and antitrust laws. Persons who 
urge application of antitrust laws to labor 
unions as a method of limiting increases 
in wage levels must answer, according to 
Mr. Goldberg, “what competition is 
sought to be restored or preserved by such 
application.” 

The letter follows: 
RESTRAINING TRADE UNIONS—LEGITIMATE Os- 

JECTIVES DECLARED No VIOLATION OF ANTI- 

TRUST Laws 


To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

On March 4 the distinguished dean of the 
New York Times Washington correspond- 
ents, Arthur Krock, returned to the question 
of the relationship between labor unions and 
antitrust laws. The object of his attack 
was a spokesman for Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell who said that he had been unable 
to find a lawyer who could explain exactly 
how the antitrust laws could be made to ap- 
ply to labor unions. 

Under the caption: "The Lawyer Wasn't 
at All Hard To Find,” Mr. Krock said that 
he was able to produce such a lawyer with 
a single telephone call. The lawyer was the 
very distinguished former judge of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, Thurman Arnold. 

Mr. Krock’s apparent thesis is that what 
he calls the special exemption of unions 
from the antitrust laws has given unions 
unique power to compel steady rises in labor 
costs of production. Therefore, Mr. Krock 
argues, any anti-inflation and antidepression 
program would be expected to remove this 
special exemption. Politics, Mr. Krock sug- 
gests, is the only reason neither the Eisen- 
hower administration nor the Democratic 
majority has made this suggestion. 


TO CHECK INFLATION 


I, of course, disagree with Mr. Krock's 
view of the wage-price relationship and the 
desirability of limiting wage increases as 
part of an anti-inflation or antidepression 
program, Wholly apart from that disagree- 
ment, I heartily concur with the reported 
statement of Secretary Mitchell's spokesman 
that the antitrust laws cannot be made to 
apply to labor unions to achieve the effect 
desired by Mr. Krock. And I think that Mr. 
Krock improperly cast Judge Arnold in the 
role of a lawyer who could explain how this 
could be accomplished. 

The basic purpose of the antitrust laws is 
to preserve a competitive economic system 
by eliminating monopoly and restrictions on 
competition in the sale of commodities. 
Cases in which unions seek directly to fix 
the prices of commodities or to restrict com- 
petition among employers are already sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws. 

The basic question, which anyone who 
urges the application of the antitrust laws 
to labor unions as a method of limiting in- 
creases in wage levels must answer, is what 
competition is sought to be restored or pre- 
served by such application. 

There is a way, of course, to apply the 
antitrust laws to labor unions in order to 
achieve Mr. Krock's objectives: that method 
would simply be to say that any labor union 
which by collective action seeks to influence 
the price of labor or which withholds labor 
by concerted action in order to affect the 
wage level: that is, any union which engages 
in collective bargaining or in a strike, is en- 
gaged in a restraint of trade. No one doubts 
that stich action would eliminate the power 
of labor unions to affect labor costs. - 


AGAINST POLICY 


But the reason no one proposes such a 
program does not lle in any special exemp- 
tion of unions from the antitrust laws but 
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in the simple fact that It would run counter 
to every judicial decision and the entire 
legislative policy of the United States since 
the famous Massachusetts case of Common- 
weaith v. Hunt in 1842. 

The inapplicability of the antitrust laws 
to labor unions does not constitue a spe- 
cial exemption” and has nothing to do with 
politics. It is a simple recognition of the 
fact that the public policy in favor of com- 
petition and against monopoly in the sale 
of goods cannot sensibly be applied to the 
determination of wage rates. And, I sub- 
mit, no responsible present-day lawyer has 
ever argued to the contrary. 

Judge Arnold, in 1944, was talking about 
“restrictive” practices, which he sald “only 
a few unions” engaged in: contracts by 
unions which did not really represent the 
workers, restrictive production practices, 
secondary boycotts, etc. At that time, and 
perhaps today, Judge Arnold's view was 
that the appropriate method of dealing 
with such practices was through the anti- 
trust laws. Congress disagreed and, in 1947, 
enacted the Taft-Hartley Act, which con- 
tained rather detailed provisions to deal with 
what Congress regarded as illegitimate 
union practices. 


SOUND DECISION 


Whatever one may think of the specific 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, and my 
views on that subject are well known, the 
basic congressional decision that these are 
matters to be dealt with in the context of 
labor relations laws and not as part of a stat- 
utory scheme designed to preserve competi- 
tion in the sale of commodities was un- 
questionably sound. 

Indeed, Judge Arnold's view in 1944, and 
the only proposal which is currently made, 
is not to declare that the combination of 
workers among themselves to seek 
in their wage rates is unlawful but‘only that 
unions violate the antitrust laws when they 
use their power “unreasonably” or as Judge 
Arold put it, “for an illegitimate labor ob- 
jective.” 

Any attempt to accomplish this by mak- 
ing the antitrust laws applicable to trade 
unions would simply transfer to the courts 
the task of creating a national labor rela- 
tions policy and defining what is and what 
is not a proper union objective or tactic. 
This can hardly be said to be a satisfac- 
tory explanation of how the antitrust laws 
should be applied to labor unions and, by 
no stretch of the imagination, does it ex- 
Plain how such laws can be applied to 
unions to accomplish Mr. Krock's objec- 
tive. 

Anrirun J. GOLOBERG, 
General Counsel, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO 
WASHINGTON, March 6, 1958, 


Missiles: Their Place Today and in the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. S er, under 
leave to extend my rema. in the REC- 
orp, I include some observations of great 
interest to us all on missiles and our 
national defense today presented in a 
speech recently before the annual air- 
craft production meeting of the Society 
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of Automotive Engineers. Mr. Nevin 
Pally, vice president of engineering for 
Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, has given 
great study to the technological needs 
of our defense program, I commend a 
study of these views to all those who are 
in positions of responsibility today. We 
cannot afford to be wrong in the mili- 
tary race. Only in ling the best 
thoughts of the best qualified can we 
hope to reach the right decisions that 
will assure our safety through military 
preparedness. 
The address follows: 
MissESͤ: THEM PLACE TODAY AND IN THE 
FUTURE 


(By I. Nevin Palley) 


Any discussion of the role of missiles today 
and in the future must of necessity be a 
discussion of the grim business of waging 
war, As with every other endeavor in indus- 
try, in business, and in Government, we 
must perform this task efficiently 1f we are 
to beat the competition. “Efficiency” here, 
of course, means destroying the enemy's 
power—devastating his country and vastly 
reducing his population—as.cheaply in terms 
of our own men, machines, and money as we 
can. Being “efficient,” in war, of course, is 
not a pleasant objective; but we have no 
choice, We know that the enemy is armed 
with a long-range plan and the national 
determination and materials means to imple- 
ment it. For example, in 1931, Stalin said: 
“The history of old Russia is the history of 
defeats due to backwardness. * * * In 10 
years at most, we must cover the distance 
which separates us from the advanced coun- 
tries of capitalism. * * * Look into every- 
thing; let nothing escape you; learn and 
learn more. * We must study technol- 
ogy: master science.” The gravity of our 
position at the present must not be mini- 
mized; but, at the same time there is no need 
for panic. = 

The rapid development of Soviet long- 
range ballistic missiles and thermonuclear 
warheads and sputnik has provided docu- 
mented evidence that the power of our Stra- 
tegic Air Command, upon which we have 
depended to keep the peace for the last 
decade, has been challenged. With this 

awareness, the American public, under impe- 
tus of the press, has been Garried in one 
great leap from World War II concepts of 
war with manned aircraft and bombs to the 
pushbutton war of ICBM's and battles in 
space. It is time we looked carefully at 
where we are now and what the immediate 
future holds. Discussion of space vehicles, 
interplanetry war, and such I shall leave to 
another speaker at another time and place. 
Tonight, let us take a brief but hard look at 
our existing missile capabilities and then 
look at what we must do to meet the chal- 
lenge immediately ahead. 

The business of waging war always inyolves 
the clash of offensive and defensive systems. 
In World War II the decisive offensive 
weapon was the manned bomber carrying a 
gravity bomb—a nuclear bomb, finally. De- 
Tenses against this weapon system were 
demonstrated to be weak and inadequate. 
‘Therefore, after the war, because the guided 
missile offered the capacility of vastly supe- 
rior aerodynamic performance over the 
bomber, and because the radar and electronic 
guidance art offered the means of accurate 
guidance for limited distances only, our 
initial missile efforts were largely concen- 
trated in development of defensive missile 
weapons—both surface-to-air and air-to-air. 
At this moment, the major threat to our 
country is still from manned aircraft, and 
the United States has developed an array of 
missiles and systems.to meet them. In one 
category are the surface-to-air missiles to 
defend localized targets. On land, ised 
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and ready, are the Nike-Ajax and Nike- 
Hercules; the Hawk; and the Bomarc; at sea: 
The Terrier; Talos; and Tartar, In addition, 
our manned interceptors carry air-to-air 
guided missiles such as Sparrow, Sidewinder, 
Falcon, and other derivatives of these types. 
Supporting these defensive weapons are the 
radar early warning and surveillance arrays 
vital for the defense system to work. The 
distant early warning line has been set up 
across northern Canada; the pine tree line 
across the northern approaches to the United 
States; Texas towers and early warning air- 
craft as well as surface vessels guard the sea 
approaches. Internally, there is our Air De- 
fense Command radar surveillance and con- 
trol] net. The central control of this vast 
array is vested in an elaborate complex of 
humans, communication networks, and com- 
puters known as SAGE, This then is today's 
defense system, vast and complex. This is 
the culmination of our tremendous efforts 
in recent years. 

To appraise the effectiveness of this de- 
fense system we should consider what would 
happen if we were attacked on a night such 
as this sometime in the next few months. 
Let me present a hypothetical narrative. 
The initial blow could consist largely of great 
numbers of long-range subsonic bombers 
such as the Bear and Bison. These bombers 
would approach our country in a vast wave 
from many directions. They would be spaced 
widely apart to minimize loss from a single 
nuclear-defense weapon; and they would be 
coordinated so that they would penetrate our 
various defense nets about the same time. 

Let us make the assumption that our de- 
fense net and equipment meet their specified 
performance. Warning from our DEW line 
regarding penetration by unidentified alr- 
craft alerts flight-ready long-range inter- 
ceptors and immediately they wing north- 
ward. On the eastern and western sea- 
boards, our radar also detect unidentified 
aircraft. At air defense headquarters, these 
tracks are compared with flight plans of 
friendly and scheduled commercial aircraft 
to determine whether or not they are indeed 
hostile. It soon becomes apparent that a 
large attack is in progress and the Air De- 
jense Command swings into action. I would 
be remiss if I did not state that the mas- 
sive forces of SAC would be en route to their 
targets at this time. Manned interceptors 
on runway alert to take to the air: F-89's, 
F-104's, F-101's, F-102's, and F-106's with 
their missile armaments. Our missile bat- 
teries also prepare for action as the at- 
tackers approach their selected targets 
cities, airfields, defense establishments, you 
and your families. There are so many air- 
craft that our control centers are soon sat- 
urated and some interceptors are forced to 
search on their own without detailed in- 
formation from ground control. The bomb- 
ers are engaged by our interceptors, the 
battle is underway, and our 200-mile Bomare 
Pllotless interceptors are fired. The Bomares 
home on some bombers but at the same time 
destroy some of our own interceptors In the 
melee. Now our Nike detection and acquisi- 
tion radar installations around Washington, 
New York, and other cities acquire the ap- 
proaching aircraft. Attempt is made to elim- 
inate friendly tracks and to fire only at 
enemy aircraft. There are so many enemy 
aircraft that not all of them can be tracked 
and fired upon. The Nikes are then launched 
at the bombers, but the manned interceptors 
and Bomares already locked in battle with 
the enemy become public domian. 

Some of the Nikes carry nuclear warheads 
which destroy both enemy bombers and 
friendly weapons attacks. Some of 
our interceptors fire the air-to-air nuclear 
weapon Genie and accomplish similar results. 
In the midst of all this visualize the F-104 
“Mach Twoing“ around the sky trying to find 
someone's (anyone’s) hot tall pipe up which 
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to ram an infrared guided missile. There 
is no humor in the situation. There is now 
mass confusion. Enemy bombers are de- 
stroyed, but some are left. Then the bombs 
are dropped. 

The key question is: How many bombers 
survive to drop their nuclear weapons? Dr. 
Ellis Johnson, head of the Govyernment- 
sponsored Operations Research Office, who, 
after years of association with this problem 
should know, stated recently and publicly 
that he believed most of the attacking bomb- 
ers—more than half—would succeed. 

Even this grim estimate is probably too 
favorable to the defense when we contem- 
plate further. Remember, we have postu- 
lated that each element of our defense sys- 
tem performs in accordance with its speci- 
fication and that the enemy bombers fly 
inexorably toward predetermined targets, 
taking no defense measures of their own. 
What I am getting at is the obvious point 
that our whole defensive array is dependent 
upon accurate radar and communicated in- 
formation. Radars and communication gear 
radiate electromagnetic energy which not 
only can be detected and used as a target 
by the enemy, but which can be jammed, 
spoofed, decoyed, and confused with false 
targets through electronic countermeasures. 
If the previous picture we discussed was 
one of confusion, the situation with elec- 
tronic countermeasures added—and the 
enemy will most certainly use them—would 
be confusion worse confounded. It is more 
realistic and reasonable to believe that 70 
to 80 percent of the bombers would succeed 
in dropping thelr thermonuclear bombs on 
their targets. 

The conclusion here is obyious and, indeed, 
discouraging, Defense as we now know it 
is impossible without control of the elec- 
tronic environment, and even with such con- 
trol it would still be Inadequate. A defense 
which does not achieve at least 95 to 100 
percent probability of destroying all attack- 
ing weapons is not worth the effort. Until 
research in the basic physical sciences brings 
us new technical approaches to defense, it 
is folly to invest any additional portion of 
our limited national resources in our existing 
defense systems—for a comparable invest- 
ment can buy us real security H properly ap- 
plied to weapons of offense. 

To substantiate this, a priori conclusion, 
let us look next dt an offensive posture. 
Since the dawn of this century, it has been 
offense which has won wars and only offense 
which was á recognized threat at interna- 
tional conference tables. The situation is 
no different now and it appears that there 
will be no change in the future. Our con- 
cept of massive retaliation was and is sound, 
and to it we owe a decade free from all-out 
war, As long as we can deliver as much or 
more destruction upon the enemy as he can 
upon us, we are relatively safe from an all- 
out nuclear war, This is the case now, but 
barely so. We can maintain the balance of 
power in the future—in fact pull ahead of 
the enemy—tf we play our cards right, The 
enemy will not engage in all-out war unless 
he ts assured of emerging with a reasonable 
fraction of his population and material 
wealth. Even if he possessed a decisive, rec- 
ognized margin of military power, it is my 
opinion that he would use it gain his ends 
at the international bargaining table. 

Today, he cannot do this effectively, for 
we can visit more destruction upon him 
than he can upon us. The enemy hopes to 
change this situation by developing push- 
button war capabilities with ICBM's greatly 
sooner than we, The first generation of 
ICBM’'S being developed and built now— 
both his and ours—are far from pushbut- 
ton weapons. (The gentlemen of the fourth 
estate have only too clearly delineated the 
adrenalin pumping 48-hour countdowns.) 
Instantaneous launching of hundreds of to- 
day's crude, relatively unreliable and un- 
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fueled ICBM's and IRBM’s would be almost 
impossible, even given that sufficient num- 
bers were available. We certainly need to 
Proceed at all possible speed in building a 
Stockpile of this type of weapon—but we are 
foolish to dilute our efforts by trying to get 
four of them at once; namely Atlas, Titan, 
Thor, and Jupiter. Rather, we should divert 
a substantial part of our time, effort, and 
resources to jump ahead to the next gener— 
ation—to the pushbutton war weapons: the 
instantly read, prefueled, reliable ICBM and 

weapon systems whose umbilicus to 
fixed, massive, defenseless surface installa- 
tions has been cut. 

When both countries have done this, we 
then reach a higher level of stalemate than 
we have now—but it is this stalemate which 
is the objective of these weapons. A prob- 
able next stage would be a race to perfect 
an impregnable ICBM defense. In many 
Ways the problem is simpler than the air- 
Craft problem. ICBM’s by nature soar to 
very high altitudes, and thus can be de- 
tected and tracked from great distances by 
various means, Once tracked, their tra- 
jectory can be accurately predicted and an 
&@nti-ICBM dispatched to destroy it. Once 
again, electronic countermeasures enter the 
Picture requiring a yet more sophisticated 
ICBM—and so the spiral and the stalemate 
can continue indefinitely. 

This is good, anomalous as it may seem, 
Tor it forces war to a lower level—to the local, 
limited wars, the Koreas, and such, Here 
is the optimum realm of what I choose to 
call the two stage weapons: The manned 
Sircraft plus air-to-surface missiles with 
tactical warheads or the submarine plus 
missile—combinations which can surprise 
and attack targets anywhere in the world 
and whose approach and path cannot be 
Predicted as with the ICBM’s. Development 
Of these capabilities together with the de- 
fensive measures necessary to protect these 
tactical forces should be emphasized. 

And so what conclusions can we reach? 
How should we proceed and face the future 
With confidence? These are my recom- 
mendations: 

1. Minimize any additional investment 
and technical effort associated with de- 
Tensive weapons which are dependent on 
electroni aids and which are to be used 
Tor area type defense. 

2. Prosecute vigorously with greatly in- 
creased funding, basic and applied research 
in physical sciences toward nonelectronic 
approaches to defensive weapon systems. 

3. Accelerate the development of the so- 
Called “pushbutton” mobile ICBM weapons, 

4. Produce 1 of today's ICBM’s and 1 
of today's IRBM's in sufficient quantities as 
Tast as possible. Terminate the others. The 
Secretary of Defense just this week admitted 
that these programs were duplicate—not 
competitive. £ 

5. Proceed with development of two-stage 
pensive weapons utilizing missiles launched 
dom submarines and manned aircraft. 

8. Allocate increased effort to means of 
Controlling and commanding the electronic 
environment so that the weapons in our 
ronal today will continue to remain ef- 
8 If war is probable in the immediate 
uture. I emphasize, we must control the 
Electronic environment to emerge the victor. 

These specific technical and program rec- 
ommendations are meaningless if they are 
Rot related to our overall national economy. 

© ever-spiraling weapons stalemate I de- 


can slowly destroy our free enter- 


Prise system if we do not take appropriate 
and decisive action today and pong ach 
If we continue to expend an increasing 
phate of our national resources in in- 
ctual defense systems, in outdated and 
Uplicated ballistic missiles, in political and 


pork-barrel programs, in socialistic support. 


of p 


55 et ideas of any and all pressure groups— 


© result can only be financial deficits and 
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depression, It is this goal toward which 
the Soviets are striving, for their long-range 
objective of world domination can be ac- 
complished only when a country’s economy 
is depressed and the people believe that a 
communistic ideology will improve their de- 
caying situation. 

My purpose, then, in presenting to you 
my. recommendations, is to add my small 
efforts to those dedicated to the task of pro- 
viding what Thomas Jefferson called an en- 
lightened electorate. You, as individuals, 
and the SAE as an organization, are rich in 
the rare commodities of character and intel- 
ligence. I ask you to examine carefully the 
actions of your elected and appointed rep- 
resentatives in the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government. Present your 
recommendations to them and insure that 
the problems of the present and the chal- 
lenge of the future are answered. 


Address by Hon. Sumner G. Whittier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Hon. Sumner G. Whit- 
tier, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
before the national rehabilitation con- 
ference of the American Legion on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958: 


TEXT OF REMARKS BY HON, SUMNER G. Wurr- 
TIER, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL REHABILITATION CON- 
FERENCE OF THE AMFRICAN LEGION, STATLER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 28, 
1958. 


My life hasn't exactly been dull these past 
2 months. 

I imagine you have to expect hectic times 
when you take over the only job in the 
United States that involves running one of 
the Nation's largest Insurance businesses, a 
coast-to-coast hospital chain, a training 
program that has left its mark on the entire 
educational system of America, a multi- 
billion-dollar compensation and pension 
program, a loan program that until recently 
was a major force in our country's home- 
building industry, and other programs of 
similar scope. 

To top it off, I was catapulted into the 
job at a time when everything was hap- 
pening at once. Congress was returning— 
veterans’ legislation began to pour into the 
hopper—a $5 billlon budget was proposed— 
the Administrator was to present it in per- 
son to Congress—veterans’ organizations 
were putting the finishing touches to their 
legislation proposals for the new year. 

So as you can see, filling the shoes of Har- 
vey Higley has been quite some task. There 
was a truly great administrator, dedicated, 
hard-working, kindly, a man of deep under- 
standing. I know you will join me in paying 
him tribute. 

There has been a bright spot for me, and 
this is it: my first appearance as admin- 
istrator before. this American Legion re- 
habilitation conference. These conferences 
never fall to be stimulating and helpful. 
We place high store in the give-and-take 
that goes on. When you speak, we listen. 

And for a reason. For here, under one 
roof, are Legionnaires who live and breathe 
veterans’ affairs, Legionnaires who are dedi- 
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cating their lives to one objective, to serve 
the man who served, and his widow and his 
orphan. 

Here are men like T. O. Kraabel—a trail 
blazer in veterans’ rehabilitation, whom 
we're sorely going to miss. And at this time 
pleasure to pay honor to 
him in the name of the Veterans’ Admin- 
He is a man of dedication, a man 
who has spent his life in the service of vet- 
erans, a man of deep wisdom and under- 
standing. He has served veterans on many 
fronts, but today we are selecting just one, 
his service to the ill and disabled in our hos- 
pitals and domicillaries. 

For representing the Legion at the birth 
of the VAVS program in April 1946. 

For serving as Legion representative on 
the national VAVS committee since its for- 
mation. 

For serving as chairman on such major 
VAVS committees as recommendations and 
planning the national meeting. 

For serving currently as a member of the 
VAVS study group on men volunteers in our 
hospitals. And within the Legion itself— 

For encouraging more men of the Legion 
to volunteer for hospital work. 

For directing the preparation of two out- 
standing Legion publications on volunteer 
hospital work; Handbook for Volunteer Hos- 
pital Workers and Legionnaires Needed. And 
most of all, for the man himself and what 
he stands for— 

In addition to T. O. Kraabel there are men 
like Bob McCurdy, John Corcoran and Miles 
Kennedy. And we'll always remember those 
pioneers, John Thomas Taylor and Watson 
Miller, all standard bearers for the veterans 
of America, whose work will live on, like so 
many others, in whom the fires of service 
to veterans burn brightly. 

Yes, when you speak, we listen, for you 
always have something of value to say. 

This is a bright spot for me for another 
Teason. Some of my fondest memories hap- 
pen to involve the Legion. 

As a teen-age boy in Everett, Mass., I took 
part in the Legion's essay contest, writing on 
the subject How I Can Best Serve My City. 
I shall never forget sitting in Rockwood 
Auditorium with 1,500 high-school class- 
mates, and hearing the commander of the 
local Legion post call out the name of the 
winner: Sumner G, Whittier. My knees 
quivered as I stumbled to the platform to 
receive my award, a set of Mark Twain— 
books I still have. I was desperately nervous 
as I saw 1,500 faces peering at me in 
the auditorium. But when I noticed how 
violently the Legion commander's hands 
shook as he presented me the books, I sud- 
denly became very calm. 

I have been in public life for 20 years, 
but almost the first speech I ever delivered 
was under the auspices of the American 
Legion. That was the first of many speeches 
before State conventions and local Legion 

ts. 

Unite Harvey Higley, I am not one of the 
major Legion figures. But I always have 
been an active blue-cap post member. I 
am dhe of the so-called little fellows, As 
you so well know, it’s those little fellows 
at the grassroots level who are the backbone 
of the Legion—the men who recruit new 
members, put on weekly suppers, volunteer 
for service in hospitals, coach softball teams 
for the youngsters. 

So I have been able to view the Legion 
from two vantage points: as a member and 
as administrator. What I see in the Legion 
is a high sense of dedication, a high sense 
cf responsibility—to veterans and to Amer- 
ica. 

I will try to cover all of the questions you 
have submitted to me, from dollars to data 
processing systems. The areas of discussion 
may seem diverse, but they are not. Under- 
lying them all is the single force which mo- 
tivates you of the Legion and us of the Vet- 
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erans’ Admintstration—better service to vet- 
erans. Better service to their families, 

But please remember. I’ve been on the job 
for only 2 months, I don’t presume to know 
the answers to all the many problems that 
face us at this important time. I don't pre- 
sume to have the insight of so many of you 
here, who have spent your entire lives work- 
ing for veterans, 

My first point about which you asked is 
this: At the present moment I do not know 
of any plans for major studies or surveys or 
investigations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, that much-studied agency. But, like 
the weather, no one can predict what to- 
morrow will bring. 

The many previous studies of the VA have 
proved exceptionally helpful in enabling us 
to chart a path to better service, more eco- 
nomical service. But we have plenty of tal- 
ent within the VA. I believe we should make 
full use of it to continue to improve. 

Now, let's turn to a topic of perennial in- 
terest—money. 

VA's proposed budget for fiscal year 1959 
Is a sound one. It would allow VA to spend 
84.967.000, 000. That's $7 million more than 
VA has been authorized to spend this fiscal 
year. 

But total budget figures don't tell the en- 
tire story. We had better take a closer look, 

We find that “readjustment benefits,” pay- 
ments for GI training, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and the like, will go down from $814 
million to $718 million for the simple reason 
that fewer veterans are expected to avail 
themselves of GI training benefits. Yes, this 
worthwhile program has passed its peak. 

And though the training program may 
end, its impact on America will live on for 
along time. How much stronger our coun- 
try is today, because of the hundreds of 
thousands of scientists and engineers and 
school teachers whose careers were made 
possible through GI training. How much 
better able we are to compete with Russia, 
in the field of scientific endeavor, because of 
the GI bill! And how infinitely wise were 
the American people to create this program 
as the result of a bill filed by the American 
Legion which has helped raise the educa- 
tional level of the entire Nation! 

Turning back to the budget, we see that 
“compensation and pensions” will go up, 
from around $3 billion to $3,232,000,000. 
One reason is the increase in service-con- 
nected compensation rates which went into 
effect late last year, and which more than 
made up for the decreasing number of vet- 
erans on our compensation rolls. Another 
reason is a steadily increasing nonservice- 
connected pension load—from 688,000 vet- 
erans last year to 760,000 this year to an 
estimated 837,000 next year. 

The amount in the budget for compensa- 
tion and pensions is adequate to cover our 
present requirements. 
Congress would, of course, vote supplemen- 
tal funds to cover payments which the law 
obligates VA to make, 

Nearly $811 million has been earmarked 
for medical care’—just a trifle lower than 
the figure for this present year. When we 
examine the funds for outpatient and in- 
patient care separately, we find reductions 
in both categories. 

Outpatient funds have gone down be- 
cause of a declining workload, especially in 
our outpatient dental program, and because 
of improved standards of operation. But 
there will be no lessening whatsoever of the 
high quality of service rendered to veterans. 

There is a reduction in the money avail- 
able to run our hospitals—inpatient care. 
As Dr. Middleton told you in much more 
detail on Tuesday, we may have to reduce 
the number of beds for tuberculous patients. 
One major cause of the decline in the TB 
load is the tremendous advance of medical 
science in treating tuberculosis with drugs, 
an advance in which, I am proud to say, 
VA has led the way. 


But, if it is not, the 
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At present, I cannot tell you how this re- 
duction will be made. Remember, this is a 
budget proposed to Congress; it does not 
become final and binding until it is passed 
by Congress and signed by the President. 

VA's general operating expenses are ex- 
pected to go down, from 6161 million to 
$149 million. 

The reasons? Greater efficiency. Im- 
provement in management techniques. Plus 
a rapidly dwindling GI loan staff, as the loan 
program fades to a shadow of its former 
self. 

Even though operating expenses are going 
down, I can promise you this: VA's service 
to veterans will not be impaired. It would 
be the rankest Irony to cut operating ex- 
penses to the point where we cannot serve 
those we are obligated to serve. 

So there you have a bird's-eye view of 
VA's proposed budget. Some increases, due 
largely to the increase of compensation pay- 
ments, some decreases, due largely to 
normally declining workloads plus the cut in 
inpatient hospital care. All in all, a budget 
slightly larger than last year's. 

On that note, let's leave the budget and 
turn to the fabulous world of electronics. 

Do you realize that on a strip of magnetic 
tape one-half inch long, that’s the length 
of your thumbnail, can be recorded every- 
thing possible about a veteran's GI insur- 
ance policy, his name, address, loan record, 
dividend record, premium payment record? 

And do you realize that this magnetic 
tape, untouched by human hands, can keep 
records and compile data with greater accu- 
racy and higher speed than any man or 
woman alive? 

That will give you some idea of the vistas 
opened by electronic data processing. Need- 
less to say, we are getting ready to install 
this amazing system in our department of 
insurance and are also looking into the pos- 
sibility of setting up a computer system in 
veterans benefits, because we are certain 
they can improve service to veterans, insure 
an almost uncanny degree of accuracy, and 
at the same time cut our costs. 

As far as our insurance operations are 
concerned, we have ordered an electronic 
computer for our Philadelphia District Of- 
fice, and hope to get it operating in 1959. 
It will replace all our present punch-card 
records at that district office only, and, in 
superhuman fashion, will take care of bil- 
lings, term renewals, premium posting and 
just about everything else. 

You might ask this; “If it's all you say it 
it, why not do away with the St. Paul and 
Denver insurance offices and consolidate all 
VA insurance activities in Philadelphia?” 

Well, electronic data processing is a great 
hope, but I think it is sound administration 
first to see how efficiently we are able to make 
the conversion in Philadelphia. Let's not 
put all our eggs in one basket. For some 
time to come, St. Paul and Denver will con- 
tinue to serve veterans. Status quo remains, 
at least until we get a chance to study what 
happens in Philadelphia. 

In the Department of Veterans Benefits, 
as I mentioned before, we are considering 
the installation of a computer system, pos- 
sibly to be located somewhere out West, 
which could process all award payments for 
the entire Nation. 

This does not mean that we will be able 
to dispense with our regional offices. Not 
by any means. A veteran's case will be han- 
died by the regional office, as at present. 
Only after his case has been adjudicated, 
will a single master record, on tape, be estab- 
lished for him at this processing center, 

It would handle not only his monthly pay- 
ments, but all necessary future adjustments, 
such as the increase in pension rates when a 
veteran reaches age 65. 

Target date for this installation is a little 
later than for insurance, sometime in 1960. 

Long-range plans, yes. When we think 
about them, and their amazing ramifica- 
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tions, I must admit that we get the same 
sort of “lift,” but on a smaller scale, that 
space scientists must get when they dream 
of trips to the moon. 

From computers let’s turn to construction: 
VA's extensive program of modernizing, re- 
placing and erecting hospitals, so that we can 
provide sick and disabled veterans with the 
best of medical care in the very best of fa- 
cilities. 

We are moving ahead with $65 million 
worth of construction projects this fiscal 
year, more than in any other recent year; 
and in future years the total will not be far 
behind. For we are carrying out an orderly 
program of replacing and modernizing our 
hospitals. 

I think you will be interested in some of 
our major construction projects under way, 
so here's a brief list: 

This spring we'll ask for bids for a new 
1,000-bed mental hospital to replace the old 
structure we took over from the Navy at 
Downey, III. 

Our new 1,000-bed neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital in Topeka should be completed this 
summer. Another 1,000-bed neuropsychi- 
atric hospital in Palo Alto, Calif., now is 
under construction. 

We have the funds to work up plans and 
specifications for seven new and replacement 
hospitals: In Oakland, Calif.; the general 
medical and surgical hospital in Cleveland; 
here in Washington; in Wood, Wis.; in 
Nashville; in Jackson, Miss.; and the neuro- 
psychiatric hospital in Brecksville, Ohio. I 
might add that money to build these last 
three hospitals already has been appro- 
priated. 

In our 1959 budget, we have requested de- 
sign funds for three other projects: à re- 
placement hospital in Memphis; construc- 
tion of a second wing of 820 beds at our 
Long Beach hospital, and a hospital at Coral 
Gables, Fla., to replace the old hotel now 
in use, 

So you see, we have quite an active con- 
struction program underway. It’s an es- 
sential program if we interfd to keep faith 
with our veterans by giving them unsur- 
passed medical care. 

Now let's turn to a subject of real interest 
to the Legion and to all other veterans’ or- 
ganizations—the review of claims during 
the port-World War II years which were 
disallowed, 

Mr. Higley stated at your convention last 
summer that, as rapidly as it could be ac- 
complished, we were going to have certain 
regional offices make a pilot check of those 
claims that were disallowed. 

Next week the VA is going to begin this 
pilot study of disallowed claims in several 
representative regional offices where our on- 
going review of claims is current. These 
offices are: Brooklyn, N. V.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Columbia, S. C.; Wichita, 
Kans.; Lubbock, Tex.; and Togus, Maine. 

The VA is going to examine carefully the 
findings of this pilot study. 

And the VA is going to come up with 1 
of 3 conclusions; 

(1) That a review of disallowed claims 
would not be worth the effort. 

(2) A further extension of the pilot study 
would be in order. Or— 

(3) A full-scale nationwide review of 
disallowed claims is necessary. 

Only the facts of the initial pilot study 
can tell us the right answer. And I intend 
to get them now. 

I have been very pleased to have the 
chance to try and answer the questions you 
submitted to me for inclusion in this dis- 
cussion. And as you know, I have been in 
politics, and given a platform and a micro- 
phone I am willing to talk forever, but you 
have been here several days and I will not 
impose further upon you. I have tried with- 
in a reasonable time to cover the most im- 
portant, if, of necessity, limited ground, 
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With my very brief tenure as head of the 
VA, I simply have not yet learned many of 
the details of our great agency's vast and 
complex programs, and it would be sheer 
Pretense for me to make believe I had, 
especially in the presence of the men and 
Women of this rehabilitation conference 
whose knowledge and experience is so far 
Wider and finer than mine. 

Besides the VA top experts, old friends of 
yours from many conferences and conven- 
tions, have answered with courtesy and de- 
tall and grace, your many and welcome 
Questions, 

If I cannot match these old hands and 
Jou in knowledge and in detail, I am sure 
that I can at least attempt to match the 
Sense of devotion and dedication to the 
Welfare of the veterans of America, their 
families, their parents, their wives or widows, 
their children or orphans. I follow in the 
tradition of several great Administrators, 
and I shall give my utmost living up to the 
high standards of care and quality they set. 

I shall do all within my power to give the 
VA efficient operation, gracious and proper 
Service to every veteran, to employ and pro- 
mote the most capable and the most deserv- 
ing people, to keep VA a service built upon 
the standards of proper help and sympa- 
thetic aid to veterans. 

I shall do all I can to encourage the con- 
tributions in ideas and energy and imagina- 
tion from our family of nearly 175,000 fel- 
low workers. I shall do all I can to see 
that every veteran, however or wherever he 
comes to us, whatever his status, will receive 
the proper and gracious service to which he 
May be entitled, 

I do not interpret this position as one 
in which my function is just to find ways 
to cut budgets. Cutting budgets is a very 
Worthwhile endeavor, if it can be done with- 
Out endangering the proper services to our 
Veterans, but my mission as Administrator 
is far more positive than economy alone. The 
Mission of the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs is to use the facilities of this huge 
agency to find the answers to the great ques- 
tion: What is right and proper for the vet- 
erans of America and for this Nation as a 
Whole? Are the programs in which we are 
engaged the best ones to answer the needs 
or the men who have put on the uniform 
of our land in time of war? : 

I shall do all within my power to 
Strengthen the facilities of this agency in 
research and in long-range planning so that 
we can make sound recommendations to 
the President and to the Congress. 

I shall do all within my power to support 
the magnificent army of fine people who 
Work in the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
Pitals and domiciliaries—doctors, nurses, 
therapists, vocational counselors, and all the 
Test—men and women sympathetically dedi- 
cated to the cause of service to the veteran. 

I shall do everything within my power to 
Maintain the high standard of service in 
Our hospitals spread from coast to coast. I 
hall do all within my power to see that the 
Veterans in our hospitals receive a treat- 
Ment and a care that is the finest in the 
World, 

But more than that, I shall encourage and 
Support the splendid research program to 
See if we cannot open broader frontiers of 
Knowledge, find new answers, better cures, 
SO that men will not remain bedridden if 
the miracles of medicine and research can 

d a way to prevent it. I shall do all with- 
in my power to combine the fabulous fa- 
cilities at our command in the search for 
Knowledge. Those facilities include the 
8 medical program in the history of 
i € world, the magic potential of such facil- 
ties as electronic data computers and the 
exciting actuarial statistics in the largest 
Ordinary life insurance company on this 
Planet where are found many answers in- 
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volving mortality, involving life and involy- 
ing death. 

I shall do all within my power to encourage 
the dedicated scientists and research doctors 
who want to find an answer to the mysteries 
of affliction of the mind. I shall do all I 
can to see that no man stays a prisoner of 
mental illness behind hospital walls if hu- 
man endeavor and imagination can preyent 
it or solve the complex problems involved. 

I shall see to it that no veteran in this 
land ever receives second class medicine, but 
that every technique and service we can give 
will be mobilized to fulfill for these disabled 
veterans the promise of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. How can a man 
chained to a bed or room by mental illness 
or other disabling affliction really have lib- 
erty or be able to pursue happiness?—as 
guaranteed and promised to every man by 
America's earliest declaration of falth and 
of independence. 

And more, I believe that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should be positive in its ap- 
proach and dynamic in its programs, and 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
should be a spokesman for these programs, 
before the committees of Congress and as ad- 
viser to the President of the United States 
in Veterans’ affairs. I believe that the role 
of the Veterans’ Administration is not one of 
supine inactivity, but of action, of standing 
up and speaking out. In the executive 
branch of Government, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration should be the agency charged with 
designing policies in matters related to vet- 
eran welfare. 

I believe that the Veterans’ Administration 
must remain the Veterans Administration. 
Its functions should not and must not be- 
come splintered among a hundred other 
agencies—its programs dissipated and dis- 
appearing. What was it Winston Churchill 
said—it did not become Prime Minister to 
preside over the dissolution of the British 
Empire?” Well, let me paraphrase a little— 
I did not become Administrator of Veterans“ 
Affairs to preside over the dissolution of this 
great and dedicated agency. 

I believe, as I am sure every American 
believes, that a grateful republic should 
maintain a sound compensation system, as 
it is presently constituted and as it was im- 
proved at the last session of Congress and 
signed into law by the President, to repay 
the war-disabled and his widow and his 
orphan for their sacrifice. 

I believe further that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs should continue to ad- 
minister the part III pension program as a 
separate pension system under the Veterans’ 
Administration, and that that program 
should not be moved or transferred to any 
other agency of government. 

For years the Legion has been a great 
voice in veterans’ affairs in America. It has 
clearly spoken its mind ever since the dra- 
matic date of its birth in Paris, when young 
Teddy Roosevelt gathered together a group 
of men dedicated to the welfare of the 
veteran—ever since Watson Miller and John 
Thomas Taylor first stood in the Halls of 
Congress and spoke dramatically and elo- 
quently in behalf of the veterans of America. 

In every session of Congress since that 
time, the Legion has sent its capable repre- 
sentatives—men like Miles Kennedy—to 
speak for this great organization with its 
membership of 3 million men spread from 
border to border. 

With public debate and with public vote, 
in the true democratic fashion, all view- 
points were expressed—and the veterans’ 


benefits program which America has granted - 


to the men who fought its wars, was ham- 
mered out upon the anvil of democracy. 
These benefits, we believe, have been the 
most generous granted by any nation in the 
world to its veterans, and the veterans or- 
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ganizations have played a major role in their 
creation. 

The officials of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—the Administrators of Veterans Affairs 
all the way back to the time when veterans’ 
activities were handled by the old Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance—all have welcomed 
your views and your opinions. They all 
have recognized the sincerity of your deyo- 
tion to the cause of the veteran. 

In the tradition of the dedicated members 
of the Veterans’ Administration family, and 
in the tradition of other Administrators, I, 
too, welcome your advice and your counsel 
as expressed in these splendid rehabilitation 
conferences. As you who have been visiting 
central office and my own office this week 
know, mine is an open door policy. 

Out of this open discussion, and in the 
spirit of mutual confidence we always shall 
work together in common interest, for the 
welfare of the veteran and for the welfare of 
this great Nation, confident that a proper 
concern for our veterans is essential in times 
present, and times future, as it has been in 
times passed. 

We have talked here largely in terms of 
veterans’ benefits because that is the subject 
of this conference, but I am aware, too, that 
the interest of the veterans of America and 
of the veterans organizations is to do all 
within their power to strengthen America, 
to build and to protect it in the interest of 
all our citizens. 

No group of men better understands the 
price of sacrifice, the size of the challenge 
in this world divided half slave and half 
free. No group better knows the need to 
keep our economy sound and strong and our 
defenses ready and powerful as we continue 
strongly to fight the peace. 

I join you in that spirit of dedication—to 
strengthen and to preserve America and the 
freedoms for which it stands, 


Latin American Elections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following portion 
of a broadcast of Edward R. Murrow of 
February 25, 1958, which pertains par- 
ticularly to the recent elections in Ar- 
gentina: 

It may have come as something of a shock 
to this country that the first genuinely 
free election in Argentina. in 30 years 
has produced a regime that is expected to be 
neutralist and mildly anti-American. Ar- 
turo Frondizi, who won a landslide victory, 
does not admit that he is anti-American 
and says he hopes to improve relations with 
Washington. But a large number of his 
followers are Fascists or Communists, and he 
told Joseph Newman, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, that the recognition of Red China, 
while not decided, will be taken under con- 
sideration. And during the election cam- 
paign he promised that the lives of Argen- 
tineans would not be compromised by any 
regional pact—meaning an agreement with 
the United States. 

Argentina is a special case, and the re- 
sult of an election there is not typical of all 
Latin America. But the result is startling, 
and it raises a legitimate question whether 
Washington's somewhat studied indifference 
to democratic liberalism in Latin America 
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has not been carried dangerously far. The 
basic conditions that determine political 
results are changing in Latin America, and 
it may be that truly free elections will pro- 
duce more governments that shy away 
from the leadership of the United States. 
The good-neighbor policy, which brought 
Latin American countries into close accord, 
no longer appears as paramount. The near 
unanimity of all the Americas in great inter- 
national issues no longer exists. 

One reason for this is the United States 
preoccupation with the needs of European, 
Middle Eastern, and Asian countries, which 
has led to a rising disinterest in the welfare 
of Latin America. Our influence has been 
waning for another reason, which is the too 
rigid insistence of Washington on keeping 
hands off domestic affairs below the border. 
We do not cultivate and encourage the per- 
sonalities who hope to be the heirs of the 
reactionary or dictatorial regimes. This is a 
sound political principle if not carried too 
far. But we can have correct and even close 
relations with dictatorships, without throw- 
ing away our mass appeal as the great spon- 
sor of political freedom and democracy. We 
should be making Latin Americans acutely 
aware that every step to extend democracy 
is sure of the sympathy of the United States. 
We have to be polite to the dictators but we 
do not have to ignore their opponents, 

It can be argued that Latin America is not 
ripe for real working democracy, that the 
middle class is not large enough. It also is 
important not to rock the boat, as people 
keep saying, so that order is maintained and 
the production of raw materials can go on. 
But, if we get absorbed in conducting the 
cold war on the other side of the globe, we 
may find the cold war is being brought to 
our own back yard, and that we are strangely 
incapable of dealing with it. 

Arturo Frondizi owes his great victory to a 
crazy-quilt coalition. Probably his largest 


single block of votes came from the followers. 


of Peron. Then he had the backing of Com- 
munists, near-Communists, splinter Fascist 
factions, rightwing nationalists, leftist demo- 
crats, and some socialists. He campaigned 
pretty much as a nationalist demagog, mak- 
ing glowing promises of labor benefits, offer- 
ing a combination of socialism and ultrana- 
tionalism and the penalization of the rich. 
Now that he is in, he says he is committed to 
nobody and will govern for the good of all. 
But, however moderate his personal inclina- 
tions, he is under binding obligations to 
those who elected him. And to satisfy many 
of his followers he must be friendly with 
the Soviet world simply to prove that he is 
not a tool of the United States. 

He is pledged to make the Peron party 
legal. Whether he will allow Peron, himself, 
to return remains to be seen. Quite possibly 
not, for the army is pledged to prevent it at 
any cost. If Peron were in the least addicted 
to democracy, this veto by the army would 
be distinctly antidemocratic. But now the 
army is a shield behind which democracy of 
a sort will havea trial. Frondizi promises to 
be constitutional and establish a rule of law. 
If he succeeds without losing his antidemo- 
cratic supporters it will be quite a feat. And 
to do so, it seems that he will have to be 
more anti- than pro-American. So for the 
present, at least, we do not stand to gain 
much. Our policy in Latin America 
has not been actively to inspire the spread 
of democracy. This does not quite jibe with 
Herman Melville's observation on the subject 
of America and democracy, “We Ameri- 
cans,” he said, “are peculiar chosen people 
* * * the Israel of our times. We bear the 
ark of the liberties of the world.“ 


Goodnight and good luck. 
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Dirksen-Reuther Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways refreshing to see a colleague place 
principles above what we often hear re- 
ferred to as good politics. It is for 
this reason that I wish to compliment 
Senator EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN 
for his remarks which he made during 
recent hearings of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The Senator 
from Illinois who previously represented 
the congressional district which I now 
serve, called to the attention of his fel- 
low committee members, Walter Reuth- 
er’s poor attempt to twist the facts and 
juggle statistics to suit his own adyan- 
tage. It is especially heartening to note 
Senator Dir«sen’s stand, inasmuch as 
it is obvious there are some who feel that 
any remarks directed against Mr. Reu- 
ther are similar to attacking some deity. 

Furthermore I wish to compliment 
such industries as the Black Diamond 
Co. for taking an active interest in 
current events and for publishing a 
newspaper in which to share its views 
with the public. I do sincerely feel their 
views concerning the Dirksen-Reuther 
debate are shared by a great many more 
Congressmen and interested citizens 
than by those who support Reuther, and 
I am sure the public will soon come to 
realize this. 

As we enter another election year, it 
might be well to remember that the pub- 
lic is becoming better informed with 
each passing day. It is recalled that 
the McClellan committee, in the past 
year, struck oil while drilling into the 
operations of Beck and Hoffa of the 
teamsters’ union, and very creditably 
exposed teamster malpractices and 
misuse of funds in that union’s treasury. 
If the committee insists on obtaining all 
the facts, as did Senator DIRKSEN, un- 
doubtedly some interesting disclosures 
will be made when the UAW boss is 
called to the stand to testify. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I insert at 
this point the following article from the 
Black Diamond entitled “Dirksen-Reu- 
ther Debate“: 

DirKsEN-REUTHER DEBATE 

A spirited clash between United States 
Senator E. M. DIRKSEN and Walter Reuther. 
president of AFL-CIO, United Automobile 
Workers, last week proved that the venerabile 
Senator from Illinois had the intestinal for- 
titude to clash openly with the czar of one 
of the most powerful unions in the country. 
The occasion was Reuther's appearance be- 
fore the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Committee. 

Reuther accused Senator DIRKSEN of re- 
hashing an old General Motors slogan as 
DIRKSEN cross-examined the labor chief 
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after 2 days of testimony on the demands the 
union plans to make on the automobile in- 
dustry this year. 

“But you have a right to represent General 
Motors here,” Reuther said. 

“You might in good grace withdraw that 
remark,” Senator Dirksen said “I've tried 
to treat you as a gentleman. But if you 
must take off the gloves, we will.” 

Subcommittee Chairman Estes KEFAUVER, 
who up to this time had been giving Reuther 
a free rein, came to the defense of senatorial 
dignity. 

Senator DIRKSEN is not here representing 
General Motors,” KEFAUVER said, But he may 
represent some of their viewpoints.” 

That's what I meant,” Reuther said 
meekly, as he grudgingly offered a retraction. 

In Senator Dmxsen’s 2-hour questioning, 
he said he had developed real doubt about 
the statistics Reuther had poured in the 
record to bolster his arguments for a profit- 
sharing plan, cuts in automobile prices, and 
creation of a Federal agency to review price 
increases proposed by large corporations. 

Senator Dirksen recalled that 3 years ago, 
Reuther had told the House Agriculture 
Committee that even if dairy farmers got 
their feed grains free, milk prices could be 
cut only 1 cent a quart. But Agriculture 
Department figures showed feed grains repre- 
sent 5 cents in the price of a quart of milk, 
Senator DIRKSEN said. 

“So I'm wondering about the figures you've 
thrown at this committee the last 2 days.” 

Another dispute over figures came when 
Senator Dirxsen quoted United States 
Chamber of Commerce statistics on corporate 
profits which were at variance with some 
used by Reuther. 

“You can do all kinds of sleight of hand 
with figures,” Reuther remarked. 

“The juggling can be done on both sides 
of the table,“ Senator Dirksen countered. 

Senator Dmksen also recalled that in 1945 
when Reuther's union challenged General 
Motors to open its books to prove a $100 cut 
in automobile prices was not feasible, Reu- 
ther was quoted as saying the demand was 
“merely a public relations job to put the 
company on the spot.” 

That was when Reuther accused Senator 
Dimxsen of “rehashing an old General Mo- 
tors slogan.” 

This is an election year and many Repre- 
sentatives in Washington are definitely re- 
luctant to question the views of the heads 
of any labor organization, no matter how 
radical or socialistic these views are. When 


an exception to the rule comes to light we 


believe the individual should be commended 
for his courage and the incident should be 
given wide publicity with the hope his ex- 
ample will be followed by more timid office- 
holders fearful of their political future. 


Increase Purchasing Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to hereby submit for the consideration 
of Congress a resolution adopted by the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
chapter 22, of Gary, Ind, 
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The import of this resolution is that 
steps must be taken to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the consuming public 
in America as the No. 1 barrier against 
an increase in the mounting of unem- 
ployment throughout the country. 

The resolution follows: 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
at its last regular meeting March 13, 1958. 
American public demands immediate action 
for alleviating the distressing unemployment, 
Which millions of our wage earners are now 
enduring. 

Through no fault of their own these un- 
employed workers have been forced into sub- 
Standard living while vast stores of sur- 
plus goods they helped to create lie idle 
and stockpile to deteriorate unused. 

Insult continues to be heaped upon the 
Wage earners on whose shrinking paycheck 
taxes are collected, money to pay for exten- 
Sion of subsidies set up not to produce the 
food, the clothing, and shelter the worker 
needs for daily living and support of his 
family. x 

The complaint here is not against the 
Payment of taxes nor the continued sup- 
Port of subsidies. What confuses and en- 
Tages the wage earners is the twisted rea- 
goning that perverts God's kindly providence 
und natural law; that, “what man has helped 
5 Create he is prohibited to use and en- 
oy." 

“Whereas the current recession and the 
continuing rise in national unemployment 
a: directly attributed to underconsumption; 


“Whereas this current period of unemploy- 
Ment is threatening the security of the basic 
Unit of cur soclety and the American fam- 
ly, which by any standard is the consumer 
of the major share of our national produc- 
tion; and 

“Whereas full employment, and high rate 
Of our industrial production, upon which 
the strength and health of our national 
economy depends, cannot be maintained un- 
less the consumer has the necessary pur- 
Chasing power: Be it therefore, 

“Resolved, That herewith the Association 
Of Catholic Trade Unionists of Gary, Ind., 

es our congressional representatives to 
take immediate steps to establish a Federal 
family allowance system, which will put into 
*fect an immediate increase in consumer 
Purchasing power that will create and in- 
crease not only employment, but will also 
Provide protection for America's most 
Precious asset, its 30 million children.” 
STANLEY Jonusas, Sr., 
Chairman. 


Tax Adjustment Suited to Small- and 
Medium-Sized Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


; Mr, IKARD. Mr. Speaker, the need 
— an ever-expanding economy has 
th n expounded for many years. With 
ti € continuous increase in our popula- 
on and the desiye for higher and higher 
tandards of living, the business com- 
munity has responded by investing vast 
Sums in research facilities and in im- 
Proved and expanded manufacturing 
and marketing operations. 
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The year 1957 resulted in a gross na- 
tional product of $434.4 billion—the 
highest ever achieved by this or any na- 
tion. But, underneath those large 
figures there lurk ominous signs for the 
future. Indeed, some forces have al- 
ready slowed down our economic growth 
in one segment of our economy. I am 
referring to that segment commonly re- 
ferred to as small- and medium-sized 
business. It is true that we cannot ex- 
pect in a growing economy that ail 


branches would grow at the same rate, 


yet when these differences are signifi- 
cant, a close examination is indicated. 

In the Small Business Act of 1953, the 
Congress authorized the establishment 
of the Small Business Administration, 
the purpose of which was to assist small- 
business enterprises to grow and prosper. 

America has long been recognized as 
the land of opportunity. This act re- 
affirms the determination of the Con- 
gress that the door of opportunity shall 
remain open to those with foresight and 
enterprise. Pursuant to the provisions 
of the Small Business Act, the Small 
Business Administrator in the ninth 
semiannual report dated February 18, 
1958, reported that the most prominent 
problem facing small-business men 
throughout the country was the impact 
of taxes which makes it difficult for some 
small businesses to accumulate working 
capital or capital for expansion. 

Elsewhere in the report, the adminis- 
trator indicates that business failures 
in 1957 amounted to 13,739, or an 8 per- 
dent increase over 1956. It is interesting 
to note that the annual bankruptcy rate 
for 1957 was 57 per 10,000 businesses com- 
pared with 14 per 10,000 businesses in 
1947. Indeed, each year since 1951 has 
seen an increase in the failure rate, ex- 
cept 1955, which was the same as 1954. 

Since the beginning of this session of 
the Congress, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, has heard hundreds of wit- 
nesses discuss general economic condi- 
tions and the influence of taxation on 
the operation of our economy. Promi- 
nent among these were men who cperate 
small businesses and the representatives 
of small business associations. 

During these hearings which I ap- 
proached with an open mind, the other 
members of the committee and I have 
given careful attention to the testimony 
presented. Since then, I have given con- 
siderable thought and study to this prob- 
lem. In my opinion, the hearings dem- 
onstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
small- and medium-sized businesses need 
a tax adjustment—not in their own in- 
terests alone, but in the interest of the 
general public as well. All of us recog- 
nize the desirability as well as the need 
of preserving economic opportunity for 
such businesses to grow and prosper in 
our economy, There are many forces 
now affecting our economy which make 
hazardous any prediction concerning the 
future. 

Many voices have been raised that we 
should approach tax revisions. with a 
spirit of caution. Many advise a wait- 
and-see policy. But the holdout power 
of small business is limited. The sands 
of time have run out for many, and for 
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thousands more relief must come quickly 
if it is to be helpful. 

I must report to you that the hearings 
held by the Ways and Means Committee 
demonstrated one fact in this connection 
which is often lost sight of. That is that 
one of the greatest problems faced by 
such business today is its inability to 
grow and expand in keeping with the 
expansion that has taken place in our 
economy. Witness after witness ap- 
peared before us stating that greater 
working capital and more expansion 
capital were the two greatest needs of 
small and medium business. Sales and 
production have gone up for many such 
businesses and so have their costs of 
doing business. Replacing wornout 
equipment, construction improvements, 
and increase in working capital seem to 
be the basic need. 

It is well to keep constantly remind- 
ing ourselves that small and medium- 
sized business needs to expand in order 
to survive in a growing economy, Imen- 
tion this very important fact because it 
is a key to the proper adjustment in 
taxes which these businesses so desper- 
ately need. 

We are all aware, I am sure, that most 
small and medium-sized concerns are 
unable to secure needed capital in the 
open market, as their larger competitors 
can do. They are very often forced to 
rely on bank léans for their needs. And 
a great many such firms have already 
borrowed all they can and should from 
banks and other commercial lending in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, many of them 
need long-term loans for new construc- 
tion or equipment for which banks can- 
not supply the funds. In addition, there 
is a limit to the amounts of money which 
a small business should borrow. Right 
now their greatest need is for equity 
capital, and the chief source of this is 
retained earnings. 

Before I describe the tax adjustment 
which seems to me to be best suited to 
the needs f small- and medium-sized 
business today, I should like to say a few 
words about general tax reduction, The 
major point I wish to make in this con- 
nection is that regardless of whether or 
not this Congress approves general tax 
relief, small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses require individual attention and 
action. The relative position of such 
businesses within our economy needs to 
be improved. General tax relief will 
help very little in this regard, although 
is may be necessary for other reasons, 

Small- and medium-sized business re- 
quires individual attention for many 
reasons. One of these is that the pres- 
ent heavy tax burden falls more heavily 
on such businesses than it does on much 
larger enterprises. This is not to say 
that taxes are a burden only for smaller 
firms. But the evidence presented be- 
fore our committee at its recent hearings 
by Dr. Spencer M. Smith and other wit- 
nesses indicates quite clearly that small- 
and medium-sized business is less able 
to protect itself from the crippling ef- 
fects of high taxes than are larger com- 
panies. 

This is not hard to see once you think 
about the matter. It is clear that Fed- 
eral income taxes applied to business 
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constitutes a drain, and very often a 
serious drain, on earnings. The more a 
business pays to the Government in taxes, 
the less it has available to plow back into 
its operation. As a consequence, it has to 
seek more money from other sources, 
We know such sources of additional capi- 
tal available to small- and medium-sized 
businesses are severely limited because 
of their size. Businesses in this cate- 
gory cannot generally acquire additional 
equity capital on the open market 
through the issuance of stock. By and 
large they cannot obtain long-term 
loans from such institutions as insurance 
companies. After studying this prob- 
lem, it is clear to me that small- and 
medium-sized businesses are pinched 
very hard by high taxes because they de- 
pend in large measure on retained earn- 
ings for current operating needs as well 
as for expansion. If Congress is to deal 
with this matter adequately, it has to 
take this important fact into account. 

In our study of the problems of small 
business, we have the benefit of the 
hearings conducted by the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate. This committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator SPARKMAN, 
conducted hearings in 14 cities through- 
out the country at which 293 business- 
men appeared personally before the 
committee, and another 163 offered writ- 
ten testimony. The Senate committee 
purpose was to determine how Federal 
taxation affected the small business 
segment of the economy. 

Most of the witnesses stated the great- 
est problem was the inability to keep 
up with an expanded market because of 
their inability to obtain the necessary 
funds for plant modernization, and in- 
ventory, and credit expansion. In dis- 
cussing their findings, the Senate com- 
mittee reported: 

Your committee, after careful examination 
of the hearing record and study of various 

advanced to provide businesses 
with funds for necessary development, finds 
that an allowance for profits reinvested in 
business will best accomplish the desired 
end by way of a tax adjustment. 


In addition, the committee reported: 

Most of the witnesses testified in favor of 
a reinvestment allowance, and there was no 
substantial opposition. This unanimity of 
thought and opinion was very impressive to 
the committee. 


Pursuant to\these findings, several 
members of the Senate Small Business 
Committee joined the chairman in sub- 
mitting S. 3194 which would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code providing the tax 
adjustment for additional investment in 
business, . 

May I also call to your attention the 
fact that our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Patan, of Texas, chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee, in his bill, 
H. R. 9957, has incorporated the principle 
of a tax adjustment based on reinvested 
earnings. - 


In introducing the bill, Mr. Patan 
stated that the witnesses who had ap- 
peared in the public hearings of the 
House Small Business Committee were 
unanimous in the statement that one of 
the most serious problems of small busi- 
ness financing is that of the tax burden 
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on the very small concerns. The wit- 
nesses pointed out that, while the large 
corporations have access to capital 
through large, well-organized facilities, 
the small business concern must rely 
upon whatit can retain from its earnings 
for investment in plant and equipment 
to meet the demands for survival, ex- 
pansion and growth. 

Another matter of some concern is the 
high rate of mergers and acquisitions 
taking place. Many small and medium- 
sized businessmen are selling out to 
larger concerns. If this trend continues 
for many more years, it is bound to pro- 
duce growing competitive problems for 
small independent concerns. 

Estate taxes play a major role in mo- 
tivating mergers and acquisitions. Many 
independent businesses are owned in 
large part by one or a few individuals. 
Most of their assets are tied up in their 
business, On their death, the Treasury 
Department places a valuation on all the 
assets in their estates. This tax falls 
due 15 months after date of death, and 
its payment frequently requires the li- 
quidation or financial impairment of the 
business in order to raise the funds with 
which to pay the estate tax. 

So it is that in too many cases the 
individually or family owned business is 
placed in a dangerous position in the 
event of the death of its major owner. 
In anticipation of such a family catas- 
trophe, businessmen are encouraged by 
their tax advisers to sell out while they 
can to protect their families and loved 
ones, as well as to make the jobs of 
their employees more secure. 

Certainly the least that Congress 
should do is to stretch the payment of 
the estate tax over a period of 10 years. 
Reasonable interest could be charged the 
owners of these closely held business en- 
terprises. Another helpful step Congress 
may consider is one permitting business 
owners to purchase tax-anticipation cer- 
tificates. These certificates would carry 
no interst but would be excluded from 
the taxable net estate. This is a fair 
arrangement as the Government would 
have the use of the proceeds of such 
certificates without paying interest. 

May I point out that both the Senate 
and the House-Committees on Small 
Business have come to the same con- 
clusion that the Government's estate tax 
provisions are encouraging mergers at an 
alarming rate. Members of both com- 
mittes have included similar provisions 
for easing this burden in their proposals 
to aid small business. 

Consideration of all these factors has 
prompted me sometime ago to introduce 
a bill which would allow all businesses 
(incorporated or unincorporated) to de- 
duct from business net income, for tax 
purposes, an amount equal to additional 
investment in depreciable assets or in- 
ventory during the taxable year, but not 
to exceed 20 percent of such income or 
$30,000 whichever is the lesser. The bill 
defines additional investment to include 
an aggregate increase during the taxable 
year of (1) all depreciable property used 
in the trade or business, (2) all stock in 
trade held primarily for sale to customers 
in the ordinary course of the trade or 


business, and (3) all open accounts re- 
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ceivable attributable to sales to customers 
in the ordinary course of the trade or 
business. 

My bill provides no artificial or arbi- 
trary definition of small business. All 
business, large and small, would be bene- 
fited, with the smaller concerns receiving 
the relatively greater help. 

Also of interest during this current 
economic downturn is the provision that 
ho tax saving accrues except through 
business reinvestment. Now is the time 
for confidence in the future, and congres- 
sional approval of the principles em- 
bodied in this legislation will generate 
renewed business energy and expansion. 
The stimulation thus provided will 
broaden the tax base for increased reve- 
nue in future years. 

But this bill is not designed for the 
purpose of reversing the current slow- 
down in economic activity. Its first pur- 
pose is to preserve small and mediunt- 
sized businesses and permit them to grow 
and prosper out of retained, after-tax 
earnings. May I emphasize once more, 
small- and medium-sized businesses had 
great difficulty in holding their own long 
before the current slowdown. Indeed, 
their difficulty has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the unhappy trend we now 
witness. 

Another provision of my bill allows 
the representative of an estate having 
50 percent or more of its gross valuation 
in stock or investments in one or more 
closely held business enterprises, to elect 
to make installment payments on the 
estate tax due over a period not to ex- 
ceed 10 years. 

A third provision would allow a per- 
son to purchase tax-anticipation certifi- 
cates up to $100,000 which, on his death, 
would be receivable in payment of the 
estate tax and would be deductible from 
the value of the gross estate for tax 
purposes, 

These are the principal provisions of 
the bill which I have introduced. It is 
similar to H. R. 5735, introduced by my 
esteemed colleague on the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri. The principal difference between 
Mr. Curtis’ bill and mine is that, in my 
bill, open accounts receivable would be 
added to the aggregate additional busi- 
ness investment for the purpose of figur- 
ing the tax adjustment. 

The reason I have added this provision 
to the bill is that it seems in harmony 
with the principle of allowing increased 
inventories to be considered as a part 
of additional business investment. 
Many small businesses could not increase 
inventories without, at the same time, in- 
creasing the credit they must extend to 
sell the merchandise. 

It is my sincere hope that every Mem- 
ber of the House will give diligent study 
and due consideration to the plight of 
small business. I know that my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have been impressed by the 
seriousness of the problems of these 
smaller concerns in their search for funds 
to provide for normal business expan- 
sion. I suggest the principle of a tax 
adjustment based on reinvested earnings 
as the most meaningful solution to this 
critical problem. ‘These small concerns 
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are the wellsprings of individual initia- 
tive and free enterprise in this country, 
Let not history write that a free govern- 
Ment cannot create the economic at- 
Mosphere in which they may grow and 
Prosper and, by so doing, make Amer- 
ica grow and prosper, 


Industrial Development of Greater 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 

Orp, I include the following news story 

Which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 

Times Leader Evening News of March 

19, 1958, concerning the industrial de- 

velopment of Greater Wilkes-Barre over 

the past several years: 

ONE MILLION Five HUNDRED NINETY THOUSAND 
Nine HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWwọ DOLLARS 
EXPENDED BRINGING IN INDUSTRY 
Since the advent of industrial develop- 

ment in Greater Wilkes-Barre, the Wyoming 

Valley Industrial Building Fund realized 

$245,696.49 from its initial drive which was 

launched in 1940. 

Two subsequent drives, one in 1952 by the 
Wyoming Valley Industrial Fund, and the 
Other in 1955 by the Committee of 100, Inc., 
actually collected $1\435,225.51. 

The moneys collected from the three cam- 
Paigns, as of January 31, 1958, amounted to 
$1,590,922. About $300,000 of this money 

been spent in acquiring industrial 
ding sites throughout the area. The bal- 

&nce has been expended for buildings for 

new industries. 

Two schools of thought exist in the mat- 
ter of supplying physical assets to potential 
industries. The first contends that it 18 
far the wiser to build the shell of a build- 
ing, thus permitting the eventual owner to 

it according to his own specifications. 

Second school of thought believes in 

ing the factory from foundation to 

complete factory only upon blueprints fur- 
ed by the eventual owner. 

Much can be said for both these proce- 
dures; there are, of course, contentions 
against both. Here in Greater Wilkes-Barre, 
the industrial arm of the chamber of com- 
merce have tried both with equal degrees of 
Success. What the future policy will be de- 
Pends primarily upon national trends. 

FUND'S FIRST BUILDING 


At the conclusion of the 1949 fund cam- 
paign, machinery was set in motion to erect 
the Industrial Fund's first factory building. 

was a shell located in Hanover Town- 
ship, but below Oxford Street, and eventually 
occupied by Keystone Magazine Corp., a com- 
Pany estimating its peak personnel to total 
2 Floor space amounted to 43,200 square 
feet at a cost of $5.10 per square foot, or 
280 The building was completed in 

Almost at the same time, ground was 

broken next door to Keystone Magazine for 

fund's building No. 2. This, too, was 
Completed in 1951 at a cost of $252,000 or 
$5.25 per square foot. The building itself 
comprises 48,000 square feet and was sub- 
Sequently occupied by United Steel & Wire 


Co. At peak ion th = 
8 80 production the company em 
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Also in 1951, land was donated to the Gen- 
eral Cigar Co., Division Street, Kingston, for 
the erection of a new plant costing $537,000. 
In this particular instance, as in the case 
of Natona Mills, Fernbrook, the fund's co- 
operation stopped with the donation of land, 
Natona Mills, incidentally, erected Its factory 
in 1947 at a cost of $1,300,000. This was 
probably the initial effort on the part of 
Wyoming Valley Industrial Development 
Fund, 

Thus, from 1947 through 1957, industrial 
development in Greater Wilkes-Barre has ac- 
counted for the following industries: Key- 
stone Magazine, United Steel & Wire, Natona 
Mills, General Cigar, Faith Shoe, Foster 
Wheeler, Eberhard Faber, Nelson & Sons Air 
Products, Superior Combustion, Geller-Penn, 
King Fifth Wheel, Biscontini Warehouse, 
Linear, Metropolitan Wire Goods, McGregor 
Sportswear. 

In addition, the fund was instrumental 
in aiding materially the following: Bell Tele- 
phone Account Division, Muskin Manufac- 
turing, Prestige Shoe, Stressteel, Valley 
Mocassin, Nanco Shoe, Dorr-Oliver, Acme 
Metal Products, Anthracite Supply, Barre 
Slipper, Diane Footwear, R. B. Wall, Square 
Apparel, W. H. Nicholson, Woodbury Manu- 
facturing, Herman Funke & Sons, Leslie- 
Fay Fashions. 


FIFTY MILLION IN PAYROLLS 


As will be shown later in this series, the 
fund can account conservatively for 15,000 
new jobs in the area which haye made pos- 
sible an additional $50 million annually in 
payrolls. 

Before Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority was established by the State, 
industrial development locally was activated 
strictly on a go-it-alone basis. 

For instance, suppose a middle western 
concern had decided to locate in Wilkes- 
Barre. Prior to the decision, in all probabil- 
ity, officials of the concern had been wined 
and dined extensively by fund representa- 
tives in a score of cities as a score of poten- 
tial sites were paraded before these com- 
pany Officials, However, Wilkes-Barre was 
decided upon, What next? First off, a 
local site was selected; land for the factory 
building was donated by the fund, And 
here outright gifts cease. 

Once the factory site is selected, arrange- 
ments are made through the fund to finance 
construction of the plant—usually on a 15- 
year mortgage basis. In other words, the 
fund owns the building and leases it to the 
manufacturer. 

Once the mortgage is satisfied, the build- 
ing reverts to the manufacturer, and after 
the fund satisfies the banks who have partic- 
ipated in the financing arrangements, orig- 
inal money supplied by the community re- 
turns to the fund. 

Continuous industrial development means 
that a number of plants are being financed 
at the same time. It also means that there 
is a constant drain upon the finances of the 
Tund and until a revolving fund can be built 
up, it will be necessary from time to time to 
go to the public for replenishment funds. 
It is doubtful that any realistic revolving 
fund will be available for practical purposes 
until 1975, 


Who Has the Ultimate Weapon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker; I was very 
much impressed with an eloquent state- 
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ment entitled “Who Has the Ultimate 
Weapon?” which appeared as a full-page 
ad in the March 24 issue of the New 
York Times. This provocative declara- 
tion was prepared and presented by the 
McCann-Erickson advertising agency. 
It challenges our best thinking, and I 
commend it to our colleagues: 
Wo Has THE ULTIMATE WEAPON? 


In a sense it took America 119 days to dis- 
cover the space age. That was the interval 
between the launching of Sputnik I and the 
lofting of Explorer I. = 

It was a time of profound national em- 
barrassment. It was also a time when we 
opened our eyes and saw, many of us for the 
first time clearly, the whole immense scope 
of the Russian challenge. 

We discovered that it would take more 
than 1 satellite, or 2, or even a skyful of sat- 
ellites to turn back this sweeping challenge. 

We saw it gathering momentum, applying 
pressures against critical points in the free 
world’s defenses. We cannot measure the 
precise force of these pressures, but for 
safety (and reacting neither as Pollyannas 
nor Jeremiahs) we must assume that they 
are as real as they seem: 

In weapons—a competence in rocketry 
that has surpassed anything yet demon- 
started by any nation, 

In science and technology—a forward mo- 
tion of startling pace, and a training pro- 
gram that provides new manpower faster 
than our system provides it. n 

In economics—a campaign that marshals 
the resources of a billion people in a power- 
ful bid to draw the world's markets into the 
Russian orbit. 

In politics—a relentiess drive to win the 
uncommitted nations and soften up the 
NATO alliance. \ 

This comprehensive challenge, demands 
answers to these questions: / 

Can a free way of life provide the strengths 
for survival in a space-age world where a 
dictatorship has harnessed the minds and 
energies of an empire to its purposes? 

Can a free people apply its strengths in 
time and for long enough to get the job 
done? 

Can we define the job so clearly, to our- 
selves, that every ounce of our strength 
will be applied to the real objective? 

The driving pace of the Russian effort has 
set in motion a countdown that measures 
the very days in which we have to find the 
answers. 

A part of the answer is in full view: 

Geared to the needs of our people, free- 
dom has built a productive system ot such 
energy that no accurate measurement has 
ever been taken of its full potential, 

If there is a capacity for momentum in a 
dictatorship that can throw ite whole weight 
into a crash program, so is there in a democ- 
racy that from a standing start built his- 
tory’s mightiest arsenal and at the same 
time supported a steady increase in domestic _ 
consumption through a 4-year war, 

If there is strength in a system that can 
bend a billion people to its will, so is there 
strength in a system that can turn out $430 
billion worth of goods and services in a year; 
that can keep its people well fed and to 
spare, using one-tenth of its manpower in 
farm production, while Russia, with almost 
half its manpower in farming, scrapes out a 
bare subsistence, 

There is strength, and the promise of in- 
finitely greater strength to come, in a sys- 
tem that can perform these material prodi- 
gies and at the same time afford its people 
the leisure to contemplate and enjoy life 
and the means to improve it—that can de- 
velop a hydrogen bomb and in the same span 
arrest the polio virus and bring into sight 
the conquest of cancer, heart disease, and a 
dozen other major plagues, 
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In 1945 the world accepted as manifest 
that whatever this country decided to do, it 
could do. Nothing that has happened 
since—and no danger on the horizon—modi- 
fies that assessment of the power of freedom 
geared to the physical and human resources 
of America, 

Our national ambition remains what it 
has always been—to help build a durable 
structure of world peace in which each peo- 
ple has the right to choose its own way of 
life. 

It is an ambition shared overwhelmingly 
by the world's peoples, and given expression 
in the charter and day-to-day business of 
the United Nations. 

To achieve it in the space age requires no 
strength beyond the capacity of freedom to 
provide. And if the ruggedness of a chal- 
lenge is measured by the odds involved, this 
challenge is no tougher than Americans 
have faced before. By that measurement we 
were a risk to win our freedom at all, 
or to hold the Union together in the 1860's, 
or to emerge from the great depression 
stronger than we entered it. 

The whole history of freedom is a testa- 
ment to this resilient quality. (Even 
Khrushchev concedes it, doling out freedom 
by the cupful to speed the work of his 
‘scientists and sharpen the initiative of his 
factory managers.) 

Whatever strength and courage we have 
needed, we have found. 

But to realize our ambition—or even to 
survive—in tomorrow's world requires of the 
American people a swifter, more diserimi- 
nating, more comprehensive exercise of com- 
monsense than—quite possibly—has ever 
been asked of a people before. 

We can realize it, not by trying to make 
the world over in America’s image—for the 
world’s peoples are as deeply committed to 
their own dignity and freedom of choice as 
we are to ours. And because we must have 
the help of our neighbors, to earn a living 
and defend ourselves, they can now insist 
upon a new respect as the price of that help. 
We can reach our goal only by building the 
strength to surpass the best efforts of com- 
munism and get on with the positive job of 
bringing the world’s peoples into an under- 
standing in which freedom will flourish as a 
common right. Communism cannot survive 
this ultimate onslaught of freedom—but 
neither can it be overcome by any simpler 
means. 

To build that strength requires a set of 
positive decisions by the American people: 

To provide the confidence and judgment 
to keep the economy on course, or see it 
faiter in the face of its greatest. challenge. 

To give the Nation’s scientists the respect, 
support, and freedom they must have to 
carry on thelr work, or see their talents 
frustrated and wasted. 

To supply the inspiration and guidance 
American youth must have to face the 
space-age job, or see a better trained Russian 
generation surpass it in all critical areas 
of competence. 

One hundred and seventy-three million 
Americans must make these decisions with 
the singleness of purpose to match that of 
one man—and these decisions must be made 
now, against a need that may only come 
into full view 5 years or 10 years hence, 
This is what the count-down means. 

If the decisions are soundly made, they 
can link the energies of a new generation 
to the abundant strengths of freedom and 
open a door to the age of peace. For no 
source of power yet discovered can match 
the energy that freedom can release in the 
minds and hearts of its people. 

Freedom is a force that gives purpose and 
vitality to every individual, institution, and 
idea. 

Freedom is a tool—the marvelously facile 
tool which has built the most competent, 
the most nearly perfect system yet devised 
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by which men and women can live and work 
together, in dignity and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 


And freedom is a weapon, stronger than 
any gunsmith or nuclear physicist ever in- 
vented. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun told a Time cor- 
respondent the other day: “Man will always 
seek the ultimate weapon. And you know 
what this is? The ultimate weapon is what 
the other fellow doesn't have.” 

In this struggle, that ultimate weapon is 
the vigorous practice of freedom. 


Humbug and the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of March 23, 
1958: 

HUMBUG AND THE CAPITOL 

The popular campaign against carrying 
out the 94-year-old proposal to extend the 
east front of the Capitol reflects a noble 
sentiment. 

That sentiment Is directed against van- 
dalism,” “barbarous mutilation,” “destruc- 
tion of our heritage,” “elimination of the 
Capitol plaza,” “messing up the Nation's 
superb and unique Capitol,” “vandalism and 
extravagance” and intent to “hack up and 
deface the historic United States Capitol. 

Nobody wants to see such things done. 
Yet that is the prospect, if the stories Amer- 
icans are reading in many of their news- 
papers are true. But are they true? 

We think they are untrue. We think they 
present an extravagant and irresponsible dis- 
tortion of the facts. The record should be 
set straight. We plan to set it straight in 
a series of articles beginning on the first page 
of today’s Star. For the public hysteria 
whipped up by an organized campaign— 
notable for its grotesque misrepresenta- 
tlons—is far more dangerous to Intelligent 
preservation of the United States Capitol 
than anything attributed to the proponents 
of the east front extension. 

‘Thomas U. Walter, who designed the Capi- 
tol dome and the Senate and House wings, 
was the first Architect of the Capitol to pro- 
pose an east front extension, in 1864. Every 
succeeding Architect of the Capitol has fa- 
vored it. Were they vandals? The National 
Commission of Fine Arts has favored ft in 
principle twice—under leadership of such 
champions for the preservation of things 
worthwhile as Gilmore D. Clarke and Charles 
Moore. The roster of other extension pro- 
ponents includes the designers of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Folger Library, and most of Washington's 
other buildings of classical beauty. These 
men, as well as present consultants, are 
among distinguished architects who have 
favored extension of the east front. Are they 
guilty of favoring mutilation of the Capitol? 

Is Speaker of the House RAYBURN moved, 
as has been charged, by a whimsical desire 
to exploit his influence and deface his Capi- 
tol? Are those who sit with him on the 
Commission for the Extension of the Capitol 
in favor of hacking it up? 

In the series of articles beginning today, 
we propose to examine some of these and 
other vicious suggestions used to color criti- 
cism of the extension. We also believe it is 
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important to consider the alternatives to 
extension of the east front, just as they have 
been considered at such length over the years 
by those best qualified to judge the feasi- 
bility of what might be done, in circum- 
stances requiring that something must be 
done, 

We have no quarrel with those who dis- 
agree with scheme B. Tastes, architectur- 
ally and otherwise, of course, differ, Some- 
body has to decide, and a decision was made. 
But it is unfortunate that a realistic prob- 
lem, demanding intelligent solution, has 
been so widely misrepresented by so many 
people who know nothing about it, and that 
those who do know something about it have 
been subjected to such ignorant abuse. 


Another Vote for Our Native Corn Tassel 
as National Floral Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent has written a letter to the Con- 
gressman who wants the “worldwide 
rose“ for our country's floral emblem. 
This would not really stand out, as seven 
other countries and various States use 
the rose as their floral symbol. Mrs. 
Tweten's letter points out additional ar- 
guments for adoption of the corn tassel, 
our native product, as our national floral 
emblem. 

The letter follows: 

Fercus FalLs, Minn., February 21, 1958. 
The Honorable Hucu Scorr, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Scorr: I have just finished read- 
ing a copy of a news item appearing in one 
of our western newspapers relative to your 


each feminine lawmaker, in an effort to 
have Congress declare the rose the national 
flower of the United States. 

I am delighted to note your interest in 
the need of selecting a floral emblem for 
our country and herewith enciose a Corn 
Tassel pamphlet by Miss Margo Cairns of ' 
Minneapolis which I am sure you will find 
excellent reading. 

Representative WALTER Jupp, Republican, 
Minnesota and Senator PauL Douatas, Dem- 
ocrat, Illinois, are sponsors of a joint resolu- 
tion designating the golden flower of the 
corn as our floral emblem. 

you are a lawmaker from the great 
State of Pennsylvania, I thought perhaps 
you might be interested in reading the mean- 
ingful words penned by another Penn- 
sylvanian back in the early history of our 
great Nation. 

Benjamin Franklin thought so deeply of 
corn that he used the precious food of the 
early pioneers to illustrate the beauty, 
strength, and greatness of America. 

In a letter to George Washington from 
Paris, Benjamin Franklin, at the age of 
75, wrote—"I must soon quite the scene but 
you may live to see our country flourish as 
it will amazingly and rapidly after the war 
is over. Like a field of young Indian corn 
which long fair weather and sunshine had 
enfeebled and discolored and which in that 
weak state, by a thunder gust of violent 
wind, hail and rain, seem'd to be threatened 
with absolute destruction; yet the storm 
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being past it recovers fresh verdue, shoots up 
with double vigor and delights the eye, not 
of its owner only, but of every observing 
traveler.” 

The rose is the State flower of New York. 
Georgia chose the Cherokee rose and Iowa 
and North Dakota selected the wild rose for 
their State flower. The rose is also the 
national flower of England. 

In choosing a floral emblem for the United 
States it is extremely important that it be 
representative of our country. Our national 
bird, the eagle, was not chosen for its 
beauty but for its power of sight, courage, 
dignity, majestic appearance and sirength— 
truly great symbols of America. 

There is no flower more appropriate for 
dur national floral emblem that the corn 
tasgel—golden flower of the corn plant 
rich in the history of our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GENEVA TWETEN. 


It’s a Gold-Plated Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Call the attention of my colleagues to an 
editorial from the Pendleton East Ore- 
fonian of March 7, 1958, pointing out 
construction of multipurpose projects 
Would be a most effective weapon against 
the recession. This editorial also points 
out the excellent payoff record of such 
Projects as the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, Not only do they pay off the 
initial investment but continue to bring 
in revenues after the projects are paid 
for. The editorial follows: 


From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian 


of March 7, 1958] 
Tr’s a GoLD-PLATED CASE 

One of the best arguments for building 
Multipurpose water-resource development 
Projects in the Columbia Basin has had 
tough sledding in the places where it should 
be most effective. 

The argument, bullt a solid record of per- 
formances, is that those projects are self-liq- 
uldating. They are, in fact, more than that. 

ues return the investments the Federal 
Government puts into them, plus interest, 
and when the projects are paid for all the 
Fra vy goes to Uncle Sam. The Government 
makes very few investments that have the 
Pay-off record established by Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

This record and the argument that uses it 
should have a powerful influence with Sen- 
ators and Representatives who represent 
States and districts outside the Northwest. 
And it should be a powerful case for the eyes 
and ears of the men in the Bureau of the 
Budget who always are looking for the re- 
turn on one of Uncle Sam’s bucks. But it 
hasn't. 

At the moment some of the Senators and 
Representatives from the Columbia Basin 
States are using the argument again. They 
ure suggesting to the administration that if 
it thinks some Government pump priming is 

to knock the edge off the recession 
one of the best places to prime the pump is 
the Columbia Basin. They make the sound 
Case that construction of multipurpose proj- 
ects will not only provide a great amount of 
employment but will return to the Federal 
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Treasury all that is put into them. And on 
top of that they will represent a long-range 
benefit to all of the Nation as a result of the 
low-cost power they will produce from a nat- 
ural resource, falling water, which, in turn, 
will make possible the development of in- 
dustry and business In the Northwest. 

Hany as is the administration's proposal to 
spend some Federal money for: modernizing 
the postal service (to prime the pump), we 
think it's basically good because of testi- 
mony, by those who should know, that the 
postal service needs some modernizing, that 
greater efficiency will cut operating costs. 
However, a much better case can be made for 
priming the pump through construction of 
water-resources development projects in the 
Columbia Basin. The record shows exactly 
the return from investments in such proj- 
ects. There's no need to do any guessing 
about it. 

We hope to see the day when those per- 
sons who have worked so long and tirelessly 
for development of the water resources in 
the Columbia Basin, those who have made 
this argument that Uncle Sam is making a 
sound investment—not putting out money 
he won't get back—are able to prevail in the 
places where they must sell the program. 
It has long seemed inevitable that that day 
will come. When one reviews the history 
behind countless Federal appropriations he is 
at a loss to understand why this gold-plated 
case has had such a bad time. 


Fred Seaton, a “Comer” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article that 
appeared recently in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Fred Seaton, despite his com- 
parative youth, has already contributed 
much to the welfare and good of his com- 
try. The youngest member of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet has made an enviable 
record and has been the recipient of na- 
tional acclaim during the past few years. 
Mr. Seaton has many years ahead of him, 
but I know that he will contribute much 
more to his country's good. He, in every 
sense of the word, is a “comer.” 

The article follows: 

From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of February 
23, 1958} 
GOP CHIEFS SEE SEATON AS “COMER” 
(By Edward Kernan) 

WASHINGTON, February 22.—High Republi- 
can leaders think they have a real comer in 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

They are eyeing him as a very probable pos- 
sibility as a running mate for Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nrxon, or anyone on the 1860 
GOP national ticket. 

Whether or not that comes to pass, there 
is every indication that Seaton’s future as a 
power in party circles is assured. 

Although only 48, Seaton has been around 
quite a bit already. He claims Nebraska es 
his home, but he was born here in the 
Nation's Capital and he was reared in Kansas. 

He joined up early with the Eisenhower 
“team” and has been one of its fair-haired 
boys ever since. He has a reputation as a 
troubleshooter. 

When talk of Agriculture Secretary Evra 
T. Benson's possible resignation was at its 
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height recently, word got around that Seaton 
was slated for the job to clear up the unrest 
among unhappy GOP farmers. 

| The former Nebraska publisher makes a 
forceful speech. He also makes a fine ap- 
pearance. 

Although easy to reach and easy to talk to, 
Seaton rofuses to discuss any angle of his 
political future. It’s traditional that no one 
ever runs for vice president in advance of 
a national convention. For that reason, if 
no other, Seaton is keeping mum. 

“I'm busy enough trying to do a good 
job here at Interior,” he good-naturedly tells 
reporters. 

It is a fact, however, that he has been 
closely allned with President Eisenhower 
and administration leaders and it is gen- 
erally felt that his relations with Nrxon, 
who quite likely will dominate the 1960 
GOP convention, are splendid. 

That is something to consider when Re- 
publicans convene 2 years hence. 

Seaton was one of the original leaders in 
the Eisenhower-for-President movement 
prior to 1952. He rode the Eisenhower 
Special as an adviser during the 1952 cam- 
paign and he has never been far from the 
White House since the President moved in, 

In 1953, Seaton was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Legislative and Public Affairs. In this spot, 
the soft-spoken Seaton improved sagging re- 
lations between the Department and Con- 
gress. He also acd former Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson to hold weekly 
news conferences. 

Again tapped by the President in 1955, 
Seaton moved from the Pentagon to the 
White House, where he became the chief 
executive's assistant for congressional Hai- 
son, His effectiveness in this post brought 
him another quick promotion when he was 
made deputy assistant to the President 
charged with handling patronage and liai- 
son with all Federal departments and 
agencies, 

It was in May 1956, that he was made 
Secretary of Interior, a Department with 
jurisdiction over 750 million acres of land, 
about a fourth of the Nation's total. 


The Department's duties also include the 
conservation and development of mineral 
resources, promotion of mine safety, protec- 
tion of fish and wildlife, administration of 
the Nation's scenic and historic areas, rec- 
lamation of the arid land of the West 
through irrigation and the management of 
hydroelectric systems. The Department also 
is the legal guardian of 400,000 American 
Indians. 

Seaton was no stranger on the Hill when 
he began troubleshooting for the Defense 
Department and the White House. In 1951, 
former Nebraska Goy. Val Peterson ap- 
pointed him to the vacancy in the Senate 
left by the death of Senator Kenneth S, 
Wherry. 

Seaton served a year and left without 
seeking reelection. Instead, he got on the 
ground floor—before Chicago—as an Ike 
backer. 


The State of the Unions—Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN- 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address 
which I delivered before the National 
Metal Trades Association at White Sul- 
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phur Springs, W. Va., on March 23, 1958. 
This is similar to a speech I delivered 
almost a month ago in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
but contains additional material of more 
significance to an audience composed of 
businessmen. The address follows: 
THE STATE or THE Untons—Now 


Last month I was visited by one of the 
most prominent businessmen in America. 
At one time he was president of the largest 
of all America’s trade associations. His com- 
pany maintains an office in Washington. He 
had contributed toward the tens of millions 
that the business world contributed for the 
reelection of President Eisenhower—but 
hardly a dime, and little time, for the elec- 
tion of a Congress. 

So this man wrote the President a thought- 
ful letter outlining what he regarded as 
“must” legislation in labor-management re- 
lations. His proposals were that: 

(1) Compulsory unlon membership re- 
quirements should be abolished by Federal 
law; 

(2) Antitrust laws should be extended to 
cover the activities of organized unlons; 

(3) There should be further prohibitions 
against secondary boycotts; 

(4) There should be an effective prohibi- 
tion against union political actions; and 

(5) Mass violence should be subject to 
Federal law. : 

These all are sound proposals. 

The trouble is that our industrial leaders 
do not realize that while the businessmen 
were electing a President in 1956, the AFL- 
CIO was electing a Congress. The Congress 
enacts all laws, not the President. The 
President. may propose. The Congress can 
act or not, as it sees fit. 

I had to tell my visitor that his proposals 
hadn't a ghost of a chance in this Congress. 
They will have even less chance in the next. 
He was startled, but he was startled too late. 

In the 1956 elections organized labor was 
active in 300 of the 435 congressional district 
elections—and were successful—that means 
that their man got elected—in more than 
175. 

And when I say the unions were active, I 
mean just that. 

In addition ta direct money contributions, 
labor-supported candidates received incaicu- 
lable numbers of free campaign workers, 
union treasuries paid for untold hours of 
radio and TV time, “friends” of the candidate 
inserted expensive full-page ads in the local 
newspapers, wives of union men manned tele- 
phone brigades contacting voters, teen-age 
sons and daughters undertook baby-sitting 
chores while mothers and fathers went to the 
polis. Meanwhile, the labor press gave full 
play to the election, and the merits of their 
particular candidate. Special election edi- 
tions were issued and distributed. 

In terms of known reported spending we 
have already counted more than $2,200,000 
spent or contributed by national and inter- 
national unions, exclusive of all State and 
local unions. One Senator benefited in an 
amount of $725,000 in 1954 from 1 union for 
his campaign. The total for all the States 
will run, of course, high in the millions. Or- 
ganized business, by comparison, spends vir- 
tually nothing in time or money to elect Con- 
gressmen or Senators. Individual business 
leaders with rare exceptions are just as bad. 

Let's look at just 1 campaign, in 1954, by 
1 union, for 1 Senator. Special election radio 
and TV broadcasts cost for time only, with 
no allowance for staff, script preparation, re- 
prints of talks, was $250,000. Special election 
editions of regular publications, extra copies 


to distribute outside the regular union mem- - 


bership ran to another $175,000. And then, 
on top of all this, this union hired 500 “spe- 
cial organizers” (payroll title for political 
workers) at $20 per day for the 30 days just 
before the election. This cost another $309,- 
900, exclusive of expenses or other services, 
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This gives us a total of $725,000 spent by the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO; in support 
of Senator McNamara in Michigan in 1954. 


What were the other unions doing in Mich- | 


igan that year? For this, we turn to the re- 
ports filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

The national AFL's Labor League for Po- 
litical Education (this was before the merg- 
er) reported spending $19,124.73 on political 
activities within the State, the national CIO 
political action committee another $43,500, 
and so on, for a grand total of $116,091.81, In 
addition to the “indirect” and, therefore, un- 
reported costs already noted.‘ 

This gives us a new total for the State of 
Michigan of $841,000 as a reasonable estimate 
of known and reported spending by the po- 
litical affiliates of organized labor. From 
case histories, we know that actual expendi- 
tures are at least 10 times those required 
legally to be reported. This means that ap- 
proximately $10 million was spent in Mich- 
igan alone. 

In 1956 union political workers were active 
in 30 of 35 general election contests for the 
United States Senate. Michigan was one of 
the more bitterly fought contests in 1954, 
but similar and equally large figures are 
available for Illinois (Senator DOUGLAS), 
Minnesota (Senator HUMPHREY), and Ten- 
nessee (Senator KEFAUVER), etc. 

What would it all add up to if we had 
all the available reports analyzed and tab- 
ulated, plus the case histories we have, for 
a few contests? 

If the unions spent only half as much in 
the 30 senatorial contests in 1956 as they 
spent in Michigan in 1954, it would amount 
to $150 million, 

Or, to estimate on another basis: 

Total union income, per year, is $620 mil- 
lion, exclusive of welfare and pension fund 
payments. If we assume that 10 percent 
is spent for political purposes (a recent study 
of union publications shows that more than 
fifty percent of the space is devoted to 
political and legislative news), we would 
arrive at a figure of $62 million for political 
purposes annually, or a total of $124 million 
for each biannual election of Members of 
the House and Senate. 

It seems utterly fantastic! 

Is it any wonder that few pieces of legis- 
lation pass contrary to the recommendations 
of the leaders of organized labor? 

The Ist sersion of the 85th Congress 
passed no such legislation; neither did the 
entire 84th Congress; and I defy anyone to 
point to a single bill in the present session 
of the 85th that has a chance of passing 
if it is against the will of the AFL and CIO. 

Let's look at the situation today inside 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A national right-to-work law was proposed 
in the committee almost 4 years ago, but 
lost by a 3-to-1 vote; to be exact, 18 to 6. 
Today it seems clear that two-thirds, viz, 
20 out of 30 members on the Education and 
Labor Committee would vote against a 
right-to-work bill. The union bosses are 
against the right-to-work unless the workers 
join the union. They favor compulsory 
unionism. 

Another proposal, long favored by business, 
the application of the principles of anti- 
trurst law to the activities of organized labor 
was also proposed in 1954. It lost. At the 
very least, 20 of the 30 members would vote 
against this today. 

In the Congress, we find that 216 Members 
of the House and 45 Senators voted a ma- 
jority of the time last year in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, a front organization 
for most of the left-wing pressure groups, 
including labor, 


1 Statistics by courtesy of Association for 
Industrial Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 
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That’s how much Congress has changed 
since 1947. In that year, the House passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act over the veto of Presi- 
dent Truman by a vote of 331 to 83. Today 
216 Members vote more than half the time 
with the leaders of organized labor. 

Both the AFL-CIO and the ADA favor all 
socialistic proposals of all kinds. Suppose the 
issue is schoolroom construction assistance 
out of the Federal Treasury? The Congress- 
men elected by organized labor are right 
there for it. Foreign aid, public housing, 
public power. Government lending and 
banking? It is the same answer. What- 
ever legislation is passed which adds to the 
power and authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment and reduces the property and freedom 
of the individual, even if it has destroyed 
States rights, they have supported it. 

To paraphrase, the road to socialism is 
paved with good intentions—and active 
fighting support—of the leaders of organ- 
ized labor.” 

This is exactly as described by Garret Gar- 
rett as long ago as 1944 in “The Revolution 
Was." (Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho.) 

What’s being done about it? 

Nothing. Nothing at all. 

Businessmen in general think a job is be- 
ing done, but by whom? My visitor didn't 
know the simplest facts regarding the legis- 
lative situation. He was completely un- 
aware of the progress that had been made by 
the labor leaders in taking over the Con- 
gress and the Government. Nor was he 
aware that business hadn't even tried to 
meet the threat. 

Now there has to be a reason for such 
ignorance and failure by organized business. 

And there is a reason. 

The business organizations of this coun- 
try are simply not telling their members, and 
the public generally, the truth. Business is 
not really aware of its danger. 

The average businessman is “milk fed" by 
the representatives of business in Washing- 
ton, including the trade associations, the 
Washington offices of big corporations, and 
Washington lawyers who have business cli- 
ents. These men who work for business in 
the Nation's Capital must, I suppose, justify 
being in business themselves, but what a 
disservice they are rendering business by 
keeping their members and clients out of 
politics. 

Whatever the reason, the Washington rep- 
resentatives of business have created the il- 
lusion that this Congress, or the next, will 
do something—or maybe the next President 
will—or somebody, other than themselves, 
will do something to solve their problems. 

Even some of the best informed business- 
men in their own fields in this country still 
cling to this Ulusion—that this Congress, as 
badly constituted as we know it to be, might 
be persuaded by means of lobbying and 
Committee hearings, to do what it should. 
They are wrong; & sound tax program is im- 
possible; so is any reversal of out and out 
socialist measures at home; we can't even 
reduce aid to out and out Socialist govern- 
ments abroad, etc. 

Business has failed to protect itself, and in 
its failure, has falled to protect the country 
from the mad rush toward more and more 
socialism which we are now seeing in all our 
Government policies. There is not one re- 
versal in sight. 


The average businessman must belong to 
literally dozens of different trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, conservative 
organizations, Official Government statis- 
tics tell us that there are 1,700 national trade 
associations, 600 regional groups, 2,000 State 
associations; to this we must add 7,500 local 
associations, 5,000 chambers of commerce, 
10,000 luncheon and service clubs, and 300 
management organizations, all adding up to 
almost 30,000 different organizations, 

That is impressive. With so many organi- 
zations, it would seem that the businessman 
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would at least be informed of some of the 
facts of our political life. It would seem 
that he should be so frightened or angry— 
or patriotic enough to have long since taken 
the necessary steps to protect his business 
and his family, 

But he hasn't. Like Rip Van Winkle he 
has been dead asleep for 20 years—all through 
the revolution. When he awakens, he'll find 
like Rip did a new sign over the door of the 
inn he used to frequent. It will be the sym- 
bol of an entirely new Government that won 
the war he didn't even know had been going 
on. Will it be the clasped hands of the 

O over America? 

A recent issue of the NAM News devotes a 
third of its space to the latest—the very 
latest—resolutions passed by the manufac- 
turers’ board of directors in its very latest 
meeting at Boca Raton, Fla. Among other 
things, they propose that the Congress cut 
the Eisenhower budget by $4.5 billion. Why, 
believe it or not, that sounds like the same 
resolution that they have been passing for 
years and years. The budget continues to 
increase. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
is now having a series of what it calls Air- 
Cades. Thousands and thousands of busi- 
nessmen all over the country will gather in 
local meetings to be told what they should 
think, what they should resolye, and then— 
send a copy to Congress. Although I was told 
Personally by the president of that great 
Organization that “at least one reference” 
Would be made to the need for political action 
the first Aircade circus in New York managed 
to avoid the dirty word “politics” altogether. 

Yet without political action their resolu- 
tions will go the way nearly all such resolu- 
tions have gone for years. 

If only a small portion of the money now 
being spent by and for these thousands of 
business organizations could be spent pre- 
cisely as the unions spend theirs, and if their 
personnel might be employed in downright 
Political action to restore sound government, 
then we might begin to see a few rays of 
hope. Business orgainzations must stop 
looking for excuses to stay cut of politics. 
Their legal counsels must stop telling them 
What they can't do. They must tell them 
What they can do if they only wanted to. 

It is our only hope. Organized labor is 
Subject to exactly the same restrictions 
Against political action as business organiza- 
tions, yet look what they have done in 

a mighty political machine within 
the last 10 years. In fact, organized labor 
has blazed the trail to show business asso- 
Clations how political activities can be car- 
ried on without violating existing Federal 
statutes. 

Business is the only segment of our so- 
clety—besides labor—that has adequate 
Organizations to do the job that must be 
done. If these organizations continue to 
rely on resolutions (as to what somebody 
else should do), educational programs, 
Publicity, going through the motions of 
lobbying, conventions, Washington represen- 
tations of all sorts, letterwriting campaigns 
to the few remaining Members of Congress 
Who agree with them, or to the many Mem- 

of Congress who never agree, we might 

as well resign ourselves to a continuance of 

life under a labor-Socialist government for a 

ng time to come. It is here today. It is 
no longer just a threat. 

We cannot rely on the political parties to 
Stop labor's political power. By their very 
nature, they must court that power. Right 
now labor can muster more votes on most 
Critical issues than either political party. 

What can be done? 

Right now in each congressional district a 

dozen political leaders in each party are 
deciding who shall run for Congress. An 
equal number of the leading businessmen, if 
they really cared and represented business, 
Could exert a strong influence on this selec- 
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tion and who gets elected. At present busi- 
ness is so uninformed that few businessmen 
know or care about the next Congress. As 
a result, candidates committed to the labor- 
Socialist philosophy of Government are being 
designated for nomination. They will be 
elected to Congress to get special favors for 
the special groups who are organized to put 
them there. Oddly enough, these groups are 
small minority groups, including labor it- 
self. Ten percent of the vote organized is 
more than enough to hold the balance of 
power in most districts and win the elec- 
tions. The others vote along traditional 
lines for one party or the other. 

Then after election, business, through its 
thousands of organizations will spend mil- 
lions upon millions to present the validity 
of its ideas to Members of Congress already 
pledged to be against them. Does this make 
sense? 

For example, millions have been spent 
within recent months to promote a sound 
and crying necessity for revision of the tax 
laws, It's a good program, but it will never 
pass this Congress. The horse is already 
stolen—the lock, the barn door, and the barn 
too, for that matter. i 

The business tax program was doo 
before it started. Now the labor leaders will 
ride the crest of the wave for tax reductions 
and get it where they want it: in the lower 
income brackets, and the deadly Marxian 
progression in our tax system will be in- 
tensified and continued. 

Our business organization genius must be 
put to work—the same genius that has or- 
ganized great industry and provided the 
capital and tools of production on which 
labor itself depends. Business associations 
must now do the same to maintain law and 
order under which we all live and work. 

The conservatives in Congress will not be 
satisfied any longer with programs of the 
mammoth trade associations, chambers of 
commerce and other business organizations 
designed to impress upon their members 
the necessity for individusl action, but 
which overlook the fact that it is the asso- 
ciations themselves who must act. We are 
told to depend upon individual businessmen 
for political action. 

This is to expect a miracle. 

We know that many businessmen who want 
to do something are afraid for their own 
safety and for the future of their business. 
We are told that businessmen who assert 
themselves against labor's encroachments 
have to fight the many subversive elements 
who have made labor the beneficiary, There 
are not many companies with the courage 
of Kohler or Perfect Circle. We cannot hope 
for individual businessmen to take on the 
political action machine of organized labor. 
It is only the business associations who are 
strong enough to do so. 

Individual businessmen cannot function 
without an organization, without leadership, 
without funds. Unorganized individuals 
cannot get political results—particularly 
when their own organizations broadcast opti- 
mistic Washington reports, telling of all the 
lobbying activities, the pr the resolu- 
tions, and meetings—the educational cam- 
paigns, and all the other ineffective claptrap 
by which most business associations justify 
their continued existence in Washington. 

For them to confess legislative and politi- 
cal impotence would weaken the intense 
competition for bigger and better member- 
ships. Yet until they do confess their im- 
potence these associations in and of them- 
selves constitute the biggest obstacle to ef- 
fective political action. They hold out false 
promises that keep businessmen from know- 
ing what should be done. 

Here is what the individual businessman 
should do: 

1. Demand that local business associations 
become active in political affairs immedi- 
ately. This means organizing to ring door- 
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bells, to establish telephone brigades, to col- 
lect political contributions. It means regis- 
tration and voting drives. It means provid- 
ing opportunities for candidates to get their 
views across. 

2. Demand that State and National asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, and other 
conservative organizations begin to uce 
the kind of educational political material 
local organizations need. Get the facts. 
Find out what the representatives in the 
House and Senate are doing, how they are 
voting, whom they represent, who put them 
there, who paid for their campaign, and what 
= real effect of union political action has 

en. 

Here are some of the things individual 
businessmen should not do: 

1. Don't be stopped by any of the usual 
arguments that political activity by business 
associations is against the law, or not in 
accord with tax regulations. Most activities 
which appear to be political are not against 
any Federal law whatsoever. The Treasury 
Department does not even have a regulation 
on the subject of political activity by busi- 
ness associations. 

2. Don't rush out and start another organi- 
zation until you are convinced that the ones 
to which you already belong will not do a 
political job. 

If you are asked for increased dues for 
& political education program, be certain 
that it is what needs doing and that none of 
the usual association activities can be cur- 
tailed to provide the money. 

If the businessmen of America who al- 
ready have tens of thousands of associations, 
chambers of commerce, etc., won't see to it 
that men are elected committed to restor- 
ing constitutional government, who else 
will? If they do not, the labor bosses will 
continue to set aside the constitutional lim- 
itations on government and substitute the 
unlimited powers of the Socialist state in- 
stead. Our labor bosses are closely asso- 
ciated with the world labor bosses who have 
already done this in the rest of the world, 

As was stated by Donald R. Richberg, in 
his latest study of union power entitled 
“Labor Union Monopoly,” “labor's economic 
monopoly and political power are preparing 
the way for communism far more effectively 
than the Communists themselves.” 

Business organizations must provide the 
leadership, the money, and the manpower for 
political action, And they must do it now. 


Outer Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include two editorials from the March 
17, 1958 issue of Life magazine. They 
are entitled “Outer Space: Let's Get 
There” and “Outer Space: How To Be- 
have There.” Reference is made in the 
second editorial to a suggestion by our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
KENNETH Karim, wherein he is quoted 
as urging the United States to “take the 
lead in formalizing international recog- 
nition of freedom of outer space“: 

Outer Space; LET'S Get THERE 

Between these exciting countdowns at 
Cape Canaveral the United States should find 
time to reconsider its outer space adventure 
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as a whole. Our plans and successes so far 
have been products of military technology. 
It was the United States Army’s Redstone 
rocket, dressed up as Jupiter-C, that 
launched Explorer I, just 84 days after Secre- 
tary McElroy gave it the green light. The 
Air Force is now planning to orbit a manned 
satellite by 1962 or earlier. Military men are 
our most active space pioneers, 

But this does not prove that only the 
Pentagon should continue to head our space 
program, or that we can rely on it to keep 
us in the race, It shouldn’t and we can't. 

Space is a new frontier for mankind (see 
following article). The services are paid to 
defend America, not to expand our human 
horizons. Their interest in space is neces- 
sarily limited by their capacity to envision 
a weapons system that uses it. And this 
inescapable fact is hampering our space 
efforts already. 

To be concrete, the Atlas and Titan mis- 
siles require an engine thrust of less than 
400,000 pounds to carry any amount of 
nuclear devastation to any part of the world. 
But to put a manned space observation plat- 
form in orbit would require something like a 
million-pound thrust and it will take us 
several years to develop such an engine if 
we start now. Said General Medaris recently, 
“Unless this country can command 1-million 
pounds of thrust by 1961, we will not be in 
the race.“ Yet neither Army, Navy, nor Air 
Force, concerned with practical weapons sys- 
tems, can justify giving such an engine any 
real money or priority. 

The conquest of space, however militarily 
important its coproducts may prove, is first 
of all an adventure of the human will and 
brain, Promethean in spirit. There is plenty 
of this spirit—as well as know-how—in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, but the services 
can never give it full play. Hence the need 
for a civillan agency. “The potentials of 
outer space,” said Vice President Nom last 
week, “are so vast and so illimitable that we 
must make positive plans to probe this po- 
tential in all its aspects. Control of space 
development by a military agency can only 
mean that peaceful exploration of space will 
assume a minor role.” 

Two congressional committees are working 
on this problem and several existing civilian 
ope are candidates for the control of our 

pace program. The President's Advanced 
3 Agency would be the logical 
candidate if it were not rooted in the Pen- 
tagon. Its new head, Roy Johnson, of Gen- 
eral Electric, can perhaps win independent 
status for it. But whether he does or not he 
should get cracking at once on space projects, 
such as the million-pound thrust engine, 
which do not fit in any purely military plan 
but which are essential to an all-out space 
program. 


Ourer Space; How To BEHAVE THERE 


The United States has a double responsi- 
bility in outer space. Not only must we ex- 
tend our own exploration (see preceding 
article), but we must equip ourselves, 
preferably in cooperation with the rest of 
the free world, with some doctrine on how 
mankind shall behave there. President 
Charles S. Rhyne, of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and several foreign statesmen, like 
Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, have 
already proclaimed the need to adapt 
international law to the space age; the ABA 
has set up a space law study group. It is not 
too early for laymen to ponder some rules of 
Jaw for this vast new arena of human activity. 
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The problem is not without precedent. 
The last comparable expansion of the human 
horizon, Europe's discovery of America, led 
to the evolution of new international law, 
At first Spain claimed monopolistic dominion 
over much of the high seas and attacked 
English ships on sight. This came to be 
thought of as piracy and eventually the 
Spaniards were curbed. Ever since, at least 
in peacetime, we have had substantial free- 
dom of the seas. The blue water is what 
international lawyers call res communis, 
common property. In Geneva this week 
lawyers from 87 nations are codifying and 
updating the law of the sea, cornerstone of 
civilization, 

According to official United States doctrine, 
even some terra firma is also res communis, 
for example Antarctica. The United States 
has explored that region ever since whaling 
days, but has never claimed an acre of it. 
In fact, Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes 
in 1924 renounced United States chances of 
decently making such a claim. Today seven 
nations persist in claiming Antarctic terri- 
tory, and some claims overlap. But the 
United States position, which recognizes no 
nation’s claim and makes none, is sound 
international law and probably the best way 
to avoid conflict in the area. 

Por the air age, lawyers worked out a doc- 
trine that treats the earth’s atmosphere like 
national coastal waters. Any aircraft must 
get permission before entering the atmos- 
phere over another nation. But where the 
atmosphere becomes too thin to support air- 
craft, there (or thereabouts) begins space. 
And there must begin space law—or else 
chaos in the firmament, 

When the Russians announced their in- 
tention to put up their sputniks to orbit in 
space past the territories of many nations, 
they asked nobody's permission. Neither did 
the United States before launching Explorer. 
And (except for dog-lovers) nobody has pro- 
tested. Why try to claim space that never 
stands still over any country? Thus a legal 
doctrine is already forming. Apparently, as 
long as satellites behave they will be free 
to enter and orbit in space like ships at sea. 
This doctrine can be strengthened by treaty. 
Congressman KENNETH B. KEATING, of New 
York, rightly urges the United States to “take 
the lead in formalizing international recog- 
nition of freedom of outer space.” 


1. Do you approve of the proposal to pnt pay TV on a trial basis |]... 
2. Do you favor a protective tariff or quota on imports of foreign goods which compete with 
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It Is almost time for an International con- 
ference on space law, The problem cannot 
be dumped on the U. N., to become just an- 
other cold war wrangle. Some lawyers pro- 
pose an international authority either to 
own All space ships or at least to license 
them and ensure worldwide access to the 
information gleaned by them. Eisenhower's 
proposal to bar weapons from space is also 
a good subject for international agreement. 
And when the first spaceship lands on the 
moon, should the crew plant a national flag? 
If so, should its claim be recognized by other 
nations? Surely it would be better if the 
home port on the ship’s stern read simply 
and grandly, “Earth,” rather than represent- 
ing one of this puny globe's puny parishes. 

Moscow may or may not agree with this; 
what matters more is to get agreement 
among the scores of civilized nations, old 
and new, who respect the idea of law and 
want to live by it. The United States has 
always lived and thrived in this tradition. 
Our present Secretary of State happens to be 
himself an international lawyer of renown. 
Surely we must not wait for him to work the 
moon into his busy itinerary. The United 
States must take the lead with some enlight- 
ened proposals for a space law for mankind. 
The lawyers in the State Department should 
get busy. 


Minshall Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 3 
previous occasions, I have sent out ques- 
tionnaires seeking expressions of my 
constituents on pending issues before 
the Congress. The response to these 
opinion polls has been excellent. Again 
this year, I am requesting the views of 
the people of Ohio’s 23d District on 
some of these vital issues. The ques- 
tionnaire follows: 


ORI GW i: WISIN oo on ea arg na eg hae Su udp ead dade poe eb hones S REN E 


3. Do you believe we should continue our foreign ald program which calls for the expenditare 
3 in military and economic aid to our allies in free countries during the next 
4, Are you is Farid of removing the Federal Government’s present Tegulutory control over r 
h producers ean charge for natural gas? nananman m 

assistance to encourage 


prices w 
5. po aes del 2 need exists for some form of Federal 


000 national alr raid shelter construction program 
7. Do you favor increasing social 5 benefits with corresponding increases in Tidividūni 


—— you favor a $20,000, 
de 5 contributions? 


en selentifie educa- 


oma hi favor furnishing nuclear weapons to our NATO allies in Western Europe |>.. 
8 in an effort 


to moet the national economic situation, please indicate which of the following 
Federal actions you think should receive prior attention: 
blic-works program (highways, publie buildings, eto 


(a) Accelerate our Bie 
(b) Initiate s massive public-works program 


ons. 
(e Reduce credit restrictions.. 
(f) No Federal Government action req 


rod 
10. Do you favor Federal aid for local 8 construction? _- 


— —— 


Nor. —If you wish, the space below may be used for additional comments. It is not necessary to give your name, 
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The Non-Russian Nations in the 
U. S. S. R.— From Lenin to Khru- 
sheliev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second in a series of programs spon- 
Sored by the Georgetown University 
Forum on the general subject of the 
Russian Communist empire. This pro- 
Eram deals with Moscow’s policies to- 
Ward the captive non-Russian nations 
in the U. S. S. R. from Lenin to 
Khrushchev. It covers one of the most 
basic features in the evolution of this 
empire with which, unfortunately, too 
Many of our Americans, even those in 

h places, are unfamiliar. In doing 
50, it provides a number of clues as to 
What a realistic policy of the United 
States should be in relation to the 
Soviet Union. 

As reported in Radyanska Ukraina of 
December 25, 1957, Mr. Khrushchev de- 
Clared in an address to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian S. S. R. that 
the toilers of Ukraine, under the lead- 
ership of the Communist Party, have, 
Within 40 years, created their own peo- 
ble’s Socialist and truly free and sov- 
€reign nation.” He added further that 
the “Ukrainian people * * * defended 
in the severe tests of the great patri- 
otic war their freedom and independ- 
ence and their own Soviet rule.“ It is 
to expose the falsity of such claims that 
the Georgetown University program is 
Most serviceable. 

Forty years ago there was neither a 
Communist Party nor a Supreme Soviet 
in Ukraine. There was, however, a free 
and independent Ukrainian National 
Republic. This real independence was 
destroyed by the first wave of Russian 
Communist imperialism. It is an in- 
contestable fact, that in World War II 
the Ukrainian people rose up to over- 
throw their Russian Communist yoke 
Which Khrushchev, better known as 

The Butcher of Ukraine“, represents 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 mention these things 
because the 40-million Ukrainian na- 
tion is as strategically important to us 
as it is to Moscow. We must begin to 
map a policy aimed at the real inde- 
Pendence of this nation. We must do 
he same for the captive Baltic nations, 
the Moslemic Turkestani, Georgia, Ar- 


Menia, Byeloruthenia, Azerbaijan, and 


other captive non-Russian nations in 
he U. S. S. R. To help us in this, we 
Must understand the policies of Moscow 
toward these nations. 
z The discussants in this program—the 
fine ble J. Kajeckas, Chargé d’Af- 
aires, Lithuanian legation; Dr. Roman 
Smal-Stocki of Marquette University; 
25 Dr. James D. Atkinson of George- 
8 University—show what these poli- 
es have been. Under leave obtained. 
insert in the Recorp, the text of this 


discussion on “The Non-Russian Na- 
tions in the U. S. S. R. From Lenin to 
Khrushchev.” 

Mr. Warren. “The non-Russian nations in 
the U. S. S. R., Lenin to Khrushchey” is the 
topic for the 574th consecutive broadcast of 
the Georgetown University radio forum. * * * 
The participants are the Honorable J. Ka- 
jJeckas, chargé d'affaires, Lithuanian Lega- 
tion; Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki, director of 
Slavistics Institute, Marquette University, 
author, the Nationality Problem in the So- 
viet Union; Dr. James D. Atkinson, depart- 
ment of government, Georgetown University. 

This is the second of a series of programs, 
dealing with Moscow and the enslaved non- 
Russian nations in the Communist empire. 
The first program was presented on October 
13 and gave a basic account of the Russian 
and non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union, This second program covers the poli- 
cies of Moscow in relation to the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U. S. S. R. from Lenin 
to Khrushchev. 

Dr. Smal-Stocki, what are the principles of 
the Moscow policies with regard to the non- 
Russian nations? 

Dr. SMAL-Srockr. In spite of all the slo- 
gans of Lenin about self-determination of 
the non-Russian nations, even including 
their complete separation from the Russian 
empire, the Russian Communist Party 
started immediately after the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the Communist Party, 
a completely different program, the program 
of real politics regarding these nations. The 
American scholar, James Robinson, of the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs in New York, 
summed up excellently these Communist na- 
tional policies in the Slavonic Encyclopedia: 
It appears that ultimately not only classes 
have to die and the State to wither away, but 
nationalities are to disappear, and Commu- 
nist society is to be a classless and mono- 
lingual and mononational Soviet nation.” 

So the first phase of the Communist policy 
regarding the non-Russian nations, espe- 
cially against Ukraine, was the so-called Lye- 
byed theory. That was a complete russifi- 
cation. The Lyebyed theory regarded that 
the language of the proletariat in not only 
Ukraine but in all the other great cities of 
the non-Russian nations is Russian. Con- 
sequently, all these non-Russian nations had 
berussified. That was their policy. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE NATION 


Mr. WarreN. Dr. Atkinson. 

Dr. ATKINSON, It seems to me, Mr. War- 
ren, and I may be quite wrong, that you can 
go back to Marx and Engels and come up 
through them to Lenin to get a basic atti- 
tude, one might say, that has been pretty 
consistently followed by the Soviets with re- 
gard to the nationalities question, In other 
words, it seems to me that although Marx 
and Engels gave lip service to freedom of 
nationalities, that basically they were play- 
ing what the Soviets have played ever since, 
what Dr. Smal-Stocki has mentioned, a 
power politics approach. And, as a matter 
of fact, that extending from their natural 
attitude that man himself doesn't amount 
to anything, that man basically is nothing, 
stemming from that likewise their approach 
to nationalities, especially smaller nationali- 
ties. 

For example, Marx and Engels wrote: “The 
ruins of peoples which are still to be found 
here and there and are no longer capable of 
leading a national existence must be incor- 
porated into the larger nations.” Later on 
Lenin wrote, “In order to overcome the sus- 


‘picion of the toiling masses of the oppressed 


countries toward the proletarit of the states 
which had oppressed these countries, it is 
necessary to destroy all and every privilege 
enjoyed by whatever national group.” But 
as usual, and as you find in Marx and Engels, 
also, Lenin comes back and slips in a little 
clause which is a typical Communist at- 
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tribute, after giving you 15 pages of large 
characters in fine print, at the end of the 
16th page they give you something that is 
the key to the matter, and he says this: “As 
to the question who is the carrier of the na- 
tion's will to separation, the Russian Com- 
munist Party stands on the historical class 
point of view, taking into consideration the 
level of historical development on which a 
given nation stands.“ In other words, the 
Russian Communist Party becomes the lead- 
er of all the others, the controller of all 
the others. And he made it quite clear. In 
other words, it seems to me their attitude is 
predicated on exactly their attitude toward 
the individual, namely, a ruthless attitude 
in which the rights of the individual and the 
rights of a particular minority are com- 
pletely disregarded except in an outside 
area, that is, outside the Soviet Union where 
they might need to appeal to a national 
group. 

In contrast, I think is the civilized atti- 
tude, the attitude, for example, expressed by 
the Holy Father Pius XI when he sald, A 
right order of Christian charity does not dis- 
approve of lawful love of country and a senti- 
ment of justifiable nationalism. On the con- 
trary, it controls, sanctifies, and enlivens 
them.“ In other words, I think this is the 
Christian, the humanist, call it what you will, 
view of the proper sense of love of country, 
the proper nationalism. And it applies to all 
peoples, not, let us say, a carrier, which Lenin 
was talking about, a great nation, but it ap- 
plies to also the small countries. I think it 
fits in also with what has been traditional 
American policy from the time of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, that is, a Christian, a 
humanist view toward aspiring small 
nationalities. 

Mr, Warren. Dr. Atkinson, just a question 
here; Is the de-emphasis of Individuality a 
natural philosophy or is it a part of an 
avowed purpose, an outlined plan to dom- 
inate? 

Dr. ATKINSON, I think it is really a com- 
bination of both. It does seem to me, as I 
say, again, I might be quite wrong, that it 
fits in something into this point that small 
national groups have so often been scorned 
and oppressed. I think this is part of the 
whole situation, that the individual is mean- 
ingless and is looked upon with contempt. 
As a matter of fact, you have the famous 
statement from one chauvinistic Soviet in 
which he said, “I spit upon the national 
groups.” But I think it is a part of this 
whole thing. It isn't just one isolated thing. 


RUSSIAN CULTURAL GENOCIDE OF NON-RUSSIAN 
NATIONS 


Dr. SMat-Srockr. I completely agree with 
you. The aim is the creation of one Soviet 
nation, a Soviet people with one Soviet cul- 
ture and one Soviet language. And that 
happened in Ukraine after 1928 and 1929. 
Between 1922 and 1929 there was a period of 
so-called Ukrainianization. This means that 
not only in Ukraine but also in Armenia, in 
Azerbaijan, in Georgia, Byelorussia, in Tur- 
kestan, everywhere in the non-Russian coun- 
tries, the Communist Party, being still weak, 
had a policy, a careful treatment toward 
these non-Russian nations, these nations 
were granted some relative freedom in the 
humanities, in, let me say, linguistic phi- 
lology, history, literature. Consequently, we 
had a flourishing of national culture be- 
tween 1922 and 1928. In the meantime, the 
Communist Party integrated completely 
these countries from the economic point of 
view and constitutionally into the Soviet 
Union. So, in these times these non-Rus- 
sian countries were converted economically — 
into Russian colonies. Professor Volobuyev 
in his book proved that only 35 percent of 
the Ukrainian economy was used for 
Ukraine. The rest was for the Soviet Union, 
for Russia. But after 1928 this period came 
to an end, this period which Mao-Tse-tung 
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used in China, this period of let blossom the 
hundred flowers. 

During this time the Soviet police made 

careful lists of all the leading scholars, writ- 
ers, prominent figures, and from 1928-29, 
there was the real pogrom of Ukrainian na- 
tional life, of the Byeloruthenian, of the 
cultural life of the Caucasian nations and 
the Turkestan nation. Everything was rus- 
sified. From the government were fired 
leading Ukrainian Communists like Chubar, 
like Scrypnyk, who committed suicide. 
There were constant purges. Constant 
shooting of writers, the liquidation of jour- 
nalists, and the liquidation of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Autocephalic church. Together 
with the famous Metropolitan Lepkivsky and 
27 bishops, nearly 3,000 priests disappeared 
completely by 1931. And now followed the 
famous tyranny of Marx, the linguistic 
theory, the only Marxist-Leninist theory of 
language. 
What does it mean? As history and the 
economy develop, one Communist Republic 
the world over will emerge in the future. 
Language is only a superstructure of the 
economic base. The future will bring 1 
Communist economic system with 1 cul- 
ture and with 1 language. Simultaneous- 
ly, the Russian language will be proclaimed 
the language of the October revolution, the 
language of the great Lenin, and therefore 
this language had to be “patrified” and pre- 
served in complete purity. Consequently, 
only the non-Russian languages had to be 
integrated, Russified into the Russian lan- 
guage. That was the Marxist linguistic 
theory. That happened not only in Ukraine 
with the Russification of the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, but in Byeloruthenia, in Azerbaijan, 
in Armenia, in Georgia, in Turkestan, every- 
where. Then the liquidation of the Academy 
of Sciences in Ukraine followed. The acad- 
emy lost completely its independence, It 
was integrated into the Soviet Academy; its 
most famous scholars, Hrushevsky, Uronetz, 
Rudnetsky, and many others ended in the 
slave labor camps. So that was the end of 
this period of the so-called relative freedom 
for the nationalities. 

Dr. ATRINSON. It seems to me, too, Mr. 
Warren, that this process that Dr. Smal- 
Stocki has described, has continued as the 
borders of the Soviet Union have been 
pushed outward. I believe we ought to ask 
Dr. Kajeckas if he wouldn't illustrate exactly 
how this happened when the borders moved 
over the three countries of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia in the Baltic, 


SECOND WAVE OF RUSSIAN COMMUNIST 
IMPERIALISM 


Mr. Kasecras. Up to 1940 the Baltic States 
were protected from Soviet aggression by 
numerous solemn international agreements. 
In the case of Lithuania alone there was the 
peace treaty by which the Russians re- 
nounced without any reservations whatso- 
ever all rights to Lithuania for all time, the 
treaty of nonaggression by which they under- 
took to respect Lithuania's sovereignty under 
all situations. The convention for the defi- 
nition of aggression, the Kellogg Pact, and 
finally the Pact of Mutual Assistance applied, 
too. However, in 1939 the Soviets made a 
deal with Nazi Germany in complete disre- 
gard of all the solemn pledges I have men- 
tioned. Under the terms of this agreement, 
known as the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, the 
Baltic States fell into the Soviet sphere of 
influence and were left to the mercy of the 
Kremlin. The Soviets moved into Lithuania 
as a result of a 10-hour ultimatum in June 
1940, and invaded Estonia and Latvia imme- 
diately afterward. They dismissed the pub- 
lic officials and ordered new elections. They 
sent emissaries to supervise and direct the 
changes, Dikanzov to Lithuania, Vishinsky 
to Latvia, and Zdanhoy to Estonia. 
prelude to the elections thousands of patriots 
were arrested. The elections themselves 
were of a typically Soviet type. No candi- 
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dates other than those chosen by the Com- 
munists were permitted to appear on the 
ballot. During these elections the Soviets 
used as a companion slogan “Friendly Rela- 
tions With the Soviet Union,” never disclos- 
ing their true aim, that of incorporation of 
the Baltic States into the U. S. S. R. It was 
only after the election that they showed 
their real hand. 

Immediately afterward we saw the begin- 
ning of one of the ugliest crimes against 
the Baltic people, that of the deportation 
of tens of thousands of innocent people to 
Siberia without any trial whatsoever. Peo- 
ple from every walk of life, even old and 
dying people, women and children, were 
picked up at night and put on cattle freight 
cars for the 3-week journey to Siberia. As 
a rule, the head of the family was always 
separated from the rest of the family, and 
his whereabouts was never disclosed. During 
the hot summer months many people died 
on the journey. Besides the already abomin- 
able conditions, even water was denied them. 
The exact number of deportees is not known. 
It can only be estimated. It amounted to 
about 10 percent of the population. In the 
case of Lithuania that means about 300,000 
people. In two nights alone in June 1941 
about 34,000 Lithuanians were deported. 
And there were several waves of mass de- 
portation throughout the Baltic States. Be- 
sides, these mass deportations about 200,000 
people were deported each month when the 
prisons became overcrowded. 

In the slave-labor camps themselves con- 
ditions were and are terrible. Nobody can 
survive the slave-labor conditions for more 
than a few years. Lately we have seen an- 
other Russian attempt to deprive the Baltic 
States of their youth by sending them forci- 
bly to Siberia to cultivate the virgin land. 
The Kremlin refers to them, of course, as 
volunteers. This is in essence the Soviet 
method of using physical force to politically 
subjugate a nation. This Soviet method 
brought into popular usage the word geno- 
cide, meaning mass murder of nations, a 
form of cruelty and violence that the Baltic 
States know all too well. We all know for 
a fact that the Soviets are far more con- 
cerned with the fate of a dog in a sputnik 
than they are with the lives of all the Baltic 
deportees in Siberia. The whole trend of 
Soviet activities in captive nations has been 
to destroy the political sovereignty of the 
people. Ths, from the very beginning, the 
Russian Communist nationalized all land, 
savings and houses. Farmers were forced 
into collective farms where they live under 
miserable conditions of near starvation. 

Also, besides the biological extermination 
of the people that I have mentioned, the 
Reds attempted to destroy other values. 
Teachers were imported from Russia to Rus- 
sify the youth. Baltic history was falsified 
and the arts and sciences were used to 
spread Communist ideas. A great number 
of churches were closed while exorbitant 
taxes were imposed on those still used for 
services. Poor people who can barely keep 
body and soul together must pay these taxes 
in order to practice their religion. Many 
bishops, priests and pastors of all denomina- 
tions were kilied or deported. Clerical semi- 
naries were closed, with few exceptions, and 
the number of seminarians is small and very 
limited. As a result of the deportations and 
oppression, a strong underground resistance 

tion was formed in the Baltic States 
and fought the Russians after World War II. 
As a result of this fighting, which continued 
for about 2 years, in Lithuania alone, about 
30,000 of these partisan fighters were killed 
or deported. After Stalin’s death they even 
went on strike in the slave labor camps of 
Vorkuta. The valiant efforts of the freedom 
fighters have remained a symbol of the Bal- 
tie people's burning desire to be free. To 
those nations, such as the United States, 
who have affirmed the Baltic people's right 
to freedom, and have refused to recognize 
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the Soviet occupation by force, the nations 

of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania owe a deep 

debt of gratitude. 

RUSSIAN COMMUNIST TERROR AND NON-RUSSIAN 
RESISTANCE 

Mr. Warren. Dr. Smal-Stocki, how is the 
Moscow policy apparently so easily applied 
to these non-Russian nations? Are the in- 
dividuals easily impressed or swayed? 

Dr. SNMAI.-Srockr. No; the individuals are 
not impressed. All these non-Russian na- 
tions fight back. The Communist Party can 
impose this policy only by terror. For,in- 
stance, in western Ukraine, by terror, by 
genocide, Moscow rules as in the Baltic 
States. In Vinnitsa, in Stanislaviw, mass 
graves were disclosed after the retreat of the 
Bolsheviks, just as in Katyn. The Ukrainian 
Catholic Church was completely liquidated in 
western Ukraine in the territories which are 
now integrated into the Soviet Union. The 
University of Livi is partly Russified, and 
even the whole city. But at the peak of the 
Bolshevik days liquidating the national spir- 
it in the non-Russian nations and all the 
rights of these nations, Moscow always pre- 
fers external window dressing. It granted 
them in the constitution of 1936, In para- 
graph 17, the right to secede from the Soviet 
Union. So, during and after the war they 
granted them special flags, special national 
decorations in the army, and in the case of 
Ukraine and Byeloruthenia membership in 
the United Nations. 

What tremendous opposition still exists is 
proven best by the discussions of the 20th 
Communist Congress. There Khrushchev ac- 
cused Stalin of an attempt to murder 40 mil- 
lion Ukrainians. Mikoyan accused and con- 
demned the distortions which are in the 
Ukrainian official Soviet history. Not only 
that, but, for instance, the present Prime 
Minister Kalchenko, of Ukraine, accused Ka- 
ganovich that he wished not only to destroy 
nationalism in Ukraine, but even the whole 
national culture. And the best illustration is 
the fate of Beria. Beria attempted to or- 
ganize the non-Russian nations in a common 
front in order to entrench himself in Moscow 
as the heir to Stalin. And we know what 
happened to him. 

Now, if I have to sum up the present 
status of the nationality problem, my point 
is, first, the nationality problem is a child of 
democracy and modern humanitarianism. 
These national ideas have two distin: 
godfathers in the American Declaration of 
Independence and in the rights of men of 
the French revolution, These ideas, in 
spite of 37 years of terror, the Communist 
Party was unable to destroy. Now the prob- 
lem exists also elsewhere. The best illustra- 
tion of what happened in world politics is 
that after World War II, in the free world, 
25 nations, let me say peoples, were elevated 
to full nationhood. But after World War II 
the following nations were enslaved by these 
most reactionary Moscovites, by their im- 
perialism and colonialism. Let me enu- 
merate them: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, Bulgaria, China, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Tibet, Outer 
Mongolia. That is on the record. A Com- 
munist dictatorship cannot solve the na- 
tionality problem. The nationality problem 
remains the most important problem in 
Soviet politics and of the whole world poli- 
tics, in my estimation. - 

MOSCOW'S DOUBLE STANDARD 


Dr. ATKINSON. It seems to me, Mr. Warren, 
that Dr. Smal-Stocki has pointed out what 
the Soviets themselves have realized to be a 
very serious defect, and one that they have 
been striving now for 40 years to find an- 
swers to, namely, the nationality problem. 
I think it is interesting to note that at the 
same time when at the 20th Party Congress, 
Khrushchev was denouncing certain of 
Stalins crimes, newspapers under the con- 
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trot, of course, of Khrushchey, were con- 
demning Turkish nationalism in central 
Asia. In other words, the Soviets have 
always maintained a double standard on the 
whole question of nationality. 

“Inside the Soviet Union is one side of 
the standard. That is the suppression of 
national groups in which, of course, it is 
absolutely a death penalty for an individual 
to harbor the natural sentiments, let us say, 
ot being devoted to Lithuania or Latvia or 
What-not. On the outside, that is, ex- 
ternally, Soviet political warfare has con- 
sistently exploited nationalism to try to 
zubvert the rest of the world, because 
basically the Soviet aim is the creation of 
the supra-national state, with the Russian 
Communist Party, as has been pointed out, 
as is well known from Lenin on down, with 
the Russian Communist Party in the van- 
guard and leading the supra-national state, 
Therefore, you have something that often 
Prevents people in the West from knowing 
the evil effects of Soviet colonialism. That 
is, you have this double standard, con- 
demning any national group in the borders 
ot the Soviet Union, and an attempt to ex- 
Plott nationalism for evil purposes outside 
the Soviet Union. I think we can look for 
DO change in that policy. If Khrushchev 
Should disappear or any of the other mur- 
derers of the Kremlin should disappear, it 
Stems to me there can be no basic change. 
They have been consistent along this line 
from Lenin down through Stalin down 
through the triumvirate that has succeeded 

and so to the present time. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, gentlemen. Iam 
forry our time ls up for further discussion of 

OScow's Policies Toward the non-Russian, 
Nations in the U. S. S. R." 


Logrolling in Farm - Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Concressionat Recorp, I insert an 
editorial taken from the March 19, 1958, 
edition of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
You will note the editor reviews these 
Matters of pressures and cogently states 

the price-support system is bad 
enough but it is worse when the levels 
ot support are rigidly set by congres- 
Sional logrolling and bear no relation 
the market conditions of each com- 
Modity. The article merits reading by 
my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

A MATTER or PRESSURES 

President Eisenhower's firm backing for 

tary Benson, reiterated in his speech to 
& Republican women's conference, makes 
certain a head-on clash with Congress if the 
House agrees with the Senate on freezing 
farm-price supports. The President as good 
ās told Congress in advance that he will veto 
Such legislation if it reaches him. We think 
he should. 

This issue is the old one, fought out many 
times, between pegging the prices of major 

arm crops at a fixed level regardless of the 
supply, and pegging them at variable levels 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture within ranges set by Congress. The 
Price-support system as such is bad enough, 
but it is worse when the levels of support 
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are rigidly set by congressional logrolling 
and bear no relation to the market condi- 
tions of each commodity, The only way to 
hold the system in able balance is to 
give the Secretary of ture some dis- 
cretion to increase or reduce supports. 

It can be argued that farm price supports 
should not be reduced now lest this add fuel 
to the recession by further reducing farm in- 
come. Farm income, however, is getting to 
be such a relatively small part of national 
income that a slight change in price sup- 
ports is unlikely to have a very large effect 
on the economy as a whole. 

Now as always, high and rigid price sup- 
ports cannot be justified by considerations 
of the total national welfare. They remain 
a special subsidy to a special group, main- 
tained by a combination of special political 


es. 

Just how the pressures work was vividly 
illustrated in the Senate, which approved a 
bill to freeze price supports for all commodi- 
ties, but killed one to freeze them only on 
dairy products. ‘The reason is that no single 
commodity bloc—corn, cotton, wheat, dairy 
or tobacco—has strength enough to put over 
its own bill, but when they all get together 
they can outvote the urban consumer and 
labor Senators. 

The House comes closer to reflecting the 
broad national interest than the Senate, 
where farm pressures are overrepresented. 
And the Presidency is the last resort. Mr. 
Eisenhower will be serving the welfare of 
the greatest number if he vetoes the price 
support freeze should the House adopt it. 


U. S. S. Long Beach” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. -Mr. Speaker, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.'s annual report to 
its employees for 1957 carried an item 
of interest regarding the new nuclear 
cruiser U. S. S. Long Beach, named for 
my home city. The article is as follows: 

Laying of the keel for the United States 
Navy's first nuclear-powered surface ship, 
the guided-missile cruiser Long Beach, high- 
lighted the shipbullding division's activities 
in 1957. 

The keel section was laid in the center 
position of a new building basin under con- 
struction at the Quincy yard on December 
2, 15 years from the day that Enrico Fermi 
unlocked the secret of controlled nuclear 
energy. 4 

The Long Beach, which will exceed 700 
feet in length and will displace approxi- 
mately 14,000 tons, is scheduled for 1960 de- 
livery. Nuclear power will free the vessel 
from the need of frequent refueling; she 
will have virtually unlimited high-speed 

radius. The Long Beach reactor 
and its closely associated equipment will be 
supplied by Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Corp. The lead-bonded-on-steel 
shielding which surrounds the reactor, plus 
the remainder of the propulsion machinery, 
including the turbines, gears, feed pumps, 
and piping, were designed by the nuclear 
power branch of Bethlehem's central tech- 
nical department. 

Bethlehem’s background in nuclear ship 
propulsion began in 1950 when it provided 
consulting service in connection with the 
design of the world's first nuclear-powered 
vessel, the submarine U. S. S. Nautilus, 
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This work led to the organization within 
the shipbuilding division’s central technical 
department of a nuclear power branch. At 
present this section is staffed by about 250 
engineers and technicians. 

Approximately half of these employees 
have received special training at various 
schools and universities, including Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the Oak Ridge School of Re- 
actor Technology, at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; and 
the Bettis School, operated at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by Westinghouse for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. s 

Ey 1954 progress had reached a point 
where Bethlehem proposed to design a 
nuclear-powered destroyer. At that time, 
however, there were strong doubts in many 
quarters that the weight of nuclear ma- 
chinery could be efficiently reduced to power 
such a ship. The United States Navy, never- 
theless, rec d Bethiehem’s pioneering 
work in this field. It asked the company to 
design a nuclear power plant for a very large 
surface vessel, and later to continue its ef- 
forts to produce a feasibility study for a 
smaller nuclear-propelled ship, such as a 
heavy cruiser, provided this could be done 
at no expense to the Government. 

During the same year, Bethlehem also 
signed a contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission to study merchant ship appli- 


„cations of nuclear power. 


In the fall of 1955, Bethlehem entered into 
a contract with the Navy to determine the 
feasibility of building a nuclear-powered, 
guided-missile cruiser. This contract re- 
sulted in Bethlehem's being awarded the job 
of building the U. S. S. Long Beach, the keel 
for which was laid last December. 

Before the cruiser keel could be laid, an 
extensive training program had to be carried 
out at the Quincy yard. Involved in nuclear 
ship construction are skills new to ship- 
yards—skills such as welding techniques for 
stainless steel piping and installation and 
testing of nuclear instrumentation and con- 
trols. 

A few days after the laying of the keel of 
the Long Beach, the Navy officially recog- 
nized Bethlehem's pioneering activities in 
the development of nuclear-powered sur- 
face warships by awarding the company a 
contract for the design and specifications of 
a nuclear-powered frigate—a revived naval 
class falling between a destroyer and a 
cruiser. For some time before, the Nuclear 
Power Branch had been working with Gen- 
eral Electric's Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 
tory under a contract with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on the design of a nuclear 
power plant for such a ship. 

On the basis of present schedules, the 
cruiser Long Beach will be the first nuclear- 
powered surface to get into naval service. 
She is expected to provide our Navy with 
invaluable training and in the 
operation of atomic fighting craft which will 
protect our shores in the decades to come. 


Disrespect for the Law and Its Tragic 
Consequences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's proclamation of May 1 as 
Law Day, U. S. A. is a very significant 
event in these troubled times, during 
which nearly everything we do is in some 
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measure controlled by the ideological 
struggle between the free world and the 
doctrine of communism. Equal justice 
under the law is one of the foundations 
of our freedom: we can never relax in 
our efforts to make its significance un- 
derstood among the peoples for whose 
allegiance we are competing with the 
Communists. 

Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, president of the 
American Bar Association, recently made 
a most excellent address before the Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
on the subject, Disrespect for the Law 
and Its Tragic Consequences. This ad- 
dress, for which I have asked unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, is a very timely one in connec- 
tion with the celebration of May 1 as 
Law Day, U. S. A.: 

DISRESPECT ron THE Law AN Its TRAGIC 
CONSEQUENCES 
(Address by Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, 

D. C., president, American Bar Association, 

before Bar Association of the District of 

Columbia, Washington, D. C., March 11, 

1958) 

I am tremendously honored by this priv- 
flege of appearing before you my homefolks 
tonight. I would again like to say at the 
outset here—as I have many times already— 
that I consider my election as president of 
the American Bar Association as a tribute 
to you, my fellow members of the District 
of Columbia Bar, as much as it is a recogni- 
tion of me personally. A man is in essence 
a mirror refiecting the sum total of his 
upbringing, education, environment and ex- 
perience. You have had a major part in my 
education, environment and experience in 
or work as adversaries before the courts 
and before administrative agencies, and in 
our general law practice together. The 
thing that I am most proud of is that out of 
our many battles in representing our clients, 
there have come friendships forged in the 
heat of battle which are lasting and won- 
derful. In the words of Shakespeare, we 
“do as adversaries do in law strive mightily 
but eat and drink as friends.” 

I assure you that as I have traveled some 
93,000 miles in our country and abroad, I 
have never for one moment forgotten my re- 
sponsibility to you of so conducting myself 
as your representative that you will feel that 
I have lived up to the high traditions of this 
great bar, And I pledge to you that in the 
remaining 6 months of my term I will so 
guide my every action. That is quite a re- 
sponsibility for no bar in the whole world 
has higher standards or traditions, or a 
greater pride in its integrity and competence 
professionally. And certainly no bar ex- 
ceeds ours in its services to the public. 

I took office amidst great historical sur- 
roundings in London. Since then in my 
travels I have visited many historical points 
of importance in 15 other foreign countries. 
The major impression I have acquired in 
my travels is that our people take for 
granted that which other peoples in other 
nations consider the greatest thing we have: 
1. e., individual freedom under the rule of 
law. Never in our entire national history 
have we paused to pay proper tribute and 
honor to law and what it has meant to 
America. And we have not collectively 
focused upon the broad problem areas of the 
law in the context of current history so as 
to face up to the need for strengthening the 
rule of law. This is the subject I want to 
discuss tonight. 

As a people Americans believe in the law. 
We often speak with pride of our Govern- 
ment under law. But recently there is a 
growing tide of disrespect for law which has 
created major problems nationally and in- 
ternationally. This flouting of the law leads 
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directly to a moral decay in society which 
often creates tragic consequences. 

I shall cite three illustrations where such 
consequences have resulted in large part 
from disrespect for law: (1) juvenile de- 
linguency, (2) the traffic slaughter on our 
highways, and (3) the use of weapons to 
settle international disputes. 

1. Juvenile delinquency: Disrespect for 
law and order is largely responsible for our 
ever growing malady of juvenile delinquency. 
The dangers inherent in this cancerous 
growth are revealed in every crime report 
emphasizing that teen-agers are increasingly 
replacing adults as major criminals in the 
United States. This evergrowing tide is a 
national disgrace and stems from a basic 
lack of respect for law and authority which 
requires the serious attention of all thought- 
ful Americans. Disrespect for law among 
youth and the lessening of moral standards 
which flows therefrom has led to terror on 
city streets from machinations of youthful 
gangsters. The toll in ruined young lives, 
as well as in injury to those affected by the 
violence, homicides, hoodlumism, muggins, 
larceny, sex, and other crimes is shocking to 
say the least. 

The soft approach to juvenile crime does 
not always instill respect for law and order. 
There is a need for old-fashioned sternness 
and less patronizing pity. We have to probe 
deeper than we have and develop some new 
system of combating this national problem. 
Many juvenile courts have not faced up to 
the problem of repeaters and the aggravated 
crimes of hardened criminals among the 
youths of our land. But the runaway events 
in this field stem basically from lack of re- 
spect for the law: not ignorance of the law, 
but an ignoring of the law. The youthful 
offender of today knows that what he is doing 
is wrong. We need to convince him that 
obedience to law and respect for law is best 
for his own well-being. 

In this field, disrespect for the law is not 
the fault of government officials. The blame 
rests with the adult public at large. We do 
not offer the youths of our day enough adult 
models of respect for law, Parents of juve- 
nile delinquents are largely responsible for 
much of the delinquency of thelr children 
because of their failure to instill respect for 
the law, 

2. The traffic slaughter on the highways: 
The traffic slaughter on our highways is an- 
other area bordering upon national calamity 
that stems directly from lack of respect for 
the law. Almost without exception serious 
automobile accidents involve a trafic law 
violation. We have nearly 75 million auto- 
mobile drivers and their overall accident 
record last year was 40,000 deaths, more than 
2 million injured, and a direct economic loss 
of nearly $5 billion. This is a terrible toll to 
pay for disrespect for traffic law—a tre- 
mendous, unnecessary waste of the human 
and material resources of our Nation. And 
the bitter heart-rending cost in human 
misery and suffering can never be accurately 
assessed. It is one of the saddest indict- 
ments of our time that this unpremeditated 
savagery with which we modern Americans 
are destroying and maiming ourselves on the 
highway is being allowed to grow ever 
greater. And disrespect and disobedience of 
traffic laws on the part of adults leads 
directly to disrespect for these laws on the 
part of juveniles. Too many drivers attempt 
to get by with traffic law violations at one 
time or another. In fact, traffic law viola- 
tions border on a tradition in our country— 
though certainly not a time-honored one. 
We must face up to and eradicate this 
malignancy of the highways. Our major line 
of attack should be to Instill a growing re- 
spect for the law to replace the disrespect 
of today. 

3. Use of weapons to settle disputes be- 
tween nations: All wars begin by a violation 
of international law. Invasion of other 
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countries by force of arms fs usually a direct 
violation of treaties as well as a violation of 
settled principles of international law which 
recognize the sovereignty of other nations. 
Suez and the Spanish border incidents indi- 
cate a definite lack of respect for law and its 
processes internationally. True it is that 
the principles of law and standards of con- 
duct are not as well defined in relations be- 
tween nations as in relations between indi- 
viduals. But there are clear moral principles 
known to all which are violated in every in- 
vader's onslaught upon another nation. The 
ignoring of international law violations in 
the past has not created respect for law in 
this area. In this age of missiles, nuclear 
bombs, and manmade “moons,” law must 
replace weapons or worldwide devastation is 
certain to occur with the outbreak of the 
next war. Here the cure to the malady of 
war is to instill such respect for the law that 
with the support of worldwide public opin- 
ion it will grow into such a superior force 
that war will be outlawed as a mechanism 
for decision in disputes between nations. 
When we so strengthen respect for the rule 
of law in international affairs that it will be 
accepted universally, then only will the rule 
of law be in a position to make its supreme 
contribution to the well being of mankind.. 


EISENHOWER “MIND BOMB” 


The three illustrations given demonstrate 
beyond question the need to rekindle respect 
for the law in our country and in the world. 

President Eisenhower has launched very 
quietly a “mind bomb“ which could well 
explode with devastating propaganda effect 
upon the international Communist con- 
spiracy. Those who say that the Kremlin 
constantly outstrips us in propaganda ideas 
and leadership had better take a second look 
at his proclamation of May 1, 1958, as Law 
Day, U. S. A. 

May 1 used to be an occasion for the cele- 
bration of the arrival of fine weather, or the 
crowning of a y Queen and dancing 
around a Maypole. But in recent years it 
has been appropriated by the leaders of the 
international Communist conspiracy to cele- 
brate their own conquests and achievements 
with a show of armed might and vainglorious 
speeches, 

This year we in America on May 1 will not 
just publicize the antics of the Kremlin— 
we will offer a most meaningful response to 
communism and all it stands for. 

That day will witness the throwing of a 
nationwide spotlight upon the individual 
freedom under law which exists in our coun- 
try. Attention will.thus focus upon the 
great concept which distinguishes our free- 
dom from Communist slavery—the concept 
of freedom under the rule of law. 

In the competition between sputniks and 
Explorers the Communists can claim 
achievements. They can do likewise with 
respect to atom and hydrogen bombs and 
missiles. But can they provide the individ- 
ual human freedom which we offer as our 
great ideal for mankind? 

In thus putting his finger on human free- 
dom as the ideal we offer to the world, Pres- 
ident Elsenhower in his proclamation of 
Law Day, U. S. A., has flung down, as a 
challenge, an achievement of our system of 
government to which the Communists have 
no answer. If the Communists meet our 
President's challenge and offer the people 
behind the Iron Curtain individual human 
rights and freedom, that freedom will de- 
stroy the basic principles of communism. 
The President has thus used his pen as a 
launching pad to blast off a new type of 
moon into the sky. This moon illuminates 
human freedom as our offer to the world 
and that ideal can be more meaningful than 
any satellitte in these days when the 
strength of man resides in his mind—his 
brain not his muscles, It is upon leader- 
ship that our future depends. And leader- 
ship of the mind is all important. An idea 
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can be more powerful than an atom. Law 
Day, U. S. A. can be such an idea. To main- 
tain peace we must Keep up our arms. We 
could win the space and weapons races and 
lose the world. But we cannot lose the fight 
for the minds of men—the determinative 
factor in the world of today—if we base our 
Ofer of leadership of mankind upon the 
ideal of individual freedom rather than an 
offer of leadership in the weapons race. To 
eliminate war we must ellminate the will 
to war. Even with inspection, disarmament 
can never be achieved any other way, since a 
foolproof inspection system 18 impossible 
unless all men desire it. In the mind of 
man lies war's greatest deterrent. We must 
Capture the support of man's mind for free- 

and peace under law. Law offers our 
best hope here, for its inherent fairness to 
all is its strongest selling point. 

The President in his proclamation offered 

living under communism’s slavery the 
inspiration of freedom. He referred to our 
om under law as a beacon light for the 
Oppressed peoples of the world who are seek- 
freedom, justice, and equality for the 
individual. Let us see to it that the flame 
Of our beacon of liberty under law so recap- 
tures man’s mind here at home on May 1 as 
to ignite a spark which will light the way 
toward peace and freedom under law for the 
World, 

When we talk about justice under the rule 
Of law on May 1, its absence behind the Iron 
Curtain will be apparent to all. When we 
talk about freedom under law, Hungary will 

forcefully recalled in the minds of men. 
when we talk about peace under law— 
Peace without the bloodbath of war—we will 
be ®ppealing to the foremost yearnings of all 
Peoples everywhere. 

President Eisenhower in his proclamation 
called upon Americans to remember with 
Pride and vigilantly guard the great heritage 
Of liberty, justice, and equality under law 
Which our forefathers bequeathed to us, He 
referred to our moral and civic obligation as 

and as Americans to preserve and 

that great heritage, because the 

Principle of guaranteed fundamental rights 
Of individuals under law is the heart and 
of our Nation and distinguishes our 
Sovernmental system from the type of gov- 
nt which rules by might alone. He 
proclaimed May 1 as “a day of national dedi- 
23 to the principle of government under 

Ws" to “afford us an opportunity better to 
understand and appreciate the manifold vir- 
tues of such a government and to focus the 
attention of the world upon them.” 
la for and adherence to the rule of 

W is a traditional characteristic of our 
People which we must reclaim and strength- 
en in the nationwide observances of Law Day, 
U.S.A., on May 1. 

Law Day, U. S. A., offers every thinking 

n an opportunity to help eradicate the 
pds inherent in disrespect for the law in 
1 fields of juvenile delinquency and in the 

eld of traffic accidents. These problems 
and their cures can be subjects for the legal 
Profession when its speakers address high 
— colleges, civic, and other organiza- 
ons on May 1. 
hate can help stem the tide toward dimin- 

8 respect for the law in the field of 
Nause delinquency by telling high-school 
N dents about the law and what it has 

Lans and what it can mean to our people. 

© very unusualness of having an outside 
Speaker visit them in their schools to stress 
Such a subject should make a lasting im- 

upon the youth of America, Some 
Fecent surveys have indicated that high 
school and college students have little knowl- 
edge of, or respect for, our great constitu- 


Principles—in particular our Bill of 
Rights, 4 


Law Day, U. S. A., speakers wilt 


have a golden opportunity to plant a seed 
of pride in the history of our constitutional 
freedom for the individual that should have 
an effect far beyond a single speech. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to take pride in 
our heritage of constitutional liberty and 
become better acquainted with it. 

In the traffic field there is a tremendous 
program which urges people to go to traffic 
court as & visitor, not as a violator. Here, 
too, speakers on Law Day, U. S. A., by em- 
phasizing the tragic consequences of lack 
of respect of our traffic laws, can help re- 
verse the most distressing trend which ex- 
ists in that field today. By eliminating 
speed traps, ticket fixing, and other odious 
and illegal practices, traffic laws and traffic 
law enforcement have gained such a posi- 
tion in our Nation as to be worthy of re- 
spect. And our people must be so force- 
fully reminded of this fact that they will 
remember. Plain self-interest in one's own 
safety is one sales point in selling respect 
for traffic law. 

Law Day, U. S. A., offers a tremendous 
challenge and a tremendous opportunity. 
We must stem the ever-growing tide of dis- 
respect for law in America and in the world. 
President Eisenhower is to be commended 
for his leadership toward this goal by pro- 
ch Law Day, U. S. A., as a time of 
rededication and a return to that respect for 
law which is the birthright and tradition 
of every American and as the great superior 
force that could unite the international 
community. 

Respect for law could well be the theme 
song of Law Day, U. S. A. Certain it is that no 
better or more meaningful idea could be 
stressed. We must recapture our national 
pride in being a lawful people, The shocking 
toll of disrespect for the law is such as to 
capture the support of every thinking Ameri- 
can for Law Day, U. S. A. and its great objec- 
tives. 

The world's great need is for a force su- 
perior to weapons that will unite the world 
community. Law offers the best hope for 
order in our disordered world. The law of 
force or the force of law will rule the world. 
Let all of us do our part on Law Day, U.S. A. 
to crystallize public opinion back of respect 
for the law nationally and internationally. 
Let's start a ground swell—a trend until it 
becomes a tide that will carry with it not 
only the minds of our people but the minds 
of all peoples everywhere. We can thus 
tighten up law and respect for law at home, 
and offer the rule of law as the solution to 
mankind's No. 1 problem of how to achieve 
and maintain peace. 

The showing up of weaknesses and the 
elimination of rotten spots in our great sys- 
tem of Government under law will only make 
our great strengths there shine through all 
the more. And let our people never forget 
that even with a few rotten spots ours is the 
greatest system on earth. We have a legal 
system which, in spite of the size of our 
country and the necessary complexities of 
its organization, assures for the average citi- 
zen more vigorous protection for life and 
person, more widespread justice, more equal- 
ity under law, more effective protection for 
individual rights, more evenly distributed 
economic opportunity, more security in per- 
son and property, and greater personal free- 
dom, than any other system yet developed 
in all the history of mankind. 

The rule of law has been the bulwark of 
our democracy; it has affarded protection to 
the weak, the oppressed, the minorities, the 
unpopular; it has made it possible to achieve 
responsiveness of the Government to the will 
of the people; it stands as the antithesis of 
communism and dictatorship. In the im- 
mortal words of Daniel Webster: The law: 
It has honored us. May we honor it.“ 
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Economic Conditions: A Nonpolitical 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Long 
Beach Independent editorial columnist 
Larry Collins recently penetrated the 
political smokescreen emanating from 
Washington regarding the Nation's 
economy as follows: 

Boom anp Doom 

Republicans are trying to build up con- 
fidence in our economy so it will react in 
thelr favor. Democrats are trying to tear 
down confidence so they can ride into office 
on a Wave of resentment over unemploy- 
ment and poor business conditions; It is 
not a good atmosphere because politics are 
clouding the real issues. 

The coming months will be filled with 
predictions of “boom and doom.” The 
Democrats have the edge because we have 
just ended an inflationary boom. People out 
of work in industrial cities naturally blame 
the President and members of his party. 
They overlook the fact that the Democrats - 
have controlled both lawmaking Houses of 
Congress during the boom and what they 
now seek to establish is a depression. 

Vice President Nrxon, when speaking In 
Los Angeles, predicted the party would ride 
to victory on a boom starting before the 
November election. We doubt there will be 
enough of a change by then to accom 


economists predict such a turn during the 
last months of the year. But few think it 
will have the proportions of a “boom.” 

We may be sure the Democratic speakers 
will do all they can to destroy any such Idea 
in the minds of the voters, By so doing they 
will prolong the depressed conditions be- 
cause people who are fearful do not spend 
as freely as they do when they are confident. 
It is therefore unfortunate that our eco- 
nomic slowdown coincides with an election 
year, 

Our worst depression started under Re- 
Publican rule in 1929-32. Our longest de- 
pression existed under the New Deal—in 
1933 to the start of World War II in 1939, 
FCC Dot ORA APTE avay 
alphabetical agency possible, to recover, C] 
had WPA, NRA, CCC, and still had more peo- 
ple out of work than we have at present. 
The percentage of unemployment was high 
above the present. 

It is unfortunate that such comparisons 
will become a part of the coming campaign. 
We need to build confidence if we are to 
escape serious trouble. We have escaped 
disastet for the time being, from spiraling 
inflation. Now we need to level off on a 
sound economy without resorting to un- 
sound public spending. Public confidence 
and normal spending will soon take up our 
present unemployment. Anyone who seeks 
to destroy that confidence for political rea- 
sons deserves to be denounced. 

These are factors the people should keep 
in mind as the campaign progresses. The 
odds are with the Democrats If conditions 
get worse. They will make them worse if 
they continue in their attempt to make 
things appear worse than they ERA 

*. 
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Mr. Speaker, another editorial from 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram sheds 
further light on the situation as it is 
rather than as those with particular po- 
litical pitches would like to paint it: 

Ficures DON'T SUPPORT THE PEDDLERS OF 

GLOOM 

Recently in this space we ventured the 
comment that it is foolish to compare the 
economic condition of the country today with 
the great depression of the thirties. 

That piece of optimism stirred hot resent- 
ment in the breasts of some persons who ap- 
parently prefer to belleve the worst, 

The mail brought us several missives 
charging us with blindness, slanted political 
views, and an attempt to play down the facts. 

Our editorial was based on Department of 
Labor and Department of Commerce employ- 
ment and unfoolish to call the present con- 
dition another big depression—tis reinforced. 
The facts refute the gloom peddlers. 

However, let the reader interpret the ac- 
companying statistics from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor as he wishes, 

The whole story for 1958 is not in yet, of 
course, so nobody can presume to compare 
this year with any other. We concede that 
the first 2 months of 1958 reflect the fact 
that an economic readjustment is taking 
place. But let’s keep the facts we have in 
perspective. Compare. 

One person suggests, oddly, that we were 
trying to play down the great depression. 
On the contrary, we sought to show the 
favorable contrast between today’s unem- 
ployment figures and those of previous times 
aes are not usually regarded as depression 

When today's statistics are placed along- 
side those of the great depression, the con- 
trast becomes even more impressive. 

Thus our original point—that it will de- 
pend largely upon the confidence or lack of 
confidence in the United States economy 
espressa by the people. Comments that 

unnecessarily gloomy and pessimistic 
ro to destroy 5 

ea ese words of wisdom come from Robert 

C. Kirkwood, the California State controller: 

„We must not put on blinders and pre- 
tend to be unaware of our current figures of 
unemployment, But let’s remember that 


we can talk ourselves into a depression but 
we can't talk ourselves out of one.“ 
Jobless statistics over the years 
Percent of 
civilian labor 
force unemployed 
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Defects of Soviet Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA, Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. John Norman, professor of history 
and government at Fairfield University, 
in Fairfield, Conn. 

Mr. Norman presented his views on 
Soviet education to a most interested 
group of postal employees in New Haven, 
at which I was pleased to have been 
present. He has called to my atten- 
tion an outline and notes on the short- 
coming of education in Russia today 
which I should like to include in the 
Appendix: 

DEFECTS or Sovrer EDUCATION 
(By John Norman, professor of history and 
government, Fairfield University, based on 

a recent speech to New Haven's postal 

employees) 

This is not an attempt to minimize the 
real, if somewaht exaggeraed, achievements 
of Soviet education, which the sputniks have 
forced us to consider seriously. However, 
we must maintain a balanced view by not- 
ing the shortcomings too. We are by now 
familiar with the vaunted Soviet superiority 
in sclence and technology, in the teaching 
of languages and literature, in the rigor- 
ous standards set for students, and in the 
higher respect for teachers and scholars, In 
our efforts to catch up and overtake Russia, 
we must guard against becoming like the 
Communists, who believe that education 
muts be directed toward advancing the in- 
terests and security of the state regardless 
of other considerations. 

Soviet education is indoctrination tem- 
pered by propaganda, as the following List 
of defects will demonstrate: 

1, All teachers and students are under 
constant surveillance to see that they per- 
form and conform as the party dictates. 

2. Teachers often worry about party 
punishment in the form of expulsion or de- 
motion, 

3. There is a shortage of qualified teach- 
ers. 

4. Teachers are greatly overloaded with 
work. 

5. While university teachers are well 
paid, primary and secondary school teach- 
ers are very poorly paid. 

6. Teachers are compelled to promote a 
certain percentage of students regardless of 
merit, since too many failures would reflect 
dangerously on teaching ability. 

7. Teachers must sometimes grade students 
under political influence. 

8. History teachers, in contrast to others, 
do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Education, but under that of 
the party’s central committee, 

9. Teaching Is strictly standardized by the 
Ministry of Education. 

10. “Teachers and finest students must re- 
main divided men—that is, carry in one 
mind the data of science and the revelation 
of the party.“ (Prof. Herman Finer, of the 
University of Chicago). 

11. There is a shortage of schools and ed- 
ucational facilities, necessitating 2 and 3 
shifts a day. 

12. Objectivity is objectionable and even 
illegal. 


13. There is too much emphasis on facts 
instead of truth, and too great a stress on 
learning by rote. 
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14. A liberal education to fufill the needs 
of the individual rather than those of the 
party or the state is out of the question. 
Specialists and not generalists are what the 
Soviets want. 

15. The compulsory ideology is dreadfully 
dull. 

16. Textbooks in science are inadequate 
and out of date, and those in history are 
full of falsehoods and distortions, 

17, Most Soviet students are incredibly 
ignorant of the outside world. 

18. Workers’ children, contrary to Soviet 
protestations, have not had primary con- 
sideration in the selections for higher edu- 
cation, since about half of the students in 
the universities are children of officials in 
the party, the Government, or the army, 

19. Specialization is largely dictated, and 
yet where choice is possible, many choose to 
go into science because it is a safer field than 
social science, 

20. The United States still 
U.S. S. R. in basic science research. 

21. Medical education suffers from a 
scarcity of drugs and equipment. 

22. For ideological reasons, Soviet authori- 
ties sometime frown on scientific teachings 
universally accepted as valid, for example 
the discoveries of Mendel and Einstein. 

23. Only a very small percentage of uni- 
versity graduates take postgraduate work. 

24. American engineers, the number of 
whom seems sufficient for the needs of the 
moment, are probably better with a 4-year 
course than Russian engineers with a 6-year 
course 

25. Owing to the badly organized evening 
and correspondence schools, a large propor- 
tion of young workers have no chance for 
training in greatly needed industrial skills. 

26. In 1957 the Ministry of Education de- 
cided that most students entering higher 
education must have worked 2 years in a 
factory or on a farm to achieve maturity. 

27. Training in the field of international 
relations, which was recently restored to the 
curriculum, is considered inadequate. 

28. The time and energy required for 
studies in and out of school is so demand- 
ing that it endangers health, and some of- 
ficial measures were taken recently to relax 
the academic rigors somewhat. 

29. Athletic training does not seem to in- 
clude the principles of good sportsmanship, 
to judge from the behavior of Soviet ath- 
letes and referees when competing in the 
West and even in the satellite countries. 

30. Soviet education, despite its total con- 
trol by the state. has not prevented 
widespread juvenile delinquency, crime, and 
alcoholism. 

$1, The lack of freedom, honesty, and va- 
riety in education are causing both boredom 
and unrest among students. CIA Director 
Allen W. Dulles revealed last year that “The 
youth in the Soviet Union are suffering from 
boredom with the drabness of their system. 
The regime cannot dismiss it all as hooligan- 
ism—the Soviet version of juvenile de- 
linquency.” He also disclosed “the increas- 
ing unrest among the students, which has 
been evidenced in riotous meetings and 
illegal handbill-type journals.“ 

32. And last but not least, moral and re- 
gious training is absent. Worship of God 
is discouraged, and materialism has sup- 
planted moral absolutes in what has become 
a kind of secular religion. State seminaries 
have actually been set up to disseminate the 
godless gospel according to Marx. 

No pretense is made that this list exhausts 
all the faults of Russian education. More- 
over, there is little doubt that an equally 
lengthy list of faults in American education 
could be drawn up. In fact, one reads about 
them fairly frequently in the newspapers 
and magazines, and this is to-the good. But 
it would be unwise to look at only one side 
of the educational coin. If we hasten to 
rectify our deficiencies without imitating 
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those of our foes, it will be crucially in- 
ting to see whether we are heads or 
tails on that coin. 


New York State District Attorneys Point 
Up the Need for Congressional Action 
on Wiretapping Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent decision by the Supreme Court in 
the Benanti case has indicated it will 
be unlawful for State officials to employ 
wiretaps, even when authorized by State 
law. It is my opinion that it was not the 
intent of Congress that the law should 
be so interpreted, and it is incumbent 
upon this Congress to pass corrective 
legislation to set the record straight. 

One of the pressing matters before us 
is to pass a bill which would allow State 
Officials to do their job according to their 
State statutes. H. R. 269, which I have 
sponsored for a number of years would 
accomplish this by legalizing State wire- 
tapping when authorized by State law. 
In addition, it would permit the Federal 

vernment, under specified safeguards, 

employ wiretaps in national security 
and would outlaw any interception 
of wire or radio communication by un- 
authorized persons, 
t The State most directly affected by 
he Benanti ruling is New York. For a 
number of years law-enforcement offi- 
cials there have made effective use of 
Wiretaps. Partially as a result of this, 
the State has achieved an enviable rec- 
Ord of high-level law enforcement. 

The men who make use of this evi- 
dence in behalf of the State are district 
attorneys. They have a reputation for 
h & the ablest in the land, but their 
8 are being tied today by the 

€nanti decision. 
tha use they can see the results of 
= t ruling in the day-to-day operations 
Se their work, the reactions of New 

Ork’s district attorneys should be 
At with care. Recently the Distriet 

ttorneys' Association of the State of 
tive, York sent me an able and informa- 

ve statement pointing out clearly how 

e banning of wiretapping will ham- 
Sing effective law enforcement in New 
A ork State. I commend this group for 
heir active interest in this matter, and 
Welcome their support in my efforts to 
mince a new wiretapping statute on the 

ederal books. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
Sert the statement of the executive com- 
ee of the District- Attorneys’ Asso- 
8 ation of the State of New York. 

TATEMENT ISSUED AT A MEETING OF THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW Tonk 

ICT ATTORNEYS’ ASSOCIATION, IN GAR- 
i. Crry, LONG ISLAND, N. V., ON DECEMBER 
oe 1957, IN REFERENCE TO A DECISION OF THE 
Pk ITED STATES SUPREME Court IN “UNITED 

ATES v. BENANTI,” ON DECEMBER 9, 1957 
a its recent decision in United States y. 
nanti, the Supreme Court of the United 
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States has declared that section 605 of the 
Federal Communications Act, rendering it a 
crime to intercept telephone conversations 
and divulge their contents, applies to tele- 
phone conversations intercepted by State as 
well as Federal officials. The effect of this 
decision, apparently, it to raise a doubt con- 
cerning the validity of New York legislation 
empowering State law-enforcement officers, 
pursuant to court order and under a proce- 
dure providing ample safeguards against 
abuses, to engage in wiretapping for the 
purpose of obtaining evidence of crime, 
Since this decision appears to deprive district 
attorneys and law-enforcement agencies of 
one of their most effective weapons in com- 
batting criminal activity, we feel that certain 
observations are in order. 

No one having any substantial experience 
in the field of law enforcement could enter- 
tain the slightest doubt that authorized 
wiretapping is an essential weapon in the 
fight against modern, organized crime, 
Without it, district attorneys and the police 
become virtually helpless in numerous in- 
stances where dangerous and nefarious activ- 
ity is conducted by ringleaders in such 
fashion that their detection and apprehen- 
sion becomes impossible in the absence of 
this tool. It is no exaggeration to state that 
the outlawing of wiretapping by law-enforce- 
ment Officials represents an incalculable boon 
to the underworld. : 

As it has operated in this State, legalized 
wiretapping has never produced private or 
public injustices of the sort envisioned by 
alarmists unfamiliar with the procedure 
employed. In fact, a joint legislative com- 
mittee of our State legislature, after a 
thorough study of wiretapping operations in 
New York State, explicitly declared that they 
had found no abuse whatever by any district 
attorney in the utilization of our wiretapping 
procedures. 

The basis of the recent Benanti opinion, 
so far as here pertinent, is that, in enacting 
section 605 of the Federal Communications 
Act, the congressional intention was to go 
beyond regulation of the conduct of Federal 
employees and to extend its criminal appli- 
cation to that of State employees as well, 
even though acting pursuant to the consti- 
tution and statutes of their State. Without 
detailing the various legal arguments to the 
contrary, it seems in order to point out that 
the actions of Federal legislatures during 
the past few years hardly support the propo- 
sition that such was the congressional intent. 

Indeed, numerous congressional commit- 
tees, devoted to exposing the extent of labor 
racketeering, narcotics traffic, juvenile de- 
lingquency, and other deleterious influences 
in this country, have consistently relied 
upon information given to them by State 
prosecutors, which information, as they well 
knew, was largely procured through the in- 
strumentality of telephonic interception. It 
is safe to say that 100 or more Senators and 
Representatives have participated in such 
hearings where the nefarious machinations 
of criminal elements were divulged to the 
public through the medium of legalized wire- 
tapping. It is also safe to state that not 
one of these legislatures, nor any other Sen- 
ator or Representative from either side of 
his House, has ever raised his voice in pro- 
test or objection to the use of such valuable 
information. Under these circumstances, 
among others, we find it difficult to believe 
that the Congress, in enacting section 605 of 
the Communications Act, intended to ren- 
der the use of such interceptions a criminal 
offense. 

In the light of the foregoing, we, In the 
arduous battle against racketeering and 
crime, necessarily importune the Congress 
to amend section 605 to exempt State officials 
from its operation wherever the particular 
State authorizes its law-enforcement bodies 
to intercept and divulge telephonic com- 
munications pursuant to its constitution and 
statutes, with due regard for the safety of its 
citizens. 
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Present: Edward S. Silver, president (Kings 
County); T. Paul Kane, first vice president 
(Schoharie County); Abraham Isseks, sec- 
ond vice president (Orange County); Henry 
P. DeVine, treasurer (Nassau County); Rich- 
ard G. Denzer, secretary (New York County): 
Frank S. (New York County); John 
M. Braisted, Jr. (Richmond County); Paul 
H. McCabe (Chemung. County); Harry L. 
Rosenthal (Monroe County); John P, Dwyer 
(Erie County); Raymond C. Baratta (Dutch- 
ess County); Frank A. Gulotta (Nassau 
County). 


Financial Assistance Through the Small 
Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN W 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr, VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, the Honorable WILLIAM 
Proxmire, introduced S. 3372, to provide 
financial assistance through the Small 
Business Administration for the con- 
struction of a pilot plant experimental 
newsprint mill in northern Wisconsin. 

In his statement announcing introduc- 
tion of the bill, Senator Proxmire said 
the mill is needed to develop a natural 
resource in the State and to perform cer- 
tain research activities, both of which 
he asserted, are now being neglected. 

In that connection I desire to include 
in my remarks for insertion in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement compiled by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the 
American Pulpwood Association entitled 
“Facts Concerning a Proposal by Senator 
WILLIAM ProxMIRE, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, To Construct a Pilot Plant Ex- 
perimental Newsprint Papermill in Wis- 
consin by Means of Financial Assistance 
nee the Small Business Administra- 

ion.” 

The statement follows: 

Senator Proxmire, in S. 3372, proposes that 
the Small Business Administration be au- 
thorized $5 million for the purpose of mak- 
ing a loan to finance the establishment and 
operation of a pilot plant experimental news- 
print papermill in Wisconsin. This proposal 
is based on the basic assumptions by Senator 
Proxmine that (1) newsprint paper is cur- 
rently in short supply; (2) that pilot-plant 
research is needed to develop commercially 
feasible processes for making newsprint out 
of Wisconsin hardwoods; and (3) that the 
Lake States contain an abundant supply of 
low-grade and surplus hardwoods and con- 
ifers for which markets are needed to furnish 
job opportunities and aid in forest conserva- 
tion, 

These basic assumptions are not accurate 
when examined in the light of facts. They 
ignore the fact that much of the research 
proposed has already been done and that 
the processes developed are already in use 
commercially by industry. Government sub- 
sidy has never been needed to encourage any 
new enterprise which is economically feasi- 
ble within the private enterprise system. 

In order to analyze the facts concerning 
this proposal, let us look at each of the major 
purposes as stated in section 1 of S. 3372: 

(1) To “encourage the development of a 
vigorous domestic newsprint industry to as- 

\ Sure more adequate supplies.” 


~“ 
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The facts: There are no shortages of news- 
print today, and unfortunately industry is 
running at about 85 percent of capacity. 
Furthermore, proposed newsprint capacity 
increases are expected to be sufficient to meet 
any anticipated growth in domestic demand. 
A report to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on “Pulp, Paper, and 
Board Supply-Demand” (H. Rept. No. 573, 
85th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 18-19) states as 
follows: United States newsprint consump- 
tion demand is expected to rise to 8,250,000 
tons in 1965, compared with 6,800,000 tons in 
1956, a gain of 21.3 percent. For 1957, 1958, 
and 1959, a growing margin of supply over 
demand is indicated. During these 3 years 
United States newsprint capacity increases 
are to more than meet the growth 
in domestic demand, with the result that 
newsprint imports into the United States 
may decline in this period.” 

Private enterprise has developed the news- 
print industry as fast as it is economically 
feasible to do so. Wisconsin cannot hope to 
compete with Canada in production of news- 
print. There, adequate supplies of long- 
fibered spruce and fir are available, combined 
with water. Years ago, large quantities of 
newsprint were made in Wisconsin paper 
mills, but large investments and low income 
have forced all of the former newsprint milis 
to upgrade their products to better grades of 
paper. The entire State of Wisconsin has 
benefited from the increased income and 
higher payrolls. Newsprint production 
shifted almost entirely to Canada, although 
in recent years some production has devel- 
oped in Southern States. In the case of the 
Southern States, the shift came about as 
private initiative and capital developed the 
knowledge to use southern woods, including 
hardwoods, successfully. Wisconsin mills 
would have developed the commercial utili- 
zation of hardwoods in newsprint production, 
using methods already developed by the 
paper industry, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory and the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Appleton, if this were economically feasible. 
The truth is that Wisconsin mills found 


themselves able to survive only by manufac- 


. — higher grades of paper than news- 
nt. 

“More than two-thirds of the total United 
States demand for newsprint isin the North- 
east and Lake States, which up to 25 years 
ago was also the center of newsprint pro- 
duction in the United States. Aside from 
Maine, manufacture of newsprint is no 
longer an important factor in the region, as 
growing scarcity of softwood timber, and in- 
ability of producers to supply. pulpwood 
needs at competitive costs have led to pro- 
duction shifts to higher grades of paper and 
migration of newsprint production to Can- 
ada.” 

This is confirmed in the above statement 
quoted from the Second Progress Report of 
the Department of Commerce to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83d Congress, 2d session (p. 13). 

(2) To “encourage research and experi- 
mentation so as to perfect the utilization 
on a commercial scale of low-grade surplus 
northern hardwoods and other tree species 
for newsprint purposes.” 

The facts: Such research is unnecessary. 
It has been underway for a long time and 
is continuing, largely under private sponsor- 
ship but with the Government participating. 
Commercial pulping of hardwoods for news- 
print is now an accomplished fact. At least 
one large company has a 350-ton mill in op- 
eration, using hardwoods native to the Lake 
States region. 

The following is quoted from the 2d Prog- 
ress Report of the Department of Commerce 
to the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives of the 83d~Con- 
gress, 2d session (pp. 5, 6): 
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“Certain technologies suitable for pulping 
hardwoods for newsprint use on a substan- 
tial scale have been developed and are in 
various stages of commercial realization. 
The most promising of these technologies 
are the chemigroundwood, neutral sulfite 
semichemical, and cold soda processes in ad- 
dition to the conventional groundwood 
process. 

“Experimental pilot-scale demonstrations 
haye established the technological feasibility 
of manufacturing satisfactory newsprint 
from furnishes consisting predominantly or 
entirely of hardwood pulps made by varying 
combinations of these processes. 

“The chemiground wood process, which is 
commercially the furthest advanced of the 
newer hardwood pulping technologies for 
manufacturing newsprint, is suitable for 
pulping poplar, birch, beech, and maple (and 
possibly the gums). Brightness of chemi- 
ground woodpulps is adequate for newsprint 
requirements without bleaching, and 
strength properties are considerably higher 
than spruce or other softwood ground wood- 
pulps, although lower than softwood chemi- 
cal pulps. 

“This process, developed partly under in- 
ternational industry sponsorship at the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been adopted commercially by the 
Great Northern Paper Co., the ranking news- 
print producer in the United States, which 
is investing several million dollars in con- 
struction of new facilities in Maine to manu- 
facture newsprint containing chemiground 
woodpulp made from hardwoods. The tech- 
nical and economic practicability of the proc- 
ess has been satisfactorily demonstrated in 
a pulp mill of 50 tons daily capacity. The 
full-scale commercial plant being built by 
Great Northern will have additional chemi- 
ground woodpulping capacity of 350 tons 
ultimate daily capacity, which will permit 
about 30 percent chemiground wood in all of 
the newsprint produced by one of the mills 
of the company.” 

(3) To encourage research and experi- 
mentation so as to develop for commercial 
application economical methods of disposal 
of paper mill wastes which cause pollution 
problems. 

The facts: Adequate methods for control 
of newsprint pollution have already been de- 
veloped and are installed in a number of 
mills in this country. The National Council 
for Stream Improvement, financed by the 
entire pulp and paper industry for the pur- 
pose of conducting, coordinating, and dis- 
seminating to pulp and paper companies the 
latest research and technological advances 
in stream pollution abatement, reports that 
the council and the industry together are 
spending about $2 million a year on pollution 
research, The results of this research are 
being applied at individual mills as fast as 
economics permit. There is no need for fur- 
ther Federal research in this field as pro- 
posed in S. 3372. 

(4) To “encourage the development of new 
markets for pulpwood so as to improve for- 
est conservation through tree farming and 
to place the operations of independent log- 
gers and tree farmers on a sounder economic 
basis.” 

The facts: Development of new markets 
for the hardwoods of the private landowner 
depends on a number of factors, technical 
and economic, that must be faced independ- 
ently of the establishment of a hardwood- 
newsprint industry. 

An idea of the scope of these problems is 
shown in the following statement contained 
in the Second Progress Report of the De- 
partment of Commerce referred to above (p. 
15): 

“Commercial fulfillment of the hardwood 
resource potentialities of the region will be 
materially influenced by the speed and vigor 
with which the practical business problems 
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which exist are overcome. These problems 
relate to such considerations as organiza- 
tion of effective working relationships with 
woodlot owners, improved mechanization for 
handling heavy woods, bark removal, and the 
development of programs of integrated util- 
ization of the timber. Experience and in- 
genuity of the industry should provide the 
means of resolying these problems without 
serious delay.” 

The factor of the ownership pattern of 
Wisconsin's forest land, mentioned in the 
quote above, is of major significance to the 
pulp and paper industry. 

Of the 11,431,000 acres of private forest 
land in Wisconsin, 9,517,000 acres—83 per- 
cent—is in small holdings, none over 500 
acres in size and averaging 54 acres, There 
are 176,026 owners of this land. 

The problems involved in getting an as- 
sured supply of wood from such a large num- 
‘ber of owners and such small tracts is pon- 
derous. A pulp mill which costs millions of 
dollars to construct, must have an assured 
and continuous supply of pulpwood, a sup- 
ply that is not in control of over 176,000 per- 
sons. A hard incontrovertible fact of the 
industry is that a pulp mill must have an 
assured source of raw material of about 1,000 
acres of forest land for every ton of dally 
capacity, and this land must be managed 
for continuous timber production. A mill 
would have no assurance that the small land- 
owner would so manage his land, even with 
the incentive provided by a ready market. 

(5) To “provide an opportunity for de- 
centralized local forest industries to demon- 
strate that they can assist in solving persist- 
ent unemployment and underemployment 
in the northern lake States’ communities.” 

The facts: A newsprint paper mill in Wis- 
consin would undoubtedly contribute to 
economic welfare of the community in 
which located. However, such a mill can- 
not be considered as a decentralized forest 
industry when an initial investment of from 
$35 to $50 million is required for plant con- 
struction alone to produce a minimum of 
300 daily. This does not include any in- 
vestment in timberland which is needed to 
guarantee a steady source of raw material 
to protect such-a large investment. An in- 
vestment of this size is only possible when 
all the factors required for economic success 
of the project are reasonably assured. 

According to the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, the paper and allied products 
manufacturers employ 8.5 percent of the 
State’s manufacturing personnel in 1955, 
and account for 85 percent of the total 
manufacturing payroll. The pulp and pa- 
per industry's relative stability during pe- 
riods of economic change, account for the 
large number of long-service employees and 
the lack of migration from towns and vil- 
lages. 

(6) To “encourage within the free enter- 
prise system the development of a news- 
print industry which is locally owned and 
independently controlled.” 

The facts: Free enterprise does not need 
the encouragement to adopt any profitable 
enterprise, If it were economically feasible 
to develop a newsprint industry in Wis- 
consin, similar to the one that formerly 
existed there, the private pulp and paper 
industry would do so without benefit of any 
Federal help or subsidy. Nothing could 
prove this better than this recent example: 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., one of the largest 
producers of Canadian newsprint with years 
of experience in the newsprint business, 
recently opened a boxboard in northern 
Michigan, using hardwoods. If economic 
opportunities to development of newsprint 
plants in the Lake States using hardwoods 
existed, would not this large and experi- 
enced newsprint producer have jumped at 
the opportunity? 
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APPENDIX 

Newsprint for Tomorrow, Report and Con- 
clusions of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, Rept. No. 
1404, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 

Newprint Production from Hardwoods, 
second progress report of the Department 
of Commerce to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. 

Wisconsin Forest Resources, Wisconsin 
Conservation Department and Wisconsin 
Porestry Advisory Committee, 1957. 

A Record of the Timber Cut from Forests 
of the Lake States, 1954, U. S. Forest Service, 
Lake States Forest Experimental Station, 
Station Paper No. 58, September 1957. 

Timber Resource Review (preliminary 
draft), U. S. Forest Service, 1955. 


‘` TaBLe 1.—Size of private forest ownership in 
Wisconsin 


Size class 


— 


Source: Timber Resource Review. 
Ownership of Wisconsin commercial forest 
land y 


Government: 

Federal: Acres 
National forest 1, 357, 000 
Indian reservations 379, 000 
Bureau of Land Manage- 

( ae 5, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal 262, 000 


County and munſcipal 2, 447, 000 
Total government 4, 894, 000. 
Private: 


Farm woodlots ennaii 6, 426, 000 
Forest industries 1, 014, 000 
Other private: „ 3. 991. 000 
Total private 11. 431. 000 
Grand total 16, 325, 000 


Source: Timber Resource Review. 


TABLE 2.— Net volume on commercial forest 
land by species (table I on p. 8 of Wiscon- 
sin Forest Resources) Groth - drain com- 
Parison of Wisconsin hardwoods, 1953 


{Thousand cords} 


annusl hardwood drain is 44 pever of net powek 
. According to 


Wisconsin Conservation Department (quoted in Wis- 
cousin Forest Resources) “growth must substantially 
exceed the out if there is to be an increase in future forest 
Productivity,” 
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Coosa River NEWSPRINT Co. 
Coosa Pines, Ala., March 17, 1958, 
The Honorable JOHN S. SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I understand that bill S. 3372 was 
sent to your Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee by Senator Proxmie, of Wisconsin. 

From a study of this bill and the state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD it ap- 
pears that the author knows nothing about 
what is going on in your own State and the 
rest of the country with respect to the use of 
hardwoods for newsprint. 

The last time you were over at our plant 
you will remember we told you about the 
types of woods we were using and how we 
were using our process for making newsprint 
out of hardwoods. Well, the astounding fact 
is that this process was develeped right in 
Senator Proxmime’s own State. It was all 
done in a Government-sponsored experi- 
mental pulp and paper mill operated by the 
Agriculture Department under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. The work was done by Dr. 
G. H. Chidester who is in charge of the pulp 
and paper section of this Government lab- 
oratory. This is a fine plant and equipment. 
In fact, it is about the best equipped ex- 
perimental research laboratory in the world, 
costing many millions. 

Now you could show Senator Proxmme a 
newsprint mill right here at Coosa Pines 
that uses hardwood and was based on work 
done by the Government laboratory. The 
information is free for the asking and the 
process will work on Wisconsin hardwoods 
as well as on any other hardwoods. The 
millions the Senator is asking for have al- 
ready been spent and were put up by private 
capital. In fact, this hardwood newsprint 
plant was put up by none other than 128 
publishers who own the place you have seen. 

Senator PRoxMIRE says that the Congress 
has found a shortage of newsprint. We can 
supply a trainload of newsprint anytime 
anyone wants it. There is no shortage today. 

Mr. Proxmire states that the price in- 
creases of newsprint paper tend to impose a 
serious handicap upon the development and 
maintenance of a vigorous and free press in 
this Nation, particularly in respect to small 
publishing enterprises. 

The price of newsprint has not advanced as 
fast and as high as other grades of paper. 
As far as the small publishing enterprises are 
concerned, we have paper available from our 
mill for them and have had for 9 years, ever 
since we started up. 

As I have told you before, this tonnage 
was set aside by the 128 newspapers who own 
this mill and it was for the use of hardship 
cases. We have helped out every case that 
has been called to our attention for 9 years 
now and will continue to do as we have in 
the past. 

There are so many misstatements in bill 
S. 3372 the amount of hardwood 
available, that I wish the committee would go 
to the proper authorities in the Government 
and get their facts straightened out. 

It may be of passing interest to know that 
we have also run on high-speed machines at 
Coosa, newsprint made from bagasse. You 
probably know and might tell Senator PROX- 
mire that the Government will give him a 
book showing him how to make paper out of 
cornstalks, Florida saw grass, bamboo, and 
over 800 other different kinds of things grown 
in the United States of America. 

Some day we will be using some of these 
things and our Government has not been lax 
in looking into this sort of thing. 

You may be interested also to know that 
“the subj of genetics of the various hard- 
woods is getting a lot of attention and some 
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very interesting things are being developed. 
This work also is being done in Wisconsin at 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Apple- 
ton in cooperation with the State and Federal 
Governments. This research work is spon- 
sored by the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
which is a multimillion dollar institution. 
Nevertheless, the work is made public and 
can be used in Alabama or any other State. 

I hope you will stop by and see us the next 
time you are down our way. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. WAKEMAN, 

President. 


Leading Educator Backs Plan for Federal 
Loans to Needy College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great educational problems facing 
our Nation today is how to make the 
fullest possible use of our outstanding 
high-school graduates. All too often 
many of these students have been denied 
a college education due to a lack of 
funds. The launching of the sputniks 
and the national soul searching which 
followed, have triggered a number of 
proposals for making sure that as many 
of these young people as possible have 
the chance to receive a higher edu- 
cation. 

Various types of grants, scholarships 
and loans have been suggested. My 
own feeling is that a loan program, 
which would provide the funds when 
they are most needed and would let the 
student repay them later when he is 
able, represents the soundest approach. 

That method is embodied in H. R. 
11261, which I introduced earlier this 
month. Recently, the Santa Monica, 
Calif., Evening Outlook backed this prin- 
ciple, as proposed by Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, president of Temple University. 
In a thoughtful editorial, which deserves 
wider circulation, the Evening Outlook 
points out the merits of the loan ap- 
proach. 5 

It is my understanding that this fine 
editorial is typical of the first-rate 
journalism of this paper. It is one of 
the outstanding newspapers in the dis- 
trict represented by my able and tal- 
ented friends, Donald L. Jackson, who 
is a sponsor of a loan bill identical to 
mine. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp a copy 
of the editorial: 


AN IMPROVED SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 


In the welter of ideas about educational 
reform, a suggestion of great value has just 
come from Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president 
of Temple University in Philadelphia. In 
accepting an award from the All-Pennsyl- 
vania College Alumni Association, Dr. John- 
gon pointed out the need to stimulate bright 
students to go to college, particularly those 
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who are handicapped by lack of funds. Dr. 
Johnson knows this problem intimately, for 
of the some 20,000 students who attend 
Temple, 80 percent have jobs, and have to 
cope with the dual demands of studies and 
livelihood. 

This makes them serious students. As 
Dr. Johnson says: “Very frankly a student 
who works his way through, either partially 
or entirely, is likely, I think, to get more 
out of his college experience than the ma- 
jority of boys and girls whose families pay 
all the bills.” But it still leaves the anxiety 
of coping with extra problems, and this could 
blunt the enthusiasm so necessary for at- 
taining positions of leadership. 

So Dr. Johnson would relieve them of this 
pressure by assuring them—the youths of 
demonstrated ability, ambition and need— 
of loans from the Federal Government, for 
which the Government would charge 2 per- 
cent annual interest, and which could be 
repaid over a period of 15 years after grad- 
uation from college, in small amounts which 
would not be burdensome to the borrower. 


We think there is much merit in this sug- 
gestion. It would indeed be money well 
spent to give full rein to the potential leader 
in his necessary training, not just in sci- 
entific fields, though that is highly impor- 
tant, but in all areas of action where the 
desire and the capacities of students lead 
them. The good to the country, from the 
use of such brains, would repay manyfold 
the expenditure. And the Treasury would 
get back the money in time, plus a small 
amount of interest. 

The subject of Federal scholarship grants 
is being seriously explored. President Eisen- 
nower has suggested grants of $1,200 an- 
nually to deserving students. In those cases 
of extreme need, or of the responsibility of 
students to provide for families, this amount 
does not cover the need, for it costs more 
than that to live and go to school. The 
Temple educator's plan is more flexible, in 
allowing for the borrowing of such sums as 
are needed to set the stage for the free and 
unworried pursuit of the studies that ap- 
peal. We hope that it will get the public 
and official attention it deserves, and will be 
put into effect by Congress. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I request 
permission to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record as a part of my own remarks, a 
statement which I have made to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means on 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L. F. 

SIKES BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 

Wars AND MEANS ON THE EXTENSION OF 

THE RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I do not appear in opposi- 
tion to the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, if a reasonable modifica- 
tion can be had. I could not, however, vote_ 
for the extension of this act in its present 
form. I think it extremely important that 
a new concept of reciprocal trade be written 
into this year’s bill. American industry is 
feeling the pinch of foreign competition very 
keenly and many American plants are 
destined to be closed and many more Ameri- 
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can workmen to be forced out of employ- 
ment if the present program is re-enacted 
without change. When the livelihood of our 
own people becomes so obviously affected, we 
in the Congress must take such steps as are 
within our power to protect their interest. 

I still believe in the original purpose and 
intent of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. But, I note that the Constitution 
states very clearly that Congress shall review 
the decisions of the Tariff Commission. By 
the simple process of restoring to Congress 
this power, which now is vested in the 
President by law, the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram can again become a good thing. 

It is my opinion that the efforts of this 
Nation to be helpful to its neighbors 
throughout the world is being taken ad- 
vantage of by other nations under the guise 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
The State Department, in its zeal to further 
good will and to assist in world progress, 
has, I fear, lost sight of the dangers which 
are inherent in the present act to American 
economy. Certainly it is not’intended that 
the United States should carry the entire 
load of world affairs, We are not econom- 
ically able to do so. We have already done 
far more than our share. 

I have noted the effect of low wage com- 
petition from abroad on business in com- 
munity after community across the Nation. 
If the act is continued in its present form, 
there will inevitably be increased imports 
of the products of cheap labor abroad that 
will mean more business failures and in- 
creased unemployment at a time when we 
cannot afford it. A case is made by advocates 
of the present Reciprocal Trade Act for the 
flow of American goods abroad. Actually, 
these exports may or may not be affected 
by the modification of the Trade Agreements 
Act which is proposed. But, in any event, 
the exporters who benefit are localized; the 
American industries which are adversely 
affected are nationwide, The truth of the 
matter is we have built up serious foreign 
competition for our own producers very 
largely with American dollars, American 
know-how, and American sponsorship. But, 
we cannot continue to support this foreign 
competition out of our own pockets to the 
detriment of our own people. 

I have expressed my general interest in 
this matter. I have also a specific interest. 

I have the honor to represent the Third 
District of the State of Florida, I have a 
number of plywood and veneer plants in 
my district that are being seriously affected 
by the ever increasing imports of foreign 
plywoods. Supplying those plants are nu- 
merous loggers, truckers, and timberland 
owners. The impact of the imports is affect- 
ing these companies and their employees 
and their suppliers. i 

The crux of the unfortunate situation lies 
in the fact that foreign producers, and I am 
speaking primarily of Japan, pay their work- 
ers such very low wages that they can market 
their product in this country and undersell 
our domestic producers again and again. 

To illustrate the damage done by foreign 
companies, may I cite a few statistics Im- 
ports In 1951 counted for but 7 percent of 
the domestic consumption with Japan taking 
1 percent. Today, imports account for 52 
percent of domestic consumption and Japan 
is furnishing 42 percent. When the hard- 
wood-plywood industry, or indeed any Ameri- 
can industry, suffers the loss of over one-half 
its markets, its position becomes untenable. 

The economy of the country is now, it is 
well recognized, in a depressed state. We in 
the Congress are talking about all manner 
of relief. What manner of relief then is 
necessary for the hardwood-plywood indus- 
try, relief which in turn will help the loggers, 
truckers, and the timbergrowers? The an- 
swer is simple, it is the establishment of 
quantitative quotas. As has been said many 
times, in and out of Congress, the Japanese 
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have instituted voluntary quotas since 1956 
and as has been proven, the Japanese have 
flagrantly violated these so-called quotas 
since their inception. It has been suggested 
that an increase in duty on plywood imports 
would save this industry, and this, too, is 
not true. With a labor cost in Japan of $4.17 
per thousand square feet as opposed to a 
labor cost in the United States of $38.50 a 
thousand square feet, a tariff of 100 percent 
might be imposed and the Japanese would 
still undersell our producers in our own 
markets. It has been suggested that the 
industry turn to the Tariff Commission once 
again as it did in 1955, but this would be 
useless, Only quotas will save our industry 
and the President has publicly stated many 
times that he will not approye Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations for quotas on 
industrial products. 

It is time that Congress took a good, hard 
look at this grave situation which is facing 
not only the American hardwood-plywood 
industry, but many other industries as well, 
and then reassert through legislation its con- 
trol over the Tariff Commission's decisions. 
And, it should write into law a strong pro- 
vision for the establishment of import quotas 
for injured American industries that must 
have them. 

T advocate and support measures to return 
the regulation of our foreign commerce to 
the Congress, including amendment of the 
escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act, 
so that it will provide: 

That all recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission be submitted to the Congress 
for approval or disapproval instead of the 
President; that any such recommendations 
by the Tariff Commission with respect to 
import quotas and duties shall be final and 
become operative until disapproved by Con- 
gress and; that there should be set forth 
explicit guidelines to govern decisions of the 
Tariff Commission with respect to the estab- 
lishment of duties and import. quotas. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
this opportunity to appear before your hon- 
orable committee today. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recor at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Plight of American Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
Was present on the Senate floor last week 
When the able junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHERS], who is chair- 
Man of the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee, warned us that the Na- 
tion's railroads could not wait much 
longer for some form of relief—which 

y need urgently—to resuscitate them 
Ncialiy. 

I agree with Senator SmMaTHERS. In 
My own State, hundreds of loyal and able 
railroad employees are idle, traffic and 

ge are down, equipment is not be- 
ing amortized, and further tragic lay- 
Offs are in prospect. I join the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida in 
recommending relief, and in recom- 
Mending that it come soon. 
On March 24, 1958, Mr. Robert Bed- 
eld, the railroad editor of the great 
New York Times, published a compre- 
€nsive survey on how various countries 
abroad keep their railroad systems sol- 
vent and in operation. While not neces- 
Sarily indorsing any of these methods, I 
eve that the New York Times review 
of great informational value to us, 
as we consider the distressed conditions 
of America’s railroad lines. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
Consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 24, 
1958 

Rarwars Anoan Pass Tas ro STATE—MOST, 

Bur Not ALL, INFERIOR TO UNITED STATES 

IN SERVICE ro RIDERS AND SHIPPERS— 

Swiss SPLIT Seconps—ARGENTINE SYSTEM 

IN CRIsIs—IN Mexico, Cars HAVE BEEN 

KNown To VANISH 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

While the story of this country's railroads 
2 their precarious plight is unwinding at 
igre hearings in Washington, the railroads 
Š the rest of the world have no such prob- 
8 Their shippers, riders, and taxpayers, 
tre ever, would be happy in most cases to 

de their burdens for ours. 

Notable exceptions are such state-owned 
ches Systems as France's, which provides 
8 Pp. fast, clean, and service; 

witzerland’s, which does an admirable job: 

bes ietherlands’, which tries to fit its costs 

revenues, and the only two privately 

Rs aye rail systems of any consequence out- 

cine the United States—the Canadian Pa- 

ere Rallway and the Companhia Paulista de 
adas de Pirro in Brazil. 
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Generally speaking, though, the nation- 
alized railroads of foreign lands aren't run 
as well as American ones, and run up deficits, 
hidden in taxes, that dwarf the financial 
losses of the great depression in this country. 

That depression plunged into bankruptcy 
36 of this Nation’s 113 class 1 railroads 
(which do 98 percent of the business). Now 
the industry has testified in Washington 
hearings that it again is in serious financial 
trouble and that several roads are again 
facing bankruptcy. 

IT’S A BIG BUSINESS YET 


But while American railroads insist they 
can no longer face chronic financial prob- 
lems—with a net capital of $27 billion the 
entire industry earned only $740 million in 
1957, a 344 percent return—they are far from 
physically bankrupt. 

Since World War II. the industry has spent 
an average of a billion a year on roadway 
and equipment modernization and improve- 
ment. Among them, the 113 class 1 roads 
operate 220,200 miles of line, 30,400 locomo- 
tives, 1,700,000 freight cars and 31,000 pas- 
senger cars, and give employment to 850,000 
workers. 

While before World War II there were few 
mile-a-minute passenger train runs in the 
United States, last year there were more 
than 2,500. 

As recently as 1929 the American railroads 
carried three-quarters of all commercial inter- 
city freight. They now carry less than half. 
In passenger traffic they have fared even less 
well. The rails’ share of commercial traffic 
has declined from 71 to 35 percent. If the 
estimated travel by private automobile is 
included, the decline in the railroads’ share 
has been from 16 to 4 percent. 

OVERSEAS, IT'S DIFFERENT 

There are many quaint differences between 
our railroads and those abroad. What the 
traveler notices is that in Russia sleeping 
cars come in four-berth compartments, with 
no distinction of sex enforced by the ticket 
sellers. In Ireland, there are gates across 
the tracks, and women guards must swing 
these gates open before the trains may ven- 
ture past. 

The vital difference is that on the Conti- 
nent the railroads were not built in the 
first place to serve the traveler or shipper, 
but rather to move vast masses of infantry 
over the neighboring borders when the need 
was felt. If there happened to be traffic 
moving that way, that was a bonus. Since 
that could hardly interest private capital, 
the pattern of government operation was set 
early and rigidly. 

A byproduct of government operation is 
overstaffing. The United States railroad 
president, fuming at what he sees as the 
conspiracy of the brotherhoods and the Rail- 
road Labor Board to break his back with 
featherbedding, would be surprised to learn 
that railroad maintenance that requires 1 
man in this country occupies 5 men in Eu- 
rope and up to 15 in Latin America. 

Here is a rundown on how rallroads look 
to Americans who go abroad: 

France 


The French railroad system—Société Na- 
tionale des Chemin de Fer Francais—is one 
of the most modern in Europe and is re- 
garded with pride by most Frenchmen. It 
is called a “mixed company,” resulting from 
the fusion in 1933 of 5 privately owned and 


2 state-owned networks. Present ownership 
is 51 percent state, 49 percent private. The 
system is directed by a president named by 
the Minister of Public Works under the 
Council of Administration. This has 20 
members—half named by the state, 5 by the 
old companies, and 5 representing the 360,- 
000 employees. The president has a weighted 
vote in case of ties. 

The system has 24,000 miles of right-of- 
way, almost one-fourth electrified. The 
quality of the equipment is high. The 
standard electric locomotive developed in 
the company's shops hold the world record 
of 205 miles an hour. The crack express 
Mistral makes the 320 miles from Paris to 
Lyon in 4 hours. The first-class fare is 
$12.80. The $8.29 second-class takes 34 min- 
utes longer. 

Here are some typical wages: 

Division inspector first class, supervising 
600 to 800 agents, $8,750, of which $5,000 
is take-home pay, and the rest fringe bene- 
fits, social security, etc. A long-lines en- 
gineer gets $4,167 with take-home pay $2,- 
381, and a conductor, $2,291 with $1,309 
take-home pay. 

r traffic produces 30 percent of 
total operating revenue or about $333 mil- 
lion, of which about 10 percent comes from 
commuters, and the rest from long lines. 

Long-lines rates, recently increased 20 per- 
cent for first class and 9 percent for second 
class, are: First class, 4 cents a mile: second 
class, 2.6 cents a mile. Cheap commuter 
rates cause a big part of the annual deficit 
of about $358 million. This is made up by 
state subsidies. For example, a 9-mMe ride 
costs 21.4 cents or 67 cents for a weekly 
12-ride ticket. 

Freight rates, unlike passenger fares, vary 
both with distance and the value of the 
cargo rather than weight or bulk. They 
were recently increased an average of about 
10 percent. A 20-ton coal load to be hauled 
280 miles costs #6.08 a ton: a 20-ton ferti- 
lizer load on a 323-mile haul costs $37.80 a 
ton. Freight produces 70 percent of the 
operating revenue, or around the $809 mil- 
lion expected for this year. 

The system is operated as a public utility 
with social considerations foremost and 
therefore operates at a loss. Management, 
however, is generally conceded to do a first- 
class job. N 

French railroads carry about 30 percent 
of all travelers and 66 percent of the freight. 

Britain 

British riders are apt to judge the rail 
system on the basis of their political views. 

Those who oppose nationalization say the 
roads have deteriorated since the Govern- 
ment took over in January 1948. Labor 
Party members maintain with equal fervor 
that conditions have improved. Most Brit- 
ons believe that, on the whole, their rail- 
roads compare favorably with those in other 
countries. 

The British system has been having fi- 
nancial difficulties. In 1956 (latest avail- 
able figures) income was £480,000,000 
($1,264,000,000), or £16,000,000 ($44,000,000) 
below expenditures. The year before there 
was a surplus of £1,800,000 ($5,040,000). 
The British Transport Commission ascribed 
the loss to a substantial wage increase in 
1956, but it also noted that prices, mainly 
of coal, had risen and gross receipts had 
fallen. 
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Much of the present passenger and freight 
equipment is pretty antiquated, but Brit- 
ish Rallways is replacing thousands of its 
passenger cars with new ones of modern 
design. Steam locomotives are being re- 
placed by diesels and electrics. Steam en- 
gines are no longer being built for 
passenger service, and within a few years 
building of this type for freight also will 
cease. Stations and track layouts also are 
being improved. 

There are two types of passenger accom- 
modations. First class costs 3 pence (3 
cents) a mile and second class, tuppence 
(2 1/3 cents). Freight charges vary greatly. 
The average receipt for a ton-mile (1 ton 
carried 1 mile) of freight in 1956 was 3.18 
pence (3.71 cents). 

. Switzerland 


The chief complaint of passengers on 
Swiss railroads is that the scenery flashes 
by too quickly. Rail service is fast and 
utterly dependable. Glistening modern 
equipment is found on all but the smallest 
spurs. Most Swiss feel their railroad sys- 
tem leaves little to be desired. 

Federal railways account for slightly more 
than half the route miles but carry about 
90 percent of the freight and passengers. 
The federal roads have an organization in- 
dependent of the Government, although 
they are the property of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

They pay their own way and even show 
modest profits. Last year Switzerland's 
trains produced a $300,000 net income. 

Passenger rates average 2 cents a mile; 
freight rates 1.8 cents a ton-mile. Passen- 
ger fares provide 40 percent of revenues, 
freight 60 percent. 

Nature and the Government favor rail- 
roads. Ninety-eight percent electrified, they 
benefit from Switzerland’s low-cost and 
abundant hydroelectric power. Government 
regulations prohibit regularly scheduled bus 
lines of any sort, except federal postal buses, 
which run on routes complementing, not 
duplicating, rail lines. 

West Germany 


As a means of travel for the average fam- 
fly, railroads in Germany still hold the roie 
United States railroads began to relinquish 
to the private automobile right after World 
War I. While the 2,100,000 automobiles 
registered in 1957 in West Germany are high 
for Europe, that's still only 1 car for 25 per- 
sons, so riders still use the trains. (In the 
United States 1 out of 3 persons has a car.) 

The Federal Republic runs a 20,000-mile 
rail network. The 3,500 miles of privately 
owned road, cut up among 183 concerns, are 
what we would call industrial switches, 

Passengers carried in 1957 totaled 1,400,- 
000,000. The railroads employ 500,000 per- 
sons. Income last year was $1,600,000,000 
and outlay 61.700, 000, 000. Diesel and elec- 
tric hauling is up to 80 percent of the total, 
with 1,500 miles electrified since ‘World 
War II. 

Wages are based on going industrinl 
scales: $145 a month for an engineer, $214 
for a conductor, $95 for a crossing guard. 
Pirst-class fares are 4.5 cents a mile and 
second class 3 cents. Freight rates vary: 
the railroads are allowed to run buses and 
trucks, so they have a fighting chance for 
speedy freight and off-track travel. 

Italy 

The 10,450-mile Italian State Railways 
System loses 86 million lire ($86 million) a 
year. 

Most Italians, however, feel that is a 
cheap price to pay for an essential service, 
particularly for one that long has had a 
reputation for efficiency far surpassing other 
state-operated utilities and services. 

The railways embrace about the same 
amount of track as the New York Central 
Railroad. But for every 3 employees of 
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the Central, the Italian lines have 8. The 
more than 200,000 Italian rail workers 
(Central has fewer than 7,000) are civil 
service rated, paid like other government 
employees. Wages range from $50 a month 
for track laborers to 6200 for the best - pald 
stationmaster. A locomotive engineer gets 
$190 a month. 

Italian trains since the early Mussolini 
days have had a reputation for running on 
time. However, the agency responsible for 
operating them—the Autonomous Admin- 
istration for State Operation of the Italian 
Railways—has found it increasingly dificult 
in recent years to maintain its performance 
record chiefly because of the vintage of the 
rolling stock. 

The 1,200 steam locomotives that account 
for the bulk of motive power on passenger 
runs have an average age of 40 years. The 
1,300 steam freight locomotives range in age 
from 12 to 49 years. 

There now are only two classes of passen- 
ger service—there were three until mid-1956. 
Fares are based both on the class of travel 
and the distance, with the rate per mile de- 
creasing with increasing distance. They ad- 
ditionally are based on who the ticket 
purchaser is. Discounts range to 65 percent 
and apply for several classes of citizens, from 
senators and deputies to reserve officers and 
disabled veterans. 


U: S. S. R. 


Russla's railroads carry about 83 percent 
of all freight and 83 percent of passenger 
traffic. i 

The railroad network extends to more than 
75,000 miles of track operated by the central 
government, plus 53,000 miles of spur track 
run by commercial organizations. Only 
4,000 miles are electrified. The goal by 1972 
is 25,000 miles. 

The government employs more than 2 
million workers to run its share of the rails, 

In 1956 (latest available figures) the gov- 
ernment-operated carriers had 1,658,300,000 
passengers. The riders traveled a median 
distance of 54 miles. No revenue figures are 
available, nor are there statistics on the 
relative income from freight and passenger 
service. But in 1956 the freight division 
moved 1,371,000,000 tons. About a third of 
all freight is coal and coke.- 

Last summer, Pravda ran an exposé of the 
freight lines. It was charged that there was 
a tremendous racket among railroad workers, 
who in order to fill their quotas and to col- 
lect bonuses were marking empty or partly 
filled crates as full. On one line alone, it 
was said, the average crate was actually 688 
pounds short. f 

On trips of moderate distance, there. are 
two passenger classes—hard (where one beds 
down on a wooden bench) and soft (a mat- 
tress in a compartment for four), Traveling 
commercial agents who are on expense ac- 
counts—yes, they have those in Russia— 
are said always to travel soft. But if only 
one-night travel is involved, most other Rus- 
sians are apt to save money and go hard. 

A homey touch on most over-night trains 
is a samovar, kept stoked all night by a 
woman conductor. The tea is free. Dining 
cars charge as much as the better Moscow 
restaurants, and many Russians prefer to hop 
off at regular stops to buy frult, cheese and 
bread from collective farmers. 

Women and men share compartments, 
Their sleeping in a small roomette is acecpt- 
ed as normal—the men step outside while 
the women undress, then the women climb 
on to thelr mattresses and turn their faces 
to the wall while the men undress. 


Spain 


Spain's old-fashioned nationalized rall-~ 


ways, according to Madrid wits, are Franco's 
secret weapon against a threat of Soviet in- 
yasion. Jokes about the 9,355-mile Spanish 
national railways system are legion. 
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The Franco Government, following the 
Spanish Civil War federalized Spain's four 
railroads, the Norte, the Madrid, Saragossa, 
and Alicante. It had no choice in the mat- 
ter; the properties were bankrupt. 

They still are bankrupt. American trans- 
portation experts say it would take $500 
million to put them into good operating 
order. 

There are few places in the world where 
railroad equipment is both as old and as 
new. The country since 1949 has had in op- 
eration two gleaming “trains of tomorrow,” 
hustling along the 400-mile stretch between 
Madrid and Hendaye on the French border. 

Since World War II a large part of United 
States economic aid to Spain has been used 
to purchase new diesel locomotives. At least 
half of the nations 3,000 locomotives, how- 
ever, were built just after the turn of the 
century; 40 percent of the 70,000 freight 
cars antedate World War I, and 40 percent 
of the 3,000 passenger cars are 30 years old 
or older. 

In 1956, the last year for which figures are 
available, 122,283,624 passengers rode the 
Spanish national railways and 129,412,300 
tons of freight moved over its tracks. But 
for ever $1 of revenue it spent $1.20. That 
resulted in a $35,332,000 operating deficit. 

Mexico 


Like Jack Benny's age, or the Loch Ness 
monster, the antiquated Mexican national 
railways and the habitual lateness of its 
trains are the subject of traditional gags on 
radio, television and the stage south of the 
border. The fiction can hardly Keep pace 
with the fact. 

One manufacturer In Mexico City who 
uses considerable zine placed an order some 
months ago for three carloads from a smel- 
ter in northern Mexico. The three freight 
cars left the plant as scheduled. En route 
they disappeared. Three weeks later one of 
the cars was found a scant 100 miles from 
its point of origin, wending its way south; a 
month later the other two cars suddenly 
turned up. Where they had been for 7 
weeks nobody seemed to know. 

Mexico's difficulties in operating her 
13,969 miles of railroads date all the way 
back to the revolution of 1912-15. The op- 
posing factions blew up tracks, dynamited 
bridges and generally tore the railway sys- 
tem apart. In 1915 the Government finally 
expropriated all the lines but one, a South- 
ern Pacific Co. subsidiary. It came under 
government ownership after World War II. 

As a group, railway workers are highly 
pald by Mexican standards, with passenger 
train engineers collecting $180 a month. 
Even so, serious accidents on Mexican rail- 
roads are common; until about 4 years ago 
they were almost a daily occurrence until 
the new administration tightened the sys- 
tem somewhat. x 

There are no accurate estimates as to how 
much Mexico loses operating its railways. 
The Government doesn't look upon the sys- 
tem as an economic organization, but rather 
as a social need. Service is provided below 
cost and no movement hes been made to 
raise freight rates or passenger fares. The 
overnight trip from Mexico City to Guada- 
lajara, some 300 miles away, costs 65 pesos, 
including berth, That's $5.20. 

Argentina 


The 28,150 miles of state-owned railroad 
are in a deplorable condition. Dictator Juan 
D. Peron bought most of this mileage from 
the British in 1948. 

Estimates of the operating deficit run from 
$150 million a year, at the official exchange 
rate, to more than 6200 million. For years, 
upkeep was negiected; the management was 
honeycombed with political appointees. 

Freight traffic has declined steadily. In 
the last decade the drop has been almost 
5 million tons a year. During the same 
period, personnel has risen from 146,000 to 
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213.000. That's a 20 percent falloff in traffic 
und a 45 percent increase in employees. 

Some 7.500 miles of track have not been 
Telnid since 1914. More than 40 percent of 
2 has dirt ballast. The fastest train 
rom Buenos Aires to Mendoza—650 miles 
takes 1514 hours. 

Japan 

The Japanese are proud of their railroads, 
18 with reason. They Uke to travel; plat- 
orms and coaches are so crowded that one 
Sometimes suspects the entire nation is In 
Perpetual motion. 

The roads keep falth with the public. 
Service is frequent and trains arrive on the 
Split second 99 percent of the time. Pas- 
kengere on express trains actually get re- 
oe if snowstorms or other “acts of God” 
inet & delay of 2 hours or more. On 
EEN trains “boysans” (honorable boys) 
ab ne one's shoes and brush one's clothing 

Ortly before arrival at the destination. 
Osn e “super-expresses™ between Tokyo and 
Ra ka haye stewardesses, too. On sleepers, 
+ Ppers, and cotton kimonas are loaned to 
Sea Before World War II, they even 
x, hot baths. For newlyweds, the Japan 

ational Rallroad accepts reservations 4 
Aat in advance on “honeymoon specials.” 
i l other advance bookings are limited to 

week, 

8 Japan National Railroad, a public 
rao depends on its reyenues for 
8 operations. For replacement of 
rs k and expansion, it borrows from the 
je ent and repays with interest, or 
Danke 7 percent bonds to the public and 


hoe fiscal 1956, the company lost $42 mil- 

Sere Last April, however, there was a 13 
8 rise in fares and rates. This, plus 
nah ernment loans, will enable the railroad 
FAP es out a 5-year plan of expansion 
$ Modernization involving an outlay of 
1,500,000,000. 


Excessive Imports of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


In OF KANSAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


a CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
in 15 the American Petroleum Institute 
th ts annual reserves report stated that 
€ domestic oil industry produced 349 
on barrels more petroleum liquids 
an it found and developed in 1957. 
its 2 that our Nation dipped into 
first acklog of proved reserves for the 
FRA geme since the abnormal war year 
ees to me is conclusive proof that ade- 
pree domestic oil supplies cannot be 
eloped in competition with excessive 
3 of low-cost foreign oil. 
ton ee oil-producing State in the Na- 
oll im now feeling the effects of excessive 
have Ports. The ruinously low prices 
ducts resulted in a drastic cut in pro- 
te on, increased unemployment, and a 
5 eres duction in locating new oil re- 


eqnabloratory or wildcat wells, on which 

ad as the discoveries through which 

and ons are made to the Nation's oil 

p natural gas reserves, are 25 percent 
er in 1958 than in 1957. 
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This is an unfortunate situation, one 
that must be corrected. 

In a recent issue, the Arkansas City 
Daily Traveler published an editorial en- 
titled “Imports Jolt Oil Industry.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Imports JOLT OIL INDUSTRY 

The petroleum industry in the Midwest 
and South is hurting. New demands are 
made to reduce production and the stum- 
bling biock is not taxes. Foreign oil im- 
ports are hamstringing the industry. 

To get a true picture of the problems fac- 
ing the oll industry, the Traveler went 
outside the community and requested an 
oll company executive to state the case. 
Here is his explanation: 


“As you well know, we have 2 classes of 


refiners in the United States—1 group 
operating on high-cost domestic crude and 
the other operating on low-cost imported oil. 
The imported ofl lays into the Atlantic sea- 
board at from $1.00 to $1.30 per barrel less 
than the cost of Texas gulf coast oll on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

“Prior to the time that imports became 
so important, the price of gasoline on the 
Atlantic seaboard was the Texas gulf coast 
price plus the freight to destination. In 
other words, the Texas gulf coast was to 
oil as Pittsburgh was to steel and the con- 
suming centers on the east coast paid the 
Pittsburgh price plus the freight. However, 
when we reached the point that 62 percent 
of the oil that was being processed by the 
east coast plants was low-cost imported oll, 

we saw a slashing of product prices con- 
sistent with the reduced cost of petroleum 
products made from imported oil; hence, we 
had a complete reversal on pricing structure 
for the price of gasoline on the Texas gulf 
is now the east coast price less the freight, 
so domestic refined products made on the 
‘Texas gulf coast are required to meet the 
competition of low-cost foreign oil head on. 

“When the price of petroleum products 
declines on the Texas gulf coast, a similar 
decline is experienced in the midcontinent 

because midcontinent-produced products are 
in competition with gulf coast products all 
up and down the Mississippi River, and gulf 
coast products are brought into the mid- 
continent area as finished products through 
the pipelines of Magnolia and Sinclair. Most 
of the prices in the Rocky Mountain areas 
are tied to the midcontinent prices, so a 
chain reaction is set up every time the price 
declines in the New York Harbor. Such de- 
cline will be effective throughout the mid- 
continent and the Rocky Mountain States 
within a week or two. 

“So much for the refined product situa- 
tion. When it comes to crude oil, Oklahoma 
formerly exported about 50,000 barrels of oil 
per day to the Imperial Oil Co. in Canada. 
This market has been entirely replaced by 
Canadian crude. Oklahoma and Kansas sold 
a great deal of crude oll in the St, Louis,. Chi- 
cago, and Minneapolis-St. Paul areas. A 
great deal of this market has been taken by 
lower cost Canadian crude. At the close of 
the war, there was only one pipeline moving 
oil out of Colorado and Wyoming. Now there 
are pipelines with five times the capacity 
that then existed. 

“Oklahoma and Kansas are on a high pla- 
teau from the standpoint of crude oil, 
Crude from Colorado and Wyoming is selling 
from 8 cents to 45 cents par barrel under the 
Oklahoma-Kansas price. Crude oll from U- 
linois, Ohio, and Kentucky is selling 15 cents 
under the Kansas-Oklahoma price, and with 
the imported crude into the Great Lakes and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul areas, and the lower 
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cost crude from Colorado and Wyoming, Un- 
nois, Ohio, and Kentucky, we have the in- 
tolerable situation of Kansas and Oklahoma 
refiners attempting to operate on the home 
product and market it in the Great Lakes 
pipeline area, all in competition with lower 
cost crudes and, likewise, at prices largely de- 
termined by east coast imported oll. Some of 
the Kansas refiners are able to get all or part 
of their oll from Colorado or Wyoming at 
prices ranging from 8 cents to 40 cents per 
barrel under the Kansas price, so, of course, 
they run the cheaper oil to stay in business. 

“Economics should have required a correc- 
tion of this situation mnoths ago, but now 
that differentials by areas have gotten so 
thoroughly entrenched it’s possible that re- 
ductions in Kansas and Oklahoma in the 
price of crude oil would only bring about 
further reductions in the areas competing 
with them, because having once stolen the 
market they are unwilling to surrender what 
they gained, 

“The problem we face may be crystallized 
by the following fllustration. In May of 1953, 
housebrand gasoline was quoted on the Texas 
gulf coast at 1134 cents per gallon. Crude 
oil was advanced 25 cents per barrel on June 
15, 1953, and 25 cents per barrel on January 
7, 1957, but, notwithstanding a 50-cent in- 
crease in the price of the raw commodity, we 
now find housebrand gasoline quoted on the 
Texas gulf coast at 10 cents per gallon. 
Crude costs are up 50 cents per barrel and 
products prices down 80 cents per barrel. 
Struggling against these economic forces is 
almost insurmountable.” : 


A Book for States Righters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN 


E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Hon. 
Charles J. Bloch, of Macon, Ga., one of 
Georgia's most beloved leaders and high- 
ly respected attorneys and a recognized 
authority on constitutional law, is the 
author of a new book, States Rights—The 
Law of the Land. As I stated in my fore- 
word to it, I feel it is destined for a 
prominent place among the country's law 
letters and legal and historical ref- 
erences. y 

An excellent editorial on Mr. Bloch's 
book appeared in the Thursday, March 
13, 1958, issue of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader. I ask unanimous consent, ` 
Mr. President, that the editorial, A Book 
for States Righters, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BOOK FOR STATES RIGHTERS 

All sorts of books have stemmed from the 
Supreme Court's decision of May 1954 in the 
school segregation cases. Liberals have been 
represented by such profitable outpourings 
as Harry Ashmore’s Epitaph for Dixie, Carl- 
Rowan's embittered Look South to Dixie, and 
Richard Wright’s impassioned White Man, 
Listen! Defenders of segregation have had 
a couple of modest paperbacks, one by W. E. 
Debnam, another by HERMAN TALMADGE. 
Such journalists as John Bartlow Martin 
have come our way. Don Shoemaker, direc- 
tor of the Southern Education Reporting 
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„Service, last year put together a studiously 
temperate report on the status of school 
integration. A handful of lawyers, such as 
Arthur S. Miller, of Emory University, have 
treated single aspects of the subject. 

But until a few weeks ago, the conserva- 
tive side of this cause had had no single, 
solid work by a legal scholar on which they 
might rely. Now this need has been met, 
and splendidly fulfilled, by Charles J, Bloch, 
a member of the Macon, Ga., bar. His book, 
States’ Rights: The Law of the Land, is a 
nearly indispensable volume to the south- 
erner who has any occasion to speak or write 
on the school segregation issue. Americans 
who want to inform themselves, in depth, on 
the legal background to the Court's opinion 
could not ask a better source book, 

Mr. Bloch's work, published by the Har- 
Tison Co. in Atlanta at 610, is no literary 
masterpiece. It is not embellished by wit 
or anecdote, by style or stinging phrase. He 
cannot resist, now and then, an ironic aside, 
but for the most part he holds steadfastly 
to his task. Brick by solid brick, he erects 

“his case: This is how the Union began, these 
are the powers delegated by the States, this 
is how these powers have been usurped, these 
are the cases, here are the citations, this Is 
the appaling scope of the Court's transgres- 
sion. 

What Mr. Bloch demonstrates, in calmly 
lawyerlike fashion, is that the Supreme Court 
abandoned not only a massive history of case 
law and legislative enactment, but also aban- 
doned its own historic rules of judicial pro- 
cedure in order to arrive at its decision in 
Brown v. Bourd of Education. He cites case 
after case, from northern jurisdictions, to 
establish beyond the slightest doubt that the 
14th amendment never was intended to pro- 
hibit to the States the power to maintain 
racially separate schools, He traces the Su- 
preme Court’s view of the police power 
through dozens of related fields. Law by 
law, be shows the understanding of States 
north and south. His deliberate, careful 
preparation makes the decision of May 17, 
1954, all the greater shock. Lawyers, reading 
Mr. Bloch's extended brief, must ask them- 
selvs anew, “How could the Court do this 
thing?” 

The book is so rich in pointed quotation 
that it is difficult to single out one for use 
here. A reminder to the Court, by a member 
of the Court, must suffice. It comes from 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, dissenting in a flag 
salute case from West Virginia. He was 
strongly drawn, emotionally drawn, to the 
majority's opinion on the side of personal 
liberty. If his personal attitude were rele- 
vant, he said, he would wholeheartedly join 
his colleagues, But Frankfurter said this: 
“As a member of this Court, I am not justi- 
fied in writing my private notions of policy 
into the Constitution, no matter how deeply 
I may cherish them or how mischievous I 
may deem their disregard.” 

It is impossible not to wonder, as Mr. Bloch 
muses in his book, What happened to Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter in May of 1954?” All 
nine of the judges chose then to write their 
private notions of policy into the Constitu- 
tion, and constitutional law suffered a blow 
in that instant from which it will be a gen- 
eration in recovering. 


West Coast Oil Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day last, I made certain recommenda- 
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tions to the President regarding the 
distressed situation in the petroleum in- 
dustry on the west coast. For infor- 
mation of my colleagues, I have ob- 
tained permission to reproduce the let- 
ter here. It is as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
Re west coast oil situation. 
Hon. Dwicur D, EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Presment: At present the Cali- 


fornia oil industry is in serious dislocation, 
and I seek your help on behalf of the many 
thousands of individuals and businesses in 
distress for that reason, These include 
workers who have lost their jobs in the pe- 
troleum and allied industries, those threat- 
ened with unemployment, small producers, 
royalty holders, small drillers, truckers, and 
many others. 

The problem is receiving attention of 
your special Cabinet committee, and its re- 
port will be in your hands shortly, if it has 
not already reached you. Undoubtedly it 
will contain recommendations to alleviate 
the situation which, without knowing what 
they are, I nevertheless urge you to con- 
sider for implementation without delay. 

If these recommendations do not specially 
treat the unique conditions of the petro- 
leum industry on the west coast, I urge you 
to include the following recommendations 
to relieve the situation there: 

1. Reduction of the imports to domestic 
production ratio for purposes of the volun- 
tary import quota program from a range of 
around 30 percent to not more than 12 per- 
cent, thereby bringing the west coast in 
line with thé ratio established for the rest 
of the Nation. 

2. That you seek from west coast import- 
ers continued and further immediate volun- 
tary reductions of imports during first half 
1958 pending establishment of the new, re- 
duced quota figures for last half 1958. à 

3. Vigorous action to accelerate the high- 
way building program to create increased 
demand for the west coast's heavy crude oil 
for paving asphalt products and road oiis, 

4. Review of Defense Department petro- 
leum purchase practices to insure maximum 
possible purchases from domestic sources. 

5. Continuous monitoring of the voluntary 
import quota program to insure substantial 
compliance, and, in the absence of such sub- 
stantial compliance, prompt recommendation 
by you of mandatory quotas or tariffs to 
insure restriction of imports. 

6. Such other steps to improve west coast 
conditions as your petroleum advisers may 
suggest. 

In making the foregoing recommendations 
to you, I recognize, as do you ‘and your staff, 
that the problem appears to have no simple, 
easy, quick, single solution. Therefore I 
will outline what I believe to be involved in 
order to support the recommendations. 

Let me begin by referring to the report 
on energy supplies and resources released by 
the White House on February 26, 1955. 

The report concluded that, in the interest 
of national security, imports of crude and 
residual oils should be kept in balance with 
domestic production of crude oil at the pro- 
portionate relationships existing in 1954. 

Properly to evaluate this report, it is neces- 
sary to have in mind that California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, and Arizona (the west 
coast) make up coordination district V for 
th petroleum industry. This constitutes 
roughly the area west of the Rockies, and its 
problems are substantially different than 
those in districts I-IV which lie east of the 
Rockies. 

In the base year 1954, suggested In the 
policy report, district V Imported crude at the 
rate of 51,000 barrels dally, which amounted 
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to 5.2 percent of the district's domestic pro- 
duction of 975,000 barrels daily. In the same 
base year, districts I-IV imported 605,000 bar- 
rels daily, amounting to 11.3 percent of that 
nrea’s daily average 5,367,000 barrels domestic 
production, 

Attached hereto is a table showing sta- 
tistics regarding production, imports, in- 
ventories, and related data for district V 
from 1954 to as close to date as obtainable, 

Readily apparent from the table is a tre- 
mendous and disproportionate increase pf 
imports into district V since 1954, a slightly 
declining domestic production rate, & mod- 
erate increase in demand and almost steadily 
mounting inventories. 

Last half of 1957 imports into district Vare - 
particularly significant. ; 

As a background to analyzing them certain 
occurrences since the 1955 policy report are 
significant. You will recall that a number 
of us here in the Congress were instrumental 
in adding section 7 to the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955. Section 7 requires 
you, as President, to take action whenever 
imports reach such a volume as to threaten 
national security. 

The national security aspect involved is 
maintaining adequate domestic supplies of 
petroleum to see the Nation through any 
emergency situation which would cut us off 
from overseas petroleum sources, such as oc- 
curred in World War II. Excess imports in 
peacetime are recognized as so discouraging 
to domestic exploration and production that, 
if permitted they would create domestic 
shortages endangering the national security 
during an emergency. 

In 1955 you were successful in getting oll 
importers voluntarily to restrict their im- 
ports, but by 1956 imports were edging up 
to such extent that the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America petitioned for 
application of section 7 to crude-oll imports. 
The Suez crisis developed before action was 
taken and the whole idea was abandoned. 

Easing of the Suez situation in early 1957 
restored somewhat normal world oll condi- 
tions, and this country again began to face 
the problem of excessive oil imports. On 
April 23, 1957, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Director Gordon Gray advised you that im- 
ports were high enough to constitute a threat 
to the national security. 

Action was taken resulting in imposition 
of voluntary import quotas for last half 
1957 in districts I-IV, but not to district V, 
where an official eye was to be kept focused to 
see if district V quotas should be imposed 
for first half 1958. 

Now, two important events next occurred 
as to district V that helped produce the oll 
glut existing there today. 

In the first place, estimates of the demand 
for petroleum products were excessive in re- 
lation to normal expected increases in de- 
mand and wholly disasterous in relation to 
the actual decrease in demand which oc- 
curred (a) because of the current business 
recession and (b) because the highway build- 
ing program, which was expected to consume 
much of California’s low-gravity crude in the 
form of road oils and asphalt for paving, 
simply did not. get moving as anticipated. 

In the second place, importers seem to have 
stepped up imports during the last half of 
1957 in district V all out of reason with 
anticipated demands in order to establish 
high proportionate allocation for themselves 
in the event that threatened district V vol- 
untary import quotas for the first half 1958 
actually did materialize, This threat was, 
of course, made almost a certainty by the 
fact that negotiations were going on in Wash- 
ington during last half 1957 for imposition 
of such quotas for first half 1958. 

The two above-related circumstances, and 
possibly others, concurred to start district V 
into the year 1958 with inventories of oll and 
oil products bullt up to a massive 145 million 
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barrels, which figure comes very close to fill- 
ing all the storage there Is in the area. 

A quota of 220,100 barrels dally was, in 
fact, imposed for district V for first half 1958, 
and from the table it is apparent that im- 
Porters thus far have brought in consider- 
ably less than the allowed quotas. + 

Nevertheless, this tremendous inventory 
vis-a-vis the slackened demand picture is 
Creating havoc, Crude-oll purchasers are 
canceling contracts for purchase of produc- 
tion of thousands of California oil wells 
Which will have to be shut down. Many will 
Probably be sanded in and their oil for- 
ever lost as a national resource. New drilling 
‘hes practically come to a standstill, and the 
Situation is working back into all segments 
Of the industry and to related economies. 
Price cutting on crude is rampant and the 
Situation spills over into gasoline retailing 
in the form of distressing wars and 
threats of same. Posted prices for crude are 

ming meaningless and creating an im- 
Possible situation for marketers of crude who 
must pay royalties on the basis of posted 
Price, but can only market their production 
at a considerably lesser price, if at all. 

The plain simple fact is that district V, and 
3 California, oil industry is in a 


A I already have indicated, there seems 
to be no quick, simple solution. 

Whatever steps the administration and 

Ngress take to improve the general busi- 
Ress situation will, of course, be salutory. 

heartily commend you for those you already 
decisively have made. 

But even given normal economic condi- 
tions, under which ODM estimated a de- 
mand for 1,286,000 barrels a day in first half 
1958, and without any domestic production 
or foreign imports, it would take over 3% 
Months to work the 145 million barrels out 
ol storage, 

à Assuming the above estimated demand 
as been reduced by 10 percent by business 
fonditions to 1,157,400 barrels daily and tak- 
we American Petroleum Institute’s March 14, 
958 estimates of district V domestic pro- 
duction at 884,725 barrels, and imports of 
152.200 barrels, to calculate total supply at 
1,037,025 barrels, there appears a current 
draw down in the inventory of some 120,375 
els daily. At that rate, it win take well 
Over 3 years to purge district V of the 145 
Million barrels excess inventory. 

But that is not nearly all the bad news. 
Currently coming into operation is a new 
pee Pipeline from the Pour Corners area 
n New Mexico to southern California with 
T. 100,000 barrels daily capacity. This ef- 
ectively wipes out the foregoing 120,375 
draw down figure, 
wee this pipeline now greatly altering dis- 

ict V's former need for foreign imports, I 
pe see no alternative but to apply to dis- 
at V the same ratio between imports and 
ree production that applies to districts 

to IV, namely, 12 percent. 

PS contrasts sharply with the figure of 

4 percent, which was the import to do- 
mestie production ratio for the second half 
Of 1957; and to 17.2 percent which is the 
ratio calculated from the California Oil 

Oducers’ Agency's latest figures for the 
Week ending March 14. 

1 That, therefore, is the basis for my first 
in commendations, namely that voluntary 
5 Port quotas for last half 1958 we reduced 

12 percent of domestic production in dis- 
2 to conform with the national pattern, 
. that district V importers be urged to 
urther reductions during the balance of 
frst half 1958. 
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The import reductions shown on the table 
for January, February, and March are en- 
couraging and deserve commendation. By a 
copy of this letter I am making such an ex- 
pression to district V importers, advising 
them of these recommendations and seeking 
their cooperation in continuing present im- 
port cuts. 

In so recommending with respect to im- 
ports, no inference is to be made that I am 
attempting to create a situation of compet- 
itive advantage for whomever operates the 
Four Corners pipeline. I cannot at this mo- 
ment recollect who, in fact, does operate 
it. Nor am I certain that Import reductions 
would fayor the operators over others in the 
industry. The situation is simply that the 
pipeline now physically exists and because 
thereof district V's situation relative to 
foreign imports has undergone a practical 
alteration to the extent of 100,000 barrels a 
day. 

As to my recommendation respecting the 
highway program, I believe its effect on 
the west coast oil situation is quite ap- 
parent and needs no elaboration. The same 
is true with respect to my recommendation 
relative to Defense Department petroleum 
purchase policies. 

By copy of this letter I request both the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Defense to act promptly and appropriately 
on the respective recommendations. 

With respect to my fifth recommendation, 
i. e., possible mandatory quotas or tariffs, 
I recognize, of course, that a balance must 
exist which recognizes the international im- 
portance of foreign trade and the many 
complicated factors which make it desir- 
able from the standpoint of our national 
interest for United States firms to take part 
in overseas oil-producing activities. Also, 
that some importation of overseas produc- 
tion is a necessary stimulant to those firms’ 
overseas activities as weil as broader United 
States international and domestic considera- 
tions. But it is a balance which, related to 
the national security considerations men- 
tioned in the 1955 policy report, requires 
maintaining not only from the standpoint 
of under imports, but also from the stand- 
point of over imports. 

Therefore, it is my sincere hope that you 
will not hesitate to act decisively to seek 
mandatory quotas or tariffs, if same are nec- 
assary in order to maintain the balance, I 
have in mind in this connection the dangers 
to the success of the voluntary-quota pro- 
gram apparent from the disregard of it by 
Eastern States Petroleum and Chemical 
Corp., Sun Oil Co,, and Tidewater Oil Ce. 

In closing, may I express my personal ap- 
preciation to you for your continuing con- 
-cern with and attention to this problem, and. 
your constant efforts toward seeking equi- 
table solutions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Craig HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 
18th District, California. 

(Copies to Hon. Nell H. McElroy, Secre- 
tary of Defense, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Sin- 
clair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Capt. Matthew V. Carson, Jr., 
Administrator, Voluntary Oil Import Pro- 
gram, Washington, D. C.; Mr. R. L. Minckler, 
General Petroleum Corp., 612 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. J. W. Foley, 
the Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. I.] Mr. C. S. Jones, Richfield Oil Corp., 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Mr. D. T. Staples, Tidewater Oil Co., 79 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Callf.; 
Mr. H. S. M. Burns, Shell Oil Co., 50 West 
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50th Street, New York, N. T.: Mr. A. C. Rubel, 
Union Oil Company of California, 617 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Callf.; Mr. T. 8, 
Petersen, Standard Ol Company of Califor- 
nia, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Mr. R. O. Anderson, Wilshire Oil Company 
of California, 727 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mr. W. G. Krieger, Douglas Oil 
Company of California; Post Office Box 697, 
Laramount, Calif.; Mr, D. S. Fletcher, Fletcher 
Oil Co., 24721 South Main Street, Wilming- 
ton, Calf, Mr. A, L. Marsten, Mohawk Petro- 
leum Corp., 405 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Mr. E. E. Lyder, United 
States Oil & Refining Co., 3001 Marshal Ave- 
nue, Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. W. B. Allen, Cami- 
nol Co., 525 West Third Street, Hanford, 
Calif.; Mr. R. Edgington, Edgington Oil Re- 
fineries, Inc., 2400 East Artesia Boulevard, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Mr. J. W. Hancock, Han- 
cock Oil Co., 2828 Junipero Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Mr. R. S. Macmillan, Macmillan 
Petroleum Corp., 530 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif; Mr. G. A. Olsen, Sunland 
Refining Corp., East Avenue, South of Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Fresno, Calif.; Mr. H. B. Keck, 
Superior Oil Co., 601 West Fifth Street, Los 
Angeles, Callf.; Hon. William F. Knowland, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.; 

Hon. Thomas H, Kuchel, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Hubert B. Scud- 
der, suite 530, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Clair Engle, suite 
1323, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. John Moss, suite 1540, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
William S. Mallliard, suite 1413, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon, 
John F. Shelley, suite 505, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. John F. 
Baldwin, suite 321, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. John J. Allen, Jr., 
suite 1527, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. George P. Miller, suite 
506, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. J. Arthur Younger, suite 320, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; 

Hon. Charles S. Gubser, suite 336, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon, 
John J. McFall, suite 124, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. B. F. 
Sisk, suite 421, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Charles M. Teague, 
suite 118, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. Harlan Hagen, suite 
1720, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Gordon L. McDonough, suite 201, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Donald L. Jackson, suite 529, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Cecil R. King, suite 1125, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon, Chet 
Holifield, suite 1034, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. H. Allen 
Smith, suite 1037, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon, Edgar W. Hiestand, 
suite 103, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. Joe Holt, suite 409, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. O.; Hon. 
Clyde Doyle. suite 1030, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Glenard P. 
Lipscomb, suite 1339, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Patrick J. 
Hillings, suite 1508, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.; Hon, James Roose- 
velt, suite 325, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Harry R. Sheppard, 
suite 258. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. James B. Utt, suite 322, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Hon, D. S. Saund, sulte 1223, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Bob 
Wilson, suite 114, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 5 
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West coast (district V) petroleum statistics 
{In thousands of barrels dally) 


Crude] Gas- 


tion 


Sr BTZ N28 


le. "Total 
ts- otal | Inven- 
ee | 


Total Ending 
daily | tory 


demand) inven- 


tic ratify supply change lorics 
| 
Percent 

4.2 1, 168 +13 1.155 | 127, 302 

9. 6 1.212 —71 1,283 un. 415 
ist | 1,289 +19) 1. 270 | 108,395 
. 3 1,34 + 1. 26 | 144, 384 
23 1, 200 — 108 1,408 105, 024 
18.5 1. 279 —112 1.391 | 191, 801 
22.6 1, 206 +38 J, 258 | 103, 024 
Al. 2 1,330 -+R 1,302 | 103, S48 
31.2 1. 358 +17 1.154 | 109; 208 
2.6 1. 30 +151 1. 199 113. 75 
3n, 8 1.411 +189 1,222 | 119, 48 
31. 0 1.375 -+176 3.199 125, U 
32.4 1, 300 +22 1. 128 | 132, 935 
w8 1, 334 -+107 1, 228 134, 245 
2.7 1, 348 | +18 1. 25 | 138,942 
28 1.41 HIE 1, 181 | 144, 384 
20.7 1,204 * 1. 2 | 145, 409 
16. 3 1.181 —25⁵ 1. % 1. % 
152 eee 


* 
4 Oil Producers Agency of Culifornia. 
Source: Bureau of Minis, 
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Klamath Indian Termination Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
recent days Members of the Senate have 
received telegrams from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and 

the Western Pine Association requesting 
that these Senators oppose S, 3051, a 
bill which I introduced at the request of 
Secretary of the Interior Seaton to solve 
the problems which have arisen in con- 
nection with the Klamath Indian term- 
ination program in Oregon. f 

Yesterday I placed in the Recorp two 
editorials published in Oregon news- 
papers which severely criticized the lum- 
ber industry for attempting to block S. 
3051, Other groups in Oregon are 
equally disturbed that certain selfish 
lumber interests oppose our efforts to 
enact a reasonable solution to this term- 
ination program. I feel certain my 
colleagues will be interested in knowing 
how critical many outstanding and in- 
fiuential organizations in my State are 
of segments of the western lumber in- 
dustry which are trying to sidetrack 
amendments to Public Law 587, 83d 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
correspondence printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
resolution, and telegrams were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., March 21, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Attached is 

copy of a resolution re Klamath Indian 


Reservation termination passed by our board 
of directors today. 
Sincerely yours. 
ARTHUR J. FARMER, 
General Manager. 


Whereas there are some 2,100 Indians 
whose welfare is largely dependent on the 
conditions which will be made applicable to 
the termination of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation; and 

Whereas the more than 15,000 acre tribal 
marsh is a very valuable natural waterfowl 
nesting and resting area haying great local 
and national wildlife and recreation value; 
and 

Whereas the reservation contains approxi- 
mately 650,000 acres of timberland now sup- 
porting a stand of merchantable timber esti- 
mated at 5'%4 billion board-feet, which is of 
outstanding importance to the economy of 
the Klamath Falls area, the State of Oregon, 
and the entire western region: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the recreational and natu- 
ral resources committee recommends that 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce strongly 
advocate Federal congressional action on S. 
3051 in order to provide that any termina- 
tion of the Klamath Indian Reservation in- 
clude adequate provisions to insure: 

1. The best long-run interests of the 
Indians affected. 

2. Preservation of the natural marsh with 
its irreplaceable recreational and wildlife 
values, 

3. Permanent sustained-yield management 
of the timber resources. 

Approved by: Board of directors, Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, March 21, 1958. 

PORTLAND, OREG., March 21, 1938. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: x 

The Oregon Audubon Society strongly 
commends your sponsoring of Klamath In- 
dian Reservation bill. As citizens of Oregon 
we are deeply concerned with an orderly lum- 
ber economy and timber conservation and 
especially the preservation of Klamath 
Marsh as a Federal wildlife refuge. Please 
convey our complete support of the bill and 
your leadership in sponsoring it to Members 
of Congress, 

Noreeat LEUPOLD, 
Secretary, Oregon Audubon Society. 


March 25 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 21, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly commend your sponsoring admin- 
istration bill for Klamath Indian Reservation 
termination and urge its passage for the 
stabilization of Oregon economy, the proper 
safeguarding of timber and wildlife resources 
while providing a fair settlement for the 
Klamath Indians, 
MARTHA M. PLATT, 
Chairman, Mazama Conservation Com- 
mittee. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 21, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Greatly concerned that Senate Interior 
Committee deferred action on Klamath In- 
dian bill because of rotests by lumber inter- 
ests. Committee must not give way to pres- 
sure to eliminate sustained yield clauses from 
bill to satisfy selfish interests of lumber 
groups. Injustice to Indians and economic 
chaos in Oregon would follow. 

Marx A. TALNEY, 
Oregon Council of Churches, 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., March 22, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 

Chairman, Senate Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Klamath Falis citizens committee 
presented a petition signed by 436 people at 
& hearing held by your subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, in Klamath Falls, Oreg., on 
October 2, 1957. This petition endorsed 
Federal purchase of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation as the best means for accom- 
plishing an orderly termination of Govern- 
ment supervision over the affairs of the Kla- 
math Indian people. As chairman of this 
citizens’ committee I am writing now to 
endorse your recent denunciation of the 
actions taken by certain selfish segments of 
the western lumber industry. These selfish 
interests have sponsored a flood of telegrams 
addressed to members of the full committee 
in an endeavor to sidetrack amendments to 
Public Law 587 that would prevent the ex- 
ploitation of the very valuable Klamath 
Reservation forest by those interests. Sen- 
ator, you can be assured of the full support 
of the members of our committee in your 
efforts to obtain the enactment of S. 3051. 

KLAMATH FALLS CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE, 

AL HATTAN. 2 

GREER DREW. 

ARTHUR RICKBEIL, 


Another Invasion by State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wareham Courier of 
March 20, 1958, entitled “Another Inva- 
sion by State”: 

ANOTHER INVASION BY STATE 

We believe the Wareham school commit- 
tee acted wisely at a recent meeting when 
they went on record as very much opposed 
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to proposed State legislation which would 
raise teachers“ salaries from a minimum of 
$3,300 to $4,000. 

We believe that the State would cut too 
deep into the rights and privileges of town 
government in putting such a law on the 
books. 
~ We cannot condone this continued usur- 
pation of town authority by the State gov- 
ernment. Gradually the State is taking and 
maintaining the essential powers which 
have always been the right of the town 
government. 

We believe that each town should be al- 
lowed to handle its own affairs without in- 
terference by the State government. 

The State has already invaded town gov- 
ernment on practically every level, leaving 
the local town government as not much 
more than a rubberstamp approval group for 
the actions of the State. 

To let the State make further inroads on 
the authority of town government would be 
to accept the fact that we were no longer 
capable of handling our own affairs and were 
willing to delegate all local powers to a 
stronger State organization. 

It has always been our impression that 
town employees, and this includes teachers, 
should be paid wages, which are more or less 
in line with the economic pattern of the 
town in which they are employed. 

A town like Mashpee cannot be expected 
to be able to support a school system as 
elaborate and as expensive as such places 
as Arlington, Brookline, and Milton and con- 
sequently cannot afford to pay its teachers 
top wages. 

A law like that brought up in the State 
legislature would impose a burden on many 
towns, and it would not increase the quality 
of its teachers. Such a law would take away 
from the towns one more of the long list of 
privileges which have been taken away from 
individual towns since the State started its 
drive to make the towns submit to State regi- 
mentation, 

Most of this has been the fault of the indi- 
vidual towns, however, in, that each town 
which accepts a State grant in funds, has 
had to accept a certain amount of State 
authority to pay an indulgent State govern- 
ment for the funds provided. > 

A few more such controls will take away 
from the towns in the Commonwealth the 
right to run their own government and we 
shall become small rubber-stamp groups, 
working under and for complete State au- 
thority. 

In this manner, the State hopes to even- 
tually take over control of the entire State 
government and everything-pertaining to 
town government will then come under the 
dictation of a central authority, leaving the 
individual cities and towns with little or 
none of the authority granted under original 
charters. 


Mr. Speaker, this applies equally well 
to the Federal Government. 


A New Approach to Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which represents 


a new approach to the question of un- 
employment compensation. I believe 
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that it adheres to the principle of States“ 
rights in this field and would not require 
any changes in State laws relating to 
such benefits. In my judgment, how- 
ever, it will induce States to bring their 
unemployment compensation benefits up 
to levels which will be in keeping with 
current needs. Inasmuch as I intend to 
present a detailed explanation of the bill 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means I shall now refer only briefly to 
its provisions. 

The bill seeks to enact a program of 
unemployment benefits which will come 
into being during high-level unemploy- 
ment periods. A “high level unemploy- 
ment period” is defined in the bill as any 
time when 6.3 percent of those covered 
by unemployment insurance are with- 
out work. For 1958 this is the equivalent 
of 2,527,560 individuals within the groups 
entitled to unemployment benefits. 
The benefits provided by the bill are 
as follows: 

First. During high-level unemployment 
periods individuals who receive unem- 
ployment compensation under State law 
or under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act will receive Federal sup- 
plemental compensation equal to (a) 30 
percent of the unemployment compensa- 
tion received from the State or the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, reduced by (b) 
any additional payments which such in- 
dividual receives as a result of his un- 
employment—such as, for example, un- 
employment benefits paid by employers 
or labor unions. 

Second. Individuals who after June 30, 
1957, have exhausted their benefit rights 
under the applicable unemployment 
compensation law will be entitled to an 
additional 20 weeks of unemployment 
compensation to be paid by the Federal 
Government but in amounts which are 
identical with prevailing State rates. In 
other words, the 30 percent increase will 
not apply in the case of those who have 
exhausted their benefits under existing 
State laws. 


Third. Compensation for the addi- 
tional weeks will be payable during the 
remainder of 1958 without regard to any 
termination of the high-level unemploy- 
ment period and without regard to the 
termination of the individuals’ benefit 
year. This provision was inserted on 
the theory that even if the present un- 
employment level is gradually reduced 
many individuals will have exhausted 
their benefits before jobs are readily 
available. 

Fourth. After 1958, individuals will be 
entitled to a maximum of 20 additional 
weeks in a benefit year, but only after 
they have exhausted their benefit rights 
under the applicable unemployment 
compensation law and only for weesk 
beginning in a high-level unemployment 
period. 

In terms of national averages the 30 
percent Federal supplement will mean 
that those drawing benefits will receive 
about 48% percent.of their average week- 
ly salaries or 53.6 percent of their take- 
home pay. 7 

Had this proposal been enacted into 
law previously its provisions would have 
been in effect for a relatively brief period 
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in 1950 but in no subsequent year until 
now. 

While increased unemployment com- 
pensation does not represent a cure-all 
for recession it does help maintain pur- 
chasing power and gets money in the 
hands of those who need it the most. 


The Recession Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Hancock 
County Journal and Carthage Republi- 
can of Carthage, III., March 20, 1958: 

THE RECESSION PARADOX 

Every day brings new ideas and pressures 
for a recession cure. Should the emphasis 
be on tax cuts or public works as the first 
line of relief? 

Unemployment grows and at the same 
time living costs keep going up. This week, 
Carthage restaurants raised the price of 
coffee to 10 cents a cup, following a pattern 
set long ago in most other places. A whole- 
sale clothing salesman told us the other day 
that he had a windshield wiper fixed on his 
car in a Chicago garage. The bill was $33.75. 
This sort of thing illustrates the paradox 
of the recession. We always thought unem- 
ployment was a deflationary force and the 
economists say theoretically it is, but there 
are conditions that contradict that easy ex- 
planation. 

For one thing, thousands of employers 
now operate under tight long-term labor 
contracts that freeze a high wage scale. Ac- 
companying the wage provisions of these 
contracts are seniority clauses, equally bind- 
ing. The employer can lay men off when 
orders slip, but those retained are the older, 
more skilled, and higher paid employees. 
So cost cuts are limited. 

What ts needed, we hear, is more spend- 
ing. On the one hand, consumers caught in 
the squeeze between higher bills and a 
shrinking pay envelope are reluctant to 
make major purchases when those items are 
rising in price. And there are those who 
argue that spending for patriotic reasons is 
an unsound economic practice. On the 
other hand, other careful economic obsery- 
ers say that there is no sound economy in a 
family holding back its spending if it would 
have made purchases this spring anyway if 
there had been no recession fear. 

There is another point inyolved in this 
latter connection. We heard it expressed 
very well a couple of weeks ago in Bloom- 
ington by a man who does a lot of traveling 
in his work and frequently buys things to 
take home to his family. He always carries 
a silver dollar in his pocket. He uses it to 
rap on store counters to attract the atten- 
tion of the sales clerks so they will sell him 
what he wants to buy. There's a lesson 
there, too. Maybe a return to old-fashioned 
sales and service would stimulate a lot of 
buying by itself. Big-city sales people have 
grown pretty sloppy in past years. A little 
unemployment might have a desirable effect 
in that regard. 

Everybody could see that some kind of 
adjustment would come about some day 
if inflation were ever halted. The antire- 
cession measures being proposed now are 
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inflationary without question. The stock 
market shows it. On the very day last week 
that unemployment was reported higher, the 
stock market went up. How more inflation 
is going to cure a recession escapes us, but 
we don't pretend to be an economist. 

The farmer might come out of it all in a 
more favorable position than some. That is 
the opinion, at least, of the vice president 
of the National Bank of Commerce of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He said the other day, ac- 
cording to the Crittenden County Times of 
West Memphis, Ark. (one of the weekly 
newspapers on our exchange list), The only 
bright spot in the American picture for 1958 
is in agriculture, with the recession in busi- 
ness to hit the bottom sometimes this 
year.” 


Unemployment in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a summary on the un- 
employment situation in the textile in- 
dustry, which was prepared by the 
research department of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The highest postwar employment in tex- 
tiles was in 1948, when there were 1,280,000 
production workers in all branches, 

In January 1958 the textile-mill-products 
industry (exclusive of finished textiles and 
synthetic fibers) only employed 856,300 
workers. 

There were 78,000 fewer production work- 
ers in the industry in January 1958 than in 
January 1957. When new reports come in, 
it is a certainty that this picture will be 
appreciably worse. There has been con- 
tinued decline in the industry during Feb- 
ruary and March of this year. 

Average weekly hours in the industry in 
January 1958 had dropped to 38.1 as com- 
pared with 38.8 hours in the previous 
January. 

The greatest reduction in textile employ- 
ment has taken place in the New England 
States, 52 percent. In the Mid-Atlantic 
States, where contraction had occurred pre- 
viously, the drop in employment was 38 per- 
cent. The reduction in the South was 12 
percent. All States showed reductions of 
varying severity. 

Another set of data revealed in the ap- 
pended tables shows what increased mech- 
anization and growing efficiency have 
achieved in the textile industry. 

In 1947 production was 7.8 linear yards 
per man-hour. 

In 1957 output per hour was 11.6 linear 
yards per man-hour. 

The increase per man-hour between 1947 
and 1957 was 50 percent. Over the 10-year 
span the annual rate of output increase per 
man-hour was 414 percent. 

In this 10-year period average hourly 
earnings rose by 45 percent but real earn- 
ings only went up by 16 percent. 

The actual earnings of textile workers 
have fallen far behind the rate of their pro- 
ductivity. 
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TABLE I.— Number of production workers in United States textile manufacturing industries: 
selected dates 


Industry 


Cotton, silk, and synthetic.. 
Woolen and worsted 
Knitting and hosiery... 
Dyeing and finishing. 


Synthetic fibers. 


Includes miscelancons textile mil potans industries not shown separately (jute goods, narrow fabrics, cord - 


age. twine, etc.) but excludes hats and hat bodies. 
Includes cotton, silk, D eee and wool, 
Includes textile bags, 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Change, 
December | December | December | December 
1951 1953 1957 4341- 
Dedomber 
1967 
nadaan 1,277,000 | 1,165,000 | 1,037,000 — 240, 000 
671, 300 00 505, 000 1, 300 
555, 800 $16, 100 448, 000 107, 80 
114, 500 N 000 57. 000 — AR, S00 
215, 800 198, 600 183, 900 —31, n 
. 100 79, 900 78, 000 — 5, W0 
2k, T 20, 000 22, 000 =f, 700 
112, 400 100, 000 94. 000 —18. 100 
51, 990 52, 000 68, 000 14, 100 


kercliefs, curtains, draperies and other house furnishings, 


TABLE II.—Employment in the textile mill products industry, by Slate, February 1931, 
July 1954, and December 1957 


[Thousands] 


Rogion and State 


New Hampshire. 
Vermont... .... 


Employment twaze and salary Change, 
workers) February 
1951- 
December 
July 1954 | December 1057 


February 
1951 


1957 


West ( CCTTTTTVTTTCTCTVT0TPT0TſT0TſT0TdT0T0TſTT—TT—T—T——— Aiaenean ne 29 24 21 —8 
11.6 7.1 6. 7 — 4.0 
42.7 37.4 36,3 — 6 1 
244.2 20.7 2228.6 —17 
139. 8 130. 2 120. 5 — 10.3 
114.8 vb 100., 1 -I.7 
55,5 47.3 43.7 —11.8 
6.0 4.0 4.4 =l. 
an. o 33.8 31.8 — 8.1 
23 1.7 31.9 —. 4 
10.2 8.4 N. 3 — 1. 0 
22.2 AT 21.9% 103 
Tiinois___. 13.4 10. 7 10.4 — 4.1 
Minnesota 4.9 4.1 2.2 2.0 
Wisconsin. 110.1 1 0. 7 15.8 -43 
Missouri.. 3.7 3.2 3.4 —. 3 
Far West 8 2 6.6. 64 —1.8 
California. a2 ce] 64 —1 8 
1 Data include States not shown sonaratcly. 
2 December 1957 figures not available; 1 — are ſor November 1957. 
* Production worker employment, 
TaBLeE III. Textile areas of substantial labor South 


surplus? January 1958 
NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: Biddeford-Saco. 

Massachusetts: Fall River? Lawrence. 
Lowell,’ New Bedford. North Adams. 

Connecticut: Danielson. 

Rhode Island: Providence.* 

Middle Atlantic 

New York: Utica-Rome#* 

New Jersey: Paterson.* 

Pennsylvania: Scranton? Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton, Berwick-Bloomsburg, Lewistown, 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel. 


Maryland: Cumberland. 

Virginia: Radford-Pulask!. 

Tennessee: Knoxville, Bristol-Johnson 
City-Kingsport. 

Alabama: Talladega, 

North Carolina: Asheville, Durham,’ Fay- 
etteville, Kinston, Rocky Mount, Rutherford- 
ton-Forest City, Shelby-Kings Mountain. 


3 Major area. 

*Six percent or more of labor force unem- 
ployed. Source: U.S, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
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TanLE 1V.— Number of mills and „ in textile mill liquidations, by industry 
anc 46-67 


Cotton-rayon Woolen and Dyeing and Total 
worsted finishing * 

Year = — es 
Mills | Employces| Mills | Employees| Mills | Employees] Mills | Employees 
14 3300 2 450 1 200 7 950 
413 2A, 500 J1 2, 000 3 200 27 7, 700 
226 + 9, 300 2 3, 000 12 1,0 wo 13, 900 
+36 3 9, 000 31 4, 400 8 1,400 76 15, 800 
24 2,600 17 3, N 4 950 45 7,450 
w 5, 600 17 2. 800) 4 1. 500 av 9, 900 
29 K 800 33 17, 300 8 1. 900 70 28, 200 
* 7. 7800 2 10, 700 u 1,700 "8 20, 150 
as 12, iM) 41 2n, 900 15 1. 200 4 . 709 
46 10, 8 37 N. 050 18 1. 870 1 Al, 770 
35 9, 100 24 5, 250 4 750 63 18, 100 
26 9, 435 14 5, 400 18 4,420 58 19, 255 


1 Includes only cotton-rayan, woolen and worsted, and dyeing and finishing plants, 


3 Excludes small New York City area dyers, 
è? Excludes narrow fabric mills, 


Taste V.—Employment, man-hours, production and productivity of the basic textile industry, 
1947-87 


Production workers 1 


Employ- 


meut Man-hours 
Thousands Millions 
TUR. 7 1, 589 
784.3 1, 603 
l. V9 1,322 
718.5 1,490 
707.9 1, 438 
154. 3 1.320 
642.6 1. 307 
7. 5 J, 138 
506. 5 1. 180 
585. 0 1.276 
520.0 1,050 


Production (millions of linear yards) 


pe 
Bilk and Woolen man 
Total Cotton synthetic and hour 
worsted 

12,371 9, 817 2,089 A516 7.8 
12, 405 9, 640 2 7 408 7. 7 
10, 923 N. 406 2. 086 411 83 
14, 601 10, 013 2. 578 471 8 8 
12, N 10, 136 2,350 375 9.0 
12,100 9, 514 2.204 35t #0 
12. 46 10, Axt 2,410 d 9.9 
12, 283. 9, 763 2, 38 WI 10. 8 
12, 940 10, 0% 2, 568 311 10.9 
12, 840 10, 250 2, 263 327 10.6 
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Covers scouring and combing plants, yarn and thread mills and broadwoven fabric mills. 
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No Federal Scholarships, Thank You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Not long ago there came to my desk the 
bulletin of Wheaton College in Illinois. 
This college was established in 1860. It 
is common knowledge that a great many 
of the smaller endowed colleges of 
America have been ‘hard put to keep up 
their struggle in a rapidly changing 
world. s 

The president of Wheaton College re- 
tently addressed an open letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the subject of Fed- 
eral scholarships. 

Dr. Edman carefully points out some 
basic facts that at one time were never 
Questioned, namely, that we can’t spend 
Ourselves into prosperity. 

He also points out that it is the aim 
of their college to always point out that 
Scholarship aid comes from American 
industry in a competitive economy. Dr. 
Edman gives no indication that he ex- 
Rects the financial ills of his college, if 
any should occur, should be aided by the 
5 Government in Washington, 


I commend his statement to my 
colleagues. 
No FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THANK You 
(By President V. Raymond Edman) 


My Dran PrESIDENT EISENHOWER: Origi- 
nally, Mr. President, it was my thought to 
write to our Congressman from the 14th 
Illinois District, the Honorable Russell W. 
Keeney, and express to him as our repre- 
sentative how we at Wheaton College feel 
about Federal aid to higher education, 
especially in the matter of scholarships. 
However, in our district we have had the 
sorrow caused by the untimely death of Mr. 
Keeney, a fellow citizen and neighbor here 
in Wheaton, and a very highly respected 
citizen and public servant, I am therefore 
taking the liberty of addressing these ob- 
servations to you. 

The advocates for Federal aid to education 
are vocal and well organized. We are 
familiar with their arguments for imme- 
diate aid to the colleges and universities, 
lest we be overwhelmed by the rising tide 
of enrollments, or die because of rising costs 
that may prove to be beyond our means. 

We appreciate the perplexity and peril in 
which institutions of higher learning find 
themselves, but we do not think we should 
become panicky. The colleges have been in 
difficulties in days past, in the depression, 
for example; but we tightened our belts and 
toughened our spirit to overcome that 
ordeal, 

We here at Wheaton, along with some oth- 
ers, perhaps a minority, do not favor pana- 
ceas such as Federal scholarships and grants- 
in-aid. Our persuasion is based upon 
principles fundamental in the American way 
of education. 
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I, NOT A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

We do not believe that basically education 
is a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We do not hold that article 1, sec- 
tion 8, paragraph 1 of the Constitution 
which grants to the Congress the power to 
lay and collect taxes, and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States includes education. That re- 
sponsibility was left very wisely to the indi- 
vidual States and the local districts thereof. 

The thought of the Founding Fathers re- 
garding education was well stated in the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, made the very 
same year the Constitution was framed. 
You will recall that basic statement of na- 
tional policy-declared that “religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged." To that laudable end 
the Ordinance made provision for the reser- 
vation of land designed to suport public 
education, both elementary and higher. 


I. A FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 


We hold that the primary responsibility 
for the education of the children rests with 
the individual family. The family is the 
God-ordained unit of human society. In the 
last analysis, the strength of any government 
is based upon the strength of the family. 

It should be the desire of the parents that 
their children have every available educa- 
tional opportunity. Such desire may require 
great sacrifice and hardship on the part of 
their parents, but their investment will be 
infinitely worthwhile., 

It should be the motivation of the children 
to secure an education. If they lack the 
inner urge to prepare themselves thoroughly 
for life, no amount of outward advantages 
and encouragement can help them. 

Few factors can be more constructive in 
building unity and cooperation than the mu- 
tual desire of all the family to help in the 
education of the children. We here at 
Wheaton find that many of our finest young 
people come from godly homes of modest 
circumstances, in which fathers and mothers 
love their children, pray for them, sacrifice 
for them, and encourage them. The chil- 
dren, on their part, are appreciative of the 
affection and confidence of their parents and 
do their part diligently in their studies and 
employment so as to achieve a college edu- 
cation. 

We think the Federal Government should 
join the colleges and the churches in the 
effort to encourage building strang American 
homes, which in turn will be the bulwark of 
a free America, The dependence of parents 
and children should be upon God and upon 
themselves, and not on the Federal Govern- 
ment. By cooperation and courage, by effort 
and enthusiasm, by faith and frugality, the 
children can achieve the education they 
desire and need. 

Therefore, we believe that Federal scholar- 
ships, good as they may seem on the outside, 
can be a real handicap to the highest inter- 
ests of the American people. 

Itt, A LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Next to the individual family, the local 
community, the county, and, finally, the 
State should be responsible to provide ade- 
quate facilities for public education. Such 
persuasion on our part dates back to the very 
beginnings'of American history. The Pu- 
grims and Puritans who settled in New Eng- 
land in the 1620's and 1630's gladly assumed 
the responsibility for the education of their 
children. Although beset by hardships on 
their farms and in their tiny towns and be- 
deviled by Indians on the frontier, the set- 
tiers of Massachusetts passed a law as early 
as 1642 requiring each town to provide com- 
pulsory education for the children of the 
community. Perhaps it would have been a 
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vain effort for the Puritans to look to a dis- 
tant Parliament in Great Britain for educa- 
tional subsidies. Be that as it may, they saw 
their own problem and resolved it by their 
own efforts, and at their own expense. In 
that way they established the American pat- 
tern for public education. 

It is our strong persuasion, Mr. President, 


that this original responsibility for educa- ` 


tion should be kept at the local level. There 
is no substitute for the endeavor of free men 
to provide education for the children of their 
own community. Bureaucracy can build 
bulging budgets but not school buildings and 
public spirit for education. 


IV. PHILANTHROPY AND ECONOMY A NECESSITY 


It is our persuasion that careful planning 
by the private colleges and generous phi- 
lanthropy by our fellow Americans, either 
individuals, industry, or foundations, can 
face up to the present challenge in higher 
education. Many of the colleges which are 
in dire financial distress can help themselvés 
immeasurably by a review of their policies 
and practice, by a reduction in expenditures 
brought about by increased efficiency of 
operation, and by a realistic tuition sched- 
ule. Why go on in inefficiency, wasteful- 
ness, and indifference? 

In that regard, Mr. President, may I say 
that we at Wheaton for years have con- 
tinued on a balanced budget. We hold no 
illusion that we can spend ourselves into 
prosperity. Neither do we think that busi- 
nessmen should have confidence in an insti- 
tution that is not careful and conscientious 
in, the use of funds entrusted to it. We 
“have a continuing study on ecònomy and 
efficiency so that we make the most of the 
stewardship that is entrusted to us by the 
Christian friends of the college. 

It is our observation that industry is will- 
ing and able to help the colleges that are 
doing their best to be efficient and effective 
in their work. Industry and individuals 
have the right to make careful inquiry into 
the financial integrity and efficiency of a 
college, so as to be sure that its academic 
program is effective and its financial policies 
and practices are sound. 

American philanthropy, Mr. President, as 
represented by industry, foundations, and 
individuals, can and will provide the schol- 
arship aid which is needed for earnest and 
deserving American young people and also 
give the colleges proportionate aid for the 
education of our youth, The National Merit 
Scholarship program, the Ford Foundation 
scholarships, General Motors scholarships, 
and the many others granted by American 
agencies provide the incertive and enterprise 
needed in the instruction of our college stu- 
dents. The Federal Government should en- 
courage that movement for scholarship aid 
by industry. 

I believe strongly, Mr. President, that our 
American young people should know that 
scholarship aid comes from American indus- 
try and ingenuity; therefore, it is most prop- 
er that the real sources should have recog- 
nition and appreciation. Federal scholar- 
ships will create the illusion that the bounty 
arises from the Federal bureaucracy. The 
Government as such produces no wealth. It 
only spends the money which we citizens 
contribute in the form of taxes. We at 
Wheaton find that we have to keep teaching 
our students this basic truth because of the 
false impression that has been created to 
the effect that anybody can get most any- 
thing from Washington. 

Federal money is originally our money. It 
is produced by our enterprise, energy, in- 
ventiveness, efficiency; by our sweat, and 
sometimes by our tears. Our money should 
be a sacred trust to the Federal Government, 
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Government is a necessity, but it should not 
be a luxury. È 

Therefore, Mr. President, I recommend you 
allow the American people the responsibility 
and the privilege of providing the education 
for their own young people. We concur in 
the opinion of your Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School in its second 
report which reads in part: 

“Despite some strong reasons in its favor, 
the committee does not recommend institut- 
ing a large-scale program of Federal scholar- 
ships at this time. The committee believes 
that it could lessen the growing efforts of 
others; it could accentuate the danger that 
enroliments will rise faster than the faculties 
and facilities needed to care for them, and 
it would not represent the most effective 
means by which such Federal assistance as 
may be needed could be used to aid both stu- 
dents and institutions right now. 

“The committee is encouraged by the 
marked recent expansion of scholarships 
supported by private foundations, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, service clubs, individuals, 
and by State and local governments. There 
is need for much further expansion, both at 
the graduate and undergraduate level. If 
these programs should later prove to be in- 
adequate, the committee believes a Federal 
scholarship program to fill the gap is in- 
evitable. Right now, however, it seems likely 
that the Federal Government can help most 
in other directions.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, we believe the 
Federal Government should encourage free 
enterprise to help freedom-loving American 
people solve their own problems of educa- 
tion. We believe the Federal Government 
has enough to do without being concerned 
about our kindergartens and colleges. We 
promise you that the privately supported 
Christian colleges and American industry 
will not fail nor shirk their responsibilities. 

v. A. COMMENDATION 

May I commend you most highly, Mr. 
President, for the statement with which you 
introduced your education message to Con- 
gress on January 27: 

“Education best fulfills its high purpose 
when responsibility for education is kept 
close to the people it serves—when it is 
rooted in the home, nurtured in the com- 
munity, and sustained by a rich variety of 
public, private, and individual resources. 
The bond linking home and school and com- 
munity—the responsiveness of each to the 
needs of the others—is a precious asset of 
American education. 

This bond must be strengthend, not weak- 
ened, as American education faces new re- 
sponsibilities in the cause of freedom. For 
the increased support our educational system 
now requires, we must look primarily to citi- 
zens and parents acting in their own com- 
munities, school boards and city councils, 
teachers, principals, school superintendents, 
State boards of education and State legis- 
latures, trustees, and faculties of private in- 
stitutions. ; 

We are apprehensive, however, of what fol- 
lows in that message. We realize there is 
an emergency; but we are not'convinced that 
the Federal Government must also under- 
take to play an emergeñcy role, as you de- 
clare. What begins as an emergency can be- 
come the accustomed procedure within a 
very brief time. 

We and the young people we teach would 
do better to be exercised by the emergency 
which is upon us, toughened by the difi- 
culties and decisions we must face. Thus the 
colleges, with the cooperation of industry 
and individuals, can make a realistic and 
real contribution to the America of tomor- 
row. 


March 25 


Livestock Prices for Top Animals Soar to 
Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article entitled “Livestock Prices for Top 
Animals Soar to Records,” from the 
Sterling Gazette, Sterling, III.: 

LIVESTOCK Prices ror Tor ANIMALS Soar 

TO RECORDS 


Curcaco.—The level of cattle prices rose to 
the highest point since 1952, while hogs re- 
corded the highest averages for March in 4 
years in strong trading at the Chicago stock 
yards this week. 

Prime cattle brought 639 in the midweek 
session, However, it is important to point 
out that a big $10 spread remains between top 
prime steers and low choice kinds. Slightly 
less than 2 percent of the total cattle mar- 
keted this week were strictly prime kinds. 

The general level of all steers and heifers 
this week was 50 cents to $1 higher. High 
choice and low prime kinds sold from $31.50 
to $34, while average prime sold from $34 and 
up. Average choice steers met with active 
demand and sold at higher prices from $29.50 
to $31. Good and low choice steers cashed 
from $25 to $29 to record a 50-cent advance. 
Standard and utility steers sold actively from 
$22 to $25. 

The first strictly prime heifers to arrive at 
Chicago in some time promptly sold at a 5- 
year record price of $32 this week. Most of 
the other top heifers in the trade were of 
the high choice grade and sold from $29 and 
up. 

Average choice kinds cashed mostly from 
$27 to $28.50 and prices on these kinds were 
50 to 55 cents higher. Good and low choice 
heifers sold mostly from $25 to $27. Stand- 
ard and utility kinds cashed from 621 to 
$24.50, Again this week there was increased 
interest in heifers from all buying sources. 

The cow market advanced 50 cents to $1 
this week. Canner and cutter cows closed 
from $15 to $18, while the utility and com- 
mercial kinds, along with the beef cows, sold 
from $18 to $21. Young standard heifer- 
ettes sold up to $23. Bulls remained fairly 
active and steady with the bulk of the utility 
and commercials selling from $18 to $21.50. 
Vealers, were steady with choice and prime 
selling from $27 to $32. 

MEAT HOGS HIGH 


Top meat hogs in the lighter weights con- 
tinued to sell stronger at Chicago this week, 
as the top on these kinds advanced to $22.50 
the highest since August of 1957. Increased 
receipts late in the week falled to stem the 
tide of the rising market as demand from 
both local and Eastern packers continued 
strong. : 

Most lightweight meaty kinds in late week 
trading sold from $22.25 to $22.50 Uneven 
and fatter types in the same weights bulked 
mostly from $21.50 to $22. Medium weight 
butchers carrying weights up to 280 pounds 
sold from $21.25 to $21.75, the latter price on 
meaty 250- and 260-pound weights. Most 
of the extreme heavy butchers closed at 
prices from $20 to $20.75. The supply of 
butchers over 250 pounds remains rather 
small. 
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The dependable Chicago sow market ad- 
vanced 50 to 75 cents this week. Top sows 
at midweek reached $20.50. Most light kinds 
sold from $19.75 to $20.25. Four hundred 
pound sows closed from $19.50 to 819.75; 
medium weight sows cashed from $18.75 to 
$19.50. Heavy sows up to 600 pounds 
brought $18.25 to $18.75. There were very 
few sows in the trade under 350 pounds or 
over 500 pounds this week. 

The general level of hog prices this week 
is about 64.10 on the average above a year 
ago. 

The sheep and lamb market at Chicago in- 
creased in activity this week after last week's 
dull close: Top lambs which were mixed 
high choice and prime sold at 624.50. The 
bulk of wool and clip offerings sold from $22 
to 824. The market was slowed somewhat 
from its strong to 25 cents higher pace by 
heavyweight wool lambs. However, these 
kinds sold steady from 621.50 to $22.50 for 
weights up to 125 pounds. Slaughter ewes 
continued steady from 87 to $9.50. Top 
choice kinds continued to sell up to $11. 

The meat trade this week was active 
and price advances were recorded on all 
species. This was an Important factor in the 
83 action of the Chicago livestock 

ade, 


Farm Aid Where Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, through a factual analysis the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development has 
found, just as many of us have known 
all along, that Secretary Benson’s farm 
Program is indeed a sound one. In the 
following editorial from the March 17 
issue of the Washington Post, these facts 
are pointed out. 

Of particular interest to me was the 
Mention of the Agriculture Department's 
rural development program. This pro- 
fram is a new basic approach to the 
Problems of farm families on small, low- 
income farms and it is in operation in 
some areas in Tennessee. It is pro- 
ving its effectiveness every day. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Washington Post of March 17, 

1958] 


Farm Am WHERE NEEDED 

The Senate's unwillingness to alter rigid 
agricultural price supports—presumably in 
the thought that this will protect farmers 
in the recession—warranted a hard look at 
Some of the facts recently brought to light 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
Ment. It found that 44 percent of the farms 
in the United States produce 91 percent of 
the crops sold for cash. Obviously it is the 
small farmers with sales of less than $2,500 a 
year—they constitute 56 percent of the 
total—who are most in need of help, and 
these are the farmers who can obtain rela- 
tively little help from the remedy most fa- 
vored by Congress—high, rigid price supports. 
The minor importance of price supports to 
the majority of farmers who haye little to 
sell should be clear to anyone who cares to 
examine the statistics. 

How, then, should the Government aid 
the small producers and the part-time farm- 
er? One answer, of course, is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rural-development pro- 
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gram which seeks to correct specific agricul- 
tural deficiencies in problem areas and to en- 
courage the establishment of rural indus- 
tries to give part-time jobs to farmers who 
cannot make a decent living on their land. 

Another answer is to retain farmhands 
who wish to shift to industrial employment 
and otherwise ease their transition out of 
farming. This process has been going on for 
many years, as indicated by the reduction 
of workers on the farms from 10,979,000 in 
1940 to 17,869,000 in 1956. It could be 
speeded up and made less painful by provid- 
ing additional vocational training. 

A third source of help would be for the 
Government to take land out of production. 
To make this more effective it is suggested 
that whole farms be put into a revised con- 
servation reserve of the Soil Bank. As the 
Committee for Economic Development has 
pointed out, however, this remedy should 
not be limited to the small uncommercial 
farms, for if all these farms were taken out 
of production it would not be sufficient to 
eliminate surpluses. 

We think the CED is right in urging Con- 
gress to concentrate on aid to the marginal 
farmers—aid that will make them less de- 
pendent on agriculture. If a substantial 
amount of commercial farmland were also 
taken out of production temporarily 
through the Soil Bank, and price supports 
were made more flexible, as recommended 
by Secretary Benson, surpluses might be 
eliminated. The commercial farmer would 
then be more able to stand on his own feet. 
At least this seems to be the most hopeful 
approach that has yet been offered. 


Senate Agriculture Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement by a citizen of the Seventh 
Congressional District of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Carl E. Sturm, produce dealer, Manawa, 
Wis., chairman of the board, Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, Tuesday, March 
25, 1958. The statement follows: 

My name is Carl E. Sturm. For more than 
30 years I have been engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying, processing, and selling butter, 
eggs, and other commodities with. head- 
quarters in Manawa, Wis. I am engaged in 
this business and various other enterprises 
with my brothers. Our firm is a continua- 
tion of the business founded by my father 
more than 50 years ago. Iam a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade as well as the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, where I have 
been a governor since 1949. In January of 
this year, I was elected chairman of the 
board. 

The Chicago Mercantile Exchange has 500 
members who are located in 29 States and 2 
foreign countries and is the largest perish- 
able commodity exchange in the world. The 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange was chartered 
by the State of Illinois in 1919 and is located 
in the city of Chicago. 

The exchange was organized for the spe- 
cific purpose of providing trading facilities 
for trading in agricultural commodities of a 
perishable nature. Onions is one of the com- 
modities traded on our exchange. The ex- 
change serves a necessary function for both 
the grower and consumer of onions, We 
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provide contracts several months in advanee 
so that in every year since onion trading 
began on our exchange in 1942, it has been 
possible for the onion grower to have sold his 
crop at a legitimate profit. By the same 
token, it has also been possible for the whole- 
salers and retailers to purchase their require- 
ments at proper times to insure a reasonable 
cost to the consumer. It is imperative that 
someone assume the risk of providing this 
price insurance to assure both the grower 
and consumer of onions a fair price. This 
man is the speculator. 

As this market has successfully developed, 
it has undergone evolutionary changes, as 
must occur in the life of any business enter- 
prise. The management of our exchange and 
the board of governors have worked con- 
stantly and conscientiously to solve all the 
problems which have become apparent from 
time to time in such trading, For the past 
2 years, there has not been a single example 
of which I am aware of any practice which 
an objective critic could deplore. Further- 
more, with only 2 or 3 exceptions, this has 
been the case throughout the past 10 years. 

Since the market came under supervision 
by the CEA in September 1955, there has only 
been one instance, to my Knowledge, where 
the CEA has had cause to complain. I am 
familiar with other markets on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and elsewhere and I feel this 
market will compare favorably with any 
other market as to policing. 

The prices established on the exchange by 
the representatives of growers and consumers, 
speculators and hedgers are the direct re- 
sult of the consensus among buyers and sell- 
ers of onions throughout the United States. 
Certainly prices fluctuate because the haz- 
ards of production of any agricultural crop 
are composed of many variables. 

If the growers of onions would use the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange contracts for 
what they were intended, namely, to hedge 
all or part of their crop, we would have no 
complaints. I would like to say to the 
growers of onions: Use our exchange for the 
purpose of hedging and if the urge compels 
you to speculate, do so in a commodity that 
you did not produce. 

Hearings on. a bill to ban futures trading 
were first held by a subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee early in 1956. 
The Chicago Mercantile Exchange, in line 
with the subcommittee’s suggestions, made 
every change in our regulations which we 
thought would contribute to market sta- 
bility and more constructive exchange op- 
erations. As a matter of fact, we made 
some changes which we thought were ques- 
tionable, so far as practicality was con- 
cerned, but we wanted to cooperate to the 
fullest. With one exception, we adopted 
all the suggestions of the National Onion 
Association, which is the primary force be- 
hind the demand for the abolition of futures 
trading in onions. Incidentally, this sug- 
gestion was that we stop all futures trading 
in onions and go out of business. 

The changes in the exchange’s rules for 
futures trading in onions during the 1956-57 
crop year (year ending March 22, 1957) were 
as follows: 

1, Speculative limits: November, 200 con- 
tracts; January, 150; February, 100; March, 
100, with an overall total limitation of 300 
cars. There were no limits previously. 

2. Onions with 3 percent and 4 percent 
decay are no longer deliverable on any con- 
tract. 

3. Cold storage onions in Chicago will be 
deliverable only at a discount of 25 cents 
per bag. We interpret the rule which states, 
“in refrigerator cars on team track in Chi- 
cago” to mean that onions once stored in 
the Chicago district may not be removed 
from storage for the purpose of redelivery 
on track. 

4. Onions placed on track must be in- 
spected and delivered within 5 business 
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days. No more than 5 business days shall 
elapse between any subsequent delivery. 
Any business day on which the United States 
Department of Agriculture is not inspecting 
shall be excepted. 

These are not all the changes. Others 
which are effective on the 1957-58 crop (end- 
ing March 24, 1958) are: 

1. Opening of November 1958 onion con- 
tract was deferred until March 3, 1958. 

2. Effective April 1, 1957, the daily fluc- 
tuation limit on onion contracts was reduced 
from 50 cents to 35 cents per bag. 

Subsequent to ceasing trading in the 1957 
crop onions, which occurred at the end of 
March, 1957, we called members of the Na- 
tional Onion Association, other growers, 
college professors, onion dealers, as well as 
members of our own exchange together to 
discuss the terms of the contract in the hope 
of improving it further. As a result of 
these discussions, we opened trading in 1957- 
58 crop oinions for delivery in November, 
1958, and January, February and March, 
1959, with the following new revisions in 
our rules: 

1, All onions to be deliverable must be at 
least fairly bright as a minimum require- 
ment. 

2. USDA inspection certificates shall show 
the exact size to the closest 5 percent. 

3. The daily trading limits shall be: 25 
cents per bag when the price is under $2; 
35 cents per bag when the price is $2 and 
over. 

4. The contract grade shall be: Yellow 
Globe type, northern grown, except Sweet 
Spanish, U. S. No. 1, with the following 
size specifications: The minimum size shall 
be 1% inches in diameter; 70 percent shall 
be 2 inches or larger in diameter; but not 
more than 15 percent shall have a diameter 
of 3 inches or more, with baldheads and 
peelers limited to 5 percent. 

5. The following substitution shall be per- 
mittted: Carlots of Yellow Globe type, except 
Sweet Spanish, U. S. No. 1, with the 
following size specifications: The minimum 
size shall be 1144 inches in diameter; 65 per- 
cent or more shall be 2 inches or larger in 
diameter; but not more than 15 percent shall 
have a diameter of 3 inches or more, with 
baldheads and peelers limited to 5 percent. 
Deliverable with allowance of 10 percent 
of the delivery price but not exceeding $150 
per car. 

Other witnesses have covered various other 
aspects of this controversy in, what I hope, 
is an adequate manner for your purposes. 
I have tried to point out, as a governor of 
our exchange, that we have done everything 
possible, in our opinion, to improve our 
contract and to police it properly. The re- 
sults as shown by the performance of the 
market in recent years, is eloquent testi- 
mony, I believe, to the success of our efforts. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for listening to my 
testimony and I assure you that I am willing 
to rest our case in your able hands. 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to express myself on the action 
taken last Thursday in this Chamber 
on Senate Joint Resolution 172 which 
provides that the 1958 dollars and cents 
support price for any agriculture com- 
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modity and the total acreage allotted 
for any basic commodity, except to- 
bacco, through 1959 shall not be less 
than that in effect for the 1757 crop or 
marketing year. The record indicates 
that I was against this measure. I en- 
deavored to get time to speak against 
the proposal but I was not successful. 
I want the Recorp to reflect my very 
Sincere objections to the provisions of 
this proposal. My vote against passage 
and in favor of recommittal were over- 
ruled, since the required votes for pas- 
sage and against recommittal were ob- 
tained. 

First of all, I want to second the 
Washington Star's recent editorial ap- 
praise] of Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son as a man of courage. He is truly 
that and for my part he is one of our 
President's finest Cabinet members who 
will not be deterred from doing right as 
he sees it for the consumer and the 
farmer. Secretary Benson has with- 
stood the whippings and lashings of 
leaders in Congress, some from his own 
side of the aisle, and mine. He has not 
buckled under the attacks nor suc- 
cumbed to the great pressures to change 
his policies. He is truly fighting the 
fight to the end and I believe he will 
ultimately win. His actions are mani- 
festations of his strength. 

While making no pretense of being a 
farm expert, even though coming from 
the heartland of the Middle West, I be- 
lieve I am something of an expert in 
knowing about the consumer and what 
consumption is with a family of eight 
children. The measure this body passed 
last Thursday touches the consumer 
closely since its provisions will be re- 
fiected in prices we pay at the super- 
markets. I for one haye not noticed 
any dearth of good produce at the mar- 
kets as well as noting plenty of other 
farm commodities. Our party and our 
administration is being blamed for un- 
employment yet this body in effect is 
making it impossible to bring prices 
down on necessary food items which 
every family including the unemployed 
consumes in great quantities. 

In my opinion this is not good sense. 
The measure was contrary to the wishes 
of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson, who believe we must have a 
wider range of price supports and not 
Narrower. It is unfair to winter wheat 
farmers who signed up for the 1958 Soil 
Bank at a distinct disadvantage with 
other wheat farmers. Before signing up 
for the 1958 Soil Bank to help cut down 
the surplus, these farmers compared the 
$1.20 per bushel payment with the $1.78 
announced price support. Had they 
known that the price-support level would 
be $2 per bushel, their decisions could 
have been different, and quite under- 
standably so, with respect to their par- 
ticipation. 

The change in support level on wheat 
is not going to benefit the farmers who 
tried to help America to cut our surplus. 

Secretary Benson knows that in- 
creases in our price-support programs 
are not a solution to our problem. These 
programs are expensive to the individual 
taxpayer and the consumer. At a time 
when unemployment looms high on the 
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list of our concerns, the House approved 
a measure which precludes any reduc- 
tion of price support for 1958 and have 


frozen acreage allotment through the 


1959 crops. I repeat, this action will by 
degrees show up in prices we pay when 
we go to the market. 

Another aspect as I see it that this 
measure will hurt the farmer because, 
instead of being able to achieve a better 
balance in our supply and demand, we 
will have unavoidable surpluses through 
stimulating unneeded production. This 
is not a good climate for the farmer. 

More flexible price and lower agricul- 
tural price-support programs is a sound 
thesis propounded by Secretary Benson. 

An ace and yeteran newsman of Chi- 
cago, John W. Dienhart of the South- 
town Economist, wrote recently: 

Several of the largest corporations in the 
country have finally abandoned trying to en- 
force so-called fair prices for their products. 
They discovered that the only agency that 
can circumvent the law of supply and de- 
mand is the Federal Government. Fair 
prices, as such, constitute price fixing and 
they stifle competition and sales. It took 
manufacturers a long time to learn. 


Translating these views to our subject 
at hand, I believe the result is the same. 
Let us hope it does not take the farmers 
as long to learn that price supports just 
as price fixing is not just a vitamin but 
can become a barbiturate upon which 
their existence depends. This is diamet- 
rically opposed to our concept of private 
and free enterprise and healthy compe- 
tition. 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising, and Con- 
sumption of Alcoholic Beverages on 
Airplanes in Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHTO $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following resolu- 
tion from the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Elyria, Ohio, to sup- 
port the enactment of H. R. 301, H. R. 
1009, and H. R. 1111 to provide that no 
air carrier shall serve alcoholic bever- 
ages while in flight within thé United 
States; and H. R. 4835, which would 
prohibit interstate transmission of al- 
coholic beverage advertising: 

ELYRIA, On10, March 4, 1958. 

Representative A. D. BAUMHART, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Mr. BAUMHART: May we petition you 
to do all you can to hasten the passage of 
H. R. 4835 to prohibit transportation of al- 
coholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and over the air. As a group of 
women representing organized mother love 
in the local Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union we protest the advertising of such a 
blight-bearing commodity as If it were a 
beneficial commodity. The economic load 
alone is more than we taxpayers can bear in 
view of all the helpful things we would like 
to see our taxes spent for. We also urge you 
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to support H. R. 301, H. R. 1009, or H. R. 
1111 to prohibit consumption of alcoholic 
beverages on airplanes in flight. Thank you. 
May we ask that you submit our petition 
to the House and have a note made of it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Hazel B. Lovett, Agnes Townsend, Minnie 
P. Whitaker, Mary L. Gay, Harriet An- 
drews, O. R. Brown, Hazel W. Charlton, 
Emma Christman, Mrs. Florence M. 
Schoner, Eleanor C. Sperry, Josephine 
Bradley, Grace Aylesworth, Nellie C. 
Adams, Mrs. Alice Long, Stella Watson, 
Mrs. Howard Gould, Anna Benton, 
Jennie Haines, May Myler, Nora A, 
Stauffer, Elizabeth Miller, Helen F. 
Sellers, Lydia A. Decker, Ethel Miller, 
members of the Elyria WCTU. 


The Altcona (Pa.) Mirror Believes It Is 
Time To Lick Old Man Hard Times by 
Getting Our Advice From Those Who 
Believe in the American Way of Do- 
ing Things and Stop Listening to Those 
Who Learned Their Economics ia 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following timely editorial appeared in the 
March 22, 1958, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror and should prove interesting 
Treading to not only Members of Congress 
but to all others who are identified with 
Our Government. As the editorial says, 
“It is time to lick Old Man Hard Times” 
by following a pattern of solid American 
economics and not those from Soviet 
Russia: 


“Nurs” 


It's a little more than 14 years ago now 
since Lt. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe de- 
lighted every red-blooded American with his 
One-word reply to the Nazis" demand for 
Surrender at Bastogne. McAuliffe and the 
boys under him along with a lot of other 
Americans had gotten just a little tired of 
being shoved around. 

A hard-driving offensive that had been 
Started just a few days prior to McAuliffe’s 
shouted defiance to the German demand for 
Surrender really got underway that same 
day and within a very short time the en- 
emy troops were reeling backward all along 
the line. 

That, too, was a snowy winter with freez- 
ing weather and a lot of other enemies to 
fight in addition to the Nazis. We have a 
feeling that right now a lot of Americans are 
just waiting for another famous American 
leader of men to shout something akin to 
McAuliffe’s defiance and break the economic 
jam that is becoming more irksome with 
each passing day. 

Time for a man who twice has been 
flected by the American people by the larg- 
est vote in the history of the Nation to 
stop being polite and come out shouting. 
Time for him, perhaps, to remind others 
that he is commander in chief and that he 
has been very patient in getting all the facts 
&nd some of the hearsay about conditions 
around the country and now he wants some 
action, 
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Time to remember that a man out of a 
job is something more than just a statistic 
and that statistics can be rigged to show 
just about whatever the one using them 
wants to show. Time to forget about a 
fancy name for the disease that some econ- 
omists want to label mild depression, slight 
recession, saucer-like leveling out of the 
economy. Time to revert, if you wish, to 
some old-fashioned homey name for it like 
our dads had. “Hard times” doesn't sound 
so fancy, but it pretty well names it for 
the family whose wage earners is out of work. 

Time to consult some of the fighting brand 
of men who don't dodge the draft and im- 
prove their chances to take over the bossing 
job in one of our powerful unions, after 
spending their formative years inside the 
Soviet Union finding out how to take over 
while the real patriots are at the front slug- 
ging it out with the enemy. 

Time perhaps to pass some real laws that 
give the GI's a real chance to get back into 
the saddle in some of the national and in- 
ternational unions and rid them of the 
gangsters that have been exposed in the 
McClellan hearings. 

It's really time to ask Congress to pass a 
resolution relieving the railroads of the 
necessity of submitting their rates to the 
ICC before they put them into effect. Just 
give the rails 2 years of making and ad- 
justing their own rates and this one sick 
segment of the economy will recover and 
bring the rest of the alling list back to a 
healthy glow. 

Give the railroads 2 years and give the ICC 
a right at the end of those 2 years to show 
cause why they should again go under re- 
strictions if they misbehave during the 2 
years and we believe that we will have a 
healthy situation that not even the ICC will 
want to change. 

Let’s get the blamed tax reduction show 
on the road too. Vague promises to reduce 
the tax rates if the economy does not im- 
prove make most of those who really pro- 
duce the wealth of the Nation more than 
just a little sick. 

It's something like dangling a bunch of 
carrots before the nose of the already over- 
worked donkey to get him to pull beyond 
his strength. How about pepping up the 
economy with a little feed first and then 
asking for the extra energy. An across-the- 
board slash in tax rates on a percentage 
basis would be fair and would, in our 
opinion, bring about the desired results. 

We even believe it's time for the automo- 
tive people to start a little offensive push all 
their own. Perhaps if they really want to 
get rolling in 1958 they had better send some 
of their high brass out into the market places 
and listen to the people who buy cars rather 
than take the designer's word for it. 

Surely somewhere in the administration 
high command there are some men like Gen, 
Tony McAuliffe. Let them spearhead the at- 
tack on what's ailing the economy. Present 
the bill of particulars needed to make the 
offensive a complete victory to Congress with 
the clear understanding that it is a must 
program. 

Hedging for political advantage could 
prove extremely dangerous at this time. The 
people want action, not speeches and back- 
ing and filling. This fall they can change 
the entire complexion of the makeup of Con- 
gress. Important changes can take place, 
and will, if the public decides that there has 
been any hoidup on the part of the party 
that now controls Congress. It can be 
changed and with it will go a lot of commit- 
tee chairs and other appointments dear to 
the hearts of our legislative friends. 

The time to lick old man hard times ts 
to hit him hard before he starts knocking 
on too many doors. Let's get our advice 
from those who believe in the American way 
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of doing things and stop listening to those 
who learned their economics in Russia. 


Medical Research and the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, the able chairman 
of the National Health Education Com- 
mittee, has just released a highly critical 
report regarding funds spent by the 
Veterans’ Administration for medical re- 
search. The Veterans“ Administration 
spends annually $745 million for medical 
care, while only $9 million is spent dur- 
ing the same period for medical research, 

The National Health Education Com- 
mittee has reported that the key to 
reversing the steadily increasing medical 
costs for veterans is an enlarged research 
budget. 

It is my hope that the Veterans’ 
Administration and the other Federal 
health agencies will step up their pro- 
grams of medical research. Through 
adequate medical research, veterans— 
along with all the other people of our 
country—will be able to live more fruit- 
ful lives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled Report 
Assails VA for Giving Little Money to 
Medical Study,” which was published in 
the New York Times of March 23, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report ASSAILS VA For GIVING LITTLE MONEY 
TO MEDICAL STUDY 

The Veterans’ Administration spent $745 
million in medical care for veterans in the 
1957 fiscal year, but only slightly more than 
$9 million in the same period for medical 
research, according to a study of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital caseload. 

The study was made public by the Na- 
tional Health Education Committee, Mrs. 
Albert D. Lasker, the committee's chairman, 
compared the VA's $9 million medical re- 
search budget with what she said was an 
estimated total of $121 million spent by the 
Agricultural Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture last year 
for plant and animal disease studies and re- 
lated research. 

“The key to reversing the steadily increas- 
ing medical care costs for our aging vet- 
erans,” she said, “is an enlarged research 
budget, which places human needs at least 
on a level with those of farm animals.” 

Through research discoveries in tubercu- 
losis alone, the committee's report said, the 
VA has realized savings of $38 million in the 
last 3 years in hospitalization costs of its pa- 
tients, Tuberculosis research also has en- 
abled the VA to lower the death rate in tu- 
bercular patients from 5 percent in 1946 to 
1 percent in 1956 and to increase the rate 
of noninfectiousness from 20 percent to 80 
percent in the same period, it was said. 

By using new drugs for mental Illness, the 
VA was able to increase the discharge rate 
among psychiatric patients by 37 percent in 
3 years, the report said, 
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However, despite these results, Mrs. Lasker 
observed, the VA was permitted to spend 
only a little more than 1 percent of its total 
medical care budget on medical research, 
She contrasted the research expenditure 
with other VA expenditures in 1957 as 
follows: 

Compensation, pensions and disability al- 
lowances: $2 billion; cardiovascular diseases: 
$330 million; cancer: $42 million; mental 
illness: 8532 million. 

The committee declared that unless medi- 
cal research came up with “new break- 
throughs against the chronic illnesses” the 
VA hospital system would be faced with a 
rising trend in the number of chronic and 
disabled veterans it must maintain. 

Unless new methods of treatment and pre- 
vention are found, the committee said, the 
country will be confronted, in just one 
‘disease, cancer, with these grim facts.” 

At some time 5,600,000 veterans will be 
hospitalized or will be entitled to hospitali- 
gation for cancer; if 80 percent of the vet- 
erans developing cancer receive full hos- 
pitalization for cancer from the VA, they 
will cost the taxpayers about five and one- 
third billion dollars; if only 50 percent re- 
ceive full hospitalization, they will cost the 
taxpayers about three and one-third billion 
dollars. 


The Right of Political Asylum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, ofttimes responsible people, even cer- 
tain influential editors, exhibit a happy 
facility for mixing apples and oranges 
and getting pears. A wonderful example 
of confusing two unrelated principles 
have been the references to the entrance 
of certain Latin American political ex- 
iles into this country. It has been con- 
tended that if certain individuals, per- 
haps unpopular in some American quar- 
ters, can freely enter this country, there 
is something wrong with our immigra- 
tion laws. The case of General Jimenez, 
of Venezuela, reportedly planning to 
come to Washington, is cited as indica- 
tive of our faulty immigration statute. 

Whoever said anything about General 
Jimenez immigrating to this country? 
If he is in possession of a valid passport, 
stamped with a.valid American visa, he 
is free to visit in this country for so long 
as our Government, in its discretion, 
permits. He may enjoy the benefits of 
residence in the United States available 
to any noncitizen with an American visa, 
and our immigration laws have no bear- 
ing whatever on his status as a visitor. 

In fact, General Jiminez may enjoy 
even greater, not less, privileges in this 
country than the normal visitor, That 
he and others similarly situated may en- 
joy distinctive treatment is due to his 
being a political exile who probably 
qualifies for asylum. 

The law of asylum is so widely recog- 
nized and accepted that its origin, de- 
velopment, and operation are taken for 
granted and too little understood. Asy- 
lum in practice today is seen in the 
thousands of daily defections from be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain to Western Eu- 
rope, and the United States will not soon 
forget the Soviet MVD colonel in Tokyo, 
or the North Korean pilot who dramati- 
cally sought American asylum. 

THE LAW OF ASYLUM 


In this hemisphere, the vicissitudes of 
Latin American politics and the insta- 
bility of some governments have given 
rise to almost constant wanderings, be- 
tween countries, of politicians fallen 
from grace of those temporarily ruling 
at home. Their right to political asylum 
has never been questioned as it is steeped 
in precedent and a long accepted postu- 
late of international law. The granting 
of political asylum should never be 
viewed as an odious act either on the part 
of the country granting it or of the party 
seeking it. God forbid, but the day may 
come when Americans of a particular 


political persuasion may have to invoke 


this right as their only protection. We 
should be moved to freely bestow this 
exercise of our sovereign power and to 
reiterate its inviolatibility. For this 
reason, I am persuaded to submit a 
timely reminder of the existence of the 
right of political asylum and a discus- 
sion of the law of asylum. 

EARLY ORIGINS 


As a legal term right of asylum has 
never been accurately defined. In its 
original sense it was highly descriptive. 
It was applied to privileged places, de- 
voted to special uses, among which was 
that of shelter for the fugitive. These 
places were by positive law or by super- 
stition protected from invasion and in 
reality they formed sanctuaries. If the 
fugitive could reach one of them he was 
safe from pursuit. He had clothed him- 
self with a right to protection which 
could. not be violated. It was the right 
of asylum. 

This right resulted naturally from the 
conditions under which it arose. The 
inspiration of ancient criminal law was 
the principle of vengeance. Whether 
pronounced by the head of a family, or of 
a tribe, sitting in judgment upon an in- 
jury inflicted on one of its members, or 
by a priest, as the mouthpiece of an 
offended deity, the punishment was im- 
posed summarily and generally in the 
form of a death sentence, as an act of 
revenge. 

The fundamental principle of asylum 
is to mitigate the harshness of existing 
law. Sentiments of religion and hu- 
manity, as well as of justice, sug- 
gested the means of escape from indis- 
criminate violence. These various mo- 
tives prompted the institution of places 
of refuge. From temples of the gods 
and other places which it was sacrilege 
to violate, the right of asylum, as an 
obstacle to violence, was extended to 
cities, islands and other portions of ter- 
ritory. In Biblical times six cities were 
esablished as a refuge, both for the 
children of Israel and for the stranger 
and for the sojourner among them: that 
every one that killeth any person un- 
awares may fiee thither—Numbers 
xxxv: 15. The right of asylum existed 
in Egypt, Greece, Rome, the entire 
ancient world. 

During the middle ages the church 
established the right of asylum as a 
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protection against savage revenge, by, 
decreeing, with the assent of the state, 
that a criminal, who had reached the 
church or its immediate neighborhood, 
might be delivered up only after he had 
performed ecclesiastical penance, and 
after the secular judge had promised 
that sentence of death or maiming 
would not be inflicted upon him. 

The right of asylum was upheld by the 
popes for centuries. However, they ex- 
cluded from the privilege serious of- 
fenders, such as highway robbers, 
murderers and those who chose the 
chureh or churchyard as the scene of 
their crimes so as to enjoy immediately 
the right of asylum. With the close of 
the Middle Ages and the rising pre- 
dominance of civil power, State legisla- 
tion opposed the ecclesiastical right of 
asylum. Historians are agreed the 
church's right of sanctuary was a force 
for the mitigation of the then existing 
severity of law. 

IN ENGLAND 


From the earliest known historical 
period, the right of asylum seems to have 
existed in England. It has been recog- 
nized in Anglo-Saxon, Kentish, and 
Anglo-Roman laws, and there are refer- 
ences to it in the early English legal 
writers Glanvil and Bracton. 


Sir Thomas Erskine May pays a fine 
tribute to the influence of the right of 
asylum in English history in his Consti- 
tutional History of England—1880 edi- 
tion, volume 2, page 283: 

Nothing has served so much to raise, in 
other states, the estimation of British lib- 
erty, as the protection which our laws afford 
to foreigners. Our earliest history, indeed, 
discloses many popular jealousies, of stran- 
gers settling in this country. But to foreign 
merchants, special consideration was shown 
by Magna Charta; and whatever the policy of 
the state, or the feelings of the people, at 
later periods, aliens have generally enjoyed 
the same personal liberty as British subjects, 
and complete protection from the jealousies 
and vengeance of foreign powers. It has 
been a proud distinction for England to 
afford an inviolable asylum to men of every 
rank and condition, seeking refuge on her 
shores from persecution and danger in their 
own lands. All exiles from their own coun- 
try, whether they fied from despotism or 
democracy, whether they were kings dis- 
crowned, or humble citizens in danger, 
have looked to England as their home. 
Such refugees were safe from the dangers 
which they had escaped. No solicitation or 
menace from their own government could 
disturb their right of asylum, and they were 
equally free from molestation by the munic- 
ipal laws of England. The Crown Indeed had 
claimed the right of ordering allens to with- 
draw from the realm; but this prerogative 
had not been exercised since the reign of 
Elizabeth (viz in 1571, 1574, and 1575). 
From that period, through civil wars and 
revolutions, a disputed succession, and trea- 
sonable plots against the state, no foreigner 
had been disturbed. If guilty of crimes, 
they were punished; but otherwise enjoyed 
the full protection of the law. 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


America became an asylum for reli- 
gious and political refugees: The charter 
granted by Charles II to Rhode Island 
illustrates this. It provided leave to 
settle: 

With a full libertie in religious concern- 
ment; * * * because some of the people and 
inhabitants of the same colonie cannot, in 
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their private opinions, conforme to the pub- 
lique exercise of religion, according to the 
litturgy, formes and ceremonyes of the 
Church of England, or take or subscribe the 
oaths and articles made and established in 
that behalfe; * * * noe person within the 
sayd colonye, at any tyme hereafter, shall 
bee any wise molested, punished, disquieted, 
or called in question, for any differences in 
opinione in matters of religion, and doe not 
actually disturb the civill peace of our sayd 
colonye. (Poore, Federal and State Consti- 
tutions, Colonial Charters, 1877, v. 2: 1596.) 


The Declaration of Independence lists 
as one of the grievances of the colonies 
against the King, that: 

He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these states; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 


Edward Everett, in an address to the 
New York Historical Society, in 1853, on 
The Discovery and Colonization of 
America and Immigration to the United 
States, said: 

Upon the whole, the United States were 
settled by individuals—the adventurous, 
resolute, high-spirited and in many cases 
persecuted men and women, who sought a 
home and a refuge beyond the sea; and such 
was the state of Europe in the 17th and 
18th centuries, that it furnished a success- 
sion of victims of a long series of political 
and religious disasters and persecutions who 
found, one after another, a safe and a con- 
genial retreat in some one of the American 
colonies, * * *Do we talk of the hardship of 
relieving destitute foreigners whom the hand 
of God has guided across the ocean and con- 
ducted to our door? Must we learn a les- 
son of benevolence from the ancient 
heathen? Let us then learn it * * * I am 
& man; nothing that is human is foreign to 
me My tale is told * * Let me re- 
mind you that its first incident is Columbus, 

bread for his child at the gate of a 
convent. Its last finds you the * al- 
moners of this more than imperial charity, 
providing employment and food for starving 
nations, and a home for fugitive races. 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLE 


As one of the political principles. of 
the Nation the right of asylum has re- 
Peatedly appeared in platforms of the 
leading national political parties. In the 
Democratic party platform of 1844 it 
read: 

That the liberal principles embodied by 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and sanctioned in the Constitution, 
Which makes ours the land of liberty and 
the asylum of the oppressed of every na- 
tion, have ever been cardinal principles in 
the democratic falth; and every attempt to 
abridge the present privilege of becoming 
Citizens and the owners of soil among us 
Ought to be resisted with the same spirit 


which swept the alien and sedition laws. 


from our statute book. (K. H. Porter, Na- 
tion Party Platforms, p. 6.) 


And the Republican Party platform of 
1864, influenced by Lincoln, provided: 

Resolved, that foreign immigration, which 
in the past has added so much to the 
Wealth, development of resources and in- 
Crease of power to the Nation, the asylum 
of the oppressed of all lands, should be fos- 
tered and encouraged by a liberal and just 
Policy. (Idem. p. 62) 


And in 1916 the Republican platform 
read: 


We reiterate the unqualified approval of 
the action taken in 1911 by the President 
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and Congress to secure with Russia, as with 
other countries, a treaty that will recognize 
the absolute right of expatriation, and pre- 
vent all discrimination of whatever kind 
between American citizens whether native 
born or alien, and regardless of race, rell- 
gion, or previous political allegiance. We 
renew the pledge to observe this principle 
and to maintain the right of asylum, which 
is never to be surrendered or restricted, and 
we unite in the cherished hope that the war 
which is now desolating the world, many 
speedily end with a complete and lasting 
declaration of brotherhood among the na- 
tions of the earth, and the assurance of full 
equal rights, civil and religious, to all men 
in every land. (Idem. p. 397.) 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM 


Justification of the right of asylum is 
to be found in a letter of March 22, 1792, 
by Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State: . 

Most codes extend their definitions of trea- 
son to acts not really against one’s country. 
They do not distinguish between acts against 
the Government and acts against the op- 
pressions of government. The latter are vir- 
tues, yet have furnished more victims to the 
executioner than the former.* * * The 
unsuccessful strugglers against tyranny have 
been the chief martyrs of treason laws in all 
countries. * * * Treasons, then, taking the 
simulated with the real, are sufficiently pun- 
ished by exile. (Moore, Digest of Interna- 
tional Law, v. 4, sec. 604.) 


ASYLUM DEFINED 


The term asylum is used to designate 
the protection which a state grants to a 
foreign citizen against his own govern- 
ment. In 1950 the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law stated the doctrine of asylum 
in these terms: Asylum is the protection 
which a state grants on its territory or 
in some other place under the control of 
certain of its organs, to a person who 
comes to seek it—American Journal of 
International Law, Supplement, volume 
45, page 15. 

There is a broad distinction between 
territorial asylum granted within the 
territorial jurisdiction of a state and 
extraterritorial asylum granted in lega- 
tions or on public vessels. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL ASYLUM 


The granting of extraterritorial asy- 
lum was formerly recognized and prac- 
ticed to a considerable extent but in more 
recent times it has been discontinued for 
the most part, except in a limited number 
of countries. It has never been recog- 
nized in the United States, where the su- 
premacy of the local law is rigorously 
maintained. Attorney General Brad- 
ford stated in an opinion dated June 24, 
1794, that the house of a foreign min- 
ister could not be made an asylum for 
a guilty citizen, nor a prison for an in- 
nocent one; and that, although the min- 
ister’s house be exempt from the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the country, yet, in 
such cases recourse would be had to the 
interposition of the extraordinary powers 
of the state—First Opinion Attorney 
General, page 48. 

The United States has strongly dis- 
approved of the principle of extraterri- 
torial asylum as such and has declined to 
recognize or subscribe to it as a part of 
international law. The Government's 
position was stated in an instruction re- 
garding asylum sent to American diplo- 
matic officers in Latin America: 
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The fundamental principle of legation is 
that it should yield entire respect to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the territorial gov- 
ernment in all matters not within the pur- 
poses of the mission. The affording of asy- 
lum is not within the purposes of a diplo- 
matic mission. 

The limited practice of legation asylum, 
which varies in the few States permitting it 
according to the nature of the emergency, 
the attitude of the government, the state 
of the public mind, the character of the 
fugitives, the nature of their offenses, and 
the legation in which asylum is sought, is 
in derogation of the local jurisdiction. It 
is but a permissive local custom practiced 
in a limited number of States where un- 
stable political and social conditions are 
current. 

There is no law of asylum of general ap- 
plication in international law. Hence, where 
asylum is practiced, it is not a right of the 
legate State but rather a custom invoked 
or consented to by the territorial govern- 
ment in times of political instability. While 
the practice is recognized in most of the 
Latin American countries, and was the sub- 
ject of a convention signed at Habana at 
the Sixth Pan American Conference in 1928, 
it has never existed in the United States 
and has never been recognized as a right 
which could be claimed by refugees or 
granted by diplomatic mission. The custom 
is justified on humanitarian grounds, but 
in practice it is used primarily for the per- 
sonal protection of conspirators planning a 
coup d'etat or for the government fearing 
or experiencing one. 

American diplomatic officers will be guided 
by these considerations and will bear in mind 
that the Government of the United States 
cannot countenance the affording of protec- 
tion to other than uninvited fugitives whose 
lives are in imminent danger from mob vio- 
lence; that such protection may continue 
only so long as such imminent danger contin- 
ues; that asylum must be refused to persons 
fleeing from the pursuit of the legitimate 
agents of the local government, and in case 
such persons have been admitted they must 
be either surrendered or dismissed from the 
Embassy or legation (Diplomatic serial 998, 
October 2, 1930, manuscript, Department of 
State, file 311,0022/10; Hackworth, Digest of 
International Law, v. 2, p. 623). - 


TERRITORIAL ASYLUM 


On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion regarding the competence of a state 
to grant territorial asylum. This compe- 
tence stems from one of the oldest con- 
cepts of the law of nations, the concep- 
tion of sovereignty. 

Sovereignty in relations between states sig- 
nifies independence, Independence in regard 
to a portion of the globe is the right to ex- 
ercise therein, to the exclusion of any other 
state, the function of a state. The develop- 
ment of the national organization of states 
during the last few centuries and, as a corol- 
lary, the development of international law, 
have established this principle of the exclu- 
sive competence of the state in regard to its 
own territory. (Island de Palmas Case 
(Netherlands/USA, 1928): Scott, Hague Court 
Reports (1932), p. 83.) 


From this doctrine of exclusive com- 
petence two notions have derived to 
support the doctrine of territorial asy- 
lum in international law: First. The 
sovereign state was vested with an unfet- 
tered control of immigration, which is 
equivalent to saying that it has over- 
riding authority to determine the per- 
sons that will be admitted into its ter- 
ritory. As emphasized by the Supreme 
Court in United States ex rel. Knauf v. 
Shaughnessy ((1950) , 338 U. S. 537, 542): 
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The exclusion of aliens in a fundamental 
act of sovereignty. 


Second. Inherent in the idea of sov- 
ereignty is the well-established doctrine 
that the jurisdiction of a State over its 
territory excludes that of any other. 
Mr. Justice Marshall enunciated this 
principle in 1812: 

The jurisdiction of the Nation within its 
own territory is necessarily exclusive and 
absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself. Schooner Exchange v. 
McFaddon (7 Cranch 116, 136). 


More recently in the celebrated Kasen- 
kina case, the State Department de- 
clared: 

The Government of the United States can- 
not permit the exercise within the United 
States of the police power of any foreign 
government. (Department of State Bulletin, 
vol, 19, page 251, 1948.) 


Therefore, to recognize the principle 
of territorial sovereignty is to assert that 
a State has an unrestricted competence 
to grant or to deny asylum. Further- 
more, once asylum is granted it becomes 
absolute. 

Asylum necessarily means absolute immu- 
nity from the jurisdiction of another State, 
subject only to the will of the State of asy- 
lum, and it must be borne in mind that the 
right of the State of asylum is sovereign and 
unlimited, excepting insofar as the State 
freely imposes limits on itself. * * * [The] 
State of asylum has a sovereign right to safe- 
guard and protect its sovereignty, even 
though that may be construed as an in- 
justice to the world; it has a right to decide 
for itself whether it will deliver the appel- 
lant, who sought its sheltering asylum, to a 
demanding State. (U. S. ex rel, Donnelly v. 
Mulligan, 72 F. 2d 220, 223.) 


There are, in the statement of the 
United States Court of Appeals, two 
propositions whose legal validity has 
long been established. In the first place, 
asylum operates as a method whereby 
the jurisdiction of a State is temporarily 
suspended in regard to a fugitive escap- 
ing its territorial jurisdiction. It creates 
in fact a temporary immunity from pros- 
ecution which cannot be violated as long 
as the fugitive remains within the terri- 
tory of the State of refuge. Secondly, 
it should also be clear that the State of 
refuge may voluntarily limits its liberty 
of action by the express acceptance of 
legal obligations. 

POLITICAL OFFENSES 


With respect to political offenses 
states have the widest discretion to grant 
or to refuse asylum. In the absence of 
a treaty, states have almost unlimited 
competence to grant asylum to those 
prosecuted for political offenses. 

Prior to the 19th century extradition 
of those accused of political offenses was 
a generally accepted practice. The early 
treaties were primarily designed to make 
extradition of political offenders possible. 
In many cases, political offenders were 
extradited in the absence of a treaty pro- 
vision. 

With the rise of constitutionalism and 
popular government, the right of an in- 
dividual to rebel against aggression be- 
came firmly implanted in the political 
thought of the age—Cohen, Reason and 
Law, 1950, page 18. It seemed logical to 
conclude that if an individual had a 
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moral right to rebel against tyranny, 
those who failed in the attempt should be 
given a place of refuge in a foreign land. 

Following the enactment by Belgium, 
October 1, 1833, of the first statutory 
provision exempting political offenders 
from extradition, the principle of non- 
extradition of political offenders was 
written into nearly all treaties and many 
local statutes. 

To some extent this principle may 
have had its origin in the fact that the 
examination of a demand for extradi- 
tion on political grounds would be tanta- 
mount to consideration of the internal 
affairs of a foreign state. The effect of 
the principle of nonextradition is to 
grant asylum.to political offenders. By 
enacting such provisions in treaties 
states have reciprocally recognized a 
right to give asylum to political refugees. 
That right has been safeguarded by the 
principle that “the nation surrendering 
is to be the judge of what is, or is not, 
a political offense” (Morganstern, The 
Right of Asylum, Brit. Year Book of 
Int'l Law, 1949, xxvi: 329). 

The term “political offense” is used in 
two different contexts. First, it desig- 
nates purely political offenses, in which 
the act or offense is directed against the 
state. This has no element of an ordi- 
nary crime. And second, it applies to 
relative political offenses, in which a 
common crime is so connected with a 
political act that the offense is usually 
regarded as political. 

PURELY POLITICAL OFFENSES 


Today, purely political offenses are 
internationally regarded as acts against 
the security of the state. Within the 
scope of this concept are included trea- 
son, sedition, armed rebellion, and 
espionage. These offenses are generally 
regarded as political because they lack 
the essential elements of an ordinary 
crime, such as malice in the technical 
criminal law sense of this term (Clark, 
Condert, and Mack, The Nature and 
Definition of Political Offenses in Inter- 
national Extraction, Proc. Am. Soc. of 
Int'l Law, 1909: p. 95). The individual 
offender acts as the agent of a political 
movement or party. 

Purely political offenses injure no pri- 
vate right, only the public rights of the 
state. A classic statement of this sub- 
ject was made by a French court in the 
Giovanni Gatti case, in which the sur- 
render of Gatti was granted on the 
ground the act charged, viz, attempted 
homicide by firing repeatedly at a mem- 
ber of a Communist cell, did not con- 
stitute a political offense. 

Political offenses are those which injure 
the political organism, which are directed 
against the constitution of the government 
and against sovereignty, which trouble the 
order established by the fundamental laws 
of the state and disturb the distribution of 
powers. Acts which aim at overthrowing 
or modifying the organization of the main 
organs of the state, or at destroying, weak- 
ening, or bringing into disrepute one of 
these authorities, or at exercising illegiti- 
mate pressure on the play of their mechan- 
ism or on their general direction of the state, 
or which aim at changing the social con- 
ditions created for individuals by the con- 
stitution in one or all of its elements, are 
also political offenses. In brief, what dis- 
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tinguishes the political crime from the com- 
mon crime is the fact that the. former only 
affects the political organization of the 
state, the proper rights of the state, while 
the latter exclusively affects rights other 
than those of the state. The fact that the 
reasons of sentiment which prompted the 
offender to commit the offense belong to the 
realm of politics does not itself create a 
political offense. The offense does not de- 
rive its political character from the motive 
of the offender but from the nature of the 
rights it injures. The reasons on which non- 
extradition is based do not permit the taking 
into account of mere motives for the purpose 
of attributing to a common crime the char- 
acter of a political offense. (In re Giovanni 
Gatti, January 13, 1947. Annual Digest Int 1. 
Law Cases, 1947, pp. 145-146.) 


THE RELATIVE POLITICAL OFFENSE 


What holds for purely political of- 
fenders does not apply to relative or 
complex political offenses. The prob- . 
lem posed by the relative political of- 
fense is complicated py the existence 
of a common crime connected with the 
political act. Courts resolve the prob- 
lem by determining the degree of the 
connection existing between the com- 
mon crime and the political act. But 
the degree of connection required to 
find the entire act to be political, and 
therefore unextraditable, depends upon 
ue principles of law of individual coun- 
tries. 

While American and British courts 
accept the existence of practically any 
connection between the common and po- 
litical crime, other countries, es- 


-~ pecially Switzerland, have insisted on a 


much more severe test. Swiss practice 
demands not only that the connection 
between the two elements of the crime 
be direct and immediate, but also that 
the political element should weigh more 
heavily than the common crime—Swiss 
Extradition Act, article 10. This is 
known as the theory of predominance. 


Swiss courts have insisted that the 
means employed in committing a rela- 
tive political offense must not be out of 
proportion to the desired aim. 

For a common crime to be classed as a 
predominantly political offense it is not 
enough that it is capable of realizing or 
furthering that object. The practice of the 
court has always required in addition a cer- 
tain relationship between the objective and 
the means selected for its realization; a re- 
lationship of such nature that the idealistic 
motives connected with the objective are 
strong enough to let the injury or threat to 
private and personal rights appear if not as 
justified, so at least as excusable. (Case of 
Vogt, Entscheidungen (1924), v. 50 (I), p. 
249.) 


This is quite different from the Brit- 
ish Court’s opinion in the Castioni 
case. In refusing the extradition of 
Castioni whose surrender had been re- 
quested by the Swiss Government for 
the murder of a member of the state 
council of a Swiss canton, the court 
held that fugitive criminals are not to 
be surrendered for extradition crimes, 


“if those crimes were incidental to and 


formed part of political disturbances. 
In re Castioni, 1 Q. B. (1891) 149, 166. 
American cases have followed the 
same principle. 
When the political nature of an uprising 
has been recognized, the connection of the 
accused therewith established, and the con- 
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duct charged against him regarded as Inci- 
dental thereto, it has been deemed immate- 
rial whether the act committed was such as 
might under normal circumstances be looked 
upon as a common crime, such as murder or 
arson; whether the accused bore malice to- 
ward his victim: whether the individual 
against whose person or property the act 
was directed, was a member of the civil or 
military branch of the government sought to 
be overthrown. Hyde, 
chiefiy as interpreted and applied by the 
United States, 2d ed., v. 2, p. 1023. 


RIGHT OF ASYLUM IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10, 
1948, recognizes asylum as a right of the 
individual. Article 14 of this declaration 
states: 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and to 
enjoy in other countries asylum from perse- 
cution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the 
case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
nonpolitical crimes or from acts contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 


Further, the American Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Man adopted 
at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States held in Bogota in 1948, 
provides in article 27 that “every person 
has the right, in case of pursuit not re- 
Sulting from ordinary crimes, to seek 
and receive asylum in foreign territory, 
in accordance with the laws of each 
country and with international agree- 
ments.” It is now well established that 
asylum has emerged in response to the 
sentiments of peoples who from very re- 
mote times have clamored for the estab- 
lishment of places of refuge for those 
Persecuted for political offenses. It is 
indeed an incontestable fact that the 
right of asylum has been claimed with 
much more intensity and tenacity in 
areas which have frequently been dom- 
inated by the vicissitudes of political con- 
Vulsions. In the face of present-day 
human persecution and denial of human 
rights in their most elementary form in 
many areas of the world community, the 
humanitarian purpose of the institution 
of asylum thus naturally increases in 
urgency and vitality. In recognition of 
this fact, the Institute of International 
Law adopted a resolution in September 
1850, formulating suitable rules in the 
matter of asylum. (For the entire text 
of this resolution, see 45 American 
Journal of International Law supplement 
15 (1951)). It seems, therefore, rather 
foolish and dangerous to divest the doc- 
trine of asylum of its moral content at a 
time when human rights have become a 
matter of international concern. 

Since the adoption of the Charter of 
the United Nations in 1945, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms have been 
placed under international guaranty 
and protection. The charter is very 
explicit on this matter and leaves no 
doubt with respect to its intention. It 
Clearly commands the United Nations to 
promote “respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
cut distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion“ -U. N. Charter, article 1, 
Paragraph 3. The blinding force of the 
Provisions of the charter concerning 


human rights and fundamental free- 


International law | 
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doms has been upheld both by judicial 
authority—Fujii v. State (217 P. 2d 481, 
218 P. 2d 595 (Cal. App. 1950) )—and by 
qualified experts on the subject—Lauter- 
pacht, International Law and Human 
Rights chapter 9 (1950); Wright, Na- 
tional Courts and Human Rights—The 
Fujii Cases, 45th American Journal of 
International Law, pages 62, 70 (1951). 
Responsibility for the promotion of hu- 
man rights has been vested specifically 
in the General Assembly, and under the 
authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council"— 
U.N. Charter, article 60. Thus, in dis- 
charging its responsibilities, the General 
Assembly adopted on December 10, 1948, 
a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. That declaration guarantees in 
unmistakable terms the right of asylum 
from persecution. 

In the matter of asylum, the dec- 
laration explicitly asserts that “everyone 
has the right to seek and to enjoy in 
other countries asylum from persecu- 
tion,” and that “this right may not be 
invoked in the case of prosecutions gen- 
uinely arising from non political crimes 
or from acts contrary to the purpose and 
principles of the United Nations.” For 
the record concerning the discussion of 
article 14 which deals with the right of 
asylum, see official records of the third 
session of the General Assembly, part I, 
third committee, pages 327-348, 1948. 
Although the binding character of the 
declaration as a whole can be questioned 
on technical grounds, it can at least be 
asserted that embedded in the declara- 
tion is the theory that man has cer- 
tain inalienable rights that cannot be 
taken away by the sheer fiat of the 
state—Lauterpacht, An International 
Bill of the Rights of Man, page 31, 1945. 
It is also a recognition of the fact that 
international law can no longer remain 
passive with respect to violations of indi- 
vidual rights on either the internal or 
international level. And finally, it can be 
reasonably assumed that the United Na- 
tions sanctions a person's resort to for- 
eign states in the event that any of the 
rights mentioned in the declaration 
should be the object of aggressions from 
local authorities. These implications 
are self-evident and need not be dis- 
cussed further. 

From the above exposition, it becomes 
immediately clear that under present 
international law, as evidenced by the 
charter and by the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the institution of 
asylum has become a matter of inter- 
national concern, protected and guar- 
anteed by international instruments 
of the utmost consequence and signifi- 
cance, 

Because of recent changes in govern- 
ment in times of revolution, especially 
in Latin America, the institution of 
asylum has become most essential in 
order to protect vital rights of man, 
Due to such changes in governments, 
the question has arisen as to how far 
should the State go in granting asylum 
to political refugees who seek asylum 
from the ruthless persecution of their 
governments. The countries granting 
asylum to such political refugees have 


been criticized for their actions. This 
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criticisms is without merit. Today, al- 
though asylum cannot be justified on the 
basis of exterritorial rights of embassies 
and legations, nor can it be based on the 
theory that asylum falls within the pur- 
pose of the diplomatic mission, it is 
readily apparent that asylum can be 
claimed as a matter of right by the 
individual seeking it. This right is in- 
fused with the fulfillment of a humani- 
tarian mission and should be respected 
as an act of humanity. (For an excel- 
lent discussion of asylum as a part of 
human rights by the learned commenta- 
tor Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, see 30 Vir- 
ginia Law Review 940). 

It is generally agreed that common 
criminals are not entitled to asylum, a 
principle which has been held since the 
time of Grotius (Grotius, De Jure Belli 
Ac Pacis Libri Tres, $$ III, IV (Kelsey's 
Transl, 1925) .) 

But once a determination has been 
made that the person seeks political 
rather than criminal refuge, such per- 
son, as a part of his human rights, is en- 
titled to asylum. This right exists even 
though the harboring state may differ 
with the political philosophy of the 
refugee. 

In the span of the past few years, we 
have seen the granting of political asy- 
lum in the case where the anti-Peronis- 
tas fled to Uruguay and other countries 
during the time Juan Peron was at the 
helm of the Argentine Government, 
Then, when Peron came into disfavor he 
sought refuge in Venezuela and later in 
the Dominican Republic. Just recently 
the United States gave refuge to those 
persons from Cuba who were anti-Bat- 
ista; but when it was discovered that 
those persons were actively participat- 
ing in organizing a military expedition 
to Cuba, such persons were indicted 
under our laws with conspiring to vio- 
late the neutrality laws of the United 
States. 3 

Marcos Perez Jimenez, the ousted dic- 
tator of Venezuela, has taken refuge in 
the Dominican Republic. Jimenez, as a 
political refuge, has properly been al- 
lowed to remain in the Dominican Re- 
public, as long as he does not attempt 
to interfere with the present provisional 
government of Venezuela. Should 
Jimenez seek asylum in the United 
States, such asylum will be granted to 
him under the same conditions with an 
admonition that should he violate the 
neutrality laws of the United States, he 
would be subject to criminal penalty. 
This procedure follows the concepts of 
the granting of political asylum as a 
human right guaranteed by the funda- 
mental principle of morality founded 
upon humanitarian grounds, 


Textiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, briefly, I 
want to cite a few statistics which re- 
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flect the plight of the domestic textile 
industry. 

In January 1958, there were 178,000 
fewer production workers than in Jan- 
uary 1957. 

In the New England States, reduction 
in textile employment in the same pe- 
riod was 52 percent, in the Mid-Atian- 
tic States 38 percent and in the South- 
ern States 12 percent. 

Specifically, in Virginia between Feb- 
ruary 1951 and December 1957, employ- 
ment fell from 42,700 to 36,300, a net loss 
of 6,400. 

Since January 1957, the average tex- 
tile workweek has dropped from 38.8 
hours to 38.1 hours. 

In 1952, a total of 70 cotton-rayon 
mills, woolen and worsted mills and dye- 
ing and finishing mills were involved in 
liquidations affecting 28,200 employees; 
in 1957, the figures were 58 and 19,255, 
respectively. 

Since 1947, while average hourly earn- 
ings have risen only 45 percent, worker 
productivity has increased from 7.8 lin- 
ear yards per man-hour to 11.6 linear 
yards per man-hour, an increase of 50 
percent. These figures indicate that 
Wages are not, as some people have said, 
entirely responsible for the economic 
problems in the domestic textile indus- 
try. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a mistake to try to 
place the blame on labor or manage- 
ment. I am familiar with the moth- 
eaten arguments that the textile indus- 
try overestimated consumer demand and 
overproduced the market, but the real 
causes of the problem are more varied 
and more fundamental. The Govern- 
ment’s agricultural cotton and wool pro- 
grams and the Government's foreign- 
trade policy must share this part of the 
blame. 

How can we expect Ameriean cotton 
textile producers to compete with their 
foreign competitors in the raw cotton 
world market while the price of Amer- 
ican raw cotton is inflated with high 
Government subsidies and the crop vol- 
ume is curtailed by Government acreage 
restrictions? In a somewhat different 
context, the same question applies in 
the woolen and worsted industry. Fi- 
nally, applying to all segments of the 
domestic industry, including synthetics, 
how can the American producer and the 
American workingman compete with the 
foreign producer and the foreign work- 
ingman when the foreign wage scale is 
only one-tenth of the American wage 
scale? 


Demand for Higher Oil Import Taxes 
EXTENSION z REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Carl Estes, publisher of the Longview 
(Tex.) News and Journal, who has been 
frequently recognized as the father of 
the industrialization of east Texas, has 
called for an increase in the import duty 
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on foreign oil. At the same time, Mr. 
Estes, who probably knows the senti- 
ment and the temper of east Texans 
as well as any man, warned President 
Eisenhower in a speech at the Overton 
(Tex.) Chamber of Commerce banquet 
that east Texas was not going to be 
“permanently saddled with a 9 produc- 
ing day allowable.” 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the story headed “Publisher Blasts Ike 
and Thompson for Flood of Oil,” in the 
March 20, 1958, Longview Morning 
Journal, a story carrying the text of 
Mr. Estes’ speech. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLISHER BLASTS IKE AND THOMPSON FOR 
FLoop or OIL 


(By Foster Fort) 


Ovrerton.—Speaking to the largest crowd 
ever to attend a banquet here, Carl Estes, 
publisher of the Longview News and Jour- 
nal, Tuesday night called upon his audience 
to voice to Congress in no uncertain terms 
their opposition to an indefinite 9-day, 20- 
barrel producing allowable for the east 
Texas field while an ever-increasing flood of 
foreign oll pours into the United States. 

The publisher told his wildly cheering 
audience that they stood up to be counted 
in this same city 27 years ago when the now 
historic fight then waged by the people of 
east Texas for a seat at the market table of 
the oil world, was launched. 

He declared, We are perfectly willing to 
go along until the oil industry is stabilized 
but I do not mean by that, that we are to 
be placed in a stable and permanently sad- 
dled with this 9 producing day allowable 
by ‘Booger’ Red Thompson and his buddy, 
Ike Eisenhower, While we drown in Vene- 
guela, Canadian and Middle East oll. 

“Olin Culberson and Bill Murray are good 
friends of mine, but they go along with what 
‘General Red’ tells them to do.” 

Estes was introduced by Dr. W. A. Lana- 
gan, superintendent of Overton schools, who 
since his schooldays in Longview has known 
and admired the publisher. 

“When Carl came to Longview from Tyler, 
he found a rather sleepy, sandy hill com- 
munity,’ said Dr. Lanagan. This man, al- 
most single handedly, has converted that 
once small city into the industrial center of 
east Texas. 

The text of Estes’ speech follows: 

“I had originally intended to speak about 
some signs I saw on the wall of your cham- 
ber of commerce after I arrived here this 
afternoon. One of those signs read, ‘Are 
you ready to stand up and be counted?’ 
Another read, ‘What do we have?’ A third 
said, ‘What do we want?’ and lastly, ‘How 
hard are we willing to work for it.’ 

“When I heard that wonderful introduc- 
tion this evening by our long-time friend, 
Dr. Bill Lanagan, the distinguished super- 
intendent. of your school system_here, I 
changed by mind. I detected a note of 
gloom when Dr. Lanagan mentioned some- 
thing about ‘We are disturbed about the 
unfortunate situation which has resulted 
from the cutting back of oil production to 
9 days in the east Texas field.” That's when 
I decided to change my subject. 

“Something that Bill Lanagan said this 
evening takes my mind back over the trail 
of the years—27 of them to be exact—when 
I stood in the then very little city of Overton 
before hundreds of east Texas people and 
spoke from a flatbed truck in the middle of 
the street. I spoke against the unitization 
plan for the east Texas oilfield when there 
were but two oil wells in the entire field. 
The good people of Overton stood up that 
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night In the fight which we decided to wage 
against that inequitable and unjust proposi- 
tion which the rich ofl folks of west Texas, 
Oklahoma, and some parts of Arkansas 
wanted to saddle upon our poverty-weary 
backs * * * stood up and were counted. 

“Among the men who stood up to be 
counted and decided they wanted to roll up 
their sleeves that night and go out with me 
to fight against it was the late, great presi- 
dent of your bank, the honorable Bob Mot- 
ley—God rest the memory of his courageous, 
hard-working and hard-fighting soul—and 
then there was Maxie Wilson and the Moore 
family and any number of your fine people 
who likewise stood up to be counted. 

“We fought against unitization, which, In 
simple terms, would have allowed us here 
in east Texas only 1 well to every 80 acres. 
Think what would have happened if the 
opposition had succeeded in its nefarious 
plan in the east Texas fleld just as they did 
at Van. We fought day and night for 
months and months on end and finally won 
our fight to define the boundaries of the east 
Texas oilfield although the powers of priv- 
lege and pillage whipped us to our knees 
and brought the price of oil down to 10 cents 
a barrel. 

“All you oldtimers out there tonight well 
remember that we finally won the fight to 
make them raise the price of oil at a big 
meeting held in the Jefferson Hotel in the 
city of St. Louis, but not until after we had 
taken the worst beating an impoverished 
people had ever received under the whiplash 
of monopoly and selfishness. 

“This afternoon as I drove through the 
derrick- and pine-dotted hillsides en route 
to Overton, you must know the thrill of 
great joy I experienced as I reflected that 
had it not been for the fight against unitiza- 
tion, which was launched right here in Over- 
ton 27 years ago, this great forest of derricks 
would not have been here. You would only 
have had 1 derrick to every 80 acres. 

“I. came to this town and made a speech 
on the basis of what I had seen in the form 
of a skeleton swinging in the pines of Van 
Zandt County—the skeleton of unitization 
which should be called the skeleton of oil 
starvation. That night, truly, we stood at 
the crossroads. 

“Now, let's see exactly where we would be 
under the unitization plan which they pro- 
posed. The average farm in the east Texas 
oil area was 40 acres, You remember, east 
Texas was commonly known everywhere as 
the mule and 40-acre country. Therefore 
under the 1-well-to-every-80-acres plan, 
there would be 2 farmers owning 1 oil well 
and with only 9 producing days, and oil 
selling for what it is today, with an allow- 
able of 20 barrels, those 2 farmers would 
have had to be their own roughnecks and 
lease workers and they would have received 
only about $285 per month each. Now, will 
anybody in this audience tell me how you 
could be wearing mink and riding in Cadil- 
lacs on that much income? You know as 
well as I do that you couldn't do it. You 
couldn't have built the fine schools, the fine 
churches, the beautiful 60-acre park, the 
2 lakes and this beautiful community cen- 
ter in which we are privileged to assemble 
this evening on that kind of money. Not 
only you here in Overton but the rest of the 
people in eastern Texas would have shared 
the same fate had you not been willing to 
stand up and be counted, had you not 
known what you had, what you wanted and 
then been willing to go out and fight for it. 

“Yes, we fought—fought simply for a seat 
at the market table of the world, then they 
tried to take it away from us by bringing 
the price of oil down to 10 cents a barrel. 

“You were not riding in Cadillacs then 
but in high-leg Fords, if you were lucky 
enough to find Bunny who would see you 
one on credit,” 
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The speaker, observing 3 or 4 heavily 
mink-clad ladies in the audience who were 
becoming a bit restless, said, If you don't 
want to be reminded of the days when you 
were ‘pore’ you can get up and leave right 
now because I am going to say what I have 
to say, for remember, vou didn't pay me 
anything to come over here anyway. 

“There are 3 kinds of chamber of com- 
merce speakers. First, there is the speaker 
to which you have to pay a $1,000 fee. He is 
usually termed an expert and my definition 
of an expert is an ignoramus away from 
home. Next, there is the joke teller to whom 
you also have to pay a substantial fee and 
all you get for your money is an evening of 
belly laughs. Lastly, there is the speaker 
from a neighboring town who comes to talk 
to you about the problems with which both 
speaker and audience are familiar. This 
speaker usually reviews the progress made 
in your community and exchanges construc- 
tive community information with you. 
After all, I subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
belief that your neighbors know more about 
you than anyone else. 

“Once more we here in the great east 
Texas oil field are standing at the cross- 
roads and we are soon going to have to 
make another momentous decision, in many 
Tespects similar to the one we made in this 
city 27 years ago. 

“We are perfectly willing again to take the 
beating for the rest of Texas for a while— 
but not indefinitely. Specifically, I mean 
that we are willing to take the 9-producing- 
Gay, 20-barrel allowable but only until such 
time as oll stroage is emptied. A great part 
of the oil in storage in this country today 
Was not produced in thé east Texas oilfield 
but in Venezuela, Canada, and the Middle 
East. When you and I observe in the press 
of the country that since Ernest O. Thomp- 
son and the other members of the Texas 
Railroad Commisison cut us back to 9 pro- 
ducing days, the flood of foreign oil which 
has placed us on this crossroads has actually 
greatly increased, we eee red—and I mean 
‘Red’ Thompson. 

“Ike Eisenhower has the power now to 
Slap a tax on every barrel of this foreign oil 
flood but there he sits in the White House, 
and, like Herbert Hoover, waits and hopes 
that something—anything—will happen to 
remedy this situation which will become 
tragic unless we put the heat on him and 
make him do something. 

“I, for one, flatly refute the thinking that 
there is any depression whatsoever in eastern 
Texas at this time but if the President con- 
tinues to sit there in Washington like a green 
frog on a lily pad and permit foreign oil to 
flow into this country in ever-increasing 
amounts, sooner or later we are going to 
have to organize again and stand up and be 
counted in the ranks of those who are will- 
ing to again fight for a fair share of oil 
Production at the market table of the world. 

“However, I counsel you to hold your fire 
for the present for we do not want to fall 
again into that price-cutting trap into which 
they placed us 27 years ago. Oh, no. We 
learned our lesson then but we are not going 
to abdicate our right to fight constructively 
for that which is ours.” 

The speaker cited high bank deposit fig- 
ures, including the five-million-dollar plus 
which was in the First State Bank of Overton, 
the 64 million gain in deposits in the Long- 
view banks over the last year, as well as the 
bank-deposit gain of every single city in this 
Section, to prove his point that there is no 
depression at this time. 

“Now, we listen to the sweet mouthings 
about everybody's having to suffer this cut 
alike—listen and laugh, because we know 
that the fields out in the Panhandle and 
Other parts of west Texas, from whence the 
distinguished General Thompson comes, have 
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such high ofl allowables that they couldn't 
make them even if they had 39 days in each 
month to try because those sorry, old, worn- 
out wells couldn't produce it. We know that 
there are fields in other parts of Texas 
where they are not restricted to 20 barrels a 
day which are not suffering as a result of this 
Eisenhower-Thompson 9-producing-day sit- 
uation. 

“Let the word go out from this meeting 
tonight that we herewith call upon Gov. 
Price Daniel and General Thompson, who 
are long-time supporters and buddies of an- 
other great general in Washington—‘General 
of Depression’—sometimes called Eisen- 
hower, sometimes called other things—to 
use the power that Congress has already 
given him to slap a tax on that foreign oil 
and shut them down to 20 barrels a well and 
9 producing days or shut the door of the 
United States in their importing faces. 

“Now let me give you an example by re- 
citing a little personal experience through 
which my wife went 2 years ago this sum- 
mer at the customs office at Fort Frances, 
Ontario, which will illustrate my point. 

“We own a home at Sioux Narrows, On- 
tario, up in Canada which is 100 miles due 
north of “International Falls, Minn. One 
day she went down to International and 
bought about $124 worth of sheets, towels, 
and pillow cases but, lo and behold, when 
she stopped at the Canadian customs office 
they charged her $41.70 import tax or ‘duty’ 
as they call it. Yet we allow Canadian oil 
in ever-increasing quantities to come into 
the refineries in the States of Washington 
and Oregon without a thin dime of duty or 
tax, whichever word you want to use. For 
my money, a polecat is a polecat, I don't 
care what you want to call it and I am in 
favor of giving them a dose out of that same 
kind of tax bottle which they make us 
swallow at the border when we seek to carry 
United States goods into their country. 

“Yes, we are willing to wait and to take 
this beating until the oi] market is once 
more stabilized but I repeat, we are not 
going to be stabilized under a flood of for- 
eign oil while we go back to raising pigs, 
peckerwoods, peanuts, and bumblebee cot- 
ton here in these red hills. 

In conclusion, I have a remedy in the 
form of your typewriter or pencil and paper. 
Start writing to Members of one of the 
largest delegations in Congress—the Texas 
delegation—and let them know how you feel 
about this shell game which is being played 
against you. The voice of Texas is very 
strong in the Congress and you can help 
to force these lip service officials of ours, 
who are running around the country passing 
out crying towels instead of doing some- 
thing to tax foreign oil which in reality is 
nothing more than a stablemate for hot oil. 
We passed the Connally hot-oil act which 
stopped hot oil, cold and we can do the 
same thing to stop foreign oll—and I really 
mean stop it and not just talk about stop- 
ping it. 

“While we wait for the stoppage of this 
disgusting and disgraceful foreign oil flow, 
we must not forget the roughneck or the lease 
man in the field, whole welfare is imme- 
diately at stake if he is forced to lose his 
job.” 

The speaker reviewed the great progress 
made by the people of Overton and paid spe- 
cial tribute to the 76-year-old secretary of the 
Overton Chamber of Commerce, the Honor- 
able Frederick S. Baird, the retiring president, 
Arthur Turner, the officials and the directors 
of the chamber of commerce for the splendid 
job they have done for their community in 
the year 1957. 

In conclusion, the speaker confidently pre- 
dicted that Overton, like other cities in east 
Texas, will continue at the forefront in the 
parade of progress—"progress which we have, 
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progress which we want and progress for 
which we are willing to fight.” 

The publisher was presented with an oil ` 
painting by Chamber Secretary Frederick S. 
Baird as a token of appreciation for what 
the former has done for east Texas. 

/The program was televised by station KLTV 
channel 7, Tyler, and broadcast by radio sta- 
tion KOCA, Kilgore. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. In addition, Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous concent 
to have printed in the Recorp Appendix 
an editorial entitled “Texas Oil Pro- 
ducers Put Facts Before Government,” 
published March 20, 1958, in the Abilene 
Reporter-News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be eg in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas OIL PRODUCERS 5 Facts BEFORE 

GOVERNMENT 


The busy bees that pollinate the blos- 
soms that flower into America’s mighty oil 
industry are the relatively small independ- 
ents who do most of the wildcatting—the 
searching out of new fields, the development 
of new production levels, the trail breakers. 

They take fearful gambling odds. One 
or two too many misses and they're out, 
for their sole means of existence is to hit 
often enough to stay alive. They have no 
other sources of income, They have a hard 
time, often enough, getting their wells 
hooked up and their crude flowing to mar- 
ket. They are the first to suffer when a 
blight settles on the market. 

These independents were conspicuous in 
the crowd that assembled in Abilene Tues- 
day to give and to hear testimony before 
the governor’s Import Study Commission, 
of which French Robertson is chairman. 
The fly in their ointment was a steadily 
increasing flow of cheap foreign crude into 
the domestic market. They have had to 
fight for that market down through the 
years, and foreign imports, coming in a 
flood under only partial or token resistance, 
finally got them down—down to only 9 
days of production in Texas currently, with 
a prospect of a still harder pinch in the 
immediate future. 

They told a tale of woe, backed up by 
figures, that was impressive, All phases 
of the oil business have suffered, many men 
thrown out of work, and the State's tax 
coffers dealt a deficit-creating blow. 

Texas and several other oll States operate 
under quotas, strictly enforced, strictly ad- 
hered to. There is nothing voluntary about 
it, except a compact among the oil States 
to cooperate in making the system work, 
The producers are allocated so much oil, 
sọ many days in the month, virtually with- 
out recourse. 

For months imports have been under vol- 
untary quotas. Some importers have ob- 
served the quotas faithfully, some have 
not—and those who have not have made it 
difficult for everybody. 

The administrator of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s voluntary import controls, Navy 
Capt. Matthew V. Carson, told his fel- 
low-Texans here that drastic curtailment 
of crude oll imports would not cure the 
ailments of the domestic industry. Rail- 
road Commissioner Olin Culberson told them 
voluntary controls would never work; they 
would have to be made compulsory. 

Many men, many minds. Meantime, one 
thing is for sure: Oil production in Texas 
is going to the dogs. It is being wrung out. 
As Texas’ principal prop to prosperity and 
full employment, its predicament ain't help- 
ing to ease the recession so’s you could 
notice it. 

Possibly—just possibly—the results of the 
Abilene study might reach the ears of official 

Washington. All previous efforts in that 
direction have produced little results. 
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HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I hereby 
submit several editorials which I feel the 
public should be informed on the ques- 
tion of subscription TV versus free TV. 

As a member of the United States Con- 
gress, I feel that the people of America 
are entitled to know about how the uni- 
versal problem of subscription TV versus 
free TV affects them. I know my col- 
leagues in Congress share with me the 
feeling that even though they are elected 
from their respective districts that they 
still represent the United Prates of 
America. 

Personally, as a Member of Congress, 
I am happy to submit these enlightened 
statements through the great medium of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to assist and 
help them in their efforts to be more 
informed in their decisions: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune of 
March 13, 1958] 
Pay-As-You-Sre TV 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has decided to put off for a while the 3-year 
experiment in  pay-as-you-see television 
which it sanctioned last fall. Two congres- 
sional committees, in the Senate and House, 
are considering bills which would bar any 
such experimentation in toll TV. The Com- 
mission will wait to see what Congress does 
before it makes up its mind again. There 
are no indications that Congress will act 
very soon, 

In recent congressional hearings, the Rep- 
resentatives of the big networks and others 
have gone at toll TV with hammer and tongs. 
The enemies of pay-as-you-see TV attack it 
from contradictory positions: that it will not 
work and that it will work too well. 

The networks, which are the most power- 
ful opponents, say that toll TV would be 
such a fabulously profitable thing that the 
networks would be compelled by the econo- 
mies of the situation to enter the field them- 
selves. This, they say, would mean the ulti- 
mate collapse of free TV. The end result, 
the argument goes, would be that the public 
would have to pay for something it has been 
getting for nothing. 

There are those, however, who believe that 
toll TV is not at all a sure thing; that the 
public is so accustomed to free television 
fare that it would give scant support to pay- 
as-you-see TV. 

No one can say for sure at this point just 
what toll TV would do—except that it would 
almost certainly force some kind of, competi- 
tive adjustment. This should not be the 
sole factor in considering whether it should 
be given a trial. The public interest should 
be paramount. The public should be given 
the opportunity to give toll TV a trial. The 
toll TV operators have a right to risk their 

money. The FCC and Congress should 
honor these rights. 


From the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail 
of March 9, 1958 

NETWORKS For COMPETITION UNTIL Pay TV 
Comrs ALONG 

Just about everybody is strong for com- 

petition as long as it’s for the other fellow. 

A case in point is the Big Three of tele- 
vision—CBS, NBC, and ABC, 
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They've mouthed almost as many plati- 
tudes about free enterprise as the national 
chamber of commerce, but when pay TV 
came into focus they said in no uncertain 
tones that they wanted none of it—not even 
during a 3-year experimental period author- 
ized by the Federal Communications Com: 
mission. 

Their argument is that pay teleyision will 
end free television once and for all. Fur- 
thermore, as they look at it, this young up- 
start isn't a properly accredited FFV of the 
airwaves and therefore deserves no recogni- 
tion from viewing audiences. 


While we wouldn't be caught dead saying 


it ourselves, we've heard it whispered that 
this trio of giants have within themselves 
the makings of a TV cartel capable, mind 
you, of bringing Congress to heel and of 
getting a corner on the spoken word in the 
United States. 

We're not, as we said, making any charges 
ourselves, but there’s certainly some evidence 
of heavyhanded dealing right here in 
Charleston, where one of them flippantiy 
canceled its contract with WCHS-TV and 
said, “Go peddle your viewing audience 
somewhere else.“ 

In all fairness to network television, we 
want to make an observation, When it tries, 
it can turn out such masterworks vehicles 
as Omnibus, the Shirley Temple series, and, 
for pure entertainment, the Perry Como or 
Dinah Shore shows. 

But when we're fed a daily diet of such 
beefed-up stuff as Queen for a Day, 20-year- 
old movies, or 30-minute horse operas, net- 
work television becomes so dull that we long 
again for a game of dominoes or checkers. 

There always will be an audience for “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, Duffy's Tavern, and the par- 
ticular Elvis Presley who's the rage of the 
moment. But are the rest of us to be denied 
something better simply because three net- 
works are afraid of competition? 

The only effect pay TV can possibly have 
on the nonpay show is to improve it. So 
let's get along with pay TV and let the public 
decide whether it's worthwhile, 


From the Orlando (Fia.) Sentinel of March 
9, 1958] 
Par TV Is LIKE THIS: TAKE It on LEAVE Ir 
(By Charlie Wadsworth) 


Of mounting interest to the so-called aver- 
age viewer today is the subject of pay TV 
and the question of its future in the face 
of stern opposition from some congressional 
quarters to test trials. 

This interest is sudden. 

Until a few weeks ago only a handful of 
viewers was aware of what pay TV was all 
about or who were interested enough to 
study both sides of the subject and decide 
whether they were for or against it. 

Then the House Commerce Committee, 
after a hearing, succeeded in shoving back 
test trials which originally had been sched- 
uled for March 1 until fall, or until such 
time as Congress had a chance to pass on 
the subject. Both opponents and propo- 
nents agreed this decision sounded the death 
knell for pay TV, chiefly because an opposing 
Congress could take months, even years, to 
bring the question of test trials to a hearing. 

Then Mr. Average Viewer realized that all 
of a sudden something was about to be taken 
away from him before he had a chance to 
see It. Whether he was for or against pay 
TV did not matter. The big thing In the 
mind of Mr. A. V., was that his constitutional 
rights had been violated in that he wasn’t 
given the opportunity to voice his approval 
or disapproval. 

What awoke Mr. A. V. was the loud, angry 
assault against pay TV launched by the 
broadcasters. Their screams of apprehen- 
sion at the hearings did more to make the 
public aware of pay TV and did it quicker 
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than the promoters of the system could 
accomplish in over 2 years’ work. 

All of this loud protesting could only lead 
the viewer to conclude that if pay TV Is so 
certain of success and, as the opposition 
claims, is certain to wipe out the existing 
system of television, then there is plenty 
to be said in behalf of pay TV. 

This leads first to costs which probably 
was the chief reason why most of the public 
was not interested in pay TV. This is where 
the promoters of pay TV made their first 
mistake. They let loose talk of high costs 
run wild without an attempt to check it 
with actual figures. 

These figures never have been made avail- 
able possibly because pay TV never had the 
chance to organize itself properly, see how 
many systems would be available, evaluate 
and list pay-TV facilities. It wasn’t set up 
to operate and there was always the pos- 
sibility that it would be permitted test trials 
on a restricted basis. If this were true, then 
the promoters naturally would be out to 
make the maximum amount of money and 
the system would fail. 

Jack Gould of the New York Times how- 
ever, has said pay TV should not be dis- 
cussed in terms of dollars but rather in 
nickels and dimes. That is, after you have 
had the system of your choice or the one 
ordered in your area attached to your home 
set. 

All it amounts to is this: If you want it 
you can have it. Regular television pro- 
graming won't be affected. If you want to 
see a ball game, for instance, or opera, or 
musicals, all you have to do is turn your 
dial to pay-TV channels. If you don't want 


‘something special you can watch regular TV 


programing. You're paying for what you 
want to see. ; 

Mr. Average Viewer realizes this now. If 
he did before he didn't care enough to do 
anything aboutit. But the broadcasters saw 
it and stepped in with their lobbying and 
protests and stalled it, almost killing it. 

The broadcasters, with their loud protests 
and help from some Congressmen, succeeded 
in shoving back the test trials but in doing 
so they awoke the public to the fact that 
something had been . away without 
permission. 

That could make a big difference. Mr. 
Viewer thinks now he'd like to see what it's 
all about, He would like to have a voice in 
deciding what's good or what's bad for him. 

Even before spring had time to sit down 
and thaw out, the networks were talking 
about summer and at least one already is 
talking about summertime. 

ABC announced this week that only one 
of its network shows, the Wednesday night 
fights, will be affected by the change to day- 

light savings time. All the other programs 
on both the network and channel 9’s pro- 
graming will continue on the same time 
schedule. j 

The fights will move up to 9 p. m., when 
the time change arrives. ABC plans to do 
this with a video tape process by which it 
can move its programs at any time desired. 
It only figures that if ABC can do it, so can 
the other nets, but so far only ABC has 
announced its new plans. 

Arlene Francis! new NBC show now is a 
pilot film to be called Dream World, sort 
of a light drama interpreting Arlene's own 
dreams on a humorous level. 

Remember the Reverend Alvin Kershaw 
who won many friends during his short stay 
on $64,000 Question? Well, the reverend 
took his $32,000, quit his Protestant Epis- 
copal pastorate in Ohio, enrolled in a post- 
gradunte theology course at Harvard, took a 
small pastorate nearby and commutes be- 
tween his church and his classes, 

On the strength of his performance on 
Club Oasis a week ago, it's pretty certain now 
Jimmy Durante will be on next season's 
weekly TV series * * Despite the protests 
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and being dubbed a dud by a trade publi- 
cation, there will be about 30 casualties 
among TV shows this season, about the 
same number as in past years, 


From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot of March 
8, 1958] 
War SHOULDN'T THE PUBLIC HAVE THE Sar 
ON Pay TV? 

To pay or not to pay? 

That is the question America’s television 
viewers may never get a chance to answer for 
themselves if the pressure groups who op- 
pose even a trial run for pay TV have their 
way. 

They won the first round in this video bat- 
tle when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission postponed the start of a pay TV test 
in key cities until after Congress adjourns 
this year. There are a number of bills pend- 
ing in Congress to prevent pay TV from 
gaining hold in any manner. 

The barrage of propaganda, both pro and 
con, has been extremely heavy. Despite the 
concentration of arguments on the good and 
bad effects pay TV would have on the qual- 
ity of television entertainment, the fight isn’t 
altogether altruistic. There are hefty profits 
involved in the control of channels on which 
home entertainment is beamed. 

The television networks have argued loud 
and long to Congress that pay TV would kill 
the free television industry by stealing all 
Of its talent and viewers. It would seem that 
the industry has very little confidence in its 
Own product. On the basis of television 
programing these past 2 years, with few 
exceptions, the networks may be right. 

Why wouldn't pay TV be given a trial run 
and a chance to rise or fall on public ac- 
ceptance? While the system of paying for a 
Special show the viewer wants to see may 
not be the wonder pay TV groups claim it to 
be, neither can it be as villainous as the 
networks paint it. 

In the first place, pay TV will die a quick 
Geath if it emulates the programing now on 
the air. Only by concentrating on special 
events—first-run movies, Broadway shows, 
concerts, special sporting events, the unusual 
show with generally limited audience, and 
educational programs—can pay TV justify 
its existence. These are the type of shows 
the networks won't carry because a sponsor 
won't foot the bill or because they're just 
too expensive to show to a limited audience 
On network facilities. 

It is hard to see where pay TV will replace 
the function of regular television. The 
Multihour viewing habits of the current 
television public could not be taken care 
of by a system where each program must be 
Paid for through a coin box or ordered in 
advance. The pay TV system is ideally 
Suited for the 1 or 2 evenings a week when 
company is in or the family is Just relaxing 
and some special event is scheduled. House- 
Wives may go for an occasional afternoon 
morie, too, or husbands for a summer after- 
noon ball game. 

Television rises or falls on its rating sys- 
tems, which sponsors and networks follow 
avidly. Pay TV permits the ultimate In rat- 
ings. Its sole income will depend on public 
acceptance of each individual show, and the 
Quality of the programs will have to be 
guarded zealously. 

The real danger posed to network tele- 
Vision by pay TV is that the former will 
throw up its hands and give up in the face 
of competition for the video viewer's atten- 
tion—or completely switch over to pay TV 
itself. Yet, network TV holds the real ad- 
vantage—no price except the commercials 
On each show. If it will pad out the com- 
Mercials with a higher level of entertain- 
ment, network viewers will increase, not de- 
crease, 

The American public deserves a chance 
to decide for itself whether or not it wants 
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pay TV. And pay TV deserves a chance to 
compete for the viewer's attention and en- 
tertainment dollar. When the networks cry, 
“unfair competition,” they forget the im- 
pact they had on radio, which at one time 
was the key entertainment medium. None 
of the television network heads argued then 
that it was unfair to radio when TV chan- 
nels were handed out. \ 

Now, when the networks claim they want 
to protect the TV set owner's investment, 
who can be in disagreement? But is not the 
best way to protect that family investment 
to offer the viewer a fuller choice of pro- 
grams? If Americans want to pay extra for 
special programs, letting them do so will 
increase their enjoyment of their sets. 

Without arguing the merits of any one 
pay TV technique or the type of programs 
available on free television, it is, indeed, 
doubletalk to argue about protecting the 
right of the public on the one hand and 
to fight to prevent them from exercising 
their right of free choice on the other, 

To quote William Shakespeare again: “The 
lady doth protest too much, methinks.” 


{From the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Freeman 
of March 1. 1958 
TELEVISION Proves To Be POWERFUL LOBBY 
WEAPON 

The home television set proved itself a 
powerful lobby weapon during the current 
fight over free versus pay TV. It was so 
powerful, in fact, that by comparison with 
conventional lobbying techniques for in- 
spiring letters to Congress, it has no equal. 
Television networks and individual stations 
are against pay TV. They contend it would 
ruin them by buying away their top talent. 
Pay TV proponents counter that the public 
should be given a chance to buy better pro- 
grams than they are now getting. They 
emphasize their service would be an alterna- 
tive to free TV, not a substitute. The free 
TV versus pay TV debate has been raging for 
years. It filled up to 70 volumes of testimony 
which resulted last October in the FCC decid- 
ing to give pay TV a 3-year trial and invited 
applications. But at the time several Mem- 
bers of Congress said the matter was not 
closed, that they would open it again early 
in 1958. 

Realizing that Congress might call off the 
pay TV trials, several networks and individual 
stations used their own medium to state their 
case to the people. The approaches varied. 
There were panel discussions, outright ap- 
peals to write Congress in opposition to pay 
TV and spot announcements warning viewers 
that the program they just saw would be 
killed by pay TV. The House Commerce 
Committee received 50,000 pieces of mail on 
the pay TV question—the biggest volume 
staffers remember receiving on any issue. 
Practically all the letters were against pay 
TV. On February 6 the committee adopted 
a resolution asking the FCC to delay its 
tests of pay TV. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee did likewise February 19. 

Did the letters inspired by the telecasts 
influence Congress? The industry press and 
pay TV proponents say yes. E. F. McDon- 
ald, Jr., president of the Zenith Radio Corp., 
which is fighting for pay TV, accuses the 
networks of unfair lobbying on the issue. 
Senator RusseELL P. Lonc (Democrat, Louisi- 
ana) has asked for an FCC investigation of 
editorlalizing by networks and stations on 
the pay TV question. Whatever results from 
the investigation, it appears pay TV as a 
big development in the industry is dead for 
the time being. Meanwhile, also is the 
theory that competition is the life of trade 
in our free-enterprise system. Those who 
have been claiming the people should have 
a right to pay for good TV programs if they 
want to, haye erred to this extent: The peo- 
ple they are talking about are still quite 
satisfied with what they are getting free of 
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charge. The day may come when the pres- 
ent TV fare will get so bad that viewers will 
demand the kind of action on pay TV they 
are now dead set against. 


[From the Bangor (Maine) News of 
February 18, 1958] 
WHAT ABOUT THE RIGHT oF Free ENTERPRISE? 


The giants of the television industry— 
such as NBC, CBS, and ABC—are waging 
what is probably the biggest propaganda 
campaign this Nation has ever seen and 
heard. The giants are ganging up on pay 
TV, opposing even a limited trial run under 
supervision of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Since these rich giants can reach just 
about every American through the Nation's 
40,000 television sets, it is obvious that they 
ean actually shape public opinion—provid- 
ing the public allows itself to be led. They 
urge listeners to call upon their Congress- 
men to block the FCC trial program. Their 
lobbyists in Washington buttonhole and 
banquet Members of Congress, seeking to 
convince them that pay TV is some sort of 


ogre. 

Amid all the furore, many Members of 
Congress seem not to recognize that the 
American principle of free enterprise is in- 
volved. What right has Congress to say that 
the American people must not be permitted 
to decide for themselves—by their patron- 
age or lack of it—whether there should be 
pay TV? Why should Congress protect the 
vast monopoly of the airways now enjoyed 
by free TV? 

Propriety also comes into the picture. 
Several Members of Congress have interests 
in television stations, This is entirely legal 
but it most certainly would influence their 
judgment. They would be anxious to safe- 
guard the status quo in which they have 
financial holdings. 

Some opponents of pay TV have the mis- 
taken idea that the issue comes down to 
having either free or pay TV. That is not 
so. It would be a case of free and pay TV, 
leaving the choice to the viewer. 

Pay TV would bring into the homes of 
those who would be willing to pay the best 
in shows, concerts, and other entertain- 
ment tree from the disruption of commer- 
cial plugs. If pay TV is banned, your TV 
fare will continue to include hours of wear- 
isome westerns, produced on an assembly 


line basis, and reels upon reels of ancient 


movies. Paramount Pictures, you'll remem- 
ber, only recently sold for $50 million its 
entire stock of pre-1948 films. They'll be 
dusted off and put on your TV screen one of 
these days. That's quite all right for those 
who are content with them. But what about 
the right of citizens who would be willing 
to pay for something better? 

Pay TV wants a chance to offer its wares 
to the American public, taking all the finan- 
cial risk. Is free TV afraid of this competi- 
tion? And, if so, is it right that Congress 
should protect the network giants by arbi- 
trarily banning its rival from the Nation's 
airways? Suppose Congress, at the turn of 
the century, had banned autos from the 
highways in order to protect the horse and 
buggy? 


From the Troy (Ohio) News of February 26, 
1958] 


FALSE Pre-TV ALARM SOUNDED 
As the Paul Reveres of the three networks 
spread their cries of warning against fee TV, 
the public Is told that it has no right to pay 
for the entertainment on its television 


screens. 

‘The networks have taken a stand against 
even the trial runs proposed by the pay-TV 
companies. They are arguing strongly 
against a Federal Communications Commis- 
sion plan to consider applications for fee-TV 
tests—only tests, mind you—after March 1. 


* 
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‘ What kind of an argument is this, any- 
way? Are the networks saying that fee TV 
will be so superior that free TV will be put 
out of business? Are they saying that Amer- 
icans, contrary to the experience of most, 
will buy their living-room entertainment 
when they can get it free? 

Not for a moment would we favor any 
measure to kill free TV. It would merely 
allow tests of the plan to permit set owners 
to pay to see first-run movies, sports events, 
operas, and other offerings normally unpro- 
vided by free TV. 

Gratis and toll shows would compete side 
by side. Installation costs of pay-TV equip- 
ment alone would restrict the number of 
receivers. Then the results would decide to 
what extent viewers, with special sets, pass 
up the dust-and-gunsmoke sagas for a pay 

ormance. 

Surely the free- enterprise system, built on 
fair competition, is not so rusty that these 
tests would be destruction in the fleld of 
electronic entertainment, 

[From the Beatrice (Nebr.) Sun of March 4, 
1958 


Scare Over Pay TV 


The television industry is said to be re- 
sorting to the fear approach toward develop- 
ment of pay TV in this country. Some sta- 
tions have broadcast appeals to watchers to 
write to their Congressmen to vote against 
any pay TV so people would not be sobbed: 
of their enjoyment. 

Despite this scare technique the truth is 
that sponsored TV will not be damaged by 
competition. If experiments in pay TV are 
permitted, there still will be so-called free 
TV. The Government should not be in- 
fluenced by the television industry in ban- 
ning experiments in pay television. 

After all, this still is a free country and 
why should one form of communication hold 
a monopoly sanctioned by the Government? 
The people are the government and those 
who might want to pay for certain TV pro- 
grams ought to have as much right to do it, 
and get what they want, as do the commer- 
cial sponsors, who so far seem to be getting 
what they want. 


— 


[From the Enid (Okla.) Eagle of Feburary 
a 22, 1958] 


Ler PEOPLE DECIDE on TV 


America is supposed to be the land of free 
enterprise, but almost daily comes evidence 
that it isn't. For several years Zenith Radio 
Corp., one of Chicago’s largest Industries, 
has been seeking permission to inaugurate 
pay television. Last fall the Federal Com- 
munications Commission finally issued an 
order authorizing a 3 years’ trial of the in- 
novation. 

But TV network interests have appealed 
to Congress to block the experiment, and 
hearings were concluded recently by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Under the guise of pleading in behalf of 
the TV viewing public, the opposition con- 
tends the public will have to pay to see and 
hear what it now gets without charge. 

The argument is simply a smoke screen. 
If a TV viewer wants to see a program which 
calls for dropping a quarter or so in the slot, 
he does so. If he doesn't want to pay, he 
would turn the dial of his set to the regular 
broadcasts. 

What can be wrong with that? Undoubt- 
edly many viewers would be happy to pay 
for TV offerings which not only would be 
of superior quality, but which also would 
be free of the stupid singing commercials, 
sponsor's interruptions just as the picture- 
story is reaching a climax, and the other 
increasingly annoying situations created by 
sponsored programs. 

The fact of the matter is that opposition 
to pay TV is based solely on the fear of 
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broadcasting interests that they will lose a 
large percentage of the TV audience once 
viewers are given the choice of advertising- 
free broadcasts or advertising- loaded broad- 


casts. 

If this is still the land of free enterprise, 
Congress will reject the pleas of the oppo- 
sition and it will encourage instead of hin- 
dering scientific progress, and it also will 
permit the American people to choose for 
themselves the kind of TV entertainment 
they want to hear. 


The Conditions of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
cogent and persuasive argument for es- 
tablishing the conditions which would 
make peace possible was made by the 
Reverend Mr, Max D. Gaebler, minister 
of the First Unitarian Society of Madi- 
son, Wis., in a radio talk he delivered 
on Sunday, March 16. 

This talk was delivered on Religion 
for Today from station WIBA in Madi- 
son, Wis. Religion for Today is pre- 
sented every Sunday at 10 o'clock in the 
morning by the First Unitarian Society 
of Madison. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gaebler’s talk be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the talk was 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

TRADE AND AID 
(By Max D. Gaebler) 


My talk this morning is going to be frankly 
political, in the full and proper sense of 
that much maligned word. It is going to be 
political in that it is going to deal with what 
seem to me some of the inescapable realities 
of the present power situation, both within 
our own country and among the nations of 
the world. Lest this frank avowal of a po- 
litical purpose should seem inappropriate 
on a religious program, let me remind you 
that if religious idealism is ever to escape 
from the realm of mere pious platitudes and 
wishful thinking it must come to terms with 
these realities of power. Ideals really make 
a difference only as they influence the course 
of events; and this can happen only when 
they are brought to bear upon the actual 
issues that are up for decision. 

All of us, I am sure, would agree that the 
achievement of just and enduring peace is 
@ political goal which expresses and appeals 
to our finest motives. It is the kind of goal 
in which moral idealism and political vision 
meet. Yet we all know that if our ‘aspira- 
tions for peace are to get beyond the talking 
stage they must lead us to the hard choices 
and the measurable sacrifices which the day- 
to-day course of events demands. We can 
never gain peace by talking about it; we 
must be willing to pay the price—in dollars, 
in persistent and intelligent effort, in pa- 
tience, in giving up the pretensions of na- 
tional pride. We must do more than talk 
peace; we must take those actions as a Na- 
tion which are necessary to promote the 
conditions for peace, 

At this particular moment in history it 
seems to me that two specific pieces of na- 
tional legislation carry our highest hopes 
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for peace. Neither is new; both represent 
continuations of programs already under 
way. They are not bold new approaches to 
great problems; but they are indispensable 
to the preservation of a situation in which 
bold new steps may some day be possible. 
I refer to the administration's requests for 
a 5-year extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program and for a total of just 
under $4 billion in foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid for the coming year. These two 
pieces of legislation constitute what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called the iron im- 
peratives of security and the building of 
true peace. 

These programs may not seem very dra- 
matic. They will appear to many to fall 
far short of what these times demand. And 
surely I have no wish to minimize the im- 
portance and the possible fruitfulness of 
new disarmament negotiations, of the pos- 
sibility of a negotiated cessation of testing 
nuclear weapons, or of a strengthened United 
Nations with greater authority to stop ag- 
gression. These and other long-range goals 
remain crucial—and perhaps long-range 
means a good many fewer years than it once 
did. 

But we must not allow our concern for 
these long-range goals, however long long- 
range may be, to take our eye off the ball 
which is now bouncing its precarious way 
through the congressional mill, On the im- 
mediate issues of reciprocal trade agreements 
and foreign aid we must not fail, for failure 
could radically undermine whatever chance 
we have for peace with freedom. Failure now 
on these points could leave us hopelessly iso- 
lated and drive many of the presently un- 
committed nations into the Soviet orbit. 


Worst of all, failure would represent the final 


moral bankruptcy of American policy—not 
of our State Department or even our Con- 
gress, but of the American people as a whole, 

These are strong words, but they seem to 
me no stronger than the present situation re- 
quires. This morning I want to review with 
you a few of the circumstances which make 
these two issues so inescapably crucial, and 
then I want to suggest what we can do 
about it. 

The basic perspective in which we need to 
think of these issues is that represented by 
the present major thrust of Soviet policy. 
We have become accustomed to recognizing 
the military aspect of the Communist threat, 
and we respond readily and almost unani- 
mously to the kind of danger represented by 
Russia's apparent lead over us in the de- 
velopment of long-range missiles. We are 
frightened by the growing evidence of Soviet 
technological advance, and we are ready as 
a nation to respond to this challenge. 

But we find it much harder to recognize 
that the most immediate threat from the 
Soviet Union just now is not represented by 
intercontinental missiles or sputniks, Last 
November, in an interview with American 
publisher William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Mr. 
Khrushchev made this statement: “We de- 
clare war upon you—excuse me for using 
such an expression—in the peaceful field of 
trade. We declare a war we will win over the 
United States. The threat to the United 
States is not the ICBM, but in the feld of 
peaceful production.. We are relentless in 
this and it will STs the superiority of our 
system.” 

There was a time, not too long ago, when 
such a statement might have been easily dis- 
missed as familiar Russian bravado. But the 
facts today give mounting evidence that Mr. 
Khrushchev meant exactly what he said to 
Mr. Hearst. 

Just a few weeks ago Mr. C. Douglas Dillon. 
our Deputy Undersecretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, spelled out what this new 
challenge from Russia amounts to and what 
we must do to meet it. To begin with, we 
need to get over some of our old ideas about 
the Russian economy. There is no wisdom 
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and certainly no safety In underestimating 
your leading competitor. The fact is that 
Russia's gross national product today is 
greater than that of any nation in the world 
except our own. It is still only about a third 
of that in America, but it is growing 50 per- 
cent more rapidly than ours. The launching 
of the sputniks last fall gave dramatic evi- 
dence of the technical and industrial 
strength of the Soviet Union, and it is this 
that should make us take pause far more 
than any possible military application of 
these satellites. 

Another fact is that last year Soviet ex- 
ports to the free world exceeded 83 billion. 
This is still a relatively small figure next to 
the export trade of leading Western nations. 
But it represents an increase of 70 percent in 
4 years. And Russia is now willing—as we 
are not in most cases—to accept payment for 
the capital goods and other manufactured 
products she exports in whatever the local 
economy of the other-country has to offer. 
She is ready and willing to import raw ma- 
terials, foodstuffs, and consumer goods. 

Moreover, in the last 3 years Russia has 
Provided just under two billion in aid to 
underdeveloped nations in Asia and Africa. 
This aid, for the most part, takes the form 


ot long-term loans, repayable in commodities - 


or in local currency, at an interest rate of 
only two or two and a half percent. By 
extending such lenient terms and making 
Tepayment so relatively easy, Russia gains 
an entering wedge. For the repayment of 
the loan in goods begins a commercial re- 
lationship which can be very easily and 
haturally continued and expanded. Thus 
the aid program opens a new market and 
the trade program secures it, “With tempt- 
ing offers of aid on the one hand,” said Mr. 
Dillon, “and on the other, a willingness to 
take surplus products in payment, the Com- 
Munist bloc is constructing a powerful 
Weapon for economic penetration. The ef- 
fect would be to create economic dependence 
©n the bloc, which would enable it to exert 
the acquired economic power for political 
Purposes.” In the Middle East, in Africa, 
in Southeast Asia, even in Latin America we 
See the probings of this new new Soviet 
offensive. 

If we persist in thinking of the Com- 
Munist threat solely in military terms we 
shall soon find ourselves losing even the 
Measure of military security which we now 
have. For those countries which must find 
foreign economic and technical assistance or 
Perish—and this includes most of the new 
nations of Asia and Africa—will be driven 
into the Communist bloc by default if we 
Tail to include their needs in our thinking. 
Essential as rockets’ and missiles and subma- 
rines may be, they cannot in and of them- 
Selves meet this new and far more challeng- 
ing Communist offensive in the economic 
Sphere, x 

To meet this offensive, says Mr. Dillon, 
“two things are needed: First, all of the 
countries of the free world need expanded 
Markets for their exports so that they can 
Pay for the imports they require for eco- 
nomie health. This means the continued 
reduction of governmental barriers to trade. 
And, second, the less developed countries 
need. in addition, larger amounts of de- 
velopmental capital.” In other words, trade 
and aid—the two things involved in the 
legislation of which we are speaking this 
morning, 

And about all this there is an urgency 
Which we ignore to our own peril. As Mr. 
Dillon concluded, “We have never before 
faced the economic threat to our way of life 
that we face today. And never before has 
Our trade-agreements program been so vital 
to our national security.” 

Both the trade-agreements program and 
foreign aid are matters that transcend party 
loyalties, and both Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders join in urging their immediate 
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necessity. As former President Truman put 
it, the only politics involved in these issues 
is “the politics of survival.“ “It is my con- 
viction,” said President Eisenhower 2 weeks 
ago, “that, urgent as the outlay for our own 
missiles and other modern weapons may be, 
a strong program of military and economic 
aid is equally urgent. This is a strong 
statement. It is bare, plain fact.” Speak- 
ing of the foreign aid bill, the New York 
Times recently editortalized: The only valid 
argument over its size is not whether it is 
too big, but whether it is too small.” 

Yet. despite such support from the top 
leaders of both political parties, from all 
party leaders in Congtess and from the press, 
both programs—reciprocal trade agreements 
and foreign aid—are in deeper political trou- 
ble this year than ever before. Each time 
the trade agreements program has come up 
for renewal during the more than two 
decades since Cordell Hull began it, the op- 
position has gathered momentum. The 
same is true of foreign ald, which began 10 
years ago with overwhelming support in Con- 
gress for President Truman's proposal for 
military and economic assistance to Greece 
and Turkey. Now Senator Paul. DOUGLAS re- 
ports that the trade agreements program “is 
in for grave trouble. At the moment,” he 
adds, “at least 60 percent of both the House 
and Senate are opposed.” The administra- 
tion had to pass over the three top-ranking 
Republicans on the House Ways and Means 
Committee to find a cosponsor for its trade 
agreement bill. — 

Why should this be? How is it that with 
the leadership of both parties so clearly 
agreed on what is needed the Members of 
Congress should appear so blind? There ap- 
pear to be a number of reasons, and all of 
them added together create the rough politi- 
cal sledding which lies ahead for these two 
bills, One factor is the growing protectionism 
in the South. Traditionally the cotton econ- 
omy of the South supported a vigorous free- 
trade position. But the rapid industrializa- 
tlon of recent years plus the fear that for- 
eign-aid money may help develop competing 
cotton production in India and the Middle 
East have led many southerners to reverse 
their traditional stand and oppose any fur- 
ther reductions in tariff protection. 

Another factor is that even the strong 
leadership of President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nrxon has not yet won over wide- 
spread support within their own party. The 
great majority of Republicans in Congress 
remain, as they have always been, high-tariff 
men. Moreover, the present recession raises 
fears that foreign imports may throw still 
more Americans out of work. Congressmen 
who take this position never seem to notice 
that our export trade provides an estimated 
4½ million American jobs, and that these 
are jeopardized if we fail to import enough 
goods to permit other countries to earn the 
dollars with which to pay for our exports. 

All of this adds up to a long list of specific 
local fears and reservations. People will rec- 
ognize the need for increased foreign trade in 
general—except in watches or bicycles or 
jewelry or cheese or whatever their particu- 
lar business happens to be. Representative 
Ricwarp Sturso spoke for them when he 
charged that the President was placing 
“American Industry, agriculture, and labor 
on the sacrificial altar of International diplo- 
matic expediency.” 

These are the political facts of life. Many 
Congressmen understand the needs of the 
times and are sympathetic to the adminis- 
tration’s program. But they simply cannot 
afford to resist which sometimes appear 
overwhelming. sentiment back home—espe- 

-cially in an election year. That the real 
problem is at the grassroots is indicated by 
the fact that the Senate, where two-thirds 
of the Members do not have to face the elec- 
torate next fall, offers much less opposition 
to these bill than does the House, where 
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everyone has his ear to the ground these days, 

The “vigorous action by the administra- 
tion“ which Senator Dovctas pleads for is 
certainly necessary, especially in helping to 
line up sufficient Republican votes. But this 
alone will not suffice. The real problem is 
to develop enough sentiment back home to 
make it politically safe for Congressmen to 
vote in accord with their national leadership. 
The real problem is the people who elect 
them; it is us. 

It was this political fact which led the 
President to invite Eric Johnston to sum- 
mon a meeting of national leaders in Wash- 
ington 2 weeks ago for the purpose of building 
up support among citizens’ groups for trade 
and aid legislation. Our top political fig- 
ures—President Elsenhower, former Presi- 
dent Truman, Adlai Stevenson, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Senator Johnson, Senator Know- 
land and many others joined in their esti- 
mate of the urgency of our need and the 
modesty of the programs proposed. These 
are rock-bottom proposals, not a basis for 
haggling. 

But all of this will still be in vain unless 
the point gets through to all of us. We must 
come to recognize that we are human beings 
first, and dairymen or watchmakers or what 
have you second. We must recognize that 
the protection of our short-range private in- 
terests win mean little if our status as 
members of the human race is not secured 
first. “This is,” as President Eisenhower put 
it, no time for shortsighted narrowness. 
The urgency of the times and the 
opportunity before us call for greatness of 
spirit transcending all party considerations, 
The tasks of building and sustaining a 
mighty military shield are hard, and tre- 
mendously costly. The tasks of building a 
sound peace in a sound world are less costly, 
but even harder.” 

This statement brings us full circle. For 
our real objective is not simply the negative 
one of heading off the Russian challenge; 
it is the positive one of building the condi- 
tions for genuine and lasting peace—peace 
with justice and freedom for all men and 
women everywhere. It is the kind of goal 
in which the politics of power and religious 
idealism find common cause. As Adlai Stev- 
enson put it, “Even if the Communists were 
to call off their campaign of economic and 
political penetration the need for our effort 
to help these emerging nations * * * would 
remain. For as long as a billion people in 
this shrinking world see no hope of fulfilling 
their impatient demands for a better life 
the threat of disorder, desperate measures 
and dictatorship remains.” And as the Jesuit 

e America reminds us, “It is time 
to recall that we are still our brother's keep- / 
er, even if he isn’t a United States citizen.” 

I hope you will Join me in expressing your 
views on these crucial measures for trade 
and aid to our representatives in Congress. 
We should commend our Senators Wiusy and 
Proxmine for their courageous and forth- 
right stands on these measures. We should 
give our representatives in the House reason 
to believe that they will find strong support 
back home for equally courageous action. 


Misleading Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 
Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement on false ad- 
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vertisements by Mr. Daniel J. Murphy, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Litigation, 
Federal Trade Commission, before the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, on March 19, 1958. 
The statement follows: 
MISLEADING CLAIMS 
(By Daniel J. Murphy, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Litigation, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, before the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, March 19, 1958) 


It is presumed that this assigned broad 
title “Misleading Claims“ refers only to false 
advertisements which have a tendency to 
mislead or deceive. And further we are not 
to be confused with any question of public 
morals, ethics, or good taste. 

Truth in Advertising is a safe slogan. 
This does not mean that the advertiser must 
be entirely objective and impartial. As a 
matter of commercial interest, we expect the 
advertiser to be strongly biased and preju- 
diced in favor of his own merchandise. He 
has the right to puff his wares, but not to 
misrepresent them. 

Just where the line is drawn between 
“puffing” and misleading representations in 
advertising is often difficult to determine. 
Puffing generally refers to a subjective ex- 
pression of opinion and not made as a repre- 
sentation of fact. The Supreme Court in 
United States v. New South Farm and Home 
Company (241 U. S. 64-67) has distinguished 
between legitimate puffing, i. e., mere ex- 
aggeration of qualities the merchandise has, 
and misleading representations, i, e., assign- 
ing to merchandise qualities it does not have. 

A mere expression of opinion such as “the 
finest” or “the best” is quite distinct from 
a statement of fact which, if not true, is 
likely to deceive. 

Misleading claims may be divided into a 
number of methods. You may have mis- 
leading claims by affirmative misstatements, 
by half truths, by literal truths, by conceal- 
ment, by silence, by improper emphasis, and 
in other ways. Misleading claims may ap- 
ply to different subjects such as the product 
itself, the origin of the product, the price, 
the business of the seller, the nature of the 
sale, and guaranties, etc. ; 

Without attempting to be all inclusive, 
some examples are offered to illustrate the 
practices and methods used. 

Misleading claims by affirmative misstate- 
ments are probably most common. During 
this time of the year—with the coming of 
spirng—the home gardener must not be de- 
ceived by the mail-order purchase of 
gorgeous, quick-growing plants, shrubs and 
flowers, or the rapid fertilizer with the mis- 
leading claims of growth and color (D. 6267); 
the misleading promises of spare-time in- 
come to selected people to service distribu- 
tion accounts, where the real purpose is to 
seek purchasers of distribution equipment 
and other merchandise (D. 6397, D. 6315). 

In this category, we would include ficti- 
tious prices; and the use of list price, cata- 
logue price or any other term of similar im- 
port or meaning to designate or refer to 
prices which are not in fact bona fide regular 
established selling prices of merchandise 
offered for sale as established by the usual 
and customary sales in the normal course 
of business (D. 4857). 

Misleading half-truth: A most common 
type of this kind of advertising is the use 
of polls or surveys. For example, “Pre- 
ferred 3 to 1 in a nationwide survey.” The 
Commission has found in a number of in- 
stances that these surveys were very limited 
in scope, were confined to a single locality, 
or otherwise did not represent the true ex- 
perience of any substantial portion of the 
consuming public and it has required that 
such claims be discontinued or at least quali- 
fied to show the limitations of the particular 
survey. 
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Persons afflicted with deafness or impaired 
hearing have been the target of numerous 
advertisements promoting the sale of hear- 
ing aids. They are told that they can “hear 
in secret,” and that no one will know that 
a hearing aid is being worn. The whole 
truth is that all hearing aids have a recciver 
or some type of hearing piece in or near 
the ear. Even though the receiver may be 
concealed in the ear or worn under the 
collar, there is still a plastic tube running 
from the receiver to a plastic ear mold. 

Literal truth may be misleading. There 
are many subtle ways of accomplishing de- 
ception, even though a strictly false state- 
ment or representation is not made—it may 
be by innuendo, by nondisclosure of a ma- 
terial fact. 

A classic example of how a truthful state- 
ment can be misleading: The mate, who did 
not like the captain, included a truthful 
statement in the log record of the ship: 
“Today the captain was sober.” 
fact, true that the captain was sober on that 
day, but he was also sober on all the other 
days. 

I see in the audience some examples of 
baldness, and many examples of receding 
hair lines. Nondisclosure of a material fact 
is illustrated by the claims for baldness and 
hair loss. > 

Dermatologists are unwilling to support 
Sweeping allegations with respect to any 
type of baldness or hair loss. It is pointed 
out that there are many types of baldness 
arising from any variety of causes and that 
some of these types are amenable to effec- 
tive treatment. At the same time, it is 
pointed out that between 90 percent and 95 
percent of cases of baldness are of a type 
known as male pattern baldness (alopecia 
prematura). Experts would say that there 
is no known medicament which is effective 
in preventing or correcting male pattern 
baldness. In other words, the expert would 
say that the preparations are without value 
in treatment of common type of baldness— 
that is, male pattern baldness, but would 
not say that the preparations are of no 
value in any type of baldness or hair loss. 
Therefore, complaints are now drafted to 
seek an order to require respondents to af- 
firmatively state that their products are of 
no value in a great majority of cases and to 
expressly limit their claims to cases other 
than those of male pattern baldness. 

How about the Alberty case where the 

court refused to uphold a requirement for 
affirmative disclosure? This case has been 
cited many times for the proposition that 
the Commission does not haye the power to 
require affirmative disclosure. The case is 
not any such authority for any such general 
proposition. As a matter of fact, the court 
expressly said that the Commission may re- 
quire affirmative disclosure if the proper 
foundations are made. The court said the 
Commission first must find either of two 
things, and one of these was that failure 
to make such statement is misleading be- 
cause of the things claimed in the adver- 
tisement, There was no such finding in this 
case. 
In our pleadings in these baldness and hair 
loss cases, we are clearly providing a basis 
for such a finding to support an order re- 
quiring affirmative disclosure. In order to 
comply with the Alberty case, the complaints 
in this type of case allege specifically that 
the challenged advertisements are mislead- 
ing in a material respect and, therefore, false 
because they fail to reveal the fact that the 
vast majority of cases of excessive hair fall 
and baldness are known to dermatologists 
as male pattern baldness. In cases of that 
type, the preparations are of no value. The 
Commission has gone along with this theory 
in several cases. The question is now before 
the circuit courts, 

Advertising may be misleading by conceal- 
ment or by silence, This situation arises 
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when the advertiser keeps quiet about some 
significant feature of his products and thus 
leads the public opinion to a misunder- 
stood or false impression. The courts have 
ruled that the suppression of a material 
fact which the seller is bound in good faith 
to disclose is equivalent to a false repre- 
sentation. The doctrine of caveat emptor is 
not to be relied upon to reward fraud or de- 
ceit, e. g, secondhand or used goods, cloth- 
ing, motor oil, radio and TV tubes and parts, 
ete, 

Millions of people are afflicted with ar- 
thritis, rheumatism and related ailments. 
We see ads claiming cures by use of dia- 
thermy machines for home use for these all- 
ments. The Commission has ordered many 
manufacturers and distributors of these 
machines and other therapeutic devices in- 
volving the use of electric current to stop 
misleading claims and has required that 
caution notices be issued warning that the 
product is not safe for use until competent 
medical authority has determined that the 
use of such a device is indicated and has 
prescribed the frequency and rate of appli- 
cation of the treatment. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act requires 
not only that the wool content of a product 
be disclosed but that of other fibers as well 
must be disclosed in cases of mixtures, 

The Fur Products Labeling Act requires 
that fur products must show the true name 
of the animal that produced the fur, the 
country of origin, and other disclosures. It 
is misleading not to mark the fur product 
according to what it really is and not what it 
simulates In appearance. 

Misleading claims as to sellers’ business or 
connections: A common example of this type 
of advertising is the correspondence school 
falsely claiming connection with United 
States Government and the Civil Service 
Commission by use of names, phrases, sym- 
boils, etc. Other examples are offer to sell 
goods direct from manufacturer or factory 
to you, thereby inducing you to believe you 
are saving the middelman's profit: the so- 
called nonprofit or charitable organization 
ostensibly operated to help some worthy 
cause such as aid to the blind. 

Misleading claims as to origin: The use of 
misleading names and statements which 
misrepresent the origin or source of the 
product. R 

One practice is the use of foreign words 
and phrases to describe products made in this 
country. For example, Havana cigars, 
Panama hats, perfumes, lace, rugs, etc. 

On the other hand, foreign-made mer- 
chandise has been misrepresented by mark- 
ing it Made in U. S. A.” or by improperly 
removing or concealing the marks of foreign 
origin after the articles have been imported 
into the United States. For example, binoc- 
ulars, sewing machines, watches, toys, etc, 

Misleading claims as to terms or conditions 
of sale: For example, concealed interest 
charges, Again, many products are acver- 
tised as having a lifetime guaranty, or a 
guaranty for a definite period of time. The 
Commission requires that where guaranties 
are used, the full terms thereof must be dis- 
closed and has acted to prevent the use of 
such terms as “lifetime guaranty” unless in 
fact no charge is made for necessary repairs 
or servicing during the guaranty period. If 
a charge is made, then all the terms thereof 
must be shown. Terms and conditions un- 
der which refunds are granted for certain 
merchandise have also been misrepresented. 

We see, therefore, that the categories of 
misleading claims are numerous and varied. 
They are all-embracing as to practices and 
products. 

How can we avoid them? 

Section 15 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act defines a false advertisement as one 
which is misleading in a material respect. 

The statute further says: ' 

"e + © in determining whether any adver- 
tisement is misleading, there shall be taken 
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into account (among other things) not only 
representations made or suggested by state- 
ment, word, design, device, sound, or any 
combination thereof, but also the extent to 
which the advertisement fails to reveal facts 
material in the light of such representations 
or material with respect to consequences 
Which may result from the use of the com- 
modity to which the advertisement relates 
under the conditions prescribed in said ad- 
vertisement, or under such conditions as are 
customary or usual. 

The Commission, in arriving at a determi- 
Nation, considers representations made or 
Suggested, and, as we have seen, this includes 
both representations made categorically and 
by innuendo and indirection. 

Of course, neither the Congress nor the 
Commission can furnish the multifarious 
industries of the country with charts and 
blueprints for the things they may or may 
not say and how they may or may not be 
Said about their diverse products. 

The individual advertiser must make his 
Own determination in the first instance. Of 
course, it is very easy for the advertiser to 
become querulous and say, “How in the 
World can I tell what to do or what I can 
Say? I don't know about these things. 
Why doesn’t the Government tell us before 
hand and warn me when I have inadvertent- 
ly done what they say is wrong?” 

The answer is very simple, and any seller 
Who will be intellectually honest with him- 
Self can find it. Start with the simple pre- 
mise that it is unlawful to put false ideas 
in others heads, by. direct statements, in- 
nuendo or otherwise. Ask yourself these 
questions, “What will the reader of this 
Advertisement think about this product?” 

Is what he will think the truth?” “Is there 
anything else that he ought to know?” The 
matters covered by advertising are matters 
Within the peculiar knowledge of the adver- 

- Who ts in a position better than he 
Tor the making of an honest appraisal of his 
Product or the framing of the advertise- 
ments that honestly represent it? The Su- 
Preme Court in affirming a postal fraud 
Order against Facts magazine (March 1948) 
examined the question of what constitutes 
misleading claims, This decision, as it re- 
lates to advertising, contains significant les- 
Sons for advertisers, advertising agencies, 
and advertising mediums. May I briefly refer 
to three principles enunciated by this de- 
Cision? 

1. Advertising as a whole must not create 
a misleading impression even though every 
statement, separately considered, is literally 
truthful. 

2. Advertising must be written for the 
Probable effect it produces on ordinary and 
trusting minds as well as for those intel- 
lectually capable of penetrating analyses. 

3. Advertising must not obscure or con- 
ceal material facts. 5 

In conclusion, may I refer to the phenom- 
€nal onward march of advertising in a com- 
paratively few years. At the turn of the 
century, the dollar value of advertising 
amounted to less than $100 million. Caveat 
emptor was the prevalent slogan. The bulk 
Of advertising was on patent medcines and 
Promotional schemes. Newspapers and 
Periodicals were filled with false and flam- 
boyant claims. Today, advertising is big 
business—a $10 billion business. Improve- 
ments in advertising have gone hand in 
hand with its remarkable growth. 

Gone are the days when a whisky ad could 
appear as a positive cure for consumption 
under a facsimile, reproduction of a hand- 
Written Presidential proclamation, purport- 
edly signed by the President of the United 
States. 

Today advertising has a tremendous im- 
Pact upon the economy of a free society. It 
is as important to our economy as produc- 
tion or distribution. It has made important 
contributions to our standard of living. 
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Luxuries of yesterday are made necessities of 
today. 

Advertising today is in fact Indispensable 
to the maintenance and continued expansion 
of our American standards of living and our 
economic progress. 

The public interest is, therefore, tremen- 
dousiy interested in maintaining its integ- 
rity. 

The buyer has an interest in belng properly. 
and honestly informed about a product. 

The seller is interested in having consumer 
confidence in advertising claims when he 
selects the product. This is of immediate 
interest. Beyond this immediate interest, 
the seller needs to rely increasingly upon 
the medium of advertising to interest the 
consumer in the development of new 
products. 

It is vitally Important, therefore, that 
everybody—the advertiser, the advertising 
agency and advertising media, and we at the 
Federal Trade Commission—do everything in 
our power to maintain the integrity and 
believabllity of advertising which is so im- 
portant to our economy and to the progress 
of industry. 


League of Women Voters Position on 
S. 1411, Loyalty-Security Bill, as 
Amended by House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], re- 
cently placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for the information of the Members 
of the House an exchange of correspend- 
ence with a member of the League of 
Women Voters in his congressional dis- 
trict on the subject of S. 1411, a bill deal- 
ing with loyalty and security machinery 
in connection with the suitability of Fed- 
eral employees. 

S. 1411 as it passed the Senate covered 
only one significant aspect of this ma- 
chinery, providing that henceforth an 
employee would not have to be suspended 
automatically whenever an investigation 
is begun into charges of being a loyalty 
or security risk pending final determina- 
tion of the case. However, in the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice the Senate-passed bill was amended 
to incorporate provisions of H. R. 981, 
introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER], which would re- 
verse a Supreme Court decision which 
held that only Federal employees in sen- 
sitive positions were subject to the secu- 
rity program. 

The amended S. 1411 is now pending 
on the House Calendar. The League of 
Women Voters nationally has been urg- 
ing its members to write to their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in opposition to 
S. 1411, as amended, and it was in re- 
sponse to one such letter that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {Mr. WALTER] 
put his explanation and defense of the 
revised bill in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Iam glad he did so. I read his statement 
with much interest. He presented his 
point of view on this matter most ably, as 
he always does on any subject. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, I think 
it would similarly be helpful to the mem- 
bership of the House to have the posi- 
tion of the League of Women Voters on 
this general subject of loyalty and se- 
curity also available in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I have therefore 
asked for this opportunity to place it in 
the Recorp. There are good arguments 
on both sides of this issue, particularly 
when the issue is drawn by groups and 
individuals on both sides sincerely con- 
cerned for what is best for our country. 

I have been a member of the League of 
Women Voters for many years and gen- 
erally approve of the outstanding man- 
ner in which this organization re- 
searches national issues and the careful 
manner in which it considers them. I 
do not always agree 100 percent with the 
positions subsequently taken by the 
league, but by and large their views 
generally come close to mine, 

In this particular instance of the con- 
troversy over S. 1411 as amended, I am 
still in the process of studying the issue 
and have not yet decided how I would 
vote on it. But, as I said, I find the 
league’s discussion helpful, just as I did 
the discussion of it by the chairman of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, which is the reason why I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to make sure both 
sides are presented in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Mr. Speaker, I include here as part of 
my remarks a short article from the 
March issue of the National Voter, pub- 
lished by the League of Women Voters, 
which, under the heading “Keeping Up 
With the League Program,” explains the 
organization's position on this particu- 
lar bill; and I also include following that 
the general policy statement of the 
league dated January 17, 1958, on the 
whole question of Federal loyalty and 
security programs. 

I sincerely hope those other Members 
of the House who are in the same posi- 
tion in which I find myself in trying to 
reach a decision on the merits of S. 1411 
as amended will read this material I am 
submitting along with the information 
placed in the Recorp on Monday, March 
17, by Congressman WALTER at pages 
4049-4050. 

The material referred to on S. 1411 
as amended, and on the general subject 
of Federal loyalty-security programs, as 
distributed by the League of Women 
Voters, follows: 

KEEPING Ur WITH LEAGUE PROGRAM 

Loyalty-security: League members now 
have their first opportunity to act in sup- 
port of the league position on loyalty- 
security. 

S. 1411, as amended, now awaiting action 
by the House, would extend the Federal 
loyalty-security program to cover all Govern- 
ment employees whether in sensitive or non- 
sensitive positions. This legislation clearly 
runs counter to the league position that 
the programs should be limited to sensitive 


positions. 
As passed by the Senate, S. 1411 had just 


one provision—to permit employees charged 
as loyalty or security risks to remain on 
the job pending final determination (I. e., 
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to make summary suspension discretionary 
rather than mandatory). 

The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee reported out S. 1411 last summer 
in a completely rewritten form, incorporat- 
ing provisions of H. R. 981, introduced by 
Representative WaLTer (Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania). The Walter bill would reverse the 
Supreme Court’s 1956 Cole v. Young decision 
(which in effect limited the program to sen- 
sitive positions) by reextending coverage to 
all Government employees, deeming all to be 
employed in “an activity of the Government 
involving national security.“ 

If the House passes S. 1411 as amended, 
it would either be referred to a conference 
committee or, since the Senate did not con- 
sider it in its present form, be referred back 
to the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
9 

A letter to your Representative opposing 
S. 1411, as amended, is important at this time 
because this bill may well pass the House 
by default. 
Leacve OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED 

STaTES—STATEMENT OF POSITION ON THE 

FEDERAL LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAMS 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
1026 17ra Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1958. 

In the interest of strengthening national 
tecurity and maintaining our traditional 
concepts of freedom, the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believes that the 
Federal loyalty-securlty programs should be 
modified so as to: 

(1) Limit the coverage to sensitive posi- 
tions and provide for more realistic classifi- 
cation of information; 

(2) institute more uniform procedures in 
the administration of the programs; 

(3) apply a commonsense standard in 
Judging the individual; and 

(4) develop procedures which will provide 
the greatest possible protection for the 
individual. 

ELABORATION OF POSITION 
Limited scope 

The league believes that national security 
and individual liberty would both benefit by 
limiting the coverage of the loyalty-security 
programs to sensitive positions. 

In order to assure that the number of 
sensitive positions be kept to a minimum, 
there should be regular review of job sensi- 
tivity as well as of classified information, 
with objective of declassification wherever 
possible. 

The league also opposes any extension of 
the programs, such as proposals to cover em- 
ployees of the legislative or judicial branches 
of the Government or to private employees 
in defense-related industries. 


More uniformity and coordination 


The league believes there is need for 
greater uniformity and consistency in inter- 
preting and administering policies, in clear- 
ance and screening practices of agencies, poa 
in the classification of material. 


Commonsense standard 


The league believes that a commonsense 
Judgment should be made in determining 
whether an individual is a loyalty or security 
risk. Rather than adhering to hard and fast 
rules, a balanced judgment should be 
reached only after due weight has been given 
to all evidence, to the nature of the position 
and to the value of the individual to the 
Government or industry. 

Procedures 

The league believes that the -programs 
should give greater protection to the indi- 
vidual, whether an employee or an appli- 
ceant for employment. These protections 
should include the right to confront one's 
accuser, with the exception of regularly es- 
tablished confidential informants; the right 
to subpena witnesses; the right to counsel; 
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the right to know the exact nature of the 
charges and the right of appeal. Pending 
resolution of his case, the accused should 
be shifted to a non-sensitive position dur- 
ing the investigation or else suspended with 
pay. 
Attorney General's list 

The league beileves that the Attorney 
General's List should not be used unless ex- 
tensive revisions are made, such as includ- 
ing in the list the origins of each organiza- 
tion, its history and aims, as well as the 
period and general nature of its subversive 
activity. Also the list should be revised pe- 
riodically and kept up-to-date. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF POSITION 


League members recognize that many im- 
provements which they desire have partially 
been achieved through executive action. 
The league expects to urge the Executive 
to continue to make a vigorous effort to 
improve the programs along the following 
lines: more uniform and fair procedures; 
periodic review of classified informatiton; 
application of a commonsense judgment; 
and revisions in the Attorney General's list. 

In the event of congressional action, the 
league is prepared to support or oppose leg- 
islation which relates to the league posi- 
tion. This would include support of legis- 
lation which would further protect the 
rights of individuals and opposition to leg- 
islation which would define every Govern- 
ment job as sensitive, which would extend 
the industrial security program to include 
defense-related industries and which would 
extend the Government loyalty-security 
program to include employees of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of Government, 


LEAGUE BACKGROUND 


The position which the League of Women 
Voters has reached comes as the result of 
4 years of study by league members in the 
field of individual liberty and its relation 
to the public interest. The last 2 years 
have been devoted to an evaluation of the 
Federal loyalty-security programs. 

Over one thousand local leagues took part 
in the examination of the development of 
these programs, the conditions they were 
intended to meet and their present oper- 
ation; leagues also considered varying points 
of view in regard to present need and sug- 
gested changes. Reading and discussion 
was supplemented by the use of outside ex- 
perts, including people actually carrying 
out one or another of the programs as well 
as a variety of authorities in the field. 

In the spring of 1957, at the request of the 
Commission on Government Security, the 
League of Women Voters submitted to it 
an interim report which showed emerging 
areas of league agreement. 

By December 1957, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of local leagues throughout the 
country reported that their study and dis- 
cussion had brought them to a point where 
they were able to report the conclusions 
of their members, 

The national board after careful analysis 
of the complete reports of member think- 


ing finds clear member agreement on cer- 


tain points and these make up the position 
of the League of Women Voters. 


Our Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
certain areas of our country today we 
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have serious unemployment problems 
which must be resolved. Conditions in 
general, however, do not indicate that 
this country should prepare for its eco- 
nomic funeral tomorrow, as some of 
those seeking political gain would have 
you think. I include in the Recorp, an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Sunday, March 
23: 
THE PROSPEROUS RECESSION 


A foreign vistor, marveling at America’s 
prosperity, was puzzled at all the talk about 
recession, He found it hard to imagine what 
a boom would be. 

Amid all the talk of sudden crash programs 
to throw billions of additional Federal funds 
into make-work programs, of huge tax cuts 
which might drive the deficit into a stag- 
gering $10 billion to $16 billion, it is well for 
all of us to remember that this is recession 
only in a very relative sense. 

What the economy has receded to is a 
very high plateau of prosperity in compari- 
son with any period of the past. 

Its one alarming area is the rise In unem- 
ployment. Nobody enjoys that, and some- 
thing certainly. will be done about it—is 
already being done about it.. Americans will 
not stand for having millions of men willing 
and able to work to go without jobs. 

But except for unemployment, every other 
faetor of the economy stands at levels which 
would be regarded as boom by any other 
measure save that of the feverish, unhealthy 
boom which topped out in mid-1957. 

Let us make some simple comparisons of 
our present level with those of the two 
preceding recessions, those of 1949 and 
1953-1954. 

In 1949, there were 58,710,000 people work- 
ing; in 1954, there were 60,890,000; there 
are now more than 62 million. 

Since 1949, our gross national product has 
risen, in constant dollars, from $313.3 billion 
to $432.6 billion. In the same period na- 
tional Income has risen from $216 billion 
to $362.6 billion. 

In 1949, $19.28 billion went into plant ex- 
pansion by industry; in 1954, $26.83 billion. 
At present it is at a rate of $35.5 billion, down 
from an Eisenhower boom peak of $37.75 
billion. This has been a mainstay of the 
boom. It is still far higher than any pre- 
vious boom’s. 

Average hourly earnings were $1.65 in 1949 
(adjusted for inflation), were $1.90 in 1954, 
are now 62.24. 

Industrial production, whose boomtime 
peak was 124 under Truman, (1947-49 
equals 100 percent), was 125 at the bottom 
of the 1954 recession, reached an Eisenhower 
boom peak of 147 in December of 1956, and 
had receded in January to 133. 

Unemployment was 5.5 percent of the work 
force in 1949, was 5 percent in 1954, and in 
January had reached 6.7 percent. Relatively, 
it is only 1 percent worse than in 1949. 

The economy cannot ever maintain itself 
permanently at a fever pitch of boom. In 
each of these two previous recessions, it has 
“saucered out“ as the liquidation of inven- 
tories exhausted itself, and as necessary re- 
placements began to make business perk up 
again. On each occasion this has been 
assisted by the use of indirect controls, such 
as the Federal Reserve Board's management 
of credit. The latter has now taken plact 
again, with prime interest rates slashed from 
4.10 percent to 2.6 percent in 4 months. 

Some of the other recovery factors are 
now repeating: 

Inventories were cut another $600 million 
in January, bringing closer the end of liqui- 
dation. 

Personal income in January was 2 percent 
above a year ago. 

Consumer buying in January and Febru- 
ary was 1 percent above a year ago, indicat- 
ing that buying is rising while retail stocks 
are falling. Latest weekly figures on New 
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York City department store sales were 9 
percent above a year ago, 13 percent in the 
Metropolitan area, 

In short, there are many reasons to think 
the recession is saucering out right now. 
Unless the March figures show a severe 
Worsening of unemployment, there would 
Seem little excuse to plunge the economy 
into worse inflation by huge deficits. 

President Eisenhower said the other day: 
“The hardships to individuals and their 
families of a temporary downturn in em- 
Ployment are bad enough. But this ad- 
ministration is not going to be panicked by 
alarmists into activities that could actually 
make those hardships not temporary but 
chronic.” 

We think he is right. Inflation, the worst 
enemy of every American's old age and his 
Savings, will never be curbed in this coun- 
try until the citizens learn that every dollar 
Of deficit-created prosperity takes a further 
Slice out of every dollar they get back. 

President Eisenhower is betting that the 
growing awareness of this will make his 
refusal to play panic politics not only sound 
economics, but sound politics for his party. 


Mr. Smith Knows His Stuff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
Which appeared in the March 20 edition 
of the Milwaukee Journal, entitled “Mr. 
Smith Knows His Stuff.” 

I have followed the official actions of 

able new Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration with 
keen interest, and I have been deeply 
impressed by his energy, his wide knowl- 
€dge, and his devotion to his duties. 

Mr. Smith has appeared on several 
Occasions before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, of which I am a member. 

forthright, factual presentations 
have contributed considerably to a bet- 
ter understanding of our vital. foreign 
Policy programs which have been sub- 
ject to much abuse and ill-informed 
Criticism. 

I believe that the praise which the 

lwaukee Journal has accorded to Mr. 
James H. Smith, the Director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
is well earned. I would like to commend 
the editorial which follows to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body. 

Mr. SMITH Knows His Sturr 

One of the Smiths—James H. Smith, Jr.— 

a bright light in a dark Washington scene. 
He is the new Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA), which 
handles the foreign aid program. 

The aid program has been haunted in re- 
dent years by charges about ridiculous proj- 
ects, outrageous waste, monstrous stupidity. 
A few were true; the majority were half or 
Wholly false. True and false were spread 
indiscriminately by enemies and skeptics ot 
foreign aid, 

: Previous ald Administrators have ignored 
he charges or brushed them off as too ab- 
Surd to merit answer. Smith has carefully 
investigated every charge brought to his at- 
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tention. Before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he has given the lie to the false 
ones and put others in a proper framework. 

He has sworn that no iceboxes, or any- 
thing else, has gone to Eskimos from ICA, 
No striped pants were ever sent to Greek 
undertakers; only shoes for Greek soldiers, 
No collapsible toothpaste tubes were sent to 
Cambodia. ICA has backed no studies of 
sexual habits in India; the United Nations 
has. ICA did build public baths in Egypt, 
not for camel drivers, but to battle a de- 
bilitating form of hookworm. ICA did not 
sponsor a knitting school in Korea—but a 
private charity did—and it was a worthy 
project to aid impoverished war widows. 
ICA did landscape some Lebanese highways, 
but only to halt erosion in that sandy land. 

There are several impressive things about 
Smith, whom we watched in action in 
Washington recently. He believes deeply in 
the rogram he’s administering. This 
couldn't be said of at least one of his prede- 
cessors. He doesn't try to soft-talk or double- 
talk Congressmen or drown them in oratory. 
He gives them facts. Finally, he does his 
homework. When he appears before a com- 
mittee, he answers most of the questions. 
He doesn't depend on aids, 

President Eisenhower's $3.9 billion foreign 
aid program is in trouble in Congress. But 
its prospects are looking up a bit, thanks to 
the efforts of the energetic and candid Mr, 
Smith. 8 


Tribate to A. Glenn Mower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Rochambeau Commission 
of the United States on March 12, 1958 
in tribute to Mr. A. Glenn Mower, 
Rochambeau Commissioner for the 
State of Pennsylvania; also, a copy of 
the message of condolence sent to Mr. 
Mower’s family by the French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States: 

Whereas God in His infinite wisdom has 
called to a life more abundant one of the 
founders of the Rochambeau on, 
the Honorable A. Glenn Mower; and 

Whereas as representative on the Commis- 
sion for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
since April 16, 1953, when it was founded, 
Mr. Mower has consistently displayed strong 
leadership, helpful interest and generous 
cooperation in all undertakings; and 

Whereas in his work for the commission, 
his efforts were untiring, his counsel and 
advice of inestimable assistance, his service 
faithful, and his devotion and consecration 
of a high standard that has seldom been 
equaled and never surpassed; and 

Whereas we of the commission with a sense 
of sincere sorrow and irreparable loss, de- 
sire to extend this tribute of affection and 
admiration to the memory of a patriot who 
was an honor to his country and whose life 
leaves a precious legacy to his fellow man: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be made 
part of the official records of the commission 
as a tribute to A. Glenn Mower and an ex- 
pression of the profound sympathy we feel 
for his family at their loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That the original copy be dis- 
patched to His Excellency, the Governor of 
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Pennsylvania, with the request it be placed 
in the archives of the State Mr. Mower served 
80 faithfully. 

Tue ROCHAMBEAU COMMISSION 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CHARLES R. LANDON, f 
Major General, USAF (Retired) Mil- 
itary Chairman. 

CHARLES PALMER, President. 

Inscribed in the Nation's Capital March 
12, 1958. 

FEBRUARY 14, 1958. 
To the Faminy or A. GLENN MOWER, Camp- 
hill, Pa. 

It is with deep sorrow that I have heard 
of your bereavement, The passing of Mr, 
A. Glenn Mower deprives my country of a 
true and active friend. I know with what 
dedication and with what falth Mr. Mower 
worked as a Rochambeau Commissioner to 
strengthen the ties linking our two countries. 

I wish to assure you of my deep sympathy. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERVÉ ALPHAND, 
Ambassador of France to the United States. 


Repeal of the Transportation Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
24, 1958, I have introduced legislation 
that would repeal the Federal excise tax 
applicable to the transportation of per- 
sons, On January 10, 1957, I introduced 
H. R. 2389 which had as its purpose the 
repeal of the Federal excise tax appli- 
cable to the transportation of coal. On 
February 26 of this year I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 10995, that would repeal such 
excise tax as it applied to the transpor- 
tation of any property. 

Mr. Speaker, I was pleased to read in 
the March 21, 1958, edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star a well-considered 
editorial urging the early consideration 
of legislation such as I have alluded to. 
I believe that the repeal of these excise 
taxes will do much to improve the status 
of small business in our competitive free 
enterprise society. I am convinced that 
these taxes are uneconomic in charac- 
ter in that they result in pyramiding and 
cause an increase in working capital that 
is tied up in inventory. There is prob- 
ably no other single tax change that 
could be made in our Federal tax struc- 
ture that would do our ecohomy more 
good than the repeal of these taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include the well-considered edi- 
torial taken from last Friday's issue of 
the Evening Star: 

BroanLY Backen Tax PLAN 

Pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is a tax-relief proposal having unusu- 
ally wide bipartisan support as a step to 
stimulate the economy in general and the 
hard-pressed transportation industry in par- 
ticular, It would, in brief, repeal two excise 
taxes imposed in the World War II period 
one, the 3-percent levy added to publie car- 
rler charges for transporting freight and, 
two, the 10-percent charge added to the price 
of passenger travel tickets. It has been sub- 
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mitted as an amendment to legislation mak- 
ing so-called technical changes in the Fed- 
eral excise-tax laws, approved by the House 
in the first session and now awaiting Senate 
Finance Committee action. 

Persuasive arguments have been made for 
this relief, particularly at this time. Senator 
SMATHERS, Florida Democrat and chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Surface 
‘Transportation, which is now engaged in a 
broad study of transport problems, has been 
joined by a Democratic-Republican major- 
ity of his committee in sponsoring the 
amendment and urging that action on it 
should not await completion of his group's 
inquiry. Without exception, the railroad, 
trucking, and airline industries are in agree- 
ment on the need and the beneficial effects 
which would result from this particular tax 
relief. Mr. SmatTuers has told the Senate 
that “no other tax (relief) could give more 
of a stimulant and restorative treatment to 
our economy at this particular time. * * * 
No less important, repeal of these taxes 
would help to arrest further deterioration 
of our essential transportation industries.” 

There is, of course, the question of poten- 
tial loss of revenue. The 3-percent freight 
tax yielded $468 million in 1957, As a deduc- 
tible business expense in computing other 
taxes, however, its removal would involve an 
estimated net loss of about $225 million. 
The passenger tax yielded $200 million, but 
net loss is estimated at about $100 million. 
While something over $300 million still is a 
substantial amount of revenue, advocates of 
this tax change express confidence that the 
“resulting uplift to our economy” might well 
bring in more revenues than would be lost 
initially, 

In the consideration of recession remedies, 
and in relation particularly to the worse- 
than-average plight of the railroad industry, 
this tax-revision proposal is worth a hard 
and careful look, and without delay, 
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2 Courage To Defend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Marie Abels, prominent news- 
paper woman of Lawrence, Kans., ad- 
dressed a convention of the DAR. Mrs. 
Abels’ address is so timely and full of 
information that all patriotic Americans 
should read it. I insert her address in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Certainly there is no more dedicated 
group in America than the DAR. Their 
voice is the loudest in trying to protect 
America from the evil unpatriotic in- 
fluences that are constantly appearing 
in our everyday life. 

I commend Mrs. Abels’ address to all 
citizens who believe that “the past is 
our heritage and the future our respon- 
sibility.” To preserve and protect our 
ancient principles: 

COURAGE To DEPEND 
(By Marie R. Abels, State chairman of na- 
tional defense, Kansas State DAR) 

It is always a signal honor and pleasure 
to speak to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. That statement is literaliy true 
because with you there is a “meeting of 
minds,” on the major issues of our times. 
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Every phase of our versatile work is of 
vital importance to the safety of our Na- 
tion. 

Educators tell us that only 5 percent of 
the people think; 10 percent think they 
think, and 85 percent would rather die than 
think. I want to think that all DAR’s belong 
in the 5 percent. 

In these critical hours and days ahead we 
must think, We must banish fear and con- 
centrate on the problems before us. We 
must go forward unafraid and confident of 
the future. 

COURAGE TO DEFEND IS OURS 


Which reminds me of a story. 

A frail timid little woman boarded a plane 
and told the stewardess that it was her first 
ride. Soon after the takeoff they ran into 
a terrific storm that rocked the plane and 
lashed its sides with wind, rain, and hail. 
The kind and thoughtful stewardess feeling 
she must reassure and help the passengers 
in moments of anxiety and contrary to all 
rules, precedents, and orders released her 
safety belt and went to the little lady. She 
seated herself on the arm of her chair and 
took the cold, wrinkled hand into her own. 
She held it quietly and calmly all during the 
storm and when she released her hand the 
sweet little lady looked up with a beautiful 
smile and said: “Now when we land, if you 
are afraid, please come back to me and we 
will hold hands again.“ 

Most all American citizens are looking for 
that reassurance in the world affairs today— 
and it will come with faith in God and from 
the courage which comes through Him to 
face the facts and do our best to solve them, 


COURAGE TO DEFEND WITH THE HELP OF GOD 


From my personal experience in the field 
of journalism for more than a quarter of a 
century, may I discuss with you some of the 
vital issues of our times, which our DAR 
magazine has emphasized and other approved 
and authentic publications are stressing. 
These matters are so significant to our sur- 
vival as a free nation, 

From the May 1957 issue of the National 
Republic we learn that 7 million pieces of 
communistic propaganda were mailed into 
the United States through New York and we, 
the American taxpayer, footed the bill for 
local distribution. 

This material came from Russia and its 
Red satellites under lower postage rates es- 
tablished by Congress. 

That material did not include first-class 
mall at regular postage rates. nor the colossal 
amount of propaganda brought into the em- 
bassies and consular offices. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee upon investigation found that most 
of it went to colleges and student groups in 
the United States of America, Only a small 
part of it was confiscated. 

Please remember we pay the cost of dis- 
tribution. It is supposed to be labeled po- 
litical propaganda”, but none of it is. The 
press has said much about a $700 million 
deficit in the postal department but these 
facts are only available through our DAR 
and other patriotic publications. 

We can refuse to let the rubbish land on 
our sacred soil. No other country in the 
world allows it to enter. 

The $700 million deficit could be cut and 
the postal employees get the raise they desire. 

Possibly the 5 cent raise in letter postage 
would not be necessary if the tons and tons 
of subversive trash were not allowed to land 
in America, 

What can you do? Write to the Post- 
master General and our Co an and 
plead with them to look after their constit- 
uents and the safety of our Nation. 

Remind them that a politician looks after 
the next election and a statesman after the 
next generation. 
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It is reliably reported that 10,000 Com- 
munists in the United States boastfully 
state that they can flood the Congressmen 
with 50,000 letters in 72 hours on any given 
subject. If the DAR worked around the 
clock as do our enemies, we could do the 
same. 

Courage to defend American policies. 

Our national society has laid great stress 
on the immigration problem. We have 
Millions of aliens in our country, many of 
whom were never screened. Last year 350,- 
000 were brought here for permanent resi- 
dence. 120,000 of that number were not 
screened, but brought here through the back 
door by special enactments. 

In 1948 before proper study had been 
made Congress passed the Displaced Persons 
Act and immediately a group of persons 
Known as the Citizens Committee for Dis- 
placed Persons, registered on Capitol Hill, 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, lobbying expenditures over $1 million, 
quote: “and these displaced persons were 
brought in without any security checks 
whatsoever.” 

The act passed in June 1952, and the 
President appointed a commission to do it 
all over again and the man appointed to 
head the commission had headed the Citi- 
vens Committee, the million-dollar lobby, 
the man who, while he was Immigration 
Commissioner, went to New York City and 
accepted the annual outstanding service 
award by the American Commission for the 
Protection of the Foreign Born after it had 
been cited as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion. 

The Little Rock planned affair and the 
attendant publicity gave to our Nation a 
black spot in our history that time will 
never efface. Our Constitution forbade the 
use of the Army in the Little Rock problem. 
The law used had been repealed by Con- 
gress. A law passed in 1878 reads as follows: 
This is from the printed news of David Law- 
rence, editor of U. S. News & World Report. 

“It shall be unlawful to employ any part 
of the United States Army, as a posse comi- 
tatus, or otherwise, for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the laws, except in such employment 
of said force may be expressly authorized by 
the Constitution or by act of Congress." 

In other words, the Federal Government 
violated a Federal law and interferred with 
States’ rights, upon which our Republic was 
founded. 

Another violation in the Little Rock dis- 
grace re the educational viewpoint, we again 
quote from David Lawrence: 

“There is nothing in the Constitution 
which permits the Federal Government to 
exercise any control over educational process 
such as is involved in the right of each 
school board to assign pupils to any school 
or classroom that may seem desirable from 
the standpoint of education or custom,” 

Courage to defend had David Lawrence 
and hundreds of other writers and commen- 
tators. 

In the October issue of The American Mer- 
cury, which every Daughter should have in 
her library, we read about Sunfed. It is 
titled Beware of Sunfed.” Sunfed is the 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. A U. N. adviser named Singer with a 
definite left-wing background is advocating 
that Sunfed, a $50 billion program be estab- 
lished to help undeveloped nations improve 
themselves. Good old Uncle Sam would fur- 
nish 70 percent of the money, or $3,500,000 
a year out of your pockets and mine. We 
good old American philanthropists and tax- 
payers. 

Singer, the promoter, a great friend of 
Russia, told a U. N. group of women, we 
quote: “but you'll just have to manage that. 
You'll get accustomed to paying taxes, Af- 
ter all, American taxpayers paid $65 billion 
last year and can be led to spend the same 
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for Sunfed.” Singer, the Polish Communist, 
would have direct and complete charge of 
our money and make no accounting of it. 
Courage to defend ourselves depends on us, 
the American patriots and taxpayers. 

We have in this day dogooders.“ “stooges,” 
and innocent people working for the subver- 
Sive leaders in every facet of our society. 

The first year that I was State regent, 
while traveling in the western part of our 
State, my attention was called to the sub- 
Yersive efforts to eliminate Halloween. The 
husband of one of our past State officers 
brought me pamphlets concerning the pro- 
gram laid out by agencies, pledged to destroy 
America and all its traditions. The good 
part of the story is that he told the local 
leaders the program would not be tried in 
his city as long as he was able to speak and 
Work against it. He had courage to defend 
the American way of life, I venture to state 
that the subversives have never collected a 
dime in that well-known city. : 

But we read in the metropolitan press that 
Over the Nation $750,000 was collected in 
Some 8,000 communities in 1957. Collections 
Were made in my city; were they in yours? 

COURAGE TO DEFEND AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


Another subversive movement that is be- 
ing squelched is the program of taking Christ 
Out of Christmas and the printing of anti- 
Christ Christmas cards. Please read Marxism 
in Christmas cards in the November issue of 
Our DAR magazine. Real Christians can stop 
this if we make the effort. Courage to defend 
Christ and His plan for our redemption now 
and evermore. 

We call your attention to the Supreme 
Court and its un-American decisions. The 
Supreme Court is a judicial body only, Look- 
ing into the lives of the 9 men on the Su- 
Preme Bench, there isn’t 1 of them that a 
DAR would choose. Seven of them have been 
linked definitely with subversive activities, 
and many authorities state the nine have. 
None of them have had the training necessary 
for the positions they hold. 

These statements are found in the National 
Republic (another must publication for your 
library), whose editor, Walter Steele, was 
honored with the distinguish DAR award at 
Congress in 1956. 

Congressman Wint Smiru has an article on 
the Supreme Court in the Novembér issue of 
the National Republic, which all should read. 

Again, may I suggest that you write our 

en and ask them to defend us 
against the individuals who make their own 
interpretations of our immortal document 
the Constitution of the United States. 
COURAGE TO DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 


The Methodist youth at their national con- 
ference in Denver last summer adopted a 
Tesolution calling for the recognition of Red 
China in the U.N. by the United States. They 
are reported to have one-half million mem- 


That is one of the most frightening state- 
ments that has come to my attention and 
shows so clearly the results to the propa- 
Banda spread to them through the church 
&nd schools. 

Youth looks to us for leadership and we 
turn it over to those who would destroy us 
and all our freedoms. We DAR’s are sure we 
are following God's plan for our freedoms 
and please God give us courage to defend 


The so-called progressive education, the 
UNESCO plan where used in our schools, in 
my humble opinion, is responsible for the 
Crime and juvenile delinquency of today. A 
program which stacks libraries in our schools 
With books containing the filth and obscen- 
ity of all ages is today reaping its loathsome 
and nauseating harvest. 

A program whose first president of 
UNESCO said, “Yes, a faint trace of God still 
broods over the universe like the smile of a 
Cosmic Cheshire cat, but the growth of 
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knowledge will rub even that from the uni- 
verse. I do not believe in god of gods.” 

You ask why morality has almost faded 
from our society and that is the answer. 
Without God we are hopelessly lost. Courage 
to defend Christianity calls each of us. 

At a recent meeting of the Methodists at 
Kansas University 3 of the featured speakers 
are listed as members of Communist-front 
organizations; 1 with 9 different organiza- 
tions - 

AGAIN COURAGE TO DEFEND CHRISTIANITY 


If you doubt how subversion is influencing 
our schools come to Lawrence for the annual 
band day at Kansas University in October 
when the high-school bands of the State are 
invited there for the first football game. 

The members of the bands always parade 
down Massachusetts Avenue. This past year 
more than 50 bands appeared and guess how 
many American flags were in the parade? 
By actual count only eight. 

Would you like to know the town bands 
that carried Old Glory? Hillsboro, Burling- 
ton, Highland Park, Rosedale, Bonner 
Springs, Wellsville, Riverton, and DeSoto. 

Courage to call on your school authorities 
and request that Old Glory always heads the 
parade and that the fundamental principles 
of our Republic are taught in the schools. 

Recently the Scottish Rite Masonic bodies 
of this Nation have appropriated s fortune 
to bring back to our schools the history of 
our Nation, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Monroe Doctrine, the Bill of 
Rights for which your ancestors and mine 
gave their lives and fortunes. 

Mental health and world citizenship which 
violates our rights guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution. . 

A method that the subversives are using 
with ghastly results is the operation on.the 
brain called lobotomy. It is performed in 5 
minutes and the victim never knows what 
has happened to him for he is hopelessly 
insane. 


He is strapped to the operating table and 
electrodes are clamped to his temples. 
Three shots of electricity are given his brain, 
which cause convulsions and then he goes 
into a deep coma after which the doctor 
with an instrument similar to an ice pick, 
inserts it in the prefrontal lobes of the brain 
and a “zombie” is the result, a man without 
a brain. 

Hitler used it on millions; Stalin is sup- 
posed to have bad over 10 million slaves 
turned into living zombies or corpses. 

If the person is committed to a mental 
hospital, neither the patient or his family 
have any rights. Mental health legislation 
takes over in full charge of the patient and 
also of his estate. 

Twenty-two States have passed laws legal- 
izing lobotomies. 

From the American Mercury Magazine, 
Inc., August issue. Alma E. Drewes, 250 West 
57th Street, New York, N. T.: 

“Our Representatives are the only ones who 
pass these laws—letters to them are messages 
of defense.” 

COURAGE TO CHECK OUR LAWMAKERS 


Check the mental health programs. The 
National Republic had an article in the 
August issue entitled “Mental Health 
Racket,” copies of which the DAR has sent 
out. Please get them at our table also one 
entitled an address by Beria, which will make 
your blood run cold. It is a plan to destroy 
the minds of all of us except those of the 
so-called brilliant Communists. 

You only have to pick up your papers, 
turn on your TV or radio to verify that the 
plan is now operating in great efficiency in 
the United States. Beria states and I quote 
“It may happen that remedies for our treat- 
ments (to make people insane) may be dis- 
covered. It may occur that a public hue 
and cry may arise against mental healing.” 
The DAR official cry in Kansas has been 
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registered. Please get the pink leaflet at 
our desk. 

In conclusion reassurance will come to us 
through courage to defend these very few 
vital issues as well as the hundreds of others 
equally as important that need our atten- 
tion and study. 

The plan to capture the minds of our 
children as well as our adults is having 
tragic results. With the Communist prop- 
aganda flooding our Nation we have one re- 
course to stop it through our Congress—but 
the messages have to come from us the loyal 
Americans. 

The same is true of our Supreme Court. 
Lets all protest to the lawmakers of our 
country. The DAR should be able to get 
200,000 letters to our Congressmen in 72 
hours, too. 

Daughters we shall not fail, there are many 
hopeful signs of the pendulum swinging back 
to the fundamental stabilities upon which 
our great Nation was founded; and it will 
happen much sooner with our interest, help, 
and cooperation. 

What I have said has come from the 
depths of my soul; if I have alerted you to 
do something concerning these matters th 
I have not failed. . 


All of us have a sacred, cherished heritage 
which came to us from our courageous an- 
cestors, who sang hymns of praise as they 
fought heavy seas to reach the land they 
sought and what did they seek? From Felice 
Heman's poem we have these words: 


“They sought a faith's pure shrine; 
Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod. 
They have left unstained what there they 
found i 
Freedom to worship God.” 


Shall we leave unstained our record here, 
and kneeling at faiths pure shrine praying 
for courage to defend with God's guidance 
we shall keep our freedoms, 


The Tax Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of an article by 
George Sokolsky from the March 21 issue 
of the Washington Post which points out 
the immediate beneficial effect that a tax 
cut can have on our present depressed 
economy: 


Tue Tax DOLLAR 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The arguments against cutting taxes would 
be good if this so-called recession were not so 
offensively swift in its effect upon jobs. A 
person can only measure his income by his 
take-home pay and a woman going to the 
market can only count her money and see 
what she can buy for it. Economists may 
argue to their hearts’ content that things 
are not as bad as they seem, but the cash 
register is a better judge than any economist 
and when the cash register does not record 
sales often enough, the store must close. I 
have not since 1938 seen so many to let signs 
on stores in New York as right now. 

There are those who believe that all this 
is psychological; that all we need to do is to 
say that all is well and that folks will begin 
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spending again. That kind of confidence is 
to be measured by the pay envelope. If taxes 
are reduced immediately, as most taxpayers 
pay withholding taxes, there will be an im- 
mediate increase in the pay envelope. It 
means more cash without even a strike. 

Some wise men say this is bad: The worker 
will not immediately spend the money; he'll 
save it. How stupid can great men be? 
Since when is thrift a sin? What do men do 
when they save? They put their savings in 
some kind of a bank which loans the money 
out to create new wealth. So whether a 
fellow goes out and buys a pint of whisky or 
a toy for baby, or an imitation mouton (or 
whatever the women cail it) for mamma, 
or he puts it in the savings bank—that money 
is working and confidence is restored. 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES raised a question 
which the taxpayer has been talking about 
for a long time. He said: 

“When the taxpayer reads that we have 
Just granted $225 million worth of economic 
aid to neutralist India—practically on the 
heels of giving 898 million worth of foreign 
aid credits to Communist Poland, and $6214 
million in farm surpluses to Communist 

via—he will certainly question what 
is being done with his tax dollars.” 

It takes quite a bit of imagination for a 
man out of a job to agree to taxes not being 
cut while money is belng handed in such 
dimensions to potential enemies of this 
country. For surely if war comes, occupied 
Poland will be part of Soviet Russia and all 
that we have put into Poland will be Russian 
property and the same is likely to hold true 
for Yugoslavia which cannot stand alone but 
must be conquered by Russia or by our side. 
And with all his desires for neutrality, Nehru 
could not hold India for a month in wartime, 
That country will either be inundated by 
the Red Chinese who already have a base in 
Kerala or India will have to be protected from 
being conquered by the United States and 
Great Britain. The course of the next war 
grows less obscure as the Soviet pattern 
of empire discloses itself. 

Senator Briyces holds much the same 
view, for he said: 

“When I consider such statements by In- 
dian Premier Nehru as there was ‘essen- 
tially no difference! between American occu- 
pation of Japan and Russian occupation of 
Hungary, I find the Indian declaration that 
the United States will be repaid for this loan 
in the more abiding currency of human 
friendship less than reassuring.” 

In less than a year the United States has 
granted a total of $93 million to Communist 
Poland. There is no realistic explanation 
for regarding Poland as anything but a 
province of Soviet Russia. In effect, every 
dollar of American money that goes to Com- 
munist Poland, strengthens the Russian posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe. We were so insistent 
upon giving Tito military ald that it be- 
came an embarrassment to him and he asked 
us to lay off, much to the chagrin of the 
pro-Titoists in the administration. 

The taxpayer is truly becoming confused. 
He feels that if the Government has enough 
money to squander on all sorts of countries, 
including Communist countries, why cannot 
taxes be cut and cut now before we listen 
to the anvil chorus: “Brother, Can You Spare 
a Dime?” 


Halting the Current Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent economic situation seems paradox- 
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ical in that we are experiencing a re- 

cession and inflation at the same time. 

The explanation for this situation is 

clearly put forth in a penetrating anal- 

ysis by Abba P. Lerner. 

Mr. Lerner is a well-known econo- 
mist and author of numerous works of 
economic analysis and is visiting profes- 
sor at Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. 

His article, which follows, appeared 
in the February 1958 issue of Commen- 
tary: 

HALTING THE CURRENT Recession—A Pro- 
POSAL FoR DEALING WITH “SELLERS’ INFLA- 
TION” 

(Abba P. Lerner) 

When the United Automobile Workers 
International Union (UAW) recently in- 
vited the three big automobile corporations 
to take a first step in checking the infia- 
tionary process by lowering 1958 automobile 
prices, the corporations in effect replied, 
“After you, Alphonse.” Yet the proposals 
and counterproposals must be recognized 
as something more than sparrings for fu- 
ture bargaining positions. They clearly 
demonstrate three prenomena of the first 
importance: (1) genulne concern, on both 
sides, with the dangers of inflation, (2) a 
readiness to cooperate in checking the in- 
flation (provided that such cooperation is 
not exploited and diverted for the benefit of 
the other side), and (3) a recognition that 
the inflation we now have is based not on 
competition by buyers trying to buy more of 
everything than can be supplied, but on 
pressure by sellers asking for higher prices. 

Others also have recognized that our cur- 
Tent inflation is not the familiar kind that 
is caused by excess buyers’ demand—by too 
much money chasing too few goods, i. e. 
by buyers bidding up prices in trying to get 
more goods than the economy is able to 
supply. Thus President Eisenhower showed 
awareness of the truth in his appeal to labor 
and business to exercise restraint and re- 
frain from demanding higher wages and 
prices. If our inflation were indeed caused 
by excess buyers’ demand, not only would 
the UAW proposals and the corporations’ 
rejoinders be without interest, but the 
President's appeal would have been pointless. 
Free market prices would still be bid up by 
competing buyers, and sellers who exercised 
restraint would merely be making presents 
to the buyers (who would often be able to 
resell at the higher free market prices). 
Such an inflation could be cured only by 
remoying the excess buyers’ demand through 
the well-known policies of tight money and 
restrictive fiscal measures, and the restraint 
called for by President Eisenhower would be 
unnecessary. 

But excess demand by buyers is not the 

only possible cause of inflation, and our in- 

flation is not the kind that is caused by such 
excess demand, This is shown by the failure 
of output to keep up with growing produc- 
tive capacity. It does not seem to be the 
case at all that we are unable to supply the 
current overall demand for goods and serv- 
ices, On the contrary, we are able to supply 
more than is being demanded of almost 
every product, and efforts by sellers to per- 
suade the public to buy are as strenuous as 
ever (though they hardly ever take the form 
of lowering prices, or we would not be suffer- 
ing from inflation). Prices are rising not 
because of the pressure of buyers who are 
finding it difficult to buy. Prices are rising 
because of pressures by sellers who insist on 
increasing prices (even though they are find- 
ing it not so easy to sell), We may say that 
what we have is not a buyers’ inflation but 

a sellers’ inflation, and it is this problem 

that I wish to discuss. 

Sellers’ inflation, unlike buyers’ infiation, 
is compatible with depression. Prices are 
rising because of upward pressure by sellers, 
and the authorities, in endeavoring to stop 
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the inflation, have taken steps which have 
been very effective in removing excess de- 
mand, but which have not removed the up- 
ward pressure on prices from the sellers’ 
side. Indeed these measures of budgetary 
restraint and tight money have been so ef- 
fective in removing excess demand that they 
have removed some demand that was not in 
excess, They have brought about a condi- 
tion of deficient demand, so that there has 
not been enough demand to enable us to 
make full use of our productive potential. 
So much so that the visible appearance of 
symptoms of recession has recently led to a 
slight loosening of the tight money policy. 
The net result is that we are now suffering 
at the same time from both inflation and de- 
pression—prices are rising, and at the same 
time we are not fully utilizing our available 
labor force and productive potential. 

This appears paradoxical only because 
of our habit of using 1 word, “inflation,” 
to represent 2 different things—rising prices 
and excess demand—that do not necessarily 
have to go together in the actual world. We 
can avoid this confusion by using the word 
“inflation” only to mean rising prices, and 
saying “excess demand” if we mean excess 
demand. 

Many people still seem to argue as if the 
only kind of inflation possible is buyers’ in- 
flatlon (which they usually call demand in- 
lation). Although they cannot deny that 
they see excesses of potential supply much 
more often than excesses of buyers’ demand, 
they insist that “there ain't no such animal” 
as sellers’ inflation. They hold that “infla- 
tion is inflation,“ and they sternly dismiss 
as dodging of the necessary medicine all talk 
about a new kind of inflation that does not 
respond to the orthodox treatment of mone- 
tary and fiscal restrictions. 

Unfortunately, such sternness is only too 
understandable. Some of the economists 
who were early to recognize the nature of 
sellers’ inflation have been so impressed by 
the impossibility of dealing with it by the 
orthodox instruments of monetary and fiscal 
policy that they have capitulated to the 
temptation of dallying with mild or moderate 
inflation as part of an acceptable policy. 
The orthodox economists quite rightly point 
out that such an attitude is indefensible 
either on moral or on practical grounds. 
Even a mild inflation accumulates at com- 
pound interest and robs pensioners, fixed- 
income receivers, and many other unfortu- 
nate victims, while it sabotages the proper 
calculations and accountings necessary for 
wise economic decisions. In time, many of 
these faults could be corrected by institu- 
tional adjustments, but to keep the inflation 
mild Is more difficult than to prevent it from 
starting in the first place, or to stop it be- 
fore it gets less mild. Firmness is required 
and not appeasement. 

But the naughtiness of the appeasers does 
not diminish the importance of recognizing 
the existence of sellers’ inflation, for it is not 
the recognition of the disease that opens 
the gates to the enemy. On the contrary, it 
is the denial of its existence that is so dan- 
gerous. The belief that the medicines ap- 
propriate for buyers’ inflation are the only 
medicines available, when joined with the 
discovery that these do not work, gives rise 
to defeatism and appeasement. A clear 
recognition of the nature of sellers’ inflation 
is the prerequisite for finding the medicine 
that can cure it. 

Another reason for reluctance to recognize 
sellers’ inflation is that it has often been 
called cost inflation or wage-cost inflation, 
thus giving the impression that the whole 
of the blame falls on labor or on the trade 
unions. When trade unions raise wages by 
more than can be absorbed by increasing 
productivity, costs rise. The employer then 
seems to be completely innocent of profit 
inflation in passing on the increase in costs, 
as long as he does not increase his rate of 
markup, i. e., as long as he does not in- 
crease the prices he charges for the product 
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in a greater proportion than his costs have 
increased. There is, however, no essential 
asymmetry between the wage element and 
the profit element in the price asked for the 
Product. A sellers’ inflation could just as 
well be started by an increase, not in the 
Wage asked, but in the percentage of mark- 
up of price above cost. Prices would rise, 
and wages would then be raised by the work- 
ers in attempts to maintain (or restore) 
their original buying power. Business would 
then innocently raise prices again in pro- 
Portion to the increase in costs, and we 
Would have the inflation upon us, as well 
sh. boring discussion about who started it 


The who started it first debate is a waste 
ot time because there is no original situa- 
tion in which there was a just or normal 
distribution of the product between wages 
and profits. Any increase can be seen either 
as a disturbance of equilibrium or as the 
Correction of an inequity perpetrated in 
Previous history—all depending on the point 
Of view. The term sellers’ inflation, by treat- 
ing wages and profits on exactly the same 
footing, avoids the fruitless game of mutual 
recrimination, Sellers’ inflation takes place 
Whenever wage earners and profit takers to- 
Sether attempt to get shares that amount 

more than 100 percent of the selling 
Price. When the sum of what they try to 
Bet comes to more than 100 percent of the 
Selling price, it is futile to ask whether this 
is because the wages demanded are too high, 
Ir because the profits insisted on are too 
Breat. No matter where justice may lie be- 
tween the two claims, the only significant 

g for our problem is that the sum of 
the claims is more than 100 percent. That 
is what causes inflation. 

It is of course impossible for the 2 par- 
tles to succeed in getting more than 100 per- 
cent of the proceeds between them, but it is 

ly on an impossibility such as this 
any continuing process depends. Buy- 
ers“ inflation is similarly built on an attempt 
to reach the impossible. In that case it is 
the attempt of buyers to buy more than 100 
Percent of the goods that can be made avail- 
able. Their attempt bids up prices, but 
Since that does not (and cannot) enable 
them to obtain more than 100 percent of 
the goods, they go on with the attempt, and 
we have the continuing process of buyers’ 
tion. In our case, what generates the 
Process is the attempt of wage earners and 
Profit-takers between them to get more than 
100 percent of the money proceeds from the 
Sale of the product. Each increases the part 
e tries to take, by increasing wages or by 
easing prices. Since they cannot suc- 
ceed, they keep on raising wages and prices 
and so we have the continuing process of 
Sellers’ inflation. 

An interesting indication of the strength 
Of the most important element in the set- 
Up—the general feeling of the propriety and 

vitability of continuing wage and cost 
creases (to be passed on in increased 
Prices)—is provided by the debate about 
automobile prices and wages which was re- 
ferred to earlier. The UAW had asked the 
automobile corporations to reduce the prices 
Of their 1958 automobiles to $100 below the 
1957 prices, in return for a promise to take 
into consideration when presenting 
their 1958 demands for wage increases. In 
Tejecting this proposal the largest of the 
corporations put forward a countersugges- 
tion which must clearly be considered as an 
extreme position, leaving some room for re- 
treat (1.e., for conceding bigger increases in 
Wages) in the forthcoming negotiations. 
S unrealistically extreme proposal, 
Made (it must be remembered) in the course 
Of a debate in which everyone was deeply 
Concerned with the dangers of inflation, in- 
cluded the continuation of the present con- 
ct which calls for a regular wage increase 

Of 2½ percent per annum (apart from a 
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cost-of-living adjustment). This is more 
than the average increase in output per 
head in the American economy, so that there 
is a significant piece of seller’s inflation 
right at the lower end of the range subject 
to negotiation. In such an atmosphere it 
would require a quite severe depression to 
change people’s notions of what is the 
proper development of wage rates and of the 
corresponding prices (since the right of 
wages to- increase goes together with the 
Tight of profits at least not to fall), It 
would take perhaps an even more severe 
level of unemployment to destroy the 
power, or remove the inclination, of labor 
to force wage increases on reluctant employ- 
ers who grant increases only when they feel 
that they are obliged to—i. e., that they 
would lose more from strikes than by agree- 
ing to higher wages (and passing them on). 

A policy of relatively high employment 
seems to have won a firm place in the coun- 
try’s economic policy, not only for social and 
international political reasons, but because 
neither political party can afford the blame 
for even a mild depression, With such a 
setup there is no need to worry whether the 
cure is worse than the disease—whether the 
depression would be more harmful than the 
inflation that it would prevent. This cure 
is not one that any government would apply, 
or even seriously attempt to apply. 

It has been suggested that even if the 
authorities are not really prepared to bring 
about the degree of depression, necessary to 
negate the pressure of sellers’ inflation, they 
could still do the trick by solemnly announc- 
ing a policy of refusing to provide the in- 
crease in expenditure called for by a con- 
tinuing sellers’ inflation. The threatened 
unemployment would then sober the sellers 
into calling off their inflationary wage and 
price increases. It seems pretty certain, 
however, that such a declaration would not 
be believed and that the bluff would quickly 
be called. Even if it were believed as re- 
gards the economy as a whole, that would not 
prevent any specific wages or prices from 
being raised while local conditions still per- 
mitted this. It would perhaps even aggra- 
vate the wage and price increases, as each 
tried to get his increase quickly while the 
local going was still good. 

All this brings us to the perhaps only too 
obvious conclusion that sellers' inflation can- 
not be cured or prevented by measures di- 
rected against excess demand by buyers. It 
can be successfully treated only by attacking 
the pressure on prices by sellers. 

The present debate in the automobile in- 
dustry indicates where the solution may be 
found. Workers feel that if they exercise 
restraint in their wage demands this would 
only increase the residual going to profits, 
while employers feel that if they should 
lower the price they charge for the product, 
wages would not be reduced proportionately, 
so that, instead of a general benefit from the 
avoidance of inflation, with everybody gain- 
ing and nobody losing, there would be an 
unjustified or even an intolerable transfer- 
ence from profits to wages. 

This was admirably brought out by the 
Ford Co. which, in its reply to the UAW, 
turned the UAW proposal completely around 
and proposed, with more sarcasm than seri- 
ousness, that “if you will accept an immedi- 
ate reduction in wages to the level prevailing 
at the introduction of our 1957 models, we 


will take this into consideration in deter- 


mining how much we will increase prices in 
our 1958 models.” In effect each side says, 
“You take the first step and trust me to 
play fair and do my part too.“ Such inyi- 
tations are as futile as proposals for uni- 
lateral disarmament in another fleld—and 
for the same reason: neither party trusts the 
other not to explolt the opportunity offered 
to it. Agreement can be reached, if at all, 
only if there is a clear definition of what is 
to be done by both parties, and if neither 
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party loses, but both gain from a fair ar- 
rangement. 

In the negotiations that take place be- 
tween employers and labor, agreements are 
reached which are both clearly defined and 
mutually agreeable. But in the course of 
reaching such agreements, the objective we 
are concerned with here—the avoidance of 
inflation—is lost. Both sides recognize that 
everybody would be better off if inflationary 
increases in all wages and in all profits were 
avoided, Real wages and real profits would 
not be lower but rather higher, to the de- 
gree that the economy was saved from in- 
flationary damage, But each party tries to 
increase or protect its share by asking for 
more, and not by insisting on less for others. 
Each party is, furthermore, represented by 
negotiators who have to show they are 
earning their keep by pressing as hard as 
possible to increaese their party's share, so 
that there is a balance of upward pressure 
on the prices demanded, The result is 
sellers’ inflation, 

This does not happen in a perfectly com- 
petitive market, because under such con- 
ditions there are not present the institutions 
and attitudes that give sellers the power to 
push prices up. In a perfectly competitive 
market, all that is needed for price stability 
is a monetary and fiscal policy that keeps 
buyers’ demand from becoming either ex- 
cessive or deficient. No one holds back any 
product from the market—or can establish 
a price which results in some of the potential 
product or the available labor not being 
taken off the market, so that unless there 
is excess buyers’ demand, prices cannot rise, 
and If there is a deficient buyers’ demand, 
prices must fall. Unless there is full utiliza- 
tion of resources we cannot have inflation, 
and if there is a depression (or recession) we 
will have deflation (i. e. falling prices). 

Thus in a perfectly competitive economy 
we cannot have inflation and depression at 
the same time, But where prices are ad- 
ministered by the decrees of large firms, and 
wages are administered by joint decrees of 
powerful unions together with powerful em- 
ployers or employer groups, the situation is 
different. Sellers’ inflation is a byproduct 
of the process, and together with sellers’ in- 
flation we can also have depression—indeed 
we will have depression if the authorities 
try to cure inflation by reducing (excess) 
demand, 

These byproducts of administered wages 
and prices have important similarities to, 
and are no less socially harmful than, the 
monopolistic exploitation that would result 
from the administration of excessive prices 
by public utilities. We have gone a long 
way toward eliminating the latter evil by the 
regulation of prices that may be set by pub- 
lic utilities for the services they supply. The 
same kind of device can be used to eliminate 
other evils. Just as public-utility prices can 
be, and are being, regulated so as to prevent 
monopolistic exploitation, so administered 
prices and wages can and should be regulated 
so as to prevent sellers’ inflation and the de- 
pression which it may bring with it. 

The regulation of administered prices and 
Wages so as to prevent sellers’ inflation 
would have to follow somewhat different 
lines. It would not. be directly concerned as 
to whether there is more or less than a 
“fair” rate of return on investments. That 
would be left to the strong competitive 
forces which still prevail in our economy. 
Nor would any regulations be involved other 
than price regulations. The function of the 
regulation here proposed would be to pre- 
vent restrictive prices or wages from being 
administered. A restrictive price is one that 
results in the demand for a product falling 
below capacity output. A restrictive wage is 
one that results in less than full employ- 
ment in the specific labor market to which 
itapplies. With a monetary and fiscal policy 
concentrating on the maintenance of ade- 
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quate buyers’ demand for full employment 
at a constant price level, while preventing 
buyers’ inflation, it would be possible for 
wages per hour to rise on the average at the 
same rate as productivity per hour, with 
aggregate profits rising too at the same pace 
as aggregate wages and aggregate output 
(except that increases in the degree of com- 
petition, which might be induced, could re- 
duce the share going to profits and increase 
the share going to labor). 

The regulatory body would therefore have 
to follow a set of rules which would do the 
following things: 

1. They would permit an administered 
price increase only when production and 
sales are at capacity. Such price increases 
should not be withheld on account of profits 
being high. « 

2. They would enforce decreases in ad- 
ministered prices whenever production and 
sales are significantly below capacity. A 
price decrease should not be waived on 
account of profits being low, or even nega- 
tive on this item in the firm's output, as“ 
long as the price more than covers current 
operating costs (more strictly short-period 

costs). 

3. They would permit increases in admin- 
istered wages, in general at a rate equal to 
the average trend of increase in national 
productivity. 

4. They would permit increases in admin- 
istered wages greater than this wherever the 
labor market is tight—with, say, less than 
half the national average rate of unem- 
ployment. 

5. They would permit only smaller in- 
creases in administered wages, or no in- 
creases at all, where the labor market is 
slack—with, say, more than twice the na- 
tional average rate of unemployment. (The 
expected continuing increase in product per 
head makes it possible to avoid reductions 
in money wages, although it is unavoidable, 
for price stability, that some prices must 
fall if others rise.) 

This is of course not a fully worked-out 
solution ready for immediate application. 
Much remains to be developed—such as gen- 
erally acceptable criteria of the capacity of 
different firms and industries, and generally 
acceptable measures of slackness or tight- 
ness in particular labor markets, Measures 
must also be considered for dealing’ with 
possible attempts by monopolistic industries 
to restrict the installation of capacity if 
they are prevented from restricting the uti- 
lization of existing capacity. (This would 
bring out the existence of a specific monop- 
oly situation that calls for treatment quite 
apart from the problem of inflation.) The 
intensification of competition which the 
regulation would enforce would also in 
some instances lead to the elimination of 

-cost competitors. While the public 
would benefit from the increased efficiency 
of the economy—in higher wages and lower 
prices—such elimination of competition 
would conflict with certain existing so- 
called antitrust policies that have become in 
effect anticompetition policies and need to 
be reconsidered, ; 

The prohibition of price or wage increases 
could take the form of taxing such unau- 
thorized price or wage increases at very high 
rates, while the stabilization of administered 
prices at the approved levels could be facili- 
tated by Government purchases and sales at 
these prices, using the device of counter- 
speculation to prevent monopolistic influ- 
ences on price from causing inflation and 
unemployment, just as it can be used to pre- 
vent monopolistic influences on price from 
interfering with the optimum allocation of 
resources by the competitive market. 

There remain important problems of or- 
ganization and administration of the regula- 
tory body, as well as the need for widespread 
and intensive public discussion to bring 
about the kind of understanding of the pro- 
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posed regulation which is essential for its 
effective operation in a democracy. And in 
the course of such examination and debate, 
important developments, changes, and im- 
provements are to be expected, Nevertheless 
the general solution here indicated seems to 
be required if sellers’ inflation is to be at- 
tacked at its roots. 

It is to be expected that one of the most 
effective debating points against this pro- 
posal will be the charge that it means price 
control, against which there are a thousand 
cogent arguments, as well as a powerful pop- 
ular appeal. I would like to go on record as 
an opponent of price control myself, but 
price regulation is not price control. The 
latter consists of an attempt by authority 
to establish a price below that which clears 
the market, I. e., a price so low that the 
amount available is insufficient to satisfy 
fully the demand of all the would-be buyers. 
At the controlled price there is therefore 
excess demand. Buyers try to buy more 
than is available for them to buy. This re- 
sults in disorganized supply, waiting in line, 
tyranny of sellers over housewives and other 
buyers, selling under the counter, gray mar- 
kets and black markets, evasion of and dis- 
respect for the law, corruption and gang- 
sterism, and finally, as a lesser evil, the in- 
stallation of rationing, with all its admin- 
istrative burden, economic inefficiency, and 
public inconvenience. 

Price regulation does not attempt to set 
a price below that which clears the market. 
It only prevents the public utility, or who- 
ever else determines an administered price 
or wage, from setting it above the level that 
would clear the market at the optimum out- 
put, In fact, in the case of public utilities 
the price regulation results in greater output 
at lower prices and a more efficient use of 
the resources of the economy. The owners 
of the public utility are indeed deprived of 
their opportunity to make monopoly profits, 
but that is more than offset by the consid- 
eration that the monopoly profit could have 
been obtained (in the absence of price regu- 
lation) only at the expense of a loss to the 
consumers much greater than the gain to the 
monopolists, Since there is no attempt to 
set the price below the level that would clear 
the market, everybody can buy as much as 
he wants to of the product—railway travel, 
electric current, or whatnot—and none of 
the evils of price control comes into the 
picture. 

Price regulation is more properly seen as 
the opposite of price control. The function 
of a price is to clear the market, Price con- 
trol is bad because it interferes with this 
function by attempting to establish a differ- 
ent and lower price which does not clear 
the market. Price regulation restores the 
function of price by adjusting the price so 
that it does clear the market at the opti- 
mum output. It interferes only with inter- 
ferences, preventing the monopolists from 
fixing a price above that which would clear 
the market at the potential supply, which is 
the socially most desirable supply. 

In the case of the proposed regulation of 
administered prices and wages, the sug- 
gested rules are specifically such as would 
always maintain prices and wages which 
would clear the market at full employment 
with price stability. Nowhere would this re- 
sult in a price or wage below that which 
would clear the market, so that the cry of 
price control would be no more justifiable 
than if raised against the established policy 
of regulating the price of water supply or 
telephone service—perhaps even less justi- 
fiable, since regulation of the prices charged 
by public utilities does prevent these from 


obtaining monopolistic gains, while the pro- 


posed regulation of wages and prices would 
only prevent the inflation from which prac- 
tically nobody gains. 

The full utilization of existing capacity 
May sometimes lead to inadequate profits, 
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or even to losses, but that is the nature of 
the competitive profit and loss system, It 
shows that an error was made in the past 
in producing too much capacity in the in- 
dustry, but that is no reason for society's 
compounding the error by refusing to make 
use of the capacity once it has been pro- 
duced. The low profits or the losses are 
then performing their proper function of 
discouraging further investment in such in- 
dustries. In other cases the prices that 
clear the market at full capacity output will 
yield very large profits. These large profits 
are then performing their proper function 
of encouraging more investment in such In- 
dustries (unless there is a monopolistic re- 
striction on such investment, which would 
call for antimonopoly action or price regu- 
lation in the corresponding investment in- 
dustries). 

Just as low profits form no excuse for 
monopolistic restriction of output, so the 
high profits are no excuse for enforcing 
price reductions below the level which clears 
the market. This would be price control 
and is to be equally condemned whether it 
is imposed by government or whether it Is 
due to restraint on the part of producers 
who are powerful enough, and rich enough, 
to be able to do this, If the existence of 
excess capacity in steel and in automobiles 
means that current prices are set too high, 
the emergence of gray and black market 
prices during and after World War II meant 
that prices were then too low. The 
generosity of the corporations at that time 
in selling too cheap (in part to privileged 
suppliers of the black market) is no justifi- 
cation for selling too dear now, A genuine 
defense of the free market system is not af- 
fected by the emergence of either profits or 
losses. 

Another objection I would like to antici- 
pate is that the regulation of administered 
prices and wages, so as to prevent sellers’ 
inflation, is In conflict with the traditions 
of free competitive capitalism. It is possi- 
ble that the trade unions would easily see 
all the social benefits to be gained from keep- 
ing the prices of products down to the level 
needed for capacity production and full em- 
ployment, but would denounce the regula- 
tion of wages as an intolerable interference 
with the fundamental right of collective 
bargaining. It is possible that employers 
would quickly appreciate the desirability of 
curbing excessive wage demands, but would 
reject the regulation of prices as an alien and 
unthinkable interference with the free econ- 
omy and an impious infringement of the 
sacred rights of management in setting 
prices. : 

Such responses would indicate that af ter 
you Alphonse” really means “include me 
out,” or “let George do it,“ and we will not 
have the cooperation that is necessary. The 
true interests of labor are not damaged by 
the trade unions relinquishing the right to 
institute inflation, or even by their giving 
up the right to use inflation as an instru- 
ment for attempting to increase real wages 
at the expense of profits. The true interests 
of capital are not betrayed by surrendering 
the parallel right to start (or keep feeding) 
a sellers’ inflation by restricting output be- 
low capacity so as to raise prices (or by 
raising prices where this has the effect of 
restricting demand and output below 
capacity). 

The justification of the free economy and 
its institutions rests ultimately on its effi- 
ciency in satisfying the needs and desires 
of a free people. The price mechanism is 
the central instrument for approaching 
such optimum output, and it does this only 
to the extent that the prices (including 
wages) are those that clear the market, 
while corresponding to the value of the al- 
ternative products that have to be sacrificed 
(at the margin) in order to produce the 
current output of any commodity or service. 
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Monopolistic restriction of output causes 
Tesources to be shifted from the production 
of more useful to the production of less use- 
ful goods and services. The regulation of 
Public utility prices is justifiable because it 
Works in the desirable direction of correct- 
ing this distortion. Inflation damages the 
economy as a whole. The restriction of out- 
Put that results from attempts to curb 
Sellers’ inflation by reducing buyers’ expend- 
itures Is more damaging than monopolistic 
restriction. The latter shifts resources from 
useful products to less useful products, while 
the former shifts resources from the pro- 
duction of useful products to producing 
nothing at all—except the human frustra- 
tions and suffering from unemployment. 
The reguiation of prices and wages that is 
Necessary to prevent sellers’ inflation is 
therefore more important than the regula- 
tion of naturally monopolistic public utili- 
ties, and no more repugnant to the basic 
Principles of the free society. 

In this spirit the proposals here made will 

seen not as infringing the principles of 
the competitive profit and loss system, but 
as protecting this system from the power of 
Seliers to raise prices and wages above the 
levels compatible with full employment and 
Price stability. He is not a true friend of 
the free soclety who defends these flaws that 
2 inflation and unemployment to per- 


It has been very fashionable for some time 
to deplore inflation and to quote Lenin's 
declaration that inflation is the Achilles 
heel or the Trojan Horse of capitalism, Re- 
Cently it has become even more fashionable 
to preach restraint as a remedy for inflation, 
to parties who are unable to respond, even 
if willing, because they have no assurance 
that the others will play their part. The 
Most recent statements by labor and man- 
agement in the automobile industry includes 
Public declarstions of conversion to a readi- 

to exercise the restraint, provide the 
Other parties cooperate. The time has come 
to wind up the deploring, the quoting, the 
Preaching, and the declaration of conversion, 
and instead, by regulating administered 
Prices and wages, to provide the restraint 
needed to protect the free economy from 
Sellers’ inflation. 


Results of Questionnaire to Residents of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


j Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ro to extend and revise my remarks, 
; Wish to include the text of a press re- 
ease issued by my office on March 17, 
1958, and which contains the results of 
the first half of my annual question- 
naire sent to residents of Michigan’s 
Eighth Congressional District. 
Congressman Arvin M. BENTLEY (Republi- 
dan of Michigan) today issued the first of 
two releases covering the results of his fifth 
ren questionnaire to residents of the 
. Congressional District of Michigan. 
- BENTLEY expressed himself as extremely 


— 
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gratified by the fact that 19,500 question- 
naires had been returned out of a total of 
112,000 for an average return of 17 percent, 

Following are the results of the first half 
of Mr. Bentiery’s questionnaire with brief 
comments: 

1 

(a) I feel the President should resign in 
favor of Mr. Nrxon—4.8 percent. 

(b) I feel that the President should dele- 
gate some of his duties to Mr. Nrxon—48.2 
percent. 

(c) 1 do not believe in making any change 
in the President's work—42.7 percent. 

(d) Don't know—43 percent. 

2 

The best way to help the farmers would 
be to: 

(a) Raise supports to 100 percent -parity 
with tight production controls—6.5 percent. 

(b) Continue flexible supports—19.4 per- 
cent, 

(e) Increase Soil Bank payments—6 per- 
cent. 

(d) Drop all supports and controls and 
return to free production in aceord with 
supply and demand—59 percent. 

le) Other—3.4 percent. 

(t) Don't know—6.1 percent. 

Three thousand, one hundred and fifty-five 
farmers who answered this question voted 
14.7 percent for high supports, 18.2 percent 
for flexible supports, and 46.9 percent for an 
end to supports and controls. E 

BENTLEY commented that the farm vote on 
his questionnaire for no Government farm 
program had been approximately 30 to 34 
percent for the last 2 years. He added that 
this vote showed a definite increase in the 
dislike of Michigan farmers for any Federal 
farm supports and controls. 


3 


I am opposed to Federal aid to schools— 
23.8 percent, 

I am for Federal aid to schools—59.3 per- 
cent. — 

Don't know—119 percent. 

Bentiey stated that his questionnaires 
had always shown a majority opinion in favor 
of some form of Federal aid to education. 
This, however, ranged widely between many 
different suggestions as to the form such as- 
sistance should take. The percentage of 
those opposed, on the other hand, showed a 
marked rise of last year’s figure of 11.6 
percent, 

' 4 
-Iam for admitting more immigrants from 
abroad—19.2 percent. 

I am against admitting more immigrants 
from abroad—65.2 percent. 

Don't know—15.6 percent. 

The Michigan Congressman commented 
that answers to this question were probably 
influenced to some extent by the current 
economic situation. Percentages of those 
replies who opposed any liberalization of the 
immigration law showed a steady climb from 
41 percent in 1955 to the 1958 high of 65 


percent. 
5 


1 am for raising postal rates to a point 


where the Post Office Department is out of 
the red: 

Yes—67.8 percent. 

No—19.4 percent. 

Don’t know—12.8 percent, 

BENTLEY said that, although replies had 
varied widely on this question, which has 
always been included in the questionnaire, 
there has always been a majority opinion for 
increasing rates to the point where the Post 
Office Department would not be subsidized by 
the general taxpaying public. 
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Results of Questionnaire to Residents of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of a press re- 
lease issued by my office on March 23, 
1958, and which contains the results of 
the second half of my annual question- 
naire sent to residents of Michigan's 
Eighth Congressional District. 

Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Republi- 
can from Michigan, today Issued the second 
of two releases covering the results of his 
fifth annual questionnaire to residents of 
the Eighth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Bentiey again called attention to 
the fact that the average return on his poll 
had been 17 percent out of a total of 112,000 
questionnaires. sent. 

Following are the results of the second 
half of the Bentley questionnaire with brief 
comments: y 

6 


Regarding soclal security, I favor (one or 
more): 

(a) Lower the retirement age to 60—59.1 
percent. 

(b) No limit on outside earnings—44.6 
percent, ans 

(e) Put benefits on a cost-of-living basis 
46.8 percent. 

(d) Require at least 20 quarters (5 years) 
of covered employment to qualify for any 
payments—39.8 percent, 

te) Don't know—3.2 percent. 

If any of these are possible I favor ralsing 
the social security tax to a point where in- 
come and expenses of the fund are in bal- 
ance, Yes—61.5 percent. No—12.4 percent. 

BENTLEY commented that most groups 
(including 80 percent of the workers) 
wanted to lower the retirement age. There 
was also substantial endorsement for in- 
creasing social security taxes to whatever 
level necessary to keep the fund in balance. 
This, however, is the first year that a ma- 
jority vote did not go to removing the earn- 
ings limitation. 


7 
In labor legislation, I am for (one or 


more): 

(a) Public inspection of union pension 
and welfare funds—74.5 percent. 

(b) Antimonopoly legislation for unions as 
for corporations—51i.1 percent. 

(c) Secret ballots for strikes and for elec- 
tion of union officers—53.3 percent. 

(d) National right-to-work law which 
bans the union shop—46.3 percent. 

(e) No union dues for political purposes 
66.2 percent. 

(1) Don't know—5.2 percent. 

The Michigan Congressman listed votes 
among workers as follows: (a) 72 percent; 
(b) 39.1 percent; (e) 53.9 percent; (d) 31.5 
percent; (e) 64.3 percent. He added that 
the following questions among workers were 
asked last year and the results were: Secret 
strike ballots—35.3 percent; antimonopoly 
legislation—31 percent; investigation of 
Tunds—55 percent. 
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8 
As regards our national defense, I feel that: 
(a) We should spend more for defense—40 
percent. 
(b) We can make further cuts—10.2 per- 
cent. 
(c) We “should hold present levels of de- 
fense spending—39 percent. 
(d) Don't know—10.9 percent. 
9 


I think the President took the right action 
at Little Rock—70.6 percent. 

I think the President went too far at Little 
Rock—19.5 percent. 

Don't know—10 percent. 

BENTLEY commented as follows: “All 
groups endorsed the sending of Federal 
troops to Little Rock last year by at least 
2 to i.” This was rather surprising since last 
year only 31 percent voted for stronger Fed- 
eral civil rights legislation. 

10 


I favor imposing price and wage controls 
34.9 percent. 

I favor just keeping credit controls—31.4 
percent. 

I do not want any controls on our econ- 
omy—20.9 percent, 

Don't know—12.8 percent. 

The Michigan Congressman pointed out 
that last year 44 percent voted foryprice and 
wage controls. He added that this year pro- 
fessional people and office workers favored 
credit controls while businessmen were 
almost evenly divided. More than 42 per- 
cent of workers want a return to price and 
wage controls as compared with 48 percent 
last year. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of the 
Byelorussian independence, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the spirit of freedom which burns 
brightly in the hearts of the Byelorussian 
people. 

The Byelorussian National Republic 
was established as a free and independ- 
ent nation on March 25, 1918. The new 
nation quickly established consular and 
diplomatic relations with her neighbors. 
Although the period of independence 
was brief, definite advances were made 
in the social, economic, and cultural 
fields. The Republic eagerly demon- 
Strated its desire to take its place 
amongst the free nations of the world. 
Unfortunately, the infant Republic was 
not able to resist for long the advance 
of the new Russian imperialism; and its 
independence, for which it had strug- 
gled so valiantly, was lost. 

On January 1, 1919, the Communists 
established the Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. After a period of con- 
solidation, the Communists initiated a 
Policy of persecution and annihilation 
with the intent of eliminating all vestiges 
of Byelorussian nationalism. This policy 
went into full effect in 1928, 
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The extent of the terror, arrests, mass 
deportations, carnage, and deliberate 
genocide was incredible. It has been 
estimated that over 442 million Byelorus- 
sians have been annihilated since the So- 
viets occupied the country. A deter- 
mined effort was made to eradicate every 
bit of Byelorussian national feeling; for 
it was only through the propagation of 
Soviet communism and the imposition of 
Soviet culture that Byelorussia could be 
completely subjugated. 

For 40 years the Byelorussian people 
have suffered under the totalitarian grip 
of ruthless Kremlin Communists. How- 
ever, they have never voluntarily ac- 
cepted communism, and their desire for 
freedom has not been extinguished. As 
long as there is the hope of eventual in- 
dependence, the spirit of liberty lives on. 

Let us, on this 40th anniversary of Bye- 
lorussian independence, pay tribute to 
the devotion to freedom and justice 
which remains alive in the hearts of the 
Byelorussian people. May this intense 
desire for full national independence, and 
for free exercise of their right to self- 
determination, be realized in the near 
future, 


Schizophrenia Research a National 
Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 5 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few decades the world has been 
amazed and heartened by the advance- 
ments made by medical science in the 
techniques and formulas for curing, ar- 
resting, and preventing many terrible 
diseases hitherto believed incurable. 

We have seen great progress made in 
the treatment d the prevention. of 
tuberculosis. The death rate from this 
disease has declined steadily throughout 
the years due to extensive research. 
Many other diseases, including polio, 
have been conquered to a great extent. 
Great strides have been made by re- 
searchers and scientists in their valiant 
battle against cancer. 

It is proper now that we turn our at- 
tention to another disease—one of the 
world’s most prevalent—and one which 
has received little attention. 

_ Schizophrenia is the disease, a mental 
affliction which is one of the costliest, 
one of the most widespread, yet one of 
the most neglected diseases of all pres- 
ently known to man. 

Mr. Speaker, a move has risen now to 
control and conquer this terrible mental 
disease. Iam proud that the proponents 
of this movement are residents of my 
district. 

Recently, Dr. Stanley Dean, noted psy- 
chiatrist, of Stamford, Conn., and Mrs. 
Helen G. Rockefeller, of Greenwich, 
Conn., appeared before the Subcommit- 
tee on Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
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Their eloquent pleas were sympatheti- 
cally received by the distinguished com- 
mittee which was impressed with their 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 

During this hearing I expressed the 
hope that the committee would see fit 
to earmark funds for schizophrenia re- 
search. 


I was deeply gratified this week to hear 
that the committee fulfilled this hope. I 
quote from the committee report; 

The committee will expect that approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 of the increase provided will 
be spent in increasing research on schizo- 
phrenia above the level contemplated in the 
budget. The committee lends full support 
to all approaches to this problerg that are 
sanctioned by competent scientific advice, for 
this disease is one of the most terrible affilic- 
tions of man and one of the most costly to 
society. 


Statements before the subcommittee 
are as follows: 

RESEARCH ON SCHIZOPHRENIA 
(Witnesses; Hon. ALBERT P. MORANO, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of 

Connecticut; Mrs. Helen Gratz Rockefeller; 

Stanley R. Dean, M. D.) 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Morano, we are glad to 
have you with us, You may proceed in any 
Way you wish. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN MORANO 

Mr, Morano. I am very grateful to you and 
the members of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Health, Education, and Welfare 
in granting me this opportunity to present 
an issue to you which I think is of over- 
whelming importance to the people of this 
country. 

The issue involves mental health, Specifi- 
cally it involves schizophrenia. It was 
shocking to me to learn at a meeting I at- 
tended recently in New York, which was 
called by Mrs. Rockefeller, that schizophre- 
nia is one of the most prevalent of all the 
major diseases of the United States and of 
the world. It was shocking for me also to 
learn that schizophrenia is one of the costli- 
est of all major diseases. It came as a ter- 
rible shock to me, also, to learn that 
schizophrenia is the most neglected of ae 
the major diseases, - 

I know this committee, and rightly 80, 
has done all it possibly can to aid in prob- 
lems of mental health, but because I believe 
that schizophrenia hes been neglected and 
not much specific attention has been given 
to this problem, I have requested of the com- 
mittee, and you have very graciously granted 
me, the opportunity to present to you two 
people: 

Pirst, we have Mrs. Helen Rockefeller, who 
also is vitally interested in this problem and 
at the present time is engaged in trying to 
establish a foundation in this country to at- 
tack this problem. 

I am going to present Mrs. Rockefeller to 
the committee and she in turn will present 
Dr. Dean, who has made a very, very diligent, 
vigorous, and concentrated study of this 
problem. 

STATEMENT OF MRS, HELEN GRATZ ROCKEFELLER 

Mrs. ROCKEFELLER. Thahk you very much, 
Mr. Morino. It is a great honor for me to 
be also to come down here because being 
closely associated with any Government 
agency is something very new to me. I feel 
that the public is very aware of the great 
interest you are taking in the problem of 
mental health and it is inspiring to Live in & 
country where private citizens can come and 
discuss subjects of this kind with public 
agencies, and I certainly feel we will all 
profit by It. 
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To put it very briefly, I, my husband and 
feveral others are engaged now in trying to 
Start a national foundation for research in 
schizophrenia. We have made a good begin- 
ning but we have a long way to go. 

The real leader of this in spirit, informa- 
tion, and knowledge is Dr. Stanley Dean, of 
Stamford, Conn., and I will present him to 
the committee. He will tell you more about 
Our hopes, 

STATEMENT OF DR. STANLEY R. DEAN 


Dr. Dean. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I would like, also, to ex- 
press my appreciation for the privilege of 
&ppearing here today, and I wish to thank you 
for the tremendous impetus that you have 
imparted to psychiatry by your enlightened 
attitude and appropriations, especially to the 
National Institute for Mental Health. 

The people throughout the country, too, 
1 think are becoming more and more in- 
terested in this problem. 

In our group of public-spirited citizens, 
as Mrs. Rockefeller has indicated, we have 
banded together to create a public fund for 
Bpeciñic research in schizophrenia as dis- 
tinguished from mental health as a whole. 

With your permission I would like now to 
Tead excerpts from a prepared statement en- 
titled "Schizophrenia: Mental Crippler of 
Youth.” Reading: 

The term “mental illness” As a relatively 
disarming label which conceals some of the 
most vicious wreckers of human life. As 
Was the case with physical illness before 
the turn of the century, these great scourges 
Rre seldom designated by name outside of 
Scientific circles, because they are too harsh 
for the ear and too embarrassing for the 
mind. Names like cancer, tuberculosis, ve- 
nereal disease were not mentioned in polite 
Society; instead, those afflicted were said to 
be suffering from lingering illness, wasting 
Sickness, or social disease. 

This conspiracy of silence has been lifted 
Within our own lifetime by the creation of 
the great research funds—cancer, heart, 
tuberculosis, polio—that dared to name the 
Culprits and to arouse public awareness and 
support in the effort to stamp them out. 

It was inevitable that the curtain be raised 
upon mental Illness as well, and, on De- 
member 12, 1957, a meeting was held in New 
York City to launch a specific fund for re- 
Search in schizophrenia, one òf the most im- 
Portant types of mental illness, a crouching 
Slant that has until now been all but hidden 
trom. public view. Sponsored by Mr. and 
Mrs. Godfrey S. Rockefeller and a small group 
Of dedicated psychiatrists, and attended by 
Prominent leaders of soclety, finance, and the 
Clergy, the groundwork was laid for the 
Creation of a foundation to be known as 
Research in Schizophrenia Endowment 
(RISE) whose purpose will be to expose 
Schizophrenia as one of the major health 
menaces of our time, and to obtain and dis- 
tribute funds for Intensive research into its 
Causes and cure. Thus it is hoped that the 
farsightedness of Chairman Focanrv's com- 
mittee on a Federa! level will ve matched 
by public participation as well, the chief 
difference being that we sre emphasizing 
Schizophrenia in particular rather than 
Mental illness as a whole. 

Schizophrenia (pronounced skits-o-free- 
nee-a) Is a sinister, formidable name for an 
even more sinister and formidable disease, 
Its Greek prefix, meaning split“ or “bro- 
ken," is a remote ancestor to our word, “scis- 
Sars.“ and the suffix, meaning “mind,” may 

recognized in the word frenzy.“ 80 
ehlzophremia literally means a split mind.“ 
not in the sense of split personallty or dual 
Personality, as some think, but rather in the 
Sense of a split-up mind, a shattered and 
disintegrated personality. 

Schizophrenia, its name and meaning, 
Should be familiar to everyone, for, in addi- 
Uon to being the No. 1 health menace of our 
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time, it corresponds, more than any other 
mental Illness, to the popular concept of in- 
sanity. Queer postures, bizarre actions, 
weird thoughts, hallucinations, delusions, 
senseless screams and laughter—schizophre- 
nia exhibits all these and more. 

Until recently a more widely used syno- 
nym, though by no means easier to pro- 
nounce or remember, was dementia praecox. 
Derived from the same root as the word 
“precocious,” it means “early (or youthful) 
insanity,” and is, În a sense, a more descrip- 
tive term, for it is basically a psychosis of 
youth. In fact, that is one of its most tragic 
characteristics, for, unlike other’ major 
health hazards, such as cancer or heart dis- 
ease, which attack their victims after the 
prime of life and often result in merciful 
death, schizophrenia seeks its prey among 
young men and women on the threshold of 
maturity, and may condemn them, like crim- 
inals, to lifelong incarceration behind the 
locked doors and barred windows of a mental 
institution. Yet these prisoners are guilty 
of no crime but our ignorance. 

Polio, too, strikes early, but in crippling 
the body, it, at least, spares the mind. 
Schizophrenia, ironically, is a disease of the 
able bodied, yet its devastation is even more 
complete, for in crippling the mind it ren- 
ders the body helpless as well. 

The condition begins, as a rule, between 
the ages of 18 and 35, though it may attack 
at almost any age. Sometimes the onset is 
so insidious that the individual may be able 
to conceal his distorted thoughts for a long 
time. Thus, the mad bomber who recently 
terrorized New York City went quietly about 
his work of destruction for years without 
arousing suspicion of the homicidal venge- 
fulness fermenting In his mind, And two of 
our Presidents, Garfield and McKiniey, were 
assassinated by schizophrenics. > 

The average case Is, however, fairly char- 
acteristic. A teen-ager, often bright and a 
model child, undergoes a personality change, 
becoming gradually more and more listless, 
eccentric, and seclusive. He appears slightly 
unkempt, preoccupied, and suspicious, stays 
more and more in his room, avoids friends, 
regards himself as unpopular and disliked. 
Sometimes he imagines he smells funny or 
looks peculiar, He may complain that things 
seem unrenl, that people look at him in a 
sneering way, and are out to get him. 

From time to time he complains of pe- 
culiar physical symptoms; his bowels are 
turning inside out, his semen is backing up 
into his blood, one side of his body feels dif- 
ferent than the other, he is turning Into a 
woman, his body is charged with electricity 
from the bedsprings—the list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Most ominous of all, delusions and hal- 
lucinations assail his mind—tncontroverti- 
bie, unyielding to logic or proof, usually per- 
secutory, gandiose, or mystically religious 
in nature. He believes he is a reincarnation 
of Napoleon; God has selected him to be 
the second Messiah; newspapers, radio. and 
television contain secret references to him; 
the chirping of birds, knots on packages, ar- 
rangement of the stars—all convey surrepti- 
tious messages. He becomes convinced that 
he is being followed, spied upon, plotted 
against; automobiles encircle his house and 
shine thelr headlights into his windows; his 
mind is controlled by radar or supersonic 
waves; his food is poisoned; someone is 
squirting ether into his room through the 
radiator values. Insistent volces are heard, 
sometimes soft and insinuating like the voice 
of an angel, sometimes insulting and clang- 
ing—like blows on an anvil, 

The beleaguered mind of the patient may 
react to such turmoil in a variety of ways; 
with furtive smiles and glances; with secret 
words and gestures; with terrified screams 
or defiant laughter; with homicidal rage or 
cunning; with mute trancelike withdrawal; 
or with shuffling, zombielike automation. In 
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its worst stages, all contact with the world 
seems to haye been abandoned. Hunched up 
like a fetus, oblivious to external stimuli, 
soiling and wetting, letting saliva drool out 
of his mouth, the patient appears to have 
reverted to the remote, monastic isolation of 
the womb. 

But, appalling as the symptoms may be, 
they tell only a fraction of the story. What 
about schizophrenia in terms of prevalence, 
duration, effect upon our economy? Here 
the facts are so shocking as to challenge the 
imagination. 

Schizophrenia is one of the most prevail- 
ent of all major diseases. More than half 
the total number pf hospital beds in this 
country are occupied by the 750,000 patients 
in our mental hospitals—a number greater 
than that for polio, cancer, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, and all other diseases com- 
bined. Of the 250,000 new mental cases 
each year, 24 percent or 60,000 are schizo- 
phrenics. But because of their relative 
youth and because of the chronicity of the 
disorder coupled with a relatively low death 
rate, these patients tend to accumulate 
from year to year, eventually making up 
the bulk (about 60 percent) of the patient 
population. As a result, about 400,000 
schizophrenics are to be found in our mental 
hospitals at any one time, This means that 
1 out of every 4 hospital beds in this coun- 
try is occupied by a schizophrenic—a fright- 
ful record that no other sickness can match 
But that isn’t all. There are untold num- 
bers of borderline cases living out their lives 
in a twilight zone, not quite sick enough to 
be in an asylum, not quite well enough to 
live in society, a poignant heartache to their 
families because they seem within reach, 
but cannot be reached. 

Schizophrenia is one of the costliest of all 
major diseases. The 400,000 hospitalized 
patients, about half of whom are wage 
earners, represent a loss of $1 billion a year 
in potential earning power; a loss of 8200 
million a year in Federal taxes; a loss of 
$350 million a year to our taxpayers for 
custodial care and treatment, together with 
another $1,500,000 yearly for building and 
maintenance. If we include our nonhos- 
pitalized cases, the total loss to our na- 
tional economy is, therefore, about $2 bil- 
nion yearly. Think of the enormous divi- 
dends that a small fraction of that amount 
invested in research would eventually yield. 

Schizophrenia is the most neglected of all 
major diseases. In March 1954, a congres- 
sional committee, headed by Representative 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, of New Jersey, de- 
clared, There is probably no more serious 
problem in the health field today than that 
of mental illness.” 

If that is true of mental illness at large. 
it must, by extension, be even more true of 
schizophrenia, the most Important mental 
illness of all. In effect it implies that 
schizophrenia is the No. 1 health problem 
of our time. 

In 1955 a Joint Commission on Mental 
Niness and Health was established under 
congressional mandate. In 1956 and 1957 
several million dollars had been allotted by 
Congress for research in mental health, a tre- 
mendous incentive to research and to 
psychiatry in general, but as yet no specific 
funds have been earmarked for schizophrenia, 
greatest trouble spot of all. Here is a vast 
frontier of society snd medcine that has 
scarcely been explored, Less money has been 
spent on research in schizophrenia than on 
any other major disease of our time. Until 
recently less than $100,000 a year was avail- 
able for research purposes, and most of that 
was donated by the Masonic Scottish Rite, a 
stalwart pioneer in that field. At present, 
with the added help of the National Institute 
of Mental Health through the United States 
Public Health Service, about $1 million a 
year is being spent on schrizophrenia. Con- 
trast that relatively minuscule sum with the 
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whopping $30 million fund for heart disease, 
$45 million for cancer, $50 million for polio. 
(To say nothing of the $300 million a year 
that the American public spends for chewing 
gum or the $9 million for dog and pet 
medicine.) 

Undoubtedly schizophrenia is one of the 
most tragic diseases of mankind, not only in 
cost and human misery, but also in our 
relative ignorance of its cause or cure. In an 
article on schizophrenia by R. M. Yoder in the 
Saturday Evening Post. October 22, 1955, Dr. 
George E. Stevenson, medical director of the 
National Association for Mental Health, is 
quoted as saying: 

“No mountain towers over other mountains 
as schizophrenia towers over the better- 
known ailments * * *, Its peculiar ability 
is to wreck the lives of the ablebodied * * * 
It likes its victims young, and often robs 
them of 20 or 30 years which would have been 
their most productive. More than one-third 
of the schizophrenics in State hospitals have 
been there 15 years or longer. Many spend 
their whole adult lives there,” 

Why, then, has so little been done about 
schizophrenia, and why is it so unknown to 
the average person that not 1 in 50 would 
even recognize the name? The explanation 
is not hard to find. The archaic stigma, born 
of ignorance and fear, that has always been 
attached to insanity, still overshadows our 
thinking, still makes schizophrenia taboo and 
off limits to society at large. The locked 
doors that have shut our schizophrenics 
within hospital walls have, it seems, suc- 
ceeded in shutting them out of our minds 
as well. As a result a blind spot has de- 
veloped in our national yision unparalleled 
in the history of modern medicine. Even 
gathering statistics for this was a 
baffling experience. It was almost impossible 
to obtain accurate information anywhere re- 
garding expenditures for research in schizo- 
phrenia, for the simple reason that until now 
no one apparently has bothered to tabulate 
such information. Thus, a letter from the 
National Institutes of Health of the United 
States Public Health Service, stated, in part, 
“I wish we could answer the question you 
raise in your letter about expenditures of 
money for research in schizophrenia alone. 
I know, however, of no source which could 
provide anything like an accurate answer.” 

But it has always been characteristic of the 
American people to combine forces in an 
all-out attack when squarely confronted by 
a common disaster. It is that spirit which 
already has helped bring so many diseases 
to bay, and which will result in eventual tri- 
umph over all of mankind's major ills, even 
such one-time unmentionables“ as vene- 
real disease, tuberculosis, cancer, and now 
schizophrenia. 

First, however, schizophrenia must be 
recognized as a separate entity. Previously, 
public support has been directed toward the 
all-inclusive field of mental health. But 
psychiatry has long outgrown such swad- 
dling clothes, and the euphonious label, 
“mental health.“ now seems too diffuse, too 
ambiguous, too inadequate to cover its con- 
stituent parts. That is especially true of 
one of its largest segments, schizophrenia, 
which many authorities believe may pro- 
vide the key to all mental disease. It is, 
therefore, deserving of much closer public 
and even professional scrutiny than it has 
ever before received. 


An analogy to illustrate that point may be 


found in the field of public health. It would. 


be unrealistic today to expect the public to 
give blanket support to the huge program 
encompassed within the entire purview of 
public health, That is why separate foun- 
dations and funds have been established for 
some of its paramount hazards, such as 
heart disease, cancer, polio, and so forth. 
Only by such specific appeals to public con- 
science and public security can maximum 
interest and support be aroused. 
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The basic psychological reason is obvious. 
It is easier for an individual to identify him- 
self with a particular disease—such as heart 
disease, cancer, schizophrenia—that has been 
publicly emphasized, that he has observed 
in others, and fears in himself, than to iden- 
tify with such generalizations as public 
health or mental health. 

Hence, the urgent need for the creation 
of a separate foundation for research in 
schizophrenia, sponsored by a parent organ- 
ization and open to public participation in 
much the same way as the cancer fund, 
heart fund, etc. 

To achieve that goal, schizophrenia must 
first be extricated frm the relative anonym- 
ity of mental illness, and given autono- 
mous status and emphasis in the public 
mind. Information can then be more wide- 
ly disseminated, public support more direct- 
ly solicited, and research facilities expanded, 

A first step has already been taken in that 
direction with the formation of research in 
schizophrenia endowment that has been en- 
dorsed by leaders in all fields and that will 
soon be open to public participation. RISE 
is in no way intended to supplant existing 
facilities, but merely to broaden the scope 
of national and worldwide interest and 
support. i 

What results can be expected? There is 
every reason to believe that successful pre- 
vention and treatment will eventually be 
discovered for the great wrecker, schizophre- 
nia. Already, within our lifetime, this once 
near-hopless disease has yielded ground be- 
fore the onslaught of shock treatment and 
the tranquilizing drugs. Before World War I 
less than 20 percent of all schizophrenics 
who were admitted to mental hospitals could 
be expected to come out alive. Today, de- 
spite the meager facilities available, 60 per- 
cent will return from the living dead. New 
hope and inspiration pervade the psychiatric 
atmosphere. There is a feeling everywhere 
that the time is ripe for the knockout 
punch. With the creation of a national 
foundation such as RISE to augment our re- 
search program, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that schizophrenia, the No. 1 health 
menace of our time, may one day be brought 
under control. 

Mr. Focarty. Doctor, I think this is a 
splendid attempt on your part to do some- 
thing for these people. I think you should 
be congratulated on making this move be- 
cause in my experience during the 12 years 
I have been on this particular committee, I 
know it is only because of men and women 
like you who have taken the bull by the 
horns, if that is a good expression, that 
anything has really gotten started in this 
field. 

I remember when the American Cancer 
Society was reorganized. They reorganized 
the American Cancer Society in 1946 and it 
was then that Congress started to increase 
these appropriations for research in cancer, 
That is the reason we are spending more 
Federal funds in research in cancer today 
than any other disease, I am for it. I 
think we ought to be spending more than 
we are spending. I think there is an area 
we can expand too. 
American Cancer Society was reorganized 
and really started working, that we were 
able to get the interest of people. They in 
turn contacted Members of Congress and 
that is the reason these appropriations have 
kept going up. 

Then followed the National Heart Insti- 
tute and the enactment into law of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act, Then in 1948 we 
began appropriating funds. It was not until 
1948 in mental health that we appropriated 
10 cents of Federal funds to NIH for re- 
search in mental health and in 1948 the 
first appropriation was $4,250,000 and now it 
is up to $39 million. They are asking a littié 
less this year, which I think is a mistake, 


It was not until the 
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I remember when the first request was 
made for Federal funds for research into 
mental illness, that over half the people 
who were sick with mental illness were peo- 
ple with schizophrenia or dementia praecox, 
Is that the same thing? 

Dr, Dean. The same thing. 

Mr. Focarty. The committee was im- 
pressed at that time, I am surprised to find 
out as you say in your statement that with 
the Federal funds and with the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health there is only 
about $1 million being spent on research in 
schizophrenia. That seems like a low figure 
to me. I understood that the Institute of 
Mental Health was allocating much more 
funds than that in research in schizophrenia, 
I thought Dr. Felix said this year we were 
spending seven or eight or nine million dol- 
lars in this area of schizophrenia. I am not 
sure about that. 

I am surprised we are not spending more 
money in this area because of the prevalence 
of schizophrenia as a real problem in mental 
health. 

I think you should be congratulated and 
Mrs. Rockefeller and Congressman Morano 
for forming this organization. Knowing you 
were coming here, I did ask some questions 
about you and I understand you have been a 
very successful man in medicine over the 
years and you have a real sincere interest in 
this particular field. All I heard was good 
from doctors I talked to and asked about 


ou. 
7 The clerk just brought to my attention the 
transcript of Dr. Felix’ testimony: 

“Mr. Denton. How much is being spent 
on schizophrenia? 

“Dr. FELIX. The National Institute of Men- 
tal Health this year is spending at total of 
$8.6 million on schizophrenia, in the feld of 
research alone. I do not have a breakout 
as to how much of our consultation to 
States, et cetera, goes into this area, but I 
would think, considering what we do in that 
field, that we could certainly add another 
$100,000 to this.” 

Dr. Dean. I have been in very close and 
continuous contact with the National Insti- 
tute for Mental Health and National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health and various other 
mental health agencies and I have a letter 
from Mr. Halper of the United States Public 
Health Service saying that no figures—this 
was as of about 2 months ago—no figures 
were available for the amount of research 
specifically allotted for schizophrenia and it 
was impossible to give me a breakdown at 
that time. I will be happy to submit a copy 
of that. 

Mr. Focartr. When you contact somebody 
like that in the Public Health Service maybe 
he should know but unless he is directly 
connected with the institute with the re- 
sponsibility for allocating these funds he 
probably would not be in close contact with 
how much was being expended, That is be- 
side the point anyway us far as getting 
something accomplished in this area is con- 
cerned. 

Dr, Dran. The $8 million, sir, we have over 
$30 million heart fund, $50 million polio 
fund, about $45 million cancer fund, 
Schizophrenia certainly ranks up with them, 

Mr. Focanty. I agree it does rank up there. 
But for some reason or other the National 
Association of Mental Health has never been 
very successful in raising funds privately. 

Dr. Dean. Outside of the Scottish Rite. 

Mr. Focarty, Compared to heart and can- 
cer and even muscular dystrophy and cere- 
bral palsy, the mental health group seems 
to have a more difficult time. We are hav- 
ing a drive now, they are having a hard time 
getting people to contribute to this. I know 
they have on a nationwide basis. The ex- 
perience of this committee has been over the 
years since we started increasing appropria- 
tions for cancer research the private contri- 
butions to the American cancer drive every 
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year have gone up, too. Heart is the same. 

Dr. Dean. A person can identify himself 
With heart or cancer or polio because it 
means something. Mental health is a 
generalized, ambiguous term. 

Mr. Focarty. That may be the answer to 
this thing. We raised the question 2 or 3 
years ago about this problem of mental re- 
tardation in children. I did not know much 
about this problem until I was asked to ad- 
dress a group of parents of mentally re- 
tarded children in my State. We began to 
ask questions about what the Federal Goy- 
ernment is doing in the field of mental re- 
tardation. We found we were doing noth- 


As a result of the parents of those chil- 
dren organizing into a group, a national as- 
Sociation, where we were not spending any- 
thing in this field 3 years ago we are going 
to spend four or five million dollars this 
year just in research. But it was not until 
the parents of these children got together 
and expressed an interest and that was re- 
layed to Congress that we were able to get 
Congress interested specifically in that field 
Of research in mental retardation. 

Dr. Dean. You are probably familiar with 


this book. The Facts on Major Crippling 
Diseases in the United States. It is a fat 
book; there are yarious parts, There is a 


Section on mental illness. I marked in red 
all the space devoted to schizophrenia. 

Mr. Focarty. It has been because of the 
lack of interest of the general public in this 
Particular area, This is the first time to my 
knowledge that anyone has appeared before 
Us to talk to just the specific problem of 
Schizophrenia. We talk in terms of mental 
health and everyone in Congress agrees we 
should do something in the field of mental 
health. But as you say it is pretty am- 
biguous wording and is a pretty generalized 

Congress has responded rather well 
as far as mental health is concerned, but not 
Specifically in this area. Do I make myself 
Plain? What I am trying to say is I think 

Jou are spearheading; a real good movement 
and I think it is necessary and I think it 
might be the answer to getting more in- 
terest in this field as far as the public is 
concerned. It is the way of pinpointing the 
tremendous problem that exists in this par- 
ticular area, 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, I am sure we 
do not wish to detain you unduly, 

Mr. Fooarty. You stay as long as you like. 
Mr. Denton has an interest in this also, I 
am sure he has some questions to ask. 

Mr, Morano, I want to compliment Mr. 
Denton for his alertness in raising the spe- 
cific question of schizophrenia. I would like 
to make some suggestions as a Member of 
Congress. 

It is my hope that perhaps the committee 
can earmark some money for schizophrenia 
Out of this mental health appropriation, No. 
1, No. 2, it is my hope that your report will 
Contain some of these facts that are pre- 
Sented here after you have established that 
they are sound facts in your report, to point 
UP specifically the urgent need for more at- 
tention to schizophrenia as a major mental 
health problem. 

Mr. Focarry. The report will contain 
something about this problem. I think I 
Can say that as long as I have the responsi- 
bility for the report. I think this committee 
would like to raise the administration’s 
figures on mental health as a whole and I 
do not know if we could earmark it or not. 
This is only one area. We have other areas 
We would also like to raise. But we need 
help when we get on the floor of Congress 
because we still have many Members of Con- 
gress who do not believe in spending funds 
for research, 

Mr. Morano, I do not believe you can in- 
clude me in those Members, I am a Mem- 
ber of Congress who has tried assiduously 
and vigorously to support this. 
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Mr, Focarty, You know the fights we have 
had on the floor in trying to get these appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Morano. I realize the problems you 
have and I can say to the chairman and the 
other members of the commitee that I for 
one will continue my support of this com- 
mitee’s program. 

Mr. Foaarty. We need it and a lot more. 
You are talking to a very sympathetic com- 
mitee as far as spending Federal funds for 
medical research is concerned. 

Mr. Morano. I hope you can earmark 
funds for research in schizophrenia. 

Mr. Focartry. Did you understand my posi- 
tion, Doctor? 

Dr. Dean. We believe schizophrenia holds 
the key to all mental disease, 

Mr. Denton, As Chairman Focarty said, I 
am interested in this question. I am very 
giad you made this presentation because I 


am very much interested in the same thing. 


Let me ask you this. How much do you 
think we ought to increase the appropria- 
tion for schizophrenia? 

Dr. Dean. I can only quote comparative 
figures. There are as many schizophrenics 
in hospitals today as heart cases, almost as 
many. 

Mr. Denton. We have had difficulty to get 
doctors in this particular field. We set up a 
program to train more psychiatrists. The 
Mental Health Society was in here yesterday 
talking about trying to train psychiatrists 
from the medical profession and have them 
go into that field. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has had quite a campaign in this way 
to get doctors. They put some figures in the 
record on how much the Government would 
save in care in Government hospitals and 
on a number of other matters the Govern- 
ment has. If there was a cure for this it 
would be astounding how much the Govern- 
ment would save. 


TREATMENT 


About treating schizophrenia now, what 
do you think is the approved practice? Is 
it psychotherapy, is it shock, or drugs? 

Dr. Dean, A combination of each. I could 
not as a busy, active, private physician—I 
am only a country doctor and a private phy- 
siclan—I could not practice without shock 
treatment. I could not practice without the 
tranquilizing drugs nor without psychother- 
apy. So presently we are using all three of 
them in treating schizophrenia. We feel that 
our treatment is still inadequate. We do 
not know the cause. We do not know what 
we are treating. We are working in the dark, 

Mr. Denton. We had the mental health 
group here yesterday. They felt that they 
had made great progress with tranquilizing 


Dr. DEAN. There has been great progress. 

Mr. DENTON. But there is a need for more 
psychiatrists. 

Dr. Overholser has charge of this Scottish 
Rite fund. He appeared before the commit- 
tee in another connection and testified to 
that. We are building a facility at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital where the Mental Heaith In- 
stitute and St. Elizabeths Hospital work to- 
gether on this subject with drugs. There are 
facilities out there for it now where they are 
working on it at the present time. They said 
they did not have the subjects classified at 
the present time. Some drugs helped some 
and some another. I am one member of this 
committee who is very sympathetic with 
what you are presenting and I am delighted 
you have set up this organization. I think it 
is a very worthy cause. 

TERMINOLOGY 


Dr. Dean, Schizophrenia is a stepchild of 
psychiatry. Let us call it by its name. 

Mr. DENTON, What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Dean. We do not know very much 
about it, not 1 in 50 people would recognize 
the name if they heard it. It is pretty much 
of a mystery. I think we ought to call 
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schizophrenia schizophrenia and not mental 
illness, 


Mr. DENTON. They all know dementia 
praecox. 

Dr. Dean. Not many. We all do here. 
This is an enlightened group. The public 
at large is pretty vague about dementia 
praecox or schizophrenia simply because 
their attention has been focused on mental 
illness. We should call this by name, estab- 
lish foundations in its name and we can ac- 
complish more than by keeping it hidden 
behind the skirts of mental illness. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to commend 
Mr. Morano for bringing Mrs. Rockefeller 
and Dr. Dean before us this morning to talk 
about this important subject. The commit- 
tee has spent considerable time going over 
the justifications and I am sure the testi- 
mony you have given will be given great 
weight before this committee. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much, Mr. 
MARSHALL. I want to say that we are grateful 
to you, Congressman MARSHALL, Congressman 
Denton, and Congressman Focarty, for the 
sympathetic way you have received us here 
this morning and we-apologize for imposing 
unduly on your limited time. Tou have been 
very kind and have given us a lot of time. 
We need say no more, Thank you very 
much. 


Mounting Unemployment Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
should like to include a copy of a letter 
from L. L. Caffrey, chairman of the 
State board of social welfare of the 
State of Iowa. This letter was sent re- 
cently to the Honorable Marion B. Fol- 
som, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, relating the concern shown by 
our officials in Iowa regarding the grow- 
ing need of meeting the mounting un- 
employment problems of the present 
time. 

The letter from Mr. Caffrey is as 
follows: 


* 


Manch 19, 1958. 
Hon. Marrow B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary of Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Dran Secretary Fotsom: The State De- 
partment of Social Welfare of Iowa wishes to 
express its concern over the growing need of 
meeting the mounting employment problems 
today. Statistically, Iowa's problem is not 
too great at the present time, but we are 
concerned with the anticipated number of 
unemployed. - 

Several of our counties have reported that 
their poor funds are already overtaxed and 
that the number of people being forced to 
apply for emergency help is increasing 
month by month. Federal aid-to the States 
for general assistance may become necessary 
in order to meet the current and anticipated 
emergency. 

However, should Federal funds become 
available, it is hoped that a steppedup pub- 
lics works program could be developed where- 
by people coming to the welfare agencies 
may again have an opportunity for employ- 
ment. In brief, our thinking is that in ad- 
dition to caring for the emergency we should 
also be planning for a long-range program, 
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‘This is the situation in Iowa as we view it 
and we trust this information will be help- 
ful to you. 

Very truly yours, 
L. L. Carrrer, 
Chairman, State Board of Social Welfare. 


An Outstanding Review of an Important 
Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding of the many fine re- 
views of J. Edgar Hoover’s new hook, 
Masters of Deceit, has been penned by 
Olin W. Archer, of the Rochester (N. X.) 
Times-Union. 

In his usual perceptive and cogent 
style, Mr. Archer sets forth the high- 
points of this important book. He tells 
how Mr. Hoover has provided a guide- 
book on how to spot Communist infiltra- 
tion and how to cut through the Com- 
munist smoke screen to find out just 
what they are up to. 

I agree 100 percent with Mr. Archer's 
statement that “To read Hoover's book 
is to be forewarned and forearmed. It 
reduces Communist mumbo-jumbo to 
understandable terms.” That is exactly 
the way Masters of Deceit struck me and 
why it is so vital that every American 
read it. There will be few Communist 
dupes in this country so long as we have 
men like Mr. Hoover to point out their 
tactics and men like Mr. Archer to 
urge their study. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert Olin W. Archer’s penetrating analy- 
sis of the book: 

FOREWARNED AND ForEARMED ON RED MUMBO- 
JumMBO 
(By Olin W. Archer) 

Masters of Deceit by FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover (Holt $5) is a handbook for those 
who want to avoid being suckers for com- 
munism. 

Public feeling about the menace of com- 
munism may go up or down but the Com- 
munist Party never changes. It stands in 
our midst with the dual role of daily sub- 
version of American freedom in the defense 
of the Communist Fatherland and of pre- 
paring the way for forcible selzure of power 
in this and every other country. 

Those purposes are unchanging though 
tactics may undergo change. Hoover recalis 
that Lenin described Communist operations 
as like climbing an unexplored mountain. 
Sometimes the climber has to go in zigzags, 
sometimes retracing his steps, sometimes 
abandoning the course once selected and 
trying various others. But the goal re- 
mains always the same. It is so with com- 
munism. 

Hoover sketches Communist tactics legal 
and illegal, the history of the party here and 
abroad, its attempts and successes at in- 
filtration of unions, mass organizations, and 
government, its use of fronts, as well as the 
way it operates within, converting men and 
women of free will into Communist dum- 
mies and then destroying them. 
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The average American may never feel any 
Communist pressure but he still may be 
communism's sucker. 

There are numerous reasons why people 
join the Communist Party. They are mis- 
fits, adventure seekers, sufferers from a 
spiritual vacuum, victims of remembered or 
imagined deprivation. or those so illogical 
as to suppose that the way to defeat black 
fascism is to join the Red Fascists. 

Most people come under none of ‘these 
categories. Nevertheless they become com- 
munism's hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in surprising mumbers. Hoover tells 
how to spot activities that victimize well- 
meaning but misguided Americans into do- 
ing communism's chores. 

The first armament against them is to 
recognize on every occasion the five false 
claims of communism: 

1. Communists pose as liberals. They are 
the very opposite of liberals. 

2. They claim to be progressives. On the 
contrary they are the blackest of all reac- 
tionaries, going back to government of the 
cruelest and most primitive sort. 

3. They are not social reformers. Com- 
munism repudiated reform and embraced 
violent revolution at its birth. Reformist 
is a dirty name in Communist circles. 

4. They do not believe in democracy. They 
believe in dictatorship and nothing else. 

5. They are not American, attached to 
American institutions. On the contrary 
they stand for everything Americans abhor— 
slave camps, rigged elections, purges, dic- 
tatorship. 

In all these guises they use American liber- 
tles to advance Soviet Union interests 
through influence upon mass opinion again 
and again. Hoover gives as an example the 
following deceptive line for a youth group, 
which is right up to date: 

1. Increase trade with all countries, in- 
cluding the Communist bloc to provide hun- 
dreds of thousands of new jobs for young 
people, (But what they mean is creation of 
a climate in which materials for Communist 
armaments can be purchased in the West.) 

2. Outlaw all mass destruction weapons n- 
cluding the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
(Which, if done. would expose the non-Com- 
munist world to numbers of conventionally 
armed Communist forces that would be over- 
whelming.) 

3. Promote universal disarmament and 
peace. (A grand purpose, but what the 
Communists mean is curtailing our national 
defense efforts and allowing Russia to become 
militarily stronger.) 

4. Repeal the draft. (Of course. Denude 
the United States of the ability to defend 


_ itself.) 


5. Repeal repressive legislation and restore 
the Bill of Rights. (In Communist language 
that means scrapping all legal barriers to 
operation of the Communist conspiracy,) 

6. Restore full academic freedom. (Which 
means welcoming Communist teachers in 
schools and colleges.) J 

7. Promote worldwide youth friendship 
for peace and democracy. (A noble aim but 
you couldn't get away with it among Rus- 
sian youths unless you define peace and 
democracy as they are defined in the dis- 
torted Communist line.) 

8. Appropriate more money for schools, 
community centers, etc. (Window dressing. 
Always to support their own cause the Com- 
munists include items that most people 
favor.) 

These items shift from day to day and 
from organization to organization. And 
every active American is always in danger 
of having the good cause he supports 
poisoned by Communists who come just 
close enough to make their use of the cause 
for their own interests sound convincing. 

To read Hoover's book is to be forewarned 
and forearmed. It reduces Communist 
mumbo- jumbo to understandable terms, 
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Thomas P. O’Brien: Honesty and 
Integrity in Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, St. Patrick's 
Day was a memorable and festive day in 
the fine city of Bristol, Conn. On that 
day, over 350 people gathered together 
to honor Thomas Patrick O'Brien for his 
many years of outstanding civic service. 

Mr. O'Brien's public service is a fine 
example of democracy in action, for he 
possessed a high devotion to his city and 
State, and always expressed his princi- 
ples openly, in what-he considered to be 
the best interests of the public. 

I should like to insert the following 
excellent account of this historic gather- 
ing on March 17, as it appeared in Bris- 
tol's outstanding newspaper, the Bristol 
Press: 

O’'Brren PuBLICLY LAUDED For SERVICES TO 

Brrsro.—350 Persons AT TESTIMONIAL FOR 

Former Crry OFFICIAL 


(By Esmonde J. Phelan) 


St. Patrick’s Day is always a fine day for 
the Irish, but for Thomas Patrick O'Brien 
yesterday was the greatest. Last night he 
was the guest of honor at a dinner at 
Johnny's Restaurant in Forestville. Three 
hundred and fifty persons, representing all 
walks of life in the community, were present. 

It was St. Patrick’s Day and tribute was 
being paid to a man of Irish descent. The 
accolade was for his years of service to the 
city of Bristol. For many years Mr. O’Brien 
served as a member of the board of finance. 
On two occasions he sought to be mayor of 
the city and on others too numerous to 
mention, he fought hard for what he be- 
lieved to be for the betterment of his city. 

Testimonial dinners are not unusual, but 
there were two outstanding features of last 
night's affair which will long be remembered. 
To begin with there was practically’ no soll- 
citation in order to secure maximum attend- 
ance, Persons wanting to go requested tick- 
ets and the affair was a sellout several days 
before its scheduled date. 

A second feature was the makeup of the 
attendance. As a member of the board of 
finance and in many of his civic endeavors, 
O'Brien often clashed with city officials and 
others. Many times his views were sharply 
questioned. His friends termed him the 
watchdog of municipal affairs. Those who 
disagreed with him thought otherwise. 

But there was one point on which every- 
body in Bristol agreed, and that was O'Brien's 
integrity. Friends and foes recognized his 
outstanding honesty at all times regardless of 
what he may have been proposing. 

And at last night's dinner his integrity 
and honesty were given public recognition. 
Many persons with whom O'Brien over the 
years had clashed were present to applaud 
him. It was a tribute to a man who served 
his city well. It was proof that in this great 
democracy of ours men of integrity can differ 
sharply in their views and still retain the 
respect of all, ` > 

And that was the theme of all the speakers. 
Congressman Epwinw H. Max, JR., came from 
Washington to pay his respects to Mr. O’Brien 
and lauded him for his outstanding services 
to the city of Bristol. He said that it was 
most fitting that Mr. O'Brien, a former mem- 
ber of the board of finance, should be honored 
on St. Patrick's Day and that he would have 
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& record of the affair, as reported in the 
Bristol Press, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff sent a letter of 
regrets that he was unable to be present. 

Former Congressman Thomas J. Dodd 
Praised the former commissioner and said 
that today more than ever men of his type 
are needed in Government and in all walks 
of life. 

The principal speaker was Judge Joseph P. 
O'Connell, a friend of Mr. O’Brien for many 
years. The judge told a number of amusing 
Stories relating to the guest of honor and in 
& serious vein noted that while a lot of peo- 
ple might have disagreed with O’Brien on 
some occasions none ever questioned his 
integrity. 

Mayor James P. Casey declared that 
O'Brien had often disagreed with him at city 
council meetings and no doubt will continue 
to be in disagreement on future occasions, 

mayor praised O'Brien for standing up 


for what he believed was right, and said the 


Commissioner was a man of integrity. 

Attorney Wallace Barnes, secretary of the 
Associated Spring Corp., was toastmaster. 
Guests were introduced by former Tax Col- 
lector Francis B. Riley. The-address of wel- 
come was given by Walter J. Murphy, Jr., 
genera] chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. Other speakers included Es- 
monde J, Phelan, publicity chairman; Arthur 
I. Parrar, chairman of the entertainment and 
gift committee, who on behalf of the gather- 
ing presented Mr. O’Brien with a desk set; 
Francis Viola, Grand Knight of Palos Coun- 
cil, No. 35, Knights of Columbus, who on 
behalf of the council presented Mr. O’Brien 
With a scroll; and Exalted Ruler Raymond 

hman, who on behalf of Bristol Lodge of 
Elks, No. 1010, presented the guest of honor 
With a plaque in appreciation of O'Brien's 
years of service to the city of Bristol. 

Leonard J. Mullins, program chairman, in- 
troduced Mr. O'Brien, and the latter in a 
few words expressed his appreciation for the 
testimonial. Mrs. O'Brien, who was seated 
at the head table with her husband, was 
introduced to the gathering. 

‘The invocation was given by Rev. Raymond 
A. Mulcahy, pastor of St. Matthew's Church 
and the benediction was given by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James Kerwan, administrator of St. 
Joseph's Church, who in keeping with the 
Spirit of St. Patrick's Day wound up his 
Prayer in Gaelic. 

As was to be expected on St. Patrick's Day 
the color scheme was green right down to 
the ice cream, Green carnations, Irish flags, 
and other floral arrangements were the order 
Of the day. z 

There were vocal selections by Mrs, Wil- 
Ham Dutton, Patrick J. Russell, and Anatole 
rair with Mrs. William L. Cafferty at the 

0. 
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Farm Freeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
Should like to include an editorial from 
the Washington Post of Sunday, March 
23, 1953, entitled “Farm Freeze”; 

FARM FREEZE 

In some measure the House improved the 
bili to freeze farm price supports and plant- 
ing allotments by limiting its effect to 1 year. 
Friday the Senate acknowledged the superi- 
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ority of the House bill by accepting it in 
preference to the measure it had previously 
passed to freeze price supports and allotments 
indefinitely. At least the House version can 
be defended as an emergency measure, al- 
though the history of such “freezes” strongly 
suggests that, if Congress succeeds in doing 
it once, it is likely to repeat the process an- 
nually whether or not any emergency exists. 

The critical weakness of the bill is that it 
would throw sand in the gears of the Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm policy without putting 
anything in its place, Secretary Benson has 
moved to reduce price supports for wheat, 
milk and various other farm commodities, in 
line with his program of curtailing surpluses 
and restoring greater reliance on the opera- 
tions of a free market. The bill would re- 
verse these decisions by revoking part of the 
authority Congress previously gave the Sec- 
retary to keep price supports flexible. Farm 
price supports would thus remain static— 
too low to give the farmer any substantial 
increase of income and too high to effect any 
substantial reduction of price-depressing 
surpluses. 

No one contends that the Benson policies 
have been an unqualified success (although 
the President noted the other day that in- 
come per person on farms last year was the 
highest in history) but a start has been made 
toward correcting the conditions that lead to 
overproduction. The administration wants 
to go further along this line. A majority in 
Congress wants to turn back toward higher 
price supports, which contributed mightily to 
the agricultural depression of recent years. 
In our opinion the best long-range hope for 
the farmer lies in further adjustment of 
production to market demands, with the con- 
tinuation of assistance until this transition 
has taken place. 

If Congress is determined to upset this 
long-range approach, the least it can do is 
to adopt a new program that offers some hope 
of coming to grips with the problem of 


‘surpluses. The farm surplus disposal meas- 


ure passed by the Senate is a constructive 
step in this direction. But a mere freeze 
of the basic adjustment that is taking place 
in agriculture might well be worse than 
nothing. 


REA Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE- OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record, I should 
like to include a letter forwarded to me 
by the president of the Humboldt County 
Rural Electric Cooperative, of Humboldt, 
Iowa. In this letter, Mr. Strachan re- 
lates his concern and his opposition to 
Senate bill 2427 which would raise the 
R. E. A. interest rates and which would 
further impair the total rural electri- 
fication program, 

Mr. Strachan's letter follows: 

HUMBOLDT County 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
Humboldt, Iowa, March 14, 1958, 
Hon. Merwin Coap, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. Coan: This cooperative has be- 
come concerned with proposed legislation 
that has been sent to the Congress by the 
present administration, 
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This legislation, if enacted into law, would 
severely cripple the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 


We urge your opposition to Senate bill Na 
2327 to raise REA interest rates and ta 
recent proposed legislation to send the rural 
electric cooperatives to the private money 
market for their loan funds. 

We urge your support of the great REA 
program. There is no program that the 
Federal Government has set up that has 
benefited so many at no cost to the taxpayer. 
The Government has many programs that 
they subsidize but we can honestly say that 
the REA program is not a Government 
subsidy. 

Yours very truly, 
HUMBOLDT COUNTY RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
ARTHUR STRACHAN, President. 


Three Biilion Dollars Seen for 
-Housing Push 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has sent to the President, for his 
action on or before April 2, legislation 
that will stimulate the home building 
industry and give a great stimulus to 
our economic situation. S. 3418 will, if 
the administration acts speedily and de- 
cisively, be the key to economic recovery 
from urban unemployment. 

The home construction trades can 
provide 2,500,000 jobs yearly, and the 
building of 200,000 new homes would 
generate almost $16 billion into channels 
of trade. It would use about one-third 
of the Nation's lumber production; tak- 
ing 1.9 billion board-feet of lumber, 200 
million board-feet of finish wood floor- 
ing, 2.4-million doors, and other items. 
It would require about two-thirds of 
America’s production of brick, taking 
940-million bricks. It would use 400,000 
tons of steel, 4.9-million sacks of cement, 
1 billion square feet of wallboard and 
lath, 2.8 million square feet of ceiling 
and wall insulation, 200 million square 
feet of asphalt shingles, and 3.9-million 
gallons of paint. 

The housing program would create 
the need for about $1,500 worth of 
furniture for each house; 14,000 air con- 
ditioners; 254,000 bath tubs and 312,000 
water closets; 2 million kitchen cabi- 
nets; and other household items totaling 
about 3,000 per home. 

Mr. Robert J. Lewis, real estate editor 
for the Washington Star, on last Satur- 
day, March 22, has written an excellent 
article which highlights the provisions 
of the housing bill and points out the 
value of this accelerated program if the 
administration will move quickly and de- 
terminedly. 

The article follows: 

THREE BILION DOLLARS SEEN FOR Housing 
PusH 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

An unexpected quick approval by President 

Eisenhower of the antirecession housing bill 
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could put the Federal National Mortgage 
Association in position to give over $3 bil- 
nion worth of stimulation to houlsng pro- 
duction, it was clear today. 

Fannie May—as it is called—is a Federal 
agency the Government uses to buy and sell 
home mortgages. By providing a large mar- 
ket for mortgages through Fannie May, the 
Government can supply strong encourage- 
ment to money-dependent home builders 
and credit dependent home buyers. 

A congressional measure authorizing $1.85 
Dillion in additional housing ald went to the 
President this week. 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS FOR DIRECT 
LENDING 

Of this, $300 million was for direct lend- 
ing to veterans, $1 billlon was for stimula- 
tion of low cost home construction, $500 
million was for special-assistance housing 
purposes to be designated by the President, 
and $50 million was for military and de- 
fense housing, 

In addition to the total of $1.55 billion 
that could be made available to Fannie May 
under the measure, the agency could use 
another 61.5 billion, if all authorizations 
available to it under existing legislation 
were put to work. 

One onal observer sald: 

“If the President wants to usé housing as 
a club to beat back the recession, all he 
needs to do is direct Fannie May to pursue 
a vigorous policy to the fullest extent al- 
lowed by law.” 


THREE BIG RESULTS SEEN 


In case full use of the program is under- . 


taken by the administration, three big re- 
sults are expected by many observers: 

1. Housing production will be stimulated 
quickly. ‘ 

2. Present discount charges imposed by 
lenders on VA and FHA mortgages on mod- 
erate priced homes will drop sharply, thus 
cutting effective interest rates. 

3. Builders in many areas of the country 
will increase production of lower cost homes 
to take advantage of easy financing on new 
houses having mortgages of $13,500 or less. 

The new legislation alone, authorizes Fan- 
nie May to buy $1 billion worth of such 
mortgages at par. 

In addition, Fannie May can buy $200 mil- 
lion worth of $10,000 or less ges at 
par, under a recent presidential directive. 

The fact that the agency is authorized to 
buy these mortgages at par will mean an 
immediate increase in the market value of 
mortgages in these categories, since the Gov- 
ernment would be enabled to buy them at 
a price of at least $100 for each 8100 of face 
amount, less a maximum of 61.50 in fees. 

This means, for example, that builders 
and buyers of new houses almost certainly 
will no longer have to pay high discounts 
to lenders for lower-cost FHA or VA homes 
in order to obtain mortgage funds, observers 
pointed out. 

In case lenders continued to charge high 
discounts, the new legislation would create 
a bonanza for lenders that quickly could 
turn into a major scandal, housing officials 
pointed out. 


FHA'S REPORTED ABOVE PAR 


Further aid to the housing industry and 
to home buyers appears to be shaping up 
strongly in the downward trend in interest 
rates, now that the Federal Reserve Board 
has thrice reduced the rediscount rate and 
twice lowered the reserve requirements of 
member banks. 

These actions quickly reduced interest 
rates on short-term loans, and have begun 
to take effect on mortgages. 

Reports this week were current that in 
New England and New York 5% percent 
FHA mortgage loans were viewed as such a 
good investment by some lenders that they 
were paying as much as $104 and $105 per 
$100 of loan amount to buy them, thus re- 
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ducing their effective return on such loans 
to as low as 4½ percent. 

Officials of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration sald yesterday they had shifted 
from a monthly to a weekly sampling of 
money rates with a view to determining if, 
and/or when, a downward revision of FHA 
interest rates is advisable. 

Recently a New York mortgage dealer, 
Housing Securities, Inc., reported in its 
periodic newsletter; 

“Rumors of interest-rate reduction on 
FHA 514’s still prevalent * = * gap between 
short-term and long-term money rates still 
growing.” 

This was a reference to the fact that 
short-term interest rates have been falling 
rapidly while mortgage lenders have been 
resisting the downward trend. 

The fact that conventional housing loans 
are now being made in some parts of the 
country at 5 percent, and that Federal Re- 
serve Board policy appears to favor still fur- 
ther easing of money rates, has led some 
observers to question whether the Federal 
Housing Administration will be in a logical 
position to keep its rate as high as 5 ½ per- 
cent. 

Under the circumstances that the current 
PHA rate is under question, and that legis- 
lation requires the VA rate be kept at least 
one-half of 1 percent lower than the FHA 
rate, there is hardly any doubt that the 
President will want to seek all the facts be- 
fore he permits the Secretary of the Treas- 
try and the VA Administrator to approve 
an increase in the VA rate from 414 percent 
to 4% percent, observers said. 

Authorization for such a change was made 
by Congress in legislation now before the 
President. But if the fast-changing money 
market makes a 5 percent FHA rate logically 
irresistible, any prior action to increase the 
VA rate could put the administration in the 
embarrassing position of quickly haying to 
reverse itself so that the half-point difference 
between the two rates could be restored, as 
required by law. 

Under the circumstances, it is believed by 
some observers that a higher VA rate is not 
so automatically in the cards as would have 
seemed, at first, to be the case when the 
administration was given a choice on 
whether to raise the rate or continue it at 
its present level. 

t 


No Wonder We Are Losing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, patriotism must be a full-time 
job if America is to survive as a free 
nation, 

It has been my privilege for some 
years now to know an outstanding young 
American who is and has been a patriot, 
first, last and always. 3 

I speak of Robert Morris, whose first 
book, No Wonder We Are Losing, has 
just been published and is the subject 
of a somber appraisal in the well-known 
magazine, National Review. 

Robert Morris has devoted his life to 
warning the Nation of Communist 
intrigue, subversion and espionage. He 
knows the subject as few Americans 
know it. He works at exposing it as 
few Americans have. He has served his 
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Government ably in a number of high 
positions. He has served his country in 
war and peace and now has, in a timely 
gesture of concern, made available the 
vivid knowledge and understanding of 
the menace of communism in book form, 

I urge all Americans to read No Won- 
der We Are Losing. It is a document 
that could well be America’s last warn- 
ing unless the facts it contain are heeded 
in high places, including the Congress 
of the United States. I insert in the 
Recorp the review of this book by my 
friend, William A. Rusher, for the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

PEALS OF A GIGANTIC TOCSIN 
(Wiltam-A, Rusher) 


Of all the strange occupations that have 
sprung up in this age of specialization, surely 
one of the strangest is the exposure of trea- 
son. Individual traitors are no novelty in 
history; every century and every nation has 
had its share. But only since the growth of 
the deadiy notion that a man's mind is a 
tribunal superior to any law derived from 
governments or God have large numbers of 
men joined hands to betray, in conscious 
stealth, the lands of their birth. And only 
in the United States, thus far, has this tre- 
mendous fact encountered even a handful of 
men prepared to face it and cope with it. 

Most of the Knowledgeable anti-Commu- 
nists among us are themselves ex-Commu- 
nists. They know what communism intends 
to accomplish, because they themselves once 
intended to accomplish it. They understand 
how a Communist thinks and acts, because 
they, too, once thought and acted that way. 
“The rest of us, however militantly anti-Com- 
munist we may be, find the Communist mind 
hard to conceive, and even harder to credit. 
Our moral distance from it blurs our vision. 

Here and there, however, a few non-Com- 
munist Americans have studied the Commu- 
nist menace deeply, and have come to know 
it well. Of these, none knows it better than 
Robert Morris, whose first book, No Wonder 
We Are Losing ($2.50), has just been pub- 
lished by the Bookmailer. 

Adopting the method of Defoe's Memoirs 
of a Cavalier and the Churchillian chroni- 
cles, Morris strings the history of Communist 
subversion in America upon a colorful 
thread of personal reminiscence—the ab- 
sorbing story of his own career as a special- 
ist in the Investigation of treason. Although 
he is only 43, he has seen at first hand most 
of the crises in America's desperate struggle 
to rid itself of the Communist cancer: the 
1940 investigation of communism in the 

New York schools by the Rapp-Coudert com- 
mittee, which he served as assistant coun- 
sel; the onward flow of the Red tide in 
Government, which he watched helplessly 
as an officer in Navy Intelligence during the 
war; the frantic whitewash of the original 
McCarthy charges by the Democratic ma- 
jority on the Tydings committee, where he 
acted as counsel for the Republican minor- 
ity; and finally, like the peals of a gigantic 
tocsin, the monumental investigations of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
under his guidance as chief counsel, into 
such topics as the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, end Scope of the Soviet Ac- 
ticity in the United States. 

Here, in straightforward prose, are the 
names, dates, and places that make the 
story of Communist subversion not only 
understandable but irresistibly fascinating. 
Here is the saga of Owen Lattimore and his 
fellow wreckers of Nationalist China; of 
David Weintraub and the fantastic rats’ nest 
of American Communists in the U. N.; of 
Harry Bridges and his unbreakable grip on 
the Hawaiian Islands, And here too are 
revealing glimpses of the fools (and worse) 
who have made such Communist triumphs 
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Possible: of Adlai Stevenson, only a subordi- 
nate Navy official in 1942, but already in a 
characteristic tizzy over whether to retain 
Communist radio operators in the merchant 
marine, and of Dean Acheson, urbanely as- 
suring Congress as late as March 1947 that 
the Chinese Nationalist Government needed 
nO military aid, since it “is not threatened 
With defeat by the Communists.” 

In a technical sense, no doubt, little of 
this material is new. In scores of theoreti- 
Cally available files; in forgotten corners of 
hundreds of offices and libraries; in the pub- 
lished testimony of thousands of witnesses 
(more than 500 of whom were questioned 
by Morris himself)—the truth may be 
found, gathering dust. But not one Ameri- 
can in a million knows where to look for it. 
Morris knows, and has looked—and this is 
his report. 

In 1956 and 1957, during his second tour 
Of duty as chief counsel to the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, I had the 
Privilege of working with Morris daily. The 
Word “dedicated” is so abused that I hesi- 
tate to use it to describe him; but no other 
will do, Deeply informed, constantly vigi- 
lant, utterly tireless, he prodded overworked 
and often timid Senators into a regimen of 
legislative hearings that kept a substantial 
Part of America’s Communists breathless, 
frightened, and impotent. 

For a time, moreover, he seemed to lead 
almost a charmed life. While Red-hunting 
Senators like McCarthy, Jenner, McCarran, 
Welker, and Eastland were being battered 
to pieces by the Communists and their lib- 
€ral allies, and staff members like Roy Cohn, 
Jim Juliana, and David Schine were being 
Pulped by the same forces in their leftover 
rage and hatred, Morris pressed steadily on- 
ward, seemingly immune to criticism. But 
this supposed immunity was only an Hu- 
Sion, caused by Morris’ superb adroitness. 
When Canadian envoy Herbert Norman 
committed suicide in Cairo in April 1957, 
and the newspaper theory was that “unsub- 
Stantiated charges by the subcommittee 

caused him to take his life, the liberat 
establishment unlimbered its big guns and 
Proved that it had not forgotten Robert 
Morris. The ensuing bombardment made 
Propaganda history, and failed only because 
it soon became clear that Morris, careful 
lawyer that he is, had made no unsubstan- 

ted charges. 

Now retired from the subcommittee a 
Second time; and back in his native New 
Jersey with his family, Morris completed 
this book and then declared himself a 
Candidate for the Republican. senatorial 
nomination this year. Behind him, the 
Senate has slashed the budget of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee to $209,000— 
Or slightly less than the Ford Foundation 
Save, in 1950 alone, to the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of 

ngoon. Ahead of him lies a hard cam- 
paign, and—win or lose—a life wholly de- 
Toten to his country. His friendly Irish 
face is somber these days, and often has a 
Worried expression as he watches his rol- 
licking sons and little daughter. Small 
Wonder. ‘They say that Dante, after his re- 
turn from hell, never smiled again. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the current hearings by the 
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Ways and Means Committee on the Pres- 
ident’s request to extend the trade agree- 
ments program for 5 years have been 
marked by the constant reiteration that 
this legislation is necessary to protect 
the jobs of 444 million American work- 
ers who participate in one form or an- 
other in the foreign commerce of the 
United States. I would be the last per- 
son to suggest that our foreign commerce 
is not of great importance and should 
not be encouraged and expanded. Cer- 
tainly I want to protect the jobs of 
American workers engaged in our export 
industries, but I am equally concerned 
with the protection of jobs threatened 
by foreign imports produced under labor 
conditions which we would not tolerate 
in the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, no statistical evidence 
has been presented to show whether the 
correct number of jobs dependent on 
foreign trade is 4 million, 4% million, 
or even a larger figure. I am not con- 
cerned with the statistics. 


What is apparently completely over- 
looked is the fact that these jobs—what- 
ever their number may be—will not be 
jeopardized by our failure to extend the 
trade agreements program for an addi- 
tional 5 years. A great deal of unneces- 
sary confusion has been created by the 
assumption that if the trade agreements 
program is not extended, tariffs will 
automatically be raised to a higher level, 
which would affect the ability of other 
nations to earn the dollar exchange to 
purchase our exports. All of us who are 
familiar with this legislation know that 
the expiration of the present program 
will not increase any tariff, and hence, 
ed step cannot jeopardize any existing 

obs. 

Another point which is often over- 
looked is that much of our exports are 
paid through imports of products al- 
ready on the free list. A tariff already 
reduced to zero cannot be further re- 
duced by an extension of the trade arce- 
ments program. We are still going to 
drink coffee, tea, and cocoa and eat ba- 
nanas. The dollars so generated will 
always be available to finance our ex- 
ports. 

It is my understanding that the sta- 
tistic of 4½ million jobs so often re- 
ferred to includes those workers con- 
cerned with the transportation, distri- 
bution, and processing of imported ma- 
terials. The statement by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce included in the 
Compendium of Papers on United States 
Foreign Trade Policy which was col- 
lected by the staff of the Committee on 
Ways and Means includes this state- 
ment: 

For many specific commodities, of course, 
reliance upon imported supplies is much 
greater than the average for all industrial 
Taw materials. We now obtain from for- 
eign sources around one-sixth of our crude 
petroleum, almost one-fourth of our iron 
ore, one-third of our copper and rubber, 
over half of our raw wool, and the great 
bulk of our supplies of tin, nickel, alumi- 
num, and newsprint. Numerous other ex- 
amples are listed in a bulletin published 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce (Con- 
tribution of Imports to United States Raw 
Material Supplies, World Trade Information 
Service, pt. 3, No. 57-1). 


, 
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Another major consideration is that the 
dependence of United States industry upon 
imports of many technologically strategic 
materials is highly disproportionate to their 
dollar value. They are literally essential to 
keep fatcory wheels turning and assembly 
lines moving under existing technological 
conditions. 

This is perhaps most emphatically Ulus- 
trated by reference to the metallurgical in- 
dustries upon which our high production 
of capital equipment, consumer durables, 
and military hardware is founded. We ob- 
tain from abroad, in addition to the sub- 
stantial shares of our basic iron ore and 
major nonferrous metal requirements, most 
of our supplies of various ferroalloying ores 
and metals which impart to steel the heat- 
resistant, rust-resistant, and other special 
characteristics imperative for the operation 


. of so much modern equipment, from ma- 


chine tools to jet aircraft. Examples of 
Metals supplied chiefly from abroad, other 
than those mentioned in a previous para- 
graph, include manganese, chrome, anti- 
mony, and cobalt (all in the neighborhood 
of 80 to 90 percent imported), as well as 
tungsten, lead, zinc, and cadmium. 


Mr. Speaker, it is ridiculous to sug- 
gest that the trade agreements program 
plays any part in our obtaining strategic 
materials including manganese, chrome, 
antimony, and cobalt. Foreign pro- 
ducers will always be happy to supply 
them to us. We will certainly continue 
to import items not available here such 
as nickel, tin, and newsprint. However, 
it is of great importance that we pre- 
serve domestic mining. We could pro- 
duce a great deal more tungsten, lead, 
and zinc within the United States if 
the domestic industry had some assur- 
ance of its future. 

The magic figure of 444 million also 
includes many agricultural workers. 
Since 1954 agricultural exports have 
been stimulated by the enactment of 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, the Ag- 
ricultural Development and Assistance 


' Act. Under this program surplus agri- 


cultural commodities have been sold for 
foreign currencies, This law also pro- 
vides for the donation of such commod- 
ities to meet famine and other emer- 
gencies as well as the bartering of agri- 
cultural surpluses in exchange for stra- 
tegic materials. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY ] on January 
8 presented figures on the floor of the 
House to the effect that during the 3 
years since the enactment of Public Law 
480 one-fourth of all United States agri- 
cultural exports were shipped under this 
program. Such shipments have totaled 
approximately $3 billion. Mr. Speaker, 
it is obvious that such shipments would 
not be reduced if we do not extend the 
trade agreements program. 

We cannot afford to approach this 
serious problem through slogans, We 
must make a completely objective analy- 
sis of the facts. 5 

On February 24, Dr. Leland I. Doan, 
the president of the Dow Chemical Co., 
presented a factual, unemotional review 
of Foreign Trade in Our Changing World 
to the Economic Club of Detroit. His 
address refutes many of the statements 
which are so frequently made by those 
advocating the continuation of the pres- 
ent program. So that all my colleagues 
may have the benefit of Dr. Doan's 
thoughtful analysis, by unanimous con- 
sent I am including his address as an 


. 
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extension of my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD; 
FOREIGN TRADE IN Our CHANGING WORLD 


(Remarks of Leland I. Doan, president of the 
Dow Chemical Co., before the Economic 
Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., February 
24, 1958) 

With sputnik and—as the French call it— 
ikenik wheeling around in outer space, and 
with “shoot the moon“ suddenly having 
taken on a vastly deeper significance than a 
simple gambler’s phrase it is hardly neces- 
sary to note that our world is changing. 

Happily, it has been changing since the 
days of Adam. Otherwise we all should have 
led pretty dull lives. So the fact in itself is 
hardly phenomenal, What is of importance 
is an awareness of the form and direction of 
the changes and an effort to determine their 
probable effect upon our lives and customs 
and the lives and customs of others. Man 
finds it necessary to adapt to changes in his 
personal circumstances, and just so nations 
must adapt to global changes. 

I have been asked to talk on the subject 
of foreign trade in this changing world, and 
I suspect I was asked because Iam known to 
hold certain protectionist views, so there is 
no reason for me to beat around the bush in 
getting to the subject or to try to smuggle 
my opinions in under camouflage. 

Earlier this season I believe you have been 
privileged to hear the views of two other 
gentlemen, Mr. Dillon and Mr. Randall, on 
the same subject. While I do not agree with 
some of their specific recommendations; I 
would like to make it clear at the start that 
there are many areas of agreement between 
us. l 
There seems to be an unfortunate misap- 
prehension in some circles that those who 
defend the idea of protective tariffs are in- 
trinsically opposed to foreign trade, This is 
like saying that a man refuses to sell some- 
thing because he insists on making a profit, 
or that bankers are opposed to loaning 
money because they insist on adequate col- 
lateral and interest. My own company does 
a considerable amount of foreign business, so 
my position would be completely untenable 
if I were to hold views basically opposed’ to 
international trade. 

On the contrary, I cannot agree with those 
who seem to hold the opinion that trade 
per se is good and if we Just have enough 
of it everything will be dandy. This is con- 
fusing the means with the end. Trade is 
good only insofar as it benefits the parties 
involved, 

Let me state it very simply. It would be 
quite ridiculous for üs to make caustic soda 
and sell it to Monsanto and then turn 
around and buy caustic soda manufactured 
by Monsanto. The only beneficiary would be 
the transportation system. 

Following this reasoning, the encourage- 
ment of trade for trade’s sake between nearly 
identical economies becomes highly ques- 
tionable. Since no two economies are en- 
tirely identical there will be certain areas 
where exchange makes economic sense, but 
in areas where they coincide there is no real 
value in exchange other than that it may 
offer the consumers of both economies a 
wider selection, 

Now, I have no basic objection to this sort 
of exchange, but its value is esthetic rather 
than economic and thus it cannot be re- 
garded as a yery effective means of strength- 
ening the economies involved. 

The really beneficial trade is that which 
flows between complementary, rather than 
similar, economies. In this way both are 
afforded sources of materials which they 
lack or products which they are unable to 
produce economically. This type of trade 
makes sound economic sense and, therefore, 
will flourish unless arbitrarily restricted. 

Now, I realize that there are all manner 
of special circumstances which requires con- 
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sideration, but I think the difference be- 
tween similar and complementary economies 
should be kept in mind If we are to keep our 
feet on the ground with respect to foreign 
trade policy. 

Now, what of change? Since World War 
II we have seen the rise of the Soviet Union 
as an economic power rivaling our own. 
We have seen the rehabilitation of war-torn 
Europe to the point where her industries are 
again eagerly competing for world markets. 
And we have seen—are seeing—a rising cur- 
rent of nationalism evidenced by a persistent 
drive for industrial self-sufficlency through- 
out the nations of the free world—even 
among the less developed nations. 

These newly developing nations are deter- 
mined to industrialize and in a hurry to do 
it. They would not be content to remain 
raw-material suppliers even if there were no 


_trade barriers and thus, in effect, have re- 


jected the principle of maximum world 
specialization. 

In a sense, there is in progress a second 
industrial revolution aimed at elevating the 
world standard of living. These forces are 
all to the good. We have devoted a great 
deal of money and effort to their encourage- 
ment. We have given billions in govern- 
mental economic aid, have supplied both 
funds and technical assistance through the 
point 4 program, and have even offered some 
minor encouragement to the foreign invest- 
ment of private capital. 

The Communists, too, have, only recently, 
recognized these desires and thus we find 
ourselves competing with them for the alle- 
giance of the newly developing and uncom- 
mitted nations. The competition inevitably 
will grow keener. 

However, we must recognize the Implica- 
tions of such changing patterns with respect 
to our own economy. We are not competing 
with laggard nations; we are competing with 
rising efficiency and growing desires for in- 
dustrial independence. These desires have 
led to postwar trade restrictions—quotas, 
import licensing, currency manipulation, and 
so on—which are a greater hindrance to 
trade than were prewar tariffs. And this 
despite our own leadership toward freer 
trade. 

We see also another trend which has per- 
haps even greater implications. We see the 
free world moving toward regional free-trade 
areas. There is a growing awareness among 
other nations that a high standard of living 
depends on mass production and that mass 
production is possible only when there is a 
mass market. 

Thus last December we saw the final rati- 
fication of a program which will create a 
common market among 6 European na- 
tions having a combined population of 160 
million people, To this may well be added 
the other nations of the OEEC by means of 
a proposed free-trade area encompassing 
more than 300 million people. 

Similar plans are already under discussion 
in South America, Central America, and Asia. 

This is a very encouraging trend. Eco- 
nomic unity should be a potent force for 
amity. Further, the establishment of the 
mass markets should help to equalize and 
elevate living standards within these areas, 
Hence, lasting peace, at least among the 
nations of the free world, becomes more 
probable. 

But again we should take into account the 
probable effects of such developments on our 
own position as a world trader. Of our $17 
billion of exports (excluding military goods), 
one-third goes into Western Europe. There 
is little question that the formation of com- 
mon markets will make us less competitive, 
overall, in such areas because trade barriers 
between the participating countries are to be 
gradually eliminated while a common barrier 
will be retained against the rest of the 
world—which includes us, 

We therefore stand to lose, within a rela- 
tively few years, a substantial portion of our 
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European business. Furthermore, the in- 
creased efficiency of European common mar- 
ket will enable it to underbid us with a 
consequent loss of our 84 billion South 
American market. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
recently formed European Common Market 
demonstrates very clearly some of the prob- 

“lems involved in trying to apply the free- 
trade theory on a global basis in the world 
of today—problems which we who favor 
reasonable tariffs have been pointing out for 
& long time. 

Note first that the common-market pro- 
posal came only after NATO had become a 
working reality. The fact that the nations 
were supplying soldiers to a common army 
gave reasonable assurance against war be- 
tween the nations involved. 

Next, we might note that wage rates 
among the nations were reasonably com- 
parable and that such differences as there 
are will be cushioned by gradual tariff re- 
ductions. Moreover, there is to be complete 
freedom for workers to move from one coun- 
try to another. This will do much to dis- 
tribute the labor supply and equalize wage 
rates. 

Finally, attention was given to the foreign- 
exchange problem. It was not considered 
feasible to establish a common currency, but 
steps were taken to reduce exchange re- 
Strictions. Trade balances are to be ac- 
counted in European Payment Union credits, 
and procedures have been set up to try to 
prevent continuing imbalances between na- 
tions of the common market. 

The monetary problem proved to be a 
very tough one and will probably remain the 
most troublesome, 

The free-trade theory presupposes that the 
only differences are natural advantage or 
skill—that there is assurance of peace, that 
wage rates are relatively comparable, that 
there can be free movement of people, that 
taxes and laws governing business are rea- 
sonably uniform, and that currencies are 
Treely convertible. When we look about the 
free world as a whole, we find none of these 
conditions in existence. 

This is the universal problem which every 
good engineer and scientist faces constant- 
ly—making sure that the assumptions back 
of the theory actually fit the situation to 
which the theory is to be applied. 

I am reminded of the aviation engineers 
who applied lift-drag equations to the 
bumblebee and found that it was impossi- 
ble for him to fly. What they omitted was 
the factor of energy, so their theory really 
only demonstrated that the bumblebee can- 
not glide like a seagull. 

Any discussion of foreign trade sooner or 
later gets around to focus on the Trade 
Agreements Act. This one is no exception. 
I might note parenthetically that, however 
often you may hear it, the word “reciprocal” 
is not in the title. Reciprocity, or mutual- 
ity, however, is in the act in theory and we 
wish there were some of it in fact. 

It is again being proposed by Mr. Randall 
and others that the Trade Agreements Act 
once more be extended and that the Presi- 
dent be given considerable latitude in ad- 
justing our tariffs. The practical effect will 
be a broad reduction of present tariffs with 
one or two minor escape clause raises. 

For some reason which rather escapes me, 
this particular act seems to have become a 
sort of sacred cow with the proponents of 
lower tariffs. One is given the tmpression 
that if the act is not extended our whole 
foreign trade situation will be thrown into 
a state of chaos. Actually, failure to extend 
it would in no way ‘nullify any existing 
agreements. It would simply mean that 
until some other legislation were passed our 
present agreements and tariff schedules 
would remain in status quo. Hence, I can- 
not quite buy the atmosphere of urgency 
which so often surrounds the requests for 
its extension. 
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Talk about world changes. The Trade 
Agreements Act was passed in 1934—24 
yeers ago. Prohibition had just been re- 
Pealed for 1 month. It was the year war 
first fared between Italy and Ethiopia, In 
that year Germany signed a nonaggression 
Pact with Poland and, paradoxically, a few 
months later Hitler consolidated his power 
with the death of President Von Hinden- 
burg. What a lot of water has gone over 
the dam since that time. 2 

Here, in the United States, we were in the 
doldrums of depression, and among other 
efforts to combat it, President Roosevelt 
recommended the trade-agreements pro- 
gram as a temporary measure in the hope 
that It would stimulate our exports. Con- 
Bress passed it solely for that purpose and 
there is no evidence to indicate that anyone 
concerned thought they were setting up a 
Program designed for perpetuity. 

Anyway, its supporters contend that it 
has assisted our export industries. Perhaps 
it has, but Jet us look at a few facts. 

In 1929. before the onset of the depression, 
total United States exports accounted for 5 
percent of our gross national product. In 
1956, after 24 years of trade agreements, non- 
Military exports accounted for only 4.2 per- 
cent of gross national product? Somehow 
this does not strike me as stimulation. 

I expect there are many here in Detroit 
who believe the trade-agreements program 
has benefited the automobile industry. 
Aguin, in 1929-our exports of motor vehicles 
totaled more than 544,000 units. This was 
10.1 percent of United States production. In 
1956 exports of motor vehicles accounted for 
Only 368,000 units, or 5.8 percent of our total 
production 

All in all I cannot convince myself that 
the Trade Agreements Act has been very 
effective in expanding our foreign markets. 
Even so, we are repeatedly told that we must 
reduce our tariffs and buy more so foreign 


countries will have the dollars to buy more 
from us. 


This is the trade-for-trade’s sake fallacy 
Tearing its head. Our own Department of 
Commerce last October presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee a paper 
titled, “The Role of Foreign Trade in the 
United States Economy.” ‘The gist of this 
Paper was to the effect that, for the Nation 
as a whole, the fundamental role of exports 
is that of paying for needed Imports. 

It acknowledged the importance of the 
immediate monetary earnings of those en- 
gaged in export, but then concluded, and I 
Quote: “* * * but what exports contribute 
to the economic welfare of the whole Nation 
is an efficient means of obtaining goods 
Which are either not available here or are 
Producible domestically only at total higher 
Costs, in terms of human, capital and 
natural resources than those of the exports 
exchanged for them,“ 5 

If we can accept the validity of these eco- 
nomles—and I for one certainly can—then 
When we talk about importing more so we 
can export more, we are getting the cart be- 
fore the horse and encouraging an artificial 
Sort of exchange which, while it may profit 
9 traders, constitutes no real economic 

n. 

But suppose we take the altruistic ap- 
Proach which is often a part of this argu- 
ment—that foreign countries need more of 
Our goods but lack the means to buy them, 
We say, “These poor people want our prod- 
ucts but can't buy them, We must find 
some way for them to get the dollars.” 

I don't doubt this situation exists in some 
Spots because I even know a few Americans 


— 


1 Compendium of Paper on United States 
Foreign Trade Policy, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, page 24. 

*1957 Statistical Issue, Automotive Indus- 
V. + March 15, 1957, p. 114, Trade in the 

Rited States Economy. 
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who don’t have the dollars to buy every- 
thing they want. 

The records of the Department of Com- 
merce quite clearly show that in recent 
years our foreign customers, in total, have 
had sufficient dollar balances to finance their 
trade with us. In the 4-year period from 
1953 through 1956, other countries Increased 
their holdings of gold and dollar assets by 
$7 billion. Even during the years 1955 and 
1956, when foreign purchases of our goods 
were at very high levels, the annua! surplus 
of foreign dollars receipts over expenditures 
was $1.5 billion While some of this in- 
crease may be in dollars we gave them, still 
the stubborn fact remains they preferred to 
retain our dollars rather than trading them 
for our products. 

Thus, in the round, the dollar shortage 
seems to be more imagined than real. But 
what of individual countries. We must rec- 
ognize that whereas, with the exception of a 
few quotas on agricultural products, tariffs 
have been our only means of attempting to 
equalize our labor costs with those of others, 
most countries of the world make use of a 
multiplicity of restrictive practices. Some 
of these have the effect of creating a sort 
of artificial dollar shortage. Others take an 
even more direct means of making the im- 
portation of American goods difficult, or 
even prohibitive, 

For example, 62 countries require import 
licenses, 46 countries require export licenses, 
33 countries require exchange licenses, 23 
countries utilize multiple exchange rates, 16 
countries have preferential exchange systems, 
13 countries require advance deposits on Im- 
ports—and so on and on. 

Our imports from Brazil are second only 
to those from Canada, principally coffee and 
cocoa, which are on our free list. Yet since 
1948 our share of the Brazilian market has 
receded from a little over 50 percent to less 
than 25 percent. Our exports to Brazil have 
in the meantime been falling for she has 
used the dollars earned for purchasing in 
Europe. 

Brazil has multiple exchange rates ranging 
from 18.36 cruzieros to more than 308 
cruzieros to the dollar. Further, the Gov- 
ernment levies a tax of 10 percent on all for- 
eign exchange and an additional surcharge 
of 25 crugieros per dollar on exchange used, 
for importing wheat, coal, and publications. 

Similar discouragements to trade can be 
found at every turn. Britain allows only 
token imports of many American products. 
For example, the annual United States quota 
for motorcycles is only 50 units. Greece has 
import duties on canned goods as high as 200 
and 300 percent of c, i. f. value. Indonesia 
has import surtaxes, according to category, 
ranging up to 175 percent. To import a 
$2,500 American automobile into Chile the 
buyer must pay a duty of 200 percent— 
#5,000—and make an advance deposit with 
the Government of $15,000. Thus the car 
costs him $7,500 and he has to tie up twice 
that amount while waiting for It, 

And we complain about the price of auto- 
mobiles here. 

Considering all these things, plus the fact 
that we have reduced our traffs, on the aver- 
age, by 75 percent since the end of the 
1920's I do not see how the United States 
can be accused of impeding world trade or 
that further broad reductions under trade 
agreements would accomplish the stimula- 
tion that seems to be desired. I do see in- 
herent hazards to our own economy. 


Let me make it clear at this point that 1 


do not advocate tariff schedules that will 
protect inefficiencies in American production, 
nor do I advocate duties that will prevent 


* Compendium of Papers on United States 
Foreign Trade Policy, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, p. 24. 

*1957 Statistical Issue, Automotive Indus- 
try, March 15, 1957, p. 114. 
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foreign goods from competing in the Ameri- 
can market. 

I do advocate schedules that will equalize 
production costs so American producers will 
have a more even break in the competition. 
And I have no reticence about my convic- 
tion. 

The free trade theory is based on the 
premise that the most efficient producer 
should supply the commodity. But there 
is a vast difference betwen true efficiency 
and cost of production in terms of United 
States dollars, 

You cannot tell me that low wage scales 
are a mark of efficiency, Nor can you tell 
me that governmental subsidization of ex- 
ports represents efficiency. Quite the oppo- 
site. One of the reasons for the foreign 
worker's lower wage scale, and lower stand- 
ard of living, is that he is less productive. 
This may not be his personal fault. He may 
actually work harder but with inferior tools. 
But any way you slice it he is less produc- 
tive and therefore less efficient. 

The hooker is that while he may, let us 
say, be 50 percent less productive his wage 
may be only 25 percent of the American 
worker's, Simple arithmetic then reveals 
that while the product Is less efficiently pro- 
duced it has nonetheless been produced at 
half the cost of the American product in 
terms of United States dollars, 

If, then, we do not equalize this imbal- 
ance by means of an appropriate import 
duty we are tending to drive the efficient 
American producer out ef business while’ 
we encourage the less efficient foreign pro- 
ducer. 

This contradicts the very essence of the 
free trade goal and I cannot for the life of 
me see where it makes economic sense. 

In our own country we have the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Among other things it de- 
nies the sale in interstate commerce of the 
goods of employers who pay substandard 
wages or provide substandard working condi- 
tions. Is it conceivably fair that we allow 
to foreign employers access to markets that 
we deny to our own nationals? The pro- 
ponents of lower tariffs are, in effect, sug- 
gesting that we do just that—that while we 
have outlawed the sweatshop in America it 
is perfectly moral and businesslike to buy 
from the sweatshop of Europe or Asia or 
South America. = 
This leads me to note that comparative 
costs of production are not entirely a mat- 
ter of technology, productivity, and labor- 
management bargaining. 

Since 1934 we have had the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Social Security Act, the 
Wagner Act, and the Walsh-Healey Act. 

All of these have added to our costs of 
production and our productive machine has 
further borne a constantly rising tax burden. 

I am not criticizing or complaining about 
these things. I am saying that they are 
economic facts of life which must be recog- 
nized as influencing our competitive posi- 
tion in relation to other countries. We have 
placed certain burdens upon ourselves be- 
cause we felt it, to be in the public interest. 
Is it unfair to ask that we be protected 
against those who do not bear similar 
burdens? 

Well * * * I wonder how many of you 
are driving 1934 automobiles. Our Govern- 
ment is driving one. We have been tinker- 
ing with, and patching up, this 1934 model 
tariff law over all these long years. And 
now we are being asked to put another set 
of retreads on it, 

In the asking we usually run into the 
unsupported assertion that 4½ million 
workers derive their livelihood from export, 
and one ts left with the impression that 
they will lose their Jobs if we do not extend 
the Trade Agreements Act. How? Ex- 
piration of the act would do nothing to 
hinder the trade that is now being carried 
on. I could turn this around and argue that 
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there might be more people working in the 
United States today if we were not importing 
a lot of things we are capable of making 
ourselves. But it seems rather pointless. 

Instead of buying a new set of tires for 
a 1934 car is it not now time we went shop- 
ping for a new 1958 model? It seems to me 
we need to take a fresh approach to the 
whole problem of foreign trade—and one 
which takes into account the many changes 
that have taken place and seem likely to 
take place both within our own boundaries 
and on the international scene. 

Early this month the American Tariff 
League released a 100-page analysis of our 
position with regard to world trade, together 
with recommendations for a program for 
the future. I concur with those recom- 
mendations and would like to mention just 
a few of them. : 

One was that the Tariff Commission be 
increased from 6 members to 7 and that it 
then prepare a comprehensive revision of our 
entire tariff and foreign trade regulatory 
structure. We talk about reciprocal trade 
agreements, but the study points out that 
because of our multilateral agreements under 
GATT a rate reduction in a trade agreement 
with one country is extended to all whether 
or not they have any agreements with us and 
whether or not they have made any reciprocal 
concession on our exports. One objective of 
the revision would be to remoye these in- 
equities. 

It further recommends that consideration 
be given to the institution of an incentive, or 
sliding scale, tariff system which would recog- 
nize and reward countries which improve the 
living standards or wages of their workers. 

In effect this would mean that we would 
have varying rates of duty for similar items 
originating from different countries. Thus 
imports from Canada, for example, because 
of her high living standards would come in 
duty free or at very low rates. In fact, we 
might well expect completely free trade with 
Canada within a reasonable period of years. 
In general, on the contrary, items originating 
in low-wage countries would carry higher 
rates of duty. 

Now, someone will call this discriminatory, 
and I can't argue the point. But I will point 
out that under our present agreements 
through GATT, and our most-favored nation 
clause, we are now discriminating against 
the higher wage countries. 

If we are committed to an objective of rais- 
ing world living standards—and I assume we 
are—then it seems to me we are now going 
about the thing backward. A uniform duty, 
regardless of origin, tends to encourage the 
sweatshop and place the high-wage producer 
at a disadvantage. 

In any event, this sliding scale structure 
would also tend to accomplish the objective 
of equalizing foreign costs with,domestic 
costs in our marketplace. 

The study also recommends that the Tariff 
Commission, as an agent of Congress and 
subject to congressional review, should have 
the task of classifying, defining, and setting 
rates of duty in accordance with basic stand- 
ards set by Congress and with the advice of 
various executive departments and agencies 
such as the Departments of Commerce, Trea- 
sury, Interior, Labor, Defense, and State. 

It recommends that special provisions be 
made for use of the tariff to prevent dump- 
ing, to offset the use of a foreign bounty or 
subsidy on exports to the United States and 
as a penalty for unfair import practices. It, 
of course, proposes that the Tariff Commis- 
sion should keep all items under review and 
make adjustments as necessary to meet 
changing situations. 

There is just one more thought that I 
would like to throw in because it is related 
to the general subject. 

One of the reasons we do so much argu- 
ing over tariffs and trade is that we are 

means to help other countries, and 
particularly the newly developing countries, 
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to strengthen their economies. Private 
American capital could be a potent force in 
this objective and in some cases already has 
been. Under proper conditions it could re- 
place much of our aid to foreign govern- 
ments. 

It would seem to me a good idea for some 
Government agency to take this idea in tow 
and see what can be done, internally 
and externally, to encourage private foreign 
investment. Vice President Nrxon touched 
on this some weeks ago in San Francisco, 
so perhaps something will be done. I sin- 
cerely hope so, 

And, if so, this is one further reason for 
taking a long look at our tariff structure, 
because I should not like to see us encour- 
age American producers to go abroad simply 
for the sake of exploiting low-wage labor and 
importing their production back into the 
United States. This is truly the exporta- 
tion of jobs and it will happen as surely as 
the sun shines if, by our policies, we make 
it sufficiently attractive, or worse yet, make 
it necessary to business survival. 

I appreciate very much having had the 
opportunity to express my views on a most 
important Issue. Thank you. 


Cincinnati Police Point Up Need for 
Mallory Decision Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hallmarks of an outstanding news- 
paper is its willingness to print material 
which is adverse to its editorial point 
of view. This was recently demonstrated 
by the Washington Post, when it sent 
one of its outstanding reporters, Richard 
L. Lyons, to Cincinnati to determine 
what the effects of the famous Mallory 
decision would be, were it in force in 
that city. His findings are important 
for all who are concerned with law 
enforcement in the District of Columbia 
as well as in all Federal jurisdictions. 

Dick Lyons’ thorough and helpful 
study indicates that Cincinnati's out- 
standing work in fighting crime would be 
greatly hampered, were the Mallory rule 
in effect there. Like the District of 
Columbia, Cincinnati has in the past 
effectively enforced the laws without re- 
sorting to brutality. But the city police 
feel they would have a pretty tough 
time—as are the District police today— 
doing their job properly if the Mallory 
rule were shackling them. 

This story points up again the need for 
Congress to act to blunt the Mallory 
decision. The instrument to do the job 
will soon be reported out by the House 

‘ Judiciary Committee. I hope the House 
and Senate will act with dispatch in 
sending this measure to the President 
for signing. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
serted Dick Lyons’ fine piece at this 
point in the RECORD: 

* MALLORY RULING CALLED HINDRANCE 

(By Richard L. Lyons) 

Cinctnnatt.—The Cincinnati police force, 
widely regarded as one of the Nation’s best, 
says many of its crimes would go unsolved 
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if it were forced to operate under the Dis- 
trict’s Mallory decision, 

Since Cincinnati, unlike Washington, is 
not controlled by Federal court rules, it 
has not been forced to follow the Supreme 
Court's Mallory decision. And it hasn't. 
Best proof of that is that Cincinnati has a 
case Closely paralleling Mallory’s on its way 
to the United States Supreme Court now. 

In the celebrated Mallory case the Su- 
preme Court last June threw out the convic- 
tion of a convicted District rapist because 
it was based in part on a confession obtained 
during a 74-hour period between his arrest 
and the time police started looking for an 
arraigning officer. 

The Court held this violated the Federal 
rule that an arrested person must “without 
unnecessary delay" be arraigned and told of 
his right to counsel, his right to make no 
statement to police and the fact that any 
statement he does make can be used against 
him. 

Washington police read the decision to 
mean they cannot question a suspect until 
he has been told he need not talk to them. 
In such a situation they would expect few 
answers. It would mean that a major weap- 
on in their Investigative arsenal goes down 
the drain. 

District police rely heavily on the ques- 
tion-confession technique in major crimes, 
particularly those such as murder and rape, 
where often there are no witnesses. With- 
out power to question, they say, they are 
handcuffed. Police also say the technique is 
often necessary to clear the innocent as well 
as to find the guilty. 

Involuntary confessions extracted by third- 
degree methods are barred by the Constitu- 
tion, In the Mallory case the Court went 
further and said that under Federal rules 
illegal detention equals coercion whether 
physical force was used or not. 

The Mallory case was decided on the basis 
of a Federal rule which Congress can change. 
Both Houses are looking at it, 

The Cincinnati case, coming from a State, 
must be decided, if the Court takes it, on 
constitutional grounds—whether the de- 
fendant was denied due process of law. Con- 
ceivably, the Court could use it to extend 
the Mallory rule to the States by ruling that 
the Constitution forbids questioning before 
arraignment. This seems unlikely. The 
Court avoids sweeping constitutional rulings 
where possible and when confronted. by 
similar state questions in the past has con- 
fined itself to the facts of each case. 

To learn whether a model police force 
could teach the District how to live with the 
Mallory decision, this reporter spent two days 
talking to Cincinnati police officials, news- 
men, lawyers and civic leaders. 

The answer from all sides was no. Cin- 
cinnati appears to have come up with a lot 
of bright ideas on how to improve law en- 
forcement. Some touch on the fringes of the 
Mallory issues. But on the main question— 
questioning suspects to get confessions be- 
fore telling them they needn't talk—Cin- 
cinnati operates as the District does, 

A look at arrest slips at detective head- 
quarters showed one man held for 2 days on 
suspicion. This means he was picked up on 
an open charge for questioning and had 
neither confessed nor convinced the police 
he was innocent. 

James Paradise, local American Civil Liber- 
ties Union leader, said he knew of one case 
where a suspect was held 5 days on suspi- 
cion. But he said the department is clean 
and has caused no brutality charges, 

The case on its way to the Supreme Court 
involves Robert Lee (Hambone) Jackson who 
was held between 2 and 3 days before he con- 
fessed. Jackson was convicted of murder in 
the shooting of a city detective in a cafe 
robbery attempt. Jacksorf allegedly was 
lookout man but under the State felony- 
homicide law was equally guilty, He is a 
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42-year-old Negro with a fifth grade educa- 
n. 
NO ALTERNATIVE 

Baid Schrotel: “I can’t tell you how to live 
with the Mallory decision. We haven't had 
to learn how. I don't know how we could. 
Uniess you have an army of policemen to 
search for evidence. I don't see any alterna- 
tive to questioning, It is an injustice to the 
innocent not to question.” 

Schrotel’s detective chief, Lt. Col. Henry 
J. Sandman, said: “Questioning is the only 
way to solve crimes where there are no wit- 
nesses," 

County Prosecutor C. Watson Hover, who 
works closely with the city police ahd prose- 
cutes all their felony cases, said frankly: 

“Police would never get anything out of 
anyone but a crazy man if they told him first 
he doesn’t have to talk.” 

District police say the same things 

States generally operate under less restric- 
tive laws and court rules than do Federal 
courts. Ohio law, said Hoover, requires that 
a suspect must “without unnecessary delay“ 
be charged with a specific offense. The State 
courts have construed this to mean within 24 
hours. Police have construed it to mean 
longer if necessary. Ohio courts generally 
have let in voluntary confessions—obtained 
without coercion—regardiess of the length 
of the questioning period. 

There is no specific requirement in Ohio 
law to tell a suspect he need not talk to 
Police, said Hover. 


SUSPECT INFORMED 


Cincinnati police do inform a suspect of 
his rights when he agrees to give them a 
Written statement. He probably already has 
gone through a softening-up questioning 
session during which he may have given an 
Oral confession. Sandman says a statement 
of his rights is usually woven into this 
earlier questioning, but not emphasized. 
District police say they tell a suspect his 
Tights before he gives a written statement, 
and did so in Mallory’s case. 

The Supreme Court has said repeatedly 
this is not enough. Ten years ago, in throw- 
ing out a confession of a 15-year-old Ohio 
boy who was questioned all night by relays 
of policemen and then was told his rights 
before he gave a written statement, the Court 
wrote: “Formulas of respect for constitu- 
tional safeguards * * may not become a 
Cloak for inquisitional practices and make 
an empty form of due process.” 

The Supreme Court has thrown out a 
number of confessions in State cases that 
come close to the Mallory decision, But 
none went quite so far. 

Hover says one of his assistants sits in on 
Police questioning of suspects in capital of- 
tenses. The purpose, he said, is not to pro- 
tect the suspect’s rights, but to help police 
build a good case. But the presence of a 
Government lawyer probably would at least 
deter an impetuous policeman when he 
reached the third-degree line, he adds. 


MANPOWER LACK 


United States Attorney Oliver Gasch in 
Washington does not have a man sit in with 
District police during questioning. The rea- 
Son is largely lack of manpower. 

Cincinnati police also record questioning 
Sessions On major crimes. These are held 
in reserve and taken into court to show the 
atmosphere of the session if the confession 
is challenged as involuntary. 

On the walls of each cell in the Cincinnati 
Police lock-up is stenciled a list of prisoner’s 
Tights, It tells of the right to counsel, to 
bail, to family visits. It doesn’t mention 
the richt not to talk. 

Sandman recited as fairly typical of Cin- 
cinnati police procedure the investigation of 
the slaying of a wealthy housewife two years 
ago. She was killed in her home during the 
day while her husband was at work, 
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After a neighborhood check police learned 
a city employe had been reading water meters 
in the area that day. He was asked to stop 
by police headquarters. He said he had read 
the meter at the victim's home but saw 
nothing unusual. Next day a maid at the 
next house on his route reported that the 
meter reader had looked distraught when 
he came to her door. 

PICKED UP AGAIN 


The meter reader was arrested and taken 
to headquarters. After 3 hours’ question- 
ing he was put to bed. Next morning he 
agreed to take a lie detector test which was 
inconclusive. He was released, but was 
asked to come back next day for another 
test. After the second lie test he Was re- 
leased again. 

Two weeks later police decided to make 
one last try at the water meter reader, He 
was arrested, questioned for several hours 
and given another lie test. Then he con- 
fessed. For the first time a charge was 
placed against him. He was taken to a hos- 
pital for examination as a check against 
third-degree charges. He reenacted the 
crime. The State had no witnesses, no 
weapon. It had the man’s confession and 
other bits such as the maid’s report and a 
strange entry in his book. 

The court allowed his confession in evi- 
dence. But the State lost the case, The 
Jury apparently didn't believe it. 

The latest uniform crime report issued 
by the FBI for the first 6 months of last year 
shows that Cincinnati has a lower crime 
rate than the District and achieves it with 
proportionately fewer men. 

Cincinnati, like the District, is a border 
city, and an influx of southern Negroes con- 
tributes a disproportionate share of the 
crime. Negroes comprise less than 20 per- 
cent of Cincinnati’s population but commit 
47 percent of its crimes, sald Schrotel. 


NINE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN POLICEMEN 


Cincinnati with a population of 640,000 
has 914 policemen, not counting civilian em- 
ployees. Washington with a population of 
860,000 has 2,300 policemen. 

In the first half of 1957 Cincinnati had 19 
homicides to 38 for Washington; 120 rob- 
beries to 288 for Washington. The difference 
was more pronounced in aggravated assaults, 
136 for Cincinnati, 1,266 for Washington. 

Schrotel has one weapon—a felony regis- 
tration ordinance—which puts him one up 
on District Chief Robert V. Murray. Every 
convicted felon stopping in Cincinnati for 
30 days or more must register at city hall, 
Every visiting crook doesn't dash in to sign 
up. But when police know he’s there—and 
they work at finding out—they can keep 
tabs on him. 

Cincinnati, like other cities, may he in 
trouble on its registration law. The Su- 
preme Court held recently that a person 
could not be convicted of violating such an 
ordinance in Los Angeles unless he was given 
notice of its existence, 


The Harris-O’Hara Gas Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution sent to me by the 
mayor and City Council of the City of 
Northville, Mich., which I represent, ex- 
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presses my views and the position I have 
consistently taken on natural gas bills. 
“RESOLUTION 


“Resolution by Mayor Ely, supported by 
Councilman Allen, that. the mayor and City 
Council of the City of Northville, Wayne 
County, Mich., do hereby go on record as 
opposing the passage of the Harris-O Hara 
gas bill, which if passed, would remove the 
gas- producers prices from Federal control, 
and would be an added burden to the already 
overburdened income of the consumers of 
natural gas: Be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to MARTHA GEIF- 
FITHS, Congresswoman of this district, and 
to the Honorable CHARLES POTTER and Par- 
RICK McNamara, United States Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.“ 

Yeas: Mayor Ely, Councilmen Allen, Can- 
terbury, and Reed. 

Nays: None, Absent, Councilman Welch, 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution passed 
by the council of the city of Northville, 
Wayne County, Mich,, at a regular meeting 
held on Monday, March 17, 1958. 

Mary ALEXANDER, 
City Clerk. 


Rural Electrification Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. NA Mr. Speaker, last 
week the White House issued a lengthy 
press release which told, in part, how 
rural electrification loans were being ac- 
celerated as a move to counteract the 
gathering recession. Contrary to the 
impression that this announcement 
created in the minds of many people, 
the action by the President did not add 
one single dime to the REA programs. 
All he did was to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to encourage the REA 
cooperatives to spend their loans faster. 

Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation which represents nearly all of 
the REA electric borrowers, in a letter 
to the President gives a brief analysis 
of the President's directive to Secretary 
Benson. He also points out what actions 
the administration very well might take 
if it were truly desirous of expediting the 
REA program. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Mr. Ellis’ letter to the Presi- 
dent on this very important subject. 

The letter is as follows: 

Marcu 21, 1958. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dran MR. Presipentr: Your letter of 
March 19 to Secretary Benson directing him 
to encourage REA borrowers to accelerate 
their efforts in the fight against the grow- 
ing depression seems inconsistent to us of the 
rural electrification program. You have or- 
dered Mr. Benson to do something he cannot 
do effectively; and you have failed to order 
him to do something he could de effectively 
to help alleviate unemployment through an 
accelerated REA program, 
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Furthermore, we think that part of your 
directive about balances available but not 
yet used under previously approved loans 
is seriously misleading; we hope not for 
political purposes. As your Budget Bureau 
experts know, most of the $740 million which 
you mention is not only committed and 
under loan contract by REA, but also is cur- 
rently being invested by the rural electric 
and rural telephone systems in orderly 
process of construction. The money is not 
lying idle. It is not an appropriation, but 
merely a loan authorization to be drawn 
down from the Treasury over whatever years 
are required, project by project. 

If you really desire to speed up the rural 
electric and telephone programs so that they 
may make their maximum contribution to 
the national economy, here’s what we think 
you should direct Mr. Benson to do: 

1. Lift the stop orders that are now hold- 
ing up construction of generation and trans- 
mission systems, such as the $10 million 
one in Arkansas. The electric co-ops there 
are ready to go; all they need is a go-ahead 
from REA. The stop orders are holding up 
the use of part of the $740 million which 
you mention. 

2. Speed up the processing of loan appli- 
cations now being kept on ice, such as In- 
diana'’s Hoosier application which has been 
in REA for many months. This single loan 
would inject $42 million into the national 
economy quickly besides helping thousands 
of Indiana rural people solve a préssing 
power-supply problem. 

3. Assure all electric and telephone bor- 
rowers that your administration will ditch 
your budget message pronouncement call- 
ing for a restrictive REA loan program. 
Your efforts to tighten REA credit are serv- 
ing only to restrict all plans for construc- 
tion. If you and Mr. Benson will assure 
REA borrowers their source of credit will not 
be cut off, they will move ahead aggres- 
sively as they have in years past. 

4. Assure the electric cooperatives that 
your administration will abandon your no 
new starts policy with regard to new Federal 
multipurpose river development programs 
including wholesale power development— 
and proceed with construction on a full- 
steam-ahead basis. Nothing will accelerate 
the rural electrification program more in all 
its aspects than assurance of adequate 
wholesale power at low cost. 

5. Give telephone cooperatives an oppor- 
tunity to provide area coverage service in 
rural America. As you know, this will re- 
quire promotion by REA in getting these 
service-oriented, nonprofit groups organized 
and into business. The current practice of 
emphasizing loans to mnonconsumer-con- 
trolled businesses to the exclusion of coop- 
eratives is not getting telephone service into 
the backroads country. Nearly half the 
farmers still don't have telephones. 

We are in accord with the second part of 
your directive to Mr. Benson to encourage 
additional facilities loans to finance farm 
and rural home installations for electric 
services and purchase of electrical appliance 
and other equipment, but you must realize 
that this effort can be fully effective only 
if the rest of the program is accelerated 
as we have indicated above. 

Rural America is doubling its use of elec- 
tricity about every 5 years, and only with 
the limitations removed can we hope to 
sustain this rate or exceed it. 

Mr. President, everything I have expressed 
in this letter is consistent with the declared 
policies of the rural electric systems—more 
than 90 percent of which are members of 
this their National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association—and is consistent with my 
understanding of the policies of the Na- 


tional Telephone Cooperative Association, 


representing the telephone cooperatives. 
If, as I hope, you are sincere in your ex- 
pressed desire to obtain the substantial help 
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in fighting the recession that rural people 
can provide through the REA program, I 
can assure you we welcome such sincerity, 
and that we will work with you. I re- 
spectfully request an opportunity to discuss 
these matters with you. 
With personal regards, Tam 
Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, General Manager. 


Amendment to the Natural Gas Act, 
H. R. 8525 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1958, I received a letter from 
his Excellency, the Governor of the 
great State of Michigan, G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, together with the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, with reference to the bill, H. R. 
8525, to amend the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, expressing their views in opposi- 
tion and reasons therefor. 

I can very well appreciate the in- 
terest in this proposed legislation 
because of its vital importance to the 
producer of natural gas, to the natural- 
gas interstate companies who transport 
it in interstate commerce, the distribu- 
tor and the consumer. 

In my experience, I do not know of 
any important question that has been 
so misunderstood and misrepresented. 
It is quite obvious that the distinguished 
Governor of Michigan and the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the State are not fa- 
miliar with the facts and neither have 
they analyzed the bill as to what it will 
do, as to the compelling need and as to 
the effect it would have on the con- 
sumer. I can assure you, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is not intended to be any re- 
flection on these two distinguished pub- 
lic officials for whom I have the highest 
regard and esteem and who I know are 
sincere and honest in their opinions. 

In view of the misunderstanding and 
misinformation as to the effect of this 
legislation, I was constrained to reply to 
the letter in an effort to present to them 
the facts and to undertake an explana- 
tion as to what this legislation would do, 
its effect on the consumer and to make 
clear the need for it in the interest of 
all the American public. 

Under date of March 5, I replied to 
the Governor and with a personal letter 
made copies available to every Member 
of the House. Pursuant to permission 
granted, I include herewith my letter 
to my colleagues and the reply to the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor be- 
cause of the public interest, 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, -` 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CoLLEAaGUE: Recently I received a 
a letter from the Honorable G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, Governor of Michigan, with reference 
to the natural gas bill, H. R. 8525, which 
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was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
There is so much misunderstanding about 
the bill and its effects, I felt compelled to 
reply to the Governor and enclose a copy 
herewith for your information. 

I have attempted in my reply to correct 
much of the misinformation and misunder- 
standing about this important matter. I 
believe that unless the Congress enacts some 
appropriate legislation, amending the Natu- 
ral Gas Act, and alleviate the present un- 
tenable situation, thousands of people are 
going to continue to be deprived of this 
service and our Nation will undoubtedly be 
faced with serious gas shortages. 

As I pointed out in my letter to Governor 
Williams, his own State is now rationing 
gas because the supplies are inadequate for 
all of the families who wish to purchase and 
utilize this cheap fuel. There are literally 
hundreds of thousands of people on the 
waiting lists of the gas distributing com- 
panies throughout the United States. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
strongly recommended the bill because it 
would give them the regulatory tools to 
work with. No other proposal has been 
made to the committee to alleviate this 
problem and to provide a workable plan of 
regulation. This bill does provide a work- 
able and realistic plan of regulation for in- 
dependent producers to take the place of 
the present nonworkable utility-type regu- 
lation which was intended to apply only to 
the interstate pipeline companies, recog- 
nized utilities in the industry. 

The only issue in this problem is whether 
or not an independent producer of natural 
gas can be treated as a public utility, when 
they are no part of any utility as always 
recognized in this country. I sincerely trust 
you will find the time to read the enclosed 
letter, which may be helpful to you in un- 
derstanding this problem and the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
OREN HARRIS, Chairman, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1958. - 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor, 
Lansing, Mich. 

My Dran GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: It is with 
pleasure that I acknowledge receipt of a 
joint letter from you and the Lieutenant 
Governor of your State dated February 19, 
1958 with reference to H. R. 8525, a bill to 
amend the Natural Gas Act affecting pro- 
ducers of natural gas, which I introduced 
in the House of Representatives. I welcome 
this opportunity to respond to your letter 


in order that I can, with certainty, clear up 


some grave misunderstanding and gross mis- 
representations about this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

In the first place, I observe your statement 
that the gas industry does not intend “to 
call off its drive for the opportunity to gouge 
its consumers.” I assume full responsibility 
as a Member of the Congress and as cHalr- 
man of the important Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce, for the intro- 
duction of the original bill to provide for 
adequate regulation of the producers of nat- 
ural gas under a workable procedure and 
which would protect the interest of the con- 
sumers. The committee amended the orig- 
imal bill, and by its direction I introduced 
H. R. 8525, the bill to which you refer. 

I can assure you this bill was not intro- 
duced for the purpose of permitting any gas 
company to gouge its customers. I intro- 
duced the bill without pressure from any- 
body in the gas industry because I believe 
it to be in the public interest. The catch 
phrase “gouge the customers” has been 
coined, in my opinion, for the express pur- 
pose of conveying to the public the idea 
that there is something sinister about the 
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bill and that any Member who votes for it 
does so without regard to the public in- 
terest. 

This is unfortunate because, while I 
strongly believe that the pros and cons of 
every bill should be considered, if our Gov- 
ernment is to survive legislation must be 
considered upon its merits and not upon 
catchy, misleading phrases. 

Without any refiection upon you and your 
high office, I have never, in my experience of 
18 years in the Congress, observed as much 
misinformation published about any bill, It 
has been sald that the bill “frees the pipe- 
line companies from regulation;” that it 
“frees the producers from regulation;” and 
that if enacted “it will increase the price of 
gas to consumers by a billion dollars a year.” 
These are complete distortions and I deny, 
emphatically, that the bill would bring 
about such results. 

The interstate natural gas pipeline com- 
panies will continue to be subject to utility 
regulations on their transportation business, 
and on their sales of gas to distributing 
companies, just as they are now and have 
been since the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

The producers of natural gas who sell to 
the interstate pipeline companies will also 
continue to be subject to Federal regulation, 
The regulation which we propose in H. R. 
8525 will be better for the consumers than 
those under the present law as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, and they are more 
administratively workable. 

Your letter indicates to me that, with the 
great duties and responsibilities of your of- 
fice you have not had adequate opportunity 
of fully studying the provisions of H. R. 
8525. This I can understand and fully ap- 
Preciate, and besides it is a highly technical 
Problem. I therefore ask your indulgence 
in order that I can explain it to you because 
I am sure you want to know the facts. 

The enactment of this bill in the public 
interest is necessary because the only plan 
contained in the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
Was designed and intended to apply to the 
utility business of interstate pipeline com- 
Panies which transport natural gas in inter- 
State commerce from the producing fields to 
the city gates for distribution. Inasmuch 

&s the Congress excluded from the operation 
of the act “production and gathering,” no 
regulatory provision was written into the 
&ct for those engaged in the production and 
gathering business. For 16 years the Fed- 
eral Power Commission construed and ad- 
Ministered the act as not to apply to pro- 
Gucers ot to their sales to interstate pipe- 
Une companies. A sharply split decision off 
the Supreme Court, reversing the Federal 
Power Commission, has resulted in the Com- 
Mission being compelled towpply the utility- 
type regulations contained in the act to 
Producer sales. The commission has char- 
&cterized these regulations as patently inap- 
Propriate. 

This bill. H. R. 8525, confirms Federal 
Jurisdiction of producer prices. It imple- 
Ments that jurisdiction by givihg the Fed- 
eral Power Commission a workable system -~ 
as a substitute for the one that has definite - 
ly proved unworkable. j 

The bill closes completely any regulatory 
Sap between the gas well and the burner tip. 
Prices by local gas distributing companies 
will continue to be regulated by local or 

State regulatory agencies; prices by inter- 
State pipeline companies to distributing 
Companies will continue to be regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission under the 
Present utility-type form of regulation; and 
Prices paid for gas in the producing fields 
Will also be regulated by the Federal Power 
Commission under a plan especially designed 
2 ft the needs of a non-utility-type busi- 
ess. 

You express much concern about the un- 

employed in Michigan. I am concerned, as 
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I am sure you are, about the employment 
situation in all parts of the country. In my 
opinion the present form of regulation is 
bringing about unemployment. Since these 
regulations were put into effect, there has 
been a decline of 25 percent in the total 
geophysical, geological, and core drilling 
work being done in the United States. This 
reduction has caused the loss of jobs for 
many; but more important, it has meant a 
reduction in supplies of a valuable fuel. 
Moreover, 3,000 less wells were drilled in 
1957 than were drilled in 1956. The fallure 
to drill these wells has further increased un- 
employment, and decreased the availability 
of needed supplies of gas. 

The bill will certainly improve the job 
situation, and at the same time make more 
gas available to the millions of families who 
are not fortunate enough to be able to secure 
this cheap premium fuel. 

Iam sure you must be concerned about 
the decline of exploratory efforts, and the 
actual reduction in the number of wells 
drilled because gas which is now being sup- 
plied to Michigan is the cheapest fuel for 
residential use in the city of Detroit. Based 
on a survey in November 1956, I find that 
in Detroit the annual gas bill of an average 


family was only $143.05. This compares with. 


$146.50 for stoker-fired bituminous coal; 
$205.35 for hand-fired bituminous coal; and 
$207.65 for No. 2 fuel oil. It is an established 
fact that gas for hot water heating costs 
less than one-half of the cost of electrically 
operated water heaters, 

The proposed bill, H. R. 8525, will make 
available to the people of your State greater 
quantities of this cheap fuel. I know the 
people of Michigan need more gas. A report 
by the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. shows 
that in 1956 there was only a 49.7 percent 
saturation of space heating customers in 
the area it serves. In fact, I believe the 
Public Utility Commission of your State held 
a hearing in 1957 for the purpose of continu- 
ing restrictions on additional space heating 
connections in certain areas of Michigan. 

Furthermore, I believe that this bill will 
go a long way toward slowing down the shift 
of industries to the gas-producing States, a 
most important problem of no little concern 
to you. The evidence before our committee 
stands uncontradicted that industries are 
rapidly moving to the producing States 
where they can secure adequate supplies of 
cheap gas. Many of these industries are 
moving from your State. Such moves are 
bound tò create additional unemployment 
in Michigan. The amount of gas now being 
used each year by these new industries 
which have recently moved into the produc- 
ing States is greater than the total volume 
of natural gas delivered into your State dur- 
ing the year 1956, 

You have also expressed concern that if 
the bill is enacted into law, prices of nat- 
ural gas will increase. It is significant that 
the people who say that prices will increase 
do not say that prices will not increase if 
the law remains unchanged. There was a 
great deal of testimony before our commit- 
tee that prices will not increase as much 
under H. R. 8525 as they will under the 
present utility type of regulation. 

Since the Federal Power Commission be- 
gan its efforts to regulate producer prices on 
a utility basis, prices have increased, and 
they will continue to increase under a util- 
ity cost formula as long as the costs of labor 
and material Increase, and as long as it 18 
necessary to go deeper into the bowels of 
the earth to produce gas. 

It do not believe that it Is possible or in 
the public interest to regulate gas producer 
prices under a formula devised for the regu- 
lation of a public utility pipeline company. 
Gas producers have none of the character- 
istics of a monopolistic public utility and it 
is wrong in principle to attempt to regulate 
them as such, 
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I believe that the system of regulation 
provided for in H. R. 8525 will mean fewer 
and less price Increases. No producer should 
be guaranteed a profit on his investment, 
but this is precisely what the situation is 
under present utility-type law. I think that 
producers should not receive any more for 
their gas than what it will bring on an 
open market. Consequently, H. R. 8525 in- 
cludes a provision which will prohibit pro- 
ducers from charging any more for gas than 
what the Federal Power Commission finds 
to be the reasonable market price. Under 
H. R. 8525, the Federal Power Commission 
will have the final say as to what prices the 
producers can charge for gas sold in inter- 
state markets. 

I believe that the record made at the ex- 
tended public hearings conclusively shows 
that less gas will be available during the 
next 10 or 15 years unless the Natural Gas 
Act is amended in such a way as to substi- 
tute a more workable plan of regulation. 
Less volume will mean higher prices because 
the total cost of transportation and distri- 
bution must be spread over a smaller quan- 
tity. Consequently, not only will prices be 
lower under the regulation proposed in the 
bill, but more families will be able to enjoy 
this clean, cheap fuel. 


1 
I call attention to the fact that much of 
the gas that is now being supplied to con- 
sumers in nonprodueing States is being pur- 
chased under long-term contracts at low 
prices. Under the present utility-type of 
regulation, when costs of operation and pro- 
duction increase, these old contracts can be 
reopened and the prices increased to what- 
ever may be n to guarantee the pro- 
ducer a fair rate of return on his investment. 
Reopening of these contracts, which I 
think would be inevitable, and increasing 
prices to those being approved by the Com- 
mission for new contracts under the present 
utility-type of regulation, would an 
additional cost to the consumers of $109 mil- 
lion per year. The bill assures the consum- 
ers that this cannot be done even though 
the increase might be justified on a cost 
basis because of increased cost of labor, ma- 
terial and operations. 


Regulation under utility type cost of serv- 
ice formula is a yery expensive experiment, 
currently costing taxpayers at from two to 
three million dollars per annum, and costing 
producers approximately $12 million annu- 
ally. These costs to producers are now being 
passed on to the consumers, but H. R. 8525 
will prohibit that from being done. 


About 50 percent of all gas produced is 
being sold in unregulated local markets in 
the producing States. These local markets 
are beyond the reach of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, under H. R. 8525, pro- 
ducers who sell their gas in interstate com- 
merce will not receive any more for such 
gas than is being paid for gas sold in the 
local markets of the producing States. This 
provision alone is of great advantage to the 
consumers of your State because unless H. 
R. 8525 is passed, the Federal Power Com- 
mission must permit higher prices where the 
costs justify such increases even though the 
increased price may exceed that being paid 
for gas in the local markets of the produc- 
ing States. 

Furthermore, if H. R. 8525, or something 
similar, is not enacted into law, we will ex- 
perience a monopolistic trend which cannot 
possibly be prevented. The thousands of 
producers of natural gas will undoubtedly 
enter into a procedure of selling the gas in 
place under ground to a few interstate pipe- 
line companies at a price that cannot be 
controlied, and when the company offers it 
for sale to the public the Federal ‘Power 
Commission would be compelled to approve 
the price on a cost basis. Such uncon- 
trolled, monopolistic prices would unques- 
tionably be detrimental to the consumers 
of : 
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You say in your letter that “many gas 
consumers in Michigan have spent consid- 
able sums of money and have shouldered 
sizable debt in order to convert homes and 
businesses for the use of gas.” The only 
way to protect these consumers in their in- 
vestment is to amend the law so that ade- 
quate supplies of gas will continue to be 
available to them at reasonable prices. 
When shortages develop—and this is in- 
evitable unless H. R. 8525 is enacted—these 
consumers must convert to other heating 
equipment, and when they are compelled to 
do so they not only will incur large expendi- 
tures in such conversion, but they will be 
required to pay higher prices for the fuel 
used in the new equipment, as Is clearly in- 
dicated by the figures given above. 

I believe that you must conclude that I 
am as much interested as any one in pro- 
tecting the consumers. My long and care- 
ful study of the problem leads me to belleve 
that a utility type of regulation does not 
protect the consumers as well as the plan 
proposed in H. R. 8525. Ido not believe that 
anyone cnn be charged with gouging the 
public if. he is prohibited by law from re- 

-ceiving for a commodity a price in excess 
of the reasonable market price as determined 
by a Federal agency. 

You also comment on the expenditure in 
the producing industry for the promotion of 
H. R. 8525. I know of no reliable figures 
of the expenditures by either the opponents 
or proponents of H. R. 8525. If I were to 
judge by the comparative pressures on the 
Congress, I would conclude that the amount 
of money being expended in opposition to 
the bill greatly exceeds that being expended 
in support of the bill. 

The bill, however, I repeat, must be judged 
on its merits and I believe that If it is, the 
public will conclude that the plan of regula- 
tion, as proposed, is much better than the 
present system which the Federal Power 
Commission says is administratively unwork- 
able. I think that if H. R. 8525 is defeated, 
those responsible for its defeat must answer 
to the public when gas shortages develop 
and prices increase. 

To think in terms of the public interest, 
to insure adequate protection of consumers, 
one must not only consider the present but 
the long-range view for future protection 
as well. I therefore implore you, Governor. 
to think on these things in an honest ef- 
fort to serve our people today and to provide 
for their best interest tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oren HARRIS, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman. 


George S. Long 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sad hearts that we mark the passing of 
another stalwart American and our 
heads are bowed in solemn contempla- 
tion of the loss of one who was never 
loath to raise his voice in behalf of any 
cause which he felt was in the interests 
of the Nation in general and his district 
in particular. 

Grorce S. Lonc was an able champion 
of the disabled veteran and he was tire- 
less in his pursuit of those things which 
would make things easier for the widow 
and the orphan. As a doctor of dentistry 
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he was jealous of his profession and 
stoutly resisted all attempts which might 
lead to the socialization of medical sci- 
ence and its application. 

It was my personal privilege to join 
each week, when Congress was in ses- 
sion, with Grone Long in the medita- 
tions of a breakfast prayer group and 
it was in that gathering that I came to 
know the deeply religious side of this 
departed brother. His was a faith that 
had been learned at his mother's knee 
and we are assured that it has carried 
him to that happier place where there 
will be no more parting. 

Our deepest sympathy is extended to 
his loved ones who have been made deso- 
late by this grievous event. 


Flood Threat Season Is Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an excellent editorial on 
the inadequacy of New England's flood 
control, which appeared in the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on March 19, 
1958: 

FLOOD THREAT SEASON Is HERE 


The inadequacy of New England's flood 
control is in the forefront, again. 

If nature should produce heavy and pro- 
longed rains instead of a period of steady 
thaw in the upper reaches of the Merrimack 
River watershed in New Hampshire, where 
as much as 10 feet of snow accumulation now 
reposes, the threat of floodwaters below that 
point could materialize into still another 
unhappy and costly experience for communi- 
tles along the banks of this industrially 
important stream. 

The Merrimack River Flood Control Com- 
pact, signed a few months ago, after much 
delay and even frustration, paved the way 
for flood protection for every city and town 
along the Merrimack between its sources in 
the Granite State and its mouth just below 
Newburyport. But this will take years. 

Federal construction of two reservoir dams 
in Hopkinton, N. H., on the Contoocook River, 
one of the Merrimack’s principal tributaries, 
is the key to the flood-control situation. 
Congress is supposed to provide funds for 
this project but New England long has 
recelved the short end of flood-control proj- 
ects, sctarcely 20 percent of such structures 
having been built in this area, compared 
with an average of 50-percent completion 
elsewhere in the Nation. 

The irony of it is that the Hopkinton 
projects are not scheduled to be completed 
until 1964. 

If and when the Federal Government gets 
around to public works and projects as an 
antirecession move, we can think of no better 
spot or spots in this area than as they relate 
to flood-control measures along the Merri- 
mack. 

No reservoir has been constructed on the 
Merrimack in 12 years. There have been 
flood threats and even floodwater damage 
since then. Will it require another major 
disaster along and beyond the banks of this 
river to really awaken Federal authorities to 
ete requirements in the Granite 

tate? 
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Statistics show there has been a major 
flood caused by the overflow of the Morri- 
mack every 20 or 22 years. The last big 
flood occurred 22 years ago when it caused 
more than $36 million in damage from Con- 
cord, N. H. to the sea, 

The real major protection lies in construc- 
tion of the double- dam project at Hopkinton, 
N. H., but it won't even be started until 
September 1959, tf then. 

Deep, water-laden snows can unleash tor- 
Tential runoffs in rivers if touched off by 
heavy rains or a prolonged thaw. The be- 
ginning of the spring season is at hand and 
the Merrimack River provides another real 
flood danger threat. 

Thank goodness for the present Franklin 
Falls, Blackwater, and McDowell Dam flood- 
control projects uptountry, They lessen the 
threat of a flood similar to the disastrous 
one of 1936 by more than 50 percent. 

Hope for the best—yes. But prepare for 
the worst—it lies in realization of the 
reservoir dams at Hopkinton. They will re- 
duce & disastrous flood danger threat along 
the Merrimack by an additional 30 percent. 

Eighty percent flood control protection 
along any stream originating in a snow-cov- 
ered mountainous section is not bad. 


A Program To Help Alleviate 
Unemployment 


__ — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was sent to me by 
the County Road Association of Michi- 
gan which is made up of the 83 county 
road commissions of Michigan. These 
people, too, are concerned about the ex- 
istent unemployment situation and they 
offer a program which certainly could do 
much to help alleviate it. I believe it will 
be of interest to every Member, 

Whereas there exists an immediate need 
to bolster the economy of the Nation through 
increased employment; and 

Whereas many types of public works have 
been suggested to meet this need; and ' 

Whereas the Federal ald secondary pro- 
gram at the county road level has in the past 
proved itself one of the more suitable types 
of public works to properly fulfill unem- 
ployment needs and to develop a constructive 
and necessary road program; and 

Whereas we offer the following information 
to substantiate our thinking: 

1. No new agency to administer the pro- 
gram would be required. The existing 
machinery for the administration of second- 
ary Federal ald is adequate for the purpose 
of an expanded program. 

2, The actual work of construction could 
be started almost as soon as funds were made 
available. _ 

3. The work would be carried out in every 
county of the United States, thereby helping 
to improve the economy of the whole country 
at the same time. 

4. There is a tremendous backlog of defi- 
ciencies now existing on the Federal aid 
secondary system, particularly at the county 
road level. 

5. The present amount of local funds 
being used to match secondary Federal sid 
would finance a program five times as great 
as the present program, if the participating 
plan could temporarily be changed to 90-10 
instead of 50-50. 
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6. Past experience with public-works pro- 
grams has demonstrated the promptness 
and effectiveness with which county high- 
Way units can execute such programs. 

7. County highway units have demon- 
strated that they can expedite the planning 
of such a program in a reasonably short time 
by means of minimum skeleton working 
Plans. Elaborate working plans aren't nec- 
essary in such a program at this: Now, there- 
lore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Road Associa- 
tion of Michigan, an organization of the 83 
county road commissions of Michigan, urge 
the Congress of the United States to increase 
the amount of Federal aid secondary funds 
to provide a plan of participation of 90 per- 
cent Federal and 10 percent local funds for 
Such period of time as the Congress shall 
deem necessary. 

Unanimously adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the County Road Association of Michi- 
gan, held March 13, 1958, at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Testing of Nuclear Bombs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
a letter from Mr. Edward V. Donahue, 
President of Local 10, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, St. Paul, 
Minn., which he addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on March 18. 

Mr. Donahue advises that the mem- 
bership of Local 10 has unanimously 
voted to request the Government of the 
United States to cease testing nuclear 
bombs and to provide the world leader- 
ship necessary to outlaw this menace. 

Mr. Donahue's letter follows: 

AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. D. D. EISENHOWER, | 
President of the United States of 
5 White House, Washington, 


Mn. PRESIDENT: The membership of this 
local at its regular March meeting voted 
affirmatively as follows: “To request the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to cease test- 
ing nuclear bombs and to provide the world 
leadership necessary to outlaw this menace.” 

This action was taken after a full and 
“Open discussion, in which the prevalent con- 
flicting views on fallout were reviewed. It 
Was taken with the full realization that our 
Nation must negotiate from a strong mili- 
tary position, 

It was taken because of the fact that war 
employing the nuclear bomb will surely de- 
Stroy a large portion of the human race. 

It was taken because our great democracy 
Must demonstrate our concern for human- 
ity, and our desire to lift that humanity 
into a better way of life rather than de- 
Btroy it, 2 

Russiah propaganda has branded us as the 
Selfish capitalist warmongers. This big lie 
must be shown to the peoples of the worid 
for what it is, a big lie. We cannot do this 
unless we make more than verbal gestures, 
in relation to our intentions. The broad- 
Casts of Radio Free Europe extolling our vir- 
tues will fall flatter and flatter with each 
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bomb explosion. Bibles, in the hands of 
American missionaries in Africa and Asia, 
will have less and less meanings with every 
blast. Our great foreign-aid programs must 
be broadened in scope and made more artic- 
ulate in application. 

History may well recognize the United 
States as the great humanitarian country 
that it is. The great powers that grew and 
faded prior to our eminence will by compari- 
son look like selfish little boys fighting over 
marbles. Our great capacity for production 
teamed with the moral force as manifested 
in the Marshall continuing foreign-aid pro- 
grams, our desire to help others should 
surely insure us a bright spot in history, pro- 
vided only we do not neutralize these great 
endeavors by demonstrating a lack of con- 
cern for the humanities in the careless use 
of the atom, 

Last week Dr. Harrison Brown, speaking at 
the University of Minnesota, made a serious 
and worthy proposal for a moratorium on 
testing nuclear bombs with which you are 
surely familiar. This proposal for positive 
action could do much to place our adver- 
saries in position of haying to practice what 
they preach. I am sure you are giving Dr. 
Brown's proposal your prayerful considera- 
tion. 

In Minpesota, the Governor's Committee 
on Atomic Energy, has dedicated its work to 
the search for truthful answers regarding 
the problems of fallout, based on fact. 
Such facts can only be obtained by scientific 
research. Research costs money and we pray 
that more money will be available to carry 
on this important work. 

Comes now a most serious problem, the 
experts attitude toward the intellectual 
trustworthiness of the layman. in 
the fleld of science differ with respect to the 
danger of fallout. Many scientists subscribe 
to the views of Dr. Pauling, others the views 
of Dr. Teller. Emerging from the debates of 
those learned gentlemen is one basic agree- 
ment. There is danger biologically to the 
human race, but disagreement however as 
to the degree of the danger. this 
admitted danger Dr, Teller pits the thought 
of Russia and our need to remain militarily 
strong. In his words “the greatest danger 
America faces is the loss of freedom.“ Every 
American should (and I think most do) 
cherish his freedom. Every American should 
know (and I think most do know) that he 
must work, fight for, and ultimately die 
to preserve freedom. When called upon 
to die, many Americans have died for the 
precious freedom of their countryman. Is 
it not logical that those same Americans 
be allowed the full information on such a 
vital problem as fallout so that they may 
evaluate the problems of freedom, of life, 
and of death? What is our record on the 
dissemination of information thus far? 

The argument relative to the danger of fall- 
out could be minimized by an open dis- 
closure of the facts. The AEC’s position on 
averages In respect to strontium 90 is a good 
example. We are told of the average level 
of radiation across the country. We are told 
the AEC is not concerned with localized lev- 
els; that the average reading due to fall- 
out indicates safe levels. 

What is average and how Is it attained? 
Is it not the balancing of the hot against 
cold? If it is too hot may we not add a bit 
more cold? Are not the perimeters of a 
number of areas extended to bring the ayer- 
age down? In short are our announced find- 
ings really honest? 


The doubts that prompt such questions 
arise from distrust created under the cloud 
of secrecy. To withhold is to create doubts, 
suspicion, and fear. As for the average ex- 
posure to human beings, you, I, and any 
man who ever wore a uniform cannot be im- 
pressed with averages in relation to fatalities. 
We know well that as individuals facing com- 
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bat we shall either live or dle: that there is 
no real meaning in the statistical table 
labeled average to the men who are dead. 

Our press reports that on March 12, 1958, 
Senator Humruner called the AEC to task 
for a flagrant release of misinformation in 
relation to science’s ability to detect an un- 
derground hydrogen explosion. Are we to 
believe that the figure 250 miles—rather than 
2,370 miles—is a typographical error? Or, is 
the AEC desirous of protecting the public 
from information which may spread undue 
alarm. Real alarm arises in a democracy 
when a government loses the trust of its 
people. I humbly suggest that the people of 
the United States be treated as loyal, in- 
telligent, adults, that they may properly and 
orderly make decisions with respect to their 
destiny. 

With best personal wishes for your con- 
tinued health and the long and honorable 
life of our great Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Eowarp V. Donanur, 
President, Local No, 10, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, 
* 


Flood Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a matter which I be- 
lieve to be of immediate and primary 
importance. I refer to flood insurance, 
You no doubt will remember that the 
subject became Public Law 1016 of the 
84th Congress and which is called the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956. 
Certainly in view of the recent near- 
flood conditions as a result of February’s 
heavy precipitation, and the heavy run- 
off as a result of the most recent heavy 
snowstorm, the subject of flood insur- 
ance assumes urgent new significance. 
Few of us will forget the disastrous flood 
of 1955, which devastated many sections 
of our Nation—not just the East—and 
the appalling loss of life and property 
which resulted. The scars of this vio- 
lent twist of nature are still with us and 
will be for quite a while. A trip through 
eastern Pennsylvania affords mute testi- 
mony to this fact. The thousands of 
people who were affected directly by the 
1955 flood and who, for all we know, may 
once again be disaster victims, would be 
the first to speak out in support of flood, 
insurance if they could make their voices 
heard. Flood insurdnce is past the stage 
of being a good thing. It approaches 
becoming a “must” for a great many per- 
sons, not only for families who make 
their homes along the river, but for many 
businesses and industries and for the 
vital arteries of transportation. 


There are those who have, perhaps 
unwittingly, delayed giving this much- 
needed program to the people. If there 
are those among us who oppose this pro- 
tective measure I am sure it is only that 
they have not been given the informa- 
tion required to understand it fully, 
from every possible approach. Despite 
the rather slow start for the flood insur- 
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ance law and because it is a vital thing 
for flood-threatened people everywhere, 
it is only a question of time before it 
becomes a reality. Of course, such a 
measure needs support from this body, 
and so my primary purpose in addressing 
you is to bring you up to date on the 
nature of flood insurance and its some- 


what stormy career, if you will permit~ 


the adjective. 

Admittedly, there is very little that we 
can know, professionally, about floods. 
What we know we generally read in the 
newspapers, or hear from the weather 
bureau, the commentators, the fiood 
forecasting people, or from Army engi- 
neers—people who are close to the sit- 
uation. And there is little we can do 
about the weather and some of its more 
terrifying aspects. But whether we are 
well acquainted with floods or not, we 
do have a responsibility to take every 
possible precaution to minimize the im- 
pact of such a happening. We can in- 
sure against the economic disaster 
which is the inevitable result. At least, 
with flood insurance to back us up, we 
shall have salvaged something material, 
so that our physical lives may also be 
sustained when the waters have sub- 
sided. 

When flood insurance does become a 
reality, as surely it must, homeowners 
and businessmen and farmers will be 
able to buy protection against the vag- 
aries of nature for the first time in our 
Nation’s history. As of this moment, 
flood insurance is prohibitive in cost 
for most persons. It cannot be bought 
for reasonable rates because private 
firms cannot afford the heavy risk. Now 
we have legislation on the books which 
sets up a cooperative Federal-State-pri- 
vate company insurance plan to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Flood In- 
demnity Administration. Last year, 
however, the program to set up this co- 
operative insurance program never got 
off the ground because there were no 
funds appropriated for it to become ac- 
tive. I believe that this type of stale- 
mate is unrealistic in the light of the 
needs of our people—and I am referring 
to the people living in the States wracked 
by rampaging waters, including floods 
left by hurricane winds and rain. This 
is not the time to disregard the threat 
of another disaster. Rather, this is the 
time to prepare for it. 

As I mentioned briefly earlier, recently 
we had two heavy precipitations in the 
East. When the sun finally came out, 
everyone was relieved, though they had 
been kept at home for days. Then sud- 
denly, everyone became aware of rising 
water in the rivers, in the streams. The 
water was not soaking in—but running 
off, rushing down streets and into sewers 
to swell the main arteries that drain the 
eastern watersheds. It does not take 
long for floodwaters to gather. It is as 


if one huge tap were turned on. Once 


again, in a relatively short time, the peo- 
ple of Eastern States, including my own 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, were 
faced with the threat of flood. Some 
very low lying areas were actually 
flooded, but the loss in property was gen- 
erally negligible. That fact, however, 
does not change the complexion of na- 
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ture, nor long reduce the possibility of 
damaging water. 

So the quirks of nature—as we are ex- 
periencing them to a greater degree with 
each passing year—point up the great 
urgency for this honorable body to recon- 
sider an insurance program which gives 
protection and promise—the promise of 
restoration of our homes and property 
should disaster strike. 

In my initial speech last year on the 
floor of this House of Representatives, I 
appealed to my colleagues to restore $14 
million of the original appropriation 
asked—$50 million—so that the program 
at least could get underway. The insur- 
ance program had been stified on so- 
called economy grounds. I say it is far 
from economy to scrap a program before 
it has had a chance to show what it 
can do, 

I said at that time that we were not 
asking for charity—only the chance to 
buy flood insurance, something we could 
not afford before because it cost too much 
money. I said too that something must 
be done to minimize the flood losses to 
citizens and to relieve the Government 
of heavy demands for relief of flood vic- 
tims. I made it quite clear that the 
worthwhile law which we have passed—a 
really practical approach to the problem 
of floods—is completely valueless with- 
out the funds to give it life and meaning. 

I have explained to you already why it 
must have life and meaning. For a mo- 
ment, let me review why it is a good thing 
for our people. 

As a 5-year experimental project, the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Act authorizes 
the Federal Flood Indemnity Admin- 
istration to begin 3 programs: 

The first involves direct Government 
insurance by which FFIA can insure up 
to specified limits any person or corpora- 
tion, including State and local govern- 
ments and their agencies against losses 
caused by flood damage to property. 
This one is the only one going into effect 
immediately. 

The second program provides for re- 
insurance. Under this plan, the FFIA 
can accept part of all the risks assumed 
by public or private insurers writing flood 
insurance. You will hear more about this 
program later on, since it is being held 
in abeyance for the time being until the 
Government can gain a little experience 
with the direct insurance program. 

The third program provides that a 
person can buy a promise from FFIA 
obligating it to guarantee a bank loan or 
to make direct loans in the future in the 
event of a flood loss. This program pres- 
ents so many difficulties that the FFIA 
has said it would recommend to the 
Congress that it be repealed. 

The buyer of insurance will be pro- 
tected against financial loss caused by 
perils related to water damage in a policy 
which will carry the name of “Federal 
Flood Indemnity Contract.” The Federal 
Government will assume all the risk on 
perils specified in the contracts, but they 
will be sold and serviced by the private 
insurance industry, and property owners 
should be able to obtain a contract in 
their own communities from the same 
insurance agent or broker who sells them 
fire or casualty insurance. 
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The Federal Flood Indemnity Admin- 
istration is authorized to write a total of 
$3 billion of insurance, and that amount 
can be increased by an additional $2 bil- 
lion with the approval of the President, 
In order to limit the Government’s lia- 
bility, the act limits the amount of cover- 
age to $250,000 per person or corporation 
and $10,000 on a dwelling and its con- 
tents. Both real and personal property 
can be covered, subject to dollar and per- 
centage deductibles. The contract will 
be written for 1 year and will be effective 
after a reasonable waiting period, say, 
30 to 60 days. 

The full premium will be payable in 
advance and it will not be refundable. 
These last requirements are considered 
necessary to prevent a rush of business 
when storm warnings go up and a rush 
of cancellations after the storms blow 
over. 

Let me reemphasize that these will be 
Federal Government policies, but they 
will be sold by the private insurance in- 
dustry. There will be no creation of a 
big Federal bureaucracy to get into com- 
petition with private business. Techni- 
cally, there will be an arrangement in 
that the Federal Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration will sign fiduciary agent 
contracts—that is, holding in trust— 
with any duly licensed fire and casualty 
insurance company which will authorize 
the company to issue Federal Flood In- 
demnity contracts in the name of the 
Federal Government. The companies, in 
turn, will authorize agents, brokers—or 
their own employees in the case of di- 
rect writing companies—to market these 
contracts. 

In the words of President Eisenhower 
when he signed this legislation: 

This new program is a venture into an 
untested field of risk protection, and is ad- 
mittedly experimental. It does not propose 
putting the Federal Government perma- 
nently into the flood insurance business. On 
the contrary, it provides for the Government 
to lead the way on a basis that will enable 
this field of responsibility to be absorbed 
into our private system in the shortest pos- 
sible time. i 


Here, then, in principle and substance, 
is an act which provides the public with 
@ practical insurance plan. I think it 
is a very necessary and marketable pro- 
gram. I urge the House to vote the nec- 
essary funds to make it available to the 
American people without further delay. 


* 


The Unemployment Situation in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS . 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
Michigan, one of the Nation’s major 
industrial States, continues to reel under 
the heavy blows of ever-increasing un- 
employment; 14.3 percent of the State's 
labor force is out of work. In the city 
of Detroit, 230,000, or 15.1 percent of the 
work force, is jobless. The following is 
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a copy of telegram sent to the President 
by Gov. G. Mennen Williams which 
Shows just how serious the present sit- 
uation is: 


LaNsING, Men., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 
Dire circumstances of many people in the 
State of Michigan due to continued unem- 
ployment warrant emergency action; finan- 
cial burden of general assistance now solely 
On State and local agencies is overwhelming 
and in many communities is at limit of 
ability to pay: Michigan now devotes one- 
sixth of general-fund revenues to relief; vig- 
Crously urge that you recommend to Con- 
gress amendment of social-security law to 
Provide Federal funds for general assistance 
as now provided for aid to the blind, aid 
to the disabled, ald to dependent children, 
And old-age assistance. >, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan. 


Frank Daley, One of Nation’s Top 
Political Press Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include an article about an outstanding 
Political analyst, Mr. Frank Daley, of 

chusetts: 
From the Boston Traveler of April 9, 1957] 


FRANK DALEY, ONE OF NATION'S Tor POLITICAL 
Press AGENTS—PUBLICIST ENJorys His 
Honnr, WRITING 

(By Richard Vahan) 

Jack of all trades, master of many. 

That's Frank Daley of 6 Linden Avenue, 
Beverly. 

Writing is Daley's strong point but he’s 
worked at everything from tinsmith to polit- 
, ical analyst. 

FIRST WORKED AS BLACKSMITH 

His first job was as a blacksmith's helper 
down on Dover Street, when horses were still 
the craze, His most recent job has been 
an publicist for the Massachusetts Democratic 
State Committee. 

As a blacksmith's helper his first assign- 
ment was to bring a fire horse dowh to the 
Shop for new shoes. He'd ridden the nag 
half a block when the fire whistle blew and 
the horse, of course, responded. 

It was 3 hours before Frank got the horse 
to the shop 3 blocks from the firehouse. 

As a political press agent he’s had more 
Success, Of 105 clients he’s served, 100 have 
been winners, 


But the road to this success was some- 


What rocky and slightly hilarious at the 
Same time. 


WON ACCOLADES PROM TOP MEN 


When he reached success it came spectacu- 
larly. He's won accolades from the Veep, 
Alben Barkley, from three chatrmen of the 
Democratic National Committee, Senator 
Estes Krravvxz, and former Gov. Paul Dever, 
among others. - 

As a gag writer back on the vaudeville cir- 
cult, Frank did pretty well, too. Well enough 
to get along anyway. 

‘Actually I Milton Berle-ed one-act plays 
aud rewrote Joe Miller jokes,“ he sald, 
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From there Frank teamed with a former 
Boston sports editor, Parke O'Brien. The 
pair wrote syndicated columns for sale to 
Newspapers around the country. 

The columns, which the two wrote under 
a variety of names, dealt with a wide variety 
of subjects. 

Goldfish care, beauty, the Bible, gardening, 
etiquette, health, fashions, stamps, and 
fortunetelling were only a few. 

FINALLY WROTE FOR THEMSELVES 


But as Frank put it, We didn't pay too 
much attention to our clients’ deadlines. 

“Our 100 newspaper clients dwindled to 
70, then 50,.10, and pretty soon we were writ- 
ing copy for our own reading.” i 

Daley and O’Brien clowned their way righ 
out of that business. 

On the serious side of Frank Daley has been 
his political activities. 

Among his contributions to the Democratic 
Party in the past 2 years, for example, was 
the Dollars for Democrats day. He had a 
hand in the big Democratic registration drive 
last fall, an idea the national committee 
adopted. 

WON PLAUDITS OF KEFAUVER 


And he conceiyed the National Mayors for 
Stevenson in one of his few losing endeavors. 

The late Alben Barkley said of Frank, He's 
1 of the 3 finest political press agents in the 
country.” 

His service as public relations consultant 
to Senator Keravver’s subcommittee probing 
juvenile delinquency won him the plaudits 
of the Tennessee Senator. 

Former Governor Dever termed Frank, “A 
more informed man on grassroots sentiment 
than any alleged public relations man in 
business. 

“He has the greatest basic knowledge, 
sense of timing and pertinency of issue of 
anyone I know when it comes to a political 
campaign,” Dever said. 

The late Gael Sullivan, chairman of the 
Democratic Nationa] Committee called him 
the shrewdest political analyst I've met. 


PRAISES DEVER ON FORESIGHT 


Daley credits Dever with being one of the 
only forward-looking Democrats in the State. 

“Without his foresight in getting funds 
for publicity.“ said Daley “I'd be compelled 
to seek assignment with thé Republican 
Party.” 

“This shortsightedness on the part of so 
many Democrats points up what Senator 
Kennevy is talking about,” he said. 

Frank started his newspaper and publicity 
career 30 years ago as & copy boy with the 
Traveler. Since then he's worked for the 
Kansas City Star and the now-defunct 
Brooklyn Eagle. He's one of the few public- 
ity men in the country who rates a byline in 
some newspapers. 

And what does this busy little guy do with 
his spare time? 

Hits "KEROSENE LAMP" OPERATION 


One political writer said, “Prank Daley was 
to the Chicago convention what Jim Hagerty 
is to the Republicans.“ 

But Frank can be critical of Democrats as 
well as Republicans. i 

“Both major political parties in this State 
are operating in the kerosene lamp era when 
it comes to political public relations,” he 
said. 

“Both parties in the Bay State spend close 
to $1 million in the 2 months before election 
every 2 years, 

“Yet immediately after election, political 
public relations is forgotten and only pen- 
nies are spent to spread Democratic and 
Republican stories,” he said. 

He charged, too, that Senator JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDY's recent article in a national magazine 
fell on deaf ears in Massachusetts. 

Kennepy'’s article urged Democrats on 
State and National leyel to come up with 
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“new ideas and new policies” to win back 
the support the party had In the past. 
WRITTEN, EDITED SEVERAL BOOKS 

He pursues his hobby—vwriting. 

He's written, edited, or compiled several 
books. 

There's a life of Lou Gehrig, and another 
called Greece—Gallant, Glorious. : 

The latest one, still incomplete, Is Hitler 
the Malignant Demagogue. It isa day-by-day 
account of Hitler's life after he first crashed 
the news columns in 1922. The book is put 
together with news clippings, headlines, edi- 
torial cartoons, and text. 

Historian, sports author, publicist, re- 
porter, and political analyst—that's Frank 
Daley. 


Increase Postal Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, there is 
very little doubt in my mind that the 
85th Congress, in the near future, will 
face up to its obligation to the postal 
workers of America by approving a long- 
overdue and much-deserved postal pay 
increase bill, 


The need for immediate action to ad- 
just postal salaries to increased living 
costs has been apparent for a long time. 
There is no valid excuse for our delay 
in dealing with this problem. 


A few days ago I received a letter from 
Adam A. Piechnik, Jr., of Michigan City, 
Ind., president of branch 455 of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
presenting in simple and honest lan- 
guage the case for a pay raise from the 
point of view of an average conscientious 
postal employee. 

I was so impressed with the obvious 
sincerity of this letter that I asked Mr. 
Piechnik for permission to place it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This he gra- 
ciously agreed to. His letter follows: 

Micuican Crry, IND. 

Dran Mr. Nimitz: Your daily mail is 
probably flooded with letters from postal 
workers asking you to support our pay raise. 
You probably won't ever see this letter, but 
just in case you do, I would like to give you 
my reasons why I, like so many thousands 
of other postal workers, need a pay raise. 

I have been with the post office since 
December 1, 1954. Today I am a city carrier 
in level 4, step 3, with a basic compensation 
of $3,910 a year, with 3 dependents and my- 
self. After deductions I have a take-home 
pay of $64 & week or about $256 a month. 
Out of this I must make a house payment, 
a loan payment, furniture payment, tuition 
for parochial school, pay city and State taxes, 
feed and clothe my family, make insurance 
payments on myself, my wife, and one of my 
boys. The insurance companies will not 
cover my oldest boy, 8 years of age, because 
he is diabetic. Therefore we must set aside 
money in case we need it because of his con- 
dition, or for any other injury, and if you 
know boys, you know they will play and have 
injuries. Now it isn't very easy to do all 
this on $64 a week, or does it leave any extra 
money to put in the bank, or even for a night 
out once in a while. And you know as well 
as I do that a night out dancing, or a movie 
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once in a while makes living just a little 
easier, 

People say, “Why should the postman need 
a raise? He makes what the average factory 
worker makes.“ That may be true, but I 
doubt that very much. The average factory 
worker has a chance to work overtime; we 
donot. That alone gives him a bigger take- 
home pay than us. The average factory 
worker probably has the same hourly rate as 
I do, maybe 5 or 10 cents less, but in most 
he also works piecework, which brings his 
hourly rate up to about $2.10 or $2.25 or 
maybe more an hour. We do not have a 
piecework plan. But I do not believe we 
should be classified with the average factory 
worker. The United States Government put 
us above them and rightfully so. 

Before we are allowed to work in the post 
office we must take a Civil Service test, to 
see if we are bright enough to work for 
the Government. We must be fingerprinted. 
We are entrusted with c. o. d. packages, reg- 
istered, certified, and insured mall. We must 
be able to answer all kinds of questions the 
people ask us in regards to the United 
States mail, and to do this, we must study 
the post office manual which, as you know, 
is a pretty thick book. We are not allowed 
to strike. We have had three Presidential 
vetoes on bills concerning our wages, and 
still we faithfully, almost religiously, serve 
the people faithfully day after day, fulfill- 
ing our duties as United States postal car- 
riers, and I might add a job I am very proud 
to have. Whereas the average factory work- 
er would go out on strike if he didn’t get a 
raise, and how many did they get, while we 
wait patiently for one. 

Of course you probably know all of this, 
Mr. Nrtz, but I am only trying to prove to 
you that I just can't live on what I make at 
the post office. So my alternative is to get 
another job, or have my wife go to work. 
And I don't believe I or any other postal 
worker should have to do this, 

In closing I ask, I plead, I beg of you, to 
please support our bill giving us a 7½ per- 
cent raise and a $240 cost of living clause, 
or any other plan that will give us as much 
or more, but please nothing less. 

Thank you for reading this letter, 

Very truly yours, 
ADAM A, PIECHNIK, Jr., 
President, Branch 455, NALC, 

P. S.— Did you know that the Gary steel- 
worker gets $68 a week while he is laid 
off? And I make $64 a week working for the 
United States Government. 


Moscow’s Policies in Satellite Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
_to the notion held by many Americans, 
the submergence of independent Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and other non- 
Russian states came in what was histori- 
cally the third wave of Russian Commu- 
nist imperialism. Prior to this, at the 
beginning of the forties the Baltic na- 
tions were overrun by the Russians and 
their independence destroyed. Earlier, 
during the first wave of Russian Com- 
munist imperialism in 1919-20, Armenia, 
Georgia, Ukraine, Turkestan, and other 
non-Russian independent states were so 
subjugated. Thus, what we call “satel- 
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lite Europe” came into being really as a 
further expansion of the empire of Rus- 


+ sian Moscow. 


This third program in the unique 
Georgetown University forum series on 
the Communist empire deals with Mos- 
cow’s imperial policies toward the so- 
called satellites. The discussants are 
Dr. Slobodan Draskovich, author of Tito: 
Moscow’s Trojan Horse; Mr. Walter 
Dushnyck, East European analyst and 
journalist; and Dr. Tibor Kerekes, pro- 
fessor and director of the Institute of 
Ethnic Studies, Georgetown University. 
These authorities establish the captive 
nation status of the satellite countries 
and show the similarities and differences 
between Moscow's policies toward them 
and its policies toward the captive non- 
Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. 

‘This program comes at a most appro- 
priate time when in this country and 
elsewhere there are some who, in order 
to get another summit meeting with the 
Russians are prepared to sell out the cap- 
tive nations and peoples. Like Mr. Ken- 
nan, they are willing to recognize the 
status quo of captive Eastern Europe and 
place.a stamp of finality on the captivity 
of about 150 million non-Russian people 
in East Europe. I feel reasonably cer- 
tain that my colleagues in the Congress 
who represent the popular will, would 
look with grave concern at this unrealis- 
tice and dangerous proposition. Be- 
cause of the timeliness of this program 
to a great public issue, I insert in the 
Record, under leave previously granted, 
Moscow’s Policies in Satellite Europe. 

The text of the program follows: 

Mr. Warren. Moscow’s Policies in Satellite 
Europe is the topic for the 579th consecutive 
broadcast of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum. The participants are Dr. 
Slobodan Draskovich, author and lecturer; 
Mr. Walter Dushnyek, journalist and pub- 
licist; Dr, Tibor Kerekes, professor of history 
and director of the Ethnic Institute, George- 
town University. ` 

This is the third in a series of programs 
devoted to an analysis of Moscow's policies 
in tlie Soviet empire. The first two pro- 
grams dealt with the multinational struc- 
ture of the U. S. S. R. and Moscow's policies 
toward the various non-Russian nations of 
the Soviet Union. The topic of this third 
program will consider the policies pursued 
by Moscow in relation to the countries in 
the so-called satellite area of the empire, 
Moscow's Policies in Satellite Europe. 

Dr. Draskovich, what is your definition, at 
the outset, of a satellite? 

Dr. Drasxovicu. For the purpose of a dis- 
cussion of the problem of Communism in 
Europe, I think that the term “satellite” 
should cover all those countries which were 
put under Communist domination or as a 
consequence of the Second World War. The 
basic fact which must be kept in mind is 
that no single country, I mean, the people 
of no country chose communism; but it 
was imposed by the Soviet troops that were 
advancing into Europe in the fall and winter 
of 1944. 

Mr. WARREN. Would you concur with this? 

Mr. DusuNycx. Well, with the exception 
that I would still emphasize the character 
of these satellites which, in essence, are in 
captivity. I think that we should con- 
tinue to emphasize the status of enslave- 
ment, and, therefore, “captive nations” would 
probably cover it more adequately than 
“satellite.” 

Mr. Warren. Again, so I can better under- 
stand this, what is the difference between 
a satellite and a captive nation? 
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Mr. DusknyxK. Well, Mr. Warren, I think 
that the term “captive nations,” as Dr. Dras- 
kovich emphasized, means that these people 
were conquered by an external force, ac- 
tually by Soviet troops; and actually they 
were put in a state of enslavement. I think 
it places more emphasis on perpetual en- 
slavement by Moscow. 

Mr. Warren. Let's examine, as our title 
suggests, the nature, the character of the pol- 
icies of Moscow toward these satellites or 
captive nations, Dr, Kerekes. 


THIRD WAVE OF RUSSIAN COMMUNIST 
IMPERIALISM 


Dr. KEREKES, At the outset I would like 
to say that “satellites” and “captive nations” 
are often used as almost synonymous terms, 
at least, in the minds of many people who 
concern themselves with this problem. As 
far as the policies are concerned, naturally 
we have to keep in mind that Moscow 
adapted its own policy of domination of 
these countries’ areas, these satellites or cap- 
tive nations, to the individual countries. 
They did not follow a rigid pattern, but they 
followed more or less a pattern or system 
most adapted to that particular region, to 
that particular country. 

In Hungary, for instance, with which 
country I am most familiar, not only be- 
cause I am a native of that country but 
because that country is my constant con- 
cern in many ways; in that country the 
Soviet penetrated militarily in the fall of 
1944. The Soviet military penetration was 
followed by a kind of a second line of civil- 
lans, one hundred and sixty and some odd 
individuals who were living and who had 
been trained in Moscow throughout the pe- 
riod between the two world wars and during 
the Second World War. Their mission was 
to establish in Hungary the Communist 
Party, which did not exist in 1944. That 
was the first step or the so-called starting 
point. I refer now perhaps to my colleague, 
Mr. Dushnyck, who can refer to some simi- 
lar example so far as other satellites or 
captive nations are concerned. 

Mr. Dusunycx. Yes, Dr. Kerekes. I think 
the case of Poland, for instance, would again 
support your aseertion that whenever the 
Soviet troops moved they brought with them 
the Communist regime. This is not the 
first time the case of Poland or Hungary 
would be in my sight, the establishment of 
power, of government by a group of Com- 
munists, becaure I could refer in just a 
few words to the establishment of puppet 
governments in the Soviet Union about 37 
years ago. As we know, at that time there 
were legitimate governments in many of 
these countries, which I understand was dis- 
cussed a month ago. 

In the case of Poland, during the war 
there was a legitimate Polish government 
which was fighting on our side against the 
Nazis. Yet when the Russians moved toward 
Poland they managed to organize a puppet 
government long before they reached Polish 
soil. They organized the so-called Lublin 
Committee, which subsequently supposedly 
became a government of the Polish people. 
Despite the fact that there was a Polish 
government in London, yet, when the Rus- 
sian troops occupied Warsaw, that govern- 
ment was installed as a legitimate govern- 
ment of the Polish people, which we all 
know was not 80. 

Mr. Warren, You have traced the origin of 
the satellites to a degree. What is the pres- 
ent policy of Moscow toward them? 

MOSCOW'S POLICIES IN AND OUTSIDE OF 
U. 8. 8. R. 

Mr. Dusunyck, Well, Mr. Warren, the 
present policy is undergoing certain changes. 
But to my way of thinking these changes are 
strictly superficial. We know Khrushchev 
supposedly agreed to a separate road to so- 
cialism in the case of Poland. Yet he did 
not agree in the ease of Hungary. Because 
when the Hungarian people rose to freedom, 
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Moscow didn't hesitate to throw terrific mili- 
tary might to crush the freedom fighters. 
In the case of Poland they were much more 
tactful, I would say, and yet they didn't use 
that power. Yet this policy, I would think, 
aims at one point: to preserve the Soviet 
empire at all costs, whether it would be by 
Stalinist methods, as the Russians did in the 
case of Hungary, or by the new methods of 
Khrushchev, 

He is using all sorts of maneuvers, in- 
cluding the well-known propaganda device 
Of peaceful coexistence, not only in the case 
Of the captive nations or, as we might call it, 
the satellites, but within the Soviet repub- 
lics, the non-Russian republics which are en- 
slaved by Moscow. Moscow is enacting many 
changes in order to win the loyalty of these 
enslaved peoples. I might cite the example 
ot Khrushchev's concessions, so-called, in 


Ukraine, Georgia, and the Baltic States,” 


Where they tried to introduce seemingly na- 
tional forms of government. They installed 
& native Communist now in the case of 

ne,- where for the first time after 

Stalin died the real secretary of the Com- 

munist movement is a Ukrainian. Prior to 

that they were all Russians. So these 
changes, in my opinion, are strictly super- 
ficial in order to win the loyalty of the peo- 
ple inside, and also to make a modus vivendi 

With the so-called capitalist countries. 

Mr. Wannen. Dr. Draskovich, would you 
then agree that the policy of Moscow toward 
the satellites would include domination, 
Preservation of communism, world power? 

Dr. Draskovicu. Well, definitely that is 
the aim of all Communist policy. And what 
“Ppears to many people in the West as 
changes are only adaptations to the needs 
Of the changing times. It was no other per- 
Son than Stalin who, in his treatise of Marx- 

and national and colonial questions 

Stressed over and over again, that the very 

Condition of the spread and victory of com- 

Munim is to adapt it to the local, historical, 

ultural, social, and economic conditions of 
every country, 

8 if we are speaking of outward changes, 
Aybe the greatest changes were done in the 
viet Union during the so-called NEP, new 

thoes Policy, during Lenin's time. But 

P at was not for the purpose of changing or 

da from communism, but just making 

U mmunism strike deeper roots in the Soviet 

. So what is going on now is just that 

the, have found out that the soft approach 

d ugh Titoism, that is, allegedly different, 

eee independent communism, and so 

855 is much more efficient than Stalinism. 

18 they pretend to make changes, Actually, 

ore is only one policy. There is the policy 

ch ommunist world conquest, and all the 
tine eee are only changes of a technical na- 
sox e to adapt themselves to the needs and 
aren tons of every particular country in the 

Saat which they nave conquered by force in 
44 and 1945, 

ef Dr Krarkes, May I add to the remarks 

tine: Draskovich the following: When the 

chine people, realizing this so-called 

83 or seemingly changed policy of Mos- 

ar the softening policy, actually rose in 

piers in order to regain their full and com- 

1 : independence, in the course of the 

2115 ution itself a leader appeared, a new 

Wie’ Minister in the person of Imre Nagy, 

fà 45 he sided with the revolution as such, 
tion nevertheless characterized the revolu- 
and as a national Communist revolution, 
th therefore he suggested at the time to 

© world at large and to the Hungarian 

People that the Hungarians should do some- 

ug like the Yugoslavs had done to estab- 
tion E type of government, My ques- 
what a. What happened-to Imre Nagy? To 
what 2 was he accepted by Moscow? To 

Tend groe did Moscow agree to his policies? 

picts Nagy was apprehended and, as I un- 

ore and it, Imre Nagy's trial is now being 
pared, Why? Because Moscow is not 
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going to accept any kind of deviation in any 
form or any shape from its own policy. 

Mr. Warren. Do you suggest that there 
no difference between the policies as we see 
them today in Moscow and those that were 
applied by Moscow to the non-Russian na- 
tions in the U. S. S. R.? 

Dr. KEREKES. I don't see any fundamental 
or basic change. I see only a change in the 
degree of emphasis and an attempt to speak 
soft and an attempt to again confuse the 
mind of the Western World by calling at- 
tention to Moscow’s sincere and ardent de- 
sire for world peace, for disarmament, for 
economic and scientific progress. But when 
it comes down to Moscow's treatment of the 
people themselves, humanity as such that 
is under their control, I cannot see any 
fundamental change or fundamental de- 
viation. 

Mr. DusHNycK. I would go along with 
Dr. Kerekes assertion that there is no funda- 
mental change in the basic aims of Moscow 
as a center for communism. But I would 
inject the thought that there is a change in 
method, which I think went very far in the 
case of Poland, and we see it also in the 
case of the non-Russian nations inside the 
Soviet Union itself. You see, we know now 
that they are allowed the criticism of cer- 
tain branches of government which was not 
possible under Stalin. 

What does it mean? Does it mean that 
they want to give the appearance that Rus- 
sia, the new Khrushchey team is more or 
less acceptable to many? And I think this 
is more dangérous than ever before. I could 
cite you many examples of what is going on 
in Ukraine now, when they excite anti- 
American feeling in all these areas, showing 
that we Americans are imperialists while 
they are defenders of peace and good will. 
So I think that these changes essentially 
do not portend anything good, because I 
think this policy is more dangerous because 
it is slick and more penetrating. We can 
see many Western minds, some of them very 
great, who are prone to accept this as good 
will on the part of the Khrushchey team. 


TITOISM AND KHRUSHCHEVISM 


Mr. Warren. Dr, Draskovich, we often 
hear of Tito’s brand of communism, which 
might indicate it is different from Moscow's. 
Is there a difference? k 

Dr. DrasKkovIcH. I think there is no basic 
difference whatsoever. Tito came in power 
not by his own alleged fighting for the peo- 
ple in the independence of his country, but 
in the same way as Kadar in November 1956. 
Tito came to power in 1944 in the wake of 
the Soviet troops of Marshal Tolbboukhin. 

Second, they were stressing, all of them, 
Tito, Kadar and the rest of them in 1948 that 
their regime, the Yugoslay Communist re- 
gime was more like the Soviet regime than 
any other regime behind the iron curtain. 
Third, after the break with Stalin, which was 
entirely of a political nature, it was an intra- 
Communist struggle, they have stressed 
again and again that their final aims are ex- 
actly those of Moscow. In June 1956 Tito 
said in Stalingrad that the Yugoslav and 
Soviet people will march in time of peace as 
in time of war, shoulder to shoulder, toward 
the same goal, the goal of the victory of so- 
cialism. Only a few days ago Tito wrote that 
only the full unity of all Socialist forces will 
make communism attractive to the people 
of the world. He stressed in the same way 
as all Communist writers since Marx up to 
Nikita Khrushchev that communism and its 
victory was historically imminent. 

In foreign policy Tito has without any 
exception always sided in all important is- 
sues with the Soviet Union. He has made 
no statement whatsoever to the effect that 
he would be on our side; nor has he done 
anything which would indicate that he would 
be willing to change something substantially 
and to side with the free world. So I think 
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what is new is the approach, the tactics, the 
Titolst's soft tactics of a so-called differ- 
ent communism in trying to impress us and 
make us believe that they are changing, that 
instead of imperialism they are for national 
independence, that instead of terrorism they 
are for democracy at home, But that is only 
propaganda. Their practice as Stalinists 
are those policies of Joseph Stalin of the 25- 
odd years he ruled with an iron hand not 
only in the Soviet Union but all over the 
world in all Communist Parties of the world. 

Mr. Warren. In further examining the na- 
ture of Moscow’s present policies, Dr. Dras- 
kovich, is it just a different approach in be- 
lieving that Moscow would permit a type of 
national independence? 

Dr. DRASKOVITCH, I think it is not a matter 
of conjecture but a matter of record that in 
October 1956, just a few days before the 
revolution in Hungary took place, Khrush- 
chevy and Tito met first at Brioni, Yugoslavia, 
and then flew together to the Crimea. I 
think they were joined there by the new sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, Admiral 
Kirel, and there were laid plans for a com- 
mon, I mean Moscow and Tito scheme to 
spread national communism, Because they 
found out that national communism while 
being a farce, being a fraud from their own 
viewpoint, that the free world is willing to 
accept it. So the free world doesn't like the 
word “communism,” It doesn't like the word 
“Stalinism,” but it will accept exactly the 
same thing if it is wrapped in the wraps of 
tional communism. They tried it in Poland. 
It worked. They tried it in Hungary and it 
didn’t. I think the only difference was that 
the Polish Communists had acted wisely in 
leaving Gomulka alive. The Hungarian 
Communists had made the mistake from 
their viewpoint of liquidating Lasloureich. 

So when they tried the tactics of national 
communism, it worked in Poland because 
Gomulka was alive; it didn’t work in Hun- 
gary because they tried to point to a na- 
tional communism and they pointed to Imre 
Nagy. Well, the Hungarians knew too well 
who Imre Nagy was, You remember Imre 
Nagy was the man who was the first who 
inyited the Soviet troops to shoot Hun- 
garians. So even now there is no national ` 
communism that is something different. 
There is only the tactics, the new strategy 
of national communism which has only one 
aim, to better and more efficiently promote 
the rule of Moscow throughout the world. 

Mr. Warren. Dr, Kerekes, 

Dr. KEREKES, May I add this remark to Dr. 
Draskovich’s remark: That as far as Hun- 
gary is concerned, in our present time there 
is not even a change in the method, be- 
cause in Hungary the same methods are 
applied today which applied at the height 
of the Stalinist regime. The Soviet army is 
in full and complete occupation of the coun- 
try. The Government of Hungary is com- 
pletely subservient as far as Moscow is con- 
cerned; and we are witnessing a series of 
trials and purges which are taking place now 
in Hungary. Through these purges and 
trials they are liquidating now that portion 
of the Communist leadership which in any 
way deviated from Moscow's solid control 
during the revolution of 1956. 

Dr, Drasxoyicn. I couldn't agree more. I 
just want to point to this: That the point 
No. 1 of Kadar’s program when he came to 
power was the full national independence 
of Hungary. So, I mean he was imposed as 
an alleged fighter for the national inde- 
pendence of Hungary. 

SPURIOUS MOSCOW LIBERALIZATION 


Mr. Dusunycx. I think in the case of 
Poland there is no question that they have 
more so-called independence than would 
Hungary have, would you say, Dr. Kerekes? 
We have been witnessing certain manifesta- 
tions. And, of course, you know the Polish 
Government would not use the extremists 
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because they are extremely careful not to 
repeat the Hungarian mistake. We know 
that. Also, they have been very tactful in’ 
the case of the Polish Catholic church, They 
give some concessions. As we all know, these 
are only temporary expedients in order to 
maintain what I call the preservation of the 
Soviet Empire. 

Now, in going back again to this parallel 
policy in the satellite states and the captive 
non-Russian nations we see there is a cer- 
tain similarity in many respects. And also 
there are some differences which we can also 
interpret as the fear of Moscow, that they 
are losing their grip. As I mentioned, there 
are several concessions that have been ad- 
vanced to the non-Russian peoples. 
these concessions, too, are only nominal. 
For instance, we hear an anouncement that 
about 60 percent of the slave laborers have 
been liberated from concentration camps. 
We also know that they talk about genuine 
independence to these captive nations. We 
have here a publication, a U. S. S. R. mag- 
azine, published by the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington. And we, see that they claim 
that all these nations, like Byelorussia, 
Ukraine, Georgia, the Baltic States are truly 
and genuinely independent, which we all 
know is not so. But going back to that 
overall policy, I still think that whatever 
Russia is doing now is only to strengthen its 
hold, not to relax. All these relaxations 
seemingly serve only one purpose, to impose 
control eventually in the near future. 

Mr. Warren. We should not be deluded 
by these apparent relaxations? 

Mr. Dusunyck. I don't think that some of 
our people who advocate, for instance, the 
neutralization of Germany, know that in a 
way that is playing into the handg of the 
Moscow strategists who want to disarm us 
psychologically and politically. 

Mr. WARREN. What is to prevent the peo- 
ples of these satellite nations from becom- 
ing so imbued with communism that their 
resistance just dies away? 

Mr. DusHNycK. Mr. Warren, I can com- 
ment on this. The Russians try to mold a 
new type of Soviet man. And yet, despite 
40 years of domination, they completely fail, 
because even during the Soviet-German 
war, when we saw the German troops march 
into the Soviet Union, all these people sur- 
rendered to German troops, not because of 
any affinity to the Nazis, but because they 
thought that Hitler brought them libera- 
tion. I don't think that the captive na- 
tions, whether they be Hungarians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Ukrainians or Georgians, would ever 
accept the final state of their enslavement. 

As a matter of fact, our great hope is in 
these people, because whatever these gov- 
ernments are doing they have no backing of 
the enslaved people, whether they are in the 
so-called satellite or actually in the Soviet 
captive nations. These nations have been 
always fighting for freedom, not only free- 
dom from communism but freedom from 
Russian imperialism as such. 


WON-RUSSIAN HATRED OF TYPICAL RUSSIAN 
IMPERIALISM 


Dr. Kerexes. Mr. Warren, the Soviets had 
managed to emphasize the deep seated 
hatred of the people for communism and 
also unfortunately against Russia as a rep- 
resentative of a type of imperialism against 
which they will all the time fight. In other 
words, hatred is now the keynote, so to 
speak, in the hearts of the captive and 
subjugated nations. 

Mr. Warren. And if you were to give the 
keyword for Communist domination, what 
would that be? 

Dr. Drasxovicn. I would say that all the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain are under 
the iron rule of the Soviets, and all Com- 
munists have only one foremost interest, 
that Is power. We have, in my opinion, 800 
million agents for freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain who just want one thing, to be free, 


But, 
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I think the strength of the Soviet Union and 
all Communists is that they have a very 
definite aim to rule the world. The fate of 
the world and of those who are oppressed is 
in our hands. If we pursue with the same 
determination a policy of freedom, we will 
have allies which will bring about the down- 
fall of the Communist empire and we will 
have a force for freedom which the world 
has not yet seen. 

Mr. DusHNycK. Mr, Warren, I would go 
along with Dr. Draskovich very firmly. We 
see the Russians adyocating the cause of 
freedom and emancipation for all Asian and 
African nations, yet. we know that there are 
millions of enslaved non-Russian peoples 
who are being held in Russian captivity. Yet 
we are shying away from this very potent, 
powerful, and psychological weapon which is 
their liberation. No matter what concession 
must be granted to these people, they will not 
be satisfied with technical achievements, 
sputnik notwithstanding, as long as these 
people will be deprived of general freedom 
and national Independence for which they 
all crave. 

Mr. Warren, Thank you, gentlemen, for 
your participation in today’s discussion of 
Moscow's policies in satellite Europe. Four 
weeks hence the fourth in this series will be 
given in which we will discuss what the West 
can do about it. Our thanks to Dr. Slobodan 
Draskovich, Mr. Walter Dushnyck, Dr. Tibor 
Kerekes for being our guests today. 


4 
The 85th Congress Has Neglected To Pro- 
vide Federal Aid to Distressed Areas 
Suffering for Years From Chronic 
Unemployment 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst all the furor over unemployment 
in the United States, the absence by this 
85th Congress in taking action on dis- 
tressed area legislation stands out as 
gross neglect of the welfare of thou- 
Sands upon thousands of the American 
people who reside in some 149 labor- 
surplus areas. 

Since 1955 when I introduced the first 
distressed-area legislation in Congress, I 
have constantly called attention to the 
plight of the unemployed in these dis- 
tressed areas and pleaded for congres- 
sional action. Since 1955 many of my 
colleagues have joined in the appeal for 
positive action in alleviating the distress 
of unemployment in labor-surplus areas. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time there 
are over 40 bills pending in the Senate 
and House designed to provide Federal 
aid to labor-surplus areas. Hearings 
have been held in and out of Washington 
with the result that several hundred wit- 
nesses account for over 3,000 pages of 
printed testimony confirming the need 
for immediate action. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam trying to emphasize 
that committees of this Congress have a 
wealth of information on distressed 
areas, yet no action has been taken. 

Many of us who represent distressed 
areas have pleaded without success for 
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over a year for action on these bills, 
which are now pigeonholed in commit- 
tees of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
has asked this Congress for distressed 
area legislation and stands ready to 
sign into law a reasonable bill. 

On March 11, 1958, when he appeared 
before the AFL-CIO economic confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell had this to 
say regarding distressed area legisla- 
tion: 

Congress has had before it for 2 years now 
an area development bill designed to help 
communities with high and persistent un- 
employment. Maybe this bill does not meet 
with everyone's approval. Maybe it could 
be improved. The fact Is Congress has done 
nothing about it. 


At the same conference, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, the Nation's 
outstanding and most highly respected 
labor leader, after scolding the Eisen- 
hower administration for what he 
termed “shortsightedness” relative to 
today’s economic crisis had this to say 
about the laxity of Congress to deal 
with the unemployment situation: 

The people on Capitol Hill must share 
the blame too. There is no excuse for the 
delay in the Congress, 


Continuing he said in referring to la- 
bor-surplus areas: 

How about improving the lot of the chron- 
ically distressed cities—and remember that 
figure is growing every day that this reces- 
sion lasts. 


Mr, Speaker, the 85th Congress has 
been indicted from all quarters for its 
utter neglect of labor-surplus areas 
where unemployment has been chronic 
for many years and has been the nu- 
cleus for the increased unemployment 
we have today. 

It has been authoritatively stated that 
if the unemployment in the chronically 
distressed areas could be alleviated, our 
unemployment problem would be re- 
duced by 50 percent, 

This is borne out by the fact that 
approximately 62.5 million persons are 
employed and 5.2 million idle. 

By comparison, during the month of 
February 1957, over 63 million Ameri- 
cans enjoyed full-time employment with 
approximately 3 million out of work. 
With a civilian labor force of 68 mil- 
lion, this means that in good times we. 
had about 4.7 percent of the civilian 
labor force unemployed. 

During February 1958 with 5.2 million 
unemployed, the present recession re- 
veals an average of 7.4 percent of the 
civilian labor force out of work or an 
increase in the last 12 months of about 
2.7 percent in our unemployment figures. 

While it is true that the present un- 
employment is higher than at any other 
time since 1941, the closest approach 
was in 1949-50 with 4.8 million unem- 
ployed in February 1950. The Korean 
war in 1950 turned the tide of unem- 
ployment and ended the 1949-50 reces- 
sion in the same manner that the 1938 
depression ended with the advent of 
World War II. In February 1939 after 
7 years of “pump priming,” a total of 
10.5 million were unemployed, or 19.5 
percent of the civilian labor force. 
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A recent survey of the unemployment 
Situation reveals that it tends to be con- 
centrated heavily in relatively few States 
and in a few industries such as the rail- 
Toad, steel, automobile, and allied in- 
dustries. However, in many other in- 
dustries, the furloughing of employees 
has been relatively light. 

In short, the survey reveals that not 
all industries are affected by unemploy- 
ment and that actually in some fields 
people are being hired. 

Keeping in mind that we have had 
for several years 149 chronic labor-sur- 
Plus areas and that these so-called 
Pockets of unemployment prevailed dur- 
ing alltime high employment of well over 
60 million people, it is logical to con- 
clude that Federal aid to these chron- 
ically distressed areas is the key to pro- 
viding a solution to the current unem- 
ployment problem resulting from 5.2 mil- 
lion jobless persons. 

The communities and States have 
helped, but to do an effective and a com- 
plete job Federal aid is needed without 
further delay. 

The residents of the 149 distressed 
areas certified by the United States De- 
Partment of Labor as labor-surplus areas 
have done a magnificent job themselves 
in trying to accomplish their own eco- 
nomie salvation. Practically every 
community has an alert and highly ener- 
getic area development committee or 
Organization eager to aid in every possi- 
ble manner to attract new industry to 
the area. It is with the thought of di- 
versifying the industrial life of the com- 
munity that the best means is found for 
Cushioning the devastating eftects of 
Mass unemployment, 

As a result these area development 
committees have raised funds locally to 
the extent that they have “scrapped the 
bottom of the barrel.” They have had 
Splendid cooperation from area banks 
in financing the drive to rehabilitate the 
economy of their respective areas. But 
banking institutions, too, are hemmed 
in by State and national banking laws, 
thus limiting the extent of their assist- 
ance regardless of how laudable the ob- 

„jective may be. 

The various States have also extended 
& helping hand, but in the end the job 
is of such vast proportions that only 
Federal aid to these chronic labor sur- 
Plus areas will insure success of the de- 
termined drive to rehabilitate the econ- 
omy, thus relieving the plight of the un- 
employed. / 
8 Speaker, in a sincere effort to end 

e fruitless discussion and the resultant 
8 usion that surrounds distressed area 
ation, I call attention to my bill 
— R. 6975, which is a compromise be- 

Ween the administration bill and the 
uslas-Spence bill. 
h The Van Zandt bill, H. R. 6975, is 
1 alded by many as a realistic approach 
W a solution to the deadlock 
= t exists in the enactment of a pro- 
1 r to provide Federal aid for chron- 
eh distressed and labor surplus areas. 
ear R. 6975 retains many of the features 
the administration bill and the 
5 las-Spence bill. It is regarded as 
ae and sensible compromise and 
Ould serve as a reasonable and realis- 
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tic basis for perfecting a legislative 
measure acceptable to all shades of 
opinion, 

It is my opinion that the administra- 
tion bill, S. 1433, does not go far enough 
to meet the needs of chronically de- 
pressed areas, which need Federal help 
in forms of grants, vocational training 
with compensation, and Federal loans. 
While on the other hand, the Douglas 
bill, S 964, provides too liberal aid to 
areas whose economic decline is of re- 
cent duration. In this connection, such 
communities normally have sufficient re- 
sources and should not be entitled to 
the variety of programs offered in the 
Douglas bill. 

AID SHOULD BE PROVIDED ON BASIS OF NEED 

I believe that the solution to this 
difference lies in providing various types 
of aid that would be available to com- 
munities with labor surplus. The ex- 
tent of the help would be based upon 
the duration and levels of unemploy- 
ment. Under my proposal, as embodied 
in by bill, H. R. 6975, the neediest cam- 
munities would get the most aid, while 
the help extended to the less needy com- 
munities would be more limited. 

This approach would also make it pos- 
sible to reduce the Federal expenditures, 
but still leaves sufficient funds for com- 
munities which meet the most rigid tests 
of chronic unemployment and economic 
distress. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, provides for desig- 
mation of three different levels of un- 
employment, such levels determining the 
eligibility of the areas for different types 
of programs. 

The three levels of unemployment are 
as follows: 

No. 1. First level: The unemployment 
rate in the area is 6 percent or more, 
adjusted seasonally, and has been 6 per- 
cent or more at least 8 months in each 
of the preceding 2 years. 

No. 2. Second level: The unemploy- 
ment rate in the area is 8 percent or 
more, adjusted seasonally, and either 
has been 8 percent or more for the major 
portion of each of the preceding 2 years, 
or has averaged 12 percent or more dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

No. 3. Third level: The unemployment 
rate in this area is 6 percent or more, 
adjusted seasonally; and either has 
averages 6 percent or more during the 
preceding 5 years, 8 percent or more dur- 
ing the preceding 3 years, or 12 percent 
or more during the preceding 2 years. 

Here is how I would apply these cri- 
teria to the various types of programs 
ofrered in the administration and in the 
Spence bills. { 

I. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

I believe that all communities with 
labor surplus should be entitled to tech- 
nical assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But that does not mean that 
the community which has had just 6 per- 
cent unemployment for parts of the last 
2 years should be entitled to receive the 
same aid as the community which has 
been subjected to chronic unemployment 
many years. 

I would, therefore, limit the extent of 
technical assistance given by the Federal 
Government to communities in the first 
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level, mentioned before, to only one- 
third of the total cost of the needed tech- 
nical assistance, and would require that 
the other two-thirds of the needed funds 
should come from State or local sources, 

However, for the most needy com- 
munities I would extend Federal assist- 
ance to provide as much as $3 out of 
every $4 needed. 


TI, LOANS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, now 
provides that Federal participation in 
loans to labor surplus areas should be 
limited to 35 percent of the cost of the 
proposed projects. The Douglas bill, S. 
964, would go as high as three-fourths of 
the total cost of the project. 

In this connection, I believe that the 
administration proposal is amply ade- 
quate for communities which meet the 
criteria of the first level of unemploy- 
ment, but is certainly not sufficient for 
areas which have suffered from chronic 
unemployment for many years. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, would extend Fed - 
eral participation under the proposed 
loan program as follows: 

(a) For the first level areas, up to one- 
third of the total cost of the project. 

(b) For the second level areas, up to 
50 percent of the total cost of the project. 

(e) For the third level areas, as much 
as 75 percent of the total cost of the 
project. 

In addition to providing loans to labor 
surplus areas, my bill, H. R. 6975, will 
amend section 207 (a) of the Small 
Business Act of 1953, by providing that 
in making and approving loans first 
preference be given to small business 
concerns which are otherwise qualified 
and which are located or are about to 
locate in areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Section 207 (a) of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 is also amended by making 
eligible for loans local private non- 
profit organizations—including indus- 
trial foundations, development corpora- 
tions, and similar groups—formed to 
assist, develop and expand the economy 
of areas of substantial and persistent un- 
employment—as certified under section 4 
of the Area Development Act of 1957— 
but only where the purpose of the loan is 
to enable such organizations to provide 
supplementary assistance to one or more 
small business concerns in such areas 
which have qualified for loans under the 
preceding provisions of this subsection. 

In making and approving loans under 
this subsection, first preference at all 
times shall be granted to qualified small 
business concerns certified as being lo- 
cated in areas of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment or about to locate in 
such an area and to local nonprofit or- 
ganizations previously described under 
this amendment to section 207 (a) of the 
Small Business Act of 1953. 

III. GRANTS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, makes 
no provision for grants except in the case 
of technical assistance; while the Doug- 
las bill, S. 964, provides for Federal grants 
for public-facility projects. I do not be- 
lieve that all the communities that have 
some labor surplus should be entitled to 
this type of aid. Therefore, my bill, 
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H. R. 6975, in addition to providing loans 
for public-facility projects, would allow 
Federal grants up to one-third of the 
cost of the public-facility project in level 
2 areas, and up to two-thirds of the cost 
of tke project in level 3 areas. | 

IV, SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, does 
not allow any subsistence payments to 
persons undergoing training for new jobs 
in labor surplus areas. I believe that 
this type of program should be used spar- 
ingly and in extreme cases only. There- 
fore, my bill, H. R. 6975, extends Federal 
subsistence paymients to people under- 
going training only in areas with the 
most chronic unemployment; namely, 
those which are classified in level 3. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, would assure that 
the neediest communities would get ade- 
quate aid and in addition, it encourages 
the several States to establish their own 
program of area redevelopment and by 
limiting some of the aid provided by the 
Douglas bill, S. 964, it would also be pos- 

_ sible to reduce the total cost of these area 
redevelopment programs. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that my 

bill, H. R. 6975, constitutes a genuine 
compromise between the administration 
bill, S. 1433 and the Douglas bill, S. 964. 
This is especially true when you compare 
the cost of the three bills. 

Recognizing the administration bill, S. 
1433, as a conservative approach, it will 
cost about $55 million; while the Douglas 
bill, S. 964, represents an ultraliberal 
approach to the subject and would cost in 
excess of $325 million. My compromise 
bill, H. R. 6975, would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $200 million and would extend 
Federal aid to labor surplus areas in a 
reasonable yet realistic manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly stated 
that I have no pride of authorship re- 
garding distressed area legislation. The 
time has arrived for the 85th Congress to 
stop squabbling over details and to unite 
in providing Federal aid for chronically 
distressed areas. 

At this moment nearly 15 percent of 
the civilian labor force in my congres- 
sional district in central Pennsylvania is 
unemployed. I know that many of my 
colleagues have a higher rate of unem- 
ployment in their congressional districts, 
Therefore, I plead in behalf of the un- 
employed in labor surplus areas that this 
85th Congress assume its responsibility 
by proceeding immediately to approve 
legislation that will alleviate the misery 
of chronic unemployment throughout 
the Nation. 


The Problem of Plywood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under the 
trade agreements program and the un- 
fair foreign competition it has caused, 
the plywood industry of this Nation of 
ours is rapidly deteriorating and being 
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destroyed by the heavy imports that di- 
rectly affect. the everyday living of our 
citizens who are dependent upon this in- 
dustry. We should take a realistic and 
understanding look at the problems of 
the people of those communities that 
have invested their money in their 
homes, in their schools, in their churches, 
and in improvements generally. We 
must not let those institutions in the 
American way of life be destroyed by an 
unsound tariff policy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I call to the attention of the 
House an editorial referring the problem 
of plywood appearing in the March 18 
issue of the Escanaba Daily Press, of 
Escanaba, Mich.: 

Tue PROBLEM OF PLYWOOD 

The Bird's Eye Veneer Co. is one of Eca- 
naba’s major industries. In 1954 it em- 
ployed 350 persons. At present it employs 


125. The difference in jobs can be charged. 


up to what's happening in the American 
plywood industry because of foreign imports 
of cheap plywoods. The same influence is 
felt upon the county’s other big plywood 
plant, Atlas Plywood Corp., at Gladstone. 

The Escanaba City Council and the Esca- 
naba Chamber of Commerce have asked Con- 
gress to restrict plywood imports. The coun- 
cil’s action also asked restrictions on the 
importation of iron ore, which is similarly 
affecting Upper Peninsula iron mining. 

The need for action upon imports shows 
that foreign affairs is not a subject of in- 
terest only to John Foster Dulles and his 
aids of the State Department. It is a / 
bread-and-butter matter in Escanaba and 
all the other communities of America. It 
is a complex problem that calls for general 
public understanding. 

America’s self-interest demands that It es- 
tablish trade relations with the rest of the 
world. We need some of the things that 
other nations provide and certainly we 
need the friendship of other nations and 
it will often rest firmly only on a basis of 
business relations. Our leadership of the 
free world will be endangered if we close 
the American market, richest in the world, 
to other nations. We must effect a system 
of internationa? sell-and-buy to help world 
peace. Otherwise we may win the battle of 
the tariff and lose the cold war. 

But these considerations do not call for 
the destruction of American business. 
There is no gain for America in weakening 
its strength at home in the hope of gaining 
some friendships abroad. This is a senseless 
and dangerous policy and we have indulged 
it to quite an extent In our anxiety to use 
barter as an implement of foreign policy. 

The hardwood plywood industry is an im- 
portant American industry. Here in Delta 
County it is ultra-important, one of our. 
biggest current industries and one of our 
brightest hopes for a better future when 
forest management will have increased the 
production of Upper Peninsula veneer qual- 
ity logs. 

There has' been a huge upsurge in plywood 
consumption. Americans bought 89 percent 
more hardwood plywood in 1957 than they 
did in 1951. But imports from abroad, 
mainly from Japan, have taken over this 
expansion of the hardwood plywood market. 
Our American plywood manufacturers didn't 
sell any more hardwood plywood in 1957 
than they did in 1951; actually they sold 
less. The Japanese sold 6,832 percent more 
plywood in the United States than they did 
in 1951. 

In 1951, American mills supplied 92 per- 
cent of the Nation's plywood need. In 1957 
their share had sunk to 48 percent. Why? 
The Japs can make plywood cheaper than 
we can. Jap plywood workers get iliz 
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eents an hour; those in America are paid 
more than 10 times that much. 

In Japan, plywood makers have organized 
a cartel which gives them the government's 
blessing on control of wages, hours, produc- 
tion, price, and exports. American pro- 
ducers must operate under Government de- 
mands for minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and labor arbitration, and under the 
burden of supporting our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

Our concern over the welfare of Japan ob- 
viously won't want to make us kill our own 
industries so Japan's can live, but that's 
what we're doing. It's wrong and we should 
end it immediately. We are not confronted 
with a single choice. Japanese and Ameri- 
can industries can both survive, 


Cattle History Started on Ranges on San 
Antonio—W. S. Ikard Introduced the 
Hereford to Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr, KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the San Antonio 
Express of March 17, 1958. This edi- 
torial contains interesting historical data 
on the cattle industry in Texas, Also, 
it pays a well deserved tribute to the 
cattlemen and their organization, The 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association. 

I call particular attention to the 
statement: 

In 1878, W. S. Ikard introduced the Here- 
ford to Texas * * * and that animal has 
made billions of dollars for Texas ranchers. 


The membership will be interested to 
know that our colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from ‘Texas, Hon, 
FRANK IKARD, is the grandson and worthy 
descendant of the pioneer Texas cattle- 
man, W. S. Ikard: 

CATTLE History STARTED ON RANGES OF SAN 
ANTONIO 


Ranching—but as a far cry from it is 
practiced today—started in Texas around 
the missions of San Antonio in mid-1700. 
Cattle raising—and sometimes rustling— 
made fortunes, caused strife and grew stead- 
ily. Last year, at the tall end of a devasta- 
ting drought, commercial cattle raising 
amounted to about a half-billion dollars. 

No business ever produced so much ro- 
mance and color. The Spanish settlers 
brought cattle in on the vast ranges of 
Texas. The appetite of a growing nation 
brought about the great trail drives and, 
later, the railroads. Ranchers became so 
numerous that fences eventually imposed 
themselves upon the hardy frontiersmen. 

A salesman named Bet-a-Million“ Gates 
put on an effective sales demonstration on 
Alamo Plaza one afternoon. Cowpokes who 
had seen tough longhorn cattle rip through 
formidable barriers jeered the city slicker 
with the store-bought clothes. But Gates 
herded the range cattle into his barbed-wire 
pen and saw his wire contain their restless 
orneriness—and barbed wire marked the 
bounds of the rolling ranges. 

In 1878, W. S. Ikard introduced the Here- 
ford to Texas—and that animal has made 
billions of dollars for Texas ranchers. 
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Today, the industry—whose principal ns- 
sociation meets today in the city where the 
industry was born to Texas—looks back 
upon a lot of exciting—and heartbreaking— 
history. But more importantly, it looks to a 
future that is bright: raln-soaked ranges 
with spring grasses growing like mad; full 
stock tanks; a market that is growing with 
a startling rise in population; and, herds a- 
bullding ence more. 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association is the backbone of the 
beef industry in this Nation. Its members 
work and plan in the tradition of their 


forebears and all they want is a chance to. 


raise good beef and support a vital industry. 
They have long stood for the kind of free 
enterprise that made an empire bloom on 
the vast stretches of the Southwestern 
ranges. They have had their problems, and 
they have faced them and solved them, 

We rejoice with them that providence has 
intervened with life-giving rains. For with 
grass and a few cows, these men have the 
know-how and skill to get the cattle in- 
dustry back on its feet. 


Road Work Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the largest employers for the coming 
Season will be extension of the highway 
system throughout the United States. 

The Interstate System plays a promi- 
nent part in this entire program and it 
Ought to be expanded quickly and in a 
way which will be refiected in the gen- 
eral economic improvement of the 
country. 

In my estimation Congress is con- 
Siderably behind the ball. The public 
is for an expanded highway program 
which can be put into effect immedi- 
ately. Practically every newspaper is 
Carrying editorials and articles on this 
Subject. The highway program is 
worthwhile in every way. There never 
was a better time than now to get mov- 
ing with the Interstate System. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith an 
article from the Chicago.Tribune of 
March 17, 1958, with reference to the 
effect of road building in the State of 
Illinois. This also contains a statement 
by Bertram Tallamy, Federal Highway 
Administration, with reference to the 
impact to the Interstate System on em- 
ployment throughout the country: 


From the Chicago Tribune of March 17, ę 
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Roan Worx AHEAD FOR 33,900—PLANS SPEEDED 
To Am JOBLESS 
(By Hal Foust) 

Street and highway construction in Illinols 
will provide employment for an estimated 
23,900 men when the season reaches its peak 
in another 6 or 8 weeks. Builders say they 
Will give Governor Stratton this estimate 
Wednesday at a Springfield conference which 
he called to expedite the work as a means 
to relieve unemployment. 

Only about a fifth of these men have 
been. working during the winter, when frost 
in the ground and low temperatures above 
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ground prohibited ordinary grading and 
paving. Many who were laid off during the 
winter will be rehired during the next week 
or two. 

NEED 15,000 ON TOLLWAY 


George L. Jackson, chief engineer of the 
Minois Toll Highway Commission, said work 
on the 187 miles of tollway will be at its peak 
in May, June, and July. He reckoned about 
15,000 men will be employed directly on the 
jobs and indirectly in the preparation and 
delivery of materials and equipment during 
these months. Thereafter the number will 
decrease gradually until it reaches zero with 
completion of the system scheduled for next 
January 1. 

There will be an estimated 18,900 men en- 
gaged in State, county, and city street and 
highway work in Illinois during the season. 
This estimate is based upon a study by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads indi- 
cating that each million dollars spent on 
roads provides 70 man-years of employment. 
A man-year is 1 year’s work for 1 man. 

Approximately $175 million will be spent 
in tollway construction. The project was 
financed by a $415 million bond issue and 
will require approximately $80 million more 
to compiete. 


ALL BUSINESS TO BENEFIT 


Other street and highway work by the 
State, the counties, and the cities of Illinois 
this year will call for an expenditure of about 
$270 million. Some authorities call it a 
pump primer for business generally. 

Bertram Tallamy, Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, said in a recent speech that by late 
this summer, highway contracts financed in 
part with Federal funds will be underway, 
employing 120,000 men directly and 135,000 
indirectly. The contracts will total $3,700,- 
000,000, he said, “and the additional economic 
chain reaction will be even bigger than this 
unemployment relief.” 

The American Road Builders Association, 


in a congressional hearing, testified that each ` 


Dillion dollars spent on highways takes a 
half million persons off the unemployment 
rolls. That's 500 men per million dollars. 

The trade organization to reach this figure 
quoted a report by a joint congressional com- 
mittee, entitled “Highways ard the Nation's 
Economy,” which concluded that every 96.4 
cents spent for roads provides I man- hour of 
labor. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks another great day in the calendar 
of the struggle for freedom. For it was 
on March 25, 1918, that the Byelorussian 
people burdened with the yoke of Red 
imperialism proclaimed their independ- 
ence. But this significant event happy 
as it was in the history of the Byelorus- 
sians was not long lasting. The Byelo- 
russian National Republic could not for 
long resist the strong advances of the 
new Russian imperialism—and soon the 
independence which it so valiantly strug- 
gled to attain was lost. But the spirit of 
the Byelorussian people was not crushed. 
And despite a policy of persecution and 
annihilation at the hands of the op- 
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pressors, these freedom-loving peoples 
continue to keep alive the flame of 
liberty. 

The free world admires the bravery 
and courage of the Byelorussian people. 
And on this anniversary date I rise to 
salute them and to join in the hope with 
my Byelorussian American friends that 
it will not be long before the stout- 
hearted people of Byelorussia will again 
enjoy independence and freedom and at- 
tain that ideal of free life within the 
family of democratic nations. 


The Conspicuous Silence of Business 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, the country is facing serious eco- 
nomic problems. Most of the country's 
leadership is participating in the na- 
tional discussion on solutions to the 
problems. The following column of 
Donald I. Rogers, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 21, 
1958, points out that our business lead- 
ers, so vocal during prosperity, are 
notably silent at present: 

WHERE Anz TREY Now? 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

It is distressing that of the many recom- 
mendations offered for curing the recession, 
all of them spring from two sources—from 
politicians and labor leaders. The business 
executives of the land, those with most at 
stake, have had no suggestions to offer. The 
same business spokesmen who, 18 months 
ago, were telling the people that if it were 
not for the free enterprise system they would 
not be having it so good, are today con- 
spicuously silent. 

Why is it that only politicians and labor 
leaders seem able to have any ideas for end- 
ing the recession that plagues the Nation 
and the free world? 

Why have the business leaders who were 
80 willing to take bows for the prosperity 
which accrued to the people under the free 
capitalistic society, been so reluctant to make 
public utterances about the inventory reces- 
sion that has created spotty unemployment 
across the continent and kicked off one of 
the hottest political footballs of recent his- 
tory? 

Any thoughtful corporate executive should 
see that implicit in the silence shrouding 
the higher echelons of business is the tacit 
knowledge of guilt, the quiet assumption of 
blame for the recession. 

Businessmen who imply that they possess 
an intellect superior to that of a mere poli- 
tician or a plotting labor leader, and are 
always ready to criticize the majority of 
programs originating in the Nation's Capital, 
seem to be proving their fraudulence in 
these days by their sustained silence on the 
most important issue of the day—an issue 
already involving their own careers. 

As is proper, we have heard from President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, Treasury 
Secretary Anderson, and & host of lawmakers 
including Senators DOUGLAS, Carson, GOLD- 
WATER, JOHNSON, Par MAN, and many others. 


p 
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We have heard from Messrs. Meany, 
Reuther, McDonald, and others representing 
labor. 

We have heard from scores of newspaper 
columnists, including some with great ex- 
perience in the field of business-economic 
analysis, like David Lawrence, and also from 
many who have no authority or background 
on which to base their observations. 

But the place one would look first for 
recommendations on solving the recession- 
ary woes is in the front office of any major 
corporation. 

When Roger Blough wanted to defend the 
pricing policy of United States Steel Corp. 
he was not without words or resources. 
When Harlow Curtice undertook to defend 
General Motors’ arrangement with its deal- 
ers, he was most articulate. When Gen. 
David Sarnoff speaks about RCA's achieve- 
ments in the field of science and electronics, 
he does not have difficulty in making himself 
understood, 

When G. Keith Funston discusses such 
things as the gains tax, he commands, as 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
a huge audience. When the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers wishes to get a 
point across to the public, it has no dif- 
culty in doing so. 

Where, then, are these spokesmen now? 
Now we need them. 

The business leaders named in the fore- 
going, plus hundreds of others, have given 
us to understand that they are leaders in 
the true sense of the word, that they have 
achieved their jobs by virtue of their supe- 
rior qualifications. As an observer of many 
years’ standing in this field, it is my opinion 
that they are superior types. 

And that's why their silence in these days 
of tribulation becomes a crime of even 
greater magnitude. For if they are as smart 
as most of us believe them to be, they must 
know that American capitalism won't have 
many more chances at bat if the top men 


are going to grab the goodies in lush times 


but refuse to shoulder a proportionate share 
of responsibility when the storms blow up. 

That’s no way to captain a ship—and it’s 
no way to be a captain of industry. 


— 


Let Us Give Farmers a Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in Wisconsin 
I have made every effort to get dairy 
groups together behind a single dairy 
program. Only through unity on the 
part of milk producers and farm organi- 
zations can we meet with success for a 
new dairy program. I have asked the 
National Dairymen’s Association, the 
Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative, Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Agriculture, Wisconsin Cooperative 
Association, and all farm organizations 
in Wisconsin to submit to me suggestions 
for improving the dairy-stabilization 
legislation which I have introduced. 

I want to give the dairy farmers of 
America an opportunity to vote on the 
type of dairy program they want. The 
important and principal point which 
many people overlook in the so-called 
Laird self-help dairy stabilization bill 
is that each individual farmer will have 
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an opportunty to vote in a nationwide 
referendum before the proposal becomes 
effective. My bill grants the authority 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
conduct such a national referendum on 
September 8, 1958, to determine whether 
dairy farmers favor a dairy-stabilization 
program operated by a Federal Dairy 
Stabilization Board in accordance with 
the provisions of the act, or continuation 
of the present type of price-support pro- 
gram operated by the Secretary. If a 
majority of producers voting favor the 
dairy-stabilization program, it would go 
into effect April 1, 1959. 

Farmers themselves should be given 
an opportunity to decide the type of pro- 
gram they want. I am asking Congress 
to give dairy farmers this opportunity. 


Legislation Concerning Our Cotton Textile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a particularly important letter 
has reached me from Mr. Gerald S. 
Tompkins, president of the American 
Viscose Corp, In just a few short para- 
graphs Mr. Tompkins undertakes to 
clarify the confused situation which has 
arisen as far as legislation affecting our 
cotton textile industry is concerned. In 
my opinion, the solution offered by Mr. 
Tompkins should receive careful con- 
sideration by each of my colleagues. 
The text of the letter from Mr. Tompkins 
follows: 


AMERICAN Viscose CORP., 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 17, 1958. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. SIMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Simpson: Congress has been 
placed in the dilemma of being asked to 
ride two horses in opposite directions at the 
same time, on cotton legislation. Some 
425,000 cotton farmers want to withdraw 
about 30 percent of the 1714 million cotton 
acreage allotment from production under 
the Acreage Reserve Program, provided 
Congress votes necessary funds, At the same 
time the cotton trade seeks a 30 percent 
increase in cotton acreage, This letter offers 
for your consideration a practical answer 
to that problem. 

With the least. productive acreage being 
withdrawn and yields steadily improving, 
output in 1958, even from 1244 million acres, 
could approach the probable domestic and 
export demand. Any problem of fiber supply 
is mainly in the 5 to 6 months until the new 
harvest begins in August. The proposed 
30-percent increase in cotton acreage would 
not necessarily solve that problem but later 
would mean more surpluses to be financed 
at public expense. Temporary suspension 
of import quotas-on Egyptian or Peruvian 
eotton might provide relief, but cotton 
growers object. r 

In these circumstances, it seems timely to 
record with you the available resources of 
the American rayon industry, whose prod- 
ucts are made basically from agricultural 
materials, cotton linters and woodpulp, 
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Rayon staple, like cotton, is cellulose. It 


can be used successfully in cotton mills with 


only minor adjustments. Annual staple 
capacity is equivalent to 1½ million bales of 
cotton, allowing for substantitally less waste 
in processing rayon, Currently, however, 
operations are greatly reduced, partly be- 
cause of heavy imports of low-priced, some- 
times dumped, staple. 

They rayon-staple industry will supply the 
cotton-textile trade sufficient staple to as- 
sure an uninterrupted supply of quality 
fabrics while cotton growers are recovering 
normal production. This can relieye the 
dilemma of Congress, and at.no public ex- 
pense. Utilizing presently idle capacity will 
improve employment and earnings in our 
industry, also in the supporting agricultural, 
coal, and chemical industries—boosting 
rather than further burdening the national 
economy. Your decisions may be made in 
full reliance on our offer. If you need more 
information, your inquiry will be welcome. 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD S. TOMPKINS, President. 


Some Politicians Need Muzzling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or t 
HON, JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 
Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, once 


again the Lynden Tribune, a weekly 
published in Whatcom County of my dis- 


trict, has published an editorial of inter- 


est, I think, to Members of this body. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this editorial, 
which points out the irresponsibility of 
cnung wolf for-the purpose of political 
gain, 

The editorial follows: 

Some POLITICIANS NEED MUZZLING 


Sturdy muzales are needed for the poli- 
ticians who, facing reelection, are crying 
wolf. Every election year, accentuation of 
the negative becomes the weapon of a few 
irresponsible politiclans in attracting votes. 

The cry now is recession, but the facts 
simply don't support the false assertions 
that the Nation Is in the midst of the worst 
recession since recovery from the 1929 de- 
pression. Current unemployment and de- 
cline of manufacturing and sales in some 
lines is not pleasant, but the facts do not 
paint as gloomy a picture as are some vote- 
seekers. Depression talk will only make the 
economy of the Nation worse. 

Latest Government reports list unemploy- 
ment as increasing 1,120,000 persons from 
December to January, and a total of 4,- 
494,000 unemployed is the largest since the 
peak of the 1949-50 recession. However, 8 
total of 62,238,000 persons were employed 
last month, within a fraction of 1 percent 
of the same figure a year ago. Unemploy- 
ment last month, as a percentage of the total 
labor force, was considerably smaller than at 
the peak of the 1949-50 and 1953-54 reces- 
sions. 

According to the President's Economic Re- 
port, the gross national product for 1957 was 
n record $434 billion, and that the last quar- 
ter figures were 1½ percent below those of 
the peak third quarter. This decrease in the 
gross national product, which is the index 
of the total dollar value of goods and serve 
ices, does not begin to approach the 7-per- 
cent drop in 1949-50 and of the 3.9-percent 
drop in 1953-54, 
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Locally, the strawberry industry looks like 
it is on the mend, with prospects appearing 
bright for a bumper crop and better prices. 
Retail sales of automobiles and other prod- 
ucts have not dropped out of sight here, as 
some predicted a few months ago. Dairy- 
men are optimistic about 1958 prospects, with 
big hay crops in the offing. Farmland con- 
tinues to sell at nearly record figures, and 
bank deposits are still very close to alltime 
records here. 

Freedom of speech is a cherished right in 
this country, but a law should be passed to 
muzzle the selfish politicians who use false 
figures and phony. facts about the Nation's 
economy to bag a covey of voters. 


Address of the Vice President of the 
United States, at the All-Congress Din- 
ner of the 1958 National Nuclear 


Energy Congress at Chicago, III., on 
March 19, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
Should like to include an address of the 
Vice President of the United States at 
the all-congress dinner of the 1958 Na- 
tional Nuclear Energy Congress, Chi- 
cago, III., March 19, 1958. 

As one who believes strongly in the 

Portance of placing our space pro- 
Sram under civilian control, I wish to 
Call particular attention to the Vice 

esident’s remarks on this subject. 
ADDRESS or THE Vick PRESIDENT OF THE 

Unrrep STATES, AT THE ALL-CONGRESS DIN- 

NER OF THE 1958 NaTionaL NUCLEAR Ex- 

ERGY CONGRESS AT CHICAGO, ILL., ON MARCH 

19, 1958 

Six months ago on October 4, 1957, the 
Soviet Union launched its first satellite. 
v. Week the United States launched its 

anguard. With the race to outer space 
temporarily tied, numerically at least, at 
WO each, this would seem to be an appro- 
Priate time to put the dramatic events of 

Past 6 months in perspective. 
t t are the lessons of the sputnik era 
Or the American people? 

Firat we must acknowledge that some of 

e initial extreme reactions were not sup- 
Lebe, by the facts. ‘These conclusions, 

ich some jumped to because of the shock 

or finding the United States behind in a 

Major new area of progress, will not stand 
nation: 

That the United States is now weaker 

an the Soviet Union. 

That our scientists are inferior. 

That our education system is à failure. 
, Let us recognize at the outset these facts. / 

The United States with its free world allies 

militarily stronger than any potential ag- 
Sressor in the world. 

United States scientists are the equal in 
Quality of those of any other nation. 

b education system has its weaknesses, 
cati Overall it provides probably a better edu- 
me on for more people than is available in 

y nation in the world today. 
rest us turn now to some of our national 
ta eee which were justified and healthy, 
30 e of the challenge which was presented 
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We have accelerated our ballistic missiles 
program. We are developing plans to re- 
organize the Department of Defense so that 
it can better deal with the problems inherent 
in the new dimensions of modern warfare. 
We have stepped up our program for the 
exploration of outer space. We have recog- 
nized the need for training more scientists 
and for improving our educational system 
generally. 

These reactions were understandable and 
constructive. They do not need extended 
discussion before this audience. I suggest 
that we direct our attention, on the other 
hand, to some less apparent, but in the long 
run possibly even more important, lessons 
we should learn from the dramatic events 
of the last 6 months. 

In increasing, as we should, our emphasis 
on training more scientists, we must not 
overlook the importance of making sure that 
our engineering education and practices keep 
pace with the increasing opportunities and 


complexity of modern scientific technology. 


We must also recognize that we not only 
need science education for scientists, we 
need it for the general public as well. If 
our national scientific activity is to be main- 
tained at an adequate level, the American 
people will have to have deeper motivations 
than a desire for foreseeable practical bene- 
fits, however important these may be. The 
new age requires the achievement on the part 
of the public generally of a high degree of 
scientific literacy and the blending of science 
into our culture and way of life. 

Increasingly major national decisions in- 
volve scientific and technological decisions. 
Obtaining adequate support for projects that 
have apparently military value is relatively 
easy. But we need a high level of public 
understanding to develop sound-national 
policies with respect to space science and 
exploration. 

We also need such understanding to pro- 
vide continued support for the instruments, 
institutions, and attitudes which will insure 
sound scientific progress. It is not that we 
want to make all of our citizens into scien- 
tists. What we must try to do Is to provide 
for the nonscientists the insight and under- 
standing with respect to science which we 
haye historically sought to give to all of our 
citizens in the field of humanities. 

One of our major needs is to develop a 
wider appreciation of the importance of the 
long-range benefits of basic research. The 
bad habit of coming forth with huge sums 
and crash programs only when outside events 
generate a sense of urgency is dangerously 
irresponsible. Basic research cannot be 
carried out on a crash basis. 

We must not permit a few successes to 
soothe our injured pride and lull us again 
into complacency and:a false sense of secu- 
rity. 

For the past several months we have seen 
our scientists wined. dined, and publicized. 
But the heroes of today are too often for- 
gotten tomorrow. 

We Americans are a volatile people when it 
comes to issues which attract national in- 
terest. Seven months ago our primary con- 
cern was with inflation. From that issue we 
soared Into outer space, parachuted into re- 
cession, and we now seem to be making our 
way to the summit. 

The interest in cuter space, ns well as in 
the broader implications of scientific progress, 
is already beginning to wane. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every knowledgeable citizen to 
keep this Interest alive so that we can main- 
tain the national effort upon which our se- 
curtty and continued progress depend. 

Let us turn for a moment to our educa- 
tional system generally. In its 
faults, let us not overlook its admirable fea- 
tures. Let us never forget that we have some- 
thing better to offer than the Communist 
system of education with its overemphasis on 
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scientific materialism to the exclusion of the 
humanities, 

‘This is not the time to discuss in detail 
the needs of American education. 

We need more classrooms, 

We must improve the salaries, prestige, 
and support of our teachers. 8 

But, most important, of all, we need to 
improve the quality as well as the quantity 
of education, 

It is obvious in many schools that we 
need to put more fiber into our curriculums, 

Soft subjects nurture flabby brains. 

Students must be challenged to develop 
the intellectual disciplines that increase 
their yalue to the Nation. 

We must challenge them with failure as 
well as success, Whatever the reason for 
automatic promotion, and there are several 
given depending on the area problem, this 
failure to challenge should be eliminated. 
These are times when the American people 
must have the stamina and determination 
to overcome failure and achieve success in 
the manner that those assigned to the Van- 
guard project finally worked through to 
victory. 

May I turn now to a very practical ques- 
tion: What type of Government agency 
should have the primary responsibility in 
the development of our outer space program? 

There can be only one answer. We must 
not be limited by military needs or military 
thinking in exploring outer space, just as 
we are not so limited in developing nuclear 
energy. 

~ Science is one of the great new frontiers 

of our time, and as such it provides our 
people with the opportunities and adven- 
tures which come with working at the 
frontier. 

The adventurer along this new frontier 
ig the basic research scientist who reaches 
into the unknown for the sake of knowl- 
edge. He seeks out the universe In which 
we live, as the adventurer of yesterday sought 
out new lands. Like the frontlersman of 
yesterday he explores the unknown for the 
sake of adventure as much or more than for 
the sake of gain. 

The participants in our space program 
must be free to scout and explore, not mus- 
tered solely to man the frontier forts. 

We must be motivated in developing our 
space program not by fear, but by the posi- 
tive desire to explore one of the most chal- 
lenging frontiers science and mankind have 
ever faced. The best way to insure that 
the scientist in this field makes the greatest 
contribution to the national welfare, in- 
cluding our missile program, to keep him 
free from the requirements of Fes 
military necessity. 

Let us examine now some of the broader 
implications of man's breakthrough into 
outer space. 

Who will win the military ballistic missiles 
race? ‘The answer, of course, to this ques- 
tion is that in this race there can ultimately 
be no winners, only losers. Because it has 
become so obvious as to be almost trite to 
observe that ballistic missiles combined with 
nuclear warheads spell destruction of civili- 
Zation as we know it. 

The greatest lesson of the sputnik era, 
therefore, is in effect a solemn warning 
find the road to peace or be destroyed. 

The unqualified dedication of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States to the 
cause of peace cannot seriously be ques- 
tioned by anyone who knows our record In 
international affairs. But some of our 
friends, as well as our opponents, have ques- 
tioned whether our policies are designed to 
further that objective. Let us examine 
some of the criticisms that have been made, 

Why do we not accept the Soviet proposal 
for stopping atomic tests? 

We can have honest nt over 
such issues as the extent of the danger from 
nuclear fallout if tests are not controlled, 
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the possibility that secret tests may be able 

to evade an inspection system, whether test- 

ing is necessary for full development of the 
‘ul uses of atomic energy. 

But let us have no illusions on the major 
issue. 

Stopping tests is not in itself going to 
reduce the danger of war, The types of 
weapons already in production are adequate 
to carry out their mission of massive de- 
struction. That is why control of produe- 
tion as well as tests of nuclear weapons, as 
the United States has proposed, is the only 
formula which goes to the heart of the 
problem. 

The same considerations are involved in 
the United States position on disarmament. 

There is no question as to our desire to 
enter into a disarmament agreement. The 
problem is securing an agreement that is en- 
forcible because an agreement without 
adequate inspection provisions, which one 
party might honor and the other might not, 
would seriously and perhaps fatally increase 
rather than reduce the risk of war. 

The American position on the summit con- 
ference fits into the same pattern. 

I was asked just recently by a British cor- 
Tespondent, “Why is the United States drag- 
ging its feet on the path to the summit"? 

Let us see exactly where the responsibility 
for delay belongs. 

The United States, as President Elsen- 
hower so eloquently said in his state of the 
Union message, is always willing to go an 
extra mile in attempting to reach agreements 
which will reduce the risk of war. 

A summit conference which failed would 
increase rather than reduce international 
tensions. A conference which is not preceded 
by adequate preparatory discussions is 
doomed to fall. 

The Soviet leaders are blocking the road 
to the summit by insisting on conditions for 
a conference which they know and we know 
will assure its failure. They can prove their 
dedication to peace by agreeing that prepara- 
tory meetings should discuss the substance 
as well as the form of proposed agenda items. 

Only in this way can the summit leaders 
be assured that they will be spending their 
time at such a conference in discussing sub- 
jects in which an area of agreement is 
possible, rather than participating in a prop- 
aganda exercise which would inevitably in- 
crease international tensions. 

Let us examine the American record in 
International affairs as it bears on the sin- 
cerity of our devotion to the cause of peace. 

Three-hundred-seventy-eight- thousand 
five-hundred Americans died in World War 
I, World War II. and Korea. Since World 
War II we have given $64 billion in military 
and economic assistance to our allies and to 
our former enemies. In that saine period 
we have spent $382.2 billion for national 
defense. 

Why this huge expenditure of money and 
manpower? 

Not because of our desire to gain domina- 
tion over any other peoples or over a Bquare 
inch of territory belonging to another nation, 

It is the Soviet Union, not the United 
States, that has the blood of Hungary on 
its hands. Our sole aim in war and peace 
has been and is to assure the right of all 
nations to be free from armed aggression and 
foreign domination. 

We recognize that the freedom and inde- 
pendence of others is the best guaranty of 
the freedom and independence of the United 
States. We are wholeheartedly supporting 
every international organization devoted to 
the cause of peace, Our defense forces are 
designed for and will be used only to stop 
aggression, not to launch it. 

Our record in the field of atomic power is 
one of the really exciting chapters in the 
history of man’s quest for world order based 
on international cooperation and under- 
standing. When we had a monopoly on the 
atom, every nation on earth knew that we 
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would never use our awesome and unques- 
tioned military superiority for aggression or 
for international blackmail, We offered to 
share peaceful benefits of this new source of 
energy with all other nations. As a result 
we have agreements with 40 nations for 
peaceful development of the atom. 

Why then is there any question about the 
devotion of the American people and Gov- 
ernment to the cause of peace? 

It is a happy but sloppy cliche that our 
record speaks for itself. Because our record 
does not speak for itself. 

It is cunningly twisted by devious masters 
in the art of propaganda. 

It is warped and distorted to their pur- 


poses. 

The less sophisticated peoples of the world 
are not told that we wage peace, 

What they are told only, is: 

That we bulld thermonuclear bombs. 

That our planes endanger lives by carry- 
ing deterrent weapons, even though that is 
all that confines Soviet aggression, 

That our weapons tests threaten world 
contamination even though our tests are 
now primarily designed to remove the dan- 
gers of contamination. 

Unfortunately, this is what much of the 
world believes. Even in the advanced coun- 
tries that comprise western civilization this 
propaganda terror is having its effect. 

What can we do about it? 

We cannot use the Communist technique 
of the measured He. The problem is to 
sharpen the truth into a weapon as effective 
and devastating as the Soviet lie. 

Our Government information program 
must be adequately financed and staffed. 
But this task cannot be done entirely by 
government, even though we were to enlarge 
our information agencies to match those of 
the Soviet Union, 

One of the most effective ways is through 
expanding person-to-person contact and 
people-to-people understanding. I speak not 
only of those exchanges that are arranged 
and financed by government, Even more ef- 
fective are the activities abroad of some of 
the people in this audience—technicians, 
engineers, scientists, representatives of pri- 
vate industry, and foundations. 

As a government and as a people, we must 
wage peace not only in what we do but in 
what we say—the exploration of outer space 
for peaceful rather than military purposes, 
the development of nuclear power for peace 
rather than war, atrpower for peace, science 
for peace, 

All of these concepts must be reiterated 
again and again if we are to present to the 
world a true picture of American objectives 
in international affairs. 

Our military power must be maintained at 
an adequate level to deter aggression. But 
here the fact of our power will speak for 
itself. Let us keep our powder dry, but the 
less we talk about It, the better. 

In that connection, I might parentheti- 
cally suggest that, despite our understand- 
able elation over the successful Vanguard 
launching, we might well practice more re- 
straint in boasting about what our next 
exploit will be and when we will do it. A 
big achievement speaks for itself. It does 
not need a big buildup. 

As those attending this conference are 
acutely aware, man's discovery of nuclear 
power can prove to be the greatest force for 
peace in world history. 

There is the negative force created by the 
awful power of nuclear weapons which makes 
war less attractive to a potential aggressor 
as an instrument of policy. But more im- 
portant in the long run are the positive 
forces which have been and will be unleashed 
by the development of nuclear power for 
peaceful purposes. 

We have already harnessed the energies 
released by the splitting of the atom. Even 
now there are areas of the world where nu- 
clear powerplants may be the most economi- 
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cal source of power. In a decade or two we 
hope that literally unlimited power sources 
will be at our disposal. 

Obviously, if we contain, as seems possible, 
_the even greater power of the fusion reaction, 
the Umits of our achievement are beyond 
calculation, From the physical standpoint, 
at least, man will be the undisputed master 
of his universe. We can for the first time 
in world history wage a winning war on 
poverty and destitution, on hunger and 
disease. 

In such an age the economic reasons for 
war will be removed. Because there will be 
rd! enough to produce for the needs of 


I do not suggest that the nuclear age can 
or will solve all the problems of mankind. 
World peace and even industrial peace de- 
pend on many factors. 

Want and hunger are not the only causes 
of discord among men. But they rank high 
among the conditions that cause dissension 
and war. 

If we can bring prosperity to the world, 
the chances for world peace would be im- 
measurably enhanced. 

On December 2, 1942, from the city of 
Chicago, Dr. Arthur Compton sent to Doctor 
Conant the dramatic message that was to 
signal a new era for man in war and peace, 
“the Italian navigator has reached the new 
world.“ 

What kind of a world Enrico Ferm! had 
reached is in our hands to decide. 

No group in the world can affect more 
the outcome of this decision than those 
gathered in this room tonight because as you 
developed unlimited power for peace you pro- 
vide for mankind the means with which he 
can finally eliminate the cause of war, 
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Space and the U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of an editorial 
from the issue of March 19 of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled “Space and the U. N.“ The edi- 
torial appropriately calls attention to 
the fact that, in calling attention 
to the control of outer space to be 
discussed in the General Assembly, this 
is the first time that the Soviet Union 
has advocated working through the 
U. N. and indeed comes at a time when 
they are actually boycotting other U. N. 
agencies. In other words, the Com- 
munists only use the United Nations 
4555 it suits their specific purpose to 

0 so. 

The editorial follows: 

SPACE AND THE U. N. 

There is some merit to the Democratic 
criticism in Congress that the administration 
missed a bet in not officially proposing 
United Nations control of outer space. The 
invocation of the U. N. in the new Soviet plan 
linking control of outer space with abolition 
of foreign bases unquestionably gives the 
Kremlin's overture a propaganda appeal 
which it might not otherwise enjoy. 

This is both unfortunate and unnecessary, 
because there have been plenty of Individual 
American proposals for dealing with space 
problems through the U. N. President Eisen- 

` 
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hower's several discussions of peaceful use 
of outer space have not been specific on the 
means, but Senate Majority Leader JOHNSON 
Was explicit on use of the U. N. The presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, Sir Leslie 
Knox Munro of New Zealand, has long ad- 
vocated a U. N. approach. 

Perhaps the administration was afraid 
that more particular mention would become 
mixed up in the propaganda for a summit 
Conference; or perhaps the failure was sheer 
inertia. In any event, there was strong rea- 
don for this country to press ahead with a 
Plan, as in the case of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, whether or not the 
Russians agreed. The Kremlin is adroit 
enough in turning American suggestions to 
its own purposes that the President and Sec- 
retary Dulles—who have been keeping 
American policy very close to their chests— 
Should have been on guard. 

Still, the Soviet gain, if any, may be of 
& short-range nature, and we wonder 
Whether it is so brilliant as some persons 
Seem to think. If there really is a chance 
Of instituting practical methods of control 

rough the U. N., it will not really matter 
Who gets the credit, But if the Soviet pro- 

1 is mere camoufia: suggested by 
the extreme distortion of the American plans 
ar Control of intermediate- as well as long- 
Tange missiles—this will become apparent 
soon enough. 

It is noteworthy that this is the first time 

recent memory that the Russians have 
advocated working through the United Na- 
tions. They flouted the international Or- 
Zanization on Korea and again on Hungary. 
Right now they are boycotting the U. N. 
ment Commission at the same time 
that they are calling for discussion of space 
control in the General Assembly. The Rus- 
mans have never looked upon the U. N. as 
2 instrument for settling big disputes, and 
ne suddenness of their apparent conversion 
ises considerable question as to its sin- 
cerity, 
nevertheless, the proper answer from the 
eg States is to welcome this part of the 
viet proposal—quite apart from the ques- 
* Of bases which is not negotiable in such 

Context—and to seek to put it to a test 
8 * United Nations. If they are sincere, 
thee If they are not, and are using 
the. Proposal for propaganda in the gamble 

t the American response will be negative, 
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Byelorussia’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to join in commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 

dence by the Byelorussian National 

Public, 
kre elorussià, perhaps more widely 
moe as White Russia, is a small but 

shty force for freedom. 
b Having suffered the ravages of wars 
5 invasions from all sides for centuries, 
te March 25, 1918, these people declared 
tien es & free and independent na- 
lives Their hopes, however, were short- 
ere and the little country was seized by 
Niger eC army of Russia and, in 1951, di- 
the between Russia and Poland. But 
th 4 have never ceased to struggle and 

“ir history should be an inspiration to 
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all oppressed people who also hope for 
freedom from communism and tyranny. 

Today marks the half century, 50 
years since their declaration of inde- 
pendence proclaimed their rights and 
freedoms; proclaimed freedom of speech, 
press, meetings, strikes and organization, 
unconditional freedom of conscience, 
immunity of person, and residence for 
all the peoples and citizms of Byelo- 
russia. 

May they stand firm against the op- 
pression of communism and may they 
one day again embrace the freedoms 
they knew in 1918. 


Attorney Joseph A. Kozak, of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following two edito- 
rials—one from the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of March 21, 1958, and the other 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of March 
22, 1958, on the death of Attorney Joseph 
A. Kozak, prominent member of the 
Luzerne County bar: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
March 21, 1958] 


JOSEPH A, Kozak 


No member of the Luzerne County bar was 
more highly esteemed personally than Attor- 
ney Joseph A. Kozak, whose death at the 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital yester- 
day afternoon shocked the community. 

Member of a prominent north Wilkes- 
Barre family and a lawyer for 28 years, he 
had a flair for service that found expression 
in public office as well as in civic, church, 
and welfare work in peace and in the naval 
forces during the Second World War. At the 
time of his passing, he was a workmen's com- 
pensation referee for the Commonwealth 
and, as a leading Democrat, his name had 
been linked with the vacancy in the common 
pleas court, 

Attorney. Kozak was regarded as an out- 
standing Roman Catholic layman, hoiding a 
dozen offices in religious’ organizations in 
recent years. He also was active in the 
Community Chest, serving on the board and 
on its budget and planning committees. As 
director of the legal aid society, he be- 
friended hundreds of local indigents. 

An exemplary citizen and good neighbor, 
as well as a devoted husband, father, son, 
and brother, he enhanced a family reputa- 
tion that spanned three generations on the 
Wilkes-Barre scene. To have him called 
away in his prime is a heavy loss to loved 
ones and to the public, 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Record of March 
22, 1958] 


ATTORNEY JOSEPH Kozak 


As a member of the bar and as a public 
oficial, Attorney Joseph A. Kozak has held 
the High esteem of his associates and of those 
who had the benefit of his services. He was 
well equipped for his profession and for the 
various posts he filled in connection with 
it. He was conscientious and able. 

Performance of his duties as workmen's 
compensation referee commanded the re- 
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spect and admiration of those who came 
before him. Previously he had established 
a splendid record as the first director of 
Luzerne County Legal Aid Society. 

His efficient service in the Navy during 
World War II brought him recognition going 
with important and critical assignments and 
earned for him the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 

Joseph Kozak’s death at the age of 51 cuts 
short a career in which he could take pride. 
Members of his family have been able to 
share in a sense of his worth as a lawyer 
and citizen. 


Address Honoring Charles Haring, Jr., 
and Morris Bogdano# 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp I include a copy of 


a speech I made at a recent testimonial 
dinner to honor Charles Haring, Jr., and 


Morris Bogdanoff, which was tendered in 


collaboration with certain distinguished 

friends of the Albert Einstein College of 

Medicine of Yeshiva University. 

Both guests of honor are men of sub- 
stance who have distinguished them- 
selves by their humanitarian enterprises, 
their capacity for friendship, and their 
high sense of community responsibility. 
It has been my privilege, however, to 
know only one of these men: namely, 
Charles Haring, Jr. Affable and able 
son of a distinguished father, he, like 
his paternal forebear, is doing much to 
help make Westchester the splendid 
community of homes that it is. Mr. 
Haring is regional vice president of the 
National Association of Home Builders 
and the scope of his work with, and im- 
pact on, that association cannot be meas- 
ured by prosaic yardsticks. Mr. Haring’s 
character epitomizes the highest quali- 
ties of kindness, understanding, and hos- 
pitality. In a highly competitive field 
his quiet, low-key approach to different 
problems sets a pattern that other busi- 
nessmen might well emulate. I have en- 
joyed his friendship and admired his 
qualities, and it gives me pleasure to 
reproduce in the Recorp my remarks on 
the occasion at which he was fittingly 
honored: 

REMARKS OF HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY, UNTTED 
STATES CONGRESSMAN, OF WESTCHESTER 
County, AT DINNER IN HONOR or Morris 
BOGDANOFF ‘AND CHARLES F. HARING, JR, 
MarcH 13, 1958 
It is a great pleasure to join with you to- 

night to honor our friends and neighbors, 
Charles F. Haring, Jr., and Morris Bogdanoff, 
for their many activities in behalf of the 
community, Their contributions to the 
health and well-being of men and women 
everywhere, have earned the respect and 
affection which are so warmly manifested 
tonight. 

In the project, so dear to their hearts— 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine—we 
see the fruits of private philanthropy and 
community enterprise. The College of Medi- 
cine, which bears a great name in science 
and humanitarian achievement, represents 
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an endeavor of the community to establish 
an outstanding medical center—the first 
medical teaching center to be established 
under Jewish auspices in America. The non- 
sectarian center of learning has, in a rela- 
tively short time, earned a proud place for 
itself in the world of medical teaching. 

This voluntary effort on the part of the 
community and private philanthropy is an 
affirmation of our democratic way of life; 
an expression of concern for the health and 
welfare of our people, an expression of faith 
in community responsibility and private ini- 
tiative in the feld of human welfare. 

We are on the threshold of a golden era in 
medicine. At the turn of the century life 
expectancy was 47 years. In 50 years we have 
gained over 20 years of life, thanks to ad- 
vances in medicine, surgical techniques, and 
antibiotics. 

During this same period the death rate has 
deciined from 17.2 per thousand to 9.6. From 
1944 through 1949 the appendicitis death rate 
was cut in-half. The maternal death rate 
decreased 57 percent. The tuberculosis death 
rate decreased 50 percent. From 1944 to 1951 
the pneumonia death rate declined 46 per- 
cent. 

In 1900 only 722 children out of every 1,000 
born lived to be 20 years old. Now it is ex- 
pected that 950 out of every 1,000 will live to 
the age of 20. While our country’s popula- 
tion has doubled during this period, the 
number of persons over 65 years of age has 
quadrupled. > 

Longer life expectancy has brought new 

problems. Individuals who have been spared 
premature death through infectious diseases 
are susceptible to cancer, heart disease, dia- 
betis, arthritis, and other diseases of advanc- 
ing age. The diseases of middle and old age 
have become the Nation's No, 1 health prob- 
lem. 
In this battle science has weapons and 
resources undreamed of a generation ago 
penicillin, vitamins, hormones, and anti- 
biotics to battle disease; high voltage equip- 
ment, geiger counters, and radioactive iso- 
topes in the fight agpinst cancer; new 
surgical techniques to repair and replace 
damaged organs. Science has conquered 
smallpox, cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, and 
other dread diseases of the past. It is now 
turning its attention to cancer, polio, heart 
disease, and tuberculosis, the major disease 
killers of today. Perhaps, out of the Albert 
Einstein College will come the cure for one 
of the dread diseases which still plague 
mankind. In this battle the expansion of 
educational facilities to train physicians and 
research scientists has No. 1 priority. 

There are not enough general physicians 
and most of those we have are so busy that 
they cannot give the patient the time and 
sympathetic care the old family doctor could 
give in a home visit. 

We need more pediatricians to assure chil- 
dren the optimum health protection that is 
their due. Our mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals are critically short of staff. Medical 
schools have many unfilled faculty positions. 

In the expanding field of public health, 
industrial medicine, and rehabilitation, phy- 
sician shortages are holding up dynamic pro- 
grams, 

With the possible exception of surgery, 
there is no specialty in which the supply 
of physicans meets present needs. 

The number of doctors graduated is about 
equal to the number who die or retire each 
year. Of the nearly 17,000 qualified students 
who apply to medical schools each year, 
approximately 7,000 can be accepted. The 
proportion of young people who are ad- 
mitted to medical schools has remained al- 
most constant for the past 20 years, while 
the proportion who receive a College edu- 
cation has more than quadrupled and the 
proportion entering engineering has in- 
creased sixfold. The establishment of such 
schools as the Albert Einstein College of 
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Medicine therefore becomes the vital concern 
of all of us. 

In paying tribute to our friends, Charles 
Haring and Morris Bogdanoff tonight, I am 
sure we are all aware of the deep signifi- 
cance of the cause for which our guests of 
honor and their friends are devoted. In 
joining with them in their efforts on behalf 
of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
we are helping to strengthen America. 

The health of our people is the Natlon’s 
most precious resource. It touches every 
American family and every American home. 
Your participation in this effort is, there- 
fore, an investment in the health and wel- 
fare of your families, neighbors, and com- 
munity. We can all take pride in what you 
have achieved and in the promise of what 
lies ahead, < 


Benson Backs President’s Farm, Food, 
Fiber Program 


EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Secretary Benson ap- 
peared in the Toledo Blade of March 2, 
1958. 

Much of the time, basic solutions to 
our modern problems are lost in lengthy 
speeches and extensive arguments. This 
article is important because it contains 
a brief and clear statement of the ad- 
ministration’s position on some of the 
highly publicized agricultural problems. 

Benson. Backs Presipent’s FARM, Foon, 

FIBER PROGRAM 
(By Ezra Taft Benson) 

As we approach congressional action on 
President Eisenhower's farm, food and fiber 
program, certain misleading assertions in- 
trude into public debate of what can and 
ought to be done for agriculture. 

One of these misleading assertions is that 
the administration intends to junk price 
supports in toto. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

The fact is, as I have repeatediy empha- 
sized, that this administration has never 
proposed, and does not now propose, to do 
away with price supports. Price supports 
should be established at the highest feasible 
level consistent with orderly marketing and 
the needs for expanding markets. 

Our proposals are for a program to help 
farmers in their efforts to adjust to chang- 
ing conditions. Just as they are not using 
the production tools of 25 years ago, farmers 
should not be obliged to live with legislative 
Programs tallored to meet conditions im- 
posed first by depression and then by war. 

Supports should not be used to create 
new surpluses once excessive supplies which 
now depress’ farm prices are removed from 
the market through intensive—and costly— 
export and other programs. That is why 
the President has recommended removal of 
the so-called escalator clauses in the farm 
laws which require that price supports for 
basic commodities be raised as soon as sur- 
pluses are reduced. This creates a produc- 
tion incentive which threatens farmers with 
new price depressing surpluses. 

NEW FARM PROGRAM 


In brief, the program recommended to the 
Congress by the President would give farm- 
ers greater freedom to plant, to market, and 
to meet competition. 
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To deal with these problems, we need to 
push forward again, we need to supplement 
the progress that has been made. That is 
the goal of the new farm, food, and fiber pro- 
gram presented to the Congress last month 
by the President of the United States. 

Here is what the program is designed to 
do: 
It will develop bigger markets, thus put- 
ting our abundance to good use. 

It will allow farmers more freedom to use 
their productive resources. 

It will push forward the necessary long- 
range conservation effort, 

It will help the forgotten segment of agri- 
culture those people on small, low-income 
farms, 

We have lined up our sights so as to help 
agriculture recognize the basic economic 
realities and redirect into sound channels its 
four basic resources: Its production, its tech- 
niques, its land and water, and its people. 
President Eisenhower spelled this out in his 
message to Congress in which he proposed 
an attack on the problem on four fronts. 

THERE'S BRIGHT SIDE 

There are many bright sides to the agri- 
culture picture. 

Income per person on farms last year— 
including income from all sources—was the 
highest on record. x 

The level of living on farms is higher to- 
day than ever before. The comforts and fa- 
cilities formerly enjoyed only by city people 
are now familiar to rural free delivery. Pro- 
ductivity per man-hour of farm work is up 
14 percent over 1953. 

Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new rec- 
ord of $4.7 billlon—68 percent higher than 
in fiscal 1953. 

The abundant production of American 
farms has been used to meet the needs of 
hungry people at home and abroad. 

‘The downtrend in prices has been stopped. 
Prices received by farmers in January. 1957, 
were 4 percent above a year ago and 10 per- 
cent above 2 years ago. 

The building up of surpluses has been re- 
versed, Government investment in surplus 
farm products owned and under CCC loan 
has dropped about one-sixth in the past year 
and a half. 


PRESENT PROGRAM SOUND 


I believe that further gains will he made 
possible by the President’s farm, food and 
fiber program. It is sound and forwardlook- 
ing. 
As he pointed out, economic and techno- 
logical progress cannot be stopped with leg- 
isiative blockades. 

I have great faith in the future of agricul- 
ture in Ohio and elsewhere over this great 
land of ours. 

This is a Nation with a great mission. I 
believe with all my heart that it was estab- 
lished-by the God of heaven to be a beacon- 
to liberty-loving people everywhere. Let us 
Pledge ourselves to preserve in it the full 
measure of our traditional freedom, that 
our children—and our children's children in 
the distant tomorrow—may enjoy the bless- 
ings which we enjoy so richly today. 


The Late Roland B. Bell, Wilkes-Barre 
Broker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REC- 
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ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record, of March 
22, 1958. on the passing of Roland B. 
Bell, who in recent years resided in 
Kingston, Pa., and for a half century was 
a Wilkes-Barre broker: 

ROLAND B. BELL 

In the early years of his long career, Roland 
B. Bell was a prominent resident of Ashley. 
He came to that borough as a boy from York, 
Ontario, Canada, where he was born. He 
Was an employee of the Jersey Central Rail- 
road's Ashley Shops first as a machinist and 
then as a timekeeper when the shops were 
in their heyday with some 1,800 workers on 
the payroll. 

He was an Ashley correspondent for the 
Wilkes-Barre Record. He served with dis- 
tinction for several terms as a member of 
the Ashley School Board. For many years 
he was an active member of Ashley Presby- 
terian Church, a leader in many of its affairs. 

Only last January at the St. John's dinner 
of Conlville Lodge 474, F. and A. M., he was 
honored as a 50-year member of the frater- 
nity. He was a past master of the lodge. 
His half-century tenure with Yeager Grain 
Oo., Wilkes-Barre, in latter years as a part- 
ner, brought him recognition as one of the 
leading brokers in the local field. 

In recent years he had been a resident of 

ngston, and his death at the age of 83 
brings to a close the career of one of its most 
esteemed residents. 


Our Elder Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled “The Oldsters Are 

rgotten” which appeared in the edi- 
torial column of the Newark Star Ledger 
of March 21, 1958, although pointing 
Specifically to the subject of our elder 
Citizens in the State of New Jersey, is 
indicative of the attitude reflected 

oughout the 48 States on this all- 
important question. 

For a long time now, I have been urg- 
ing that action be taken by our Federal 
Government to deal especially with the 
Problem of our elder citizens. I am 
happy to note that my good friend and 
Colleague, Congressman FOGARTY re- 
cently proposed a White House confer- 
ence on this subject. The plight of our 
elder citizens has, as is indicated in the 
Star Ledger editorial, grown worse. It 
is important that we deal with this sub- 
Ject now. 

I wish to commend the Newark Star 
h er for the series of articles which 

ave appeared in its columns pointing 
up the importance and urgency of tak- 

action now so that our oldsters will 

Ow they are not forgotten. 

TRE OLDSTERS ARE FORGOTTEN 
ao Molay in New Jersey are aware of the 
8 problem in providing proper care 
ior e aged. A legislative commission was 
ton ed in 1954 to study the problem. The 
Owing year public hearings were held 
and the legislators heard the details of the 


troubles besetti 
ng many of the elderly citi- 
zens of the State, : 
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Some of the same story was told this week 
in a series of articles in this newspaper. In 
the intervening years since the commission's 
hearings there has been no improvement. 
If anything, the plight of the aged has 
grown worse. 

For one thing, the cost of care for the 
elderly—iike almost all other costs—has con- 
tinued to rise. The shortage of facilities for 
caring for the aged has not been abated. 
And the number of elderly persons in need 
of help has continued its steady increase, 

This is part of a trend—a trend toward 
longer life. But for too many people, the 
extra years do not add up to extra years of 
enjoyment. And that is indeed a tragedy 
about which all of us should be concerned. 

The State's concern is reflected in the 
recommendations made by the old-age study 
commission at the conclusion of its hear- 
ings. The commission proposed a State 
Division of the Aging, to be made part of 
the department of health. 

The plan for the division is fairly elab- 
orate. It calls for a full-time director, a 
staff of experts, a commission to set policy 
and an advisory citizens’ council. 

The bill incorporating these plans was 
passed by both houses of the legislature and 
signed by Governor Meyner last June. But 
it still hasn't been implemented. 

A director for the division has not yet been 
appointed. Governor Meyer blames the de- 
lay on the failure of the legislature to appro- 
priate any funds to set up the division. The 
governor suggests that some $34,000 left over 
from Salk vaccine funds be used to get the 
division going. He has submitted a recom- 
mendation for the director * * * but con- 
firmation is now being held up by Senator 
Jones; who headed the study commission. 

The details of the political byplay which 
has held up the old-age program is of little 
concern to the thousands of persons in need 
of help with no place to turn. 

They have been getting shabby treatment, 
and it's high time the State got going on the 
program which already has been approved. 

The legislators and the governor should be 
commended for thelr concern over the aged 
and for approving an ambitious program 
which could go a long way toward providing 
the needed help. They should now get to- 
gether and translate the paper program into 
actuality without further delay, 


The College Student and the Local 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an address delivered by Dr. George 
S. Reuter, Jr., dean of the college, State 
Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak., at the 
Minot Interchurch Council, First Con- 
gregational Church, November 12, 1957. 
By unanimous consent, I offer it for in- 
sertion in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 
(Address by Dr. George S, Reuter, Jr.) 

Text: Matthew 28: 20: “Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” 

The title of the address tonight is fairly 
clear per se, but I desire to call attention 
to the fact that at least four words could 
have several meanings. First, when we think 
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of the college student. we normally think 
of the person between the ages of 18 and 22, 
although we know of occasions where various 
age groups are represented. I recently read 
about a grandmother who secured her degree 
at the age of 87. The other two words are 
the local church.” The various denomina- 
tions give different meanings to these words, 
but the meaning in the future normally 
uses the traditional definition of the local 
church being the local church building, 

As long as we have an understanding of 
the college student and the local church, 
we will have no difficulty. By background 
and training, you will note my pattern. 

RELATIONSHIP 


In general I think about three types of 
relationships that people have toward 
churches. The first group is the active 
members of a given congregation or denomi- 
nation. Some months ago I visited in the 
Peoples Church at Toronto, Canada, where 
Dr. Oswald J. Smith has been pastor since 
1930. This is a well-known church and yet 
they count people who normally attend as 
members rather than the traditional way of 
counting those who go through certain pro- 
cedures. It reminds me of Uncle Joe“ Can- 
non. When he was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, he 
counted a Member of Congress present if he 
were sitting in his seat regardless of whether 
or not he answered the rollcall. Dr. Smith 
does about the same. Some denominations 
have far more procedures to follow for a 
person to become an active member in a 
local congregation. 

The second type of relationship is the pas- 
sive church members. For some reason at 
some period in life, a person may join a 
church and yet show with the passing years, 
no interest whatsoever. Dr. A. G. Hause, 
an old friend of mine in Kansas City, Mo., 
has told me of the way he deais with these 
people. In order to remain on the roll of 
the Bales Baptist Church, you must be in 
attendance at least for one service per year 
and must make regular contributions. I 
might tell you that Dr. Hause’s church does 
not have any deadwood among its mem- 
bers, although some of you here tonight 
would object to such drastic approach. I 
think you will agree, however, that it is 
alarming to have so many people on church 
rolls who show no outward signs of interest. 

It reminds me somewhat of a story I once 
heard of a husband who went by to pick up 
his wife between Sunday school and church. 
He knew she liked to talk; hence, he left 
the motor of his automobile running while 
he went in to retrieve her. He was gone not 
more than 10 minutes but the minister of the 
church saw him there and listed him as a 
member of that congregation. He lived 
another 50 years and never was in the church 
building again, yet he was carried as a mem- 
ber all those years. This appears to be 
somewhat of a fable yet I think you can 
understand my concern with this point, 
Perhaps a truer story could be presented 
from an experience I had with a student 
a number of years ago. She filled out a 
permanent record card in my office on which 
she listed one denomination of which she 
was a member, and marked at the same time 
that she preferred another. 

The third type of relationship is the in- 
active church members as far as the local 
congregation is concerned. I have spent 
much time interviewing Christians and 
church members about the beginning of 
various congregations. On some occasions, 
I have driven 2,000 and 3,000 miles to make 
a study of some of these situations, Much 
of what I have done has been recorded on 
film. I remember 1 case of talking to a lady 
98 years of age concerning a congregation 
in which she was a charter member. All 
the other charter members had been dead 
for some years and she enjoyed very much 
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talking to me concerning the beginnings of 
that institution. I was shocked, however, 
to find out that she had been away from 
there for more than 50 years, and yet she 
had never moved her letter and had shown 
no interest in any local group. 

I have spent some time talking about these 
three types of relationships that students 
may possess in regard to the local church in 
their college community, in which they have 
preference. Other things being equal, I 
would strongly recommend that each of you 
affiliate with a local congregation here while 
you are a student. On rare occasions, there 
are exceptions to this idea that I will com- 
ment on below, 

CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH BY THE STUDENTS 


I have been in the 48 States and 
some foreign nations and take pride in the 
fact that I have visited some of the largest 
congregations in several denominations, and 
I think I know the type of congregation that 
I am interested in holding membership in, 

ess of where I am. I would list a 
number of points in this regard that I con- 
sider a must. They are: 

1. A New Testament church. 

2. A soul-winning church. 

3. An alert church. 

4. An active church. 

5. An educational church. 

6. A friendly church. 

I haven't been in Minot long enough to 
swear to what I am about to say but my 
feeling is that there are a number of local 
congregations here that would meet the 
qualifications I have listed above. I do de- 
sire to dwell only a moment on those com- 
munities that are less favorably situated 
as far as these qualifications are concerned. 
I will use two well-known American clergy- 
men as examples of this exceptional point 
of view. Dr. Billy Graham lives in Moun- 
treat, N. C., and there is not a Baptist 
congregation there; hence, he has his 
membership in the First Baptist Church 
of Dallas, Tex. Mrs. Graham, as some of 
you may know, has stayed with the Presby- 
terian group. The other example is Dr. John 
R. Rice, who is often referred to as a min- 
ister’s minister.“ There was a local con- 
gregation in Wheaton, III., of the same 
denomination but he found it to be an un- 
desirable place to have his membership; 
hence, for many years he had his member- 
ship in Chattanooga, Tenn. Recently this 
was changed when he organized a local con- 
gregation in Wheaton. I am saying then 
that you students provide a terrific chal- 
lenge to the various denominations in 
Minot. The result is that you can expect 
great things in many cases. Be demanding 
in your choice, but do it prayerfully. 


CHALLENGE TO THE STUDENT BY THE CHURCH 


I have been talking for the last few mo- 
ments where you, the students, had the local 
congregations on the spot” so to speak, to 
provide an adequate program for you. I 
want you to know at the same time that 
these local congregations have you on the 
spot to render the type of service to God 
and man that you are capable of giving. 
I woud! not want you or the local congrega- 
tions to be in the same status as a-man I 
once knew. There had been 6 principals 
in 6 years at this school before he came, 
but he broke the record and stayed 2 years. 
Someone asked him what the secret of his 
success was. His answer was he shifted his 
mind in neutral and thus permited himself 
to be pushed around in all directions all 
the time. We do not want this sort of thing 
from our local congregations or from you as 
members. would lise a number of things 
that these local congregations may well ex- 
pect of you: 

1. You should have an interest in the 
well-being of all mankind. There is a 
theological difference in the concept of all 
mankind being the Sons of God. In one 
sense they are the Sons of God by birth and 
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in the other sense by election. Regrad- 
less, you should all be concerned with the 
well-being of all people. You should thus 
be a good samaritan. 

2. You should become an ethical, moral, 
and religious being. There is a true differ- 
ence between ethics and legality and legality 
but good citizenship demands both. 

3. You should be willing to give your life, 
if necessary. History is filled with examples 
of people who gave their lives, Sometimes 
they died without a reason; other died with- 
out a cause. Finally, some died to escape 
reality. Some were cowards while they were 
alive but died as heroes. Others were 
ordinary people but died as saints and 
martyrs, Whether it was Jane Grey or 
Rufus Grey is not really important; the im- 
portant thing is the cause they represented, 
and the reason for their death. 

4. You should have an active philosophy 
of life. Mr. Stevens of the Illinois Life In- 
surahce Co. committed suicide because of 
business reverses. Mr. Finney, of Kansas, 
committed suicide to escape prison. Sena- 
tor Hunt, of Wyoming, committed suicide to 
avoid pain. Mary McElroy, of Kansas City, 
committed suicide because of her broken 
heart. Perhaps if their philosophies of life 
had been more real, they would still be alive 
today. You can be sane and commit suicide. 
You can destroy your body but God will have 
the final word. 

5. You should consider equality among 
races a reality and respect the rights of all. 

6. You should carefully select your rel- 
gious beliefs. There are fundamental differ- 
ences among denominations and they are 
not all equal. Union of denominations 18 
not the answer, but united action for com- 
mon causes is often desirable. 

7. You should constantly demand better 
things of yourself. It is healthy to become 
dissatisfied with self but you should avoid 
being disgusted. If you keep from your mind 
difficulties, you have more space for satisfac- 
tion. You need to learn to live with your- 
self. In essence, if you follow the principle 
of “In His steps you have little to fear. 


Was Sputnik Really a Surprise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, was the 
launching of sputnik a complete surprise 
to the United States Government? 

I have received an interesting letter 
from Mrs. Mary Fogiato, of Bridgeville, 
Pa., who asked the question which I am 
sure millions of Americans have been 
thinking about. In order to be helpful 
to Mrs. Fogiato I requested an answer 
from the Department of Defense as to 
whether we were aware of Russian activ- 
ities in the missile field which indicated 
a potential capability to launch an earth 
satellite. 

I am submitting for the Recorp the 
letter received from the Department of 
errs in answer to Mrs. Fogiato’s 
etter: 


OFFICE or THE SECRETARY 


or DEFENSE. 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. James G, FULTON, 
House of Representatives, À 
Dear Mr. FULTON: Reference is made to 
your communication of February 28, 1958, 
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attaching a letter from Mrs. Fogiato, of 
Bridgeville, Pa. The Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Legislative Affairs has 
asked me to comment on this letter for you. 

Mrs. Fogiato asks whether or not the Soviet 
satellite launching came as a complete sur- 
prise to the United States Government, It 
did not. We were aware of certain Soviet 
activities in the missile field which indicated 
a potential Soviet capability to launch an 
earth satellite. However, until the act was 
accomplished, we could not be certain that 
this capability was anything more than po- 
tential, as was ours. The Soviets them- 
selves most likely felt similarly about their 
own earth-satellite program until the earth 
satellite was actually in orbit. 

Thus, although the launching did not 
come as a complete surprise to officials of 
this Government, any prior public statement 
as to when the Soviets would launch an 
earth satellite would have been but mere 
speculation. I should add, however, that 
both United States and U. S. S. R. inten- 
tions in the earth- satellite field have been 
a matter of public record since mid- 1955, at 
which time each announced its plan to at- 
tempt to launch an earth satellite during the 
International Geophysical Year (July 1, 1957- 
December 1958), an international scientific 
endeavor in which both countries are par- 
ticipating. 

Sincerely, 
G. B. ERSKINE, 
General, USMC (Retired), Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense 
(Special Operations). 


Byelorussia’s 40th Independence Anni- 
versary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, just 40 
years ago, on March 25, 1918, the inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democrat- 
ic Republic was proclaimed in the city of 
Miensk as a free and independent 
country. This declaration is now being 
commemorated each year by Byelorus- 
sian people wherever they live. 

Unfortunately, the freedom of the 
Byelorussian people was shortlived. By 
1921 Soviet Russia established its dom- 
ination over this people and its territory, 
and thus came to an early end the ef- 
forts and the aspirations of the Byelo- 
russians. Their struggle for freedom, 
however, did not cease with the destruc- 
tion of the Byelorussian Republic. A 
National Council continues to function 
in exile through all these years, to en- 
courage the resistance of the people and 
to keep alive their hopes for freedom. 

The Kremlin leaders are always the 
first to denounce colonialism and to 
pose as ardent champions of the op- 
pressed and persecuted small nations. 
At the same time, Moscow has subju- 
gated more small nations than all the 


colonial powers combined and certainly 


in more brutal ways. Byelorussia is 
a case in point. Ruthless suppression 
of its freedom, liquidation of its national 
independence, destruction of its culture 
and religion, the genocidal policies prac- 
ticed against its people with untold 
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losses of human lives, and severance of 
all contacts with the free world and 
with their kinsmen in America and else- 
where—these are some of the cruel 
achievements of the Soviet overlords of 
Byelorussia. 

On this 40th anniversary of-their in- 
dependence it is important that the peo- 
ple of America declare their solidarity 
with the people of Byelorussia. We 
Pledge ourselves not to forget them in 
their tragic plight, and we pray for their 
early liberation. We extend our greet- 
ings and our wishes that they may live 

` to see the early restoration of their na- 
tion to full independence and to a right- 
ful place among the free nations of the 
World, but in a more peaceful and hap- 
Pier world. 


Deserved Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
clude a recent article regarding the 
Outstanding work on the Appropriations 
Committee of my colleague and friend, 

MEL Lan. 

Mer Larp was recently recognized as 
dalryland's best friend in Congress and 
as one of our outstanding young men of 
1958 by the junior chamber of com- 
merce, 

The article which appeared last week 
in papers throughout Wisconsin is as 
follows: 

STATE'S YOUNGEST CONGRESSMAN Has Post ON 
Tor COMMITTEE—REPRESĘNTATIVE LAIRD 
WORKING QUIETLY ON GOVERNMENT EXPEND- 
ITURES PROGRAM 

(By John Wyngaard) 

WASHINGTON.—A young Congressman thom 
central Wisconsin is engaged in some of the 
Most important work of the United States 

ngress, almost anonymously. 

Representative MELVIN R. Lamp, of Marsh- 

ld, 34-year-old Representative of the Wis- 
Consin Seventh District, is the youngest 
member of the Wisconsin delegation of 10 

the House of Representatives, but he sits 
on one of the most powerful legislative com- 

Mittees. It is the House Committee on Ap- 

Propriations which now is struggling to de- 

2 an expenditures program for the Na- 

tonal Government at a time when its 
ial policies are intimately involved 
with the domestic economy and the defense 

Of the free world. 

NO OPEN SESSIONS 

Relatively little of the Appropriation 

ittee’s deliberation becomes public 

Property, however, because of the ironclad 
aditions governing congressional procedure. 

= © Committee never holds public sessions 

Warr cumstance that a Wisconsin visitor may 
onder about—schooled as he is in the full 

hemi traditions of Wisconsin public 


In the Wisconsin Legislative Finance Com- 


8 on which Lamp served during his 
ant legislative career, expenditure debates 


or are typically heid in full view 
the public. But the House Committee on 
nePropriations, during all of its history, has 

der opened its meetings to the public or 
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the press. As an alternative, transcripts of 
proceedings are made public, at the discre- 
tion of the committee. 

As a result of that tradition and others 
including the tacit rule that only the com- 
mittee sponsors legislation—never the indi- 
vidual member—appropriations committee 
members get less personal recognition in 
spite of the vital nature of their work than 
do other Congressmen assigned to other 
committee labors, 

Laigp’s position with the group is a good 
one. Its leaders have apparently resolved 
to exploit his energy and willingness. He 
has been assigned to more subcommittees 
than any other Member—although he is a 
member of the Republican minority—and 
when he attained a seat at the age of 30 he 
was the youngest legislator ever assigned to 
it. 

SPENDING SPREE 

The mightiest figures in American gov- 
ernment pass through the committee doors, 
to solicit the public funds with which the 
Nation's governmental activities. girdling the 
globe, are supported. On a recent day, for 
example, Lam sat for hours listening to the 


hush-hush testimony of Allan Dulles, the 


head of the Nation's Central Intelligence 
Agency. On another, he took part in delib- 
eratfons that involved the fate of the so- 
called Soil Bank program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Lamp is not hopeful of holding the line 
on Federal expenditures this year. Congress 
appears inclined to indulge a spending spree, 
he says, The House committee is likely to 
come up with the same gross budget pro- 
posal as originally submitted by President 
Eisenhower—or about $73.9 billion—but 
there will be significant adjustments within 
the program. 

Most important, he predicts, will be a cut 
in the foreign aid appropriations asked by 
the White House, in favor of bolstering the 
Nation's defense expenditures by a similar 
amount. Lamp notes that with supplemen- 
tary appropriations new being approved to 
extend the 1958 fiscal year funds already 
approved, defense spending for the present 
year will be about 50 percent above the 
level of last year. 

The Wisconsin Congressman has observed 
that the United States Senate usually 
boosts the appropriations levels approved by 
the House, As it works out politically, the 
House makes the intensive examinations 
and deliberations—through long drawn out 
hearings. The Senate is in effect the “ap- 
peal body,” hearing the complaints of those 
agencies that feel they have not been prop- 
erly treated by the House. Representative 
Lamp guesses that the Senate this year will 
boost the House appropriations by as much 
as $2 billion. The differences will be ironed 
out in conference committees. 

Meanwhile, however, there will be extra- 
budgetary spending bills passed, which will 
mean a substantial deficit over income for 
the year and accounts for the action of the 
Congressmen and Senators in approving a 
boost in the national debt limit to $280 
billion, z 

SERIOUS MISTAKE 

Lamp believes Congress and the admin- 
istration made a serious mistake in increas- 
ing the debt limit before decisions were 
completed on supplementary spending. It 
was “putting the cart before the horse,” he 
says. 

“The stamp of approval has been given 
to deficit spending in the amount of $5 
billion for fiscal 1959 without a single bill 
being reported from our House Appropria- 
tions Committee. This action in effect re- 
moved the lid on Federal spending and will 
make the job much more difficult for many 
of us who are hoping that this Congress will 
show some regard for fiscal responsibility,” 
he elaborated. 
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The terminology of congressional affairs 
is sometimes unclear to citizens familiar 
with the simpler language of State and local 
governments. For example, Congress fre- 
quently votes “authorizations” for public 
service programs. Yet such actions are fre- 
quently meaningless, because the appro- 
priations” are separate matters. ~ 

Until the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions reports out money bills, the authori- 
zations cannot become effective. Represent- 
ative Larp explains that the gross figure for 
presently authorized National Government 
programs, for which appropriations have not 
yet been approved, is several times the typi- 
cal annual Federal budget. If all authori- 
zations were to be yalidated by appropria- 
tions this year, the prospective national 
budget for next year would be about $250 
billion rather than the $75 billion Lamp now 
expects from his intimate observation point. 


Essential Covernmental Services 
Health, Welfare, Education, 
Recreation 


for 
and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. ADDONZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
thoughtful resolution on essential gov- 
ernmental services for health, welfare, 
education, and recreation adopted by the 
board of trustees of the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council of Essex County at its 
meeting on March 13. The council ren- 
ders invaluable service to the whole com- 
munity by its numerous splendid pro- 
grams. It provides financial support for 
a network of local services which care for 
the sick and the aged, emotionally dis- 
turbed and troubled children, unhappy 
families and which also provide voca- 
tional guidance and job placement for 
the handicapped and leisure time cul- 
tural and recreational activities for peo- 
ple of all ages. The members of the 
council are intimately aware of our wel- 
fare needs, and I commend their views 
to the Members’ careful consideration. 
The resolution is particularly timely 
with the 1959 appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for 1959 on the pro- 
gram for this week. The resolution 
reads: ~ 
RESOLUTION ON ESSENTIAL GOVERNMENTAL 

SERVICES FOR HEALTH, WELFARE, EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION 

Responsive to the general welfare of the 
American people, our State and Federal Gov- 
ernments over the years have developed 
health, welfare, education, and recreation 
services that are essential to the national 
well being. 

These governmental services are also the 
bedrock foundation for voluntary services 
which complement and supplement them 
for the benefit of the American public. 

Inevitably, any curtailment or retrench- 
ment of governmental activity in these areas 
will affect not only the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people but the entire structure of vol- 
untary services in this country, which will 
be unable to cope with the resultant increase 
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in the demands that will be placed upon 
them. 

It is therefore a matter of imperative con- 
cern that, in the budget proposed for the 
coming year by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, large increases for the necessary mil- 
itary defense of our Nation were counterbal- 
anced by compensating reductions in vitally 
needed governmental health and welfare 
services. : 

Specifically, the proposed budget recom- 
mends: 

No Federal funds for school construction; 

No Federal funds for training and re- 
search in social security; 

No Federal funds for the education of 
mentally retarded children; 

No Federal funds for the treatment or 
control of juvenile delinquency; 

No further authorization of Federal funds 
for public housing; 

Reductions in the present levels of appro- 
priations for hospital construction, for li- 
brary services, for control of tuberculosis, for 
assistance in urban renewal and develop- 
ment (housing) and for college housing. 

We regard with particular shock the fact 
that while juvenile delinquency is on the 
increase and local community and volun- 
tary facilities for preventing and combatting 
it are falling far behind, the $3 million ap- 
propriation for the Children’s Bureau pro- 
gram has been deleted. 

We are dismayed, too, at the proposed cut- 
back of Federal matching funds to the 
States on assistance to needy aged, depend- 
ent children, the blind and the disabled 
from 70 percent to 50 percent and at the 
fact that the school construction program of 
$420 million proposed in last year’s budget 
was left out in the new budget to be re- 
placed only by a proposed special $250 mil- 
lion training program for the encouragement 
of education in the sciences. 

Mindful that the health and welfare of 
the Nation is as important to its defense as 
its military posture; 

Feeling that these cutbacks will start a 
chain reaction that will engulf voluntary 
services dependent upon them and seriously 
affect the welfare of the people of this 
country; 

Aware that rising costs have strained al- 
ready inadequate budgets in these vital areas 
of humanitarian service; and 

Believing that the people of the United 
States will support all measures designed to 
improve the general welfare, 

We call upon the Members of the House 
of Repreesntatives and the Senate of the 
United States to maintain our governmental 
services to promote the health, the welfare 
and the education of the people of our coun- 
try, at a level of operations which is fully 
commensurate with the needs. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
word “Greece” calls to mind many things 
for many people. To the tourist it may 
recall the warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, the friendly people, or majestic 
columns rising toward a cloud-flecked 
azure sky. To others it may bring forth 
visions of steaming food, superbly pre- 
pared by Greek chefs. To the philoso- 
pher it calls up the ghosts of Plato, of 
Aristotle, the stoics, and the other great 
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philosophers and schools of philosophy 
that bloomed in the clean intellectual 
climate that was ancient Greece. 

And so it goes, to each, the word 
Greece means something different. 
Something of personal worth. And that 
is the glory of this nation, of these people. 
For they, down through the centuries, 
have made countless significant contri- 
butions to the well-being, both physical 
and intellectual, of the peoples of the 
world. No other single nation has done 
so much to shape the philosophical bases 
of liberty, of democracy, as this small, 
mountainous plot of land jutting out into 
the Mediterranean. 

In a direct sense our own political 
structure was influenced by ideas thou- 
sands of years old, ideas that germinated 
in the minds of Greek philosophers and 
statesmen many years before the birth 
of Christ. The concept of federalism, 
basic to the American system, is to be 
found in the workings of the Achaian 
League of Ancient Greece and provided 
much food for thought for men like 
Washington and Hamilton in the delib- 
erations at Philadelphia. ~ 

Today we celebrate the 137th anni- 
versary of Greek independence. It 
seems strange perhaps to think of these 
gallant people as slaves. Their whole 
history is dominated by the concept of 
liberty. But the fact remains that for 
nearly four centuries Greece was a na- 
tion enslaved. From the middle of the 
15th century until 1821 this cradle of 
democracy, whose great minds had de- 
veloped the concept of sovereignty, were 
themselves ruled by outsiders, the 
agents of the ruthless Ottoman Empire. 

For hundreds of years the voice of 
freedom was stifled, the right of move- 
ment severely curtailed. Harsh penal- 
ties were inflicted for the most minor of 
infractions. Yet despite the heavy 
hand of despotism that hung so long 
over their heads, the ideas of independ- 
ence and liberty could not be destroyed. 
On March 25, 1821, the banner of free- 
dom was unfurled and the tentacles of 
tyranny thrown off. 

In the years that followed, the great- 
ness that is Greece reasserted its in- 
fluence on the affairs of the world. The 
surge of Hitler’s armies in World War II 
could not dampen the vigor, the vitality 
of their love of liberty. These patriots 
developed guerilla warfare to a fine art 
in the years of the German occupation 
and did much to weaken the Nazi stran- 
glehold on Fortress Europe. This ex- 
perience served them well when, at the 
end of the war, the servants of the Com- 
munist conspiracy attempted to slide 
their own special brand of tyranny in 
as the Nazis moved out. With material 
and moral help from the West, but most 
of all with their own indominable spirit, 
the people of Greece crushed these 
agents of Soviet slavery. 

The history of this gallant nation is 
an inspiration to all freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. From the sweep- 
ing majesty of the Parthenon to the 
grim foxholes of modern. war, from 
Athenian democracy to the Olympic 
games, it stands as a symbol of the 
everlasting desire of man to be free. 

In joining with the people of Greece 
and their sons and daughters around 
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the world who have themselves done so 
much to enrich our culture, we express 
our deep appreciation for the heritage 
they have given us. May it soon be not 
only a western heritage, but the heri- 
tage of all the peoples of the earth. 


National Sales Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a concurrent resolution 
requesting the President to designate a 
7-day period during 1958 and to pro- 
claim it as National Sales Week. In his 
proclamation, the President is to call 
upon the American people to observe this 
week with appropriate activities directed 
toward increasing business sales on & 
nationwide basis as a means for ending 
the present recession. 

In conjunction with the resolution 
which I am introducing, I wish to direct 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress to the national sales crusade 
which is being launched simultaneously 
in April by several thousand business- 
men in New York, New Jersey, Connect- 
icut, and elsewhere. These businessmen 
have organized themselves into a non- 
profit organization, headed by Henry 
Modell, known as National Sales Cru- 
sade, Inc. Mr. Modell is chairman of the 
board of Modell’s Chain Shoppers World. 
Working with him are leaders of dis- 
tribution, transportation, banking, farm- 
ing, and others. 

The purpose of this group is to stimu- 
late sales throughout the country. 
Fewer sales means less demand, which 
means less production in the factories, 
which means smaller working forces and 
a continuing rise in unemployment. Ia- 
creased sales mean jobs, and jobs are 
the lifeblood of our national economy. 
This national sales crusade is in- 
tended to spark the buying public to 
loosen up their pursestrings in the in- 
terest of national economic survival. 
Our national economy, stems from the 
retail counter. The merchants of this 
great Nation of 173 million consumers 
will have to sell and sell, promote and 
promote, advertise and advertise. This 
is their plan. 

Action and not talk is the cure of most 
of the present business ills. Let the men 
and women of America realize that now 
is the time to do something. Paint your 
house or furniture, repair, renovate, re- 
build, read a book, buy flowers, get mar- 
ried, take home a box of candy, buy a 
toy, send a telegram, take long hikes— 
good for your health and for the shoe 
business. 

The mounting deposits of individual 
savings—more than $7 billion in 1957— 
is an indication that industry has failed 
badly to create sufficient consumer de- 
mand for the products being manufac- 
tured. Producers and sellers should ac- 
cept the challenge by convincing the 
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American consumer to upgrade their 
eating, clothing, and housing standards. 

This National Sales Crusade organiza- 
tion, with offices at 1776 Broadway, New 
York City, will stress in its advertising 
Let's Buy It Now.” It believes that the 
recession must be hit at the merchants 
counter. Confidence in our economy 
must be spread countrywide. These 
businessmen will promote their hard 
Selling formula through chambers of 
commerce and trade organizations. 
They have printed an emblem stating 
‘Sales Mean Jobs.” This emblem will 
be circulated throughout the country, 
Calling upon business people to paste 
them on their store windows. 

This is hoped to combat negative 

g which creates fear and business 
recession. Positive thinking generates 

Confidence and prosperity. It will drive 

away the advocates of gloom and doom, 

Who tell us only about the 5 million 

Americans who are unemployed. How- 

ever, they fail to point out that 62 mil- 

lion are gainfully employed. 

A country can talk itself into a de- 
Pression just as easily as a person can 
talk himself into a sickness. The people 
of America have been through these eco- 
nomic cycles before and each time we 
Came out of it much stronger. What we 
heed is greater faith and confidence. We 
Should dedicate ourselves to harder sell- 
ing and stand steadfast to meet the chal- 

8e—showing our Nation's true worth. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress to 
give prompt consideration to this reso- 
lution and in this way strike directly at 
the roots of the current recession. 

The text of the resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to proclaim a National Sales Week 
during 1958 5 
Whereas leading merchants and small- 

business people throughout the United 

States are organizing a nonprofit organiza- 


tion to be known as National Sales Crusade, 
Ine and 
Whereas the purpose of such organization 
ul be to launch a campaign in order to 
the yolume of retail sales on a 
Nationwide basis; and 
Whereas the stimulation of consumer buy- 
can be an effective method of combating 
ta Present economic recession: Now, there- 
ore, be it 
Resolved by the House Of Representatives 
Arat Senate concurring), That the President 
aden ested, as soon as practicable after the 
d Option of this concurrent resolution, to 
Nea te such 7-day period during 1958 as 
W May deem appropriate as National Sales 
bite and to issue a proclamation calling 
out the people of the United States to 
Tye such week with appropriate activi- 
＋ directed toward increasing the volume 
Of retail sales on a nationwide basis. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 

Poses KEATING.~ Mr. Speaker, in our 
Se wo concern for the freedom and 

lfare of those nations that have been 
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engulfed by the bloody tide of interna- 
tional communism. in the years since 
World War II, we all too often forget 
those whose liberties have been sup- 
pressed by these same tyrants for a much 
longer time. Today we celebrate, with- 
out the joys that usually fill the hearts 
of men on such occasions, Byelorussian 
Independence Day. 

The joy, the gladness, are missing for 
the simple reason the independence it- 
self is missing. The all too brief period 
of freedom was but a flash of light be- 
tween the gloom of ‘czarist tyranny and 
the black Communist oppression. 

With the end of World War I, there 
came to the peoples of Eastern Europe a 
wonderful hope, the hope that at long 
last the day had come when they could 
once again be masters of their own des- 
tinies. On March 25, 1918, the Council 
of the Byelorussian Democratic. Repub- 
lic proclaimed the independence of that 
nation and the freedom of its peoples, 
striking off the chains of 125 years of 
slavery. A new congress guaranteed 
secret elections, universal adult suffrage, 
freedom of speech and of the press, and 
the other essentials of democratic gov- 
ernment. To those who had bent so long 
under the heavy hand of the czars it was 
as if a new life had begun, 

But the growing might of Lenin's 
mass murderers grew like an angry 
cloud on the horizon. Swiftly the storm 
of despotism broke, sweeping away the 
hard-won liberties so recently gained. 

In the place of democratic self-rule, 
the police state so typical of Kremlin 
puppets was established. Systematic 
and ruthless suppression of all patri- 
otic opposition became the order of life. 
The church doors were nailed shut or 
turned into meeting houses for atheist 
discussion groups. Newspaper presses 
were smashed or turned into propa- 
ganda vehicles mouthing the bilge that 
passed for the party line as set down 
by Moscow. Freedom to congregate be- 
came the freedom to attend Communist 
rallies and applaud these masters of 
mass murder. Overnight a nation the 
size of France was turned into one gi- 
gantic concentration camp. Overnight 
20 million people became slaves to the 
mad whims of Moscow. 

Today there is no peace in Byelorus- 
sia. The seething torment of these peo- 
ple has led to periodic uprisings against 
these inhuman practices. The light of 
liberty still burns in their hearts. Be- 
hind darkened windows they still talk 
of freedom, talk and think and plan. 
It is a shining testimonial to the spirit 
of man, that after 125 years of czarist 
dictatorship and 40 years of Communist 
tyranny, the Byelorussian people hold 
fast to their beliefs, in freedom, in God, 
and in the dignity of man. 

On this, the 40th anniversary of 
Byelorussian independence, we take re- 
newed strength from the perseverance 
of these gallant patriots. May their 
example be a blazing symbol of man’s 


“ everlasting hatred of slavery and of 


those for whom the lust for power is 
all-consuming, a symbol to which all 
freedom-loving men and women will 
rally in the battle against despotism. 
Who can doubt that people such as 
these must win the ultimate victory? 


Radio Free Europe: Private Propaganda 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RALPH W. GWINN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 11, 1958, I quoted my study en- 
titled “How Freedom Vanished in the 
Ancient World by Popular Vote.“ One 
of the levers which contributed to that 
loss of freedom and calamities leading 
thereto was specious propaganda. 

During recent weeks, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
one of the Nation’s most distinguished 
commentators and news analysts, has 
broadcast a series of programs exposing 
the operations of Radio Free Europe, a 
private propaganda agency, which 
broadcasts have attracted wide attention 
throughout the country and in the 
Congress. 

An able discussion of Mr. Lewis’ charge 
by Ross Valentine, the always interest- 
ing columnist of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, appeared in the March 
12, 1958, issue of that great Virginia 
newspaper. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the text of the indicated 
column, inviting the attention of the 
Congress to the recommendations that 
Radio Free Europe be abandoned. 

The column follows: 

A PRIVATE PROPAGANDA AGENCY 

Fulton Lewis, Jr, in Monday night's 
broadcast proposed an investigation of Radio 
Pree Europe by a Senate committee. 

Bill Buckley, publisher of the National Re- 
view, urges ari unofficial probe of this private 
propaganda agency by a commission of dis- 
tinguished citizens familiar with the person- 
alities and methods of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. Lewis considers this inadequate. He 
points out that only an official government 
inquiry, with witnesses testifying under 
oath, could elicit the whole truth about the 
operation of an off-beat enterprise whose 
efforts he considers misdirected and detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States. 

I have followed Fulton Lewis’ chain of 
documented charges against Radio Free 
Europe with interest. Like others who have 
listened in, I would like to know whether 
the information on which those charges are 
based is accurate, and if so, why corporate 
millions have been spent to finance this in- 
tervention in foreign affairs which (Mr. 
Lewis assures us) may achieve the opposite 
of what the donors had been led to expect. 

But there is another, more important rea- 
son why this private propaganda agency 
should be investigated by Congress. I be- 
lieve it should be investigated and then 
ordered to quit. x 

Private citizens should not be permitted 
to engage in propaganda war aimed at any 
foreign country. I think our President and 
Secretary of State made a grave mistake in 
giving their blessing to this well-intentioned 
but amateurish enterprise. It has been per- 
forming a quasi-governmental function, in a 
field where only the constitutionally author- 
ized State Department is legally authorized 
to operate. j 

No private citizen should be allowed to 
initiate, or engage in, ex-officio foreign rela- 
tions, 
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Mr. Dulles, presumably for that reason, has 
denied the press access to Red China—and 
there was a great-to-do when a group of 
foolish young Americans accepted Peiping's 
invitation to visit mainland China. 

No citizen delegation has a legal right to 
act In such “public relations,” lest any atti- 
tude or action of theirs be interpreted as 
having the approval of the United States. 

Yet here is Radio Free Europe, a non- 
government organization, operated and fi- 
nanced by private citizens, an and employing 
foreign nationals to speak—in effect—for the 
Government of the United States. 

In permitting Radio Free Europe, and 
agents of the international labor movement 
(such as Lovestone and Brown) to act as 
unofficial envoys for the Government of the 
United States, the administration has dele- 
gated tremendous power—for evil as well as 
good—without assuming direct, commen- 
surate responsibility. 

All non-Communists would like to see 
freedom and independence restored to the 
European satellite nations. But we also 
realize that it is cruel and dishonest to fo- 
ment rebellion, unless we ourselves are pre- 
pared to give more than moral support to 
those induced to sacrifice their lives in re- 
volt against a militarily powerful despotism. 

Voice of America and Radio Free Europe 
unquestionably played a part in arousing 
Poles and Hungarians against Moscow 
tyranny. But when the patriots of those 
captive countries did rise—what aid, or 
could we, do about it? 

We did not dare risk a third world war 
that might have blasted Europe from the 
face of the earth. Our foreign policy is 
predicated on containment of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

And so we sat back, and wrote glowing 
tributes to the brave martyrs of Warsaw 
and Budapest. Do you believe that won us 
the respect we need to win world confidence 
in the struggle for freedom? 

We were accused, instead of proposing 
“let's you and him fight,” in order to profit 
indirectly, by the self-sacrifice of a third 
force. 

Even if all of Mr. Lewis’ specific “charges 
were not to be substantiated, or if there is 
to be no investigation at all, it seems to me 
that Radio Free Europe should be abandoned 
in the interest of national integfty. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the persistent themes of Soviet propa- 
ganda is that in the Soviet Union racial 
and ethnic groups enjoy perfect freedom 
to maintain and develop their distinct 
national cultures within the framework 
of the Soviet system. This clever propa- 
ganda pitch has deceived millions of peo- 
ple, but all informed peoples of the free 
world know it is a big hoax. We know 
that what the Soviets do is the exact 18 
posite of what they say in this as 
many other respects. 

Not only the nationality groups in the 
Soviet Union, but even the Soviet satel- 
lite countries do not have the freedom to 
follow their national desires in cultural, 
artistic, and educational matters, They 
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do not even contemplate, for fear of bru- 
tal reprisals by their Kremlin tyrants, 
doing anything that would arouse the ire 
of their humorless Communist overlords. 

The case of Byelorussians is a case in 
point. These gifted and genial people, 
today numbering more than 10 million, 
have had their ups and downs in their 
turbulent history. In modern times 
theirs had been a sad and tragic lot. Af- 
ter enjoying relative peace and prosper- 
ity through the Middle Ages and in early 
modern times, their country was overrun 
by the Russians in the 17th century and 
it became part of the Russian Empire. 
For centuries they strived to maintain 
their distinct national traits and keen 
national feeling. They kept alive their 
sentiment of nationality, the spirit of 
freedom and independence, and in the 
First World War, when the Russian Em- 
pire was crushed in the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution of 1917, they saw their chance to 
free themselves and proclaimed their in- 
dependence on March 25, 1918. 

That was exactly 40 years ago. Since 
then, untold number of catastrophic 
events have not only extinguished their 
long-cherished and well-deserved na- 
tional independence, but they have also 
brought on a series of tragedies to the 
unfortunate and helpless Byelorussians. 
Communist Russians, drained Byelorus- 
sian independence in a blood bath late 
in 1918 and wrought havoc in that fair 
and fertile country. They have imposed 
their rigid and inflexible tyranny over 
Byelorussians, and have turned the 
country into a large poor, prison house. 
Amid this misery and suffering prevail- 
ing there, it is encouraging to hear and 
know that the Byelorussians are carry- 
ing on their fight for freedom, and even 
stage open uprisings against their ty- 
rannical overlords. On the 40th anni- 
versary of the Byelorussian Independ- 
ence Day we wish them courage and 
power, and ardently hope that someday 
and soon they will cast aside the un- 
wanted foreign yoke and regain their 
freedom. 


Space Physiology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the scientific interest manifested by 
our Government in all matters concern- 
ing space control, together with such 
factors, physiological and psychological, 
that may affect its research and develop- 
ment, a scientific paper given by one of 
the greatest scientific physiologists in 
the world on the subject of Space 
Physiology” was presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Research 
Association of Southern California, at 
Los Angeles, January 16, 1958, by Dr. 
Andrew C. Ivy, professor of physiology 
and head of the Department of Clinical 
Science, University of Illinois College of 
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Medicine. Certainly in this scholarly 
discussion of this intricate scientific sub- 
ject, his ideas, based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the subject and its related 
sciences, is invaluable. I am proud 
present this interesting work to the 
Members of the Congress, as follows: 

Space PHYSIOLOGY—PHYSIOLOGICAL MAN VER- 

sus His TECHNOLOGICAL TWIN 
(By A. C. Ivy, Ph. D., M. D., D. Sc., LL. D., 
F. A. C. P.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Research in space physiology is a serious 
business. Research in physiology is gen- 
erally conducted to increase our understand- 
ing of the way the body functions, to main- 
tain health and to prevent and cure disease. 
But research in space physiology today is to 
protect the “physiological man“ from the 
attack of his predatory “technological 
twin." 

Let us recall that aviation physiology was 
conceived and developed by the exigencies of 
World Wars I and II. Its brother, space 
physiology, was conceived and has been de- 
veloping as a result of the question: Which 
of two ideological groups on the earth today 
is going to control space? 

The answer to this question has called 
space travel and space physiology to the 
forefront. As a result of the launching of 
Sputnik I and IT, the subject of space travel 
and space physiology has become mixed up 
with military strategy, long ranged ballistic 
and guided missiles, with the educational 
system of our country, and with the politics 
and economics and peace of our own country 
and of the world. (Even the antivivisec- 
tionists have entered the arena.) 

Fortunately, the achievement of the Krem- 
lin has alerted many leaders to the growing 
smugness, softness, and mafiana attitude in 
our country. Many educators have observed, 
since about 1935, a growing tendency of high 
school and college students to avoid the 
hard courses in science and mathematics and 
to select the easy and amusing courses and 
activities. This is not the fault of our young 
people. It is obviously the fault of our par- 
ents and educators. Many parents want 
their children to have an easier time than 
they had “getting ahead.” Entertainment is 
preferred to work to an excessive extent. 

Science is hard. Sctentific research if you 
really like it and work at it is rough and a 
stern taskmaster, There is no glamour in 
science for 90 percent of those who are 
working in the fleld. If one does not have 
a zeal to do research and to like it and to do 
hard and frequently disappointing and unre- 
warding work, he should not take up scien- 
tific research. And the development of long- 
Tange rockets and missiles, of satellites and 
spaceships is the most expensive and tough- 
est research ever attempted by man, 

INTEREST IN SPACE TRAVEL STARTED IN 1948 


In 1948, the first symposium in the United 
States on space travel was held under the 
auspices of the United States Air Force at 
the School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
Field, Tex. The engineering and physiologi- 
cal aspects of the subject were presented and 
discussed by men with much experience, 
including the producer of the German V-1 
and V-2 rockets. In addition, the United 
States Air Force had as a consultant the 
German general who had.the complete re- 
sponsibility for the development of the Ger- 
man rockets during World War II. 

Thus, in 1948, the United States of America 
possessed as good brains and the most ex- 
perience on the subject of rockets as existed 
in the world at that time. In 1948, a few 
leaders of intelligence and foresight in the 
United States Air Force and, to a lesser ex- 
tent in the Navy, had assembled everything 
that was required to produce better and 
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better rocket missiles, and to place a small 
satellite in an orbit by 1955, except the 
money? 

One of the discussers at the 1948 sympo- 
sium remarked: “No commercial concern, not 
even Hollywood, had the money required to 
Gevelop rockets and space travel; and the 
only way that the money might be provided 
Was by the United States Government under 
the demands of war. Because history records 
that no democratic government in the past 
has spent large enough sums to maintain 
the peace against a predatory enemy. 
Nevertheless, it is now (in 1948) obvious that 
the Kremlin as iong as it is controlled by 
Communist ideology will continue to be a 
Predatory enemy. It is now (in 1948) ob- 
Vious that the Kremlin is going to develop 
the rocket as a long-range missile because 
they have moved to Russia most of the Ger- 
Man rocket-producing personnel, Rockets 
have captured the imagination of the Rus- 
Sian militarist because during the war 
(World War II) their artillery had used 
rocket cannon* Let us hope that their 
manifest attachment to rockets does not lead 
tome of their predatory leaders to the idea 
that he who rules space will rule the world.” 


IN 1948 SPACE TRAVEL WAS ONLY A 
TECHNOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


In 1948 the production of long-range mis- 
Siles and the launching of a satellite was 
not a haste scientific problem. The basic 
Scientific problem had been solved. It was 
Only a technological-engineering problem. 
Much research and very expensive research 
and development, of course, had to be un- 
dertaken. It would be the most expensive 
Single research and development program 
ever undertaken by man with the possible 
exception of the total expense involved in 
the application of atomic energy for use in 
war and peace. The experiment showing 
that atomic energy could be released under 
Controlled conditions did not cost much. 
But, the research to apply this basic scien- 
tific result to everyday life will cost billions. 
And, it was chiefly under the impetus of a 

hot” and “cold” war that money has been 

Provided for the rapid development of the 
Peaceful applications of this newly discov- 
ered source o? energy. 

Tn 1957, the problem of space travel or the 
establishment of a space station is still a 
technological-engineering problem rather 
than a problem of basic science. 

WHY THEN WAS NOT A SATELLITE LAUNCHED 
IN 1955 OR 1956? 


It was a matter entirely of military strat- 
gy. The prime question was: Where could 
money obtained from Congress for the 
defense of the United States of America 
be spent most efficiently? 
8 To understand and clarify all the con- 
8 in the and magazines caused 
y the launching of Sputnik I and II it is 
n to understand and carry in mind 
ag Military strategy of the United States 
ai America and Russia and the Interrelation 
aeronautics to ballistics; and aeronautics 
and ballistics to astronautics. Russian mili- 
1 strategy and the interrelation of aero- 
de ballistics, and astronautics are 
efly outlined in appendixes A and B, but 
28 should have clearly in mind the dif- 
erences between the two strategies. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY STRATEGICAL PROGRAM 
SINCE 1947 
3 (A) Short range encirclement of Russia 
th aviation bases on land, aircraft car- 
— 


A General Schrelver, of the Air Force, stated 

N in testimony before a Senate com- 
ese on January 10, 1988. 

= In 1903, the Russian scientist, Konstantin 
: Tsiolkovski, was the first to investigate 


the possibili 
flight. ty of using a rocket for space 
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riers, and submarines equipped with long- 
range bombers and missiles carrying atomic 
bomb warheads for a retaliatory attack. 

(B) Protect the United States of America 
from a sudden all-out attack by long-range 
Russian bombers with atomic bombs by 
constructing a radar screen from Alaska to 
Greenland, and by producing short, medium, 
and long-range missiles. 

(C) The wide dispersion of jet fighters, 
bombers, and land bases, aircraft carriers and 
submarines would prevent their complete 
destruction by a sudden attack. 

2. It is significant that the Russians started 
a rocket development in 1945-46 where the 
Germans left it. (See appendix A, the Krem- 
lin Strategy.) Although the Air Force was 
ready to start a rocket and space program in 
1947, it was not actually started. But, the 
United States Army was permitted to start 
rocket development in 1951 in a meager way 
at the Army Ballistic Agency in Alabama, 
Apparently rockets were considered at the 
time to be missiles primarily for Army use. 
This Army rocket program was reviewed in 
1953 and intensified in 1954; that is, just 
3 years ago. An incomplete outline of bal- 
listic missiles follows and is provided as in- 
formation for orientation only: 

A. Ballistic missiles: 

(i) Short range: Names (7): 250-750 miles. 

(li) International range: IRBM: 1,500 
miles. 

Navy: Polaris. 

Army: Jupiter. 

Air Force: Thor. 

(iii) Long range: ICBM: 5,000-5,500 miles. 

Army: Atlas and Titan and Jupiter-C. 

Navy: Vanguard, 

Two IRBM’s put together may make one 
type of an ICBM. 

Adding a third smaller rocket makes one 
type of satellite rocket. 

B. Guided missiles: 

Snark: 5,000 miles (Air Force). 

Regulus: 1,100 miles (Navy). 

3. United States Defense Department 
started a satellite program in 1955. (Rus- 
sia in 1953). 

There were initially two secret programs: 

A. Army’s Redstone long range missile pro- 


gram, and the 
B. Navy’s Vanguard program. 
The Vanguard was later cleared 


for a special open satellite project on the ad- 
vice of a commission of scientists because 
it was believed desirable to release informa- 
tion regarding it to scientists of other na- 
tions for exchange purposes.“ 

To launch a small satellite requires a 
rocket with only about 10 percent more 
velotity than a missile which travels to a 
target 5,000 to 6,000 miles distant. 

I believe the military strategy of the 
United States of America (and of the Krem- 
lin) has been wise on the basis of the 
money appropriated. And, let us not forget 
in the midst of the coming debate in Con- 
gress that a single B-52 jet bomber can carry 
more destruction than was carried by all 
the bombers during the 4 years of World 
War II. But, it would appear that in 1955, 
Congress and the public should have been 
told about the progress the Russians had 
been making with rockets. Then, the re- 


This provided the Russians with exact 
information regarding where the United 
States of America was in her satellite pro- 
gram and informed Russia that if she would 
hurry up, she could be the first to launch 
a satellite. The scientist in charge of the 
United States of America satellite program 
stated that the Russians had acted un- 
ethically in launching Sputnik I. Can it be 
that the American scientist is so ignorant 
of Marxian communistic lack of morality to 
believe that it is unethical for the Kremlin 
to break a contract? Expediency is the only 
ethic of Marxian communism. 
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sponsibility of appropriating more money to 
the defense program would be placed where 
it belongs, 
WHY INVESTIGATE SPACE PHYSIOLOGY? 

Why attack the problem, why investigate 
space physiology unless it may be useful in 
arresting a predatory enemy and in daily 
peaceful living? It is futile, of course, to 
try to predict all of the uses which may be 
derived from a new development or way of 
travel. But, from a military viewpoint an 
unmanned satellite with a good TV-camera 
and transmitter could serve as a reconnais- 
sance satellite, or eye in the sky. It could 
also serve to improve the accuracy of long 
range missiles, It could be equipped to pro- 
vide more information regarding weather 
prediction and control. A man-piloted 
satellite would multiply many fold the re- 
connaissance and discovery values of a man- 
made satellite. But, its greatest boon to 
man would now appear to be to provide the 
means for weather control and a better un- 
derstanding of the solar system in which he. 
lives. The power to control weather from a 
space ship can also be used by an enemy 
to destroy nations. 

THE OBJECTIVE: A MAN-PILOTED SATELLITE 


Space physiology is involved in the prob- 
lem of launching a satellite because the only 
satisfactory objective is a man-piloted satel- 
lite which can be regularly launched, con- 
trolled and guided in space and brought 
back to a predetermined landing strip. 

Major General Dornberger has estimated 
that given 5 to 6 billion dollars this objec- 
tive could be accomplished in 10 or 12 years. 

THE MAJOR DEVELOPMENTAL STEPS 


Let us summarize the logical major steps 
to be taken. 

The first step has been taken. We now 
know that a small satellite can be placed in 
an orbit. 

The second step is to place a man in a 
capsule in a rocket and have the capsule 
ejected and descend with parachutes from 
100 to 200 miles up. This would be ed 


- by tests with a dog in a capsule which have 


been done. 

The third step would be to place a dog in 
a capsule, in a small satellite at a level of 
300 miles, and then eject the capsule at an 
appropriate time so that the capsule with 
parachutes would descend at a predeter- 
mined site. 

The fourth step would be to place a man 
in a capsule in a small satellite at a level 
of 300 miles, and then eject the capsule 
at an appropriate time so that the capsule 
with parachutes would descend at a prede- 
termined site. This would provide us with 
an escape device in case a satellite or space 
ship were to get into trouble. The man 
could bring back information of various 
types with him. 

The fifth step is to produce an automatic 
satellite so that at a predetermined time the 
satellite will gradually approach the earth 
and finally land at a predetermined site. 
This automatic satellite will have a nose 
and shell which will not ignite on slowly 
reentering the air at high speeds. Such a 
nose and metal, the United States now pos- 
sesses. Russia apparently does not. 

The sixth step would be to produce an 
automatic biosatellite by placing a dog in 
an automatic satellite and bringing it back 
to earth in good condition. 

The seventh step will be to produce a 
small automatic and man-piloted satellite. 
It would carry 2 or 3 men and return. 

The eighth step, the ideal, would be to 
have a sufficient store of clean atomic energy 
aboard ship so that one could leisurely fly 
around the world several times in order to 
attain the escape speed of 25,000 miles per 
hour, then use some of it to accelerate or 
decelerate in approaching the moon or plan- 
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ets, and then return to the earth, using 
energy n to to decelerate from 
25.000 miles per hour to 150 miles per hour. 
This space ship would essentially be a jet 
aircraft with 2 sets of jets, 1 (a rocket) to 
accelerate and 1 (a retro-rocket) to de- 
celerate the ship with a large supply of clean 
atomic energy for fuel. 

VELOCITIES REQUIRED TO ESTABLISH AN ORBIT 

The velocity required to escape from the 
gravitational pull of the earth is 7 miles 
per second or 25,000 miles per hour at a 
distance of 600 miles or more away from 
the surface of the earth. It is possible, 
however, to place a satellite in an orbit at 
a speed of 5 miles per second or 18,000 miles 
per hour at a distance of 125 miles from 
the surface of the earth. At a speed of 
18,000 miles the centrifugal force balances 
the gravitational pull of the earth. The 
speed of 18,000 miles per hour can be at- 
tained at an elevation of 125 miles because 
there is no atmospheric or air drag. At the 
speed of 18,000 miles per hour, gravity is 
neutralized and objects or persons in the 
satellite are weightless. 

Sputnik I and II were launched at a 
sufficient height and at a sufficient speed to 
place.them in an orbit. But, thelr speed 
and distance from the earth was such that 
they were subject to the earth's gravita- 
tional pull. So, they slowly approached the 
earth's atmosphere and were or will be 
burned up. Sputnik II at the narrowest 
portion of its orbit was only 300 miles 
away though at its widest it was 923 miles 
away. One part of its orbit was in space 
and a part of the gravitational fleld of the 
earth. Furthermore, its velocity was only 
17.840 miles per hour. Sputnik I's orbit 
was more round than that of Sputnik II. 
and that is why Sputnik II will have a 
shorter life than Sputnik I had. 

No rocket tried out to date has given a 
“satellite” a speed of 25,000 miles per hour 
at a distance of 600 miles from the earth. 
THE RATE OF INCREASE IN SPEED OR ACCELERA- 

TION OF A ROCKET REQUIRED TO LAUNCH A 

SPACE SATELLITE 


The rate at which the rocket increases 
its speed from 0 to 25,000 miles per hour is 
critical for the engineer and for the physi- 
ologist. The engineer desires to get the 
greatest efficiency possible from the fuel in 
his rocket. The physiologist knows that if 
the rocket accelerates too fast it will injure 
a living passenger, especially a man, 

When a three-stage rocket is used, the 
first stage starts firing and the rocket rises 
at first slowly and then more and more 
rapidly. By the time the first-stage fuel 
is exhausted, the rate of increase of speed 
is 9 times the g. or the normal pull of 
gravity. The first stage is ejected and the 
second stage starts firing but the accelera- 
tion drops back to 1 g. and then works 
up to 8 g. Then the second stage is 
ejected and the third starts firing and the 
acceleration drops back to 1 g. and then 
increases to 3 g. 

The first Increase in g. from 1 to 9 
occurs over a period of 90 seconds, the sec- 
ond from 1 to 8 g. occurs over a period of 
120 seconds, and the third from 1 to 3 g. 
occurs over a period of 90 seconds. These 
changes in acceleration may occur over a 
period of from 5 to 8 minutes, 

With conventional fuels the time required 
to increase the speed of a potential satellite 
from 0 to 25,000 miles per hour is about 8 
minutes. This would amount to an average 
rate of acceleration of 76.7 feet per second. 
That is, every second on the average the 
satellite would move 76.7 feet faster than 
it did during the prior second. Since 1 g. 
is equivalent to 32 feet per second, the aver- 
age rate of acceleration over the period of 
8 minutes would be 2.4 g., with a range of 
increase from 1 to 9 g. 
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CAN MAN TOLERATE THE RATE OF ACCELERATION 
NOW REQUIRED TO LAUNCH A SPACE SATEL- 
LITE? 

During and since World War IT the effect 
of acceleration on the human body has been 
studied intensively. This is because a pilot 
going at a high speed will “black out“ or 
“red out“ (become unconscious) if he turns 
the ship too rapidly. The pilot becomes 
unconscious because the blood is either 
pulled out of the head (“black out“) into 
the legs and abdomen or pulled into the 
head (red out“) depending upon the pilot’s 
position, The problem of acceleration has 
also been studied in relation to ejection 
seats. [Ihe ejection seat is located in a 
capsule. The capsule is so fixed to the 
plane that when it becomes necessary to 
escape, the pilot, seat and capsule is sud- 
denly catapulted from the jet plane. The 
capsule then either falls free or more slowly 
on a parachute to an altitude of 10,000 or 
12,000 feet, when the capsule opens and the 
pilot descends on his own parachute.] 

Pressure sults have been designed and 
used to decrease the pooling of blood in the 
legs and abdomen or to increase the g. 
tolerance. But, without a pressure sult 
most healthy persons can tolerate 2.5 to 3 
g. indefinitely, In the supine position, 10 
to 14 g. can be tolerated. Even though 
the person does not black out, he is im- 
mobilized except for operating a lever or 
pushing a button. This means that until 
the satellite is launched, its operation will 
be automatic. 

So, the problem of g. tolerance is well 
understood. The engineers, however, are 
limited to. moving the man-carrying sat- 
ellite into its orbit to a period of not less 
than 8 or 9 minutes, Dogs and monkeys 
have withstood such acceleration forces, A 
monkey survived a rocket filght to 40 miles 
above the earth in 1952 in the United States 
of America. A Russian dog has been ejected 
from a rocket 23 times without suffering 
injury according to Russian reports. But, 
these animals are not as susceptible to g. 
as is man. 

For purposes of illustration we shall use 
the phony report of January 3, 1958, that a 
Russian in a capsule was carried to 186 
miles by a rocket after which he safely 
parachuted back to the earth. When this 
occurs, we shall have concrete proof that ac- 
celeration is not an important problem, as 
we now firmly believe. This would also 
prove that the capsule was not excessively 
heated during ascent and descent, that the 
apparatus keeping the man in the capsule 
warm during descent did not fail, that the 
hermetic seal of the capsule had not 
broken during ascent and descent, and 
the oxygen supply and the performance of 
‘the parachutes were adequate. 

If we can believe the report of the Rus- 
sians regarding muttnik“ then the physio- 
logical engineering problems associated 
with ascent in an ejectible capsule placed 
in a space satellite have been solved. 

PROBLEM OF ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 

The satellite cabin will have to be her- 
metically sealed and pressurized for ground 
level. The seal will have to withstand the 
strains applied to it by the maximum thrust 
of the rocket. Within a few minutes the 
satellite cabin will be exposed to almost a 
perfect vacuum (1 particle per cubic centi- 
meter). 

If a minute leak should occur, pressuri- 
zation could be accomplished by 
some compressed air for the emergency. 
The flight is over if the leak cannot be 
promptly found and repaired. 

VENTILATION AND OXYGEN SUPPLY 

In a man-piloted satellite it is believed 
that 175 cubic feet (15 cubic meters) of 
space should be supplied for each human 
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occupant, and that 3 occupants will be 
required. If the satellite is automatic, then 
one man would be adequate. The air will 
have to be mechanically moved because there 
will be no convection currents in the absence 
of gravity. The CO, and body moisture will 
have to be removed by chemicals or freezing. 

Oxygen requirement of the body would be 
minimal because of the absence of gravity. 
This would amount to about 360 liters per 
day for the average person, or 500 liters as a 
maximum. As the oxygen is used it would 
be replaced by a supply of liquid oxygen. 
One liter of liquid oxygen would yield 860 
liters of gaseous oxygen, which would supply 
the need of an average person for 2 days. A 
§-gallon bottle of quid oxygen would supply 
i person for 40 days. 

For long trips some very efficient method 
for producing oxygen would be required. It 
has been reported (Dr. Jack Meyer, Univer- 
sity of Texas) that 60 gallons of a suspension 
of an algae (chlorella pyrenoidsa) would pro- 
, duce the O, needed and use up the CO, pro- 
‘duced by 1 man every day. The algae could 
be fed with chemicals and the waste matter 
produced aboard. The efficiency of this 
method has yet to be studied in relation to 
the efficiency of liquid oxygen. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


The physiological tolerances to tempera- 
ture are well known to physiologists and 
engineers. So, this is entirely an engineering 
problem, During the first minute of ascent 
the temperature of the shell of the satellite 
will increase several hundred degrees centi- 
grade. The outer shell of the satellite will 
have to be well insulated from the interior 
occupied by a dog or a man. After launch- 
ing, the only source of heat will be solar 
radiation. Since the solar radiation will not 
be filtered by an atmosphere, the exposure 
to heat and ultraviolet light will be intense 
on the side of the satellite exposed to the 
sun. The side not exposed to the sun will be 
extremely cold. Since the interior tempera- 
ture of the satellite will be well insulated 
from the heat and cold, the heat on the 
solar side may be reflected or stored at will. 
Some storage may be required to maintain 
heat when the satellite is In the shadow of 
the earth or moon. 

The extreme cold and heat on the opposite 
sides of the satellite will provide the source 
of electrical energy since when a junction of 
two different metals is formed and one is 
kept cold and the other hot, an electric 
current flows and this energy can be used 
or stored, 

RADIATIONS 


Considerable concern has been expressed 
about the possible hazard of unfiltered cos- 
mic rays and solar radiations of various 
types, such as heavy protons. But as evi- 
dence from balloon studies has accumulated 
it has been concluded (Dr. Heinz Haber, 
University of California at Los Angeles) that 
the hazard of cosmic radiations is not for- 
bidding especially for flights of short dura- 
tion. The extent of this hazard can only 
be determined by experiments on animals 
kept in an automatic biosatellite for several 
weeks or months. 


WEICHTLESSNESS 


The only condition that will be encount- 
ered by man in a space satellite regarding 
which it is practically impossible on the 
earth to obtain much information is the 
effect of weightlessness on physiological 
mechanisms, 

This is due to the fact that at the present 
we have no method for producing a com- 
plete state of weightlessness for more than 
20 or 30 seconds at a time. Numerous meth- 
ods have been suggested. such as free fall 
a an elevator or from a springboard to a 

wimming pool (20 seconds duration), and 
floating in a deep pool of water with an 
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oxygen supply without the hands and feet 
touching bottom for traction. 

These methods do not adequately simu- 
late the conditions in a space satellite, and 
Provide no information regarding the pro- 
longed effects of weightlessness over several 
days or weeks, This information can be 
Obtained only by an actual experiment in 
space, preferably in an automatic manned 
satellite. Some information could be ob- 
tained from a man in an ejectible capsule 
in a rocket satellite. 

Much indirect information is available to 
indicate that weightlessness constitutes no 
hazard and that adaptation to such a state 
May occur rather rapidly. Weightlessness 
may also be compensated for by mechanical 
devices, if necessary. 

The heart will have less work to perform 
because it will not have to overcome the 
Weight of the blood. There is no conceiy- 
able reason why the respiratory, digestive 
and excretory machinery of the body should 
be disturbed. 

Locomotion and sense of position of the 
body in space will be altered. If one moves 
an arm or leg in space, there is no feeling 
Of weight. This is similar to the eye mus- 
cles; they work against friction and tension, 
but not gravity, and do their work most 
Precisely and accurately. 

In this connection we should recall that 
there are two types of sensory-motor pres- 
sure systems in the body. One is affected by 
gravity, the other is not. 

Gravity sensory-motor systems: A gravity 
sensory-motor pressure system is found 
Primarily in the skin. It has been known 
for 30 or 40 years that this system may be 
blocked by local anesthesia, and that move- 
ments of precision may be made, especially 
When the eyes are open. 

Another gravity sensory-motor pressure 
System exists in the otolith mechanisms of 
the utriculus and sacculus of the vestibular 
or body balancing apparatus. In the absence 
Of gravity, these two organs will not func- 
tion. The semicircular canals will function, 
because they are stimulated by inertia or ac- 
Celeration effects. 

If the utriculus and sacculus on one side 
is destroyed, a rather marked disturbance of 

y balance occurs. But, if both are de- 
Stroyed, the effect is slight, if any. Any dis- 
turbance is compensated for rather quickly. 

Nongravity sensory-motor systems: There 

a pressure system not directly affected by 
Gravity in the muscles and tendons and deep 

ues and some abdominal viscera. This 
Sensory-motor system is directly stimulated 
by stretch and tension independent of 
Sravity. Gravity may and frequently does 
Serve in conjunction with stretch and tension 
to influence this sensory-motor system. 
Gravity, however, is not required for its 
functioning. “To be specific, the knee kick 
reflex would occur in the absence of gravity, 
and would, of course, be decidedly exagger- 
ated because gravity would not counteract 
the extension of the leg. 

Tn the absence of weight the sense of posi- 
tion of the arms and hands and legs and 
feet, and of the body would be impaired but 
Still present, With practice movements of 
Precision could be made by the arms, hands, 
Or legs, especially with the eyes open. A 
Sensation of being seated, even with the 
en Closed, would exist. With the eyes 
8 osed, you could still touch your nose, but 
inless careful when you lifted your arm, it 
Would shoot over the head. 

Precise movements will be controlled to a 
Sreat extent by the eyes. 

Peony can make adjustments to optical ori- 
tation in space. If a glass-bottomed 
Nn n is covered by a blackboard, and 
w is directed into the aquarium only from 
© bottom and aeration is provided from 


the bottom, the 
Upside down. fish will soon be swimming 
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‘There can be no reason to doubt that man 
can readily adjust to almost solely optical 
orientation in space, 

In difficult cases as rapid walking, a mag- 
net may be attached to the shoe soles. Mag- 
nets may assist other situations. Even a 
small rocket gun might come in handy. 

But, unless the manned satellite can af- 
ford to carry some heavy gyroscopes, every 
movement will have to be made with cau- 
tion to prevent the satellite from being de- 
viated from its astronautical course or or- 
bit. Unless gyroscopically controlled, a 
mouse can rock a space satellite. 

In the case of a space station, it has been 
suggested that it could be built like a wheel 
and then rotated about a hub. Occupants 
would then walk on the side of the rim of 
the wheel as though it were the ground. 

FOOD AND WATER 


Food and water would be conserved ac- 
cording to the amount of storage space. 
Storage space would limit the extent of the 
time of the space travel because it would 
place a limit on the amount of food and 
liquid oxygen which could be stored. Much 
space for water storage would not be re- 
quired because water can be recovered quite 
economically, 

It is of interest to point out that water 
would not pour out of a glass because of 
absence of gravity. It would have to be 
sucked out. 

METEORITES 

The only presently known problem posed 
by space travel that cannot be solved is the 
catastrophe of explosive decompression due 
to a collision with a meteorite. 

There are two general types of meteorites: 
the macrometeorites and micrometeorites. 

The macrometeorites are like those which 
are large enough to enter the atmosphere of 
the earth and cause a flash of light or strike 
the ground. Quite obviously there is no pos- 
sible protection against these except to try 
to see them coming with radar outfit and 
then to dodge them. However, the chance 
of striking one of these has been stated to 
be less than a disabled airplane over the At- 
lantic has of hitting the steamship Queen 
Mary. 
small meteorite is greater; some have esti- 
mated a chance frequency of once a month. 
Swarms of small meteorites will have to be 
looked for by radar and avoided by an appro- 
priate change in the course of the space ship. 

It has been estimated that a 10-milligram 


miorometeorite on striking a steel plate 


could develop 2,400 horsepower in 1 second. 
It has been suggested that the space satellite 
should carry a micrometeorite bumper. The 
bumper would consist of an outside shell 
filled with devices or material to plug the 
conical hole formed. 

A space station could be built in compart- 
ments like a seagoing ship, so that one com- 
partment may be destroyed without destroy- 
ing all. 

The meteorite is a calculated risk that one 
has to take just as one does when one drives 
an automobile; when one rides in a vehicle, 
one takes a risk of the occurrence of hazards 
beyond his control. What these risks actu- 
ally are can only be ascertained by sending 
up a number of automatic space satellites. 

He who conquers space will be he who is 
willing to pay the price. If the Kremlin 
pays the price first, the spoils will go to the 
Kremlin. 

There is still a lot of adventuresome, tough 
and stern, courageous and determined indi- 
viduals in the United States of America. But, 
we must keep in mind that, although Russia 
is historically old, the Kremlin and the group 
supporting its power are also adventuresome, 
tough, courageous, stern, and determined— 
also ruthless. This thought should keep us 
alert and pushing ahead with the determi- 
nation that the good and right way of life 
shall survive. . 


The chances of being hit by a very - 
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APPENDIX A 
RUSSIAN PREDATORY MILITARY STRATEGY SINCE 
1945 


I. The overall strategy of predatory Russia 
since 1945 has been based on the fact that 
the United States of America is her only op- 
ponent of any consequence. As long as we 
exist as a powerful military opposing force 
communism cannot prevail. 

II. The strategy consists of a 1-hour blitz 
on the large cities of the United States of 
America with long-range rockets and with 
submarines equipped with short- and me- 
dium-range rockets and on our European and 
Asian airbases with short- and medium-range 
rockets and bombers. The United States of 
America would thus be left mortally wound- 
ed, and the rest of the world would seek 
appeasement. 

The following is an outline of the thinking: 

1. There is only one enemy which commu- 
nism or the Kremlin could not destroy easily 
and at will. That is the United States of 
America. 

2. During World War U the United States 
of America, in order to win the war, has obvi- 
ously surrounded Russia with alrbases and 
has opposed, and will continue to oppose, 
the formation of communistic governments, 
For the latter reason, it is likely that the 
United States of America will further develop 
these bases and stock them with long-range 
bombers and atomic warheads. Russia does 
not have the power in 1945 to 1960 to stop the 
development of these bases. 

3. When the Kremlin is ready to destroy 
the United States of America it will destroy 
all these bases with short- and medium- 
range rockets and bombers at one stroke to 
prevent any significant amount of retaliation, 

4. But this would leave the United States 
of America itself intact. 

5. The United States of America is so far 
from Russia that it would be difficult to get 
many long-range bombers through the radar 
barrier in Alaska and Canada and Greenland; 
and Russia cannot circle the United States of 
America with airbases for short-and medium- 
range rockets. 

6. So, the only strategy for Russia would 
be to develop long-range rockets which fly in 
space and which are difficult to destroy and 
build more submarines equipped with short- 
range rockets: This is the only way the 
United States of America Itself can be de- 
stroyed by attack from without, 

7. At present they are using their experi- 
mental development of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile as a means of political propa- 
ganda. The political propaganda value of 
every experiment with an ICBM is obvious 
until they are no longer news. 

(Of course, the economic plan of Marxian 
communism is to destroy capitalism by a 
gradually increasing income tax. It Is as- 
sumed that it is pecuniary gain and love of 
amusements and not love of freedom that 
keeps capitalism going.) 

APPENDIX B 
AERONAUTICS AND AERODYNAMICS 


1. Aeronautics: Navigation of the air, Air 
travel. Airplane, 

Aeronaut: A man who depends a great deal 
on his sensorlum and the application of 
knowledge of aerodynamics, air, weather, and 
terrestrial navigation. The aeronaut has 
been becoming more and more dependent on 
instruments and less and less dependent on 
his senses. 

2. Aerodynamics: Study of disturbances 
generated in air by solid bodies and the mo- 
tion of free aircraft under the influence of 
air reactions. 


BALLISTICS 
Study of the motion of projectiles and the 
conditions governing that motion. Missiles, 
Rockets. 
Short range (250-750 miles), medium range 
(1,500 miles), long range (5,000 miles). 
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ASTRONAUTICS AND ASTRODYNAMICS 

1. Astronautics or spadionautics: Naviga- 
tion among heavenly bodies. Space travel. 
Space rocket or ship or station. 

Astronaut or spadionaut: A “push-but- 
ton man,” depending not on his sensorium, 
except his eyes, but on his knowledge of bal- 
listics, space, and astral navigation. 

Astrodynamics: Study of the motion of 
free craft under the Influence of the gravi- 
tation and conditions which exist in the 
space between heavenly bodies, 


Resolution of the Lithuanian Council of 
New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. RODINO.. Mr. Speaker, on March 
23 it was my privilege ang honor to be 
a participant in the program sponsored 
by the Lithuanian Council of New Jersey 
commemorating the 40th Anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence. 

The occasion was highlighted by the 
action of the council when it unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution 
which I am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 

The following resolution was unanimousiy 
adopted by the Lithuanian Americans of 
Newark, N. J., at a special commemorative 
meeting to observe the 40th anniversary of 
the restoration of the independence of Lith- 
uania, held at St. George’s Hall, 180 New 
York Avenue, Newark, N. J., on the 23d day 
of March 1958: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has consist- 
ently violated all international agreements 
and political pacts signed between her and 
other States; and 

“Whereas as the result of such violations 
the Republic of Lithuania as well as the 
two other Baltic states in 1940 became vic- 
tims of Communist imperialism; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union in offering so- 
called peaceful coexistence to the United 
States strives to achieve recognition of her 
domination in Eastern Europe: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent, commem- 
orating the 40th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of the independence of Lithuania, urges 
the Government of the United States not to 
trust these talks of peaceful coexistence of 
her rulers, because the basic aim of the 
Soviet Union to conquer the world has not 
changed; be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting urge the 
Government of the United States not to 
enter into any new political agreement or 
pacts with the Soviet Union unless the 
Soviet Union agrees to restore freedom and 
sovereign rights to the enslaved nations of 
Eastern Europe; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That this meeting calls upon 
the Government of the United States to 
continue to support the efforts of the peo- 
ple of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia as 
well as other captive nations, to regain their 
freedom.” 


Secretary. 
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Liberty: The Language of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
when the spirit of freedom is receiving 
its greatest challenge in the history of 
the world, I think we need to reaffirm 
our dedication to principles prophetically 
proclaimed by our Founding Fathers. 
Never before has it been so necessary for 
us to display to all peoples our devotion 
to the ideals of civil and religious Iib- 
erty. In a recent address, Mr. Hastings 
Harrison, vice president and southwest- 
ern director of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, has made the 
case for the preservation of our form of 
democracy in a manner that should ap- 
peal to the minds and hearts of freedom- 
loving people everywhere. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to in- 
clude Mr. Harrison’s address, as follows: 

“Liberty was the language of America, 
when America was young.” This statement, 
made by Patrick Henry, graphically por- 
trayed the basic human aspirations of our 
American pioneers. John Adams, second 
president of the United States and coauthor 
of the Declaration of Independence, pro- 
phetically proclaimed, The love of religious 
liberty shall cling to America forever.” 


FREEDOM NOT IMPORTED 


Such exaltations of the ideals of civil and 
religious liberty on the part of these pioneer 
patriots call for sober reflection upon the 
history of our country. Logically, we ex- 
amine the motives and purposes that 
prompted our forefathers to settle upon 
these shores. Upon examination we dis- 
cover that they came to America to acquire 
land; to establish homes; to get out of jail; 
to make a better living; to get rid of the 
caste system; to escape tyranny and burden- 
some taxation. And for more than 300 years 
our forefathers came to America to escape 
religious persecution and to establish re- 
ligious freedom. 

Did they escape religious persecution? 
Did they establish religious freedom? We 
have so glorified the Founding Fathers that 
we have ascribed to them an idealism be- 
yond that which they actually possessed. 
We have lived under the delusion that they 
brought with them across the Atlantic the 
American pattern of civil and religious liber- 
ty as we now know and enjoy. 

But the facts are to the contrary. While 
they did bring with them their love for 
liberty, they aiso brought their European 
prejudices and hates. They brought with 
them their prejudices in favor of union of 
church and state, the right of the majority 
to dictate to and dominate the minority, and 
the idea of religious liberty for themselves 
alone. 

The American pattern of civil and religious 
liberty, as we now know it, was evolved out 
of a bitter struggle of 150 years, during which 
time the most vicious sort of bigotry and 
intolerance characterized our colonial in- 
habitants. We Americans evolved our own 
peculiar and distinctive pattern of civil and 
religious liberty—known nowhere else in th 
world. : 

CHURCH AND STATE 

Our colonial ancestors sought by every pos- 
sible means to join together church and 
state. In 10 of the Thirteen Original Colonies 
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tax-supported State religions were estab- 
lished. . 

Henry Dunster, the first president of Har- 
ward University, was discharged from his po- 
sition because he was a Baptist and believed 
in separation of church and state. 

Lord Baltimore and his followers sought 
to land in Virginia. They were met at the 
docks by armed representatives of that sov- 
ereign commonwealth and forbidden the 
privilege of landing because they belonged 
to the Catholic Church. Lord Baltimore 
made a hurried trip back to England to con- 
fer with the King. The King made him a 
grant of land which we know as Maryland, 
but Lord Baltimore never lived long enough 
to set foot on American soil again. Lord 
Baltimore II carried out his father’s plan. 


FIRST LEGAL SEPARATION 


Protestants declare that democracy has 
shown abundant vitality in this nominally 
Protestant country. Separation of church 
and state is an Irrevocable tenet of American 
Protestantism... American Protestants have 
as much at stake in the preservation of de- 
mocracy as any other religious group. 

Protestants, who are so devoted to the 
principle of separation of church and state, 
will do well to remember that the first law 
ever enactéd in America in behalf of sep- 
aration of church and state and in behalf 
of religious liberty, was enacted by Catholic 
Maryland. The Maryland law, a reaction to 
the injustices received at the hands of 
Protestant Virginia, guaranteed to all Chris- 
tions of that Colony the right to worship 
God as conscience dictated. 

Yet in 44 years, in this same Colony of 
Maryland, another law was passed denying ` 
Catholics of Maryland the right to vote. 
And in 40 more years, a third law was passed 
denying Maryland Catholics the right to wor- 
ship in their own cathedrals. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE LAW 


Roger Williams and his followers were ban- 
ished from Massachusetts because they were 
Baptists who advocated the strange and un- 
welcome doctrine of separation of church 
and state. They settled in Rhode Island. 
Stung by the injustice done them by the resi- 
dents of Massachusetts, they passed the 
second law in America in behalf of separa- 
tion of church and state and for religious 
liberty. 

Their law was ill-inclusive. It declared 
that all residents of the colony of Rhode 
Island might worship or not worship God as 
conscience dictated. Yet in 20 years, in 
Baptist Rhode Island, another law was passed 
denying Jews the right to vote. 

In 1775 the famous Virginia Bill of Rights 
written by Thomas Jefferson granting com- 
plete religious liberty to all the residents of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia was adopted. 

One by one, our colonies discovered that 
the free man best defends his own liberty 
when he defends the liberties of others, and 
that America will be free for none unless it is 
free for all. One by one the Colonies joined 
the parade for legal religious liberty in 
America, 

SACRED DOCUMENT 

It was in the light of this background of 
bitter evolutionary struggle and progress that 
the Constitutional Convention was called to 
meet at Philadelphia. Success finally was 
achieved. After executive sessions from May 
to September 1787, the delegates emerged 
with our sacred document, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Thomas Jefferson was in France as minister 
from the Colonies during the Convention. 
He became highly indignant when he read 
the first draft of the Constitution because it 
included no guaranties for such civil liberties 
aa freedom. of press, speech, assembly, and 
worship. He wrote to a friend in Virginia 
asking him to do everything within his power 
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to prevent its ratification unless and until 
esë guaranties were incorporated. 
Simultaneously with the ratification of the 
Constitution, 10 amendments written by 
James Madison, and known as the Bill of 
Rights, were agreed upon and subsequently 
adopted. The first amendment guarantees 
to all Americans the right to a free press, 
tree assembly, free speech, and the right to 
Worship or not to worship God as conscience 
dictates, 
STRONG AS PUBLIC OPINION 
Did that settie it? Does law give freedom? 
constitutional guaranties insure liberty? 
answering these questions we only need 
to refiect upon our experience with certain 
constitutional amendments. Laws are but 
Scraps of paper unless they live in the hearts 
Of the people. Constitutional guaranties are 
as strong and no stronger than the public 
Opinion that supports them. 
; No one needs to remind us that we are 
iving in the midst of a troubled world today. 
this closely knit and chaotic world, of 
Which we are so definitely a part, we find that 
dur own generation Russia has banished 
+ prohibited religious instruction of 
under 21 years of age, confiscated 
all private property, and established com- 
munism, which in reality is a religion—a 
n ot worship of the party and of the 
the state, 
R our generation Germany exiled and 
ed the Jew and confiscated his property, 
h threw into concentration canips many 
undreds of Protestant ministers, Jewish 
Tabbis, and Catholic priests because they 
insisted upon the right to worship God in- 
Stead of government. Germany instituted 
» which in reality was a religion—a 
Teligion of worship of Hitler and of the state. 
CONFLICTS IN AMERICA 
t We must not become arrogant and boast- 
1 nor must we become so engrossed in 
Seturing Europe that we forget and fail to 
Sre attention to problems at home. Allin- 
5 -engans know that our country is 
th ivisiv: 
conflicts, many divisive problems and 
ee America we have conflicts between the 
1 Tal and the conservative, capital and 
» Modernist and fundamentalist, inte- 
Srationist and segregationist and others too 
umerous to mention. We have among us 
Subversive men and movements, and whis- 
a bigots who seek to fan the flames of 
te between differing groups, and who seek 
the wee conflicts between the Christian and 
Car Jew, and between the Protestant and the 
atholle. 
t are we going to do about these 
Fa Are we going to butcher, and burn, 
boycott one another as our ancestors 
7% in centuries past, and as has been done 
they in — 2 and Asia? Is there noth- 
Guess, i aor — no intelligént solu- 
n 
America? y no longer the language of 


Since the adoption of the Constitution and 


© Bill of Rights large sections of our popu- 


n, in dealing with our conflicts, have 

5 to make intimidation, boycott, and 

Th the language of America. 

18 cir efforts have been made through such 
vements as the Know Nothing Party, the 
ore Protective Association, the Anti- 

Party, the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
wie ces Christian Front. 

Ree is a true Christian front. It is the 

to which all Christians were called to 

N a sermon I once heard. It was de- 

Meth by one of the South's most revered 

Hy odist clergymen, the late Dr. Forney 

gaia: Nag of Oklahoma. Dr, Hutchison 


— is the inevitable result for the 
75 roup, or nation that practices in- 

lerance and hate. 

Christianity has nothing to fear from 
to fe tion as a foe, but it has everything 
ar from persecution as an ally,” 
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COMMON AIMS AND COMMON FOES 


Do Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, and 
other religious groups really have anything 
in common? I submit to you that we have 
in common our belief; 

1. In God. 

2. In the Golden Rule. 

3. In the natural rights of man as a gift 
of God, with which no state has any right 
to interfere. 

4. In the brotherhood of man. 

And indeed we have our common foes. 
Among foes we have in common are: 

1. Materialitm (and secularism). 

2. Poverty, ignorance, prejudice, disease, 
crime, and unemployment. 

A BILL OF DUTIES 

If liberty shall be the language of America, 
we must keep alive and active a vigorous and 
popular public opinion in support of our 
constitutional guaranties, as set forth in the 
Bill of Rights. And what is even more im- 

t, we must recognize the fact that the 
Bill of Rights is also a bill of duties. 

If liberty shall be the “Language of 
America,“ we must keep America safe for 
our religious loyalties and differences. Chief 
Justice Charles. Evans Hughes was right 
when he said, “If Americans lose the right 
to differ they will cease to be free.” 

TOGETHER FOR DEMOCRACY 

If Überty shall be the “Language of 
America,“ we must be more devoted to and 
active in the religious faiths of our choice. 
If the spirit of democracy and liberty is 


kept alive and active in America, it must 


be by those who believe in God and who 
derive their inspiration from religion. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, noted historian and 
Catholic layman, wisely has said, “Liberty 
cannot exist in any totalitarian state. 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews must work 
together for democracy.” In support of his 
thesis one may call to witness one of the 
world's leading businessmen, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Mr. Rockefeller declares, “Only 
as men with a living vitalizing faith in God 
stand and work together, can we make our 
influence effective in connection with the 
vexing problems and conflicts with which 
we are confronted.” 

The very fact that we have Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews in America makes it self- 
evident that we do have differences that 
are sacred, important and fundamental. 
Certainly no intelligent person can sub- 
scribe to the fallacious idea that one religion 
is as good as another. With more than 200 
sects, cults, and religious groups in the 
United States, with teachings of some that 
contradict each other, it is obviously im- 
possible that all religions can be equally 


But the privilege that is ours in America is 
the right to choose the religion our con- 
science dictates as the best and give full 
allegiance to it, Our fundamental differences 
are in the important realms of doctrine, dog- 
ma, and theology. Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, as citizens, should be united in 
common civic action for common aims and 
against common foes. ’ 

AMERICA'S CHOICE 


America’s choice is not tolerance, Amer- 

. ica’s choice is liberty. We need far more than 
tolerance in America. Tolerance_is simply 
inactive intolerance. Tolerance means, "I 
will let you go your way and I will go mine.” 
Tolerance even can mean, “I hate you and I 
despise you, but I will not hurt you. I will 
even be polite to you. I believe in tolerance.” 
This Nation was not conceived in tolerance, 
This Nation, under God, was conceived in 
liberty and delicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal and possess certain 
unalienable rights, such as the rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
late Dr. George W. Truett, past president of 
the Baptist World Alliance, was right when 
he said, “Liberty, not tolerance, must be our 
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alm. Tolerance is the gift of man to man, 
while liberty is the gift of God to all man- 
kind, 

America’s choice Is not the choice of toler- 
ance. America’s choice is the choice of co- 
operation. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, world renowned 
Scientist and Protestant layman, recently 
made the statement, Cooperation among 
religious groups and all men who believe in 
God was never more needed in the past 2,000 
years than it is today.” 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews was organized in 1928 by Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, Newton D. Baker, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, Roger Williams Straus 
and Carlton J. H. Hayes, to strengthen the 
ties of civic cooperation among Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews of America. 

The conference is an association of indi- 
viduals (Protestants, Catholics, and Jews), 
who want to work together in a civic capac- 
ity for Intergroup understanding, fair play | 
and teamwork and thus build a better Amer- 
ica and a better world. Its nationwide edu- 
cational program is strengthening civic ties, 
and keeping alive and active in the hearts of 
our citizens our constitutional guaranties as 
set forth in the bill of rights. 

If we Americans are intelligent enough in 
spite of conflicting religious beliefs and oft- 
times clashing strategies employed in pro- 
jecting them to keep open for acquaintance, 
understanding, good will and civic coopera- 
tion the lines of communication between 
religions then, the love of religious liberty 
shall cling to America forever and liberty 
forever shall be the language of America. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Independ- 
ence of the Byelorussian National Re- 
public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Nr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that Tuesday, March 25, marks the 40th 
anniversary of independence of the Bye- 
lorussian National Republic which was 
proclaimed on March 25, 1918. In this 
connection, I have received a letter from 
Dr. Joseph S. Sazyc, president of the 
Byelorussian Association, Inc., in Detroit, 
Mich., which says in part: 

Forty years ago as well, the Russian Bol- 
shevists, after seizing political power in the 
former Russian Empire, invaded with their 
armies the free Byelorussian Republic, vio- 
lated the sovereignty of the newly formed 
state, committed atrocities against the peo- 
pie and forcibly overthrew the freely elected 
democratic government. 

+ Today as the Communists lift their blood- 
drenched fists in the salute to the 40th an- 
niversary of their October revolution, the 
Byelorussians continue to struggle against 
the Bolshevik oppressors for their inde- 
pendent state and national dignity. 


Mr. Speaker, it is well known that the 
foreign policy of this administration in- 
cludes the right of free and independent 
self-determination for all the captive 
peoples of Eastern Europe now behind 
the Iron Curtain. With this premise 
firmly in mind, I believe it is important 
to call attention to anniversaries such 
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as this in order that the captive peoples 
may know that our Government and 
people have not forgotten their enslaved 
condition but, on the contrary, hope and 
expect that their day of liberation will 
come soon. I congratulate the people of 
Byelorussian extraction in Detroit and 


throughout the country for their part 
in observing this memorable date. 


The Consumers’ Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
month after month we are greeted with 
the same, sad refrain: “Living costs 
reach a new high.“ This means that the 
consumers’ dollar has shrunk again, and 
it is the consumer who pays and pays the 
inflationary prices for the necessities of 
life. Unless a halt is called soon, chil- 
dren in the poorer families will be for- 
tunate if they have dry bread to eat, and 
this is no exaggeration. 

As early as February of 1949 I submit- 
ted a resolution, authorizing and direct- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of the extent of, 
and the causes for, the spread between 
the prices received by producers of goods 
and commodities and the prices paid by 
consumers, for the purpose of discover- 
ing methods of raising the American 
standard of living by eliminating excess 
profits and other unnecessary burdens on 
consumers. I was not able to get favor- 
able action on my resolution. 

Mr. D. B. DeLoach, chief, Market Or- 
ganization and Cost Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, recently stated that prof- 
its of 59 leading food companies have 
risen gradually since 1945; that they 
reached a peak of $969 million in 1956, 
which is more than double the 1945 level, 
both before and after income taxes. Here 
we are talking about money spent in the 
grocery store; here we have proof that 
the housewife and other food purchasers 
are at the complete mercy of those who 
contral the food markets and who are 
reaping unconscionable profits. People 
must eat to live. Unless we take steps 
to protect the consumers of our country, 
their present hardships will be increased 
beyond endurance. 

The following article which appeared 
in the New York World Telegram of 
March 24, 1958, clearly sets forth the 
problem of the spread in prices and the 
need for immediate, corrective congres- 
sional action: 

Wao Gers THE Extra 60 CENTS? 
(By Frederick Othman) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—The figures there 
in black and white were startling: every 
dollar spent today in a grocery store, 40 cents 
goes to the farmer. The other 60 cents van- 
ishes somewhere between the farm and the 
checkout stand. 

The gentlemen on the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, led by Representative 
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Jamie L. Wuirren, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
demanded to know how come. A full pla- 
toon of Agriculture Department experts were 
on hand; they passed the ball down to D. B. 
DeLoach, a man with a title that goes like 
this: Chief, Market Organization and Cost 
Branch, Market Research Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. DeLoach sald that, for one thing, more 
people are eating In restaurants these days 
and that is one reason for food being costly. 
This caused Representative WHITTEN to ex- 
plode in a sentence that reveals how angry 
he was: 

“I cannot conceive of this committee pro- 
viding the money so as to let you go into 
what the consumer might be paying at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in the swankiest room they 
have, where they have dancing and all the 
rest of the entertainment that goes with it.” 


The gentleman meant, stick to grocery . 


store prices. 

Mr. DeLoach tried, but the subject proved 
to be complicated. While farm prices have 
been edging down year to year, store prices 
have been creeping up. This is known as 
the spread, and one principal reason for it 
being so big, said Mr. DeLoach, is that labor 
costs are high and growing higher. So, ap- 
parently are profits. 

“Profits of 59 leading food companies have 
risen gradually since 1945.“ Mr. DeLoach said, 
“They reached a peak of 8969 million in 1956, 
which is more than double the 1945 level, 


both before and after income taxes.” 


He said taxes had gone up—and freight 
rates and store rent. About the only item 
people eat on which handling charges have 
gone down are tee ene Eggs are something 
else. 

Mr, DeLoach said that the spread between 
farm prices and store prices on Midwest eggs 
now being sold in Washington, D. C., now 
was 6 cents a dozen higher than it was 2 
years ago. He has made a study of this and 
he can prove it. 

“It is significant that practically all of the 
6-cent rise in margins was at the retail store 
level; he said, 

Housewives doubtless will jump their 
grocers about this. The latter undoubtedly 
will dispute the implication that they're 
making more money on eggs than ever before, 
and I only trust they take their complaints, 
not to me, but to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 


The Panama Canal—Its Control and 
Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under a previous order of the 
House, our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Froon] will address this body tomorrow 
on the most timely and gravely important 
subject of the Panama Canal—its con- 
trol and jurisdiction. 

As you know, he has made an exten- 
sive study of Isthmian Canal problems, 
especially diplomatic and juridical. 
I am sure that his address will be highly 
informative, definitely constructive, and 
delivered in his usual brilliant fo: 

Since the 1956 Suez Canal crisis, world 
attention has become more heavily fo- 
cused on the Panama Canal than ever 
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before in its history. Thus, it is of the 
highest importance that the Congress, 
which is the ultimate authority in the 
determination of policies relating to the 
Panama Canal, should be fully informed 
on all the weighty problems connected 
therewith. 

Any day we may be called upon to 
enact important legislation or to deter- 
mine Isthmian Canal policies of great 
moment for the future. I feel confident 
that our colleague's timely address will 
prove not only a valuable contribution 
to the facts involved, but also will sug- 
gest wise solutions, 


Shots Across the Border 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following abstract 
from leading editorial entitled “Shots 
Across the Border” in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, dated March 7, 
1958: 


SHOTS Across THE BORDER 


Given the best will and the most discre- 
tion known to man, American authorities 
probably could not prevent their efforts to 
exercise sovereignty at home and spilling 
across the border to some extent and annoy- 
ing Canadians no end. It is one of the 
prices that has to be paid for the unique 
relationship between these 2 countries, 

There is a difference, however, between 
the frictions engendered by trade policies 
and th which arise from deliberate ef- 
forts of a large country to extend its sover- 
eignty over the border into a smaller one. 

Now vexations are rising north of the bor- 
der in consequence of an effort to collect 
taxes from Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., on 
behalf of the United States Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, The funds involved were 
earned in Canada and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment claims the sole right of taxing 
them. ‘ 

A little less than a year ago, 18 judges of 
the United States Tax Court unanimously 
upheld the contentions of the Canadian 
Government and of the defendants. This 
judgment has been appealed. On February 
17 the Justice Department obtained a de- 
ferral, Now it appears that the cgse will 
be brought up again next fall. 

The case is not viewed in Canada as 
merely a contest between the defendants 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, It is 
regarded, among other things, as a threat 
to the Washington-Ottawa tax convention, 
and as a raid over the border conducted by 
United States tax authorities which could 
create wide additional disruption if suc- 
cessful. It has prompted some acid com- 
ment in the House of Commons and several 
official protests from Ottawa to Washington. 

So long as the issue remains in doubt, 80 
does the tax status of a large number of 
Canadian business organizations having 
close financial relations with United States 
enterprise. Now that they are pushing 
ahead, nobody really knows where the BIR 
and the Justice Department will stop if they 
win it. 

There is a crying need for a system of 
liaison in Washington firm enough to insure 
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that the foreign policy pursued by respon- 
Sible agencies is not continually frustrated 
by the activities of other agencies pursuing 
very different objectives. 


Air National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13,1958 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Say that I have only recently learned 
that $10.2 million of fiscal year 1958 ap- 


Propriated funds are not being allo- 


Cated to the Air National Guard for its 
facility construction program. 

It is my understanding that despite 
the requests of the Air National Guard 

e Department of Defense refuses to ap- 
Portion these funds and instead intends 
to transfer them, before the end of the 
rae year, to the MATS working capital 


Thus, despite the fact that Congress 
has appropriated funds for a specific pur- 
Pose, the Department of Defense chooses 
to divert these funds to another use. 

Inasmuch as the executive depart- 
Ment apparently intends to thwart the 

of Congress by refusing to allow ap- 
Propriated funds to be employed for the 
use Clearly intended by Congress, I have 
ritten the following letter to the Depu- 
Y Secretary of Defense, the Honorable 
Donald A. Quarles: 


Hon. DonarD A. QUARLES, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Washington, B. G. 
Mn. Secretary: Since the Appropria- 
Hons Committee hearing of yesterday I have 
©arhed that the Alr National Guard has 
or duested apportionment of $10.2 million 
appropriated funds for reserve facilities. 
this amount $9.2 million is scheduled to 
oa expended on construction and $1 million 
Maintenance of equipment contracts. 
Tt is my understanding that the Assistant 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) is not 
Xpediting the request for apportionment of 
w ese funds and, as a matter of fact, it 
Ppears that he does not intend to accede 
the request, ` 
1 Inasmuch as this Is 1 year money there 
late feeling that he intends to wait until 
in the fiscal year when it would be im- 
Possible in the time remaining to obligate 
e funds and then transfer them to the 
2 Working capital fund. 
* ang think it necessary for me to point 
be 
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that this type of action, if it were to 
or taken, would be in direct contravention 

the wishes of Con This money has 
that appropriated for one purpose only and 
tio is to provide facilities for the Air Na- 
tt nal Guard in fiscal year 1958. I think 
2 fair to tell you that I do not intend 
soi hs idly by and see these funds held up 
ext 2 Air National Guard can no longer 
transf em obligated and then have them 
Sarir erred elsewhere where their use was 
88 intended by the Congress. In this 
50 nection I should also say that if MATS 
ing o Additional appropriations for its work- 
an T fund the Department of Defense 
sup honestly come to Congress with a 

Plemental appropriation request and ask 
© necessary funds, 
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I trust you will look into this matter at the 
earliest possible moment and advise me of 
your findings. 

Sincerely, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress. 


Holding the Economy Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter received from Mrs. S. E. 
Eakin, of Jerome, Idaho, which I think 
is of such a nature that it should de- 
mand the attention of all Members of 
Congress because of its constructive 
recommendations. 


JEROME, IDAHO, 
March 14, 1958. 
The Honorable Hamer BUDCE, 
Representative from the State of Idaho, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Buben; I am deeply concerned 
Over the spendthrift polley which is devel- 
oping in the wake of sputnik, and I wish 
there was some way I could express myself 
to the person or committee which can help 
to hang on to commonsense and some old- 
fashioned ideas of economy, and I am won- 
dering if you could suggest any way in 
which I could make myself heard. Of 
course, I realize full well that you and 
Senator Dworshak are holding the economy 
line with all your ability. and we are very 
proud of your record, but Iam wondering if 
there would be some way we could reach the 
Cabinet members or the members of com- 
mittees, who are responsible for these wild- 
spending sprees, 

Just as a farmer's wife, who has learned 
the hard way that more debt doesn't magi- 
cally cancel former debts, I have a pet 10- 
point program of my own as listed below. 
Please look it over and make such sugges- 
tions and criticisms as you deem best. 

1. Pare foreign aid to the absolute mini- 
mum, and make known what the aid is for. 

2. Study the suggestions of the Hoover 
Commission and cut all Government ex- 
penses sharply except for defense, and ex- 
amine that with the same efficiency the 
leaders would use in personal expenditures. 

3. Ralse the postal rates, but especially 
for magazines and other second- and third- 
class mail. Of course, we might not be able 
to afford quite so many magazines per 
household, but we might find time to read 
the ones we did order, 

4. Apply part of the money saved from 
foreign aid and economy cuts in Government 
spending for Federal works program in our 
own country (instead of big depots for Milan, 
etc.), roads, building, etc. Don't set up a 
new, expensive program but use funds 
available. 

5. Use food surpluses for our own unem- 
ployed for several months. 8 

6. Do not open new farmland—that is ab- 
surd in the face of present surpluses and 
the quick and efficient way farmland can 
be brought into production when necessity 
arises. 

7. Do not reduce taxes, but use them more 
wisely to begin paying on our national 
debt, etc. 

8. Do not expand our debt limit nor the 
national budget. More debt will not be the 
answer. 
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9. Encourage in every way possible labor 
and management alike to not raise salaries 
nor prices, but to fight inflation in every 
way humanly possible. 

10. Set as our well-publicized goal a bal- 
anced budget and a provision for payments 
on the principal as well as interest of our 
national debt. 

Is it to be sald of us, Well, one more at- 
tempt to maintain a republic based on 
democratic ideals—it.didn't last very long, as 
history records the rise and fall of nations, 
did it?“ We have gone a long, sad way 
toward socialism and statism now—I realize 
it may already be too late in the course of 
history, but surely we can keep on trying! 

So Iam coming to you for ideas—is there 
any way just ordinary, common folks can 
help this Nation they love so dearly? 

Sincerely, 
KATHARINE S. EAKIN. 


Birthday Greetings to Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER, Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Herbert H. Lehman celebrates his 80th 
birthday on March 28, : 

I take great pleasure in extending my 
congratulations and every good wish o 
him, that he may enjoy many more years 
of happiness, good health, and success in 
all his endeavors. It is most fitting that 
my colleagues and I should join in send- 
ing our regards from the Congress of 
the United States, where he served so 
illustriously as a Senator for many 
years. 

The name “Senator Lehman” is syn- 
onymous with “great statesman” in the 
highest sense. His gentility, kindliness, 
intelligence, and understanding all are 
mirrored in his countenance; and these 
qualities all who approach him see, for 
the poorest receive the same consider- 
ation as the richest. He is deeply loved 
and revered by many thousands of peo- 
ple, and he richly deserves this affection 
and regard. 

His service as Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor of the State of New York, and 
in the Senate of the United States was 
marked by courage, brilliance of mind, 
and bigness of heart. A man of great 
wealth, he was nevertheless most mind- 
ful and cognizant of the needs of the 
less fortunate and paved the way for 
much beneficial legislation in their be- 
half. He has never missed an oppor- 
tunity to hold out a helping hand to the 
needy. 

His retirement from the Senate was a 
great personal loss to us in Washington, 
but he has by no means retired from 
what he believes to Be his duty to his 
fellowman. His contributions of his tal- 
ents, his outstanding capabilities, in be- 
half of his Nation, State, and community 
continue, and we are fortunate to have 
his example before us. 

A salute to Senator Lehman on the 
occasion of his birthday—may it be the 
happiest ever. 
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Our Constitution, Worth Having, Worth 
Defending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, annually 
the Virginia Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion sponsors an oratorical con- 
test among high-school students. This 
year an exceptionally fine contest de- 
veloped. The runnerup in the contest 
was Miss Peyton Abbitt of Appomattox, 
Va., who is a junior in the Appomattox 
High School. 

Peyton is an outstanding student and 
an accomplished speaker. She takes a 
leading part in all extracurricular ac- 
tivities at school and participates in all 
the programs of her church. 

Peyton's subject in the contest was 
“Our Constitution, Worth Having, 
Worth Defending.” It is a splendid 
treatise on our Constitution and the 
necessity of preserving it for posterity, 
I commend its reading to the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives. 
The speech is as follows: 

OUR CONSTITUTION, WORTH HAVING, 
WORTH DEFENDING 


Wiliam Gladstone, one of the foremost 
19th century English statesmen, declares 
that the Constitution of the United States 
was “the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” It was indeed a remarkable prod- 
uct by some of the most practical and far- 
sighted thinkers that America could offer. 
Under it was established our own Federal 
Republic, a representative form of democ- 
racy in which supreme power is vested with 
the consent of the governed in a central 
government. Its principles and (provisions 
proved adaptable to changing conditions and 
succeeding generations, and its application 
has more effectively satisfied the needs of the 
people and secured their rights than any 
other mode of rule. Surely, the preserva- 
tion of this priceless heritage demands our 
sincere appreciation and loyal support 
through the performance of our duties as 
worthy citizens. For as one great American 
has said, “The best way to preserve democ- 
racy is to deserve it.” 

Because it greatly strengthened the na- 
tional Government, our Constitution suc- 
ceeded in achieving unity where the Articles 
of Confederation before it had failed. All 
National and State officers and legislators 
must take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion, and this document, together with laws 
passed by Congress and treaties made by the 
United States, is regarded as the supreme 
law of the land. Such a powerful authority 
has gained the respect and obedience of the 
people, which the second Continental Con- 
gress had struggled in vain to win, but there 
are safeguards to prevent it from ever 
arousing their fear of oppression. 

To protect the citizens from tyranny, the 
framing fathers organized the new govern- 
ment under a system of checks and balances 
and made it subject, in large measure, to the 
will of the majority. Accordingly, it is di- 
vided into three separate branches, to each 
of which have been delegated certain clearly 
defined powers that, when exercised, can 
limit those of the other two departments. 
Thus, our national Executive, or President, 
may veto an act passed by the legislative 
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body, Congress, which may in turn make the 
vetoed bill a law by a two-thirds majority 
vote in both Houses and may even remove 
from office the President, as well as Supreme 
Court Justices and other officials through 
the process of impeachment in the House 
of Representatives and subsequent trial by 
the Senate. Moreover, we note that the 
President has the power to make treaties 
with foreign nations and appointments to 


certain posts in the Government with the 


advice and approval of the Senate. As a 
check on legislative powers, the judiciary 
duties of trying and reviewing cases involv- 
ing Federal laws and the interpretation of 
the Constitution are assigned to the Supreme 
Court and to those lesser courts which Con- 
gress has established, 

Truly, the wise use of these powers re- 
quires dedicated officers who will accept the 
responsibilities entailed. The Président 
should invoke the veto only when there is 
sufficient reason to justify it. Like the out- 
standing political figures in America's past, 
our Congressmen must be true statesmen of 
strong, unquestionable character, who are 
willing to sacrifice personal or factional in- 
terest for the sake of the Nation's welfare 
and to compromise in reaching a satisfactory 
agreement but never to yield to high prin- 
ciples and ideals that have made our coun- 
try great. Such men will, also, doubtless 
inspire their countrymen to join-forces in 
supporting and defending the American way. 

We, the citizens, have a voice in the affairs 
and destiny of our Government. As voters, we 
are responsible for electing, elther directly or 
indirectly, officlals who will represent our 
views, and we may even secure an amend- 
ment,\supplement, or alter our Constitution 
through Congressmen and State delegates. 
The right to vote and to influence decisions 
of great import implies the obligation to 
acquire an understanding of developments 
and issues of national concern and to evalu- 
ate the actions and attitudes of those hold- 
ing or seeking a political office before form- 
ing an opinion. We must not allow our 
convictions to be shaken by propagandists, 
who seek to appeal solely to emotions and 
prejudices. After all, ours may be a Govern- 
ment of law and not of men, but it is the 
character and fiber of the people and their 
chosen leaders that complement and fulfill 
the law. 

The best assurance that we have today 
against the repetition of abuses such as those 
inflicted upon our colonial forefathers by 
Britain lies in the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution. This Bill of Rights, as it is 
called, guarantees to us the privileges of 
American citizenship, including, among 
others, the freedoms of religign, speech, press, 
assembly, and petition for pfotection against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, the right 
in a criminal case to a trial by a jury with 
the aid of counsel and the privilege of re- 
fusing to give self-incriminating testimony, 
and the right of the several States and the 
people to exercise all powers not specifically 
delegated by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government or prohibitive to the States. 
Certainly, we are fortunate to have the priv- 
lege of enjoying these rights, and I chal- 
lenge you, fellow citizens, to defend them 
vigorously, never countenancing the in- 
fringement of those of any person or group 
in our society. 

Finally, our Constitution provides for the 
establishment of a system of courts to ad- 
minister justice, and there are amendments 
that define the rights of defendants. In 
the judicial departments, the democratic 
principle of election must yield to the ne- 
cessity of impartial jurisdiction, Hence, 
Federal judges are appointed to serve during 
good behavior, and their salaries may not be 
reduced while they are in office. In other 
words, they are to uphold the law and not 
to be swayed by public sentiment. Yet, 
others, too, are charged with this duty. 
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Cases must be argued by ethical lawyers, 
who will defend the innocent to the best 
of their ability and seek to secure for guilty 
clients, without misrepersenting facts, a 
fair trial and reasonable punishment that 
is not too severe considering the circum- 
stances of the crime. When we are priv- 
neged to serve on a jury, we are expected 
to weigh carefully the evidence and argu- 
ments presented, to render an impartial 
verdict, and to agree upon a just sentence, 
and every thoughtful, law-abiding adult 
will concede that even our children must be 
taught to respect and obey the law as a 
measure for their protection, if ours is to 
remain a society of order instead of chaos 
and delinquency. 

In addition to our domestic responsibil- 
ities, loyal Americans, we have an obliga- 
tion to our brothers in other lands. Con- 
ditions in the world today will ndt permit 
us to bask serenely in the light of freedom 
and the security of our Republic, while else- 
where millions of human beings, steeped in 
hunger, poverty and misery, look desperately 
for salvation to the empty promises of en- 
slaving Communism. If this threat forges 
ahead undefied, America may some day find 
herself the last stronghold of liberty and 
powerless indeed against the mighty force 
of a world dictatorship. To forestall such 
a catastrophe, we Americans must not stop 
defending our Constitution against sub- 
version and treachery on our own soil, but 
we must demonstrate our way of life to the 
neutral nations and continue our attempts 
to beam messengers of truth about democ- 
racy to the misinformed masses behind the 
Iron Curtain, 

Yes, my countrymen, our Constitution 18 
worth having, for it is our only bulwark 
against despotism, as well as anarchy and 
has made possible a form of government that 
affords strength through unity, insurance 
against tyranny, applied democracy, protec- 
tion of individual and State rights and jus- 
tice under the law. Is there any evidence 
in the annals of Communism, Fascism, dic- 
tatorships or monarchies, past and present, 
that can lure our people down from the 
pinnacle of liberty? Yet, surely, if we ap- 
preciate these benefits, we will gladly as- 
sume the attendant obligations and duties 
of worthy citizens in whatever capacity we 
may serve, and, as trustees of the Constitu- 
tion, we will defend it at home and abroad 
and preserve it for posterity. 


Social Security: Its Role in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert an editorial from the Fay- 
etteville Observer, of February 23, 1958, 
pertinent to extension of social-secur- 
ity benefits to widows whose children 
could thereby continue their education 
after reaching the age of 18. I wish 
to commend this splendid article to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Soca SECURITY: Irs ROLE IN EDUCATION 

Business of liberalizing social-security 
benefits is a job which Congress is sched- 
uled to tackle in the months ahead, and 
bad a job which will be watched with inter- 
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Tt will be watched not only by 
how receiving social-security benefits, but it 
will be watched with interest by the millions 
on top of millions of us who have our pay- 
check nicked every week in order that we 
and our loved ones will eome under the 
Protection of social security. 


Several plans for the liberalization of so- 


Clal-security benefits are already being 
mulled over by Members of Congress. 

Some call for across-the-board increases 
in the monetary size of benefits, 

Others call for an increase in the benefits 
accorded those who have reached the age 
entitling them to receive social-security 
Payments. 

These undoubtedly have their worth, and 
we are not arguing against them. We 
merely want to note that from their liberal- 
ization no corresponding practical benefit is 
Calculated to accrue to the Government. 

But there is a phase of social-security 
lberalization which could do the entire Na- 
tion great good, and which would be utterly 
in line with and helpful to President Eisen- 
hower’s expressed desire to improve the gen- 
eral educational level of all Americans to 
meet the threat of Soviet scientific advances. 

That field lies in the liberalization of pay- 
ments to widows so as to permit these pay- 
Ments to continue to be made on children 
after they have attained the present cutoff 
age of 18 years, 

Great practical good would accrue to the 
Cause of education if social-security benefits 
Were continued to widows, whose children 
Were continuing their educations after the 
age of 18. 

Then these children, many of whom have 
Not even completed high school, would not 
be forced to cut their educations short and 
80 to work at whatever wage an 18-year-old 
Non-high-school-graduate can command. 

extension of the widows payments 

Phase of social security including children in 

School between the ages of 18 and 21, would 

an extension utilizing nonappropriated 

funds in support and advancement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's educational ideas. 

Such an extension, however, should be 
Safeguarded by the qualification that the 
Covered children must be bona fide students 
8 they must be doing satisfactory 

Such an extension of social security would 

line with the purposes of social security 

and at the same time dovetail nicely into the 

8 of our Government to give the United 
tates a firmer educational fiber, 


Presidential Inability Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


p: Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
122 today a bill providing a method 
or determining presidential inability. 
Hot the provisions of my bill, the 
olga of Representatives would initiate 
e action through a resolution request- 
ried that the Senate take appropriate 
de on to determine whether the Presi- 
nt is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office. 
ee Chief Justice of the United States 
the 9 7 5 Convene a special session of 
Th, nate to make the determination. 
€y may determine by a two-thirds vote 
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that the Vice President shall act as Presi- 
dent during the period of the President’s 
inability. 

In the same manner this action may 
be revoked by the Senate and the powers 
and duties of the presidency will then 
revert to the President. 


Sad Plight of the Domestic Screw 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the sad 
plight of the domestic screw industry 
which is in jeopardy due to the operation 
of our present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

This industry, in which about 40 small 
business concerns are engaged, employs 
more than 5,000 American workmen. It 
is 1 of the more than 140 industries to 
which I often refer in discussing the pro- 
posal to broaden and extend our trade 
policies. 

I would like at this time to include a 
letter from Mr. George P. Byrne, Jr., 
managing director and legal counsel for 
the United States Wood Screw Service 
Bureau, urging Members of Congress to 
vote against the present reciprocal trade 
agreements and to provide in whatever 
legislation is written that the President’s 
veto power over findings of the United 
States Tariff Commission be eliminated. 

I shall not burden the Recorp with the 
signatures of the more than 5,000 em- 
ployees, but I do desire to offer for in- 
clusion in the Recorp, following Mr. 
Byrne’s letter, the names of the 40 firms 
throughout the Nation that are produc- 
ing this article and are suffering from 
excessive and uncontrolled imports from 
foreign countries. 

The letter and list follow: 

UNITED STATES Woop SCREW 
SERVICE BUREAU, 
New York, N. V., March 24, 1958. 
Subject: 5,000 workers ask preservation of 
their jobs. 
Hon. C. B. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE: We send you here- 
with fascimile of signatures of some 5,000 em- 
ployees in the domestic screw manufacturing 
industry. ‘These workers, who are constitu- 
ents from various sections of the country, 
respectfully petition Congress to protect their 
jobs which are in jeopardy from imports of 
low-wage-cost screws from European and 
Asiatic countries. 

Also enclosed herewith is chart showing 
the injurious increase in imports of wood 
screws. The slogan of our ancestors was 
“Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” Have our principles so changed 
that we sacrifice our domestic industries to 
buy the uncertain friendship of foreign 
countries? 

We urge that you vote against reciprocal 
trade agreements, Also, that the power of the 
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executive branch to make political tariff deals 
with foreign countries be eliminated, 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE P. BYRNE, Jr., 
Managing Director. 
List or Screw MANUFACTURERS WITH Ex- 
PLOYEES’ SIGNATURES ON PETITIONS 
Allen Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
American Screw Co., Willimantic, Conn. 
Atlantic Screw Works, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn. 
The Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
The Blake & Johnson Co., Waterville, 
Conn, 
Brighton Screw & Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, III. 
Clark Metal Products, Inc., Fairfield, Conn. 
5 Cleveland Cap Screw Co., Cleveland, 
hio. 
Connecticut Screw & Rivet Co,, Inc., Wat- 
erbury, Conn. 
Economy Screw Corporation, Chicago, Ill, 
Elco Tool & Screw Corp., Rockford, Ill. 
E. W. Ferry Screw Products Co., Inc, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 4 
Great Lakes Screw Corp., Chicago, III. 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp., Hartford, Conn. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Lake Erie Screw Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mac-It Parts Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Midland Screw Corp., Chicago, III. 
8 Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, 
un. 
George W. Moore, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 
National Lock Oo., Rockford, II. 
The National Screw & Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Parker-Kalon Division, General American 
Transportation Corp., Clifton, N. J. 
Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Progressive Manufacturing Co., Divi- 
sion of The Torrington Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 
Rockford Screw Products Co., Rockford, Ii. 
Seaboard Screw Corp., West Warwick, R. I. 
Safety Socket Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shes Screw & Manufacturing Co., Bartlett, 
1. 
The Southington Hardware Manufacturing 
Co., Southington, Conn. 
ee Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 


Superior Manufacturing Co., Winsted, 
Conn. 

The Towne Robinson Nut Co., Inc., Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Triplex Screw Co., Division of Murray 
Corporation of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wales Beech Corp., Rockford, III. 

Ajax Bolt & Screw Co., Detroit, Mich, 


Harry L. Kelley The Parkin Kid” 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of personal loss to 
learn of the passing of Harry Leroy 
Kelley, of Parkin, Ark. The entire world 
of sport will mourn his passing, for 
Harry established an outstanding niche 
in the national pastime game of baseball. 

One of my earliest recollections of 
Harry Kelly was during the time that he 
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played baseball on the Parkin High 
School team. I played for the neighbor- 
ing town of Earle on its high school 
team. Harry started out as a center- 
fielder at an early age. He was a superb 
hitter from the beginning. The follow- 
ing year found him pitching for the 
Parkin High School team. I recall fac- 
ing him during a game between the two 
teams and was amazed at the great 
speed of his fastball. He was a spec- 
tacular right-handed pitcher. 

Harry spent 21 years in professional 
baseball, parts of 6 seasons in the majors 
and 10 seasons with the Memphis, Tenn., 
Southern Association team, where he 
began and ended his baseball career. 
He was known and called by Memphis 
sports writers as the “Parkin Kid.” 

Harry played in the world series with 
the pennant-winning American League 
Washington Senators in his first year in 
the major leagues. That year, 1925, 
Harry was a member of the famous 
pitching squad that featured Walter 
Johnson the big train“ of the staff. 
Sports fans will remember that Johnson 
was in a slump during those games in 
the series, although he pitched a shut- 
out game in the fourth. Harry, a rookie 
in the majors, participated in the so- 
called wet series along with Johnson, 
the hard-hitting Goose Goslin, and 
other baseball greats. 

Kelley was with the Washington Sen- 
ators again in 1926 and then returned 
to play with Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
Memphis in the Southern Association. 
But, Harry was brought back to the 
majors with the Philadelphia Athletics 
in 1936 when he pitched 36 games for a 
15-12 record. Harry stayed with the 
Athletics through 1937 and a part of 
1938 when he was bought by the Sena- 
tors. After the 1939 season he returned 
to the Memphis, Tenn., Chickasaws. 

It was in the Southern Association 
and particularly at Memphis that the 
bare statistics fail to tell the full story. 
For Harry was the idol of countless 
youngsters and the joy of southern base- 
ball fans. As a pitcher, as a player, and 
as a fine man, Harry brought new 
esteem to the American game of base- 
ball, Kelley elevated the sport and en- 
hanced the game of baseball. 

Harry Kelley was a true friend that I 
will miss greatly. He was genial and 
- likeable. After a long illness, Harry 
died at his home in Parkin, Ark., where 
he was born on February 13, 1906. Serv- 
ices are today, and the entire sports 
world joins with his great host of friends 
in Arkansas in mourning his loss. 


A Modern Parable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing came to me in the mail this past 


few days, and I want to share it with all 
of my colleagues: 


— 
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Hot Docs 


There was a man who lived by the side of 
the road, and he sold hot dogs. 

He was hard of hearing, so he had no 
radilo. 

He had trouble with his eyes, so he read 
no newspapers. 

But he sold good hot dogs. He put signs 
up on the highway, telling how good they 
were. 

He stood by the side of the road and cried, 
“Buy a hot dog, mister?” and people bought. 

He increased his meat and bun order. He 
bought a bigger stove to take care of his 
trade. 

His business was good and growing daily. 
Finally it became so big that he called his 
son home from coliege to help him. 

But then something happened. His son 
said, “Father, haven't you been listening to 
the radio? Haven't you been reading the 
newspapers? There's a big depression on. 
The European situation is terrible. The do- 
mestic situation is worse. Everything's going 
to pot.” 

Whereupon, the father thought, “Well, my 
son's been to college, he reads the papers, and 
he listens to the radio, and he ought to 
know.” 

So the father cut down on his meat and 
bun orders, took down his advertising signs, 
and no longer bothered to stand out on the 
highway to sell his hot dogs. And his hot- 
dog sales fell off almost overnight. 


“You're right, son,” the father said to his 


boy. We certainly are in the middle of a 
great recession.” 


Statement by George McLain Before In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. March 25, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have been disturbed these past few 
months over efforts to curtail or end 
Federal financial participation in our 
public assistance programs for the needy, 
aged, blind, physically handicapped, 
and dependent children. 

As a member of the House Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee now 
studying Federal grants-in-aid programs 
to States, I have been particularly in- 
terested in this subject. I was very 
pleased, therefore, when Mr. George 
McLain, a fellow Californian, appeared 
before the subcommittee recently with 
a very strong argument favoring not 
only continued Federal participation in 
public assistance, but much needed ex- 
pansion of these vital programs. 

I believe that Mr. McLain with his long 
experience in dealing directly with the 
Social Security Act and those who bene- 
fit from it, brought to light much im- 
portant information. I would like all 
my colleagues in the House and Senate to 
have the benefit of his views. Therefore, 
I ask leave to insert Mr. MeLain's speech 
in the RECORD. 5 


The speech follows: 


March 25 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE MCLAIN BEFORE INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS, FEBRUARY 24, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is George McLain and I 
represent, as its president, the National 
Institute of Social Welfare, whose Washing- 
ton address is 200 C Street SE., Washington, 
D. C., and whose main headquarters are lo- 
cated at 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

By way of identification, let me say that 
the National Institute of Social Welfare is 
a nonprofit corporation, set up specifically 
to represent the aged, blind, physically han- 
dicapped, and dependent children on the 
local, State, and National level. It has been 
our job through the past 17 years to work 
in behalf of America’s needy citizens, most 
of whom depend entirely upon the public- 
assistance program for their existence. 

You can imagine our shock and alarm, 
therefore, when the current move to deprive 
these people of Federal assistance was 
launched (unofficially) by the first Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Ayeta Culp Hobby, shortly after she took 
office in 1953. We recognized then that this 
wrecking program would eventually become 
an Official part of the current administra- 
tion’s program. Our fears were justified 
when President Eisenhower advocated the 
first cutback in his State of the Union and 
budget messages to Congress, during the 
opening days of this congressional session. 

It was with considerable relief that we 
learned of your committee’s intentions of 
holding public hearings on the subject of 
Federal grants-in-aid to States, and I am 
most appreciative of this opportunity to 
appear and give the recipients’ side of the 
story. 

Your committee staff was kind enough to 
supply me with a list of questions whose 
answers are of particular interest to you. 
I should like to confine my remarks to only 
one grant-In-aid program; that of public 
assistance. 

BACK TO PAUPERISM 


In answer to your first question: May I 
state my complete, opposition to any cut- 
back whatsoever in Federal grants-in-aid 
to States for public assistance. The very 
thought of heading back toward conditions 
predating passage of our Social Security Act 
is almost too fantastic for belief in this so- 
called civilized Nation. In fact, I can’t help 
but wonder if the people who are attempt- 
ing to push our needy back to pauperism 
Tealize that even under present circum- 
stances, we are considered among the most 
backward of the so-called civilized nations 
in the social welfare field. 

I believe that Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for public assistance was a monumen- 
tal step in the right direction, when enacted 
in 1935. However, I am dissatisfied with the 
fact that we have refused to move out of 
those first tracks toward a more compre- 
hensive and humane program for the relief 
of our aged citizens. 

We should now be looking toward the day 
when we can completely do away with the 
odorous means test, as now practiced, and 
grant to our needy their right to human dig- 
nity. This right has been recognized in 
practically. every other country in the world. 
through pensions as a matter of right, and 
still, we lag far behind. Why? 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 

LOCAL CONTROL 


The answer to this can be found in answer 
to part A of your second question. For 
nearly 175 years the United States Govern- 
ment ignored the aged and left their care 
entirely to the State and local governments. 
The year 1773 saw the first poorfarm in 
North America, established in Philadelphia. 
From that time until 1936, poorfarms were 
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the only retreat for the aged when they be- 
came too old to support themselves and had 
outlived their means. 

The poorfarm system in America was bor- 
Towed directly from the poor laws enacted 
by England in 1601 under Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. Unfortunately, America has not fol- 
lowed England's lead in adopting a humane 
Old-age-pension system, something England 
put into effect in 1908, thereby abolishing 
the infamous poorfarm. Nearly 30 years 
Irom that historie date passed before our 
Federal Government took the initiative and 
Provided some small help through the public- 
assistance program. 

To gain a realistic idea of conditions exist- 
ing in the States and counties prior to en- 
&ctment of the Social Security Act, I re- 
Searched through a number of documents 
and found one in particular which very 
graphically describes the almost unbelievable 
Conditions fostered by State and local gov- 
ernments. I should like to include passages 
from this book, so that the record may show 
the grievous sentence we may be passing on 
Our needy if we abolish public assistance at 
the Federal level. The book is called The 

can Poorfarm and Its Inmates, and was 
Prepared and published in 1926 by Harry C. 
Evans, who conducted a nationwide study 
Under the auspices of several fraternal or- 
ganizations. Parts of it read as follows: 

“The word ‘poorhouse’ has become the 
threatening symbol of one of humanity’s 
Breat degradations. To many a despairing 

eart, it comes with a sound like the crack 
Of doom. It is a word of hate and loathing, 
for it includes the composite horrors of pov- 
erty, disgrace, loneliness, humiliation, aban- 
donment, and degradation. 

“The poorfarm is presumed to be a place, 
Supported by the local community, where 
the intelligent poor, unable to support them- 
Selves, may find comfort in their old age, and 
for the relief of the intelligent, indigent 
adults of any age. The general official classi- 
fication of the inmates, however, is as fol- 
lows: paupers, insane, idiots, feebleminded, 

deaf-mutes, drunkards, drug addicts, 
Sufferers from chronic diseases, criminals, 
©pileptics, children, prostitutes, mothers of 
À timate children. The poorfarm is our 
AONA dumping ground into which go our 
erelicts of every description. Living in 
mess of insanity and depravity, this 
Prison place for criminals and the insane, 
ed Several thousand children, and respect- 
re le, intelligent old folk, whose only offense 
that they are poor.” 
SPOILS SYSTEM 


I have always maintained that one of the 
rik © reasons the aged and needy were 
tr ated so disgracefully under local adminis- 

ation, is to be found in the political spoils 
in » Which is still prevalent to a degree 

spite of citil service. The truth of this 
al diagnosis is borne out in the following 

aay from Evan's book: 
e poorfarm, as a rule, is part of the 
8 spoils of the community. The 
te who buy the farms and erect the 
then and hire the superintendents hold 
Co Positions at the will of political bosses. 
at oe there is a constant shifting 
mo anging in the management. The local 
5 ee oe start an intelligent 
„ employ an efficient superin- 
ading and matron, but the personnel of 
wees is likely to be changed at the next 
Pe m, the program abandoned, and the 
Whole sendeng and matron d . The 
N of taxation to maintain the 
and th, the personnel of the management 
Politi e care of the pitiful inmates is in 
cs. It is in the hands of local politi- 
1 Wee than specialists and scientists. 
giclee et local boards divide the 
¥ soraa Polley of many local boards of super- 
lsors is to give a pauper just enough to tide 
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him over from one month's misery to the 
next. ..». 

“The lack of sufficient and accurate records 
result in many abuses. Many are given ald 
who do not deserye it, while many others, 
who are deserving, are neglected,” 

GOOD NEIGHBORS? 

We hear and read much from the oppo- 
nents of so-called big Government in the 
social welfare field, who maintain that the 
people in local communities are all too willing 
and able to take care of their own needy and 
aged. They maintain that private charity 
should bear the great load with a minimum 
of even local or State governmental inter- 
ference. 

Well, let's see just what kind of a job 
these good neighbors did during the 175- 


year history of local poorfarms. Continuing’ 


to quote from The American Poorfarm and 
Its Inmates, we find our answer in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“The blame for uncleanlinéss and filth 
cannot always be charged to the superin- 
tendent and matron, inefficient and neglect- 
ful as most of them are. They are assigned 
to-a dirty job that has always been done in 
a dirty way. They cannot be expected, for 
the meager wage they receive, to do it in any 
better way. Like the inmates, they are part 
of a vicious system that brutalizes rather 
than softens human nature. A pauper is 
a pauper whether he be intelligent or idiotic, 
sick or well. Human frailties, filth and 
squalor, disease and death, are dealt with as 
a part of the day’s ordinary affairs. It was 
the same yesterday and the day before; it 
will be the same tomorrow, the next day, 
ad infinitum. 

“The origin and real responsibility for the 
dirty mess known by the name of ‘poorfarm’ 
is higher up. The people are responsible for 
permitting such an institution to exist. 
Their passiveness amounts to guilt. Take 
this typical report of a county poorfarm: 

“Buildings very dilapidated; walls in terri- 
ble condition; no screens; swarms of flies 
every where; no comfortable chairs; rooms 
very dirty; inmates do the work; food very 
poor. The so-called hospital building is a 
miserable place, more like a prison. An im- 
becile woman's only bed is an old box filled 
with straw and a dirty quilt, She was very 
unkempt, barefooted, covered with files. 
Concrete, filthy floors. A disgraceful place. 

“This case was picked at random. Hun- 
dreds of similar cases could be cited. 

“Who is responsible for these conditions? 

“First. The people. One or two good citi- 
zens could revolutionize the management, 
The Rotary Club, a church board, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—any local club or organization could 
doit. And yet it isnot done. 

There were 50 children at a typical poor- 
farm all last year, and 118°at another farm, 
and no citizen objected to the degradation 
to which the officials subjected these chil- 
dren, There were but 17 inmates of a poor- 
farm in another State—a mother with her 
5 children, 3 fatherless boys, and 8 others. 
The county's appropriation was but $92 a 
month—#5.41 per inmate. The appropria- 
tion became exhausted. It was wintertime. 
The inmates suffered from cold and hunger. 
Finally, in desperation, the overseer left and 
became a beggar himself—begging food for 
the abandoned paupers. Meanwhile, the 
paupers subsisted on swill from the slop 
barrel. If any of the good people in that 
county interested themselves, it is not of 


record. 

“The people of the communities are to 
blame.” 

RULE OF THE DEAD 

In answer to the exponents of complete 
State control of our public assistance pro- 
grams, let's see how progressive and humane 
the doctrines of State legislatures were lead- 
ing up to the late twenties and thirties: | 
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“Second. Legislators and governors and 
State boards of control are guilty. Our 
poorfarm system and the laws that created 
it are hoary with age. We are living under 
the rule of the dead who had no conception 
of the social conditions of the present,” 

CHIEF OFFENDERS 


And for those who expound the virtues 
of the politician “closest to the people” as 
the logical custodian of the poor, let's look 
at the not-glorious record established by the 
city and county fathers during their 175- 
year-reign over the poor: 

“Third. County and local boards that have 
complete control are the chief offenders. 

“The unconcern of so many local officials 
is amazing. It discloses a lingering strain 
of brutality, a hangover from the dark ages 
of the Inquisition. A petty politician, how- 
ever hungry for a job, should have a sense 
of decency, of cleanliness. 

“The outstanding fact that grips one fa- 
miliar with the situation is that paupers 
will never be properly cared for by local com- 
munities. No local community is prop- 
erly equipped for the service. Local control 
and care afford many opportunities for bad 
practices to creep in. Politics cannot be 
eliminated. Expert biologists and nurses 
will not be employed. The public and pub- 
lic officials will always be indifferent. If 
experts and scientists, properly paid, were 
in control, the grievous sin of indifference 
which is the principal cause of present con- 
ditions, would not exist.” 

PAUPERS, PIGS, AND GARBAGE 

An example of these city fathers care of 
the needy is supplied by the following re- 
Ee ae PEN a Pees DT em eee 


“This place is a combination of poorfarm, 
garbage plant, and piggery. It is the scaven- 
ger department and garbage system of the 
city. Men and horses hauling garbage are 
kept at the poorfarm and the garbage is 
consumed by the enormous herds of hogs 
raised there for the market. The piggery 
affords garbage disposal and nets the city 
from $50,000 to $60,000 a year. One gets an 
idea of the estimate in which dependents 
are held in hundreds of communities, by 
this admixture of paupers, pigs, and 
garbage.” 

PADDING THE PAYROLL 

We hear often the old familiar cry that 
administration under local control is more 
economical than Federal participation. A 
look at the 175-year record of local control 
should put the quietus on that argument 
once and for all. It shows conclusively that 
local administration was rife with political 
padding, inefficiency, and neglect of the 
worst sort. For instance, this study of poor- 
houses in 1926 revealed, among many other 
administrative abuses, this one: 

“It is a startling fact that of all the money 
expended by the counties in a Southern State 
for the maintenance of poorfarms, 65 per- 
cent of it goes to pay the salaries of em- 
ployees; $33,339 are paid to employees, while 
but $17,548 go for the keep of the paupers. 
For every pauper there is spent $140 a year 
in salaries to employees, and but $74 a year 
for the pauper’s necessities of life.” 

FORCES FEDERAL INTEREST 


As I said earlier, these conditions existed 
in substantially the same form for nearly 175 
years, while the Federal Government left the 
responsibility of our needy citizens com- 
pletely up to the States and counties. 

After publication of this and similar docu- 
ments, along with agitation from many fra- 
ternal and labor groups, some small effort 
was made by a few States, in the early 1930's, 
to provide more humane care of the elderly, 
but it soon became apparent that the States 
could not or would not assume the financial 
burden required under even the most limited 
assistance program. 
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In a book called Social Security in Amer- 
ica, published by the United States Social 
Security Board in 1937, we find statistics in- 
dicating the impossibility of complete State 
and/or local financing and supervision. This 
book reports: 

“By January 1, 1935, 28 States and 2 Ter- 
ritorles had passed a series of measures vari- 
ously described as, ‘old-age pensions, old-age 
assistance, old-age relief, and old-age secu- 
rity.’ These measures offer citizens of long 
residence, who have small assets and no 
financially competent relatives, monthly 
grants to enable them to maintain them- 
selves outside institutions. The maximum 
monthly sums authorized ranged from $15 
to $30 per month. These early measures 
made the county the fiscal unit.” 

Social Security in America then goes on to 
Telate: 

“One of the serious limitations of these 
measures is the long residency qualifications, 
15 years or more, which characterizes most of 
them. * The maximum possible grants 
in some of the acts are inadequate for com- 
fortable existence and the actual grants 
„„in some States, are even below general 
Telief standards. 

“During 1934, the grants were given 
throughout the whole State in only 11 States 
and 1 Territory. To quote from the recent 
report made from the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics: 

“‘Sharply curtailed benefits and refusal 
to take on new pensioners, even the dis- 
continuance of the system altogether until 
times improve, these are some of the meas- 
ures to which the pension officials have been 
forced. In certain other jurisdictions, the 
result has been to crystallize the plan and 
to build up a waiting list as large or larger 
than the number of actual beneficlaries.“ 

HUMILIATING RECORD 


I never cease being surprised at the in- 
congruous position in which the United 
States ls constantly finding itself with rela- 
tion to total wealth and its attitude toward 
needy citizens. Could it be that only the 
poor the virtue of charity? 

We should be humiliated enough in the 
eyes of the world that, while beating our 
chests about how productive and rich we 
were, we trailed most European countries by 
a good 15 to 30 years in moving toward al- 
leviation of dire poverty among our aged. 
This, perhaps, can be explained as social 
ignorance at the time. 

But, no excuse other than a complete dis- 
regard for human welfare, as it is sacrified 
on the altar of brutality and greed, can ex- 
plain the present attempt to turn the clock 
back to our Inglorious past. 

Many of the facts brought out by the 
United States Social Security Board in 1937 
are still applicable today. For instance: 

The history of the old-age assistance 
movement in the United States Indicates 
that the American States were slow to enact 
legislation giving aid to the destitute aged. 
Long before they took action, European 
countries, industrial as well as nonindustrial, 
had recognized the problem of old-age de- 
pendency by making provisions for old peo- 
ple. In Australia, public old-age relief sys- 
tems had become well established before the 
World War. In the United States on the 
other hand, the movement for old-age assist- 
ance did not even get underway until after 
the depression of 1920-21. 

“After this survey of the many restrictions 
in the old-age assistance laws, particularly 
the requirement that the recipient must be 
in actual need, it is not surprising to find 
that thelr operation has been much more 
limited than in other countries which have 
adopted noncontributory old-age pension 
legislation. The percentage of old people 
on assistance rolis in the United States is far 
below that of European countries, Canada, 
and Australia. Several of these countries 
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pay pensions to all aged persons whose in- 
come is less than a specified amount, not 
requiring proof of actual need.” 
Among these European countries who 
passed national measures for relief of the 
„were Germany (1889), Denmark 
(1891), New Zealand (1898), Czechoslovakia 
(1906), England (1908), Australla (1909), 
France (1910), Rumania (1912), Sweden and 
the Netherlands (1913), Spain (1919), 
U. S. S. R. and Yugoslavia (1922), Belgium 
(1924), Canada (1927), Hungary and Union 
of South Africa (1928). 


INADEQUACY OF STATE PLANS IN 1937 


The Social Security Board study well-doc- 
umented the complete inadequacy of State 
plans in their care of the aged. Following 
are some statistics and comments which 
unalterably show that the States were in- 
capable of assuming the burden of providing 
for their aged and needy: 

“Data furnished by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Indicates the experience under 
Old-Age Assistance Acts in 1934. Some 
236,000 old people were being cared for 


through the medium of public old-age as- 


sistance at the end of 1934, During the 
year, over $32 million was spent for this pur- 
pose.” (This was an average monthly pay- 
ment of about $11.29 per recipient.) 

“Although 28 States and 2 Territories had 
old-age assistance acts on the books at the 
end of 1934, in only 25 States and 2 Terri- 
tories were grants actually being paid. In 
3 States, the act was entirely inoperative be- 
cause of lack of funds. In only 10 States 
was the system statewide. 

“The average monthly grant paid ranged 
in the various States from 69 cents in North 
Dakota to $26.08 in Massachusetts. In the 
former State, a total of $507,744 should have 
been available to meet the old-age assistance 
obligations. The system is, however, fi- 
nanced by a property tax of 0.1\mill, which, 
during 1934, yielded only $28,534. The 
amount paid in grants totaled $24,259. The 
sums available for distribution, therefore, 
Tell short of the sum awarded by more than 
$475,000. Dividing the funds among the re- 
cipients on a pro-rata basis, the average was 
69 cents a month. 

“This data was collected in the annual 
survey of old-age assistance made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures in- 
dicate, however, that 13 States and 1 Ter- 
ritory were paying grants averaging less than 
$10 per month in 1934. 

“The number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance is very low in States which have 
financial difficulties. That many more peo- 
ple are in need of assistance becomes clear, 
when considering the number of applica- 
tions received in some of the States since 
the passage of the law: 

“In all the States for which this informa- 
tion is available? the applications far exceed 
the number of recipients of actual grants.” 

That Federal entrance into the field of 
public assistance was due almost entirely to 
the complete failure of States and localities 
in this area is beyond question and I think 
it's equally safe to say that withdrawal of 
Federal funds and interest from this area 
would be the first step in returning to the 
conditions I have just cited. 

In answer to question No. 3, I would urge 
that Congress make a complete reappraisal 
of social security, and particularly, the pub- 
lic assistance program in the United States. 
This shouid be done with an eye toward 
creating a program under which all of our 
aged would be treated equally and humanely. 

FORWARD LOOK 

The comprehensive pension programs of 
many of our western allies have been in 
operation quite long enough to afford ex- 
amples of their workability. We should, 
right now, be looking to these advances for 
precedent—not back to the 17th century and 
Queen Elizabeth's “poor laws.“ 
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It would make far more sense if we were 
discussing today how to improve Federal 
participation in the public assistance pro- 

instead of why we should not go 
about wrecking them. A brief look as cur- 
rent statistics point up the inadequacy of 
the formula under which grants-in-aid to 
States are now available. 

Under present law, the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up $24 with the State’s share 
being. 86 of the first $30 for aid to those 
qualified under the public assistance sections 
for old age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the physically handicapped and totally 
disabled, On any payments made by the 
States to recipients, over $30, but under $60, 
the Federal Government matches on a 50-50 
basis. However, no Federal funds are avall- 
able for any payment above $60, thus im- 
posing an arbitrary ceiling. 

This ceiling acts as a deterrent to States in 
paying an amount of assistance consistent 
with a decent standard of living. Twenty- 
four States have now found it necessary to 
go above the $60 ceiling in providing for 
assistance cases; ranging in average pay- 
ments (in these 24 States) from $60.57 pald 
in Idaho to $95.56 paid in Colorado, 

In the other 24 States, average payments 
are under $60, due primarily to the low per 
capita income of such States. Average pay- 
ments to the needy aged go all the way down 
to $25.88 paid in Mississippi. 

THE NATIONWIDE AVERAGE IS A LOW $57.46 TO 
THE NEEDY AGED 


For this reason, we favor a system of Fed- 
eral contributions, whereby payments to 
States would be based on the per capita in- 
come of the States. (This formula has 
been incorporated in several bills including 
H. R. 5129, by Cn. R. KING.) 
Under this system, those States whose per 
capita income is the same as or greater than 
that of the continental United States, would 
continue to match assistance payments on a 
50-50 basis with the Federal Government 
on any amount above $30 per month. (The 
present basic formula, whereby the Federal 
Government puts up $24 to the State's 86 
of the first $30, would be retained.) The 
(860) ceiling would be completely removed. 

To help the needy in those States whose 
per capita income is lower than that of the 
continental United States, Federal contribu- 
tions (on payments above $30) would be fig- 
ured on a percentage basis with Federal con- 
tributions ranging from 50 to 75 percent, 
depending upon the per capita income of 
such State. 2 

RIGHT OF HUMAN DIGNITY 


Since enactment of the public assistance 
section of the Social Security Act, Congress 
has displayed some concern over the low 
benefits given our needy aged, blind, physi- 
cally handicapped, and dependent children 
and has, on several occesions, passed legis- 
lation to increase Federal contributions to 
the States for this program. 

However, while considering the financial 
needs of recipients under the program, and 
making some small progress toward solution 
of this grave problem, Congress has given 
little or no consideration to assuring that 
our needy citizens will be treated humanely 
under administration of the Public Assist- 
ance Act. Herein lies the major cause of 
agitation and Irritation among our elderly 
and needy citizens across the country, as 
attested to by the stream of letters reach- 
ing Capitol Hill daily. 

If Congress is to be truly concerned with 
the plight of our public assistance recipi- 
ents, then it must not only endeavor to pro- 
vide financial assistance, but it must seek 
to safeguard them from undue harassment 
and intimidation in the receipt of such aid 
and restore to them their right to human 
dignity. 2 

Recognizing the need for greater overall 
protection in the application of a “means 


been 
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test. some 60 Congresamen and Senators 

have joined in cosponsoring a bill called 

the Humanitarian and Old Age Rights Act, 
STATES WOULD NOT ASSUME BURDEN 


I find your question No. 5 particularly 
interesting in view of my past experience 
with State taxing policies. It is a well- 
known fact that the current drive to wreck 
Our public assistance program is being spear- 
headed by the very same organizations which 
have been completely opposed to social secu- 
rity since way before its enactment; prima- 
Tlly, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, with its State and local affillates, and 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. These giant business organizations 
would dump the public assistance programs 
back onto the States because they fully 
realize, as do I, that this is tantamount to 
Killing them altogether, or at least, sharply 
Curtailing their benefits. 

While public assistance remains at the 
Federal level, the giants know they must 

their just burden of taxes in support 

of social welfare. They also know it is far 

asier to bamboozle the State legislatures 

and county boards of supervisors than it is 

. If the States were forced to as- 

sume all responsibility for public assistance, 

the big bite would come, not from those who 

can afford to pay, but from State sales taxes 
and smali property owners. 

However, since 1941, sales taxes, which 
dome from the pockets of the little guy, 
have been increased about 2 percent, while 
individual property taxes have been hiked 
Lach and every year. Directors of the cham- 

of commerce know full well that if they 
can sweet talk Congress into dropping its 
responsibility for public assistance and re- 
ducing taxes on the Federal level, they will 
be able to stop the State legislatures from 
reenacting sufficient taxes on the State level, 
thereby drying up funds for assistance to 
Our needy, 

CONCLUSION 


While I realize that my statement has 
rather lengthy, I feel that the material 
contained herein should help to clarify the 
record with regard to State and local gov- 
eruments' history in their care of pur aged. 
conclusion, I would say that the prob- 

em of old age and handicapped depend- 

tain, has always been a national problem 
although recognized as such only recently) 

and will always be a national problem: Any 
contemplated changes should be those of 


toresight—never hindsight. 


vienna you for the opportunity to give the 
ews of the aged, blind, physically handi- 

Conon and dependent children who look to 

ess as their only salvation from 
and trampled dignity. * 
ira dd — E 

Resolutions Memorializing Congress To 
Establish a National Scientific Academy 
in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
5 extension of remarks, I include at- 
ched resolutions passed by both 
ches of the General Court of the 
Sommonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
States the Congress of the United 
A to establish a National Scientific 
cademy in Massachusetts. 
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The resolutions follow: 

Resolutions memoralizing the Congress of the 
United States to establish a National 
Scientific Academy in Massachusetts 
Whereas His Excellency, the Governor, in 

his annual message declared: “Recent events 

in the shri universe in which we live 
have focused the attention of the American 
people on our educational requirements, par- 
ticularly in the field of science. Massachu- 
setts is the national center of research and 
advanced knowledge in the field of modern 
technology and nuclear physics. I have, 
since 1949, continuously adyocated the es- 
tablishment of a United States Scientific 

Academy;" and 
Whereas the Commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts with its advanced private universities 

and leading electronic and other allied in- 
dustries would provide a likely and fruitful 
location for the teaching, study, research, de- 
velopment, and exchange of scientific in- 
formation and knowledge: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States requesting that the 

Congress pass all necessary legislation and 

appropriate sufficient funds to establish a 

National Scientific Academy; and be it fur- 

ther 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 

each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 

bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 
House of Representatives, adopted March 

4, 1958. 

Lawrence R. Grove, Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, March 10, 
1958. 
Irving N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Senior Citizens of the Bronx 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure of addressing a raliy spon- 
sored by the Golden Ring Clubs of the 
Retired, held on March 24, 1958, which 
was attended by 800 senior citizens of 
the Borough of the Bronx. 

Our retired citizens are greatly in need 
of the- additional benefits under the So- 
cial Security Act as provided in the 
Forand bill. I pledged my support of 
the bill and promised to do all in my 
power to assure passage of this vitally 
needed legislation, for our older citizens 
who must rely on their social-security 
payments for their existence are endur- 
ing real hardships; their present Ict is a 
substandard of living, lack of medical 
care, and lack of other necessities, due to 
ever-increasing living costs. 

I also spoke to them of the interest of 
Congressman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY and 
Congressman James C, HEALEY, and as- 
sured them that pending beneficial so- 
cial-security legislation has these Con- 
gressmen's active support. 

Congressman PauL A. Fino also ad- 
dressed the rally and pledged his sup- 
port. 
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It is my hope that the Forand bill will 
be passed during this session of Congress. 

I include in the Recorp the resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by those 
who attended the rally, which sets forth 
their difficulties and hopes: 

RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO RALLY OF THE 
RETIRED, Marcu 24, 1958, ar Grace Donce 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL IN THE BRONX 
We, 800 senior citizens, representing all 

the clubs of retired people in the Borough of 

the Bronx, having gathered at a rally of the 
retired, hereby resolve, that— 

“Whereas the retired workers have con- 
tributed a lifetime of labor to the growth 
and development of our country; and 

“Whereas in retirement our social secu<- 
rity benefits constitute our daily bread, a 
loaf constantly diminished by the rising cost 
of living; and 

“Whereas we have closely studied the 
Forand bill, with its proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act, which represent 
the minimum needed now to improve our 
present meager standard of living and to 
protect our health; we 

“Resolved, To give our wholehearted en- 
dorsement to the proposed improvements in 
the Social Security Act which include, among 
others, an increase in the monthly benefits 
and hospitalization and medical care for the 
retired. We resolye also to support the 
amendments proposed by our Congressman 
Ismpore Dorirncer and Paul A, Fino; we 
further 

“Resolve, To call upon the Congress of the 
United States to take note of the need for 
immediate action on behalf of our Nation's 
elderly; and, immediately upon convening, to 
enact these necessary amendments to the 
Social Security Act; and we still further 

“Resolve, To authorize the council and all 
the clubs of the city of New York to carry 
on an intensive educational campaign in the 
community, so that we may achieve our 
goal—a more secure, a healthier, and happier 
life.” 

The rally is sponsored by the Golden Ring 
Clubs, the Club of the Retired of the Sons 
of Italy, West Farms Senior Citizens Club, 
and all the Golden Age Clubs in the Bronx. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been almost 3,000 years since the ideals 
of democracy were formulated. These 
ideals, developed in the city-states of 
Greece during the “golden age,” have 
been in large measure the inspiration of 
modern democratic states, and the sus- 
taining hope of peoples living under 
totalitarian regimes. 

This early Greek democracy waned 
and the peninsula successively fell vic- 
tim to the Romans and to the Ottoman 
Turks, Through the centuries of Otto- 
man rule, which was at times barbar- 
ously cruel, the Greeks longed for the 
democracy and independence which 
were so much a part of their heritage. 

March 25, 137 years ago, the Greek 
people declared their independence from 
the Ottoman Empire. Under the leader- 
ship of Archbishop Germanos of Petras’ 
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they began the 8 years of fighting that 
ultimately won them the cherished prize 
of freedom. These were years of trial 
and sacrifice, yet none failed to play his 
part, however dangerous it might have 
been. Many people of other countries 
were attracted by the ideal for which 
the Greeks were fighting so desperately. 
With confidence that men of good will 
from all over the world were support- 
ing their cause, the Greeks fought on to 
victory. 

Greece has not had an easy time in its 
years of independence. Repeated wars 
and natural disasters have plagued these 
people, but through all their modern 
history they have retained that spirit of 
liberty which surrounded their rebirth 
as a nation. 

The United States has always had a 
great interest in the independence and 
welfare of Greece. President Monroe 
and Daniel Webster spoke for America 
when they encouraged the Greeks in 
their war with the Ottomans, After the 
ravages of World War II, the Truman 
doctrine helped restore economic and 
political stability. At the same time an 
American military mission greatly aided 
the Greeks in their struggle to keep from 
being swallowed up by the Soviet bloc. 
In 1952 Greece and Turkey joined NATO, 
pledging themselves to the mutual de- 
. fense of the West and of each other. 

We join the Greek nation in celebrat- 
ing its 137th anniversary. It is our hope 
that the problems Greece still faces may 
be resolved peacefully, that these bonds 
of friendship may be strengthened, and 
that this day may always be so enjoyed. 
We do so with the assurance that peace 
is the objective of all states that share 
democratic traditions. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
printed with my remarks a newspaper 
story from the Springfield (Mass.) Union 
of March 22 telling of the proclamation 
issued by Mayor Thomas J. O’Connor, 
Jr., of Springfield, declaring Greek In- 
dependence Day observance in that city, 
and listing those who participated in the 
ceremony. 

The article follows: 

Procuarms Day GREEKS FREED—MAYOR NOTES 
ANNIVERSARY OF ĪNDEPENDENCE 

The 137th anniversary of Greek Independ- 
ence Day will be observed Tuesday by resi- 
dents of Greek descent here. 

Mayor O'Connor yesterday signed a procla- 
mation urging everyone to make it a day 
of rededication to the ideals of true inde- 
pendence and justice for all under God. 

A large delegation from the Greek-Amer- 
ican community was present in the mayor's 
office for the proclamation signing. Two 
young boys, dressed in the uniforms of the 
Evzones, the Greek Royal Palace Guards, 
presented the mayor a Greek dish and a 
fiask. The boys were John Piponiis and Stan- 
ley Ktorides. 

The proclamation read in part: 

“Whereas it is a day when our good peo- 
ple are happy to rejoice with their Greek- 
American fellow citizens, extending cordial 
congratulations and best wishes to them and 
to the Greek nation which is a bulwark of 
democratic self-government in these uncer- 
tain times; 

“Therefore, I, Thomas J. O'Connor, mayor 
of Springfield, take great pleasure in pro- 
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claiming Tuesday, March 25 as Greek Inde- 
pendence Day.” 

Present at the signing were: 

Rev. Stephen Papadoulias, pastor of St. 
George Greek Orthodox Memorial Church; 
Michael P. Pagos, chairman of the church 
board of directors; Mrs. Grammatike Kou- 
falexis, president of the Philoptohos Society; 
Mrs. Artemis Katsonis, teacher of the Greek 
school; Andrew Kakaras, director of the 
school; Nick Hassiotes, president of Ahepa; 
Miss Eva Hassiotes, vice president of the 
Daughters of Penelope; Stavros Stephanides, 
president of GAPA; Miss Efthemia Anastos, 
president of Agia Sophia Lodge; John Megas, 
president of the Hellenic Organization; Miss 
Katherine Votze, president of the Women’s 
Society of Cretans; Harry Erinakis, president 
of the Cretans Association; Luke Ahladas, 
president of the Greek Orthodox Youth As- 
sociation. 


Further Details on Possible Dangers in 
Use of Hair Sprays—Article From St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I called to the attention of the 
Congress, and of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, also, a report on the re- 
search conducted by a group of doctors 
at Jewish Hospital in St. Louis into pos- 
sible dangers to the health of women in 
the use of hair spray preparations. In 
addition to placing that material in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wrote to the 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration asking whether his 
agency was conducting any independent 
studies in this field. I shall be very in- 
terested in his reply when it arrives. 

In the meantime, I submit now for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article on this subject which appeared 
last Sunday in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, written by Clarissa Start of the 
Post-Dispatch staff. 

This article reports on the reaction in 
St. Louis beauty parlors and beauty sup- 
ply houses, and among many St. Louis 
women, on the research of Drs. Martin 
Bergmann, I. Jerome Flance, and Her- 
man T. Blumenthal of Jewish Hospital— 
a study which has created something of 
a furor in St. Louis. 

Pending further information on the 
possible dangers in use of hair sprays, 
Mr. Speaker, I would certainly urge 
upon all women who use such prepara- 
tions that they follow the precautions 
which Clarissa Start reports are being 
adopted by women in the St. Louis 
area—that is, by protecting themselves 
against inhaling the spray material. 

The article referred to entitled “Hair 
Spray—Is It Harmful? St. Louis Doc- 
tors’ Research Causes Some Women To 
Quit Using Squirt Containers” by Clar- 
issa Start of the Post-Dispatch staff, as 
printed in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on March 23, is as follows: 
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Ham Spray, Is Ir Harmrv.i?—Sr. Lours Doc- 
tors’ RESEARCH Causes Some Women To 
Qurr Used Squirt CONTAINERS 

(By Clarissa Start) 

The pins were removed, the curls combed 
out and swirled into place. Just before the 
finishing touches were applied, the woman 
customer in the beauty salon held up a 
warning hand. 

“Just a minute,” she said. 

Reaching for a towel, she draped it around 
her face with an effect part harem, part scare 

"O. K.,“ she laughed, settling back. “Spray 
away.” 

This scene with numerous variations was 
taking place in hairdressing establishments 
all over town last week. It followed a report 
by 3 St. Louls doctors that hair spray 
had caused lung infiltrations in 2 women 
patients and that subsequent experiments on 
guinea pigs had proved some of the ingre- 
dients were harmful. 

Reactions was prompt, vocal, and varied. 
Most salons and distributors—one of whom 
sells a quarter of a million cans of hair spray 
a year in this area - took the let's not panic” 
approach. Some of them joked about it. 

“We're going to put in an X-ray machine 
and give free chest plates with every sham- 
poo and set,” said one stylist. 

Customers joked, too, but with a differ- 
ence. Some of them were fatalistic with the 
“some little bug is going to find you some 
day” attitude. 

Others showed greater concern with a com- 
plaint, “Why don't we have laws to protect 
us against this kind of thing?” 

Most women were in the middle, not ex- 

actly concerned but cautious, with an air of 

“I'm not really worried, but after all a girl 

can’t be too careful.” 

Meanwhile, the three doctors who poked up 
the hornet’s nest Drs. Martin Bergmann, 
I. Jerome Fiance, and Herman T. Blumen- 
thal, of Jewish Hospital—pointed out that 
they weren’t trying to frighten anyone or put 
anyone out of business. All they did was to 
report the facts. 

The facts, detailed in the New England 
Journal of Medicine for March 6, were headed 
“Thesaurosis Following Inhalation of Hair 
Spray,” and began: 

Hair spray is currently one of the most 
widely used cosmetic preparations, Although 
the exact compositions of various brands of 
hair sprays are closely guarded trade secrets, 
it is generally known that they may contain, 
in addition to a Freon propellant, various 
synthetic and naturally occurring resins in 
aqueous or alcoholic solutions. Perfumes 
and small amounts of lanolin are the other 
common ingredients. So far, neither con- 
sumers nor physicians appear to have ques- 
tioned the innocuſty of these products. How- 
ever, our experience with the following cases 
and subsequent animal experiments suggests 
that hair spray may not be altogether harm- 
less.“ 

The case reports were of case 1 D. T. and 
case 2 D. R. Case 1 was a 27-year-old mar- 
ried woman admitted to Jewish Hospital on 
November 15, 1956, because of the finding of 
an abnormal radiogram of the chest in the 
course of a routine examination. She had 
been in good general health but for several 
months had noticed mild malaise and in- 
creasing fatigabllity. 

A 1950 radiogram of the chest had been 
normal but a recent one had shown a bilat- 
eral fuzzy hilar enlargement and a peculiar 
reticulated infiltration involving all parts of 
both lungs. (In laymen's language, there 
were enlarged glands in the chest and ab- 
normal shadows on the lungs.) 

Except for mild hay fever, she had no res- 
piratory illnesses, no exposure to tuber- 
culosis, no known exposure to chemicals, in 
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her occupation. She had been using various 
hair sprays for about 2 years and for about 6 
months she had been in the habit of spray- 
ing her hair twice daily.. 

Case 2 was a 22-year-old married woman 
Seen at the Labor Health Institute of St. 
Louis on April 9, 1955, because a routine 
X-ray examination of the chest had shown 
“an extensive bilateral reticulated infiltra- 
tion of both lung fields and an enlargement 
of lymph nodes in both hilar areas.” She, 
too, had been in good general health, had no 
respiratory symptoms, no known exposure 
to chemicals. She had used hair spray once, 
and often twice daily, for about 3 years. 

Both patients discontinued the use of hair 
‘pray. Within a matter of months, both 
Patients had returned to normal, 

“One might question,” said the report, 
whether hair spray users are indeed exposed 
to inhalation of significant amounts of this 
Material. To anyone who has seen users of 
these cosmetics envelop themselves in great 
Clouds of mist, often spraying the hair above 
the forehead in such a manner that the spray 
is directed straight at the nose and mouth, 
there can be no question that considerable 
inhalation can occur in some cases.“ 

Only in ane case was it possible far tissue 

be examined microscopically, and it was 
found that the infiltrated matter had been 
transported to the lymph nodes. 

This was followed up by experimentation 
In guinea pigs. The residue of hair spray 
Was injected into them and after a passage 
x time—much shorter than it would take 
or symptoms to develop in a human 

—the scientists found clear changes in 
certain cells of liver and spleen. They were 
Characteristic of changes known to go with 
Substantial infiltration of foreign substances 
with large molecules into human chemis- 
try." Among these foreign substances are 
natural and synthetic resins such as those 
Used In hair sprays. 

Concluded the doctors; 

We believe that our experiments dem- 
du erte that commercial hair spray is capa- 

© of producing the characteristic biologic 

n known to be associated with paren- 
introduction of natural and synthetic 
view t These findings lend weight to our 
1 that in all likelihood the lesion in the 
mph nodes and lungs of case 1 was due 
= the inhalation of macromolecular sub- 
ances contained in hair spray.” 
8008 ts used in hair sprays are trade 
ables but as far as the doctors have been 
th e to ascertain, most of them are basically 
© Same. 

One of the constituents, P. V. P. ( 

. P. V. P. (poly- 
deal P¥tFolidone), had undergone a great 
Wag of research during war years when it 
= tried as a blood substitute and later 
pone ned. W. C. Hueper of the National 
Wee tutes of Health, at Bethesda, has 
pe ned against its use in medicinal and cos- 

etic preparations,” 
king TS Was the first observation of its 
littie Said Dr. Bergmann, and we were a 
ale hesitant on that account. But there 
expe)? Ras to be a first observation and I 

Tees there'll be other reports.” 

ust what this will lead to they do not 
Inca i is dbseryer suggested that it would 
y television commercials of pretty 
“Dost, woman saying to men in white coats, 
+ fas 1 can I be sure the hair spray 
joked 85 harmful?” And Dr. Flance 
in Wem ey might even start putting filters 


wily e Pavsiclans doubt that their findings 
Look ve any effect on sales of hair spray. 
use of neigarettes, they say. Ot course, the 
20 it . isn't exactly habit forming 
one wanted. easier to get off the stuff if 
“It might lead to a be 

A ttar fob of educating 

= Public,” said Doc, Flance. “I've been 
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watching the TV commercials and I've no- 
ticed they've started spraying the back of 
the head. Earlier in the year they brought 
the spray all around the head, A couple of 
times the model really got a snootful.” 

“And it smells so-o-o good,” said Dr. Berg- 
mann in imitation of the announcer. . 

In a more serious vein, Dr. Bergmann 
pointed out that this is “one facet of a larger 
problem,” * 

“There are more and more materials that 
we come in contact with that are harmful,” 
he said. We're all alerted to radiation be- 
cause of its political connotations. And 
every now and then we hear of an outbreak 
in industry. But there are a great many 
other things that are insidious and proof that 
they are harmful rests in demonstrations 
such as ours. 

“I think one should not have to prove that 
something is harmful. I think if there's 
the slightest suspicion that a product may be 
harmful, that should be enough. The bur- 
den of proof rests on the manufacturer to 
prove that it's harmless.” 

Most women buy cosmetics in the confident 
belief that they are protected somehow 
through some governmental machinery. Oh, 
something like the Pure Food and Drug Act, 
they'll say. The truth is that the only 
check on cosmetics is on the validity of their 
advertising. As long as manufacturers claim 
that a product makes your hair stay in 
place and it does, they are within the regula- 
tion. 

“Naturally the manufacturers want to pro- 
tect themselves and they're not going to put 
out something harmful," said Dr. Bergmann, 
“but it's my opinion a law se the 
ingredients on the label would be helpful. 
Not all doctors agree with me. They say the 
customer wouldn't know the difference. But 
the competitors would, and the people inter- 
ested in safeguarding public health would 
know.” 

Edna Emme, former president of the Na- 
tional Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Asso- 
ciation, pointed out that the association for 
some time has wanted to set up a bureau of 
standards. 

“Hairdressers have often felt the need of 
some product information before the pub- 
lic demands a certain thing,” she said. 

Typical of the reactions of beauty salon 
workers was that of Marie Harwi, manager 
of the Scruggs Vandervoort Barney salon. 

“This came as a surprise to the operators,” 
she said, “because we feel sprays have been 
so vastly improved over the past few years, 
and leave no coating on the hair as they 
once did. Of course, we watch it chiefly 
from the point of view of what it does to 
the hair and how well permanents take.“ 
About 50 percent of our customers use hair 
spray. With the trend toward natural casual 
hair-dos, about 50 percent want nothing on 
their hair, neither creams, wave lotion, nor 
sprays.” 

Edna Chesney of Heil Beauty Supply and 
Equipment Co., distributors for two of the 
major hairsprays, also pointed out the supe- 
riority of the present water-soluble sprays 
over the hair lacquer used 10 or 15 years ago. 
She herself uses a can of spray a week and 
loves it. So far their business has felt no 
repercussions. 

“We've had lots of comment but we're 
still selling it.“ said Mrs. Lester Inger, co- 
owner with her husband of Model Beauticians 
Supply Co., also major distributors of hair 
spray. We just filled an order for four gross 
for one salon this morning. We feel it will 
affect us just as the adverse publicity did 
cigarettes. They went down for a while but 
last year they had their biggest year.” 

George Abrams, vice president of adver- 
tising of Revion, Inc., said his company had 
received no complaints either from cus- 
tomers or physicians concerning aftereffects 


the 
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resulting from the use of Revlon hair sprays. 

“We've done consitierable research and are 
doing some at New York University right 
now.“ he said, and naturally we do not put 
something out if we do not feel it is safe. 
‘This testing goes on and will continue to go 
on.“ 

Willard Gidwitz, president of Helene Cur- 
tis Industries, Inc., Chicago, emphasized 
that his company, too, tests and studies its 
product regularly. 

“Our hair spray does not use the ingredi- 
ent referred to, P. V. P.“ he said, “and the 
people in our laboratory feel quite confident 
that our product does not cause the after- 
effects mentioned.- This opens up a new 
area of research, however. and if n 
we will take measures to prove that our 
product is safe, even if breathed.” 

One of the biggest hair spray sellers in the 
sdlon rather than retail field is Style, made 
by the LaMour Co. of Minneapolis. Paul 
Sizemore of Gunkel Beauty and Barbers 
Supply Co., one of three distributors of Style 
in St. Louis, estimated that they sell 250 to 
300 dozen cans a month, but said it was too 
early to tell if sales would be affected. 

But it's certainly created a furor,” he 
sald, 

Drs. Bergmann, Flance, and Blumenthal 
explained that there were many factors gov- 
erning the dangers from hair spray: Fre- 
quency of use, method of use, individual sus - 
ceptibility, allergy, etc. 

Many women questioned as to their reac- 
tion reflected this opinion. 

“T read that news article,” said one girl, 
“but I don't think it could hurt me because 
I don't spray it near my nose, except one 
morning I was kind of sleepy and sprayed it 
right in my face.” 

“Sure, I use it,” said another girl. “Yeah, 
I read some guy says it fills your lungs or 
something. Well, I love it. The kind I use 
smells lush.’ + 

“I don't use it, but if I did, I'd stop,” was a 
frequently heard comment. 

Opinion was noticeably less strong among 
rs of fine, soft hair, most of whom 
looked on the stay-in-place sprays as the 
greatest cosmetology invention since they 
wound the first croquignole. 

“TI intend to go on using it.“ was one com- 
ment, “but I'm going to be more careful 
about getting it near my face.” 

The 3 doctors have made at least 3 
converts. Shirley Stoving, who works in the 
public relations office of Jewish Hospital, 
has given up hair sprays. Dr. Bergmann took 
his wife’s can of hair spray to use on the 
guinea pigs— and we havn't had any in the 
house since,” he said. Dr. Flance said his 
wife was partly convinced by his studies, but 
“the clincher for her was when she saw it 
in print.” She gave it up. 

“I have an old-fashioned wife from Kan- 
sas,” sald Dr. Blumenthal. “She's never used 
It.“ 


Lowly Nickel Linked to Colonel Abel's 
Downfall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: Seventh in 
a series of eight articles by the Honor- 
able Francis E. WALTER, chairman, Com- 
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mittee on Un-American Activities, on 

the Communist conspiracy in America, 

These articles recently appeared in the 

Philadelphia Inquirer: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 8, 
1958] 


LOWLY NICKEL LINKED To COLONEL’S 
DOWNFALL 


(Seventh of eight articles by Representatiye 
Frances E. Waurer, chairman, Committee 
on Un-American Activities) 

Jimmy Bozart, a 14-year-old newsboy, 
clattered down the stairs of a Brooklyn 
apartment house, where he had been col- 
lecting from some of ths customers, jingling 
a handful of change. He slipped and grabbed 
for the handrail. The nickels, dimes, and 
quarters cascaded to the landing below. 

With the cheerful resignation of 14, Jimmy 
recoyered the coins, his mind already on 
something else, until he picked up one of 
the 5-cent pieces. It, literally, had split 
apart in the fall. The youngster noted that 
a tiny object had been wedged between the 
halves. 

Here was real cloak-and-dagger spy stuff, 
and when Jimmy displayed his discovery to 
his father he remarked with satisfaction 
that, for once, the older man was just as im- 

as he was. 

“This,” Bozart senior ruled, 
go to the police.” 

Jimmy agreed, giving the nickel to Patrol- 
man Frank R. Milley, the father of one of 
his classmates. 

Four years later, on August 7, 1957, a seedy, 
undistinguished man with faded blue eyes 
and wispy hair was indicted in the United 
States district court in Brooklyn as one of 
the most important Soviet spies ever cap- 
tured in the United States. 

The two incidents—Jimmy Bozart's dis- 
covery of the split nickel and the arrest of 
Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, colonel of the KGB, 
the overseas intelligence arm of the Soviet 
Union—are connected. 

How close the connection is, we don't know. 
It may be years, if ever, before that infor- 
mation can be safely release. We do know 
that Patrolman Milley turned the nickel 
over to the FBI. We know that FBI tech- 
nicians foud the object inside the coin was 
a microfilm of a card bearing six numbers, 
And we know that Jimmy Bozard, then pre- 

to enter college, was alerted last sum- 
mer to testify, if necessary, at Colonel Abel's 


“had better 


Understandably, the FBI declined to dis- 
cuss the precise importance of the nickel but 
indicated that, while it did not lead them 
directly to the Russian spy, it did help them 
complete the jig-saw puzzle of the Abel- 
directed espionage network. 

The investigation that led to his arrest and 
conviction—he was sentenced to 30 year's 
imprisonment although he could have been 
executed under the law—was probably typ- 
ical. Its many ramifications included the 
tracking down of hundreds of tips, most of 
them false observation and patient question- 
ing of suspects and the piecing together of 
thousands of seeming unrelated items. 

The extent of Abel’s depredations against 
the United States is suggested by the three 
coconspirators named with him in the same 
incident. None was brought to trial, since 
all are believed to be in Russia. They were 
Vitali Pavlov, linked with the Canadian spy 
ring whose breakup in 1946 figured in the 
arrest of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, Harry Gold and 
the Rosenbergs; Aleksandr Mikhailovich 
Korotkoy, who was high in the Soviet secret 
police, and Mikhail Svirin, once a member of 
the United Nations secretariat in New York. 

Colonel Abel’s arrest by agents of the FBI 
and the United States Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service last July 21 caused 
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hardly a ripple. He was charged with illegal 
entry of the United States and was placed in 
an alien detention camp in McAllen, Tex., to 
await deportation. The stranger-than-fic- 
tion story didn't come out until more than 
2 weeks later, with his indictment. 

He had been living as Martin Collins in 
Manhattan's little Latham Hotel off Fifth 
Avenue, but maintained a photographic and 
artist's studio on the top floor of a building 
at 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, The colonel 
had done what no writer of spy fiction would 
permit a character to do—that is, had oper- 
ated directly across the street from the 
United States courthouse. 

While agents questioned Abel expertly in 
Texas, others searched the studio, turning 
up a treasure trove of evidence that con- 
vinced them their prisoner was no mere vio- 
lator of immigration laws. 

Neighbors in Fulton Street had known him 

as Emil R. Geldfus, an unobtrusive but 
friendly enough man whose profession was 
photography and whose avocation was paint- 
ing. He had a genuine talent and, one artist- 
neighbor predicted, “would have been a very 
good painter within another 5 years.” 
He had entered this country in 1948 from 
Montreal under a phony European passport 
that bore the name Andrew Kayotis. It was 
only one of several aliases. Customarily, he 
carried birth certificates of Martin Collins, 
born on July 2, 1897, in New York City, and 
also of Emil R. Goldfus, an actual Manhattan 
infant who had been born August 2, 1902 
(just 1 month after Abel's real birthday, 
July 2, 1902) and who had lived but 2 
months. 

Well supplied with cash, he lived modestly, 
blending easily into the background of 
shabby hotels and his cluttered studio, He 
made friends with neighbors, paid his rent 
on time, dropped into the Music Box Bar for 
an occasional drink and gratified neighbor- 
hood storekeepers by addressing them as 
“mister.” 

FBI agents were hardly surprised to dis- 
cover in his studio the tools of his supposed 
profession—cameras, lights and other photo- 
graphic equipment. They did note with in- 
terest his powerful shortwave radio receiver, 
and other gear that was dificult to associate 
with an innocent photographer. 

Altogether, they dredged 120 items out 
of the Fulton Street studio, ranging from 
a blowtorch to glasscutters, batteries, hol- 
lowed-out nails, pencils, coins, cuff links and 
earrings, documents, powerful lenses, and 
movie film. He was equipped to record 
messages in microdots, a technique that en- 
abled him to condense documents to the 
size of a pinhead, The agents refused, 
of course, to discuss their haul in detail. 

Squads of G-men fanned out, following 
every lead, so far as possible, to its source. 
One item, for example, was a thank you note 
from a Fulton Street neighbor. Curious to 
learn how Abel had earned the neighbor's 
gratitude, agents heard an explanation that 
satisfied them but did not help their case. 
The neighbor had married recently and 
“Emil Goldfus” considerately had sent a 
wedding gift. The couple was astounded 
to learn their well-wisher was Colonel Abel, 
of Russian intelligence, 

Other messages were suspiciously cryptic. 
One handwritten note was obviously sig- 
nificant. 

“I bought a ticket for the next ship, 
Queen Elizabeth for next Thursday, January 
31,” it read. “Could not come because three 
men are tailing me.” 

Another: “In Mexico—signal T pole Oppo- 
site 191 Chihuahua Street using sides 
pole toward roadway Saturday or Pa EN 
Tuesday, Thursday. Met on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, 3 p. m., movie Balmora.” 

Still another: “Aveida Oberon, 3 p. m., dis- 
play left of entrance. Is this an interesting 
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picture? Yes. Do you wish to see Mr. 
Brandt? Smokes pipe and has red book in 
left hand.” 

Abel's position in the Soviet espionage 
system was that of a resident chief of an 
apparatus that may not yet be fully exposed. 
He served as an executive, directing the 
work of others. He received his instructions 
from Moscow by short-wave radio and passed 
them along to members of his network, 
sending results to Soviet headquarters 
through an elaborate system of codes. 

Some of the “drops” used by his underlings 
for the transfer of information were revealed 
in notes found in his hotel room. They 
ranged as far off as Mexico. Some were of 
obvious interest to spies: Quincy, Mass., is 
the site of an important shipyard and naval 
air station; New Hyde Park, Long Island, is 
near a plant producing electronic instru- 
ments for the missile program. Agents were 
mystified, though, by Abel’s assignment of 
a subordinate to Salida, Colo., a small resort 
town in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. 

Messages of various kinds, documentary 
and photographic, were passed in the nu- 
merous containers such as the hollowed-out 
nalis, coins, and jewelry. In some cases, 
microscopic documents were carried to 
western Europe, thence to Russia, by agents. 
Others may have been dispatched directly 
to the homeland, 

It is doubtful whether any of the basic 
techniques used by Abel’s branch Office were 
unknown to the FBI. But as important to 
Americans who may nurture any illusions 
about the seriousness of the Red threat, is 
the man himself. 

At the time of his arrest he was an espi- 
onage agent of some 30 years’ experience. 
He was no deluded, pro-Communist Ameri- 
can such as Harry Gold or the Rosenbergs, 
nor one of the heavyhanded minor func- 
tionaries attached to the Soviet Embassy 
who have occasionally exposed themselves 
by their clumsiness. 

He probably was the most formidable for- 
elgn agent ever caught by United States 
counterespionage and there is no reason to 
believe Moscow does not have many more 
like him loose in this country. Subjected 
to the stern training of a professional, he 
operated so smoothly that the amount of 
harm he did this Nation may never be 
established. 

An expert photographer and cryptographer, 
he was also a trained electronics engineer, 
an accomplished sketcher and artist, well 
versed in nuclear science. 

In addition to his native language he 
speaks fluent and colloquial English, French, 
German, and Italian, 

Equally mysterious was his subordinate, 
Reino Hayhanen, who reported to Abel late 
in 1952. Associated with the KGB since 
1939, Hayhanen had done most of his for- 
elgn service in Finland, It would be safer 
not to speculate too much about Hayhanen, 
who defected from Russia and served as 4 
key witness at Abel's trial. 

Characteristically, the Russian Govern- 
ment and its Embassy in Washington studt- 
ously ignored Abel's arrest and the colonel, 
as a professional, accepted his abandonment 
as the fate to be expected by a trapped spy- 

Abel, asked whether he wanted an attor- 
ney, did request a United States marshal to 
contact Abt. The only lawyer of that name 
in the Manhattan directory is John J. Abt, 
long-time counsel for United States Com- 
munists. In this case, however, Abt decided 
he was too busy to accept a new client. 

Eventually, displaying his familiarity with 
American legal procedure, Abel appealed for 
a lawyer through the Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion. The organization went out of its way 
to find him a good one. Its selection was 
James B. Donovan (he gave his $10,000 fee 
to charity), who served as wartime counsel 
for the Office of Strategic Services and who 
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Participated In the prosecution of Nazi lead - 
ers at Nuremberg. 

Even more than Hayhanen’s testimony, 
What probably influenced the jury of 9 men 
and 3 women was the story of an unex- 
pected witness, M. Sgt. Roy A. Rhodes, who 
confessed he had betrayed secrets to Russia 
While working as a mechanic in the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Moscow, and last month 
Was sentenced to 5 years. 

Returned to the United States in 1953, 
Rhodes had agreed to continue his activities 
for Russia in this country. Hayhanen, he 
Said, made contact with him under Abel's 
orders, 

Abel, stony faced and silent, heard his 
Sentence last November 15, Judge Mortimer 
W. Byers fixed his penalty at 30 years’ im- 
Prisonment, although he could have imposed 
a death sentence under the Espionage and 
Sabotage Act, a general tightening of inter- 
are security laws passed by Congress in 

4. 

Just 1 day earlier, Russia broke the si- 
lence it had maintained since Abel arrest. 
A Moscow literary newspaper that mentioned 
the case didn't discuss the evidence against 
Colonel Abel nor did it so much as admit the 
existence of such a man. 

It reported merely that the FBI had ar- 
Tested an artist-photographer named Gold- 
tus and then produced a piece of low-brow 
crime fiction to conyict him, The purpose, 
Moscow explained, was to get the minds of 
sand American people off the dirty side of the 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
ut only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probabje cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 193B). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
ediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
‘ Additional copies of Government publica- 
ions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
hereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
mot to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
o pthorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
1 “8ers, but such printing shall not inter- 
* with the prompt execution of work for 
© Government. The Superintendent of 
ments shall prescribe the terms and 
tpaditions under which he may authorize 
Boos resale of Government publications by 
kd 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ae ent publications under such regulations 
ad etal be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
5 of ts and the head of the re- 
Pective department or establishment of the 


Governm, 
Supp. ayn (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


ealers, and he may designate any Goy- . 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trriz 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c: 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL-RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript Is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld fdr a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, it was my pleasure to deliver 
an address on the theme of what I call 
Education for Peace. 

My audience was a distinguished as- 
Sembly of citizens interested in what is 
to be a greatly enlarged experimental 
school, known as the Daycroft School in 
Stamford, Conn. > 

My purpose was, and is, to show that 
constructive educational experimenta- 
tion should go on universally—both at 
home and abroad. We should use edu- 
cation as a mighty force for the purpose 
Of encouraging international under- 
Standing and good will. 


PROPOSED SCHOOLS IN MOSCOW 


I made one particular suggestion in 
the course of this address. 

It was that one or more educational 
institutions in the United States con- 
Sider the possibility of submitting plans 
to the Soviet Government, leading to- 
Ward the possible establishment of one 
or more experimental American schools 
inside Russia, itself, for Russian young- 
sters, 

Such schools in Moscow and/or other 
Russian centers could represent the very 
best in the American educational proc- 
ess, as regards curriculum, teaching 
Methods, new teaching facilities and in- 
Struments, and in overall approach. 

FOUR TYPES OF PROBLEMS 


Naturally, I recognize realistically that 
any such proposal would be very diffi- 
Cult of accomplishment. Four questions 
Should be mentioned at the very outset. 

First, the Soviet Government would 
have to be convinced of the fact that an 
experimental American primary, sec- 
Ondary, or higher school was intended, 
as it genuinely would be, for progress in 
education; not for hostile propaganda 
or subversion. 

A second point we would have to re- 
Member is this: Some people might 
U in view of all the criticism of 
oe States education itself, that we 

ve nothing to offer to Russia, or any- 
one else. 
oe fact of the matter is, however, 

at there is a great deal in American 
education of which we may be proud. 
likea are many experimental] schools, 
a e Daycroft, in the United States which 
re pioneering in new curriculums, new 
methods of teaching, new facilities. 
ey are using closed circuit television. 
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They are using- open circuit educational 
TV stations. They are using electronic 
classrooms with tape recording private 
booths. 


MUCH AMERICAN EDUCATION ABROAD TODAY 


A third question which comes up is 
as to any precedent for such schools. 

The answer is that more and more 
young Americans are already studying 
abroad, especially in summer and in late 
college years. More and more Ameri- 
can universities are making cooperative 
arrangements with universities abroad. 
There are many American schools 
abroad now; largely for the education of 
American personnel, stationed overseas. 

RUSSIA HAS TRADITION OF USING FOREIGN 

PERSONNEL 

A fourth question which comes up is 
as to any precedent in Russian experi- 
ence, itself, for such a school. 

The fact is that there is an old and 
long tradition of friendly relationships 
between Russian educational develop- 
ment and educational influences from 
outside Russia. 

When the Russian Academy of 
Sciences was established back in 1725, 
and upon the founding of Moscow Uni- 
versity in 1755, teachers, professors, and 
scientists from abroad—especially from 
Germany, France, and Switzerland— 
were invited by the Russians to partici- 
pate in the building up of academic pro- 
grams. 

This tradition persisted for almost 200 
years. Early in the 19th century, the 
Russian Government sponsored study 
trips to Europe for young teachers 
trained in the Russian Pedagogical In- 
stitute at St. Petersburg. 

Of course, with the advent of the 
Communist revolution, in 1917, the tra- 
dition of friendly contact was inter- 
rupted. 

The Soviet Union later-resumed cul- 
tural exchanges with foreign countries, 
but it did so as primarily an instrument 
for the spread of international commu- 
nism. 

NEW UNITED STATES-U. S. S. R. AGREEMENT 

Now the United States and the U. S. 
S. R. have signed a precedent-making 
East-West cultural agreement. 

It remains to be seen whether the let- 
ter and the spirit of the agreement will 
be carried out as we, for one, earnestly 
hope it will be. 

Here, in education, is presented a mar- 
velous opportunity for fulfilling the great 
objective of friendship and exchange. 

Finally, let me note that in the course 
of my remarks before the Daycroft 
Foundation, I pointed out that we do not 
approach this subject of American 
schools in Moscow from a standpoint of 
attitude of superiority. 

It is not as if we presume that we 
know it all about education. It is not 
as if Russia were in the relatively primi- 


tive condition that she was in the days 
of the czars when she felt she had so 
much to learn from western advances. 

But the fact is that a sound example 
of American good-will in schools in Rus- 
sia might become, in effect, a radiating 
center of understanding and student 
friendship. 

I send to the desk now the text of my 
Daycroft address and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am privileged and honored to join with 
you in this fine occasion. 

It is always an inspiration to joln with 
builders when a new edifice is to be begun. 

Tonight, we have assembled to help build 
not simply an Inspired edifice of glass and 
steel and stone. It is not simply a 10-story 
tower, marvelously conceived from an educa- 
tional and architectural standpoint. 

For the new physical plant at Daycroft 
Will be all this, and more. 

What you will be helping to construct is 
an edifice of the spirit, where man discovers 
more of himself and the world about him, 

From this lighthouse, literally and figura- 
tively, will. we trust, emanate a beacon of 
understanding. It will be a beacon to a 
brighter tomorrow—a beacon through the 
darkness, wherewith man can remove that 
which obscures his vision. 

The poet Dante has written, “Give light, 
and the people will find the way.” 

And it was another great spirit, Goethe,. 
who on his deathbed had left this mortal 
world with the plea, “More light.” 

Tonight, we assemble to seek more light 
so that we may illuminate the path ahead in 
this age of space, this age of the atom, this 
age of the jet. 


BOTH PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND PRIVATE CITIZENS 
MUST ACT 


It is fitting that the board of trustees an- 
nounces this evening the plans for the new 
and enlarged Daycroft School. 

For this action indicates that Americans 
in private life are sensing the awesome chal- 
lenge which confronts them. It is the chal- 
lenge to match our progress in the physical 
realm by progress in the educational and in 
the spiritual. 

It is well and good to remember that we, 
in public life, we who are privileged to serve 
in the legislative or executive branches of 
government, must come to grips with the 
hard-core problems of our times. We must 
meet head-on the military, political, social, 
economic, and moral problems of this age, 
at home and abroad. 

We members, for example, of the Outer 
Space Committee of the Senate, and our, 
House counterpart, must outline policies 
which will assure American leadership in the 
race for outer space. 

We members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and our House counterpart 
must advance United States mutual security 
policies which will assure American leader- 
ship and partnership with the free world. 

But despite all the work which we, in pub- 
lic life may do, we might fall short of our 
goal without your help. We need leadership 
from you, in private life—you businessmen, 
you educators, you leaders in the world of 
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communications, in advertising, public re- 
lations, the professions, and all the other 
diverse fields represented here tonight. Un- 
less you take the initiative, side by side with 
your public servants—searching, seeking to 
open the door to the wonder world of tomor- 
row, then, we may not succeed. 
WE DARE NOT PASS THE BUCK 

To pass the buck in this age is to pass up 
a golden opportunity. 

This is a golden age. But the age of the 
intercontinental missile is also an age of 
universal peril. 

Never before has it been more important 
that you and I, that every American put his 
hand and his heart to the constructive tasks 
which he, in his own role, can fulfill. 

No American can afford today to say, “Let 
George do it.“ No American can pass the 
buck or the blame to anyone else. Each 
much contribute to the wisdom, the good 
will and the faith necessary to find the 
solution to the greatest of all world prob- 
lJems—the maintenance of the peace, the 
a voldance of world war III, the preservation 
of civilization. 

We must see to it that we never have to 
use the terrible weapons of destruction that 
the physicists and chemists have brought 
into being. 

Who will see to it? You and I must see 
to it. Every official—and every citizen—in 
Washington and in Hartford and in Albany 
and Harrisburg and Boston must see to it. 

Every man must put his shoulder to his 
own wheel, 

The Congress cannot expect the President 
to do the Congress" work for peace, nor vice 
versa, 

The educator cannot pass the buck to the 
parent, nor the parent to the educator. 

The executive who has been successful in 
private, business cannot pass the buck to the 
scholar, nor can the latter fail to fulfill his 
practical responsibilities. 


THINKING CAN TURN FLANK OF HISTORY 


Every man and woman must think through 
the challenge which he or she, as an in- 
dividual citizen of the United States of 
America, faces. 

It is the process of thinking itself which 
will provide the answers to the great prob- 
lems of our time. 

Tt was a wise man who has said: Beware 
of a thinker, He may turn the flank of his- 


It was Des Cartes who said: “I think. 
Therefore, I am.” 

It was a more modern-day leader of 
French letters who said: “I revolt. There- 
fore, I am.“ 

He meant the revolt against any tyranny 
over the mind of man. 


THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 


The Communists have long since sensed 
that the 20th century is a century of revo- 
lution. 

It embraces the revolution of colonialism 
against imperalism, the revolution of the 
darker races against the heretofore supreme 
white race. 

Tt is a revolution of the underprivileged 
against those who had ignored their respon- 
sibilities to the homeless, the jobless, the 
rootless. 

But the 20th century is also the age of ex- 
ploration. 

Man has reached greater heights and 
plumbed greater physical depths; man has 
discovered more within this century than 
perhaps in all the 19 centuries of the Chris- 
tian era which have gone before. 

But man's discoverles have unfortunately 
still been largely in the physical fields, the 
material fields. 

Man has discovered laws and forces which 
had been awaiting his unlocking all these 
centuries, The laws and the forces-have ex- 
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isted since the dawn of time, but man has 
heretofore been blind to them. 

The forces of electricity and of atomic 
power have always existed. 

The laws by which man could escape his 
own planet and literally reach for the stars 
have always existed. But only now has man 
been able to find the key to these laws. 


REDISCOVER THE SPIRITUAL LAWS 


It Is for us, however, now to discover, or 
rather to rediscover, particularly the spiritual 
laws which had been understood in Biblical 
times, but which man himself had for so 
long forgotten. 

It is by these spiritual laws or forces that 
man can achieve the happiness, the fulfill- 
ment, the beauty, the harmony, the health 
which are his. 

They are the laws by which the all-know- 
ing, all-powerful, all-seeing Creator, God, 
guides this yniverse for good. 

A SCHOOL TO BREAK THROUGH OLD BARRIERS 


Where else but in a school can this very 
process of discovery and rediscovery, of ex- 
ploration, and of thinking be nourished and 
fostered? 

We need new “breakthroughs” in Amer!- 
can education as much as we need “break- 
throughs” in individual sciences. 

Here in Connecticut, Daycroft can be and 
will be a “breakthrough” school—cracking 
the barriers of outmoded concepts and tech- 
niques. 

Within the classrooms, the laboratories, 
the library of Daycroft, students will be dis- 
covering the laws of nature, and through 
spiritual understanding, the good, the spir- 
itual forces that we are now largely unaware 
of. 

Daycroft, or any similar nobly conceived 
institution can be a revolutionary force, in 
the finest sense of that term. I mean a 
force like other great historical innovations— 
the first kindergarten in America, a force like 
the first adult education school, or any of 
the other great “firsts” on the American edu- 
cational scene. 

THE CRUCIAL QUESTIONS, "WHY?" "WHY 

NoT?” 


The key to improved education is, of 
course, bold, thinking leadership. The 
thinking leader is the man or woman who 
asks and answers the questions: “Why?” and 
“Why not?” 

If you will look back at all the great dis- 
coveries of history, you will find that the 
inventors, the experimenters, instead of ac- 
cepting the existing order of things, asked 
Why?“ and “Why not?” 

If something better can be found, why ac- 
cept outmoded concepts? 

If students can be taught better by tape 
recordings or filmstrips or closed circuit tele- 
vision, why not? If students can grow 
more with new-type textbooks, with new 
concepts of discipline and self-discipline, 
with new systems of school grades and school 
credits and school curriculums, why not? 

That does not mean that there should be 
change for change’s sake. But jt does 
mean that thinking leadership must not be 
slaves to the educational practices of the 
past. We must use the very best which the 
past has to offer, but It is not necessarily the 
final word. 

A RACE BETWEEN EDUCATION AND CATASTROPHE 


The famous author, Mr. H. G. Wells, with 
his keen sense of prophecy, once said “Civill- 
gation is a race between education and 
catastrophe.” 

Never has this been truer than today. 

Each day's news confirms that we must 
either educate ourselves to higher levels of 
thinking, or, possibly, fall victim to the 
very instruments of destruction which we 
are creating. 
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In too many places, the assumption is that 
the differences between the United States 
and the U. 8. S. R. will be solved one way 
or the other in the immediate future, That 
may not be the case. 

The world has already lived with one 
generation of aggressive communism. 

We may find that we will have to live 
1, 2, 3, or many more, generations with 
communism, In other words, we must be 
vigilant for the present, but we must be 
vigilant as well for the long pull. 

So, we must turn our thoughts toward 
preparing, not simply this generation, but 
the next generation, and generations beyond, 
for East-West competition, 

ATOMS, SCIENCE, NOW EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


I am going to be very specific. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower delivered his 
history-making atoms-for-peace speech be- 
fore the United Nations General Assembly. 


This year, he has presented the dramatic . 


concept of science for peace. 

This evening, I submit to you that what 
this world needs is education for peace. 

The schools of the United States, and the 
schools of every other nation of the world, 
should dedicate themselves to this greatest 
of all tasks: educating tomorrow's genera- 
tions for the preservation of civilization. 

Education for peace can be more powerful 
even than atoms for peace. 

Why? 

Because the mind—the brain of man—is 
even more powerful than the atom. 

But I refer to far more than the material 
gray matter. I refer to the immortal spirit, 


the spark of the divine, which is within 


each of us. Demosthenes phrased it this 
wise: “What we have in us of the image of 
God is the love of truth and Justice.” 

But now, let's get down to further cases. 
ESTABLISHING AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN MOSCOW 


As much as a new beacon of American 
education is needed here in Connecticut, or 
anywhere else in the United States, such 
a beacon is needed even more in one par- 
ticular place. 

I refer to Moscow in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

And so, I should like to propose tonight 
that several American educational institu- 
tions—at primary, secondary, and higher lev- 
els—consider the concept of establishing, 
with the consent of the Soviet Government, 
experimental branch centers in Moscow, and 
possibly in other leading Soviet cities. 

I should like to see American educational 
institutions develop plans for submittal to 
the Government of the Soviet Union whereby 
the best in the American teaching process 
would be made available, if only as pilot 
projects, inside the U. S. S. R. 

Already there are many American schools 
abroad. These schools are attended by 
youngsters of American diplomatic, economic, 
and military personnel. Often these schools 
are flooded with applications from foreign 
students as well. Many are admitted to the 
limit of capacity. , 

In addition, United States universities are 
beginning to establish branches abroad. 

What I ani proposing are United States 
educational lighthouses inside the U. S. S. R. 

But let me make this point clear. 

COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE INSIDE MOSCOW 

My aim is not propaganda, for it would 
be neither feasible nor desirable that this 
concept or the whole idea of education for 
peace be used as a propaganda tool. 

My aim is simply to send word to the 
Soviet teaching profession, to Soviet intel- 
lectuals, Soviet students, that educators and 
interested laymen in the United States would 
Uke respectfully to explore the possibility 
of establishing ‘centers of experimental 
learning for Russian students inside the 
U. S. S. R. 
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Such schools would not be intended for 
use against the Soviet system, against So- 
viet education, the Soviet Government, or 
the Soviet way of life. 

Rather, their purpose would be to demon- 
Strate in action that the United States is 
intersted in friendly, productive relations 
with the present and future generations of 
Russia. 

Let there be a model of competitive coex- 
Istence of educational ideas right inside 

W. è 
IN THE EAST-WEST "THAW," THERE IS HOPE 


If this idea seems impractical; if you 
think it would run into a stone wall of So- 
Viet opposition, let me say this: We must 
leaye no stone unturned to try to reach 
the minds and the hearts of the Russian 
People. 

We must do so by the living example of 
good deeds, inspired deeds, selfless deeds. 

Let the word spread to the four corners 
Of the Soviet Union that the people of the 
United States, as friends and neighbors in 
this air age, are thinking of the well-being 
of Russian youngsters, as we would like 
them to think of the well-being of children 
elsewhere. 

We have just signed a United States- 
U. S. S. R. cultural exchange agreement. 
Perhaps, in the present warmer climate, in 
the present “thaw,” this proposal, which in 
Stalin’s era would have been doomed, might 
have a chance. 

I propose that we seek to establish such 
educational branch centers, as equals and 
not in a spirit of condescension, a spirit of 
haughty superiority. 

Soviet education has proven its technical 
laurels; Russian inventors and scientists 
have won too many honors for Americans to 
think that we have a monopoly on intellec- 
tual brilliance, 

Rather, I make this proposal because we, 

are groping for new truths; we are ex- 
Perimenting, we are applying the trial-and- 
€rror process. 

But there is more than this to “Education 
for Peace.” We need to exchange more 
teachers and scholars. We need to develop 
the fuller potentialities of UNESCO—the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

And here, at home, at Daycroft and else- 
Where, we need to strengthen our own 
United States schools, 

“THE MISSION OF DAYCROFT 
The students of Daycroft will, in this, the 
test age of all time for thinkers, master 
the one technique which we must all have— 
the capacity to think. 

I mean to think clearly; to rid the mind 
Of the fog of intolerance, the fog of fear, 
envy, jealousy, which confuses and con- 
founds; and thus to leave the mind free to 
discover, to adventure, to discriminate, to 
create, to contemplate, to consecrate. 

Yes, this Nation needs thinkers—clear, 
exploratory thinkers, and sound men of 
action, 

r We need such thinkers in every walk of 
ife. We need them in government, in mili- 

Science, in business, in labor, in the 
Professions, in education. 

THE CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL FORCES 

We need boys and girls, men and women, 
Who will sense the need for unifying action. 

You know that great physicists now seek 
& unified field theory—a theory which will 
explain all the physical laws of the universe. 

But even more, we need to halt the dis- 
integration process on this globe. 

In physics, there are, as you know. the 
centrifugal force which flies from the center 
= and the centripetal which whirls inward 

Ward the center. 
eee we need is to unite men, just as the 

emlin seeks to divide them. 

t Look about you, and see all the divisive 
orces at work. 
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DIVISIVE FORCES AT WORK 

North Africa is in flames. France is racked 
with dissension. ‘There is civil war in In- 
donesia, guerrilla warfare in Cyprus, infla- 
tion in South America. Yes, there is reces- 
sion in the United States, Canada, and else- 
where. 

There is maldistribution of wealth in 
many countries. There are territorial dis- 
putes between India and Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. There is feuding between the 
two new Arab Federations and between the 
Arab world and their neighbor in the Holy 
Land. 

In my own State, there is a strike which 
has dragged on for 4 bitter years. In the 
South, there is racial tension, In the North, 
there are diverse urban pressures. 

These are the centrifugal influences at 
work, tearing apart. 

SOVIET DISINTEGRATIVE TECHNIQUE 

Everywhere in the globe, we behold the 
Soviet Union aggravating such centrifugal 
forces. s 

Since the end of World War II. Russia 
has both centralized its own empire and 
sought to disintegrate the free world. Its 
regime of 200 million has been expanded by 
conquest and subversion, to 900 million, in- 
cluding the 600 million slaves of Red China, 

Meanwhile, Soviet agitators, propagandists, 
saboteurs, salesmen, are at work, especially 
among the 1 billion people in the Asian- 
African-Middle East world. 

Everywhere the Red technique is to pene- 
trate, undermine, and tear apart existing 
government, labor organizations, businesses, 
religion, military forces, and other institu- 
tions, 

UNIFYING NATO, SEATO, OAS 

What alternative do we have but to 
counter these disintegrators with unifiers to 
counter the destroyers with the bullders? 

The U. N. must be made more effective, 
for example, by establishing a permanent 
International Police Force, such as now 
patrols the Holy Land. 

NATO must be revitalized, 

SEATO must be made more fruitful in 
works. 

The Organization of American States must 
be made still more meaningful in deeds. 

Everywhere, there must be developed a 
greater unity of spirit in these and other 
organizations, y 

There should be a United States of Free 
Europe. 

There should be a common market in 
Latin America; beginning, perhaps in Cen- 
tral America, 

Why not? 

But how can we achieve all this? 

By better understanding. And that means 
better education, of course. 

THE NEED FOR THE INTELLECTUAL 

What we need is a rebirth of the human 
spirit which will explore beyond the present 
horizons. 

We need new thinkers who will turn the 
fank of history. Tue man in a mental rut 
will never get this country out of a perpetual 
stalemate with the Soviet Union. The man 
in the mental rut will never solve the prob- 
lem, in the economic field, of cyclical boom 
and bust or any of the other American 
problems—racial, political, social, or other- 

I am confident that we will be able to 
develop more of that type of thinking which 
jis so essential to open up the new world, 
which ig waiting to be discovered. 

CHALLENGING CONFORMITY 

Columbus was such a thinker, He sailed 
over uncharted seas. He challenged the old 
order concept of a flat earth—which, to that 
time, had been universally held as a dog- 
matic belief, a 
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Herbert Spencer spoke of the period, sev- 
eral centuries ago when there was uniformity 
of belief. 

He said, “Scientifically all men believed 
in the teaching of Aristotle. Religiously, all 
men were Roman Catholics, Politically, all 
men believed in a monarchy. Then, a new 
world opened up to humanity when it was 
discovered that in all things—religious, po- 
litical, and scientific—every man was to be 
his own philosopher and, if need be, his 
own priest.” 

Our forebears were nonconformists.. They 
boldly opened up a new world—literally and 
figuratively. They divided political power— 
for the first time—into three branches of 
government. 

When I look out of my window in the 
Senate Office Building in Washington, I can 
see & monument dedicated to a man who 
challenged the old order. He met a whole 
series of crises at the birth of this country 
which, in many senses, were as difficult as 
ours. 

But in the time of Washington, there were 
thinker-doers like himself who proved more 
than adequate to their task. 

They included many men of letters. 

INTELLECTUALS AMONG FOUNDING FATHERS 


Let us never forget that, included among 
the greatest of the Founding Fathers were 
indeed—so-called intellectuals, so-called egg- 
heads. í 

The well-educated Jeffersons, the Madi- 
sons, and others were just as essential—or 
more so, as the unlettered minutemen who 
shouldered their rifes at Concord and Lex- 

n, 

And likewise, when I look through the 
window of my Washington office, I can see 
a memorial to a man who was a thinker- 
doer, virtually without formal education. 

The Great Emancipator did not have 
closed-circuit television to educate him. He 
had candle-light by which to pour over the 
Bible and his other few books, 

But self-taught, moulded by the adversi- 
ties, of life, the man of Salem and Spring- 
field emerged perhaps to the highest stature 
which any single American in our history 
has ever attained. He was a thinker, and 
he was a doer, 

WHAT THE SAM SMITHS AND TOM JONESES 
CAN DO 


And so we see the need for the men of 
every sort of intellectual attainment. We 
see the need for men and women, too, who 
may never have statues built in their honor, 
but who will help make it possible for true 
leaders to serve this country’s destiny. 

For the average American, the “garden- 
variety” American, the Sam Smith’s and Tom 
Jones’, who make up most of the 173 million 
of us, have just as important a role, as the 
leaders of thought and action. 

Na said that every “soldier carries a 
marshal’s baton in his rucksack.” Every 
citizen carries with him the future of his 
country. 

Every citizen must learn to think and to 
do—to the extent that-he can in his own 
particular field. 

ADDING TO THE ONE ANGLO-UNTTED STATES 
SCHOOL IN MOSCOW 


‘There is a job to be done in Stamford, a 
job in Washington, and a job in Moscow. 

There, in the capital of Russia, today, is 
but one Anglo-American school—for the 
youngsters of parents in the British and 
American Embassies. 

Who knows if education for peace may one 
day enable American schools to be established 
there, along the very lines which you are 


pioneering tonight. eeu { 
CONCLUSION 
It has been a great privilege and pleasure 
to be with you tonight. 


I am sure that your efforts will reach 
fruition. 
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I am sure that you will build here an edi- 
fice of which you, yourselves, will be proud, 
and in which your loved ones may take great 
pride. 

But more important than the physical 
plant that you will be building are the in- 
tangible values to which you are con- 
tributing. 

You will be building men and women— 
explorers, achievers of breakthroughs. You 
will be enabling youngsters to grow to their 
greatest potentialities. 

So, let this beacon shine forth from the 
lighthouse. 


Deceit, Deception, and Duplicity in the 
Rural Electrification Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or = 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OFP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 

week one of the best and truest friends 
of rural electrification and the farmers 
of America delivered a great speech in 
the capital city of Wisconsin. 
The senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] is no stranger to Wis- 
consin. Twice he has been the over- 
whelming choice of the people of Wis- 
consin for the Democratic nomination 
for President of the United States. He 
has visited us many times, and his fine 
record of service to the people of all the 
United States—the farmers, the small- 
business men, the working people in 
mine, mill, and shop—has gone ahead of 
him. The people of Wisconsin love 
Senator KEFAUVER. I only regret that I 
was unable to be with him personally on 
his latest visit. 

In his address Monday, which was 
delivered to the 22d annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee reviewed 
the dangers that confront the REA co- 
operatives in this period of economic 
recession, efforts to raise interest rates, 
and curtailment of programs to con- 
serve and develop our natural resources 
in the interest of all Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this address by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Decert, DECEPTION, AND DUPLICITY 
(Speech by Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Demo- 
crat of Tennessee, delivered at the 22d 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Madison, Wis., Monday, 

March 24) 

I have very pleasant memories of the 
great State of Wisconsin. I have been here 
many times. And every time I have come I 
have received a warm and friendly welcome. 

I have enjoyed serving in the Senate with 
BILL PROXMME. I want to thank you for 
sending him to Washington. The REA pro- 
gram has no better friend than Senator 
PROXMIRE. He Is working tirelessly for the 
benefit of all the farmers, and REA is one of 
the topics which he is most familiar and 
concerning which he is most effective. 


took office. 
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T served on the Judiciary Committee with 
Wisconsin's senior Senator, ALEXANDER 
Wueryr. Although we are of different parties, 
I want to pay tribute to him as a supporter 
of REA. 

It is good to be with Gaylor Nelson. He 
is a man who is really devoted to this 
State and the progressive principles for 
which it stands. Gaylord Nelson tirelessly 
serves the cause of good government. I am 
always grateful for the work he did in the 
last two Demorcatic conventions I am proud 
to have a friend like Gaylord Nelson. 

In particular I am glad to be here at this 
meeting of the Wisconsin Electric Coopera- 
tive. Since I come from the Tennessee Val- 
ley, I have always been interested in the 
progress that rural electrification has made 
in Wisconsin. 

Many of the people in this audience were 
pioneers in the REA movement. Their 
achievements have been of benefit not only 
to the farm families of Wisconsin, they 
have contributed to the development of the 
rural electric cooperative movement all over 
the United States. 

Your programs here, the rural electrifi- 
cation and Federal power programs have 
done more perhaps to raise the status of 
farm families from that of second-class to 
first-class citizenship than any other pro- 
grams for the benefit of the farmer. I 
thank you for what you have done for the 
program in the past. I thank you for the 
honor of letting be be here with you today. 

The REA was one of the most successful 
programs launched by the New Deal. It 
has helped to revolutionize life on the Amer- 
ican farm. It is so popular with the farm- 
ers and those who depend on farmers that no 
one dares attack the REA directly. Yet it 
has been attacked before: It is being. at- 
tacked now. 

I suppose that the most direct and brazen 
attack on REA came in the period of the 
1948 presidential election, The resentment 
of the friends and supporters of REA con- 
tributed much to what happened in that 
election. The farm people of this whole 
great area turned the tide of 1948. 

Since then it has not been prudent for 
politicians to attack the REA program di- 
rectly. They do it by subterfuge. Their 
weapons are deceit—deception—and duplic- 
ity. 

One thing you must not forget. That is 
that the Eisenhower administration is im- 
Placably against public power in all its as- 
pects. It has been from the first day it 

It is today. / 

You must not forget that only the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress in 1954—in 
the midterm of President Eisenhower's first 
term as President—prevented the piecemeal 
destruction of the whole public power 
system. 

There were plans to tear the TVA apart. 
There were plans to turn it in whole or part 
over to the private utilities. 

There were plans to turn the sale of power 
from the great projects of the West over to 
the private companies. 

There were plans, as you know, to strangle 
REA cooperatives through high interest 
rates and tight money. 

The administration would have been back 
at the job this year if the American people 
pee not sensed the danger and carried the 

ts back to power in the Congress 
in 1956. 

But the administration's purpose has not 
changed one iota. 

The revelations about the Dixon-Yates 
contract set the Eisenhower administration 
back on its heels, I am giad that I had the 
opportunity to help drag out into the light 
some of the facts about that Dixon-Yates 
contract. I am glad that the deceit—de- 
ception—and duplicity which were then re- 
vealed brought such a protest from the 
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American people—including, I am glad to 
say, a great many Republicans—that the 
dismemberment of the TVA was stopped in 
its: tracks. 

The Eisenhower administration seems to 
think that the public has forgotten about 
Dixon-Yates by now. It is back at its job 
of trying to cut the throats of the REA 
cooperatives. 

Back in 1952 General Eisenhower, who was 
then a candidate for the first time said that 
“we will support REA programs.” 

Again in 1956 the President said, “We will 
continue to strengthen such long-estab- 
lished, indispensable programs as rural elec- 
trification and rural telephone service.” 

And what did President Eisenhower say 
to you In a wire sent to your great annual 
meeting in Dallas this year? 

He said, “Rural electrification ranks high 
among the programs helping to make rural 
America a better place in which to live and 
work. Members of the REA-financed electric 
systems, serving as partners with the Federal 
Government, have contributed much to the 
strength of their communities across the 
land.” 

But at the very same time that message 
was being read at Dallas, the administration 
in Washington was drafting legislative pro- 
posals which eventually would have elimi- 
nated the rural electrification programs we 
know today. : 

Your protest about the so-called insured 
loan fund was finally heard at the White 
House. It was decided that it could never 
get through Congress in that form. So the 
administration tried again. This time it 
came up with what it calls a revolving fund 
which sounds nice but which in this case 
would not be a fund nor would it revolve. 

This was calculated to be a very shrewd 
move. Many people have known for a long 
time that some REA supporters have in the 
past advocated a revolving fund to finance 
the REA program. 

Now personally I see nothing wrong with 
the current way in which the REA program 
is financed. 

I see nothing wrong with the interest rate 
now being charged to you. -You are not 
being subsidized, countrary to what some of 
the private power companies have been tell- 
ing the American people. 

What the Elsenhower administration offera 
you now is something which would apply 
the good name of revolving funds to & 
method of financing which would let REA 
cooperatives soon revolve themselves into 
the hands of people who would like to ham- 
string or destroy the present program. 

It purports to be a program which would 
encourage private participation in financing 
the loan programs. Here again we have the 
familiar theme of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Whatever it proposes in whatever 
field seems to end up benefitting the mort- 
gage bankers. The same kind of mortgage 
bankers who were caught redhanded in the 
Dixon-Yates mess. 

The plan sets up a so-called loan insur- 
ance scheme. You still would have to hunt 
for your money but in case you defaulted 
the banker would still get his money. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would sub- 
ordinate your present mortgage in order to 
give the mortgage banker a higher lien on 
new money advanced. 

The Secretary could sell your mortgage 
and he could sell it to enemies of the REA 
program if he wanted to. 

The plan provides no leniency. If you fall 
behind you would be foreclosed. 

No refinancing methods are provided. 
Once stuck with a high interest you would 
stay stuck with a high interest rate even if 
cheaper money became available. 

The REA administrator to all intents and 
purposes would be abolished—he isn’t even 
mentioned in the proposed administration 
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legislation. The Secretary of Agriculture— 
who is Ezra Taft Benson—would take charge 
of the new plan—with the Secretary of the 
Treasury standing by his shoulder control- 
ing financing and rates, 

The plan is rigid. It is stacked in favor 
of the mortgage bankers instead of the co- 
Operatives. It could lead to bankruptcy 
of cooperatives, take over of your properties 
by private utilities, and higher rates for your 
members. 

And I had better say right here that this 
Eisenhower administration plan is never go- 
in to get through Congress controlled by 
Democrats. But it shows unmistakably 
where the heart of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration really lies—no matter what it says to 
the contrary. 

In no instance when the interests of the 
People and the interests of the private power 
companies have clashed has the Eisenhower 
administration ever decided with the people. 

Let us translate this into individual terms 
and see what all this really means. 

Most of you people assembled here are 
farmers or at least for a goodly portion of 
your lives you were engaged in farming ac- 
tivities. In 1952, farm income in the United 
States was $15.1 billion and personal interest 
income was $12.3 billion. Personal interest 
income has now risen, from $12.3 billion, 
which to say the least is quite a bit of 
Money for such a small number of people 
that receive interest income—to $19.5 bil- 
lion, which is a 58%4-percent increase. At 
the same time, the farm income has dropped 
from $15 billion to $12 million. 

Lest anyone be taken in by a recent De- 
partment of Agriculture release which 
showed that per capita farm income rose to 
& record high last year of $993, let me make 
this observation. 

First of all it is true that per capita farm 
ae had reached an estimated high of 

But the interesting point is how this came 
about. 

In my estimation it came about because 
the farmers of America, have been Benson- 
ized," Last year some 2 million persons left 
our Nation's farms due to the administra- 

-tlon-Benson farm policies. 

So you can see it would be quite possible, 
us is fact in this case, for per capita farm 
income to rise while total farm income is 
Talling; all we have to do is make sure 
enough people leave the farms. 

And now the administration wishes to add 
Insult to injury. They are not content in 
Consistently lowering your standard of liv- 
ing but now they want to take your member 
Hl rural electric cooperatives away from 

u. 

We have grown too complacent. We have 
assumed that by some act of God everything 
Would be all right, and that the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and all they stand for—in- 
deed all such people's programs—would grow 
and prosper without constant or increased 
cultivation, hard work, and diligence, 

As the record of the past 5 years so amply 
Points out, this is a false assumption. It is 
axiomatic that monopoly interests must de- 
Stroy all opposition and competition, or else 
themselves be destroyed. I need not tell you 
that you are competing against one of the 
Most formidable monopolies that has ever 
existed in this Nation—the private power 
monopoly. The weight of power is on their 
Side for they have helped elect the party of 
Monopoly to office. á 

Your enemies, their pad for lackeys and 
elected officials, are ruthless, They will stop 
&t nothing—they will stoop to any depths— 
to defeat you. They will, as they are doing, 
Spread their fraudulent propaganda through 
Cur education systems, and they will, as 
ney have and are doing, by State legislators, 

tate commissioners, and Federal legislators. 

And what can we do about it? My answer 
ls take the offensive. And in so doing keep 
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this thought uppermost In mind. The rural 
electric cooperatives are creatures of politics. 
You will live and prosper or die as the result 
of political action. This plan of action I 
offer you is not novel or unique, but I do 
suggest that perhaps we should exert a little 
more effort along these lines. 

Certainly you have taken the offensive in 
many instances, and I would like, in a 
Moment, to mention two of them. But you 
must be relentless in your actions. Not 
only must you take the offensive at every 
opportunity but you must create your op- 
portunities, Pursue your wishes, desires, and 
aspirations until you have achieved them, 
for only in this way can you hope to succeed. 

In both these specific instances I am going 
to mention, where you have taken the of- 
fensive, I would like to pay tribute to the 
local rural electric cooperatives, the various 
statewide associations, and your National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

At this point, I would like to pause a mo- 
ment and pay specific tribute to your na- 
tional association. Your national association 
is the most influential nationwide associa- 
tion supporting not only the REA program 
but the Federal power program; and for 
their forceful and positive stand, all of 
America owes your national association and 
you who support it a debt of gratitude. I 
am not being overcomplimentary when I 
say were It not for your national the prog- 
ress made to date in bringing electrification 
to rural America and providing the multi- 
purpose development of our water resources 
would have been severely hampered, cur- 
tallied and slowed down. In many instances 
your national organization has fought the 
private power monopoly interests to a stand- 
still, and in many other noteworthy in- 
stances, your national and you have 
triumphed over the monopoly hordes that 
pervade our economy. And in fighting the de- 
fensive battle over the last 5 years, the value 
of your national cannot be overestimated. 

Turning now to specifics, the first recent 
victory for the people I would like to discuss 
with you is the tax amortization victory. 
As you know, after a long, hard fight, legis- 
lation was finally passed last year which 
sharply curtails the industries that can par- 
ticipate in this subsidy giveaway, and ex- 
cluded, by definition, is the private power 
monopoly. And, further, in August 1959, the 
entire program will be terminated. 

After a long series of fights, after long 
years of appealing to and informing the 
public of this subsidy, and after an exten- 
sive hearing involving the Idaho Power Co. 
and their tax amortization certificates, in 
which White House pressures, and many 
other instances of nefarious dealings were 
brought to light, this long-awaited legisla- 
tion was finally passed. 

But the job in this area fs not nearly done. 
We have only scratched the surface. For the 
almost $5 billion subsidy accruing to the pri- 
vate power companies, and being paid for by 
the ratepayers and taxpayers, has not been 
taken away from them. Legislation and 
State utility commissions are still needed. 
And this is why I say that we must take the 
offensive and pursue it to the end. Favor- 
able rulings must still be obtained from most 
of the State utility commissions. 

I am happy to say that in the progressive 
State of Wisconsin such a ruling has already 
been obtained. But our efforts should not 
be relaxed until the several utility commis- 
sions throughout the United States forces all 
private power companies to cease charging 
the ratepayers for capital expansion. 

And sa too in the case of liberalized depre- 
ciation. As a result of the amendment 


passed to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, . 


section 167, a subsidy is accruing to the pri- 
vate power companies which over the next 
twenty-odd years will amount to some $18 
billion. This is some six times the amount 
which has been loaned to the rural electric 
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cooperatives and which will be repaid to the 
Federal Government with interest. 

I was happy to observe that progressive 
Wisconsin continues to be progressive. For 
in this instance, too, the Wisconsin State 
Utility Commission has disallowed this sub- 
sidy, but again similar rulings must be ob- 
tained in every State of the Union. 

You should support and push through to 
final victory the bills that have already been 
introduced in the Congress to take away 
these subsidies from the private power 
companies. 

And when you have achieved a favorable 
Tuling from all State utility commissions on 
rapid tax amortizations and liberalized de- 
preciation and when the congressional bills 
that have been introduced have been signed 
into law eliminating these subsidies on the 
Federal level, then you can say in this one 
area the job has been successfully con- 
summated. 

And the other instance I would like to 
mention involves the ruthless and fraudulent 
propaganda advertising campaign that the 
private power companies have been waging 
over the years against the rural electrifica- 
tion and Federal power program. As we all 
know, these campaigns are being paid for by 
you and me—the ratepayers. For many 
years the rural electric systems have at- 
tempted to defend themselves against this 
propaganda by pleading and requesting the 
Congress and the affected State utility com- 
missions to disallow such expenditures. We 
are not attempting to curtail freedom of 
speech, but merely attempting to provide the 
means whereby these private power compa- 
nies would have to pay for this fraudulent 
advertising out of their own net income or 
profits. 

For the past 12 months or more I person- 
ally have been corresponding with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Russell 
C. Harrington, asking him for a ruling on 
political propaganda such as that sponsored 
by America’s Independent Electric Light and 
Power Companies. I have consistently 
charged that such ads were false and mis- 
leading. And finally our constant hammer- 
ing and persistent agitation bore fruit. For 
after an investigation by the field directors 
of the Internal Revenue Service into this 
matter, it has been held that contributions 
paid for by the participating companies in 
the ECAP program did not constitute allow- 
able deductions for Federal income-tax 


purposes. 

But again I say we have finished only half 
the job. 

For unless the State utility commissions 
rule that such advertising must come out of 
the participating companies’ profits, the rate 
payer will still end up footing the bill. 

I must pause again to compliment the 
progressive State of Wisconsin for your pub- 
lic service commission has recently ruled that 
such propaganda advertising, which is used 
to influence the public opinion or used 
against.public ownership of electric facilities, 
is not just and reasonable for inclusion in 
the operating expenses and utilities, 

I say again, not until every commission has 
ruled, as your commission has, can we say the 
job in this area is complete. 

The job the rural electrics have cut out for 
themselves is a formidable one. Unless you 
continue to fight relentlessly for your pro- 
gram we will soon know of the rural electri- 
fication program only by resorting to the his- 
tory books. 

You must keep one thought uppermost in 
mind. You are creatures of politics, as I 
mentioned a moment ago, and unless you 
make sure on the local, State, and national 
level that those people are elected to office 
who will uphold your rights to engage in 
supplying low-cost electricity to the rural 
areas of America, you may soon find the rural 
electrification program a passing phenome- 
non on the American scene, 
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Before I close I would like to mention one 
important and overwhelming fact to you. 
As you know, I am sure, we are rapidly be- 
coming a nation characterized by city, indus- 
trial, and modern suburbia living. Much of 
the sentiment attached to the rural electri- 
fication program is rapidly waning, not due 
to any disinterest on the part of those per- 
sonally connected with the program, but due 
to the fact that agriculture no longer occu- 
pies the potent political, economic, and social 
position it once occupied. A new generation 
has grow up since 1935. 

It is imperative that we take cognizance of 
this matter. We must inform those who are 


not familiar with our program of its great 


social benefits and of its proven economic 
feasibility. For unless they are made aware 
of these facts they may soon be electing 
members to offices who are opposed to all 
that your program stands for. 

My suggested solution to this problem is 
mot a simple one, but one which must be 
undertaken and consummated if the rural 
electrification and Federal power program is 
to survive. We must go into the cities and 
join up with peoples’ groups. We must work 
with organized labor. We must work with 
other urban and industrial groups, for only 
by working together on mutual problems can 
we hope to gain support for the programs we 
here hold so dear to our hearts. 


Challenges for Nurses Ever Increasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in our 
current rush to train people for trades 
and professions directly allied with the 
conquest of outer space and the mainte- 
mance of an adequate defense position, 
we sometimes forget the faithful, trained 
people who carry on day after day in 
promoting the health and social welfare 
of the American people. 

Recently, I expressed my genuine sen- 
timents on this subject as it relates to 
the nurses of the world, of the United 
States, and of the State of Michigan. 
My remarks were carried in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Michigan Nurse in the 

' form of an article entitled “Challenges 
for Nurses Ever Increasing.” The pub- 
lication is regularly issued by the Michi- 
gan State Nurses Association. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGES FOR NURSES EVER INCREASING 
(By Senator CHARLES E. Porrer, Michigan) 

these opening days of the congres- 
sional session, every lawmaker is preoccupied 
with defense and the challenges facing the 
United States in the space age. Two schools 
of thought seem to be emerging, one an at- 
titude of hysterical urgency and the other 
a giant ladle of soothing syrup, heavily de- 
pendent on the old platitudes about Amer- 
ica’s invincibility. 

Personally, I subscribe to neither. I do 
not recommend that the United States be 
penny wise and defense foolish. I do not 
recommend that we hastily pour out billions 
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for the military. I do not recommend for a 
moment that we be complacent. 

Of course, one cannot help but question 
the warnings of mortal peril when he sees 
with his own eyes our mighty B-52’'s and our 
atomic submarines and when he listens to 
expert testimony on the power of our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. But neither for a mo- 
ment should one swallow the hogwash dis- 
tributed in some quarters that because 
America never lost a war, she never will. 

So I am advocating a new school, one 
which I consider highly sensible and highly 
patriotic. It is the “act now and act fast“ 
school. The survival of our Nation in the 
Space age depends, in my opinion, on the 
acceptance of this view as the path which 
patriotism must take. 

In answering the call to strengthen our 
Nation’s resources in the battle against com- 
munism, it seems to me that all citizens 
should direct attention to the nursing front, 
a vital part of national security in peace and 
in war. It is just as important to increase 
the number, capability, and flexibility of our 
nursing battalions as it is to build our 
military establishment. 

In the end, of course, the Nation con- 
trolling outer space will control the world, 
but to achieve that at the expense of our 
democratic traditions, or to achieve it by sac- 
rificing the peaceful objectives of science, 
nursing, and medicine, would be to abandon 
all that we have fought for and cherished in 
the past. 

On the peace front new drugs, new medi- 


cine, and peaceful uses of the atom are rev- - 


olutionizing the medical and nursing pro- 
Tessions, 

The new drugs prolong life and open new 
vistas of healing. We find ourselves, there- 
fore, with a new group of semi-patients—liv- 
ing longer, but dependent upon other human 
beings to keep them in good physical and 
mental health. Serving this portion of the 
population is one of the new challenges to 
the nursing profession. 

The tensions of modern living have in- 
creased the number of mental and nervous 
ailments at the very time new methods of 
relieving them alter the entire pattern of 
treatment by nurses and doctors: Tranquil- 
lizers alone have brought about major 
innovations, 

On the disaster front—when war, emer- 
gency or tragedy strike—the nurses move 
to the front and center of the stage. Nothing 
can substitute for their services and abilities. 
Today, in the age of the atom and hydrogen 
bombs, the challenge to the nursing pro- 
fession is greater than ever. 

As science pentetrates farther into outer 
space, a whole new set of health and nursing 
problems will confront mankind. What hap- 
pens to a man mentally and physically in a 
craft rocketing through space? How is he 
affected by cosmic radiation, extremes of 
heat and cold, extreme outward pressures? 
Will leukemia and cancer attack him more 
virulently under any of these circumstances? 
What will be the psychological affects on 
man of weightlessness and loneliness? 

These are challenges for science, for medi- 
cine and for the nursing profession, I can 
think of no higher patriotic duty for the 
nurses of the free world than to move in 
and face them. 

To begin with, all public health and com- 
munity nursing services must expand as 
defense and other emergency communities 
are built up. Accident prevention and 
treatment become prime necessities. The 
nurse must be in a position to cope with 
new mental states as well as new physical 
diseases. 

The nurse must work to recruit new mem- 
bers of the profession. Today in the United 
States we have 259 nurses per 100,000 per- 
sons. For minimum good care that figure 
should read 300. Michigan, I regret to say, 
is below the average, with less than 200 
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nurses per 100,000 people—a ratio we must 
work to build up. As the nursing profession 
works to add to its numbers, all patriotic 
citizens must join in the same cause, 

Yes, the challenges to citizenship and 
patriotism in the space age are many. But 
if I had to single out one segment of our 
people who could be counted on to respond 
and respond nobly. I should not hesitate 
for a moment. It would be, of course, that 
brave and dedicated person—the nurse, 


Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article writtén by Mr. Fred A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, relative to his 
hopes for early statehood for Alaska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEATON Hopes FOR EARLY STATEHOOD FOR 

ALASKA 


(By Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior) 


WASHINGTON: —The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is wholeheartedly supporting pro- 
posals that Congress during its present ses- 
sion grant statehood to the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawail. I very much hope we 
can marshal sufficient bipartisan support in 
Congress to achieve this objective. 

Although the battle for statehood for 
Alaska and Hawall has been going on for 
many years, it appears that prospects for suc- 
cess are brighter now than ever before. 
There is increased public understanding in 
the United States of the facts concerning the 
two Territories, and a consequent increased 
public demand that both be admitted to 
statehood. 

While the decision is one solely within the 
power of Congress to make, I hope the state- 
hood bills will be kept separate so that each 
of the Territorles can be judged on its own 
merits by Members of Congress. 

This year, the congressional leadership 
apparently believes the case of Alaska should 
be considered first. While I have no objec- 
tion to that, I do believe it is both desirable 
and fair that the leadership give public as- 
surance that Hawaiian statehood will be 
brought up for a vote in both Houses imme- 
diately following consideration of the Alaska 
bill. 

Fear that Alaska would not be considered 
was one of the considerations which prompt- 
ed the Senate to vote to join the 2 bills in 
1954. That action tolled the death knell for 
any hope for statehood in that session of 


HISTORY MAY REPEAT 


To combine the bills in this session would 
probably have the same undesirable effect. 
Yet, it is understandable that unless the 
friends of Hawaiian statehood are assured of 
consideration for their bill soon after Alaska 
history may repeat itself. 

In this year's budget message the Presi- 
dent again voiced his complete support for 
statehood for both Territories. In action 
consistent with the President's request and 
the platforms of both major political parties, 
the Department of the Interior has done 
everything it can to further the cause of 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawail. State- 
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hood for either, I firmly believe, should be a 
nonpartisan subject. Partisanship in this 
area of debate serves no good purpose; it can 
only cloud the real issues and hinder con- 
structive efforts to deal with them. 


REGARDLESS OF PARTY 


Simple justice demands that both Terrl- 
tories be admitted to the Union now. 

As for myself, I haven't the slightest con- 
cern about who, or which political party, may 
get credit for Hawaiian or Alaskan statehood. 
Whether Republicans or Democrats, the peo- 
ple of both Territories are Americans, and 
they are entitled to full citizenship. I know 
of nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States which gives preference to one politi- 
cal party or the other, or, more importantly, 
sets up political party affiliations as a test of 
fitness for statehood. 

My travels in Alaska as Secretary of the 
Interior have strengthened by earlier view, 
expressed as a Member of the United States 
Senate in 1952, that Alaska is ready for ad- 
mission to the Union, and that the majority 
of its people earnestly want statehood at the 
earliest possible moment. 


TIME FOR ACTION 


The arguments for admission of Hawail are 
equally persuasive; the objections are equally 
timeworn, 

This is the year to end the long frustration 
Of the hopes of the people of the two Terri- 
tories. Both Alaska and Hawail are more 
than able to pay their way as full-fledged 
members of the Union. As never before, we 
have reason to expect they will soon be able 
8 so, as the 49th and 50th American 

tes. 


, 


Editorial Comment in State of Oregon on 
Klamath Reservation Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER. 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
disposal of Klamath Indian Reservation 
timber assets is scheduled to become ef- 
fective within a few months. Sound, 
long-range timber management prac- 
tices, and waterfowl-conservation pro- 
grams are essential in handling the as- 
Sets of the 800,000-acre reservation. Yet, 
the existing law for sale of this Indian 
timber provides no such safezuards— 
Protection needed to serve the best inter- 
ests of the Indians and the best interests 
of the economy of the State of Oregon. 

This sad state of affairs has been 
Widely recognized by leading newspapers 
in my home State; and they have been 
Most forceful in condemning the tele- 
&ram-blitzkreig of the Western Pine As- 
sociation and the National Lumber Man- 
Ufacturers Association against bills now 
before the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee for solution of this 
knotty problem, Although the necessary 
corrective legislation contained in the 
administration-backed bill, S. 3051, was 
reported favorably by unanimous vote 
of the Senate Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, these trade associations which 
Stand to benefit from bargain-basement 
Sale of the Indian timber have fired a 
barrage of criticism urging its defeat. 
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Many of the newspapers of Oregon 
have commented with vigorous editorials 
about this attack based on self-interest 
of the trade associations. I ask consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp with my remarks an editorial 
from the Eugene Register-Guard of 
March 23, entitled “Indian Bill Gets 
Submarine Punch,” and an editorial 
from the Oregon Statesman, of Salem, 
of March 22, entitled “Lumbermen Re- 
prehensible.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ) 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
March 23, 1958] 
INDIAN BILL GETS SUBMARINE PUNCH 


A matter of crucial importance to the 
economy of Oregon, and to the Indians on 
the Klamath Reservation who elect to leave 
tribal status, is rapidly coming to a head. 
The latest episode is a telegram and but- 
tonholing campaign by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and the Western 
Pine Association to pressure Senators into 
voting against the Seaton bill which would 
amend the Kiamath Termination Act of 
1954. 

Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER is rightfully 
incensed at the tactics of these major lum- 
ber organizations that refused to record 
their views on this issue when hearings were 
held last fall in Oregon, and more recently, 
in Washington, D. C. 

A spokesman for the pine group sald the 
reason they did not testify before is because 
they were waiting for particulars on the 
Seaton bill. This is a lame excuse since 
the provisions of the Seaton bill have been 
known for several months. 

The Seaton, or administration bill is not 
perfect by any means. Indeed, it is-doubtful 
that there is a perfect solution to this most 
complex problem. But if the bill does not 
pass, the yast Ponderosa pine stands on the 
Klamath reservation will go on the block for 
competitive bidding without cutting restric- 
tions. This will dump a vast block of timber 
on a depressed market and will not bring 
the Indians their just share from the tribal 
assets when they leave their status as wards 
of the Government, 

The Seaton bill (S. 3051) provides that 
private purchasers shall have first chance 
at buying the timber, if they agree to man- 
age it on a sustained-yield basis for not 
less than 75 years. Any of the remaining 
lands not purchased in this manner would 
then be purchased by the United States and 
managed as a part of the national forest 
system. E 

The NLMA and the Western Pine Associa- 
tion apparently object to the sustained- 
yield provisions of the bill. But if they 
have any better ideas of how the issue 
should be handled, they should have made 
their views known at the public hearings. 
Certainly if the present Termination Act is 
allowed to stand without amendment, the 
financial interests of the Klamath Indians 
will not be protected. 

The timber on the huge 800,000-plus acre 
reservation has been appraised in excess of 
$120 million. If this timber is dumped on 
the market with no cutting restrictions, it 
can readily be seen what will happen to the 
lumber market. 

Maybe some of these lumbermen think it 
would be fine to have no harvesting restric- 
tions (although we had come to belleve they 
were getting away from unrestricted cutting 
practices) but most Oregonians are thank- 
ful that sustalned- yteld practices are on the 
ascendancy. 

We haye seen no effort developing for the 
State to take over and manage these lands, 
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so the Seaton bill appears to be the best 
solution. If private operators can't 

some of the blocks of Klamath timber on 
sustained-yield haryesting, then the Forest 
Service should. 

We hope Senator NEUBERGER will let his 
colleagues know that most Oregonians do 
not agree with the Western Pine people and 
the NLMA that the Klamath Indians should 
be treated to a grab-and-cut program, which 
could deplete the timber and other values 
on the reservation so important to the long- 
run economic stability of Oregon. 

[From the Salem (Oreg.) Statesman of 
March 22, 1958] 
LUMBERMEN REPREHENSISLE 

Through the lengthy period of discussion 
of termination for the Klamath Indians, 
which involved disposition of (probably) 
a major portion of their tribal assets, chiefy 
timber, the lumber interests were conspicu- 
ously sllent. When the management spe- 
cialists made public their findings that 
liquidation of the timber under the terms of 
the act would not bring nearly the amount 
which had been estimated and that the 
early cutting of timber would gravely injure 
the economy of the Klamath Basin for many 
years to come the lumbermen sat on their 
hands and said nothing. When hearings 
were held over proposals to extend the ter- 
mination date organizations of lumbermen 
were not represented. One lumberman, 
George Weyerhauser, did speak up, He in- 
dicated that private interests were willing 
to buy the timberland, but not if it were 
hedged with conditions over cutting and 
management. 

In a zealous effort to salvage as much 
value for the Indians as possible and to con- 
serve the timber resource too, the manage- 
ment specialists, headed by Tom Watters, 
of Klamath Falls, recommended Government 
acquisition of the forest lands at appraised 
prices. Senator NEUBERGER, who has borne 
the brunt of the Klamath battle since go- 
ing to the Senate, introduced a bill for ac- 
quisition and administration of the timber- 
lands by the Forest Service and of marsh- 
lands by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Then Secretary Seaton presented the Inte- 
rior Department bill which calls for tender 
of timberlands for private purchase, subject 
to adoption of sustained yield practices, at 
prices that had been determined as true 
values. If such sales could not be made 
then the Government would acquire the 
lands. NEUBERGER, hoping for bipartisan 
support, dropped his bill and began vigorous 
support of the Interior draft. The subcorh- 
mittee approved the bill, but then lumber 
organizations intervened to protest such leg- 
islation.. They urged further delay without 
Offering anything constructive. The prime 
objectors were the Western Pine Association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. NEUBERGER calls this belated at- 
tack reprehensible. 

The reproof Is timely. The lumber inter- 
ests by their long neglect or indifference 
pretty well forfeited their right to be heard. 
By their present attitude they seem to jus- 
tify the suspicions of those who think that 
termination was just another example of 
white man's greed for Indian assets—a sus- 
picion which this paper does not share. 

The intervention of the lumbermen ought 
to be rejected and the Seaton bill or the 
Neuberger bill passed. NEUBERGER however, 
will need to be reenforced by public response 
in support of his position. Unless that is 
forthcoming no legislation will be enacted 
and the act now on the books calling for ter- 
mination in 1960 will have to be carried 
through to an end bitter for the Indians, for 
the economy of the Klamath Basin and 
eventually perhaps to the hurt of the Gov- 
ernment; for Klamaths in the future may 
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present claims for damages alleging Gov- 


ernment mismanagement of the Indian 
trust, 


Heroism on Vessels on the Inland 
| Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1958, I introduced 8. 3337, 
designed to amend the Medals of Honor 
Act in order to authorize awards for acts 
of heroism on vessels on the inland wa- 
terways of the United States engaged in 
interstate commerce, 

On introducing the measure, I stated 
that the history of our country is replete 
with acts of heroism by personnel on 
vessels and barges of our inland water- 
ways. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two articles by Mr. Frederick H. Sontag 
which appeared in the Waterways 
Journal and the Rivers and Harbors 
News, which depict outstanding acts of 
courage, bravery, heroism, and public 
service performed by inland waterways 
service performed by inland waterways 
personnel in time of disaster. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Waterways Journal of November 
9, 1957 
Heroic Crew Amro HURRICANE VICTIMS 
(By Frederick H. Sontag) 

This is a story of courage which heretofore 
has not been told. It would not be known 
even now, except that it was unearthed in 
interviews with Bailey DeBardeleben, presi- 
dent of the Coyle Lines Inc. in New Orleans, 
a founding member of the Inland Waterways 
Common Carriers Association, and employees 
of his company. 

Royce Lingoni is the master of the Houston, 
a Coyle towboat, and George Spondike, a 
mate. At 1 a. m. on June 27, water move- 
ment and wind velocity on the Intracoastal 
Canal became too great for the Houston to 
continue to navigate with safety. A hurri- 
cane was movingin. When the wind reached 
a speed of 125 miles per hour, the Houston 
moved in to the river’s edge to protect its 
tow. The hurricane had arrived. There are 
Tew roads in the swampy region. Boats 
transport people from place to place; and 
the river is the main avenue of hope in time 
of disaster. 

While the crew tied up the Houston, the 
first indication was received of what was to 
come. A frightened and helpless 14-year-old 
lad was washed toitsside. He had floated for 
25 miles, clutching anything of weight which 
his hands could grasp. His home in Cam- 
eron, La., had been hit by a tidal wave. Cap- 
tain Lingoni and his crew took the boy 
aboard, fed and clothed him and put him to 
bed in the captain's cabin. A few minutes 
earlier the boy had seen his father struck on 
the head by floating timber and drowned. 
His mother and sister were later picked up 
by the Houston in its patrol operation, 


RESCUED MORE THAN 100 


During the course of, that terrible night 
and the days that followed, the Houston res- 
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cued more than 100 persons. The Dallas, an- 
other Coyle boat, rescued about 50 more. 
The Coyle Line rescue operation lasted more 
than 2 days. During that time no member 
of the crew slept. The crews of both boats 
fed, clothed, and administered first ald in 
the course of their rescue operations. As 
some of the rescued were seriously tnjured, 
a doctor and nurse temporarily boarded the 
Dallas to care for the sick and injured. 

The boats worked with United States Army 
and Coast Guard helicopter crews who took 
emergency cases from the towboats and flew 
them to hospitals. Many of the survivors re- 
mained on the boats for some time as, in 
order to save as many people as possible, the 
boats could not stop and put people on shore. 

Captain Lingoni said that every member of 
the crew performed exceptional work and as 
an example singled out the heroism of his 
mate, Mr. Spondike. While on patrol, the 
crew heard shouts for help from the bank. 
A man swam to the Houston from the op- 
posite side of the river to tell the captain 
that the rising river was washing people from 
their flooded homes. Mr. Spondike and an- 


other crew member, Willlam Nieison, wading 


in water up to their heads and, using wooden 
oars to keep from sinking into the swamp, 
went to the aid of the stranded. Many times 
rescuers and rescued disappeared beneath the 
water in their perilous trips to safety. 

Rescue operations were made even more 
hazardous by the presence of snake colonies, 
This was the first encounter the crew had 
with warding off and killing snakes in order 
to reach hurricane victims. While crew 
members readily admitted to being scared by 
the snakes, they said they were so busy kill- 
ing reptiles that they didn't have time to stay 
scared. 

Many of those rescued were hysterical or 
suffering from shock. Others were sick and 
weeping. There were divided families and 
frightened children. As they were brought 
aboard the boats, groups of people gathered 
together praying that their absent loved ones 
were alive, perhaps on another boat. 

Captain Lingoni, who had taken part in 
another hurricane rescue in 1938, stayed on 
board supervising the rescue operations and 
the distribution of food and clothing. He 
went without sleep for 40 hours. In addition 
to human passengers, dogs, too, were rescued 
as they were found. The captain thus had a 
canine feeding and housing problem added 
to his work. 

The captains and crews will long remember 
the terrible hardships suffered by the disaster 
victims—the rescued mother who lost her 
seven children, the man who saw 10 members 
of his family drown, the woman who lost her 
leg and the Negro baby picked up who had 
lost its parents. But perhaps what they will 
always remember with pride is as they came 
to the rescue of two people standing in the 
water, a crew member heard one of them say, 
“Thank the Lord, the rivermen have come.” 


— 


From the River and Harbor News of 
November 1957] 

On the 27th of June this year, Hurricane 
Audrey whooped over the southern United 
States cutting a wide swath of death and 
destruction. Areas along the Gulf Inter- 
coastal Canal were among the hardest hit. 
Winds attained speeds of 125 miles per hour 
and the ordinary peaceful canal heaved and 
frothed like a deep-water ocean. 

Mike Fink notwithstanding, rivermen are 
a modest bunch. They show a reticence to 
talk about themselves even when what they 
have to talk about redounds to their ever- 
lasting credit as men and adds to the tra- 
ditions of the rivers they serve. 

Were it not for Bailey DeBardeleben's wil- 
Ungness to produce the crews for interview, 
the following story might never have come 
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to light. DeBardeleben's company, Coyle 
Lines, by the way, is a charter member of the 
Inland Waterways Common Carrier Associa- 
tion. 

At 1 a. m., June 27, the Coyle Lines tow- 
boat Houston and tow moved 4o the banks 
of the canal. Because of the high wind 
velocity and extreme water movement, navi- 
gation became impossible. The hurricane 
had just hit with full force. 

While the crew was tying the Houston 
down, they got the first inkling of the dam- 
age the hurricane was causing along the 
waterway. A frightened and helpless 14- 
year-old boy was washed up to the vessel's 
side. The captain, Royce Lingone, and crew 
took the boy aboard, fed and clothed him 
and put him in Lingone’s bunk. While in 
the cabin the boy told of seeing his father 
drowned a few minutes before. He had been 
hit in the head by a fast-moving floating 
timber, 

OPERATION LASTS MORE THAN 2 DAYS 


During the course of the terriffic night and 
the days following, the crew of the Houston 
rescued more than 100 people. Among them. 
the mother and sister of the boy who had 
seen his father killed. Another Coyle boat. 
the Dallas, saved an additional 50 persons. 

The Coyle Line rescue operation lasted for 
over 2 days. During that time no member 
of the crew slept. The crews of both boats 
fed, clothed, and gave first aid in the course 
of their rescue operations. Because some 
of the victims were seriously injured, a doc- 
tor and nurse temporarily boarded the Dal- 
las to care for the sick and hurt. The boats 
worked with Army and Coast Guard hell- 
copters that took emergency cases from the 
towboats and flew them to onshore hospi- 
tals. Many of the survivors remained on 
the boats for long periods because the boats 
were so busy they could not stop to let them 
disembark. 

Captain Lingoni said that every member of 
the crew performed exceptional work and as 
an example singled out the heroism of his 
deck mate, George Spondike. While on 
patrol, the crew heard shouts for help from 
the shore. A man swam to the Houston from 
the opposite side of the river to tell the 
captain that people were being washed from 
their homes into the canal. Spondike, with 
the help of another crew member, William 
Nielson, went into the river and found him- 
self in water up to his head. Using wooden 
oars to keep from sinking into the swamp, 
the two men went to the aid of the stranded 
people. Many times the men and hurricane 
victims disappeared beneath the water caus- 
ing some bad moments aboard the Houston. 
But they always managed to come in safely. 

In addition to the high wind and swirling 
waters, rescue operations were made even 
more hazardous by the presence of snake 
colonies. In order to reach people in the 
water, the men had to swim through scores 
of the dredged-up reptiles. While the crew 
members readily admitted being scared to 
death by the snakes, they said they were so 
busy killing them they didn't have time to 
stay scared for long. s 

Captain Lingoni, who had taken part in 
another hurricane rescue in 1938, stayed on 
board su the rescue operations and 
the distribution of food and clothing. He 
went without sleep for 40 hours, In addition 
to human passengers, dogs too were rescued 
as they were found. 

The captains and crews will long remember 
the terrible hardships suffered by the disaster 
victims. They will remember with sadness 
the rescuéd mother who lost all her 7 chil- 
dren and the man who saw 10 members of 
his family drown. But perhaps what they 
will best remember is the cry that went up 
from 1 of 2 people standing in the water as 
the towboat approached. “Thank the Lord, 
the river boat men have come.“ 
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Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
that the time has come for an all-out 
Support for increasing unemployment 

rance benefits and the extension of 
the duration and the coverage of same. 
Thousands upon thousands of unem- 
Ployed workers in Pennsylvania and 
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other States have already exhausted 
their benefit rights under existing law. 
Many more thousands daily face the 
same prospect. Countless others un- 
employed in this and other States are 
without unemployment insurance pro- 
tection, casting them upon the State 
and the community for any relief from 
their economic distress. Remedy of 
this situation by State legislatures is 
virtually impossible until after Janu- 
ary 1959. Congressional action is ur- 
gently needed now. I urge that you 
support a flat increase in duration 
rather than the establishment of one 
uniform period for all States. Likewise, 
I urge your support for a unilateral 
Federal increase above benefit levels 
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rather than establishment of a fixed 
amount for all States. 

Time is running out for action on 
this serious situation. I believe that 
the citizens at home ought to have be- 
fore them a schedule of the different 
weekly benefits, duration of benefits, as- 
sessments against payrolls and other 
pertinent information in order that a 
decision when it is made is based upon 
the true economics of the situation 
rather than upon a desire to win public 
political support. I would like to read 
and present a few of the weekly bene- 
fits from the following table for the 
information of the citizens at home. 


Unemployment insurance under Slate laws, Jan. 1, 1958 


Average Average Maximum 
vong weekly weekly benefit 
benefi wages in as a percentage 
Stato or Territory paid for Maximum weekly benefit covered of averuge 
total unem employ weekly wages 
ployment, ment, 
January- 1956 
June 1057 1957 1939 
$81 
65 43 87 
138 33 41 
ši 37 61 
45 47 95 
9 45 50 
=) 44 62 
Sfi 47 56 
9 39 58 
77 39 59 
67 45 81 
"3 43 87 
62 57 85 
75 55 82 
90 33 56 
8S 39 58 
7 41 67 
76 45 66 
71 45 69 
72 35 90 
e 50 74 
74 47 65 
75 47 57 
v7 $1 53 
79 48 62 
sA i 97 
78 42 et 
75 43 60 
7 45 66 
gä 4 57 
1 48 70 
K7 40 55 
T4 41 73 
NY 41 61 
6 i 89 
8 38 50 
R9 37 5A 
7 37 el 
s 48 53 
7 45 60 
70 48 70 
n 45 99 
47 42 69 
nà 45 78 
75 37 65 
74 50 70 
68 41 iG 
tif 42 74 
81 42 57 
3 A R2 37 59 
5 2 KS 46 55 
29 | 55 percent to 55 percent plus $ö- 74 55 78 


Percentage | Average 
of claimants) employer 


who tax rate, Conourrent 
Duration of | exhausted 1957 supplementary 
benefits benefits, (percent | unemployment 
July 1956- | of taxable | benefits allowed 
June 1957 | payrolls) 
22 1.3 
11. 7-20 36 1.1 res, 
15-26 15 2.7 | No issue, 
10-26 20 1.3 | Yes, 
10-18 33 1.1 | Yes, 
15-26 13 1.4 | Yes, 
10-26 21 5 | Yes, 
8, 0-26 aaa 1.2 Yes. 
11-26 25 8 | Yes. 
11. 6-26 35 7 | Yes, 
5-16 42 +7 | Yes, 
2 33 1.2 | Yes. 
2⁰ 10 1,0 | No issue, 
10-26 25 1.3 | No issue, 
10-26 2 1.0 | Yes, 
5. 6-20 38 1.0 | No, 
6. 7-24 35 -5 | Yes. 
8. 4-20 27 1.0 | Yes, S 
26 26 2.0 | Yes, 
10-20 38 1.4 | Yes. 
26 16 1.6 | No issue, 
26 17 1.0 | Yes, 
7. 1-26 20 1.6 | Yes, 
9. 5-26 26 2.0 | Yes, 
18-26 2 1.0 | Yes. 
20 24 1.7 | Yes. 
12, 5-20 20 1.0 | Yes, 
2 20 1.3 | Yes. 
920 35 .9 | Yes. 
10-26 21 2.0 | No issue, 
26 13 1.6 | No issue, 
13-26 26 1.7 | Yes. 
12-24 22 1,2 | No issue, 
26 11 1.7 Yes. 
26 18 1.4 | No. 
20 21 1.4 | Yes. 
9. 2-28 16 .7 | No. 
6. 7-26 Al 1.0 | Yes. 
12, 9-26 19 1.4 | Yes, 
30 17 1.5 | Yes, 
7. 9-26 30 27 | Yes. 
10-22 35 1.1 | No issue, 
5. 7-20 38 -9 | No issue, 
33 1.7 | Yes, 
8-24 38 -7 | Yes, 
15-28 19 1.3 | Yes, 
17 1.3 | Yes. 
8-18 3i „5 | No. 
12-26 n 2.3 Yer, 
” 13 1.0 | Yes. 
10-2802 40 1.1 | Yes. 
12-26 27 Li) Ves. 


— . ——f——ç7— . — — ——ö ' . —— —— 


You will note that most of the plans 
Call for a specific duration period either 
Dercentagewise or a fixed number. Per- 
Sonally I believe that the sound method 
of approach would be that Congress use 
a base with a minimum duration sched- 
ule sufficient to carry over the serious 
Fag immediately ahead. My sugges- 

on would be a minimum of 40 to 45 
Weeks with a minimum payment to be no 

than two-thirds of the average 
Weekly earnings with a minimum of $25 


under any conditions. However, all 
States would be compelled to reach an 
equalization in payroll assessment before 
being permitted to assess the general 
public in a general tax for this purpose. 
If you will note the schedule immedi- 
ately preceding this paragraph you will 
note that some States have a payroll 
tax as low as five-tenths of 1 percent 
while other States hit the maximum of 
2.7 percent. I believe it would be emi- 
nently unfair to the industry in the 


higher payroll tax States to be forced 
through general taxation to pay for 
States in the lower brackets. 
In order to aid recovery I would fur- 
ther suggest thaf H. R. 10974, which I 
sponsored early in this session to increase 
social-security benefits, reduce age limits, 
and open the road for retirement of older 
workers, be favorably considered, 
Coupled with an amended liberalized 
unemployment compensation bill, this 
social-security bill will start the first real 
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move toward the solution of the problem 
of the aged worker in America. For too 
long, we have discussed, studied, investi- 
gated, made reports, but have failed to 
put into effect concrete action to alle- 
viate the situation. I think this Congress 
has a moral duty to immediately set to 
work in the fields I have just covered. 


Jobless Father of Five Almost Desperate 
Enough To Steal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the following poignant story which ap- 
peared recently in the Fort Worth Press. 

It deals with the impact the current 
recession is having on an individual fam- 
ily, and emphasizes the conciusions to 
which a man will come when faced with 
desperation. 

While it is well and good for the econ- 
omists and statisticians to remain cool 
and analytical as the unemployment 
figures continue to mount, here we have 
a stark description of human misery as 
a young and energetic husband faces 
the grim reality of hunger and poverty 
for his family. 

This is the situation behind the fig- 
ures, and it is undoubtedly being re- 
peated in all parts of the country at 
this time. I thought it would be well to 
point up anew the terrible loss of dignity 
and the hopelessness incumbent on a 
man in such a situation. This js a hu- 
man problem that can never be under- 
stood by simply analyzing the statistics 
alone. 

JOBLESS FATHER oF FIVE ALMOST DESPERATE 
ENOUGH To STEAL 
(By Marshall Lynam) 

The jobless father of five cold and hungry 
children said yesterday he is almost desperate 
enough to steal. 

“I've never stolen anything in my life, but 
if things don't get better pretty soon I 
don't Know what III do,” said Curtis L. 
Jackson, 26, of 3411 North Terry. 

He said he has had no steady work since 
he was laid off from an aircraft plant in 
September. 

To make matters worse, he and his wife 
Peggy and their five sons—Donald, 6, James, 
4, Robert, 2, Michael, 1, and Jeffrey, 3 
months—have been plagued by sickness. 

“The past 2 weeks we have borrowed 
money from friends to buy the baby’s milk. 
We're behind on all our bills. I'm looking 
for them to come out and get everything 
we've got,” the distraught young father 
said. 

The gas was shut off Friday in the house 
they rent for $8.75 a week. 

Im about $150 behind in the rent, but 
our landlord has been nice enough to let us 
stay,” he said. $ 

Jackson said he is a payment behind on a 
1953 car on which he owes $380. 

“If I lose the car I won't have a way even 
to look for work,“ he said. 
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He said he has worked at odd jobs a total 
of 6 weeks since he lost his aircraft plant 
job. Jackson is an apprentice carpenter and 
one man has told him he may give him a job 
tomorrow. 

In the meantime there's no food or heat 
in the house. 

“We ate dinner with some friends today,” 
he said. “We stayed at home last night and 
like to froze.” 

Jackson said he and his family came here 
2 years ago from Georgia. Their troubles 
really started in 1956 when Don, the oldest 
boy, had to have an operation. 

“The doctor bill was almost $1,000," he 
said. “Then my wife has had some sick 
spells.” z 

But the worst siege of sickness hit the 
family in December. Jackson and three of 
his children were hospitalized with pneu- 
monia, About the same time his wife went 
to the hospital to have their youngest child. 
The child has been hospitalized a few days 
since then because, Jackson said, it was not 
getting the proper food. 

The father said welfare workers helped 
the family in December but he has not been 
able to get any help since. He said he has 
applied for unemployment pay but so far 
it has not come through. 

A campaign to help the family has been 
started by Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. Miller 
of 3208 Ross, MA. 2-2132, Dr. Miller is pas- 
tor of the Northgate Baptist Church. 


Bread for Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
March 12, 1958: 

BREAD For PORT 

It is understandable that Orleanians not 
directly connected with the import or export 
business might view efforts to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act with some 
degree of detachment. “So what if it ex- 
pires this summer, what does that mean to 
me?” might be their question. 

Robert W. French, director of the port of 
New Orleans, has outlined before the House 
Ways and Means Committee just what the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act means to 
Orleanians. Expiration of the trade agree- 
ments “would effectively destroy the en- 
vironment and the very foundation of for- 
eign trade at the port of New Orleans,” Dr. 
French said, and “foreign trade is the life- 
blood of New Orleans.” 

Getting down to figures, Dr. French said 
that a recent survey shows that more than 
100,000 persons in New Orleans are directly 
employed in port activities. On that basis, 
he said, from 300,000 to 400,000 persons in 
this area are directly dependent on foreign 
trade. The port director, who earned his 
doctor's degree in international economics, 
added that thousands more indirectly owe 
their economic well-being to business that 
passes across the wharves. In addition, dock 
board activities create employment and in- 
come and represent a continuing demand 
for about $14 million per year of human and 
material resources in this area, the port di- 
rector said. “It has been estimated,” he 
added, “that 70 cents of every New Orleans 
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dollar can be directly or indirectly traced to 
foreign trade and port operations.” 

Dr. French pointed out that foreign trade 
has been an effective short-term shock ab- 
sorber for New Orleans in domestic business 
recessions such as the present one. He cited 
a projection from a 2-year study by the 
Tulane Society of Economics which indi- 
cates that, if past United States export trends 
continue, New Orleans can expect in 1970 an 
84-percent increase over 1956 in the value of 
ite foreign commerce. 


Most of the more than 800,000 persons liv- 


ing In the New Orleans area as well as the 


citizens of other port areas, have a personal 
stake in what happens to the proposed 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, 
H. R. 10368. An expression of their inter- 
est to their Congressmen could be instru- 
mental in protecting their interest through 
continued reciprocal trade. 


Visit to the Capital by Students and Fac- 
ulty Advisers of Carter G. Woodson 
Junior High School, of New Orleans, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, at a time 
when our Nation’s educational system 
is occupying a very critical place in our 
future existence, I am happy to note 
that the Carter G. Woodson Junior High 
School, of New Orleans, arranged to 
have its civics class visit our Nation's 
Capital on an educational field trip. This 
trip is a culminating activity for the 
school’s unit on National Government. 

This group with us represents a pre- 
paratory school for colored children. It 
has been in existence only 4 years and 
already has an enrollment of 1,500. Ap- 
proximately half of this enrollment is 
in the ninth and highest grade of the 
school; the other half is about equally 
divided between the seventh and eighth 
grades. This is the school’s first trip 
to Washington and they have allowed 
sufficient time in their plans to permit, 
in addition to witnessing the activities 
of Congress, adequate sightseeing trips 
and a trip to visit the United Nations and 
other points of interest in New York 
City. 

To my knowledge, this is the first Ne- 
gro school of this kind in Louisiana that 
has sent its pupils to Washington. It 
is indicative to me of the fine advance- 
ment that is being made by our educa- 
tors who realize the importance of bring- 
ing to our young people firsthand knowl- 
edge of the operation of our government, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the names of the students and faculty 
advisers from the Carter G. Woodson 
Junior High School who took part in this 
well planned educational tour. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Faculty advisers: Miss Ezzie M. Jelks, Mr. 
J. Harold Boueree. 
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Students: Dionne August, Camilla Babin, 
da Barnes, Lynne Brousseau, Josie 
Coleman, Barbara Davis, Andria Ellis, Odeal 
Ellis, Sandra Herbert, Sadie Jackson, Marva 
Jacquot, Caterine Jelks, Alverdis Kelly, Linda 
Miles, Barbara Mills, Theresa Moline; Gwen- 
dolyn Morris, Dorothy Pace, Delores Sholes, 
Dorothy Swanson, Marilyn Taylor, Lucretia 
Turner, Joyce Whitfield, Jesse Bridges, Mc- 
ur Byrd, John James, Leslie Lee, Willlam 
McCullum, George Moore, Herman Pierre, 
Albert Spriggins, Cleveland Taylor, Ernest 
Walker, Milton Williams, Harold’ Young. 


“Where There Is No Vision, the People 
Perish” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er. our beloved and able colleague, Con- 
8r€ssman OverTON Brooks, spoke in 
Jacksonville, Fla., Monday night in an 
urgent and important appeal to all of 
us to have vision as a necessity if we will 
survive. 


X He spoke about the importance of de- 
bie all of our waterways and par- 

Cularly for early construction of the 
authorized cross Florida barge canal. In 
= doing he utilized his vast experience 

defense matters as the senior majority 
Set of the House Armed Services 
Ao amittee and as the president of the 

ational Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
He said: 


11 iesi there is no viston, the people per- 
het but he that keepeth the law, happy is 
mee sayeth. the Bible in the Book of 
he TES, Certainly this quotation is just 
Soa oe today as it was when written 
and years ago. A people must have vision 
ta Must look to the future if we are to 
ve forward and survive in the strongly 
Competitive world of today. 
tourig the course of World War IT, I had 
ata opportunity of flying along the Atlantic 
> board and up and down the coast of 
8 I saw many tragic scenes, the 
eg of which will live in my mind as 
. as I liye. I saw a submarine attack on 
the of our merchant vessels farther down to 
a south in the Caribbean Sea. I saw our 
= Planes take off from a local naval base and 

y out to attack and to destroy the sub- 
2 one I witnessed some of them return 
20 € base, some shattered and some barely 

le to get back. 

I 7285 our tankers torpedoed along this sea - 
to 1 our Ballors struggling in the water 
Pek vive the attack. German submarines 
of 2 tankers and cargo ships within sight 
Gon nd on our eastern seaboard. Deep 
tr n in the sands of your Florida beaches, 

des of the oll from those sunken ships 
A be found. German subs were 80 
Pets y effective that the transporthtion of 
oun from the oll fields in the gulf area 

— Was virtually halted. New England 
oll Pang because there was not enough fuel 
i eat homes and operate industries. 
may recall how damaging this sub- 

wen 2 campaign was to our transportation 
tet, This lasted to the point that there 
Š Aaea seagoing American tankers left to 


K 
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I mention this because the Russian sub- 
marine menace is far greater today than 
that of the Germans in World War II. Dur- 
ing World War II, the Germans had a sub- 
marine fleet of 290 vessels. Today it is esti- 
mated that the Russians have a fieet of be- 


‘tween 500 and 600 submarines and many of 


them of the most modern variety. 

As chairman of a-subcommittee of armed 
services, I have been making inquiries into 
the strength of the Russian submarine fleet. 
Increasingly, it is pushing out farther into 
the Atlantic and the Pacific to hold maneu- 
vers. It, of course, is composed of the most 
modern variety of the snorkle-type subma- 
rine perfected by the Germans; and we now 
have reason to believe that the Russians are 
perfecting a nuclear submarine with the 
ability to remain under water indefinitely, 
with unlimited range, and even with ability 
to fire rockets and torpedoes while still sub- 
merged. J 

In the face of this new Russian menace, 
Tet me point out that the proper develop- 
ment of our intracoastal waters becomes in- 
creasingly important to our national de- 
fonse. These waterways offer a vital link in 
our transportation system—a link that is 
sheltered from the submarine menace and is 
largely protected from the air. 

Modern submarines are now capable of 
launching, when under water, missiles with 
atomic warheads. If, however, our vital war 
cargo is moving along the intracoastal canal 
system on the gulf coast or along the eastern 
seaboard, it is. highly unlikely that these 
vessels will be molested. Vessels carrying 
these cargoes so vital to our people and to 
the continuance of our war effort, would 
move along these inland water routes in 
sheltered security from all efforts of the 
undersea craft. Even though, now and then, 
one of the ships or barges carrying the bur- 
den of the war effort of our people may be 
bombed from the air, the loss will be rela- 
tively small, and the waterway obstruction 
can be easily removed. 

We are proud of our achievement in build- 
ing our intracoastal canal from Brownsville, 
Tex, to the gulf coast of Florida. 

We are even more pleased to learn that 
this portion of the canal which is con- 
structed, is used and used to capacity by our 
people. Along the Atlantic, the canal is in 
operation to Trenton, N. J.; along the gulf 
coast ot Corpus Christi, Tex. The missing 
ling in this great system lies right here in 
Florida, and this is the portion of the overall 
project which should recelye our present at- 
tention. 

I can remember years ago how, when this 
project came before the House of Representa- 
tives, the Nation then was not as well sold 
on the importance of inland waterways as it 
is at the present time. Since then, great 
achievements in engineering have brought 
about the construction of the waterways in 
the Mississippi Valley, along the Missouri. 
the Ohio, Tennessee, and many other 
streams in the central portion of the Na-. 
tion. All of these rivers and inland water- 
ways are in use now; and we have the ex- 
perience of the years behind us, showing the 
importance of Inland water transportation. 
In addition, a great world war has ended, 
and In the smouldering hulks of our lost 
ships and in the tragedy of the loss of the 
lives of our brave senmen, we have formed 
the firm resolve that we must relentlessly 
pursue this program of inland waterway de- 
velopment. 

“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” 

Let me pause for a moment to make some 
observations about the importance of inland 
waterways. From the dawn of history, civi- 
lization has grown up around the water, on 
the coasts, and on the rivers. Towns and 
cities were not founded on the side of a rail- 
road track, nor on an oxcart trail, nor on 
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an airstrip unless there was water close at 
hand. Water is the key to civilization. 
Water transportation is nature's golden 
thread which binds peoples together and 
works for the well-being of mankind. 

Certainly, American civilization Is tied up 
with our waterways. Bold explorers located 
our waterways and pursued them to their 
source. Our early colonists sailed into our 
harbors on the Atlantic seaboard and up 
our rivers, always bearing in mind the im- 
portance of tidewater upon communications 
and commerce, and while boldly moving in- 
land, at the same time always holding 
strongly to the past. 

George Washington was first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen,” as the trite saying goes. George 
Washington was almost first ln water deyel- 
opment. This great man was a surveyor, and 
in this capacity it is said that he surveyed 
the historic Chesapeake and Potomac Canal, 
which begins at the Nation's Capital and 
runs some 147 miles northwestward, furnish- 
ing canal transportation to Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and even a small part 
of Pennsylvania, This route has been used 
even until recent years. The National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress appreciates the great 
contribution which our first President made 
to the program of our water development; 
and, in recognition, we will journey to Mount 
Vernon during the course of our coming 
national convention in Washington, between 
May 14 and May 16, and lay a wreath upon 
the tomb of the man to whom all Americans 
are so heavily indebted, 

The United States has been interested in 
water development since the beginning of 
our Government. Our history shows that 
the Army engineers were called upon to do 
work in the New York Harbor near Sandy 
Hook shortly after the birth of our Republic, 
Throughout the years, our national interest 
An this program has increased; but It was 
not until 1936 that our Government for- 
mally adopted inland-waterway development 
as a national policy. This was done in the 
great Omnibus Flood Control Act of that 
year. i 
Boldly our engineers have pushed back the 
frontiers of achievement. Vigorously they 
have moved in to accomplish the impossible, 
The Panama Canal, a product of American 
ingenuity, is the outstanding but certainly 
not our only example of accomplishment in 
the fleld of waterway development. 

When the work was done on the Missis- 
sippi, no one knew just how much traffic 
this great river and its tributaries would 
carry. When the Intracoastal Canal was 
built, we assumed it would be used; but no 
one could positively say just to what extent 
it would bear our commerce. I have a few 
facts which I think will be impressive to you, 

Figures compiled by the Corps of Army 
Engineers for 1956 (latest figures available), 
covering seaborne freight moving through our 
harbors, equaled 1,093,000,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,016,000,000 in 1955, the previous 
record year. 

Tonnage for the gulf ports was very im- 
pressive during 1956. The figures show the 
following tonnage for the leading gulf ports: 


New Orleans, La 50, 700, 000 
Houston; Te ~- 52, 300, 000 
Beaumont, Te 25, 700, 000 
Mobile, Ale s205 24 -—Se sect ccco ce 17, 500, 000 


Figures for other leading ports in the Na- 
tion are: - 


Boston, Mass.. „% 21, 000, 000 
New York, N. Y. 134. 700. 000 
Philadelphia, Pa 55. 700, 000 
Baltimore, Md 51, 600, 000 
Norfolk, va 44, 600, 000 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 19, 600, 000 
Richmond, Calif 14, 800, 000 
Portland. Oreg 13, 800, 000 
Seattle, Was = 13,700, 000 
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Coastal areas having a concentration of 
harbors include the following, with total 
1956 tons: Delaware River from Trenton, 
N. J., to the sea, 109,200,000; Hampton Road, 
Va., 71,700,000; San Francisco Bay, Calif. 
44,200,000; Columbia and Lower Willamette 
Rivers, Oregon and Washington, 20,900,000. 

Following is a breakdown of the 220 billion 
ton miles of freight carried on the inland 
waterways in 1956: 


Gulf coast waterways — 
Mississippi river system 
Great Lakes system 
Atlantic coast waterways 
Pacific coast waterways.-.. 5, 199, 000, 000 
Other water ways = 3, 000, 000 


Year by year in the Congress, we fight for 
a waterway program. As we constantly push 
forward to the goal of full development, we 
are met by resistance from vested groups who 
dub our program, “pork barrel“ and sneer- 
ingly refer to our efforts as “logrolling.” 
These selfish groups make use of periodicals 
with wide distribution throughout the United 
States. Some of these delight in their futile 
efforts to prevent progress of our water-use 
program, and in their selfishness they at the 
same time reach out for subsidies from the 
Post Office Department to help them on their 
mailing expenses. As a Government we lose 
millions of dollars in direct mall subsidies 
from some of these national magazines, and 
these groups are the ones who do their 
best to kill our program. The spending of 
public moneys on flood control and water 
development helps the public generally, while 
the subsidies given to the magazines help 
only those sleek, vested interests to the tune 
of millions of dollars each year. 

In 1956, the United States Army engi- 
neers reported that more than one billion 
tons of freight moved over the intracoastal 
system. The figures for 1957 are now being 
computed in IBM machines, and will not be 
ready until September. At my request, the 
Army has made a spot check of 1957 ton- 
nage. The indications are that in spite of 
the business slump of last summer and fall, 
the 1957 waterway tonnage broke all records, 
And as for the intracoastal waterways, figures 
indicated that there will be a slight increase 
in tonnage over the figures for 1956, This is 
an Interesting fact because 1957 produced a 
drop in railroad freight loading. These fig- 
ures would indicate that intracoastal traffic 
is on the increase in spite of the economic 
recession which struck us last fall. 

From these simple facts, I think that we 
can draw some fundamental conclusions: 

1. We should press forward vigorously with 
our program of intracoastal water develop- 
ment. 

2. We should not become faint of heart 
because now and then the opposition raises 
its ugly head and takes advantage of a sub- 
sidized periodical to further its bitter fight. 

3. We should let the general public and 
Members of Congress know what our needs 
are and where the United States can help in 
our program. 

4. Finally, we should organize to the hilt 
in pushing forward this great American 
program. 
I live in the Red River Valley. We, too, 
are interested in a great navigation program. 
We are interested in the construction of a 
canal to be built from Shreveport, La., a dis- 
tance of some 204 miles to Old River and 
to the Mississippi. This canal will then con- 
nect the heart of the Red River Valley with 
the great waterway system of the Mississippi 
River. 

We, too, have been working on this project 
for many years; but our failure to gain our 
goal in a relatively short time has not stunted 
our efforts. Such projects as these build for 
the future. When the Red River Overton 
Waterway is completed, it will connect with 
the Mississippi, the Intercoastal Waterway, 
and with your own project here in Florida. 


15, 021, 000, 000 
56, 786, 000, 000 
110, 665, 000, 000 
32, 302, 000, 000 
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I am, therefore, not only generally but am 
directly interested in your own endeavor 
today. 

“Where there is no vision, the people 


My friends, I realize that you, too, are 
working on a project which will yet require 
much effort and much time to complete. 
Strong hands and farseeing minds have 
already spent time and effort on the build- 
ing of a canal across the State of Florida. 
This project will not be finished in 1 year. 
I remember, almost 20 years ago, when this 
was debated and voted upon in the House of 
Representatives in Washington. Things are 
looking better in Congress for such type of 
projects, and you may be able to put this 
in shape soon. This would, however, not give 
you at once a usable cross-Florida canal. 
Planning, work, and construction must con- 
tinue to make this dream come true. 

I look around me and I see earnest. hearts 
and heroic individuals who are consecrated 
to this effort. They do not fear and are not 
ashamed to put their efforts on this great 
project which will link the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic. Of course, we want this 
project to be usable as soon as possible; but 
we all know that the great benefits over 
periods of the years will fall to those who 
come after us. 

One may ask, Why, then, the effort if the 
program cannot be ended before the torch 
begins to fall from willing hands; and before 
We may receive the greater benefit from such 
a project? I quote a little poem, one of the 
most powerful in the English language; it 
is called the Pilgrim: 


“Old man, said a fellow pilgrim near, 
You are wasting strength with building 
here: 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again must pass this way; 
You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide; 
Why build you the bridge at eventide? 


“The builder lifted his old gray head. 
Good friend, in the past I have come, he 
said. 
There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way: 
This chasm, that has been naught for me. 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him.” 


We who are engaged in this broad program 
of developing internal America may not live 
to see the day when our works are completed 
and all our dreams come true. In my judg- 
ment, it may require a thousand years to 
complete all water-development programs 
needed for our country—reclamation, nayi- 
gation, flood control, and hydroelectric—all 
needed, all permitted by the possibilities of 
our land. We know, however, we are making 
progress, and in this vein we move ahead, 
firmly confident of the future. 


Tribute to A. Glenn Mower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Rochambeau Commission 
of the United States on March 12, 1958, 
in tribute to Mr. A. Glenn Mower, 
Rochambeau Commissioner for the 
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State of Pennsylvania; also, a copy of 
the message of condolence sent to Mr. 
Mower’s family by the French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States: 

Whereas God in His Infinite wisdom has 
called to a life more abundant one of the 
founders of the Rochambeau Commission, 
the Honorable A. Glenn Mower; and 

Whereas as representative on the Commis- 
sion for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
since April 16, 1953, when it was founded, 
Mr. Mower has consistently displayed strong 
leadership, helpful interest, and generous 
cooperation in all undertakings; and 

‘Whereas in his work for the commission. 
his efforts were untiring, his counsel and 
advice of inestimable assistance, his service 
faithful, and his devotion and consecration 
of a high standard that has seldom been 
equaled and never surpassed; and 

Whereas we of the commission with a sense 
of sincere sorrow and irreparable loss, de- 
sire to extend this tribute of affection and 
admiration to the memory of a patriot who 
was an honor to his country and whose life 
leaves a precious legacy to his fellow man: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be made 
part of the official records of the commission 
us a tribute to A. Glenn Mower and an ex- 
pression of the profound sympathy we feel 
for his family at their loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That the original copy be dis- 
patched to His Excellency, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, with the request it be placed 
in the archives of the State Mr. Mower served 
so faithfully. 

THE RocHAMSEAU COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CHARLES R. LANDON, 
Major General, USAF (Retired) Mil- 
itary Chairman. 
CHARLES PARMER, President. 

Inscribed in the Nation’s Capital March 

12, 1958. 


— 


Fenrvary 14, 1958. 
To the Famity or A. GLENN Mower, Camp 
Hill, Pa. 

It is with deep sorrow that I have heard 
of your bereavement. The passing of Mr. 
A. Glenn Mower deprives my country of 4 
true and active friend. I know with what 
dedication and with what faith Mr. Mower 
worked as a Rochambeau Commissioner to 
strengthen the ties linking our two countries. 

I wish to assure you of my deep sympathy- 

Sincerely yours, 
HERVÉ ALPHAND, 
Ambassador of France to the United States. 


Trade Builds Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Farmington (Conn.) Valley 
Herald of February 27, 1958: 

Traps BUILDS Joss 

President Eisenhower has stated: “If we 
fall in our trade policy, we may fail in all.” 
On February 17, the House Ways and Means 
Committee began bitter debate on that very 
trade policy. 

The administration proposes a 5-year ex- 
tension of the reciprocal-trade-agreements 
program, and would give the President mod- 
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erate additional power under it to make fur- 
ther tariff reductions. 

Opposition to the bill is . The 
President wants the tariff lowered: a highly 
vocal minority and various lobbies don’t. 

here opposition exists, it is frequently 

on strictly local interests. 

The administration has proposed measures 
to help those industries hurt by foreign com- 
Petition over thelr rough spots. A country, 
fatten that belleves in competition can- 
pk eliminate all competition, foreign or do- 

estic, simply by passing a law or raising a 


A study of American production; exports 
bes imports, clearly indicates America's es- 
a need for foreign markets in which to 
5 our surplus production. To be paid in 

Ollars for our exports we must be ready to 
my dollars for our imports. With 4.5 mil- 
85 jobs attributable to work created by 
185 export and import trade, it is obvious 

at the best interests of Americs lie in the 
sxPanding rather than the contracting of the 

dlume of trade we do with other nations. 
we absence of outright dollar grants 
th ch no one advocates, there is no way that 

e nations of the free world can buy our 
unless we are willing to export. 
me We in Connecticut have a large stake in 

panded foreign trade. Connecticut indus- 
ser 4 export about $250 million of products 
year, About 50,000 Connecticut workers 
ae € their living directly or indirectly from 
A Pi trade. Electrical equipment and 
moe from Bridgeport, electric drills and 
ie el trains from New Haven, silverware 
t om Wallingford, brass and copper products 
88 Waterbury, iron and steel manufac- 
die from Oakville, brakelining from Mid- 
town, aircraft parts from Hartford, auto 
from Bristol, and electric shavers from 

‘amford; all these Connecticut products are 
è Pped around the world. An expanded 
dart trade will benefit the high-wage in- 
toe tries that produce the bulk of the goods 

the Connecticut export market. A 
ae market for these goods will provide 
ed employment opportunities for Con- 
icut workers. 
tun this sputnik age it is a stark reality 
jer a former degree of self-sufficiency is 

Pidly diminishing. From 25 percent to 75 
Percent of essential raw materials are im- 
5 ted. We are self-sufficient in only 9 of 
In Minerals essential to American industry. 

the past we have been able to go it alone. 
0 d missile age our defense and ability 
cnn ourselves are now dependent on 
Pars tions outside our borders. Failure to 

ew the Trade Agreements Act will surely 
a 3 world against the economic, 
viet inion, and military threat of the So- 
erte sident Eisenhower has declared “the 
in nsion of the Trade Act is our national 
theme or world peace.” We certainly hope 
the Congressmen will actively support 
natin neeldent- as in such matters of great 
8 ‘onal importance he deserves the support 
all, especially his own party,’ 


Pennsylvania Is a Great State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


5 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 
at FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
on © to extend my remarks in the REC- 
a’ I include the following column by 
Harrison Smith which appeared in 
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the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News, of March 22, 1958, in which he 
enumerates the many outstanding fea- 
tures of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania: 
VALLEY Views 
(By Harrison Smith) 
KNOWING OUR STATE > 
Unlike Texas, California, Florida and 

Other States whose significant postwar ex- 
pansion of population and economy have 
brought about excessive claims by widescale 
propagandizing, Pennsylvania has long been 


far below par in promotion of its own facill- _ 


ties and in retaining its deserved high place 
in the national limelight. 

In all the world, no other area of 45,000 
square miles equals Pennsylvania in the 
wealth of its resources or the range of its 
products, yet Pennsylvanians as a whole are 
poor salesmen in heralding the achievements 
of their own State. 

Despite this fact, Pennsylvania’s spots of 
historic interest, as well as its scenic and 
outdoor attractions, accounted last year for 
$1 billion tourists business, ranking third 
among the States as point of destination for 
traveling American families. 

Facts about Pennsylvania 


From Pennsylvania's mines and wells is 
produced nearly. one-sixth of the entire 
Nation's fuel energy for heating and lighting 
of our cities, operation of transportation, and 
turning the wheels of industry. 

It is the foremost user of the Nation's 
railway facilities, accounting for one-seventh 
of all carload freight transported by class 1 
railroads in the country—more than the 
combined tonnage of the 3 Pacific States and 
the 8 Mountain States. 

In total volume of waterborne commerce, 
Philadelphia is the second most important 
port on the Atlantic coast, while Pittsburgh 
is the Nation's busiest interior river port. 

There are nearly 3½ million telephones in 
use in Pennsylvania, more than in the Soviet 
Union and the entire continent of South 
America combined. 

In the output of iron and steel products, 
Pennsylvania not only far outranks every 
other State, but its production is greater 
than any single foreign nation, 

In the past 38 years, nearly 18 percent of 
all United States mineral products have come 
from the mines, quarries, and oil wells of 
the Keystone State. 

Pennsylvania has the largest rural popu- 
lation in the Nation and more small cities 
and towns than any other State. In the 
number of places under 10,000 population, 
Pennsylvania has nearly six times as many 
as all of New England combined. 


Farm production 


Despite its leadership in industrial and 
raw material production, Pennsylvania ranks 
high in agricultural production on its 147,000 
farms and 14 million acres under cultivation. 

On the agricultural scene, the State leads 
the Nation in milk sold on the farm, in cigar 
leaf tobacco and buckwheat, and produces 
more turkeys than any other State east of 
the Mississippi. It is also the leading pro- 
ducer of ice cream, cream cheese, scrapple, 
pork sausage, and mushrooms, 

Several counties of the State are among 
the Nation’s leaders in poultry and egg pro- 
duction and in such fruit crops as apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries, and grapes. 

Some historic highlights 


Yet with all its present-day contributions 
to the American scene, Pennsylvania can 
boast many firsts in the Nation’s history, 
some of which include: 5 

The first hard-surfaced highway in the 
United States, constructed between Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster between 1792 and 
1796; 
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The first operating freight rallroad—the 9- 
mile Mauch Chunk Railway—completed in 
1827 for transportation of coal; 

The first steam locomotive used in Amer- 
ica, which ran between Carbondale and 
Honesdale in 1829 on Tails laid by the Del- 
aware & Hudson Canal Co:: 

The first passenger steam railroad—the 
Philadelphia-Columbia Line—chartered in 
1823, 7 years before the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, Great 
Britain's first regular steam-driven line. 

The world’s first commercial ollfield, de- 
aer when Drake's well was drilled in 

The first projected moving picture, ex- 
hibited in Philadelphia in 1870; 

America’s first moving picture studio, 
opened in that city in 1898; 

The first moving picture theater, estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh in 1905; 

The first commercial broadcasting station 
in the world, located in Pittsburgh in 1921, 

The first American university, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1749, the first women’s 
medical college in the world was opened in 
Philadelphia in 1850, while the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, founded in 1805, was the 
first American school of fine arts. 


Texans, please take note. 


Repeal of the So-called Jones Act Ex- 
emption Would Increase, Not Lower, 
Alaska Transportation Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in his regu- 
lar column which appeared in the March 
24, 1958, Washington Post, George Dixon 
referred to Alaskan statehood and 
quoted C. W. Snedden, publisher of the 
Fairbanks News Miner as saying: 

One of the most bitter complaints of 
Alaska businessmen is that any shipment 
for Alaska must clear through a United 
States port. He buys most of his newsprint 
in Powell River, British Columbia, but it has 
to be detoured away south to Seattle to be 
loaded into an American bottom. He has to 
pay $5.42 a ton to dock it in Seattle, and 
another 65.42 to load it again. This, with 
the transportation detour, makes his news- 
print cost him an extra $17.41 a ton. 2 

He says most other Alaskan businessmen 
are similarly penalized. 


In the interest of accuracy, I should 
like to say that contrary to this quotation 
shipments for Alaska are not required 
to clear through a United States port. 
Rather with certain minor exceptions 
they must be transported in American 
vessels. 

Mr. Snedden and other statehood en- 
thusiasts look for relief from high freight 
rates through elimination of this re- 
quirement, and while I sympathize with 
their complaint, I fear they are destined 
to disappointment because actually I 
think it would have the opposite effect. 
Allowing foreign-filag service in conjunc- 
tion with a Canadian railroad might di- 
vert some cargo but the overall volume 
would not increase and certainly without 
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increased revenue shipping service to 
Alaska is not going to get better. The 
way to reduce transportation costs and 
thereby freight rates to Alaska is through 
industrialization of the Territory and 
development of return cargoes. It is 
pretty much a one-way haul, and as long 
as investment capital is discouraged by 
high taxation from investing in Alaska 
this high freight rate will continue. 

Section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920, as amended—title 46, United 
States Code, section 883—provides cer- 
tain protection to American vessels op- 
erating in the Alaska trade, but only as 
an exception from the protection enjoyed 
by all United States domestic carriers 
and, for that matter, by the national 
carriers of other countries including 
Canada. 

This exception was originally enacted 
to avoid disrupting rail routes utilizing 
Canadian vessels, particularly in the 
Great Lakes area, and was intended to 
avoid disrupting the competitive situa- 
tion between Canadian and American 
rail lines. 

To change the act would permit the 
use of foreign-flag vessels in United 
States domestic traffic, only providing 
such transportation is in part over Ca- 
nadian rail lines; providing further that 
tariffs covering such routing are on file 
with the ICC, and finally that such a 
route is recognized by the ICC, 

AS you can readily see this is really a 
very limited extension of trade. Con- 
gress has repeatedly established the pol- 
icy that American water-borne domestic 
traffic must be reserved to nonsubsidized 
American-flag vessels. This policy goes 
to the heart of protection of domestic 
trade which is the rule of all maritime 
countries and also vitally affects the 
whole question of construction and op- 
erating subsidies. 

Mr. Snedden’s complaint is not prop- 
erly directed to this particular Jones 
Act problem. He does not get service 


simply because there is not enough vol- 


ume generated to warrant ships going 
by Powell River northbound stopping for 
his cargo. 

By the same token Canadian vessels 
have never served Alaska beyond the 
southeastern area where there is only 
one American common carrier, and yet 
there has never been enough volume 
generated in that area to warrant the 
Canadian lines maintaining year-round 
regular scheduled service. 

The limited service that they have 
offered has been drastically curtailed in 
the last 2 years because it did not prove 
commercially feasible. 

The entire Alaska trade, including that 
to Mr. Snedden's home city of Fairbanks, 
is open to any carrier at any time. At 
the present time the handicaps of one- 
way trade, seasonality, and insufficient 
volume have operated to restrict the 
trade to 1 steamship common carrier 
and 1 tug and barge common carrier, 
Over the years 60 companies have en- 
tered this trade and have dropped out. 
There is no indication that whether the 
Jones Act is changed or not there is any 
disposition on the part of Canadian or 
3 foreign carriers to enter the Alaska 

ade, 
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In the face of this it would appear that 
the proponents of statehood are leaning 
on a slim reed when they allege that 
amendment of the Jones Act would be 
one of the great benefits to be derived 
from the enactment of statehood. 


Proposals To Improve Our Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
desire to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the statement which I presented 
before the Subcommittee on Special 
Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor setting forth my 
thinking on the present educational 
program. 

Presently, 20 percent of the unem- 
ployed today are single men 25 years or 
younger, This is exactly the age bracket 
of the juniors, seniors and graduate 
students in our colleges and universities. 
There is no question that an easing of 
the cost burden for further education 
of these young men and their families 
would enable more of them to continue 
their education. This would greatly 
assist our society in its need for more 
professional and teaching skills and, at 
the same time, ease the unemployment 
problem in this age group. 

Some of the proposals for Federal ac- 
tion in bill form which will immediately 
correct this situation are set out in my 
statement. The time for action is now, 
not 2 years from now. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. Cun- 
TIS BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
EDUCATION OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 
Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity 

to testify before this subcommittee. You 

have under consideration one of the most 
important matters facing our society today. 

You can help our educational system by 

what you do, but you can also badly damage 

our educational system by what you do, 

You have before you the President's mes- 
sage of January 27, 1958, urging that the 
Federal Government take a much greater 
role in the field of education than ever be- 
fore. You have many specific bills referred 
to your committee which undertake to ac- 
complish this end in a variety of ways, some 
conflicting and some compatible with each 
other. The costs of these various proposals 
run from a few millions of dollars to many 
billions of dollars. 


I have a real concern for the problems of. 


education and I have followed as closely as 
I could the problems in all phases of our 
education today. I have introduced certain 
bills which are now pending before my own 
Committee on Ways and Means to alleviate 
some of the problems confronting us in edu- 
cation today, which are as follows, to wit: 

1, H. R. 10804 permits school teachers and 
administrators to deduct from income 
certain expenses for additional education or 
training. 

2. H. R. 10904 allows a 30-percent credit 
against the individual income tax for par- 
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ents and others for amounts paid as tuition 
or fees to certain public and private insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

H. R. 10835 permits a tax credit for con- 
tribution and other expenditures for basic 
research in science. 

There are many provisions in the present 
tax laws which I sponsored and supported 
in the past to remove impediments to the 
growth and stability of our educational 
system. 

I would like to make the following points 
for your consideration: 

1. Our educational system with all its er- 
rors is essentially sound and vastly superior 
to Russia's. We must be careful that we do 
not imitate Aesop’s dog. In carrying its 
bone it mistook its own reflection in the 
water for a dog with a bigger bone, and in its 
desire to gain the bigger bone lost its owt 
in the ensuing splash. 

2. The best way for us to move ahead is 
to concentrate on our own educational sys- 
tem to correct the errors that exist and to 
strengthen the areas that need attention. 
We must maintain an attitude of self-criti- 
cism. Objective and intelligent self-criti- 
cism is a stronger and more permanent in- 
centive than fear. It produces healthier and 
more permanent results, 

3. There is a great danger In resorting to 
the fear of Russia as a stimulus to improve 
our educational system. It requires public 
emphasis on Russia's strong points and pub- 
lic emphasis on our weak points. We are 
competing with Russia for the minds of 
people in all the nations of the world. 
Bullding up Russia as a paragon of achieve- 
ment causes us great danger in this crucial 
competition. The logical conclusion is that 
if the system of communism can produce 
such great results in the important field of 
education, it must not be the bad system 
that has been portrayed. Now if Russia has 
produced this result, then how to handle it 
is one thing. If it hasn't, that is another. 
I am satisfied any objective study of the re- 
cent emphasis Russia has placed upon edu- 
cation will reveal that she is still consider- 
ably behind the United States In achieve- 


ment, Such an objective study has been 
made. I cite the book Soviet Professions! 
Manpower, Its Education, Training, and 


Supply, by Nicholas DeWitt, Russian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, This 
book was published by the National Science 
Foundation in the fall of 1955. Further- 
more, as Russia improves and broadens her 
educational system she sows the seeds and 
nourishes the growth that will help to de- 
stroy the godless totalitarian system of gov- 
ernment. This system of government is our 
real enemy and not the Russian people. 

4. Before Congress undertakes to extend 
the Federal Government's authority in the 
field of education, it is essential that it 
thoroughly appraise the Federal Govyern- 
ment's present role in this Important area 
to determine whether its role is proper and 
conducive to the growth and stability of the 
educational system. Regrettably, this ap- 
praisal has not been made to any great ex- 
tent to date. I am hopeful that this sub- 
committee will undertake it before it takes 
any further basic action. I am convinced 
that the greatest damage that is occurring 
in our educational system today stems from 
the role of the Federal Government during 
the past 8 years. : 

A. Under the guise of a peacetime draft 
law the Military Establishment has effective- 
ly disrupted for the past 8 years the edu- 
cation and training of every youth in 
America, Even those who have not been 
drafted have had their plans disrupted by 
uncertainty. Those who have been drafted 
include potential teachers, engineers, scien- 
tists, and indeed any potential professional 
man or technician who have had 2 to 3 
years taken out of the most crucial periods 
of their education. Their time has been de- 
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Voted to largely sitting on their hands in a 
Military uniform. If the military utilized 
the peacetime draft system for its intended 
; 1. e., acquiring the personnel needed 
to carry out its functions it would be an 
entirely different matter. Unfortunately, 
the peacetime draft law is being used to 
carry out the specious, impractical, and re- 
jected philosophy that “every American boy 
Should have military training.” I say re- 
jected philosophy because the Congress re- 
Jected the Military Establishment's request 
for universal military training. It was re- 
Jected, in part, because the military could 
never define by curriculum or even in gen- 
erai terms what constituted military train- 
During the debates on the various bills 
Members of this Committee on Education 
and Labor raised the point that if the bill 
really was to be a training bill it should be 
referred to the Committee on Education 
Tather than to the Committee on Armed 
ces. Members of your committee 
Warned, and 1 joined in that warning, that 
would badly damage our educational 
System. I charge that the peacetime draft 
been perverted in its use to a universal 
training program and indeed it has badly 
amaged our educational system and is con- 
uing to do so. 

e first step that should be taken by this 
Committee is to examine into this charge to 
See if it is substantiated, If it is then it 

uld recommend to the Congress what 
must be taken to require the Military 
the Dushment to carry out the intention of 
© peacetime draft law and not subvert it. 
Such positive action should bring positive 
Tesults, to wit: 1. We would improve our 
of ucational system particularly in the area 
Sclentists and technicians. 2. We would 
S Prove our defense strength because we 
8 be getting our men trained in military 
Aa back to the jobs they are trained for 
away from education for which they are 
a ed. 3. We would save billions of 
Ollars that are presently being wasted on 
dequate training and usage of personnel. 
tie In the 1920's and 1930 the American 
ing on sponsored a universal military train- 
a bill that was based upon an expansion 
oon high school ROTC program. It had 
ved quite effective in training men for 
Ww like World War I and to some degree 
orid War II. The basis of this plan was 
be Proper utilization of the educational fa- 
t ties already existing in the society, rather 
cili an attempted duplication of these fa- 
ties in the military. 
skili e need in modern warfare for technical 
skil * us Opposed to short-order military drill 
x indicates that we should be utilizing 
Petal educational facilities that exist in the 
ety in the field of vocational education, 
donna of having the Military Establishment 
D cate them at the cost of billions of dol- 
Bhi achieve at least three things by follow- 
ete Program based upon utilization of the 
17 ONA plant already in existence, to wit: 
SA We get better trained technicians. 
thet We get these technicians at one-tenth 
€ cost, 


thee) We work with rather than foul up 
civilian educational system. 
It nter. this is not a matter of theory. 
Wes matter that was proved conclusively 
Broo orld War II by the Seabee personnel 
ae 3 To illustrate, the 
ulldozer operators. They 
rows take 18-year-old boys with a couple 
maa boot training camp experience and 
oe tor a few months to a bulldozer 
stead ng school set up by the Navy. In- 
with they offered enlistment opportunity 
dozer > suitable rating to experienced bull- 
acce Operators in the civilian society and 
and 184 them even though they were fat 
ù Bone: if they really knew how to operate 
Seaton nt The accomplishments of the 
in World War II is fabulous and 
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resulted essentially from this personnel sys- 
tem, 

The Seabee formula was abandoned when 
the war was over. The Navy now operates 
a bulldozer operators school and takes young 
men, whether they want to be bulldozer 
operators or not and sends them to this 
school for a few months, The results are 
obvious: 

(1) You don’t have a very good bulldozer 
operator. 

(2) After the enlistment period is up the 
man involved may or may not take a civilian 
job operating a bulldozer, likely not, so the 
skill is lost (the Reserve program has not 
been carried out to successfully retain these 
skills. 

(3) The cost to the Navy of running the 
school is considerable. 

(4) The talents of the naval personnel who 
run the school are taken away from the 
fields where they could be efficiently utilized. 

My second suggestion is that this commit- 
tee study the operation of the vocational 
educational training programs of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. This study would dis- 
close how much duplication of bricks and 
mortar, costly equipment, teaching person- 
nel and student manpower exists. Certainly, 
this must be evaluated before we follow the 
suggestions of the administration that we 
cut back on the indirect entry of the Federal 
Government into the field of vocational edu- 
cation by cutting out the subsidies granted 
the States in their vocational educational 
programs, 

C. This committee should review from an 
educational point of view, the ROTC pro- 
grams established on the colleges and uni- 
versity campuses of America. One thing 
I suggest that will be found at one is that 
interservice rivalry in these programs has 
been carried to the point that there are trip- 
licate programs in teaching basic funda- 
mentals going on, wasting teaching person- 
nel, equipment, classroom space, etc. Fur- 
thermore, this committee on education 
should study the substantive aspects of the 
ROTC educational programs. Finally, the 
committee should examine fiscal aspects of 
the ROTC programs. I think you will find 
that the Federal Government has not been 
bearing its fair share of the cost to our col- 
lege and universities for these programs. 
Certainly, Federal appropriations to bear the 
fair share of this cost are in order. 

D. This committee should look into the 
programs of sending our men trained in 


‘military science to graduate law schools, 


business schools, etc. to acquire proficien- 
cies which already exist in sufficient quan- 
tity in the civilian society. This is a dupli- 
cation of costs, a misuse of talents acquired 
in military science and a failure to utilize 
the superior skills which are available. 

E. I believe this committee should review 
the educational programs in the service 
Academies. This is of particular significance 
today, in that we are calling upon our pro- 
fessional military leaders for so many things 
which are only indirectly connected with 
military science. An excellent compre- 
hensive study of the education of our mili- 
tary leaders has recently been made by Profs. 
John W. Masland and Laurence I, Radway. 
Their findings are contained in their book 
Soldiers and Scholars, Military Education 
and National Policy which was just recent- 
ly published. 

5. I recommend that this committee make 
a thorough study in the area of scholarship 
loans. The fiscal subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee recently conducted a 
study of the economic effects of our expend- 
iture programs. The areas of education 
and research and development were subjects 
of several papers by experts in these fields. 
One paper contained a table showing the in- 
crease earning capacity based upon the 
amount of education received. There is 
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a direct correlation between the two. This 
suggests the obvious conclusion that it is 
worth dollars and cents to the Individual 
to invest time and money in his education. 
It suggests that on an actual basis we have 
an area for postponement plans which are 
fiscally sound. 

After this matter had been called to my 
attention, I contacted several executives in 
the consumer credit field and asked them 
whether or not it was possible to set up a 
sound post payment plan for education on 
the basis of these statistics. I suggested 
that If postpayment plans for Florida vaca- 
tions were now routine, surely postpayment 
plans for education should be feasible. I 
found that the CIT Corporation had a post- 
payment plan for education. It is quite 
limited in time limits for repayment and it is 
further restricted to the parents or guardians 
of the student and does not permit the stu- 
dent himself to set it up. I suggest, however, 
this is a step in the right direction and 
should be helpful to this committee as a 
starting point. 

At this point, I want to call attention to 
the fact that today none of the top students 
in this country are failing to go to college 
for lack of scholarship funds. The scholar- 
ship funds available fully cover our top stu- 
dents. But we are not taking full advantage 
of the talents that exist in our soclety. By 
way of illustration, at Dartmouth College 30 
percent of the student body are on scholar- 
ships and all scholarship funds are granted 
on the basis of need. In a freshman class of 
750, the top 200 needy boys will get scholar- 
ships on the basis of their academic abilities. 
However, there will be another 200, not as 

in scholarship as the top 200, but better 
than the last 200 going to make up the class 
of 750 who will not get scholarships because 
of lack of scholarship funds, It is the talents 
of these above average, but not the very top, 
boys whose talents are not being developed 
to the fullest. 

I believe a loan program is best suited to 
heip these boys. It seems to me this com- 
mittee, if it is not already planning to do so, 
should make a study of the economic feasi- 
bility of a student loan program and if. it is 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
stand behind the program to demonstrate its 
fiscal soundness and to get it going, this 
should be done. For many reasons, especially 
educational reasons, this would be vastly 
superior to any direct Federal scholarship 
program. 

6. An area where Federal funds of a lim- 
ited amount could presently be spent effec- 
tively, and I believe without any complica- 
tions is in the area of teaching fellowship 
grants. Here we have the already proven 
future scientist or professional expert whom 
we should encourage to continue his educa- 
tion. Yet because of his superiority, he is 
in demand from the business world. He is at 
an age when marriage is usual and appro- 
priate. We do not have enough funds to 
enable enough of these talented young peo- 
ple to pursue a normal existence and con- 
tinue their studies. I was glad to see in the 
supplemental appropriations bill additional 
funds for teaching fellowships. 

7. Finally, I want to call attention to H. R. 
10456 and H. R. 10464 introduced by Con- 
gressman Price and Congressman VAN ZANDT 
and the statements they made on the floor 
of the House in support of their proposals, 
page 1359, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 
3, 1958. I believe the kind of scholarship 
which they propose which are planned to 
start a chain reaction have much to be said 
for them. I support these bills. 

Thank you for giving me this time. I con- 
clude as I started by stating that you have 
before you one of the most important mat- 
ters that face our society today. Federal 
funds can help, but they can also badly 
damage our basically sound educational sys- 
tem. It requires knowledge and wisdom to 
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choose the proper programs. Only hard 
work will produce the necessary knowledge. 
The wisdom can only come from exposing 
the problems to our society. Time has 
shown that the best wisdom in any society 
is the collective wisdom, not that of any 
small group or segment. 


Nominated for Award as Distinguished 
Daughter of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Evening 
News of March 21, 1958, disclosing that 
the Wilkes-Barre section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women has nominated 
Mrs. Max Tischler as its candidate for 
the State award for Distinguished 
Daughters of Pennsylvania. 

For DISTINGUISHED Davcnrer: Mrs. Max 
TISCHLER GETS NOMINATION 


The Wilkes-Barre section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women announced at its 
meeting on March 18 that the membership 
approved the board's unanimous nomination 
of Mrs. Max Tischler as council's candidate 
for the State award for Distinguished daugh- 
ters of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Tischler is the wife of Dr. Max Tisch- 
ler and the mother of two sons, both of whom 
live out of town. She is well known in the 
community for her work and leadership as 
a civic leader, club woman, and outstanding 
citizen, 

LEADS LEISURE LOUNGE 


Two years ago the nominee was one of the 
organizers and is now the leader of the 
Leisure Lounge for oldsters, which is co- 
sponsored by the National Council of Jewish 
Women and the Jewish Community Center. 
This group now boasts of over 120 members 
and meets twice weekly. Mrs. Tischler is 
directly responsible for many of the activities 
the Leisure Lounge has devised to keep its 
older people occupied and happy. 

Mrs. Tischler is a past president and one 
of the founders of the Temple Israel Sister- 
hood and has served on the national board 
of the League of United Synagogues for the 
past 20 years. Her work in Red Cross is 
known throughout the State. She was a 
leader in organizing the Grey Ladies and was 
chairman of the Grey Ladies and the Red 
Cross canteen for many years. 

ON MANY. BOARDS 


Mrs. Tischler is a past chairman of the 
women's division of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal and also a past chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest. She is presently serving on 
the board of directors of the following or- 
ganizations: The Jewish Community Center, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, Wyoming Valley 
Jewish Committee, Red Cross, Sisterhood of 
Temple Israel, Home for the Aged, Hadassah 
and National Council of Jewish Women, 

The council meeting at which Mrs. Tisch- 
ler's nomination was announced was held at 
the Jewish Community Center. President 
Mrs. Harry Rothstein presided. The follow- 
ing slate of officers for the coming year was 
presented by the nominating committee, 
headed by Mrs. Nat Mason: 

President, Mrs. Harold Rosenn; vice presi- 
dent in charge of finances, Mrs. Hyman Kap- 
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lan; vice president in charge of administra- 
tion, Mrs. Stanford Weiss; vice president in 
charge of program and education, Mrs, Saul 
Rubel; vice president in charge of services, 
Mrs. Lewis Salsburg, recording secretary, Mrs. 
Saul Troy, financial secretary, Mrs. Judith 
Levin; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Abram 
Simons; treasurer, Mrs, Arnold Libenson, 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Conference chairman, Mrs. Lyle Slaff pre- 
sented further plans for the Wilkes-Barre 
section of the National Council of Jewish 
Women to be hostess to the 1958 Pennsyl- 
vania regional conference which will include 
18 sections of council and will be held in 
Wilkes-Barre from May 12 to 15. 

Two new projects in community service 
work were also discussed at this meeting, 
The community survey committee, headed by 
Mrs. Miriam Raker recommended one project 
which win provide a corps of volunteer work- 
ers to the soon-to-be-opened Workshop for 
the Mentally Retarded, The other project 
to be a monthly community forum for fam- 
ily and friends of patients at Retreat, a 
program requested by the directors of Re- 
treat Hospital as a means of educating the 
community as well as relatives of patients 
to a better understanding of mental illness 
and the concurrent problems both at the 
hospital and upon release from hospital care. 


SERVICE PROGRAM 


A report of the complete evaluation of 
the local section’s Service to Foreign Born 
program by Mrs, Jay Miller, chairman of the 
evaluation committee, resulted in the mem- 
bership’s wholehearted acceptance of the 
committee's recommendations for broaden- 
ing the scope of this program, primarily in 
the field of the Americanization and English 
classes held during the summer months. 
These classes are open to the entire com- 
munity as a public service. 
classes to help prepare people for citizenship 
held the Ist and 3d Tuesday eyening of every 
month by council's executive director of 
Service to Foreign Born, Mrs. Dorothy 
Schwartz, 


Federal Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a statement on Federal 
supplementary unemployment benefits 
by J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty 
at Princeton University. ean Brown 
is a former member of three Federal ad- 
visory councils on social security legisla- 
tion and a member of the present Advis- 
8 Council on Social Security Financ- 

y 

g. 

STATEMENT ON FEDERAL SUPPLEMENTARY 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

The shortcomings of our State-Federal 
system of unemployment insurance do not 
arise out of a lack of Federal funds, but 
rather out of a long-standing lack of Federal 
standards designed to strengthen the capac- 
ity of the system to protect our citizens in a 
period of heavy unemployment. 

Without Federal standards in respect to 
minimum contribution rates, States have 
competed in reducing such rates. The ef- 
fect of this competition has been (a) in- 
adequate benefit scales, (b) inadequate 


There are also 
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durations, (c) arbitrary eligibility require- 
ments, and (d) arbitrary disqualifications- 
Such interstate competition in standards has 
seriously weakened our unemployment in- 
surance system as our first line of defense 
against distress due to protracted unemploy- 
ment and as an elmeent of stability in our 
economy, 

Any attempt to repair the damage caused 
by a lack of Federal standards in the past by 
putting a further premium on State inertia 
in the future would seriously undermine the 
effectiveness of our unemployment insur- 
ance system. A Federal supplementary bene- 
fit, provided without a fundamental revision 
in State standards, would be in effect a re- 
lief payment to the individual without a 
means test—that is a dole. It would also 
be an indication to the States that their un- 
employment imsurance programs could be 
further weakened with impunity, 

Even with sound national standards in our 
Federal-State system of unemployment in- 
surance, some States may need help in meet- 
ing heavy and continuing unemployment. 
With such standards to assure full effort on 
the part of the States, Federal reinsurance 
of State programs is justified and appropri- 
ate. Federal reinsurance grants should not 
be made even then to individual beneficiar- 
les, however. Reinsurance grants should be 
made to qualified State systems as such, 
where in the proper fulfillment of their legal 
obligations to their eligible citizens, they 
have impaired their capacity to continue to 
meet such obligations. 

In the present emergency, some States 
may have insufficient reserves to liberalize 
their programs immediately in respect to 
benefit rates and duration. It would still 
be possible to assist such States through 
Federal reinsurance grants, provided they 
justified their status as a reinsurable risk 
by legislative acceptance of Federal stand- 
ards with respect to contributions, benefits 
and eligibility for benefits. No state need 
be compelled to establish reinsurance eligi- 
bility; but no State should receive Federal 
reinsurance grants without establishing 
Federal standards, 

Regardless of any action in respect to 4 
Federal reinsurance plan, it is high time 
that the Federal. Government moved to es- 
tablish adequate Federal standards for State 
unemployment insurance systems. Such 
standards were strongly recommended in 
1949 by the Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity to the Senate Finance Committee (see 
report, pp. 166 to 180) after a thorough, ob- 
jective study. Without such standards, the 
United States is ill prepared for recurrent 
fecessions. Both individual workers and 
the economy generally are without the ef- 
fective protection of an adequate unemploy- 
ment insurance program. A hasty 
plausibly generous gesture of Federal relief 
payments under the guise of insurance bene- 
fits does not make up for essential weak- 
nesses in the established program. 

The distinction between unemployment 
insurance and unemployment retief is a vital 
element in American public policy, One 
arises out of contract. The other out of 
need. To destroy the concept of contract in 
social insurance because of past errors in 
its administration is to destroy the integrity 
of a hard-won and valuable social instru- 
ment. In social insurance, there must be a 
stated relationship between contributions 
and benefits. To swing from inertia and 
timidity to unplanned generosity in dur at- 
tack on the ever-recurring problem of un- 
employment, would do little to impress 4 
watching world of our wisdom, intelligenc® 
or foresight. But more serious to our citi- 
zens, it would undermine the basic principles 
of our whole social insurance program. 

J. Doveras Brown, 
Princeton Unipersity- 
Manch 13, 1958. 
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Newspaper Reporting of the 1957-58 
Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the Recorp two 
excellent editorials from two local weekly 
Dapers in my congressional district. One 
from the South St. Louis Neighborhood 
News. The other from the St, Louis 
County Observer. They both discuss the 
Present recession and the manner in 
Which it is being reported in the St. 
Louis community. 

Two different constituents sent me 
these clippings and a third constituent, 
all unknown to each other, sent me some 
Clippings from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
batch which point up the theme of the 
editorials of these two neighborhood 
Weeklies. 

I quote the letter my constituent sent 
And set out the letter he sent to the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 


THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sm: The enclosed marked copies and 
the letter to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch is 
not an attempt to put all the blame on the 

Dispatch. I am only using this to point 

Out a condition that is possibly national. 
— t good will it do the Government to 
t up programs to stop the recession, when 
a power like the press is working against it? 


Marcu 14, 1958. 


Sincerely, 
Howarp E. Eudx. 
Marci 10, 1958. 
Enrror, s 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


This R Sm: The press has a great power. 
in has been proven by the part it has had 
building our great Nation. But when 
Power is turned loose to create fear we 
ve a dangerous condition. Anyone who 
rg been through the last depression knows 
at we have to have confidence to maintain 
5 Prosperity. The basic ingredient of a 
ht ape is fear, and this fear is being 
Ped along by a poor job being done on 
ringing the facts to the public, 
oe go back to the front pages of our 
a paper and make a review of recession 
ws and how it has been brought out. 
shone the unemplòyment rolls became large 
comme to make front page news a direct 
e Apie was made with a figure several 
to back. It took à letter from a reader 
explain that no comparison could be made 
= —.— considering the fact that there were 
— ger number of workers covered by un- 
Ployment insurance. 
Wa Sunday, March 2, 1958, three columns 
re across the front page to bring 
on news, but an item about bullding 
oe for February of 1958 were up $6,472- 
pt Over February of 1957. This item was 
8 on page 3A under a news picture of a 


„On Friday, March 7, 1958, about the same 
ene Was used on the front page to bring 
on ot unemployment and recession, while 
atone 8A again was an item about the big 
1987 Sales last week were 2 percent above 
level for the same period. 

ot me inday; March 9, 1958, the major part 

front page plus page 3H were used to. 
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bring the story of recession, only by this 
time they are using the word “depression,” 
which will be a fact if this fear campaign is 
kept up. 

No thinking person would recommend to 
withhold news, but certainly the related 
facts should be brought out. 

Do we have to highlight this type of news 
to get people to listen to newscasts and buy 
papers? 

` Sincerely, 
Howarp E. EMGE. 


On March 13 I took the floor of the 
House for 1 hour to discuss the recession 
and the manner in which the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress was talking 
and not acting—pages 3729-3739. 

I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD on Monday, March 17, 1958, further 
remarks and data concerning the reces- 
sion—pages A2487-2489. There is no 
question that the reporting of the pres- 
ent economic phenomena leaves much to 
be desired. There is no question that 
the press releases of the national polit- 
ical leaders in most instances lead from 
ignorance rather than economic facts. 
There also seems to be little question 
that attempts on the part of others to 
appraise the present recession carefully 
and in economic terms are not reported 
with the same emphasis that the eco- 
nomic scare stories receive. 

[From the South St. Louis (Mo.) Neighbor- 
hood News] 
HEALTHY SPENDING AND PROSPERITY 

It is always good to face the facts of life 
and to study our own particular situation. 
No one can deny that the economy of the 
country has been off for the past few 
months. How long it will remain off we 
will let the experts continue to guess. But 
psychology plays an important part in our 
everyday life and in all of our actions. We 
are people of emotions and we react quickly. 

We can be talked into things and we can 
be talked out of them just as easily. Today, 
there is a danger and it is very evident that 
we, the people, can talk ourselves into a very 
dangerous and lasting recession and by our 
own foolish actions cause it to remain and 
grow worse as time goes on. In fact, we can 
possibly cost our own selves money by our 
unwise moves, 

True, there sre over 5 million people un- 
employed in this country today and we are 
truly sorry for these unfortunates, But 
this is only a small amount compared with 
the total millions of people still employed 
at full time and drawing full paychecks. 
There are several ways that the employed 
people can help the unemployed. No. 1, 
they must not talk doom and gloom, This 
country is economically solid and we firm- 
ly believe it will remain that way for many 
years to come. 

But, No. 2, and probably most import- 
ant, now is the time for healthy spend- 
ing. We congratulate the Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank far the fine advertisement run 
in last Sunday's Post-Dispatch advocating 
healthy spending. 

Saving is fine and everyone should look 
ahead to the future and should save. But, 
in times like these, even savings can be car- 
ried to the-extreme—to the point where it 
might hurt the economy of the country and 
in the end we would be hurting ourselves. 

St. Louis is a fine city, and it is in a good 
financial state. It is most important that 
we keep it that way. Those of us who are 
receiving a full paycheck have a responst- 
bility to our city, to our State, and to the 
Nation. We can lick this nasty word “reces- 
sion” and we can lick it much faster by 
spending, not wasteful, but careful spending. 
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If we really want to help our neighbors, 
who have been temporarily laid off or even 
permanently, we can do a great deal by con- 
tinuing life in our normal way and continue 
to spend wisely. Have you ever stopped to 
realize that now is a good time to buy? Just 
look around in south St. Louis and see the 
many wonderful bargains being offered for 
Easter. Many stores are carrying a very 
heavy inventory and they are selling mer- 
chandise at a very low price, just to cut 
down on their stock. Once these inventories 
are lowered and the retailer is forced to re- 
order, prices may go back up again. So, 
from just a personal standpoint, you, Mr. 
Citizen, stand to 

This word recession is nothing new to us. 
We have licked it several times in the not 
too distant past and we can lick it very 
easily again. But, we must all do our part 
to keep the ship on an even keel. 

We know that the Post-Dispatch and the 
Globe Democrat have a responsibility to 
print the news every day. But, they are 
doing a disservice to themselves and the 
communities they serve when they blare 
forth in glaring headlines every lay-off, what- 
ever the number, and hide the stories of in- 
creased industry and business back near the 
obituaries. The newspapers have a responsi- 
bility in this whole matter and just for once 
they should forget about politics and render 
a real service to the country by letting us see 
some of the good news on the front page. 
People get tired of seeing only the gory and 
the gloomy news; the real honest to good- 
ness citizen appreciates reading the good 
that people are doing as well as the bad. 

Once again this is a matter of cooperation, 
cooperation between all peoples. This is a 
case where neighbor can help neighbor and 
by doing so can help himself. We have 
faced much worse times than these and 
America has always forged ahead to be the 
greatest and the finest nation in the world. 
We know that the people in south St. Louis 
can be depended upon to shoulder their 
share of the responsibility, We can lick this 
word recession and we can lick it much 
faster if we all work together. Let's not let 
it get us down; but let us continue a healthy 
spending and before we know it we will 
return to full prosperity. 

From the St. Louis County (Mo,) Observer 
of March 19, 1958] 


CONDITIONS ARE Goop, IN OB8SERVERLAND 
Tuat Is 


So much is being printed on the front 
pages of the St. Louis dailies and given out 
in news broadcasts about business condi- 
tions being chaotic, we think it time that 
facts were reported in their true light and 
without hysteria. g 

We do not suggest a lethargic attitude 
about the fact that some people do not 
have jobs. Nor is there anything new about 
this situation. Employment always varies 
according to seasons and business conditions. 

As a newspaper publisher in St. Louis 
County and serving more homes in this area 
than any other publication we are interested 
primarily in what is happening in our back 
yard. But we also believe it is our duty to 
report factually and leave the editorializing 
for the editorial columns. And we believe 
that news should not be distorted or over- 
played to the point of sensationalism. 

We are cognizant that our newspaper 
Teaches areas which would be the least af- 
fected and the last to feel a decline in in- 
come and purchasing power. For this we 
are grateful. Certainly there is some unem- 
ployment in areas served by this newspaper 
but not to the extent our 12th Street con- 
temporaries would have you belleve. 

For example, in the area west of Skinker 
Avenue and between Olive Street Road and 
Clayton Road there are 513 unemployed. 
Was there ever 100 percent continuous em- 
ployment in this area? We doubt that. 
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Is there a business slump caused by un- 
employment? We have asked this question 
of Observer advertisers. Most stores report 
normal, and some have increased their busi- 
ness. Certainly there has been delayed 
shopping for spring apparel due to the in- 
clement weather. 

This has been the longest winter snap for 
many years and no amount of full employ- 
ment would change this situation. In fact, 
the weather has slowed construction to a 
standstill and naturally has had an effect 
on the buying power and shopping habits of 
the man who makes his living thusly. 

We do not suggest turning our backs on 
facts. Nor do we say that those in need 
should not be helped. But we do say that 
things are not nearly as bad as they seem. 
And we believe that the daily press is not 
helping the situation one bit. 

Where is the fighting and building spirit 
of the pioneers who created our St. Louis 
dailies? They were optimists not pessimists. 
And if there ever was a time for the return 
of that optimism is it now, 

There never was a better time for spend- 
ing than now. Savings are at all time high 
and spending by consumers is important. 
Tax cuts are not the answer. The retailer 
is offering honest value to make your dol- 
lar buy more than it has for a long while. 
We cannot expect building to continue at 
the pace it was going. We can't and shouldn’t 
wait for miracles to happen, or condemn the 
politicians for the present situation. 

It's time to stop talking about recession 
when all we are doing is getting back to nor- 
malcy. This is the time to be honest with 
ourselves. Inflation must stop “someplace 
and perhaps it now has. But how about 
you? Are you going to be pushed into hys- 
teria or will you in Observerland continue to 
buy the things you need and want from the 
fine stores in Observerland? = 

We think we know the answer to our ques- 
tion, because business is Observer - 
land. Let's keep it that way. 


Career Service for Service Academy 
Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde- 
pendent of March 23, 1958, commenting 
on the postgraduate service of those 
who graduate from service academies: 

WHOSE SCANDAL? 

It is considered scandalous, according to a 
national magazine, that the Army cannot 
hold in its ranks so many of the young West 
Pointers, who so quickly prefer civilian life 
to that of officers in the service. 

Which brings up something else. 

Why has the Army not required at least 
10 years postgraduate Army service from the 
young men for whom such a splendid edu- 
cation is provided? 

If they are not prepared to make a career 
of military service they never should even 
attempt to gain entrance to West Point, 
Annapolis, or the Air Force Academy, 
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The Departure of Labor’s Daily Puts a 
Greater Responsibility on the AFL-CIO 


News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under a 
previous consent I include an editorial 
from Labor's Daily for March 18, 1958, 
entitled When Labor's Daily Dies.” It 
is with great regret that I learned of the 
probable suspension of Labor's Daily, a 
step I am sure no friend of the labor 
movement desired and a step backward 
in terms of the efficiency of the labor 
movement. 

Certainly it is highly important that 
labor officials and union members keep 
themselves fully and promptly informed 
about union and national affairs—and 
this can only be done through the me- 
dium of a good newspaper such as 
Labor’s Daily. I am sure that the AFI 
CIO News will go a long ways toward 
filling the void but it will have great re- 
sponsibility to the labor movement and 
will be entitled to the fullest support 
from all the friends of labor. 

The editorial follows: 

WHEN Lasor’s Dur DIES 
(By Scoop White) 

The probable suspension of Labor's Daily 
within the next week or so will leave a vast 
void in the important field of communica- 
tion between union leadership and member- 
ship and in interunion communication that 
may be a long time in filling, if ever. 

While this may leave the average rank- 
and-filer unpertubed, it should be of genuine 
concern to the thousands of union officials 
from international president down through 
the shop steward level. 

These are the men and women who are 
charged with the responsibility of making 
trade unions function effectively in the 
interest of those who pay the freight—the 
dues-payers. 

Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, a number of times has 
said that expanded communication between 
union officers and members is one of the 
paramount problems facing the labor move- 
ment today. 

Certainly one of the most important qual- 
ifications for a union officer in any capacity, 
is to keep himself fully informed—about 
his union, other unions, the AFL-CIO, the 
Congress, the State legislatures, and socio- 
economic matters. 

Those below the rank of international of- 
fice, of course, in most instances can keep 
up with the internal affairs of their own 
unions by regularly reading their own of- 
ficial publication. And they can, to some 
extent, follow the activities of the general 
labor movement through the AFL—CIO’s of- 
ficial weekly newspaper, the AFL-CIO News. 

‘But that is not enough. The AFL-CIO, 
with its 140 national and international 
unions and 1314 million members, is too vast 
and far-flung for what might be terms cap- 
sule coverage of its every-day activities. 

In a segment of American society so im- 
portant, complex. and varied as organized 
labor, news quickly becomes history and 
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loses its usefulness when applied to the 
exigencies of the ever-present today. A 
union may lose a strike because it failed to 
receive necessary support from other unions 
which did not know of the strikers’ plight. 
A harsh, antiunion bill may be passed in 
Congress before labor awakens to the nature 
of the legislation. A sudden development 
in the national economy vitally affecting cer- 
tain unions may create havoc for them before 
they are aware of it. And so on. 

We of Labor’s Daily sincerely believe that 
this newspaper, in its 544 years, has served a 
valuable function in filling the wide gap that 
is now about to be reopened. Our conten- 
tion is based on the concluding paragraphs 
of this article. 

We have picked at random an issue of the 
AFL-CIO News and five issues of Labor's Daily 
printed during the same week the News was 
published for purposes of comparison. It is 
not our purpose to criticize the Federation's 
official newspaper. It is well-edited, newsy 
and within its limits does an excellent job of 
covering official policy matters and some of 
the top labor stories of the week. 

Labor's Daily has never considered itself in 
competition with the AFL-CIO News; we 
believe we have ably complemented it in news 
dissemination. Now for our analysis—again 
noting, in fairness and accuracy, that this 
newspaper publishes daily, or five times a 
week, and the AFL-CIO News is published 
once a week. Below is an actual count of 
the number of stories and photographs in 
the categories we have chosen for ease of 
comparison in the one issue of the AFL- 
CIO News and the five editions of this news- 


paper: 

AFL-CIO | Labor's 
News Daily 

—__—_ 
Unions—International and local... 13 A 
AFL-CIO policy stories........... 5 N 
C 3 8 12 
9 51 
9 5 
43 155 


In comparing content of the official AFI 
CIO newspaper and Labor's Daily, we elimi- 
nated editorial and feature pages, opinion 
columns, and cartoons, 

Most of the miscellaneous stories as given 
in the tabulation are labor-related, and run 
the gamut from union community service 
activities to union political action to yarns 
about individual unionists. 

There you have it. Labor's Daily and the 
AFL-CIO News together go a long way toward 
filling the essential role of communications 
mediums for the trade-union movement. 
Alone, the News has a herculean task cut 
out for it. É 

We hope that the AFL-CIO leadership sees 
the wisdom of expanding its officiai organ 
so that it can fully measure up to its in- 
creased responsibilities, once Labor's Daily 
is no more, 


Georgetown University Founder’s Day 
Welcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
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Very Reverend Edward B. Bunn, S. J., 
President of Georgetown University, at 
the annual Founder's Day convocation, 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958, at 3:30 p. m., 
McDonough Memorial Gymnasium. 

May it please Your Excellehcy, Bishop 
O'Connor; Your Excellency, Bishop Hannan; 
right reverend and reverend members of 
the clergy; distinguished and esteemed 
guests; members of the faculties and stu- 
dent bodies and friends of Georgetown, it is 
my happy privilege, as president of George- 
town, to offer to you, in the name of the 
University, heartfelt welcome to our annual 
academic convocation in celebration of 
Founder's Day. 

There is a manifold and a deep purpose 
and meaning in this annual celebration. It 
is a day of reverent remembrance and of 
grateful tribute to those who have gone 
before us, and in whose footsteps we follow. 
Yet we cannot be content, nor would we be 
true to our forebears If we merely followed: 
We have to advance, to carry forward their 
ideals and their ideas, to show the same 
Courage and the same vision they displayed, 
in blazing in our own day new trails, and 
exploring new avenyes, as they did in theirs, 

The point I make is that our whole world 

in ferment, and this restless forward 
Surge of human life presents us with a 
Serious dilemma. We haye first of all, to 
keep up with our modern age, to meet its 
Challenges and grasp its opportunities; at 
the same time, we cannot, save to our ir- 
reparable damage, lose sight of our motivat- 

spirit and purpose, and barter our birth- 

t and our sense of mission for any 
€phemeral, materialistic and secularistic 
Pottage. 

The project which Bishop Carroll set in 
Motion in 1789 was a tiny one; at his death 

1815 there were still only 2 small build- 
ings, Old South and Old North; there were 
a dozen or so professors, and a few score 
Students. But it was a beginning, a coura- 
Sedus beginning, in the fulfillment of an out- 
Standing need of the time. And it was a 
foresighted grasp of opportunity, in the first 
Moments of our history as a nation, when 
religious freedom, crippled and hampered 

Colonial days, was firmly established and 
rooted in the Federal Constitution. 

Certainly Carroll's vision was not confined 
to his own day, and to the few thousand 
Catholic people scattered along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Rather he looked, dimly perhaps, 
but Surely, “down the arches of the years,” 
and he knew that the little Nation he saw 
&-borning was destined to grow, to expand, 
to develop; and with it the church, and the 
Catholic population, and the generations of 
Young people to be trained and educated 
Tor life im time and in eternity. 

John Carroll would not recognize the 
Physical Georgetown of today, could he walk 
again our campus. But far more significant, 
and far more meaningful to him, as it should 
be to us, would be the answer we today 
Would give to his soul-searching question 
to each of us, administration, faculty, and 
Students, “Unde venis, et quo vadis?“ 
answers to those questions lie in the 
heart, in the goodwill and cooperation, of 
everyone who has a part in the making, in 
the preservation, in the advancement of 
Georgetown, And I feel that I am neither 
Presumptuous nor overweening in saying 
that Georgetown today would confidently 
face John Carroll and proudly assert that 
We have been true to him, and determined 
to go on being so. 

I should like to dwell here for a moment 
or so on some evidences of recent George- 
town growth, with just an added word of 
2 future hopes and plans, Only recently 

Survey was made of the overall progress 
of the university, in the 10 years or so of 
Postwar development. If I mention these 
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in terms of receipts and expenditures, it is 
for several reasons—hbecause in these terms 
the matter is more briefly put, and more 
quickly grasped than in terms of details in 
each school or department; and at the same 
time, I pay indirect tribute of gratitude 
to those whose support of our projects has 
been generously manifested. 

From 1947 to 1957, Georgetown has re- 
ceived, in gifts and grants, a total of $27,- 
428,771. The largest single gift, the Ford 
Foundation grant of some $314 million, with 
alumni annual giving fund enabled us to 
raise all faculty salaries. In 1947 our median 
faculty salary was $3,600; in 1957, in our 
nonprofessional schools, we maintained a 
median of $6,200. i 

In physical expansion, the last 10 years 
have seen the erection of a new hospital for 
some $5 milllon—it would probably cost us 
double that today: a nursing schoo) and dor- 
mitory, for a million and a half dollars, and 
at present under construction are a research 
and diagnostic building at the medical cen- 
ter, at 63 million and a dormitory for medi- 
cal and dental students at a million and 
a quarter. Yet it is not all bricks and 
mortar in our medical services—nearly 88 
miilion have been allocated to research proj- 
ects In medicine and dentistry. 

During this period we inaugurated the 
Institute of languages and linguistics as an 
adjunct to our school of foreign affairs, and 
to a million dollars and more expended for 
building and equipping the institute has 
been added an allocation of a million and a 
half for research in this important field of 
promoting international goodwill and world 
peace through understanding, not only of 
languages, but of the cultures, history, and 
aspirations of the peoples of the world. I 
can hardly exaggerate the significance of 
this contribution of Georgetown to the needs 
of our day, when new nations are rising, new 
alliances and ccmbinations are being 
formed, and when decisions must be made 
that will determine the course of our whole 
civilization for generations to come. Our 
own American Revolution, in Carroll’s day, 
almost pales into insignificance, in the face 
of the complexity—and the peril—of our 
present world problems. For this reason 
also we are presently engaged in construct- 
ing a new School of Foreign Service, to be 
named in honor of Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, its founder, at an estimated cost of a 
million and a quarter dollars. For the 
strengthening of all the divisions hitherto 
amalgamated in the foreign service: school, 
we inaugurated only last year three sepa- 
rate divisions—of international affairs, of 
international commerce and transportation, 
and of business administration, each of them 
autonomous, though with coordinated fac- 
ulties. 

Our law center has been provided with 
student dormitories which have long since 
proved inadequate to the needs, Within 
the next 5 years additional dormitories will 
be provided, as well as a total reorganiza- 
tion and construction — classrooms, 
libarary, and administration facilities which 
will consolidate and amplify our potentiali- 
ties in the field of law training. We antici- 
pate the cost of $6 million for the comple- 
tion of this project. 

More immediately in our plans are a science 
building, which we hope to begin within a 
year, and which faces us with a $3 million 
outlay. It is purely coincidental, I may say 
in passing, that this venture comes at a time 
when the whole Nation is so much concerned 
with science. We have long felt the need, 
and laid the plans, for more adequate equip- 
ment and facilities to keep us in step with 
developments in these fields. But we shall 
look on it as a providential arrangement, if 
accomplishment in this sphere coincides with 
the opportunity to make our contribution 
to an urgent national need, and a magnifi- 
cent national opportunity. 
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In the same way, we are looking to the 
expected increase in the pressures of our 
college-age population, by beginning this 
June a new and commodious college dormi- 
tory and cafeteria. We are not going to be 
panicked into overexpansion in numbers, be- 
yond what we can adequately care for, but 
we must and shall be prepared to do our 
share in assuming our legitimate and ex- 
pected obligations towards our Catholic 
American youth desirous and capable of 
higher education. 

In this consideration of dollars and buld- 
ings. I have not overlooked the greatest asset 
of Georgetown, and the one thing which 
gives meaning to all the rest—the loyalty and 
devotion of the men, Jesuit and lay, who 
spend themselves unselfishly in the daily 
work of teaching, guiding, and inspiring our 
young men and women students. A few of 
them on this occasion are singled out for 
recognition of 20 years of service to George- 
town. In the thanks and congratulations 
accorded them today is Included a sincere 
word of thanks to all our faculty members, 
and the assurance that as their cooperation 
is so essential to Georgetown, so Georgetown 
in turn is neither unmindful nor unappre- 
ciative. 

In the same vein, also, I would like to say 
a word of special commendation to the stu- 
dents of the various schools whose names 
shall be announced as the recipienta of hon- 
ors in the last year. I should like to think 
that, though these justly merit the plaudits 
of the university for their earnestness and 
cooperation with what we are trying to do 
for them, they are still the primi inter pares 
of all our student bodies, in their desire to 
develop themselves and their talents, in ac- 
cord with their own purposes in coming to 
Georgetown. 

A final and most pleasant purpose of this 
tradition of convocation on founder's day, 
is our custom of inviting for the honors of 
the university one or more men who illus- 
trate in their lives the principles that 
Georgetown cherishes and fosters. They 
shall be introduced to you and cited a few 
brief moments hence. I wart to express, as 
warmly as I know how, the happiness or the 
university in having as our welcome guests 
today, His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Martin J. O'Connor, rector of the Pontifical 
North American College in Vatican City, and 
the Honorable ANTONI N. SADLAK, Congress- 
man at large from the State of Connecticut. 
It is a most felicitous circumstance that they 
represent, one the church, and the other 
the state, both of which in his own day, 
John Carroll served so faithfully and well. 
And I am most confident that of all we do 
today in celebration of our founder's day, 
this action of ours, in honoring these two. 
distinguished and illustrious men, would 
most certainly meet with John Carroll's 
beaming approval, 


Wilkes-Barre Public Works Director, Mrs. 
Ethel A. Price, Receives Recognition 
in British Publication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, March 26, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent 
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of March 23, 1958, on the recognition 
given Mrs. Ethel A. Price in a British 
publication: 


Mrs. Price Is SUBJECT or ARTICLE IN Bia 
BRITISH MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 

The city government scored international 
notice last week when the main feature arti- 
cle in the most widely read European munici- 
pal publication—the Municipal Journal, 
Public Works Engineer and Contractors’ 
Guide—was an illustrated story headed: 

“Woman Directs Public Works in United 
States City.” 

The subject of the story, Public Works 
Director Ethel A. Price, was the most sur- 
prised of all when she received a copy of 
the publication from the chief editor. 

Mrs. Price said she received a questionnaire 
from the editor about a month ago, along 
with a request for her picture, 

From the questionnaire, the editor pre- 
pared the following article for the magazine, 
which has a worldwide circulation as the 
authorized weekly gazette and index of of- 
ficial information for the ministry of housing 
and local government. 

“In America’s latest Municipal Index, 
which lists all public works directors in cities 
of 10,000 population or more, Mrs. Ethel A. 
Price is the only woman listed. She is direc- 
tor of the Department of Streets and Public 
Improvements, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

“This department covers the bureaus of 
engineering; sewers and drains; streets and 
bridges; street cleaning; refuse disposal and 
flood control. 


TELLS OF STAFF 


“It has salaried employees and approxi- 
mately 135 to 175 dally employees. The vari- 
ation depends upon seasonal working. There 
are 35 pieces of motor in in the 
department. 

Mrs. Price worked on the staff of the 
public works department for 6 years before 
her marriage. Her husband was director of 
the department and on his death in 1956 
Mrs. Price was appointed to complete his 
unexpired term in charge of public works. 

“In the 1957 municipal election Mrs. Price 
was elected for a 4-year term and again 
designated by city council to head the public 
works department. 

CITES ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

“Since being in office, Mrs. Price has in- 
troduced a system of weekly cleaning for 
every street by mechanical sweepers, a snow 
removal program and the surfacing of dirt 
subsidiary streets. 

“As to how a woman can best serve the 
community in the public works field, Mrs, 
Price says: 

“Every housewife takes a keen delight 
in running her household systematically and 
is proud of her accomplishment. And so it is 
with me as director of streets. I have the 
cooperation of my colleagues, the men in my 
department and our public, all lending their 
share in helping me run the department 
smoothly and keep our city clean. My slogan 
is: a clean city is a healthy and progressive 
city, and that is what Wilkes-Barre 18.“ 

“Wilkes-Barre, in Pennsylvania, United 
States, is the county seat of Luzerne. Its 
population is 78,826. The city, covering some 
500 acres, lies in the Wyoming Valley in the 
heart of the anthracite region. Its assessed 
valuation is $75,086,503. Wilkes-Barre was 
incorporated as a borough in 1818 and car- 
tered as a city in 1871. 
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Democrats in Congress Move With a Speed 
Reminiscent of First 100 Days of Roose- 
velt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by William S. White, 
New York Times News Service, along 
with the headlines as printed in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 17, 1958. 

The headlines read: “Democrats in 
Congress Move With a Speed Reminis- 
cent of First 100 Days of Roosevelt.” 
This was a proper headline in view of 
the first sentence of the news article by 
Mr. White which the headline repeats. 

The amazing thing is that the rest of 
the news article refutes this first sen- 
tence. It points out in the very next 
paragraph that it is far from being 
reminiscent of the first 100 days of 
Roosevelt: 

In scope and quality of urgency and nov- 
elty, what is being done in Congress now 
is far less profound or striking than in a 
somewhat comparable period a quarter of a 
century ago. 


And then the article states in the fifth 
paragraph that far from being “a some- 
what comparable period of a quarter of 
a century ago, the underlying economic 
problem is, of course, vastly less severe 
and complicated, now.” 

The basis for the article’s language, 
“the speed and activity of movement of 
the Democratic leadership,” is two bills 
and a resolution which the United States 
Senate passed “in 5 days last week,” 
plus a basic measure it rejected. Far 
from specifying speed and activity, it 
specifies inactivity. What was done the 
other 65 days since the Congress has 
been in session? The only real activity 
seems to be a matter of words, or a 
“preparation of a massive complex of 
political issues“ as the news article 
terms it. Sg 

The article continues its strange 
course. 

Ordinarily a session at this early stage of 
its life—and this one is not 3 months old— 
moves at a consistently leisurely pace. 


This might be a true statement of a 
beginning of the first session of a Con- 
gress but this is not true of the second 
session of a Congress. At the second ses- 
sion, which this is, all the bills that had 
been worked upon at a preceding session 
are picked up just where they were at the 
end of the last session. The Congress 
does not start over. This has been an 
amazing Congress but for the opposite 
reason which seems to amaze Mr. White. 
Except for the House Ways and Méans 
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Committee, pending legislation has not 
been picked up and moved ahead. The 
Congress is sitting on its haunches, bay- 
ing at the moon, investigating, and 
issuing press releases. 

I would not take the trouble to point 
this all out if it were not for the danger 
that lies behind the strategy the Demo- 
cratic leadership of this Congress seems 
to have adopted; which is to talk and 
do nothing and through the talk cover 
up the fact that nothing is being done. 
Indeed, one sinister thing might be rem- 
iniscent of the 1930 depression. Then 
President Hoover’s Democratic-con- 
trolled House also deliberately did noth- 
ing, permitted the depression to grow so 
that political blame could be passed to 
the Executive, President Hoover. I dis- 
cussed this very dangerous situation in 
a speech I made on the floor of the 
House March 13 after notifying the 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack, of my 
intention to take the floor. The majority 
leader’s rebuttal consisted primarily of 
denying that Democratic leaders have 
used the word “depression” in their 
gloom and doom releases. But within 
5 minutes after the denial he and two 
of his Democratic colleagues were hard 
at it talking about the farm situation 
and calling it a depression—see pages 
3729-3741, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., This 
is utter nonsense in light of the Farm 
Facts of 1958—see page A2488, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It seems to me that Mr, White has 
become involved in a dangerous political 
game. Other persons in the newspaper, 
radio, and TV world seem to be beating 
the drums for a depression around the 
corner. 

Congressmen and Senators who take - 
the floor in debate at least subject their 
statements to rebuttal. News commen- 
tators, reporters, and columnists, of 
course, do not subject their statements 
to the rebuttal of those who might dis- 
agree with them. Nor do Congressmen 
and Senators who issue press releases or 
slip their views into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. When an issue as serious as 
the economic welfare of our country is 
involved, I believe the statements which 
are subjected to rebuttal are the primary 
ones which the press should be reporting, 
not the self-serving statements of Con- 
gressmen, bureaucrats, or whoever. 
DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS Move WITH A SPEED 

REMINISCENT oF First 100 Days or Roos - 

VELT—IN ATTACK ON RECESSION Parry Has 

ALMOST: WHOLLY CAPTURED THE Issus From 

EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION AND FROM Rx- 

PUBLICANS GENERALLY 

(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON, March 17.—The Democratic 
Congress is moving with a speed reminiscent 
of the famous first 100 days of the Roosevelt 
administration in 1933 in attacking the re- 
cession. 

In political terms the Democrats have al- 
most wholly captured the issue legislatively, 
so far, both from the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and from the Republicans generally. 
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In scope and quality of urgency and nov- 
elty, what is being done in Congress now is 
far less profound or striking than in the 
somewhat comparable period of a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Then, the Congress, responding to the 
baton of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
poured out a fiood of new laws—to reopen 
sound, banks, to repeal the Volstead Act and 
allow beer of 3.2 alcoholic percentage, to 
bring mortgage relief, to aid farmers by pay- 
ing them to grow less, to permit lowering 
the gold content of the dollar and to es- 
tablish many of the innumerable New Deal 
&gencies designed in one way or another to 
Work for recovery. 


TWENTY-SIX ALPHABETICAL AGENCIES 


In the New Deals first year, for example, 
26 new Government recovery agencies were 
established, ranging alphabetically from 
AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion) to TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority). 

The underlying economic problem is of 
Course vastly less seyere and complicated, 
now. 

Otherwise, there are in form and spirit— 
and to some extent even in atmosphere— 
remarkable echoes at the Capitol of the po- 
litical situation in the first New Deal. 

The Democrats of the present, though not 
seeking to go nearly so far or so fast as did 
thelr party in those days, nevertheless are 
increasingly seeking to present themselves 
as the “doers” and the Republicans as the 
hesitators. 

The main part of the push is on in the 
Senate. There the Democratic leader, Sena- 
tor Lynpon B. JOHNSON of Texas, has been 
driving as though this were the end of a 
Congressional session, in which traditionally 
there is a constant air of crisis. 

ORDINARILY PACE IS SLOW 

Ordinarily a session at this early stage of 
its life—and this one is not yet 3 months 
old—moves at a consistently leisurely pace. 
It is common to have no more than three 
Senate sessions a week at this stage, and 
even these often are brief and perfunctory. 

Now the Senate Democrats, who number at 
least half a dozen active of avaliable presi- 
dential aspirants, are moving as though time 
Were running out fast. 

The House of Representatives, under the 
leadership of Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, 
also in making ready to go all out, again far 
ahead of normal schedules, in acting on anti- 
recession issues. 

In 5 days last week the Senate passed a 
major housing bill, approved Democratic 
Tesolutions calling on the administration to 
Speed up public works projects and approved 
a bill intended to prevent reductions in the 
farm subsidies. 


ONE BILLION FIVE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR ROADS 


It also rejected, for the moment at least, 
tax-cutting proposals, while its committees 
Were preparing the next big Democratic 
demonstration, a bill to pump an additional 
$1,500 million immediately into the Federal 
road building program. 

All this pressure is making significant fis- 
Sures in an erstwhile general Republican 
Policy of opposition, at this stage at least, to 

Pump-priming” legislation actions. This is 
Particularly evident in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is almost invariably more 
Quickly sensitive to public pressures for 
action. 

What the Democrats are attempting is the 
Preparation of a massive complex of politi- 
Cal issues similar in spirit—though again 
yery dissimilar in degree—to the Democratic 

Spending” issues of the 1930s. 

Only in the field of taxes has an odd bi- 
Partisan approach thus far been maintained 
between the White House and the congres- 
Signal Democratic leaders. 
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CONSULTATION. PACT 


This single and important exception to an 
otherwise clear partisan struggle is illus- 
trated by an agreement between the White 
House and the Capitol to the effect that 
neither side will move to cut taxes without 
consulting the other. 

It was possible to arrange such a plan be- 
cause of a sense of responsibility between 
the parties that on this one point neither 
could afford to act alone. The Democratic 
leaders are committed to continue support of 
some administration programs, particularly 
foreign aid, that will require much money. 

The political argument is, almost solely, 
on the matter of domestic spending. The 
Democratic position is for much more, in 
categories where it is argued that beneficial 
general economic effects would quickly re- 
sult. The general Republican argument, 
though it is increasingly weakening under 
pressure, has been for more reserve until 
events have shown how the economy will 
turn in the spring. 


The Late George S. Long 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with my colleagues to 
pay tribute to my late friend the Honor- 
able Grorce Lone, the.gentleman from 
Louisiana, Much has been said here to- 
day about his blood relationship to other 
dramatic public servants from the great 
State of Louisiana, but I prefer to direct 
my remarks just to the career and to the 
service to this Nation of the gentleman 
himself, 

His unselfish public service was not 
rendered alone to the people in Louis- 
iana, as the late doctor also had a record 
of distinguished service to the State of 
Oklahoma as well. This service was 
partly in the way of public service and 
also in the practice of his dedicated pro- 
fession, a doctor of dental science. 

As has been indicated by other mem- 
bers, I served on the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee with our departed colleague 
and also on the Veterans Hospital Sub- 
committee of which he was chairman. 
Between the ist and 2d sessions of the 
84th Congress, our subcommittee was 
assigned a considerable number of vet- 
erans’ hospitals to visit in nearly every 
portion of the United States. Dr. LONG 
and I, along with Mr. Patterson of the 
committee staff, were the only members 
of the subcommittee who made all of 
these trips. This in itself is a tribute 
to the late doctor's intense interest in 
the problems of the veteran as I assure 
you it is not a pleasure cruise to travel 
day after day and to only visit with 
those who are suffering and in many 
cases, not even able to care for them- 
selves. Our chairman would always ask 
penetrating questions from the mana- 
gers, engineers, and directors of pro- 
fessional services. From his questioning 
and personal inspections of facilities, it 
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was always apparent that he was not 
only interested in making available to 
the veteran the necessary hospital and 
medical service, but also he was deter- 
mined that every dollar spent by the 
Veterans’ Administration should yield a 
full dollar's worth of benefits to the vet- 
eran. Because of his professional 
knowledge of medical and hospital prob- 
lems, he was an extremely capable 
chairman, 

On one of these trips, we visited the 
hospital in the doctor's own district. the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Alexandria. When we had completed 
our day’s work, and I recall it was on a 
national holiday, November 11, Dr. and 
Mrs. Long invited us out to their home 
for dinner and to meet a few of their 
many friends in Pineville. His home 
was a symbol of the modest, efficient, 
and excellent taste that were always ex- 
emplified by his lovely wife and lifelong 
associate, Mrs. June Tyson Long. To 
Mrs. Long and his other relatives and 
friends, I want to express my sincere 
sympathy. As long as I serve in this 
body, I shall always miss but never for- 
get the impressionable characteristics 
of my friend from the Eighth District of 
Louisiana, the late GEORGE S. Lon. 


Raises Some Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden News of March 20, 
1958: 

RAISES SOME QUESTIONS 

The communication of Mr. R. B. Pitts in 
last week’s issue of the Camden News in 
which he cited the condition of cotton tex- 
tile industry today because of the govern- 
ment's export and import program was cer- 
tainly thought-provoking. 

A rather terrifying picture was painted by 
Mr. Pitts. Cotton textile exports, he said, 
are vanishing and the cotton mills are in a 
life and death struggle to hold to the part 
of the domestic market that cheap foreign 
competition in their own privilege is allow- 
ing us to keep.” He says that thousands of 
cottonmill workers have been thrown out of 
jobs and hours of work shortened for tens 
of thousands of others. 

The reason given by the Government for 
this program is that it is necessary to keep 
Japan from turning to Soviet Russia. This 
is, of course, the same reason given for the 
many billions of dollars which we are send- 
ing each year to other countries (foreign 
aid). 

All of this causes some questions like these 
to run through one's mind: 

Can this Government afford to destroy a 
giant industry like the cotton textile indus- 
try, throwing thousands out of work and 
shortening the hours of tens of thousands 
others, in the hope of keeping Japan satis- 
fied? Will this program not eventually affect 
just as disastrously the cotton growers of 
the South? If we have to support Japan 
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would it not be better just to send her the 
cash? 

If this country continues to try to support 
the rest of the world will we not bankrupt 
ourselves eventually and then not be able to 
continue this support? What will happen 
then? 

Wouldn't that make the world an easy prey 
for the Communist? 

Can it not be possible—we hate to even 
think of this—that some of the countries may 
be, in effect, blackmailing us? 

Are we not somewhat in the position of the 
candidate who pays another man to vote for 
him? What assurance has he that the man 
will vote for him? 

Ien't there a possibility that some day we 
might find ourselves in the position of the 
goodhearted merchant who attempted to 
help a young fellow along life’s way? He 
gave him a job in his store when he was a 
mere youth. When the boy wanted to get 
married the man lent him the money to get 
married on. When his first child arrived he 
lent him money to pay the medical bill. 
When the young fellow decided he wanted 
to build a home he lent him the money with 
which to bulld a home. When he decided 
he wanted to go into business for himself he 
lent him the money to go into business, 
Some years later he heard that this man 
whom he had so befriended was knocking 
him severely. 

Meeting this man on the street one day, 
he said, “I hear you are going around town 
knocking me. Didn’t I give you a job in my 
store?” 

“Yes,” answered the man. j 

“Didn't I lend you money to get married 
on, lend you mioney to pay the expenses of 
your first child, lend you money to build a 
home, lend you money to go into business 
with?” asked the merchant. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man, 

“Why, then, are you going around town 
knocking me now after all that I have done 
for you?” asked the merchant. 

-“Well,” replied the man, “you haven't done 
anything for me lately.” 


More Confident Young People Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
admittedly in a period of recession, but 
there are many who will say, as I do, that 
we are talking ourselves into a more 
severe situation. Renewed confidence of, 
the people to go ahead with their own 
housing plans, for example, would do 
much to reverse the trend and spur the 
economy. 

The wise and learned publisher of the 
Pekin Daily Times, Mr. F. F. McNaugh- 
ton, touched on this subject in his edi- 
torial of March 20. I should like to have 
it printed at this point in the Recorp. 

THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

A young man asks: 

“Should we go ahead with our house 
plans?“ 

“Why not?“ I reply. 

s are uncertain.” 

“Is your job insecure?” 

“No.” 

“Are you and your wife normally prepared 
to build a house?“ I ask, 
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Then I explain that I mean: Do they have 
adequate down payment? Are they satisfied 
with their lot? Do they see their way clear 
to buying the furniture? Is their health 
good? Are they confident they can meet all 
the payments? In other words, are they 
normally prepared for the housebuilding 
step, and is the only thing that is holding 
them up the present uncertainty? 

They tell me they're in good shape and all 
sct, and personally confident, 

So I tell them: 

“Go ahead. What this country needs is 
some confident young people to give it a little 
push.” 

And I add: 

There's no telling how much good the 
money you spend on that house and on the 
landscaping and on the furniture will do. 
Every man who gets a job building that 
house, and making the brick and lumber and 
plaster, and plumbing and wiring and paint, 
and appliances and furnture and rugs that 
go into that house will spend (on the aver- 
age) 95 percent to 100 percent of the pay he 
gets, so he will give jobs to many more men, 
and those men in turn will spend—and thus 
on and on; and if a million or so young fel- 
lows like you decide “Yes’—well, the Demo- 
crats will lose their best argument this com- 
ing November. You know it was the tight 
Republicans who refused to help Hoover by 
spending—who brought Hoover down and put 
Democrats in the White House for 20 years.” 


Georgetown University Founder’s Day 
Convocation Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
masterful address, beautifully delivered 
by the Most Reverend Martin J. O’Con- 
nor, rector, North American College, 
Vatican City, at Georgetown University’s 
annual founder’s day convocation yes- 
terday afternoon. Honored with the de- 
gree of doctor of laws, Bishop O'Connor, 
so very well known in the Scranton, Pa., 
area, is no stranger to many Members 
of this House through his former Wash- 
ington activities at National Catholic 
Welfare Council and for his happy, 
pleasing personality, greeting congres- 
sional visitors in Rome. The address 
follows: 

Your excellency Most Reyerend Bishop 
McNamara, Bishop Hannan, and Bishop 
Freking, very reverend president of George- 
town University, reverend and esteemed 
members of the faculties, gentlemen and 
young ladies of the student bodies, distin- 
guished guests and good friends, my first 
and most pleasant obligation in addressing 
you is to express my deepest and most sin- 
cere thanks to the reverend president and 
the directors of Georgetown University for 
the great honor they have just conferred on 
me in admitting me into the family of 
Georgetown. In this I am sure that I speak 
also for my companion in honor, the Hon- 
orable ANTONI SapLax, Member of Congress 
from the State of Connecticut. I should 
like to take this occasion to thank for his 
many kindnesses to me in the midst of his 
busy days as the head of a large and growing 
diocese, the most reverend archbishop of 
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Washington, who, to our mutual regret, fs 
unable to be with us today. The presence of 
Brother Luke, and Brother Leonard affords 
me the welcome opportunity of making pub- 
lic acknowledgment of a debt I shall carry 
to the grave—so great is it—to the brothers 
of the Christian schools. To them I owe 
my early formation, and the training they 
gave to us in St. Thomas’ College, now Scran- 
ton University, was sound and solid. Their 
sharing my happiness only enhances it. 

To the Honorable Dr. Saprak I must con- 
cede the privilege of having been able now 
for a long time to turn to Georgetown as his 
alma mater; but I would Iet him know, that 
from today on there is one more who will 
dare to compete with him in affection and 
gratitude to this venerable institution of 
learning. Perhaps yau have noted, hon- 
orable doctor, as I have, that the reverend 
president on this occasion has presumed to 
unite church and state. If he be charged 
with a certain audacious temerity in doing 
this, he can shield himself behind the great 
seal of the university. On the escutcheon 
there you see the bold and fearless bird, 
which is the eagle, grasping on one side the 
world, on the other the cross, civil society 
and the church, human knowledge and the 
life of grace, both going to produce the sin- 
gle product, which is the aim of university 
education. 

How wisely and with what clear vision 
the founders, whom we are commemorating 
today, saw the goal of their pioneering strug- 
gles and sacrifices, Taught by the ages 
when universities drew their life chiefly from 
the church, they knew that the mission— 
traditional yet ever new-—of the university 
is to be a center radiating intellectual life 
for the benefit of the national community, 
in an atmosphere of healthy freedom in 
which culture thrives best. This is a per- 
manent task in which our Catholic univer- 
sities have always cooperated. Witness the 
contribution of this university, to cite only 
one, to the good Government of this coun- 
try. to the Houses of Congress, to the judi- 
clary in all its honored branches not stop- 
ping short of the chair of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the land. Its serv- 
ice to the State Department has brought 
Georgetown men to diplomatic posts 
throughout the world, Im the progress of 
science and literature, industry and com- 
merce she has had her share. 

The presént Holy Father has reminded us 
of a phase of the university's mission, that 
in these days of constantly multiplying spe- 
cialization, always more narrowed and re- 
fined, imposes a special task on Catholic 
universities. You will permit me to quote 
his words: 

“The university would fulfill its mission 
badly, were it to abandon itself to pluralism 
or to a superficial syncretism; on the plane 
of mere natural knowledge its task is to 
overcome the diversity of subjects. to pro- 
mote wisdom and to form the intellectual 
life of the student. A delicate mission in- 
deed to which we especially invite our Cath- 
olic universities, illumined in their task by 
the light of faith; they alone can carry the 
effort for synthesis to the keystone of the 
edifice itself; for this unity will tend toward 
its perfection in the measure in which it 
seeks itself in God, in charity illumined by 
knowledge, according to the truth of the 
Gospel, under the guidance of the church, 
one and holy. At the service of the students 
such universities, crowning their course by 
the teaching of Christian philosophy and 
theology, will be not only schools of truth, 
they will also be mistresses of life, Christian, 
moral, civic, and social.” (Pius XII to Pax 
Romana meeting Montreal, August 12, 1952, 
on function of uniyersity, AAS 44,729 

And we may add: that life will be the 
richer and nobler for this delicate mission 
oaod through with firmness and discre- 

on. 
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Our Catholic universities are likewise al- 
ways alert to the sacred duty they have to 
the student entrusted to them, In her halls, 
the university knows, are being prepared the 
citizens who will do much to determine what 
shape the state of tomorrow is to take. And 
if her aim always is to form the true and 
perfect Christian, as Pius XI defined it, she 
will take care to make him also a child of 
his ‘own era, capable of drawing on the in- 
exhaustible strength of a Christian life to 
withstand unholy pressures and the inevit- 
able shocks of modern life, to parry threats 
that assail his integrity and to promote the 
renewal and advancement of public and 
private life. All sectors of the civic com- 
munity, she confidently hopes, will be grate- 
ful and better for the active presence of 
her sons and daughters. 

But man's citizenship she also knows is not 
limited to any country of this world. He has 
come from God and returns to God, destined 
and gifted by infinite goodness to become a 
citizen of that kingdom which knows no end. 
Marvelous as it sounds, it is as true as mathe- 
matics; and a university which professes to 
pursue knowledge on to the full grasp of 
truth must come to acknowledge It. How her 
task is ennobled, her duty sanctified. Her 
student bears the image of the Creator; her's 
is the privilege to mold his character accord- 
ing to the model left us in the life of the 
God Man. An essential part of his educa- 
tion, then, will be instruction in the revela- 
tion of God and an understanding of the 
Objective norm of morality, God-given, that 
points the essential difference between good 
and evil. His pursuit of truth (under the 
guidance of his masters) will lead inevitably 
to the one substantial truth, which is God; 
to revealed truth, which is Christ; to truth 
preserved and taught without error or omis- 
sion, which is the Catholic Church. 

In their very gracious citation the presi- 
dent and directors have mentioned the North 
American Cojlege in Rome, to whose direc- 
tion the Supreme Pontiff Pius XII, now 
gloriously reigning, deigned to call me some 
12 years ago. This college is 1 of 34 national 
colleges in the eternal city, whose students 
form about half the number—more than 
2,500—of those who frequent the Gregorian 
University. Of the national colleges it is 
the largest, as befits the size of our country. 

Just 80 years before the Ark and the Dove 
sailed into the Potomac and the first mass 
was said on St. Clement's Island, St. Ignatius 
Loyola had founded the Roman College. 
Thirty years later it took the name of Gre- 
gorlan University to perpetuate the grateful 
memory of its most munificent benefactor, 
Pope Gregory XIII. In its halls the theologi- 
cal luminaries of the late 16th and the 17th 
centuries, St. Robert Bellarmine, Suarez, 
du Lugo and others, shone with a light that 
illumined the whole continent of Europe, 
and their lectures and the example of their 
lives molded men who were to carry the 
faith and Christian culture to fhe farthest 
parts of the world. One may question if any 
institution of learning in history can count 
among its alumni so many canonized saints, 
80 many blessed martyrs and confessors, so 
many popes and high prelates of the church, 
In the tradition of those who have gone be- 
fore them, the professors of today continue to 
follow the controveries of the present time, 
while propounding the unchanging doctrines 
of the faith, and in a spirit of progressive 
conservatism to arm their scholars against 
the intellectual attacks that will assail them. 

But Ronre for scholars is something more 
than a university, It was Newman who 
wrote: “The temple of Jerusalem is rooted 
up by the armies of Titus and the effete 
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schools of Athens are stifled by the edict of 
Justinian. The grace stored in Jerusalem 
and the gifts which radiate from Athens are 
made over and concentrated in Rome.“ And 
the poet once sang: 


Then, from the very soil of silent Rome 
You shall grow wise, and walking live 
again 
The lives of buried peoples, and become 
A child by right of that eternal home, 
Cradle and grave of empires, on whose 
walls 
The sun himself subdued to feverence falls.” 


—John Addington Symonds in Hare, 
Walks in Rome, page 14. 


“Certainly,” said Goethe, “people out of 
Rome have no idea how one is schooled 
there“ (ibid. p. 15). The noise and restless- 
ness of a growing metropolis may deafen 
many to the voice of antiquity, and the 
ugly rows of tall tenements stretch their 
length out threatening to rob the Roman 
campagna of its colorful beauty; but the 
voice Is still there and heard by those whose 
soul is attuned by falth and culture to its 
message, and as the sun sinks saffron beyond 
the Tuscan Sea, the shadows sung of by 
Virgil still creep silently along the Alban 
Hills. Rome is a city of the soul. No 
Catholic student can move amid its cen- 
turies-old shrines and monuments without 
breathing in the spirit of self-dedication and 
generous sacrifice in the cause, for which 
Peter and Paul, Lawrence and Agnes and 
unnumbered others were happy to die, the 
noblest of all causes given men to work for, 
to bring his fellow men to the knowledge 
and the love of God. 

In such an environment our Americans 
pursue their university studies, the while 
their minds turn again and again to the 
land across the sea, which is their country, 
their very own. Because they never cease to 
be Americans, eagerly they look forward to 
the time, when they will be able to devote 
their mature and highly developed forces of 
mind and heart to the service and better- 
ment of their fellow citizens, repairing, 
where needed, and strengthening those bul- 
warks of civilization, religion and morality. 
When those pillars of a country's true great- 
ness begin to decay, the whole structure is 
not far off from falling; and no citizen will 
be more worthy of his country’s gratitude 
and honor than he who works against that 
decay. 

The resources, the civic devotion and ac- 
complishments’ of our Catholic universities 
bring to mind those eloquent words of St. 
Augustine, rising from a heart on fire with 
love for the mother who gave him his second 
birth. With them I would conclude my 
address: ` 

“O Catholic church, true mother of 
Christians! Childlike thou art in molding 
the child, strong with the young men, gentle 
with the aged, dealing with each according 
to his needs of mind and body. Thou dost 
subject child to parent in a sort of free 
servitude, and settest parent over child in a 
jurisdiction of love. Thou bindest brethren 
to brethren by the bona of religion, stronger 
and closer than the bond of blood. 
Thou unitest citizen to citizen, nation to 
nation, yea all men, in a union not of com- 
panionship only, but of brotherhood, re- 
minding them of their common origin.“ 
(De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, lib, I. 
c. 30.) 

Reverend president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the first Catholic university founded 
in our country, I promise you, from tonight 
on I shall be a grateful and loyal alumnus, 
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Canons of Ethics for Members of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March. 26, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the canons of ethics for members 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion which is being considered by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission as 
a guide for the conduct of its members. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
Congress and the public in general will 
be pleased to know that such a fine code 
of ethics is being considered for ap- 
proval by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and undoubtedly other in- 
dependent agencies will adopt similar 
codes. 


CANONS OF ETHICS FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
PECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
PREAMBLE 

Members of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission are entrusted by various enact- 
ments of the Congress with powers and 
duties of great social and economic signifi- 
cance to the American people. It is their 
task to regulate varied aspects of the Amer- 
ican economy, within the limits prescribed by 
Congress, to insure that our private enter- 
prise system serves the welfare of all citi- 
zens. Their success in this endeavor is a 
bulwark against possible abuses and injustice 
which, if left unchecked, might jeopardize 
the strength of our economic institutions, 

It is imperative that the members of this 
agency continue to conduct themselves in 
their official and personal relationships in a 
manner which commands the respect and 
confidence of their fellow citizens. Members 
of the Commission should continue to be 
mindful of, and strictly abide by, the 
standards of personal conduct set forth in its 
regulation regarding conduct of members 
and employees and former members and em- 
ployees of the Commission most of which 
has been in effect for many years, and which 
was codified in substantially its present form 
in 1953. Rule 1 of said regulation enunci- 
ates a general statement of policy as follows: 

“Tt is deemed contrary to Commission pol- 
icy for a member or employee of the Com- 
mission to 

„(a) engage, directly or indirectly, in any 
personal business transaction or private ar- 
rangement for personal profit which accrues 
from or is based upon his official position dr 
authority or upon confidential information 
which he gains by reason of such position or 
authority; 

“(b) accept, directly or indirectly, any val- 
uable gift, favor, or service from any person 
with whom he transacts business on behalf 
of the United States; 

“(c) discuss or entertain proposals for fu- 
ture employment by any person outside the 
Government with whom he is transacting 
business on behalf of the United States; 

“(d) divulge confidential commercial or 
economic information to any unauthorized . 
person, or release any such information in 
advance of authorization for its release; 
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“(e) become unduly involved, through fre- 
quent or expensive social- engagements or 
otherwise, with any person outside the Gov- 
ernment with whom he transacts business on 
behalf of the United States; 

“(f) act in any official matter with respect 
to which there exists a personal interest 
incompatible with an unbiased exercise of 
official judgment; or 

“(g) fail reasonably to restrict his per- 
sonal business affairs so as to avoid conflicts 
of interest with his official duties.” 

In addition to the continued observance 
of these foregoing principles of personal con- 
duct, it is fitting and proper for the mem- 
bers of the Commission to restate and re- 
subscribe to the standards of conduct, ap- 
plicable to its executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial responsibilities. 


1. CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


The members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission have undertaken in 
their oaths of office to support the Federai 
Insofar as the enactments of 
the Congress impose executive duties upon 
the members, they must faithfully execute. 
the laws which they are charged with ad- 
ministering. Members shall also carefully 
guard against any infringement of the con- 
stitutional rights, privileges or immunities 
of those who are subject to regulation by 
the agency. 

2. STATUTORY OBLIGATIONS 


In administering the law, members of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission should 
vigorously enforce compliance with the law 
by all persons affected thereby. In the ex- 
ercise of the rulemaking powers delegated 
the agency by the Congress, members should 
always be concerned that the rulemaking 
power be confined to the proper limits of the 
law and be consistent with the intent of 
the Congress. In the exercise of their ju- 
dicial functions, members shall honestly, 
fairly, and impartially determine the rights 


~ of all persons under the law. 


3. PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Appointment to the office of Commissioner 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
is a high honor and requires that the con- 
duct of a member, not only in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office but, also in 
his everyday life, should be beyond réproach, 

4. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER MEMBERS 


Each member should recognize that his 
conscience and those of other members are 
distinct entities and that differing shades of 
opinion should be anticipated. The free 
expression of opinion is a safeguard against 
the domination of the agency by less than a 
majority, and is a keystone of the commis- 
sion type of administration. However, a 
member should never permit his personal 
opinion so to conflict with the opinion of 
another member as to develop animosity or 
unfriendliness in the Agency. Every effort 
should be made to promote solidarity of 
conclusion. Unless there are differences of 
opinion based on fundamental principle, dis- 
senting opinions are to be discouraged. 

5. MAINTENANCE OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has been established to administer laws en- 
acted by the Cougress. Its members are 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to serve 
terms as provided by law. However, under 
the law, this is an independent agency, and 
in performing their duties, members should 
exhibit a spirit of firm independence and 
reject any effort by representatives of the 
executive or legislative branches of the 
Government to affect their independent de- 
termination of any matter being considered 
by the agency. A member should not be 
swayed by demands, public clamor 
or considerations of personal popularity or 
notoriety; so also he should be above fear 
of unjust criticism by anyone. 
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6, RELATIONSHIP WITH PERSONS SUBJECT TO 
AGENCY REGULATION 


In all matters before him, a member 
should administer the law without regard 
to any personality involyed. His attention 
should be directed only to the issues. Mem- 
bers should not become indebted in any way 
to persons who are or may become subject 
to their jurisdiction. No member should 
accept the loan of anything of value or ac- 
cept presents or favors from persons who 
are regulated or who represent those who are 
regulated. In performing their judicial 
functions, members should avold discussion 
of a matter with any person outside the 
agency while that matter is pending. In 
the performance of their rulemaking and 
administrative functions, a member has a 
duty to solicit the views of interested per- 
sons, Care must be taken by a member in 
his relationship with persons outside of the 
agency to separate the judicial and the rule- 
making functions and to observe the liber- 
tles of discussion respectively appropriate. 
Insofar as it is consistent with the dignity 
of his official position, he should maintain 
such contact with the persons who may be 
affected by his rulemaking functions as is 
necessary for him fully to understand their 
problems, but he should not accept unrea- 
sonable or lavish hospitality in so doing. 

7. QUALIFICATIONS TO PARTICIPATE IN PARTICU- 
LAR MATTERS 


The question of qualification of an indi- 
vidual member to vote or participate in a 
particular matter rests with that individual 
member. Each member should weigh care- 
fully the question of his qualification with 
respect to any matter wherein he or any 
relatives or former business associates or 
clients are involved. He should disqualify 
himself in the event he obtained knowledge 
prior to becoming a member of the facts at 
issue before him in a quasi-judicial proceed- 
ing, or in other types of proceeding in any 
matter involving parties in whom he has 
any interest or relationship directly or in- 
directly. If an interested person suggests 
that a member should disqualify himself in 
a particular matter because of bias or pre- 
judice, the member shall be the judge of his 
own qualification. 


8. IMPRESSIONS OF INFLUENCE 


A member should not, by his conduct, per- 
mit the impression to prevail that any per- 
son may unduly influence him, that any 
person unduly enjoys his favor or that he is 
unduly affected in any way by the rank, 
position, prestige, or affluence of any person. 

9. EX PARTE COMMUNICATIONS 


Matters of a quasi-judicial nature should 
be determined by a member solely upon the 
record made in the proceeding and the argu- 
ments of the parties or their counsel prop- 
erly made in the regular course of such pro- 
ceeding. All communications by parties or 
their counsel to a member in a fluasi-judicial 
proceeding which are intended or calculated 
to influence action by the member should at 
once be made known by him to all parties 
concerned. A member should not at any 
time permit ex parte interviews, arguments 
or communications designed to influence his 
action in such a matter. 


10, AGENCY OPINIONS 


Members should take care that agency 
opinions state the reasons for the action 
taken and contain a clear showing that no 
serious argument of counsel has been dis- 
regarded or overlooked. In such manner, a 
member shows a full understanding of the 
matter before him, avoids the suspicion of 
arbitrary conclusion, promotes confidence in 
his intellectual integrity and may contribute 
some useful precedent to the growth of the 
jaw. A member should be guided in his 
decisions by a deep regard for the integrity 
of the system of law which he administers. 
He should recall that he is not a repository 
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of arbitrary power, but is acting on behalf of 
the public under the sanction of the law. 


11. JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The Congress has provided for review by 
the courts of the decisions and orders by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Mem- 
bers should recognize that their obligation to 
preserve the sanctity of the laws adminis- 
tered. by them requires that the agency pur- 
sue and prosecute vigorously and diligently 
but at the same time fairly and impartially 
and with dignity all matters which they or 
others take to the courts for judicial review. 

12. LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

Members must recognize that the changing 
conditions in a volatile economy may require 
that they bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress proposals to amend, modify or repeal 
the laws administered by them. They should 
urge the Congress, whenever necessary, to 
affect such amendment, modification or re- 
peal of particular parts of the statutes which 
they administer. In any such action a 
members motivation should be the common 
wea] and not the particular interests of any 
particular group. 

13. INVESTIGATIONS 


The power to investigate carries with it 
the power to defame and destroy. In de- 
termining to exercise their investigatory 
power, members should concern themselves 
only with the facts known to them and the 
reasonable inferences from those facts. A 
member should never suggest, vote for or 
participate in an investigation aimed at a 
particular individual for reasons of animus, 
prejudice or vindictiveness. The require- 
ments of the particular case alone should 
induce the exercise of the investigatory 
power, and no public pronouncement of the 
pendency of such an investigation should be 
made in the absence of a reasonable sus- 
picion that the law has been violated or 
reasonable evidence that the public welfare 
demands it. x 

14. THE POWER TO ADOPT RULES 


The Securities and Exchange on 
in exercising its rulemaking power performs 
a legislative function. The delegation of 
this power by the Congress implies the obli- 
gation upon the members to adopt rules to 
effectuate the policies of the statute and the 
intent of the Congress in the interest of all 
of the people. Care should be taken to avoid 
the adoption of rules which seek to extend 
the agency's power beyond proper statutory 
limits. Agency rules should never tend to 
stifie or discourage legitimate business en- 
terprise or activities, nor should they be 
interpreted so as unduly and unnecessarily 
to burden those regulated with onerous obli- 
gations. On the other hand, the very stat- 
utory enactments evidence the need for reg- 
ulation, and the necessary rules should be 
adopted or modifications made or rules 
should be repealed as changing requirements 
demand without fear or favor, 


15. PROMPTNESS 


Each member should promptly perform the 
duties with which he is charged by the 
statutes. The agency should evaluate con- 
tinuously its practices and procedures to as- 
sure that it promptly disposes of all mat- 
ters affecting the rights of those regulated. 
This is particularly desirable in quasi- 
judicial proceedings. While avoiding arbi- 
trary action in unreasonably or unjustly 
forcing matters to trial, members should 
endeavor to hold counsel to a proper appre- 
ciation of their duties to the public, their 
clients and others who are interested. Re- 
quests for continuances of matters should 
be determined in a manner consistent with 
this policy. 

16. CONDUCT TOWARD PARTIES AND THEIR 

COUNSEL 


Members should be temperate, attentive, 
patient, and impartial when hearing the 
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arguments of parties or their counsel. 
Members should not condone unprofessional 
conduct by attorneys in their representation 
of parties. The agency should continuously 
assure that its staff follows the same prin- 
ciples in their relationships with parties and 
counsel, 
17. BUSINESS PROMOTIONS 


A member must not engage in any other 
business, employment or vocation while in 
office, nor may he ever use the power of his 
Office or the influence of his name to pro- 
mote the business interests of others, 

18. FIDUCIARY RELATIONSHIPS 

A member should avoid serving as a fi- 
duciary if it would interfere or seem to in- 
terfere with the proper performance of his 
duties, or if the interests of those repre- 
sented require investments in enterprises 
which are involved in questions to be deter- 
mined by him. Such relationships would 
include trustees, executors, corporate di- 
rectors, and the like. 


19. AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


Members and particularly the Chairman 
of the agency should scrutinize continu- 
ously the internal organization of the 
Agency in order to assure that such organi- 
vation handles all matters before it ef- 
ciently and expeditiously, while recognizing 
that changing times bring changing empha- 
sis in the administration of the laws. 


Economic Conditions in the Denver Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Denver Weekly Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin of March 24, 1958, I noticed the 
following figures: 


Cumulative comparisons 


Per- 
10 1957 pene 
2 months 2 months 
| cl rans 
Bank clearings (thou- ea ere 
wind dollar) $1,753, $1,602,009) +9.5 
Building permits: za 
ae PELE ahs 2 . 
Van $16, uk 755 $14,951,375} +10.0 
Gain 5 freaking units | 5 0 +81.7 


Department store trade 


Percent change 
* from last vear— 
net sales volume 


í 
aaas 


10th Federal Reserve District. 

Jenver metropolitan area 
Topeka metropolitan aw a 
Kansas City, Mo,, metropolitan 


Boure, Federal Reserve Buuk of Kansas City. 
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Denver area employment 


Amount 
Mar. | Feb, | Mar. | change 
1, 1058 | 1, 1958 1, 1957 | Mareh 
1957-58 
Nonagricultural em- 
ployment (exclud- 
ing domestics and 
self-employed)... 7, 257. 80 285, 900) -+1 100 
‘Total employmont set 000/302, 0 30 l. 400) +800 
Unemployment... 16,000) 13,500) 9,300) +6, 500 
Percent unemployed 
of total employment. 5,3 44 3.2 +21 
Bank debits 
Dollar volume Percent 


(thousands) 


change from 
1957 
Febrnary| January 
1958 


Feb- 2 
1968 |ruaryjmonths 


=f +8 
Colorado Springs. 89, 77 81,178) +11 +4 
Grand Junction 31.25 37,973) +3 +1 
reel 34, 02 39,485) +16 +15 
S iy, 021 81,970) +2 +4 

WYOMING 
8 —— 2. 913 75, 159 +8 
Cheyenne 37, 835 44. 28 10 111 
10TH DISTRICT 

42 eilles aanta P 3 


7, 026, soa & 131, 374 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 


We are extremely fortunate in Colo- 
rado that our capital city of Denver 
shows 600 more people were working in 
the Denver area on March 1, 1958, than 
at the same time last year. The depart- 
ment-store trade shows a very healthy 
situation not only in the Denver area 
but in the western district, according to 
the Federal Reserve bank reports. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, this date 
marks the 40th anniversary of the decla- 
ration of independence of Byelorussia. 

Like many of its eastern European 
neighbors, this nation which proudly 
proclaimed its independence 40 years 
ago, is held captive by Soviet Russia. Its 
people are not free, as they would be, if 
they were governed by their own will 
and desires. 

But the observance of this anniversary 
serves a useful purpose. It points out 
thef act that here is a people, one of 
numerous small nations which would 
throw off the yoke of Soviet despotism if 
they could. 
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The love of freedom and democracy 
still lives in the hearts of the men and 
women of Byelorussia. On this anni- 
versary of their declaration of indepen- 
dence, it is appropriate for us to let 
them know that we in free America are 
thinking of them, that they have our 
sympathetic understanding and our 
moral support in their aspirations to be 
free. If they keep up their faith and 
courage, as I am sure they will, their 
dreams will yet be realized. 


Proposal for a Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a letter 
from Mr. C. E. (Ted) Moore, 2611 Lyn- 
dale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Moore discusses the proposal for 
a tax cut to lighten the present economic 
situation and offers a proposal which he 
feels would permanently improve the 
economy of the country. 

Through the public press, the radio 
and television, the Congress has been 
regaled with theories from commen- 
tators, columnists, economists and what 
have you relative to means of meeting 
the problems of our time. It is well for 
us to consider the viewpoint of one who 
claims no such qualifications or author- 
ity in the field of our common welfare, 
one of those who represents the broad 
body of the American people—just an 
ordinary citizen. 

Mr. Moore's letter and proposal fol- 
lows: 

Marcu 23, 1958. 
Representative Roy Wier, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Wren: I see the pressure is on for 
a tax cut and naturally the most vocal of 
those asking for a tax cut are those who are 
going to benefit the most from such a pro- 
gram. In my opinion, a tax cut at this time 
for the relief of the small taxpayer is the 
most asinine idea that I have heard advanced 
since 1929. The small taxpayer with a family 
is now paying little or nothing. The man 
on the unemployment list ts certainly not 
interested in a tax cut. Even if you give 
these people a 100-percent tax cut, 100 per- 
cent of nothing is still nothing. 

The only people interested in such a pro- 
gram are those in the very high income 
brackets, and, as usual, they are the ones 
that have the voice, through the press and 
newscasting services. 

An increase in the social-security coverage 
for the retired workers would do more to 
bolster our economy than any other method 
that could possibly be advanced. They are 
a very large segment of our population and 
are nearly 100 percent out of the market for 
everything except just the minimum of the 
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things that are necessary to keep body and 
soul together. Anything given to this group 
would be spent at once, and also it would 
relieve a lot of financial burden from many 
of the younger shoulders, who are trying to 
take up the additional burden, which should 
be a function of the Federal Government. 

I am enclosing a proposal that I am sure 
would permanently improve the economy of 
the country. I hope that you will give it 
some consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
TED MOORE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

There is considerable talk about the present 
economic situation here in our country, and 
there is no doubt at all that this condition, 
like a snowball rolling down hill, with its 
accumulated weight, gaining speed and 
destructive power as it speeds to the bottom. 
It has to be smashed before it smashes us at 
the bottom. 

I maintain that all this country needs is 
purchasing power in the hands of the great- 
est number possible, as quickly as possible. 
One of the quickest ways would be to put 
this purchasing power in the hand of one of 
our greatest segments in numbers and most 
depressed financially, These are our older 
citizens. 

As it is today there are millions of these 
people ighting each other, and younger peo- 
ple for jobs, and in the process being forced 
to accept wages far below a present living 
wage scale in order simply to eixst. In this 
vicious condition they are permanently de- 
pressing the going wages for similar work. 
‘Thereby they are accelerating the very con- 
dition that you are trying to ameliorate or 
eliminate. Each job they are forced to take 
depresses the wages more and more, and 
worse still, forces these conditions into an 
ever broadening and lower age level. Take 
these people out of the labor market. There 
are sO many unscrupulous employers of 
labor who are willing to take advantage of 
this vicious condition, Every day the papers 
carry advertisements wanting men and 
women now on social security, who they 
expect to work at very substandard wages. 

My contention is that these people, who 
have served practically all of their lives in 
the army of industry, when they approach 
the kicking off time, are entitled to more 
consideration than to be kicked out in dire 
circumstances, want and fear. 

The billions that are being drained off for 
foreign relief could very easily carry the fi- 
nancial load which would be necessary to 
carry out a program of financial assistance 
to those of our own who need it very, very 
much. Let me point out that this so-called 
program of foreign relief is a program to 
fight communism abroad. The tragic fact is 
that the draining off of our wealth, with its 
consequence of want at home, is building 
communism faster at home than it is killing 
it abroad. Not only the older citizens, but 
the children and younger friends and rela- 
tives of these elder citizens are looking for 
a panacea, as they look ahead to the time 
when they too will have to join this de- 
pressed and neglected segment as time re- 
lentlessly marches on. 

Social security should be overhauled dras- 
tically. Benefits should be paid out on the 
basis of need and not the old idea of basing 
on individual past earnings. Take a flat 
percentage from all income whether earned 
or otherwise, say up to a level of $10,000. 
Pay out benefits that are realistic, at the 
very least $50 per week per person as they 
reach the age 65 or less, whether or not they 
had ever been employed. Lower the age a 
year or 2, by individual choice. Subtract 
from this amount any benefits recelved from 
any other pension, such as Federal, both civil 
and Armed Forces, State and local pensions, 
etc. The savings that would ultimately be 
made by consolidating all these multiplicity 
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of pensions would go a long way toward 
on this . Make these peo- 
ple absolutely unemployable so that they 
are out of the labor market permanently and 
make the violation of this serious enough 
that it would discourage both employer and 
employee from violating this provision. 
This money put into these hands would 
all be spent. It would stimulate the mar- 
kets of this country as nothing else could 
possibly do. Little if any would be hoarded. 
It would have its effect on all industry, food, 
clothing, automotive, rentals and just about 


‘everything else including drugs and medical 


and dental. Cutting the income tax in my 
opinion would be as ineffectual as would be 
asking the people to spit in the ocean to 
raise its level. The amount put into the 
hands of the average taxpayer would be so 
small it would be pathetic. The people who 
need the aid, low income and large families, 
would be benefited very little if at all. On 
the other hand an increase in social-security 
payments would benefit these people more 
actually, and also indirectly, than any other 
method. These low-income groups are those 
that have to bear a greater proportion of 
their elders’ support than those in the high- 
er income groups. For once let's start at 
the bottom with the needed relief, rather 
than at the top. 

Such a program as outlined above would 
keep the top rungs of the ladder of employ- 
ment continually free, as each employee 
reached retirement age they would auto- 
matically step off, thereby making room at 
the bottom for those who are just begin- 
ning their climb to the top. With our ever- 
increasing population this is a very vital 
factor, as the press of increasing population 
mounts, the span of the years of work will 
have to be shortened, or the hourly total 
of the workweek shortened or the workyear 
will have to be shortened, or it could be 
a combination of all of these will be nec- 
essary. Whatever the solution will be even- 
tually, there can be no doubt that the elder 
citizens must be encouraged to step aside 
and not reenter the employment army from 
dire necessity, thereby adding their depress- 
ing influence in periods such as the present. 
These conditions could be waived only by 
national necessity such as war. 

T am sure that the above program would 
give a lift to our sagging economy and 
would be a permanent stabilizer, rather than 
a temporary short in the arm deal like re- 
bating a few dollars of income taxes. 

The program as now advocated and that 
seems to have the most vociferous advocates 
pushing it, calls for an approximate cut of 
25 percent on incomes under $5,000 per year, 
and here is where it is getting its loudest 
voice, a 5 percent cut in the upper brackets. 

Vested interests as usual are throwing out 
a picked bone to those who need the meat, 
while retaining all of the meat of a tax cut. 

A taxpayer with 3 children with a $5,000 
per year income would get at the very most 
a tax cut of $7 per year, $5,000 gross less 
10 percent for deductions which is allowed at 
Present, $500, less $600 per person or $3,000 
leaves a net of $1,500 at 20 percent or $300 
per year in tax paid. However, the above 
group, a great percentage, are buying homes, 
appliances, furniture and cars on a shoe- 
string. Consequently their interest charges 
are heavy, their real estate tax is a sizable 
item, these combined with their other de- 


.ductions lowers his net taxable income to 


around 81.000 and the tax on this is $200 
at 25 percent tax cut is only 650. This 
amount would be very negligible in its ef- 
fects. On the other hand the 5 percent cut 
in the upper brackets is still 5 percent of 
the total so a taxpayer with an income of 
$100,000 would get a $5,000 tax cut plus the 
25 percent in the lower bracket. Placed be- 
side the miserable $50 cut, where it is needed 
urgently, it isn’t going to set too easy or 
happy with these people who are merely 
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asking to hold on to the little equity they 
now have in their home and furnishings. 

When you look at the programs of some 
of the countries abroad, who are the recipi- 
ents of some of our relief, and see the care 
with which they take care of their own, you 
wonder if maybe it was only the brawn that 
emigrated. 

Yours very truly, 
Teo Moors. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Comradeship Is Fatal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the last in a series of eight 
articles by the Honorable Francis E. 
Water, chairman, Committee on Un- 
American Activities, on the Communist 
conspiracy aimed at the United States. 
This series by Mr. WALTER recently ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

COMRADESHIP IS FATAL 


(Last of eight articles by Representative 
Francis E. Warrer, chairman, Committee 
on Un-American Activities) 

COMRADESHIP VEILS HANDCLASP OF DEATH 


Present-day leaders of the international 
communist empire, in the course of their 
careers of murder and terror, have delib- 
erately destroyed more men, women, and 
children than populate the Eastern United 
States. Despite the long history of Soviet 
treachery and deceit which lies in full view 
of the civilized world, we find ourselves being 
subjected once more to the sweet persua- 
sion which seeks to lead us Into comrade- 
ship with men whose real intents are best 
observed in thelr broken promises and lust 
for power. 

In recent months the emphasis: has been 
on coexistence and disarmament con- 
ferences. Now the demand is for a summit 
meeting at which President Eisenhower and 
the heads of the governments of the free 
world would sit down with the bosses of the 
Iron Curtain countries to end the cold war. 

We may well wonder what new and bitter 
hoax awaits us. The plausibility of Nikita 
Khrushchev and his colleagues, coupled 
with the eager willingness of many quar- 
ters of the free world to believe them, ap- 
pear to have rebutted common sense and 
our own experience. 

Who are these Communist leaders with 
whom our representatives would meet at 
the summit? The Committee on Un-Am- 
erican Activities has examined their careers 
searchingly. We believe a study of these 
men will demonstrate beyond doubt the 
character of communism's masters and the 
hopelessness of attempting to negotiate 
with them as if they were men of good faith. 
Here they are: 

Nikita Khrushchev: As First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Khrushchev 2 years ago denounced the dead 
Josef Stalin as a vicious murderer and ter- 
rorist. A few years earlier, Khrushchev was 
hailed as the faithful disciple and com- 
panion-in-arms of Comrade Stalin. 

Khrushchev’s rise to power in the party 
coincided with the notorious purges of the 
mid-1930’s. He actually played a leading 
role in the mass terror of that period. 
Stalin sent him to the Ukraine to carry out 
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the party purge there. He is, as a result, 
one of the most hated men in the Soviet 
Ukraine today. 

In carrying out his assignment, he was as 
systematic as he was ruthless. He openly 
boasted that “we have destroyed a consid- 
erable number of enemies, though not all.“ 

A salient feature of his record is his re- 
lentless onslaught against independent 
farmers, His rise to power was accompanied 
by the betrayal and the physical destruction 
of his closest associates. At the helm of 
the party, he lost no time in undermining 
and finally ousting Georgi Malenkoy and 
Vyacheslay M. Molotov, his political rivals 
in the collective leadership, and in estab- 
lishing himself in Stalin's fashion as the 
Master of the Soviet, 

Khrushchey is the sworn enemy of the 
democratic form of government. He reviles 
the United States as being devoid of politi- 
cal Yreedom and economic stability and ruled 
by s handful of greedy capitalists who en- 
slave the working people. = 

His fatiaticnl belief in the superiority of 
the Communist system leaves no doubt in 
his mind that, whether there be peace or 
war, the ultimate communization of the 
world is certain, 

To obtain this objective, Khrushchev dis- 
Plays versatility and flexibility in selecting 
the device he considers most effective and 
promising at the moment: Nuclear black- 
mall, subversion, propaganda, interference 
in the domestic affairs of other states, or ex- 
ploitation of anticolonial and nationalist 
feelings in Asia and Africa. All these ex- 
Pedients serve the singleminded goal of 
Soviet aggrandizement and of accelerating 
the march of communism. 

Nikola! A. Bulganin: The Premier of the 
Soviet Union is a familiar figure, whose mild 
manner, well-groomed appearance, and care- 
Tully barbered goatee has reminded casual 
Observers of a professor or a German band- 
master. 

It is well to remember, however, that Bul- 
ganin began his career as an emcient officer 
of the Cheka, the initial version of the 
Soviet Secret Police. It was the main instru- 
ment of the Red terror, waged by the new 
Bolshevik rulers againt real and imaginary 
Opponents of the Communist regime. 

As one observer noted, da complete lack 
of principles, a thoroughgoing ruthlessness, 
& constant readiness to be a scoundrel 
brought Bulganin promotion to Moscow,” 

Bulganin played a conspicuous role in 
Plotting against freedom in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In the summer of 1944, 
Bulganin was instrumental in the decision 
to refuse military assistance to the Polish 
Patriots in Warsaw, who had risen in arms 
against the Nazis. 

Rude to subordinates, he tolerates neither 
Criticism nor opposition. In spite of his 
recurrent protestations of belief in peace- 
Tul coexistence between the United States 
and the U. S. S. R., Bulganin remains an 
implacable foe of American democracy, 
Which he accuses of predatory and aggres- 
sive designs. 

Like other Kremlin chiefs, Bulganin is 
bent on the disruption of the western alli- 
ance as the initial step toward the destruc- 
tion of the American way of life. Both 
during and after the Stalin regime, he took 
& leading part in plotting Communist 
Strategy against the Marshall plan and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Walter Ulbricht: Exerting practically un- 
limited power as head of the Communist 
Party in East Germany, Walter Ulbricht also 
holds the title of First Deputy Premier in 
that Soviet puppet government. He repre- 
Sehts a dangerous and relentless enemy of 
America and all it stands for. 

A founder of the German Communist 
Party in 1918, he managed to survive Hitler, 
the purges under Stalin, the postwar exe- 
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cutions of east European leaders, and 
Khrushehev's anti-Stalinist campaign. 

His hour of triumph came in April 1945, 
while Berlin was in flames and the battle for 
the city was raging. Ulbricht was flown in 
from Moscow to set up the German civilian 
government. 

There are few fields of life in East Ger- 
many in which Ulbricht has not imposed 
subservience to the Soviet Union. He has 
ordered servile imitations of Russia in the 
fields of science, linguistics, and education, 
the theater, architecture, and sports. He 
has made the organization of the East Ger- 
man state a miniature replica of the Soviet 
Union. 

The magnitude of discontent with his re- 
gime became evident with the revolt of East 
Berlin in June 1953. Ulbricht suppressed it 
ruthlessly with Soviet armed power. 

His prosovietism is surpassed only by his 
anti-Americanism. He has distorted his- 
tory to paint America as the villain on the 
world stage. Regardless of talk of peace and 
peaceful coexistence, Ulbricht's goal remains 
unchanged: the communization of all of 
Germany as a decisive step toward the com- 
munization of the whole world. 

Janos Kadar: Communist Party head in 
Hungary and, until recently, Premier of that 
country, Janos Kadar is a Communist quis- 
ling for the Kremlin and a master of the 
doublecross, 

He is a man of ambition but no integrity: 
of a personal drive but no character; of 
natural political skill but devold of high 
intelligence. So loyal is he to communism 
that after 32 months of imprisonment and 
torture under one Red regime, he became 
the willing servant of the Kremlin in the 
reconquest of Hungary in November 1956. 

In November 1956, when Hungary attempt- 
ed to throw off the Soviet yoke, Kadar set 
up a Soviet puppet government and invited 
Russian tanks into Budapest. Some 32,000 
persons were killed and parts of the capital 
reduced to rubble in smashing Hungary’s 
bid for freedom. At the height of the 
counterreyolution, Kadar justified the brutal 
treatment of his countrymen: 

“A tiger cannot be tamed by bait. It can 
be tamed and forced to peace only by beat- 
ing it to death.” 

Wladyslaw Gomulka +» First Secretary of the 
Communist Party in Poland, has managed, 
by making a few concessions to workers, 
peasants, and the Catholic Church, to head 
off a Polish repetition of events in Hungary. 

But while his road to socialism may differ 
slightly from the Russian road, it is still com- 
munistic. Gomulka has made that point 
abundantly clear. 

He denies being a national Communist, 
a term he calls an American invention. As 
proof, he notes that his program includes the 
main aims of every Communist Party. 

(1) Seizure of power by Communists; (2) 
establishment of a Communist dictatorship; 
(3) nationalization of Industry, and (4) the 
promotion of International communism in 
foreign affairs. 

His present power dates to 1956, when he 
staged a comeback after falling into disfavor 
in 1948, Stubborn, relentless, he is fanati- 
cally devoted to communism, although it has 
brought his country insoluble problems. He 
is struggling with opponents within his own 
party; whether he will survive as Poland's 
leader, only time will tell. 

Mao Tze-tung: Chairman of the People’s 
Republic of China, less than a year ago he 
announced a new freedom for Communist 

“Let a hundred flowers bloom and let a 
hundred schools of thought contend,” he 
suggested generously. Some Chinese took 
him seériously—and faced a new wave of 
te è 

It was Mao who proclaimed the People's 
Republic in October 1949. The fiction of 
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China's disassociation from Russia was shat- 
tered with his signing of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Pact in 1950 in Moscow. 

He never makes a epeech in which he does 
not pay tribute to the U. S. S. R. At Stalin's 
order, Mao sent vast Chinese armies to fight 
Americans who were resisting Communist 
aggression in Korea. 

To crush resistance at home, Mao ordered 
what he called mass shock, in which 12,000,- 
009 Chinese—according to Communist fig- 
ures—were wiped out. 

He has conducted a hate-America cam- 
paign for years and still refuses to account 
for American soldiers missing in the Korean 
war. As part of his drive, he has endorsed 
defiance of the United Nations, atrocities 
against prisoners of war, violation of the 
Korean truce, and subversion throughout 
southeast Asia. 
~ Chou En-lal: Premier and, until recently, 
Foreign Minister of Communist China, Chou 
appears affable in his personal relations. In 
this he resembles his boss, Mao Tre-tung. 
His past has been that of a fanatic and dedi- 
cated Communist and the basic pattern of his 
policy—a combination of force and deceit— 
has been evident for years. 

In foreign policy, where Mao has given 
him a relatively free hand, Chou has operated 
with the same combination. His record in 
Korea is particularly sordid. a 

Defying the United Nations, which branded 
Red China as an aggressor, Communist China 
fought against the American and U. N. armies 
for nearly 3 years. When communism lost 
the war, Chou became one of the instigators 
of the false accusation that the United States 
had used bacteriological warfare in Korea. 

Under the armistice terms, Red China 
promised to return captured prisoners of war; 
instead, Chou used them in an insidious game 
to barter American lives for United States 
concessions. His promise not to increase 
armaments in North Korea was violated al- 
most from the beginning of the truce. 

Lately, he has switched again to deceit. 
At the Afro-Asia Conference in Bandung, 
Chou made a dramatic offer to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement of the Formosa question 
with the United States. But it soon de- 
veloped that the only basis on which he 
would negotiate was the immediate sur- 
render of the island to the Communists. 

There we have some of the leaders with 
whom we are asked to negotiate a peace. We 
must remember we are not dealing with part- 
ners but with adversaries dedicated to ac- 
complish our destruction with every ruse and 
subterfuge which they have used successfully 
in enslaving almost half the world. 


Russia on United States Accident 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney (S. C.) Ledger of 
March 25, 1958: 

RUSSIA on UNITED States ACCIDENT 

Moscow radio, discussing the accidental 
dropping of an atomic bomb on a South 
Carolina community recently, raised an in- 
teresting point. It is one which has often 
been heard in the United States, but in 
reverse form. 

The point offered by Moscow Radio is the 
possibility of another accidental atomic- 
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bomb drop. If the bomb was armed, for 
some reason, and exploded, then great de- 
étruction might result. 

Moscow suggests such & tragedy in the 
United States might touch off the wildest 
countermoves. If a million or two people 
were killed in such a blast, and one of our 
largest cities wiped out, and-if the source 
of the bomb-drop was not known, the Nation 
might spend a tense few minutes or half 
hour, or more. 

Moscow says some defense official might 
order a countermove, and that Russia might 
be showered with nuclear bombs, This, of 
course, is farfetched reasoning. On the 
other hand, we have often suggested in the 
United States that an accident in Russia 
might cause the Russians to order an all- 
out assault on the United States, all of which 
shows how close we are to the brink of 
disaster. 

Meanwhile, word comes from London that 
the British are jittery over the recent acci- 
dent—because American bombers are flying 
over England, armed with atomic bombs. 
Other European capitals have expressed con- 
cern over the accident. 

The answer would seem to be an agree- 
ment by the major powers of the world 
not to use atomic or nuclear weapons on 
civilian populations. It is probably impos- 
sible to obtain such an agreement involving 
military actions, and involving battle fronts, 
but it may be possible, in the long run, to 
obtain some sort of agreement similar to 
that 5 poisoned gas, which was 
generally upheſd in World War II. banning 
the use of atomic and nuclear weapons 
against the civilian populations of the vari- 
ous countries. 


Little Rock Troop Action x 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Was Little Rock 
Troop Action Legal?” from the March 
24 issue of the Greenville News, of 
Greenville, S. C. 

The question raised by the able editor 
of the News, the Honorable Wayne W. 
Freeman, is one that should have the 
serious attention of every student of 
American government. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Was Lirrite Rock Troop ACTION LEGAL? 

A few days ago the Arkansas State Su- 
preme Court dismissed charges against a 
man, a civilian, who refused to budge when 
he was ordered by National Guard men to 
move on from the vicinity of embattled Cen- 
tral High School during the integration 
trouble last fall. 

The decision raises some interesting ques- 
tions, if they can ever be brought before the 
proper courts. 

The trouble pocuired not during the period 
when Governor Faubus was keeping the Ne- 
groes out of the school, but after they had 

_ been admitted. 

In dismissing the charge the court ruled 
that there was no State law under which a 
citizen could be convicted for refusing to 
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obey an order of an Army officer. But the 
court avoided ruling on the question of 
whether the Regular Army and National 
Guard troops were legally employed in es- 
corting the Negroes to and from the school 
and dispersing the crowds of civilians, some- 
times by force. 

This ruling, apparently, was not necessary 
for a final determination of the case, inas- 
much as wise judges confine their decisions 
to as few issues as possible and make them 
as narrow as possible. They do not present 
findings which might tend to prejudge fu- 
ture cases. 

Since this man has been acquitted by the 
highest court in Arkansas, the question is: 

Were any of the actions taken by the Regu- 
lar Army troops and the federalized National 
Guard in connection with the Central High 
School situation legal? 

Upon advice of the Department of Justice, 
President Eisenhower sent elements of the 
10ist Airborne Division into Little Rock 
overnight. Subsequently, portions of the 
National Guard were ordered into Federal 
service, and some of them still are on duty 
at the school. 

Many Members of Congress and some lead- 
ing legal authorities have argued that the 
action was unlawful. 

The President said it was necessary in or- 
der to enforce the decree of the acting Fed- 
eral district Judge who ordered the immedi- 
ate admission of the Negro pupils and to 
prevent anyone from interfering with the 
execution of the order. 

But legal authorities come back and say 
that the courts themselves have ample power 
and force to see that their edicts are obeyed, 
that the job could and should have been 
done by United States marshals, who are 
Officers of the courts, and as many deputies 
as might be necessary. 

The President issued a declaration in the 
matter, but it was not a declaration of 
martial law, and it went in the face of the 
law and legal precedents which hold that 
troops should not be sent into a State until 
requested by the Governor. ; 

If the Army troops and their commanders 
were without authority in the matter, then 
all that has been done in Little Rock was 
illegal. 

It probably won’t happen, but all of the 
complicated and deep issues involved should 
be raised before a competent court and set- 
tied. Capricious use of Federal troops, even 
to enforce a lawful court order, could lead 
to government by terror if not outright 
tryanny. 


Alaskans Resentful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alas- 
kans are indignant. They are indignant 
because of an editorial in a daily Juneau 
newspaper which later appeared in a 
Washington paper in the form of an ad- 
vertisement and subsequently was in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
This editorial was against Alaska state- 
hood. In it was a statement that Alaska 
might cast its lot with Russia in case of 
war. This allegation is so baseless that 
it really requires no refutation. The 
publisher of the paper later said he real- 
ly had reference to waterfront groups 


when he referred to leftist elements. 
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In an editorial published in the 
Petersburg Press, March 21, editor Lew 
Williams, Jr., inquires into this partic- 
ular situation. He examines the back- 
ground of some of the people who are 
well known on the Petersburg water- 
front: In doing so, and in otherwise 
replying to the contentions of the 
Juneau publisher, I suggest that Mr. 
Williams speaks practically the unani- 
mous voice of Alaska. His editorial 
follows: 


Opponents of Alaska statehood are throw- 
ing out some frantic, inane, and contradic- 
tory arguments as a last ditch stand against 
it. 

Prize for the best of the worst last week 
went to the Dally Alaska Empire in Juneau. 

Nevada's United States Senator GEORGE 
Marone, in a minority report opposing Alaska 
statehood, once said that less than 1 percent 
of Alaskans ever go outside the Territory. 
The Empire last week said 90 percent of the 
voters in Alaska do not stay in the Territory 
36 months. How they arrived at such ex- 
treme figures is baffling, 

But the statement in the Empire's edito- 
Tial last week that Alaskans on the whole 
will find the most insulting follows: 

“To grant statehood to Alaska at this time, 
we would find that the leftist extreme ele- 
ment in Alaska and Hawaii would undoubt- 
edly run a race in case of war to see which 
area would voluntarily join the Communist 
block first, and being next door to Russia, 
Alaska might go first.” 

He continues we should have “Congress 
wash its hands of this situation which is 
festered throughout with leftist intimida- 
tion and is lacking in integrity and good for 
the 48 States and the Territories.” (The edi- 
torial isn't too specific of what the situa- 
tion is but we presume the writer means 
the closeness of statehood). 

When you get through being mad at the 
Empire's radically, unfair statements you 
wonder how they reason Alaska remaining a 
Territory will make us any more patriotic. 

If the Empire was trying to confuse issues 
it succeeded. If it was trying to injure the 
chances of statehood with the uninformed 
Congressmen it may have succeeded. If the 
Empire was just trying to make Alaskans 
boiling mad, it succeeded tremendously, 

Only the fact that this is a family news- 
paper and there are Umits to what the law 
will allow prevents us from using the proper 
expletives to classify the Empire's editorial 
drivel. 

William Prescott Allen, publisher of the 
Empire, was so taken with his words he had 
them run in a Washington, D. C. newspaper 
asa paid advertisement. 

After a run-in with the Alaska delegation 
in Washington over his paid ad, Allen told 
newsmen that when he referred to the left- 
ist extreme element in Alaska he had in 
mind the radical elements controlling 
waterfronts in Alaska and Hawaii. He said 
he was sure there are Senators who feel 
Alaska and Hawaii are poor risks in the event 
of war. 

We haven't asked Charlie Parks, the Peters- 
burg longshore boss, or Hoop Wellons, the 
Wrangell longshore agent, what’s the latest 
from the Communist bosses, and we are not 
going to as the heads of editors usually come 
out second best in a collision with a marlin 
spike, 

Wellons was in Alaska when we arrived 23 
years ago. He is a Mason and past exalted 
ruler of the Wrangell Elks lodge—very Ameri- 
can organizations—worked several years on 
Navy projects in the Aleutian Islands, and 
spends his spare time in Wrangell taking pic- 
tures for Coast Guard identification cards. 
His crew, incidentally, holds some lumber 
loading records. 
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The leading waterfront employer is Leo 
McCormack. He is a strong Catholic and has 
been active in the management of the 
Wrangell Wharf Co. for the last 50 of its 83 
years. 

Charlie Parks celebrates 40 years In Peters- 
burg this year. He is governor of the Loyal 
Order of Moose in Petersburg, His crews 
usually include officers or past officers of the 
Alaska Native Brotherhood, Elks lodge, Amer- 
ican Legion, or Moose in its ranks. When 
shorthanded in the summer Parks fills out 
his crew with ministers and military per- 
sonnel on occasions. 

The Miller boys at public dock are the sons 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Louis Miller who 
were among the first people to live in a set- 
tlement just after 1900 that later became 
Petersburg. 

Petersburg’s Chamber of Commerce had a 
committee working on the idea of celebrat- 
ing May 17 as Norwegian Independence Day 
here as a tourist attraction. The celebration 
Will now be a spring festival. One of the 
main reasons being because one of commit- 
teemen, Knut Thompson, a former Norwe- 
gian, said that he didn't favor celebrating 
any independence day but the Fourth of 
July. Thompson is a leading Petersburg 
waterfront employer and has been in business 
here 46 years. 

If these are radical elements controlling 
Waterfronts in Alaska who are poor risks in 
the event of war, what does that make Allen? 

It is about time Alaskans sent that 
cheechako, WPA—who has yet to serve 36 
continuous days in Alaska much less his 36 
months—back to Texas. 

And before Members of Congress weighing 
Alaska statehood judge all Alaskans by Mr. 
Allen, remember we could, if we didn’t know 
better, decide to judge all stateside publish- 
ers, all Texans, and all absentee Alaska 
Property owners by Mr, Allen. 


Corporate Tax Cut Would Help Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Winona Daily News, Winona, Minn., 
March 6, 1958: 

Corporate Tax Cur Wovutp HELP Economy 


If the current business decline continues, 
both Republicans and Democrats in Congress 
ure considering the possibility of a cut in 

eral income taxes to put a shot in the 
arm of the United States economy. 

Most of the tax reduction proposals we 
have heard about are aimed at cutting the 
amount individuals will have to, pay in in- 
Come tax, the idea being to put more spend- 
Able dollars in the hands of the consumer. 
Greater consumption of goods and services 
Would aid the retailer immediately, and the 

nefits of the retail upswing gradually 
Would be passed on to manufacturers of 
consumer products. 

We think there is much merit to this 
Proposal but it is only a one-pronged attack 
on a problem that needs a double approach. 

If Congress really wants to help business, 
which is its stated purpose for any income- 
eh reduction, it also should make some 

anges in the corporate-tax law. 
emus income taxes not only have a stiffing 

ect on consumer purchasing power—they 
also have a serious deterrent effect on busi- 
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ness expansion—the very thing that provides 
more and more jobs for our rapidly growing 
population. 

The choking effect that the high corporate 
income tax has on business expansion hits 
small corporations much harder than large 
ones, even in generally good times. Small 
corporations find it difficult to obtain money 
for expansion purposes—big ones.can get 
what they ask for in the money market. 
Since it is difficult for small corporations to 
borrow money for capital, they must finance 
expanded business activities out of profits, 
and the Federal Government does not leave 
them enough to do the job. 

According to present corporate-tax law, 
the Government takes 30 percent of the net 
earn of any corporation earning less than 
$25,000, This rate is rapidly increased for 
incomes above $25,000 so that the corpora- 
tion with earnings of only $100,000 is pay- 
ing nearly half of its profits in Federal in- 
come taxes. The rate then gradually rises 
so that the largest corporations pay just a 
hair under 52 percent. 

While the rate probably is not far out of 
line for the largest corporations, it starts out 
too high and increases too rapidly for the 
small, under $100,000 corporations. 

One of the best things Congress could 
do to reduce unemployment would be to 
grant substantial tax relief to small corpora- 
tions to provide them with more investment 
capital at a stage in their development when 
it is needed most. 

We propose that in addition to an income- 
tax cut for individuals, that the corporate 
tax law be changed as follows: 

Set the tax rate for the first $25,000 of 
any corporation’s earnings at 12 percent. 
For each subsequent $25,000 of earnings add 
another 10 percent up to $125,000 after 
which all earnings would be taxed at 52 
percent. The effect of this would be as 
shown below; 


Under this | Tax savings 
The pres- | proposal the er new 
tax would 


incomes under $100,000 would be granted a 


corporations should eventually be reduced, 
but this is probably not the time to give 
the largest corporations substantial relief. 

This proposal would provide only token 
relief for the largest corporations, and those 
with net incomes of a billion dollars or more 
would measure their tax reduction under 
this plan by the thousandths of a percent. 
In fact, 619,500 would be the largest tax 
saving granted to any corporation. 

While $19,500 may be a drop in the bucket 
to the big corporations, it can mean every- 
thing to the expanding small corporation. 

Our Congressmen are well aware that any 
form of tax reduction will have an initial 
effect of reducing the Federal Government's 
income, and if any tax cut is granted, they 
will be prepared to take that consequence. 

Any tax reduction program, however, that 
actually results in greatly stimulated busi- 
ness activity, will in the long run bring 
more dollars into the Treasury than the 
amount obtained under the present tax law. 
Many more people would be employed and 
pay income taxes on their wages. More cor- 
porations and businesses would show more 
profits, and the Federal Government’s total 
take inevitably would rise as the economy 
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gained in health, even though the indi- 
vidual personal and corporate taxpayer 
would pay at lower rates. 

There can be no doubt that some sort of 
recession is with us. There is no question 
that Congress has the power to reverse the 
tide by reducing both personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes. In the long haul, the 
Treasury will benefit if taxes are reduced. 

Why wait for things to get worse? The 
time for action is now.—W. F. W. 


A Great Leader Passes On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, our 
esteemed colleague for many years, Hon. 
Clifford R. Hope, has written a beautiful 
and moving tribute to one of the great 
leaders of agriculture, the late Edward 
A. O'Neal. This article, published in the 
High Plains Journal, Dodge City, Kans., 
should be an inspiration and a source of 
strength for all who today are working 
to attain for our farm families a posi- 
tion im our economy on a parity with 
other great segments of our society. 
Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this article entitled “A Great Leader 
Passes On” be published in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

A Great LEADER Passes On 


(By Clifford R. Hope) 

A great figure in American agriculture and 
American life passed out of the picture with 
the recent death of Edward A. O'Neal, of 
Alabama, formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. O'Neal re- 
tired as president of the federation in 1947, 
after holding that position for 16 years. 

At the time of his retirement Mr. O'Neal's 
activity had encompassed practically the en- 
tire period of the existence of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. He became presi- 
dent of the Lauderdale, Ala., County Farm 
Bureau in 1921. was elected vice president 
of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation in 
1922, and president in 1923. In 1924 he was 
elected vice president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and held that office until 
his election as president of the organization 
in 1931. 

Thus Mr. O'Neal's leadership in organized 
agriculture not only covered the greater part 
of the existence of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, but it included the period 
when the organization was most active. He 
was vice president during the great fight for 
the MeNary-Haugen bill in the 1920's, He 
became president in the midst of the- great 
depression, He was president at the time 
of the enactment of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933 and the leader in the 
coalition of agricultural organizations which 
brought about the passage of that legisla- 
tion. 

From that time until after the end of 
World War II he was in the forefront of 
every battle for agricultural equality, and 
his leadership contributed to the setting up 
of such organizations as the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. He was in the forefront in securing 
the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938—the basis of our present farm 
program—and of the agricultural legislation 
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enacted during World War II such as the 
Steagall amendment. 

Mr. O'Neal's power and influence were not 
confined to agricultural matters, nor did his 
great influence in agriculture derive entirely 
from his official position as president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Ed 
ONeal was a great personality with an ac- 
quaintance and following which extended 
far beyond his official activities and outside 
the field of agriculture. During the war he 
served on many boards and commissions by 
the appointment of the President. 

Mr. ONeal came from an old Alabama 
family. He was Edward Asbury ONeal III, 
and he left a son, Edward Asbury O'Neal IV. 

Immediately following his graduation 
from Washington and Lee University in 1698 
he engaged in farming, taking over the 
family plantation near Florence, Ala. He 
represented the plantation type of agricul- 
ture in the South, but his interest in agri- 
culture was nationwide and general, and un- 
der his leadership the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was truly a national farm 
organization. Mr. ONeal could talk with 
equal ease and effectiveness to an Alabama 
farmer or to the President of the United 
States, and during his long career his name 
became familiar not only on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington, D. C., but on the 
main streets of thousands of small towns as 
well as in millions of farm homes, 

When he became president, the member- 
ship of the Farm Bureau was at a low ebb, 
partly because of low farm prices and hard 
times. When he retired 16 years later, the 
organization had become the largest and 
most important farm organization in the 
world. 

Mr. ONeal was personally known to many 
Kansas Farm Bureau leaders and members. 
He visited in the State on a number of occa- 
sions and attended several State Farm Bu- 
reau conventions. 

Under Mr. O'Neal's leadership the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation as an organ- 
ization was a great positive force in Ameri- 
can agriculture. It stood for affirmative pro- 
grams and policies, and in the main the 
Policies it supported were enacted into law, 
This does not mean, however, that the or- 
ganization did not have some setbacks even 
during his administration. For several years 
it fought the old Resettlement Administra- 
tion and opposed appropriations to it and its 
successor, the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
‘The organization also fought the rapidly ex- 
panding Soll Conservation Service and made 
numerous efforts through legislation to 
transfer its power to the Extension Service. 
In these efforts the Farm Bureau was not 
successful, fortunately, I have always felt. 

I think many Kansans felt especially 
grateful to Mr. ONeal because he under- 
stood the problems of the wheat farmer bet- 
ter than any national Farm Bureau leader 
before or since. Perhaps this was due in 
part to the fact that the problems of wheat 
and cotton, both export crops, were very 
much the same. 

Mr. O'Neal was, as were most southerners 

, of his time, a strong believer in foreign trade, 
and as an individual and as president of the 
Farm Bureau, was active in the legislation 
which set up the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment program. In politics he was a strong 
Democrat, as might have been expected from 
his geographical location. During the time 
that he was active in farm affairs, he was 
very close to Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman, although not by any means agreeing 
with all of their programs. 

After his retirement from the Farm Bureau, 
Mr. O'Neal became very much interested in 
building up a two-party system in the South. 
For several years he served on a bi-partisan 
committee to explore the possibilities of such 
a development, although as far as I know, 
nothing ever came of the committee's activi- 
ties. In the 1952 presidential campaign he 
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came out strongly for Dwight Eisenhower, not 
as a Republican but as an Eisenhower Demo- 
crat. He introduced Mr. Eisenhower on the 
occasion of his speech at Memphis during the 
campaign. There is little doubt but what 
his influence contributed greatly to the im- 
mense vote which General Eisenhower re- 
ceived in the South in 1952. = 

I knew Mr. ONeal well from the time he 
first went to Washington. I esteemed him 
highly as a personal friend. I have visited 
him and Mrs, O’Neal in their home at Flor- 
ence, the last time in 1953. I had not seen 
him since that time, and was in touch with 
him only by correspondence and over the 
telephone. In recent years ill health has 
confined him to his home and preciuded any 
activity on his part. 

I feel that Kansas farmers owe a great 
debt to Mr. ONeal for the interest which he 
always took in their problems, and for the 
leadership that he exerted on their behalf. 

Probably the day of farm leaders like Ed- 
ward O'Neal is past. Farm organizations to- 
Gay are divided in their efforts. To a large 
extent they represent special aspects of agri- 
culture or certain groups of agricultural pro- 
ducers, rather than the industry as a whole. 
In more recent years they have tended to be 
against things rather than for things. Not- 
withstanding a greatly incredsed member- 
ship, farm organizations have far less in- 
fluence in Congress today than they did dur- 
ing the active years of Ed ONeal as a farm 
leader. Many things account for this, which 
I will not discuss at this time. It is not 
likely, however, that America will soon again 
have a farm organization which ‘had the in- 
flugnce and standing of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation during the time it was 
led by Edward A. O'Neal. 


A Republic, if We Can Keep It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
an editorial entitled “A Republic, if We 
Can Keep It,” which appeared in the 
March 20 edition of the Prentiss Head- 
light, published at Prentiss, Miss. 

Mrs. F. A. Parker, the able editor of 
the Headlight, is a native daughter of 
my State, a former resident of Edgefield, 
S. C. In her editorial, she raises a point 
too often ignored—that the form of gov- 
ernment guaranteed by our Constitution 
will stand only as long as the people 
exert themselves to maintain it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oRD, as follows: 

A Repvs.ic, m Wr Can Keep Ir 

When Benjamin Franklin, one of the 
Founding Fathers, walked out of the Conven- 
tion Hall in Philadelphia on September 17, 
1787, a lady asked him: Dr. Franklin, what 
kind of a government have you given us?“ 
Dr. Franklin, America's patron saint of com- 
monsense, oldest member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and the only man who 
had signed all four of the important docu- 
ments—the Declaration of Independence, 
the Treaty Alliance, the Treaty of Peace, and 
the Constitution of the United States, re- 
plied: “A republic, if you can keep it.“ 
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The Founding Fathers of this great Re- 
public gave us the greatest form of govern- 
ment possible of being devised by man. 
The framers of the Constitution, with fear 
and distrust of tyranny, or unlimited power 
‘vested in the hands of rulers or government, 
wrote into the Constitution not only 
grant of power to the Federal Government, 
but also a limitation of power. While the 
Constitution delegated certain powers to the 
Federal Government it reserved all other 
powers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment to the State governments, or to the 
people themselves, as is plainly stated in 
the 10th amendment: “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

The political theory of the United States 
Constitution is that no man or set of men 
should rule the people, but that the people 
are sovereign and are capable of creating 
thelr own government. Therefore, the indi- 
vidual States have never given authority to 
the Federal Government to control the 
schools, social habits, voting laws of the 
States and other rights. According to the 
Constitution, the people have the right to 
create their own laws in local and State 
matters. Nowhere in the Constitution is 
the word education even mentioned, and no- 
where in this great document is there even 
a hint that the white and colored races have 
to sit side by side in the same schools to 
make mutual progress. These matters come 
under States’ business. The Federal Gov- 
ernment only has the authority granted to 
it by the Constitution, and these rights were 
reserved to the States. 

Article 4, section 4, of the United States 
Constitution says: “The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government,” and the 
South stands pat on the conviction that 
each individual State has the right under 
the Constitution to decide its own questions 
regarding economics, education, local laws, 
and especially its own voting qualifications. 

Even a wayfarer though he be a fool, 
knows that no nation can long survive that 
turns the sacred privilege of voting over, 
indiscriminately to all comers, whether they 
are loyal, qualified, or fit for this high 
duty. There is no place anywhere in a re- 
publican form of government for the dastard 
civil-rights commisison that would ride 
roughshod over the rights of the States and 
set up a pattern of force on the States to 
take away their rights of making their own 
voter-quallfication laws, and make all citi- 
zens conform to the same requirements all 
over the land. 

As to the much quoted and much vaunted 
14th amendment, neither it nor the 15th 
amendment gives all the right to 
vote. Voting is not a right, it is a privilege 
to be granted only to such persons as are 
qualified to exercise this high privilege. A 
doctor is not allowed to practice medicine 
merely because he has the right to choose 
this high profession * * * he must meet 
certain qualifications before he can engage 
in the practice of medicine. So does the 
lawyer, the minister, and others. Even so 
should citizens meet certain qualifications 
before they are allowed to vote. Minors, 
infants and paupers are citizens, but just. 
being citizens does not give them the right 
to vote. 

The 15th amendment simply states that: 
“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any States on ac- 
count of race, color or previous servitude.” 
Voter-qualification laws of the Southern 
States do not bar Negroes from voting simply 
because of their color, but because so many 
of them are not ready for full franchise be- 
cause of their moral standards, lack of edu- 
cation, and training in the duties of citi- 
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zenship. As to morals here is Mississippi 
a newspaper release recently stated that only 
20 percent of the Negro mothers in Miss- 
. issippi are legally married, yet they are 

bearing illegitimate children in shame and 
adultery, most of them to become wards of 
the State. 

No, the Negro is not being denied the right 
to vote because of color, but simply because 
he is not, in most instances, ready for the 
ballot. And the States that make up this 
Union have the right to say by their voting 
laws who is qualified to vote and who is 
not, and not the Federal Government. 

The States are having their rights under 
the Constitution: grossly violated by this 
new so-called civil-rights bill, and if the 
people rise up in unity and demand their 
rights under the Constitution, they can have 
them. But only by standing up for their 
Tights can they retain them. 

Yes, we were given a republic if we can 
keep it. If we keep it depends on me, on 
you, and you, and you. 


Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1958 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
- Minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee about the language on page 4 of the 
bill. The statement of the managers on 
the part of the House states with refer- 
ence to amendment No. 5, which was in- 
troduced by me, and which provided that 
no part of the amount made available for 
acreage reserve payments shall be used to 
authorize compensation to any one in- 
dividual or corporate participant in ex- 
cess of $3,000, states that amendment No. 
5 is reported in disagreement, and recom- 
mends the House recede from its posi- 
tion, The language which reads as fol- 
lows will be substituted: 

Provided, That the same $3,000 limitation 
Which was applicable to the original 8500 
Million shall also apply to the additional 
$250 million authorized herein. 


When this second supplemental appro- 
Priation bill was on the floor of the 
House, we had considerable debate on 
the Laird amendment and the House de- 
cided that the limitation should provide 
that there would be no more than $3,000 
Paid to any one individual or corporate 
Participant. The language written into 
this bill by the other body provides that 
Payment will be authorized as presently 
Made according to the decision of the 
Comptroller General. Some payments 
are already programed for this year in 
excess of $140,000 to one individual oper- 
ation under the acreage reserve program, 
and certainly it seems to me that the 
Congress does not want to give its stamp 
of approval to such large payments out 

_ Of this $250 million which is made avail- 


able in this second supplemental appro- 


Priation bill. The House accepted the 
Opinion of the GAO on the original $500 
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million acreage reserve payments. I see 
no reason why we must follow the same 
procedure on the additional $250 million 
being made available today. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Mississippi could 
clarify this for me? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations in bringing in the recom- 
mended $250 million did so because the 
law provided that each farmer was to 
be provided a fair and equitable oppor- 
tunity to participate. At the time our 
subcommittee acted on the additional 
funds, a great number of farmers who 
had gone to the right place at the right 
time had the door closed in their faces 
and they were not given their fair op- 
portunity to participate. Our whole ar- 
gument was that thesé farmers are en- 
titled to be treated in the same way as 
those who had been permitted to sign 
up under the original program of the 
$500 million. I am in thorough accord 
with the gentleman's views as to what 
we thought we had done last year in 
the conference report on the $3,000 limi- 
tation. But, the Department, however, 
with the approval of the Comptroller 
General, held that this limitation did 
not apply to the point of paying any one 
person only $3,000. In that connection, 
they left us this time, when we went to 
the other body, notwithstanding the 
House action, so that we would have had 
a $250 million program for those who 
were not permitted to sign up in line with 
their rights under the law, they would 
be operating under one restriction and 
those in the original $500 million would 
be under another restriction. I think 
that administratively it would have been 
untenable by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We did the best we could. We pro- 
vided in the report, and we had to put 
it in the report so that it would have 
application to both, because otherwise 
we could not amend last year’s act by 
this year’s action on the appropriation 
bill. So in the report itself, we provided 
that. none of the money under either 
program, or at least this is our directive 
to the Department, should be paid where 
they had divided lands for the purpose of 
defeating the limitation. This is not 
what the gentleman supported here. It 
is not the House action. But, if we are 
to treat all farmers alike, as the law, I 
think, contemplated, since the other lim- 
itation is beyond our reach, the only 
thing these conferees could do would be 
to bring the $250 million into the same 
provision. We have tried to write this 
language to help to the degree that we 
thought we had the right to help. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? h 

Mr. LAIRD. Iyield. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin knows, I 
vigorously supported his amendment and 
so did the great majority of the people 
here on the fioor of the House. 

After the Senate had acted to cut out 
the House language, I asked the Comp- 
troller General for an opinion on 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture 
could not, in fact, live with and ad- 


minister equally, with respect to both 


funds, the language which the House 
adopted. The Comptroller General on 
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ment of our young people. 
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March 12 gave me a ruling that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, if he wanted 
to, certainly could administer both of the 
funds exactly alike, and treat all farm- 
ers fairly, and when this comes up later 
I will allude to it again. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


Let’s Support Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
very fine editorial which appeared in one 
of the outstanding newspapers in my dis- 
trict, the Monticello News, on a subject 
of timely interest. Mr. Tom Calhoun is 
the editor of the Monticello News and I 
feel that his excellent editorial entitled 
“Let's Support Our Youth” will be of 
deep interest to all of you. I think that 
Mr. Calhoun has approached this sub- 
ject with a view to opening up fresh 
thinking and beneficial actions on the 
part of adults in a situation which is be- 
coming increasingly prevalent in this 
country. 

The editorial follows: 

Let’s SUPPORT OUR Yours 

The trend of the American people today 
is to support our youth. Everybody is say- 
ing, “Fight juvenile delinquency,” “Build a 
youth center,” “Give kids something to do,” 
and similar slogans. The Nation as a whole 
has become aware of the desperate need to 
train its youth because we realize that the 
children of today will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. 

Here in our own Jefferson County, civic 
organizations are working for the better- 
Many organiza- 
tions specialize in various types of help. 
Others want to help in a more general way. 
One group helps children who have bad eyes 
or ears, another may help those who are 
crippled, another may educate young people 
in the ways our Government works, and still 
another may want to help all kids in gen- 
eral. These organizations are often assisted 
by individual people, 

Everything that is done for our youth, in 
a manner of speaking, is to help make good 
and capable citizens for the future. Our 
community is above average in wanting to 
help and really getting busy and doing some- 
thing about it. The proceeds from our an- 
nual Watermelon Festival, for instance, go 
to help an organization build a youth center. 
The Pecan Bowl is another example, with 
the proceeds of this going to help with the 
youth center also. Much money and many 
hours of hard work are spent on things of 
this type. The adults of Jefferson County 
don't mind putting themselves to a great 
deal of trouble to help the young people. 
As a matter of fact, they have a good feeling 
knowing they have helped young people, £ 

Now with all these qualities and this in- 
tense interest the adults of Jefferson County 
display toward their youth, doesn't it seem 
rather strange that when various groups of 
these young people get together and try to 
do something on their own, either as stu- 
dents or as youth , their activi- 
ties and efforts are completely ignored by 
the majority of the good citizens of this 
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county? Perhaps the citizens feel that 
they aren't necessary to the young people, 
perhaps they feel that they just don’t have 
the time, perhaps they would rather sit at 
home and read a good book, perhaps many 
things; the fact remains, adults of this 
county are definitely not well represented as 
youth presentations. This is proven time 
and again every year. Band and Glee Club 
concerts are given; plays are produced; 
athletic efforts are displayed; dances are 
given; pageants are presented. Have you 
ever noticed how many people occupy the 
stands in the stadium, crowd into the gym, 
or even sit quietly in the auditorium? The 
parents of the group sponsoring the activity 
are the main supporters, with very few 
others. 

Oh, yes; our adults don't mind putting 
themselves to any degree of trouble for the 
young people, but when the young people 
try to do something on their own, just let 
them play and enjoy themselves. They don't 
seem to realize the work and expense the 
young people go to, not to mention the 
after hours put in by the coach, teacher, or 
sponsor, in order to make the affair interest - 
ing and worthwhile to the spectators or to 
the audience. Regardless of the fact that 
concerts, plays, ballgames, and other enter- 
tainments must have people to watch and 
are done with greater interest and enthusi- 
asm as the crowd enlarges, studenta find it 
easier to get people to donate money or to 
buy ads than to get people to spend 1 hour 
at some youth activity. 

Although adults feel that they do what 
they can for the youth in the county, they 
must realize that what young people can and 
will do for themselves is of greater value in 
teaching them to get along in the world and 
in training them to be good citizens 
anything that is handed to them on a gold 
platter could possibly be. Along with giving 
them a feeling of accomplishment and self- 
satisfaction, they are improving themselves 
physically and culturally. Although one is 
apt to hit a lemon once in a while with 
youth productions and activities, even pro- 
fessionals bub-up once in a whild, and the 
majority of the productions and activities in 
Jefferson County have been overwhelming 
successes, except for poor attendance. 

If the adults in Jefferson County really 
want to support their youth, the thing to 
do would be to take an interest in the cre- 
ative things, the cultural things, the good 
things they do on their own, instead of 
spending their time saving the youth from 
firecrackers, hot-rods, and themselves. Be- 
cause the children of today are indeed the 
citizens of tomorrow, they should be capable 
of ideas and accomplishments on their own. 
This American trait should be encouraged 
rather than ignored. 


Arms Limitation in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 

Arms LIMITATION IN LATIN AMERICA 
(Statement by Ambassador Gonzalo J. Fa- 
cio, of Costa Rica, before the Council of 
the Organization of American States on 

March 5, 1958, Pan American Union, Wash- 

ington, D. C.) 

Mr. Chairman, at the meeting on Novem- 
ber 20, 1957, when I expressed my apprecia- 
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tion at having been elected vice chairman 
of this Council, I expounded to my distin- 
guished colleagues an idea that at that time 
was a matter of concern only: the possibility 
of starting disarmament in Latin America. I 
asked the representatives of the American 
states whether the time had not arrived to 
think of a plan to limit arms in Latin Amer- 
ica, so that the funds thus liberated would 
be devoted to the urgent task of raising the 
living standards of our compatriots. 

I was the first to be surprised at the hearty 
approval expressed in the press of the United 
States. and then in that of Latin America, 
at that simple suggestion. From widely 
varying sources I received requests to set 
forth in more concrete form the ideas I had 
barely touched upon in the final paragraphs 
of my address on November 20. 

That forced me to think seriously about 
the problem. In an address before the Over- 
seas Press Club of New York last January, I 
put into words the arguments back of my 
idea that the Latin American countries might 
start a partial disarmament, thus offering the 
world a new example of solidarity. The 
thesis I expounded there might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The peoples of Latin America are in 
ferment. They have begun to realize the 
possibillties of mid-twentieth-century west- 
ern civilization. They are demanding a bet- 
ter life. They are intuitively asking that the 
vicious circle be broken in which the under- 
developed countries are caught, where lack 
of funds for education, public health, and 
technological advances are preventing an in- 
crease in productivity; and where low pro- 
ductivity makes the national income s0 
Small that it is almost impossible to accu- 
mulate the savings needed to provide capital 
for increased production. 

2. Only a constant injection of investment 
capital can break that vicious circle, which 
in human terms, means the existence of mil- 
lions of Latin Americans without shelter, 
without family life, without schools, with- 
out property, without land, without culture, 
and without health. 

3. Such a constant flow of capital has been 
eagerly sought by the Latin American coun- 
tries through long-term credits and at rea- 
sonable rates of interest; through private in- 
vestments; and through larger markets and 
more remunerative prices for their basic ex- 
port commodities. So far, the influx of in- 
vestment capital from all those sources has 
been far from satisfying the needs of our 
developing economies. 

4. It is indispensable, therefore, not only 
that the funds that might be obtained from 
the aforesaid sources be increased, but also 
that new sources for financing economic 
development be sought. One such source is 
unguestionably the money that the under- 
developed countries of the hemisphere are 
using to maintain their military machines. 

5. The inter-American system has con- 
structed the most effective peace machinery 
the world has ever known. The charter of 
the OAS reaffirms the principles of collective 
security and lays the foundations for har- 
monious inter-American relations. The Rio 
Pact has made it possible to put an end, 
through collective action, to any attempt to 
armed conflict arising within the.Americas. 
The basic principle on which the pact is 
predicated, namely, that aggression against 
any American country will be considered as 
aggression against all the rest, is a brake to 
any illusions of easy military conquest, even 
by the greatest extracontinental power. 

6. Universal disarmament is one of the 
most important problems in international re- 
lations. In principle, all nations are agreed 
that the concentration of money, human 
resources, and scientific research in an arms 
race is one of the main reasons for the inse- 
curity felt throughout the world, and is a 
colossal waste of economic resources that 
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might be devoted to eliminating the spectre 
of poverty from the earth. . 

7. The lack of mutual confidence among 
the great powers has brought about the fail- . 
ure of all disarmament plans, from the days 
of the League of Nations to the last session 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. Only when disarmament plans are 
backed by adequate systems of international 
inspection, when the security of all is pro- 
tected against the disloyalty of any. only 
then then will it be possible to break that 
other vicious circle in which lack of con- 
fidence hinders the progress of disarmament, 
and the lack of progress in disarmament 
hinders the establishment of confidence. 

8. The position of the Latin American 
governments in world discussions has shown 
that they are definitely in favor of the most 
complete disarmament plans. The activity 
of the Latin American delegates has been 
extraordinary in their eagerness to have an 
agreement reached between the powers, 
without failing to recognize that the interest 
of our region are intimately linked to those 
of the western powers. The Government of 
Mexico went so far as to propose that the 
United Nations appoint a Disarmament Com- 
missioner with full powers to negotiate an 
agreement among apposing powers. A ma- 
jority of the Latin American countries sup- 
ported the Mexican proposal. Because of 
their marked interest in plans for arms lim- 
itation, Brazil and Argentina, as well as 
Mexico, were included on the Disarmament 
Commission of the United Nations, which 
had been operating without representatives 
from Latin America since its creation in 1952. 

9. The fact that no universal agreement 
on disarmament has been reached does not 
mean that the problem cannot be dealt with 
on an inter-American basis. On the con- 
trary, the members of the OAS might in this 
field, as in so many others, open a way that 
could then be followed by the world organi- 
zation. Of course, in view of the precarious 
peace enjoyed by the world, the United States 
cannot reduce its military expenditures just 
now. As the leader of the western nations, 
the United States must perform the painful 
duty of maintaining a machine as 
strong and costly as that of the Soviet Union. 
But that requirement does not apply to the 
Latin American countries. 7 

10. Scientific advance in the matter of 
nuclear arms and guided missiles has com- 
pletely changed the strategy of modern war- 
fare. It is absurd to make preparations for 
a global conflict on the basis of the ex- 
periences of the Second World War. To arm 
and train the military forces of the Latin 
American nations according to the 
techniques of nuclear and intercontinental 
warfare is something that is far beyond the 
economic capacity of any of those nations, 
and even of the United States. To place that 
burden upon them, although in a very 
limited form, would mean abolishing any 
hope of progress in improving the living con- 
ditions of Latin Americans. 

11. From the point of view of inter-Amer- 
ican relations, it is impossible to admit that 
the question of the necessity of arming the 
Latin American republics with modern 
equipment so that they may defend them- 
selves from hypothetical attacks from one 
another is even open to discussion. To ad- 
mit of such discussion would be to display 
ignorance of continental solidarity and for- 
get the existence of the Inter-American Pact 
of Reciprocal Assistance. 

12, From the point of view of the global 
defense of the West, it is also unnecessary 
to think of the tremendous sacrifice that 
would be involved if the Latin American 
countries were given the obligation of equip- 
ping themselves with modern war machinery. 
There is no threat of massive aggression on 
the part of international communism such 
as that which hangs over Korea, Vietnam, 
Formosa, and Western Europe. The only 
aggression that seems possible is that which 
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is being waged in the form of propaganda. 

And armaments, however modern, are no 
defense against that kind of aggression. The 
way to meet the demagogic propaganda of 
the Communists is to find a democratic 
solutian to the aspirations for a better life 
quite rightly cherished by our peoples, The 
main efforts of both the Latin American 
nations and their ally, the United States, 
should be directed toward increasing the 
rate of economic development of our coun- 
tries, which is the only way to raise to a level 
of dignity the conditions under which their 
inhabitants live. 

13. The Latin American military forces, 
equipped with conventional arms, would be 
impotent and even useless in a horrendous 
world war in which the main combatants 
would use nuclear arms and intercontinen- 
tal missiles. Therefore, from the point of 
view of the West, it would be unnecessary, 
and even wanton waste, to maintain mili- 

. tary forces larger than those required for 
internal security and secondarily for con- 
tinental defense. 

14. From the purely inter-American point 
of view, the existence of relatively large con- 
ventional arms and armies is even more un- 
justified. The confilcts that exist between 
American states are not of such a nature 
that they cannot be solved by peaceful 
means. But even should nationalist passions 
provoke an armed conflict, the peace machin- 
ery of the Rio Pact would immediately start 
to function as it has done in all the con- 
flicts that have arisen since it entered into 
force and stop the armed fighting, reestab- 
lishing at least the status quo. 

15. The military forces of various Latin 
American countries are doing through their 
engineering corps valuable work in the field 
of public works. With adequate organiza- 
tion and equipment, all the armed forces 
might devote part of their energy to the con- 
struction of highways, bridges, dams, port 
works. In this way, the armies would cease 
to be merely reserve forces to be used in 
the event of an inter-American war, which 
cannot happen, or in the event of a world 
war, where they would be practically im- 
potent. On the contrary, they would be a 
Supplementary force for the overall real- 
ization of economic-development programs, 
and a training center that would prepare 
thousands of Latin Americans for the battle 
ot production. 

At the close of the address that I have 
Just summarized in these 15 points, I said 
that no one could give at that time the 
details of an arms-limitation program in 
Latin America. That will have to come out 
Of deep study and a great deal of collective 
negotiation. 1 repeat that statement today 
to the members of the Council of the OAS. 
But I also maintain, as I maintained be- 
fore, that the council should give careful 
Study to the subject, and that it should 
&ssign to a special committee the prepara- 
tion of reports and, if possible, of concrete 
Proposals that later would be submitted to 
the llth Inter-American Conference. 

In my address at the Overseas Press Club 
Of New York, I gave a preliminary list of the 
Points that should be included in a hypo- 
thetical draft convention on arms limitation 
in Latin America, I should like to present 
them officially to the Council for considera- 
tion, so that they may be discussed at the 
Proper time if, as I hope, the representatives 
approve the draft resolution that the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica is presenting to this 
body for approval. 

The points that, in my judgment, might 
be included in a draft inter-American con- 
vention on arms limitation are the fol- 
lowing: + 

(a) Agreement by the Latin American 
countries not to manufacture nuclear weap- 
Ons, or to acquire them from the powers that 
do manufacture them. 


(b) Agreement by the United States not 
to sell, lease, or donate nuclear weapons to 
the Latin American countries, and not to 
provide them with any facilities for their 
manufacture, (This agreement would not 
prevent negotiations for the establishment 
anywhere in Latin America of any bases for 
the launching of intercontinental or inter- 
mediate-range missiles that the United 
States considers indispensable for continen- 
tal defense.) 

(c) Agreement by the Latin American 
countries not to purchase conventional arms 
from countries outside our hemisphere. 

(d) Agreement by the United States and 
other American States manufacturing such 
arms not to sell, lease, or donate conven- 
tional arms over and above the amounts 
that a technical inter-American commission 
considers sufficient for the internal security 
of a-given country. : r 

(e) Setting of the maximum air, sea, and 
land armed forces that each Latin American 
nation may possess, taking into account the 
population, the area, geographic conditions, 
the extent of its coastline, and any other 
factors of military importance for each state 
in Latin America. ; 

(f) Establishment of an adequate system 
of arms control and inspection of military 
movements and installations, to insure com- 
pliance with the obligations imposed by the 
disarmament convention. 

(g) Emphasis on the civil engineering and 
public-works functions of the respective 
Latin American armies by creating or 
strengthening centers for the training of the 
members of the armed forces to perform 
these civilian functions. 

‘That address, in which T analyzed disarma- 
ment as an economic-development factor in 
Latin America, had a greater and even more 
favorable reaction than that in which I 
first mentioned the subject. The three 
important newspapers in this city—the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, the 
Washington Daily News, and the Evening 
Star—each published editorials warmly en- 
dorsing the idea, and expressing the hope 
that the OAS would take prompt action In 
this matter. The same attitude was taken 
shortly thereafter by many newspapers in 
Latin America, including the most impor- 
tant, as well as by a great many papers in this 
country. 

From the most widely separated part of 
the Americas I have received letters in which 
private citizens or civic organizations sup- 
port the idea of Latin American disarma- 
ment, and urged me to make all the necessary 
efforts to have it put into effect. 

I hope that the members of the Council 
will pardon me for being so immodest as to 
mention these many expressions of solidarity. 
I know that they will understand that I do 
so not to boast, but because such expressions 
reveal in our peoples, and in their press or- 
gans, a growing interest in utilizing all pos- 
sible resources to accelerate their economic 
development. I know that the applause that 
I have had in so many different forms is not 
really given to me, but to the idea of a limi- 
tation of military expenditures, which is 
neither entirely new nor entirely mine. 

Only one group has been so bold as to at- 
tack publicly the ideas on disarmament that 
I have expounded. That group consists of 
the Communist Parties of various Latin 
American countries. I have clippings from 
news sheets published by the Communists in 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil, in 
which, with a suspiciously similar phraseol- 
ogy, they attack what they call the Facio 
plan for the military occupation of Latin 
America by the United States. According to 
those publications, I am only an instrument 
of the State Department in carrying out its 
imperialistic designs. 

Ot course, I have considered this Commu- 
nist reaction as encouraging as the expres- 
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sions of support on the part, of newspapers, 
civic entities, and private citizens. It re- 
veals that they have realized that an arms- 
limitation plan in Latin America could truly 
be a new and powerful factor in financing 
economic development. And there is nothing 
that the Communists fight more tenaclously 
than effective plans for improving the living 
conditions of the people. Because poverty, 
as the distinguished members of the Council 
well know, is the most propitious culture in 
which to propagate the subversive ideas that 
Red propaganda is trying to disseminate. 
Senator HUBERT H. Humpnrey, chairman 
of the United States Senate Disarmament 
Subcommittee, has done me the honor of 
commenting favorably, in statements to the 
press first, and later in a speech in the Senate, 


on the ideas that I had expounded in my 


paper, Disarmanent as an Economic De- 
velopment Factor in Latin America. 

On both occasions Senator HUMPHREY 
stressed the point that Latin America offers 
an exceptional opportunity for a regional 
breakthrough on disarmement, and ex- 

hope that the OAS would try to 
work out a regional disarmament agreement, 
taking into account three obligations: 

1. The internal-security requirements of 
many Latin American nations realistically 
determined, not swollen for special purposes 
by the government in power. 

2. The need to provide a coordinated sys- 
tem for defense of the southern half of the 
hemisphere. 

3. The obligation of all the 20 republics 
of Latin America to the United Nations. 

I believe that the ideas of the brilliant 
Senator from Minnesota who, in addition to 
his personal ability, has the experience 
gained from his untiring work in the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, of which he is 
chairman, well deserve to be taken into ac- 
count. My delegation has given those ideas 
very serious consideration in preparing the 
resolution that today I have the honor to 
submit to the Council. That is why the 
proposed resolution stresses the fact that 
the committee to be appointed should study 
first of all inter-American defense needs, as 
well as those of each member state of the 
OAS, in order to determine whether it Is 
possible, and if so, to what extent, to carry 
forward a plan for Latin ‘American disarm- 
ament. 


In of the obligations imposed 
by inter-American defense, we should bear 
in mind Resolution XI of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Conti- 
nental Peace and Security, which was the 
one at which the Rio Pact was written. Ac- 
cording to that resolution, the primary pur- 
pose of the Inter-American Treaty on Pa- 
cific Settlement is to assure the peace and 
security of the continent and., consequently, 
no stipulation of the treaty should be in- 
terpreted as justifying excessive armaments 
or may be invoked as a reason for the crea- 
tion or maintenance of armaments or armed 
forces beyond those required for common de- 
fense in the interest of peace and security. 

In the valuable report that Dr. Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, then the Director General 
of the Pan American Union, presented to the 
governing board on the conference held in 
Rio de Janeiro in August and September 
1947, he called to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the board this Resolution XI, which 
“reflects accurately the prevailing sentiment 
of the conference on the meaning of the 
treaty of Rio de Janciro and its immediate 
consequences.” 

“Tt is clear.“ Dr. Lieras went on to 
point out, “that the treaty assures the peace 
and security of the continent, and that to 
sign it for the of embarking upon 
an armament race would be illogical and ab- 
surd. For the majority of us who were 
present at the Rio de Janeiro conference, if 
not for all, war has been conclusively ban- 
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ished from the hemisphere es far as the 
possibility of aggression by one American 
state against another is concerned. If that 
had not been the feeling of all signers of 
the treaty there would have been a deter- 
mined effort to leave some loophole for a 
possible aggressor, and that there never was 
throughout the deliberations, Since that is 
the case, there is no reason for the Latin 
American countries to start in now to raise 
their amaments to previously unknown lev- 
els under the pretext that they will need 
them for the defense of the hemisphere. It is 
possible that it will be desirable to seek a cer- 
tain uniformity of material and technical 
training among the military forces of the 
continent in order to be ready for the only 
possibility of war that can be considered 
now that we have the treaty; namely, ag- 
gression against America coming from out- 
side of America. But if we were going to 
bulld up in each Latin American country ar- 
mies and armaments capable of individual 
defense against any aggressor that might dare 
to challenge the hemisphere united by the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, we would have 
condemned our peoples to poverty; we 
would have sacrificed them to the prospect 
of having to defend themselves when their 
domestic economy had been weakened by 
huge expenses that the majority of them are 
not capable of meeting and ought not to 
meet if they have any real conception of the 
relative importance of their respective fun- 
damental problems, The conference did not 
hesitate to condemn any armament policy 
that goes beyond what is necessary and in- 
dispensable for the common defense, And 
that concept, stated in a resolution, should 
be taken into full account and even be con- 
sidered as one criterion in interpreting the 
treaty and the spirit behind it.” 

When the Senate met on February 17 of 
this year, 1958, the Honorable GEORGE 
Smatuens, Senator from Florida, delivered a 
vitally important speech, in which he ana- 
lyzed the United States policy toward Latin 
America. The position taken by Senator 
SmatHeas in that speech, and his recom- 
mendations that our America be given the 
importance it deserves, is one more demon- 

_ stration of the knowledge that the distin- 
guished Congressman had of Latin American 
problems, as well as his regard for our 
peoples. 

In an address of that caliber a reference 
to arms problems was inevitable, And 1 
could not conclude these remarks without 
quoting the opinion of Senator SMATHERS 
with respect to the problem that I am 
analysing. He said, 

“As Secretary of the Air Force Douglas 
said just the other day, we are moving so 
fast in this area of military weapons devel- 
opment that if a weapon is in operation, it 
is already obsolete. 

“We can only be thankful,” Senator 
SmarTueERs went on, “that we have been able 
to afford this enormous expenditure on 
nonproductive items. 

“However, there are few, if any, of our 
neighbors which can afford this expense for 
nonproductive items. None of them have a 
sufficiently strong economy to enable them 
to carry a big burden of modern military 
items. Therefore we should give great con- 
sideration to the question of whether we 
are helping them or hurting them by includ- 
ing them in our defense plans, which re- 
quire the expenditures by them of compara- 
tively large sums for military equipment and 
military training. 

"I don't believe any one would contend 
that this equipment which we turn over to 
our Latin American neighbors would have 
any practical benefit if a large war occurred 
between the Communist dictatorship and 
the free world, Shouldn't we ask ourselves, 
will the next war be fought in the same 
manner, and in a like fashion as was the 
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last one? If not, then why do we press on 
our Latin American neighbors responsibilities 
and obligations designed to meet the de- 
mands of a war similar to the last one? 
Obviously no practical good can result from 
such unrealistic and anachronistic thinking, 
As a matter of fact, we do injury to our 
friends by requiring them to spend sums of 
money in the operation and upkeep of 
obsolescent equipment. Their economies are 
such that they actually cannot afford to 
spend money on this type of nonproductive 
outlays. 

“How much more useful that money would 
be if it were put into the development of 
their economy through improved roads, more 
schools, better sanitation, more hospitals, 
ete. This military hardware which we give 
them, and these plans for joint defense which 
we make with them, require that much of 
their ablest manpower be diverted from in- 
come-producing activities to these programs 
designed to cope with a war which—if it 
comes—will by-pass them in a matter ‘of 
minutes, 

“Then, too, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that unfortunately in the past some 
of the military equipment which we have 
given these countries has been used—but not 
as intended. Regrettably it has been turned 
against the people whom it was supposed to 
be used to protect, 

“It would seem to me therefore that the 
time has come when our Government's policy 
of assistance to our friends, the Latin Ameri- 
cans, should be reevaluated. We should 
realistically ask, does our military assistance 
program truly help them in the defense of 
their country and the Western Hemisphere, 
or does it in fact diminish the opportunities 
for the furtherance of the people’s individ- 
ual rights and liberties?” 

In his recent message to the Congress on 
the mutual security program for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1958, President Eisen- 
hower suggested a new program to help Latin 
America use part of its military forces in the 
construction of useful and much-needed 
public works. 

The President of the United States there- 
fore requested authorization to take funds 
from the chapter special assistance to offer 
the Latin American countries training of 
personnel and civilian-type equipment in 
order to organize or strengthen the engi- 
neering corps of their respective armies. 

If this happy suggestion of President 
Eisenhower is approved by the Congress, 
which does not seem unlikely, the idea that 
I stated earlier, that greater emphasis be 
put on the engineering and public-works 
functions of the Latin American armed 
forces, and that centers be created or ex- 
panded for the training of soldiers in these 
civilian functions, will have funds available 
for putting it into effect. 

By reason of the foregoing, the delegation 
of Costa Rica herewith submits to the Coun- 
cil for decision the following draft resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas— 

“The lofty ends sought by the Organ- 
ization of American States are closely linked 
to the economic and social development of 
the peoples of this hemisphere; 

“It is therefore necessary to intensify na- 
tional efforts and inter-American coopera- 
tion designed to raise the living standards 
of the American peoples; 

The great progress made through the col- 
lective security structure of the inter-Amer- 
ican system has made war between Nations 
of this hemisphere practically impossible, 
and any extracontinental military aggres- 
sion extremely difficult; 

“None of the Latin American nations have 
nuclear weapons, nor have they shown any 
interest in acquiring or producing them, in- 
asmuch as the Latin American governments 
have, in repeated statements, made clear 
their determination to channel the technical 
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skills and resources of their countries into 
the peaceful application of nuclear energy; 

»The maintenance of military forces 
equipped with conventional arms consumes 
a large propartion of the resources of the 
Latin American countries; 

“The engineering corps of the armed forces 
of several countries of this hemisphere are 
carrying out work that is beneficial to the 
economic development of their respective 
countries, and the armed forces of all the 
Latin American countries, if properly organ- 
ized and equipped, could greatly increase the 
construction of public works and the opening 
of new areas for economic exploitation, with- 
out detriment to their military functions; 

“At the United Nations all the American 
countries, without exception, have warmiy 
supported the idea of world disarmament 
and have vigorously endorsed the plans of 
the Western Powers for achieving a progres- 
sive limitation of armaments and military 
forcesyvand 

“The 10th Inter-American Conference, in 
resolution XLVI, requested the Council of 
the Organization to carry out studies and 
prepare drafts regarding topics that would 
be dealt with by the inter-American confer- 
ence or the meeting of consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, the Council of the 
Organization of American States: 

“Resolves— 

“1. To appoint from among its members a 
special committee to study the needs of 
inter-American defense and of the defense 
of each American country, with a view to de- 
termining whether it Is possible for the Latin 
American countries (a) to renounce the use 
and possibility of acquiring nuclear weapr 
ons; (b) to place greater emphasis on the 
civil ng functions of their armed 
forces; (c) to limit their military expendi- 
tures; and (d) to allocate the funds obtained 
by reducing military expenditures, to the 
financing of national or inter-American eco- 
nomic development programs. 

“2. If this study shows that it is possible 
and desirable to adopt all or part of the 
measures mentioned in the preceding article, 
the special committee shall prepare the pro- 
posal or proposals required for putting them 
into effect. 

“3. Any proposal or proposals that the spe- 
cial committee prepares in fullfilment of the 
task assigned to it shall be submitted to the 
llth Inter-American Conference so that it 
may take cognizance thereof. 

“4, The special committee may request the 
cooperation of the organs of the Council, as 
well as of the Inter-American Defense Board. 

“5, To authorize the Secretary-General to 
contract for such technical advisory services 
as are needed to enable the committee to 
carry out successfully the task assigned it in 
this resolution.” 

The delegation of Costa Rica does not 
expect that the proposal it has just sub- 
mitted to the Council for consideration will 
be voted upon, or even discussed, at today’s 
meeting. It knows very well that the repre- 
sentatives have to consult with their govern- 
ments before expressing any opinion thereon, 
It therefore requests the Chair to set a rea- 
sonable period, as short as circumstances 
will permit, for the members of the Council 
to consult with their governments, At the 
expiration of that period, my delegation 
hopes that the chairman will put the sub- 
jects high on the order of business of the 
first regular meeting following the expira- 
tion date of that period, or else call a special 
meeting immediately. 

Mr, Chairman, the idea of limiting arms in 
order to devote more funds to the financing 
of the economic development of our people 
may seem utopian just now. A hundred 
years ago the existence of an Organization 
of American States, all with equal rights, 
all free from intervention in violation of 
sovereignty, all united by a collective-secu- 
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rity pact according to which aggression 
against one of its members would be con- 
sidered as aggression against all the rest, 
would also have seemed utopian. Yet that 
which our forebears would have considered 
Only a dream is today a reality. 

It depends largely upon us, Mr. Chairman, 
whether the OAS will decide to take a great 
step forward which will make it possible to 
concentrate the talent and the resources 
available in the American Hemisphere upon 
improving the living conditions of our 
peoples, 


The Grave Situation of the American 
Plywood Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement, which I made to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
contains some statistics showing the 
grave situation the American plywood 
industry finds itself in due to Japanese 
imports. These figures should interest 
all Members of the House who believe in 
affording some measure of protection so 
badly needed by American industries 
being adversely affected by reciprocal 
trade agreements: , i 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I feel it a privilege as well as a grave 
responsibility to appear before this commit- 
tee to discuss the problems of one of the 
important enterprises within my district in 
relation to our foreign trade policy, Con- 
cerned as we all are with the maintenance 
of a strong economy, it is incumbent upon 
us to consider well the impact of our inter- 
national trade programs upon domestic in- 
dustries that have served this country well 
for generations. 

The industry to which I refer is the hard- 
wood-plywood industry, manufacturing ve- 
neers for use in home construction, furni- 
ture, millwork, and many other commercial 
and industrial purposes. The hardwood- 
Plywood industry has suffered serious eco- 
nomic reverses owing to the present admin- 
‘istration of our foreign trade policy, to the 
extent that in the foreseeable future this 
industry will cease to operate in domestic 
Production unless decisive remediable action 
is taken. 

To document the damage done by foreign 
competition, may I cite a few statistics which 
Will illustrate the problem, The use of 
hardwood plywood in the United States has 
skyrocketed from 869 million square feet 
in 1951 to 1,630 million square feet in 1957, 
for an increase of 87 percent. In spite of 
this favorable market, domestic industry 
shipments registered an actual decline of 
3 percent comparing the years 1951 and 1957. 
On the other hand, imported ` hardwood 
Plywood, chiefly from Japan, has risen from 
64 million square feet in 1951 to 850 million 
Square feet in 1957, for a increase 
of 1,200 percent. To put it another way, 
in 1951 domestic producers accounted for 
83 percent of the market in 1951 and now 
account for only 48 percent. In 1951, Japan 
Provided only 1 percent of the domestic 
consumption, but in 1957 provided 42 per- 
cent of domestic consumption. Perhaps an 
even better indicator is the marked reduc- 
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tion in profits by domestic producers during 
the same time period: from 12.26 percent 
in 1950 to 5.75 percent in 1955 to 2.4 percent 
in 1957. 4 

The reason for this radical alteration in 
the domestic market is simple and clear: 
Unreasonably low prices based on low-wage 
labor in Japan. While the average unit labor 
cost in the United States is $38.50 per 1,000 
square feet, the average unit labor cost in 
Japan is $4.17 per 1,000 square feet. On this 
basis Japanese imports have seriqusly dis- 
rupted domestic industry and, through con- 
tinuing expansion, threaten to drive’the do- 
mestic producers out of production entirely. 
Operating through a cartel, Japanese ply- 
wood exporters have increased plant capacity 
400 percent since 1951 and continue to ex- 
pand, virtually threatening to dump this 
increased output on the American market 
unless some restrictive agreement or legis- 
lation is written to prevent this flood of 
cheap plywood products from entering the 
United States. 

Frankly, I do not have much faith in 
agreements dependent entirely upon the 
good will of the foreign governments or even 
on the judgment of administrative agencies 
of our own Government. In this regard, I 
fear that the Congress has been excessively 
willing tp abdicate its primary responsibil- 
ities in fleld. Japan agreed in 1955 to 
restrict its exports ta the United States and 
violated that agreement by exceeding its own 
quota in every year following. After the in- 
dustry applied for rellef under the escape 
clause in September 1954, the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1955 denied relief in spite of the 
fact that the industry qualified under every 
section of the statute. Owing to the timing 
of the decision, one cannot help feeling that 
the domestic industry was sacrificed to pre- 
vent embarrassment to the State Department 
in the negotiation of general trade agree- 
ments. Furthermore, the President has 
frankly stated that he opposes import re- 
strictions on industrial products. 

There are two suggestions I would like to 
make regarding protection of the hardwood 
plywood industry and other industries simi- 
larly situation. A simple increase of the 
duties on plywood would not solve the prob- 
lem even if they were to rise to 100 percent 
since the Japanese prices are so low. Such 
increases would have the collateral effect of 
eliminating all other foreign producers from 
our markets. The only reasonable approach, 
therefore, is the application of an import 
quota designed to allow the domestic indus- 
try to maintain a fair share of the market. 


It should be noted that such quotas are in 


effect already in relation to some products 
which threaten American industry, and an 
application of such a quota to hardwood ply- 
wood would constitute only an extension of 
this practice. a 

In the long run, it is my confirmed opinion 
that adequate recognition of the needs of 
domestic industry will not be obtained until 
the Congress rescinds its almost complete 
delegation of authority to the executive 
branch to negotiate trade agreements. At 
the very least, Congress should exercise a 
veto over trade agreements in order that 
American business receive fair consideration, 
It is anomalous that Congress should eyi- 
dence its concern for small business by many 
legislative measures while allowing the exec- 
utive branch to enter into agreements which 
effectively curtail the operations of small 
business. 

May I express my gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee 
today. I am certain that the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Congress will 
recognize the plight of the hardwood ply- 
wood industry and other industries having 
like difficulties, and will take action to 
ameliorate their condition. 5 
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Need for a Strong Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


oF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
awful prospect that the next war may be 
fought with nuclear weapons has caused 
a reexamination of the principles of mili- 
tary science. The suggestion has been 
made that there will be no place, in such 
a cataclysmic combat, for our Armed 
Forces Reserve. Against this, there is the 
countersuggestion that this new kind of 
warfare will make a well-trained, well- 
equipped Reserve force even more im- 
portant than it has been in the past. 

In the March 17 issue of the Charleston 
News and Courier, of Charleston, 8. C., 
the Honorable Thomas R. Waring, the 
distinguished editor of that paper, dis- 
cusses the matter in his customary 
straightforward and logical way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Strong Reserve An Ef- 
fective Weapon That Should Not Be Neg- 
lected” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRONG RESERVE AN EFFECTIVE WEAPON THAT 
Shout Not Bx NEGLECTED 

Americans who believe that reserve forces 
will-play an important part in a future war 
are disturbed by current moves to reduce the 
strength of the National Guard and Reserve 
forces generally. 

For some years the Reserves have been the 
targets of defense planners. The planners 
insist that the needs of the active forces 
come before these of the Reserve forces, We 
sympathize with this viewpoint. 

The result of current defense policies, 
however, is that the Reserve is becoming 
more and more of a shadow force. Reserve 
units are, as a rule, understrength and in- 
adequately equipped. 

It is virtually impossible to train reservists 
In the use of modern weapons. Weapons 
change too fast. Modern weapons seem al- 
ways to be in short supply even among the 
Regular forces. The Reserve units must 
take what is left, which is very little. 

The best that can be expected of Reserve 
units is that they prove themselves efficient 
in administration and recruiting. Most Re- 
serve units are not even living up to this 
standard. 

The decline of the Armed Forces Reserves 
is not entirely the result of oversight by the 
Pentagon. Congress neglects the Reserve, 
When Congress neglects the Reserve, it over- 
looks the advantages of a comparatively 
cheap and powerful weapon. Compared to 
the cost of maintaining a powerful force of 
regulars, the cost of maintaining an ade- 
quate Reserve ls small, 

There seems to be a feeling that in the 
nuclear age the reservist is outmoded. We 
have heard it said that there will be no time 
to mobilize Reserve forces after war begins. 

On the other hand, we have heard high- 
ranking officers say that after the first mo- 
ment of nuclear horror has “only 
the Reserves will be left to fight it out.” 

Perhaps it will take a war to prove who is 
right in this argument. Por our part, we do 
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not believe that the day when a strong, ade- 
quately equipped, efficiently organized re- 
serve has passed. 

We do not believe that nuclear bombs and 
missiles have made the minuteman obso- 
lete. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN . 


OF IOWA 
+ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following commu- 
nications: 

COLLEGE SPRINGS, IOWA, 
March 21, 1958. 
Hon. Ben F. Jensen, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE: We hope you will 
vote for the following bills to prohibit serv- 
ing of alcoholic beverages on airplanes in 
flight: H. R. 301 (Lane of Massachusetts), 
H. R. 1009 (WmLrams of Mississippi), H. R. 
1111 (FELorr of Alabama). 

From your past experience we feel that 
you will want to help promote safety in 
every way you can. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs, G. W. MCCULLOUGH. 
COLLEGE Springs, IOWA, 
March 21, 1958. 
Hon. Ben F. Jensen, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE: In order to promote 
the welfare of the people we ask you to vote 
for the Siler bill, H. R. 4835—liquor adver- 


We believe thie is a disgrace to the Amer- 
ican home, and will make room for con- 
structive advertising. 

` Yours respectively, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. McCoLLoucH, 
ph ties 
COLLEGE SPRINGS, Iowa, 
March 21, 1958. 


Hon. BEN F. Jensen, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mau. Jensen: We oppose H. R. 1091 
(CELLER, of New York) and any other bills to 
reduce present tax of $10.50 per gallon on 
distilled spirits. 

We are counting on you to try to improve 
the type of citizens by making liquor harder 
to get. - 

Wishing you may be influential In passing 
all good measures. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. MCCULLOUGH. 
COLLEGE SPRINGS, Iowa, 
March 21, 1958. 
Hon. Ben F, JENSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. JENSEN: Please oppose H. R. 
1974 (O'Nemx, of Massachusetts) and nu- 
merous other bills to reduce tax on beer $2 
per barrel on first 100,000 barrels with sub- 
sequent reduction on all beer from $9 to $8 
per barrel and to $6 on first 100,000 barrels, 

We feel sure that with our economy in 
such bad condition reducing taxes on any- 
thing not necessary to life would be foolish 
indeed. 


We read the dailies and try hard to keep 
informed. We are proud of your past record. 
‘Thank you, 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs, G. W. McCuLLovaH. 
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Address by Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton Before the Commonwealth 
Club of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the fol- 
lowing address by Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, San 
Francisco, Calif., on March 21, 1958, con- 
cerning the power development of the 
Trinity. River division of the Central 
Valley project: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A. SEATON, BEFORE THE COMMONWEALTH 
CLUB OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
Manch 21, 1958 


My principal purpose in appearing here 
today is to emphasize some relevant facts 
about the administration's proposal for the 
power development of the Trinity River 
division of the Central Valley project. Last 
month Congressman CLAIR ENGLE of your own 
State, chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, appeared before 
this same forum and strenuously attack that 
proposal. 

The administration believes that the Trin- 
ity waterpower resources should be developed 
jointly, with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
building the powerplants and transmission 
facilities and paying for the use of the fall- 
ing water for 50 years. 


The opponents of this plan want the Fed- 


eral Government to undertake the entire 
development by itself. 

Those are the alternatives, 

As is often the case with waterpower mat- 
ters which get into the political arena, a 
great deal of heat has already been gener- 
ated—far more than the amount of power 
which will ever be produced, no matter what 
the construction decision is. 

Your previous speaker on this subject tried 
to create the impression that the proposal 
for joint development of Trinity is a sinister 
and reyolutionary invention created by the 
present administration on its own motion— 
a giveaway to private interests designed to 
alter the entire tradition of water resource 
development in the West, 

Is that a fact? 

The answer is a flat no. 8 

In the first place, the Department of the 
Interior submitted its proposal in response 
to a specific directive from the 84th Congress 
in 1955—a Congress controlled, incidentally, 
by the opposition party. By many Congress- 
men who supported the Trinity authoriza- 
tion, this directive was considered an assur- 
ance that the power development would take 
Place under a teamwork plan. 

Second, in the selection of a partner in 
the development, the Federal Government, 
in accordance with a half-century tradition, 
gave preference to local public power organi- 
gations in California. When none came for- 
ward, the Department recommended a pro- 
posal negotiated with the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. ` 

Third, joint development is of ancient and 
honorable ancestry, with advocates for more 
than a half century in both political parties. 
Leasing of power privileges in Federal 
reclamation projects to public and private 
agencies was authorized in reclamation law 
as long ago as 1906, This authority was re- 
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enacted in 1939 during the administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Prior to 1953 the Federal Government en- 
tered into at least 26 agreements for hydro- 
electric development with non-Federal 
organizations, public and private. 

Let me cite you just two of those cases. 

The Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior made a contract with 
the California-Oregon Power Co. for the 
building of a dam and powerplant on the 
Link River in Oregon, When do you suppose 
this contract was made? In 1917, during 
the administration of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Corps of Army Engineers entered into 
a contract for the installation of a power- 
plant at the Narrows Dam on the Yuba River 
in California. When? In 1941, during the 
Presidency of Franklin D. Roosevelt. And 
who do you suppose the partner was? None 
other than the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

So you see that sometimes even a good 
Politician can become a totally inaccurate 
and hysterical historian. 

Now let’s get down to details on Trinity. 

The advantages of the administration's 
teamwork plan are clear, They have been 
pointed out many times. 

1, The teamwork proposal would reduce 
the demand for Federal appropriations by 
$60 million. 

2. The teamwork proposal, at the end of 
50 years, would put $175,524,000 more into 
the Central Valley project account than the 
all-Federal plan. To equal this $175,524,000 
under all-Federal development, it would be 
necessary to increase the firm power rates 
for 40 5 Central Valley customers by 20 per- 
cen 

Some opponents of the teamwork proposal 
seem quite happy to lose this $175 million— 
or have Californians lose it—for the sake of 
all-Federal development. Well, these poli- 
ticlans may not care about $175 million, par- 
ticularly when it belongs to someone else, 
but I'm sure the people of California care 
about it, particularly when they remember 
what it may be used for in this instance: 
to help bring water—badly needed water—to 
8 and farms and industries ot their 

Such a program will require the invest- 
ment of an astronomical amount of money. 

For example, 4 additional units in the 
Central Valley project, now being planned 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, would re- 
quire more than $114 billion. The Yolo- 
Zamora unit will require nearly $3 million. 
The Folsom south unit, over $42 million. 
And that isn't all: the Auburn unit will 
require nearly $140 million; and for the east 
side division—complete with 13 major res- 
ervoirs, 6 powerplants, and hundreds of miles 
of conveyance conduits—we will need a 
whopping $1,100,000,000. 

Given such gigantic costs for water re- 
source development, doesn't it make sense to 
look to all possible funding sources and 
thus have the greatest possible surplus in 
the Central Valley project account? That's 
exactly what the administration concludes, 
That's why it’s for joint development. 

Now let's look at the alternative plan. 
“Let the Federal Government build all the 
Trinity facilities,” its advocates say. Let 
the Government produce power at a cost of 
more than 8 mills, put this in a package 
with the entire Central Valley project's 
power, and sell it for less than 5 mills.” 

That's simply another way of saying that 
power users throughout the entire system 
can and should pay for the loss, 

During the House hearings on this sub- 
ject, the chairman of the full committee 
your previous speaker—had some fun by ac- 
cusing me of trying to bemboozle him and 
his associates. Later he relented a bit and 
softened his charge of bamboozling to horn- 
swoggling. I’m grateful we gained at least 
that much ground with him, 
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As long as we are on the subject of bam- 
boozling and hornswoggling, I want to point 
out that when it is claimed that 8-mill 
power can be sold for 5 mills with no loss 
to anybody, there must be a bamboozling 
bookkeeper in the house. Sure, either by 
bamboozling or hornswoggling you can 
change the price tag. But you can’t turn 
8-mill power into 6-mill power no matter 
what you do. And you can't restore the mil- 
lions of dollars lost by any such oratorical 
hanky-panky. 

Confronted by this simple and incon- 
trovertible fact, certain opponents of the 
administration's plan have tried to obscure 
it by letting fly a volley of suggestions, some 
of them strange indeed. 

Here's one: Mr. Secretary,” they say, “why 
don't you raise power rates in the Central 
Valley project by 20 percent? Then, even 
under all-Federal development, you would 
still have that $175 million.” Well, if they 
believe such a project-wide rate increase is 
equitable and fair, why doesn't one of them 
Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, for example— in- 
troduce legislation in the Congress to bring 
it about? For myself, I believe such an in- 
crease would be a plain injustice; I don't 
believe in penalizing the many to favor the 
lew. 

A second suggestion is that the proposed 
Contract require the company’s payments to 
fluctuate automatically in accordance with 
fluctuations in power production costs. 

Well, no mortal man—not even a politi- 
clan—has ever been given sight to pierce the 
veil of the future, to know for certain that 
Central Valley power costs will go up rather 
than down, With, for example, a major 
breakthrough in either the fission or the 
fusion process, or in some other process for 
Producing power, the Central Valley project 
surplus might well be cut by an automatic 
escalation provision. 

The present contract at least assures that 
the Central Valley project surplus will in- 
crease, not decrease. 

As Secretary of the Interior, I must ad- 
vocate to the Congress that the United States 
accept no less. 

Let me point out right here that the bills 
before Congress, drafted in the Department, 
Tequire that the final arrangements with the 
company be no less favorable than those in 
the company's proposal. As I told a com- 
Mittee of the Congress recently, I shall make 
every effort to get even better terms if Con- 
gress approves joint development. 

Now, another maneuver. 

The administration's proposal would con- 
tinue two existing contracts providing for 
Pacific Gas & Electric to wheel and firm up 
Power produced at Federal dams, 

These two contracts have been criticized 
by the General Accounting Office for being 
too generous to Pacific Gas & Electric, and 
that fact gives no end of delight to enemies 
ol the new administration plan, who cheer- 
Tully forget some important facts in the 
record. 

These two contracts in question are not 
an invention of the present administration, 
We inherited them. They were negotiated 
and signed in 1951, and I must admit that it 
i intriguing to hear my predecessor, the 
Honorable Oscar Chapman, and his Com- 
Missioner of Reclamation, Mike Strauss, 
criticized by members of their own party 
for giving away too much to a private power 
Company. Such charges I just cannot be- 
lieve, It is much more likely, I am con- 
vinced, that the General Accounting Office 
judgment simply reflects a difference of pro- 
fessional opinion between its technicians and 
those on the career staff of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, 

Now what is the Department's stand? 

Tn every way possible we shall endeavor 
to have the two existing contracts improved 
before they are incorporated in the final 
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contract with the company. In fact, the 
drafts now pending already contain impor- 
tant new concessions by Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric not included in the contracts of 1951. 
If, in addition, the Congress should by legis- 
lative directive insist upon periodic renego- 
tiation of the existing contracts, I should 
certainly have no objection, even though the 
firming contract already provides a means 

Surely, however, no one can seriously argue 
time unilaterally change its rates. 

Surely, however, no one can seriously urge 
that the existing contracts should be can- 
celed. To deprive the Government of access 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric transmission 
lines and to take from it the firming power 
which Pacific Gas & Electric now provides 
would have only one result: To force the 
Federal Government to build its own trans- 
mission lines and its own steam generating 
facilities. You can imagine the waste, the 
duplication, the ineffiicency, and the quite 
proper congressional opposition to such an 
undertaking—one which might well be the 
first step toward forcing a valley-type au- 
thority on the State of California, 

Probably the most Important distraction 
in the whole debate is the systematic at- 
tempt to cast doubt on the accuracy of the 
Government's computations, 

Here some of the oppositions are shooting 
with a rifle and not a shotgun. The Bureau 
of Reclamation figures, they say, are all 
wrong, but only on the Trinity generating 
facilities. All the other figures—on the 
Trinity Dam, the Clear Creek Tunnel, the 
Whiskeytown Dam—those figures, produced 
by the same Bureau engineers, are unim- 
peachable. In fact, as Co: Jon 
Sartor, of Pennsylvania, pointed out during 
the hearings, Congressman ENGLE uses them 
all the time in support of the Trinity project 
as a whole, apparently with no awareness 
of any inconsistency. 

It has been alleged, for example, that re- 
capturing the generating facilities at the end 
of 50 years could cost the Government more 
than the original investment, $55 million. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has agreed 
to set a $10 million ceiling on the recapture 
cost. Ten million dollars is greater than 
$55 million only in wonderland. 

It has been alleged that if the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. builds the Trinity power- 
houses, the Federal Government will have to 
spend additional millions at the San Luis 
project for off-peak pumping facilities. 

The truth is that, according to the Bureau 
of Reclamation career experts, these facil- 
ities should be constructed no matter who 
builds the Trinity powerhouses. 

Finally, it has been alleged that joint de- 
velopment will increase costs during the 50 
years to Federal agencies and other prefer- 
ence customers by $275 million. The career 
technical experts in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion again disagree. The cost, they say, is 
not $275 million but $139 million; the dif- 
ference is due primarily to a difference in 
estimates of the future flow of water avail- 
able for generating power. 

The Department's lower figure ts based 
on a conservative estimate of streamflows 
by Bureau of Reclamation engineers. But 
remember this: the same estimate is the one 
which the Department has used to arrive at 
its Central Valley project surplus figure of 
$175 million. If the Bureau technicians 
were to use the more liberal streamflow esti- 
mate, this surplus figure would be greater 
still. 

You can't have the one high figure without 
the other. 

Now, with your permission, I'd like to turn 
from the statistics to the intent behind 
them. 

In a country with free speech, anybody has 
a right to discuss national water and power 
policies. No one would deny the existence 
of that right. It is essential to wise policy- 
making and wise administration, But noth- 
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ing good is to be gained by irresponsible and 
groundless attacks on the competence and 
intelligence of career people in Government 
agencies—people whose sole job it is, from 
one administration to the next, to make 
technical computations with a high level of 
accuracy and not to establish policy. 

Upon the calculations and judgment of 
such career technicians depend the plans not 
only for the Trinity power facilities but for 
all future additions to the whole Trinity divi- 
sion; the whole Central Valley project; and 
indeed, the entire structure of Bureau of 
Reclamation projects in 17 States. Let me 
assure you I shall continue to combat any 
irresponsible attack on their intelligence, 
competence, and honesty. To scuttle public 
confidence in them is to do irreparable dam- 
age to future Federal-State reclamation de- 
velopment in California and throughout the 
West from here to Texas. 

In the Trinity debate, that method of at- 
tack should come to an end. 

Instead, if the opponents of teamwork are 
unalterably opposed to anything but all- 
Federal development—and its inevitable 
corollary, Federal monopoly—let them say 
so and plainly. 

If the opponents of teamwork believe that 
Federal power development—below-cost 
power development—is more important than 
water development, let them say so and 
plainly. 

If the oponents of teamwork believe that 
now is the time to start California on the 
road toward a valley authority, let them say 
so and plainly. 

If the opponents of teamwork are willing 
to sacrifice $175 million in the Central Valley 
project account plus $83 million in Federal 
taxes, plus municipal and State taxes 
merely to try to prove that only the Federal 
Government can do a job right, let them say 
so and plainly, 

And let them do another thing: let them 
join with the advocates of the pending pro- 
posal in getting it out of the House com- 
mittee and bringing it to a vote in the cur- 
rent session of the Congress. 

It's time now to resolve this issue and get 
on with the next stage of the job, 


The United States of America at the Cross- 
roads—Which Road America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered in my district recently by the 
Honcrable Hugh G. Grant, former State 
Department official and United States 
Minister to Albania and Thailand. This 
address entitled The United States of 
America at the Crossroads—Which Road 
America?” was delivered in Gainesville, 
Fla., on Thursday, March 13, 1958. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS—WHICH ROAD AMERICA? 

During the past few weeks the cold war 
here on earth between Soviet Russia and the 
United States, leader of the so-called free 
world, has expanded its operations into outer 
space, resulting in some fantastid specula- 
tions and conclusions. It all started with 
the launching by the Russians of Sputnik 
No. 1 and Sputnik No, 2. 
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As the result of dramatic radio, TV, and 
press announcements the people of the 
United States were seized by a wave of con- 
sternation, a sense of inferiority, mixed with 
a little anger, and actual fear. Not since 
the turbulent days of the great depression 
of 1929 have such intense national emotions 
been exhibited. It was revealed some days 
after the launching of the Russian sputniks 
that there was a near panic on Wall Street 
when the public, seized by war scares, 
dumped stocks. 

Khrushchev and his Kremlin henchmen 
must have induiged In some loud chuckles 
as they received the reports of the hysteria 
in the United States over the Russian sput- 
niks—a phase of the Communist design to 
weaken the United States from within. 

There was some logic in this American 
Hysteria since, beginning with the post- 
World War II era, the national political lead- 
ership has built up the concept that the 
United States of America was the acknowl- 
edged and unchallenged world leader. Now, 
two little metal orbiting Russian sputniks 
had suddently changed this concept, accord- 
ing to press and radio reports from abroad. 
Uncle Sam’s great prestige was seriously 
challenged, we were told. Something must 
be done about it immediately. 

There was a great dither in high political 
and military circles in the National Capital 
when the Congress reassembled early in Jan- 
uary. Democratic and Republican political 
leaders issued statements, exhibited them- 
selves on the Nation’s TV screens and 
delivered dramatic speeches in the Congress. 
Charges and countercharges of dismal fail- 
ure and gross negligence were made. Scape- 
goats were sought and named, and crash 
programs demanded. Verbal bombardment 
of the executive department and the Penta- 
gon resulted in hastily called Cabinet and 
Security Council meetings and extraordinary 
huddles of the high military brass. 

Through all of the din in Washington one 
objective stood out. The United States must 
catch up with the Russians: Uncle Sam must 
launch his own sputnik without further 
delay. The eyes of the Nation were focused 
on Cape Canaveral, Fian, where the Army 
spacemen had taken over from the Navy after 
the latter's failure to get their sputnik 
(Vanguard) off the ground. 

Then came the launching of the Army's 
Jupiter-C, a slender metal cylinder weighing 
29 pounds, 11 ounces, Although the United 
States satellite was smaller than either of 
the Russian sputniks and there was no 
canine passenger aboard, our Explorer was 
actually in orbit around the earth, and that 
was that. There was a national sigh of 
relief. The big race into space was at last 
underway. Incidentally, the first lap of this 
space race had cost Uncle Sam the sum of 
$110 million. 

The U. S. News & World Report of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1958, summed it up in this way: 

“The skies are likely to be sprinkled with 
American sputniks in the months just 
mhead—there will be Army sputniks—as 
many as eight of these. There will be Navy 
sputniks, unless all plans are scrapped—up 
to nine of these. Then there will be Air 
Force sputniks, perhaps 5or 6. There could 
be as many as two dozen American sputniks 
in space In 1958,” T 

Meanwhile, the Russians were said to be 
about to launch a bigger and better sputnik. 
There is also rumor that the Soviet’s next 
shot into space may be for the moon. 

The race into space with the Russians had 
some unusual repercussions in the United 
States. One of these was that the Russian 
educational system was better than ours and 
that, therefore, our system should be re- 
vamped to produce more scientists. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower got Into the act with a plan 
to spend 61 billion in 4 years for Federal 
scholarships to students and to improve the 
teaching of science. 
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In the midst of all this talk and debate, 
proposals, and counterproposals, as to how to 
catch up with the Russians, while the sput- 
niks soared in outer space, the imaginative 
minds of the scientists and some of our top 
political leaders also soared into the misty 
heavens. 

The Democratic leader of the Senate, 
LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, led off on Jan- 
uary 7, with a state of the Union message. 
The tall Texan beat President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
by 2 days. Senator JoHNsON warned that 
the peril of the hour is obvious. Taking his 
cue from the scientists, the Senator solemnly 
declared that the control of space means 
control of the world, that the urgent race is 
not a race to perfect long-range ballistic 
missiles—there is something more impor- 
tant—the position of total control over the 
earth that lies somewhere out in space— 
control for purposes of tyranny or for the 
service of freedom. The question arose in 
the minds of some as to whether the Sena- 
tor might be thinking of possible extension 
of the United States foreign aid to the moon 
or to one of the planets. 

A Philadelphia scientist, in reply to a ques- 
tion as to why anyone would want to go to 
the moon, said that the moon would make 
a good laboratory, that we might establish 
& civilization—a culture—on the moon, At 
the same time some of the Philadelphian’s 
fellow scientists pointed out that the moon 
is made up of rock, dust, desert, silence, 
and vacuum—a rather dubious locale for 
a civilization. 

Republican Representative KENNETH KEAT- 
ING, of New York, speaking to the New York 
State Bar Association, went the Philadelphia 
scientist one better. Mr. KEATING told the 
lawyers that the prospect of annexing the 
moon or a planet to the United States was 
appealing. He urged the lawyers of America 
to lead the way in formulating new outer- 
space laws, pointing out that there will be 
no time for judicial speculation when rival 
claims are made to the moon or to outer 
space itself. The Congressman, coming 
down to earth, then proposed the establish- 
ment of a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Outer Space, 

About the same time that Congressman 
KEATING was suggesting the possible annexa- 
tion of the moon, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, speaking before the National 
Press Club, urged that an international 
police system to control outer space be set 
up under the United Nations. There was 
some speculation as to whether our globe- 
trotting Secretary might be contemplating 
extending his travels into outer space. 

The initial wave of hysteria over the sput- 
niks having subsided, not many of the 172 
million Americans appeared to join Senator 
Johnson, Representative Keating, and Secre- 
tary Dulles in moon-gazing. Faced with 
mounting taxes, ever increasing cost of liv- 
ing and the spectre of widespread unemploy- 
ment, these harassed American citizens 
wrestled with down-to-earth problems of 
daily survival. Through force of habit since 
the days of the great depression and Roose- 
velt's New Deal, they looked to Washington 
where the Republican politicians control the 
White House and the Democrats the Con- 
gress. Here is the picture presented to them, 
briefly summarized: 

Spending during the ensuing fiscal year 
to reach a peacetime high of around $74 
Dillion; taxes taking a record amount for 
the Federal Government; tax rellef unlikely; 
probable unbalanced budget; national de- 
fense spending of approximately $40 billion, 
including blg money for missiles and outer 
space explorations (in 1957 the United 
States spent $1 billion on 5 missile pro- 
grams); President Eisenhower has demanded 
nearly $4 billion for continued foreign aid; 
continuation of big grants and subsidies on 
the home front; continued inflationary bor- 
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rowings and deficit spending to meet the 
increasing demands of big government; 
continuation of the debased American dol- 
lar, now worth less than 50 cents; boosting 
the astronomical national debt of 275 to 280 
billion dollars. The national debt of the 
United States is equal to everything of tan- 
gible value in this country and, it is re- 
ported, exceeds the national debts of all the 
nations of the whole world combined. 

In the words of one prominent magazine 
editor, the dominant theme of both Eisen- 
hower and the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress can be expressed in one word— 
money—money in large and growing 
amounts to do all of the things the White 
House and the leaders in Congress want to 
do. The upshot is that American taxpayers 
are to be called upon to finance a con- 
tinuing load of Government expense, 

Let us take a brief look at the back- 
ground of this grave situation. Some will 
say it began with the advent of the New 
Deal in 1933. Actually, it started in 1917 
when the United States abandoned its long- 
standing policy of no entangling alliances 
and entered World War I in Europe “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” in the 
words of Woodrow Wilson. This event 
marked the beginning of our present trou- 
bles. We were sucked into a European im- 
perialistic war by propaganda, and a false 
idealism subtly promoted by Americans who 
stood to profit by war. 

We not only lost our International posi- 
tion as the most powerful neutral nation, 
capable of negotiating peace, but we took 
the first step toward regimenting the Amer- 
ican people under a powerful, centralized 
Federal Government in Washington. 

World War I was the prelude to World War 
II. Again the age-old European imperialistic 
rivalries were at the bottom of the Second 
World War, into which we were drawn many 
months before Pearl Harbor, It was easier 
now to abandon completely our policy of no 
entangling alliances, and in this conflict we 
formed a new and strange ally. Enter as our 
friend and war partner, Communist Dictator 
Joseph Stalin, Roosevelt's “Good Old Joe“ 
pal, who played a big role in bringing on 
World War II by his nonageression pact with 
Hitler. 

As the arsenal of democracy in the war to 
end all wars, as we were told by Roosevelt 
and company, the United States now began 
to pour into the confilct American boys, ma- 
terial, and money, With several billion dol- 
lars still due us by our World War I Allies, 
Britain and France, we handed over to our 
World War IT Allies, including Soviet Russia, 
the staggering sum of $52 billion in so-called 
lend-lease, a very deceptive term, by the way. 
“Good Old Joe“ got $11 billion. 

Germany surrendered on May 6 and Japan 
on August 14, 1945. Meanwhite, at Yalta, 
in February 1945, the crafty Stalin, with the 
assistance of the dying Roosevelt and FDR's 
advisers, including Alger Hiss, began to weave 
the web of intrigue for the ultimate Com- 
munist control of China, which has caused 
all of our difficulties in the Far East, includ- 
ing the Korean debacle. John T. Flynn tells 
the sordid story of our tragedy in Asia 
through Communist intrigue and who made 
it, in his book, While You Siept. 

Having expended in our own war effort 
many billions of dollars, in addition to the 
52 billion lend-lease aid to our allies, we 
now proposed, after the war’s end, the Mar- 
shall plan for the rehabilitation of Europe, 
including Germany which we had helped to 
destroy. This giveaway of some 812½ bil- 
lion, we were told by the Truman Fair Deal 
planners, would mark the end of American 
handouts abroad. It proved to be only the 
beginning. 


Since World War IT the United States has 
given away in economic and military aid to 
foreign countries more than $60 billion. It 
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is difficult to find out Just what we have 
given away. Some of the recipients, which 
are scattered from one end of the globe to 
the other, are classed as friends, others as 
neutrals in the cold war with Russia, and 
still others are called independent Commu- 
nists, 

Communist Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia 
has received approximately 82 billion from 
the United States and only recently Com- 
munist Dictator Gomulka of Poland has re- 
ceived a new gift of $98 million in addition 
to previous big gifts. Even Senator STYLES 
Buexs, chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee, has declared that this gift to 
Communist Poland not only “arouses my 
indignation,” but it “seriously undermines 
the faith of the general public in our whole 
loreign-aid program.“ 

One wonders how much of this American 
giveaawy to Communist Poland and Com- 
munist Yugoslavia will find its way to Mos- 
cow. 

Socialist India has been handed $965 mil- 
lion since 1950 and will receive this year an 
additional 290 million American dollars. 
Rarely does Secretary of State Dulles attend 
One of the numerous pact sessions, such as 
the recent Baghdad conference, that he does 
not offer large sums of American dollars to 
one or more of the pact member nations. 

The disturbing truth of this vast giveaway 
Program, said to be designed to line up 
friendly allies for the United States in the 
contest with the Communists, is the fact 
that today we have fewer real friends 
throughout the world than we had prior to 
the world wars. It is a truism that you 
cannot buy friends, neither Individuals nor 
Nations. 

In addition to the official United States 
Giveaway, the American people, individually 
and collectively, have sent to foreign peo- 
Ples more than $6 billion. 

A new project for United States official 
giveaway is the proposal to set up a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, to be called SUNFED. Under this 
Plan the United States would be called upon 
to turn over to the United Nations, just as a 
Starter, mind you, the sum of $250 million 
& year. The author of this project is a Brit- 
ish subject, Dr. Hans W. Singer, and the man 
who would operate it through the U. N. 
Technical Assistance Board is David A. D. K, 
Owen, a British Socialist. 

Let us take a brief look at our military 
Commitments for collective security around 
the globe. With the piling of mutual-secu- 
rity pacts upon pacts since World War II. 
the United States today is committed to 
assist and defend some seventy-odd foreign 
Powers, with a combined population of ap- 
proximately 1½ billion people, which is about 
61 percent of the world population. 

The most important of these pacts Is the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
Which has already cost the sum of $300 
billion, of which sum Uncle Sam furnished 
more than $250 billion. Under NATO each 
ot the 15 member nations is pledged to go 
to war in the event of an attack against 
any one member. Would our NATO allies 
Come to the aid of the United States if we 
were attacked? Gen. Bonner Fellers, who 
Was military observer with the British forces 
in Africa in 1940-42 and General MacAr- 
thur's chief planning officer in the Pacific 
in 1943-44, expresses grave doubts. General 
Fellers says that because of “allied affinity 
for neutrality,” should world war IIT be 
forced upon us, there is every possibility 
that we should be fighting alone.” The gen- 
eral's argument is that it is most likely that 
if the Reds strike they will Europe 
and strike directly at the United States and 
dur strategic airbases encircling the Soviet 
Union, and unless attacked our European 
allles might remain neutral. Self- preserva - 
tion is the first law of nature, 
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In the background of the picture of these 
worldwide commitments of the United 
States, as well as our position of leadership 
in sponsoring the global program of the 
United Nations, lies the specter of world 
government. Our State Department and 
some of our top political leaders, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, have publicly in- 
dicated favorable attitudes toward some form 
of supergovernment, which, without a doubt, 
would result in the ultimate destruction of 
the sovereignty of the United States. For 
instance, in a brochure published in 1950, en- 
titled “Building the Peace,” the State De- 
partment declared: When and if the world’s 
people set out in an earnest effort to form 
a world government, they will find in the 
U. N. a logical starting point—it is ready to 
take on new responsibility at any time. 
The creation of a world government depends 
upon the willingness of key countries to 
surrender certain sovereign rights.” 

John Foster Dulles, before he became Sec- 
retary of State, went on record as favoring 
ultimately a world government of delegated 
powers and strong and immediate limita- 
tions on national sovereignty. 

President Eisenhower, in his book, Cru- 
sade in Europe, recommended a central and 
joint agency to decide disputes among powers 
by a majority vote, the agency to have the 
power and means to enforce its decisions. 

As I have pointed out, the two World Wars 
in which we have participated—the first to 
make the world safe for democracy, the sec- 
ond to end all wars—not only falled dis- 
mally in their objectives but served to con- 
dition—to soften up—the people of the 
United States for regimentation under a 
strong, centralized, bureaucratic Federal 
Government, which was never intended by 
the framers of the Constitution. The execu- 
tive department of the Government assumed 
new powers which served to weaken the 
powers of the representatives of the people 
in the Congress. The economic collapse of 
1929 served further to regiment the people 
and to strengthen the executive at the ex- 
pense of the Congress, 

At the same time the executive moved in on 
the judiciary. Although President Roose- 
velt failed in his attempt to make the Su- 
preme Court amenable to his New Deal so- 
cialistic philosophy, by enlarging the Court, 
he succeeded in packing the Court with 
friendly political appointees. Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower have followed along 
the same gencral path. 

A conspicuous example of this trend was 
the appointment by President Eisenhower of 
Governor Earl Warren as Chief Justice—a 
man with a very limited background of law 
practice and no judicial experience. It was 
Warren who played an important role in the 
Supreme Court's sociological decision of 
May 17, 1954, declaring segregation in the 
public schools unconstitutional, a decision 
very much desired and promoted by the Eis- 
enhower administration for political pur- 
poses. 

The upshot of the matter is that the 
executive and judiciary have moved in on the 
Congress and the State governments. The 
executive makes far-reaching Executive 
orders, such as President Truman’s order in 
1948 mixing the races in the armed services, 
and the judiciary, instead of performing its 
Tegal function of interpreting the Consti- 
tution and the law, actually makes laws, as 
in the school segregation decree, affecting 
the lives of millions of Americans—an army 
of politically appointed Federal judges hold- 
ing office for life during good behavior, with 
no responsibility to the people, implement 
the orders of the Supreme Court. This is 
Oligarchy of the first order, Another army of 
politically appointed bureaucrats, not re- 
sponsible to the people, carry out the orders 
of the Executive, The men who established 
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this American Republic and wrote the Con- 
stitution would turn over in their graves if 
they knew what is going on. 

Since May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court has 
handed down a series of far-reaching de- 
cisions which have put to a new test the 
fundamental principles of our constitutional 
form of government. These decisions have 
served to jolt out of their complacency many 
eminent legal authorities, State governors, 
and attorneys general, bar associations. and 
many forums of free opinion. At last the 
Supreme Court is under serious scrutiny, 
Congress has reacted. A number of bills 
have been introduced designed to curb the 
Court. The Congress has also appointed a 
special subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee with a view to inquiring into a 
number of Supreme Court decisions, in order 
to determine if any legislative action would 
be justified. The chairman of this special 
subcommittee is Democratic Representative 
EDWIN E. WIIIIS, of Louisiana, and the rank- 
ing minority member is Republican Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM C. Cramer, of Florida. 

The Supreme Court decision in the Mallory 
case has resulted in violent repercussions in 
the District of Columbia where crime is 
rampant. Walking along the streets in the 
Nation's Capital is a constant danger, Mal- 
lory was tried, found guilty and given the 
death sentence for rape. The Supreme Court 
ordered that Mallory be released solely be- 
cause his confession to the crime was made 
to the police before he was brought before a 
commissioner for formal arraignment. After 
his release Mallory committed another crime 
and is now a fugitive from justice. 

Among the Court decisions which are be- 
ing scrutinized are several dealing with the 
Communist menace in this country. 

In the case of Yates v. the U. S., in- 
volving a national security law known as 
the Smith Act, the Court ruled that five 
Communists who had been convicted for 
conspiring to overthrow the Government of 
the United States by force and violence 
should go scot free. 

In the case of Pennsylvania v. Nelson, a 
notorious Communist leader, the Supreme 
Court knocked out the right of the State to 
prosecute for treason. As the result, the 
antisedition laws of 42 States and of Alaska 
and Hawaii were nullified. 

In Schwartz v. New Mexico the Court de- 
creed that the State cannot determine that 
Communists or Communist-front activities 
reflect on the moral character of an applicant 
for a license to practice law. 

In the Jenks case the Court ruled that 
Jenks, a union official and a Communist, 
found guilty of perjury, would have to be 
turned loose unless the confidential FBI re- 
ports were exhibited. 

In Sweezy v. New Hampshire the Court 
ruled in effect that the State could not even 
investigate treason. 

In the Watkins case the Court decreed that 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities had no right to require the defendant 
to answer questions in regard to his former 
associates in the Communist Party. 

Frank B. Ober, past president of the Mary- 
land Bar Association and chairman of the 
Maryland commission that drafted the Sub- 
versive Activities Act of 1949, states that the 
net effect of recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court “seems to subordinate the national 
security to an extreme extension of civil 
liberties through the due process clause and 
other provisions of the Bill of Rights.” 

The Supreme Court decision which at- 
tracted nationwide attention, with inter- 
national repercussions as the result of for- 
eign propaganda directed at the United 
States, and which created acute racial ten- 
sion affecting one-third of the Nation's 
population, was the school segregation edict 
of May 17, 1954. This decision and its com- 
panion decree of May 31, 1955, ordering en- 
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forcement of desegregation in the public 
schools with all deliberate speed by the 
lower Federal courts, resulted in the greatest 
debate and agitation seen in the Nation 
since the famous Dred Scott court decision 
on the eve of the War Between the States. 

The Court edict overturned a 58-year-old 
Supreme Court doctrine, as well as numer- 
ous lower Federal and State court decisions, 
favoring separate and equal facilities for the 
white and Negro races. The decision struck 
at the very heart of the right of the States, 
as expressly and clearly guaranteed in the 
10th amendment to the Constitution. The 
Honorable M. T. Phelps, senior justice of the 
Arizona State Supreme Court, declared: 
“Regardless of what we, as individuals, may 
think about the justice or injustice of seg- 
regation, I assert without hesitation or res- 
ervation that the decision (Supreme Court 
segregation decree) was not based upon logic 
or law.” 

to numerous eminent legal au- 
thorities, the decision was based not on law 
and the Constitution but on dubious socio- 
logical and psychological concepts, as out- 
lined in The American Dilemma, compiled 
by Swedish Socialist Gunmar Myrdal. The 
author was assisted by a group of so-called 
social scientists, including members of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The NAACP has been 
spearheading the movement for racial mix- 
ing in the United States since it was or- 
ganized in 1909 in New York City by four 
white persons, including a Russian-trained 
revolutionist, and one Negro. It is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Myrdal said that the United 
States Constitution is impractical and un- 
suited to modern conditions, and that its 
adoption was merely a plot against the com- 
mon people.” 

Four years will have lapsed in May 1958 
since Chief Justice Warren announced the 
astonishing Court segregation decision. The 
debate, agitation, and racial tension con- 
tinues unabated. Although compliance 
with the Court edict has been effected in 
certain sections of the border States and 
on a very limited scale in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas, resistance to the edict 
has strengthened in the States of the Deep 
South to the extent that there is not one 
segregated elementary or secondary public 
school in any one of the States of Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. This resistance 
movement has resulted from the activity of 
white citizens organized in such groups as 
the citizens’ councils, States rights coun- 
cils, and the Federation for Constitutional 
Government. 

Since the Supreme Court ruling of 1954 
egainst segregation in schools, Southern 
States and communities have adopted hun- 
dreds of laws and ordinances aimed at de- 
laying or. avoiding race mixing in schools 
and other fields, according to the latest 
survey by Southern Education Reporting 
Service at Nashville, Tenn. State legisla- 
tures have enacted 148 new laws on schools 
alone. All constitute delaying actions 
which will likely require many years of 
litigation. Š 

The most publicized, dramatic, and sig- 
nificant test of the Court school segregation 
decree occurred in a border State, Arkansas. 
Here we have an unprecedented example of 
the executive department of the Federal 
Government invading a sovereign State with 
Federal troops in order to enforce a Federal 
district court integration decree in which 
the executive department was politically 
interested. The only statutes that ever gave 
the President the right to employ United 
States military forces to aid in the execution 
of judicial was the act of 1866 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1870. These acts 
were repealed in the new clyil-rights law of 
August 1957. Only a United States marshal 
has the power to impose Court decrees un- 
der present congressional legislation. 
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As pointed out by Alfred J. Schweppe, of 
Seattle, former dean of the University of 
Washington Law School and member of the 
board of editors of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, “The President, who has 
the duty under article II to ‘take care that 
the laws shall be faithfully executed,’ has 
no power to enforce, or aid in enforcing, 
Federal court decrees rendered under the 
Judicial article III of the Constitution un- 
less Congress invests him with such power.” 

The Federal troop invasion of Little Rock, 
has aroused the people of the States of the 
North, East, and West, where segregation is 
not an issue as it is in the South, to a 
realization of what could happen to them 
under such a system of unbridled Federal 
power. — 

Back in 1637 Abraham Lincoln, addressing 
& group of young men in Springfield, III., 
asked the question, “At what point shall we 
Americans expect the approach of danger 
and by what means shall be fortify against 
it?” Lincoln then answered his own ques- 
tion as follows, “If danger ever reaches us 
it must spring up amongst us; it cannot 
come from abroad. If destruction be our lot 
we must ourselves be its author and finisher. 
As 4 nation of freemen we must live through 
time or die by suicide.” 7 

The United States of America is at the 
crossroads—survive or perish: which road, 
Americans? 

Educated colonial patriots, who had taken 
the lead in the war for independence 
against Great Britain, established the Am- 
erican Republic. These men realized that 
revolutions had often resulted in government 
despotisms, as in the early Greek states, in 
the Roman Republic and in Cromwell's 
Puritan Revolt in England. As the his- 
torians, Charles and Beard, have 
pointed out, the prime issue in the Phil- 
adelphia convention of 1787, therefore, was 
“how to set up a government strong enough 
to serve the purposes of the Union and 
still not too strong for the maintenance of 
the liberties of the people. The Constitu- 
tion and the subsequent addition of the 10 
amendments, known as a Bill of Rights, was 
the answer. 

Under the governmental formula set of 
in these great documents and through in- 
dividual sacrifices, hard work, and initia- 
tive of pioneering men and women, pre- 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon, a tiny coalition of 
states along the eastern seaboard de- 
veloped into a mighty nation extending 
across the continent. The domestic policy 
of free enterprise and the foreign policy of 
no entangling alliances were big factors in 
the remarkable achievements of the Amer- 
ican Republic, 

Barring the tragic civil strife of the 1860's 
which settled finally the question of Union, 
the breaks in the continuity of this suc- 
cessful American system came in 1917-18 
with World War I, in 1929-32 with the eco- 
nomic depression and in 1940-45 with World 
War II. A government subordinate to the 
people began to merge into a people sub- 
bordinate to the Government. The system 
of free enterprise began to crumble before 
creeping socialism, the first step toward 
communism. The progressive scrapping of 
our traditional foreign policy of no en- 
tangling alliances has resulted in great 
waste of our manpower and material re- 
sources and has placed us on the direct path 
to world government, which would mark the 
end of the United States of America. 

Was Lincoln correct when he said the 
American people are authors of their own 
destiny and if they die it will by suicide? 
As I see it, the trends that I have outlined 
point to just that. 

The Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (FBI) J. Edgar Hoover, has 
warned the American people repeatedly that 
the greatest threat to the United States is 
from within. The hour is late. If we 
would save ourselves from destruction we 
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must first put our own house in order—and 
speedily. 

We must return to our constitutional 
form of Government. The proper relation- 
ship among the three divisions of the Fed- 
eral Government, the executive, legislative, 
and judicial, and the proper relationship be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments 
as provided by the Constitution must be 
maintained. There is no place in our Amer- 
ican constitutional Republic for a Federal 
police state, operating pursuant to so-called 
Federal civil-rights laws, designed to inter- 
fere with the rights of the people under 
their respective State governments in the 
management of their local affairs such as 
the operation of the schools, parks, play- 
grounds, transportation systems, and in the 
determination of qualifications for the suf- 
Trage. 

Big centralized bureaucratic Government, 
spreading out from Washington and feeding 
on confiscatory taxation under a very evil 
Federal income-tax law, should be broken 
up. The Nation must also be made solvent. 
Continuing unbalanced budgets are inex- 
cusable, The National debt of $280 billion 
is dangeroulsy close to National bankruptcy. 
Creeping socialism should be supplanted by 
our traditional American system of free en- 
terprise. 

In the field of foreign relations we should 
retain our full sovereignty by getting the 
United States out of the United Nations and 
the United Nations out of the United States. 
Negoiations with other governments shouid 
be carried on through our accredited Am- 
bassadors abroad. So-called summit con- 
ferences, where the heads of government 
drink toasts, smile at one another above the 
table and kick one another under the table, 
speak pious platitudes and issue meaning- 
less communiques, should be discouraged. 

We should not rely on a system of col- 
lective security through worldwide pacts and 
commitments, in which we assume the prin- 
cipal defense obligations for various and 
sundry dubious friends and allies. The first 
line of defense of the United States should 
be based on the Western Hemisphere. 
United States military forces must be second 
to none. 

We should pursue friendly relations with 
other countries, but abandon the utopian 
theory that a sharing of the resources of one 
country can create independence and free- 
dom in another. In the last analysis na- 
tions, which, like people, would be self- 
sustaining and independent, must pull 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. 

But, you may ask, will putting our house 
in order stop the threat of communism? 
Let us examine briefly this communistic 
threat. 

An Associated Press dispatch of February 
9, 1958, from Washington quotes the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities as 
follows: The Kremlin has succeeded in en- 
listing more than a million Americans in a 
nationwide campaign of political subversion, 
the Communist operation (in the United 
States) today presents a menace more seri- 
ous than ever before.” More than 200 or- 
ganizations, the committee said, have been 
identified as carrying on the Communist pro- 
gram. The committee added that many of 
these people would be aghast if they under- 
stood the full import of their activities and 
the extent to which they benefit the Com- 
munist conspiracy.” 

Richard Arens, director of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, has de- 
clared that the No. 1 objective, legislative- 
wise, of the Communist Party in the United 
States, is the destruction of the immigration 
system in this country, “which is our first 
line of defense,” 

As indicated in the Dan Smoat Report of 
September 30, 1957, the joint legislative com- 
mittee of the Louisiana ture, in hear- 
ings, in March 1957, received testimony and 
evidence to prove that the Supreme Court 
decisions in the ‘segregation’ cases, the ad- 
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ministration’s forcing integration in the 
Armed Forces, the administration's using 
Government contracts to force integration 
in private industry, and the activities of 
leaders ot both political parties in agitating 
for force bills known as civil-rights legisla- 
tlon, are recklessly carrying out well-laid 
schemes of the Communist international.” 

Integration—complete race mixing in the 
United States—is a phase of the Communist 
conspiracy to weaken this Nation from 
within through fear, tension, strife, and vio- 
lence. 

The Communist platform for race-mixing 
in the United States was announced in 
1928. W. J. Simmons, administrator for the 
Citizens’ Councils of Mississippi, pointed 
out that a former top Communist, graduate 
of the Lenin school in Moscow, testified un- 
der oath last year that some NAACP leaders 
held membership from 12 to 15 years in 
Communist-front organizations. This Com- 
munist leader also asserted that racial agi- 
tation by the Communists and recently by 
the NAACP has brought about a menacing 
Negro bloc vote in the United States. 

The NAACP, a Negro organization but 
with prominent white citizens among its 
officers and board of directors, has an an- 
nual budget of 61 million and powerful allies. 
Among these are politically influential mi- 
nority groups, such as the Anti-Defamation 
League of the Jewish Society of B’nai B'rith 
and the American Jewish Committee; the 
Urban League, operating in the fields of 
housing and employment; the Southern 
Regional Council, successor of the Com- 
munist-ffont organization, the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare; important 
church groups, including Catholic and 
Protestant, including the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in America that claims 
to represent some 25 different denomina- 
tions; the CIO-AFL; top leaders in both 
Republican and Democratic parties; big tax- 
free foundations such as the Pund for the 
Republic, established by the Ford Founda- 
tion, which is said to have put $2 million 
into the race-mixing campaign in the South 
since the Supreme Court school segregation 
decision; important segments of the Na- 
tional press, magazines, TV, radio and the 
motion picture industry. 

The citations of Communist methods and 
techniques in the cold war appears to con- 
firm the testimony of Dr. Frederick C. 
Schwarz of Australia, a long-time student of 
Communist policies, before the House Un- 
Amereican Activities Committee last year. 
Dr. Schwarz said: “The Communist strategy 
of 1952 renounced the inevitability of World 
War III. and World conquest without war, 
which is called co-existence, became their 
basic strategy.” 

Consider this in connection with the state- 
Ment of Nickolai Lenin, leader of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution in Russia in 1917, we 
will force the United States to spend itself 
to destruction,” and you may be inclined 
to agree that the strategy of the Soviets is 
to bring about the collapse of their No. 1 
adversary, the United States of America, 
from within. 


California Has Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave previously granted, I 
Would like to include in the Recorp an 
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article from the Arizona Farmer-Ranch- 

man of March 15, 1958, entitled “Cali- 

fornia Has Water.” I believe that this 

article should be brought to the atten- 

tion of the Congress. 

Cauirornia Has Water—Dumrs More Into 
Paciric Every MONTH THAN ARIZONA ASKS 
From COLORADO IN WHOLE YEAR 


California, the State that is trying so hard 
to take water away from Arizona, has 70 
million acre-feet of its own that flows unused 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

The fact that California has no real water 
shortage, but a tremendous undeveloped sup- 
ply. is emphasized by statements of its own 
leaders, as well as recent fioods in Los An- 
geles County. Those facts have been as- 
sembled and analyzed in startling fashion by 
Rich Johnson, executive secretary of the 
Central Arizona Project Association. 

California Congressman Cram ENGLE 
stated not long ago: “We have no water 
shortage In California, but we are short of 
developed water—water which is caught for 
useful purposes. We have a great surplus 
of undeveloped water.” 

California's Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown, who will be the next Governor if the 
Democrats have their way, said much the 
same thing: “These floods again point up 
that California's problem is not a shortage 
of water but of human resourcefulness to 
resolve sectional differences and to store 
floodwaters for use at needed times and 
places.” 


FACING REALITY 


Brown went on to point out that the Sac- 
ramento River, in one storm last month 
dumped more water in San Francisco Bay 
than the city of Los Angeles uses in an entire 
year or will use for many years in the future. 

Arizona has known all this for a long time 
as it sought to offset propaganda that Los 
Angeles must have all the water in the 
Colorado River or see her faucets run dry, 
Johnson said. “It is weléome news that 
some of California’s top leaders are now 
ready to tell their own people the truth.” 

‘The Imperial Irrigation District wastes al- 


most as much water each year as the cen- 


tral Arizona project would put to use, John- 
son continued. A million acre-feet is 
wasted into the Salton Sea. L. J. Booher, 
irrigationist at the University of California 
at Davis, declares that another 500,000 acre- 
feet could be made available in southern 
California through reuse of waste water. 
These two water wastes alone add up to 
1,500,000 acre-feet which southern California 
could turn to productive use each year. 

That vast amounts of unused water do 
exist in California is further attested to by 
the fact that Harvey O. Banks, head of the 
California Department of Water Resources, 
proposes that the State spend an average of 
$110 million yearly from now until 1975 for 
water development. The plan would prob- 
ably include utilization of the Feather River 
system and the Eel River, but even those 
projects would leave a great amount of the 
State’s 70 million acre-foot annual stream 
runoff undeveloped. 


THEY'RE SHORTSIGHTED 


“California simply doesn't need Akonas 
portion of the flow of the Colorado River,” 
Johnson said. “It does need the things 
Arizona can produce with that water. It 
needs a strong Arizona economy as a market, 
and it needs the food produced by Arizona's 
irrigated farms.“ 

Carl Belser, director of planning for Santa 
Clara County, California, recently told the 
California Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts that by 1999 the growth of Cali- 
fornia cities may largely eliminate agricul- 
ture along the coastal area. 

“Long before that process is complete,” 
Johnson commented, “California people will 
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be in dire need of the food that can be 
grown on Arizona irrigated farms and 
shipped to the coast at reasonable freight 
rates. If Arizona doesn't have the water for 
that food production, California food prices 
will be the highest in the world, and wage 
scales will be farced so high by the cost of 
living that business and industry will be 
moving out instead of into the region.” 

Sound planning, Johnson contends, indi- 
cates the necessity for cooperative plotting 
of the related interest of California and 
Arizona, particularly in the field of water re- 
sources. 

“If California political leaders fall to im- 
plement such cooperative water resource 
planning between Arizona and California, 
they are guilty af a breach of faith with 
their people,” the Central Arizona Project 
Association secretary concludes. 


Statement of Mr. A. E. Becker, Manager of 
Association of Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Dlinois 
delegation in Congress yesterday had the 
pleasure of meeting at breakfast with 
representatives of the Association of Il- 
linois Electric Cooperatives. The organ- 
ization, which is dedicated to the impor- 
tant task of bringing electric power to 
the farms and rural communities of Illi- 
nois, informed the delegation of its views 
on the administration's proposal to 
change the rural electrification program 
of the United States. I share the asso- 
ciation’s opposition to the White House 
and Department of Agriculture's plans. 
These plans would set back the clock of 
progress in rural America at a time, 
when many rural areas are experiencing 
economic distress and grave uncertainty. 
I wish to include the remarks of Mr. A. E. 
Becker, manager of the association: 

Senator Doveras, Senator Dmxksren, and 
honored Members of Congress, we have made 
a real effort this year to give you, our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, full information of 
aoe electric cooperatives operations in Nli- 
nois. 

The leaders of the rural electrification pro- 
gram in our State believe that by giving you 
detailed information (which was presented 
to you this morning) as to what the future 
3 requirements will be to carry on 

this program, you will be in a much better 
position to evaluate legislation ae the 
rural electrification program as it is pre- 
sented. 

We are also of the opinion that our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress will appreciate hear- 
ing our views on pending legislation regard- 
ing the restoration of full authority to the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. We attribute the success 
of the rural electrification program in INi- 
nois to the foresight of Congress in setting 
it up on a strictly nonpartisan basis. We 
are well aware that Congress has given this 
program its support which has in a large 
way contributed to its success. We would 
prefer to keep it this way. 

It is difficult for us to understand why 
anyone would want to completely chance the 
present plan of carrying on the rural elec- 
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trification program, which has proven to be 
so successful, In fact, the rural electric co- 
operatives have made an outstanding record 
in their repayments and prepayments of prin- 
cipal and interest on loan funds borrowed 
from REA. It is our understanding that the 
Government has actually made a profit of ap- 
proximately $48 million since the program 
was inaugurated in the difference between 
the cost of money to the Government and 
the amount of interest the cooperatives have 
paid on their loans. 

We have supplied all of our Illinois Repre- 
sentatives in Congress with copies of the 
proposed legislation, which would create a 
revolving fund under the trusteeship of the 
Secretary of Agriculture from which future 
REA loans would be made. It does not take 
too much study of this proposed legislation 
to see that it would entail a real hardship on 
many electric cooperatives giving area cov- 
erage service in marginal sections of the 
country. I would like to repeat that we in 
Tilinois prefer to keep the rural electrifica- 
tion program as it is now functioning through 
appropriations from Congress. 

We appreciate your continued interest in 

our problems and wish to assure you that our 
Association of Illinois Electric Cooperatives 
will gladly furnish you with further informa- 
tion at any time upon your request. 

Our chief interest is to continue to serve 
the farm families of Illinois with adequate, 
dependable electric service at rates they can 
afford to pay and with the continued support 
of our congressional leaders, I am confident 
that by working together in the future, as 
we have in the past, we will get the job done. 


Tax Reduction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


`~ OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from Mr. George C. 
Hoenck, of Fargo, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HoxNck's Fur STORE, INC., 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 18, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Now that there is discussion in 
the Congress about cutting taxes as a meas- 
ure to help to get us out of tie depression 
we are now in, I am taking the liberty to 
write to you about my point of view as one 
of your constituents. 

Any tax reduction at this time will not be 
Made on account of any surplus or antici- 
pated increase in the Government's income 
but will add to the public debt to the extent 
that the reduction is made, A tax reduction 
will not aid the unemployed because they 
will be without income and consequently 
will have no tax liability at best, but it will 
be a great help to those who are best able to 
pay the tax and I do not believe that any 
additional spending they will do will be 
much help to bolster the economy, 

If the Government is willing to go further 
in debt, I believe it would be more advisable 
to increase the period of unemployment pay- 
ments to help those who are really in need 
of help and will be sure to spend all they 
get for living costs and thus be a greater 
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help to bolster the economy than a tax redue- 
tion and would benefit thosé who need it the 
most. 

There is no rapid-fire cure for this busi- 
ness recession which was brought about by 
an increase in the cost of production to 
where the purchaser's dollar will not allow 
him to purchase the items he needs, Added 
to this fact, we have pressured people to 
purchase items they need 3 years to pay for 
and after the purchaser has about mort- 
gaged his income for a few years in advance, 
he must cease making any further purchases. 
When this happens in one family it can hap- 
pen in millions, so naturally there is a big 
slackening of demand with the consequent 
unemployment, 

I would appreciate hearing from you, as I 
wrote to you about a year ago and made 
some prophecies that you may have forgot- 
ten. ‘ 

With kindest personal regards to you and 
yours, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE C, HOENCK. 


We Need a Full Inquiry About the Activi- 
ties of the Federal Reserve Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we need 
a full congressional inquiry about the 
activities of the Federal Reserve Board 
and we need it now, 

Icommend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of March 
24, 1958. 

Whether we agree with this columnist 
or not is unimportant. The fact that 
there exist the differences of opinion he 
refers to, points up the need for a full 
public discussion of these problems, 

The article follows: 

THe Reserve POLICY——AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
RELAXATION ON CREDIT AND REACTION To 
Ir BT Many BANKERS 

(By Edward H. Collins) 

The relaxation of the Federal Reserve's 
policy of credit restraint (in force since 
early 1955) began in the second half of 
October last year. Open market and dis- 
count policies were both changed. The 
availability of reserves to member banks 
was increased and the cost of member-bank 
borrowing from the Reserve banks was 
reduced. 

In the closing months of the year the 
System provided sufficient reserves in rela- 
tion to the demands for bank credit to per- 
mit member banks to reduce their borrow- 
ings at the regional banks rapidly and 
substantially, By the beginning of 1958, in 


fact, excess reserves (reserves, that is, above’ 


the réquired minimum established by the 
Reserve Board) exceeded the indebtedness 
of the members to the Reserve banks, 
TREND FAVORABLE 

The reserve position of the member 
banks—which, broadly speaking, is the 
measure of their ability and willingness to 
extend credit—has become steadily more 
favorable since then. By January, excess 
reserves surpassed the total of member-bank 
borrowing by $100 million, and by February 
this surplus technically referred to as free 
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reseryes, had reached $200 million. Last 
week, even before the Reserve Board’s an- 
nouncement that it was reducing their 
minimum reserve ratios for the second time 
jn a month, the free reserves of the member 
banks already totaled $500 million. This 
represented a net change in their reserve 
position of roughly $1 billion, since when 
the reversal of the Reserve policy began 
they had negative free reserves, or net bor- 
rowed reserves of just about that same 
amount, 

Since, under our fractional reserve bank- 
ing system, $1 in member bank reserves will 
support an expansion of roughly $6 in mem- 
ber bank credit, the member banks were in 
a position to expand the volume of credit 
outstanding by 83 billion. without borrow- 
ing a dollar from their regional banks. 


FALLING DEMAND | 


Should resort to borrowing be necessary in 
a given case, moreover, the borrowing bank, 
thanks to the two recent cuts in the redis- 
count rate, could obtain the additional funds 
at an interest rate of 2% percent, as com- 
pared with the rate of 314 percent that pre- 
valled as recently as last November. 

This partly reflects and partly accounts for 
the recent general decline in open-market in- 
terest rates, which has been induced by a 
combination of falling demand for credit and 
the Reserve’s policy of credit relaxation. 
Within 3 months of the first cut in the re- 
discount rate the decline in open-market in- 
terest rates had already exceeded that re- 
corded in the 6 months that followed the 
reversal of the Reserve's tight money policy 
in May 1953. 

Despite this sweeping change in their re- 
serve positions, despite the fact that reports 
from representative banks across the Nation 
reveal that most of them had ample funds on 
hand to meet any reasonably foreseeable de- 
mands when the Reserve authorities an- 
nounced the second reduction in member 
bank reserve requirements last week, and 
despite the fact that the new scale of such 
requirements is the lowest in nearly 22 years 
in the case of central Reserve city banks and 
in almost 21 years in the case of other banks, 
many bankers here apparently were still com- 
plaining at the end of last week that the 
monetary authorities were showing less zeal 
than they did in 1953-54 for moving beyond 
a policy of relaxation to what was then re- 
ferred to as a policy of active ease in the 
money market. 


BUSINESS THE KEY 


Apart from the $1 billion contributed in 
the form of the two insignificant cuts in re- 
serve requirements, these critics noted that 
most of the improvement in the liquidity of 
the member banks has been brought about, 
not by the new Reserve policy, but by the 
falling off of business activity, which brought 
with it a decline in the demand for credit and 
hence a fall in bank deposits. 

They contrasted what they called the nig- 
gardly cuts in reserve requirements (each of 
them one-half of 1 percentage point) with 
the slashes of 1953 and 1954, which ran to 


4 percentage points in the case of the central 


Reserve city banks and to 2 percent in the 
2 other categories. 

Back in the days of vaudeville there were 
always certain acts (usually they were bal- 
ancing acts) whose climatic feature involved, 
apparently at least, the risk of serious in- 
jury and which were assumed, therefore, to 
call for an exceptional degree of concentra- 
tion by performers, It was not uncommon, 
when the moment arrived for this piece de 
resistance, for action on the stage to come to 
a momentary halt while a member of the 
troupe or a spokesman for the management 
stepped to the footlights to deliver to a 
hushed audience this restrained but subtly 
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“Kindly withhold your applause until the 
act is finished.” 


STUDY SUGGESTED 


. To paraphrase this once familiar injunc- 
tion, this writer would like to take the liber- 
ty of suggesting that a great deal of the 
banker criticism of Reserve policy could be 
profitably withheld until we get a clearer 
picture of that policy than we have now. 
The term “banker criticism” is used here 
advisedly. This writer, as it happens, does 
not share the views of Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, 
of Harvard, who, in the current issue of an 
economic publication, denounces the plan 
of the American Bankers Association for a 
new approach to the problem of member- 
bank reserve requirements as a request that 
Congress “hand them (the bankers) on a 
Silver platter $9.8 billion of earning assets.” 

On the other hand, it can hardly be de- 
nied that the banking community, whether 
it likes it or not, has, by its very nature, a 
built-in institutional bias in favor of low 

Reserve requirements. This doesn't mean 
that a banker should feel called upon to dis- 
qualify himself whenever the question of 
Reserve policy is debated. It does, however, 
impose upon him, if only from the narrow 
standpoint of self interest, a rather special 
Obligation to avoid premature and hazard 
Conclusions of the kind referred to above— 
Conclusions that in all too many cases can 
only be interpreted as evidence that he has 
made little if any effort to inform himself 
Serlously on the nature and complexities of 
this dificult and highly controversial subject. 


Will Contract Farming Take Over in Place 
of the Open Market? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Badger Enterprise in my 
district discusses the problem of con- 
tract farming, and asks the question, 
Is the small independent family-size 
farm on the way out?” This is a new 
factor in the farm picture which is an 
outgrowth of the farmer’s grasping for 
Some kind of security in the face of the 
administration’s downbeat on the 
farmer. It is very little understood 
generally; its effects are ably explained 

the editorial which I insert in the 

CORD; 


From WHERE I STAND 
(By Bob Harrison, editor, Badger Enterprise) 
Is the small independent family-size farm 
on the way out? 
Will contract farming take over in place of 
he open market? 
Those two questions are arising more and 


more in the mind of the small farmer. They. 


Present a monumental problem that many 
have refused to recognize, but are now be- 
ne to assert themselves in the minds of 


With farming conditions in their present 
State in many areas it is not hard to see it is 
becoming increasingly easy for these move- 
ments to come about. Present crop failures 
coupled with tight Government credit al- 
ready has placed many farmers in this area 
In the brink of farming disaster. Most of 
the farmers are farmers by choice and want 
to remain farmers, 

However, the need of survival is much 
Stronger than wants and hopes. Many of 
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these farmers will be forced to seek employ- 
ment in the cities and towns in an effort to 
make a living for themselves and familles— 
in many instances forced to work for large 
concerns that have no trouble getting loans 
from the Government. 

Some members of President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet have predicted a good year in 1958 
for the American economy. They give a 
glowing report on how well off the American 
people will be this coming year. Then—they 
explain this growth in American economy by 
saying More money will be spent in defense 
programs and that means additional work 
and workers. The thing they didn't say was 
how this would benefit the American farmer. 

About the only economic gam the farmer 
can realize out of this is the possibility of 
selling his farm, moving to town and getting 
a defense job. Either that or remaining on 
the farm and if he makes a good crop paying 
taxes that will be used to pay for this eco- 
nomic boom. 

Sure we need defense—and more of it, but 
we also need the American farmer. The in- 
dependent family-size farmer that can exer- 
cise the right of free enterprise. 

Contract farming is another way of alding 
the death of the small farmer and many feel 
that this type farming is fast becoming a 
reality. 

Several types of farming are already operat- 
ing under this plan. The big buyers of farm 
commodities can paint a fine picture of “al- 


ways having a market—we tell you how much \ 


we'll want, you grow it, we'll buy it.” 

The thing they don't point out is this: they 
will also control the price they pay. It isn't 
hard to see that if the Nation's largest buy- 
ers have control through contract of the 
majority of any farm produced commodity 
they will also control the price. 

Two or three of my readers have asked me 
if I was “itching for a fight” with other news- 
papers in this area after reading some of my 
previous articles. This question deserves an 
answer. 

As long as my business and my living is 
based on a newspaper I will feel my obliga- 
tion to the reading public. When any other 
publication stands idlely by offering no work- 
able suggestions as to how to help their com- 
munity and the people in these communities, 
but rather seem to take issue with persons 
offering help—then I guess you might say 
“I'm itching for a fight.“ And it might not 
be very polite but I feel that “when you itch 
you should scratch.” 


One of my strongest desires is to see the 


newspapers of this area working to better 
their county—not trying to destroy efforts 
made to aid, regardless of how small. The 
basis of the United States is unity—the peo- 
ple in Roseau County, farmer and business 
man, could pull much better with a united 
front. 

I hate to pick up any paper and see any 
reference that suggests the “crying American 
farmer.” Perhaps it would be better if they 
screamed instead of cried—maybe then they 
would be heard. At any rate whatever term 
is used at the present the farmer is not being 


But, with more efforts brought forth per- 
haps they can be heard—and what better way 
than newspapers together with radio and 
television. 


The Late Honorable George Long 


~ SPEECH 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
Representative GEORGE Loxd was a stun- 
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ning loss to this House. GEORGE LONG 
was one of my many sincere friends, and 
the news of his death last Saturday was 
a distinct shock to me. 

Dr. Lona was an able, sincere, and 
hard-working Member of this House. 
Mr. Lone continuously upheld the prin- 
ciple of our American democracy in ac- 
tion. Many were the times when the 
battle of the little man was taken up 
by Mr. Lonc, who earnestly believed in 
bettering the conditions of those less 
fortunate. 

My sincere sympathy goes out to Mrs. 
Long and the entire family. We need 
men of the caliber and who are pos- 
sessed with the courage as were found 
in Greorce Lonc. He has made for him- 
self a place in the annals of the history 
of this Nation, but the loss of so able 
a public servant will long be felt. 


How’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I enclose 2 
articles, 1 from last week’s Ochiltree 
County Herald, Perrytown, Tex., on busi- 
ness in general; and the other from the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., dated 
March 24, 1958, on agriculture: 

From the Ochiltree County Herald] 
How's BUSINESS È 


As noted in the press of Texas this week, 
business is far from dead in the Lone Star 
State. Prime example right now is the big 
bank deposits, with most Texas cities show- 
ing an increase this month. 

We have always been suspicious of bank 
deposits, probably because we've never had 
many of em. but the economists seem to set 
a great store by them. 

If bank deposits mean anything, business 
is good down here in the Southwest. 

We have noticed in the newspapers at 
Wellington, Memphis, and other towns of the 
cotton country a decided change in spirit. 
These people have crop prospects, the first in 
some time, and there is no recession talk 
around there. 

Recessions are relative. While the rest of 
the country was riding the big boom and 
busily boosting prices for us in this area, we 
were sweating out the big drought. 

The drought is ended and we rejoice. 

Just as soon as somebody does something 
about the oil imports we'll really be kicking 
up our heels. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of March 24, 1958 


Wronc DIRECTION 


President Eisenhower has accurately de- 
scribed the plan to freeze farm price supports 
at the 1957 level as a 180-degree turn in the 
wrong direction. It is, in fact, a complete 
reversal in the course by which the admin- 
istration has been attempting to free the 
farm industry from rigid governmental price 
and production controls and to remove an 
unneeded incentive for the raising of equally 
unneeded crops. 

For his part, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son has described the plan as one tending 
to prolong the farm problem rather than to 
solve it. There is evidence to support his 
view. The long-term record of trying to 
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help the farmers through an inflexible set 
of Government regulations and subsidies is 
a dismal one. Principal beneficiaries have 
been the big commercial farm operators, not 
the family or individual farmers. A direct 
result has been the accumulation of gi- 
gantic surpluses—purchased and stored by 
the Government, at high cost. Efforts to 
dispose of them abroad have created ill will 
in other friendly producing countries. With- 
holding them from the domestic market has 
helped increase prices for the consumer, and 
the overall impact of the program has con- 
tributed to inflationary pressures and to the 
tax burden on farmers and nonfarmers alike, 

There is plenty of evidence, too, that House 
and Senate approval of the plan was 
prompted as much by politics as by any 
other consideration. Principal support in 
both branches was Democratic, supple- 
mented by some farm-State Republican 
votes. Their case was based primarily on 
doing something for the farmers, while con- 
tinuing the attack on Secretary Benson. 
Neither chamber passed the legislation by a 
margin large enough to override a Presi- 
dential veto, but there was speculation that 
a veto would “embarrass” the administra- 
tion. This may, or may not, be the case cs 
far as countrywide reaction is concerned. 
In any event, we think the Eisenhower- 
Benson view is the sounder one and that 
the President will have ample justification 
if he should decide to veto the legislation. 


Self-Supporting Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Whatcom County Dairy- 
men’s Association in my district. 

This resolution entitled “Self-Support- 
ing Plan for Dairy Industry To Replace 
Subsidy,” expresses the desire of the as- 
sociation members to see the Govern- 
ment get out of the dairy industry. The 
resolution was adopted March 15, 1958, 
at the annual meeting of the association, 
and refers to H. R. 10043, which is simi- 
lar to H. R. 9741, the bill I introduced 
January 7, 1958. 

The resolution follows: A 
SELF-SUPPORTING PLAN FOR DAIMY INDUSTRY 
To REPLACE SUBSIDY 

Whereas the members of the Whatcom 
County Dairymen's Association in session at 
their annual nominating meeting this 15th 
day of March, 1958, believe in the principles 
of a self-supporting program for dairying, 
independent of governmental support, or 
subsidies; and 

Whereas the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration has prepared such a plan and such 
plan has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives as House bill 10043 and in 
the United States Senate as Senate bill 3125; 
and 

Whereas these bills embody the principles 
of a self-supporting price-stabilization pro- 
gram for dairying providing for protection 
from factors that may arise from other pro- 
grams, insuring adequate dairy products for 
the consuming public of our Nation and 
providing a basis for a fair level of income 
dec ede dairy farmer: Now, therefore, 

t 
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Resolved, That the members of the What- 
com County Dairymen’s Association do here- 
by endorse and support the proposal as out- 
lined by House bill 10043 and Senate bill 
3125 and do hereby respectfully urge our 
Senators and Congressmen to do all in their 
power to see that this legislation be enacted 
into law during the current session of Con- 
gress; and be it further 

Resolved, That we ask our congressional 
Representatives and Senators to support re- 
tention of the present support basis until 
the self-support plan is made a reality; and 
be it further 

Resoived, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our congressional Representatives 
and Senators, 


Car Firms Could Fight Slump With 
Price Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
IN THE 9 THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
of the most sensible statements I have 
read suggesting something to be done to 
help overcome the present economic 
slump is the column in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of today by J. A. 
Livingston. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Cag Fmus Cour Front Stump WITH PRICE 
Cur 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

The automobile industry—from manufac- 

turers through to dealers—would love noth- 
ing more dearly than to have Congress elimi- 
nate the manufacturers’ excise tax. That 
would lop anywhere from $150 to $300 off the 
price of a car, It would cut car costs to 
consumers, It would, presumably, give 1958 
sales a much-needed lift. 
But the proposal has Government officials, 
particularly Treasury officials, on edge. The 
mere talk of a tax cut makes the potential 
auto buyer hesitant. Should he hold off 
his purchase and perhaps save $150 to $300? 
Yet, waiting is just what President Eisen- 
hower's advisers, anxious to check the reces- 
sion, anxious to spur employment, don’t 
want. 

This poses a poser for the President, for 
Congress, and the Treasury. Should a dec- 
laration be made promising retroactivity in 
case the excise tax is eliminated? Then per- 
sons who bought cars in late March or April 
wouldn't be penalized. Then they'd be will- 
ing to buy now. Personally, I think such a 
declaration is in order. Enough talk about a 
tax cut has been generated to give some 
purchasers pause. 

As publicity about the possibility widens, 
the greater will be the hesitation. This, of 
course, doesn’t make the lobbyists of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, auto 
companies, and auto dealers mad. They 
want the tax ended. And if they can bring 
pressure on the President, Congress, and the 
Treasury to say something about retro- 
activity, then they will have won a propa- 
ganda victory. 

No matter how iffy a Government state- 
ment is, it might seem like a promise, a 
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commitment, That's why Treasury advisers 
resist making any statement. r 

A lot of people, including me, would be 
more impressed with the auto industry's 
case if the industry showed some of the 
rugged, do-it-yourself gumption it boasts 
about in boom years. The Big Three com- 
panies have been singularly lacking in initia- 
tive in fighting the recession, They've cut 
employment, cut hours worked, but have 
stood pat on their recommended list prices 
to dealers and blamed all the year-to-year 
price increases on the rising wages they, 
themselves, as companies, have negotiated 
with the United Auto Workers. 

True, the companies have tried to spur 
sales by offering prizes and other incentives 
to dealers. This is a form of discount for 
extra effort. It permits dealers to cut their 
prices or increase their turn-in allowances on 
used cars. But it's not a company-advertised 
price cut. 

Automobile executives. are among the 
highest paid corporation officials in America. 
Vice presidents at Ford get as much as 
$200,000 a year; at General Motors, more than 
$500,000. These men are not paid for help- 
lessness. They are not paid for overselling in 
1955 and overproducing in 1958. Such high 
remuneration entitles the public and stock- 
holders to 8 leyeling out of peaks and valleys 
in production, sales, and employment, and 
ingenuity and daring in adversity. 

The automobile industry can make an im- 
portant contribution to recovery and pros- 
perity by meeting the Treasury at least half 
way. Suppose General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler announced reduced wholesale costs 
to dealers and cut list prices by $150 to 
$300. If that were supplemented by re- 
duction in the Federal excise, car prices 
would be down by $300 or more. It couldn't 
help but stimulate sales and employment. 

The companies will naturally argue that 
they can't afford a price eut. Costs are up. 
But when sales are down, when unit produc- 
tion is down, overhead costs continue to eat 
into bank accounts. Per unit costs of cars 
increase. Such per unit costs would be re- 
duced if sales increased. 

A price cut decision is a matter of busi- 
ness judgment. But it’s also a matter of 
wise public policy. And it accords with 
freeenterprise tradition. Prices are sup- 
posed to come down in & recession, not stay 
completely rigid. The auto industry em- 
Ploys 700,000 to 800,000 factory workers in 
good times. It cannot shuck responsibility 
for disemployment in bad times, especially 
when such disemployment radiates through 
all industry. 2 

The cost of living—the Department of 
Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index— 
has just edged up another notch, Rising 
prices during a recession are hard on those 
with short work weeks, hard on persons 
drawing unemployment benefits. What we 
need in this country is some major industry 
to start cutting prices instead of using every 
excuse to raise them. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Independence of 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 
March 25 marks the 40th anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I ex- 
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tend the following greeting to the people 
of Byelorussia and their kinsmen in 
their continued fight for freedom from 
the yoke of Communist tyranny and op- 
pression: 

Every American, faithful to our tradi- 
tion of freedom for all peoples, will 
sympathize with the aspirations of the 
Byelorussian people to achieve independ- 
ence and self-government. Their cul- 
tural and historical contributions have 

\ greatly benefited the world. I join with 
other freedom loving peoples the world 
over in wishing you a return to full in- 
dependence and sovereignty. 


VA Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter sent 
to me by Mr. Curtis H. Nelson, on the 
interest rate being charged for Veterans’ 
Administration housing loans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: N 


Manch 17, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The other day we 
received from the Veterans’ Administration 
& notification of adjusted allowable maxi- 
mum discounts. For North Dakota this dis- 
count can be 5½ percent where the down- 
Payment is less than 10 percent and 5 per- 
cent where the downpayment is 10 percent 
or more. This, to me, is a disgraceful situa- 
tion at best. It is worse yet when one con- 
siders the fact that it is impossible to broker 
these mortgage loans on the open market 
even at these discounts. 

This situation, I believe, would never have 
come into being lf a realistic interest rate 
would have been allowed. It seems rather 
obvious that the veteran is not helped by 
holding the interest rate down to the point 
where he cannot obtain any loan whatsoever. 

Now there is a bill being considered, I un- 
derstand, to raise the rate to 4% percent. 
Once again, this seems too little and too late, 
If you want to help the veteran, please see 
what can be done to raise the rate to at least 
5 percent. ` 

To leave that subject, I would call your 
Attention to the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration field of mortgage lending. FHA has 
come out with a very liberal schedule on 
downpayments in relation to appraised value. 
But, like most Government bureaus, it gives 
With one hand and takes with the other. 

What I mean is it allows the smaller 
downpayment but maintains such stringent 
views in relation to income to loan that the 
Program is almost of no value. 

This is true mainly in loans requested 
Over $12,000 which happens to be the most 
common at present. Here, again, it is neces- 
Sary, I believe, to take a realistic approach 
to the housing expense a family can afford 
When income is in the $8,000 plus bracket. 

Before closing, I would like to commend 
dur local FHA and VA offices on their co- 
Operation and help at all times. With very 
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few exceptions, we have found them able 
and willing to inform and expedite. 

Thank you for your time and kind atten- 
tion to these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
' Curtis H. NELSON, 

P. S.—If both these situations are reme- 
died, it would undoubtedly make for more 
building and more jobs, things we are all 
interested in I know, 


Juvenile Delinquency in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25,1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times is currently publishing a 
most interesting series of articles on 
street gangs and juvenile delinquency 
problems in New York City. The series 
is written by Harrison E. Salisbury. Be- 
cause of its timeliness and the rise of 
such problems in other parts of the 
country, I am inserting into the RECORD 
the first of these articles, published on 
March 24, 1958. It is as follows: 
GaNnGS PLAGUE VARIED AREAS, TAKE HEAVY 

ToL, IN TALENTS 


(This is the first of seven articles on New 
York City’s schoo] students and their back- 
ground and problems) 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


This is the story of what may be called 
in the argot of New York’s 1958 street gangs 
the shock- up“ generation. 

Shook-up in teen-age terminology means 
upset, disturbed. The consequences of this 
shook-up condition constitute one of the 
principal social problems of our day. 

The fighting antisocial adolescent gang is 
not unique to New York, to the United 
States, or to this generation. But the evil 
of its existence and the spread of its stand- 
ards attract deep alarm. 

Symptoms of the critical malaise of youth 
are manifest in the city’s educational sys- 
tem. The plague strikes good neighborhoods 
and bad. It inflicts its toll on every com- 
ponent of society. 

The deterioration of large numbers of 
young people robs the city and the Nation 
of priceless human resources vitally needed 
in this critical era. The cost to the country 
in crippled skills and destroyed talents runs 
to countless millions if not billions of dollars 
each year. . 

Not every problem child in the New York 
City high schools, not every teen-age hit- 
and-run driver in the suburbs, not every 
juvenile homicide is the product of 1 of the 
75 to 100 fighting street gangs of the me- 
tropolis. The higher of police estimates of 
dangerous youths in New York City is 8,000 
to 9,000. 

But the dark shadow of the gang—its folk- 
Ways, its codes, its attitudes—lies behind 
much more intellectual and emotional de- 
generation in youths than is realized. 

The gang is youth's Jast-ditch answer to 
adult pressures and conflicts far beyond ju- 
venile powers of diagnosis or resolution. 
Gang influence and gang mores infect young- 
sters far removed from the gang itself. And 
the influence is growing. 

There is nothing romantic about the 
gang— West Side Story with its Romeo-and- 
Juliet legend to the contrary. 

The gang is pitiful, tragic, dangerous. 
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LORDS OF DEMESNE 


The best way to understand the teen-age 
gang and to comprehend its significance is 
to visit one on its own turf—the streets or 
blocks that constitute its demesne. The use 
of this medieval term for possessing an estate 
is not accidental; Richard the Lion Hearted 
would recognize many gang concepts. 

Not all Metropolitan New York is divided 
into juvenile demesnes. But the demesnes 
are never more distant than a few minutes’ 
ride by the subway. The ride costs but 15 
cents but the traveler quickly finds himself 
transported to a world as alien as any for 
which a passport is needed, a world with its 
own language, a subsociety with special laws, 
concepts, and structure. 

Because gangs are a product of social de- 
terioration they are found in more vicious 
form in slums and areas of deprivement. 
But gangs and gang conduct may also occur 
in better-income areas. j 

Let us visit the Cobras. Their demesne 
happens to be one of the older Brooklyn 
housing ptojects. But the Cobra’s cousins 
are to be found in the Bronx, upper Man- 
hattan, the Lower East Side, and dozens of 
other areas of New York. 

There are 40 to 50 members of the Cobras, 
Half live in the demesne, half outside. The 
families of many were expelled from the 
project but the exiles return almost every 
evening, sometimes traveling an hour to 
share the company of their fellows, 

No one of the Cobras remembers how or 
when the gang was started. This happened 
before they were born, before they moved to 
the project. But each believes that the rea- 
son for being of the Cobras is defense—de- 
fense against the Rovers who live just out- 
side the project or against any other alien in- 
cursion. 

WHO BELONGS AND WHY 


Defense and comradeship—this is the pur- 
pose of the Cobras as its members under- 
stand the gang. This concept is common to 
all gangs. 

The Cobras are 11 to 20 years old. Most 
are 15, 16, or 17. All but a few are Negro. A 
second project gang, the Silver Arrows, is 
largely Puerto Rican. The Cobras and the 
Arrows are “brother clubs,” They are 
„tight“ —loyal friends. They play together, 
drink together, hold parties together, and 
fight side by side. 

Most gangs follow the racial pattern of 
the residential area. The “integrated” gang 
is not uncommon. Most include at least a 
sprinkling of an ethnic minority. Geography 
rather than race is the major determinant 
in membership and conflict. 

The Cobras are divided into two divi- 
sions— little people“ and “big people.” Lit- 
tle people are youngsters up to the age of 15. 
Big people are the seniors. In white gangs a 
more complex division may be found— 
diapers (9-12 years old), midgets (13-15), 
juniors (15-17), seniors (16-20). Ages over- 
lap. Maturity is the main factor. 

The Cobras picked their name only 2 years 
ago. Before that they were the ‘Royal Im- 
perials.” Before that the “Huns.” Each 
change coincided with a disastrous conflict 
with the law that cost the gang most of its 
leadership. 

FEAR IN A NAME 


' Cobra, like most gang names, was chosen 
to inspire terror or respect. Typical gang 
names include: Centurians, Dragons, Jagu- 
ars, Golden Wings, Demons, Comaches, 
Scorpions, Villains, Stonekillers, Crusaders, 
Templars, Gowanus Stompers, Dukes, Dag- 
gers, Astoria Gents, King Street Boys, and 
Sand Street Angels. 

A generation or two ago less imaginative 
names were the rule—the Red Hook Boys, 
the Navy Street Boys, the Coney Island Boys, 
the Pointers. 
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But a hundred years ago in New York 
terror names were dominant—the Hudson 
Dusters, the Forty Thieves, Dead Rabbits, 
Plug Uglies, Swamp Angels and Slaughter 
Tfousers. 

The world inhabited by the Cobras seems 
to reflect in grotesque distortion the greater 
world in which we all live. The Cobras 
have defensive-offensive pacts with other 
gangs lying beyond their demesne. One of 
these alliances is with a Brooklyn bopping“ 
gang called the Bishops. 

The Bishops and their deadly enemies the 
Chaplains have had long bloody and some- 
times fatal “jitterbugging’” (combat). No 
one knows why these two vicious groups 
adopted churchly names. 

The Chaplains are unusual in teen-age 
gangdom because they have 10 or 20 
“troops” or “chapters” scattered around 
Brooklyn. They are even credited with units 
in Long Island, beyond the city’s confines, 

In theory all these troops can be thrown 
into a “rumble” (war) at a signal, Fortu- 
nately for the city the theory is largely a 
product of adolescent imagination. The 
criss-cross pattern of alliances and pacts is, 
however, real enough to cause infinite 
trouble—and danger—to gang youngsters 
who venture into allen demeses. 

Like most gangs, the Cobras have four 
principal officers—the president, vice presi- 
dent, war counselor and the gunsmith or 
armorer, In theory a gang decision to “go 
down“ (declare war) on a rival group is 
democratic. Actually it is made by the 
leadership cabal. 

The president is the leader, the vice presi- 
dent his deputy, the war counselor is the 
chief of staff and the armorer is responsible 
for the procurement and storing of weapons, 

The president's field is strategy, inter- 
demesne relations and public policy. The 
war counselor is the tactician. He plans 
ambushes, selects fields of combat, surveys 
enemy terrain, collects information from 
spies and handles security. A corps of 
“snakes” (couriers) carries orders and in- 
telligence from school to school and candy 
store to candy store. 

In the language of the Cobras the most 
important characteristic of a member is 
heart. Smokey, the leader of the Cobras, 
is leader because he has heart. Blood, the 
war counselor, holds his post because of 
heart. 1 

Heart Is courage. 

As one boy defined it: 

“Man, he has heart. He isn't afraid of 
anything or anybody: He will do abso- 
lutely anything. If he has to fight 5 against 
1 he'll fight 5 against 1. He's a butcher, 
man. If you need someone to pull the 
trigger, he'll pull the trigger.” 

Heart is the key to the mystique of the 
gang. It is expressed in the device of the 
most notorious of the bopping gangs: “All 
chaplains have heart.” 

The prime occupation of the Cobras is 
“minding our turf." Their turf or demesne 
is precisely defined. They know the exact 
lines and so do their traditional enemies, the 
Rovers, as well as the Apaches, another 
enemy group that lives not far away. 

This is the world of the Cobras and the 
Rovers. Of what happens beyond the radius 
of these few blocks they know little and 
care less. Many have never been more than 
a mile away from home. Few have visited 
Times Square. 

By 4 o'clock on any schoolday afternoon 
a corporal’s guard of the Cobras can be 
seen outside the candy store that is their 
headquarters. : 

They stand, hands in trousers pockets, tee- 
tering nervously, heel to toe, shoulders 
hunched, heads darting up and down the 
street, duckbill fashion, keeping a weather 
eye out for strange faces or figures. 

Most Cobras joined the gang voluntarily. 
They were little people and then graduated 
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to big people. But not all. Some were 
drafted. Smokey, the leader of the Cobras, 
regards the draft as essential to maintain 
organization strength. 

To draft a boy means to give him an ulti- 
matum—join the gang or get beaten up. 
Boys who are not gang members or affl- 
Hates (many youngsters have varying de- 
grees of allegiance to the Cobras) are known 
as “coolies.” 

Unconsciously echoing statements often 
made about neutral powers in a troubled 
world Smokey says: s 

“There doesn't seem to be any real place in 
this world for the coolie.” 

Most gang members have gang nicknames, 
Often these are traditional and indicate spe- 
cial status. Social workers sometimes know 
youngsters for months without ever learning 
their real name. 

Typical gang nicknames are Killer, Blood, 
Savage, Bebop, Wolf, Dice, Cy-ox (a gang 
rendering of Sioux), Saint, and Goat. 

A name with great gang status value is 
Kemo. No one in the present Cobras knows 
where the name Kemo came from. But it is 
tradition that the original Kemo was a little 
fellow, unimpressive physically but the 
fastest man in the world with a knife. 

THE DIDDLEY-BOP DRESS 


Not all gang members dress alike but there 
are characteristic patterns. The Cobras, be- 
ing a Brooklyn gang, tend to dress like real 
diddley bops (crack fighting men). 

Take Blood, the Cobras’ war counselor. He 
has a job and his first week’s pay went to 
buy a 820 gray stenjer (a type of narrow- 


. brimmed alpine hat) decorated with a thick 


braided gray cord and neat feather. He 
wears a navy-blue gabardine halfcoat, peg- 
top trousers, white and blue longitudinally 
striped nylon socks, thin-soled black shoes 
with white-piped welts. 

In the opinion of one observer such a Cas- 
tume represents a cultural lag between 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. 

The Central Harlem gang members, this 
observer notes, has turned to gray flannel 
sults, subdued neckties, conservative tweed 
jackets. The Central Harlem youngster seeks 
to create an image of a cool, cultured beat- 
the-rap type. 

These costumes are modified when the 
gang is preparing to go down on another out- 
fit. Then, members take their stenJers, wet 
them, roll the rims very tight and dry them 
on a radiator. They pull these hats down, 
almost over the ears. 

They often wear large metal medallions 
around their necks and frequently put a girl 
friend's ear clip on one ear. They don their 
heavy leather jackets—if they have them— 
a kind of mail that provides considerable 
protection. 


When the Cobras are spoiling for a fight 


-they walk with a different pace—a kind of 


bouncy strut. “Man, it makes you mad just 
to see them walk like that,” one observer 
notes. 

In a white gang there are minor differences 
of costume. Very often these youngsters 
have stomping boots—heavy hobnail boots 
or army shoes. They wear (and use as 
weapons) heavy webbed, studded garrison 
belts. 

WEAPONS PLENTIFUL 

The Cobras prefer to fight with knives and 
car aerials broken from automobiles near 
the scene of the rumble. The aerials are 
used as metal whips: They make a wicked 
weapon, capable of slashing a boy's face to 
strips, Used as spears they easily penetrate 
the lungs or stomach, 

A virtue of the car aerial is that it can be 
procured close to the encounter, reducing 
danger of interception and confiscation by 
the police. 

It is a rare gang armory that does not in- 
clude a few zip guns. The zip gun was in- 
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vented by some perverted adolescent genius 
about 15 years ago. 

It utilizes rubber bands to activate a firing 
pin that may be a door bolt mounted on a 
wooden frame or the filed hammer of a cap 
pistol. It fires a .22-caliber cartridge through 
u barrel that is usually made of the ever 
useful cylinder of the car aerial. The wesp- 
ons are often made in school or community 
center carpentry shops where the instruc- 
tor's vigilance is low. 

The armory of other gangs is more elabo- 
rate. Some utilize Molotoy cocktails (simple 
gasoline bombs made with a bottle and a 
flaming rag), sawed-off shotguns and pistols. 

One gang is known to have in its possession 
half a dozen ancient Navy cutlasses: Ma- 
chetes are common. The Beretta, a small 
Italian pistol brought back by many GI's, 
is a favorite weapon among Manhattan 
gangs but has not yet reached Brooklyn. 

The automobile is a feared and potent 
weapon of the Rovers. Several Rovers have 
cars. They use them for sudden raids into 
Cobra territory, trying to run down Cobra 
members on the sidewalk. 

It is the lethal potential of the weapons 
possessed by the Cobras and other gangs that 
50 often puts today’s juvenile conflicts into 
the headlines. 

WHISKY BRAVERY SHOWN 


The Cobras and other gangs are invariably 
drunk or half drunk before they go down. 
Indeed, drinking is their most familiar vice. 
They often drink in school, They drink af- 
ter school and they drink In the evening. 
The only limit—and it is a very real one—is 
lack of cash to buy liquor. 

They drink “sneaky pete“ (the cheapest 
kind of wine at 39 cents a fifth), “thunder- 
bird” (a slightly more expensive wine) or 
“half-and-half"—a mixture of half whisky, 
half wine. 

Ritual and code govern much gang con- 
duct. When two Cobras have a dispute, 
Smokey may order them to settle it by a 
“fair one“ —a gloved fist fight fought ac- 
cording to boxing rules, 

Occasionally, a “fair one“ may be used to 
settle differences between gangs—each se- 
lecting a champion and agreeing to abide by 
the results. The metal of younger members 
is tested in a “shin fight! —tough hand-to- 
hand combat that pits one-half of the gang 
against another, 

No member is ever kicked out of the gang. 
He may be punished for “punking out” 
(cowardice) by being beaten by a discipli- 
nary squad of 5 or 6 members. A mem- 
ber convicted of treason—found to be 
“cheesy"—is in real danger of death, Club 
hopping (changing sides) is regarded as a 
capital offense. 

But it is not a violation of gang code to 
comply with the demand of a street-club 
worker to hand over a zip gun, Nor is a 
gang regarded as “punking out" if it runs 
away when it finds the police on the scene 
of a proposed rumble. 

Such events seem to be regarded as in- 
volving a force majeure and thus are beyond 
control of gang members, Actually such 
intervention is often secretly welcomed as 
providing a way out of fighting without loss 
of rep.“ 

THE COOL WAR 


Gangs do not spend all their time fight- 
ing, of course. Much of the time a cool!! 
or uneasy—armistice prevails. During such 
periods the Cobras permit the Rovers to 
traverse their “turf” without interference 
and vice versa. But cools are impermanent. 
The gangs are not composed of stable 
youngsters. These are “shook up“ adoles- 
cents. 

Almost anything can be regarded as a 
provocation. The Cobras are particularly 
sensitive to loss of property—the theft or 
supposed theft by the Rovers of a cap or a 
jacket may touch off bloody reprisals, 
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The, predominantly Puerto Rican Arrows 
are sensitive to “sounding’—verbal taunts. 
They react violently to physical contact—a 
push or a shove. 

The Rovers, a mixed Italian-Irish group, 
may ignore a fist fight as a casus belli but 
retaliate with savage brutality if they think 
a new group is encroaching on their 
territory. 

Some gangs have formal “ladies, auxil- 
laries — usually called debs. The debs are 
& fruitful source of conflict, flirting with 
alien gang members and often reporting real 
or imaginary insults. 

Gangs often fight to avenge real or sup- 
posed offenses to the honor of a girl friend. 
The Cobras once had a formal auxiliary 
called the Cobrettes, which sometimes fought 
with other girls, The Cobra debs no longer 
do this, But they hide weapons for the 
Cobras, and carry weapons to and from a 
Tumble and stir up a good deal of trouble. 

The Arrows do not permit their girls to 
drink. Nor are any Arrows permitted to use 
pot —narcoties. 

EDUCATION IN SEX S 

Not many Cobras go steady. They do not 
have time. A steady girl makes demands 
that divert the boys from the main occupa- 
tion of their life—the gang. 

Not that gang members lead a monastic 
life. Far from it. They brag about their 
Sexual prowess. A number of them boast 
of having impregnated this girl or that. 

The Rovers maintained a teenage prosti- 
tute in their exclusive possession for a couple 
of months recently. They managed for a 
number of weeks to put the girl up in one 
home or another without the knowledge of 
their parents. Group sexual perversions are 
common among the gangs. 

The Cobras and similar groups go to 
School, attend dances, social and athletic af- 
fairs and spend much time in community 
and neighborhood centers. Some have jobs. 
Because they are “shook-up” there is much 
instability and conflict in all these activities. 
~ They like to dance but wild rock n' roll 
And jive is seldom seen. The favorite dance 
in the centers and candy stores is the “fish” 
or the “grind.” The “fish” is a slow, quiet 
movement closely resembling the burlesque 
house grind. It is danced hip-to-hip with 
hardly any foot movement. Some community 
Centers try to ban “the fish” because of its 
blatantly erotic nature. 

WEEKENDS CRUCIAL 

Friday night is the crucial night of the 
Week in gang life. This is the night the 
youngsters drink, give parties, circulate, 
sound! (needle) their rivals and often wind 
up in bloody battles. 

Saturday afternoons are another critical 
Period, especially when hostile gangs go to 
the same movie house. And summer—when 
school is out, evenings are long and weather 


— 1 fine—is the peak time of conflict. 


This is the time when the Cobras are more 
likely to range out of their territory, making 
forays into alien demesnes in order to “build 
their rep.” 

The rep“ of a gang or a gang member is a 
Stock in trade, And in the demi-world in 
Which the Cobras live a “rep” is an aura 
and a substitute for many things that are 
lacking in the life of the members. 

This is why the world in which these 
Youngsters live is such a shook-up world, It 
is a world of violence—largely self-created 
Violence, A world of antagonism and ag- 
Bression. It is a world in which, as one of 
them said recently, “a bishop is always a 
bishop and a chaplain is always a chaplain,“ 
And there is no such thing as a cool.” 
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Speech by Homer T. Brown, President, 
Menard Electric Cooperative, Peters- 
burg, III., on REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
members of the Illinois delegation in 
Congress had the pleasure of meeting 
with representatives of the Association 
of Illinois Electric Cooperatives. It was 
a most informative session for we learned 
of the Association’s vigorous opposition 
to the trend toward political control of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion—an agency established by Congress 
in 1936 as a nonpolitical unit of Govern- 
ment. 

The intent of Congress was spelled out 
positively in the REA Act. Yet Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson has interpreted a 
later act in such a way that he now con- 
trols the major part of REA’s lending 
authority—the heart of the rural elec- 
trification program. This is a subversion 
of the original intent of Congress. 

The present Administrator of REA, 
Mr. David A. Hamil, is a dedicated Gov- 
ernment official and a believer in the 
principles underlying the REA Act. But 
his hands are tied and the real authority 
is now in the hands of a political official, 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Homer T. Brown, president of the 
Menard Electric Cooperative, Peters- 
burg, III., made the following address at 
yesterday’s session. It is a warning 
about the present condition of REA and 
a portent of what could happen to this 
agency if the situation is not corrected. 
Way Furt. AuTHORITY Over REA SHOULD BE 

RESTORED TO THE AGENCY'S ADMINISTRATOR 
(By Homer T. Brown, president, Menard 
Electric Cooperative, Petersburg, III.) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, there's no need for me to tell 
you what a blessing the REA program has 
been to us farmers. You know that story in 
detail. It's enough to say that the rural 
electrification program has been the greatest 
thing that has ever happened to farm and 
rural people. 

I believe that anyone who will take the 
time and trouble to study the record of the 
REA, will agree with me that it is a record 
that the entire Nation can be proud of. 
Without REA, rural America would still be 
in the dark. 

But, I don’t believe REA would have been 
able to achieve such an enviable record, had 
it not been for the fact that its nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical nature has been carefully main- 
tained throughout its 22-year history. 

So that REA would be protected from po- 
litical pressure, Congress when it passed the 

REA Act in 1936, invested full pow- 
ers of administrating the act in the REA 
Administrator and provided that he should 
be appointed by the President to a 10-year 
term and be approved by the Senate. The 
intent of Congress has always been that REA 
should be nonpolitical. The REA Act speci- 
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fically gives the Adfhinistrator full authority 
over all loans and gives him complete charge 
of the agency. 

I quote from section IV of the act: “The 
Administrator is authorized and empowered, 
from the sums hereinbefore authorized, to 
make loans for rural electrification to per- 
sons, corporations, States, Territories, and 
subdivisions and agencies thereof, munici- 
palities, peoples’ utility districts and cooper- 
atives, nonprofit, or limited-dividend associ- 
ations organized under the laws of any State 
or Territory of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of financing the construction and oper- 
ation of generating plants, electric transmis- 
sion and distribution lines or systems for the 
furnishing of electric energy to persons in 
rural areas who are not receiving central 
station service.” 

In section IX, the act specifically provides 
for nonpartisan administration of REA. I 
quote: “This act shall be administered en- 
tirely on a nonpartisan basis.“ At the pres- 
ent time, however, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson contends that under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1953, he has the authority to 
make the REA Administrator get approval 
from his office on loans exceeding $500,000. 
Mr. Benson claims he has merely required 
the REA Administrator to consult“ with his 
office on these loans. We believe that this 
new policy strips the REA Administrator of 
the full authority of approving loans and 
that it is contrary to the intent of the REA 
Act. 

Because Mr. Hamil must get approval from 
the Secretary of Agriculture before he can 
grant a loan of over $500,000, it means that 
the Secretary of Agriculture now has control 
over most of the money that REA lends, 
Last year, for example, something like 80 
percent of REA’s loan funds were granted in 
loans over $500,000, Secondly, because of 
this policy, the Secretary of Agriculture, a 
Cabinet officer and a partisan politician, has 
it in his power to sharply curtail or even put 
an end to the generation and transmission 
loan program. All of these loans are in ex- 
cess of $500,000. 

We co-op directors In Illinois, like those in 
other States, are worried. We believe that 
this new policy will hurt us regardless of 
which party is in office. It can mean an end 
to our right to funds to build our own gen- 
eration and transmission systems should our 
power company suppliers decide to raise 
their prices. Our ability to secure G. and T. 
loans is the only effective power 
we possess when it comes to wholesale rates. 

The entire history of cooperative-power 
company bargaining in Illinois has proved 
over and over again the vital necessity of our 
being able to get loans for G. and T. In the 
early years, for instance, power companies 
demanded as much as 2 cents per kllowatt- 
hour for their wholesale electricity. To give 
you an idea of what an exorbitant rate that 
was, I just mention in passing that most of 
the co-ops retail their electricity today for 
less than 2 cents per kilowatt-hour in the 
lower brackets—usualiy after the first 200 
kilowatt-hours. 

When one Illinois co-op refused to pay 
this unfair rate and decided instead to build 
its own generating plant, the power com- 
pantes realized they could no longer take un- 
fair advantage of the other electric co-ops in 
the State. As a result, wholesale rates came 
down. Of course, the reason they did was 
because the power companies were afraid 
that other co-ops would build their own 
generating plants too. In those early days, 
however, our Illinois co-ops were just 
struggling to get started and were not as 
experienced in the operations of the electric 
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business or were not as closely organized on 
a State level as they became later on. 

In 1949, when the co-ops in the State found 
they could save themselves hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year by building a state- 
wide generating and transmission system, 
the power companies reduced their whole- 
sale rates to a new low. 

While, with one exception, the co-ops in 
Illinois have never availed themselves of 
G. and T. loans, the fact that they always 
could have, has kept wholesale rates reason- 
able and has saved the farmers of Illinois 
millions of dollars, 

Because we know from first-hand expe- 
rience the essential nature of G. and T. loans 
to our survival, we naturally are worried 
over the new REA policy. We doubt very 
much that this new REA policy will help 
our chances at the bargaining table, when 
we sit down to talk wholesale rates with our 
private power company suppliers. 

We don't think that the destinies of our 
electric cooperatives should be controlled 
by a Cabinet officer, regardless of his party. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, by the very 
nature of his position, must often put poli- 
tics foremost in decisions he makes, 

We are fortunate at present to have an 
REA Administrator of great courage and in- 
tegrity. But under the new REA policy, he 
can no longer exercise the full powers of his 
office on a strictly nonpartisan basis as Con- 
gress intended that he should. It is not 
likely that under such a policy, any Adminis- 
trator could remain in office long if he de- 
cides to approve loans which the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or his aids, advise against 
approving. 

Under this new policy the Secretary of 
Agriculture assumes the authority over loans 
that the REA Act reserves for the Adminis- 
trator of the agency. This means, therefore, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture becomes the 
real boss of REA. The REA Administrator 
will either have to take his orders from a 
Cabinet officer or resign. And it is impossi- 
ble to conceive that the nonpartisan status 
of REA can be successfully maintained un- 
der such conditions. 

We do not intend to get into any argument 
with Mr. Benson over the meaning of words. 
This policy would worry us, whoever the 
Secretary of Agriculture might be, because it 
is a policy that threatens to destroy the non- 
partisan, nonpolitical status of REA, which 
has, in such a large measure, contributed to 
its success and has earned for REA the en- 
thusiastic, bipartisan support of Congress. 

We don't want REA subjected to politics, 
We are sure that Congress doesn't want this 
either. In our opinion, it would wreck the 
REA program, and, as a consequence, would 
jeopardize the investment of the millions of 
dollars that the Government has loaned to 
rural electric systems. 

We ask you Congressmen to do everything 
in your power to restore the full powers of 
administering the REA Act to the REA Ad- 
ministrator. We sincerely believe that un- 
less you do this, this great agency cannot 
help but become a political football. 

We urge you to support legislation in this 
session of Congress to restore full authority 
to the REA Administrator—the same author- 
aTe had before the Reorganization Act of 

As for Mr. Benson's latest proposal, which 
undoubtedly you Congressmen have heard 
a lot about, we are wondering whether we 
should be concerned about it, since we can- 
not conceive that the Congress of the United 
States would even give serious consideration 
to passing the legislation the Secretary 
suggests that you do. 

We just cannot imagine Congress giving 
the Secretary of Agriculture the absolute 
dictatorial powers over the fate of rural 
electric co-ops, that Mr. Benson asks for in 
his proposal, 
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The proposal, while high sounding per- 
haps, is extremely complex and contains 
many ramifications which would doom our 
rural electric cooperative systems, 

There isn’t time for me now. to go into 
the reasons why the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s bill would hurt our electric co-ops. 
However, we have included in the packets, 
which each of our Congressmen have re- 
ceived, a copy of the proposal along with an 
explanation of why we believe passage of the 
legislation would be the worst possible thing 
that could happen to our electric co-ops. 

We sincerely hope our Congressmen will do 
two things for us: (1) Pass legislation to 
free REA from the threatening tentacles of 
partisan politics; and (2) oppose the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture's proposed plan for de- 
stroying our beloved REA program. 


GTA Daily Radio Roundup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup broadcast by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, of St. Paul, Minn., on March 20, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the radio 
roundup was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

This Nation of ours is caught In an eco- 
nomic dilemma never before experienced in 
all its history—recession and inflation at 
one and the same time, More than 5 million 
people are unemployed, factories working 
on part time, new cars stockpiled by the 
hundreds of unsold thousands, and still the 
cost of living goes up. What's happening? 

Economists tend to agree that the rising 
cost of living, despite the recession which 
would normally bring prices down, can be 
largely traced to industry's system of highly 
regulated production and administered 
prices to consumers. When demand falls off, 
industry regulates production, like you regu- 
late the water flowing out of a faucet. And 
prices are administered at the factory level 
to return a set percentage of profit, based 
on invested capital, This system is backed 
up by made-in-Washington laws and has 
become an integral part of our legislated 
economy. It explcins why freight rates are 
going up, why telephone bills in Minnesota 
are taking another jump, and why food 
prices go up as farm prices go down. It 
explains, in good part, why we have infla- 
tion in the midst of recession. Consumers 
are just now getting caught in this big 
pinch. But, farmers have been in it since 
back in 1951, because the administration 
has been working to make farm prices lower, 
at the same time that other prices go up. 

When he spoke at the National Farmers 
Union meeting in Denver Tuesday, ex-Presi- 
dent Truman brought out some interesting 
facts. He told how farm prices have gone 
down 15 percent since 1952, but food prices 
to consumers have gone up 2 percent. And 
then he brought out the profits after taxes 
of manufacturers of food and related prod- 
ucts. Here's a quote from Mr. Truman's 
speech: “In 1956, their profits were 36 per- 
cent higher than they were in 1952, as a per- 
centage of sales, and some profits went a lot 
higher. The profits of the ‘big three’ dairy 
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companies (Borden's, National Dairy, Bea- 
trice Foods) were up an average of 55 per- 
cent in 1956, over 1952. The ‘big four’ meat 
packers (Cudahy, Wilson, Armour, Swift) 
were up 121 percent for the period on the 
average. The grocery chains,” Truman said, 
“were doing even better. Safeway's profits 
were up 246 percent.” 

So you see what is happening. U.S. News 
& World Report magazine explains it this 
way: “Prices at retail are not being cut to 

attract buying.” That certainly can't be 
said about farmers, who have taken severe 
price cuts since 1952. This situation re- 
cently led the editor of the Lewistown 
(Mont.) Daily News, to comment in an edi- 
torial: "The plain fact is that food in this 
country absorbs a smaller proportion of the 
consumer's spendable dollar than anywhere 
else in the world. Farmers, in short, have 
been subsidizing the consumers and bust- 
ness people of America.” 

Well, certainly the statistics prove that. 
And a great many economists will agree 
that this recession might have been stopped 
before it began, if farmers had been paid 
decent prices for their products, and their 
purchasing power held up in the critical 
years since 1952. 

The thousands of grain farmers who spon- 
sor this program thank you for letening to 
GTA, the co-op way. 


Nixon Sees Recovery Tied to Buyer Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article by staff corre- 
spondent, Gould Lincoln, appearing in 
the March 23, 1958, edition of the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star. The article con- 
tains many thought-provoking opinions 
of the Vice President regarding the Na- 
tion’s present economic plight. I com- 
mend to the attention of Members of 
Congress this fine article: 

(By Gould Lincoln) 


Vice President Nrxon has a very definite 
opinion that to start the Nation’s economy 
on the road to recovery, it is necessary to 
bring about a buyers’ market in this coun- 
try. This may be interpreted as meaning 
lower prices. 

He is convinced, it was learned yesterday, 
that industry and retailers must engage in 
the great sales program, competing for the 
buyers’ dollars all down the line, 

Despite the business recession, and the 
continuing high cost of living, Mr. Nrxow 
contends, many sellers are acting today as 
if this was a sellers’ market, and he adds 
emphatically: “It should be a buyers’ mar- 
ket,” and that the sellers should take a look 
at their price structures.” Of course, he 
says, there's a floor below which they cannot 
go in lowering prices. 

Mr. Nixon does not contend that a sales 
program, with lower prices, is the sole an- 
swer to the economic problem, But he does 
say it can be an neten part of the 
“answer, 

APPLIES TO LABOR 

The Vice President does not confine this 
buyers’ market only to those who have 
goods to sell. It should apply, he insists, to 
labor as well as management, 
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In this connection, he points out that 
Within a short time the country will be fac- 
ing a new problem, growing out of wage 
negotiations coming up in some of the major 
industries—notably, the automobile and air- 
Plane industries. How those negotiations go 
will have a very definite effect on the eco- 
nomic situation. General increases will 
bring about increases in prices of commodi- 
Wes, the spiral which has been responsible 
for the present situation. 

He does not take the position that there 
should be no wage Increases this year, but 
he insists that any wage increases must be 
related to increased productivity. ‘“Other- 
Wise,“ he says, “the inevitable result will be 
increased infiation.” 

LIVING COST UP AGAIN 


Figures just released by the Government 
show that the cost of living again has in- 
creased. Mr. Nixon points out that the 
increase has been due to the higher prices 
of food—not of other commodities. He at- 
tributes this primarily to the extreme winter 
Weather in parts of the country where pro- 
duction has been hard hit, as in Florida. 

Food costs, he says, are one-third of the 
entire cost of living of the American family. 
But Mr. Nom feels that the cost of living 
generally has leveled off during the past 3 
or 4 months. With the coming of spring 
he looks for a continued leveling off process, 
as foods become more plentiful. 

In the overall picture, he contends, the 
rise in prices has not been due to unsound 
Government practices and policies. He be- 
Meves the major cause is found in the fact 


that many wage Increases have not been 


sed on productivity increases. In other 


Words, the cost of production has gone up 


Materially—labor costs being a large part of 
the costs of production—without increased 
Production. Manufacturers, under these 
Conditions, have been forced to increase 
Prices of their products. 

Other important parts of the answer to 
the problem, he says, are (a) maintenance 
ot the confidence of the people in the econ- 
Omy, and (b) steps by the Government to 
Stimulate the economy. 

INCLINED TO TAX CUT 


So far as the Government is concerned, 
he insists that it should not go down two 
roads at the same time—tfirst, the road to 
lower taxes, and, second, the road to great 
Government deficit spending. The admin- 
istration, he points out, has already taken 
Steps to increase Government expenditures, 
but only for projects which are really needed. 
It is avoiding new areas of expenditure for 
Projects like the old WPA and PWA, 

Of the two roads he mentioned, Mr. Nrxow 
is inclined toward a tax cut as a. needed 
Stimulus of the economy. 

Mr. Nixon is making no predictions on 
the form or timing of any tax reductions. 

e contends that the coming weeks and 
Months will demonstrate whether a cut is 
essential. He insists, however, that any tax 


Cut should benefit not only consumers, but 


Should stimulate new investment and the 
Creation of more Jobs. 

It is highly necessary, in Mr. Nrxon’s opin- 
fon, that public confidence be maintained. 
There are some hopeful signs of improving 
economy, and some not so hopeful. One of 
the hopeful signs is the manner in which 
retall sales have picked up this month 
Until they are as good as they were in March 
a year ago. This may be due in part to the 
early Easter season. If the retail sales 
aoud drop off later, it would be a distinct 

low. Mr. Nixon feels it is vital that the 
People should know the Government stands 
ready to step in to keep the economy sound; 
to cut taxes if necessary. 
ECONOMISTS WATCH CONDITIONS 


Government economists, watching the con- 


ditions carefully, believe the economy as a 
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whole is moving up a little, and certainly that 
it should not be any lower in the next few 
months, ‘ 

Mr. Nrxon told a news conference yesterday 
the administration is on top of the situation 
and will not tolerate a prolonged or deepened 
recession, the Associated Press reported . 

Mr. Nrxon said President Eisenhower had 
made no decision yet on whether the admin- 
istration will propose tax cuts or increase 
public works spending. 

He repeated that if such a decision has to 
be made—and the Vice President said it may 
not have to if economic conditions improve— 
he remains personally in favor of a broad 
based tax reduction, 

“The American people generally can be as- 
sured that this administration is on top of 
the economic situation,” Mr. Nrxon said. 
“We are aware of the fact that a prolonged 
downturn cannot be tolerated.” 


Views on the Agriculture Price Support Bil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from a valued constituent 
of mine which clearly states his views on 
the agriculture price support bill re- 
cently passed by the House of Represent- 
atives. This letter is written by a man 
who knows the subject about which he 
writes and has given a great deal of his 
time and talents in behalf of the farmers 
in our district. It gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to include his letter as an 
extension of my remarks: 

Jackson, GA., March 22, 1958. 
Hon, JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
House Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLYNT: I would like to 
take this method to express not only my 
approval, but the approval of the farmers in 
our community, of the agricultural bill now 
pending which will freeze farm price sup- 
ports at not less than the 1957 level. It 
appears from all available information that 
anything less will prove disastrous to farm- 
ers, their families and their tenants who are 
dependent upon them. 

Farmers are suffering loss of Income due 
to the continuous increase in the cost of 
production versus decreased farm prices and 
decreased volume. I do not believe we 
would be moving in the right direction to be 
forced to accept anything less at this time. 

For the few remaining farms a continued 
fair price support program is essential to 
even maintain a fair living standard. Many 
citizens have the impression that the farmer 
is the only segment of our national economy 
receiving a subsidy without regard to the 
fact that most all other segments of our 
economy receive some form of subsidy with 
the American tax dollar. 

Our farmers strongly desire that the ACP 
(agricultural conservation program) pay- 
ments be continued at the present level on 
both permanent and annual recurring type 
practices, In 1957 there were 50,605 farmers 
in Georgia who applied for cost-sharing as- 
sistance which amounted to $19,099,599. The 
State allocation of funds was only $7,285,546 
or a total of $11,814,053 of which no part 
could be approved. 

In my home county of Butts (Ga.) cost- 
sharing assistance was requested for an 
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amount of $101,318.26 and only $35,000 in 
funds were available. If a reduction of 50 
percent as proposed were approved, farmers 
would receive only a fraction of the as- 
sistance which would be needed to main- 
tain and improve the fertility of their farms. 
On a national basis this would mean that 
instead of the present $250 million for ACP, 
there would be available only $125 million. 
Alter deducting the administrative expenses 
including the 5 percent transferred to the 
Soll Conservation Service for technical sery- 
ice, farmers. would receive the smallest 
amount of assistance in the 20 years that 
cost-sharing payments have been available, 
Please help to prevent this. 

The only thing I believe in which we far 
surpass Russia today is our agriculture. We 
have always been ahead and I beg of you, 
your colleagues and responsible governmental 
officials, to approve programs which will help 
farmers continue this record as their contri- 
bution to our great Nation. 

I was born and reared on a small middle 
Georgia farm. That farm today does not 
exist as a farm; neither do hundreds of others 
in that same community. I would think that 
one of the greatest economic programs that 
could be prepared today would be to ald un- 
employed families with farm experience to 
reestablish themselves in rural communities, 
so they may produce a part of their essential 
food requirements. This could prove as im- 
portant a program as others which are rec- 
ommended at the present time for relief in 
the current economic situation. 

With best wishes and personal regards, 

RUFUS ADAMS. 


Joseph Scott, Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, a rich 
chapter in the history of Los Angeles has 
been completed with the death of Joseph 
Scott. 

It would be difficult to say whether the 
growth of this great city paralleled the 
life of Joseph Scott or vice versa, Prob- 
ably to say both would better serve the 
truth, for he arrived there when it was 
a pueblo of 60,000 persons in 1893 and 
from then on engaged in almost every 
conceivable activity that has been asso- 
ciated with the growth of this western 
metropolis. 

If any man has lived a more full and 
vigorous and useful 90 years than Joseph 
Scott, I have yet to hear of him. 

As a citizen, as a devoted father of 11 
children, as a lawyer, as a churchman 
and as a leader of causes for good, Joseph 
Scott excelled. Joseph Scott never 
ducked a fight, nor did he ever shirk a 
duty or responsibility. His energy, his 
ability and his capacity for work were 
tremendous. 

A native of England born of an Irish 
mother, he arrived in this country as 
countless thousands of other immigrants 
before and since, penniless and friend- 
less. But his driving ambition and his 
boundless industry wrote an American 
success story for him, 
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A devout Catholic, Joseph Scott was 
one of the lay leaders of his church in 
the United States and his church paid 
him high honor. He was active always 
in politics up to the very time of his 
death. In 1928, he nominated Herbert 
Hoover for the presidency at the 1928 
Republican National Convention. 

His contributions to his community, 
to his State and to his Nation were 
countless, and they constitute now a rich 
part of our American heritage. 

Life is gone for Joseph Scott. But his 
work for good against evil will live long 
after him. 


An Analysis of Interest Rates on Rural 
Electrification Administration Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the key to 
the major achievements of the Rural 
Electrification Administration in extend- 
ing electric power to wide areas of rural 
America is REA's authority to make long- 
term loans at low interest rates. This is 
why the rural electric cooperatives, in- 
cluding the Association of Illinois Elec- 
trie Cooperatives, representing over 140,- 
000 farmers and other rural residents and 
businesses, are alarmed by the proposal 
of the White House to change the loan 
program of REA. 

The proposal comes at a critical time 
for Illinois cooperatives; and I am sure 


for similar groups across the country. A 


conservative estimate is that Illinois co- 
operatives will require over $25 million 
additional investments in their systems 
in the next 10 years just to maintain fa- 
cilities to meet the demands of their pres- 
ent consumers. Loans in excess of $8,- 
500,000 are expected to be needed in the 
next 10 years to expand service to 14,000 
or more new customers. You can see 
what the proposals which would bring 
higher interest rates are going to mean 
to these crops. 

The result of higher interest rates 
would be higher costs to REA consumers. 
It follows that private power companies 
would probably raise their charges to 
consumers outside areas served by the 
co-ops. So the administration’s plan 
would hurt not only rural residents, but 
consumers in other areas as well. Two 
groups would be helped, however—the 
bankers and the big utilities. The banks 
would reap the harvest of higher interest 
rates, and the utilities would be pleased 
to see serious damage done to the electric 
cooperative program. 

I wish to include the following study 
of the effects of higher interest rates on 
the REA loans. It is a thorough piece 
of research by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Illinois Electric Cooperatives. 
COMMITTEE Report ON EFFECT or 4 PERCENT 

INTEREST RATES ON REA LOANS 
INTEREST RATE ON REA LOANS 

The rural electric coopefatives in the State 

of Illinois have viewed with a considerable 
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amount of alarm the news articles and other 
information which have been ayailable to 
them relative to the drive which has finally 
resulted in the proposed Capehart-Heistand 
bills in demanding an increase in the in- 
terest rate on REA loans, Because of the 
seriousness of this threat to the continued 
successful operation of the rural elettric 
cooperatives, the Association of Mlinois 
Electric Cooperatives, representing over 140,- 
000 farmers and other rural residents and 
businesses which are receiving the many 
benefits of central station service in Illinois, 
has appointed a committee to study and re- 
port on the effect of a higher interest rate 
on REA loans. The following is a report 
of the study made by this committee: 

It is a recognized fact by the farmers of 
the United States, the leaders of rural elec- 
trification, and by every group or person 


“which has been interested enough to follow 


the development of rural electrification in 
this country since the REA Act was passed, 
that the contributing factor to making rural 
electrification possible at a rate that the 
farmers could afford to pay was and has 


continued to be the availability of long-term 


loans at low-interest rates. 

It must also be recognized that in the 
early years of the development of rural elec- 
trification the electric cooperatives were ad- 
vised and urged by the Rural Electrification 
Administration to adopt a policy of area 
coverage and to extend electric service to 
every farm and rural establishment within 
the area boundaries of each cooperative, re- 
gardless of where the consumer was located, 
how many miles of line had to be con- 
structed to serve him, or what investment 
was required. The Pace Act, which ex- 
tended the repayment period on REA loans 
from 25 to 35 years and fixed the interest 
rate at 2 percent was to make long-term 
loans at low interest rates available to the 
rural electric cooperatives so that it was 
feasible to extend services in rural areas on 
an area coverage basis. All 27 electric co- 
operatives in Illinois adopted the area cov- 
erage policy in the early development .of 
their cooperatives and have carried out and 
have in effect such a policy at the present 
time. It is also the committee's under- 
standing that all of the cooperatives in the 
United States have extended their service 
on an area coverage basis. In the State of 
Illinois this has resulted in a low consumer 
density of 2.99 average number of consumers 

mile. 

The rural electric systems are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, now built. Service has been 
extended to a very high percentage of all of 
the farms and other rural establishments in 
Illinois and other parts of the country. 
These cooperatives are now obligated to 
maintain adequate capacities in their sys- 
tems to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for power on these farms. The farmer today 
is dependent upon his electric power to the 
extent that he cannot possibly continue his 
farming operations without it. New uses of 
electric power on the farm are being devel- 
oped rapidly and are being put in use by 
the farmer, all of which helps him reduce 
his cost of operation which is so important 
to the farmer under present economic con- 
ditions. í 

In Illinois the loads on electric coopera- 
tives are doubling on an average of every 7 
years and the cooperatives in the State have 
conkervatively estimated that they will re- 
quire over $25 million additional invest- 
ments in their systems in the next 10 years 
just to provide adequate capacities to meet 
the power demands of their presently con- 
nected consumers. Over half, or 14,of the 
27 cooperatives in the State will have loads 
above their present designed capacity in the 
next 3 years, and all but 2 of them will have 
to provide double their present system ca- 
pacity within the next 10 years. This means 
that to maintain adequate service for the 
present connected rural consumers in Ul- 
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nols, an investment of over $25 million will 
have to be made within 10 years, and, while 
it is not definitely known what the interest 
rate will be on REA loans under the present 
proposal to increase them, the proposed leg- 
islation indicates that it will be 4 percent or 
better. If we consider that this investment 
will cost the cooperatives 4 percent interest, 
the total cost in interest will be $1 annually 
or $500,000 annually more than it would 
cost under the present interest rate. 

Thirteen of the 27 cooperatives in the 
State have, after considerable study, said 
that an increase of interest rates from 2 to 4 
percent would necessitate a rate increase. 
The amount of the rate increase necessary 
varies from 3 percent up to 18 percent, with 
an average rate increase of 7 percent. Many 
of, these cooperatives have already had to 
increase their rates in order to meet their 
ever-increasing costs of operation to the 
point where it is now felt that any further 
increase would make the cost of! power pro- 
hibitive to the farmer. 

The rural electric cooperatives In Tlinols 
indicate that they will need loans in excess 
of $8,500,000 in the next 10 years to extend 
electric service to approximately 14,000, or 
more, new consumers. If the interest rate is 
4 percent on these funds, rates will have to be 
adjusted to provide an additional revenue of 
$170,000 annually. Because of the fact that 
the unserved farms and other rural estab- 
lishments which are without electric service 
today are of the poorer class of rural prop- 
erties and generally located at a considerable 
distance from existing electric facilities, it 
is doubtful that this group of rural people 
could afford to have electric service at the 
rates that the cooperatives will have to charge 
them in order to have sufficient revenue to 
meet the increased cost of interest at 4 
percent. 

EFFECT OF INCREASED INTEREST COST ON WHOLE- 
SALE POWER RATES IN ILLINOIS 


When the rural electric cooperatives were 
first organized in Illinois the best wholesale 
power rate offered was approximately 2 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. At that time one of the 
cooperatives in the State, which had ex- 
hausted all means of securing a reasonable 
wholesale power rate, borrowed funds and 
built tts own generating system. As soon 
as the private power companies were aware 
of the fact that the cooperatives could bulld 
their own generating systems and generate 
their own power, wholesale power rates were 
reduced to an average of approximately 12 
mills per kilowtt-hour, where they remained 
until the year 1948 when the cooperatives in 
Illinois had an engineering study made to 
determine whether or not any savings could 
be realized by providing their own generation. 
This engineering study reported that con- 
siderable savings could be realized and an 
application was, therefore, made for a loan 
to build this generating system. The private 
power companies, which were selling whole- 
sale power to the cooperatives in the State 
at that time, immediately called for a re- 
negotiation of wholesale power contracts, 
which resulted in a wholesale power rate 
in the State of 814 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Wholesale power rates have remained at this 
figure since that date. 

Negotiations are now underway to renew 
the wholesale power contracts to 24 of the 
electric cooperatives in Illinois. These nego- 
tiations have progressed to a point where it 
is indicated that there will be an increase 
in wholesale power rates of over 10 percent. 
It is also indicated by the past history of 
wholesale power rates in Illinois, and by the 
experience of these cooperatives in negotiat- 
ing for new contracts, that the determining 
factor affecting the wholesale power rate is 
based upon what the cooperatives could gen- 
erate their own power for. The consulting 
engineers for these cooperatives, who have 
made an engineering study on the power 
requirements of the 24 electric cooperatives 
involved, report that the initial investment 
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for the necessary generation and transmis- 
Sion facilities would have to be $30 million. 
If the interest rate on REA loans was to be 
increased to 4 percent it would, therefore, 
Cost these electric cooperatives $600,000 more 
to generate and deliver their power needs 
than it would if these interest rates remain 
at 2 percent. There is, therefore, little ques- 
tion but what the wholesale power rate in 
Ilinois would go up to a point where the 
Power costs to these cooperatives would be 
$600,000 more per year than this power cost 
would be if the interest rates remain at 2 
Percent. 

Other increased cost affecting electric co- 
Operatives are: Electric cooperatives in INi- 
nois, as well as the rest of the country, have 
been faced with an ever-increasing cost of 
Operations since the day they began operat- 
ing. During the period from 1946 through 
1956 increases in the cost of material, serv- 
ices, and labor have been as follows: 


Percent 
increase 


These percentages of increases in costs are 
on unit prices and not on the amount of 
work done or material used. With few ex- 
ceptions, the cooperatives in Dlinois have 
had to increase their rates to provide suf- 
ficient revenues to meet these increased 
Costs, some of them as many as three times 
during the period. In addition, these costs 
fre continuing to increase and there is no 
indication that they are going to level off. 
Granted that every industry or private 
Utility has experienced a similar increase in 
the cost of operations, their revenues are 
not dependent entirely upon the farmer 
Whose economy has not kept pace with the 
high level experienced in the rest of the 
Country. Prices on the machinery, fuels, 
and other materials the farmer must have 
to carry on his operation have increased at 
an alarming rate during the past 5 to 6 
Years, while the prices he gets for his prod- 
ucts have been on a steady decline, In view 
Of this fact, it is felt by most of the electric 
COoperatives in Illinois that rates now 
Charged the farmer for his electric service 
have become about as high as they can go 
and that any further increase would result 
in their not being able to afford electric 
Service, let alone expand the use of necessary 
Power on the farm. 

IDLE SERVICES 


Another unfavorable condition has de- 
veloped in rural Illinois during the past 10 
years, which is the number of. idle services 
Which have accumulated tn each electric co- 
Operative, The cooperatives in Illinois re- 
Port a total of 10,850 idle services as of 
tt mber 31, 1956, with an added accumula- 

on of 646 per year indicated at that time. 

ese idie services are the result of farms 
Setting bigger, one farm absorbing another 
ort abandoning the electric service to one 
ti them. This means that these coopera- 
98 have an investment in service to these 
850 farms in the amount of over $7,000,- 

+ Which in reality, is an idle investment 
Providing ho revenue to the cooperatives, 
ut on which investment costs must be paid. 
development has created an unforeseen 

cial burden on the electric cooperatives. 


MAXIMUM DEBT-SERVICE PAYMENTS 
8 one cooperative in Illinois had 
$ ached maximum debt-service payments on 

Tesent loans at the end of 1956. Thirteen 
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will reach it in the next 3 years and all of 
them in the next 7 years. The maximum 
debt-service payments on Illinois electric 
cooperatives on present loans will amount to 
a total of $3,707,097 per year. Net margins 
on these cooperatives in 1956 were $2,208,- 
278, which means that these cooperatives 
will have to increase net margins by $1,498,- 
819 per year in the next 7 years in order to 
have sufficient funds to meet their maxi- 
mum debt-service payments. Even if they 
are able to increase net margins in the 
aboye amount in the next 7 years, it will 
require the total net margin to meet maxi- 
mum debt-payment service and there will be 
nothing left for necessary reserves. 

The cooperatives in Illinois report that as 
of December 31, 1956, they had a total 
amount of deferred maintenance that will 
require an expenditure, over and above nor- 
mal operations.in the next 5 years, of $136,- 
050. Assuming that all of the cooperatives 
in Illinois have adopted a policy of setting 
up a replacement cash reserve in the amount 
of 1.08 percent per year of total investment 
to replace their plant as it wears out, in 
lieu of setting up the average 3.25 percent 
depreciation in a cash reserve, then they 
would have the difference between the 
depreciation charge and the actual replace- 
ment reserve available to them to help 
meet maximum debt-service payments and 
the deferred maintenance cost. Even 
though the committee feels that sound busi- 
ness practices obligates the rural electric co- 
operatives to have a cash reserve in the full 
amount of their depreciation reserve, the 
following analysis is made to point out how 
the rural electric cooperatives can make the 
best of a bad situation. Additional funds 
which the rural electric cooperatives in IIll- 
nois will need in the next 7 years are as 
follows: $1,498,819 per year to meet maxi- 
mum debt payments and $19,435 per year 
for deferred maintenance, making a total of 
$1,518,254 per year. 

The difference between the depreciation 
charges and the amount that will be set 
aside for cash replacement reserves, if the 
cooperative would decide to establish and 
maintain replacement reserves instead of the 
full depreciation charges was, in the year 
1956, $1,817,642. Therefore, if the coopera- 
tives were to use the difference between the 
depreciation charge and the cash in replace- 
ment reserve to meet their increased cash 
requirements, they would only have $299,388 
per year in the entire State of Illinois. If 
the interest rate goes to 4 percent, then an 
Additional $500,000 interest cost per year on 
funds necessary to provide adequate capacity 
in our existing systems will have to be made 
available, which will result in a shortage of 
cash of approximately $200,000 per year. Add 
this to the indicated increased cost in power 
that would result from a 4 percent interest 
rate and it is reasonable to estimate that 
there will be a shortage of cash funds in 
Illinois of between $800,000 and $1 million 
annually within less than 7 years, even 
though the cooperatives use as much of their 
depreciation charges as they could safely use. 


SUMMARY 


1. Long-term low-interest rates on REA 
Jouns have made electric service available on 
an area coverage basis to the farms and other 
rural establishments in the United States. 

2. To maintain adequate electric service 
and expand future services to meet the needs 
of these farms and other rural establish- 
ments on an area coverage basis, it is neces- 
sary that the electric cooperatives continue 
to have long-term low-interest loans. 

3. Over 625 million in loans will be neces- 
sary on IIlinois electric cooperatives within 
the next 10 years in order to continue to 
provide adequate service to the presently 
connected consumers on the cooperatives’ 
systems, 

4. Over $8,500,000 in loans will be neces- 
sary on Illinois electric cooperatives to ex- 
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tend service to 14,673 new consumers In the 
next 10 years. 

5. Four percent interest on REA loans will 
increase the wholesale power costs to the 
electric cooperatives in the State of Illinois 
in an amount of $600,000 annually, based on 
the present connected consumers, whether 
self-generated or purchased. 

6. Electric rates to the farmers in Illinois 
have already been increased to take care of 
ever-increasing costs of operations to the 
extent that farmers, generally, under present 
economic conditions, would be unable to 
afford any additional increase. 

7. The Illinois electric cooperatives are 
faced with ralsing the net margins an addi- 
tional $1,498,819 annually to meet maximum 
debt service payments on existing loans in 
the next 7 years, and must have $136,050 over 
and above normal operating costs to take 
care of deferred maintenance in the next 
5 years. 

8. Even If the depreciation reserves were 
used to meet cash obligations, there would 
be an annual shortage of cash on the cooper- 
atives of more than $800,000 per year within 
less than 7 years, if interest rates are in- 
creased to 4 percent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After a great deal of study and considera- 
tion of all available data from the electric 
cooperatives in Illinois, it is indicated to the 
committee that an increase from 2 percent 
to 4 percent in interest rates on rural electri- 
fication loans would result in a minimum 
increased cost of operations to the Illinois 
cooperatives of an amount as follows: 


Increased cost on funds necessary 
to provide cooperatives to meet 


load demands in next 10 years.. $500, 000 
Increased cost on funds for new 
extensions next 10 years, annu- 
QU Ye „ - 170,000 
Effect on the cpst of power annu- 
FVP - 600,000 
Total cost annuallxy - 1,270, 000 


This increased cost, added to the other 
ever-increasing costs which are now 
experienced, with no indication that they 
will level off, will result in increasing the 
cost of power to the majority of the electric 
cooperatives in the State to a point where it 
will be prohibitive to most of the farmers 
in the State. 

It is also the opinion of the committee 
that there will be many cooperatives which 
will eventually fail as a result of 4 percent 
interest rates on REA loans, ; 

Respectfully submitted. 

ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS ELECTRIC 


CENT INTEREST RATES ON REA 
Loans, 
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The Illusion of Disengagement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
April issue of Foreign Affairs carries a 
very illuminating and sensible article 
titled “The Illusion of Disengagement” 
by Hon. Dean Acheson, former Secre- 
tary of State. In his article Mr. 
Acheson applies his wide knowledge and 
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experience on the front line of high 
policy matters having to do with the 
worldwide Russian problem as he ana- 
lyzes the proposals made by Mr. George 
Kennan in a series of lectures delivered 
over the British Broadcasting Co. last 
fall. Among other things, Mr. Acheson 
reminds his readers that the proposals 
made by Mr. Kennan for reaching a 
modus vivendi with the Russians is 
nothing more than a warmed over re- 
hash of the policies Mr. Kennan advo- 
cated 10 years ago and which were 
rejected by the United States Govern- 
ment. This is a large contribution to 
keeping the record straight in the minds 
of the American people and as well, a 
needed effort to straighten out the con- 
fusion that Kennan’s lectures over the 
British Broadcasting Co. undoubtedly 
created in the mindes of the British 
people and many on the European 
continent. 

Dean Acheson's understanding of the 
hopes and aspirations and ultimate goal 
of the people of Central and Eastern 
Europe comes as a timely and construc- 
tive reminder to those who, tempted by 
an easy way out, might choose the 
course of deserting our proven allies. 
His well considered opinion is that the 
defense structure of the free world 
which was so hard in the building, to- 
gether with the continuation of a 
variety of nonmilitary endeavors which 
the American people have fostered 
throughout the world, offer the best 
hope for the prevention of another war 
and eventual attainment of a world in 
which priceless qualities of national in- 
dependence and individual liberties are 
enjoyed by all. 

Under leave granted, I insert Mr. 
Acheson's article entitled The Illusion 
of Disengagement”: 

Tue ILLUSION OF DISENGAGEMENT 
(By Dean Acheson) 

The other day I was re-reading Clarence 
Day's wise and delightful book, This Simian 
World,” and came across the paragraph re- 
marking on what unpromising entrants in 
the struggle for supremacy on this planet 
the lemurs might have seemed many mil- 
lions of years ago. “Those frowzy, unlovely 
hordes of apes, and monkeys,” he wrote, 
“were so completely lacking in signs of king- 
ship; they were so flighty, too, in their ways, 
and had so little purpose, and so much love 
for absurd and idle chatter, that they would 
have struck us * * * as unlikely material. 
Such traits, we should have reminded our- 
selves, persist. They are nat easily left be- 
hind, even after long stages; and they form 
a terrible obstacle to all high advancement.” 

It does seem to be true that, in our day, 
only in a sort of cyclical way do free societies 
retain an understanding of their own ex- 
perience, and hold to the purposes which it 
has inspired. Is this because some echo of 
those early traits still persists, or because the 
inevitable hardening of the arteries of each 
generation brings on some failure of mem- 
ory, or for still other reasons? 

Certainly moods change as memories, once 
fearful, become dimmed, as new anxieties 
arise, and as present exertions become in- 
creasingly distasteful. The bitter teachings 
of 1914-18, and the determination they 
fired, had quite disappeared by 1938, to be 
replaced by ideas of neutralism, withdrawal 
from, conflict, “America First.” After these, 
in turn, were swept away by the devastation 
of another world war and by a display of 
world leadership entailing vast national ef- 
fort, another 20 years has ended by bringing 
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back the old yearnings and errors under a 
new name. “Disengagement,” it is called 
now; but it is the same futile—and lethal— 
attempt to crawl back into the cocoon of 
history. For us there is only one disengage- 
ment possible—the final one, the disengage- 
ment from life, which Is death, 

Soon after we had awakened from the daze 
of the Second World War, it became clear to 
us that our protected adolescence as a great 
power was over. The empires which had 
spawned us, whose capital had developed us, 
whose balance of power had given us secu- 
rity, either disappeared in the two world 
wars or passed to more minor roles. We 
were face to face with the responsibility of 
adult national life in the most critical situa- 
tion imaginable. A world which for a cen- 
tury had had an integral life of sorts was 
split into three segments. One—the So- 
viet-Communist segment, militarily un- 
equalled, except in nuclear power in which 
it was weak, was held together by an Ideo- 
logical, and economic system supported by 
force. Another—containing the vast popu- 
lations of Asia, the Middle East, and North 
and West Africa—was left in confusion and 
turmoil at the end of the war; and, in addi- 
tion, either had newly gained national in- 
dependence or was demanding it from rulers 
gravely weakened. To these people had 
come also expectations of an improving life 
to a degree never before imagined and, per- 
haps, unfulfillable. 

The third segment was what was left of 
the old world order—roughly Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere. The second and 
third segments had certain important com- 
mon characteristics. They were not in the 
Soviet power system. But various and large 
parts of them could, under some conditions, 
be added to it. 

In this situation, as it appeared not long 
after the end of the Second World War, the 
task of what has since come to be called the 
Atlantic community, that, the states of 
Western Europe and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was to bring about and maintain 
with increasing strength ahd vitality a non- 
Communist world system, Within this sys- 
tem, not only the states mentioned, but 
those in the second segment as well, should, 
if the system was workable and working, be 
able to pursue their national ends in their 
own way. 

This effort required, at the beginning, a 
great deal of reconstruction, particularly in 
Europe. The only state strong enough to 
furnish the leadership in this effort was the 
United States. Both its Government and its 
people responded vigorously to the press of 
necessity., The steps which were taken are 
well known and need not be recalled here. 
The important thing is that they were suc- 
cessful in bringing about a common sense of 
purpose, certainly in Western Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere, and to a large ex- 
tent were effective in giving opportunity to 
those nations in Asia and Africa which were 
just coming to the point where they were 
free to pursue their national destinies un- 
directed from the outside. 

Since the war, therefore, the foreign 
policy of the United States has become, by 
necessity, a positive and activist one. It 
nas been one of attempting to draw to- 
gether, through various groupings, that 
Western area which must be the center of a 
free and open world system, and of taking 
the leading part in providing it with mili- 
tary security, and with a developing econ- 
omy in which trade could grow and indus- 
trial productivity could be developed, both 
in areas which were already industrially ad- 
vanced and those which were at the thresh- 
old. At the same time it was an essential 
part of this policy to produce the maximum 
degree of cohesion throughout the whole 
non-Communist area, through political 
policies which would make for integration 
and strength rather than for exploitation. 
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Various aspects of this effort—the mili- 
tary, the economic, the political—I have at- 
tempted to describe in some detail else- 
where. I have there pointed out the inter- 
dependence of the Western Hemisphere and 
Western Europe; how the power factors in- 
volved make it essential that this part of the 
world shall stand firmly united; how, with- 
out the American connection, it is impos- 
sible to maintain independent national life 
in Western Europe; and how, without West- 
ern Europe, the power factors would turn 
disastrously against the United States. 

Broadly speaking, these conceptions have 
for the past decade or more had wide ac- 
ceptance both in this country and through- 
out the Western World. They have been 
successful beyond the dream of those who 
first advocated them. They are beginning 
to bear the most valuable fruit. 

Recently, efforts have been relaxed. Our 
military security and much of our prestige 
resting upon it have been impaired, though 
not so far that vigorous action cannot make 
the necessary repair. But, throughout the 
world, as I indicated at the beginning of this 
article, voices are being raised to ask whether 
it is necessary to continue facing the haz- 
ards of the military situation, to continue 
bearing the expense of making vital and 
progressive the economic life of the whole 
free world; whether coexistence with the 
Communist system cannot be bought at a 
cheaper price and with less effort. And so, 
when people are told, as they have been by 
Mr. George Kennan, a man of the highest 
character and reputation and justly entitied 
to a respectful hearing, that this is possible, 
his words have a powerful impact. 

Mr. Kennan's views are not new to him. 
They do not spring from a fresh analysis of 
the current situation. He has held and ex- 
pressed these views for at least a decade. 
The effect which they have had currently 
makes us realize anew that the reception 
given to the expression of ideas depends 
upon the mood of the hearers. This recep- 
tion may have little to do with the truth 
of the ideas expressed; it has a great deal 
to do with their power. Mr. Kennan has 
told people what they want to hear, though 
not because they want to hear it. What is 
it that he has said? 

The ideas are almost as vague as the style 
is seductive. The thoughts are expressed as 
musings, wonderings, questionings, sugges- 
tions. But what comes out of it is about 
this: First, there is the idea of disengage- 
ment in Europe. By this is meant mutual 
withdrawal of American, British, and Cana- 
dian, as well as Russian, forces from some- 
where. This somewhere first appears to be 
East and West Germany; then the “heart of 
Europe“; again, the Continent; and some- 
times, from the general ethos of the discus- 
sion, it appears to be all overseas areas. 

The second idea is the neutralization of 
Germany. The third is that there should 
be no nuclear weapons in Europe, And the 
fourth is that throughout Asia and Africa, 
in what are called the “uncommitted areas,” 
there is little “to be done * * * except to 
relax“; that “It is perfectly natural that Rus- 
sia * * should have her place and her 
voice there, too“; that “our generation in 
the West” has no “obligation vis-a-vis the 
underdeveloped parts of the world”; and. 
anyway, there is no “absolute value attached 
to rapid economic development. Why all 
the urgency?” If any sound schemes for 
development are presented, we should sup- 
port them, “when they arise’; but, only on 
the condition that they tell us first “how 
you pro to assure that if we give you 
this ald it will not be interpreted among 
your people as a sign of weakness and fear 
on our part, or of a desire to dominate you.” 
If Asian and African states should find in 
this grudging, meager and humiliating 
policy no opportunity to push their economic 
development within the 'non-Communist 
system, and should turn to Communist 
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methods and Communist help, we should ac- 
cept their action without concern and with 
good nature. 

One sees at once that these conceptions are 
the very opposite of those which the West 
has been following for the past 10 years or 
more, It is an assertion that the struggle 
naught availeth; that it is dangerous, unwise, 
and unproductive. It is a withdrawal from 
Positive and active leadership in the creation 
Of a workable system of states. It is a con- 
ception, blended of monasticism and the 
diplomacy of earlier centuries, by which the 
United States would artfully maneuver its 
way between and around forces. without at- 
tempting to direct or control them. 

If we attempt to analyze these suggestions, 
the problems which they create promptly 
emerge. First, let us consider the idea that 
Something called disengagement can be 
brought about by removing American, Brit- 
ish, Canadian, and Russian troops from some 
area in Europe. What disengagement does 
this bring about? Very little; as one sees if 
one pauses to consider the realities. Com- 
pare the confrontation which takes place be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union in Germany with that which occurs 
along the DEW line—that system of early- 
warning stations which stretches from 
Alaska, across the Arctic regions, and far out 
into the Atlantic. Here there are daily con- 
tacts on a thousand radarscopes, and doubt- 
less the same is true on the other side of the 
Screen. Some of these blips on the radar are 
actual aircraft; sometimes atmospheric con- 
ditions produce them. But they represent 
& contact which no action in Germany can 
disengage. There is confrontation in every 
Part of the world where the area of the open 
and free world system may be reduced by 
Soviet military, economic, or political penë- 
tration. No action in Germany will produce 
disengagement here. The word is a mere 
Conception, which confuses and does not 
represent any reality. 

So, let us turn from it to consider some- 
thing more capable of delineation. For in- 
Stance, exactly what is the extent of the 
Mutual withdrawal about which we are 
asked to negotiate? The answer to this 
question does not depend upon penetrating 
the vagueness of Mr. Kennau's language. For 
there can be little doubt, I believe, that, 
Once a withdrawal begins, it will be complete, 
80 far as United States, British, and Canadian 

Ops are concerned. All the forces, foreign 
and domestic, will combine to bring this 
about. As the withdrawal makes the mili- 
tary position weaker, our forces will be less 
desired wherever they may remain. If with- 
drawal is represented as advantageous for 
Germans, it would seem equally advanta- 
Eeous to Frenchmen, Icelanders, Moroccans, 
Saudi Arabians; and the rest would quickly 


follow, And, once the idea caught hold,’ 


Americans would, of course, join in the gen- 
eral demand. The New Statesman shows us 
how the matter is now being presented to a 
small section pf British opinion and how it 
een bemuse a still larger one in that coun- 


Yet the missile agreement is one of the 
Most extraordinary and complete surrenders 
Of Sovereignty ever to be made by one coun- 

for the exclusive benefit of another, For 
the missiles are not intended to defend 
Britain; on the contrary, they decisively in- 
Crease its vulnerability. Their prime purpose 
to reduce the likelihood of a Soviet ICBM 
onslaught on America during the crucial 
8-year period which must elapse before 
America possesses ICBM’s herself. The sole 
beneficiary will be America 

We should not deceive ourselves. After 

ugagement, we would soon find ourselves 

ussing complete withdrawal from al 
European areas and, very possibly, from bases 
— 


* Britain Suicide Pact, New Statesman: The 
eek-end Review, Jan, 4, 1958, p. 1. 


in the Far East and Near East as well. In- 
deed, Mr. Khrushchey has twice served warn- 
ing, once in Berlin in 1957 and again in 
January of 1958, that the ssort of withdrawal 
which he is talking about is withdrawal from 
all overseas bases. This would cut the strik- 
ing power of the free world by at least a half, 
and perhaps, until our missile program ac- 
celerates, by much more. 

We must think of what we purchase for 
this vast price. What would Russian with- 
drawal from Germany or the heart of Europe 
amount to? Is it possible to believe that the 
Soviet Government, whatever it may say or 
whatever agreement it may sign, would, or 
could, contemplate withdrawing its forces be- 
hind, say, the River Bug, and keeping them 
there? And, by forces, I mean effective Rus- 
sian physical power, by whatever name called. 
It is hard to see, after the events in Poland 
and Hungary, whatever the Russian Gov- 
ernment might wish, how it could possibly 
undertake so hazardous a course. For, if 
its physical force were permanently removed 
from Eastern Europe, who can believe that 
even one of the Communist regimes would 
survive? Therefore, wherever Soviet forces 
might be garrisoned, the expectation and 
threat of their return must continue to be 
ever pressent (at most it would require from 
12 to 18 hours) if Russia is to maintain the 
power which it has insisted upon as recently 
as the Hungarian uprising. 

At this point in our discussion we must 
examine the conception of the neutralization 
of Germany; and then bring together the 
consequences of withdrawal and neutraliza- 
tion, It is necessary, we are told, that 
Germany should not be allowed to be free to 
choose its own course after unification. It 
must accept Umitations upon its military 
forces and its military alinement, In other 
words, its national life will be conducted 
under far greater limitations than those 
in which other sovereign people live. The 
possibility that any such situation could 
endure seems to me quite fantastic. 

Whatever Germans might initially think 
they would be willing to do, there is no 
precedent in history for, nor does there seem 
to me to be any possibility of, the success- 
ful insulation of a large and vital country 
situated, as Germany is, between two power 
systems and with ambitions and purposes of 
its own. Constant strain would undermine 
the sanctions of neutralization, The final re- 
sult would be determined by the relative 
strength of tie pressures from the two sides. 
As I have already suggested, the pressure 
would all be from the Russian side. For, 
there would be no power in Europe capable 
of opposing Russian will after the departure 
of the United States from the Continent and 
the acceptance of a broad missile-free area. 
Then, if would not be long, I fear, before 
there would be an accommodation of some 
sort or another between an abandoned Ger- 
many and the great power to the east. 
Under this accomodation, a sort of new 
Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement, the rest of 
the free world would be faced with what has 
twice been so intolerable as to provoke world 
war—the unification of the European land 
mass (this time the Eurasian land mass) 
under a power hostile to national inde- 
pendence and individual freedom. 

But, without this withdrawal of forces and 
the neutralization of Germany, Mr. Kennan 
sees little hope for any removal of the divi- 
sion of Germany at all—nor, by the same 
token, of the removal of the division of Eu- 
rope. Naturally enough, these words have 
found a strong echo in Germany. But it 
is a fading one, as Germans ponder the 
conditions which would flow from unifica- 
tion by withdrawal and neutralization, and 
see the end of the best hopes of the German 
people. Two weak states—East and West 
Germany—jockeying for position in a sort 
of no-man's land, could raise the East-West 
tensions to a point compared to which any- 
thing we have yet experienced would seem 
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mild indeed. In all this West Berlin would, 
of course, be the first victim. It would be 
& wholly inadequate judgment upon those 
whose nalvete and weakness produced this 
Tesult that they should share the guilt of 
those western politicians whose preaching of 
liberation encouraged the uprisings in East 
Berlin and Hungary, and, like them, should 
sit in supine impotence while more gallant 
men suffered. The best hope for German 
unification I shall mention shortly.- 

Turning to Eastern Europe, Mr. Kennan 
sees those countries, without the withdrawal 
of Russian troops, caught between the di- 
lemma of constant revolutions, bloodily sup- 
pressed, and the acknowledgement of Soviet 
domination. This view seems to me founded 
on nothing but its assertion. I cannot for 
the life of me see how the movement toward 
a greater degree of national identity in 
Eastern Europe is furthered by removing 
from the Continent the only power capable 
of opposing the Soviet Union, 

Nor do I see that the facts bear out Mr. 
Kennan's gloomy predictions. For instance, 
if the experience of 1956 had produced only 
the development in Poland or if the Hun- 
garians had acted with as much restraint, 
it would have been plain to all that the 
attraction of the power of the West, of the 
possibilities which its system opens to all, 
was proving very strong indeed—stronger 
even than the secret police and Soviet occu- 
pation troops. The fact that in Hungary 
the reaction was pushed to the point where 
the Russlans felt it necessary to suppress 
it with force proves only that it was handled 
unwisely. 

So, as we think about the matter, we 
must wonder whether there is anything we 
can purchase one-half so precious as the 
goods we sell, We are told not to worry about 
this; that, even though it seems quite un- 
likely that the Russians would carry out 
any withdrawal, nevertheless, it is good 
propaganda to make the offer and cause 
them to refuse it. This seems to me pro- 
foundly false. In the first place, it treats 
international negotiations as though all the 
figures on the chessboard were made of wood 
or ivory; whereas, in fact, we are dealing 
with living people, subject to all the emo- 
tions of mankind. If I were a European 
and had to live through 2 or 3 years of 
American negotiations about withdrawing 
from the Continent. I think that very early 
in the game I would discount America's re- 
maining and would prepare to face a new 
situation. Furthermore, to believe that the 
Russians can be put in the position of refus- - 
ing to evacuate Europe underrates their skill 
in negotiation, They would simply, as they 
have already done, continue to raise the 
price. And it would be we and not they 
who would do the refusing. 

The evils of a timid and defeatist policy 
of retreat are far deeper than its ineptness , 
as a move in the propaganda battle. It 
would abandon the efforts of a decade, 
which are bringing closer to realization the 
hopes of Western Europe, of Germany, and 
of Eastern Europe as well. From the low 
point of 1946-1947 the economic, social, and 
political health and strength of Western 
Europe—of which West Germany has become 
an integral and vital part—have grown 
greatly. Their pull on Eastern Europe con- 
tinues to mount. To continue this the 
American connection is essential. The suc- 
cess of the movement toward unity in the 
west of Europe is no longer in doubt. Only 
the rate of progress is undecided. The Coal 
and Steel Community, Euratom, the Com- 
mon Market have been accepted. A common 
currency and political community are on the 
way. z 
Ail of this ty threatened by ‘the Call to 
retreat. It will not do to say that a united 
Germany, made militarily impotent and neu- 
tralized, can play an effective part in bring- 
ing to fruition a united and vigorous 
European community. The slightest puff of 
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reality blows this wishful fancy away. The 
jockeyings and tensions of the two parts 
of Germany, the unopposable threat of Rus- 
sian power, the bribes which can be dangled 
before Germany by the Soviet Union in the 
form of boundary rectifications and eco- 
nomic opportunities—these alone are enough 
to put an end to hope of a united and strong 
Europe, invigorated by Germany. 

For those who believe that Eastern Europe 
would welcome American and Russian troop 
withdrawals as the beginning of liberation. 
I suggest a quiet sampling of candid Polish 
opinion, I venture to predict that what 
they would find is a horror at being aban- 
doned by the West and left between the So- 
viet Union and a Germany similarly aban- 
doned, to which the offer of another partition 
of Poland might be irresistible. 

But, if one looks at the other side of the 
medal, what a different face it bears. A 
strong, united Europe could have the men 
and the resources—along with British and 
United States contingents—to deal by con- 
ventional forces with invasion by conven- 
tional forces, particularly as the Eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites are becoming a danger, and 
not an asset, to Soviet military power. This, 
if pressed, gives real mutuality of benefit to 
a negotiated reduction in forces. It makes 
possible, too, a time when nuclear forces 
would no longer have to be relied on as a 
substitute for conventional forces. and with 
it a real opportunity to negotiate this threat 
further and further into the background. 

Finally, a thriving Western Europe would 
continue its irresistible pull upon East Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe. This would, in 
turn, have its effect upon the demands of 
the Russian people on this government. 
With a rise in the standards of living in the 
Soviet Union, and as some broader partici- 
pation in the direction of affairs was made 
essential by their very magnitude and com- 
plexity, the Russian need for the forced 
communigation and iron control of Eastern 
Europe would diminish. Then negotiations 
looking toward a united Germany, under 
honorabfe and healing conditions, and 
toward the return of real national identity 
to the countries of Eastern Europe, while 
preserving also the interests of the Russian 
people in their own security and welfare, 
could for the first time be meaningful and 
show the buds of hope. This has been the 
goal of Western policy for the past decade. 

It would be self-delusion to close our 
eyes to the difficulties which lie befere us 
along this road. Some we have created our- 
selves. Our military strategy, with its sole 
reliance on massive retaliation, and a budg- 
etary policy which has neglected even that, 
have caused us a loss of relative military 
power and of prestige. Some of our politi- 
cal policies have weakened our alliances. 
Our allies, too, are having their troubles. 
In what are perhaps the two closest of 
them, we could wish (as they undoubtedly 
do, too) that both the present and the im- 
mediate future held greater promise for 
the development of strength and popular 
attitudes more attuned to reality. We all 
share together the common problem of de- 
vising a military policy for NATO which will 
avoid making the proposed defense seem 
as fearsome as the potential enemy's threat, 
and which will be a real déterrent because 
it Is a credible one. 

I have suggested elsewhere that this is 
possible. Briefly, the way is to create a sit- 
uation in fact which equals the political 
purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty— 
that is, a situation where in order for the 
Soviet Union to attack, or coerce, Europe it 
would have to attack, or coerce, the United 
States as well. This, if we all use a fair 
degree of intelligence about our defenses, 
the Soviet Union could be deterred from 
doing. What is required is a short-range 
effort which does not preclude a sustained 


: 
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effort toward a wiser long-range goal, The 
short-range effort would be to provide NATO 
with such effective nuclear power that the 
Soviet Union could not have its way with- 
out destroying that power; and an attempt 
to destroy it would be impractical apart 
from a simultaneous attempt to disable the 
United States, which could be made too 
dangerous. The longer-range purpose would 
be to develop adequate conventional forces 
in Europe, with British and American par- 
ticipation, to make mutually desirable a 
real reduction and equalization of both So- 
viet and NATO forces and a controlled elim- 
ination of nuclear material for military use. 

I quite understand that all of this is dif- 
ficult. But I believe also that “the mode 
by which the inevitable comes to pass is 
effort.” 3 

Finally, Mr. Kennan's discussion of the 
uncommitted countries of Asia and Africa 
seems to me to disclose a complete lack of 
understanding of the forces which are at 
work there. In the first place, he would like 
to tell them, as Thoreau would have done, 
that the whole march of industrial civiliza- 
tion since the beginning of the 19th century 
has been a mistake; that they must be pa- 
tient about increasing their standard of liy- 
ing; that they must curb the mad rate at 
which they reproduce; that we have no 
sense of guilt or obligation to them because 
we are in a position to help their economic 
development as our own was helped.. But 
when they have any sound plans, we will 
consider them on terms which they cannot 
accept. This means that we find nothing 
to our interest in their industrialization; 
and that they are in reality ward heelers 
who threaten one political side with deser- 
tion to the other unless they receive a 
handout or a sinecure, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
These governments are faced witha demand, 
just as are the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Soviet 
Union, that conditions shall exist under 
which a rising standard of living is possible. 
The conditions in these countries vary from 
those which are still deep in an agricultural 
stage to those which have begun industriali- 
zation and are ready, once capital is avail- 
able, to push it speedily forward. Govern- 
ments cannot stay in power unless they re- 
spond to the demands of those who will keep 
them there. Even the oligarchs in the 
Kremlin are under pressure, which they can- 
not altogether refuse, to expand the stand- 
ard of living in Rusisa. ` 

There are two ways in which the govern- 
ments of the undeveloped countries can 
bring about conditions which their peoples 
demand. Both of these involve acquiring 
capital, but under very different conditions. 
One involves the adoption of totalitarian 
authority, a temporary depression of the 
standard of living, forced savings; and in- 
dustrial equipment from Russia, paid for by 
the export of raw materials. The other in- 
volves the maintenance, and perhaps a 
steady expansion, of the standard of living, 
the maintenance of systems of government 
in which there is a considerable area of free- 
dom, the import of capital from Western 
Europe and North America, and the repay- 
ment of these loans over a considerable pe- 
riod of time by participation in the expand- 
ing trade of an open economic system. To 
say that economic development has nothing 
whatever to do with political alignment is a 
fallacy of the gravest sort. It is, of course, 
true that economic aid cannot force, cannot 
ensure, à political alinement from any coun- 
try. But it is certain that, without it, a 
different alinement will take place. 

May I conclude by repeating that the new 
isolationism which we have been discussing, 
and the reception it has received, is gravely 
disturbing, not only because it is utterly 
fallacious, but because the harder course 
which it calls on us to forego has been so 
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successful, If one compares the non-Com- 
munist segments of the world today with 
what they were 12 years ago, one sees enor- 
mous p . If one compares, as we have 
tried to do here, the pull of a vigorous free 
system, held together by the joint efforts of 
at least some of its members to provide mili- 
tary security, economic power and political 
leadership, one sees how strong it is and 
what effect it has had, If one considers the 
changes which have already occurred within 
the Soviet Union, one can see the time ap- 
proaching when adjustments in Eastern Eu- 
rope are possible, when military forces can 
be reduced, and when the menace of nu- 
clear destruction will be greatly diminished, 
if not removed, Surely, there are dangers, 
and great dangers, but with good sense we 
can live through these. We will not make 
them less by weakening ourselves, destroying 
the confidence of our aliles, and refusing to 
help those people who are willing to work to 
some extent, at least within the system 
which we and our allies, together, have cre- 
ated and can make ever more vigorous and 
appealing, 


A Prayer for Posters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Prayer 
for Posters, by Lucille S. Almqulst. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PRAYER von POSTERS 


Dear Mr. Senator, I take my pen in hand 

And hereby raise my voice to request a bill 
be banned. 

The bill itself is quite all right—it's sweet 
as apple cider— 

We love the super highways—but why tack 
on that rider? 

I refer to section 1 2 2 of bill 3414, 

Which on this coming Monday comes to 
your Senate floor. 

I know not much of politics, for fame I do 
not strive; 

I speak as “just a housewife’ who dearly 
loves to drive. 


I spin along the highway, the pavement 
suits me fine; 

But please, oh Mr. Senator, don't let them 
move the signs. 

The roads are so monotonous with nothing 
but the scenery; 

I fear that I would fall asleep with nought 
to break the “greenery”. 

I like to check the mileage—how far I am 
from where— 

But if there were no road signs, how badly 
I would fare. 

The colors are so bright and clear—as nice 
as any flower; 

And if your car is full of kids, they'll amuse 
them by the hour. 

They play the game of “Alphabet"—it keeps 
them quite une 

So Ma and Pa can rest their nerves while 
driving down the line. 


So please, dear Mr. Senator, please let them 
advertise. 

The signboards are not ugly—they're pleas- 
ing to the eyes. 


LUCILLE S. ALMQUIST. 
DICKINSON, N. DAK. : 


1958 
Hon. John H. Dent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OD, I wish to include the following reso- 
lution adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of the Joint State Government Com- 
mission at its meeting in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on March 10, 1958. The resolution 
is a fine commendation of our colleague, 
the Honorable JoHN H. DENT, newly 
elected Representative of the 21st Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, which is contig- 
uous to my district. JOHNNY, as he is 
affectionately known to all his friends, 
served in the State legislature at Har- 
risburg, both as a member of the assem- 
bly and the senate. He was elected to 
the State senate in 1936 and served as 
the minority leader of that body for 16 
years. He also served as a member of 
the Joint State Government Commission 
from 1941 to 1958 and in this capacity he 
Was concerned with many and varied 
Problems. In addition to his special 
service on this commission, he was chair- 
man of the commission on interstate 
cooperation, vice president of the nation- 
al legislative service and vice chairman 
of the public-school building authority. 
He was a member of the Great Lakes 
Compact Commission, the general State 
authority, the highway and bridge au- 
thority, Pennsylvania Aeronautics Com- 

ion, Government reorganization 
Commission, and the comparative State 
taxes study commission, He comes to 
us with an outstanding record of past 
Service and achievement. He has always 
n a courageous leader and a warm 
and enthusiastic individual. He is able, 
Conscientious, and industrious, and his 
experience and ability will be an asset 
to this legislative body. 


The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE JOINT STATE GOVERNMENT 
COMMISSION AT ITs MEETING IN HARRISBURG, 
Pa., March 10, 1958 


Whereas the Honorable JoHN H. DENT, a 
Member of the Joint State Government 
Commission since 1941, when he served as 
vice chairman, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee since 1941 to the time of his 
Tesignation, January 24, 1958, has been 
elected as a Member of Congress to represent 
the county of Westmoreland in the House of 

epresentatives in Washington, D. C.; and 

Whereas, as a member of the commission, 
the Honorable Jonn H. Drxr served on sub- 
Committees and task forces concerned with 
& wide range of problems, namely: 1939-41, 
Unemployment compensation; 1941-43, com- 
Pensation (chairman); 1941-43, uniform 
Practice and procedure before administrative 

and commissions; 1943-45, municipal 
authorities; 1945-47, legislative printing; 
49249. corporations and cooperatives; 1947 

9, labor laws; 1949-51, child placement and 
adoption; 1949-51, public assistance; 1949-51, 

X exempt liquid fuels; 1951-53, feasibility 
Of establishing a School of Veterinary Medi- 
Cine at Pennsylvania State College; 1953-55, 
be Structure taxes: 1953-55 employee 

nent plans; and 
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Whereas, in addition to his work on the 
commission, he served as minority leader in 
the Senate for 16 years, as chairman of the 
commission on interstate cooperation, vice 
president of the national legislative service 
conference and vice chairman of the public 
school building authority, and as a member 
of the Great Lakes Compact Commission, 
general State authority, highway and bridge 
authority, Pennsylvania Aeronautics Com- 
mission, government reorganization commis- 
sion, comparative State taxes study commis- 
sion; and 

Whereas the Honorable Jonn H. DENT is a 
member who will be keenly missed, since he 
was well grounded in every facet of State 
government: He is an orator of unusual 
ability. He was always able to win and hold 
the attention and esteem, not only of his 
fellow members, but of the public as well: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the commission feels that 
it has lost a most conscientious and active 
member; that even though the commission 
has lost his vast store of information and 
his ability to help guide this work, the 
members of the executive committee rejoice 
in his advancement to the larger fields of 
government and service to mankind, as a 
Member of Congress and wish for him a 
long and stellar activity in the new field. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK W. RUTH. 
Hiram G. ANDREWS. 
Mary A. VARALLO. 


On motion of Senator Berger, seconded 
by Representative Wood, the foregoing reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

BARER ROYER, 
Chairman, Joint State Government 
Commission, 


Water Pollution Control Bill a Step in the 
Right Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Alton Evening 
Telegraph of March 22 refers to a bill 
which I introduced last week. Aim of the 
legislation is to encourage cooperation 
among two or more municipalities in the 
construction of areawide sewage-treat- 
ment plants. As the editorial points out, 
the bill would, I believe, provide a tre- 
mendous stimulus to a great many cities 
and towns across the country which are 
in need of waste-disposal facilities. 

Sewer Co-op 

Representative Met Price's proposal of leg- 
islation permitting local governments to 
combine in financing sewage-pollution-con- 
trol projects is a step in the right direction, 

There must be many cases in the country 
where such combinations of several munici- 
palities and even sewer districts for sewage- 
reduction plans would be advantageous. 

In particular Representative Price refers to 
such situations as the Alton-East Alton-Wood 
River layout. North of this it has been pro- 
posed to form a Wood River township sewer 


district going out to the Cottage Hills neign- 


borhood. This might come into such a treat- 
ment plant, too. : 

In each case, however, engineers would 
have to determine whether it was cheaper to 
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build and maintain extra treatment plants, 
or to build the extra connecting trunks. 

This area might have been far ahead of 
Representative Price's suggestion if one of 
the powers contained in the original bi-State 
agency act had not been out of it by 
pressure from east side levee district lobby- 
ists and legislators some years ago. The orig- 
inal act would have permitted the agency 
to build such treatment plants and finance 
them from revenues obtained from contracts 
for their services with neighboring munici- 
palities and sewer districts, 


Excise Taxes on Transportation and 
Telephones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include four editorials from Massachu- 
setts newspapers—the Springfield Free 
Press, the Melrose Free Press, the Back 
Bay Ledger, and the Chelsea Record with 
reference to excise taxes imposed on 
transportation and telephones. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means held extensive hearings in the 
fall of 1956 on the subject matter, and it 
is my uncerstanding that at the present 
time there are many new and additional 
bills still pending. At this time, I am 
unable to determine whether repeal or 
reduction of excise taxes will be included 
in the new general revision of our tax 
laws which is still to be written, The 
following editorials emphasize the need 
for early action, and I commend them 
to all of my colleagues: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Free Press of 
February 22, 1958] 
AGAINST THE PuBLic INTEREST 

The Federal excise taxes were originally 
applied to certain luxuries—to commodities 
which people could do without, such as 
liquor and cigarettes. The consumer had di- 
rect control over how much, if any, of these 
taxes he would pay. ` 

That is no longer the case. For, in addi- 
tion to the luxuries in question, exise taxes 
have been applied, usually in the name of 
war emergency, to services which are abso- 
lutely essential to all business and to the 
vast majority of families. 

The telephone is one example. The tax— 
on both local service and toll messages—is 
now 10 percent. It is not a tax on the tele- 
phone companies—they simply act as tax 
collectors. It is a direct tax on each and 
every one of the millions of phone sub- 
scribers. It is an inflationary tax, adding to 
the cost of living. 

A resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sloners last fall said: The existing Federal 
excise taxes on communications services are 
(discriminatory and contrary to the best in- 
terest of the public.” At about the same 
time the Los Angeles Times reported: “One 
of the most practical ways of affording the 
average citizen some tax relief, according to 
Representative H. ALLEN SMITH, is repeal of 
the 10 percent telephone tax. The telephone, 
he contends, not only is a neccessity but the 
only utility so taxed.” 
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We hear there is a small chance of general 
tax reduction now. But that does not mean 
we cannot repeal taxes which are discrimina- 
tory of a class nature, and which go against 
the principle that taxation should apply 
equitably to all. The phone tax is that kind 
of tax. 

[From the Melrose (Mass.) Free Press of 

February 27, 1958 
Time To FoLLOW SUTE 


It is said that the need for increased mili- 
tary spending has eliminated any chance for 
general tax reduction at this time. But 
that should not close the door against the 
correction of inequalities and injustices in 
our tax system—or against the repeal of spe- 
cial taxes which are damaging to the eco- 
nomic strength of the country and unprofit- 
able to the Government. 


The Federal excise taxes on for-hire trans- 


portation are very much in point. These 
were passed as a World War II emergency 
measure, and were designed to discourage 
unnecessary travel and shipping at that time 
as well as to produce war revenue. Yet they 
are still on the books. The National Confer- 
ence for Repeal of Taxes on Transportation— 
which speaks on behalf of more than 100 
organizations representing shippers, travelers, 
all forms of transport, agriculture and 
labor—recently told a House committee this: 
“These transportation taxes should have 
early consideration because they are a severe 
drag on for-hire transportation and on those 
who must rely on such transport; because 
they are the most discriminatory of excise 
taxes; because they affect the cost of living, 
and because repeal would be offset in con- 
siderable measure by more revenue from in- 
come taxes.” 

The last point is of great practical impor- 
tance. A large part of these taxes are paid 
by business concerns and so are a deductible 
expense against income tax. If the excise 
taxes were repealed, therefore, income tax 
collections would rise. 

fm any event, World War II ended long 
ago. It's certainly high time that these 
World War II emergency taxes followed suit. 


[From the Back Bay (Mass.) Ledger of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1958] 
EMERGENCY FOREVER 


The Presidential budget is a ponderous 
tome filled with complexities beyond the 
comprehension of any but the most astute 
economists, 

However, in it is contained a good part of 
the story of what will happen to your hard- 
earned dollars during the coming years. 

One item in particular has come to our 
attention. It is of interest to all, since in 
this day and age the telephone is looked on 
in most homes as a necessity rather than a 
luxury. This section of the budget concerns 
itself with the telephone—or more particu- 
larly with the excise tax you pay on your 
telephone bill. 

At present the excise tax on local tele- 
phone calls is 10 percent. Under a plan now 
being studied by a subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee the States 
would be given 4 percent of this tax to carry 
on advance planning for slum clearance, vo- 
cational educational programs, disaster relief 
and municipal waste treatment. 

This ls certainly a worthwhile project and 
even the telephone company agrees that the 
States must find sources of revenue for this 
work, since it is the hope of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to turn such projects over to the 
respective States. 

However, under the proposed bill this pro- 
gram would continue for 5 years—and, at the 
end of that time, the State could then either 
abandon the tax, or continue it for whatever 
purpose it saw fit. 

It is highly improbable that once having 
found a source of revenue the State would 
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abandon the tax. On the other hand it Is 
highly probable that having started with 4 
percent the State might increase the tax and 
retain it as a permanent part of the tax- 
structure, despite the fact that it was put 
on the books during World II as an emer- 
gency measure, 


— 


[From the Chelsea (Mass.) Record of Febru- 
ary 28, 1958] 


TAXED TWICE 


The 10-percent Federal excise tax that 
telephone users pay for their service is double 
taxation. 

Taxes the telephone company pay are, in 
the last analysis, taxes that every telephone 
user pays, for, like other costs of doing busi- 
ness, are necessarily refiected in the prices 
charged for telephone service. 

Federal, State and local taxing authorities 
levy taxes on the telephone business. They 
Include local property taxes, Federal and 
State social-security taxes, unemployment 
taxes, franchise taxes, State taxes on reve- 
nues and earnings, and the 52 percent Fed- 
eral corporate income tax. 

In addition to these taxes which telephone 
users indirectly pay as part of the charges 
for service, is the Federal excise tax imposed 
directly on users at the rate of 10 percent of 
the charges for local and long distance 
service. 

It is this excise tax which you see sep- 
arately entered on each month's telephone 
bill, making it 10 percent larger than it 
would otherwise be. 

You pay your excise tax to the telephone 
company, but the company retains none of 
it. The company simply acts as collector 
and turns over the money to the Federal 
Government. As a matter of fact, collecting 
the tax is an additional expense to the com- 
pany, necessarily reflected in charges for 
service. 

With both indirect and direct taxes to pay, 
telephone users are twice taxed. 

This excise tax should be repealed, 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the 137th anniversary of Greek 
independence. On March 25, 1821, the 
Archbishop of Patros unfurled the na- 
tional flag of Greece and the war of in- 
dependence against Ottoman rule be- 
gan. Fighting against great odds, the 
revolutionaries were ultimately success- 
ful. In 1827 Greece elected Demetrios 
Capodistrias as President, and in 1832 
obtained recognition of her complete in- 
dependence. 

This is of course, only one of many 
great events in the history of Greece. 
One of the basic sources of our western 
culture is ancient Greece. Our philoso- 
phy, art, architecture, political ideas, 
and language owe much to the greatness 
of the ancient Greeks. 

It is against the background of these 
noble people that we must judge our 
present policies. I have in mind partic- 
ularly our shamefully unfair immigra- 
tion policy. The Greek quotas are dis- 
criminatory and inasmuch as Ameri- 
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cans of Greek origin are known to be 
exemplary citizens these policies are 
unwise, z 

This anniversary of Greek indepen- 
dence is an occasion for rededicating 
ourselves to continuing friendship with 
the Greek nation. On many occasions 
in the past the United States and Greece 
have fought together for freedom and 
independence. We were allies in both 
World Wars and in the Korean war. 
The encroachment of communism in 
Greece was successfully halted by the 
Truman doctrine. It is through such 
friendship and assistance that the great 
western tradition of freedom continues 
to survive. Let us ever be mindful of 
the continuing contribution of the 
Greek people to this great tradition. 


An Analysis of Administration’s Proposed 
Changes in REA Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the rural 
electrification program has for some two 
decades been a most successful social 
and economic undertaking of the Fed- 
eral Government. It has meant elec- 
tricity at reasonable rates to millions of 
farmers and other rural residents; it 
has eased the burden of farm families 
by enabling them to use modern equip- 
ment in the agricultural processes; it 
has bettered the business climate in 
rural towns by encouraging sales of 
electrical appliances; it has been an in- 
centive to industrial development. 

Now the administration proposes to 
upset the applecart and strangle the 
Rural Electrification Administration by 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Treasury control 
over the lending operations of REA. Ad- 
ministration plans call for private par- 
ticipation in financing programs, This 
spells banking control of the program 
and higher interest rates on loans. The 
proposal is a-jeopardy to the rural elec- 
trification program that has proven its 
value. 

I wish to to include the following 
analysis of this proposal prepared by 
the Association of Illinois Electric Co- 
operatives: f 
ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION REA 

8 LEGISLATION 

The following analysis of the administra- 
tion bill, which proposes to add two new 
titles to the REA Act, is based on informa- 
tion supplied by the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association of which nearly 
all of the rural electric cooperatives in Illi- 
nols are members. The Association of Ii- 
nois Electric Cooperatives is also a member 
of NRECA. 

On February 17, 1958, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture True Morse transmitted to com- 
mittees of the Congress for Mr. Benson and 
Mr. Eisenhower a proposed bill to amend the 
Rural Electrification Act to encourage pri- 
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vate participation In financing the loan pro- 
grams. 


This proposed bill calls for the addition 
of two new titles to the present REA Act: 
Title III, revolving fund, and title IV, insured 
loans, 

THE REVOLVING FUND 


By adding title III to the present REA Act, 
the proposed legislation would establish what 
is called a revolving fund. Examination re- 
‘veals that it is neither a fund in the 
usual meaning of that word nor does it re- 
Volve in the manner of a traditional revoly- 
ing fund. Title III is obviously misnamed to 
make it more palatable. p 

Under the proposed legislation, the fund 
is supposed to contain the following items: 

ms currently outstanding; collections 
from borrowers; any new congressional au- 
thorizations; and proceeds from private fi- 
nancing operations. The proceeds from pri- 
vate financing operations cannot be more 
than 50 percent of the total of the other 
items. 

At least two items in the fund are highly 
Misleading: (a) the loans currently out- 
Standing and (b) the collections from bor- 
Towers. Neither of these can be available 
for new loans. 

Loans outstanding obviously can't be 
loaned. What is even more significant is 

as soon as a repayment on an out- 
standing loan is made these collections must 
be sent immediately to the United States 

ury. They are never available for new 
REA loans. 

According to the proposal, the fund must 
be used in the following order of priority: 

First, private lenders must be paid their 
Interest and principal. 

Second, the United States Treasury must 

Paid principal and interest due it. 

Third, the Secretary of Agriculture must 
discharge other liabilities he has incurred 
Under the act, such as losses in connection 
With loans and his costs of operation. 

Finally, there could be new loans to rural 
electric and telephone systems. 

Funds for these new loans would have to 
Come from private lenders and/or from any 
further congressional authorizations. 

By the administration's own reasoning, the 
fund would revolve to an ever-decreasing 
amount as the systems repaid their loans 
Via the fund to the Treasury, unless the Con- 

, as now, would continue to authorize 
pees for REA. Confusing, to say the 
OTHER PROVISIONS 

But there are also other and more far- 
Teaching detrimental provisions. For in- 
Stance, the Secretary of Agriculture, as man- 
aging trustee of the fund, would have au- 
thority to use any borrowers’ notes which 
are considered as assets in the fund to pay 
his liabilities, such as would develop if a bor- 
Ower defaulted. In other words, the See- 
retary could sell these notes to a private 
lender; the private lender, in turn, could sell 

© paper to a power company or its owners 
interested in holding a rural electric’s mort- 
Sage. Thus, a co-op that defaulted could 
effectively end up in the hands of a power 
Company. 

There is no provision for extending pay- 
ments for delinquent borrowers, Foreclosure 

the only course. 

8 There is no provision for refunding or re- 
nancing. Therefore, a borrower would be 
In vented from taking advantage of any drop 
N 
tiine ca t rate that might occur in the 

There is no provision permitting a bor- 
Tower to draw down partial amounts of a 
oan, This means money would be advanced 
“ue and would draw interest from that 
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If the REA bill is passed and the Cape- 
hart-Hiestand interest-increase bill is not 
passed, then loans from the revolving fund 
would carry different rates of interest de- 
pending upon the source of the money. Any 
loans from new funds appropriated by Con- 
gress would still be made at the present 2- 
percent rate. Any loans made from private 
sources would be made at the higher rates 
of interest that the private financiers are 
expected to demand—plus the service charge. 

The proposed legislation does not outline 
the procedure to be used for selecting those 
borrowers who would be entitled to the 2- 
percent money, if any. It could be a selec- 
tive process, subject to discriminations, or it 
could be prorated among borrowers as such 
money may or may not be available at a 
given time. 

And, in keeping with the powers con- 
tained in the Reorganization Act of 1953, this 
bill also removes all effective authority and 
responsibility from the REA Administrator, 
and places it in the hands of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who, incidentally, is not 
bound by the nonpolitical requirements of 
the REA Act. 


BONDS AND DEBENTURES 


In order to bring private money directly 
into the fund, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to issue notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations in the name 
of the fund—up to the amount Congress 
would specify for any given year, but never 
more in the aggregate than 50 percent of 
the amount to which the fund might be 
diminished. Assuming all the systems paid 
off their loans, this could be 50 percent of 
zero. 

And the Secretary of Agriculture could not 
act without approvel of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Thus, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has responsibility for approving: (a) 
when bonds, etc., shall be sold, (b) the 
amounts to be sold, (e) how long they shall 
run, and (d) what rate of interest they shall 


Since the proposed bill says the obliga- 
tions are in no manner guaranteed by the 
Government, the interest rates would nor- 
mally run considerably higher than the 
usual Government obligations. Obviously, 
administration and other costs would be 
added also. 

Under terms of the proposal, congressional 
authorization would still be necessary each 
year as now, to increase the Federal money 
in the fund—or even to keep it from dimin- 
ishing—and congressional action would also 
be required to specify how much of the bor- 
rowed private money may be used in any one 
fiscal year. £ 

INSURED LOANS 

Title IV would establish a program of Fed- 
eral Government insured loans from funds 
made available by private lenders. 

Under this proposal, a rural electric, or 
telephone system needing a loan would have 
to find a moneylender willing to make the 
loan. If and when the borrower finds a 
willing lender, he would then apply to the 

of Agriculture who is authorized, 
but not directed, to insure the loan if it 
qualified under such rules and regulations 
as he, himself, deems appropriate. 

To be eligible for insurance, a loan must 
bear interest at a rate approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, plus a service charge 
of at least 1 percent. The loan is also sub- 
ject to “such other terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may determine 
will encourage participation by private 
lenders.” Nothing is said about encouraging 
rural electrification. Interest rates will fluc- 
tuate and vary by regions, 

By agreement in the insurance contract, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will “service” 
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the insured loans. Thus, the banker takes 
no risk and does not even have to worry 
about loan servicing. 

The insurance service charge will be set 
by the Secretary to cover administrative ex- 
penses and create a reserve for probable 
losses. This is an open-end affair. It has a 
fioor, but no ceiling. The charge, says that 
Proposal, shall be an annual charge at a 
rate equal to at least 1 percent of the out- 
standing principal obligations of the loan.” 

The Secretary will put these insurance 
charges along with other specified receipts 
into a rural electrification and telephone 
loan insurance fund. 

SUBORDINATION 

The proposal to give the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture power to subordinate present REA 
mortgages now totaling about $3 billion in 
order to give private money lenders a first 
mortgage is a part of title IV. 

The Secretary is prohibited from subordi- 
nating prior liens in connection with the in- 
sured loan program. Except for this limita- 
tion, he may use his authority when he finds 
that (a) the private money may be obtained 
at reasonable rates and terms, (b) the se- 
curity is reasonably adequate, and (c) the 
loans will be repaid within a reasonable 
time. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The administration proposals would jeop- 
ardize one of the most successful social and 
economic programs ever initiated by the 
Federal Government. In two decades this 
program has succeeded in bringing rural 
America out of darkness. 1 

For example, the revolving fund is mis- 
named. To call it a fund or to say that it 
reyolves is incorrect. There will be no more 
revolving fund under this proposal than we 
now haye. At present, repayments of prin- 
cipal and interest are transferred by REA to 
the Treasury and this will still be the case 
under the proposed legislation, Only Con- 
gress could make funds available again—just 
as it does now. So, the only really new fea- 
ture in this revolving fund idea is to permit 
the Secretary to borrow some money from 
private sources. 

The cost of financing the rural electric and 
telephone programs, assuming that private 
funds would be ayailable—an optimistic ss- 
sumption, at best—would conservatively be 
three times what it is today. 

Following are some of the initial effects on 
the rural electrification program which 
would be created by President Eisenhower's 
proposed amendments: 

(1) The financial destruction of most 
rural electric cooperatives, for they would be 
unable to absorb the increased interest costs 
or to pass the interest costs on to their con- 
sumers, if they could find a source of money, 

(2) Much higher electric rates for the 
rural electric consumers on systems finan- 
cially able to survive, thus subjecting to 
power company sell-out attacks, 

(3) The end of rural electric generation 
and transmission cooperatives, thus destroy- 
ing the effective yardstick bargaining weap- 
on of the systems. 

(4) Forcing the REA's squarely into the 
realm of politics because the bill would (a) 
sidetrack the REA Administrator who is ap- 
pointed for a 10-year term and who is sub- 
ject to no-politics provision of the original 
REA Act, and (b) in line with the Agricul- 
ture Reorganization Act of 1953, pass con- 
trol of REA to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who, by law, and by practice, is more politi- 
cally motivated and free to do as he pleases. 

(5) Vest in the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not the Congress, final authority over rates 
of interest and the sale of bonds, and pro- 
vide him power to dominate REA policies 
even though he is likely to know little or 
nothing about REA. 
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United States Moons Belie Lag in Science FIST AMERICAN SATELLITE LAUNCHED AHEAD OF United States Policy Toward the Com- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after Sputnik I was launched, there was 
a great deal of criticism of American 
science and American education and it 
appears to me that much of this criti- 
cism was in the nature of political prop- 
aganda in an effort to blame the Repub- 
licans for the science and missile lag. 
The interesting comment of Mr. Walter 
Trohan, chief of the Chicago Tribune 
Washington Press Service, showing that 
the people in the Midwest were always 
supremely confident that the United 
States was in good position, is worthy 
of note. 

Mr. Trohan's article of March 22 fol- 

lows: 

UNITED STATES Moons BELIE Lac In SCIENCE 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WasnHincton, March 22—Once again 
Americans can look into the sky without 
blushing. American satellites are, like June 
in the song, busting out all over. More im- 
portantly, Americans can look into the sky 
without fear and trembling, The United 
States has duplicated Russia's leaps into 
outer space. True, the first American satel- 
lites are relatively small beside the Red earth 
moon which reportedly carried a dog aloft, 
but they are the harbingers of American 
satellites to come which will equal or sur- 
pass anything the Reds can do for all their 
mobilization of slavery. 

Now that our satellites have been thrust. 
into the air off lonely and windy Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla., it is time we examine the en- 
tire question of earth moons. When the 
Reds launched their first satellite last Oc- 
tober 4 there was a great deal of hysteria 
on the eastern seaboard and in the Capital. 

There was fear and trembling in segments 
of the press and among the ranks of official- 
dom. One high official came back from a 
visit to scold me because the people of Chi- 
cago were not awake to the dangers of the 
situation. 

HORRIFIED TO DISCOVER PEOPLE IN MIDWEST 
CALM 

He was horrified to find people in the Mid- 
west going along their tasks without undue 
eoncern, supremely confident that the 
United States would catch up in time. Un- 
der questioning, the official wasn’t quite 
sure about what he wanted the people of 
Chicago and the Midwest to do except to 
indulge in an orgy of useless worry. 

It would seem that the Midwest has Kept 
its head better than the rest of the country 
and that its confidence in the United States 
is now clearly justified. 

When the Reds launched their first and 
second satellites there were wild declara- 
tions that the United States was now a sec- 
ond-rate power. Many Americans joined 
in screaming that the United States was 5 
years behind Russia and would never catch 
up to the Reds in scientific development 
and emphasis, 

Well, within 4 months we put a satellite 
into the air. The Army launched the first 
satellite, and this week the Navy put a sec- 
ond in the air. This doesn’t mean that we 
are 4 or 5 months behind. Time is difficult 
to measure in such instances, 


TIME 


We had planned to launch our first satel- 
lite in February. We launched it January 
31 after a flasco in December and another 
this month occasioned by pushing ahead 
too rapidly with attempted launchings. 

Incidentally, it has been reported here 
that the Reds had a fiasco in an attempted 
launching about Christmastime. How many 
failures they had before they met with their 
first success, or since, no one here knows. 
Their tests were not open as ours have been. 


While we were proceeding with scheduled 


plans for a February launching the Reds 
stole a march on us by driving with every 
energy to beat us in a race which we did not 
know existed. Had we known there was a 
race, very likely we could have been the first 
to.put a satellite into orbit. 

If we had been the first to put an earth 
moon in the sky, the world would not have 
had cause for fear and trembling. There 
would have been no rush to poll scientific 
brains or to spend billions of taxpayers’ 
money on expanding scientific education or 
to spend more billions on foreign aid to buy 
friends. 

HOW FIRST TWO UNITED STATES MOONS COM- 
PARE IN SIZE, SHAPE 


The first American satellite is a cylinder 
little more than 6 feet long and about 6 
inches in diameter. The second satellite is 
a sphere about 6 inches in diameter. The 
first was launched by a Jupiter-C Army 
rocket—a slim, snow white four-stage missile. 
The second was launched by the Navy’s 
four-stage Vanguard rocket. 

There was wisdom in the interservice 
rivalry on rockets because when one failed 
the other met with success. Finally both 
met with success. 

The fact that the Reds beat us by a few 
months did not destroy or injure our poten- 
tial in the least. In the long run, the Red 
launching may have been a good thing for us. 
We will not now take our superiority for 
granted. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
Russia was a nation in darkness 40 years ago 
and that under communism she has flowered 
into a mighty power in politics and science. 

There is a good deal of nonsense in this. 
Forty years ago the world was generally in 
the dark on many avenues of science, es- 
pecially missiles. Russia accomplished much 
by force, slavery, broken promises and out- 
right theft, 

Rocket secrets, which led to the satellite 
launching, were one of the prizes of war. 
The Reds took the secrets of German scien- 
tists and German scientists themselves, 
e drove hard to launch their first satel- 

te. 


COULD HAVE BEEN FIRST BY HALTING GIVEAWAYS 


Had we dropped aid to our allies—had we 
taken the billions we haye been pouring into. 
Europe's bottomless rat holes and diverted 
them to missiles—we surely would have been 
the first to launch a satellite. 

The Russians weren't sure their satellite 
would work. They didn't announce the 
Satelite until it was in space. We revealed 
our plans long ago. We gave the time, the 
place and the size of the satellite we in- 
tended to launch to mark the International 
Geophysical Year and, except for the fail- 
ures due to haste, we went forward with the 
plans on schedule. 

The most interesting thing about the va- 
rious American satellites is that they do 
not ag fi fear and trembling or shame 
anywhere in the world, not even in Russia. 
The beep-beep of the satellite instruments 
as they make their rounds in outer space 
serve to assure the free world that the United 
States has met the challenge of the Krem- 
lin aggressors and stands ready to oppose 
tyranny. No one fears that the United 
States will loose missiles on any nation, 
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“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time close observers of the Soviet Union 
and the Russian Communist empire 
have seriously questioned whether our 
Government has a positive and winning 
policy toward the Soviet Union. The 
tremendous opportunities afforded us 
for a political counteroffensive against 
Moscow by the captive status of the non- 
Russian nations both in the European 
and Asiatic sectors of the Soviet Union 
have in no way been taken advantage of 
by our Government. Yet this could 
mean the difference between war and 
peace, victory and defeat, in our struggle 
against Russian Communist imperialism. 
I am convinced that a well-thought-out 
policy toward the U. S. S. R., with prime 
emphasis given to the captive non- 
Russian nations in that primary empire 
of Moscow, would go a long way in pre- 
venting a hot war and in assuring vic- 
tory for the free world in the cold war. 

The fourth program of the George- 
town University series considers in part 
this very problem. It was my privilege 
to participate in this final forum along 
with the Honorable Charles J. Kersten, 
of Wisconsin, author of the famous Ker- 
sten amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act, and Mr. John E. Means of the 
Georgetown University faculty, In 
reading the script of this program it will 
be observed that agreement was reached 
that the policy of peaceful liberation 
goes beyond the containment program. 
The peaceful liberation policy calls for 
a political offensive directed at the 
heartland of the Communist empire, 
especially the Soviet Union itself. De- 
spite the administration's espousal of 
this policy, it unfortunately has not yet 
implemented it, 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that in 
time we shall recognize the fact that our 
most potent weapons for victory in the 
cold war, our best means to avert a hot 
war, are available to us, for our asking, 
within the Russian Communist empire 
itself. It will require not only knowl- 
edge but also courage and political art to 
make use of these weapons which the 
captive non-Russian nations, from the 
Danube to the Pacific, provide us. We 
desperately need a United States policy 
toward the Communist empire: 

Performing a valuable public service, 
the Georgetown University Forum made 
possible the expression of this need in the 
fourth program of a series. Its di- 
rectors, Rey. Francis Heyden, S. J., and 
Rev. Daniel E. Power, S. J., deserve the 
highest commendations for the public 
service they have performed in the plan- 
ning and producing of this series of tele - 
vision and radio programs, 

Under leave obtained, I insert in the 
Recorp this fourth program entitled 
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“United States Policy Toward the Com- 
Munist Empire”: d 

Mr. Watker. United States Policy Toward 
the Communist Empire is the topic for the 
582d consecutive broadcast of the George- 
town University Radio Forum. Today's par- 
ticipants are the Honorable MICHAEL A. 
FricHan, Congressman from Ohio and mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee; the 
Honorable Charles J, Kersten, former Con- 
gressman from Wisconsin and author of the 
famous Kersten amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act; Mr. John E. Means, Department 
Of Government. Georgetown University. 

United States Policy Toward the Commu- 
Nist Empire is the final program in a series 
ot tour. On the basis of these preceding sub- 
jects this final program ‘will be devoted to an 
examination of United States foreign policy 
toward the U. S. S. R. The discussions will 
Consider certain fundamental questions: Has 
the United States an adequate policy in re- 
lation to the Soviet Union; has the an- 
nounced policy of peaceful liberation with 
regard to all the captive nations in the Rus- 
Sian Communist empire been implemented; 
is the Allen Dulles notion of freedom by 
evolution and Soviet education a very end 
of the containment policy? The recent pro- 
Posals made by Mr. George F. Kennan and the 
recent campaign for the removal of Secretary 
Of State Dulles will also be considered. Our 
leading question today: Has the United 
States an adequate policy in relation to the 
Soviet Union? Congressman Kersten, I 
Wonder if you would care to comment on 
this question? 

NEED FOR IMPLEMENTED LIBERATION POLICY 


Mr. Kersten. Well, Mr. Walter, I believe we 
do not have an adequate policy toward the 
Communist empire. We are continuing to 
follow a policy of containment under another 
name, that is, the policy of evolution or some 
such phrase. We have never implemented a 
Policy of liberation, a policy of peaceful 
Uberation. When this policy was first an- 
nounced, back in 1952, it was immediately 
&ttacked by the Russian Communists, and 
the whole left-wing group throughout the 
World began to attack it as an irresponsible 
Policy, as a warmongering policy, when ac- 
tually the policy of containment is the real 
War policy that is driving us toward an ulti- 
mate war, and we see some of the fruits of 
that today, 

Mr. WaLxer. Mr. Means, I believe you are 
in favor of the policy of containment. I wish 
Jou would state your position at this time 
Concerning that. 

Mr. Means. I agree with Mr. Kersten that 
We do not have an adequate foreign policy at 

time. I think the reason is that the 

Policy of containment, which was our foreign 

Policy from 1947 to 1952, has not been pur- 

Sued with conviction. After 1952 and the 

Successes of the policy of containment we 

had a complete corruption of the policy of 

Containment by the so-called liberationist 

provement, The policy of liberation, as I see 

t, is, should we indiscriminately encourage 

revolt and commit ourselves to a specific ar- 

rangement without any clarity as to the 

Consequences. 

I think the policy of containment, on the 
Other hand, is a policy which takes into ac- 
Count the realities of international political 
1 ©. It seeks to rise above the emotional 

Udignations of the policy of liberation, and, 
me, it represents the physical strength, 
aments, determination, and solidarity 

With the other free nations of the world. 

A Mr. PricHan. I believe that we do not have 
ny definite or adequate policy against the 
ommunist empire, In the first instance, we 

Walt until the Russians make some kind of a 

5 588 and then we frantically, perhaps some- 
mes through fear, try to react. I think that 

aiey trouble with our présent policy and the 

t of the evil of the disturbed situation in 
© world today. 
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Mr. WaLker. Gentlemen, throwing the dis- 
cussion open, what do you feel is the solution 
to this situation? 

Mr. Kersten. I would like to comment, Mr. 
Walker, on the renrark made here by Mr. 
Means with regard to the containment policy 
and its successes. I believe the containment 
policy has resulted in tremendous disasters 
since the end of World War II. It has re- 
sulted in the acquiescence, in the enslave- 
ment of the non-Russian nations of the So- 
viet Union and the satellite nations of East- 
ern Europe and China, That has been the 
score of the policy of containment. 

On this question of containment, I think 
we have to make a vital, basic distinction 
right here and now. Containment has al- 
ways meant, as I understood it; to permit the 
Russian Communist Party to maintain the 
hold over these nations. I advocate a policy 
of peaceful liberation, which means the ulti- 
mate freedom of these nations. Such a policy 
includes certainly the containnrent of the 
Communist advances. But it goes beyond 
the policy of containment and it seeks ways 
and means to cause the political defeat of 
the Russian Communist policy: 

I would like to ask Mr. Means whether he is 
for or against the ultimate freedom of the 
captive nations, If he is for the freedom of 
the captive nations, then he must be in favor 
of a policy of liberation. 

Mr. Means. I am in favor of the freedom of 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 

Mr. Kersten. Then I think you would 
adopt our thesis, a policy of liberation; isn't 
that so, Mr. Means? 

Mr. Means. First of all. I would like to 
ask you, Mr. Kerston, what do you mean 
by “peaceful liberation?” 


ESSENTIAL MEANING OF LIBERATION POLICY 


Mr. KERSTEN. I mean by a policy of peace- 
ful liberation to use all means short of war 
to cause the political defeat of the Com- 
munist Party. The great error in the policy 
of containment is that it believes—designed 
and based upon the idea that by containing 
them, doing nothing however to interfere 
with them internally—they will eventually 
change, evolve, peacefully change into some- 
thing decent. In my opinion, you have to 
decide whether or not the Communist Party, 
the Russian Communist Party can ever 
change or evolve into something decent or 
whether it has to be defeated politically from 
within, 

Mr. Mrans, First of all, getting back to the 
liberation of the Baltic States, the policy of 
containment is as solicitous of the Baltic 
countries as other protagonists of liberation. 
But I think containment tries to refrain 
from confusing the issues of the fight for 
personal freedom, personal liberties, con- 
stitutional guaranties with the fight. for 
national liberation. The two are not neces- 
sarily the same. I think in this fight for 
national freedom, national liberation the 
Communists have joined in wholeheartedly. 
I would like to say also the policy of contain- 
ment is an active policy, it Is an organic 
policy, it is a flexible policy. It has been a 
success. The short range goal of contain- 
ment, of course, is to hold the political line. 
I think it has been successful in this re- 
spect. We have smashed the Berlin block- 
ade. The Truman doctrine has been a 
success. 

Mr. FetcHan. I hope that you are not con- 
fusing the Truman doctrine with any policy 
of containment. The Truman policy was a 
vigorous, offensive, politically, and also mili- 
tarily, designed not to contain anything but 
to drive the Russian Communists out of 
Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. Means. As I remember the address that 
Mr. Truman made to Congress, he said that 
we are now announcing a policy, announcing 
a policy of holding the line against com- 
munism, which is precisely what the policy 
of containment seeks to postulate. And to 
continue, the successes of the policy of con- 
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tainment, I think the efforts of Western 
European integration, the rearmament of the 
free world, I think the air bases which have 
been bullt up in Britain and in the Medi- 
terranean, and also Japan has been rearmed 
and is now holding its own against the Com- 
munist influence 

Mr. Kersten. I notice, Mr. Means, that the 
high priest of containment, Mr. George Ken- . 
nan, in today’s papers was violently attacked 
by former Secretary Acheson. Now, Mr. 
Kennan is the author of the policy, as he set 
out first in his famous Mr. X article in 
Foreign Affairs in July 1947. We now find 
this high theoretician of containment ac- 
tualiy advocating the withdrawal of troops 
from Europe and withdrawal of military 
strength. It seems to me that containment 
is in a box, It has proved to be unsuccessful 
following World War II. It is proving to be 
unsuccessful today. The tragic error, the 
basic error of containment or evolution is to 
permit the Russian Communist Party to be 
undisturbed in its control, in its decimation 
of the nations and cultures behind the Iron 
Curtain. We have to take a stand on that. 
Are we in favor of the freedom of those na- 
tions or do we want to permit them to re- 
main in Communist hands until we can con- 
vert the incontrovertible Communists? 

Mr. Means. To get back to the first point 
that you have mentioned, that Mr. Kennan 
was attacked by Dean Acheson, if I interpret 
Mr. Acheson's remarks correctly he did not 
attack Mr. Kennan's policy of containment. 
He attacked Mr. Kennan's recent series of 
lectures over the BBC, which have little to 
do with the active policy of containment. 
I also believe that concerning Mr. Kennan, I 
am not an apologist for Mr. Kennan and I 
have not read this series of lectures over the 
BBC, but I think any statesman who seeks 
to advance the national interest in the face 
of rapidly changing circumstances has no 
other guide but that of expediency. I think 
he must be willing to temporarily abandon 
a long-range policy in order to seize a short- 
range gain, if such be the true course of ex- 
pediency. On the other hand, he must not 
be overly shortsighted in analyzing the ex- 
pedient or else he runs the danger of doing 
permanent injury to the national interest in 
the pursuit of the expedient. I think this is 
what Mr. Kennan might be guilty of doing. 


OUR MORAL COMMITMENT TO THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


Mr. FEICHAN. You previously mentioned 
about the administration’s policy to main- 
tain the freedom of the Baltic States. I 
recall that in October 1953 Secretary of State 
Dulles appeared before the Kersten Com- 
mittee in which he unequivocally gave a 
commitment that he would not permit the 
enslavement of the Baltic nations to remain. 
Now I understand that last October a Mr. 
Marks, who is the first secretary of the 
American Embassy in Moscow, was permitted 
to go to Riga, Latvia, and he came back and 
gave great praise for the tremendous strides 
that have been made in Latvia, I wonder if 
this Is a change from the previous policy of 
massive retaliation to just trying to fight lit- 
tle local wars. I also wonder, since we do 
not Red China, will not send any 
diplomats to Red China, is this a change in 
the policy which would agree to the reten- 
tion of the status quo, namely, the enslave- 
ment by the Russians of all their empire? 

Mr. Means. As I understand this 

Mr. Pria nad. And I do think the Secretary 
of State should answer that. I think the 
people are entitled to know. 

Mr. Means. As I understand this, I think 
if there is a change in policy on behalf of 
the administration, I think it is because it 
has seen the frustration, it has experienced 
the frustration of trying to follow a guideless 
policy. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you think, Mr. Means, 
that we have ever tried to adopt a policy of 
liberation; and, if so, what have we done? 
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I can think of a number of things we should 
have done but have never done. 

Mr. Means. I we have tried to follow 
the policy of liberation in a negative type of 
way by not doing anything positively and 
by trying to disassociate ourselves with the 
policy of containment. We have given the 
impression to the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain that we are following a policy of 
liberation, and that it shall be our purpose 
to try to rellev e 

Mr. KERSTEN. The mere giving of the im- 
pression, of course, is not the actual imple- 
mentation of the policy. That is what I 
am advocating. I am advocating a policy of 
peaceful liberation, using all means short of 
war to defeat the Russian Communist hold 
on the Communist empire. Are you in favor 
of the freedom of these people, of these cap- 
tive nations, or aren't you? That is the 
simple question. 

Mr. Means. Of course, Iam. 

Mr, Kersten. If you are in favor of it, 
then you are in favor of the policy of libera- 
tion, it seems to me, 

Mr, Means. I am not in favor of a policy 
of liberation as now being expressed, be- 
cause to me it means confusing ourselves 
with grandiose, unrealistic, and even mean- 
ingless phrases, 

Mr. Kersten. Let's get away from words 
and let's take a few concrete actions. Would 
you, for example, favor—and I will say that 
J favor the withdrawal of diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Communist Party governments, 
I favor an all-out attack upon the Commu- 
nist Party throughout the world, I favor the 
driving of a wedge, or rather, the recogni- 
tion of the conflict there is between the 
Russian Communist Party and the enslaved 
nations. Today the great error of most 
world statesmen is the identifying of the 
Russian Communist Party with the peoples 
of those nations. In that area a real war 
is going on. It is going on between the 
Russian Communist Party and those na- 
tions. The Russian Communist Party is de- 
stroying those nations. That is a hot war. 
When we try to coexist and negotiate with 
this Russian Communist Party, whether it 
is a Mr. Gomulka, who just came from Mos- 
cow, or whether it is a Mr. Tito, who also 
deals and identifies himself with the policy 
of Moscow, when we cooperate with these 
Communists we are cooperating, in my opin- 
ion, with the destruction of the nations 
and cultures behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Means. First of all, I think we have 
to consider the realities of international po- 
litical life. I can see ahsolutely no purpose 
being gained by withdrawing recognition 
from the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
In order to know something about them, we 
have to have contact with them. 

Mr. FricHan. Our contact is with the 
Communists, not with the peoples. 

Mr. Means, I think you have to take Into 
consideration who runs the country, who 
is in charge of the political processes of 
the country, the Communist Party or the 
mass of the people. 

Mr. FeicHan. We know they are not rep- 
resentative of the will of the people. 

Mr. Means. I wonder who is actually rep- 
resentative of the will of the people. Could 
you say that a group of emigrés represent 
the mass of the people behind the tron 
curtain? 3 

Mr. FreicHan. I think the mass of people 
themselves represent themselves, those who 
sre behind the iron curtain countries. You 
take Gomulka, you take Kadar, you take 
Tito, they were all superimposed upon the 
people. And they are the Communists— 

Mr. Means. Yes. But my point is that we 
have to deal with political entities. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Means, if the Commu- 
nists took over the United States of America 
and killed 10 or 15 or 20 million Americans 


and established slavery here, and any one 


of us survived, would we want any country 
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in the world to deal with an American Com- 
munist enslaver of our Nation? 

Mr. Mrans. That isn't the point. 

Mr, Kersten, That is exactly the point. 
That is exactly what is happening in those 
other countries. 

Mr. Means. You are speaking of a proba- 
bility; I am speaking of what is here and 
now. 

Mr. Kersten. Here and now is the Russian 
Communist Party conquest of these enslaved 
nations. That is a reality. We have taken 
the unreal position of identifying that Rus- 
sian Communist Party with those nations, 
and we are seeking to negotiate with it. 
That is where our first basic misstep has 
been taken. We should adopt a policy of 
not only stopping this negotiating with 
these enslavers, but also of helping these 
people to cause its political defeat at its 
Moscow base. This we have not done, This 
I advocate that we start doing in order that 
we can look forward to sometime when the 
true basis of peace can be established. 


COLD WAR DEMANDS POLITICAL OFFENSIVE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. I agree with you on that. 
We are now really in a war, with the mill- 
tary being somewhat quiet but the political 
war is going on, That is the war which the 
Russians have been successful in, and that 
is the war that we have to fight, a political 
war in order to bring liberation to the peo- 
ple, We can't bring liberation to people if 
we are just going to have a policy of reacting 
to whatever the Russians do. 

Mr. Mrans, Speaking of the policy of con- 
tainment, and also the word “enslavement” 
has been mentioned here several times, I 
think it is unfortunate that inasmuch as in 
1953 in his message to Congress the Presi- 
dent, in speaking of the enslaved nations of 
the world, seems to equate acquiescence of 
the United States policy under Mr, Truman 
with the policy of enslavement and contain- 
ment. That is not the purpose of contain- 
ment—— 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Excuse me. There Is no pol- 
icy of recognition of the status quo by 
President Truman, 

Mr. Means, No. The policy of contain- 
ment does not advocate the policy of the 
status quo. It goes beyond that. It seeks 
to build up in the countries on the periph- 
‘ery of the Soviet Union economic, social, and 
military stability so that they themselves 
will be able to fight the Communists so they 
will not become victims of communism but 
rather the bulwarks of communism. 

Mr. FeticHan. Don't you think the uprising 
in East Germany in June 1953 and the Polish 
revolt at Poznan in June of 1956 and the 
Hungarian freedom-fighters revolution of 
October 1956 indicate clearly that the people 
want their freedom, their national sover- 
elgnty, and they want to get rid of the Rus- 
sian domination? I call it slavery. 

Mr. Means. I think the riots and the up- 
risings in Hungary and in East Germany and 
even in Poland are indicative of the false 
impression that liberation has given. Lib- 
eration, to me, means the advocation of pre- 
mature uprisings, and this is what I think 
those uprisings were. 

Mr. Kersten. It seems to me it is quite 
clear we have done nothing to implement a 
policy of liberation. We have done a lot of 
talking, but unfortunately the same policy 
planners who established this containment 
idea following World War II hamstrung the 
administration under President Truman and 
I think they are doing the same thing under 
President Eisenhower. I think under both 
administrations—this is not a party quarrel, 
this is a basic difference in philosophy— 
some of these policy planners think you can 
change the Russian Communists, you can 
conyert them some way or other; just con- 
tain them for a while and they will get good. 
This is impossible. It has proved to be 
bankrupt. These policy planners are the 
ones who should be attacked these days, not 
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the military. They have been the victims of 
the false policies of the policy planners be- 
hind the scenes of both administrations. 
Mr, FEICHAN, I might add that the imple- 
mentation by the administration of this so- 
called policy of peaceful liberation is in the 
results of the uprisings in Germany and in 
Hungary. In East Germany what did we do? 
We gave them surplus butter. In the case 
of the Polish uprising the Department of 
State has been desperately trying to bolster 
the Communist regime in Warsaw with for- 
eign-aid help. In the case of Hungary, the 
most significant thing that we did after 
the Hungarians had driven the Russians 
from their soil and the reorganized Red 
army hesitated on the Russian border for 
4 days, during this period we sent a mes- 
sage to the Kremlin through that dictator 
Tito that our Government didn’t favor hostile 
governments on the borders of the Soviet 
Union. This was a signal to the Red army 
to return to Hungary with the assurance that 
the United States would do nothing about 
it. That is about the sum and substance of 
what the present policy amounts to, 
UKRAINIAN DEFECTIONS IN HUNGARY 


Mr. Kersten. Congressman Feighan, I 
think I could point out to you that during 
the Hungarian uprising not only did the 
Hungarian army shift en masse to the side 
of the freedom fighters, they were the free- 
dom fighters to a large extent, but a number 
of Ukrainian divisions defected from the Red 
army. This was a wonderful opportunity for 
the President at that time, as the leading 
soldier statesman in the world, to appeal to 
the armies behind the Iron Curtain to turn 
their guns against the Communist Party. 
This is one thing that could have been done. 
It was not done because it would have been 
an act—another experience I could cite is 
the existence of the Iron Curtain itself, With 
the Rockefeller group in 1955 I sought to 
promote a real offensive against the tearing 
down of the Iron Curtain, but these same 
policy planners were against it and they 
stopped it. This was a positive act, This is 
the type of thing that should be done, There 
are a number of other things that could be 
done. 

Mr. FeicHan. I agree with you. In addi- 
tion, we should have recognized the then 
government of Hungary or at least called, as 
I requested the President to do, an emergency 
meeting of the United Nations to send a mis- 
sion in there. 

Mr. Kersten. Whenever you try to defeat 
the Communist Party politically, you find 
a number of people in the U. N. section of the 
State Department and other echelons of the 
State Department, these holdover policy plan- 
ners who are neither Democrat nor Repub- 
lican, who will not do anything to embarrass 
the Communist Party in the U. N. or else- 
where or in any world forum. 

Mr. Mrans, The words “political offensive” 
have been kicked around several times by 
both of you gentlemen—— ” 

Mr, Kersten. It has been kicked around 
in words but it has not been implemented. 

Mr. Means, I want to ask you, what do you 
mean by “political offensive’’? 

Mr. Kersten. There are a number of things 
that should be done. Diplomatic recogni- 
tion should be withdrawn from Communist 
Party governments. We should not be fooled 
by this idea of national communism. We 
should do what we can to have the Iron 
Curtain torn down. We should appeal to 
the armed forces behind the Iron Curtain. 
There have been a number of indications 
that there are great potentialities there. 
We should call the Russian Communists for 
what they are. They are the world enslavers 
today. They are the real warmongers, and 
the policy planners won't permit that kind 
of thing to be said about them. 

Mr, FEIGHAN. Another thing we could do, as 
President Eisenhower recommended here in 


Washington before the Advertising Council 
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Several years ago, is to create an economic 
bloc of the free nations of the world. He 
was very much praised for that, but these 
Policy planners just put the kibosh on that 
at once. 

Mr. Means. The policy of containment, as 
I understand the policy of containment, 
seeks to do just what Congressman Kersten 
has advocated. 

Mr. KersTEN. You mean the liberation of 
these nations? 

Mr. Means. The policy of containment and 
the policy of liberation should not be taken 
us alternatives to each other. I think a 
Policy of liberation is a natural extension of 
& policy of containment. 

Mr. Kersten. Then we are in agreement. 
I think we should certainly contain the 
Community Party, but we should go beyond 
that. We should defeat the Communist 
Party behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr, Means. Of course, But I think—— 
THE POLICY-PLANNING BLOC IN UNITED STATES 
POLICY 

Mr. Kersten. This is what the policy of 
Containment has stopped us from doing 
since the end of World War II. The policy 
Planners are responsible for it. They are 
the real culprits in our Nation today, and 
they are bringing an all-out war upon the 
American people. 

Mr. Means. I think the policy of libera- 
tion——_ 

Mr. Kersten. By permitting the consoli- 
dation of Communist Party power. 

Mr. Means. The policy of liberation, I 
think, conceives of the overthrow of the 
Communist governments in terms of time. 
Time, to me, in this quarrel seems to be of 
the essence, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Kersten, It cannot be an eternity. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Don’t you feel that the upris- 
ings, particularly in October 1956 in Hungary, 

show that the people are not waiting for this 
Period of political evolution which is en- 
Visaged in about 50 or 100 years, that the 
People want to be free and out from under 
slavery of the Russian Communists? 

We have no policy except to build up the 
military. We do not strike at the real heart 
ot the problem; that is, a political offensive. 
Instead, we just stay in and when the Rus- 
sians do something, then we react. We have 
NO positive leadership. ; 

Mr. Means. I agree there is no positive 
leadership. However, I do not think it is the 
fault of the policy of containment. I think 
it is because the policy of containment has 
Not been pursued with convictions. 

Mr. Frianax. The policy of containment 

Caused the defeat and enslavement of 
16 nations since the end of World War II. 
And how can you possibly say that it has 
Succeeded or ever would succeed. We need 
à policy of liberation that looks toward the 
Ultimate freedom of these captive nations. 

Mr. Means. I can’t conceive of the policy 
ot containment, as you say, has been the 
defeat of these nations. The policy of con- 

ent was not implemented until 1947, 
and since then only one country, if I recall 
Correctly, and that is Czechoslovakia, has 
been actually 

Mr. Kensren. What about China? That 
is not an Inconsiderable part of the world. 

Mr. Peronan, What about North Vietnam? 

Mr. Kersten. What about North Korea? 

Mr, Means, The policy of containment is 
Strictly oriented to Western Europe, That 

always been the policy 

Mr. Kersten. No. 


Mr, Mrans. Always been the philosophy of 
Containment. 

Mr. Kersten. The policy of containment 
Was actually put into practice in Korea. We 
Were not permitted to defeat the Reds in 

+ The containers, the State Depart- 
Ment policy planning containers, were the 
ones that were the cause of the first major 
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defeat of the United States arms in Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr. Means. How would that then jibe with 
your policy of political defeat? Now you 
are speaking of Korea as a military defeat. 

Mr. Kersten. There we had a situation in 
Korea that had to be resolved. The war was 
started, and having been started it should 
have been pursued to victory, but it wasn't. 
We should defeat the Communists politically, 
and they can be defeated politically. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. One way in which I would 
seek to defeat the Russians politically is to 
agree to meet with them, but set up the 
agenda so that, all right, No. 1, we will 
discuss the*failure of the Russians to agree 
to the Yalta Pact; have free and unfettered 
elections under U. N. supervision and not let 
the Russians say, “We will deal about this 
and we will deal about that.” Ithink that if 
we have a political offensive directed to the 
people, that will bring liberation eventually, 

Mr. WALKER, Thank you, gentlemen, This 
program has been presented in the interest 
of public education by Georegtown Univer- 
sity. Your moderator, Weldon Walker. 


An Elder Patriot Viking Speaks Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the RecorD, I am pleased to in- 
clude a letter from CCC. Some may ac- 
cuse this man of living in the past, but it 
just might be good for the future welfare 
of America if this Congress would take 
a page from the book of this elderly, deep 
thinking, experienced Viking. His letter 


follows: 
Marcx 18, 1958, 


Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frenn: In the past you have secured 
prompt results whenever I asked for some- 
thing. 

I have been occupied with farming most 
of my life, as I married a farm girl who 
wanted tofarm. And, being born and raised 
on a farm, I like farming in spite of the dif- 
ficulties we have encountered during our 55 
years of farming for ourselves. It has in- 
deed been a university of hard knocks, as 
you so well know. I recently lost my won- 
derful wife (near 75) but she left me a won- 
derful daughter to take her place. Have 
also spent a considerable part of my 80 years 
in the teaching profession. Am a retired 
university teacher, and majored in history, 
economics, and finance, which are a great 
help to understand current events, as they 
are a reaction of our past actions. 

The welfare of my country takes precedence 
over all other matters. I love my adopted 
country, where I have spent over threescore 
and 10 years (my cradle stood in the little 
country across the sea Denmark). In the 
song America the Beautiful, the author has 
put this prayer God mend thine 
every flaw.” We must always be on guard, 
as there are those among us who would defile 
this our temple of liberty and justice. I 
am reminded of what happened in Palestine 
nearly 2,000 years ago. 

So, here is what I suggest: Forget about 
Communist Russia, and tend to the termites 
here at home who are trying to wreck the 
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foundation of our national well-being—the 
basic industry, farming. Russia has given 
our childish superiority complex a much- 
needed shock with their recent spectacular 
inventions, and have scared us stiff. Sput- 
nik is of no particular practical use at the 
present time except to scare us with, Our 
Creator has surrounded our earth with a 
layer of air that will burn up the sputnik 
when it approaches our earth. 

The Russians are scaring us into prepar- 
ing for a war with them that will never 
happen because they know better than to 
attack us. They have seen in the past how 
quickly this young and vigorous Nation 
could get ready to meet any emergency in 
the past. So they are trying to scare us into 
spending ourselves to death on munitions 
and war machines that will never be used 
and will soon be obsolete. 

Would you kindly convey my sentiments 
to the rest of the Members of Congress, and 
then clamp down on those warmongers who 
worship gold instead of God. 

Let us live up to our motto “In God We 
Trust”. 

Most sincerely yours, 
O. C. C. (a Farmer). 


Discontinuance of District Offices by the 
Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp, a letter 
which I have received from the Portland, 
Maine, branch of the National Postal’ 
Transport Association. This letter con- 
cerns the action of the Post Office De- 
partment in discontinuing over 90 dis- 
trict offices and centralizing their func- 
tions in 15 regional offices, I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that the point is well made, 
that apart from the personal hardship 
which this action imposes on the men 
and women of the service, it may well 
bring about further disruption rather 
than greater efficiency in postal trans- 


portation. 
The letter follows: 
PORTLAND BRANCH, 
NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 


Portland, Maine, March 17, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK M. COFFIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COFFIN: The members 
of the Portland branch, National Postal 
Transport Association, wish to make sure 
that the United States Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress from Maine and New 
Hampshire are fully aware of the implica- 
tions of the current action taken by the 
Post Office Department in discontinuing 
over 90 district transportation offices and 
transferring their functions to the 15 re- 
gional offices, The viewpoints set forth in 
this letter are those contributed by career 
employees in the postal transportation serv- 
ice who have devoted the major portions 
of their productive lives to the 
tion of the United States mails, and they 
have as great an interest, if not more so, 
in prompt and economical service as do 
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those officlals whose service is of a more 
temporary nature. 

These district offices have functioned effi- 
ciently for over half a century while they 
have had the authority to fully carry out 
the functions for which they were intended; 
in recent years, however, despite the much 
publicized decentralization policy of the 
Post Office Department, more and more of 
the powers of these offices have been with- 
drawn into the regional offices. Now it is 
proposed to eliminate them altogether just 
when they should be strengthened to cope 
with widespread upheavals in the Postal 
Transportation Service caused by discontin- 
uance of train service upon which postal 
transportation was founded. 

District transportation offices, being located 
at strategic points in nearly all States, keep 
management in closer touch with working 
supervisors and personnel than would be 
possible under the more remote regions. 
Emergencies and disruptions in service can 
be met by officials having firsthand knowl- 
edge of the situation. 

Employees have readier access to their im- 
mediate managerial official for discussion of 
problems and suggestions than would other- 
wise be the case; they have convenient 
points at which to report to take the regu- 
larly scheduled examinations which are part 
of their duties, and when personal problems 
arise they can turn to an official who is per- 
sonally acquainted with them for advice. 
These factors contribute heavily toward high 
morale in the ranks, 

The majority of the employees in these 
district offices are men and women who have 
become substantial citizens in the com- 
munities of their choice; in many cases they 
are paying for homes and have children in 
schools where they are acquainted and well 
adjusted. This change would uproot these 
families, force them to move to strange 
places, and inflict psychological and financial 
hardships on many. 

Recruitment to the lower levels of super- 
vision and management is now generally 
initiated by a district transportation man- 
ager, who usually has worked side by side 
with the employees under his jurisdiction 
and who knows their capabilities. This op- 
portunity would be lost under regional 
management and the only indication of the 
managerial ability would appear on paper 
to be interpreted by someone to whom the 
applicant would be only a name. 

Employees in outlying States now have 
more opportunity to prove themselves in 
managerial positions than would be possible 
otherwise. In New England, for example, 
with all operations concentrated in Boston, 
employees with special talents who live in 
Maine and New Hampshire could go un- 
noticed, or if recognized, might be unwilling 
to pull up stakes and move in view of the 
hardships previously outlined. The Post 
Office Department would thus be deprived 
of a source of most valuable talent. 

While we fully agree that it is the function 
of the Office of the Postmaster General to 
insure the most expeditious and efficient 
transportation of the mails, we urge you to 
use the services of your offices to impress 
upon those members of our legislative 
bodies, whose duties include being official 
guardians of the public interest, the con- 
sequences which can arise through adoption 
of this plan of eliminating district trans- 

tion offices, and respectfully submit 
that their functions should be strengthened 
rather than diluted at this time. If the 
Post Office Department persists in this plan, 
we suggest that the Post Office Committees 
urge regional suboffices to retain the essen- 
tial elements of the present districts, 

We thank you for your kind attention, 
both past and present, and extend to you 
our best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. REED, 


Secretary, Portland Branch, NPTA. ___ 
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Address of Rev. Joseph P. Burke, Pastor 
of St. Patrick’s, Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on last Sun- 
day, March 23, the Lawrence, Mass., 
Council No. 67, Knights of “Columbus, 
conducted their 65th annual corporate 
communion and breakfast at the Sacred 
Heart Church in Lawrence, Mass., at 
which there was an attendance of over 
600 members of that organization. 

The chairman of the breakfast com- 
mittee and toastmaster for this affair 
was Deputy Grand Knight Reno J. Or- 
lando, and the speakers included Rev. 
George P. Gallivan, council chaplain, 
Grand Knight Arthur Scott, Rev. Lionel 
F. Beaudoin, and Mayor John J. 
Buckley. 


The principal speaker at the breakfast 
was Rev. Joseph P. Burke, J. C. D., pas- 
tor of St. Patrick’s Church at Lawrence, 
Mass., who delivered a very interesting 
and eloquent address, as follows: 

FATHER BURKE'S ADDRESS 


Before I do anything else I would like to 
fulfill a pleasant obligation and express my 
deep gratitude and sincere thanks to my 
brother Knights of Columbus for their co- 
operation with me in my work here in 
Lawrence, even in the short time which I 
have been here. I am particularly indebted 
to you for the delegations of the Fourth De- 
gree Knights, which have assisted at the 
Pontifical Masses celebrated by His Excel- 
lency Bishop Lane and His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Cushing. I am likewlse grateful to 
all of you for bringing the spirstual observ- 
ance of your 65th anniversary to St. Patrick's 
Church. The splendid example of so many 
Catholic gentlemen coming as a group to 
Mass and Holy Communion was a thrill to us 
priests and an outstanding inspiration to our 
Catholic people. God bless you for your ex- 
emplary Catholic action. 

The story is told that a wealthy broker 
sought admission to the pearly gates. 

“Who are you?” asked St. Peter. 

“I'm a Wall Street broker.“ 

“What have you done that entitles you to 
admission?" 

“Well, I saw a decrepit old woman on 
Broadway the other day and gave her 2 
cents.” 

“Gabriel, is that on the records?” 

“Yes, St. Peter.” 

“What else have you done?” 

“Well, I crossed the Brooklyn Bridge the 
other night and met a newspaper boy half 
frozen to death and gave him a penny.” 

“Gabriel, is that on the records?“ 

“Yes, St. Peter.” 

“What else have you done?” 

That's all I can think of.” 

“What do you think we ought to do with 
this guy, Gabriel?” 

“Give him back his 3 cents and tell him 
to go to hell.” 

We live in a strange world, or, if you will, 
in strange times. Yet, in spite of the condi- 
tion of the world and the times, we live very 
comfortably and quite unperturbed by the 
conditions around us. This note: We all 
worshiped God this morning and in the way 
of our choice; we have eaten as much as we 
wanted; we are free to talk now and to say 
what we wish, and we are free from the fear 
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of any unjust interference of intrusion by 
police or soldiers against our rights and priv- 
fleges. This is our great American way of 
life. 

The world envies us our great American 
way of life; not only the world behind the 
Iron Curtain, but most of the rest of the 
world, too. They see our great freedoms, 
and they also see that we have the highest 
standards of living that the world has ever 
known, Even the poorest of us has more 
than the wealthy of other nations. 

The rest of the world envies us for our 
freedoms: freedom of worship, of speech, of 
assembiy, from fear and want, These are 
things which the entire world wants, and 
yet there is no place in the world where 
these freedoms are held by the people as 
they are in the United States of America, 


ENVIED BY WORLD 


The rest of the world envlies us for our 
abundance: in food, water, natural re- 
sources—forests, lakes, minerals, fuels, etc. 
Even in the drought of last summer we did 
not suffer from any real want of water. 
There are whole nations in this world where 
the people live on one quart of water a week 
for all p and they suffer likewise for 
need of all the things which are so plentiful 
to us. 

The world envies us for our comforts: 
modern homes, sanitation, light, heat, re- 
frigeration. All these are luxuries in most 
of the nations of the world, but they are the 
ordinary possessions of even the poor among 
us. 

The rest of the world envies us for our 
working conditions: just hours, long vaca- 
tions, laborsaving devices, safety and health 
regulations and insurance. Conditions 
which were common to our grandparents in 
the mills of two generations ago would still 
be better than practical slave labor in great 
areas of the present world. 

The rest of the world envies us for our 
luxuries: telephones, cars, radio tele- 
vision, washing machines, dishwashers, etc. 
We consider these things not only necessary, 
but we take them for granted; the rest of 
the world looks with wonder at them or 
listens with amazement at the stories of 
these things which they have never seen and 
find it difficult to believe. 

The rest of the world envies us for our 
recreational facilities: beaches, parks, 
movies, and entertainment. With our com- 
placency we find it simple to seek out pleas- 
ure and recreation to our hearts desire 
while most of the rest of the world still 
finds itself limited to simple diversions, such 
as folk dances and whatever else their own 
minds can devise in the limited facilities of 
their own communities and back yards. 

The rest of the world envies us our secu- 
rity: insurance, old sge pension, social secu- 
rity, unemployment insurance, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. With us it is almost 4 
standing joke that many people can make 
more money in sickness or unemployment 
than they can while at work, But for the 
rest of the world, sickness, old age, or un- 
employment, all meant want, poverty, and 
complete deprivation of luxuries and often 
times the very necessities of life. 

Certainly, America is a land of plenty: 
the land where a man can make himself 
what he wants to be, and as much as he 
wants. We have everything that the rest 
of the world wants, money, wealth, comfort, 
luxury, time, recreation, food, clothing, and 
freedom—everything which the rest of the 
world wants, and has not got. No wonder 
that we are the envy of the world. 

We have all this, and the world, and even 
we, marvel. Yet, there are some other things 
in this American way of life which we do 
not know, and which the world knows, but 
of which we rarely speak, or even think. But 


“our silence speaks louder than any words. 


With all our progress In the way to live, 
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we have developed a system of life which 
is making a people of materialism, secular- 
ism, worldliness, Look what our way of 
life has made us: 

It has made us: A Godless people: with 
our freedoms we have made ourselves slaves 
of the devil, people starving in the midst 
of plenty, spiritually hungry. 

It has made us: A homeless people: ma- 
terial gadgets have displaced love in the 
home, so that it is no longer home but just 
a place to eat and sleep, and sometimes not 
even that. 

It has made us a criminal people: with all 
our progress we turn our gains to the ways of 
evil rather than to good; crime is increasing 
faster than we can control it, criminals faster 
than jails to hold them. 

It has made us a greedy selfish people, 
anxious to get all we can without regard for 
others—willing to do anything to make a 
living except honest work. 

It has made us a sensual people, sex 
crimes growing by leaps and bounds; always 
looking for a thrill. 

It has made us a childless people, phys- 
ically with birth control, morally in our un- 
limited desires for luxuries and recreation, 
and our unwillingness to let anything inter- 
lere with our freedom. 

Certainly, America is the land of plenty— 
Plenty of money, and what money can do; 
Plenty of power, influence, comfort, ease, 
Pleasure, personal gratification, corruption. 
The whole way of life has become so ma- 
terlalized, so secularized, so worldly that the 
Material way of life becomes deified, it be- 
Comes our God, our religion—and our down- 
fall, And, too often, we close our eyes to it, 
rather than face it, The world does not 
envy us this. 

CITES THE BEAUTIFUL 

What can we do about all this? The 
Problem is not new, neither is the solution 
new. Two thousand years ago Christ came 
Upon earth to teach us how to live; He told 
Us, “I am come that they may have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” (John X, 10). 
Christ came to give us life and He taught us 
how to live that life. 
name Christian, unless we be pledged to 
live the Christian way of life, that is, 
Christ's way of life? Are we fakers, spongers, 
Using the name of Christian, and not living 
Up to it? Christ's way of life is the anti- 

esis of the irreligious, pagan life which 
Wwe have allowed ourselves to get into; and 

ess we watch ourselves we can easily 
Slip into the materialistic atheism of com- 
Munism. If we want the American way of 
life to survive we must give to it the one 
thing which can bring with it peace of mind 
&nd soul, the joy which no man can take 
Way from us and the security which comes 
a right conscience. This one thing is 
love—a love which comes from God and goes 
back to God. That love will be found in the 
Christian way of life, and Christ summed up 
way of life in the beatitudes. 
t us enumerate these beatitudes very 
briefly, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
ls the kingdom of heaven. The world says, 
get all you can, and never mind how you 
do it." Christ would have us detached from 
aul that we have, no matter how justly we 
acquired it, Are you so attached to worldly, 
Material things that you are letting them 
hold you back from God? 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall pos- 
Sess the earth. The world says, Don't let 
8 5 step on you, or push you around. 

tand up for your rights.” Christ invites 
Sep to “learn of Me, for I am meek and hum- 
- ble of heart.” Physically, materially, chemi- 
, Sally, we are worth about $1; spiritually we 
are only what God and His grace makes us. 
rated can we boast and be proud? Know 
yself, Christian. 
Me essed are they who mourn, for they shall 
comforted. The world tells us, Don't 


Why do we carry the- 
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take it, take a pill.“ Euthanasia, suicide, 


any outlet, but never “grin and bear it.“ 


Christ supernaturalized suffering, and gave 
purpose to all affliction by His own suffering. 
When we unite ourselves to Christ in afflic- 
tion, then our suffering takes on meaning 
and value, and we haye learned a divine 
lesson, 

Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
for justice, for they shall be satisfied. The 
world says, “There is no justice.” In this 
life only those who live by justice will have 
any peace and contentment; and in the 
world to come our first experience will be 
judgment by the All-Just Judge. Be will- 
ing to take anything in this life, to be ready 
for the day of that Judgment. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. The world says, “There is 
nothing that money won't buy, even char- 
ity.” Christ said, “Father forgive them.“ 
and “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Open 
your hearts first, and your purse afterwards 
and you will that much the more live the 
way of Christ. 

Blessed are the pure of heart, for they 
shall see God, The world says, “Enjoy your- 
self, just don’t get caught.” ‘You cannot 
fool Christ on this one: He put it right 
down into your heart, to be clean inside and 
out. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. The 
world says, “There is no God.” Christ said, 
“Suffer the little ones to come unto Me.” 
Peace among nations is the same as peace 
among individuals—it is based on love of 
God and the love of neighbor. Do you love 
your neighbor? Do you pray for your neigh- 
bor? Do you pray for peace? 

Blessed are they who suffer persecution, 
for justice's sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. The world says, “Serves them 
right, let them shift for themselves.” But 
the attitude of the world was not the atti- 
tude of Mindzenty, nor Stepinac, nor of the 
millions behind the Iron Curtain, Christ 
has said, “If the world hate you, know ye 
that it hath hated Me before you” (John 
XV: 18). 

HARKEN BACK TO CHRIST 


History repeats itself. Two thousand years 
ago the world was living in an age of mate- 
rialism, secularism, worldliness. Its whole 
‘way of life was pagan. Came Christ, and He 
gave us a way of life which transformed the 
world and has iasted down through the cen- 
turies, Today, we need to harken back to 
the teachings of Christ, We, you and I, are 
the American people—and the American peo- 
ple are fundamentally good. Edmund Burke 
once said, “All that is necessary for the 
triumph of evil is that good men do noth- 
ing.” We have felt that our material pros- 


 perity has been our success and our security; 


we have been lulled into complacency by the 
ideals of the Golden Rule and good fellow- 
ship. In this complacency and false secu- 
rity, we have allowed ourselves to do noth- 
ing; in false hope we have allowed ourselves 
to coast along into dangerous living. Let's 
take the great American way of life merely 
as a beginning; add to it the Christian way 
of lite, that is, Christ's way of life. Then 
with the principles and teachings of Christ 
we will find the true, noble, ideal way of life, 
and we will begin really to live. Then we 
will live in a way worthy of our fellow man, 
and also in a way worthy of God who made 
us, and who calls us back to live with Him, 
not for a time, but for eternity. 
CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 


My Brother Knights, you are Catholic gen- 
tlemen, and you know the truth of all that 
I have just said. We know the folly of our 
materialistic way of life, where men seek to 
find peace with the weapons of war; where 
materialistic science would seek to find the 
secrets of life with the instruments of death 
and where communistic atheism would seek 
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to find eternal life with the methods and 
means of the Devil and sin, You and I, as 
the instruments of God’s love, have the op- 
portunity to use the means which God has 
given us to guide mankind into the ways of 
God. We can do nothing, and let the world 
and ourselves go down the gutter to ruin 
and sell out our souls to the Devil and to 
hell; or we can use God's love as He has 
shown us in the Christian way of life and 
make God's love conquer the world and bring 
us back to Him. Brother Knights, if you 
want, you can have your 3 cents worth of 
worldly, pagan living, and go on your merry 
way to hell; as for me, I am taking Christ's 
way of life. When I find my Eternal Judge, 
I am sure that He will welcome me; and, 
am sure that I am going to find every one 
of you—for His way of life is yours also, be- 
cause you are knights, worthy Catholic 
gentlemen. > 


Price Fixing by Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more the people are coming to un- 
derstand the price manipulation which 
has become a new and controlling fac- 
tor in our national economy. Believers 
in a free economy have warned of this 
potential since the days of Henry 
George, of Progress and Poverty fame. 
A constituent has written me penetrat- 
ing comments on this new factor in our 
national economy. Under unanimous 
consent I insert the letter in the RECORD; 

LONSDALE, MINN., March 15, 1958, 
Hon. Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mapam: I thank you very much for 
sending me the copy of Family Farm Pro- 
gram. I am reading it with interest. 

I wish to expand a little on my article 
which you so kindly published. There is a 
fundamental cause that creates our farm 
and general problem. It is our economic 
system itself of which we boast as giving us 
freedom. Under it all prices are arbitrarily 
set by monopolists. When the old Phoeni- 
clans, thousands of years ago, began this 
system of exchange, they monopolized their 
homemade purple cloth. Nobody but they 
could make it purple. So they could get in 
exchange any amount of goods that the pur- 
chaser was willing to give. And that system 
did not change. They wanted to get much 
greater value than they gave. So do we. 
But only the monopolist can get it. When 
the farmer is offering his products for sale, 
the monopolist buyer sets his price. He 
again can set his higher price for his buyers, 
the processors, The processors, again as 
monopolists, set the price for the consum- 
ers, Farmer, as a consumer of the finished 
product, must pay that high price. The city 
factory workers, being organized, can force 
the owners of industry to raise their wages, 
but they in turn raise the price for the con- 
sumers; among them are the wage earners 
that produced the finished product, as well 
as the farmer, The situation became such 
that the farmer gets only 32 cents an hour 
for his work but must pay for the goods 
produced by workers getting $2 or more per 
hour. So the farmer must work 6 times as 
long. Therefore, he works 14 hours per day 
and 7 days a week, while the workers work 
8 hours per day, 5 days a week. But that is 
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not 6 times as long yet. So, to buy the 
workers’ products, they must borrow money 
and pay interest, which makes them poorer 
and poorer until they can no longer borrow, 
and then unemployment sets in till depres- 
sion hits all the people irrespective of rank. 

When the constitutional fathers were as- 
sembled they put in a clause that Congress 
should establish units of measures, So we 
have the inch, the foot, etc. Imagine how it 
would work if we did not have those meas- 
ures. Woodsmen would cut down trees and 
make logs of no definite length. Each log of 
its own length. Then the sawyer would cut 
the boards, planks, and scantlings, just by 
guess, each board of its own thickness, width, 
and length. Could a carpenter build a house 
of such lumber? < 

Now we have just such a situation in pric- 
ing our products. All pricing is a guesswork. 
You sell Your product for a price set by the 
buyer. What can you get for your dollar? 
Nobody knows. Somebody sets the price on 
the product you want to buy. Is that free- 
dom? 

Everything we buy and sell is produced by 
human heart, hand, and brain out of nat- 
ural resources which were created by the 
Creator and on which we depend for our sus- 
tenance. He never sold any of those re- 
sources to anyone. They are free for us all 
to use according to our need. So my product 
is a combination of my work and God's free 
resources, Your product is a combination of 
your work and God's free resources. When 
we exchange we really exchange our work and 
pass God's resource free of charge. 

So all products have a price created by our 
work. All we need is to measure our work 
and we have the price—so much of human 
work as measured by time. If the dollar rep- 
resents 1 hour of human work we could set 
equitable prices on all products and equate 
our exchanges by cooperate accounting by 
means of checks, Then everyone would get 
as much human work as he would render. 
Nobody would need to be poor, for we can 
produce surpluses now. Congress is sup- 
posed to work contrary to our economic sys- 
tem of exploitation, 

MARTIN G. VIKLA. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 ` 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Bye- 
lorussians, or the White Russians, have 
lived in their historic homeland in 
northeastern Europe for at least 1,000 
years, perhaps a great deal longer. Long 
before Russians had formed their inde- 
pendent state, Byelorussians had a sov- 
ereign state of their own. They enjoyed 
an independent existence during most 
of the Middle Ages and early in modern 
times. Early in the 17th century Byelo- 
russia was overpowered by the invading 
Russians, and their country was an- 
nexed to the czar’s empire. 

‘Thus for almost 300 years, Byelorussia 
ceased to be a separate state. It became 
part and parcel of the Russian empire, 
and the government of the czars did 
their best to eradicate all vestiges of Bye- 
lorussian nationality among its inhabit- 
ants. Fortunately the czarist overlords 
were not successful in their attempt. By 
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devious means Byelorussians contrived 
and succeeded in keeping alive their na- 
tional spirit for liberty and freedom. 
And in the First World War when the 
czarist regime collapsed, Byelorussians 
seized upon the opportunity and pro- 
claimed their independence on March 
25, 1918. 

That epoch-making event in the Bye- 
lorussian history became a landmark, 
and to this day it is being celebrated by 
all liberty-loving Byelorussians as their 
national holiday. Even though the in- 
dependence proclaimed 40 years ago did 
not even last a year, the undying hope 
it engendered still lives in the hearts of 
Byelorussians. They dream of a day 
when the detested Communist regime 
will be overthrown and they can once 
again breath the fresh air of freedom. I 
am glad to join those stouthearted Bye- 
lorussians in the celebration of their in- 
dependence day, and add my hopes for 
the attainment of their national goal. 


Triumph of Giantism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Sylvia Porter 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on March 11, 1958. 

Miss Porter is correctly pessimistic as 
to the future of American small business 
unless Congress immediately takes force- 
ful action. As she points out, tax relief 
and financing are the two major prob- 
lems facing small business. My bills, 
H. R. 9959, to provide for an equitable 
tax structure, and H. R. 10980, to create 
the Small Business Investment Corpora- 
tion, to provide much needed equity cap- 
ital, will help solve the problem. I urge 
immediate congressional action on these 
measures. 

The article follows: 

Your Money's WORTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
TRIUMPH OF GIANTISM 

“Within 18 years, all manufacturing busi- 
ness and most of the distribution and service 
business of the Nation will be controlled by 
corporations having more than $100 million 
of assets. 

So predicted the House. Small Business 
Committee in January 1957. It qualified its 
forecast with only one f“ — f small-busi- 
ness failures and big-business expansions 
continue at the rate of the past 5 years.” 

Today I can report that the committee's 
timing for the triumph of industrial giant- 
ism is beginning to appear conservative. 

The rate of small-business fallures is in- 
tensifying by the week. So far in 1958, busi- 
nesses are failing at the pace of 306 a week, 
close to 16,000 a year. 

At the same time, the business birth rate 
is slowing down. In January new business 
incorporations were 2.3 percent below the 
number of new formations in January a year 
ago In 1957 business births were below both 
1956 and 1955. 
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Meanwhile, the merger trend is as strong 
as ever. 

Voluntarily or involuntarily, dozens of 
medium-big firms merge and consolidate 
every day. In addition, the number of com- 
panies which do not fail but which disappear 
nevertheless through merger with stronger 
firms or through just simple dissolution runs 
from 350.000 to 400,000 a year now, authori- 


` tative sources estimate. 


There's no missing the trend or the rea- 
sons behind it. 

The squeeze of rising costs of materials 
and manpower is a major force. While this 
cost squeeze may pinch a big corporation, 
it often strangles a smaller one. 

The difficulty of getting loans and capital 
is an immense factor. While stiff credit re- 
quirements may annoy a large corporation, 
they frequently destroy a smaller one which 
can't get the cash it must have in time and 
at a price it can afford to pay. 

Taxes are a brutal killer, In prosperous 
periods the tax burden doesn't permit a 
smaller firm to accumulate a nestegg to carry 


it through rougher times. Again, while the 


tax load may slash a big company's net 
profits, it often wipes out a smaller one. 

And this era of fierce competition is prov- 
ing the final blow to painful numbers of 
little businesses. The price wars which have 
followed the abandoning of fair trade on 
small appliances may be building plenty of 
business for the big stores, and they're cer- 
tainly giving consumers a chance to grab 
some bargains, but the wars also are dooming 
small appliance retailers the Nation over. 

There's nothing new about the plight of 
small business. The only news is that the 
plight is getting steadly worse. 

What, then, did the first session of the 
85th Congress, and what did the administra- 
tion do about it last year? 

Nothing. 

Oh, there was plenty of talk. There were 
lots of proposals, promises, speeches, pledges, 
hearings, tidbits“ of assistance. But when 
you ask what important and practical moves 
were made, the answer must be: Nothing 
significant was done. 

What, then, is the outlook for 1958? 

Because of the business recession, because 
this an election year, because some leaders 
in Congress really seem to care about pre- 
serving our system of free, competitive 
enterprise, there may be some tax relief 
measures, a few other moves. 

But there still so no convincing evidence 
of a major effort to solve the problems of 
financing and taxation of small business. 
And until this effort is made, the industrial 
giants will dominate the economy more and 
more, And our economic system will con- 
tinue to die—fast. 


Union Urges President To Sign Farm 
“Hold the Line” Bill, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 162 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
sumer, workers, and farmers are joining 
in great numbers in a final appeal to the 
President to consider the gravity of the 
decision on the hold the line farm bill— 
not to veto it for the good of the country. 
I ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
one of these efforts, the telegram sent to 
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the President by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 
The telegram follows: 
Marcu 25, 1958. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Continuous decline in farm income is a 
serious problem to workers, as it is to farm- 
ers. Billions of dollars of purchasing power, 
which could be used to stem the increas- 
ingly-serious recession, have been lost be- 
Cause of policies which are forcing farm 
families into poverty, Stopgap measures are 
immediately necessary to stop further drops 
in the already depression-like incomes of 
farm families. We respectfully urge that 
you sign Senate Joint Resolution 162. 

In fighting this measure, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson is using the same tech- 
nique which he has previousl used against 
labor and about which we have previously 
complained to you. From 1955 to 1957 
Secretary Benson attempted to blame work- 
ers! wage gains for farmers’ economic plight. 
Now, he is trying to blame farmers’ price 
Supports for high food prices workers must 
pay. The attempt is to set one group off 
against the other, to incite one group against 
the other. We urge that you dramatically 
show your rejection of this extremely dan- 
Berous divide and conquer technique by 
Signing the farm price supports bill. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCH- 

ER WORKMEN oF NORTH AMERICA, AFI 
10. > 
Tuomas J. LLOYD, President 
Parnick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer. 


J. Edgar Hoover’s Book, Masters of De- 
ceit, Reviewed by Lawrence Sullivan, 
House Coordinator of Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, America 
waited many years for J. Edgar 
ver's intimate, down-to-earth pic- 
ture of communism at work in the land 
ol the free. Now the FBI Director has 
Put his life's work into a book, Masters 
of Deceit, published by Henry Holt & Co., 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, at $5 a 
Copy. I hope every American will make 
an effort to read this book. 

Wwrence Sullivan, our Coordinator of 
Information in the House of Representa- 
tives, has written a most interesting re- 

ew of Mr. Hoover's book, Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include his re- 
View herewith. 

The review follows: 


FBI DESCRIBES AMERICAN COMMUNISM, 


vay Lawrence Sullivan, Coordinator of In- 
ormation, U. S. House of Representatives) 


America has waited many years for J. Ed 
‘OOver’s intimate, paca lols N 
nism at work in the land of the free. 
Now the Director of the FBI has put his 
1 en work into a book, Masters of Deceit, 
Published by Henty Holt & Co., 383 Madison 
Tans, New York 17, N. Y., at 65. 
— ot content with n thoroughly docu- 
Se uted summary of Communist destruction 
er the last 40 years, Hoover concludes with 
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a clear and easy-to-remember set of oper- 
ating rules for every patriot who would like 
to do something, personally, to help plow 
under atheistic communism forever. 

His final chapter, How To Stay Free, is a 
clarion call for a new crusade of patriotism. 

As a history of our times, Hoover's book 
illuminates in compelling perspective all of 
the major economic, political, and interna- 
tional confusions of the 20th century. It is, 
truly, a once-in-a-lifetime memoir. If, some- 
how, this book could be gotten into the 
hands of 10 million Americans, today's 
gravest challenge to world peace soon would 
be uprooted and destroyed, like a polson-ivy 
weed in a beautiful garden. 

Why did Hoover take time to put this 
amazing document together? Because, he 
explains, “Every citizen has a duty to learn 
more about the menace that threatens his 
future, his home, his children, and the peace 
of the world. * * * If you will take time to 
inform yourself you will find that commu- 
nism holds no mysteries. * * This book 
is an attempt to explain communism—what 
It is, how it works, what its aims are; and 
most important of all, what we need to know 
to combat it.” 

Hoover knows more about this subject than 
any man alive. He has fought communism 
barehanded since 1919. All the major crimes 
of world communism through 40 years are 
here capitulated, with the capstone of po- 
litical savagery resting upon the troubled 
brow of Mao Tse-tung in Red China, who 
“admitted that 800,000 of his fellow country- 
men had been liquidated between 1949 and 
1954.” 

At that point the lights of civilization 
went out in China. 

No review, however sympathetic, could 
hope to convey the full impact of Hoover's 
day-by-day chronicle of communism at work 
in America—the poisonous hate, the pagan 
ferocity, the dementia of destructive pur- 
pose spewed daily along a thousand fronts 
of subversion, espionage, infiltration, and 
sabotage throughout our peaceful and law- 
abiding land. 

Communism springs in the human soul 
primarily from hatred, and it seeks only to 
destroy. The deepest motivations of com- 
munism, as here delineated by the man who 
has cataloged them for 40 years, are chiefly 
sadistic. 

The famous Lenin School in Moscow, es- 
tablished in 1920, became the top training 
center for Communist shock-troop leaders 
in all nations. Here were taught the tac- 
ties of revolution and civil war. 

“The Soviets wanted rough-and-ready 
revolutionists, men who would kill, murder, 
blow up trains, and start revolutions. * * * 
The National ‘Committee of the Communist 
Party in the United States includes such 
graduates of the Lenin School as Eugene 
Dennis, Claude Lightfoot, Carl Winter, 
Simon W. Gerson, William Weinstone, Nat 
Ganley, Steve Nelson, and others. Former 
Lenin School graduates include such well- 
known Communists as Betty Gannett, Gus 
Hall, Albert Lannon, Phil Bart, Rose Wortis, 
Loretta Stack, Henry Winston, and numerous 
others” (p. 66). 

Nor is there any confusion in the FBI as 
to the real aims of the Communist Party 
in this country. 

“To make the United States a Communist 
nation is the ambition of every party mem- 
ber, regardless of position or rank,” Hoover 
writes. 

In 1922 party membership in the United 
States was about 12,400. By midterm of 
Herbert Hoover's administration Communist 
Party membership hit an alltime low of 
7,500 in 1930. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt's formal 
rec tion of Soviet Russia in November 
1933 gave Communists equal legal standing 
with our own political parties. Thereafter 
Communist Party membership skyrocketed 
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to a peak of 80,000 in 1944. At that point, 
the party in the United States was stronger 
in numbers than the Soviet Party was at 
the time it seized power in Russia. 

By 1955 party membership in the United 
States had declined to 22,600, and by the 
summer of 1957 membership had further 
declined, 

But for every affiliated party member ten 
others are ready, willing, and able to do the 
party's work. 

There were only 20,000 formal members of 
the Communist Party in Bulgaria in Sep- 
tember 1945, when that country of 7 million 
population was taken over as a Kremlin 
satellite. 

Official Communist doctrine, as quoted by 
the FBI from Moscow documents, offers a 
simple plan for the proposed Red takeoy 
in the United States: A 

“The principles upon which a Soviet Amer- 
ican would be organized would be the same, 
in every respect, as those which guided the 
Soviet Union.” * 

There are thousands of dedicated Com- 
munists in America working in secret every 
day toward a Communist America. : 

“But also, thank God,” concludes J. Edgar 
Hoover, “there are millions of Americans who 
oppose them. If we open our eyes, inform 
ourselves, and work together, we can keep 
our country free.” 

Every downturn in the United States 
business graphs is a signal for a new Com- 
munist field day. 

“Actually, Communists would like to de- 
velop an economic crisis" (p. 193). 

Systematic infiltration of schools, churches, 
the press and radio, women's clubs and civic 
clubs, labor unions and farm groups is 4 
cardinal principle of Communist mass agi- 
tation. But all such invasions are regarded 
by the party leaders as but initial steps to 
the ultimate destruction of our democratic 
institutions. The first Communist dictum, 
Hoover warns, is this: “Cooperation or col- 
laboration with non-Communists must never 
be more than a tactic.” 

American Negroes haye been perhaps the 
most tragic victims of Communist mass agi- 
tation, and the controversy on integration 
has given the Communists a field day. 

“The Negro, in Communist eyes, was a 
mere pawn, to be manipulated for the at- 
tainment of party aims” (p. 245), 

The party claim that it is working for 
Negro rights is a deception and a fraud. The 
party’s sole interest, as most American 
Negroes know, is to hoodwink the Negro, to 
exploit him and use him as a tool to build 
a Communist America. 

The party has made vigorous efforts to 
infiltrate the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. This or- 
ganization in 1950 authorized its board of 
directors to revoke the charter of any chap- 
ter found to be Communist controlled. 

Nevertheless, the Communist Party has 
been caught at infiltration tactics in several 
powerful NAACP centers, notably Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, Gary, Ind., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (p. 246). 

“Communism does not mean better hous- 
ing, improved social conditions, or a more 
strict observance of civil rights. The vast 
majority of Negro leaders have rebuffed the 
Communists’ attempt to exploit them. 
The call of the future must be a rekindled 
American faith based on our priceless heri- 
tage of freedom, justice, and the religious 
spirit.” 

Hoover also documents in scholarly fash- 
ion the violent anti-Semitic policies of So- 
viet Russia under Stalin, which have alien- 
ated so many honest liberals recently 
throughout Europe and America. He cites 
the Yiddish-language newspaper Folks- 
Shtimme in Warsaw, April 4, 1956, “that 
Jewish culture has been largely liquidated 
under Stalin and many Jewish leaders 
executed.” ¢ 
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“These monstrous deeds of anti-Semitism 
in Russia have had profound repercussions 
among Communists in the United States,” 
Hoover adds, 

The 16th national convention of the 
United States Communist Party in New York, 
February 1957, pointedly “refused to con- 
demn tyranny and proven anti-Semitism of 
the Soviet Union” (p. 77). 

The New York resolution to denounce Rus- 
sian anti-Semitism was offered by Prof. Mor- 
ris U. Schappes. It noted the liquidation 
of the outstanding Yiddish writers and Jew- 
ish communal and political leaders, and the 
snuffing out of organized Jewish cultural 
life” in Russia and all the Kremlin satellite 
areas, 

Instead of being called up for debate and 
action, this resoluiton was deftly soft- 
pedaled (as was a similar resolution denounc- 
ing Soviet terrorism in Hungary) by being 
referred to the national committee of the 
party for study. Thus the American Com- 
munist convention quietly pigeonholed the 
only resolution offered to denounce and con- 
demn the unending campaign of extermina- 
tion against the Jewish people behind the 
Iron Curtain, 

“One of the most malicious myths that has 
developed in the United States is that per- 
sops of the Jewish faith and Communists 
have something in common, The people who 
gave the world the concept of the monotheis- 
tic God and the Ten Commandments cannot 
remain Jewish and follow the atheism of 
Karl Marx and the deceit of the Communist 
movement.” 

The American Jewish League Against 
Communism is cited as the first American 
organization to expose and document the 
Communist anti-Jewish policies” (p. 258). 

Philip M. Klutznick, the president of 
B'nai B'rith, is quoted, that only in Soviet 
Russia and its satellites is Jewish life lan- 
guishing and approaching extinction.” 

But the cruel betrayal of Negroes, Jews, 
Hungarians—any people, any creed—never 
faves the Kremlin high command. Khru- 
thehev himself is the author of the directive 
that the party must go on, at whatever moral 
cost. 


Said Khrushchev at a 1957 diplomatic fete 
im Moscow: Those who expect us to aban- 
“don communism will have to wait until a 
shrimp learns to whistle.” 


Textiles Need Federal Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial concerning 
the unemployment situation in the tex- 
tile industry in the New England area, 
which appeared in the Evening Tribune, 
Lawrence, Mass., on March 21, 1958: 

TxXTILES NEED FEDERAL HELP 

The unemployment situation in the tex- 
tile industry has its effect on New England 
economy. It needs specific, stimulating ac- 
tion by the Federal Government, and a move 
in that direction has just been made by the 
Northern Textile Association. 

While the administration has proposed a 
program to invigorate private production 
and employment to combat the present re- 
cession the textile industry in this Nation 
has been suffering from a severe depression 
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brought on, in large measure, by shrinking 
export markets and increased imports of for- 
elgn goods. 

Employment in this industry in the 
United States has declined by 344,000 jobs 
since 1950, and it is a well-known fact that 
short time, layoffs, financial losses and liq- 
uidations continue to beset the industry. 

Federal policies should be guided toward 
maintaining employment of the 900,000 
workers left in this industry in this country. 
Instead, production which would provide 
thousands of jobs in textiles and apparels 
has been channeled into the hands of for- 
eign mills with the help of United States 
Government financing of textile machinery 
and raw materials. 

We could never understand why the pro- 
curement of textiles financed or purchased 
with Federal Government cash is not given 
to American mills. Last year alone, for ex- 
ample, United States funds in the amount 
of $88 million were spent for the purchase 
of foreign textiles. 

It Just doesn't make sense. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by the American Coali- 
tion of Patriotic Societies: 

FOREIGN Am 
(Statement by American Coalition of Patri- 
otic Societies, 301 Washington Building, 

Washington, D. C., March 1958) 

Poreign aid has now reached a critical 
stage and legislation this Spring will estab- 
lish a pattern for years to come. Either the 
program will begin to contract or it will con- 
tinue to expand. We believe the time has 
come to contract. In support of our views, 
we desire to recite certain facts and conclu- 
sions. 


EXPENDITURES FOR FOREIGN AID 

By June 30, 1958, expenditures for military 
and economic foreign aid since July 1, 1945, 
will have amounted to approximately 870 
billion. This is the equivalent of one- 
quarter of our national debt. The interest 
on this sum approximately $2.5 billion an- 
nually, which is a continuing charge and 
must be added to the annual expenditures 
of foreign aid in order to arrive at the total 
yearly cost. As foreign-aid expenditures 
grow. so will the interest charges. 

INCREASING COST OF FOREIGN AID 


Annual military and economic foreign-ald 
expenditures have averaged at least $4.5 bil- 
lion dollars in recent years and there is no 
sign of any reduction. On the contrary, the 
President has requested for fiscal year 1959 
$1 billion more of new money than was ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1958. 

NUMBER OF COUNTRIES RECEIVING FOREIGN AID 

Under the Marshall plan, in 1948, foreign 
aid was given to some 14 countries. Assist- 
ance is now being extended to 67 countries 
and the number of recipients is increasing 
each year, 

PROPORTION OF NONMILITARY EXPENDITURES 

The managers of foreign aid have repre- 
sented that 75 percent of our assistance is 
military. This is inaccurate. In fact, more 
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than 60 percent of foreign-aid expenditures 
are for nonmilitary items and services. 


WASTE 


Very large amounts of military aid have 
been wasted by bad planning, mismanage- 
ment, and lack of proper controls. 

The waste and extravagance in every phase 
of the economic-aid program has been gro- 
tesque. The list of horrible examples in 
country after country over the years is far 
too long to enumerate and the amount dis- 
sipated runs into billions of dollars. 


POINT IV 


Point IV was originally intended as a 
means of teaching teachers and imparting 
American skills and know-how. However, 
it has become inextricably involved with in- 
dustrial development, lush engineering con- 
tracts and surveys, and other programs that 
have no relationship to the original purposes. 
It has also become so diffused through our 
efforts to do a little of everything in every 
part of the world that at last count we were 
conducting nearly 2,000 technical coopera- 
tion projects. It has proved impossible to 
man and supervise all these projects properly. 
USE OF FOREIGN AID TO REDUCE INTERNAL DEBTS 


Large amounts of foreign aid have been 
used to meet the deficits and to reduce the 
internal debts of recipient countries, United 
States Treasury checks have been handed to 
ministers of certain countries for budget sup- 
port or other purposes without further 
knowledge of who ultimately received the 
money and how it was spent. 

FOREIGN AID GIVEN TO ANTAGONISTIC COUNTRIES 


More than $2 billion of foreign aid has been 
given away to countries antagonistic or un- 
sympathetic to the United States and to our 
way of life. This includes Russia, 

INVESTMENT OF FOREIGN PRIVATE CAPITAL 


grants and loans have been made to 
countries that have done everything possible 
to discourage the investment of foreign 
private capital, 
ABSENCE OF JUSTIFIED PROGRAMS 


A significant amount of ecenomic aid has 
been accorded to recipient countries in the 
absence of adequately justified programs, 
This kind of political assistance becomes a 
substitute for sound diplomacy and definite 
policies and therefore takes on the character- 
istics of bribery or blackmail. 

SOFT CURRENCY LOANS 

The development lending fund upon which 
the administration now places so much 
emphasis is unsound in its conception be- 
cause of the weight given to soft currency 
loans. The Fairless committee appointed by 
the President to study foreign aid, con- 
demned soft loans and said, “Our relations 
with other countries will suffer from United 
States control of large amounts of their cur- 
rencies.” We cannot convert these currencies 
into dollars, and shall therefore either have 
to use them within the countries under con- 
ditions that open us to the charge of im- 
perialism or give them away in which case 
the so-called loans become a device for 
further grant aid. 

SOVIET ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

Administration propaganda to the effect 
that the Soviet bloc is outspending the 
United States in economic assistance to 
‘countries we wish to preserve for the free 
world is entirely incorrect. 

BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 

In the expansion of this vast program 
which started as a 4-year emergency project 
under the Marshall plan but which is now 
put forward by the administration as a semi- 
permanent instrument of our foreign policy, 
a constantly growing and self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy has entrenched itself and in 
reality controls both policy and operations. 
There is ample evidence that this bureauc- 
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racy is convinced that man's life in various 
parts of the world must be planned and 
regulated with the help of foreign-ald funds. 
This is not the traditional American way of 
thinking. 

The foregoing statement of facts are docu- 
mented in thousands of pages of hearings, 
reports and records of congressional commit- 
tees, the Hoover Commission, and other re- 
Sponsible investigators. 

We do not advocate the immediate abo- 
lition of foreign aid. We can accept the 
program as a temporary and emergency meas~ 
ure subject to distinct Umitatlons and defi- 
nite policies. We cannot accept it in its 
present form with all its waste or as an ever- 
expanding and permanent political give- 
away. 

Our reasons for this conviction are simple. 
What we, as a Nation, are now doing is beyond 
our capacity to plan, staff, and manage prop- 
erly and our stated long tange objectives are 
over and above the ability of any govern- 
ment to achieve. We cannot buy friends 
or allies nor can we influence men’s political 
attitudes and change the ancient cultural 
patterns of other countries by the use of 
dollars, To suppose that we can is to accept 
the Marxian doctrine of economic dotermin- 
ism. Many of the things we are undertaking 
in the technical and economic development 
programs cannot be absorbed by the recipi- 
ents for a long time to come, if ever. The 
more deeply we become committed the great- 
er will be the demands upon us by the recipi- 
ent countries. The longer they can count 
upon our aid the less will be their incentive 
to create the foundation for their own self- 
development. Since they cannot progress 
fast enough to use productively all of the 
aid they manage to extract from us an in- 
creasing amount of our dollars will go into 
budget support as a political expedient. This 
can prove to be a bottomless pit resulting in 
the worst kinds of inflation, the socialization 
of most of the undeveloped countries and an 
intolerable burden upon the American tax- 
payer. 

We urge that an all out effort be made now 
to assure better use of appropriated funds 
and the adoption of policies that would re- 
sult in the gradual contraction and even- 
tual termination of the program rather than 
its indefinite expansion. 4 

A business recession is already upon us 
and all signs point to a large national budget- 
ary deficit for next year with further infla- 
tion. In these circumstances how much 
more foreign-ald waste can our people stand? 


The forthcoming foreign-aid debate will 
be of prime importance to every citizen, It 
will be characterized by a government spon- 
Sored propaganda campaign of unprece- 
dented intensity to sell the alleged benefits 
of an enlarged program of activities and ex- 
penditures. Foreign-aid appropriations for 
fiscal year 1959 should be reduced, and the 
piesa, brought to a conclusion in the near 

uture. 


To Teen-Age America: A Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. REED, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the personality and character of 
Theodore Roosevelt has had a terrific 
influence not only on the character of 
the youth of his day, but on the youth 
of succeeding generations. The Nation 
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is stronger for his having lived and 
served. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an article which 
appeared in a special centennial issue 
of Roosevelt thrift talks, dated October 
1957, entitled To Teen-Age America: A 
Challenge,” by Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, 
Director of the Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial Commission: 

1 To TEEN-AcdR AMERICA! A CHALLENGE 


(By Hermann Hagedorn, Director, Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Commission) 


As the centennial of Theodore Roosevelt's 
birth draws near, we who have been charged 
by Congress with the responsibility of ar- 
ranging for its observance, think about you, 
America's teen-agers, with especial anticipa- 
tion. 

We remember Theodore Roosevelt's warm 
feeling for young people, and of the appeal 
that he had for them, His vigor and daring, 
his directness, his sincerity, his capacity for 
action, his humor, his charm, endeared him 
to them. His adventurous life and dramatic 
rise to fame and leadership caught their 
imagination. 

THE ETERNAL BOY 


His critics said of him that he never realiy 
grew up, by which they meant that he never 
quite overcame the eternal boy in him. Per- 
haps that wasa blemish, but it made youth 
love him. He had no business, at 55, to go 
on the last of his dangerous exploits, the 
charting of a thousand-mile-long river in 
the Brazilian wilderness, but his excuse for 
going endeared him even to those who dis- 
approved of it. “It was my last chance,” he 
said, “to be a boy.” 

It is not the boy that we ask you to help 
us recall to the American people in the year 
of his centennial. It is the man who was 
described by a distinguished contemporary, 
Elihu Root, as the greatest teacher of the 
essentials of popular self-government the 
world has ever known. Perhaps he was 60 
great a teacher because he was so much a 
boy. 

We who are preparing for the centennial 
observance are not out to celebrate a birth- 
day, or glorify a national hero. We are out 
to spread a message—Theodore Roosevelt's 
simple, down-to-earth, yet inspiring message 
of Responsible Citizenship. We are out to 
start a fire—a fire in the hearts of American 
men and women, American boys and girls, 
the kind of fire for America that was in 
Theodore Roosevelt's heart, 

We believe that that message and that fire 
have meaning for all freemen today and 
especially for you young people, as you face 
the confused and dangerous world in which 
we are all of us living. What Theodore 
Roosevelt says to you, he learned from the 
great men who preceded him and by his ex- 
perience in almost 40 years of public service. 


A FIRE IN THE HEART 


He was no genius, endowed at birth with 
gifts which other men lack. He was a man 
of ordinary capacities which he developed to 
extraordinary power by certain qualities 
which, taken together, men call character, 
and by a fire in the heart to give and to 
serve. He was different from the average 
only because he inherited enough money to 
have been able to choose a life of ease and 
pleasure and indulgence. He chose, instead, 
the life of self-discipline, courage, and sery- 
ice, choosing it not only because, by the 
standards of his upbringing, the choice was 
right, but because it seemed to him to offer 
a lot more fun, 

For, if he was no genius, he was no plaster 
saint, either. He made plenty of mistakes, as 
we ourselves make mistakes, and, like us, 
he wanted to be better than he occasionally 
seemed able to be. He fought through 40 
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years, packed with action, daring, and adven- 
ture, to make his mind and spirit serve the 
highest interests of his country. In the 
course of that struggle which took him to the 
Presidency of the United States he came to 

certain truths of personal and na- 
tional life, which he found were essential to 
intelligent living and to the assurance of a 
decent and secure future for individuals and 
for the Nation. 

TRUTHS FOR A FREE PEOPLE 


These truths, he recognized, are not new. 
They are as old as the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. But they are 
the truths that led generations of men and 
women to come across the seas to establish 
a free society; the truths for which high- 
spirited men offered their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor to build a free 
Republic; the truths out of which the Dec-* 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion fashioned a great Nation. Those truths 
are essential today to the preservation of a 
free America, a free world. 

Throughout his public life, Theodore 
Roosevelt drove those truths into the minds 
and hearts of the American people, so 
that, as Mr. Root put it, “they stuck and 
dominated, never striving for novelty or orig- 
inality, but always driving home the deep, 
fundamental truths of public life, of a great 
self-governing democracy,” the ancient 
truths that had been overlooked by indiffer- 
ence and error, wrongheartedness and 
wrongheadedness, the eternal truths upon 
which justice and liberty depend among 
men, : 

THE FREE CITIZEN 


What Theodore Roosevelt said, and what 
he did to give substance to his words, is set 
down in a volume of quotations from his 
writings and stories from his record, called 
The Free Citizen, which through the coopera- 
tion of the Theodore Roosevelt Association 
will be made available to the public. The 
Free Citizen is by Theodore Roosevelt, but it 
is not just Roosevelt speaking. It is Wash- 
ington. It is Franklin. It is Jefferson and 
Hamilton. It is Abraham Lincoln. Out of 
the thought and experience of these men 
and hundreds of other men—and women, 
too—who, in thelr lives tested and proved the 
principles underlying America’s free institu- 
tions; out of these searchings and findings, 
confirmed by his own experience, Theodore 
Roosevelt hammered out the truths of re- 
sponsible citizenship which burn in the pages 
of The Free Citizen. 


AMERICA SPEAKING 


So it is not just Theodore Roosevelt, it is 
America, speaking to you who, tomorrow, 
will be America’s leaders. It is America, 
seeking fit representatives to carry the torch 
of freedom through a dark world. It is 
America appealing to you because it needs 
you, your minds, your hearts, your wilis. 

It is America, asking you to make a de- 
cision as it asked the young Theodore Roose- 
velt to make a decision: Are you going to 
serve just yourself, or are you going to 
serve your country? It is going to be your 
own ego, of America? Is it going to be ease, 
vanity, popularity, Indulgence, boredom? Or 
self-discipline, courage, responsibility, sery- 
ice and adventure? 

WHAT IS YOUR DECISION? 

Not only Theodore Roosevelt had to face 
those questions and make a decision. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and the rest had to face 
them, and decide. Every man and woman 
who has contributed to American progress 
has had to face the same questions and 
make the hard but infinitely rewarding de- 
cision that, America asks you to make. 

THE BRIGHT SWORD ö 

We, members of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission who have declared 
responsible citizenship to be the centen- 

s 
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nial’s theme and have sponsored “The 
Free Citizen,” know the decision that many 
of you will want to make, and will make. 

We believe in you and in your hunger to 
live more telling lives. We believe that the 
best of you who are 15, 16, 17, 18, have a 
quality of idealism, a longing to give your- 
selves to a high cause, which many of your 
elders once had but have lost. Perhaps 
these qualities dried up and died in them 
because no one saw they were there and set 
them to work. The bright sword was ready, 
but it was allowed to rust in the scabbard, 


TOMORROW'S GOVERNORS AND PRESIDENTS 


We who constitute the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission would not make the 
mistake of underrating you, and what you 
have to give. We believe that you, the youth 
of today who are tomorrow’s Congressmen 
and Senators, Governors, and Presidents, to- 
morrow's Cabinet members, Ambassadors, 
generals and admirals; tomorrow's teachers 
and preachers, editors and radio commenta- 
tors; tomorrow's novelists, playwrights, art- 
ists and poets, are—by the nature of the 
fire that is in you—qualified, above all oth- 
ers, to undertake the task of getting the 
spirit and the truths of the Free Citizen 
back into the blood stream of the Amer- 
ican people. 

A MAN OF ORDINARY CAPACITIES 


To those of you who question your own 
capacity to take on your portion of this task, 
we recall again the basic and most inspiring 
fact of Theodore Roosevelt's life—that he 
Was a man of ordinary capacities, determined 
to develop to the utmost the capacities that 
he had, 


YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING 


We dare to challenge you to this adventure 
because we believe that you have been wait- 
ing a long time for a chance to get up and 
get going, not only in your school but in the 
world outside the school walls. What we ask 
you to do is no more—and no less—than to 
help build the kind of-world that you your- 
self want to live in, which you—and we with 
you—can do only as we overcome the pas- 
sion of evil men for a world enslaved with 
the greater passion of the free spirit for a 
world of self-disciplined liberty. 

A CAUSE BIGGER THAN YOURSELF 


‘There is a way in which you can have a 
part in this major struggle of our time, a 
simple way, in which, without stepping out- 
side your community, you can, in a critical 
hour, serve the cause of free government at 
home and abroad. None of the activities 
that we propose to you on the attached pages 
will take very much time. They will take 
intelligence; they will take energy; they 
will take imagination and strategic planning 


to get past the barriers of indifference of 


some of the people you may most want to 
have help you. They will take enthusiasm; 
they will take determination. They will, 
finally, take what is known as dedication, 
which means losing yourself in a cause big- 
ger than yourself or any person whatever 
living or dead—a cause whose banners you 
must follow by a kind of inner compulsion, 


A CHALLENGING TASK 


We believe that many of you—most of 
you, perhaps—have the intelligence, the 
energy and the imagination, the enthusiasm, 
the determination, and the capacity for dedi- 
cation which the venture demands. For that 
reason we summon you, young people—not 
tomorrow, not next year, not 10 years hence, 
but now—to one of the most challenging 
and baffling tasks that, in 10,000 years of 
history, mankind has undertaken, That task 
is nothing less than to give human beings 
the urge to make themselves fit to operate 
and to perpetuate the intricate machinery 
of reason and emotion, authority, and free 
will, which we call self-government and must 
constantly cleanse and repair and watch 
over, if liberty is to survive. 
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Coal Exports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter which 
I have received from Mr. R. Anderson, 
vice president of Pablo P. Mueller, Inc., 
of New York City. The text of the letter 
follows: 


Marcu 20, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Cetter: On February 27, 1958, 
there appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an insert by Senator WaTkKrNs of Utah, en- 
titled, “Domestic Procurement of Commodi- 
ties for Mutual Security Program.” You 
will see from this that the eminent Senator 
from Utah has made the suggestion that 
the President invoke section 510 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 so that all goods 
supplied under the act will be purchased 
from the United States instead of on a world- 
wide basis. In his letter to the President, 
the Senator cites the loss of 4 coal cargoes 
out of 8 cargoes to Japan and Australia and 
possibly an additional 4 cargoes that may 
be lost to the same sources. All of these 
cargoes were for shipment to Korea. 

We offer you the following reasons why 
We must oppose most vigorously the action 
suggested by the Senator from Utah: 

The arguments advanced for this step 
are concentrated upon the smallest area that 
touches American coal exports, viz. Korea. 
Using the distinguished Senator's own fig- 
ures, there has been only approximately 
80,000 tons involved that either did not, or 
may not be placed with American coal pro- 
ducers. 

Against this, we would remind you that 
in 1957 the total exports of American coal, 
both bituminous and anthracite, from At- 
lantic tidewater ports, which handle the 
overwhelming bulk of United States coal ex- 
ports, totaled about 62,300,000 tons; 1. e., 
about 58 million tons of bituminous coal and 
4,300,000 tons of anthracite coal. Most of 
this tonnage went to western European 
countries although about 5,000,000 tons 
were exported to Japan. The greater part of 
this 62,300,000 tons was bought and paid for 
with funds from sources other than mutual 
security authorizations. Korea, Spain, and 
Yugoslavia were the only countries which 
bought coal with Mutual Security Act funds. 
As you know, many foreign clients of the 
American coal exporters are under contract 
for coal for the next several years. It is no 
secret in the coal trade that, due to weather, 
fiscal problems, and the slowing down of 
industrial expansion, most coal-consuming 
areas abroad are overstocked with coal. De- 
mand has not held up to the pace anticipated 
when these long-term contracts for American 
coal were made. This has resulted in un- 
expected problems for both the receivers 
and shippers of American coal. At the same 
time, there has been a freeing of domestic 
coal supplies in some European areas, and 
there are growing signs that shortsighted 
national interests abroad are advocating that 
measures be taken to curb the importation 
of American coal. 

Therefore, the present is the most inop- 
portune time to bring up this delicate ques- 
tion because of the conditions which have 
existed throughout Europe since the sum- 
mer of last year and still exist at the present 
time. If the suggested action is taken, it is 
almost certain that most foreign countries 
will study, and possibly enact retaliatory 
messures that will be prejudicial to Ameri- 
can interests, If this should occur, then the 
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loss of tonnage for American coal mines, coal 
miners, railroad, and shipping interests 
would be far greater than the rather small 
benefits desired. As a matter of fact, there 
have recently been open discussions in such 
important coal-importing countries as Ger- 
many advocating that restrictions be im- 
paso: to curb the importation of American 


8 is Important that the American policy 
continues to make it possible for countries 
abroad to earn dollars by trade and that they 
will be able to spend voluntarlly their scarce 
foreign exchange, whether produced by trade 
or aid, where it is to their ecnomic advantage. 
The United States has maintained this policy 
since the war, and the outstanding results 
obtained under it are a matter of record and 
justify the continuance of this policy. 

We earnestly enlist your support of our 
opposition to this move and can assure you 
that our position is based solely upon our 
practical knowledge of the present market 
factors, Our industry faces very acute and 
severe problems in its effort to try to main- 
tain the high level of American coal exports, 
and we do foresee a very real danger if the 
distinguished Senator's suggestion is carried 
out. ; 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Panto P. MULLER, Inc, 
R. ANDERSON, 
Vice President. 


A Much-Needed Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I introduced a bill, H. R. 
11554, to give credit to those States 
which have already completed portions 
of their share of the Interstate High- 
way System. The principle embodied 
in this and related measures, now.before 
the House Public Works Committee, is 
a sound one. If simple justice is to be 
served, it should be enacted into law in 
this session of Congress. 

This measure will provide equitable 
reimbursement for New York and other 
States which have shown the initiative 


-and ability to go ahead on their own in 


building the Interstate Highway System. 
The repayment would be achieved by 
allowing Federal payments up to 90 per- 
cent for substitute mileage to be added 
to the system in place of completed 
highway mileage. 

As of June 30, 1957, New York State 
had completed nearly 580 miles of the 
original 1,200 interstate mileage allot- 
ment, at a cost of $1,062,600,000. Under 
terms of H. R. 11554, some $822,800,000 
would go to New York in payment for 
completion of the substitute mileage. 
This amounts to roughly $50 per person 
in my State. The payments would take 
effect beginning in 1960. 

Many other States which have forged 
ahead on their own would also benefit 
from this legislation. On the overall 
national level, credit would total about 
$4,200 million, for 10,859 miles of com- 
pleted highways. 

The pay-as-you-build principle em- 
bodied in the original highway bill is a 
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sound and constructive one. Were that 
more Federal programs were run on such 
a hardheaded basis. However, we should 
not let that auspicious start be darkened 
by allowing later inequities in the dis- 
tribution of funds. 

It is my understanding that when the 
New York State Thruway and other 
road programs were begun prior to en- 
actment of the highway bill, if was 
thought some sort of reimbursement for 

completed work would later be forth- 
coming. In all due fairness legislation 
to provide some form of repayment 
should be enacted. It would prevent the 
States which went ahead on their own 
from being penalized just because they 
had the foresight to get the job done, in- 
stead of waiting for Uncle Sam to pro- 
vide the money. 

As it is, New York State receives its 
usual short end of the stick under this 
Federal program. We are the most 
Fopulous State in the Union. We are 
the most important business, manufac- 
turing, and commercial State. We rank 
second in the Nation in number of auto- 
Mobiles and is gas consumption. As a 
result, New York contributes heavily to 
the revenues available to the Federal 
Government for this highway program. 
As usual, we put in more than we get 
out. We should at least receive credit 
for our contributions to the system. 

The Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem marks a significant forward step in 
the internal development of our Nation. 
By drawing together our great industrial 
and population centers, it provides an 
important link in times of war or peace. 
But its worthy purposes and methods 
Should not be used to deprive States 
which have already contributed to it 
from getting money for their work. 

Because H. R. 11554 and the other 
identical bills before the Public Works 
Committee provide a fair and sane an- 
Swer to the problem of the States which 
have pushed ahead with their contribu- 
tion to the Interstate Highway System, 
it deserves the full support of this com- 
mittee and eventually of the Congress 
and the President. 


Address by Dr. Thomas Dooley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, & 
good friend of mine by the name of 
Dooley does a lot of good in this world. 
He makes Tums. He also is quick to 
recognize another good Dooley, the fa- 
mous “Dr. Tom,” of St. Louis. Life 
Magazine has called him the “do-it- 
yourself Samaritan”; his associates 
Speak of him as a “combination of 
Huckleberry Finn and Prince Valiant”; 
the Ambassador from Laos names him 
as a man who “has given a magnificent 
demonstration of goodwill and unself- 
ishness”; and I know Dr, Tom simply as 
a great American. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In 1954, as a Navy medic, Dr. Dooley 
was assigned to aid more than 600,000 
Indochinese refugees who were fleeing 
from North Vietnam. After his tour of 
duty, he volunteered to remain in Asia 
and continue his work, His small team 
built, staffed, and supplied a camp 
large enough to house 15,000 refugees. 
After caring for these suffering, home- 
less victims until his job was done, Dr. 
Tom returned home. But he returned 
to the luxuries of America only long 
enough to write a powerful book about 
his experiences and then to embark upon 
a series of lecture tours. The money he 
raised went back to Asia to build another 
hospital. After presenting all the fa- 
cilities to the Government of Laos, he 
has come home again—come home to 
find more money to build more hospi- 
tals to help more people. That so far 
has been the story of Dr. Tom's life—a 
story of dedication to his fellow man. 

Last month in St. Louis, the Alumni 
Association of the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy, at their annual alumni 
award presentation dinner, honored this 
great humanitarian. I consider it a 
privilege to insert in the Recorp the re- 
marks of Dr. Thomas Dooley, as follows: 
SPEECH OF Dr. THOMAS DOOLEY TO ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION OF THE ST. LOUIS COLLEGE OF 

PHARMACY, FEBRUARY 9, 1958 

Your Excellency and Mrs. Wells, and Mr. 
Dueker, ladies and gentlemen, and every- 
body here, they say that you can spend many 
hours writing and many hours speaking in 
order to tell somebody how grateful you are, 
Were I to tell you how grateful I am for this, 
you'd be here for 3 or 4 days. Let me say 
to all of you who are here, to all of the com- 
panies who have helped, to Bill Dooley and 
Lewis-Howe, to all here, let me offer to you 
the most majestic utterance I believe our 
language possesses. Permit me to say to you, 
“Thank you. Thank you very much.” 

John was very kind to mention the fact 
that I have had many very good things in 
my life. Let me ask you to please agree with 
me when I say, “The very best thing that I 
have had in my life is my mother, sitting 
right over there.” 

And now let's get down to some land, 
something a bit less pleasant, I want to tell 
you, in the few minutes that are allotted to 
me, something of Indochina; something of 
where all of these medicines are going to go; 
something of where many of your medicines 
have already been. Now, what I have to tell 
you isn’t very pretty. Im not so sure I 
should tell you just after you've eaten. I'm 
going to try to tell you something of the 
wretchedness and of the misery of that part 
of the world, but at the same time, I want to 
tell you of the fineness of these people. I'm 
going to tell you of the hideous atrocities 
that I've seen the Communists commit, week 
after week, and at the same time, I'm going 
to try to tell you of the magnificent faith 
of the people of Asia. I'm going to tell 
you, and I wish I could put up photographs 
here, of the swollen bellies of starvation and 
of the ankles of beri-beri, but at the same 
time, I'm going to try to tell you just a little 
bit about God. 

* — . * . 

I was a member of a medical unit that was 
transferred to Indochina in July of 1954. 
The Frenchmen of Vietnam east government 
called upon the American Navy to help trans- 
port an anticipated 100,000 people to go to 
the south and my unit was transferred and 
I was sent ashore inside of a small little 
international zone—and I've got a lot of 
black and blue marks to tell you how inter- 
national that zone was. Inside of a zone so 


many miles wide and so many miles in depth, 
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a medical team of the Navy was sent to proc- 
ess and treat, to DDT and to innoculate the 
refugees as they streamed from the north 
into Hie Fong, before they went out on the 
American ships, 


In the camp of Hie Fong, we housed 
refugees. We built a camp big enough to 
house 15,000 refugees. The very first week 
that we were in the camp, I was called to 
the Bamboo Curtain, which was right on the 
edge of our camp, and there every few feet 
apart were Communist guards standing at 
Parade rest. And I was called there one day 
and they had a group of children, about the 
size of a little boy I saw today with a cow- 
boy hat on, and these kids had their hands 
tied behind their backs and up behind their 
necks. And the guard sald to me, “Doctor, 
do you want, into your camp, traitors?” and 
I said, “We'll take anyone” and he shoved 
these kids over at me, and I turned and said, 
“Would you please tell me what children 
like this can do that is treasonous?” And 
he said. Doctor, can you recite the Lord's 
Prayer?” Isaid, “You're darn tootin'’.” And 
he said, “You recite the Lord's Prayer, and 
III show you treason,” and I did, and when 
I came to the words which say "Give us this 
day our dally bread,” the guard said, That's 
treason—here in our country, one gets one’s 
daily bread from the Free Democratic Re- 
public of the Communist Nation and not 
from any God.” And then, the words which 
say “Deliver us from evil,” and once again, 
the guard said, That's treason, for it's 
treason to say that in the Communist State 
there is any evil.” And to prevent those 
kids—to prevent those youngsters, maybe 
the age of yours—to prevent those children 
from ever again hearing such treason, those 
Chinese Communist guards had rammed 
into the ears of each child a chopstick—and 
that was just the beginning. Week after 
week after week, this sort of thing came to 
us, Example after example came to us of 
how the Communists would not stick, This 
wasn't a bandit. This wasn’t an individual 
terrorist. This wasn't one man who was no 
good. I speak with the veracity of having 
spent almost a year in that camp. Atrocity, 
beating, mutilation, mauling—these were 
the keynote of the Communist agreement of 
the Geneva Treaty of 1954, 

. 


We used to try to explain ourselves to the 
people. We used to try to tell them about 
America. They would say to us, “Doctor, 
what do you mean by freedom?” And we'd 
try to give them an explanation and they 
would say, “That's funny, we thought free- 
dom meant the right of the rich to exploit 
the poor.” They'd say, “Doctor, what is 
democracy?” And we'd try to give an expla- 
nation, and they’d say, That's funny, we 
thought democracy was the atmosphere in 
which capitalism could exist,” and capital- 
ism was the lawful and legal right of the 
rich to exploit the poor. Every refugee had 
definitions. Every single man along that 
line, every man that beat and burned, every 
man that pellied and destroyed, every Com- 
munist knew what he believed in; he knew 
why he believed in it; and he could express 
it to us. As a consequence, we had to spend 
a great deal of time merely telling our 
refugees what America believes in. 

The months went on. According to the 
Geneva Treaty, May 15 was to be the turn- 
over date. Once again, in complete viola- 
tion of their treaty, the Communists came 
into our camp many, many days early, and 
once again, they committed the same things 
we have now known to be unbearable to 
those behind a curtain of terror. Every- 
thing that they did, every atrocity that I 
saw them commit, everything I've men- 
tioned tonight, every one I’ve mentioned in 
my books, and dozens and dozens and 
dozens of other ones, I photographed with a 
small Navy intelligence camera about the 
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size of this pen. I have photographic, ab- 
solute proof for those who still think that 
we can believe in communism, 


Chronologically, we left Vietnam in May. 
June, July, August, September, and October, 
many men were hospitalized in the Philip- 
pines, I in Japan. Someone told me to act 
out my hostilities on a typewriter, and I 
wrote a book, and I came home to America, 
and I went out on a lecture tour, and I tried 
to throw out rhetorical thunderbolts. I tried 
to make people become aware, and every time 
I'd open my mouth, any time we'd do any- 
thing and we'd leave the hyperadrenalism of 
an audience behind me and go home, I would 
think of the words of Robert Frost—the 
words would say, “The woods are lovely, 
dark, and deep, but I have promises to keep, 
and miles to go before I sleep.” 

We had an idea. We used to discuss it 
there. We thought of how great it would be 
to have a small medical team, entirely inde- 
pendent of government, entirely independ- 
ent of religions, but cognizant of both. We 
decided it would be great If that team could 
go back into Southeast Asia somewhere and 
to practice the art of medicine, simply be- 
cause (a) we are medical people and our 
duty is to those who are sick, (b) because 
these people ain't got it so good,” and (c) 
to show these people what young Americans 
are really like. 

Two years ago, I did just what Courtney 
is doing for me now. We went around on 
the biggest bumming operation that America 
has ever been subjected to. Once again, 
from Phizer and Mead Johnson, and A. S. 
Aloe, and Meals for Millions, and others, I 
received enough equipment and supplies to 
run a hospital for 15 months. I went out to 
Hollywood and Hedda Hopper gave a party 
and she put Walt Disney at the side of me 
and Mr. Disney said, My, Doctor, this is a 
good thing you're doing.” And he said, “I'd 
like to help”; and I said, “Sir, you can, why 
don't you give me Bambi, Snow White, Fan- 
tasia, Mickey Mouse, and Dumbo?” He said, 
“Doctor, I'd be delighted to.” And I said, 
“But, sir, I don't have a projector.” He 
said, “Well, Tu give you a projector.” I 
said, “But, sir, I don't have a generator.” 
He said, “Well, all right, Dooley, I'll give you 
a generator, but you've got to run the ma- 
chine yourself.” 

I went to Abercrombie—your Abercrombie 
and Fitch—you know, you pay 5 bucks to 
get their catalog. I went to Abercrombie 
and I bought some equipment and then a 
few weeks later, I went in on a certain 
morning and I went to the manager and I 
said, “Sir, look at my bill.” And he said, 
“Well, Doctor, you purchased a thousand 
dollars worth of equipment.” And so, with 
Celtic humility, I said, “Sir, I'm Dr. Tom 
Dooley” and that didn't mean a thing to 
him 


And so then I told him what I was going 
to do and he said, “Well, that’s a good idea, 
what can Abercrombie do for you?” And I 
said, “Sir, you can cut that bill from $1,000 
down to about 610.“ And he said, “Doctor, 
we would be proud to do that,” and when 
I left, he said, “You know, you are not a 
very good businessman, Dooley.” And I said, 
“I think I am pretty damn good to knock you 
guys down to this kind of money.” And he 
said, “No, you should have asked me to cut 
it to a dollar—I would have done it.” This 
was the cooperation. You know, I was 
thinking when I was standing here, you get 
angry at people. You get furious when they 
pass you on the right-hand side of the road. 
You get angry when the waiter spills the 
coffee on you. You get mad sometimes at 
what seems to be individual stupidity. But 
you know, after listening to what Court just 
said, and after knowing what I learned from 
America in 1956, this is a pretty wonderful 
country and Americans are pretty wonderful 
people. 
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I went to His Excellency, Ourot Souvan- 
mavong. I asked him if I could go to his 
kingdom of Laos to practice medicine, be- 
cause this area is only a few hundred miles, 
the dialects are the same, closely akin, that 
I knew the people north of the capitol had 
very, very little contact with the outside 
world. And so, the Ambassador said, “Yes, 
Doctor, you may come to our kingdom of two 
and a half million people—million people— 
we only have one doctor of medicine. One 
physician by international standards for a 
kingdom of two and a half million people. 


Now, with the help of the Loas govern- 
ment, and with the village help, we built a 
hospital. And when I say “hospital” do not 
think this group of buildings over here. We 
had four little bamboo huts up on stilts, with 
neither running water, with no electricity, 
with no bourbon on the rocks, with no good- 
looking girls, with nothing. In this hospital, 
we had 35 beds, 50 mats, and ran a daily 
clinic sick hall of over a hundred people. 
They are good; they are kind; they are a 
gentle people. They are a confused and mis- 
taken people. They are a people in the 
north subjected, once again, to communism. 
They are a people in the north living in the 
fear of Communist conquest. The people of 
Laos hate communism, and the people of 
Laos, I do not believe, will ever voluntarily 
take communism, 


We also had a supply problem. We had 
the basic medicines, We had an operating 
room from A. S. Aloe, but we had no adhe- 
sive tape. We had the antibiotics, but Id 
forgotten the aspirins (I haven't forgotten 
them this time). We, therefore, had to con- 
stantly write letters home to friends, And 
I would get letters from schools, such as the 
one in Harrisburg, and they’d say, “What can 
we do for you?” And I'd write back and 
say, “Send me soap” and a bunch of kids 
would give a dance at a high school and to 
get into that dance, the admission price was 
five bars of soap. And they had a sign over 
the dance hall which said, “Soap for Dr. 
Dooley.” They must have thought I was the 
dirtiest doctor in Asia. Harrisburg, I., sent 
me baby clothes. Exactly 114 organizations 
in America sent things to us. If any of you 
ever go to Asia—if any of you ever go there, 
half a world away—if any of you ever go to 
the foothills of Malaya—you will see some 
children walking around bare-bottom naked 
with a tee shirt on and on the tee shirt it 
would say “University of Notre Dame, class 
of 57.“ 

. . . . * 


Please understand that our hospital is not 
an open checkbook; that our hospital is not 
an endless, limitless, foreign-aid project. I 
believe nothing undermines respect more 
than endless giving of dollars. We charged 
everybody for medicines. If you have a baby 
in my hospital, it costs you a chicken. If 
you have an operation, it costs a baby pig. 
For every pill which I pass out, I will get an 
egg. For 12 terramycin, for a million point 
two aspirin, tables in the next several years, 
I will get a million point two chicken eggs. 
And my people complain about my price 
Just the way you complain here in St. Louls. 

Once again, we are constantly explaining 
ourselves; we are constantly answering their 
questions. We are not trying to make con- 
verts out of these people—I am not trying 
ta make them Irish, Catholics, or New Re- 
publicans. We're simply trying to show 
them, in action, what we know to be our 
creed—that the brotherhood of man does, 
indeed, transcend the sovereignty of nations, 

If I could pick you up bodily and take 
you to my hospital now, this is what you 
would see on the front porch. Try to visual- 
ize it; try to smell it; try to feel it. You 
would see old men with yaws, on the floor 
sitting with infants with whooping cough, 
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You would see the wretched, bloated, stink- 
ing lepers, with just a fieck of hope left, 
You'd see, on the floor, small babies. You'd 
see old men hacking out their life and lungs 
in tuberculosis. You'd see old men gnaw 
with pain with their skin a parchment yel- 
low. You'd see small babies with active, 
forminating smallpox, in the arms of young, 
pregnant mothers. You'd see old women 
with excoriated lips and hugs, pendulous 
goiters hanging from their necks. And you'd 
see the kids of Asia. You'd see the won- 
derful, sweet-tempered, little children, not 
unlike your own, except that on their sores 
and on their scars, there is always a seem- 
ing, teeming, seething mass of maggots. 
If you'd see these kids as I do, you'd know 
very, very much that “they ain't got it so 
good” and you'd realize what a mansion 
America is, in the middle of a world slum. 
And if any of you could see my three Ameri- 
can guys taking care of these people with 
this spontaneity, then you'd know, as I 
know, that the brotherhood of man does 
exist, and it exists as strongly, and as firmly, 
and as surely, as does the Fatherhood of 
God. 


We built, stocked, and supplied a hospital. 
We trained a local personne! to a level that 
they could take over. We didn't try to make 
them alr-conditionad Americans. We didn't 
try to make them real images, pale thin, 
back-appealing Americans. We just tried to 
get them up a few rungs on the ladder. We 
tried to make them a few centuries ahead 
of them. I am ridiculed over here because 
I practice 19th century medicin, with no X- 
ray and no laboratories. They are correct— 
I do. And when I left there, and our per- 
sonnel began to run our hospital, it dropped 
to 18th century medicine, and I admit it, 
the people live in the 15th century in the 
mountains of North Laos, 


I came home in October. I thought, “I'm 
finished, I've had the course.” On my way 
home, I stopped off and talked and worked 
with Dr. Albert Schweitzer, whom I have 
always admired as one of the greatest men 
in the world. And now that Im back, as 
soon as I came home, my men and I are still 
unsatisfied. Anyone who has seen the needs 
of Asia, would still be unsatisfied. Do you 
realize that two-thirds of the human race— 
two-thirds of the human race—doesn’t have 
adequate medicine (and I use the word 
“adequate” in its loosest sense). Two-thirds 
of the world will go to bed tonight just a 
little hungry. We're only a hundred and 
seventy-some million people in America. 
There's almost 600 million people in China, 
alone. If you had seen what we have seen, 
some years there in Asia, with whatever 
faith, breath, and talent you might have, 
you'd all be more aware of a human’s one- 
ness with other man, It has been said that 
no man is an Island to himself—man has 
claims on man. We believe lt. Now, how 
does this apply to us? We also believe that 
it is better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness. 

Schweitzer said (and John, this brings up 
what you said), Schweitzer said, It's not so 
important in this world what men have 
done, or where men have been, but what 
counts in this world is what men shall do 
and where men shall go,” And he said, 
“The most important thing to a productive 
life for God and country, is a constancy— 
a constancy of the spirit’—not one great 
flush of emotion; not one wonderful ban- 
court and one generous donation; not 1 
year, or 2, or 3 in Asia, but the con- 
stancy of going on and on and on and on. 
Here is our endeayor to go on, which has 
high hopes of success because of your help 
to me. In your help to our plan—Medico— 
you have very, very beautifully illustrated 
that you are supremely aware and inti- 
mately involved in these problems of Asia. 
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We have established a foundation called 
Medico, under the International Rescue 
Committee. And, very basically, we are 
going to furnish to the world medical serv- 
ice—medical service to the villages of for- 
eign lands on the level of the village. We're 
not going to stand up in any haughty, gray 
flannel suit on a pedestal and say, “Be as 
we are,” but we're going to get knee deep 
in the—you know what—and help the peo- 
ple, push ‘em up by the seats of their pants. 
We're going to splash teams all over south- 
east Asia. We now have ready and stand- 
ing by, six medical teams which, thanks to 
your aid, now have there medicines. We 
are going to get all of our supplies from 
the great pharmaceutical houses of America 
and from our friends such as you. The 
personnel for cur missions will come from 
the well of fineness that I am sure is in this 
country. The dollars for our missions will 
come from anybody who will give them. 
The host government will offer to us the 
cooperation that the Laos Government has 
Offered to us. The Laos Government paid 
all the salaries of my people. The Laos 
Government gave me my gasoline, my kero- 
sene. The Laos Government gave us every 
Single cooperation’ that anyone could ask 
for. We are asking the other nations of Asia 
to do as well for us, as the Government of 
Laos has done. 

We are going out into the areas and do 
Just as we have done here—complete a job 
and then get the devil out of there—go 
home—and I'm sure that we'll be invited 
back to build another hospital someplace 
else. And, I don’t care whether people say 
my hospitals aren't good; I don't care 
whether they say I haven't got X-ray, I 
haven't got electricity, I haven't got plumb- 
ing, I haven't got a lavatory, I haven't got 
a microscope. We have it. We have had, 
and we shall have, the only important ne- 
cessity of a hospital anywhere in the world, 
Our hospitals will have compassion. 

We have a Medical Advisory Board— 
People to guide us. I’m the hyperthyroid 
part, perhaps Im the prostate part of this 
Message. We have people that have to give 
Us cerebral action, too, and so we have 
Tormed a Medical Advisory Board, headed by 
u very good friend and a very magnificent 
Washington physician, whose name is Dr. 
Peter Commendures. We're not going to 
work under any government or any auspices 
and we would not accept money from the 
Government if it were offered to us. Too 
Many Americans are sluffing off responsi- 
bilities to the Government, Too many 
Americans say, “Why do you bother with 
this? What business is it of yours?” “Let 
the Government do it; you pay an income 
tax. Go out and get a foundation grant. 
Don't go out and yell yourself hoarse every 
night.” 

We'll raise our own money on & person- 
to-person basis here so that we can go here 
and continue a person-to-person basis there. 
We shall be the hands—the heart will be in 
America. s 

The Medical Advisory Board is headed by 
Dr. Commendures, who is now in the hos- 
pital of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He is on a 
tour of the world to see 25 nations to ask 
what we can do to serve them. The mem- 
bers of our board are such giants of medi- 
eine as Dr. Ochener, Dr. Bower, Dr. Howard 
Ruck, Dr. Melvin Casberg, Dr. Alfons Mc- 
Mann, and many others. This is Medico of 
the International Rescue Committee, your 
Medico. And cutting out all that heavy- 
footed, academic, and auspicious verbiage, we 
are going to go out and take care of people 
Who “ain't got it so good.” 

Two days ago, at 3 o'clock, I received a 
telegram from Dr. Commendures who is now 
in the hospital of Schweitzer, and let me 
read you a few parts. I think Schweitzer is 
the most nt humanitarian I have 
ever met and I think you all agree. And the 
telegram from Dr. Commendures says this: 
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“T am now authorized to announce that 
for the first time in his life, Albert Schweit- 
ver has accepted honorary chairmanship of 
the Medical Advisory Council of Medico of 
the International Rescue Committee, to 
which he wishes a brilliant future in keeping 
with his already distinguished contributions 
to human beings who bear the mark of pain. 
Seeing Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital has made 
me realize even more acutely the indescriba- 
ble need of doctors in Asia—of doctors in 
Africa. The brutal conditions under which 
such jungle doctors must operate and the 
inestimable human warmth and relief from 
suffering that they can bring. Dr, Schweit- 
zer asked me to convey his deepest gratitude 
and his most ardent support to Medico. He 
sends his deepest wishes to you all who are 
associated and who have made possible this 
extraordinarily valuable conception. He 
says that the work of Medico is urgent and 
difficult and that the load is hard, requiring 
courageous and practical men and women 
and much material help. Dr. Schweitzer 
said, ‘I endorse the work of Medico with all 
my heart and pray that God will bless it 
with the success which will, therefore, ease 
the suffering of those who, on our earth, are 
wretched and miserable“ (Signed Peter 
Commendures, Lamba Rene, French Equa- 
torial Africa.) ” 

And may I add this closing thought from 
a personal letter which I received from Dr. 
Schweitzer. It’s a partial explanation of the 
motives that you asked about, John. Writ- 
ten by Schweitzer, sent to Dooley, and here, 
now, offered humbly to all of you. He said, 
“I don't know what your destiny will ever 
be, but this I do know, those of you who 
will have real happiness will be those of you 
who seek and find how to serve,” 

Thank you. ‘ 


Azalea Time—Charleston, S. C. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in planning your Easter vaca- 
tion, I commend to the Congressmen, 
their wives, and attachés the unsur- 
passed beauty, elegance, architecture, 
and tidewater tranquillity of Charleston, 
S. C. To Americans everywhere I 
recommend a visit to this beautiful city 
during the coming Easter season. 

In recent years, warm weather caused 
the azaleas to bloom sporadically. This 
year, an abnormally cool winter and 
spring retarded the blooming of the wis- 
teria, azaleas, pittosporum, and other 
traditional flowers to the point where 
they will reach a peak of exotic and un- 
paralleled beauty during the Easter sea- 
son. Old Charleston with its narrow 
streets, unique architecture, and rich 
history is more European that Ameri- 
can. Before and after the Revolution- 
ary period, Charleston was the gateway 
to the Western World. It formed very 
close ties with England and France and 
Charleston sons and daughters were ed- 
ucated in Europe. The finest furniture, 
silver, laces, and satins were almost as 
common in Charleston as in the capitals 
and seaports of Europe. 

The traditions and hospitality of the 
Old South still reign supreme in Charles- 
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ton, the cradle of the Confederacy. To 
those who have never experienced the 
mysterious culture and fierce independ- 
ence of this unusual American city, a 
visit there this season would be the cli- 
Max of a lifetime. It has been my privi- 
lege to travel around the world but I have 
never seen beauty to rival the famous 
gardens of Charleston or the lovely little 
city of Summerville, 25 miles distant. 

The Honorable MENDEL RIVERS repre- 
sents Charleston in this Congress. I 
represent an industrial area far to the 
west. Therefore, I feel that I am ina 
position to evaluate Charleston objec- 
tively. Charleston has excellent high- 
way, rail, and air facilities, A visit to 
this land of leisure, hanging moss, live 
oaks, magnolias, yellow jessamine, and 
the palmetto would always be to you a 
pleasant reminiscence. 

Mr. Speaker, you will enjoy the fol- 
lowing magnificently phrased articles, 
one by Jack Leland, Charleston News 
and Courier staff writer, and the other 
by Lucille E. Green, News and Courier 
woman's editor: 

City Reavy To SHARE Her BEAUTY 
(By Jack Leland) 

Charleston—the grande dame of the Caro- 
lina low country—garlands her hair with 
bright blossoms this week as she prepares 
to receive the annual rush of visitors who 
pause to see and stay to enjoy her breath- 
taking beauty. 

From tiny walled gardens behind pastel 
and old brick walls, the cold pure beauty 
of the camellia vies with the warm flam- 
boyance of azaleas as spring awakens in the 
low country lady's heart. 

Up the meandering Ashley and Cooper Riy- 
ers, Charleston's famous gardens—magnolia, 
middleton, cypress—are burgeoning corsages 
in milady's spring ensemble, last week's ca- 
melllas and next week's azaleas awaiting 
side by side for the last surge of spring to 
make full flowers out of tiny buds. Wis- 
teria vines hang expectant from the trees— 
their bronzed buds already 2 inches long— 
while red bud, flowering quince, forsythia, 
spirea, flowering peach, Oriental magnolia 
and bulbs blossom at lower levels. 

Along low-country roadways, the bright 
yellow of the jessamine glistens in the tree- 
tops while sun-warmed breezes waft the 
flowery scent to the lucky passerby. In the 
depths of black-water swamps, tiny white 
violets—no larger than a raindrop—peep 
from beneath the leafy covering of last 
fall's death and the low- country's own 
“naked lady” lilies send their ivory and pur- 
ple magnificence skyward from almost leaf- 
less bases. 

The sun—still penetrating to the inner 
depths of Charleston's narrow streets and 
courtyards through treetops yet uncrowned 
by spring greenery—makes a walking tour of 
the old city a quiet joy to the town-tired 
tourist and that same sun—ever hastening 
the full flowering of Charleston's gardens— 
makes a wayside picnic a must for visitor 
and native son. 

This is Charleston's loveliest time of the 
year—this spring, when God, nature and the 
hand of man combine to show the Lady by 
the Sea at her best. 


SPRINGTIME WITCHERY 
(By Lucille E. Green) 

Once again springtime wafts its witchery 
o'er the Carolina low country. Its aurora of 
enchantment stretches from miniature gar- 
den to the great reaches of antebellum plan- 
tations, > 

At Boone Hall mighty oaks float lacy 
scarves of feathered moss on the perfumed 
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breeze. Melodic trills trail from shadowed 
branches to sound spring’s symphonic theme. 
And from ancient roots spreads a newly dyed 
carpet of green that keynotes the vernal 
color scheme. 

Dogwood puts forth delicate starred blos- 
soms to create pale enchantment and bright- 
hued azaleas flame in brilliant contrast 
against the rich green foliage of camellia and 

olia. 

The formal garden lies warm in the sun 
and spring's harbingers line shaded walks 
with crocus, jonqull, snowdrop, and hyacinth, 

Here is beauty incarnate as spring lends 
new loveliness to the magnificent settings of 
old. 


Jack Carley, of Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, Writes Outstanding Review of 
Masters of Deceit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest reviews of J. Edgar Hoover's 
important book, Masters of Deceit, has 
been penned by Jack Carley, of the staff 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal. As 
Mr. Carley so clearly points out, this book 
is a guidebook to the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the nefarious Communist con- 
spiracy, and it emphasizes that we must 
not slacken our efforts to combat these 
subversives just because on the surface 

-their membership has declined. 

Mr. Carley has paid perhaps the high- 
est tribute possible to Mr. Hoover and 
his book when he states: 

In its authoritativeness and presentation, 
Masters of Deceit measures up in every way 
to the perfectionist standards the FBI's Di- 
rector sets for the organization he has de- 
veloped and led for so many achieving years, 


As I stated on the floor of the House 
several weeks ago, Masters of Deceit 
should be widely read by our young peo- 
ple and by Members of Congress. I am 
delighted Mr. Carley agrees with this 
sentiment in his concluding paragraph. 
Under leave previously granted, I insert 
his outstanding review at this point in 
the RECORD: 

{From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal of March 9, 1958] 

Hoover ExPLAINS Rep CONSPIRACY, ADVISES 
How To Ficut Ir IN UNITED States—FBI's 
Dreecror Draws From Many Years To Ex- 
POSE PERIL 

(Reviewed by Jack Carley, staff, the 
Commercial Appeal) 

It is unlikely that any one but the author 
could have written this definitive and timely 
work on the Communist conspiracy and its 
operations in the United States. We say 
that advisedly because Mr. Hoover's defini- 


tions and conclusions are based on almost a 


lifetime of observation of communism as 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

It is this fact which gives Masters of Deceit 
its validity. Actually, the work is a monu- 
mental but easily read and understood text- 
book on an international criminal under- 
taking which poses such a threat to free 
world cultures. As such, it will be a source 
book for serious students and equally for 
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those who have a direct responsibility for the 
Nation's safeguarding. It is an exposition of 
fact which is completely objective in presen- 
tation and in delineation of methods with 
which the conspiracy and its agent can be 
countered successfully. 


TIMELY TO CHECK RUSE 


Its special timeliness lies in the fact that 
the current Soviet diplomatic line is one of 
pseudosweetness and light and because too 
many Americans are construing the decline 
in Communist Party membership as progres- 
sive weakening of the conspiratorial strength 
in the United States. The opposite, of 
course, is true. Commenting on this in 
Masters of Deceit, Mr. Hoover says: 

In recent years there has been a tendency 
to discount the menace of domestic Com- 
munists solely because of a decline in party 
membership. In fact, some have gone so 
far as to say: the party * 18 
almost over.“ Let's examine the statement: 

“In 1922, when Communist Party member- 
ship reached 12,400, William Z. Foster, chair- 
man emeritus of the party's national com- 
mittee, said: ‘We no longer measure the im- 
portance of revolutionary organizations by 
size. In some places where there are only 
1 or 2 men, more results are obtained than 
where they have larger organizations.’ The 
insignificance of numbers has been proved in 
every country where communism has gained 
control, Russia, of course, not excepted. 


TOP SECRETS NOT BARED 


The most avid readers of Masters of De- 
ceit will probably be Communist function- 
aries not too concerned about what the 
author may have to say about them but hop- 
ing that he may reveal of the content of 
FBI files covering well more than 3 decades 
of incessant and meticulous investigative 
effort pertaining to communism. They can 
save themselves trouble by reading the fore- 
word for there Mr. Hoover says: 

“Obviously this book does not pretend to 
disclose a body of material known only to 
the FBI. What it does express is a hope 
that all of us may develop a shared body of 
rudimentary knowledge about communism: 
a body of knowledge that we dare not be 
without. 

“It attempts, In almost primer form, to set 
down certain fundamentals of the day-to-day 
operations of the Communist Party, U. S. A.: 
how a meeting is conducted; how a top party 
official lives; what goes on in the under- 
ground; how discipline Is enforced; how party 
members collect money, attend indoctrina- 
tion schools, hand out propaganda leaflets. 
Party members are shown organizing agita- 
tion campaigns, infiltrating non-Communist 
organizations, and manipulating Communist 
fronts. The best way to appreciate the na- 
ture and objectives of an enemy is to observe 
him in action.” 

ENEMY OF THE FREE WORLD 


Mr. Hoover has more than succeeded ad- 
mirably in setting out in exact detail the 
mind and mechanics of this free-world 
enemy. In its authoritativeness and presen- 
tation, Masters of Deceit measures up in 
every way to the perfectionist standards the 


FBI's Director sets’ for the organization he 


has developed and led for so many achieving 
years. 

“The Communist Party.“ says Mr. Hoover 
„sa state within a state. The party's 
objective is to produce a ‘politically mature’ 
comrade—‘Communist man’ who will work 
ceaselessly for the revolution that -would 
make our United States part of the Soviet 
system.” 

Copies of Masters of Deceit should be in 
every college library and every high school 
classroom, It should be on the desk of 
every Member of the Congress and every 
Cabinet officer. It should be read by every 
American who believes in freedom and has 
® passion to stay free. It is that important. 


March 26, 1958 
The Late Honorable John J. Dempsey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, the late John J. Dempsey was 
one of the most outstanding Americans 
it has ever been my privilege to know 
personally. He was an asset to this great 
deliberative body. He served with dig- 
nity, honor, and integrity. This House 
is a better bcdy by having known and 
served with him. He was a great gov- 
ernor, served the National Government 
in the highest traditions and was a su- 
perb United States Representative. 

Mr. Speaker, above all, he was Ameri- 
can to the core. He loved his country, 
free enterprise system; and the great 
Southwest that he so ably represented. 
I extend to Mrs. Dempsey and the chil- 
dren my most heartfelt and deepest 
sympathy. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
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Address by Dr. Ali Amini, Ambassador of 
Iran to the United States, on Middle 
East Development Goals 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today's 
newspapers continue to be full of signifi- 
cant dispatches out of various Middle 
East capitals, - 

New developments in Saudi Arabia, in 
particular, remind us again of the vast 
ferment in this region, which contains 
the world's largest petroleum reserves. 

More than ever before, the people of 
the United States look earnestly for con- 
Structive proposals which actually will 
serve to bring peace and stability to a 
region which has known so much “feud- 
ing, fussing, and fighting,” to quote the 
words of a popular song. 

My attention has been called to a most 
Significant address to the Middle East 
Institute, which was delivered by His 
Excellency Dr. Ali Amini, Ambassador 
from Iran to the United States. 

It is a most remarkable statement. It 
came from an able diplomat, respected in 
both the West and the East as a patriot 
of Iran working constructively in the 
interests of goodwill toward all. 

Readers may not agree with all of the 
observations made in Dr. Amini's ad- 
dress. But few, if any, thinking individ- 
uals can refute his stress on the need for 
constructive action to overcome the wide- 
Spread want which besets a large area 
Which is otherwise so richly endowed 
with the wealth of oil. 

Mr. President, it is with deep regret 
that we have heard of Dr, Amini's forth- 
coming departure from the United States. 

In the relatively short period of time 
that he has been in this country, he has 
made a great many friends in official and 
in private life. He has demonstrated a 
remarkable range of interests, a tremen- 
dous intellectual curiosity—a character- 
istic, I may say, worthy of the illustrious 
heritage of Persia which he represents. 

He has been interested, particularly, in 
young people, in education. He has been 
tireless in touring our country, with his 
very charming wife, to meet and speak 
with Americans in every corner of our 
land. 

We feel confident that, on his return 
to Iran, he will continue to advance the 
best interests of his nation and the cause 
of harmony in that area and in the world. 

We bid him a fond farewell, but look 
forward to his continued, constructive 
oe for peace, prosperity, and friend- 

D. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Dr: Amini’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Text of the speech of Dr. All Amini, Ambas- 
sador of Iran to the United States of 
America, delivered at luncheon at the 
Shoreham Hotel on Friday, January 31, 
1958, at the 12th annual conference of the 
Middle East Institute) 

MIDDLE East DEVELOPMENT GOALS, PLANS, AND 

PROSPECTS 
OIL AND THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


The discovery of oll on May 26, 1908, at 
Masjid-Suleiman, not far from the site of 
an old Persian temple in the southeastern 
corner of Iran, can justifiably be marked as u 
significant turning point in the political and 
economic life of Iran. 

The D'Arcy concession, under which the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. came into being and 
exploited the oil resources of Iran for ap- 
proximately half a century, was granted in 
1901. From the early days of the concession, 
the British Government took a great interest 
in Iranian oil, and secured a,majority share 
in it shortly after it flowed to world markets 
in commercial quantities. 

The attitude of the oil company towards 
the Government of Iran was far from being 
friendly or cooperative, and owing to a 
variety of reasons, there were constant dis- 
putes between the Government and the com- 
pany, which culminated in the cancellation 
of the D'Arcy concession on November 27, 
1932. One of the major reasons was that 
the company restricted its production in Iran 
drastically while developing new resources 
elsewhere. < 

After lengthy negotiations, another con- 
cession was granted on April 30, 1933, where- 
by the term of concession was extended until 
1993. The concession area was reduced to a 
mere 100,000 square miles (which is still 10 
times the size of Maryland), and Iran's roy- 
alty rights were increased. On the other 
hand, exemption from income tax and ex- 
change restrictions were granted to the com- 
pany. Despite their experience, the com- 
pany's attitude did not improve, and the 
grievances of the Iranian Government re- 
mained manifold; but I do not intend to 
elaborate them here within this limited 
time at our disposal. However, one major 
cause for nationalization was that, at a time 
when the principle of 50-50 was already in 
operation in Saudi Arabia, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. refused categorically to offer better 
terms than those that had already been re- 
jected by the Majlis, the Iranian Parlia- 
ment, When the British Government finally 
did offer a 50-50 proposal, it was too late, and 
consequently, under the government of Dr, 
Mohammad Mossadegh and strong support of 
His Imperial Majesty, the Shah and the entire 
nation, the oll industries, on March 15, 1951, 
were unanimously nationalized by the 
Majlis. h 

Tne oil nationalization was a natural out- 
come of the political and economic con- 
sciousness that had grown in Iran since the 
Second World War. Under the terms and 
conditions of the former oil company, Ira- 
nian oil was exploited; the people and gov- 
ernment had no share in the ever-increasing 
prosperity ot their own oll resources. Na- 


tionalization was the only course, In face of 
the intransigent attitudes of the oll com- 
pany, left open to them. i 

Looking in retrospect to the days that pre- 
ceded the oil crisis in Iran, one factor be- 
comes clear: That the economic condition 
of the people—people denied the minimum 
necessities of life—is mainly responsible for 
all the political crises that have developed 
in this region. There is no doubt that polit- 
ical instigations and subversive propaganda 
are far less effective In a prosperous nation 
than in a poor country, that is in a constant 
and desperate struggle for its economic sur- 
vival. In fact, it is the abject poverty of 
the masses and consequent discontent and 
despair, that provide a fertile ground for 
subversion, 

The Middle East has been one of the world's 
poor areas. The importance of its oil re- 
sources has only come to the foreground. 
since the Second World War when, as a re- 
sult of the increased demand for oll, vast 
amounts of capital have been invested in 
the region; and its oil production has, as a 
result, expanded several fold. Middle East 
oil production has risen from less than 
700,000 barrels per day in 1946 to more than 
$3,500,000 Darrels per day at the present time, 
of which Iran produces 725,000 barrels a 
day—just over 20 percent, 

The Middle East oilfields are easily acces- 
sible to eastern hemisphere markets, both 
east and west of Suez and also to the eastern 
and western coast of North and South Amer- 
ica. Each day tankers load over 3 million 
barrels at Persian Gulf and east Mediter- 
ranean ports. During the past 10 years, Mid- 
dle Eastern oll has practically replaced that 
of the western hemisphere in the markets 
of the eastern hemisphere. Western Eu- 
rope's industry depends on the crude oll of 
the Middle East. Production of crude petro- _ 
leum in the region, stimulated by, the post- 
war expansion of world demand, raised the 
share of the Middle East from 9.4 percent in 
1946 to 19.7 percent in 1954. The rise was 
made possible by a considerable expansion of 
oll- handling facilities, including the con- 
struction of pipelines from Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia to the eastern Mediterranean coast. 
These pipelines required an investment of 
about $400 million. Several States, in- 
cluding Kuwait, Qatar, Turkey, and the Neu- 
tral Zone between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
were added to the list of oll-producing coun- 
tries in the region. In 1954, Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Saudi Arabia accounted for 91 percent 
of Middle East production, as against 57 per- 
cent in 1950 and 36 percent in 1946. On the 
other hand, Iran’s share declined from 55 
percent in 1946 to 36 percent in 1950 and, 
following nationalization, to 2 percent in 
1954, to better than 20 percent today. 

Proved oil resources of the Middle East are 
still more remarkable: nearly 70 percent of 
the total world oil reserves, including Russin. 
This compares with 12 percent for the United 
States and 6 percent for Venezuela. 

The oil industry has brought a new source 
of income unprecedented in the history of 
these countries. The income of the Middle 
Eastern countries from the oil industry has 
increased from about $100 million in 1948 
to over $1 billion, a tenfold increase in 10 
years. 

The expansion of the Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments’ oil income was the result of the 
vast capital investment by western oll com- 
panies, which in turn were prompted to in- 
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vest because of Western Europe's greatly in- 
creased demand for oll. 

The cumulative gross investment in Mid- 
dle Eastern oll for the 10-year period, 1946-55, 
rose from $900 million at the end of 1946 to 
$2%% billion at the end of 1955, The increased 
participation of American oil concerns in the 
Middle East is shown by the fact that, while 
in 1955 the United States companies owned 
53.1 percent of the gross investment in the 
Middle East, in 1946 their share did not ex- 
ceed 46.9 percent of the total gross invest- 
ment. 

Besides the present oil-producing countries 
of the Middle East, important development 
has taken place in other countries of the 
area. To this date, these areas produce very 
little or no oll, but prospects of oll discovery 
are fairly bright in most parts. 

In Egypt, oi] was struck in February 1955, 
at Balaim in Sinal. Indications are that 
among the five discoveries made since the war 
this is the largest of the oilfields. In the 
western desert of Egypt, the Sahara Petro- 
leum Co. continues exploratory drilling. An 
exploration concession has been started in 
Sinai by the recently formed Egyptian-Ger- 
man Petroleum Co. 

-* In Israel, oilfields were discovered at 
Helets, and production by the end of 1956 
was at the annual rate of 30,000 tons, 

In Jordan and Syria also, two concessions 
were started in 1955, and exploration has al- 
ready begun. In 1956, oll was discovered in 
Syria near the Iraqi border. Exploration 
concessions covering 15,000 square kilo- 
meters. valid for 4 years and renewable for 
a similar period, were started in 1956 by a 
Syrian company affiliated to a German com- 

any. 

p ‘There has been also much activity In varl- 
ous parts of the Arablan Peninsula. In the 
British colony of Aden, and in Oman, explo- 
ration drilling continues, but so far without 
success although there are reports of oil in 
Dhofan. In Qatar, new producing wells 
have been drilled with a view to doubling 
output by the end of 1958. The Government 
of Yemen also granted, in 1955, a conces- 
sion to a United States group—the Yemen 
Development Corp.—a 30-year concession 
covering 40,000 square miles. The conces- 
sion includes all minerals, and net profits 
are to be shared equally by the government 
and the company. 

Altogether, a great movement is underway 
to discover oil in all the Middle Eastern 
countries, not to mention north Africa. In 
fact, it is paradoxical that, in spite of the 
discovery of atomic power, oil should have 
assumed such an importance in recent time, 
and, as a great oll executive has termed it, 
“the age of oll has Just begun“. 

In a general survey of the Middle East oil 
development, one factor stands out: without 
the magnitude of capital invested in the 
area by the Western World, the development, 
and consequently, the benefit that now ac- 
crues both to host countries and to oll com- 
panies would have been impossible. In 
other words, neither the oil-rich countries 
of the Middle East, nor the oll companies of 
the West could have benefited to the present 
level without each other. This is quid pro 
quo, 

Furthermore, the oil revenues poured into 
the Middle East have created a new purchas- 
ing power which has consequently made the 
Middle East the greatest market for goods 
and services of the Western European 
countries. 

Since the majority of the oil-rich coun- 
tries of the Middle East fall into a very low 
category of per capita income group, the 
possibilities of accumulating adequate pri- 
vate saving and investment from other 
sources within a short period of time is very 
remote. Similarly, the imposition of a high 
tax, from a political and economic point of 
view, would haye involved great difficulties. 
The oil proceeds, therefore, are a Godsent 
blessing which, if used with careful plan- 
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ning, can improve the present way of living 
of these countries. 

It is unfortunate that, as a result of the 
past mistakes of some of the oll companies, 
unpleasant memories have been left, be- 
cause of which too many people tend to 
identify oll with foreign intrigues and inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the host 
nations. Nevertheless, in spite of this rather 
unpleasant aspect of the problem, one fact 
stands out—one which must always be re- 
membered by both the people and the gov- 
ernments of the Middle East: without the 
massive investment of risk capital by 
western oll companies, the rich oll resources 
of the Middle East would still lie buried be- 
low the ground. There would have been no 
benefit to the people of the Middle East, to 
the governments of the Middle East, or to 
the oil companies. The necessary magni- 
tude of material means and technical knowl- 
edge to explore, to produce, and to market 
the oll is far beyond the means of the oil- 
producing nations, This fact, to my regret, 
has been at times underestimated and even 
disregarded by some people in the area, The 
oil-producing countries, to develop their 
natural resources and to raise their standard 
of living, need the oil proceeds to flow with- 
out interruption to finance the development 
of their economies, 

When, as Minister of Finance in 1953, I 
headed the Iranian delegation to negotiate 
with the International Oil: Consortium of 
American, British, French, and Dutch oil 
companies, I learned by experience that a 
spirit of cooperation can perform wonders 
in settling the most complex problems, In 
our long hegotiations tackling the thorny 
3-year-old oil problem, I was convinced that 
calm reasoning and a real understanding of 
the hard facts of life would pay, in the long 
run, dividends far in excess of that of excit- 
ing an appeal to the national emotions, The 
oil companies operating in the Middle East, 
I am glad to say, have become conscious of 
the new political awakening of the people 
of the Middle East. As a result, new devel- 
opments have taken place in recent times in 
regard to their relationship with the host 
government, and a spirit of copartnership 
dominates their operations. These have be- 
come a great factor in the economic devel- 
opment of the countries where they are 
operating. In the first place, the oll-pro- 
ducing nations, contrary to past practices, 
are now sharing in prosperity of the oil in- 
dustry. For the same reason, a greater share 
goes to oil-producing countries and affords 
them a greater possibility for development. 
The oil companies are no longer, as in the 
past, an isolated entity, and the trend Js for 
them to become integrated in the economy 
of the host countries. 

In Iran, as an example, during the opera- 
tion of the former Anglo-Iranian OU Co., 
all the ancillary services and industries were 
carried out by the oi] company, whereas now 
the policy is to let the local authorities and 
enterprises undertake these services. This 
trend, no doubt, is a great contribution to 
overall economic development and, in a 
sense, the oll companies provide, to use Al- 
fred Marshall's term, external economies,” 
and facilitate the creation of other inter- 
related industries. 

Utilization of the natural gas, water, and 
fertile land of Khuzistan in southern Iran, a 
plan which is now under serious considera- 
tion, is a good example of the direct con- 
tribution that the oil industry can make 
to the ecohomy of Iran. 

Steady expansion in oil revenue is a great 


contributing factor to the economic projects. 


which are now underway. 

Production in the Middle East is expected 
to expand from 8 to 9 percent per year (I. e., 
double in less than 10 years) on the basis 
of 7 percent increase in world consumption 
of oll. Under the existing stable political 
conditions in Iran, a somewhat greater pro- 
duction may be expected from Iranian oil 
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resources in the future. Crude production 
in the area assigned to the consortium may 
reasonably be expected to Increase at the 
rate of 10 percent per year during the re- 
mainder of the second 7-year plan law, which 
was enacted in 1954. 

Iran's pil production and revenues have 
been estimated as follows: 

During 1957-58, 233 million barrels, $188 
million; which will rise in 1961-62 to 343 
million barrels and $258 million, 

I should like to draw your attention to the 
point that, in spite of a large sum. of oll pro- 
ceeds in Iran, they still constitute less than 
15 percent of the national income, This is 
a striking contrast to Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait, where oll revenues are 83 percent and 
90 percent of their nattonal incomes respec- 
tively. 

Under the second 7-year plan law, the plan 
organization, up to March 20, 1958, will re- 
celve 60 percent and thereafter 80 percent 
of the oll revenue for its development proj- 
ects, 

The total expenditure of the plan organi- 
zation on the above basis will amount to ap- 
proximately $1,072,000,000 to be distributed 
among various categories as follows: 


Percent 
COMM UCR OS ee enter ase oer 32.6 
Irrigation and agriculture____._--_____ 26.0 


Social affairs, improvement, and edu- 
CRON So aw ace eat S 26.3 
Industries oh Pe ene Ware 15,1 


It Js noticeable that greater emphasis has 
been put on development of roads and com- 
munication which, in the Initial stages of any 
development plan, are of vital importance, 

In Iraq, the role of oll income in economic 
development of the country is equally, if not 
more, significant. With a population of 
about one-quarter that of Iran's; Iraq’s share 
of oil revenue in 1955 was $206.36 million, in 
1956 it was $103 million and, had it not been 
for the Suez Canal crisis in 1956, it would 
have reached no less than $244 million in 
that year. In per capita terms, oil revenues 
of Iraq are, therefore, approximately four 
times larger than those of Iran, according 
to the present level of production and reve- 
nue. 

Under the efficient management of its de- 
velopment board, Iraq has earmarked 70 
percent of its oil revenues for development 
purposes. With its plentiful supply of ac- 
cessible water and arable land, Iraq has 
launched a vast program of irrigation and 
whter control that will greatly increase its 
agricultural output. 

Among the spectacular water-schemes com- 
pleted by the development board is the 


Habbaniya scheme by which the Euphrates ~= 


River can be turned into Lake Habbaniya 
and stored there. Another is the Wadi 
Tharthar project, where Iraq's other great 
river, the Tigris, can be diverted into a de- 
pression capable of holding a lake 2,100 
square kilometers in area. The total cost of 
these 2 schemes, which serve for flood con- 
trol as well as for water storage, has been 
approximately $56 million. The loss in- 
curred as a result of the 1954 flood of these 
2 rivers amounted to almost $70 million. 

In Saudi Ardbia the oil proceeds have been 
used for the development of Jiddah seaport 
and airport, which have facilitated the entry 
of thousands of Mecca pilgrams each year 
from all parts of the Moslem world. The 
Ryadh-Dammam railways have been com- 
pleted, and free education and medical serv- 
ices have been provided. 5 

In Kuwalt, oil income has been used in 
erecting schools and hospitals, and in creat- 
ing other public services that were not in 
existence prior to the large flow of oil income. 

Great care, however, should be taken that 
the expenditure of the oll revenues in these 
countries, whose economy is, and remains, 
basically agricultural, may not create infia- 
tion. 


The main preoccupation of the Middle 
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East, as you may be aware, is an economic 
One. If convincing progress can be made to 
Solve this problem, I am confident many of 
the present-day political tensions, which tax 
so much of the attention and of the effort 
of the Western World, will be automatically 
eliminated, 

As all of us know, shortage of capital is 
One of the several causes that has delayed 
the economic development of the Middle 
East. The assistance of the United States of 
America in this respect is, of course, very 
Valuable; but it is certainly not sufficient. 
If the oil-producing countries of the Middle 
East combine their material means, that is, 
the proceeds of their oll income, in some sort 
ot common pool for development, that can 
Surely contribute to the overall development 
Of the area. Naturally, some of these coun- 
tries have used, and are now using, these 
revenues for their own development projects; 
but some, on the other hand, earn more than 
they can use. No doubt this surplus can be 
Most profitably employed, and will do away 
with the existing poyerty in the midst of 
Plenty in the area, 

The advantage of such a scheme will not 
be confined to the Middle East alone. It 
Would also release the large sum, presently 
Used by the United States and other inter- 
national agencies, for use in other parts of 
the world which are not as fortunate as the 
oil-rich countries of the Middle East. 

The greatest need to make such a scheme 
feasible is maintaining the flow of oll, free 
— politics and purely on a commercial 


During the course of my negotiations with 
oil consortium, at the height of na- 
Uonal emotions in the oil crisis, I was con- 
vinced that there was not—and is not—any 
inherent xenophobia in Iran in any form 
ās long as the interests of the people were 
Safeguarded and due attention was being 
Paid to their legitimate rights and aspira- 
tions, There have been, of course, conflicts 
in the past between some of the oil com- 
Panies and the host governments, but there 
is no basic unsolved problem facing the 
estern World that deters further invest- 

ment in the Middle Eastern countries. 
A The intimate and friendly relationship be- 
Ween the National Iranian ‘Oil Co. and the 
international oll consortium is in no small 
due to the efforts of the consortium in 
g Iranians in highly technical and 
Tesponsible posts—a phase which was con- 
er uous by its absence during the operation 
the former oll company. This intimate 
oe friendly relationship between the Na- 
onal Iranian Oll Co. and the international 
fonsortium is a most favorable sign for 
perute expansion of the latter's inyestment 
n Tran, and I am certain what is true in 
is equally applicable in the other coun- 

trles of the Middle East. 

e economic interdependence of the 
Middle East and the Western World has 
areneda a new phase in history which will 
thengthen the economies of both areas and, 
the oy: make an effective contribution to 

è political stabiilty of all the countries of 

Middle East, which is of vital importance 

a peaceful and prosperous world. 
I thank you. 


Essential Minerals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


ean DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
© of the most persistent and most er- 
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roneous arguments used against the 
American mining industry and in favor 
of an unrestricted flow of foreign miner- 
als into this country is that such im- 
ports enable us to conserve our own 
natural resources for future emergency. 

This fable has it that, should we be 
cut off from our foreign supplies of stra- 
tegic metals, we will then have our own 
reserves, intact and ready for use. By 
this theory, it would seem that somehow 
our trade policies actually are doing our 
defense a service in forcing our own 
mines into a shutdown. 

The weakness, the dangerous weak- 
ness, of this glib reasoning is that it 
fails to distinguish between an ore body 
and a mine. Only the ore body is im- 
perishable; an abandoned mine is a thing 
of timbers which rot, machinery which 
rusts, shafts and tunnels which flood 
or collapse. Once closed, a mine is not 
back into production by throwing a 
switch or issuing an order. Reactiva- 
tion can take months—and in an emer- 
gency, that might be too late. 

To me it is unthinkable that our min- 
ing industry should be weakened and our 
country placed in a situation where, in 
the tragic event of war, we would be 
at the mercy of foreign sources which 
might or might not be allied with us. 
Also, it is one thing to have friendly 
foreign sources for strategic materials, 
and quite another thing to have access to 
those sources with sealanes imperiled or 


blocked. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Tariff 
League has made a study of our inter- 
national trade in the world of today. 
It is a very comprehensive report and 
I recommend it to each Member of 
Congress. 

I would like to quote from one section 
of the report, touching on essential min- 
erals, as follows: 

STRATEGIC INDUSTRY No. 4: ESSENTIAL 
MINERALS 


Despite bitter lessons learned at the out- 
break of World War II and again when the 
Korean emergency broke, the United States 
continues to rely heavily on foreign sources 
and long lines of supply for critical mine 
products, while its foreign-trade policy con- 
tinues to reflect the notion that the United 
States is a haye-not nation as far as strategic 
minerals are concerned. 

At present'the United States defense pro- 
gram is geared to huge shipments from over- 
seas producers of such essential materials 
us tungsten, manganese, chromite, anti- 
mony, lead, zinc, copper, and mercury, to 
mention a few. 

Although the United States cannot become 
fully self-sufficient in the production of all 
of these materials, the fact remains that a 
much greater share of domestic consumption 
could be supplied by American producers if 
they were able to compete on an equitable 
basis with low-wage countries abroad. 

Our Federal policymakers, however, appear 
to be clinging to the idea that the United 
States must concentrate on developing over- 
seas sources rather than building a strong 
domestic production base. 

In contrast, highly respected military 
authorities, whose interest in trade policy 
is governed by strategic problems, furnish 
evidence making it clear that this Nation 
should strive for a high level of domestic 
production of vital minerals, since modern 
Warfare offers little hope of maintaining a 
strong flow of supplies from sources sep- 
arated from our shores by long, vulnerable 
sea lanes, 
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Military experts also have advised Con- 
gress that in cases where requirements ex- 
ceed domestic production capabiilties, the 
United States should encourage the develop- 
ment of nearby supplies elsewhere in the 
Western Hemisphere, preferably in North 
America, to minimize the danger of enemy 
submarines and long-range bombers in event 
of war. 

This point was underscored by Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, retired Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force, in testimony to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
during the 83d Congress: 

Chairman: Do you believe that petroleum 
from the Middle East would be available to 
this Nation in time of all-out war?” 

General Spaatz: “I think it would be very 
doubtful whether we would get that oll for 
a time after war broke out.” 

Chairman: “Then anything outside of the 
Western Hemisphere in the , in- 
cluding supplies from Africa, the Middle 
East, India, the Far East, would be problem- 
atical?” 

General Spaatz: “It would be problemati- 
cal. Our own security would demand, it 
seems to me, that insofar as possible, we 
would not allow ourselves to be fatally handi- 
capped in case those sources were not avail- 
able to us." 

United States overdependence on distant 
mines for key materials might well be the 
Achilles’ heel in American defense policy. 
Nine-tenths of our manganese, for example, 
without which steel cannot be made, is ship- 
ped from abroad, most of it from India and 
Africa. Some time would be required before 
the United States could become self-sufficient 
in manganese production. A program to 
strengthen the domestic industry certainly 
seems strategically advisable. 

The State Department, meanwhile, advises 
in a recent publication: 

“We are helping to expand manganese pro- 
duction in a number of Latin American and 
African countries so that these areas will 
be able to help us meet our Increasing re- 
quirements.” 

Mercury producers make up another seg- 
ment of the domestic minerals industry with 
a long record of import distress. Mercury 
is used In the manufacture of munitions and 
has been purchased in large quantities by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

For many years the world mercury market 
was controlled by the Spanish-Italian cartel, 
reportedly disbanded in 1950. During World 
War II the United States industry, backed by 
the world’s third largest reserves, expanded 
its operations to fill the full wartime demands 
of this Nation and its allies. By 1949, unable 
to match the cartel’s low prices, the domestic 
industry had yielded all but 10 percent of its 
home market. 

The largest mercury mine in California 
lost more than $500,000 in 1956; the second 
largest lost slightly less than $500,000; the 
third largest lost $45,000. One of Oregon's 
important mines was on the verge of closing 
in mid-1957. 

The plight of domestic lead, zinc, dnd cop- 
per producers became well known in 1957, 
and, in the case of lead and zinc, the Tariff 
Commission launched an investigation of the 
import problem. In 1956, foreign nations 
supplied about 40 percent of the copper and 
lead used in the United States, and more 
than 70 percent of the zinc. 

Domestic producers of these and other 
strategic minerals, mindful of the two fore- 
most requirements of a strong mining indus- 
try—maintenance of existing facilities, and 
persistent exploration—find little to encour- 
age them in the foreign trade policy cur- 
rently being expounded by the State Depart- 
ment, 

In fact, here once more is evidence of the 
State Department’s willingness to set policy 
on the basis that an unproved economic 
theory will work out to the good of all. The 
theory is that we shall need more of product 
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X; therefore, other nations will produce and 
sell it to us. But suppose other nations pro- 
duce more and later refuse to sell it to us for 
their own political or military advantage, or, 
having conditioned us to depend on them as 
a source, they impose runious prices or con- 
ditions? If wars were forever banished we 
might circumvent the difficulty, but in pres- 
ent circumstances we could be placed in 
ril. 

Perne State Department looks to peace and 
friendly foreign relations —those are its spe- 
cial province. Some others in our Nation 
must give first attention to the disturbing 

but real possibility—perhaps probability— 
that there can be a war in our future. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania 


` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp the address I made at the 56th an- 
nual Lincoln Day dinner of the Alle- 
gheny County Republican Executive 
oe tos; Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 
13, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN AT THE 56TH ANNUAL LINCOLN DAY 
DINNER OF THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY REPUB- 
LICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, PITTSBURGH, 
PA., THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, 1958 
In commemorating the greatness of Abra- 

ham Lincoln we recall one of the most criti- 

cal periods in our history. 

In that time of dark tragedy, when the fate 
of the Union hung in the balance, Lincoln 
said in an address, and I quote: 

“We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety 
beclouds the future; we expect some new 
disaster with each newspaper we read.” 

In our day we too live in the midst of 
alarms and as we look to the great statesman- 
ship of Abraham Lincoln for guidance we 
find the quality so badly needed today. 

Burdened with the gravest responsibilities 
ever laid upon any President, Abraham Lin- 
coln stood firm and steadfast. He did not 
stampede. He thought things through, 
caimly and carefully, When his armies were 
being defeated because of incompetent gen- 
erals he calmly changed commanders until 
he found a competent general, 

I do not mean to minimize the job ahead 
of us. It is true that we face many complex 
problems as a nation. But this is no time to 
become jittery. 

It is a time for calm and sound reasoning, 
a time to make an inventory of our assets, to 
measure our God-given blessings of liberty 
and independence. 

It is a time for faith in America, faith in 
our system of government and in our way 
of life. It is a time to look forward with 
renewed patriotism, increased courage and 
firm determination to strengthen the defense 
of American freedom. 


At this time we have become alarmed be- 
cause the Russians were the first to launch 
a satellite into space. Many of our people 
have been influenced by emotionalism and 
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feel that Russia has surpassed us in scien- 
tific achievement. Many believe that the 
Communists are far ahead of us in military 
preparation. $ 

But the world knows that the United 
States technology and productive capacity 
far exceeds anything the Russians have to 
offer, Our experience in two world wars is 
ample proof that productive power—sup- 
porting military strength—is decisive in 
modern war. 

No Communist propaganda can overcome 
that fundamental truth. 

I know you will agree with me that the 
defense of American freedom is not a politi- 
cal issue. It should not be debated from a 
political standpoint. Patriotic American- 
ism—not political expediency—must be the 
test by which we measure the progress and 
development of our defense preparations. 

When we apply that test we find we have 
kept pace with the Soviet in military prepa- 
ration. We have equipped our Army, Navy 
and Air Force with nuclear weapons for tac- 
tical use. We have atomic-powered sub- 
marines. We have a whole family of mis- 
siles, many in the production stage and 
many others already operational with our 
Armed Forces, Overseas bases have been 
strengthened. We have greatly improved 
the warning and control systems of our con- 
tinental defense. 

In addition we have built millions of 
homes, automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
television sets, and labor saving equipment. 
We have placed millions of dollars in col- 
leges, churches, hospitals, and other welfare 
institutions. Russia has done nothing 
along this line in 40 years of dictatorship. 

Let us for a moment consider food power 
which is probably the most important thing 
in war. We are unmatched anywhere in the 
world. Let us take the production of eggs, 
meat and milk, which are really the bases of 
food power. The Untted States has only 7 
percent of the world’s population. Only 13 
percent of Americans are farmers which 18 
only 1 percent of the world's population. 
Yet they produce 51 percent of the eggs, 41 
percent of the red meat and 46 percent of 
the milk used in the world. 

I bring these matters of great national 
importance to your attention because Abra- 
ham Lincoln's birthday anniversary is a 
most appropriate time to consider our situ- 
ation calmly and without passion. Here in 
Pittsburgh 102 years ago an outstanding 
group of patriotic American citizens assem- 
bled to consider plans for the organization 
of the Republican Party. 

It is therefore equally appropriate at this 
time to consider the record of the last 5 
years under a Republican administration. 

We are at peace, although there have been 
many times when it seemed impossible to 
prevent a brush war. No American soldier 
has been under fire during the Eisenhower 
administration. Our enemies know and re- 
spect our real strength. 

We have curbed inflation, regardless of 
the gloomy attitude of some economists, 
labor leaders, and industrialists. Since 1953 
the dollar has declined in value from 52 
cents to a little less than 50 cents. Com- 
pare that with the loss of 48 cents in pur- 
chasing power between 1939 and 1953, when 
the Democrats were in control. 

We have passed a civil-rights bill, the first 
in 100 years, and if those who stand to 
benefit therefrom aid us, that bill will be a 
success. 

We have stopped the trend toward social- 
ism in our Government. 

Taxes have been reduced the greatest 
amount in any period in our history. 

We have balanced the budget. 

We have reduced the number of Federal 
employees. 

We have taken the Government out of 
much private business. 
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Communist and subversive leaders have 
been rooted out of important Government 
places and many have been convicted. 

Decency has been restored in Government. 

The Republican Party keeps its promises. 

Now just a moment about Pennsylvania 
government, Our present governor, an es- 
timable young man, campaign in 1954 that 
he would reduce taxes. Instead of reduc- 
ing the cost of government, State govern- 
ment has increased 40 percent, 

Pennsylvania’s long-time debt is one of 
the most alarming of the whole Nation. 
The latest acailable report is that we have 
$860 million in authority debt and 8340 
million in debt backed by the full faith 
and credit of the State. The authority debt 
is issued without vote of the people. The 
full faith and credit is voted upon by the 
people. 

You all know my philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

I think government at all levels is spend- 
ing too much money. I think government 
is doing things that the people should do 
Aor themselves and could do better and 
cheaper. 

I repeat, let us have faith in America, 
even though it may be necessary to have 
more bullets than butter. 

We must have a strong defense. It must 
be built on scientific knowledge, a powerful 
coordinated defense organization and re- 
serve forces, backed up by the patriotism 
and sacrifice of a people who have a pride 
in our flag and our way of life. 


Unstable Raw Material Prices Create 
Severe Political Dangers in Underde- 
veloped Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most fundamental problems we 
must solve in our foreign relations and 
our foreign economic policies is the dras- 
tic instability that characterizes the 
prices of most raw materials. 

The New York Times of last Sunday 
published a dispatch by Tad Szule from 
Bogota, Colombia, outlining the ex- 
tremely grave danger of political in- 
stability and upset in the Latin American 
Republics that has arisen as a conse- 
quence of our present recession in the 
United States. Our recession, of course, 
accentuates the normally destructive in- 
fluence upon political and economic de- 
velopment in countries that are pri- 
marily dependent upon raw materials 
for their standard of living. I should 
like to quote one particularly significant 
sentence from Mr. Szulc’s report: 

The margin between solvency and in- 
solvency in foreign exchange is so narrow 
in several of the South American Republics 
that a price decline of 1 or 2 cents a pound 


for coffee or copper may set off a dangerous 
internal chain reaction. 


The effects of price fluctuations are 
serious for these countries for two prin- 
cipal reasons—raw material prices do 
fluctuate with great severity and fre- 
quency, and the dependence upon raw 
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Materials of underdeveloped economies 

is extremely great. 

One has only to consider the situa- 
tion of our farmers—whose purchasing 
Power has declined about 20 percent in 
the last 5 years—and then consider what 
Political, social, and economic disloca- 
tions would have resulted if farmers 
represented 80 to 90 percent of our to- 
tal population, and their incomes con- 
Stituted a similar proportion of our to- 
tal national income. I doubt that even 
Our political structure could withstand 
the shock of a 20 percent overall drop in 
living standards, Yet many of the new 
countries of Asia and Africa, as well as 
Many of our American sister republics 
to the south, do experience just such 
violent dislocations in their economies 
because of heavy dependence upon raw 
Materials. 

Mr. President, some way must be found 
to stabilize and assure fairness in the 
Prices of basic raw materials in world 
trade if we are ever to have any realistic 
hope for the development of stable and 
democratic political and social institu- 
tions in countries that comprise half of 
the world’s population. 

The welfare of our own producers of 
Taw materials in the United States—our 
farmers and miners and timber work- 
€rs—is inseparably linked to the solu- 
tions we are able to work out for the 
World community. Try as we might, Mr. 
President, I do not think we can enter- 
tain any realistic hopes for stable pros- 
Perity for our domestic lead and zinc 
and copper industries if the world prices 
of these raw materials is permitted to 
fluctuate from one violent extreme to the 
Other, We cannot solve our own farm 
Problem, in the long run, excepting in 
the realistic context of the world wheat 
and cotton and dairy markets. 

I can see no other economic problem 
for the free world, Mr. President, than 
this one of assuring a measure of stability 
and justice—not one alone will do the 
jJob—in the prices of the primary raw 
Materials. Upon these basic materials 
our whole industrial economy rests; and 
upon these raw materials markets hangs 
the fate of the domestic economies and 
Dolitical institutions of governments 
representing more than a billion people. 

ons of our own citizens likewise de- 

Pend for their bread and butter on re- 

turns from basic raw materials produced 

Tom our farms and mines and forests. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 

dent, to have the article by Mr. Szulc 

Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 

Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

4s follows: 

Unrrep STATES HELP SOUGHT BY SOUTH AMER- 
ICA— NEED OF Mon Arp LOOMS aS LATIN 
EXPORTS DECLINE—POLÍTICAL DANGER SEEN 

(By Tad Szulc) 

Bocork. CoLomsra, March 18.—Economic 

Shadows are lengthening over South America, 
-scale help from the United States 
may soon be nec to assure financial 

Solvency and political and social stability in 

many of the republics of this continent. 

How to ald South America is rapidly be- 
goning a major problem for the United 

tates. It is a question that has deep impli- 
tia core for the whole fabric of relations in 
on. 


, 
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United States diplomats stationed in South 
American capitals are acutely aware of the 
dangers of allowing the economies of the 
Latin nations to become further weakened 
as a result of insufficient export earnings. 
Their foreign-exchange situation has been 
seriously affected by the decline in prices and 
shipments of their agricultural and mineral 
products, 

The recession in North America has been 
largely responsible for this state of affairs, 
although the prices of such vital South 
American export commodities as coffee, cot- 
ton, copper, zinc, and lead have been de- 
pressed for some time. 


TARIFF INCREASES FEARED 


Coming on top of these price difficulties 
Is the fear that United States tariffs on cer- 
tain metals of key importance to countries 
like Peru and Bolivia will be increased, thus 
possibly restricting exports and severely af- 
fecting their economies. 

The margin between solvency and insol- 
vency in foreign exchange is so narrow in 
several of the South American republics that 
a price decline of 1 or 2 cents a pound for 
coffee or copper may set off a dangerous in- 
ternal chain reaction. A higher tariff rate 
may mean being priced out of the United 
States market. 

Lack of foreign exchange, with all its con- 
sequences on a nation's economic structure, 
is certain to accelerate the Inflationary pres- 
sures that already have acquired fearsome 
characteristics in many parts of South 
America. 

And this in turn, as people do not earn 
enough to live on, could easily be translated 
into social upheavals threatening the stabil- 
ity of the democratic regimes of South 
America. Danger could come from the ex- 
treme left as well as from the extreme right. 


DEMOCRATIC TREND PERILED 


Thus, economic deterioration may menace 
the encouraging trend toward democracy that 
has been apparent on this continent in re- 
cent years. In this period four dictatorships 
have been ended and democratic institutions 
in other countries have been strengthened. 

Observers fear that a strong anti-United 
States sentiment could sweep South America 
if politicians and leaders of public opinion 
turn against the United States. The feeling 
in South America is now stronger than ever 
that the United States having helped 
Europe and. Asia with massive loans and 
grants, must now come to the aid of the 
nations of this hemisphere that have always 
been loyal to it. 7 

Bitterness is being fanned enthusiastically 
by foes of the United States, ranging from 
Communists to extreme nationalists. In 
many countries, economic dissatisfaction is 
added to other resentments, such as the lin- 
gering charges that Washington has been 
too friendly for too long toward Latin- 
American dictators. 

There is much demonstrable truth in 
these charges. Beyond this, the United 
States Government has not been particu- 
larly successful in capturing the imagination 
of pro-democratic segments of South Amer- 
ican public opinion. 

MOSCOW AWAITS OPPORTUNITY 

Waiting in the wings for the intensiſica- 
tion of economic problems in South America 
is the Soviet Union. Moscow has already 
made enticing offers to many nations here, 
offers that some of them cannot afford to 
turn down. 

Colombia is selling some coffee directly 
to the Seviet Union and Brazil has officially 
announced her willingness to do so to dis- 
pose of her growing surplus. -Chile is sell- 
ing Moscow copper wire. Argentina, which 
has a different type of economic problem, 
signed last month contracts for $30 million 
worth of equipment from behind the Iron 
Curtain, 
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So far, all this does not add up to much. 
Moscow has not yet opened up its long- 
heralded economic offensive in South Amer- 
ica, But sentiment is growing in this re- 
gion for greater trade with the Soviet Union, 
and even for resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations. 

United States diplomats in South Amer- 
Ica, considering constructive measures, are 
not thinking in terms of blanket, massive 
aid, but of specific assistance tailored to 
each republic’s needs. 

DELAY ON DEST PAYMENTS 


In the case of Brazil and Colombia, a 
temporary solution may be a moratorium 
on the payments of their high debts to the 
United States. 

Peru and Bolivia can be helped if the 
United States Tariff Commission, under 
powerful pressure from domestic producers, 
resists demands for raising duties on zinc 
and lead. 

Chile’s difficulty is one of slumping copper 
prices and a terrifying inflation. Venezuela 
is worried about United States restrictions 
on oil imports. They are not likely to do 
her much harm, but the problem must be 
handled with extreme care to ayoid adverse 
political reactions, 


Strike Violence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 13,1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
public has shown great interest in the 
firsthand revelations of the McClellan 
committee and particularly in the testi- 
mony of violence and disorder in connec- 
tion with the Kohler strike which is cur- 
rently under consideration. A charac- 
teristic reaction is reflected in a recent 
editorial of the Poughkeepsie New Yorker 
which I submit herewith: 


STRIKE VIOLENCE 


It may be a long time before the tangled 
threads of the protracted Kohler Co. strike 
in Wisconsin are sorted out, either by Con- 
gress or anybody else. But one thing is pain- 
fully clear in the Washington spotlight. In- 
tolerable violence has disfigured this dispute, 

From the days of the famed sitdown strikes 
of the 1930's, when many of our great indus- 
trial unions were just getting their stréngth, 
there seems to be a hangover notion that vio- 
lence done in the name of worthy union ob- 
jectives somehow isn't like other violence. 

Certainly no labor leader of any stature 
would dare to condone vandalism, physical 
assault, or any of the other acts so often per- 
petrated in the heat of labor struggles. At 
Kohler the total of these is said to reach 
800. 

Union leaders say they neither approve, nor 
accept responsibility. A strange kind of an- 
archy appears to afflict some unions at strike 
time. It is never very much in evidence 
when they are yoting for a strike or a new 
slate of officers. But once the stoppage is 
underway, things happen that nobody or- 
dered but nobody is able to stop. 

Where the hangover shows itself is at the 
Moment when someone of influence or au- 
thority in public affairs proposes to do some- 
thing about such violence. Insistence that 
law and order govern unions just like every- 
body else is assailed as union busting. 
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It is so obvious that it should not need to 
be stated that the law can play no favorites. 
It is for everyone's protection, and it can re- 
lieve no man or organization of its responsi- 
bility to respect the persons and property of 
all others in our society. 

Labor leaders testifying before Congress 
11 years ago on the Taf{-Hartley bill were a 
sad lot as they argued, tn practical effect, for 
exempting unions from this responsibility. 
There must be no exemption. 

The Kohler affair is a dismal picture of 
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failure on this score. But in the light of 
past history, one cannot be too hopeful of 

the blame for acts against the public 
order. Control appears to be something some 
unions apply only when and where it is con- 
venient to their purposes. 


By way of sounding out public opinion 
in my district, I recently submitted the 
following questions at random and re- 
ceived nearly 1,000 replies, many of them 
from union members: 


Do you faver— 


1. Adoption of a national richt- to- work law 


2. Applyin 
3. Federal 


The Farmer’s Interest in the Export 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


~ OF KANSAS 


. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the farmer's interest in the export 
market, which I delivered today at the 
National Conference of Organizations 
on International Trade Policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue FARMER'S INTEREST IN THE Export 
Marker 


(Speech by Senator Frank CARLSON at Na- 
tional Conference of Organizations on 
International Trade Policy, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, March 27, 1958) 

Export markets have been important to 
American farmers from the very inception of 
our country. For many years farm products 
were America’s primary export. Times have 
changed. Our country is no longer prin- 
cipally agricultural, but farm products ex- 
ports are still important. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
exporter of agricultural commodities. Last 
year we supplied 22 percent of world agri- 
cultural exports. We sent the output from 
over 60 million acres of our farms to foreign 
ports. 

No segment of our country depends upon 

foreign markets as much as does American 

agriculture. Yes, agricultural exporting is 
one of the biggest businesses in the United 

States today. Farm product exports reached 

a record level in 1957. We moved over $4.7 

billion worth, about 13 percent of domestic 

production, to virtually every country in the 
world. This trade means dollars to our 
farmers. Exports must be maintained. 

Every effort should be made to expand them. 
In short, a vigorous trade program is vital 

to American agriculture. Now, as a Kansan, 

I know what foreign markets mean to wheat 

farmers. In 1957 the United States exported 

550 million bushels of wheat and flour equiv- 

alent valued at $958 million. This was equal 

to 55 percent of the total United States wheat 
production. When a farmer looks out at his 


wheatfields, he should remember that the 
production from 1 out of 2 of his acres moved 
to foreign customers last year. 

American wheat is not the only important 
traveler. Last year cotton exports reached 
the highest volume in a quarter century— 
7.6 million bales valued at $1.1 billion. 

Now, don't tell me that the cotton farmers 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico haven't a real stake in 
trade. I'm sure my colleagues in the Senate 
from the South realize this. 

Tobacco producers should know that $400 
million worth of their products moved abroad 
in 1957; $350 million worth of feed grains; 
$213 million worth of soybean and cotton- 
seed olls; American cattlemen sent almost 
$380 million worth of meat, hides and skins, 
tallow, and livestock to foreign customers 
last year. And so it goes. Rice, poultry, 
and dairy products—all important export 
products. Our dairy farmers have every rea- 
son to be interested in foreign trade as their 
exports totaled over $231 million in 1957. 
New outlets for dairy products are being 
developed. ' 

Now why. all these statistics? I went 
through this list to show that all sections 
of the United States have a real stake in 
trade. These commodities are produced in 
all of the 48 States. What would happen if 
we lost export markets and found it neces- 
sary to take out of production all or a por- 
tion of the 60 millions of acres of farmland 
producing export products? This land un- 
doubtedly would be transferred to the pro- 
duction of other commodities such as dairy 
products, cattle, hogs, fruits, and vegetables, 
poultry, and poultry products. This in- 
creased production within our country 
would expand the supply of these commod- 
ities and would undoubtedly reduce the 
price and income of the producers now rais- 
ing such commodities. 

Therefore, all farmers whether they pro- 
duce for export or not, have a direct interest 
in keeping our exports at a high level. 

What about the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program? How has it affected agri- 
culture? Is it really important? The facts 
are that close to 80 percent of our record 
exports went to countries with whom we 
have reciprocal trade agreements. As much 
as two-thirds of our total exports to these 
countries moved under some form of trade 
agreement concession to the United States. 

Admittedly, a sizeable percentage of our 
exports have been sold for foreign currencies 
under Public Law 480, a program which has 
been important in moving our agricultural 
surpluses. Public Law 480 will continue to 
benefit agriculture; however, United States 
farmers must seek to develop permanent 
long-term markets for dollars. 
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Unless we permit our customers the right 
to earn dollars in the United States, we win 
be tied down to temporary programs such as 
Public Law 480 and even to a permanent 
policy of foreign aid. 

Expanded trade on a sound two-way busi- 
ness-like basis means more markets and 
more opportunity. American farmers and 
ranchers must be given a chance to compete 
with quality products. Our farmers are ef- 
ficient and want to sell for dollars. With 
the expanding world population, sound per- 
manent markets can be built for our farm 
products. Needless to say, the prosperity of 
the country depends, to a large extent, upon 
a healthy agriculture. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
and the mutual security program are very 
much in the headlines today. Our actions 
are being closely watched around the world. 
Trade—the ability to sell, to earn, to buy, is 
the greatest inducement we can offer the 
nations of the world. Without expanding 
international trade on a mutually beneficial 
basis, the mutual security program will be 
of little avail and free world unity a thing 
of the past. 


Industry’s Stake in Our Modern 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, indus- 
try benefits most of any segment of our 
economy from a great pool of highly 
skilled, educated poeple. Are the cham- 
bers of commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, which are 
industry’s prime representatives, unwill- 
ing to pay the price, or even to join in 
the buildup of a modern educational sys- 
tem which will provide them with the 
highly skilled personnel they will need 
in this nuclear-space age? : 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp an article which appeared in 
the March 20 issue of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press: 

EDUCATION ILLS BLAMED ON BUSINESS—DEAN 

CHARGES NAM, OTHERS BLOCK SPENDING 


(By Robert J. R. Johnson) 


Businessmen who'd rather die than give 
a penny to education are the true source of 
America’s educational ills, Dean Walter W. 
Cook, of the University of Minnesota Col- 
lege of Education, charged today, 

The three biggest problems in eđucation, 
he told the Dispatch, are lack of enough 
classroom space, teachers, and materials. 
Behind those three problems stand the dol- 
lar sign, politics, and business, he said. 

“School boards are political,” he contin- 
ued. “They want to spend as little money 
as possible on good superintendents, teach- 
ers, and books. They can be very proud of 
their nice, new buildings, but they have to 
realize that buildings are just the start.” 

Schools are getting just about half as 
much money—4 percent of the national in- 
come—as they should get, the dean believes. 
He blames the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the national chamber of 
commerce for keeping the figure low. 

“The people these groups represent don't 
want the Federal Government giving support 
to education,” Dean Cook said. “They don't 
want Federal funds spent for education. 
Some of them profess to feel that the use of 
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Federal funds might mean Government in- 
fluence or control. 

“Why can't we have Federal support for 
education?” He asked. Don't tell me it’s 
the danger of Federal control. How much 
Federal control came with land-grant colleges 
or aid to vocational education? 

None. 

“Just look at the men in your athletic 
clubs," he continued, “they'd rather die than 
give a penny to education. I say to them, 
‘If you don't want to give money to educa- 
tion what do you want it for—another 
Cadillac, six more rooms on your house, or 
another half-inch on your carpeting?’ They 
are the people who are holding us up.” 

Dean Cook is angry. He's also angry at 
“critics who come from downtown and say 
our hard-working, dedicated teachers are not 
doing their job, They are doing it as well as 
they can.” 

Changes In education have to be made, he 
Said, and they are being made—if not as rap- 
idly as he would like. 

Changing a school is like moving a grave- 
Yard,” Dean Cook remarked. “Everybody 
gets mad.” 

The dean is an advocate of “teaching in 
depth.“ This means breaking the chains 
that have bound schooling to textbooks and 
trying to get the best possible out of each 
child. Teachers capable of doing this are 
now in a majority, he believes, but “there 
Still are some who don't know what they're 
about and should stay with a textbook.” 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1959 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H. R. 11574) making 
appropriations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Jonas amendment. 
First of all, permit me to remind the 
committee what this amendment seeks 
to do. It makes available and workable 
the program currently underway until 
the law as provided in this becomes ef- 
fective. Actually if we pass this bill 
today with the language that is now in 
it and it becomes law on April 1, not a 
dollar can be spent for direct construc- 
tion unfil July 1. 

What the Jonas amendment seeks to 
do is to provide that those contracts 
that have been financed, those projects 
for which there are contracts underway 
May proceed in an orderly fashion until 
the first of July when the direct appro- 
Priation and the direct construction 
Program will take over. The Jonas 
amendment does not do away with the 
Provision for direct construction and 
Substitute lease purchase for it; it merely 
Provides for the continuation of the 
lease-purchase authority until such time 
ties bill becomes a law, which is July 
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I do not share the thinking and the 
belief that the lease-purchase program 
in any way prvoides for double interest, 
You cannot pay interest on the same 
money twice at the same time, and there 
seems to be considerable misunderstand- 
ing about the difference in cost as be- 
tween lease purchase and direct con- 
struction. Actually there is no differ- 
ence in cost of construction whichever 
way it is done; the difference lies in the 
cost of interest and taxes. There will be 
an interest cost whichever way this pro- 
gram is carried out, Perhaps 1% per- 
cent higher under the lease-purchase 
system. As to taxes, of course that is a 
decided difference. But we must remem- 
ber that these taxes-are being paid to 
local government and there is consider- 
able justification for that. 

The Jonas amendment is not only de- 
sirable, it is necessary for an orderly 
transfer of this program and I hope it 
will prevail. 


Post-Korean War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
compusory military service in peacetime 
is a relatively new experience for the 
American people. If we are to require 
young men to give some fixed period of 
their lives to their country—and it is 
clear that for the present we must—it is 
important that we try to treat them 
fairly and that we make every effort to 
see that this period of their lives is not 
wasted. 

I have received a thoughtful letter 
from Kenneth E. Reich, a young veteran 
of Two Rivers, Wis., which tells from 
his firsthand experience what it means 
to put in 2 years on call for trouble 
which, happily for us all, never occurs. 
He contrasts then the benefits avail- 
able to a veteran who entered the serv- 
ice before an arbitrarily set deadline, 
and one who entered after that date. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Two Rivers, Wis., March 21, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: As a peacetime 
veteran recently released from active duty, I 
have become acutely aware of the discrimi- 
natory treatment accorded to those of us who 
were inducted into the military service dur- 
ing the past 2 years. You are no doubt aware 
that the Korean bill does not apply to those 
who were inducted after January 1955 while 
those who entered service after August 9, 
1955, have the additional burden of Active 


Reserve training. 

If this discrimination were based on a 
clearcut case of wartime service, it might be 
easier to swallow. This, however, is not the 
case; there was no war being fought on Janu- 
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ary 31, 1955, just as there was no war being 
fought on February 1, 1955. Yet all of us 
who were in service since did stand by—in 
my case to fire the missiles which would de- 
fend Chicago against hydrogen-bomb attack. 
We took a 2-year interruption of our careers; 
we stagnated at menial, unchallenging jobs 
while a good many of our contemporaries got 
married, had a child, and got themselves ex- 
empt from the draft, If all had been called 
to serve, we might have small complaint, but 
I have checked at my draft board and have 
found a good many young fathers who will 
never put in military service under the pres- 
ent draft procedures. Yet I have served my 
2 years and now will be called upon for 2 
years of Reserve training. I would not have 
begrudged my service had I been permitted 
to make the contribution I was capable of. 
I was probably one of the only clerk-typist 
Rhodes scholars the Army ever had, 

As we were being processed for release 
from active duty, we got all the detalls of 
the veterans benefits which were not for us, 
There is no mustering-out pay, yet I have a 
6-week wait until I can begin a civilian job. 
There is no unemployment compensation, 
yet the young man who went from school to 
the Army may find it impossible to find a 
job at this time. Neither are there educa- 
tional benefits so that the peacetime veteran 
is unable to go to school if he cannot find 
a job. We know who is responsible for the 
fact that there is no GI bill for us; we know 
one was defeated in the Congress last year. 
We are cynical and bitter over the inequities 
we suffer now that former veterans have be- 
come taxpayers. Your support for at least 
a scaled-down version of the Korean bill is 
strongly urged, 

KENNETH E. REICH, 


Closing a Glaring Loophole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to prohibit the 
deduction for income-tax purposes of 
any expense incurred in illegal gambling 
operations. This bill would also make 
it impossible for gamblers, in reporting 
their income, to reduce their winnings 
by the amount of their losses, if the 
losses were incurred in illegal gambling 
operations. 

This proposal would reverse the Su- 
preme Court decision in Commissioner 
against Sullivan, handed down March 17, 
1958. In this case the Court held that 
operators of gambling enterprises may 
deduct as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses amounts expended to 
lease premises and hire employees, even 
though their business is illegal. 

The Supreme Court has given organ- 
ized crime a big break by ruling that 
gambling operators can deduct from 
their gross income the expenses of illegal 
operations. Congress has a moral obli- 
gation to close this loophole. 

The expenses involved in this particu- 
lar case were allegedly the cost of hiring 
employees and renting space. But the 
decision as it now stands certainly opens 
the door to gamblers to deduct other 
items which are considered ordinary in 
their particular business. This might 
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well include the cost of buying police 
protection to ignore violations of the law, 
of hiring thugs to scare off competitors, 
and other illegal payoff transactions 
which are essential to the operations of 
the bigtime gambler. 

The Court in effect has said that since 
Congress has never expressly disap- 
proved of these deductions there is noth- 
ing it can do, They have left the de- 
termination up to Congress. In my 
opinion there is no earthly reason why 
Congress should hesitate one moment in 
setting the Court and the gambling 
world straigkt as to its intentions. 

To do just that I have introduced to- 
day a bill to prohibit the deduction of 
any expense incurred in furtherance of 
gambling operations which are illegal 
under State law. No law-abiding citi- 
zen should be forced to pay more taxes 
to the Federal Government because the 
lawbreaker is allowed to reduce his 
tax burden by the amount of illegal ex- 
penditures he has made. 

Congress should do all in its power to 
take the profit out of bigtime gambling. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent yearly to realize profits that run 
into the millions. If we cannot stamp out 
illegal gambling, we should at least make 
the operators pay heavily for it. 

The bill I have introduced would strike 
at the big bettor as well as the big op- 
erator. Today the professional gambier 
can offset gambling losses against win- 
nings in reporting his income. Because 
the law does not specify whether this 
includes losses from illegal gambling 
transactions, it presumably does. There- 
fore, my bill makes it clear that gamblers 
cannot claim losses from illegal betting. 
Perhaps that will discourage some of 
the suckers who fall prey to bigtime 
gambling operators, and at the same time 
reduce the operators’ profits. 

Of course, no one objects to friendly, 
man-to-man betting. But when gam- 
bling becomes large and commercialized, 
milking, bilking, corruption and harm 
to the ordinary bettor follow as night 
follows day. Whenever the big gamblers 
move in, waves of moral putrefication 
spread out in all directions. 


This bill is aimed directly at these big 
operators with their inherent corruptive 
powers. It would admittedly strike only 
a relatively minor blow at organized 
crime. But every blow counts in the 
struggle to eradicate the syndicates and 
their undesirable operations, They have 
been feeding on the good people of this 
land for too long. When it comes to 
paying taxes, they should be treated as 
what they are—not law-abiding busi- 
nessmen, but out and out racketeers. 

The text of the bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to prohibit the deduction of 
expenses or losses incurred in illegal 
wagering 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 162 of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 

amended by redesignating subsection c“ as 
subsection d“ and Inserting the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Illegal wagering: No deduction shall 
be allowed under subsection (a) for any ex- 
pense paid or incurred in or as a result of 
illegal wagering.” 

Sec, 2. Subsection (d) of section 165 of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
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* 
inserting before the period a common and 
the following: “except that losses from il- 
legal wagering transactions shall not be 
allowed.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years ending after the date of enactment of 
this act. 


Let’s Look at the Record 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are experiencing a recession, a slacken- 
ing off of business activity, a reduction 
in jobs, and an increase in unemploy- 
ment. We are told that there are be- 
tween 41% and 5 million of our workers 
unemployed. The cause? Heavy taxes; 
shortage of purchasing power; restricted 
credit; severe winter; and so forth. 

Well, how badly off are we? 

During the Roosevelt bank holiday of 
1933, banks were closed and the eco- 
nomic and financial machinery of the 
Nation was paralyzed. Twenty percent 
of our banks were forced to liquidate 
and never opened for business again. 
Frozen assets were plaeed on the market 
and sold at a sacrifice, thereby robbing 
depositors of much of their savings. 

The bank holiday need not have oc- 
curred. It could have been avoided if 
the incoming President had cooperated 
with the outgoing President in helping 
to establish confidence by furnishing 
Federal money to provide funds until 
the frozen bank assets could be un- 
frozen. 

In 1932 there were 12,800,000 unem- 
ployed. In 1938, after 6 years of the 
New Deal under Roosevelt, there were 
still 10,400,000 unemployed. Then came 
World War II and the unemployed were 
reduced during the next 2 years to about 
2 million. After the war ended, unem- 
ployment again climbed until in 1950— 
just before the Korean war—we had 
4,800,000 unemployed. This was called 
the Truman recession. 

In 1933 the 12,900,000 unemployed 
represented 28.6 percent of our entire 
working force of 45 million. In 1950, 
under Truman, the 4,800,000 unemployed 
represented 7.8 percent of our working 
force of 61,500,000. However, today the 
5 million unemployed represent only 7.4 
percent of our working force of 67 
million. * 

That is the record. Now what should 
be done to halt the downward trend and 
start an upward trend? 

First. A tax cut to increase purchas- 
ing power and stimulate buying. 

Second. Loosen up credit restrictions 
so money will be more readily available. 

Third. Speed up the road-construc- 
tion program, procurement of war ma- 
terials, and Government building re- 
quirements to provide jobs for the 
unemployed. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Raymond Moley dis- 
cusses what is being done under the title 
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' 
“Quackery or Experience” in the maga- 
zine Newsweek. I include Moley’s ar- 
ticle in my remarks: 
QUACKERY OR EXPERIENCE? 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A spending spree, with or without a tax 
cut, seems inevitable in the hysteriacl atmos- 
phere now prevailing in Washington. Con- 
gress and the administration, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, in.seeming agreement 
with most economists are possessed of the 
conviction that the Government can spend 
itself into recovery with borrowed money. 
Never have so many many been held by a 
belief that has never been proved and that 
runs counter to all experience and rational 
calculation—unless we go back to the days 
ot witchcraft, the Mississippi bubble, or the 
dogma of a flat earth. 

The January budget is dead. With or 
without a tax cut, great deficits for this year 
and next are inevitable. The debt limit of 
$280 billion will be inadequate by $10 billion 
or $15 billion. An unprecedented situation 
prevails in which employment is falling while 
prices are rising. 

Democrats are completely oblivious to a 
bit of experience on which they successfully 
carried elections in Roosevelt's name for 18 
years. Republicans are scuttling the tra- 
ditions of their party. 

ROOSEVELT’S 1933 POLICY 


Not for the sake of mere reminiscence, but 
to offer valid proof, it is appropriate to recall 
what happened in March exactly 25 years 
ago. Then, as now, there were advocates of 
deficit spending as a means of stemming a 
vastly greater economic blight than the cur- 
rent one. Included among such advocates 
were elements as dissimilar as Al Smith, John 
N. Garner, and the Hearst press, along with 
economists like Rex Tugwell. All through 
the campaign of 1932, F. D. R. was pressured 
to come out for a $5 billion make-work pro- 
gram. He refused because he said there not 
in sight more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of useful projects. When he took over in 
March 1933, during the bank holiday the 
pressure intensified. Lewis Douglas and I 
were very close to him then, and we agreed 
with him that economy, not spending, was 
the proper remedy. Moreover, F. D. R.'s sharp 
political sense told him that a move for 
economy would be successful only in the 
very first days of his presidential honeymoon. 
And so he determined that in the first week 
of the special session of Congress two and 
only two measures should be passed, an 
emergency banking act and an economy bill 
giving him a sharp ax to cut Government 
expenses, 

Within a week after his inauguration 
Douglas and I were summoned, the former 
to prepare a bill and I to draft a message. 
We worked feverishly, I well remember, in 
the Lincoln study, with the President in the 
next room checking and approving. Mes- 
sage and bill went to Congress on March 10. 
The bill was signed by the President on 
March 20. The message speaks far itself and 
states a policy that will be ignored at the 
peril of this Congress and this administra- 
tion. 

CONFIDENCE CAN DO IT 


It first recited the mounting deficits of 3 
successive years and an estimate of 1934. 
Then: — 

“With the utmost seriousness I point out 
to the Congress the profound effect of this 
upon our national economy. It has contrib- 
uted to the recent collapse of our banking 
structure. It has accentuated the stagna- 
tion of the economic life of our people. It 
has added to the ranks of the unemployed. 
* * * Upon the unimpaired credit of the 
United States Government rest the safcty 
of deposits, the security of insurance poli- 
cles, the activity of industrial enterprises, 
the yalue of our agricultural products, and 
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the availability of employment. It, there- 
fore, becomes our first concern to make se- 
cure the foundation, National recovery de- 
pends upon it. Too often in recent history 
Uberal governments have been wrecked on 
the rocks of loose fiscal policy.” 

The bill was appropriately named an act 
to maintain the credit of the United States 
Government.” 

This and the cure of the banking illness 
loosed a great tide of public confidence. The 
worst was over. In June 1933, F. D. R. com- 
promised on $3.3 billion for public works, but 
shrewdly gave it to Harold Ickes, who 
cautiously spent only 3 percent of it in 12 
months. 2 

Confidence, not tax cuts or spending, is the 
Proper course. The 1933 policy worked. Why 
turn to quackery now? 


Trucks and the Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Akron Beacon Journal on March 
25 will be of interest to the Members: 

‘TRUCKS AND THE MAIL 


Congressional committees and adminis- 
tration officials struggling with the prob- 
lems of post office service and deficit should 
Rive serious consideration at once to the 
Proposal to make wider use of the Nation's 
trucking industry to move the mails, 

Truckers’ representatives have given Con- 
ress and officials details of their proposals. 
The role the trucking industry is prepared 
to play in this vital field of Government 
Service recently was reviewed in a statement 
by Owen O. Orr, president of Motor Cargo, 
Inc, of Akron. 

He pointed out that in a quarter century 
the number of passenger trains available for 
Carrying mail has dropped from 20,000 to 
3,000. And also that it will take legislation 
by Congress to permit the Post Office De- 
Partment to make an effective switch of mail 
handling from the railroads to the trucks. 

The Government has been making limited 
Use of trucks to haul mail for a number of 
Years. But there has been no big transfer 
Of bulk mail movement to trucks, compara- 
ble to that made for fast mall service by 
using the Nation's airlines. 

The railroads are trying to cut their losses 
by drastic reduction in passenger service. 
Nearly every time a train is taken off or a 
Passenger schedule is revised, the mail serv- 
ice suffers. Most of the short haul mail 
business already has been taken over by 
trucks, but the big volume, long-haul mail 
Service still depends on the passenger trains. 
The time is approaching when this service 
may not be available, for railroads are not 
Boing to continue to furnish money-losing 
Service forever. = 

As Orr has pointed out, the trucking in- 
dustry stands ready to take on the mail job 
if the Post Office Department is given legis- 
lative authority to make proper contracts. 
Orr believes the trucks can haul the mall 
at lower cost than trains. 

This is, of course, only one angle of the 
huge problem that faces Congress and the 
Post Office Department in bringing the mail 
Service back to a high peak of efficiency. 
Using the vast trucking system of the Nation 
Should be one step toward rehabilitating the 
ings service and pulling it out of the red 
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H. R. 2870, Construction of Dam on 
Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues are aware that H. R. 2870 is my 
present legislative proposal in my con- 
tinuing efforts since May 1956 to secure 
congressional approval for the construc- 
tion of a dam by the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., at the confluence of the Po- 
tomac and Monocacy Rivers in Mont- 
gomery County, Md., in my congression- 
al district. In order that my colleagues 
will know the present status of the mat- 
ter, I am requesting permission to insert 
immediately after my remarks today a 
copy of a letter which I sent to my dis- 
tinguished and kind colleague from Min- 


nesota, the Honorable JOHN A. BLATNIK, _ 


chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, with whom H. R. 2870 is pres- 
ently pending: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Re H. R. 2870, granting consent of Congress 
to the Potomac Electric Power Co. for 
the construction of a dam on the Po- 
tomac River. 
Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee, Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: You will recall that H. R. 2870, 
which I introduced 6n January 14, 1957, has 
the same purpose as H. R. 11481 which I in- 
troduced on May 28, 1956, and which was 
favorably reported by the Public Works Com- 
mittee on July 26, 1956, House Report No. 
2940, 84th Congress 2d session, but was not 
acted upon by the House of Representatives 
prior to adjournment of that Congress. 

As you know, the dam which would be au- 
thorized by Congress would make avallable 
such additional water as would be necessary 
to efficiently and economically operate an 
electric-energy generating plant which Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co. proposed to con- 
struct near the dam site at Dickerson, Md. 

H. R. 11481, as introduced by me on May 
28, 1956, provided: 8 

“Be it enacted, etc., That authority is 
granted to the Potomac Electric Power Co., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
on the Potomac River at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation approximately 
three-fourths of a mile downstream from the 
confluence of the Potomac and Monocacy 
Rivers. 

“Sec, 2, Work shall not be commenced on 
such dam until the plans therefor, includ- 
ing plans for all accessory works, are sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
the Army and the Chief of Engineers, who 
may impose such conditions and stipulations 
as they deem necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

“Sec, 3. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction 
of the dam hereby authorized is not com- 
menced within 1 year and completed within 
3 years from the date of enactment of this 
act. 


“See. 4. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved.“ 

After the introduction of H. R. 11481, the 
committee sought and received the views of 
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the Department of the Army (Chief of Engi- 
neers) and the Federal Power Commission. 
At the hearing before your subcommittee, I 
stated that the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
had no objections to the amendments to the 
bill as proposed by these two agencies. I 
should point here that the company had 
very substantial and grave misgivings about 
the amendments proposed by the Federal 
Power Commission; but, in the hope that, by 
raising no objections to the FPC’s proposed 
amendments, the legislation, amended, 
would be enacted into law in the 84th Con- 
gress, the company raised no objections to 
the FPC’s proposed amendments. It is in- 
teresting to note here that H. R. 11481 as 
reported favorably on July 26, 1956, did not 
include the FPC’s proposed amendments, but 
included only the amendment proposed by 
the Department of the Army (Chief of Engi- 
neers) to which the company did not then 
and does not now object. 

H. R. 2870 as introduced by me on Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, contains the amendments pro- 
posed to H. R. 11481 by both the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Federal Power 
Commission. Frankly, Potomac Electric 
Power Co. only agreed to the inclusion of 
the FPC’s proposed amendments because 
of my advice that their inclusion in H. R, 
2870 would expedite processing and favor- 
able action on the legislation by the Public 
Works Committee and the Whole House 
of Representatives. But, for reasons be- 
yond your control or mine, no action what- 
soever has been taken thus far in the 85th 
Congress on H. R. 2870. 

In the interim, and because of the urgent 
and dire need for substantial increased elec- 
tric generating facilities in this expanding 
area, the company was able, to devise a 
plan which would permit it to operate at 
least one 175,000 kilowatt generating unit, 
at the proposed Dickerson, Md., plant, with 
the present available water supply. There- 
fore, I am most happy to advise you that 
the first ground for the construction of the 
new plant at Dickerson was broken on July 
23, 1957, and it is anticipated that this first 
generating unit will be in operation by the 
summer of 1959. 

The company's program for the Dicker- 
son plant calls for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $35,000,000. In addition to the 
first unit, the program includes a building 
to house another 175,000 kilowatt unit, a 
pump house on the river bank, a 144 mile 
railroad siding to link the plant with the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and a 46-mile 
230,000 volt steel tower transmission line. 
And, of course, this new plant will bring 
tremendous economic and other benefits to 
the area. 

In light of the continuing inaction on 
H. R. 2870, and in view of the fact that tech- 
nological advance and ingenuity will permit 
the operation of at least one generating unit 
at the Dickerson plant with the present avail- 
able water supply, the company has asked 
me to advise you and the members of your 
Public Works Subcommittee on Rivers and 
Harbors that all of the language beginning 
in section 3 of H. R. 2870 after the word 
“act” on line 17, page 2, and ending with the 
word “purposes” on line 15, page 3, is un- 
acceptable to the company; and that the 
company, therefore, does not favor the en- 
actment of H. R. 2870 unless the aforesaid 
unacceptable language is deleted from the 
legislation prior to enactment. I concur 

fully in the company’s decision. 

I reiterate that the company has no objec- 
tion to the amendment included upon the 
recommendation of the Department of the 
Army (Chief of Engineers) and as adopted 
by the Public Works Committee in its favor- 
able report of July 26, 1956, on H. R. 11481, 
Report No, 2940, 84th Congress, 2d session. 
In other words, the company continues to 
favor the enactment of H. R. 2870, but only 
in the same form as adopted by the Public 
Works Committee in 1956. By this letter I 
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respectfully request your subcommittee to 
delete the aforesaid unacceptable language 
now appearing in section 3 on pages 2 and 3 
in H. R. 2870 and earnestly urge the subcom- 
mittee to report favorably H. R. 2870 as so 
amended as promptly as the schedule of the 
subcommittee will permit. 

I should point out that the Federal Power 
Commission did not appear at the hearings 
held by your subcommittee on H. R, 11481 
on July 17 and 24, 1956. 


Let the Right Aileron Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be a difference of opinion 
between the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Department of Defense as to 
whether a one-third interest in LACSA, 
the Costa Rican airline, by Pan Ameri- 
can constitutes control. 

Three years ago, Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my duties as a member of the Public 
Works Committee it was my pleasure to 
visit that most democratic Central 
American Republic and to see LASCA in 
operation. It is well managed and it is 
well operated and it was with consider- 
able pride that I learned, at that time, 
that Pan American has a one-third in- 
terest in that highly efficient airline 
which flies between Panama and Miami. 

To do anything now to disturb the 
status quo, such as to force Pan Ameri- 
can to make a substantial reduction in 
its holdings in LACSA, as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board suggests, would be simply 
to invite the Soviet Union to invest in 
air carriers of our friendly neighbors to 
the south. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that 
shortly before World War II the German 
Government had substantial holdings in 
certain South American carriers. Ger- 
man interests in these airlines were re- 
moved and Pan American invested in the 
airlines to fill the void caused by the 
withdrawal of German money and tech- 
nical know-how. Let us hope it is not 
necessary for history to repeat itself. 

The Chicago Sun Times of March 26 
has a most interesting editorial on this 
subject, and under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include it in the 
RECORD. 

= Ler THE RICHT AILERON Know 

St. Matthew sald with regard to alms that 
the left hand should not know what the 
right hand does. 

While this lack of communication is an 
admirable way to insure modesty concerning 
one's charitable enterprises, it is not recom- 
mended for other enterprises, such as busi- 
ness and government. In these departments, 
when the left hand and the right hand get 
out of touch, things can get unbalanced, just 
as an airplane would be in trouble if the 
right and left ailerons were operating in- 
dependently. 

The comparison with an airplane is ap- 
propriate for a situation which is develop- 
ing in the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

A CAB examiner believes that American 
investment in a small Central American air- 
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line—to the polnt of controlling it—is not 
consistent with public Interest. Yet, the De- 
partment of Defense is all for United States 
investment and influence in the airlines of 
smaller countries, and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration also is on record favoring the 
investment of American capital abroad. 

The finding of the CAB examiner, of course, 
is not final. The CAB often has overruled 
findings of its examiners. But the case in- 
dicates the extent to which one agency of 
government can get out of touch with other 
agencies, i 

The case at issue concerns ownership of 
stock in a Costa Rican airline (LACSA) by 
Pan American World Airways, an American- 
flag airline. The examiner found that Pan- 
Am has control of LACSA, but Pan-Am says 
it owns only one-third of LACSA’s stock and 
that the point at issue ls whether even such 
minority control is in the best United States 
interests. 

According to the Department of Defense, 
itis. Maj. James C. Mosley, testifying for the 
Department of Defense warned that if Ameri- 
cans pull out their investment and interest 
in the airlines of Latin America, a vacuum 
would be created which would encourage 
local Communist elements, and ultimately 
the Soviets, to move in. They have not only 
technical skills they are willing to export but 
also bargains in aircraft. 

The Department of Defense, he said, be- 
lieves American airlines should be encouraged 
to assist smaller nations in development 
and operation of their transportation sys- 
tems. 

Neither the State Department nor Pan- 
Am's American competitors appear to be in- 
terested in opposing this Defense Depart- 
ment concept. Why, then, should the CAB? 
Certainly In these confusing times agencies 
of government ought to keep those ailerons 
in balance, 


Three New York Herald Tribune Articles 
Emphasize Importance of Hoover's 
Masters of Deceit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, articles 
in recent editions of the New York 
Herald Tribune have emphasized the 
many-sided importance of J. Edgar 
Hoover’s vital new book, Masters of De- 
ceit. It is interesting to note that each 
of the three topnotch journalists who 
have. written about Mr. Hoover's book 
chose a different aspect of it to dwell on. 

Harry W. Baehr, in his sweeping re- 
view, deals particularly with the objec- 
tivity and even-tempered manner in 
which Mr. Hoover has dealt with his 
subject, As Mr. Baehr’s concludes, “Mr. 
Hoover has supplied an important text 
on a vital subject.” 

John K. Hutchens, in his review, 
touches on the case history method em- 
ployed by the expert author, and em- 
phasizes the problem of the unconscious 
dupes Mr. Hoover tells about. I agree 
100 percent with Mr. Hutchens’ conclud- 
ing sentence: : 

Masters of Deceit is one more good service 
rendered to his country by the scrupulous 
man who has served it so well under five 


Presidents. 


should be 
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Roscoe Drummond's usual penetrating 
column concerns the delicate but tre- 
mendous opportunity presented by wav- 
ering Communists. He tells how Mr. 
Hoover presents so well the golden oppor- 


‘tunity we have today to encourage a 


great many of these misled people to 
break with the party and return to the 
fold of democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that these three 

writers have chosen different aspects of 
this book to emphasize, points up the 
many-faceted importance of Masters of 
Deceit. They spotlight why this volume 
“must” reading for every 
American. 
- Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert these three pieces from the 
New York Herald Tribune at this point in 
the RECORD: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 9, 1958] 
J. Epcar HOOVER'S Case HISTORY or AMERICAN 
COMMUNISM aT WORK 


(Masters of Deceit, by J. Edgar Hoover, 374 
pages, New York, Henry Holt & Co.) 


(Reviewed by Harry W. Bachr) 


This is a practical manual of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and how to fight it, pre- 
pargd by a sane, dedicated and experienced 
public official, J. Edgar Hoover is primarily 
responsible for the development of an 
organization—the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation—which represents what is prob- 
ably the best possible answer, within the 
framework of American institutions, to the 
problem of subversion. He has access to & 
vast amount of detailed information about 
the workings of communism; he does not 
indulge in wishful thinking about the fail- 
ure of the Communist Party in the United 
States, but neither does he vent panic- 
stricken cries for a vigilante-type response 
to the continuing threat. 

Mr. Hooyer begins at the beginning—with 
the origins of Marxism and the personalities 
of the three men (he rather slights Engels) 
who were chiefly instrumental in shaping 
international communism: Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin. It may be argued that he has some- 
what over simplified their respective contri- 
butions, but the author is not concerned to 
produce a definitive treatise on theoretical 
Marxism or on Russian history since the 
October revolution, For the purpose of 
laying a groundwork on which to expose the 
operations of the conspiracy within the 
United States, the historical and theoretical 
discussion Is adequate and necessary. 

To advance their cause—conspiratorial, 
revolutionary and intended to insure the 
triumph of a minority through violence and 
dictatorship—the Communists have devel- 
oped techniques which are at once shrewd 
and brutal. Mr. Hoover analyzes the human 
sources of Communist strength: the open 
party members, the concealed party mem- 
bers, the fellow travelers, the opportunists 
and the dupes. He studies the claims of 
communism, the reasons why persons swal- 
low these claims and how they become dis- 
enchanted. He gives, too, a fascinating pic- 
ture of how the party is organized—how an 
elect (but not elected) group controls its 
operations, its fund raising both inside and 
outside party ranks. The process of indoc- 
trination, the insistence that every aspect of 
thought and action in arts, letters and the 
workaday world, be colored by party pur- 
poses, is set forth. The discipline, ranging 
from rebukes to beatings and (where Com- 
munists can get away with it) imprison- 
ment and death, is outlined. 

All of this is illustrated by concrete exam- 
ples, from actual cases and formal testimony. 
So, too, are the discussions of the ways in 
which Communists infiltrate nonCommu- 
nist organizations and turn them to their 
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Own uses, thus multiplying the influence 
Which their slender numbers would seem to 
imply. Mr, Hoover points out that the party's 
Membership in the United States, which 
reached a peak of 80,000 in 1944 and is 
stin falling since dropping to 22,600 in 1955, 
is no vald criterion of the danger it rep- 
resents. “When the Communist Party was 
at its peak in the United States,“ he writes, 
“it was stronger in numbers than the So- 
viet party was at the time it seized power 
in Russia,” 

Quite apart from the fact that each party 
member normally represents same 10 sym- 
Pathizers, fellow travelers, and similar tools 
ot the movement, the Communists can exert 
& powerful concealed thrust against Ameri- 
Can security through their methods. Who, 
for example, would necessarily regard & cook- 
book as Communist propaganda? Yet.a vol- 
ume issued by a Red front offers receipts 
as a dollar stretcher carries a message “mix- 
ing propaganda with eggs and butter, sugar, 
and salt.“ Moreover, the party aids, when 
it does not take a major part in, the Soviet 
Program of espionage. 

The Communist underground is a fan- 
tastic operation, dreary enough in its actual 
Workings, yet enlisting able and fanatical 
individuals for undercover work. At pres- 
ent, most of this effort is directed toward 
fepionage for the Soviet Union in a num- 
ber of fields. It could—and in time of war 
doubtless would—be broadened to take in 
Sabotage. The author describes the colo- 
nization undertaken by the Communists 
now “to place concealed members in stra- 
tegic positions in basic industries and de- 
92769 facilities.” He quotes a party publica- 

on: 

“In order to overthrow the capitalist sys- 
tem, the working class must control the key 
Positions in the capitalist system. These are 
not the State and Federal capitals, public 
buildings, or residential neighborhoods, but 
the heart of the capitalist system—the 
Shops, mines, mills; and factories. 

How is the Communist attack, in its 
Protean forms, to be repelled? Mr. Hoover 
Urges that the first and most important task 
Of the citizen is to make sure that we do 
not permit the Communists to fool us into 
becoming innocent victims—to be able to 
recognize the falsity of Red claims and the 

iques of Red penetration. Given that 
wledge, it is possible—and essential—to 
Tesist infiltration into unions, civic, fraternal, 
and social organizations. And t il- 
legal subversive activity the citizen should, if 
nformation on the subject comes his way, 
focperate with the FBI. Stick to the 
acts, Mr. Hoover urges. The FBI is not 
interested in rumor or idle gossip. He 
Warns against smears, character assassina- 
tion, and the scattering of irresponsible 
Charges—but hard facts, even when they 
lu bear trivial, can be of great importance 
n the hands of trained and responsible in- 
Vestigators. 

This book is not the last word on com- 
munism and how to fight it. But it is 
PO ge practical, and detailed, down to a 
. of pertinent terms. Mr. Hoover has 

Upplied an important text on a vital 
Subject, 


— í 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 10, 1958] 
Book REVIEW 
(By John K. Hutchens) 

Rk 39 years, or ever since its founding, 
urg Sommuntet party of America has re- 
Farded John Edgar Hoover with a distaste 
© must cherish like a well-deserved medal. 
z ters of Deceit, his calm, documented 
ae of American communism, doubtless 
1 enhance the aversion his old enemies 
cel for him, and that, too, should make him 
Bo PY. Even more satisfying to the Federal 
ureau of Investigation’s longtime director, 


/ 
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of course, would be the assurance that the 
non-Communist Americans who read it will 
heed its message. 

For Mr. Hoover, who with his bureau has 
spent more than half his life keeping an eye 
on the conspiracy to Sovietize America, is 
not among those impressed by the party's 
decline in recent years. 

DOWN nur NOT OUT 


It’s just a shell of its old self, say former 
members who have been coming ashore late- 
ly. “Communists in our country, though 
small in numbers, do not feel lonely,” says 
Mr. Hoover, observing that “they have faith 
in ‘big Red Brother’ who will come to their 
help,” and noting the party's recorded boast 
that for every American Communist there 
are 10 other people to do its work. 

A good many of these last do so uncon- 
sciously, and to them Mr. Hoover speaks 
with a special urgency. He does not chide 
them, or, for that matter, those who out of 
misguided idealism or certain other reasons 
have fallen into the party's trap and dwell 
there unhappily or leave it only with great 
agony. He does explain, advise, and warn. 

The explanation is in what he calls al- 
most primer form, starting with a sketch of 
Communist doctrine and its Russian history 
through Stalin, then turning to its Ameri- 
can beginnings. American communism be- 
ing the shadowy, complex world it is, partly 
above ground, partly under, the very sim- 
plicity of his scheme adds enormously to ite 
effectiveness. For this is not the simplicity 
that distorts. It is the case history method 
that pinpoints. 

WITH EXAMPLES 

Here, for instance, fs the hour-by-hour 
schedule on which the Communists organize 
a united front whose ostensible purpose is 
worthy but whose real goal is the advance 
of communism, as witness the cynical sup- 
port and abandonment of the cause of the 
Negro. Here are the Daily Worker twists 
and turns before, during, and after the 
Soviet-Nazi pact of 1939, establishing be- 
yond any possible doubt the party's sub- 
serylence to Moscow. And here—again with 
examples—are the machinations by which 
Communists have infiltrated decent unions 
and weakened or destroyed them, 

The catalog runs. on—the false claims 
to liberalism, social reform, democracy— 
supported by deadly mass of evidence in 
the hands of the man who must know more 
about the workings of American communism 
than any other American. And, even so, he 
has necessarily withheld much material for 
reasons af security and the protection of 
the innocent and the repentant. 

He cites that categories in which Com- 
munist thought control prevalls: the open 
party members, the conccaled members, the 
fellow travelers, the petition-signing dupes. 
He outlines the day-by-day life of average 
Communists under discipline, the sleazy 
dutles they are called upon to perform, the 
money that is extracted from them. He 
examines the democratic centralism by 
which, in the hierarchy of the party, few 
tyrannize over the many with a brutality all 
but incredible. (Instruction in a party man- 
ual for the vilification of an expelled mem- 


ber: Chalk his home with the slogan: So- 


and-So who lives here is a spy,’ Let the 
children boycott his children or child.") 

He asks and answers major questions— 
why men and women of goodwill are taken 
in, and why they leave or do not leave the 
party. And here you will note the goodwill 
in the author himself when he scores those 
non-Communists who in inexcusable ig- 
norance, rancor and pride drive back into 
the party those who have broken with it. 
This quality is again apparent when, asking 
for cooperation of loyal citizens with the 
bureau, he asks for facts, not talebearing or 
rumors, and deciares emphatically that dis- 
sent is not disloyalty. Masters of Deceit 
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is one more good service rendered to his 
country by the scrupulous man who. has 
served it so well under five Presidents. 
J. Epcar Hoover Asks HELP ror Dovsrina 
. COMMUNISTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHIncton.—It is clear that more Amer- 
ican Communists are continuing to break 
with the Communist Party because they have 
come to see it for what it is, an instrument 
of repression, not a means to better social 
and economic conditions. 

What isn't clear is whether many Ameri- 
cans are yet willing to extend a helping hand 
and to create the climate which encourages 
the doubting Communists to free themselv: 
from the grip of the party. S 

This needs to be done and no one with bet- 
ter creditentials can do it than J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

It cannot be argued that Mr. Hoover is 
soft on communism when he argues that we 
ought to take a friendly, understanding, 
helpful attitude toward fellow Americans 
who sincerely want to break their Com- 
munist bonds and resume their place in the 
company of freemen, 

This argument Mr. Hoover makes yigor- 
ously and persuasively in his new book, 
Masters of Deceit, just published by Hamilton 
Holt & Co. It will undoubtedly win a wide 
readership and one will hope that its read- 
ers will not lightly pass over Mr. Hoover's wise 
and humane chapter on “Why People Break 
With Communism”—and how to help. 

The opportunity is at hand as never be- 
fore. Communism’s own admission of the 
bloody and capricious tyranny of Stalin 
kindled the doubts of Communists nearly 
everywhere, including many in the United 
States. Then, when the Kremlin turned its 
guns on the workers of Hungary, who wanted 
nothing but their own freedom—this helped 
more Communists to see the kind of thing 
in which they had become imprisoned. 

“Always we must keep in mind,“ Mr. Hoo- 
ver writes, “that Communists, even hard- 
core Communists, potentially can be con- 
verted. To the individual who asserts: Once 
a Communist, always a Communist,’ I say, 
‘No, every Communist can be made to see the 
errors of his way. He must not be despised, 
belittied, or rejected as hopelessly lost. He 
can redeem himself by actively taking a stand 
for freedom. Every patriotic American must 
do what he can to bring these persons to see 
the truth. The ex-Communist is today one 
of our most potent weapons against com- 
munism.’” 

Mr. Hoover notes how a Seattle newspaper- 
man, by counsel and encouragement, helped 
Barbara Hartle, once one of the west coast's 
most dedicated Communist functionaries, 
break with the party. The defections are 
mounting. Besides Louis Budenz, Bella 
Dodd, and others, the deconyerted Commu- 
nists include such distinguished defectors as 
John Gates, former editor of the now de- 
funct Daily Worker, Joseph Clarke, former 
foreign editor, and Howard Fast, the Ameri- 
can novelist, winner of the Stalin award. 

The director of the FBI makes this appeal 
to doubting American Communists who want 
to return to freedom: 

“If, having knowledge of persons and activ- 
ities detrimental to this country, he breaks 
from the party, yet maintains silence, he is 
still alding the enemy. The moral obliga- 
tions involved cannot be met by silence. The 
choice {s simple: Help the United States. 
The man who does this * * is protecting 
the American way of life for free men and 
women—including his family and himself.” 

And this appeal to fellow Americans to 
help: 

“These people deserve the Nation's respect, 
and their neighbors’ fair-minded forgive- 
ness for their past devotion to communism, 
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‘ 
Their means of livelihood must be protected, 

and loyal Americans must accept their sin- 
cere repentance as a return to the full scope 
of citizenship. All great religions teach that 
the sinner can always redeem himself. Who, 
then, shall sit in judgment on the ex-Com- 
munist? Who dare deny him the promise 
held out to those who repent of the evil they 
have done and who try to make amends? 

“For our part, at the FBI we have always 
sought to recognize the very real human and 
personal problema facing ex-Communists 
who have come to our offices to make such 
amends.” 

In his book Mr. Hoover significantly points 
out that current FBI interviews reveal that 
many men and women inside the Commu- 
nist movement are in various stages of doubt 
and disillusionment. He calls such gather- 
ing doubts very good omens, 


The Importation of Canadian Gas Is a 
Threat to the Nation’s Coal Miners and 
Railroaders 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


_ Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
| Federal Power Commission has not pre- 
viously taken into consideration the 
effect of imported fuels on American 
jobs, the current unemployment table 
provided by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor should be cause for se- 
rious deliberation. The President of the 
United States is making every effort 
possible to correct the prevailing eco- 
nomic imbalance and to get our people 
back to work as soon as possible. Com- 
mittees of Congress are designing legis- 
lation to bring about whatever mechani- 
cal repairs are necessary to mesh the 
gears of our economic machinery. 

Under the circumstances, no one in a 
policymaking position of the Federal 
Government should be unmindful of 
these attempts to get our unemployed 
people back to work. Certainly no agen- 
cy of Government should take any action 
that would.add ta the economic burdens 
that beset the Nation. In this regard, 
the Federal Power Commission cannot 
in conscience—or in consistency with 
the policy of the White House and of 
Congress—permit importation-of Cana- 
dian gas. 

Last April 17 the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BAILEY], addressed the 
House on Halt the Importation of Un- 
employment. His was an expression of 
hope that the FPC would not allow for- 
eign natural gas to displace miners and 
railroad workers in the Appalachian 
area of our country. He explained that 
the coal industry had already found the 
going tough enough without being ex- 
posed to unwarranted encouragement of 

_foreign competition which further aug- 
ments unemployment rolls, 

Mr. Speaker, since that statement was 
made, tomes of testimony have been pre- 
sented to the Federal Power Commission 
by representatives of both the coal and 
railroad industries, There is no question 
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about the adverse implications inherent 
in this precocious promotion proposed by 
the pipeline people. It would carry un- 
necessary economic hardship into every 
mining community of the United States, 
There would be no net fuel gain—only a 
net employment loss, for an invasion of 
Canadian gas would in no way create in- 
creased demand for energy that is not 
already being adequately served by Amer- 
ican fuels—coal, oil, and natural gas. 

The foreign pipeline would carry an 
economic disease which would first break 
out in scattered mining communities of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and the lignite areas of 
North Dakota. Thence the blight would 
spread and impair the vitality of railroad 
lines now carrying coal to Midwest mar- 
kets. Within a short time a new epi- 
demic of joblessness and hardship 
would be felt from Altoona and Cresson, 
Buckhannon and Beckley, Cadiz and 
Cambridge, Hazard and Harlan, and 
along the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the B. & O., the P. & L. E., the New 
Vork Central, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the C. & E. L, the Wabash, and other lines 
that move coal to the market places of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illi- 
nois. Dockworkers whose livelihood 
depends upon the business of transfer- 
ring coal from hoppers and gondolas to 
lake vessels would join the ranks of the 
unemployed, and so would the truck- 
drivers and other retail employees now 
working in coalyards of the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the FPC will 
reflect the liabilities to make certain 
that their decision will be based upon 
considerations for the general welfare 
of the people of the United States. What 
concerns me is whether the Commission 
feels that it is authorized or obligated to 
take adverse economic impacts on United 
States interests into consideration in its 
deliberations. I call to the attention of 
Congress an address on February 24, 
1958, by a distinguished member of the 
Federal Power Commission before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 
Chicago. In g in glowing terms 
of the possibilities of bringing gas from 
Canada to the Midwest, Commissioner 
William R. Connole offered this obser- 
vation: 

The Commission is directed to issue a cer- 
tificate unless it finds that to do so is con- 
trary to the public interest. This I interpret 
as an expression of congressional intent fa- 
vorable to the authorization of international 
pipeline. 


I personally am at a loss to discover 
any such inference in the Natural Gas 
Act, although I feel that—so long as a 
respected Commissioner finds himself on 
such uncertain ground—it is incumbent 
upon the Congress to be more definitive 
of its intent. Meanwhile I trust that the 
Commissioner, after he had had an op- 
portunity to make a thorough study 
of the Canadian gas case and to discover 
for himself that the project would ob- 
viously be inimical to the public inter- 
est, will quickly revise his conclusion. 

There is no room for Canadian gas in 
our Midwest fuel markets, especially at 
a time when employment in coal and 
railroad communities is far below normal 
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levels. Rejection of the pipeline applica- 
tions by the FPC will be in conformity 
with the spirit of the administration and 
of Congress in the drive to get our people 
back to work and not eliminate job op- 
portunities. 


Washington Meeting of Organization on 
International Trade Policy 
3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
Washington is host to a most significant 
meeting affecting America’s partnership 
with the free world. I refer to the wel- 
come gathering of the National Confer- 
ence of the Organization on Interna- 
tional Trade Policy. y 

At this very moment, in the Sheraton 
Park Hotel, the Conference is hearing 
distinguished spokesmen of the admin- 
istration and leaders of private life speak 
on the importance of mutually beneficial 
two-way trade. 

Earlier this week I was pleased to ad- 
dress a gathering at Rockford College, 
in Rockford, III., on the same theme. 
I mentioned the importance of the mu- 
tual-security program. I cited the need 
for extension of the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program. I said, however, 
that we must always adopt a well-rea- 
soned, intelligent position as regards 
both—avoiding extremes, but pushing 
hard the kind of American statesman- 
ship which is so essential in this atomic- 
space age. 

I send to the desk two items which 
I believe will be of interest. The first 
is today’s program for the Washington 
conference. The second is the text of 
my own address on Monday evening, at 
Rockford. I ask unanimous consent that 
both be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ORGANIZATIONS on 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY, -SHERATON 
Park HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C.: Marci 
27, 1958—Apvance PROGRAM 

PLENARY SESSION 9:30 A. M. 

Chairman: Wärren L. Pierson, president 
Trans-World Airlines, Inc. 

Invocation, 

Keynoters: Administration, Hon, Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; Congress. 
Hon. Hate Boccs, United States Representa- 
tive from Louisiana. 

PLENARY SESSION 10:30 A. M. 

Chairman: Harry Bullis, chairman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

Speakers: Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. (Other speakers to be 
announced.) 

LUNCHEON 12:30 P. M. 

Chairman: Philip M. Talbott, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States- 

Invocation. 

Address: Hon, Adlai E. Stevenson. 
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PLENARY SESSION 2:30 P, M, 

Chairman: Philip Cortney, chairman, 
United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

Speakers: Hon. John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State; Hon. James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor: Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State; Andrew N. 
Overby, vice president, the First Boston 
Corp.; James 8. Schramm, National Retail 
Merchants Association. 

FORUM 4 P. M. 

Registered participants will be afforded the 
Opportunity of submitting questions 
throughout the conforence. These questions 
Will be answered at this session by repre- 
Sentatives of agriculture, commerce, govern- 
Ment, industry, labor, and other segments 
Of the economy. 

RECEPTION 6:30 P. M,—DINNER 7:30 P. M. 

Chairman: Sidney A. Swensrud, chairman, 

ttee for a National Trade Policy. 

Invocation. z 

The Vice President of the United States. 

Minority whip, Hon. Lesure C. ARENDS, 
United States Representative from Ilinois. 

The Speaker of the House, Sam RAYBURN. 

The President of the United States. 

Organizations participating in the con- 
ference supporting reciprocal trade program 
(Ust as of March 11): American Association 
Of Port Authority; American Association for 

© United Nations, Inc.; American Associa- 
tion of University Women; American Cotton 

Ppers Association; AFL-CIO; American 
Bureau Federation; American Mer- 

Chant Marine Institute; American Retail 
tion; American Seafood Distributors 
lation; American Veterans Committee; 
Srican Veterans of World War II: Ameri- 
dan Watch Association; Americans for Dem- 
Scratlc Action; Association of Marine Under- 
Writers of the United States; Atlanta Cham- 
of Commerce; Baltimore Association of 

B mmerce; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
tunswick Port Authority; Burley and Dark 
Lear Tobacco Export Association, Inc.: Can- 
tins League of California; Catholic Associa- 

In tor International Peace; Cedar Rapids 

hamber. of Commerce; Chamber of Com- 
Merce of Kansas City; Chamber of Commerce 
ths New Orleans area; Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Chicago Associa- 
s n of Commerce and Industry; Commerce 
nd Industry Association of New York, Inc.; 
c ttee for a National Trade Policy; 
Committee for Foreign Trade Education, Inc.; 
Ommittee of American Steamship Lines; 
perative League of the U. S. A; Dallas 
Der ber of Commerce; Dayton Area Cham- 
m of Commerce; Detroit Board of Com- 
Pact: Export Managers Association of San 
Pore: Export Managers Club of Chicago; 
Pore Commerce Club of New York, Inc.; 
eign Traders Association of Philadelphia; 
Worth Chamber of Commerce; Friends 
to Taittee on National Legislation; Galves- 
seat Chamber of Commerce; General Fed- 
je of Women’s Clubs; Greater Charles- 
Chamber of Commerce; Greater Erie 
Chamber of Commerce; Greater Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce; Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce; Houston World Trade 
association; Indianapolis Chamber-of Com- 
ion International Advertising Associa- 
Ja n; International House, New Orleans; 
S cksonville Area Chamber of Commerce; 
Walen War Veterans of the U. S. A.; Junior 
orid Trade Association of San Francisco; 
New Tobacco Board of Trade of the City of 
tion: Lor: Leaf Tobacco Exporters Associa- 
State rue of Women Voters of the United 
Tone Long Beach Chamber of Commerce; 
Ville a Eeles Chamber of Commerce; Louls- 
thor o amber of Commerce; Maine Port Au- 
setts ty; Maryland Port Authority; Massachu- 
Dade Council of Retail Merchants; Miami- 
Natio ty Chamber of Commerce; Millers 
of C nal Federation; Minneapolis Chamber 
ommerce; Mississippl Valley Association; 
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Mobile Chamber of Commerce; Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc.; National 
Anti-Dumping Committee} Inc.; National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; National 
Council of American Importers; National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America; National Council 
of Jewish Women; National Farmers Union; 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc.; National Retail 
Merchants Association; Norfolk Chamber of 
Commerce; Norfolk Port Authority; Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce; Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce; Overseas Automotive Club; Over- 
seas Exporters Club; Pacific American Steam- 
ship Association; Port of New York Au- 
thority; Rochester Chamber of Commerce; 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; San 
Francisco World Trade Center Authority; 
Savannah District Authority; Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Synagogue Council of 
America; Tobacco Association of the U. S. A; 


Tobacco Associates, Inc.: Trade Development 


Council Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia; Traffic Club of Galveston-Tex- 
as City; United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Inc.; Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice; United 
Churches of Christ, Council for Social Action; 
Washington Board of ‘Trade; Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce; World Affairs Council 
of Philadelphia; World Trade Center of New 
England; World Trade Club of Seattle, 
Wash.; Young Democratic Clubs of America; 
Young Republican National Federation; 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States. 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Ker To AMERICAN 
š SURVIVAL 


(Address by Senator WILEY) 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
speak with such s splendid group. 

I would particularly like to commend you 
as faculty members, students, members of 
the League of Women Voters, and interested 
citizens, for your active interest in local, 
State, national, and world affairs. 

As you well recognize, the stimulation of 
public interest and participation in current 
issues is more important than ever before 
to the strength and progress of our Nation. 


OUR CRUCIAL TWIN GOALS 


Your purpose—like mine—ts the well-being 
of 173 million Americans. That means 
achieving the twin goal of maintaining 
world peace and world prosperity. 

For, on the one hand, the destruction of 
peace—the coming of world war III — could 
mean the devastation of the United States, 
as well as its enemy, with an almost incal- 
culable loss of lives. 

And. on the other hand, the destruction of 
world prosperity—the onset of a depression, 
here or abroad, could mean conditions under 
which our foe, communism, might make 
further alarming advances. 

Peace and prosperity—these are the goals 
of this Republic and of men and women of 
good will everywhere. 

COMMUNIST AGGRESSION; A CONSTANT THREAT 
TO WORLD PEACE 

As we realize, the major threat to world 
peace continues to be international com- 
munism's challenge to the very existence of 
this free world. 

You will recall that Khrushchey has prom- 
ised to attempt to bury us. 

As yet, even in this so-called thaw in 
EasteWest relations, there has been no 
change of this traditional Communist doc- 
trine. 

To support the Kremlin's aggressive 
policies—political, economic, and military 
the Soviet Union and its satellites have 
mobilized vast resources. 

Consequently, the free world finds itself 
faced with a real task. It is, maintain a 
strong overall defense, or, perhaps, one day, 
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fall to the mercy of a merciless, atheistic, 
tyrannical dictatorship: communism. 

For that defense—we, the United States 
and our allies—must also mobilize our re- 
sources. This means our brains, as well as 
our national resources and technological and 
scientific capabilities. It means mostly our 
hearts and our souls, our thinking and our 
attitudes. 

THE BASIC TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


Tonight, I should like to discuss some of 
these challenges and problems in effectively 
combating communism, as well as promot- 
ing sound relationships among the free na- 
tions. Important among these are two: 
First, a continued effective mutual security 
program and, second, a sound policy of 
trade among nations on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis. 

It is our thinking and our attitudes on 
these two objectives which represent our 
No. 1 interest tonight. 

DIY PRINCIPAL CASE FOR TWIN POLICIES 

My theme is simple. 

I say to you, and I hope, I can prove to 
you that mutual security is in our own en- 
lightened national interest. That means, 
we are doing it basically, to safeguard the 
Republic, itself. 

A sound reciprocal trade program is like- 
wise in our own national interest. It is 
likewise for the Republic. 

Together, these two programs will pro- 
mote both peace and prosperity. 

Lacking either, the chances of war and 
depression would unfortunately greatly in- 
crease. 

We want neither war, nor depression, nor 
recession, 

Tilinois, like Wisconsin, has recently had 
its share of economic trouble. We want to 
and will pull out of the present slump. Both 
the programs which I am advocating tonight 
will help in that process—will heip raise our 
economy from the doldrums, 

World communism today dominates one- 
third of the world’s peoples, 900 million in 
all, spread over one-fourth the world's land 
surface. It is still on the march. 

In our global efforts to halt the spread 
of communism, the mutual security pro- 
gram, I believe, has been one of our most 
effective deterrents. 

MANY UNFAIR EPITHETS HURLED AT AID 

PROGRAM 


Iam well aware, of course, that this pro- 
gram has been—and is—the target of sharp 
and severe criticism. It has been variously 
called a giveaway, a rathole into which 
is wastefully poured the hard-earned dollars 
of our taxpayers, and other unfair epithets. 

Is there any truth to these charges? 

Let's lock at the picture carefully, 

OCCASIONAL MISTAKES IN AID HANDLING 

Invariably, of course, there has been 
criticism—and much publicity—about oc- 
casional maladministration of mutual se- 
curity funds. 

Instances come to light where poor judg- 
ment was used in Isolated instances in 
spending the taxpayer's hard-earned funds. 

The fact is that in a multi-billlon-dollar 
program, occasional mistakes are indeed, al- 
most Inevitably, made. But remember, we 
are dealing here with a fast-changing, difi- 
cult world situation, involving literally 
dozens of countries in every corner of the 
globe. 

Did you ever stop to think how many mis- 
takes were made by our side during World 
War II? They were mistakes made in good 
faith by fallible men, leading combat opera- 
tions of unbelievable difficulty, But we 
won, 

And we will win the war—the so-called 
cold war, this war to prevent a hot war, even 
theugh errors may now and then be com- 
mitted amidst the stress of battle, on very 
tough battletronts of the cold wur. 
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Let me assure you that, along with the 
critics, I believe that a microscopic eye should 
be turned on this multi-billion-dollar pro- 

That is the purpose of the hearings 
now underway by our Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on the sums requested for 
the 1959 fiscal year. It is absolutely neces- 
gary to assure the best possible adminttra- 
tion of our tax revenue. But let us not 
magnify a few relatively minor errors and 
condemn a whole program. Let us look at 
the overall record, not a piecemeal slant 


taken by a few critics. 


OVERALL RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

First of all, what has the program ac- 
complished? . 

Basically, since its Inception, it has been an 
fron link between the United States and our 
allies; strengthening our mutual efforts to 
oppose communism. - 

WHOLE NATIONS HAVE LITERALLY BEEN SAVED 
BY THIS PROGRAM 


For example, it has saved and bolstered 
the economies of friendly nations—West Ger- 
many, South Korea, Greece, Turkey, and 
others. It has helped to keep them from 
falling into the Communist camp—either by 
aggression or subversion. 

Is this important? 

Definitely—unless we want to stand by and 
watch the Communists engulf more and 
more people, resources. and real estate. If 
this happened, we would find ourselves grad- 
ually isolated, and then surrounded by a 
hostile world. 

Can you set a price tag on the value of a 
free and strong West Germany or Korea or 
Greece or Turkey? Is saving of these na- 
tions a rathole? Of course not. 

But what of the future? Right now, the 
program helps to support military establish- 
ments of nations who—if they have the 
guns and equipment—are willing to man 
the front lines against any future Commu- 
nist aggression. 

WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES? 


Now, what are the alternatives to helping 
to strengthen the economic and military 
capabilities of our allies? 

Initially, we would face a tremendous in- 
crease in our own national security budget— 
already at $45 billion annually. According 
to estimates, this increased cost would far 
exceed the amount going into the mutual 
security appropriations, 

Presently, as you know, the 214 million 
troops of friendly nations in the front lines 
can be maintained at relatively modest cost 
by mutual support. That cost is far below 
the cost of maintaining comparable United 
States troops overseas. 

For example, a Korean soldier can be sup- 
ported for one-twenty-fifth the cost of sup- 
porting a United States soldier in Korea. 

Why do we need a frontline so far away? 

Well, it really isn’t far at all. 

Think, for a moment, of the fact that 
an intercontinental missile, loaded with a 
nuclear warhead could demolish Rockford 
in less than 30 minutes from launching time 
froma base on Siberian soil. Is this really 
far away? Definitely not. 

We must recognize, also, that, if the 
Mutual Security Program were seriously 
crippled, we would require a heavy increase 
in inductions of American youth—many of 
you now attending college—into the Armed 
Services. 

Even if we were to try to maintain all 
evailable American manpower in mobiliza- 
tion, however, we would be greatly out- 
numbered—if we had to stand alone against 
an ever-expanding Communist world. 

In addition, the sources of strategic ma- 
terial that we badly need, and the economic 
value of trade itself, would gradually be cut 
off; choking our economy and defense. 

In thus protecting our own economy and 
our own security—at lesser cost and jeop- 
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ardy than the alternative policy—is this a 
giveaway? 

Definitely not. r 

Why give the world away to the Com- 
munists? Why not seek to continue to keep 
it free, as we are now doing? 


WHY NOT SPEND THIS MONEY AT HOME? 


But now, in view of our own domestic eco- 
nomic problems—including growing unem- 
ployment—some folks may ask, of course: 
“Why send money abroad? Why not spend 
the money right here at home?“ 

First of all, let me assure you that I do, 
Indeed, believe we need to take appropriate 
action immediately to deal with the serious 
economic situation on the home front. 

As you know, the Congress and the admin- 
istration have taken and are now taking 
definite corrective steps—through now hous- 
ing legislation, speedup of the Federal road 
program, a new river and harbor bill and 
other steps. i 

However, let me point out that mutual se- 
curity itself also has a positive and very 
constructive effect on our domestic econ- 
omy. 

For example, 90 percent of the money 
spent on the program is for goods and serv- 
ices purchased right here in this country— 
thus stimulating business and industrial 


` activity. 


In addition, these expenditures create 
abou 600,000 jobs and today we need them. 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 


Now, every citizen—every taxpayer—may 
rightly inquire: Just how would the mutual 
security funds—if approved for fiscal year 
1959—actually be spent? 

Roughly, the $3.9 billion program proposed 
for the fiscal year 1959 will provide money 
for economic and military assistance, as 
Tollows: 

(a) For military assistance: $1.8 billions, 
including modern weapons and missiles, 
planes, and other military costs, This mili- 
tary hardware in friendly hands is essential 
to provent another Korea. 

(b) For defense support: $835 million, in- 
cluding the costs of equipment, construction 
of roads, airfields, housing, communications, 
pay for troops, and other expenses of sup- 
porting a military establishment. 

(c) For the loan development fund: $625 
million; providing money, in addition to 
other public and private sources—for sound 
and technically feasible projects in under- 
developed countries, 

This money would be loaned at 31% per- 
cent interest for road works and similar 
projects, and 5½ percent to G percent for 
profitmaking projects. 

(ad) For special assistance: $212 million; 
providing funds for stabilizing economic 
conditions, assisting economic development, 
and achieving other political, humanitarian, 
and nonmilitary objectives. 

(e) For technical cooperation: $164 mil- 
lion; providing for the most part, techni- 
cal assistance in three basic fields—agricul- 
ture, health, and education. In essence, this 
is an investment for bettering the living 
standards of needy people. (Remember, for 
example, that in south Asia the average 
per capita income is still only $50 per year. 
Average life expectancy is only 33 years. 

(f) And, finally, about $306 million would 
be provided for contingent funds to sup- 
port related efforts to attain the various 
objectives which I have outlined. 

DON'T ECONOMIZE AT THE EXPENSE OF MUTUAL 
SECURITY 7 

You are all aware, of course, that your 
Congress in Washington faces one of the 
most difficult budget problems which it has 
faced in the postwar era. 

On the one hand, we are rightly increas- 
ing Federal spending so as to cope with the 
slack in our economy. On the other hand, 
we realize that, as spending goes up, two 
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dangerous possibilities loom before us. The 
first is the possibility of a very heavy Fed- 
eral red-ink deficit. 

The second is the possibility of still more 
harmful inflation. 

No thinking American enjoys the pros- 
pect of either a deficit or worse inflation. 

Inevitably, therefore, a lot of talk is heard 
that one way to reduce Federal spending, 
one way to cope with the budget problem, 
one way to avoid inflation, is to slash to 
ribbons the Mutual Security Program. 

“Let's economize at the expense of for- 
eigners," some people say. 

KHRUSHCHEY WOULD DELIGHT IN UNITED 

STATES MEAT-AX SLASHES 


But let me point out to the countrary. 
this paramount fact, as President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, and other 
American leaders have rightly pointed out, 
slashing mutual security would be economy 
in name only. 

It would be false economy. It would be 
economy, not at the expense of foreigners. 
but at the expense of ourselves and our owe 
security. ' 

It would be the sort of foolish United 
States action which Nikita Khrushchev, and 
his Kremlin cohorts, would most enjoy. 

That is why I suggest that we preserve 
the Mutual Security Program from ruthless 
meat ax slashing. 

The present aid bill before the Senate 16, 
of course, not a sacred bill. It can be 
changed. It will be changed. The amounts 
requested under it are all subject to con- 
gressional modification. 

But, sound revision is one thing; a meat- 
ax destruction of the bill would be another 
thing. 

IMPORTANCE OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 

In the same spirit of commonsense, in the 
same spirit of reason; a sound, well-balanced 
approach to our problems, I turn now to 
the second phase of our interest tonight. 

Currently, as you know, proposals for ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agreements 
are being considered in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. _ 
You are aware, of course, that initial action 
on tariif legislation must be taken in that 
committee. 

Now, the question arises: Is extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements in the best 
interests of the country? Do we really need 
world trade? 

I say, “Yes.” 

To answer these in detail, it might bë 
helpful to review the meaning of trade to 
us, and to our allles. 


IMPORTANCE OF WORLD TRADE TO UNITED STATES 
AND OUR ALLIES i 

In today's world, trade among nations on 
a mutually beneficial basis, I believe, is in- 
deed becoming increasingly important, 

Why? Because there are few, if any, self- 
sufficient nations on earth, including the 
United States. : 

We, of course, do have vast resources- 
Upon these, we have built the greatest pro- 
duction plant In the world. Out of this 
plant, we have produced goods to establish 
the highest standard of living for our people 
in the history of mankind. 

In figures, this amouts to about a 8440 
billion gross national product; a $360 billion 
national income; and, until recently, and 
all-time high of employment. To these rec- 
ords of production, income, and employment, 
of course, trade has made an important con- 
tribution. ` 

TRADE CREATES 1 OUT OP 14 JOBS 


What is our volume of trade and its sig- 
nificance on our economy? 

According to Commerce Department re- 
ports, our exports alone amount to about 
$1914 billion annually. _ 

In addition to creating a sizeable amount 
of industrial activity, the export-import 
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trade is estimated to provide about 4½ mu- 
lion jobs for our workers, This represents 
about 7 percent of the total employed force. 
This means that foreign trade creates a job 
for about 1 in every 14 American workers. 

By comparison, trade provides as much 
direct employment as the automobile, chem- 
ical, steel, and textile industries combined. 

Conversely, less forelgn trade would mean 
fewer jobs in the production of automobiles. 
telephones, TV sets, household appliances, 
and farm tools and other items, A reduction 
lu trade, of course, would mean fewer job 
Opportunities for laboreres, salesmen, adver- 
tisers, stenographers, accountants, bookkeep- 
trs, engineers, machinists, and others. 

In view of our increasng unemployment, 
this is especially important. 

STIMULATING THE ECONOMY INDIRECTLY 


The stimulus of trade, of course, is felt 
Outside the actual trade circles. Like the 
ever-widening ripples around a stone dropped 
in the water, the effect of trade is far- 
reaching. 

For example. production of export products 
Creates jobs. The jobholders, in turn, buy 
More things produced by other Americans. 
Handling and processing of experts and im- 
Ports also expand services that create em- 
ployment, Higher levels of income resulting 
from trade, make it possible for a large 
number of our people to purchase a greater 
Variety of goods and, generally, to live better. 

TMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIALS 


On the import side of the picture, we im- 
Ported about 613 million worth of commod- 
ities in 1957. A high percentage of these 
imports are in raw or semiprocessed form— 
necessary to our manufactures. 

Do we really need these commodities? 

Very definitely. 

This is especially true in view of the fact 
that the United States is self-sufficient in 
Only 9 of the 39 minerals vital to our In- 
dustries. 

In addition, of course, there are a vast 
variety of other goods and foods which can 
be available to United States consumers, 
Only through imports. 

PROTECTING OUR DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


It is a fact that we must, of course, be 
alert to any possible adverse effects of trade 
Policies on some few domestic industries. 

means that we need to do all we can 
to provide a fair competitive climate, a mar- 
ket for home products, reasonable profits, 
and a general opportunity for our United 
States businesses to thrive and prosper. 


SOME INDUSTRIES HARD HIT BY IMPORTS 


Currently, there are a number of indus- 
in our Nation that are facing severe 
economic problems. Some of this is due 
tly, or indirectly, to imports flowing 
into the country. Among those which have 
been hard hit are the following commodi- 
tles: Plywood, lead and zinc, and others. 
Do we need to protect them? The answer 
is: „es.“ 

There must be careful procedure in deter- 
mining the needs in each of these industries. 
And there must be taken whatever action is 
appropriate and necessary. È 

Peril-point and escape clause provisions in 
dur tarif laws must be applied, wherever 
necessary, They must not become dead let- 
der provisions of the law. 


NO INCONSISTENCY IN MIDROAD POSITION 


Is this, then, inconsistent, with overall 
Téciprocal trade policies? 

Definitely not. 

In all this testimony before congressional 
committees, administration witnesses stress 
that what they are advocating is not an 
extremist position—neither free trade nor 
excessively high barriers, 

A sound middle-of-the-road trade position 
is the ticket to prosperity. 

t With these facts in mind, I firmly believe 
hat the reciprocal trade agreements—prop- 
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erly administered—can, and should be ex- 
tended to benefit the Nation as a whole. 

The duration of the act, of course, should 
be limited, so that Congress can review it as 
conditions change. 

These, then—mutual security and recipro- 
cal trade—are two of the important issues 
now confronting us. 

If these programs are carried out success- 
fully, I believe they will strengthen our Na- 
tion and the free world. 

JAPAN HAS VOLUNTARILY RESTRICTED SOME 

EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES 


I want to conclude on this note of coopera- 
tion between the free nations. 

America’s friends abroad are well aware 
of the generous assistance which has been 
given them on the mutual security front. 

On the trade front, those countries which 
export products to us in large quantity are 
also aware of the occasional problem they 
cause. They know that sometimes, their ex- 
ports to the United States have impacted ad- 
versely several of America’s domestic indus- 
tries. 

That is why, in a few instances, for ex- 
ample, Japan has voluntarily—I emphasize— 
yoluntarily—agreed to limit the quantity of 
certain of her exports to us, such as textiles. 

In other words, it should never be assumed 
that our friends are not aware of our prob- 
lems. 

They have tried to “put themselves in our 
shoes," and I think we should try to put 
ourselves in their shoes.“ 

In other words, instead of America tak- 
ing some blind action which would harm our 
friends, let us always carefully weigh our 
actions, so that we maintain our strong 
ties with the free world. 


WE ARE ALLIED WITH 43 NATIONS, 
BASES 


Remember that we are engaged in a sys- 
tem of alliances with no fewer than 43 dif- 
ferent countries of the world. 

We have air, navy and ground. bases, 
numbering perhaps more than 200, through- 
out the world. Soon, we will have guided 
missile bases in several lands. 

To continue our network of trade, our 
network of alliances—requires true reci- 
procity, genuine cooperation. 

If, from the heart of Rockford and Mil- 
waukee and Boston and Los Angeles comes 
a spirit of understanding and good will, 
then I know it will be reciprocated in Paris, 
in Bonn, in London, in Karachi, in Bangkok. 

In this age of space, this age of the atom, 
this age of the jet, let us write a new chapter 
in man's understanding of man. 

Today, you seek to expand that under-- 
standing here in Rockford. Let us hope 
that you will be of real assistance to your 
countrymen in furthering that understand- 


HAVE 200 


Address of H. E. Manlio Brosio, Am- 
bassador of Italy to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
by H. E. Manlio Brosio, Ambassador of 
Italy to the United States: 

Iam very glad to be here with you tonight, 
at this very impressive and pleasant dinner, 
which shows the keen interest of the people 
of Chicago in the problems of Italian migra- 
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tion to this country, so closely connected 
with the general picture of the relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States. 

In all my talks and speeches in every cor- 
ner of this great country. I always stress 
the point that this matter of emigration is 
not only a matter of finding an outlet for 
Italian unemployment and of helping the 
development of the Italian economy, It is 
also and mainly a matter of keeping alive, 
and fostering, those thousands of invisible 
and very strong links which tie our two coun- 
tries through the personal connections be- 
tween millions of people on both sides of the 
Atlantic. These connections are kept alive 
and refreshed by the new flow—however 
small it may be today in comparison with 
the past—of newcomers, It is like keeping 
a very tiny creek running between two great 
lakes. However small, the little brook keeps 
the water in both lakes moving and clear; 
if you cut it off, both may stagnate and be 
turned into dead waters. Let us keep the 
‘water running, ladies and gentlemen, and 
if we can sometimes add to the water the 
ruby color of some good Italian wines—like 
tonight—in a friendly atmosphere and in 
distinguished company, all the better. 


ITALO-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


T am particularly happy to see tonight 
Senator PauL Dovcias and Senator EVERETT 
Direxsen. They left Washington and their 
important duties there in order to share 
this evening with ACIM and with the Italians 
of Chicago. I am very proud to be with 
them in this demonstration of Italo-Ameri- 
can solidarity. 

I am happy to have been able to accept 
the invitation of ACIM. I know that our 
good friends, Judge Marchisio, Father Do- 
nenzan, Mr. Jordan, and the others who, in 
New York and in the local chapters, coop- 
erate with them, are doing a very fine job 
in assisting the immigrants and in promot- 
ing adequate legislation. May I repeat to 
all of them the expression of the most genu- 
ine appreciation of the Italian Government. 

A GOOD STEP FORWARD 


You know, ladies and gentlemen, that last 
year the United States Congress made a good 
step forward in immigration, granting extra 
quota visas to parents, wives, and minor 
children of immigrants who had introduced 
their petitions before July 1, 1957, We have 
welcomed this measure as a moral one, which 
is going to put an end to many painful 
situations, when fathers and husbands came 
here and found themselves separated from 
their wives and young children. This was 
done by Public Law 85-316, introduced by 
Sentaor JohN Kennenpy with the support 
and the vote of Senator PauL H. Dovoras. I 
am very glad to add that Senator EVERETT 
Dinksx also gave to the Kennedy bill his 
invaluable cooperation. 

Thanks to his active support, the Kennedy 
bill was passed at the Judiciary Committee 
by a joint Democratic and Republican ma- 
jority, and could get to the floor before the 
end of the session, Now the State Depart- 
ment and the United States consulates are 
busy implementing the law, in order to proc- 
ess and issue the visas which it has granted 
to the long-waiting families. The procedure 
will take some time and, unfortunately, not 
everywhere the competent authorities are 
adequately staffed to expedite matters as 
fast as the interested parties would reason- 
ably expect, but I am sure that the American 
and Italian authorities will make every pos- 
sible effort to speed up these anxiously 
awaited family reunions, and certainly ACIM 
is contributing and will contribute a great 
deal to accelerate all these procedures, as it 
has always done. 

KEEPING FAMILIES UNITED 


This Is the point that I wanted to stress 
tonight. Immigration problems are big and 
sometimes complicated, and I am not going 
to touch upon them this evening in a gen- 
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eral way, but there certainly Is one point on 
which I believe that all of us, Americans and 
Italians, may easily agree, as civilized human 
beings and as Christians; that is, the moral 
need and duty of keeping families united, 
not allowing dangerous situations to arise, 
where husbands and wives, fathers and chil- 
dren are forced to wait for one another for 
years on the two sides of the Atlantic. This 
may cause, as a uence, not only sad- 
ness and frustration, but very often disrup- 
tion of family ties, change of mind and of 
heart, upsetting of legal and religious 
bonds—all against moral and religious prin- 
ciples. 
FOURTH PREFERENCE CASES 

I repeat that Public Law 85-316 ts a good 
step toward remedying this situation. But 
I would add that a further step could per- 
haps be made, if extra quota visas were 
granted, not only to relatives of the first, 
second, and third preference—parents, wives, 
and young children, but also to those of the 
fourth preference—to brothers and sisters 
and adult sons and daughters who have also 
introduced their petitions before July 1, 
1957, and who have been on the waiting list, 
in some cases, for several years. 

Of course, I know that this matter of legis- 
lation about immigration, while being one of 
international significance which is always 
followed. with the keenest interest by the 
‘Italian Government, is also a matter of ex- 
clusiye prerogative of the American people 
and of the American Congress. But I feel I 
am not wrong in assuming that the case for 
the reunion of familles does not reflect only 
an Italian interest, but also, and mainly one 
that affects the American national interest. 
Those Italians who came here are all candi- 
dates to American residence and citizenship, 
lif they have not already obtained it. Their 
moral and psychological welfare is of primary 
interest to this country for which they work, 
and to which they belong or are going to 
belong. On the other hand, their relatives 
who are stili in Italy and wait to come here 
are surely the best possible people you could 
admit; their links with those who are here 
already insure that they will have a similar 
background and will settle here easily, with- 
out problems or troubles. 


MORAL PROBLEM 


I need not elaborate further on the theme 
which everybody here understands. When 
the talk is about families, no doubt every 
Italian and every Christian heart will readily 
respond. I hope that this response may re- 
fiect itself among all the generous American 
people and among their farsighted leaders. I 
know that they will fully realize the im- 
portance of this human and moral problem. 
We have here two outstanding examples of 
such enlightened comprehension, 

Let us look with confidence. to the near 
future and hope that it will bring consolation 
and joy to more people who in Italy are wait- 
ing and longing to join their relatives here. 


Thank you. 


Mrs. Leo Jackson, of Paragould, Ark., 
Writes Her Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


> OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, all 
Members of Congress receive great num- 
bers of letters and other forms of com- 
munications which assist us in forming 
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our views and opinions on matters of 
current concern and provide us a broad 
base of information on which to formu- 
late legislation. One such letter was 


received this week from Mrs. Leo Jack- 


son, a farmer's wife living on Route 6, 
Paragould, Greene County, Ark. This 
fine lady wrote to me that she was con- 
cerned so much with the current reces- 
sion and she took the time to sit down 
and write out a picture of things as she 
saw them, As she stated: “When you 
are right in on the ground floor you see 
a lot and figure a lot of things out.” 

This letter and outline of the farm 
situation is so excellent and timely that 
I wish to place it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD so that it may be read by other 
Members of Congress, particularly those 
who represent urban districts. 

The letter follows: 

Our economy begins or ends with the 
farmer. If he makes a good crop and re- 
ceives a good price for it he can: 

1, Pay on debts he owes. 

2. Improve his farm. 

3. Buy better equipment and improve 
dairy herds or livestock. 

4. Have money to spend for manufactured 
articles and appliances. 

5. Build new homes and farm buildings. 

6. Secure and maintain a modern com- 
fortable farm home and good standard of 
living. 

7. Provide for and educate his children. 

The advantages of the seven things listed 
above contribute to our Nation and its econ- 
omy in these ways: 

1. Stable credit is maintained. 

2. Our land is kept fertile and productive. 

3 and 4. Manufacturers can sell what they 
produce and keep paychecks rolling out in 
our industrial centers, giving our factory 
workers a chance to buy more of what the 
farmer had to sell—food, etc. 

5. In building new buildings much money 
Is spent for manufactured articles, paint, 
lumber, cement, roofing, nails, etc. keeping 
all of these industries in business, produc- 
ing, buying raw materials, selling the fin- 
ished, keeping thousands of people on the 
payroll. 

6. When the farmer can have conveniences 
and a good home he is willing to work hard 
and make his living by tilling the soll, which 
releases a factory job for someone who 
doesn't farm. 

7. By educating his children and giving 
them a good living a farmer gives a healthy 
well educated child to the Nation who is 
capable and has the capacity to become an- 
other vital link to our American way of life, 
working, meeting his obligations, not an 
illiterate drain on other citizens but a con- 
tributing factor in his community. 

Well, all of this I listed to give you a clear 
view of what profitable“ farming is like 
here in Greene County—this is a concise 
picture of it right here in our community. 
You can figure out readily how this whole 
picture could crumble right in front of our 
eyes and become just the opposite if a seri- 
ous depression tumbled farm prices. 

Many seem to think the farmer can man- 
age without decent price supports, even with 
severe acreage control, etc., but the current 
concern over our buying power is nothing 
but an echo of last year’s reduced farm in- 
come due to crop failure, If our farmers can 
receive a good price for this year's crops and 
the weather permits a good crop, then with 
money jingling in the farmers pockets and 
his buying power restored the upswing will 
start, shutdowns will open up and our city 
cousins will be on the payroll again produc- 
ing things for the farmer to buy and buying 
the things the farmer produced. Our Nation 
can only be as secure as our farmers. I be- 
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lieve our only concern is to keep these farm 
prices stable right now and give some added 
relief to our present situation by providing 
some type of public works program. 

Look, I do not believe a tax cut can remedy 
anything here in our county and we are just 
typical of the rest of the Nation. It can only 
do this—create a serious deficit In the Na- 
tion’s budget by depriving it of a sizable 
source of income, give you Congressmen less 
money to appropriate for any type of public 
works program. Just a few people who are 
already recelving an income from a job or 
elsewhere would be helped by a tax cut—they 
would haye a little more money to spend— 
the Government a lot less to spend. What is 
hurting now is unemployment not taxation. 
You can pay taxes if you have a job but you 
can’t buy food or clothing, much less any 
luxuries if you do not have a job. So if you 
can, please stress a public works program of 
some type just to bolster things until fall and 
then do all you can to keep farm prices stable 
and I believe everything will settle back 
evenly. I have confidence in our ability to 
Stave off a serious depression if we won't 
panic and will use a level head, A tax cut is 
not the answer, and I hope those in author- 
ity will realize that before it's too late. Iam 
sorry I couldn't state what I wanted to write 
you on 1 page instead of 4 but I do hope 
you will have time to read it. 

Farmers seem to be tightening their grip 
and deciding this year may be better than 
1957. They are doing drainage, land leveling, 
and irrigation so you can see Greene County 
is certainly not giving up. We live on our 
80 acre hill farm but do not row crop. We 
have some cattle, poultry, and usually pigs. 
Prices for cattle and hogs here are good. 
egg prices are good on a graded market, cream 
and milk prices aren't too good so watch dairy 
supports. Too many people here are in debt. 
our shoe factory, shirt factory, and Emerson 
Electric are working steadily but not hiring 
much, 

I'll try to write oftener and not so much. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Leo Jackson. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the timeliness of the subject, Buy Amer- 
ican, and the imminent danger to our 
domestic employment policies in the 
glass plants in Westmoreland County 
because of the importation into the 
States of tax-free commodities, I wish 
to insert into the Recorp a very reveal- 
ing analysis of the unemployment prob- 
lem caused by this influx of imports as 
it affects not only the glass industry but 
other correlated industries. 

Under leave, therefore, to extend my 
remarks, I submit the report of local 17, 
United Glass and Ceramic Workers, 
Arnold, Pa., Ted Settlemyer, president. 

The report follows: 

Due to the reciprocal trade agreements 
whereby window glass and plate glass is 
being shipped to the United States by the 
foreign glass manufacturers that are pro- 
tected by our present tariff laws, causing 
mass unemployment, the following is a re- 
port on square feet of plate glass and window 
glass imported into the United States in 


1958 


1956 and the equivalent in jobs in domestic 
plants. 

According to United States Department of 
Commerce figures, an estimated total of 40.8 
million square feet of plate glass was im- 
Ported into the United States in 1956. This 
is equivalent to 828 employees, each work- 
Ing an average of 2.000 hours per year. 

In 1956, according to United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures (converted to 
single strength equivalent), 280 million 
Square feet of window glass was. imported 
into the United States. This is equivalent 
to aproximately 1,500 employees, each work- 
ing an average of 2,000 hours per year. 

According to information available, at this 
time, some window glass coming from coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain is being de- 
livered in New York City at prices 30 percent 
below the American window glass manufac- 
turers’ delivery price. Most of the imports 
from Western Europe, which are higher 
quality, are being delivered in New York City 
at prices about 15 percent below the Amer- 
en window glass manufacturers’ delivered 
price. 


Imports of plate and window glass into the 
United States 
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Import duties on glass were not immediately affected. 
Tu fact, they romatned constant at 1.55 cents per pound 
on window glass from 1434 through 1947. In 1048 they 
Were reduced to 1.08 cents, in 1961 to 0.8 cent, and in 
19% to 0.76 cent. As a atago of United States 
(wholesule New York) selling price, there has becn a 
Steady annual reduction from 42.5 poroent in 1930 to 
6.5 — in 1955. 

* Does not include`blanks Imported and ground and 
Polished here. 

The following are today's tariff rates 
Compared with the rates of 1931: 

Plate glass: 1931, approximately 19 
cents per square foot; 1956, approxi- 
Mately 6 cents per square foot. 

Window glass; 1931, approximately 
$1.21 per 50“ box, ss; 1956, approxi- 
Mately 42 cents per 50’ box, ss. 

Since 1934, when the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program became effective, 
Sizable cuts have been made in United 
States import duties, including a 60 per- 
Cent tariff reduction on glass. 

In the year 1956, for instance, suffi- 
dient window glass was imported to glaze 
1 million homes. 

Glass imports were from Belgium, 
West Germany, Canada, France, United 
Kingdom, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Poland, 
and other smaller countries. 
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Foreign-made flat glass is being de- 
livered on the Pacific coast and to other 
coastal cities such as Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, and so forth, at prices con- 
siderably less than American manufac- 
turers can deliver to these same points. 

The average hourly earned rate in our 
glass division fluctuates considerably but 
a reasonable average for the year 1956 
would be $2.95. We do not have current 
information on the European wage rates, 
but our best information indicates that 
they are about 25 percent of our rates. 

In August 1957 three companies cut 
glass prices. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and 
American Window Glass Co. reduced 
prices by 5 to 16 percent on heavy sheet 
glass and thin glass. According to trade 
sources, the reductions were made to 
meet imported glass competition of the 
two types. 


Window glass plants in the United States 


West Virginia: 
Local No, 1, Charleston 
Local No. 2, Nutteo Fort 


Local No. 6, Rolund 

Local No.7, Adumston 
Pennsylvanias: 

Local No. 17, Arnold 


Local No. 21, Jeannette 
Louisiana: Local No. 6, Shreveport 
Oklahoma: 

Local No. 3, Henryetta.......-..-.- 

Local No, 10, Okmulgee 
Arkansns: Locul No. 4, Fort Smith 
Ohio: Local No. 20, Mt. Vernon 


Total — 


i 


Pennsylvania: 
Local No, 18, Duther 
Locat No, 13, Creighton. 
Local No. H, Ford City. 

Ohio: Local No. 9, Toledo 

Ilinois: Local No. 19, Ottawa... 

Missouri: Local No. G. Crystal City... 

Maryland: Local No. 130, Cumberlund_ 


16,717 12.025 


1 New plant. 


The above reports for years 1956 and 1957 
show our problem of employment. In our 
entire industry, namely plate glass and win- 
dow glass, the figures for the year of 1958 
show better than 40 percent as being unem- 
ployed. The figures available show approxi- 
mately 23 percent of our entire industry is 
affected by the present tariff laws of the 
United States and between 17 and 20 percent 
are affected by the automobile industry. 

The present tariff law, that I have men- 
tioned, also affects a craft organization 
known as the Window Glass Cutters of Amer- 
ica, who work in the window glass industry 
and who are not under our jurisdiction. 
‘They have approximately 2,280 members and 
there are between 600 and 700 laid off due to 
the tariff law. 

The unemployment problem in the glass 
industry of America causes a terrific layoff 
in other industries such as railroad and 
trucking, sand, chemicals, lumber, paper, 
etc. 

It is estimated that three employees of the 
allied industries are affected and laid off for 
each unemployed glass worker of America, 
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Address of Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Jr., Before the Maryland Society of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 : 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marked the 324th anniversary of the 
landing of the pilgrims on Maryland soil, 
at St. Clements, now Blakistone Island. 
Since its founding, the State has figured 
prominently in national history, was one 
of the Thirteen Original States, and the 
seventh to ratify the Constitution. 

Marylanders are justifiably proud of 
their State and its traditions, and an- 
nually on March 25, observe the anniver- 
sary of its founding, whether they are 
still living in the State or elsewhere. 

On March 21 the Maryland Society of 
New York celebrated its 60th anniver- 
sary and the 324th anniversary of the 
settlement of Maryland, with a founders’ 
day dinner in New York City. Their 
guest of honor and principal speaker was 
the Honorable Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., 
now serving his 11th year as mayor of 
Baltimore. In the belief that his re- 
marks will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House, and under permission 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the speech he delivered at that dinner, 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS or MAYOR THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., 
BerorE THE Maryitanp Soctery or New 
Tonk, Fripay, Manck 12, 1958 
I count it a singular privilege to be with 

fellow Americans who have enjoyed the 

privilege of Maryland citizenship. In fact, 

we have clung to the theory that “Once a 

Marylander, always a Marylander.“ Al- 

though I have journed 200 miles to have the 

pleasure of participating with you in this 
observance, I consider that we are now to- 
gether in an exclusively Maryland setting. 

As you are well aware, the municipality 
of Baltimore includes approximately one- 
half of the population of Maryland, As its 
chief executive, I therefore have the right 
to express to you the friendliest of greetings 
from one-half of the entire State. Further, 
I venture to say that similar sentiments can 
be expressed on behalf of the remaining 
citizenry. 

This is a welcome opportunity to give ex- 
pression to the pride we have in our birth- 
right and the gratitude which is in our 
hearts. We have just reason to be proud 
of Maryland, that we have been the bene- 
ficlaries of her tradition, of her natural 
blessings, and of her noble ancient name. 
Furthermore, we have reason for gratitude 
in that we are the heirs and assigns of those 
valiant men and wise counselors, whose 
fortitude and sagacity gave us the desirable 
advantages of statehood, which we enjoy to- 
day. 

Those who at any time have been citi- 
zens of Maryland should ever remember the 
heritage of our State. We do not commem- 
orate merely a landing of pilgrims over three 
centuries ago. The exceptional fact, which 
Marylanders throughout history shall al- 
ways commemorate, is that these settlers 
had very definite and avowed purposes un- 
derlying their expedition. 

First, and foremost, they wished to estab- 
lish a colony where religious freedom would 
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prevail. This, then, constitutes our first 
debt to the Maryland pilgrims. Happily the 
choosing of one's faith, whether religious or 
political, is no longer a burning issue in 
America, but we should ever remember that 
it is not an issue today only because men 
and women like those landing in St. Mary's 
County took up arms to kill it. 

Moreover, theré was an additional matter 
at stake. It concerned the whole. principle 
of freedom, and involved the broad question 
of self-determination. The Maryland pil- 
grims put forth their efforts for the dignity 
of the human race. Theirs was a bold and 
dangerous proceeding because to pursue such 
a course meant danger of death or of penal 
servitude. 

Minorities right here in America in those 
days unhappily had to fear for their lives, 
for no other reasons than that they were 
minorities, From the very first, Maryland 
became the sanctuary of those unhappy 
exiles. But Maryland went further than 
than. With the adoption of the Act of Tol- 
eration in 1649, our State became the first 
and only American colony whose government 
pledged itself to the protection of the human 
conscience. 

No one could believe that such an ex- 
‘ample could go unproductive. It might well 
be called the Maryland way. Merely to be- 
lieve in liberty, to wish for it, to interpret 
dreams of it, was not enough for our Free 
State forefathers. They took action upon 
, their beliefs. They wrote it into the tablet 
of our laws. Soon other colonies followed 
the example. Today, our citizens, the in- 
heritors of the Maryland way, have derived 
an undoubted advantage. Our citizens early 
formed the habit of liberal thinking and of 
liberal action. It was a natural sequence 
that they formed the habit of progressive 
government. 

Today, as ever, the spirit of the early 
Maryland pilgrims still manifests itself. It 
came down to us through the War of the 
Revolution. It expressed itself at the An- 
napolls Tea Party, when the Peggy Stewart 
was burned—at the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, which gave us The Star-Spangled 
Banner—it resides today in our people, who 
still insist upon deciding their own prob- 
lems, without unnecessary interference, 
without recourse to prejudice or backward 
looking. 

Another and more earthly reason which 
brought the Ark and Dove to our shores, 
was that the pilgrims were looking for a 
desirable place to live, and history does not 
record that they regretted their choice. Gen- 
erations following them agreed that they 
could not have found a more desirable lo- 
cation, Here they found a tidewater rich 
with the yleld of its produce, here was fertile 
goil to grow their crops—rivers to link the 
inland settlements with the waterfront— 
here were mountains where scenic grandeur 
united with minerals and timber—here was 
a climate that was temperate, and a geo- 
graphical location that was central—here 
was the threshold of the South—the gate- 
way to the North. 


The Great Seal of Maryland is preserved 
in the State House at Annapolis. On it is 
depicted an image with which all are fa- 
miliar, the Calvert coat of arms, upheld 
on one side by a fisherman, on the other side 
by a farmer. That was the ancient symbol 
of Maryland, the people upholding the gov- 
ernment. The modern symbol is no differ- 
ent except that others have come to the 
help of the fisherman and the farmer. If 
we were to add the professional and busi- 
ness people, the scientists and the craftsmen, 
the picture would not be changed, it would 
only be completed. If we were to note the 
great contribution since made by Maryland 
women, the symbol would be adorned. Thus 
is the Maryland of yore and the picture of 
today, each the fulfillment, and the compli- 
ment of the other. 
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It is also interesting to note that over 
the figure on the Great Seal of Maryland is 
a Latin inscription reading: Thou hast 
crowned us with the seal of Thy good will.” 
Here certainly is another enduring symbol, 
and one which needs no addition to it, 
though perhaps a broader interpretation 
than was first intended. The words here 
first meant to refer to the King of England, 
who gave Lord Baltimore the grant of land. 
But time has proved that it was still a 
greater King who hath crowned the State 
with His good will, On Maryland Day—amid 
our festivities and celebration, it is well to 
remember this, all in all we have been greatly 
blessed; God, without doubt, has crowned 
us in Maryland with the seal of His good will. 

For research and for the historian Mary- 
land furnishes a fertile field. 

In the council chamber, the convention 
hall, the battlefield, on the sea, and in the 
realms of spiritual expression, the participa- 
tion of Maryland and her sons has from the 
very beginning been such as to entitle her 
to an historic recognition such as she never 
has fully received. 

Maryland statesmen, following the Revolu- 
tionary War, virtually laid the cornerstone 
of the Federal Union, for it was these Mary- 
landers who foresaw the rivalry and dissen- 
sion over conflicting claims to the vast 
Northwest Territory—which was sought by 
many to be added to existing States—and 
they advanced the idea and argument that 
these lands should be ceded to the Central 
Government for the formation of new States. 
This stand taken by farsighted: Marylanders 
was the basis for a national land policy which 
had an important part in the Nation's later 
expansion. 

From today back 324 years to the found- 
ing of Maryland, the pages of American his- 
tory are filled with recitations of important 
contributions made by the Free State and 
its citizens. But, in this age of worldwide 
strife, when men are reflecting on the cur- 
tailment of individual rights throughout all 
parts of the world, Maryland's greatest con- 
tribution to the American way of living is 
easy to discern. She gave the New World 
freedom of thought and toleration, and this 
freedom is jealously cherished and protected 
along with the liberty and democracy upon 
which Maryland, and the other States of 
this more perfection Union, built a govern- 
ment based on individual rights. 

Therefore, for more than three centuries, 
the people of Maryland have enjoyed personal 
liberties, privileges and individual freedom 
such as the citizens of no other country upon 
the face of the globe have known. Like the 
remainder of our American people, they have 
come to accept these privileges and feedoms 
as inalienable rights. Up to the present time, 
I doubt if any Marylander has ever seriously 
entertained the thought that there was 
danger of losing these freedoms. 

Over recent years, however, there have been 
mounting instances throughout the world 
of the spread of a new ideology absolutely op- 
posed to everything that America under- 
stands and values. From the bitter experi- 
ence of other lands, which have been overrun 
by the forces of militaristic despots, the con- 
viction has been forced upon our people that 
the good things of life which we have enjoyed 
are not something peculiar to the American 
way of life, are not something that must ever 
be a part of the American pattern. We have 
been reminded that just as these good things 
have been won for us through toil and sacri- 
fice, so must they be defended. We have 
seen how bitter has been the awakening of 
those countries and those peoples who did 
not value their freedoms enough to prepare 
adequately to defend them. 

While it has ever been unthinkable that 
Americans could be forced to relinquish their 
freedom, and to pay tribute to a conqueror, 
we must all admit that there is such a 
danger today. In the face of this threat, 
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Marylanders, alert as they have always been 
to the implications of any movement against 
their State or national existence, and resolved 
to defend to the utmost the heritage of 
American freedom which has been peculiarly 
a Maryland heritage, have rallied to defense 
of democracy to the last man and woman. 

The American system of government, with 
its recognition of the individual as the sole 
consideration of government, is the truest 
realization of an ideal of government that 
exists In the world today. It is a wonderful 
thing to be as privileged, in a national sense, 
as we are. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that every privilege enjoyed entails a 
corresponding responsibility. 

Today, in the face of the dangers that 
threaten our country from without, and with 
full knowledge of the forces working to 
undermine our Nation from within, now as 
never before it is the duty of every American 
to give deep and solemn thought to the obli- 
gations of American citizenship. 

Today, there is no room in this country 
for petty divisions of thought because of 
political, racial, or other causes. As Ameri- 
cans, all, we must stand in defense of those 
honored privileges which are the right of 
every person living under the Stars and 
Stripes. But let us not stop there. If per- 
sons enjoying such rights, nevertheless per- 
sist in seeking to undermine the basic insti- 
tutions of our country, demand that they be 
sent back from where they have come—or, if 
having been born in this country, they show 
their ingratitude by subversive activities, let 
them be told to go to the country whose 
doctrines and principles they advocate 80 
zealously. 

More than ever, in the light of what has 
happened throughout the world recently, {8 
there reason why America and its principles 
should be a living thing in the hearts and 
minds of every citizen. No other nation on 
the face of the earth has so much that is 
definitely worthy of being proud of, and 
definitely worth protecting. As has been 
rightly said, however, “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty," and America will con- 
tinue to be free just as long as you and I, 
its citizens, are vigilant to protect it. Be- 
cause this is a democracy, you and I are 
the Government as well as the people of 
America, and our country will continue to 
be the land of the free only as long as 
we safeguard with our lives, if necessary, the 
principles upon which this Government was 
founded. 

Tonight, as we leave here from this in- 
spiring gathering, we can thank the Al- 
mighty that He has given us the privilege 
of living in a land where a citizen can truly 
be free in mind, in spirit and in action: 
More important, perhaps, we can be thank- 
ful, too, that our people have not fallen 
victims of the cruel onslaughts that have 
crushed first one free people, and then an- 
other. 

Let us be thankful for all this, and fur- 
ther, let us resolve tonight agaih that what- 
ever comes. whatever threatens, we will join 
wholeheartedly with the millions of other 
Americans throughout this glorious land in 
the defense of principles that are worthy 
of any sacrifice that may be necessary to 
defend them, whatever that sacrifice may be- 

Let us resolve that the heritage of freedom 
and individual privilege handed down to us 
by our heroic forefathers, will be kept as a 
sacred trust for transmission to the millions 
who will come after us. 

America will not fail in this hour of emer- 
gency because Americans, above all the other 
peoples of the world, know what true free- 
dom means, and how tragic would be its loss. 
But the period ahead ts a tremendously seri- 
ous one, and only the concerted patriotic 
efforts of every one of us can bring our com- 
bined activities to a successful conclusion. 

In the light of all of the above, it is obvi- 
ous that those, who have enjoyed the bene- 
fits of Maryland citizenship, have a right to 
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Consider themselves as an integral part of 
the great effort to sustain the American way 
Of life. In fact, the inalienable rights which 
ure the prized possessions today of Ameri- 
Cans throughout the length and breadth of 
the land have their roots in the soil settled 
by the Maryland colonists. It is for the 
Preservation of these principles and ideals 
that I plead and, there can be no doubt 
about that as fellow-citizens, we will strive 
Sincerely and devotedly to keep them un- 
impaired for generations to come. 


Unwarranted Doubts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
be able to place in the Appendix of the 
Recor an address delivered by Robert 
C, Tyson, chairman of the finance com- 
Mittee of United States Steel Corp., be- 
fore the Executives’ Club of Chicago on 
February 7 last under the title “Un- 
Warranted Doubts.” Mr. Tyson has 
Made a penetrating analysis and a very 
Clear statement regarding our economy. 
The statement is concise and I am sure 
it will repay everyone who reads it. 

; UNWARRANTED DOUBTS 

(By Robert C, Tyson) 

There is a mounting conviction abroad in 
the land that we in this country may be 
Standing at one of the historic turning points 

the broad sweep of American business 
&ffairs—such a turning point as has occurred 
du the termination of booms from time to 
in the history of our Republic, It is 
about this possibility I would like to talk 
brieny with you today, because I suspect 
ere are unwarranted, doubts about the 
Situation; and such doubts as are unwar- 
Tanted should certainly be dispelled, lest 
their presence itself aggravate the situation. 
WHAT WAR DOES TO OUR ECONOMY 
I refer to the broad sequence of business 
ents that has repeatedly and regularly 
Ollowed each of the great wars in which the 
Rited States has engaged. The story of 
ba Sequence seems to be- something like 


War, as we all very well know, fearfully 
8 ches the economy. In wartime a single 
bjective supersedes all other goals. It is 
is Win the war. This is the simple survival 
*quirement. We divert manpower from 
Cetime pursuits in order to prosecute the 

ar at the front. On the home front we 
zA Up the production of those things that 
n be spared, the better to produce the 
Materiel needed at the front. We convert 
factories—to the extent they van be 
„nrerted—to the bullding of guns and 
piuipment. We patch and repatch the old 
toclultles to keep them running. Other fac- 
è whose output is not essential are just 
besed down, the manpower and materials 
Nets needed elsewhere. There are long 
H of goods whose continued output can 
Postponed. There are the durable goods, 
because those we already have can be made 
Wundt a little longer. Among them are such 
f as new houses, automobiles, house- 
vata things, clothes, roads, public and pri- 
tho construction of many kinds, and the 
Sentence of new models, products, gadgets, 
venlences, recreational facilities, and 
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comforts that our inventive people are con- 
stantly devising in the promotion of an 
ever-rising acale of living. 

Thus while the war is on the business 
measurements will disclose a very high level 
of activity, but this war-energized activity 
cloaks a deeply subnormal production of 
peacetime durable goods. War is simultane- 
ously a period of great production and of 
great postponement. It is a period in which 
the Nation is singlemindedly engaged in 
satisfying its survival requirements. 

MULTIPLYING THE SUPPLY OF MONEY 

Tn the meantime the Government, in order 
to meet its huge war bills, increases taxation. 
But even that does not provide enough 
money, so it borrows heavily. Part of the 


debt is lodged with banks and becomes the 


basis for a great expansion in the bank de- 
posits which we use for money in this coun- 
try. During World War II our money supply 
was roughly tripled. In order to counteract 
the increase the Government imposed ex- 
tensive price controls and rationing. The 
techniques of this modern substitute for the 
old-fashioned money printing press are be- 
yond the scope of this discussion. But the 
point is that when the war is over the Na- 
tion finds itself simultaneously possessed of 
big shortages of peacetime durable goods and 
abundant supplies of money. One era comes 
to a close; a new one begins, With the 
heavy demand for survival having been met, 
the Nation turns to satisfying its huge back- 
log demand for peacetime durable goods. 


THE POSTWAR BOOMS 


This demand is the most powerful and 
insistent known to peacetime markets. It 18 
a demand for goods that people-have had 
in the past, that they know about, that they 
know how to produce, to which they feel 
they are entitled, and for which they have 
the money to pay. It is a demand com- 
pounded by the need of industry to replace, 
at last, its equipment and machinery worn 
out during the war, to catch up on deferred 
maintenance, to reinstitute expansion plans 
lald aside while the war was on. The post- 
war reconstruction era also feels the resur- 
gence of the characteristic American impulse 
to devise, produce and market new things. 
Such innovation is furthered by the wartime 
stimulus to find better and quicker ways of 
doing hings, by the stimulus to men’s minds 
as they are moved from one environment to 
others in meeting the war requirements. 

And so, following each of our great wars 
there has been about a decade of postwar 
reconstruction prosperity or boom. Most of 
you can remember the 1920's—it was called 
the new era. Those who delve into his- 
tory will find that in the early 1820's follow- 
ing the War of 1812, there was a period of 
similar reconstruction prosperity and ex- 
pansion. This period was called the era 
of good feeling. There was a similar per- 
10d following the Civil War. It has been 
labeled, “industrial overexpansion pros- 
perity.” And since the close of World War II 
we have once again been in such a period, 
one that has probably been lengthened by 
the conflict in Korea and the adoption of a 
guns plus butter national policy. 

There is one thing about these postwar 
decade-long booms we should note, It is that 
in the past they seem always to have been 
overdone. Because they last so long, people 
are insidfously led to believe that the pre- 
vailing boom conditions are normal, where- 
as what really happens is the development 
of a much greater than so-called normal 
demand for peacetime durable goods to make 
up for their deeply subnormal production 
during the war. There is also a very natural 
reason why postwar booms might be overdone 
and overprolonged. Thus with backlog de- 
mands on top of normal demands for the end 
products of business, the existing capacity 
of Industry is overstralned. So those ca- 
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pacities are sought to be expanded. And this 
places still more demand on industry to pro- 
duce also big quantities of producer goods. 
Industry must simultaneously produce to 
meet current demands, backlog demands and 
demand to enlarge its own capacity. It takes 
a long time to catch up. 

But eventually the long catching up pro- 
cess is accomplished. Industry is eventualiy 
supplied with adequate or even excess ca- 
pacity; people are well stocked with new 
liomes, homefurnishings, automobiles, and 
so on. Another era comes to a close and 
transition to something different must be 
faced. And here I come to what I think is 
troubling the minds of many people. : 

AFTER THE BOOM 

Many of us remember what happened after 
the new era of the 1920's came to a close. 
And many who have looked back over the 
long record find somewhat similar sequels to 
all our previous postwar reconstruction 
booms; The sequel, in the literature on the 
subject, has come to be called a secondary 
postwar depression, According to the long 
chart of business activity prepared and 
issued by the Cleveland Trust Co., the Na- 
tion entered such a depression in 1826, about 
11 years after the close of the War of 1812. 
That depression lasted for about 4% years. 
In 1874 we entered another such depression 
in which we remained for over 6 years. 
And in 1930 we entered a similar depression 
in which we remained for about 10 years. 
A big part of the reason that these so-called 
secondary postwar depressions have been so 
long is that the Nation appears to enter them 
relatively well stocked with new durable 
goods and with excess capacities to produce 
them, It takes time to wear them out and 
it also takes time to reorient the Nation's 
manpower and resources to the abundant 
production of still newer and bétter goods 
and services to promote its rising Uving 
standards. 

In the light of all this the troublesome 
question now is: Are we again on the eve of 
repeating that which has been so regularly 
repeated in our past? 

To those who mechanically give blind 
obeisance to historical parallelism—we 
might think of them as affilcted with 

elitis—the answer must perforce be, 
“Yes.” But the more thoughtful, I am sure, 
will find many good reasons for believing 
that this need not be the case. To those 
considerations I now turn. 


BUT KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


There is a saying that knowledge is power, 
and If that be the case then we are armed 
with power to meet any possible serious busi- 
ness decline as never before. Forewarned is 
forearmed. Most people forget that our 
knowledge about these matters is of com- 
paratively recent origin. It was not until 
the middle 1920's, for example, that there 
was such a thing as the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production; and it 
spanned only the years subsequent to 1918. 
It was not until the middle 1930's that the 
records were retroactively compiled to tell us 
of the fluctuations in business back to 1790. 
It was only then that the regularly repeated 
long swings of business activity wrought by 
war emerged from the record; it was only 
then that students began to understand the 
how and the why of these matters and 
coined the term, “secondary postwar de- 
pression.” This, indeed, is the first time 
that the Nation has ever come up to the 
possibility of such a period with knowledge 
that the possibility even existed. That 
knowledge has already borne fine fruit. 

HOPEFUL FACTORS 

For example, we should first note that we 
have not had this time, as we did in 1929, a 
great speculative stock market, financed on 
thin margins with borrowed money. It was 
the great collapse of bank credit—three times 
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as great as ever before recorded—engendered 
by the stock market collapse in 1929 which 
led ultimately to the great difficulties of the 
banks in the subsequent years, and which, in 
turn, tremendously aggrevated the difficulties 
of doing business of all kinds. The monetary 
authorities have been vigilant in seeing to it 
that no great collapsible structure of specu- 
lative bank credit has been reared this time. 
For that we had better be thankful, rather 
than critical of the safeguarding restraint re- 
cently imposed by the monetary authorities. 

Let me next note that it is true that we 
have had this time, as we did in the 1920's, 
a great postwar housing boom financed 
largely with mortgage money. The spiral- 
ing collapse of real estate values with suc- 
cessive waves of foreclosures in the early 
1930's served greatly to aggravate the gen- 
eral credit collapse, But things are vastly 
different this time. Home mortgaging prac- 
tice has significantly shifted from lump sum, 
short maturity loans, to monthly amortized, 
20- to 30-year obligations, more like rent. 
Much of the debt is also guaranteed or in- 
sured by the Government. The owners' 
equities in their homes are thus steadily 
growing and big lump sum due dates have 
been eliminated. So the question of ability 
to meet a large payment on an asset which 
is or has depreciated marketwise, can 
scarcely arise in wholesale fashion as it did 
in the 1930's, 

These two factors alone well could be suf- 
ficient to guarantee that we are not headed 
into another nationwide financial paralysis 
such as we experienced in the 1930's. Our 
new knowledge has borne fine fruit indeed 
in these two vital areas. 

I think next that businessmen as a whole 
have conducted their affairs with far greater. 
prudence and deliberation than ever before. 
The records show inventories as being large, 
it is true; but the data do not disclose a 
situation that would require a prolonged 
period of readjustment. There is, moreover, 
all the difference in the world between an 
orderly liquidation of inventories in the 
course of business, and a fast liquidation 
forced by a credit crisis, from which crisis 
we have been saved by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. Because business planning has 
proceeded with prudence in the past, it can 
proceed with the more assuredness and 
steadiness in the future. This augurs well 
for the period ahead. 

Encouraging, too, is the fact that large 
volumes of construction in public roads, 
schools, and utilities remain to be performed, 
Monetary restraint in the recent perlod has 
helped to defer projects from a period when 
their performance would have aggravated 
existing boom to a period when their per- 
formance should prove salutary, Everyone 
also knows that our population has resumed 
its growth, at rates comparable to those ex- 
perienced in the early part of this century. 
This is a mixed blessing. Although it adds 
to the markets of the future, it also adds to 
the costs. There will be more people to buy 
things; but there will be more people to be 
supported out of existing resources. In 
terms of business prospects, however, it is 
a powerful long-term factor sustaining cap- 
ital expenditures of industry. 

Mention should also be made of the social 
security programs of Government and indus- 
try, and of the fact that a very large segment 
of income in the form of Government pay- 
rolls is presumably stabilized. Although 
these cannot breed business revival they can 
cushion business recession. 

THE BROADER VIEW 

I have already noted why fear of repeating 
the drastic features of the 1930's is unwar- 
ranted. But if we wish to insure a still more 
rapid and less onerous reorientation of the 
Nation's affairs to Its historically character- 
istic pursuit of an ever more abundant. life, 
then we must look at certain national policies 
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to which we have become habituated in as 
broad and fair a perspective as we can. 

What I deeply fear is that in the course 
of nearly two decades of war and of postwar 
boom certain attitudes have become so widely 
accepted and ingrained in national policy 
that it will prove very hard to review them 
objectively. Nevertheless in three great 
areas, namely, in taxation, in monetary and 
fiscal policy, and in labor policy, we have done 
things which the Nation could stand while 
war and assured boom were the order of the 
day. But these attitudes could prove a 
handicap in a period when our every effort 
should be to reinvigorate the processes of 
private productive investment, from which 
alone comes the creation of new self-sustain- 
ing jobs on the one hand and, on the other, 
the ever newer and better products and serv- 
ices which are the very substance of an ad- 
vancing scale of living. 


TAXATION 


Let us look first at taxation and. since it 
is closer to home, look first at the taxation 
of individual income. Does anyone really 
believe that the best way to encourage 170 
million people to invest their savings in new 
job-creating ventures is to provide that any 
additional money they might make in so 
doing will be taken away from them by tax- 
ation at ever increasing rates up to 91 per- 
cent? Let me remind you that the most ar- 
dent advocate of heavy progressive taxation 
that history has known was Karl Marx. He 
wanted it because he believed it would help 
destroy private enterprise by penalizing the 
more industrious and undermining produc- 
tive incentives. It ls time we gave thought- 
ful attention to our present confiscatory rates 
if we are not to stifle the Nation’s full pro- 
ductive genius and initiative. 

Well, let's next take a look at corporate 
taxation and double taxation. Corporations 
are the creations of government. They are 
the resourceful invention of people to enable 
large numbers of them cooperatively to pool 
their resources and their labor and so ac- 
complish mighty production tasks beyond the 
power of any one individual or small number 
of them, The dividends paid by these cor- 
porations are less than 4 percent of the Na- 
tion’s income, yet corporations provide nearly 
three-fourths of all the non-Government 
wages and salaries paid. The corporate 
economy is also the biggest remaining seg- 
ment of business life that is still disciplined 
by vigorous competition. In the light of ail 
this there must surely be something wrong 
with a generalized attitude of hostility to- 
wards corporations and their profits as such. 
Their profits are less than they were 6 years 
ago—while the Nation’s annual wage bill 
has increased by $80 billion. Yet the taxa- 
tion of corporations seems unhappily de- 
signed not only to double tax the income that 
they generate but also to erode away their 
capital, The income is double taxed because 
it is first taxed—to the extent of over half 
of it—as it is earned; and then it is taxed 
again when paid out as a dividend. The 
capital is eroded away because the tax code 
refuses to recognize that it takes a lot more 
of today’s cheapened dollars to equal enough 
depreciation to replace equipment purchased 


many years ago when a dollar would buy. 


much more than it does now. The deficiency 
is arbitrarily considered income and taxed 
as such. In the case of United States Steel 
alone such tax erosion of capital as it turned 
over through depreciation amounted to over 
$650 million in the years 1940 to 1957 inclu- 
sive. 


If we are to look at taxation of corporate 
Income from the broadest possible view- 
point of the Nation’s enduring welfare, we 
should also note that it tends to impair 
productive efficiency and impede growth. 
The company that operates more efficiently 
than another pays a relatively higher tax, 
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and so In effect pays a penalty for being more 
efficient. ‘Taxes levied at high rates against 
efficiency cannot help but impair that em- 
ciency. This, in turn, affects a corporation's 
ability to finance its own growth, and this 
is certainly not in the national interest. 
Should we additionally provide, as is being 
promoted in some areas, that as corporations 
increasingly serve the Nation’s markets the 
tax rate on them would be additionally in- 
creased—this is the so-called progressive 
taxation of corporations—then I suppose 
that persons behind the Iron Curtain could 
congratulate themselves that we in America 
had reached some sort of a new high in 
self-stultification. 

The biggest part of the business done in 
this country is carried on through corpora- 
tions, and so we must ask ourselves whether 
we really want to handicap ourselves un- 
fairly, corporate tax-wise. Surely in view of 
what we may be facing we need and want 
not only the maximum fair stimulus to in- 
dividuals but also a similar stimulus to the 
same individuals when acting as a corpo- 
rate group. So a long hard look at corporate 
taxation is also needed if we are to skip or 
minimize the prospect of subnormal business 
activity. 

Let me add one caution, I do not seek 
tax reduction resulting in Government defi- 
cits and inflation. We should instead seek 
to redevise our tax systems so as to leave 
the maximum productive incentive for each 
producing unit that is possible without 
undermining a similar incentive for all other 
units. Let me quote a sentiment expressed 
by Sumner Slichter in a Winthrop Ames lec- 
ture way back in 1942. He said: The tax 
history of the United States in recent years 
has been fairly sensational. A visitor from 
Mars would suspect that a Communist fifth 
columnist was writing the laws for the pur- 
pose of making private enterprise unwork- 
able. I am not complaining about the gen-- 
eral level of taxes. Rather I am complain- 
ing of the extraordinary way in which taxes 
have been modified to bear heavily on any 
enterprise or individual who displays dar- 
ing, backs an innovation or experiment, es- 
pecially an experiment which is pretty cer- 
tain to experience losses for a few years.” 
Fifteen years have gone by since those words 
were said. Maybe the time has come to heed 
them. 

MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY 


I would next invite you to look at the 
broad sweep of fiscal policy and public at- 
titudes toward it. One big part of that 
policy I have already dealt with in discuss- 
ing incentive-destroying taxation, But on 
an even broader sweep I fear that the once 
self-reliant and Independent American peo- 
ple have come to rely blindly upon govem- 
ment to take care of everybody. Is this 
really what we want in our country? Is this 
really the way to promote the transition we 
seek? Has not the process of deficit spend- 
ing been tried out and played out? Consider 
the astronomical debt we have already 
achieved. Consider the threat of endless 
inflation with which its renewed fast ex- 
pansion would be regarded by an awaken- 
ing public. Consider the fact that in the 
coursé of the biggest and longest boom our 
country has ever experienced and with the 
highest, even confiscatory, tax rates ever im- 
posed in peacetime, there has been no signifi- 
cant reduction in this debt. or those who 
would repose fond—and, I think, blind— 
confidence in Government spending as the 
sovereign’ cure for economic ailments, let 
me cite the record: From 1930 to 1940 the 
Federal debt was nearly tripled to augment 
Government spending. But unemployment 
rose—not declined—from 4 million to 8 mu- 
lion people. He who is willing to facé the 
factual record is forced to the conclusion 
that the spending of tax money and print- 
ing press money to support people in a non= 
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Productive status serves more to perpetuate 
them in that status than to secure their 
Teem ployment. í 

So we had better earnestly review this part 
Of fiscal policy. If we do we may uncover 
the realization that the only durable hope 
Of ever lightening the total burden of gov- 
ernment must come from a constant and 
insistent public demand that any Goyern- 
Ment waste and Inefficiency be driven out, 
and that the true job of government is to 
defend and to govern the Nation—and very 
little else, let alone to engage in an incen- 
tive-destroying redistribution of the people's 
income. There should, instead, be a release 
Of productive incentives so that real income 
may grow rapidly and thus relatively lighten 
the tax burden, 

LABOR POLICY 


I come next to one of the most extraor- 
dinary phenomena of American history 
the startlingly rapid growth of giant labor 
Unions, headed by leaders who, possessed 
Of great power, seek always to outdo each 
Other in elevating employment costs in their 
Tespective industries. ‘The legislative and 
Social framework within which they func- 
tion compels them to compete in elevating 

cost that is basic to all industry. On 
à consolidated industry basis employment 
Cost represents more than three-quarters of 
all costs and as it rises it forces prices up- 
Ward, This has come to be called cost-push 
inflation as distinguished from the better 

wn demand-pull type of the past caused 
by rising prices created by excess of demand 
Over supply. 

These are matters of profound importance 
to every citizen and especially to every one 
Who lives through the wages he earns, There 

however, one aspect of the matter which 
is of particular concern to me in view of 

© business transition we seek and desire 

this land. It is the seemingly endless 
und irresistible wage-cost-price spiral of in- 
fation wrought primarily through labor 
Power. 1 see this spiral manifest in the 
fairs of United States Steel. Year after 
Year, in peace and in war, in periods of good 

mess and in periods of bad, the employ- 
Ment cost per hour marches steadily upward 
aud carries all other costs up with it. Since 
1940 our employment costs per hour have 
advanced on the average at a rate of over 

Percent per annum compounded. Surely 
a resourceful American people can find some 
yay to check this institutionallzed infla- 
lon and do It with justice to everyone con- 
cerned, And surely this is something very 
mportant to consider on the eve of what 
Might otherwise be our entrance into an- 
other serious economic decline. For, in 

of ordinary commonsense, is there 
y any better way to handicap a busi- 
readjustment than to provide that every- 
g. willy-nilly, has got to cost more to 
Pete Sy and hence be sold at cost-covering 
e increases in markets increasing] 
Saturated? 4 
z As I come to the close of these remarks 
we that I have so far made no mention 
i either cold or hot war. It is the unhappy 
Ste of our generation to live in a half cen- 
whi of mighty conflicts, in the course of 
in ch the world has witnessed the declin- 
g leadership of the British Empire—the 


aud of the long Pax Britannica. Ruthless 
imat tisma have concurrently arisen to dom- 


W te many peoples, At the end of World 
Re ar II there was reasonable prospect that a 
ce aggressive Pax Americana might be ac- 
one and so usher in a new bright period 

human history. Unhappily that prospect 
~ still some time away. Powerfully 
Sed good and powerfully armed evil now 
kae fatefully poised in apprehensive at- 
wi. tion, We call it “cold war.“ It is not 

thin my power to prophecy what altera- 
pons in that posture may occur; and so I 

ve spoken on the presumption of its con- 
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tinuance. But as I review what I have said 
I find little that I would alter in the light 
of other presumptions. Whether it is cold 
war, hot war, or no war at all, we should 
still seek fiscal and monetary sanity, avoid 
incentive-destroying taxation, and find fair 
ways to curb destructive wage-price inflation. 

Reviewing the array of possibilities, I find 
no good reasons for supposing that we in 
this land need réexperience another 193078. 
On the contrary, armed with knowledge that 
has already been utilized in a safeguarding 
way, we can be masters of our destiny. We 
can make it a better destiny as we thought- 
fully adjust our overriding national at- 
titudes and policies to suit the characteristic 
broad swings of postwar business develop- 
ments. 


Testimony of Earl M. Hughes Before 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Produc- 
tion, Marketing, and Stabilization of 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment made by Earl M. Hughes, a former 
official of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, before the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Production, Marketing, and 
Stabilization of Prices of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Foresty. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Eart M. HUGHES ron THE ILLI- 
NOIS STATE CHAMDER OF COMMERCE BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCTION, MARKFTING, AND STABILIZATION OF 
PRICES OF THE COMMITTFE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Marcu 4, 1958 


My name is Earl M. Hughes. I am a live- 
stock and grain farmer, former Administrator 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service and 
former Executive Vice President of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I am presenting 
this statement on behalf of the Dlinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, which is a statewide 
business organization with 15,450 members 
in 408 communities in all parts of Illinois. 

I have been a member of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce for several years and 
am currently serving as chairman of its 
agriculture-business relations committee. 
This 90-man committee has for 15 years 
worked with farm people throughout the 
State to bring about a better understanding 
of mutual problems of agriculture and busi- 
ness. In the course of these efforts, the im- 
portance of a sound agriculture to the econ- 
omy of our State and Nation has become 
readily apparent. 

As an outgrowth of this close assocla tion 
with the farm leadership in Illinois on a 
State and local level, the recommendations 
discussed in this statement were formulated. 
In accordance with the instructions received 
from your subcommittee, we are confining 
our comments today to the price-support 


The objectives of the program outlined in 
this testimony are simply to assure agricul- 
ture, business, and the public generally the 
soundest, strongest farm economy possible. 
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The program offers no easy way out of our 
present dilemma—it presents an opportunity 
for lasting strength under our private-enter- 
prise system. 
CRITICISMS OF OUR CURRENT FARM PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAM 


During my services as administrative head 
of the United States farm price stabilization 
program, I witnessed firsthand the problems 
created by holding a price umbrella over 
farm commodities which added new inven- 
tory to government warehouses while we 
worked desperately to get rid of the al- 
ready existing hoards of surplus com- 
modities. 

I am now living on and operating a grain 
and livestock farm in northern Illinois, All 
of my income comes from this operation. As 
an operating farmer, I feel that individual 
opportunity and an efficient agriculture are 
possible over the long run only if Govern- 
ment retreats from its current price support 
and production control program. I have 
two teen-age boys who are interested in 
farming. I have told them that before they 
commit themselves to a Mfetime of hard 
work and a heavy debt, they should de- 
termine to their own satisfaction whether 
they or the government will manage their 
farms. No Government official at a desk in 
Washington can better manage the farms of 
the Nation than the men who. work these 
farms and who have their life savings tied 
up in them. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
is fearful for the course of a free agriculture 
if the present trend is continued. We fore- 
see the possibility of an ever-growing series 
of controls which would extend to all farm 
commodities and pose a threat to the free- 
dom of the farmer to operate his farm ac- 
cording to his own best judgment. ' 

If price supports are to be continued at 
present levels and controls over agricultural 
production are made effective, government 
will have to institute more rigid production 
restrictions. If Congress is really serious 
about the need and desirability of control- 
ling agricultural production, it must impose 
restrictions not only on land use but also 
on the other items used in agriculture pro= 
duction, such as fertilizer, machinery, irri- 
gation and insecticides, and must limit the 
introduction of new techniques and high 
yielding seeds. The Illinois State Chamber 
and Illinois farmers stand firmly opposed to 
such a bold encroachment on the rights of 
individual farmers. 

We also have observed with growing ap- 
prehension the trend toward State 
and the nationalization of our Nation 
marketing machinery. In 1957, for example, 
54 percent of all corn shipped by rall to 
Chicago was for the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Unless the 
volume of government acquisition and sell- 
ing of farm commodities is reduced, our ef- 
ficient private marketing system will suffer 
serious damage. 

As taxpayers and consumers, we are more 
and more concerned with the tremendous 
costs of the program. When the average 
cost of price supports for every farm grow- 
ing ricé in the Nation amounts to $14,667, 
for example, something is certainly basically 
wrong with the system. When the house- 
wife and low income city dweller ask why 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
budget amounts to an average of $1,000 for 
every farm in the United States, it becomes 
extremely difficult for me to explain. 

Submarginal farmers are often used as the 
Justification for price supports. The prob- 
lems ot the 2.7 million small, part-time and 
residential farmers who market only 9 per- 
cent of our farm commodities cannot be 
solved by raising the prices they receive by 
a few cents per unit. The problems of the 
submarginal farmers can be solved only by 
(1) enlarging thelr farm operations; (2) 
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securing off-farm employment to supplement 
their meager incomes; or (3) moving off the 
farm and finding other jobs. We see 
nothing wrong with farmers’ voluntarily 
leaving farming when they are no longer 
needed to produce the Nation’s food and 
fiber. Their lot would be improved by find- 
ing other employment and the interests of 
the Nation would be better served by their 
doing so. We do not subscribe to the belief 
that there ts any responsibility on the part 
of taxpayers to subsidize and foster medi- 
ocrity in agriculture. The rural develop- 
ment program aimed at helping these people 
improve their farm business or find better 
opportunities off the farm represents a 
sound step in the right direction and we en- 
dorse it enthusiastically. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT TO 
AGRICULTURE 


The public responsibility in agriculture's 
problems is often misunderstood. The im- 
portance of this biggest of all industries to 
the well-being of the Nation cannot be un- 
derestimated. The fact that the prosperity 
of more than 20 million persons living on 
farms is tied directly to the fortunes of 
agriculture is ample reason for its problems 
to be of concern to all. 

Public interest and responsibility by no 
Means extend to a guaranty of a fixed price 
for farm commodities, a fixed return on 
capital investment in farms or a fixed wage 
to farmworkers. 

Because of the unusual nature of egri- 
culture, there is a role which the public— 
through the Government—should assume. 
This role consists of continuing such tradi- 
tional and successful functions as establish- 
ing grades and standards, disease preven- 
tion and eradication, crop production and 
market reporting, helping to find new uses 
and new markets for farm commodities, basic 
research and certain educational and advis- 
ory activity. These programs serve the best 
interest of society generally as well as farm- 
ers specifically. 

In order to help insure long-range solu- 
tion of current farm difficulties, existing pro- 
grams which attempt to fix prices or control 
production should be terminated as soon as 
possible and no new farm programs for any 
commodity inaugurated. Experiences of 
more than a quarter of a century strongly 
suggest that programs which are econom- 
ically sound are usually politically unac- 
ceptable. 

It is essential that the Government ap- 
proach to the agricultural situation should 
be one that will enable a flexible, dynamic 
farm industry to adjust to the changing 
times and to take full advantage of the 
advances in techniques and technology which 
have and will become available to it. The 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce believes 
that adoption of the recommendations out- 
lined on the following pages would provide 
a positive step in that direction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
I. Price support operations 


Make provision for immediately adjusting 
support prices to levels which will move the 
current output of farm commodities into use 
through normal channels of trade. 

. Establish definite termination dates for 
complete withdrawal of price supports on 
current production. 4 

Provide for cautious disposal, over a period 
of time, of surplus stocks in order not to 
disrupt the market. 

It is our conviction that high price sup- 
ports haye priced some commodities out of 
domestic and world markets, increased pro- 
duction in the; face of existing gluts and 
imposed inflexibilities which have deterred 
adjustments in production needed to meet 
changed conditions. 

Twenty-five years of experience have 
proved that price supports do not actually re- 
sult in increased income or even higher 
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prices—except with a high degree of produc- 
tion regulation and the imposition of a huge 
burden on taxpayers. Prices have been used 
as goals rather than tools to achieve needed 
adjustments and maximum income, 

High, rigid price supports used during 
World War II to stimulate farm production 
were continued long after they were needed. 
The so-called flexible price support system 
also has proved inadequate for two readily 
apparent reasons: 

1. The degree of flexibility introduced was 
not really very great. The price support 
range established under the program is only 
15 points or between 75 and 90 percent of a 
meanings parity standard. The law limits 

le change in supports to only 1 point for 
each 2-percent increase in supply. Further- 
more, this change refiects output of the 
previous year rather than the current year to 
which the support applies. In practice, sup- 
ports have provided the incentive to produce 
for storage instead of stomachs: / 

2. The provision which calls for automatic 
upward adjustment of price supports when 
stocks are reduced is a self-defeating mech- 
anism. This escalator clause effectively 
counteracts any successful effort of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to reduce sur- 
pluses. in storage. If, as a result of cutrate 
sales abroad of Government-held stocks, Soil 
Bank participation or other measures, total 
stocks on hand are reduced, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required by law to raise the 
level of support of that commodity. In- 
creased output and new additions to surplus 
stocks are thereby encouraged. Thus, the law 
contains the seeds of its own destruction. 

It must be kept in mind that 56 percent of 
farm income comes from commodities which 
are not eligible for price support. Further- 
more, many producers of the eligible com- 
modities never take advantage of the pro- 
gram. It takes 82.2 percent of total price 
support costs to support commodities con- 
tributing only 33.2 percent of total cash farm 
receipts. Producers of livestock, fruits, and 
yegetables and other commodities which are 
not directly supported have generally fared 
better than those producing price supported 
commodities, 

Farm price supports should be set low 
enough to move current production through 
private trade channels. Commodities will 
then be produced in response to expected de- 
mand for consumption and not for Govern- 
ment storage. The negative effects of price 
programs are large enough so that, after the 
elimination of price supports, prices may well 
recover to higher than current levels. 

Congress also should take steps immedi- 
ately to provide for a crop-by-crop elimina- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
authority to buy and store farm commodi- 
ties for the purpose of supporting prices. 

Termination of price support activity for 
certain commodities could be set up to be- 
come effective either (1) upon the arrival 
of a specific target date; or (2) immediately 
upon disposal of existing surplus stocks of 
those commodities, whichever comes first. 

Disposal of surplus commodities now held 
by Government must be carefully managed 
so that effects on current market prices will 
be minimized. 

H. Method of price support 


Immediately discontinue nonrecourse loans 
as a means of supporting farm commodity 
prices and, to the extent that support is 
provided, utilize purchase agreements as the 
support mechanism. 

The purchase agreement gives the farmer 
the same degree of price support protection 
as the nonrecourse loan but does not re- 
quire him to go through the formality of 
making out loan papers, paying interest on 
any redemptions made or putting the com- 
modity in approved storage. The farmer re- 
tains pessession and should be more inclined 
to find a market or use the crop in his 
normal operations. Use of purchase agree- 
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ments has a tendency to keep the commodi- 
ties in the localities where they are produced. 
This minimizes transportation costs and the 
commodities remain available to the farmer. 

The farmer who has placed his crop un- 
der loan, however, has a tendency to con- 
sider it the property of the Government and 
is reluctant to go through the redtape in- 
volved in redeeming the loan and paying 
the necessary interest and service charges. 
Most important, he transfers to the Govern- 
ment his marketing responsibilities. 

III. Parity concept 

Set price supports at dollar-and-cents 
levels calculated to move commodities into 
consumption without reference to parity 
formulas. 

Parity simply represents a comparison of 
the prices received by farmers for their eom- 
modities with the prices paid by farmers 
for goods and services purchased as deter- 
mined from a set of relationships existing 
almost half a century ago. It is an index 
which is supposed to provide an indication 
of the degree to which current prices re- 
ceived for farm commodities provide the 
same purchasing power as they did during 
a specified base period. The presumption 
is that 100 percent of parity represents an 
adequate price for a commodity and any- 
thing below this level is unfair. 

A recent United States Department of 
Agriculture report summarized the inade- 
quacies of parity indexes as a basis for set- 
ting support prices as follows: These in- 
dexes and the purchasing power compari- 
sons which flow from the parity calculations 
are far from adequate as the sole criterion 
price support operations for farm commodi- 
ties, of what is economically sound, finan- 
cially possible, and administratively feasible. 
Parity prices will not necessarily sell wheat 
or cotton in the foreign markets; nor will 
they move excess supplies or protect farm 
commodities against substitutes or compet- 
ing suppliers either at home or abroad. 
Parity prices do not necessarily measure the 
profit level of farmers producing particular 
commodities. Parity prices do not neces- 
sarily increase incomes from small-scale 
farming operations by sufficient amounts tO 
yield satisfactory income." 

It Is entirely illogical to depend on any 
one formula or series of formulas to provide 
an effective basis for price setting. A Whole 
complex of the economic forces involved in 
usage, production and price determination 
must be considered. These divergent forces 
in a free economy are never static. They 
cannot be effectively represented in one in- 
fiexible mathematical formula established bY 
law. 

Over the years parity has been given 
emphasis completely overshadowing its true 
value. It has become a sacred cow, a sym- 
bol and standard around which those ra- 
tionalizing a specific level of support can 
rally. Parity has been accorded the status 
of an inalienable right. It actually is noth- 
ing more than a somewhat inexact guide d 
one phase of the farm picture, 

IV. Acreage and marketing controls 

Concurrent with adjustment of support 
prices, the farmer should be freed from mar- 
keting and acreage controls. 

Provision for elimination of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas is an essentia 
step in returning. agriculture to a {res 
market economy. = 

Removal of these restrictions would help 
eliminate the ponderous and disrupting in- 
fiuence of the Government on farm opera- 
tions, would improve farm efficiency and 
would avoid shifting problems to other com- 
modities planted on the diverted acreage: 
The ineffectiveness of acréage allotments 13 
demonstrated by the fact that corn acrease 
in 1957 was the smallest in 70 years but the 
crop was the third largest on record. 
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Corn Belt farmers have seen Government 
Production controls stimulate the produc- 
tion of feed grains on diverted acres. Land 
that has been diverted from the production 
Of cotton, wheat and rice was shifted to the 
Production of feed grains and other non- 
allotment crops. We've seen 92 more coun- 
tles added to the commercial corn area in 
the past 2 years. Twenty years ago only 12 
States were designated by the Government 
and generally recognized as corn producers. 
These States grew 80 percent of the Nation's 
Corn crop. The present commercial corn 
area covers 26 States. This expansion of 
Corn growing can only be attributed to Gov- 
ernment programs. Certainly it has not 
dome about in response to an increase in 
demand for corn. 

All agriculture suffers when Government 

chase crops from one area to 
another. 


Almost 81 percent of Dlinois farmers who 
Voted in a 1956 referendum on easing acre- 
age restrictions on corn favored the pro- 
Posal, In 1957 farmers in the commercial 
Corn area chose to ignore acreage allotments 
to the extent that the corn acreage actually 
Planted in these counties exceeded the allot- 
ments by more than 40 percent. 

Strict controls on such chronically sur- 
Plus commodities as cotton and wheat have 
Proved inadequate in spite of large reduc- 

in acreage, Output has continued to 
exceed available outlets. Unhampered by 
this regulation and support programs which 
d up surplus stocks, farmers would pro- 
duce the amount and kind of commodity 
Which would yield the maximum profit. 
us, the farmer could be freed to use his 
Managerial skill fully to adjust to changing 
Production and marketing trends. 


V. Soil Bank 


Terminate the acreage reserve feature and 
expand the conservation reserve program of 
the Soil Bank, 

The Soil Bank was designed to reduce pro- 
duction by dealing with only one factor of 
Production—land. Climatic conditions as 
Well as other factors of production—labor, 
Capital, management, and technology—are 
equally as important as land in determining 

farm output and may be directly sub- 
Stituted for land. It has been possible for 
farmers to retire a fairly high percentage of 
land and still produce about the same 
Amount by farming their remaining acres 
More intensively. 

The acreage reserve part of the program 
has proved to be expensive ($614 million in 
1957), has served largely as drought relief 
or crop insurance and actually has been 
Used widely as a sort of crop rotation pro- 

which eventually will result in in- 
oon Productivity. It should be termi- 


The long-term conservation reserve does 
to promote protection of the soll re- 
1 provides assistance to submarginal 
Lamers to ease themselves out of agricul- 
ae and encourages the removal of land 
rom production which should not be in 
Cultivation, This phase of the program 
should be continued and expanded. 
SUMMARY 
t In summary, then, we recommend that the 
plowing changes be made in our Federal 
arm price support program and earnestly 
your support of them. 
1 1, Make provision for immediately adjust- 
ae Support prices to levels which will move 
€ current output of farm commodities into 
Use through normal channels of trade. 
i 2. Set price supports at dollar-and-cents 
vels calculated to move commodities into 
consumption without reference to parity for- 
Mulas F 
3. Establish definite termination dates for 
complete withdrawal of price supports on 
urrent production. 
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4. Provide for cautious „over a 
period ot time, of surplus stocks in order not 
to disrupt the market. 

5. Immediately discontinue nonrecourse 
loans as a means of supporting farm com- 
modity prices and, to the extent that support 
is provided, utilize purchase agreements as 
the support mechanism. 

6,Concurrent with adjustment of support 
prices, the farmer should be freed from mar- 
keting and acreage controls. 

7..Terminate the reserve feature 
and expand the conservation reserve program 
of the Soll Bank. 

We believe that S. 3049, while it does not 
include all of these recommendations or go 
as far as we would like, represents a step in 
the right direction. We hope that this bill, 
which has been referred to this subcommit- 
tee, will have your support. 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce and myself, I wish to express our 
sincere appreciation to you for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and present the 
views of this organization on the very im- 
portant matter of Federal farm legislation. 

Thank you. 


Negotiations on Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution adopted by a dis- 
tinguished body of citizens—conscious of 
their national responsibility, from one 
of the great cities of my State which I 
believe should be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION FOR THE U. N. 
AT THEIR MARCH 10 MEETING 


We are happy to learn of Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth’s appointment to head 
our country’s negotiations on disarmament. 

He has proved his ability in difficult and 
complicated negotiations. At one time the 
impasse in the creation of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency seemed almost .as 
insoluble as that on disarmament does today, 
but Ambassador Wadsworth was notably 
helpful in breaking the deadlock and bring- 
ing the negotiations to a successful con- 
clusion. 

We support the efforts being made to re- 
sume disarmament discussions within the 
framework of the U. N. and realize the re- 
spect which Ambassador Wadsworth has 
earned at the U. N. will help bring this about. 

The U. N. offers unique advantages for 
disarmament negotiations: 

1. The staff of the United Nations has 
proved able and effective in diplomacy and 
should be helpful in the negotiations. 

2. The small nations have proved through 


“the years that they can offer workable sug- 


gestions. 
3. Although agreement on disarmament 
has to be between the great powers, the small 


nations are vitally interested and should 


participate in the discussion and decisions 
which affect them. 
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4. The institution and buildings, them- 
selves, are a physical reminder of the char- 
ter 


We assure Ambassador Wadsworth of our 
interest, concern and support. 


Issues Before Us in the Light of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Philip M. Talbott, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, be- 
fore the Business Men's Conference on 
International Affairs, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Kansas City (Mo.) cham- 
ber of commerce, Kansas City, Mo., 
March 24, 1958: 

My assignment—in the main—Is to discuss 
the issues before us in the light of national 
chamber policy. But, first of all, I should 
like to offer a few personal reflections as to 
the role of the businessman in the formation 
of our foreign policy. 

For some reason or another, there seems 
to be a popular notion that businessmen 
have never troubled their heads with inter- 
national affairs until just about day before 
yesterday. 

It is possible that this idea is based in part 
on another popular notion that the business- 
man and the professional—or career diplo- 
mat—are not only poles apart in tempera- 
ment and tastes, but look upon one another 
with somewhat jaundiced eyes. 

The stock picture of the businessman is 
that of a blunt-spoken, do-it-now individual 
who hates to put on a full-dress suit even 
for his own daughter’s wedding, and who 
would rather have a tooth pulled with a pair 
of pliers and no anesthetic than go to a tea 
party. 

By contrast—the diplomat is portrayed as 
a master of suave expressions who dawdles 
his time away through an endless procession 
of social occasions, and who wouldn't be 
caught dead in anything but striped trousers. 

Both portraits are grotesquely overdrawn 
and exaggerate the trivial—but if there is 
a basic temperamental difference between 
the professional diplomat and the business- 
man, that is probably all to the good. 

It takes an infinite variety of talent to 
operate our society. 

But the notion that businessmen have 
only recenly taken interest in the formula- 
tion of our foreign policy is much more than 
overdrawn and much more than exaggerated. 
It is simply not the truth. 

Businessmen have influenced America's 
foreign policy ever since this country con- 
sisted of a few settled areas on the eastern 
seaboard, with nothing much to the west 
of them except a howling wilderness. 

One of our first treaties bound us to de- 
fend the French West Indian Islands, in the 
event that France was attacked by another 
European power—and the record seems to 
show that everywhere businessmen gathered, 
the treaty was a lively topic of debate. 

During George Washington's first admin- 
istration, businessmen buttonholed their 
Congressmen about the tariff issue, and 
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sometimes wrote heated pro or con letters 
to the editor. 

Not many years later, when the British 
began impressing American seamen into 
their navy, our business community let out 
a roar of protest that could be heard from 
Lexington to London. 

Businessmen have always nudged the el- 
bows of those who conduct our treaty ne- 
gotlatlons and who write the rules of for- 
eign commerce. Businessmen have always 
played a major role in shaping public opin- 
ion on international affairs—and diplomacy, 
in this democratic Republic, must take pub- 
lic opinion into account. 

It was not easy for businessmen to ex- 
press their views on any issue In the 18th 
century and the early years of the 19th cen- 
tury. Communication was slow. Business 
organizations were few and far between, 
If there was a difference of opinion in the 
business community, our State Department 
and the Congress had to play by ear. There 
was no reliable gage as to which point of 
view on any given issue represented the 
majority opinion. 

All that was changed with the founding 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Our Government today need not 
trouble itself with guesswork as to the pre- 
ponderance of business opinion. The Na- 
tional Chamber provides the answer. 

In addition to that, a conference such as 
this focuses attention on the business. man's 
concern with international affairs. Organ- 
ization has made it possible for a larger 
percentage of the business community to 
interest itself in foreign policies—and, 
through teamwork, business men are able to 
obtain their own information on which to 
base their foreign-policy opinions. 

Modern business men can compel more 
attention than their counterparts in the 
adolescent years of this country—but, in 
a very real sense, this conference is main- 
taining a proud tradition that date back to 
colonial times. 

Today—as you know—the National Cham- 
ber recommends a renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 5 years—with cer- 
tain changes, and you are also famillar with 
those, 

Our policy was achieved through the 
democratic process. It expresses the view- 
point of a majority of our membership. 

In my brief remarks, I do not wish to 
cover ground which has already been cov- 
ered, or to anticipate the discussions yet to 
come. Iam thinking more in terms of bear- 
ing down harder on the job of alerting pub- 
lic opinion as to the need of the trade agree- 
ments program. 

We should stress the fact that the issue of 
trade agreements essentially involves the 
question of whether to keep in operation 
the executive authority to engage in nego- 
tiations with other countries for mutually 
beneficial trade agreements, The key phrase 
is “mutually beneficial.” 

In some instances, such negotiations in- 
volve the lowering of our tariff rates on spe- 
cific products. In other instances, it means 
the elimination of restrictions which other 
countries have set up against United States 
exports, 

Iam wondering if it is well enough under- 
stood that the Trade Agreements Act itself 
does not set tariff rates. We should, in my 
opinion, step up our public-information ac- 
tivities to make it crystal clear that the act 
is neither high tariff nor lower tariff in its 
basic concept. 

It is a method of handling tariff adjust- 
ments and the reciprocal trade agreements 
program includes provisions to protect 
American industry and holds any conces- 
sions we might make within certain limits. 

For 24 years, this program has been a 
basic segment of American foreign policy, 
Its principles continue to be sound—and 
today we need it more than ever, 
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Ordinarily, I take anything which ema- 
nates from the Kremlin with a generous 
helping of salt—but I believe Comrade Khru- 
shchev is teing the truth when he says 
that the Soviet Union is declaring a trade 
war on the United States. 

I can remember when cartoonists used 
to depict a Bolshevik as somebody with a 
bomb in his hand. Today, he carries a sam- 
ple case—although, of course, the bomb may 
be concealed in a hip pocket, 

We can talk all we like about the shoddy 
nature of Russian-made goods, and it might 
well be that Khrushchev is talking through 
his vodka when he predicts an easy victory 
in a trade war with us. 

But the rash of trade agreements between 
the Communist nations and nations of the 
free world is an uncomfortable fact—and 
this is hardly a moment for complacency. 

We need to get across to the public—in 
every way we can—that such vital markets 
for our goods as the Middle East and Af- 
rica—to name only two—are endangered un- 
less the United States can negotiate on a 
competitive basis. 

Then there is the European common mar- 
ket—which was yesterday's blueprint and 
is today’s reality. 

We used to wonder why the European na- 
tions did not follow our lead and develop 
a continental market such as we have in the 
United States, with no trade barriers be- 
tween our States. We were inclined to laugh 
at European backwardness. 

Meanwhile, we went right on taking full 
advantage of European inability to get to- 
gether, We are not laughing now. Those 
blissful days are coming to a close, and the 
question is, What are we going to do about 
1 
Shall we drum up a movement to “Buy 
American” in answer to the challenge of the 
European common market? 

We ought to be mature enough by now 
to know that slogans are not enough to meet 
tough competition. The actual facts about 
the European common market are going to 
take some powerful explaining to the gen- 
eral public. 

In the light of our present economic pic- 
ture, we can probably anticipate an upsurge 
of the old idea that it is moral to export 
and immoral to import. 

Temporarily, some of our interests may be 
hurt by the European common market, but 
I have a strong hunch that, in the end, 
Europe will be a better customer of us than 
she has ever been. If the common market 
makes the European people in general more 
prosperous, they are going to buy more from 
us, even though we also buy more from 
them. 

It is trite to say it, but it is true, and 
it needs saying repeatedly, that the most 
prosperous peoples of the world have al- 
ways been our best customers. Can we get 
that point across? The difficulties are enor- 
mous, but so is the stake we are playing 
for. 

So much for the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program, 

Let me turn to the question of mutual 
security—and the national chamber policy 
entailed. Here again, we are confronted with 
a public information—or a public knowl- 
edge factor. The whyfors and the wherefors 
of mutual security are not too well known. 
I imagine that a majority of people would 
say that when we are talking about mutual 
security, we simply mean foreign aid. 

That is true—in part. But only in part. 

If we are going to translate the mutual 
security issue in precise language today, it 
means that our country cannot go it alone 
any more in a world of aggressive and bur- 
geoning Communist strength. 

We need the manpower of friends In the 
free world. We need certain strategic pieces 
of real estate in allied countries for air- 
elds and other kinds of bases. 
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Mutual security also means that our 
friends need our assistance in varied forms 
to do their part of the job. For example, 
we serve as a vast lending library of tech- 
nical know-how. 

It is unfortunate that foreign aid has be- 
come a generally accepted translation of mu- 
tual security, because it tends to obscure 
the facts and leads to the conclusion in 
some quarters that mutual security is no 
more than a giveaway idea. Actually we 
do give—but we also receive. 

In still other quarters, there seems to be 
a prevailing idea that we should not worry 
about recelving—just giving—and that the 
road to Utopia can be paved with American 
tax dollars, 

The National Chamber has adopted a bal- 
anced point of view. It subscribes to the 
concept of mutual security, but it most cer- 
tainly does not endorse every proposal of 
our Government to translate that concept 
into action. 

We do not buy everything in the admin- 
istration’s plans. Neither do we commit 
ourselves to go ahead with the spending 
levels requested. 

We think some aspects of the mutual se- 
curity program can be improved. We think 
other aspects are good. 

We support the mutual security prin- 
ciple in direct proportion to its usefulness 
in shoring up the security of the United 
States. 

The question is, “How well has our mutual 
security program been doing?” 

To throw some light on this question, the 
National Chamber recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to American business firms operat- 
ing in countries which have recetved some 
form of United States assistance. 

Some of you here may be familiar with 
the returns from that questionnaire, but I 
will beg your indulgence for the benefit 
of those who are not. 

The response was excellent. Some 300 
replies were received from 65 countries—in 
Europe, the Middle East, Africa, the Far 
East, southeast Asia and Latin America. The 
answers were highly interesting. 

Please keep in mind that American busi- 
ness concerns do not send run-of-the-mill 
personnel into ticklish spots overseas. Our 
answers came from cagey people. They are 
observant people, and good analysts, For 
one thing, they took a hard look at the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
Which implements mutual security—and 
which, in effect, has in its keeping the tax 
dollars we put into ‘the operation. 

You will find some of the respontes en- 
tertaining, although, of course, I can only 
hit the highlights. , 

And to begin with, I should say that the 
National Chamber survey of our transplant- 
ed businessmen revealed four broad themes: 

First, we learned that our foreign-aid pro- 
gram is regarded as important to our na- 
tional security by American businessmen 
overseas, 

Second, we discovered that there 15 
definite room for improvement in perform- 
ance. 

Third, we learned that an inadequate 
knowledge of foreign peoples serlously hand- 
icaps the effectiveness of the program, and— 

Fourth, our questionnaire revealed that 
private enterprise needs more encourage- 
ment if it is going to make a better con- 
tribution to the development of other 
countries. 

Let me just read to you some direct 
quotations from our respondents, and in 
each case—in order to conserve time—I will 
mention the name of the country at the 
beginning of the quotation. 

So here goes: 

From Iran: “If it had not been for the 


“foreign-aid program, the Russians would 


have been here right now.“ 
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From Somalia: “Due to the poverty of this 
country * * © financial assistance will be 
necessary. If not received from us it is in- 
evitable this country will accept offers from 
Egypt and Russia.” 

From Vietnam: “Vietnam exists today, 
and it would not, if it had not been for 
ICA.“ 

From India: This country must feel con- 
vinced that improvement in the basic ne- 
cessities of life—food, clothing and shelter— 
are obtainable under western democratic 
principles of government. Economic aid will 
help them do this at this critical time.” 

From Ecuador: “More commonsense 
should be applied. If we are to help these 
countries economically, then let us buy their 
products, and they in turn will help us by 
buying our products—our equipment—and 
earn more dollars to repay their loans.” 

From Japan: “This reporter has definite 
views with regard to an economic-aid pro- 
gram looking toward the increased produc- 
tivity of a highly industrialized country. 
Such a program can only lead to an in- 
creased need for exports irrespective of 
whether such markets are available in the 
free world.” 

Let me interpolate at this point to say 
that there were frequent complaints of what 
might be termed “bureaucracy.” 

From Korea: “Too much administration at 
all levels and too little field or grassroots 
work. Everybody busy writing reports on 
what should be done, but much of thts from 
reading earlier reports. More doers and 
iewer planners needed.“ 

From the Philippines: “There are some 
excellent personnel in ICA, but their efforts 
are sometimes hampered by people unpre- 
pared for their jobs or by fallure of others 
to adopt their thinking and actions to prac- 
tical situations.” 

From Lebanon and Jordan: “Too many 
men doing too much paperwork, and too 
little to show the locals.” 

Now and then it was charged that the 
Masses of people we are trying to help do 
Not always benefit from our aid, A report 
On Europe in general said: “Not enough 
Projects directly assist in raising the stand- 
ärd of living of recipient nations. A few 
People appear to benefit, but not enough to 
make the projects appreciated by men in the 
Street as their daily struggle continues as 
hard as ever“ 

From Bolivia: A good example of poor 
Planning is the milk plant built in the Co- 
Chama Valley—an existing dairy already takes 
all of the available milk in the valley, so 
Where is milk going to come from for the 
nice milk plant built by ICA?” 

A major failing of the aid program seems 
to be that it Is not effectively explained to 
the people of a foreign country. The ma- 
jority of respondents agreed that the masses 
Of people abroad have little, if any, idea of 
What aid comes from where. Here are just a 
tem more quotations: 

From the Far East and southeast Asia: 
“With better understanding on the part of 
the people, our aid could be reduced and 
achieve the same goal.” 

From France: The absence of a well- 
thought-out program to inform the French 
People of the nature and extent of United 
States aid is deplorable.” 

From Lebanon and Jordan: “The main 
Gificulty is to get along with native men- 
tality—and this comes by experience.” 

From Cambodia: 

“The first step toward stimulating pri- 
vate enterprise abroad would be for ICA 
at local levels to stressing the im- 
Portance of private enterprise in a full 
economy (and to begin thinking in these 
terms themselves 

“It remains basic * * * that private en- 
terprise will receive no sympathy from the 
local ents, despite all new legis- 
lation, until and unless local ICA missions 
think less in terms of direct government- 
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to-government aid, and more in terms of 
doing everything possible to encourage and 
stimulate existing business, as well as to 
develop new business and industry. ICA 
locally has never gone on record as strongly 
supporting private enterprise, or even in 
having more than a passing interest in it.” 

And there you have it—only a few high- 
lights, as I promised you, I must not intrude 
on the important event to come. 

One more thought, and I will yield the 
floor: 

In February, the national chamber con- 
ducted congressional issue clinics in 12 
principal cities—te give businessmen a 
better understanding of the major issues 
before this session of the Congress. 

I was at all those clinics, and I had op- 
portunity to talk to many people. I found 
them keenly interested in trade agreement 
legislation and in mutual security. 

In the main, I would say it was a fair- 
minded interest. It represented a hunger 
for more information. 

That is something to build on. We can 
go on from there, and conferences like this 
splendid one here today will show us the 
way. 


Problems of Omaha Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the following letter should be 
of interest to every Member of the House 
of Representatives because it pinpoints 
the problems of local schoo] districts 
due to encroachment by the Federal 
Government. Nebraska is not in the 
forefront among those demanding Fed- 
eral aid to schools but does implore the 
Congress and the Federal Government to 
play fair and not continue the practice 
of heaping additional costs upon local 
school systems. 

OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Omaha, Nebr., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: It has 
been reported that both the Senate and 
the House have recommended out of com- 
mittee a revision of Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815, bills whieh were originally 
designed to reimburse local communities 
for the impact of Federal activities on those 
communities. Proposed amendments in- 
clude Omaha because of an arbitrary in- 
crease from 3 to 6 percent absorption figure 
in cities with over 35,000 enrollment. This 
act is, of course, discriminatory in every 
way since it eliminates a handful of the 
larger communities in the Nation from the 
same consideration as small communities 
which, in many instances, are wasteful in 
their use of Federal funds for education. 

This action prompts me to call to your 
attention certain other activities of the Fed- 
eral Government which undermine the local 
tax base and which absorb the local reve- 
nues which are designed by law to be used 
for the education of children. Take the 
case of Federal highways. In Omaha we 
now find ourselves in the dilemma of facing 
a reduction in valuations of approximately 
$20 million. Likewise, when all the proposed 
highways are constructed, approximately 18 
schools in the city will enroll from 30 to 
50 percent less children than their capaci- 
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ties because of the elimination of some 3,000 
dwelling units to make way for the new 
interstate highways. There is no reimburse- 
ment to the community for the loss of these 
schools. It simply means that the citizens 
of the community will pay the costs of these 
highways through its educational budget. 
Every analysis of the situation indicates 
that the valuations will never be replaced 
nor can these schools ever be used to their 
full capacity. 

It has just been announced that the Fed- 
eral Airport Commission has received money 
for the construction of new terminal facili- 
ties in Omaha. Our school district has just 
been compelled through annexation to the 
city to assume jurisdiction of the East Omaha 
school district. This overcrowded school of 
650 children lies in the path of the proposed 
extension of the airport in Omaha, This 
fireproof structure has a life of many years 
and is entirely adequate for school use if 
renovated. It has an insured value of $280,- 
000. It is proposed that the school district 
of Omaha, which is a separate entity from 
the city of Omaha, pay for the relocation of 
this school and thus indirectly use educa- 
tional funds for the construction of airport 
facilities. i 

Even the small matter of the appointment 
of a Director of Physical Fitness by Con- 
gress at its last session will result in the ab- 
sorption of local funds and the creation of 
additional agencies on the local level which 
will exert pressure on school boards to spend 
much needed educational revenue for the 
operation of school buildings by agencies and 
individuals who have no legal jurisdiction 
over educational funds. For instance, we 
have been asked to cooperate with agencies 
created by the new Director of Physical Fit- 
ness by supplying heat, light, and custodial 
service without cost even though the State 
of Nebraska prohibits the use of educational 
funds or facilities without reimbursement 
by agencies using school buildings. 

We feel that it is patently unfair for a 
local sthool board to be subjected to pres- 
sure by noneducational agencies, as in the 
illustrations above, in a manner which ab- 
sorbs vitally needed revenues for the educa- 
tion of our future scientists and mathemati- 
cians. 

The income tax itself is beginning to ab- 
sorb more and more of the ability of lcoal 
communities to levy and collect taxes for 
their own use. The added discrimination 
against larger communiites as typified in the 
recent recommendations of congressional 
committees in connection with the reenact- 
ment of Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 
is another example of the cumulating burden 
on local communities. 

Serious thought must be given to the in- 
direct costs of activities originating in Wash- 
ington, many of which are absorbing vitally 
needed local revenues to such an extent that 
schools, in particular, are finding it difficult 
to carry on the function for which they 
were designed, the education of children, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry A. Burke. 


Too Bad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to insert an editorial ap- 
pearing Saturday, March 15, 1958, in 


a 
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the Latrobe Bulletin, prominent daily of 
my congressional district. 

Especially in view of the timeliness of 
the subject Unemployment is this dra- 
matic presentation of the matter of 
paramount interest to every American 
citizen since it affects all of us in every 
walk of life. 

Too Bap 

No doubt his unemployment had much to 
do with his mind becoming twisted to the 
extent that when he argued with his wife 
something snapped—or must have snapped— 
to cause that otherwise excellent father to 
toss his two small children from a bridge 
into icy waters. 

Unemployment is hard to take. Without 
funds, sufficient food and rent, improper 
clothes and debts piled up to a point where 
creditors will give no more assistance, a 
man may well come to the conclusion that 
he should remove his youngsters from such 
& world as this— 

Such a world as this—where some have 
more than they'll ever need—and others do 
not have the bare necessities. 

With nearly 6 million out of work it 
would seem all parties, political that is, 
should unite in an effort to bring immediate 
relief to our people, no matter what the 
cost may be to those more fortunate. 

Unless something like this is done we may 
read about other similar instances. 

Those who run our Government could 
well lay aside their backyard sports, their 
beauty treatments and influence and graft 
and give thought to this situation. 

They should realize that what brings com- 
munism is hunger and want. No nation has 
been known—not a single nation has been 
known—to turn Communist without first 
‘feeling the pangs of hunger and want. 

Communism followed bolshevism in Rus- 
sia and bolshevism followed hunger and 
want caused by a government that permitted 
its barons to milk the land and the people 


The time came when hungry masses rose 
up and threw out their leaders, except, of 
course the czar, the czarina and their son 
who they killed and tossed down a stairway. 

We have no time for those who continue 
on their merry way as long as things are as 
they are. Let the Republicans and the 
Democrats forget personal and party politics 
and get busy. 

If they do not do so within days they will 
be to blame for any unwanted acts com- 
mitted by those of our people who are hun- 
gry and in want. 


Unethical Practices Among Members 
of the Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
editorial which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal on March 14, 1958. 
This editorial comments on recent evi- 
dence which I have called to public at- 
tention which suggests unethical 
practices among a few members of the 
bar in connection with labor racketeer- 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ABA SHOWS LITTLE Zest In FACE oF 
GRAVE ACCUSATIONS 


As a byproduct of the labor racketeering 
investigation, Senator KENNEDY, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, and the president of the 
American Bar Association have been swap- 
ping sharp words, privately for months and 
now publicly, about the ethical inyolve- 
ments of some lawyers. 

KENNEDY was shocked to find the record 
replete with instances in which members 
of the bar have: Helped union officials con- 
ceal or give appearance of legality to manip- 
ulations of union funds; organized phony 
locals and abetted other collusive schemes 
against legitimate unionism; been paid with 
workers’ dues and then helped officials resist 
disclosure of how those same workers have 
been betrayed, and so on. 

KENNEDY wrote and suggested that the 
reflection of such conduct on the legal pro- 
fession ought to move the ABA to action. 
The committee, he pointedly added, would 
want to know what steps were being taken 
within the profession before it framed its 
own legislative proposals. In reply, ABA 
President Charles Rhyne merely called upon 
KENNEDY to furnish the names and the evi- 
dence. 

Then ensued a wrangle over whose job it 
was to search the record and set the disci- 
plinary machinery of appropriate State bars 
in motion. Kennepy said it was not the 
committee’s function; Rhyne insisted that 
the bar couldn't do anything unless the 
committee referred specific charges to it. 

On his third try the Senator finally ad- 
duced an assurance that we are taking the 
action necessary to maintain the good name 
of our profession“ That was 4 months ago. 
With only silence ensuing, KENNEDY has 
now opened up in public, showing the cor- 
respondence to the Washington Daily News 
and blasting “legal racketeers“ in a speech. 

“Smear! cries Rhyne. “The Senator 
ought to stop talking and furnish the facts.” 

So the spat comes full circle, right back 
where it began. KENNEDY looks better in 
it than the ABA. He went to the right 
place with the right suggestion in the right 
manner, It ill becomes the bar in its public 
responsibility—let alone self-interest—to sit 
back and shun the initiative. 

The trail of legal shenanigans running 
through the committee record is not Just a 
ghost that Kennepy alone thinks he sees. 
He has reason to be disappointed by the 
profession's failure to react indignantly and 
vigorously. 


No Toll Charges on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
the morning of February 27, 1958, I was 
informed by the National Park Service 
that it would start June 1, 1958, a toll 
system on the Blue Ridge Parkway. Im- 
mediately I contacted Park Director 
Wirth and Secretary of the Interior Sea- 
ton and requested that the North Caro- 
lina congressional delegation meet with 
them at the earliest possible date to 
voice our unanimous opposition to the 
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Park Services directive. On this date 
I also introduced legislation in the House 
of Representatives which provides that 
the Blue Ridge Parkway shall be toll 
free. Similar legislation was introduced 
by several other North Carolina Mem- 
bers. 

Secretary Seaton scheduled a meeting 
with our delegation for March 19, 1958, 
at 9:30 a. m. in the Interior Depart- 
ment's conference room. 

On that date the Honorable Luther 
Hodges, Governor of North Carolina, 
Senator Sam Ervin, Senator W. Kerr 
Scott, and the entire North Carolina 
delegation from the House of Repre- 
sentatives appeared, and along with the 
other interested citizens presented to the 
Secretary, our views on this unpopular 
decision. After presenting our testimony 
we requested Mr. Seaton to rescind his 
order, 

My colleagues from North Carolina 
had designated me previously to act as 
chairman for the delegation, the same 
position I held when this matter was 
up in 1955, since I was a member of the 
Interior Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and familiar with the de- 
tails of this controversy. 

Yesterday Senator Sam Ervin, Senator 
W. Kerr Scorr, Congressman HucH 
ALEXANDER, and I went to a meeting of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations, presided over by Chair- 
man Cant. HaypEen. We attended the 
session, as Senator Ervin stated, to give 
Secretary Seaton information to help 
him come to a righteous decision—one 
responsive to our views.“ While In- 
terior Secretary Fred Seaton was testi- 
fying before the committee, Chairman 
HAYDEN recognized Senator Ervin who 
asked Mr. Seaton what he intended to 
do about the proposed tolls on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Secretary Seaton re- 
plied, “I will not attempt to collect tolls 
on the Blue Ridge Parkway,” reversing 
an earlier Interior Department order. 

Mr. Seaton later gave as his reasons 
for rescinding the order the main argu- 
ments our congressional delegation had 
presented to him at the March 19 
meeting. 

First, the Parkway joins other State 
and Feedral highways, so a question 
exists as to Interior’s right to levy 
charges. 

Second, the jurisdictional tangle 
would necessitate some 20 toll stations 
along the road. He agreed with us that 
it was illogical to ask a motorist to stop 
from 1 to 20 times on the drive. 

Third, he noted that the Parkway had 
Mat in existence since 1940 with no 

Asked if his announcement ended the 
controversy Mr. Seaton said, “So far as 
Iam concerned.” 

He said that, so far as he knew, he 
was the first Interior Secretary to say 
flatly that tolls should not be charged. 

Others have kept the issue half alive on 
the back burner— 

He said 

Of course, I can't bind my successors, but 
I have got the issue off the stove, 

As I have stated many times before, 
I am unalterably opposed to the impo- 
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Sition of a charge for the use of the 
parkway and to keep this issue from 
being brought up again, my North Caro- 
lina and Virginia colleagues wish to set- 
tie this matter permanently. My bill, 
H. R. 11055, and identical bills, provide 
that the Blue Ridge Parkway shall be 
toll free. These bills are now pending 
before the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of which I am & 
member. From the information I have 
received from the Interior Department 
I feel it will offer no opposition. 

When this worthwhile legislation is 
Presented to you for your consideration 
in the near future, I urge you to support 
it so we can settle this controversy for 
all time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
Man. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Suurorp!, not only for the fine state- 
ment he has just made but also for his 
diligent and effective work in trying to 
keep the Blue Ridge Parkway free of 
tolls. The entire North Carolina dele- 
gation has cooperated and worked to- 
gether as a unit, with other interested 
Citizens from our great State on this 
Matter, It has been a team victory and 
I am delighted that Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton has revised his 
decision and has now decided that there 
Should be no tolls charged on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. 

Mr. Speaker, having served on the 
Committee of which Mr. SHUFORD was 
chairman to coordinate and bring to the 
attention of Secretary Seaton the pro- 
Posed unjustifiable toll on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, I know of my own 
knowledge that he has been untiring in 
his efforts and has spent countless hours 
in conferences with Secretary Seaton, 
Congressional leaders, the North Caro- 
lina congressional delegation, and 
Speaker of the House, Hon. Sam Ray- 
BURN, as well as civic leaders and public 
Officials in North Carolina. 

It was through the leadership of Con- 
gressman Suurorp that we were able to 
Prevent tolls being placed on the Park- 
Way 2 years ago. And I am proud to 
Say that all of us interested in this mat- 
ter again owe a debt of gratitude to Con- 
Fressman SxHurorp for the diligent man- 
— in which he has championed this 

use, 


U. N. Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF TOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial which appeared in the Des 
Moines Register, Monday, March 17, 
1958, regarding the U. N. Police Force. 
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U. N. Potacx Force 


A recent Gallup poll indicates that the 
American people are even more in favor of 
a United Nations police force than they 
were a year ago, when a similar poll was 
taken. Then, the majority in favor of such 
a force, equipped to put down brush-fire 
wars, was 57 percent. Now it is 66 percent. 

Another poll taken recently also shows 
that a slight majority would ilke to see such 
a force include as many as 100,000 men or 
more, Russian and American troops in- 
cluded. 

This would be quite an army, almost 20 
times as large as the existing U. N. emer- 
gency force now patrolling the Israel-Egyp- 
tian border. Such a large force would cost 
an estimated $250 million annually. 

This seems large in comparison with pres- 
ent contributions to the United Nations 
by member countries. (The U. N. now spends 
around $120 million a year for all purposes.) 
But it is tiny in relation to national mili- 
tary budgets. The United States is now 
spending about $45 billion a year for arma- 
ments. 

William R. Frye, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, in an excellent little booklet en- 
titled “A U. N. Peace Force?“ says that it is 
unrealistic at this time to consider a force- 
in-being of any size on a permanent basis. A 
force-in-being of only 7,000 men, armed with 
infantry weapons, established in a perman- 
ent base, would cost some 825 million a year 
to maintain. That doesn't count the cost 
of a fully-equipped base—perhaps an invest- 
ment of $65 million. 

As a practical matter, about two-thirds of 
the annual cost of a U. N. force would have 
to be borne by the United States. A force- 
in-being would present knotty problems of 
command, recruitment, and division of re- 
sponsibility. Frye doubts that the world is 
yet ready for such an ambitious undertak- 
ing. 

Instead, he believes that, to begin with, 
U. N. members—excluding the big powers 
should be asked to set aside troops to be 
ready for instant mobilization in time of 
emergency. These troops would be directed 
by a permanent U. N. military stau the nu- 
cleus of which is already in existence in the 
Peace Observation Committee established in 
the uniting for peace resolution of 1950. 

Frye emphasizes the term “peace force.” 
He believes that political reality would limit 
any such force to “patrol, observation, and 
police duties.” These are exactly the func- 
tions of the emergency force which has been 
stationed along the Egypt-Israeli border 
since the winter of 1956. The job of such a 
force would be to prevent fighting, not to 
engage in it. The power of such a force, as 
Frye points out, would lie less in its rifies 
than in its armbands; it would represent the 
moral authority of the United Nations. 

Such a force could also serve to police al- 
most any kind of agreement enforceable 
through the U. N. such as troop withdraw- 
als from central Europe, or inspections of 
atomic Installations agreed upon in a dis- 
armament agreement. 

After the Egyptian crisis of 1956, the 
United States seriously considered introduc- 
ing a resolution proposing a permanent U. N. 
force. The plan was dropped out of fear 
that Egypt would jump to the conclusion 
that the present U. N. emergency force would 
become a permanent army of occupation. 

That force has conducted itself so well, 
that by now Egypt may have lost this appre- 
hension. If the American delegation should 
want to press ahead in th next session of the 
General Assembly, it could be confident that 
it was expressing the will of the American 
people. 

A congressional resolution expressing this 
attitude would be helpful, too. It is time to 
give the U. N. some teeth, even if they are 
only baby teeth. Baby teeth are almost 
always replaced by permanent ones. 
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Tax Relief for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
which I have received from Mr. George 
J. Burger, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, concerning tax relicf 
for small business. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION or 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Noted your splendid 
action on the floor of the Senate last Friday. 
March 21, in which you ably presented the 
arguments for tax relief for small business. 

Senator, concurring in the action you took, 
we believe that immediate action given to 
necessary tax relief for small business would 
go a long way to revitalize our business econ- 
omy through the active continuing partici- 
pation of small business in our economy. 

Here's a good example, an unsoliciated let- 
ter that I received from a fedération member 
in Spokane, Wash. He is in a very essential 
and important industry, and writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Dear Sm: As a member of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, I am 
writing you regarding our problems. We are 
a copartnership employing 50 to 60 people. 
We purchased the business 12 years ago. 
What we bought was outmoded equipment 
which has all been replaced. To make pay- 
ments on the equipment and pay income 
taxes has kept our working capital at a very 
low figure. Working capital has been our 
big problem. 

“We now have two bigger problems. That 
machinery we purchased 8 to 10 years ago 
is going to have to be replaced. The re- 
placement cost averages better than two 
times more than the original cost. We have 
not been able to accumulate adequate cap- 
ital but, to stay in this competitive business, 
we must do something. 

“Our other problem is that we must also 
expand. Through these years, we have had 
to buy products from other manufacturers 
such as chocolate eclairs, fig bars, and sugar 
wafers. We did not have the equipment 
necessary to make any of these items. We 
can get by purchasing fig bars and sugar 
wafers, but the eclair is almost a necessity 
for us to make. We really need coated 
cookies. To put in facilities for chocolate 
goods, we will have to build on to our pres- 
ent plant. 

“Since you are involyed in trying to get 
a tax break for small business in Congress, 
we felt you should know of our problems. 
With any assurance of a better tax struc- 
ture for small business, we would go ahead 
this year. Our expenditures would be close 
to $50,000 for building and $55,000 in new 
equipment. 

“I think we are just one of many small 
businesses who would go ahead at this time 
if conditions were right.” 

You will note, Senator, there Is no request 
for financial aid nor is there any request for 
Government business; what that small-busi- 
ness institution is requesting Is action that 
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would permit them to set up the necessary 
reserves for planned expansion, etc. 

Believing that this information would be 
of interest to the Members of Congress, 
could you find it convenient to place this 
letter in the Appendix of the Recorp? 

With very high regards, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Free Trade Closes Down Crooksville 
China Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of free trade and import competi- 
tion is one which the Congress must con- 
sider within the next few weeks. Few 
decisions to be made here this year will 
have more far-reaching consequences 
for many areas of the United States. 

For years, the increasing burden of 
lower and lower tariff concessions which 
our Government has granted to nations 
abroad has fallen heavily upon south- 
eastern Ohio, the area which I repre- 
sent here. The coal, oil, pottery, ceram- 
ic tile, glass, and stainless steel flatware 
upon which much of my area's economy 
is based have suffered grievously from 
the open-door policy wherein foreign- 
made products are welcomed into the 
American market. 


Now southeastern Ohio has witnessed 
the passing of another of its well-known 
industrial enterprises which has fallen 
victim to the competition of products 

produced at wage levels and under con- 
ditions intolerable to the American way 
of life. This is the Crooksville China Co. 
of Crooksville, Ohio, which has closed 
its doors after 56 years of operation dur- 
ing which its products established them- 
selves in the American market for their 
excellence. I believe the editorial ex- 
pressions of the Morgan County Herald 
of McConnelsville, Ohio, give articulate 
voice to the feelings of the people of 
southeastern Ohio at the passing of this 
company. The editorial is as follows: 

Free TRADE CLOSES DOWN CROOKSVILLE 

CHINA Co. 

The Crooksville China Co., which has 
made dinnerware since 1902, has folded up. 
Announcement to this effect was made last 
week. A stockholders’ meeting has been 
called for April to wind up the business. 

For 56 years, this china company has been 
an economic stabilizing force in our sister 
village. Some 160 employees will now lose 
their jobs. The community will be minus 
one of its best sources of revenue and out- 
side wealth, and every property owner, every 
citizen of that area, as well as the stock- 
holders and employees, will directly or indi- 
rectly share in the loss. 

Company officials give as the principal rea- 
sons for the close-down, competition from 
Japanese imports, and plastics. The latter 
competitor is a trade risk wihch must be 
assumed in any business venture. The Jap- 
anese imports are the result of free trade, 
internationalist policies, which build up for- 
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eign nations at American expense. No 
American potter can compete with a wage 
rate such as those which obtain in Japan, 
which are mere fractions of the American 
wage scale. Wages are the principal cost 
of production in most industries. The 
American manufacturer can compete if the 
costs of production are anyways near equal. 

Personally, we are sick of national policies 
which give away American wealth by the 
billion. We are nauseated by the free-trade 
internationalists, interested in the well-being 
of every country other than our own. The 
free traders tell us that, if the foreigner 
cannot sell his product here, he has no 
American dollars with which to buy from 
us. Just how closed-down factories can pro- 
duce anything to sell, does not appear. How 
much dinnerware will the Crooksville China 
Co. have to sell abroad when the foreigner 
has the American dollars with which to buy? 

Net result of the incident at Crooksville— 
160 American workers out of jobs; 160 labor- 
ers drawing unemployment compensation at 
the general expense, instead of working and 
producing more wealth to be added to the 
national economy; more relief, more taxes, 
more foreign aid for the Hottentots and Fiji 
Islanders so they won't become angry if 
Uncle “Sap” omits them from his giveaway 
list. Why they might even sue Uncle “Sap” 
for nonsupport. Heaven forbid. 

This Nation grew great and strong by 
exactly opposite policies from those pursued 
by the last three national administrations. 
It grew great by consistently following a pol- 
icy of America for Americans. We did not 
grow rich by wasting our resources. We pro- 
tected the home markets. How much more 
pounding can it take from the internation- 
alists who place America not first, but last, 
in every consideration. Of one thing we are 
proud. The Herald has been an American 
paper since 1844. It will continue to be so 
under the present management, whether 
those who guide our destinies call them- 
selves Democrats, Republicans, or God knows 
what. 


They Don’t Grow Douglas-Fir in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently been a widespread campaign of 
massive misinformation on the plywood 
import situation, not only here in the 
Congress but across the Nation and espe- 
cially in the Pacific Northwest where the 
people are suffering a severe depression 
and are especially inclined to grab at 
economic straws. 

The instigators of this campaign ap- 
pear to be a few big manufacturers of 
hardwood plywood—and I emphasize the 
word “hardwood.” Their hardwood ply- 
wood production is mostly located in the 
eastern part of the United States. How- 
ever, these same firms also engage in the 
manufacture of softwood plywood and 
their mills for this purpose are, of course, 
mostly located in the Pacific Northwest. 
By confusing the issue these firms, 
through their highly paid lobbyists and 
public-relations people, have actually 
managed to talk some otherwise level- 
headed Pacific Northwest newspaper edi- 
tors, labor executives, and even Members 
of Congress into believing that the im- 
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portation of Japanese hardwood plywood 
has had a terrible impact on the market 
for Douglas fir softwood plywood. 


On March 24, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack! told the House 
that— 

The present heavy imports of Japanese ply- 
wood are depriving about 8,000 Pacific North- 
west and southern plywood-plant workers 
and the loggers who supply them raw mate- 
rials of employment. 


The fact of the matter is that abso- 
lutely no softwood plywood is imported 
into this country from Japan and only 
a very, very small amount of hardwood 
plywood is produced in the Pacific North- 
west. The impact, if any, on the soft- 
wood plywood industry of Japanese 
hardwood plywood imports is so small as 
to be unnoticeable. 


Yet, responsible officials of some of the 
largest firms in the country are on record 
to the contrary. One of them, Vice Pres- 
ident J. L. Buckley, of the Georgia Pacific 
Corp., a huge combine, has decided to 
attack me personally on the subject fol- 
lowing my public refutation of some of 
his loaded statistics. 


The following is the text of Mr. Buck- 
ley’s first letter to me on the subject of 
plywood imports, dated March 7, 1958: 

Dran Mr. Porter: Confirming our conver- 
sation of yesterday, I am attaching hereto 
the recommendations of forest products 
committee of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce concerning importation of plywood. 
As you will note from this strongly worded 
resolution, which is the combined opinion 
of some 25 members of the forest products 
industry in Oregon, it very strongly advo- 
cates a lid being placed on importation of 
plywood. 

The latest report from the Department of 
Commerce on plywood imports for the year 
1957 shows the following: 


Year: 

Total plywood imports: Feet 
ö 74. 000. 000 
CCC a EAR ne eto 706, 000, 000 
S 847, 000, 000 

Imports from Japan: 

111111 ee ener 13, 000, 000 
%% ane soen eae 527, 000, 000 
Vy Spee oe PARTE S eee Te 680, 000, 000 


Imports from Japan increased 29½ per- 
cent in 1957 over 1956 during the period 
when the so-called voluntary quota imposed 
by the Japanese manufacturers was in effect. 

It is significant that importation of Japan- 
ese plywood has risen from 13 million feet 
in 1951 to 680 million feet in 1957. There is 
every indication that additional capacity is 
now, being Installed in Japan so that this 
upward trend will continue. We are very 
concerned that with the tremendous advan- 
tage Japan has over American manufacturers 
due to their lower wage scale, they will be 
able to capture as much of the American 
market as they wish to. What is now a 
serious menace will, in a very few years, 
be a catastrophe for the American plywood 
industry. 

As I told you, I believe you could do your 
constituents and the Oregon plywood in- 
dustry a great favor if you would call this 
to the attention of the Congress on the floor 
at some early date. 

We have a whole file of information on 
the subject, and I will be glad to forward 
you additional data if you so wish, but I 
believe the above resolution and the sta- 
tistics speak for themselves, 

It was a great pleasure to meet you and 
I hope you will call on me at any time 
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and I, in turn, hope to keep in touch with 
you. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGIA Pactric CORP., 
James L. BUCKLEY, 
Vice President. 


Some time before I was contacted by 
Mr. Buckley I had initiated an inves- 
tigation of plywood imports with my 
own resources and at the same time I 
requested an up-to-date statement of the 
Situation from the professional an- 
alysts in international trade available 
to the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. Our results 
were quite positive and I proceeded to 
say so when I was interviewed on the 
Subject by the able Washington cor- 
respondent for several daily papers in 
Oregon, Mr. A. Robert Smith. 

Following is the text of the plywood 
article written by Mr. Smith, which ap- 
peared in the Portland Oregonian, the 
Salem Statesman, the Eugene Register- 
Guard and the Medford Mail-Tribune: 

WaASHINGTON.—Underconsumption of ply- 
Wood at home, and not Japanese plywood 
imports, is the chief cause of the slump in 
the softwood-plywood industry in Oregon 
and Washington, most members of the Ore- 
gon congressional delegation have con- 
cluded. 

The five Democratic members of the dele- 
gation sought authoritative information on 
the subject several weeks ago when they re- 
ceived a complaint from the Josephine 
County Democratic Central Committee. 
The Grants Pass group complained of Jap- 
anese plywood imports and urged adoption 
of trade restrictions by the United States. 

Representatives WaLTER Norsiav, Repub- 
lican of Oregon, and RusseLt V. Mack, Re- 
publican of Washington, recently went to 
the White House to urge Sherman Adams, 
the President's assistant, to look into the 
possibility of imposing a quota on plywood 
imports from Japan. Both Congressmen are 
Sponsors of legislation to restrict importa- 
tion of Japanese hardwood plywood to no 
more than 15 percent of domestic consump- 
tion of hardwood plywood, The legislation 
does not cover softwood plywood. 

The Library of Congress, at the request 
Of Representative CHARLES. O. Ponrer, made 
& study of the plywood situation which re- 
vealed that for the first 11 months of 1957, 
Plywood imports from Japan totaled 783 
Million square feet of which 99.6 percent 
was hardwood plywood and 0.4 percent was 
Softwood plywood. 

“Imports therefore had a negligible effect 
On the fall in domestic prices (of softwood 
Plywood) ,” the analysis stated. It explained 
the fall in prices as due to the decline in 
housing starts the last 2 years, after the 
Plywood industry had expanded productive 
Capacity during the postwar housing boom. 

“Many people in the Pacific Northwest, 
even some of those closely connected with 
the plywood industry, do not know that 
Japan has already set up a voluntary ex- 
Port quota on hardwood plywood shipped to 
the United States,” said Congressman Por- 
TER. “The quota is 400 million square feet 
à year, a considerable reduction from the 
amount shipped to this country from Japan 
last year. There is every reason to believe 
that Japan would be sensible enough to es- 
tablish a similar quota for softwood plywood 
should the necessity arise—but the plain fact 
is that, at this time, imports of softwood ply- 
Wood to the United States from all coun- 
tries is not enough to have any noticeable 
effect on plywood production in the Pacific 
Northwest.” 

The Oregon Democrats consquently re- 
jected the plea of the Grants Pass party 
Organization, The only other complaint 
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against the Japanese received by Porrer’s 
office was from James L. Buckley, vice presi- 
dent, Georgia-Pacific Corp., Augusta, Ga. 
who enclosed a resolution he said was passed 
by the Portland Chamber of Commerce's for- 
est products committee calling for “re- 
straints” against Japanese plywood imports. 
Harold B. Say, Washington representative of 
the Portland chamber, said he had heard of 
no recent complaints about plywood imports. 

Hardwood plywood imports compete. with 
hardwood plywood produced domestically in 
the Southern States. Porter's office surmised 
that Georgia-Pacific was making a plea in 
behalf of its southern operations, not those 
in the Northwest. 

Congressman Noreiapd said he had no com- 
plaints this year from plywood producers. 

“But I had lots of them last year, and I 
assume they still feel the same way,” Nor- 
BLAD explained. 

Asked why he sought to restrict hardwood 
plywood imports, Nong. ap said he thought it 
was competitive with softwood plywood in 
a general way, “just like codfish is competi- 
tive with salmon in that people who eat one 
may not the other.“ 

‘Porter argued that “there is virtually no 
competition between softwood and hard- 
wood plywoods, since the two products are 
used for completely different purposes ex- 
cept in a few instances involving quantities 
of the product so small that the net effect 
on the market is negligible.” 

The Library of Congress report said soft- 
wood plywood is chiefly used in subroofing, 
subfilooring, and concrete forms, Hardwood 
plywood, whether from Japan or the United 
States, sells at a price well above softwood 
plywood and is used for wall paneling and 
for veneers on doors. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, sald his office received pleas in 
behalf of hardwood plywood imports from a 
Tacoma firm which makes doors which have 
a core of domestic softwood plywood and a 
skin of imported hardwood plywood. 

In the absence of any showing that Jap- 
anese plywood is hurting Oregon mills, the 
Oregon Democrats are opposing any tariff re- 
strictions, They point out that Japan is a 
big customer of American goods, much of it 
from Oregon, notably wheat and lumber. 
They argue that if the United States doesn't 
allow Japan to sell its products here, Ameri- 
can producers won't be able to sell in Japan. 

The United States-Japan Trade Council 
reported that Japan buys about twice as 
much as she sells in the United States. Last 
year Japan bought $1,219,000,000 in Ameri- 
can goods and sold $625 million in Japanese 
goods here. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reported that in 1956 Japan bought 
about one-tenth of the Douglas-fir lumber 
exported from the United States, or 28,160,- 
000 board feet. 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
that “the United States exports 40 to 50 
million bushels of wheat to Japan an- 
nually—over 50 percent of Japan's total 
wheat imports. In 1956, 9 percent of United 
States wheat exports went to Japan.” 


This column appeared in the March 17 
edition of the Portland Oregonian. It 
was read by Mr. Buckley and prompted 
him to send me a copy along with an 
unnecessarily insulting letter, dated 
March 21, which I quote in its entirety 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. Porter: I was quite surprised to 
read the article in the Oregonian March 17, 
1958, attached, as it would appear that the 
information which I attempted to leave with 
you. on my personal visit March 6, and my 
subsequent letter of March 7, concerning the 
seriousness of imported Japanese plywood 
to the Northwest plywood industry, was 
either misunderstood or ignored. 
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There is obviously no point In prolongigg 
this discussion with one whose mind is ob- 
viously closed. However, for the sake of the 
record, I would like to straighten out your 
office on two points: 

1. The plea that we are making is on be- 
half of our own and other Northwest ply- 
wood producers, as well as southern plywood 
operators. 

2. My address is Portland, Oreg., and not 
Augusta, Ga., as my card and letterhead 
indicated. 

Please send me a copy of the Library of 
Congress study. 

J. L. BUCKLEY, 
Vice President. 


I had the pleasure of instructing Mr. 
Buckley in my letter to him of March 
24, as follows, with copies to his com- 
pany president and to the chairman of 
the board of directors: 


Dran Mr. Bucxiry: I have in hand your 
rather impertinent letter of March 21, in 
which you allege that my mind is obviously 
closed to your arguments as presented per- 
sonally and in your letter of March 7. For 
the sake of the same record you mention, I 
would like to state that my mind is not 
closed on this or any other subject. 

Your information on the effect of the im- 
portation of Japanese plywood on the Pacific 
Northwest softwood plywood industry was 
neither misunderstood nor ignored. Quite 
the contrary. I investigated your points 
thoroughly and I subsequently understood 
your statements as a plea for relief on the 
part of a company which is engaged in the 
manufacture of hardwood plywood. The 
information which you provided was quite 
obviously slanted to make it appear to apply 
to softwood plywood, but the facts failed to 
sustain your argument, 

It is interesting to note that nowhere in 
your letter of March 7 is the word “hard- 
wood" used. The letter refers only to im- 
ported Japanese plywood.” Tou fail to allow 
for the fact that no softwood plywood is 
imported into the United States from Japan 
and that virtually no hardwood plywood is 
produced in the State of Oregon, none in my 
district as far as I can determine. 

I do not intend to go into the merits of 
legislation affecting the importation into 
this country of hardwood plywood. It is, 
fortunately, not my problem. My research 
indicates that competition between the two 
species is negligible. 

As for the other point in your letter of 
March 7, regarding the fact that the able 
Washington correspondent for the Portland 
Oregonian and other Oregon dailies listed 
your address as Augusta, Ga., rather than 
Portland, Oreg,, I am looking at the letter- 
head on which you wrote your letter of 
March 7. It is not the same as the letter- 
head you used for your letter of March 21. 
The only addresses given on your letter of 
March 7 are: “in reply address Post Office Box 


1350, Savannah, Ga.” dnd “Georgia-Pacific 


Plywood Co., Georgia-Pacific Paper Co., 
Southern Finance Building, Augusta, Ga.“ 
It was from this letterhead that Mr. A. Robert 
Smith, a fine and accurate reporter, got the 
address which he used in his story. 

The statements which I made to Mr. Smith 
and which were quoted in the Portland Ore- 
gonian of March 17 outline quite well what 
my investigation indicates. I stand behind 
the statements completely. However, my 
mind is not closed to further discussion 
despite the sharpness of your criticism. 

On March 12 the New York Times pub- 
lished a story regarding the annual report 
of the Georgia-Pacific Co., showing that the 
firm's gross sales for 1957 were up to 6147, 
649,000, an increase of 21.7 percent over 1956. 
The report also showed income up to $8,- 
532,000, an increase of 14.8 percent over 1956. 
The New York Times story quoted the presi- 
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dent of your company, Mr. R. B. Pamplin, and 
the chairman of the board, Mr. O. R. Cheat - 
ham, as saying that these increases in sales 
and income were achieved despite generally 
unsatisfactory market conditions, and de- 
pressed prices in certain segments of the 
forest products industry due to overproduc- 
tion.” The segment of the industry re- 
ferred to is obviously the softwood plywood 
segment and the reason for the so-called 
overproduction is quite obviously the reason 
given in the 1956 annual report of the Geor- 
gia-Pacific Co.: “The decline in housing 
starts.” 

Importation of Japanese hardwood ply- 
wood is not mentioned, to my knowledge, in 
either report. I certainly agree with Mr. 
Pamplin and Mr. Cheatham that the present 
unsatisfactory market conditions in the 
softwood plywood industry are the results 
of overproduction, though I prefer to re- 
gard it as underconsumption because of too 
few housing starts, brought about in turn 
by ill-conceived tight-money policies on the 
part of the Republican administration. 

If you have further information regarding 
the impact of the importation of Japanese 
hardwood plywood on the Pacific Northwest 
softwood plywood market I would be happy to 
study it and I would be pleased also to dis- 
cuss the matter again with you in person. 

Sincerely, . 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 

(Enclose: Copy of report on softwood piy- 
wood industry.) 

(Copies to Mr. R. B. Pamplin, Mr. O. R. 
Cheatham, Mr. A. Robert Smith.) 


Mr. Speaker, it is time for. this type of 
economic hoax to stop. With the Pa- 
cific Northwest already bending under 
the repeated fiscal blows of the Eisen- 
hower administration, this is no time for 
special interest groups to be playing grim 
semantic games with the people I repre- 
sent. It is utterly amazing to me that 
some of my friends on the other side of 
the aisle, even some of those from the 


Pacific Northwest, have been misled by 


the propaganda of these monster cor- 
porations into making inaccurate state- 
ments on the floor of the House to the ef- 
fect that thousands of Pacific Northwest 
plywood workers have been thrown out of 
work because of Japanese plywood im- 
ports. The facts prove otherwise. 

In his usual light-hearted manner, my 

friend Fletcher Knebel said in his widely 
read column Potomac Fever the other 
day that— 
Unemployment appears to have increased 
in almost every line of work except the one 
where little men run around the stores 
marking up prices. 


That's a good description of what is 
happening in Oregon, where unemploy- 


ment has been a greater problem than - 


in any other State. Yet, the prices of 
life’s daily necessities, especially food, 
continue to rise. 

The cruelest blow of all comes when 
big-money groups like the Hardwood 
Plywood Association attempt to make 
pawns of these distressed people in their 
financial chess games. 

Mr. Speaker, they do not grow Douglas 
fir in Japan and the Japanese are not 
exporting any softwood plywood to the 
United States. All this irresponsible 
talk about the Japanese importing So- 
viet softwood timber for the purpose of 
manufacturing plywood for re-export to 
the United States is without any basis 

In fact. 
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I hope that no member of the distin- 
guished House Committee on Ways and 
Means will be misled by such ridiculous 
statements. It certainly is true that 
many of the people I represent are un- 
employed—but none of them owes this 
distressing state of affairs to the im- 
portation of Japanese plywood. 


One Hundred Thirty-eighth Anniversary 
of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared commem- 
orating the 138th anniversary of Greek 
independence. 


* There being no objection, the state- 
ment was order to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


March 25th marked the 138th anniversary 
of Greek independence. Greeks everywhere, 
joined by all freedom-loving people, are 
marking this anniversary by celebrations 
throughout the Nation this week. It is 
fitting therefore that tribute be paid to the 
tremendous contribution which Greece has 
made to the cause of freedom. 

Greece is a small country, barely 50,000 
square miles, with a population which prob- 
ably never numbered more than 10 million, 

But the paramount and permanent in- 
fluence which this small country has had 
over the lives of men, particularly over the 
lives of the people in the West, during the 
last 2,000 years, bears no relation whatever 
to its size or to the material possessions of 
its people, The creative, intellectual, artis- 
tic and literary gifts of the Greek people to 
humanity is so great, so numerous and so 
widely varied, that it is almost impossible 
to enumerate even the most important ones. 
It is sufficient to say that some of the finest 
and noblest ideas and ideals which form the 
very foundations of our civilzation have 
there origin in Greece. They were born and 
cradled in ancient Greece and attained their 
maturity in that happy land. 

This ancient home of a greatly gifted 
people has had its splendor and glory, but 
for a long period it was subjected to foreign 
conquerors, Its inhabitants were held down 
by alien rulers. For almost 2,000 years, 
from 146 B. C. to A. D. 1821, the Greeks 
were subjected successively to the Romans, 
to Frankish kings, and to Ottoman sultans. 

It is a great tribute to the Greek character 
that during this exceedingly long time of 
subjugation and opression under alien 
regimes, often cruel and almost unbearable, 
they clung to their language, to their reli- 
gion, and to their national traditions with 
admiral tenacity. During all that time they 
did not lose their sense of values. They 
held steadfastly to their dream of freedom 
and independence. The more they were 
oppressed by their overlords, the more firmly 
they resisted their oppressors. Finally on 
March 25, 1821, under the patriotic leader- 
ship of Archibishop Germanos, they raised 
the standard of revolt In his monastery near 
Patras and launched their war for inde- 
pendence. For 8 years, they fought in unison 
and fought stoutly against their powerful 
and ferocious enemy. Often they engaged 
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in battles with terrible odds against them. 
Just as often they fought with their backs 
to the wall, but in the end, by their courage 
and tenacity, together with the financial 
ald and moral support of their friends in 
other lands, they attained their goal. Then 
they were welcomed, amid joy and merri- 
ment, into the family of free and independ- 
ent nations, 

We have always held the Greek people in 
high esteem. We have had great sympathy 
for them and have consistently supported 
their national cause. In their fight for 
freedom and independence against the 
tyranny of the Turks, and especially in their 
desperate struggle to maintain their inde- 
pendence against fascism, nazism and com- 
munism, they have always cOunted upon 
our sympathy and aid. I am glad to be able 
to say that we have not disappointed them. 

Early in the last war when Greece was 
overrun by the Axis powers our wartime 
President, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
was confident that Greece would be liber- 
ated and rewarded for her heroic fight 
against the forces of barbarism and tyranny. 
At the end of that war when she was lib- 
erated, she was about to fall into the 
clutches of Communist tyranny, Our answer 
to this new threat was the Truman doctrine. 
In March 1947, President Truman initiated 
his program of economic and military aid 
to save Greece from Soviet penetration. 

In money alone our aid totaled more than 
$2 billion, and we have never felt that a 
single dollar was undeserved. Today Greece 
is safe from external threats, and has become 
a bastion for freedom in the free world's 
fight against communism. She is the only 
really free and independent country in the 
whole Balkan Peninsula. We honor her as 
our ally in this world struggle, and we all 
join Greeks everywhere in the celebration 
of their National Independence Day. With 
A whole heart, we are proud to rejoice with 

em. 


Your Stake in Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by Otie M. 
Reed appearing in the March 25, 1958 
edition of Hoard’s Dairyman. 


The article calls to our attention the 
fact that fat and milk products imported 
into the United States can cause prices 
to fall or make our price support pro- 
gram so costly it could collapse. I com- 
mend to the attention of the Members 
of Congress this timely article: 

Your STAKE IN IMPORTS 
{ (By Otie M. Reed) 

Why are spokesmen for dairy farmers up 
in arms over imports of dairy products? 
After all, the quantities involved are only a 
very small percentage compared to our pro- 
duction in the United States. 

The reason is simple and direct. Each 
year approximately a billion pounds ot but- 
ter and almost as much cheese move in 
foreign commerce. Other dairy products 
move, too, Because of our high standards 
of living and high labor costs, our dairy 
prices are, comparatively, quite high. Other 
dairy nations, with their lower costs, can 
produce the products, pay shipping charges, 
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and sell their dairy products far below the 
prices received in the United States. 

Compared to the normal markets in the 
United Kingdom and other European coun- 
tries, our price, In recent years, would net 
foreign producers from 6 to 15 cents more a 
pound on butter. 

Obviously, with this price disparity, the 
United States market is extremely attractive 
to foreign producers. If they were allowed 
unrestricted entry, the United States Gov- 
ernment, under our price support program, 
would either haye to purchase the imports 
or purchase an equivalent amount of our 
current production to maintain the price 
support level to American datry farmers. 

This, in itself, would not be the end either. 
Our Government would eventually have to 
dispose of these commodities at a great loss. 
It is easy to see that our price support pro- 
gram would not last very long under such 
circumstances, 


HOW CONTROLS ARE IMPOSED 


To safeguard our dairy prices, and to pre- 
vent our Government having to support the 
entire world market, import controls have 
been imposed. Two laws are used. They 
are: the Tariff Act of 1930 and section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 established rates of 
duty on imports of specific dairy products. 
These, subsequently, have been modified by 
Operations under the Trade Agreements Act. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act gives the President power to establish 
quota controls on imports or higher fees than 
those under the Tariff Act. 

During the 1930's section 22 was enacted 
because large imports at that time would 
have disrupted United States efforts to im- 
Prove prices and income of farmers. It is 
apparent, then, that the duties Imposed by 
the Tariff Act discourage large volumes of im- 
Ports should farm prices in this country be 
raised above world price levels plus duties 
and shipping costs, 

Under section 22, however, the procedure 
for establishing import controls is long, com- 
Plicated, and quite uncertain in its appli- 
cation. 

To invoke the powers conferred on the 
President, it is first necessary for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine that im- 
Ports threaten to impair and render {neffec- 
tive price-support programs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. If he 
makes such a finding, he must advise the 
President. Should the President agree, he 
instructs the Tariff Commission to make an 
Investigation and report its results and rec- 
Ommendations, The President may then 
agree with the Tariff Commission or modify 
its recommendation or take no action, as 
he sees fit. 

The procedure is not only long and in- 
Yolved, but often results in a direct clash 
between United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the industry involved, and the 
United States Department of State. The lat- 
ter agency does not approve of section 22 
because it conflicts with its operations un- 
der the Trade Agreements Act. 

While the President may take immediate 
Action to establish quotas under section 22, 
he has-not used this provision since the act 
Was passed years ago. 

ROOM ‘FOR EVASION 


Even after the long and involved procedure 
4s carried out and quotas are placed in et- 
Tect, there is no guaranty that they will 
not be subject to widespread evasion, In 
1953, when quotas were established on but- 
ter, no quote was piaced on butter oi). 

When importers discovered this loophole, 
they started to Import butter oil in large 
Quantities, It took from August 1956, until 
April 1957, to carry out the procedure and 
establish quotas on butter oil, during which 
Period several million pounds entered this 
country, 
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The ink was hardly dry on the President's 
proclamation establishing a quota on butter 
oll when a commodity called exylone began 
to arrive in large quantities. This commod- 
ity contained about 77 percent butterfat, 15 
percent water, 8 percent sugar, and a trace of 
flavoring. 

Since it was not butter, butter oll, or a 
bytter substitute as such commodities are 
ordinarily defined and used, the butter oll 
quota did not apply. Another hearing before 
the Tariff Commission was necessary, and on 
August 7 the President, by proclamation, 
stopped the importation of dairy commodi- 
ties having more than 45 percent fat and not 
already subject to quota. 

Even though we now have import quotas 
on most dairy products, there is absolutely 
no guaranty that such quotas will be main- 
tained, They can be changed at the whim of 
the executive branch, or administered in 
such fashion as to tend to make them 
ineffective. 

NEW BILL INTRODUCED 


To correct this basically unsound position 
Representative Byrnes, Republican, Wiscon- 
sin, introduced bill H. R. 7862 in the recent 
Congress. This bill, if it becomes law, will 
close the loopholes now in section 22. It 
would accomplish the following: 

1, State the policy of Congress to be that 
of controlling imports to the extent necessary 
to prevent imports from rendering price sup- 
port and other programs of the Department 
of Agriculture tneffective. 

2. Immediately establish quotas on any 
commodity that is the subject of a price 
support or other program operation. The 
quotas would be the 5-year-average imports 
preceding the beginning of the year involved 
in the program. They would remain in ef- 
fect as long as prices received by the produc- 
ers of the commodity were 90 percent or less 
of parity. They would be removed when 
prices to producers reached 90 percent or 
more of parity and remained there for 6 
consecutive months. 

3. In the case of commodities not previ- 
ously imported (such as butter oil), new 
commodities (such as exylone), and com- 
modities having natural characteristics not 
possessed by United States commodities, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is required to deter- 
mine whether such commodities are competl- 
five with or can be substituted for our own 
commodities. If he found they were com- 
petitive with or could be substituted for our 
commodities, import quotas would be ap- 
plied. 

4. Inasmuch as there are some quotas now 
in effect under section 22 which would be 
smaller than the 5-year-average imports, the 
bill provides that no quota now in effect 
under section 22 shall be insreased by appli- 
cation of the bill. 

It Is possible that in many instances it will 
be necessary to limit imports mord than the 
5-year average. To take care of this situa- 
tion, the bill continues in effect the current 
section 22, which would be used in case 
quotas lower than the 5-year-average im- 

rts were needed. 

If this bill is passed, we think we will have 
a very strong import control system which 
will protect the price-support program of 
the dairy farmer, as well as other agricultural 
producers. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OPPOSED 


Getting this bill passed will be a hard 
battle. The State Department is already 
on record in opposition to the bill, Many 
elements in our national economy which 
wish more imports (mainly so that dollars 
will be available to pay for the commodities 
they export) will be opposed. 

On the other hand, we have a great deal 
of support. National Creameries Association 
and its affiliated State associations, National 
Cheese Institute, American Butter Institute, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Evaporated 
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Milk Association, and the Dairy Industry 
Committee have not only strongly supported 
the bill but have made significant contribu-~ 
tions to its current form. 

We fully expect to secure the support of 
other farm commodity organizations. Dur- 
ing the period before the Congress returned, 
all-out efforts were made to secure such 
support. 

Midwest dairy States’ Congressmen are 
rallying in support of the bill on a nonparti- 
san basis. Identical or companion bills to 
H. R. 7862 have been introduced by Demo- 
crat Representatives JoHNsoNn, Wisconsin: 
KNUTSON and MARSHALL, Minnesota; and 
long-term Republican Representatives Hoz- 
VEN, LECOMPTE, and TALLE, Iowa. 

This is indicative of strength. It is ex- 
pected that many more Congressmen from 
these and other agricultural States will join 
in support of the bill when requested. 


Japanese Practices Threaten Extinction 
of Salmon Fishing in Bristol Bay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
formative article entitled “Practices by 
Japanese Threaten Extinction to Once- 
Rich Salmon Fishing in Bristol Bay,” 
which was published in the Portland 
Oregonian of Sunday, March 9, 1958. 
The article was written by Harold 
Hughes a staff writer for the Oregonian. 

Mr. President, the article calls atten- 
tion to the urgent need for an interna- 
tional treaty which will prevent our 
friends in Japan from making such 

great inroads on the salmon fishery in 
the north Pacific that it will be ma- 
rauded and depredated until it is vir- 
tually gone. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRACTICES BY JAPANESE THREATEN EXTINCTION 

TO OncE-RicH SALMON FISHING IN BRISTOL 

Bar 


(By Harold Hughes) 
Bristol Bay, a storm-potted and remote 
body of the Pacific Ocean north of the Aleu- 
tians that once was the richest single fishery 
in the world, faces extinction as a salmon 
fishery. 

The Alaska Fishermen's Union, AFL-CIO, 
puts the blame squarely on the salmon- 
hungry Japanese who have been sending 
vast fleets to the North Pacific during the 
past 3 years. 

There is considerable biological research 
to support the union's claim that a large 
percentage of the Japanese high seas catch 
contains fish that spawned in the salmon- 
dwindling streams of Alaska. 

ACTION BY CONGRESS SOUGHT 


The Fishermen’s Union, along with the 
Alaskan fishing industry, including such 
firms as the Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., in Astoria, is supporting congres- 
sional pressure on the United States State 
Department to negotiate a cease-fishing ar- 
rangement with the Japanese, 

A Senate resolution (S. Res. 247) was in- 
troduced a few weeks ago suggesting that the 
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Secretary of State attempt to get the Japa- 
nese to halt fishing this summer in a zone 
where Asian and American fish intermingle 
west of the 175th west longitude meridian. 

A 1953 tripartite treaty among Japan, the 
United States, and Canada established this 
provisional “fish curtain,” subject to read- 
justment as more biological research estab- 
lished the patterns of Aslan and American 
fish migrations in the North Pacific. 


VIOLATION IN SPIRIT CHARGED 


The treaty, almed at fishery conservation 
and the settling of a prewar problem of 
Japanese encroachments on American fisher- 
ies, gave the Japanese fishing rights west of 
the arbitrary meridian. Americans and 
Canadians were to stay east of the line. 

Virtually no salmon spawn in Japanese 
home waters, the Alaskan fishermen pointed 
out. So all fish taken by the Japanese 
either come from the Kamchatka Peninsula, 
a part of the Soviet Union, or from American 
streams, the union has noted. 

American fishermen charge that, while the 
Japanese have not been known to have vio- 
lated the treaty line, they have violated the 
conservation spirit of the treaty by over- 
fishing and using small-mesh gllinets to take 
immature fish out of American stocks that 
intermingle with Asian fish. American fish- 
ermen are prohibited by law from using nets 
outside territorial waters. 

SOVIETS ALSO UPSET 

Of late, the Soviets also have shown signs 
of becoming upset by what they consider 
salmon depletions in Kamchatka due to 
Japanese operations with mother ships and 
hundreds of catcher boats. In fact, Rus- 
sian pressure on the Japanese has pushed 
the Japanese closer to the 175th meridian 
where the American stocks are more con- 
centrated. 

The Federal Government, in the most ex- 
tensive oceanic fishery investigation ever un- 
dertaken, has already spent more than $2 
million attempting to find ways and means 
of sorting out Russian and American fish. 

But the fishing industry and the union 
fear that long before this project is com- 
pleted and a practical division line estab- 
lished that the vast red salmon resources of 
Alaska will be either destroyed or depleted 
beyond rehabilitation. 

When the fishery biologists took over the 
international fishery problem the big ques- 
tion was: “How do you distinguish in mid- 
ocean a Soviet red salmon from an American 
red salmon?” 

This has been virtually licked, thanks to 
statistical mathematics, electronic data 
processing machines, morphological meas- 
urements, meristic counts, entomologists 
blood typing, and scale counting. 


SALMON SURVEY CONTINUES 


Vast tagging operations, involving new 
techniques, are still underway. Last week, 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
chartered two, halibut schooners, the 
Pioneer and Attu, to study the north Pacific 
and Bering Sea areas this summier—con- 
tinulng a salmon survey over 1,500,000 miles 
of ocean. T 

Canadian and Japanese biologists will also 
participate in the study now in its fourth 
year. 

Percentages computed from research 
studies of midocean catches show that 
American fish compose more than half of 
the samples taken as far west as 15 degrees 
from the 175th west meridian. ` 

JAPANESE SET TO GO OUT AGAIN 

Also, researchers at the University of 
Washington Fisheries Research Institute 
have pictures of red salmon taken at Egegik 
in Bristol Bay, showing scars made by the 
less-than-5-inch mesh nets of the Japanese, 
proof of Anjerican fish catches. 
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The latest reports of the fishery studies 
and any action on them cannot come until 
the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission meets in Tokyo next November. 

Alaskan fishermen insist this will be too 
late to save races of the red salmon that run 
in Bristol Bay this summer, particularly 
since the Japanese have scheduled the same 
vast fishing expedition that was on the 
grounds last year. 

Last week, Japanese fishery companies 
made plans to send 15 mothership “teams” 
and 460 to 500 catcher boats, each with 19 
fishermen aboard, to harvest the salmon east 
of the treaty line. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN TAKE 
SETS RECORD 


In 1957, the Japanese salmon take was 55 
million fish, an all-time record and more 
than 50 times the Japanese catch in 1952. 
Meanwhile. the American pack was the low- 
est in history, despite earlier conservation 
measures, and valued out at only half the 
$43,200,000 the salmon brought to Americans 
in 1947. 

American fishermen insist that last year 
30 to 40 percent of the Japanese catch came 
from Alaskan stocks, 

Since the 1880's, Oregonians have been 
going to Alaska to fish in June, July, and 
August. They once went by shiploads. 

The fishermen’s union expects to send 
fewer than 100 fishermen from Oregon this 
year, that is if the fishery is not closed down 
entirely in Bristol Bay. 


SHORT SEASON EXPECTED 


Even if it is open, the fishermen will be 
lucky to get 14 days of fishing. 

The American section of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission believes 
that if the Japanese are permitted unre- 
stricted fishing this summer that the Goy- 
ernment will face two alternatives: 

1. Close the Bristol Bay area altogether 
to allow a reasonable escapement. 

2. Allow American fishermen to fish 7 
days a week as the Japanese do (the United 
States fished only 3 days a week last year) 
and destroy the cycle. 

At the International Commission's meeting 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, last No- 
vember, the Americans proposed a no-fishing 
zone some 15 degrees wide to protect the 
intermingle area. 

The Commission noted that without such 
protection it is not possible to perpetuate 
the Alaska salmon industries on a sustained- 
yield basis.” 

The American proposal was rejected by the 
Japanese as not suitable for discussion 
until the Tokyo meeting next year. This 
amounted to a veto, and under the treaty 
no action can be taken if either of the three 
parties veto it. 

Should no agreement be reached, bills in 
Congress, if passed, would bar Japanese sal- 
mon imports to the United States since they 
would have been produced under conditions 
illegal to Americans. (Americans cannot 
use nets outside territorial waters as do the 
Japanese.) 

LABOR HINTS AT BOYCOTT 


Another proposal to combat the Japanese 
action was taken up at the Atlantic City 
convention of the AFL-CIO. Under this 
plan, the failure of the Japanese to put in 
conservation methods would result in na- 
tionwide boycott by American trade union- 
ists of all Japanese fishery products. 

Senator Warren G. Maanuson, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, indi- 
cated last fall he favored an attempt to call 
& new meeting of the three nations Inter- 
national Commission to consider emergency 
measures. 
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Need for Scholars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York Mirror of March 17, 1958, has given 
such a balanced estimate of our short- 
comings in secondary education, as tes- 
tified to by three distinguished experts, 
that I believe it deserves the attention 
of my colleagues. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial entitled 
“The Need for Scholars,“ published in 
the New York Mirror of March 17, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Nrrp ror SCHOLARS 


The test of education, from the standpoint 
of the individual and the country, is whether 
educated men and women are available to 
man the posts when they are needed. 

The United States has now had, in most 
parts of the country, more than a century 
of compulsory, free education; yet today sci- 
entists and businessmen and military oM- 
cials find that their biggest problem is 
trained personnel, educated men and women 
who are mentally disciplined to meet the re- 
quirements of the day. 

It is interesting that three sclentists—Dr. 
James R, Killian, Jr., Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, and Dr. Merle Tuve—should have 
reached the conclusion that high-school 
standards have to be raised. 

This, of course; means that many of the 
easy courses, the fads and frills of curricu- 
lums, which make it possible for boys and 
girls to be graduated, who know little and are 
equipped for nothing, will have to be 
dropped. 

It also means that college courses will 
have to be tougher and that it will not be 
possible for smart guys to take easy, show- 
off courses. The national interest in all this 
is to have a plentiful reservoir of men and 
women who can think and whose memories 
are keen. 

In the present system, generally in vogue, 
high-school teachers are paid not accord- 
ing to their worth but according to their 
seniority. There is a measure of value, how- 
ever, namely that, to hold certain jobs, one 
must have a master of arts degree and then 
a doctor of philosophy degree. 

As every person in the field knows, intel- 
lectual capacity cannot be measured that 
way. 

It is not as difficult to discover a superior 
teacher as is generally assumed. 

For one thing, there is the written word. 

The teacher who writes a first-rate text 
book is markedly superior to one who plays 
pinochle after school. 

Also the teacher who, year after year, turns 
out brilliant students, who win prizes and 
scholarships, is “Smarter than one about 
whom students complain that the classes are 
dull and that the teacher is a bore. 

Even in colleges, the uninspiring teacher is 
a handicap, because many a student's career 
has been hampered by a stupid or unjust pro- 
fessor. 

And that brings us to another recom- 
mendation of the scientists, which is that 
high school teachers be given enough time 
(which really means salary) to become 
scholars again. 
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All intellectual activities require constant 
reading, constant renewal of knowledge. A 
doctor who has no time to read medical jour- 
nals or to take a refresher course, now and 
then, is just coasting. 

Nobody can learn entirely by experience 
because no individual's experience can be 
sufficient. 

So it is in every field. 

The better colleges are screening their ad- 
missions most carefully. Some do not give 
high school work sufficient credit but pay 
undue attention to college entrance exami- 
nations and aptitude tests which do not al- 
Ways prove intellectual competence. 

One reason for this is that the standards 
in different schoois are different and an “A” 
in one school is equivalent to a “O” in an- 
other. 

The talented student may find himself 
bored waiting for the dumbells in the class 
to try to catch up with-him. But it is the 
talented, the brilliant, student who matters 
Most in our present urgent need for brains. 

We cannot afford to go on importing Tellers 
and Von Brauns when we can open oppor- 
tunities for brilliant minds at home. 

In New York City, we are really doing this 
to a degree in the specialized high schools, 
Such as the Bronx High School of Science. 
But we need to do it on a wider scale. 


Conditions in the Glass Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
everyone should be given an opportunity 
to work and earn a living for his family. 

e, who are public servants of the peo- 
ple, should exert every effort to see this 
is done. All segments of our economy 
Should be given this consideration, re- 
3 of what their occupations must 


It has come to my attention, Mr. 
Speaker, that the imports of products 
Manufactured in other countries at a 
low wage rate are seriously jeopardizing 
the economy of this country and thus 
Creating a major factor in our unem- 
Ployment problem. 

Many industries in my district of Ohio 
fre laying off people and in some in- 
Stances are being forced to close their 
doors because they cannot compete with 
Products made in foreign countries 
Where labor is paid less than one-half of 
What is paid in this country. It has 
been especially called to my attention 
that the imports on flat glass tripled in 
1956, over their 1954 volume. In one 
factory alone in the production of this 
glass, we find 4,000 employees have been 

d off, a large percentage of which is 
due to the loss of sales because of for- 
eign imports. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
Marks, I would like to set forth a chart 
Showing the loss in man-hours caused 
by these imports from foreign countries. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe in reciprocal trade 
but certainly it is time to call a halt to 
the importation of these products into 
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this country, which definitely means un- 
employment in these industries. Let us 
give some consideration to our own citi- 
zens who pay taxes and who have fought 
for the freedoms of this great Nation. 

The following is an excerpt from an 
article entitled Glass Around the 
World,” which appeared in the February 
1958 issue of American Glass Review: 

Toxyo.—The Japan Sheet Glass Manufac- 
turers’ Association has announced that total 
exports of sheet glass during 1957 amounted 
to 927,733 cases, representing a decline of 
17 percent from the previous year's total, 
Production for the year, however, rose about 
18 percent to reach some 9,100,000 cases. The 
industry has set an export goal of 1,300,000 
cases for this year, almost 40 percent higher 
than the 1957 figure. To reach this goal, ac- 
cording to representatives of the Asahi Glass 
Co., the industry is planning to seek moro 
markets for their products in the Middle 
East and Africa, The Japanese sheet-glass 
makers hope to sell about 300,000 cases to 
outlets in these countries. The Japanese 
manufacturers have also planned to reduce 
export prices of their sheet glass by about 
15 percent to the level of 3 United States 
dollars per case of 100 square feet, cost, in- 
surance, and freight, Africa and the Middle 
East. An association spokesman attributed 
the decline of sheet-glass exports this year 
to the recession in various industries in the 
United States and the increasing self-suffi- 
cience in some countries such as Formosa 
und South Korea, formerly Japan's good cus- 
tomers, 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 21, 1958. 
Mr. A. K. STEWART, 
Hamilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Stewart: Mr. W. G. Koupal has 
told me today about your departure on 
Saturday for Washington. I am glad to give 
you some data we have compiled on the 
effects of imported glass on domestic sales 
and employment plus related matters, 

1. Imports of plate and sheet glass since 
1950 are on attachment A. , 

2. All these imports of flat glass represent 
sales that might otheriwse have been made 
by domestic manufacturers. As you can see 
imports tripled in 1956 over their 1954 vol- 
ume. In 1957 sheet glass imports were 70 
to 75 percent of the 1956 level; on plate glass, 
60 to 63 percent. 

3. Effects of imports at manufacturing 
locations, 

We have rough calculations for the years 
1954, 1955, and 1956 on the number of do- 
mestic workers, working 40 hours a week for 
a full year, it would have taken to produce 
the glass that foreign companies exported to 
this country. Estimates for the 3 years are 
as follows: 


Plate glass 


Sheet glass 


m 
T5 
B30 


4 
1,074 
1. 40 


These lost man-hours multiplied by the 
average pay rate per hour ($2.85 in our com- 
pany) represents the immediate economic 
impact. If we look at this question broadly, 
the difference between lost man-hours in the 
United States times the average pay, versus 
the gain in man-hours abroad times the 
average pay abroad (see item 6 below), rep- 
resents the economic loss to the world from 
having this glass made elsewhere. 

4. Contributions of imports to unemploy; 
ment. At present we have over 4,000 em- 
ployees laid off at our company’s glass 
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plants. Some of these layoffs are due to loss 
of sales to imported glass which is sold at 
prices below what we can offer. In 1958 
there has been a noticeable increase in for- 
eign glass offered in coastal markets. The 
answer to this question is closely related to 
No. 3 above. 

5. Giving further tariff cutting power to 
the President will have a strong encouraging 
effect to foreign producers whose wage costs 
are not more than 25 percent of those paid 
in the United States. If the 5-year exten- 
sion requested by the administration should 
be granted and further tariff reductions of 
5 percent per year allowed, imports could 
very well triple or even quintuple in a ő- 
year period, 

6. Labor rates in foreign countries. Our 
best figures show that European producers 
of flat glass have wage rates not over 25 per- 
cent of those paid in the United States. In 
Belgium they range between 52 cents and 
75 cents per hour, the former figure for 
glass handlers and the latter for cutters or 
examiners. The average wage is about 66 
cents per hour. In Germany we understand 
that glass industry wages are 7 to 10 percent 
less than in Belgium, Other European coun- 
tries are probably not far from the average 
wages paid German workers. Japanese 
workers in the glass Industry are paid a 
daily wage that approximates the United 
States hourly rate, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. DITTMER, 
Manager of Public Relations. 


Total United States imports of plain plate 
glass and plain window glass, 1950 to 1st 
10 months of 1957 


Pisin win- 
r, Plain plate | duw ginss 

Year glass (squure)) (HHfoot 

foot) ring la- 

strength 

~- boxes) 
10, 442, 7 “Hi SIS 
9, R32, 648 1, . 34 
9. 122, 246 O11, 545 
26, 2 0, K37 1. W. 278 
17, 285,385 | I. G7 72 
32, Col. RUR A. N. A 
SPIE 88, 168,830 | 5,27, 110 
1957—January. 2. SOA, SES 281. 1 
Fehrunry 2. 603, 880 212, 563 
March. 3, 438, 21 240, MSE 
April.. 2. 706, O54 SI, aay 
May. 3, 340, 758 20, 401 
June. 2. 107, 947 417. SAF 
July 2. 700, 400 SA, t 
August. I. 492, 949 N, br 
Septem bej 1, 388, 401 AK, HUI 
October 2 1, 470, 68 . 7 
10-month total 23, 893, 240 | 2, 945, O19 


Imports of window glass to this country, from 
the records of Commerce Department 5 


August 1957 | October 157 


50-font | Value 
boxes 


$13, hen 


55 


— 
Epas 


2 
38288288 


Byres: 
~ 
x 


— 


ed. 
West Germany, 
SwWitzerlund |-r=-=-ea] -e0 
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Report of conditions of the window glass industry Uroughout the Uniled States 
[Limit=Amount of boxes per man] 


Company 


Libby-OwensFord Glass Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Shrovesport, La. 

Pittsburgh Viste Glassy Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Americam Windo Glass Co., 
Arnold, Pu. 

Vittshurgh Plate Glass Co., 
Henryetta, Okla, 

ie ge Glass Co., Fort Smith, 

rk. 

Adumstan Fiat Glass Co., 
Clurksbure. W. Va. 

aana Giass Co., Clarksburg, 


„Vn. 
Amertrun Window Glass Co., 


8 8 8 8 8 B 


Further ctrtaflment 


1 tank to be taken out of pro- 
duction. 


Limit after further 


considered curtailment 


45 boxes, Men to rotate 3 
weeks on, 1 week off, 
ee ee ee 20. 


Do. 


This plant has heen down 
since December 1056, 

1 tank to be taken out of pro- 
durtion, 


Do. 


Machines on tank will be | Rotation of men, 
Minked, 

1 tunk down; machines on | 40 boxes. 
other tank will be banked: 

2 machines will be hunked ... Do. 


Full warchouse; factory to 


Jeannette, Pa. shut down. 

Binckford Window Glass Co., Wurchouse rapidly filling 40 boxes; men to rotate. 
Vincennes, Ind, i ; 

American Window Glass Co., 50] 1 tank down Do. 
Okmulgee, OK lu. 8 

Pittsburgh Plate Ginss Co., 00 | 1 tank to be taken out of pro- | 44 boxes; mon to rotate, 3 weeks 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. duction, on, 1 week oll. 


J 


United States imports of sheet-glass (exclud- 
ing bent, beveled, colored, and orna- 
mented (50-foot single-strength equiva- 
lent bores 


50-foot single- 


Latest official figures show an increase of 
225,000 boxes of window glass imported in 
1957, over and above the amount of boxes 
for 1956. 


I ne Y i 
Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD a series of 
editorials commenting on the speeches 
which Senator Cooper and I made on the 
Senate floor this past Tuesday regard- 
ing aid to the Republic of India. Each 
of these editorials indicate that there 
are meaningful alternatives in our for- 
eign policy and that the future of a 
democratic Asia is hinged upon the ef- 
forts which we and other nations of the 
free world make towards India's eco- 
nomic needs. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times of March 27, 

1958] 
“No THOUGHTFUL CITIZEN" 

In urging full American support for India's 
economic development program Senator 
Kennepy observed that “no thoughtful citi- 
zen can fail to see our stake in the survival 
of free government in India.” The point that 


hope of democracy in Asia. 


he and the cosponsor of his resolution, Sena- 
tor Cooper, were making on the floor the 
Senate is painfully obvious. Yet the alarm- 
ing thing about it is that blind congressional 
resistance to ald to India and other neutralist 
natlons— not to mention to such Communist 
deviators from Russlan hegemony as Yugo- 
slavia—is strong and may even be growing. 


Though India's foreign policy is not always 
to our liking, no thoughtful citizen“ to 
repeat Senator KenNnepy's words could fail 
to recognize that India is a great and vital 
And to succeed 
in the ways of political freedom India is in 
a desperate race with the demands of eco- 
nomic necessity. She must be able to show 
to the hundreds of millions of impoverished 
peoples in underdeveloped areas throughout 
the world—in Africa and even South Amer- 
ica as well as in Asia—that there is a way to 
a better future through democratic means 
and free institutions, and that there is a 
happier and more effective and more satisfy- 
ing alternative to the way the Russian and 
Chinese Communists have chosen. ' 

India is In desperate economic straits and 
has already had to scrap all but the core of 
its anrbitious 5-year plan. The new Ameri- 
can loan of 3225 million is helpful, but it 
will not be enough. What will really be 
needed is a far more imaginative and am- 
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ally increasing may be of even greater impor- 
tance. 


{From the Boston, Mass., Herald of March 26, 
1958} 


Democracy IN INDIA'S BALANCE 


Red China and India have the same eco- 
nomic objective, It is to build up capital 
investment in manufacturing plants, in 
tools, in power resources, in mining facilities. 
This investment cannot be had unless the 
people are willing to make some temporary 
sacrifices in the prospect of far greater gains 
in the future. 

Red China is doing it by compulsion; India 
is doing it. by democratic means. 

If compulsion works and democracy 
doesn't, the masses of Asia and Africa will 
have a superb demonstration of the practi- 
cal superiority of communism. That must 
not happen, India must be given every 
facility to make an economic. success. 

Now, the United States might undertake 

to do this by a wet-nurse process of finan- 
cial aid—feeding out grain for the hungry 
and DDT to fight mosquitoes. Or we might 
try to do it by a kind of international pros- 
titution—by giving India the necessary fi- 
nancial aid on the condition that she agree 
to adopt all the foreign and domestic policies 
we deem right. 
Neither process would demonstrate the su- 
periority of democracy. The dole and politi- 
cal subjugation are both too humiliating to 
be considered by any of the proud new 
nations now flexing their nationalistic 
muscles, 

The one way that will work is, quite ap- 
propriately, the democratic way. The United 
States and other like-minded nations meet 
with India for the straight-forward purpose 
of finding out what investments in that 
country may be fruitful for the general good, 
and then supplying the needs that can be 
usefully met. i 

There is no condescension here, no pater- 
nalism, just the mutual respect of business- 
men handling a business deal that promises 
to be mutually profitable, 

For India that way of doing it would yield 
the highest potential of both economic sal- 
vation and proof that democracy has prac- 
tical as well as moral superiority. 

Senators Kennepy and COOPER yesterday 
advanced such a plan in the Senate. This 
provides first for an international, business- 
like study of the problem—the careful ap- 
praisal of India’s needs in the way Europe's 
needs were studied before the Marshall plan 


bitious program to assist India than anything -Was adopted. Thereupon a consortium of 


the administration has yet proposed; but it 
is hard to believe that Congress could be so 
unresponsive to American interests as to fall 
to grant what little the administration has 
been nsking. Help to India without any po- 
litical strings whatsoever may serve so to 
strengthen the economic foundation of de- 
mocracy in that subcontinent that it will re- 
main a bulwark of the free world. No one 
can be sure of this, but everyone can be sure 
that if there should be an economic collapse 
or even a lasting discrepancy in China's favor 
between India's rate of progress and that of 
China, it is the entire free world that will 
be the loser. 

In the case of Yugoslavia and, for that 
matter, Poland, the situation is, of course, en- 
tirely different. These are Communist 
States; but It is so clearly in freedom's inter- 
est to help thenr as much as possible in their 
attempts to establish themselves as inde- 
pendent entities that again one can only 
wander at congressional resistance to the ad- 
ministration’s efforts in this direction. 
American military aid to Yugoslavia is, in 
fact, ending; but American economic assist- 
ance to any country of Eastern Europe that 
will accept it creates an invaluable link with 
the democratic world. And the cultural ex- 
changes already established and now gradu- 


— 


nations would supply the capital investment. 
much as banks in the, United States group 
together to underwrite large loans. 

By this means India could have recourse 
to the resources she needs to make her second 
five-year plan successful, but without the 
least suggestion of charity or the obligation 
for gratitude that so often makes foreign 
ald uncomfortable for both the donor and 
the recipient. 

India is democracy’s outpost today. Her 
way of life is the way of life that must have 
a chance to survice in this world, We hare 
here a pian to make that possible by means 
that are in themselves that way of life. 
From the Washington (D. C.) Post of March 

27, 1958 


BACKSTOPPING INDIA 


A free India is the key to a free Asia. 
That, in the starkest terms, is the Justifica- 
tion for the congressional resolution intro- 
duced by Senators KENNEDY and COOPER ex- 
pressing the American interest in joining 
with other nations to help India complete 
her current economic development program. 

“India stands as the only effective competi- 
tor to China,” Senator KENNEDY observed in 
an exceptionally incisive speech, “for the 
faith and following ot the millions of un- 


* 
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Committeed and restless peoples.“ She has 
chosen and maintained democratic methods 
in the face of heavy obstacles. She has 
achieved considerable economic growth in 
which the private sector plays a large and 
expanding role. What India does matters a 
great deal more than what some of her 
spokesmen say on individual matters of for- 
eign policy. As Senator Cooper noted in an 
accompanying speech: 

“If the democratic governments of Asia 
Tail to better the living standards of their 
people—they will lose their support. And, 
their people will look to the example of So- 
viet Russia and Communist China. This, 
rather than aggression, is the threat to the 
growth of democracy in Asla." 

The visible attainments in India are re- 
markable. In the first 5-year plan gross 
national product increased by 18 percent and 
per capita income by 11 percent, India is 
moving: instead of the stagnation that some- 
times afflicts new countries there is a spirit 
of dynamism that seems to infect even the 
Poorest villages. With the attack on food 
and industrial problems, there has been a 
Concurrent gradual fall in the birthrate. 

Remarkable as the accomplishments are, 
& yawning need remains. Per capita income 
is still below 860, and poor harvests in some 
degree have offset agricultural advances. The 
Present industrial expansion depends upon 
Outside as well as domestic capital; there is 
simply not enough capital available in India 
Or through outside private investment to 
fnance the broad industrial program neces- 
Sary to make headway against need. The 
Program is affected by high interest rates 
and by a drain on foreign exchange occa- 
Sioned in part by the very success of the 
initial phases of the expansion. 

The United States has agreed to lend 
India $225 million and make available per- 
haps $70 million more in agricultural com- 
Modities. Senator Kennenpy would have the 
Government go further. He would convert 
the 8170 million balance of the 1951 wheat 

to rupees in the fashion already sug- 
ges ted by Senator Cooper; he would author- 
ize expenditure in Europe of part of the 
-Import Bank loan, on the theory that 
the dollars ultimately would be spent in this 
Country; he would provide more flexibility 
in agricultural loans to the possible benefit 
Of third countries; he would appropriate the 
Tull $625 million requested for the Inter- 
Rational Development Fund so as to facil- 
itate projects in other countries; and he 
Would assist the development of Indian iron- 
Ore supplies to be purchased by the Japanese 
Steel industry. 

Such efforts would of course be supple- 
Mented substantially by those of other 
Countries. Germany, Britain, Japan, Can- 
es and France (in addition to the Soviet 
3 in a separate category) are already 

Iping India; perhaps other European 
Countries will join. Beyond these indi- 
‘dual efforts and what is being done by the 

orld Bank and the Colombo plan, Senator 

NEDY suggests that a committee of the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration be established to permit the con- 
tributing countries to mesh their plans 
‘ugh international consortium. 
x3 These, however, are details that go beyond 
simple statement of pu . The com- 
initment of the United States as outlined 
n the Kennedy-Cooper resolution, not in 
— but in intent, would be of enormous 
Nein and psychological importance. It 
th, uld have a not inconsiderable effect in 
bes cold war which is fought in India too; 

t far more significant, it would say to the 
People of India and free Asia that, quite 
rade from agreement or disagreement on 
dividual policies, the United States con- 
P: ders their welfare a factor in its own wel- 
mabey That. could be a beacon light in the 

ruggle to encourage and buttress free in- 
stitutions in Asia, 
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City of Lincoln Park, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the Record the follow- 
ing news story which recently appeared 
in the Mellus Newspapers in Michigan. 
It tells of action being taken by the city 
government of Lincoln Park, Mich., one 
of the communities in my district, to al- 
leviate unempleyment conditions in the 
area without waiting for Federal or 
State assistance. The example estab- 
lished by the city officials, illustrating 
their community spirit and faith, is, I 
believe, an excellent guide for the rest 
of the country and for our national of- 
ficials. I commend them for it. 

The article follows: 

SEEK List or Crrr's JOBLESS—JOHNS 
LAUNCHES EMERGENCY PLAN 

Lincoin Park this week became the first 
city in Michigan to launch a program to 
provide jobs for its unemployed citizens, 
without appropriating municipal funds and 
without waiting for Federal or State assist- 
ance. 

Mayor Jack Johns announced this five- 
point program, to be begun immediately: 

1. Appointment of an emergency work 
committee, composed of leading citizens, 
who will make a survey of the unemploy- 
ment problem and compile a list of all the 
city’s unemployed. 

2. Establishment of an employment bureau 
in the mayor's Office, to seek the use of men 
from this list on more than $17,500,000 worth 
of construction and civic improvements 
which are scheduled to begin in Lincoin 
Park this year. 

3. Immediate acceleration of plans for 
local civic projects, including school expan- 
sion, sewer and water line installation, a 
new Ecorse Creek Bridge at Howard Street, 
off-street parking lots, paving and resurfac- 
ing of streets, and park improvements. 

4. Use of city department heads, wherever 
possibie, to supervise work on city projects, 
this reducing the total cost to taxpayers. 

5. Application for Federal and State emer- 
gency-relief funds to finance other civic im- 
provements, including construction of a 
youth center and a library expansion. 

USE OWN BOOTSTRAPS 

“What we are doing Is trying to pull our- 
selves up by our own bootstraps, without 
waiting for Federal assistance, which might 
require 3 months," Johns said. “And I think 
we can do it.” 

Showing the seriousness of the 
economic situation, Johns pointed out that 
the city’s welfare load had increased from 
an average of 15 families to a present high 
of 60 families. Many applications are wait- 
ing to be processed, he added. 

Although no exact figures are available, 
Johns estimated that possibly several thou- 
sand Lincoln Park residents have been laid 
off since fall. 

MERCHANTS SUFFER 

Because of widespread unemployment, 
and because even those who are working are 
showing a reluctance to spend money, many 
businessmen are beginning to feel the pinch. 
This, in turn, could lead to more unem- 
ployment if merchants are forced to lay of 
clerical and sales personnel. 
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“By helping to solve the unemployment 
problem, we will also be helping the busi- 
nessmen, since much of the money that is 
earned in Lincoln Park will be spent in 
Lincoln Park. This, in turn, may serve as a 
primer to stimulate the city’s entire econ- 
omy. 

SEES RESPONSIBILITY . 

“I feel deeply concerned over the plight 
of these families whose wage-earners are un- 
employed. I believe that the city admin- 
istration has a definite responsibility to help 
them in every way possible. 

“The construction planned this year in 
Lincoln Park—totaling some $17,500,000— 
provides the answer to the problem. If the 
contractors will cooperate, there is no rea- 
son why many of these jobless Lincoln Park 
residents cannot be employed on projects in 
Lincoln Park,” Johns asserted. 

Among the work definitely scheduled to 
begin this year in Lincoln Park, Johns listed 
the following: 

1. A $6,800,000 progrom to convert the 
present Leo W. Huff Junior High School into 
a new high school, using money from a bond 
sale approved by yoters in a special election 
last June. 

2. A $3,600,000 project by the Wayne 
County road commission to install a water 
tunnel under River Bank avenue, from the 
Detroit River to a filtration plant in Allen 
Park. The tunnel is to be dug from a cen- 
tral shaft in Lincoln Park. 

3. A $2,800,000 sewer program planned by 
the city to help end flooding of streets and 
basements after heavy rains. Bonds to fi- 
nance the work were approyed in a special 
election last November. 

4. A $2,250,000 home-construction pro- 
gram by builders, with 225 homes planned 
throughout the city, at an average of 
$10,000 each. 

5. A $1 million program by the Michigan 
State Highway Department to widen Dix 
Highway and construct a center island. 

6. A $1,750,000 plan by the Wayne County 
drain commissioner to widen, deepen, and 
straighten the south branch of Ecorse 
Creek—with nearly half of the work to be 
done in Lincoln Park. 

7. A $200,000 street-paving and asphalt- 
resurfacing program, to be partially financed 
with the city’s share of gasoline and weight 
tax refunds. 

8. A $50,000 bridge over the south branch 
of the Ecorse Creek, at Howard Street, to be 
financed by the city with weight tax funds, 

9. A $35,000 program by the city to ex- 
pand off-street parking facilities behind 
stores on the west side of Fort Street, be- 
tween Arlington and O'Connor. 

10. A $17,000 program to improve Youth 
Center Park, VFW Park, Prop-Spinners’ Park, 
Braverman Park, and Papalas Park, using 
money obtained recently from the sale of 
several city-owned tracts of land. 

SEEK FEDERAL AID 


In addition, Johns said, the city will seek 
Federal funds for an early start on plans 
for a $70,000 youth center, adjacent to the 
police station, and a 620,000 expansion of 
the local library, on Southfield just west of 
the city hall. 

The mayor said that blueprints for both 
projects have been completed, but construc- 
tion has been delayed because of a lack of 
Tunds. 

Johns said that his emergency work pro- 
gram would be launched immediately, and 
predicted that it could be put into effect 
within 30 days. 

The committee's first task will be to make 
a complete analysis of the unemployment 
picture, using statistics and figures from the 
three Michigan State unemployment com- 
pensation offices which serve the city—in 
Dearborn, Wyandotte, and southwest Detroit. 
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PRINT COUPONS 


To aid in the survey, the Mellus News- 
papers will print coupons, one of which ac- 
companies this story, giving jobseekers an 
opportunity to register their names, 

The coupons provide spaces for an unem- 
ployed person's name, age, address, length of 
time unemployed, name of last employer, 
and the type of skill or work which he can 
perform. 

These coupons should not be construed 
as formal applications for work, since they 
will merely be used by the mayor's com- 
mittee in determining how many persons are 
unemployed, and what type of workers are 
available. 

Job application forms will be made avail- 
able within a week or two, when the em- 
ployment bureau is established. Johns said 
that the city will also work closely with 
labor union officials in organizing the em- 
ployment program. 

The committee will make a complete 
analysis of all the work planned in the city, 
preparing a breakdown of the various types 
of skills needed. 

Contractors and Government agencies in 
charge of the various projects will then be 
requested to hire unemployed Lincoln Park 
residents, whenever possible, on the con- 
struction work in the city. 


ASK CONTRACTORS 


Johns said that all contractors engaged by 
the city—for the bridge, offstreet lots, sewer 
program and street work—would be asked to 
employ men from the list compiled by the 
work committee. 

City supervisory personnel will be put in 
charge of the park improvement program, 
and jobless residents will be given priority 
Tor the work. 

Johns pointed out that the city’s VFW 
post has contributed money for playground 
equipment at a new 2-acre park named for 
the post on Montie Road near Empire. 


OTHER OFFERS 


The Lincoln Park Kiwanis Club has offered 
to donate equipment for a Disneyland play- 
ground in Youth Center Park, while Samuel 
Braverman has offered $500 for equipment 
in a “tot-lot” park, named for his late 
brother, Al Braverman, at Electric and De- 
troit Streets. 

Robert C. Miller, the city’s public services 
director, and Joseph -Meyer, building in- 
spector, have each volunteered to supervise 
work on the Howard Street bridge and the 
offstreet parking lots, to reduce the total 
cost to the city, thus making more money 
available for other projects. 

Mayor Jack Johns announced yesterday 
that he has asked the following citizens to 
serve on his emergency work committee: 
Howard Campbell, assistant school superin- 
tendent; Lawrence M. Bailey, city controller; 
Ernest North, auto dealer; Kenneth Crowley, 
real estate broker; David Riddell, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Wiers. Two others will be named 
2 me chamber of commerce and security 

an. 


Can Ignorance of the Area Coverage 
Covenant Kill Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following impor- 
tant and interesting article written by 
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the Honorable Clyde T. Ellis, which ap- 
peared in the Rural Electrification mag- 
azine of March 1958: 
Can IGNORANCE OF THE AREA COVERAGE 
COVENANT KILL Us? 


(By Clyde T. Ellis) 


Yes; there is real danger that ignorance 
can destroy the rural electrification pro- 


Ignorance, of course, is simply lack of 
knowledge of the facts, All of us are ignor- 
ant of most facts. No one of us In our com- 
plex society can be informed on more than 
an infinitesimal part of the facts. And the 
more we know, the more we realize the ex- 
tent of our ignorance. 

Decisions are made every day based not 
on facts but on ignorance. Tennyson said it 
this way: 


“Blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling Judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long.“ 


Enough of this and democracy itself could 
all. 


How many of us know that Uncle Sam 
has always required the rural electric sys- 
tems to carry out the area coverage policy? 
How many of us really know what it is? 
How many Congressmen know it? Do Ike 
and Ezra know it? 


UNIQUE IN THE WORLD 


How many know that this is something 
new in the world? How many know it can 
yet wreck much of the rural electrification 
program? 

The legislative history of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act clearly shows that Congress 
intended that electric service be provided to 
aly of unserved rural America—and this 
means continuous adequate service. This 
was the intent and purpose of the Pace Act 
amendment of 1944 extending the amorti- 
gation period from 25 to 35 years and re- 
ducing the interest rate from about 2.6 per- 
cent to 2 percent. It was the Government's 
covenant. Moreover, the act was just as 
carefully written to prevent the making of 
unfeasible loans. The Administrator was 
required to certify to the feasibility of each 
loan—that it would be repaid on schedule 
with interest. 

These two requirements, standing alone, 
may seem grossly inconsistent. They are 
diametrically opposed to each other, unless 
certain assumptions are made. 

But these assumptions were made—and are 
still made. The assumptions were if the 
electric co-ops and power districts were to 
serve sparsely settled rural America, how- 
ever uneconomical, the Federal Government 
would continue (1) to make loan funds 
available as needed, and (2) at a low rate 
of interest. These assumptions were and are 


the very heart of the whole REA program. 


Propagandists contend the 2 percent loans 
constitute a Government subsidy. To this 
we reply that throughout the total history 
lof the rural electrification program, the 
rural electrics have instead subsidized the 
United States Treasury to the tune of about 
$50 million and that over the same time 
the United States Treasury has subsidized the 
profit power companies to the tune of many 
billions of dollars in interest-free loan bene- 
fits through the accelerated tax amortization 
racket. And, oh yes, the administration is 
also giving money away for rural electrifica- 
tion in Egypt. (See my report to the Na- 
tional Annual Meeting, Dallas, February 3, 
1958, p. 39.) 

Section 6 of the standard REA loan con- 
tract with the electric co-ops and power dis- 
tricts reads as follows: 

“The borrower shall make diligent effort to 
extend electric service to all unserved per- 
sons within the service area of the borrower 
who (a) desire such service and (b) meet 
all reasonable requirements established by 
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the borrower as a condition of such service. 
At such time or times as the administrator 
may require, the borrower shall make diligent 
effort to obtain applications for membership 
in the borrower or subscriptions to its capital 
stock, as the case may be, from all such per- 
sons, and shall accept such applications or 
subscriptions by appropriate corporate ac- 
tion.” 

It became the co-op’s covenant when they 
signed the contract. This decision of the 
Congress and of the President who signed 
the act was a social decision, not an economic 
decision. It was a decision in the interest 
of the general welfare, not for profit nor for 
anyone's special gain. It was a decision to 
require the larger rural users—and the more 
thickly settled areas of them—to subsidize 
service to the smaller users and the more 
thinly settled areas, 

We know of nowhere else on earth that 
this noble area coverage principle has been 
required of electric utilities serving in rural 
areas. Even where it appears in profit pow- 
er company franchises and certificates, the 
companies are not required in practice to live 
up to it. Why, I couldn't get three-phase 
service in my house right here in metropoli- 
tan Washington. 

Rural electric leaders have always taken 
seriously their contract obligation to serve 
all the unserved. Even so, there are at least 
2 million rural Americans still without elec- 
tric service. And our systems are already 
scattered mighty thin, with the average 
only about three services to the mile. 

The appeals come in daily, to the local sys- 
tems, to Members of Congress, to REA, and 
to NRECA. (We suspect the White House 
gets them, too.) 

Here are typical sentences from letters, 
usually handwritten: 

“Can't you help us?“ 

“We can't expect to live much longer and 
we would like to get lights before we die.” 

“Mother is bedfast and it would help 50 
much.” 

“My children don't have an even break 
in school without electricity. Also, they are 
getting an inferiority complex about it.” 

“My husband died several years ago and 
I have to wash for a living and raise my chil- 
dren, too. An electric washer would help me 
so much.” 

Already a large percentage of the more 
than 4 million farm families and rural es- 
tablishments served are of this less-than- 
break-even category. And now, with Ike and 
Ezra and Wall Street sponsoring a bill to 
make the systems go to Wall Street for their 
loans at whatever interest rates Wall Street 
chooses to charge them, the rural electrics 
are scared stiff. 

Oh, it's true the bill promises loan insur- 
ance for some loans and a revolving fund 
for some others. But the only real insurance 
is that under the bill the rural electric sys- 
tems themselves would start revolying. The 
rural people already served are doubling their 
use of power about every 5 years. This 
means constant rebuilding of the systems 
larger. Construction costs are still going 
up. Wholesale power rates to the systems 
are being raised by the Administration, and 
by the profit public service companies. 
Roughly $200 million in new loans are re- 
quired each year now, even to keep on serv- 
ing those already served. 

Wall Street knows that America is ignorant 
of this area coverage covenant which was 
exacted by our Government to the eternal 
burden of the rural electric systems. It 
knows the rural electrics have no means of 
informing the people of it, that their blind 
and naked Ignorance of this fact leaves them 
vulnerable to propaganda and brawling 
Judgments. So Wall Street dishes out the 
propaganda and uses Ike and Ezra—who 
may also be ignorant of it. 

But I'm going to send a copy of this to 
each of them—and to the Congress, too. 
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They ought to hear also from you and your 
System's members. Let not ignorance be 
our doom. 

We'll keep our aren coverage covenant 
with Uncle Sam and he'll keep his adequate- 
loans-at-low-interest covenant with rural 
America—I think, 


Colleges and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. The Honorable 
Byron G. Allen; Minnesota's fine com- 
missioner of agriculture, spoke at Con- 
cordia College on January 17, 1958, on 
the subject of Colleges and Politics. I 
have asked permission under unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp this 
timely and thoughtful discussion of stu- 
dent attitudes, possibilities, and respon- 
Sibilities in the field of politics, 

The address follows: 

COLLEGES AND POLITICS 

Throughout much of the world, student 
opinion is an important force in political af- 
Tairs, and student participation a vital factor 
in political campaigns. This has not been so 
in the United States where for the majority 
Of students, aloofness, unconcern, and out- 
Tight scorn for politics and politicians have 
Characterized the attitudes on the campus. 

Y. I do not know. I can only venture 
& few observations and opinions, before ex- 
Pressing my concern for the future of our 
representative form of government and our 
democratic processes. 

It seems to me, first of all, that student 
attitudes reflect the opinion of American 
Parents who do not want their sons and 
Gaughters to enter upon political careers. 

& Gallup poll, a few years ago, 7 out of 10 
Mothers so expressed themselves. 

Second, politics is a dirty word in the 
Vocabulary of those who have never bothered 
to learn its true meaning. To these unin- 
formed, who never took a political science 
course, or who were made immune to such 
Studies before a political scientist had con- 
tact with them in a classroom, the word 
Politics means trickery, chicanery, conniv- 
ance, and deceit. Often one hears it said 
that “a politician thinks of the next election 
While a statesman thinks of the next gen- 
eration,” 8 

Third, elected and appointive officials come 
and go at the city hall, the courthouse, the 

te capitol, and the numerous govern- 
Mental buildings of the Federal Govern- 
ment, To those who think in terms of a 

areer and a future, with financial stability 
qumctent to found a home and support a 
amily, a political career is too insecure. 
ps it is as insecure in tenure as that 

Of a college football coach. 
ate Americans desire success in life, 
Si Success to shallow minds, is correllated 
th the gaining of money, and of financial 
und economic power. In many a name-call- 
wh argument it is said, “If he is so smart, 
¥ ain't he rich?“ Students observe that 
ir teachers usually drive automobiles 
Which are classified as battered heaps, while 
ts essmen, more often, have the late 

Odels, with all the chrome intact. So, stu- 
1 ts decide, There are two kinds of intel- 
ectual people: dumb ones and clever ones.” 
ot nen. most Americans enjoy the comfort 

being conformists. Often, students re- 
dect this approach to comfort. They be- 
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leve that to discuss politics is to get into 
an argument, which leads to name-calling, 
which loses friends, which makes one an 
“odd ball.“ Besides, it is more pleasant to 
be a “regular.” So political discussion is 
avoided unless, of course, one takes part in 
a discussion where all agree and belong to 
1 of the 2 mutual admiration societies which 
I call, “I Like Ike” and “I'm Madly About 
Adlai," 

As a working politician, a country poli- 
tician for the past 36 years, I am concerned 
about these long-prevalent American opin- 
ions on politics and politicians. Further- 
more, I desire that my family be spared 
when my obituary is read: “Mr. Allen served 
8 years in the Iowa Legislature.” Public 
opinion is prone to liken such a term to 8 
years in the Iowa penitentiary. 

Such concern as I have expressed was that 
of a late Republican, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt. Judge Vanderbilt was also a 
teacher. He was, for many years, dean of 
the Law School of New York University. 
The Citizenship Clearing House was his in- 
spired idea to meet the challenge of Ameril- 
can apathy or outright revulsion to politi- 
cal participation. The slogan of C. C. H. is 
“better minds for better politics,” coined to 
illustrate the need for recruiting political 
participants among the youth of the land, 
including college campuses. Vanderbilt saw 
the necessity for interesting students and 
training them. on the campuses of colleges 
and universities. He realized, as too few do, 
that government is a human necessity, and 
that whenever educated, skilled, and trained 
minds with high ethical and moral stamina 
are not attracted to the field of politics, a 
vacuum is created. When this is so, the 
vacuum is quickly filled by those of less 
education and training, too often with those 
who are skilled only in unethical and amoral 
practices, 

When called upon, Americans respond to 
take part in a host of activities. We give 
or tax ourselves lavishly for religious, fra- 
ternal, benevolent, patriotic, health, educa- 
tional, scientific, governmental, and military 
purposes. And, we do not confine our ex- 
penditures to our local community, State, 
or national areas, We expend billions of 
hard-earned dollars throughout the world. 
Americans work hard on a gratis basis in 
many flelds and within the membership and 
affiliation of thousands of organizations 
with an energy that is astounding. They 
support the PTA, the alumni association of 
their alma mater, the missionary society, 
the ladies aid, the American Legion, the 
Red Cross, and the March of Dimes. But, 
alas, only some 58 percent of our eligible 
citizens voted in the last presidential elec- 
tion, according to Dr. Alexander Heard, now 
at Harvard, formerly a political scientist at 
the University of North Carolina, He found 
in his survey that $200 million was spent in 
the 1956 campaign for the activities of all 
committees, parties, and candidates. This 
huge sum of money came from less than 
5 percent of our people, and the bulk of it 
from less than 1% percent. According to a 
United States Senate subcommittee, ap- 
pointed to study the source of political 
campaign money, 12 American families gave 
$1,153,735, 90 percent of which went to the 
coffers of 1 major party. 

No wonder there is concern for our system 
of representative and democratic. govern- 
ment which we must keep strong and cause 
to function more efficiently and responsively 
to the needs of our time, if we are not to see 
the world go under to communism, or to 
other autocratic and dictatorial systems. To 
succeed with our form of government, we 
must recognize politics as the art and sci- 
ence of government which, in a representa- 
tive form, like ours, operating with demo- 
cratic processes, functions best with 4 free 
and open contrast of opinion and ideas. I 
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might use clash of opinion and ideas and, 
I will add that in my opinion, politics func- 
tions with the best results in a two-party 
state. We must understand that statesmen 
must also be politicians. If they are not 
politicians, they will never have the oppor- 
tunity to learn statecraft, and they will 
never rise to the pinnacle of statesmanship. 
We can and must all participate in politics 
if we are to be well-rounded and complete 
citizens. Participating in politics, to which 
so many American mothers object, does not 
mean, necessarily, running for or holding 
public office. To study the issues of the day, 
to inform oneself on the qualifications of 
erate and then to discuss political af- 
fairs with family and friends, is 

in politics in the highest sense etna beac 
Especially important is the broad philoso- 
phy of the parties in the approach their 
leaders, candidates, executives, and legislators 
take to the social, economic, and political 
problems of our day, not the day of our 
grandfathers. 

Most people ought to Join a party, for it 
is through the political parties and the con- 
tests which they stage that we crystallize 
public opinions. The campaign is a part of 
the alchemy of politics, and parties are an 
essential element in the process. The cam- 
paigns that parties wage are at time at an 
intellectual level that seeks out the votes of 
those who can be appealed to only on a 
simple emotional basis. This is the most 
serious fault of far too many politicians, 
newspaper writers, radio commentators, TV 
showmen, and advertising sloganeers. Even 
so, the campaign, as conducted by our po- 
litical parties, is the only specially staged 
contest our system affords on the issues and 
the men, With better minds in politics we 
will have better politics. The net result will 
be better governmental operations which 
will more clearly meet the needs of a rapidly 
changing world. Some should become parti- 
sans, but with changing issues, all should be 
willing to cross the aisle, as they describe 
the process in British politics, and change 
party affiliations or take an independent 
stand, when conscience so dictates. 

That we do not all think and act alike is 
helpful to our system of government, and 
abhorrent to dictators. Inherited political 
affiliation, adherence to the majority party 
because of economic and social pressures in 
a given community, and blind partisanship, 
frustrate our system. Pressures like these 
are the tools of authoritarian forms of goy- 
ernment. 

To illustrate my point about the thought- 
less inflexibility of traditional party alle- 
giance in a family or a community, I often 
use an experience in my college days. 
Through one of my professors of history at 
Iowa State College, Dr. Louis Bernard 
Schmidt, I became a friend and associate of 
@ young Scotchman who came to Ames for 
graduate study in animal husbandry. His 
avocation or hobby was politics, and while in 
the United States he desired to observe the 
American and Iowa scene, We often read, 
studied, and talked politics together, and, 
when the opportunity presented itself, we 
attended meetings, rallies, and caucuses. 
Prankly, the interest in such matters in that 
community was at such a low ebb, there 
was not much to see or hear, and my young 
friend was disappointed and somewhat dis- 
gusted with the lack of interest. He used 
to question other students on the campus to 
learn of their attitudes and party alle- 


gilances, and one day he came to me with 


this observation: It seems, Barney, that all 
these students at Iowa State think that they 
belong to the same party as their fathers. 
Since Iowa is overwhelmingly Republican, 
nearly all the students think they are Re- 
publicans, but they cannot tell me why they 
are Republicans or Democrats, as the case 
may be. So, I have come to the conclusion 
that the expenses for holding an election 
in Iowa should be eliminated. You should 
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have all your decisions based on the scien- 
tino computations of the Department of 
Vital Statistics which could, with less ex- 
pense, take a census of Republicans and 
Democrats, and thereafter keep an accurate 
account of the deathrate and birthrate of 
Republicans and Democrats.” 

My collegemate, who, incidentally, was 
the colonel of a Scottish regiment in World 
War IT and is now the head of an agricultural 
experiment station in Scotland, was the one 
who first told me of the great difference be- 
tween the organizational structure, financial 
system, and campaign methods of British 
parties and our own. For example, he told 
me of the university bureaus of several par- 
ties. These have the cooperation of the 
administrative authorities of British educa- 
tional institutions and hold regular lectures, 
meetings, and sessions to recruit on the 
campuses. Thus they arouse the Interest 
and gain the allegiance and enthusiasm of 
trained minds for politics. The purpose of 
the Citizenship Clearing House is like that 
of the educational bureaus of the parties 
in Britain and of the partisan clubs, the 
Young Republican League and Young Demo- 
cratic-Parmer-Labor clubs on Minnesota 
campuses. Citizens in our country need to 
develop a feeling of pride in their political 
activity, just as they do when they perform 
the worthwhile chores of their church or the 
local chamber of commerce. 

Each time I have appeared before a student 
body to speak, I have been asked, “How can 
I take part in politics?” I will give my sug- 
gestions which have been gained after many 
years of experience: 

1. Do not plan to make politics your voca- 
tion. But, by all means, make political 
activity one of your avocations—at least a 
hobby and a subject that you can discuss 
as well, in the suitable business and social 
surroundings, at golf or at a bridge hand. 
Take pleasure in studying economic, social, 
and political problems. Read articles and 
books which present a contrast of views. 

2. Remember that there are fields of public 
service, political in nature, in municipal, 
State, Federal, and international service, 
which can be made a career. One can be- 
come informed about these fields through the 
various civil-service offices. Most times, such 
Positions offer security, safe tenure, and often 
good salaries and opportunities for advance- 
ment. Such positions are not like elective 
and appointive public office. Very, very few 
can ever expect to earn a lifelong salary in 
competitive elective careers. 

3. Join the political party that most nearly 
represents your own philosophy of govern- 
ment, the one whose leaders, legislative, and 
congressional delegations, for the most part, 
take such a stand as represents your views 
on the issues of the day. 

Stay with that party and its candidates if 
you expect to influence that party in the 
future. Do not leave the party for light 
and transient reasons. However, should you 
find the position of the party untenable to 
you on what you conceive to be major issues, 
hold your party msible. At least 
“scratch the ticket,” but if need be because 
it is a matter of good conscience, change af- 
filiation as you would change a dirty shirt. 
Harold Ickes was a turncoat Republican, and 
Wendell Wilkie a turncoat Democrat. Sir 
Winston Churchill has changed parties twice 
in his illustrious career. 

5. Unless you are willing to swallow your 
pride and live with the thought of being an 
abject opportunist, do not fear to join the 
minority party in your community. By so 
doing, you may be contributing to the build- 
ing of a two-party State. This is a great 
contribution to the public welfare. Fur- 
thermore, your opportunity will inevitably 
come with the passage of time for, nationally 
and in most States, no party stays in power 
in perpetuity. 

6. To become a real factor in competitive 
politics, you must become known to your 
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fellow citizens, This can only be accom- 
plished by being observed as one who takes 
part in caucuses, rings the doorbells, con- 
tributes modestly and within his means to 
the political “war chest,” assists Incumbent 
leaders or aspiring ones in whom you are 
justified in placing your trust. Do the 
chores. Be on hand when there is work to 
do. The formula is good for gaining promi- 
nence in any organization. 

7. If you ever decide to run for office and 
are thin skinned, are easily discouraged, and 
cannot take the psychological strain of being 
beaten, the only advice I can give is, “be 
on the right ticket in the right year.” 

My generation is probably guilty of giving 
politics a bad name, We have conducted 
too many campaigns on the low level of an 
emotional binge. We thought we were re- 
forming our governmental system when we 
established some unrealistic laws to rule our 
civil-service systems, This has weakened the 
party system, but the parties can be 
strengthened with more commendable meth- 
ods than unabashed spolls. In adopting an 
inflexible civil service, we have not attained 
as workable a system for staffing depart- 
mental and bureau offices as we might have 
had. Furthermore, it generally is conceded 
that incompetents are often frozen in their 
jobs. In our attacks on the spoils system, 
we have destroyed the political reward sys- 
tem which did help build party organizations 
and help put on the campaigns, 

We further hampered political parties 
when we said we "voted for the man and not 
the party.” Independence was “highbrow” 
a few years ago but it threatened the prin- 
ciple of party responsibility. By voting for 
the man, we undermined the principle of 
party responsibility and we often created 
or threatened ourselves with government by 
“deadlock,” with executive offices in the 
hands of one party and legislative power in 
the hands of the opposition. 

Even so, it is quite right to believe and 
trust in our political system and form of 
government. However, we should not be so 
falsely proud as to admit no shortcomings or 
look with distrust on the systems of many 
of the governments of the Western World and 
of our sister democracies. In fact, we could 
improve our party system by adopting some 
of the methods of adult education or year- 
round campaigning that are practiced in 
Scandinavia; and, by financing our candi- 
dates and parties in the manner used in 
Great Britain, we might curtail the Influence 
of those who would corrupt our system by 
financing the campaigns. 

We would do well to give our people more 
of an opportunity to read, hear broadcasts, 
and view telecasts sponsored by our political 
parties than to have to depend, almost en- 
tirely, on advertising supported and spon- 
sored mediums of information. 

Most serious, as I see our problems, is the 
fact that our political parties and their can- 
didates are dependent on receiving huge 
sums of money to put on effective campaigns. 
The rank-and-file of citizens are apathetic 
to the need for these huge sums, but they 
would never vote for a candidate they had 
never seen in person, a likeness on a bill- 
board, viewed on TV, heard over the radio, 
and read about in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Collectively, we as citizens have 
created a vacuum, and it has been filled by 
large contributors who give from the well- 
filled coffers of big business or from the 
rather ample tréasuries of big labor. 

Each time we have had a political cam- 
paign fund scandal in our history, we have 
responded with unrealistic restrictive, cor- 
rupt practice legislation. For the most part 
we have later discovered loop holes or we 
have forced political giving into an “under 
the table“ operation. What we need to do is 
to set up a national and State-by-State sys- 
tem for solicitation of 1, 5, and 10 dollar 
bills from the rank-and-file of our citizens to 
sustain the great debate, This is because our 
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honest and well-meaning candidates for 
office should feel indebted to all of us for the 
opportunity to serve, rather than be forced 
to choose, when elected, between those who 
merely voted and those who made possible 
their campaigns to appeal for the votes, 

Incidentally, a young man In Alexandria, 
Minn., last year attended Harvard Univer- 
sity on a Nieman fellowship, which was 
awarded to him because he led a laboratory 
test in political fund ralsing in his com- 
munity using the Red Cross pattern. John 
O. Obert is a politician in the true sense of 
the word. His work has been proclaimed 
and approved throughout the land and he 
was rewarded and honored by Harvard and 
by the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. has never held or sought a 
public office. So far as I know, he has never 
been a political party officer. 

Politics has been my ayocation and hobby 
throughout my life. Iam proud to be listed 
as an old pro. My vogations have been 
farming, newspaper work, and farm manage- 
ment, with a few years of elective and ap- 
pointive public office thrown in, Through 
the years, I have found as high a percentage 
of admirable men and women in politics 
as I found in the business world. There are 
successes and failures in politics just as in 
any other field of human endeavor. The 
work in politics is gratifying because it is 
in the public service. 

College trained people must surely realize 
that our political system requires the very 
highest of ethical and moral standards. 
If they refuse to take part in the affairs of 
government, they will not be in a posititon 
to improve the American way of life. They 
will, in fact, by the sin of omission, open 
the door to elements which are criminal or 
subversive in their intent, 

As John P. Curran said in 1790: “It is the 
common fate of the indolent to see their 
rights become a prey to the active. The 
condition upon which God hath given lib- 
erty to man is eternal vigilance; which con- 
dititon if he break, servitude is at once the 
consequence of his crime and the punish- 
ment of his guilt.” 

Enduring friendships are to be made 
through political contacts, with both those 
with whom you agree and those with whom 
you disagree. Because contacts with your 
fellowmen are inescapable and because we 
all want friends, I suggest active member- 
ship in a political party as worthy a means 
to that end as membership in the coun- 
try club, Our system of representative gov- 
ernment, functioning with democratic proo- 
esses, must have better minds for better 
politics, 


Time Lies About Press in Coverage of 
Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Speaker, in his 
Editor's Notebook, Mr. John S. Knight, 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, takes 
Time magazine to. task and defends his 
own Chicago Daily News. 

We are justly proud of many of our 
Midswest newspapers because they show 


independence and present a point of 


view which, besides expressing the spirit 
of the Middle West, take a stand where 
many other sources of public communi- 
cation do not. 
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As Mr. Knight points out, the Chicago 
Daily News enjoys a very enviable repu- 
tation for news reporting. Mr. Knight's 
refutation of the charges of Time maga- 
zine should be brought to the attention 
of the country. 


The Editor's Notebook comments in 


3 Chicago Daily News of March 22 fol- 
ows: . 


THE Eprron's NOTEBOOK 


TIME LIES ABOUT PRESS IN COVERAGE OF 
RECESSION 

Time magazine, which arrogates to itself 
all of the journalistic virtues, is currently 
Panning the country’s newspapers for down- 
Playing the severity of the recession. 

In an article titled “Silver-Lining the 
Stump,” the self-styled weekly newsmaga- 
zine says the editors in many of the cities 
where unemployment is the heaviest range 
uneasily from boosterism to ostrichism. 

Time charges that newspapers from Seattle 
to Savannah have been doing their unlevel 
best to bull their way through one of the 
Nation’s biggest—and most botched—run- 
ning stories: the recession. 

To document its case, Time reproduced a 
number of what it called hopeful headlines. 
Of the 6 headlines used in Time's press sec- 
tion, 4 were taken from newspapers pub- 
lished by the Knight organization. 

We take no pride in being selected by the 
editors of Time for this dubious distinction. 
Nor are we comforted by the thought that 
Time finds our newspapers so interesting. 

We object rather to Time's willful if not 
80 skillful attempt to give its readers the 
impression that our newspapers are leading 
the country in sliver-lining the slump. 

Headlines picked to misrepresent 


To support its contention, Time not only 
Searched for headlines which would serve its 
Purpose but deliberately lifted the subhead 
Of a Detroit Free Press headline out of con- 
text to twist its meaning. 

When this deceit was called to Time's at- 
tention, the explanation was outright stu- 
Pidity with the blame being placed on a girl 
researcher. 

For its Miami exhibit, Time selected a 
headline: “Economy Sound, Says CC Leader.“ 

This particular headline appeared over a 
Wire service story from New Orleans quot- 
ing Philip Talbott, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, as saying that 
the Nation’s economy basically sound. 

But Time chose to ignore an adjoining 
headline: “GOP Is Getting Slump It 
Planned.” 

This story was a blast by Senator HUBERT 
Houmpnrey Democrat, of Minnesota, at the 
Republicans for not taking firm measures 
to halt the recession. 

The headlines used by Time from the 
Charlotte Observer and the Chicago Daily 
News were newsworthy but carefully picked 
by Time's editors to convey the impression 
that Knight doesn't want to scare the ad- 
vertisers, 

Notebook warned of coming trouble 


Actually, We are determined to print all 
the significant facts. These may include 
facts with frightening implications as well as 
facts that encourage optimism. 

Long before Time tumbled to the fact 
that the country was headed for a slump, I 
warned that a continuation of the wage- 
Price cycle and the pay-and-pass-on philoso- 
Phy generally accepted by union and busi- 
ness leaders must inevitably spell economic 
trouble. 

Sylvia Porter wrote me recently: “I have 

n keeping a mental check on how many 
times you have been ‘way, way ahead of the 
news. It's quite an impressive record. If we 
date the recession from the time when you 

e cautious in January, 1957—as I so 
Well remember—it is already a year and 
a half old.“ 
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As recently as February 16, I said in an- 
swer to businessmen appealing for editorial 
statesmanship and criticizing the press for 
seeking out the bad news: 

“Blaming the press for the recession re- 
minds me of the Hoover days when editors 
were urged to bury stories of business and 
bank failures, 

“The reasoning was that people would 
have more confidence if they didn't know 
the truth. I was under the impression that 
such unrealistic thinking had gone out of 
style with Mr. Hoover. But apparently, such 
is not the case. 

“No newspaper wants to promote bad times. 
But it has an obligation to give its readers 
the truth. 

“This applies not only to business and 
economic conditions but to the conduct of 
government on every level.” 

Incidentally, and for Time's information. 
the headliné on my article read “Concealing 
the Truth Won't Build Confidence.“ 

Earned reputation for reporting facts 

Few newspapers in the United States have 
covered all aspects of the recession, including 
Florida’s economic setback and its worst 
winter, as thoroughly as the Miami Herald. 

The Chicago Daily News, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Akron Beacon Journal, and the 
Charlotte Observer are noted for factual, 
hard-hitting reporting. 

We don’t run away from realities, or pre- 
tend, as Time has done until recently, that 
the President is a well man. 

Nor do we have any illusions that Henry 
Luce, Eric Johnston and Paul Hoffman can 
save Red China with the taxpayers’ money. 

Unlike Editor Luce, we try to mirror the 
world as it is and not as we should like 
it to be. 

Truth discarded to make a story 


Most editors, and people in general, are 
affiicted at times with intellectual myopia. 

But there is no excuse for dishonest re- 
porting and twisting statements out of con- 
text to make an editor look like an oracle. 

Time says that in Detroit, some of the big 
auto plant shutdowns have landed in the 
back pages. 

The inference here is that Detroit news- 
papers are deliberately fooling their readers. 

This is a lie. 

Time charges that the Atlanta Journal 
suppressed news of a Lockheed layoff; has 
zealously kept the State's slump off the front 
page. and, until last week, even banned the 
word recession from the paper. 

These, too, are lies. 

As the Journal replied: “Three statements: 
Three complete falsehoods, That's a pretty 
poor batting average, even for Time.“ 

But then, Time magazine is not noted for 
fairness or accuracy. 

It attempts rather to be sprightly and in- 
teresting—even to the point of seldom letting 
the facts spoil a good story. 

In its recent vicious and distorted survey 
of newspaper coverage of the recession, Time 
seems to have succeeded admirably on both 


counts. 
JoHN S. KNIGHT. 


About St. Patrick on His Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my favorite days of the 
year has come and gone but surely it is 
never too late to sing more praises to him 
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we honor on that day, March 17, the great 
St. Patrick, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the beautiful story 
of the saint as related by Jim Bishop, a 
reporter who knows his saints and how 
to write about them. 

The article follows: 

ABOUT Sr. Patrick on His Dar 


St. Patrick was not an Irishman, Much 
of the knowledge about him is not precise, 
but the scholars believe that the patron of 
the Emerald Isle was born in England. His 
father was a Latin and a subject of Rome. 
His name was Calpurnius and, in the region 
of Liverpool, father was a town official and 
a deacon. St. Patrick's real name was 
Patricius Magonus Sucatus. He was born in 
389 and his grandfather was a priest. 

Patricius was 14 when he was carried off by 
Trish raiders as a slave. He served a master 
who had an estate near Ballymena in County 
Antrim. The boy was a pagan. He believed 
in nothing. The work in which he engaged 
was the tending of sheep. 

It was a lonely labor. After a time, 
Patricius felt that he was no longer alone. 
Someone was with him; someone he could 
not see. It was God. The boy learned to 
pray in the best way—not by reciting formal 
prayers, but by opening his heart. “My spirit 
was stirred up.“ Patricius said later, so that 
in a single day I said as many as a hundred 
prayers and at night nearly as many.” 

YOUTH RECEIVES WARNING 

He was an ox-strong boy of 20 when he 
heard a voice warning him to prepare for a 
brave effort which would bring him home. 
He traveled 200 miles to a bay he saw in his 
dream and boarded a ship he had never seen. 
The ship sailed down the Irish Sea and, after 
3 days, beached on a strange shore. 

The captain, the sailors, and Patricius 
walked for 30 days through sand and forests 
and in hot sun and chill of night. The men 
starved. The captain demanded to know 
what kind of a god the Christian had who 
would permit men to die of hunger. The 
young man prayed for food. In the morn- 
ing, a herd of wild pigs crossed their path. 
The men stayed 2 days, slaughtering and 
cooking and eating. 

They found wild honey and water. When 
they reached a town, Patricius learned that 
he was not home. He was in France. He 
stayed awhile and worked. At the age of 22, 
he reached his home in England. 

MORE VOICES HEARD 

Here again he heard voices. He was cer- 
tain that the voices were real because they 
were not associated with an illness and they 
did not bid him to do bad things. They 
were many and they begged him to “come 
back to Ireland and walk among them in 
holiness.” ‘ 

He first went to France and studied for the 
priesthood. He wanted to be a missionary 
in Ireland. The had sent Palladius 
there, but this bishop died within a year. 
That is why, when Patricius was ready to 
undertake his labors, he was not only a 
priest, but a bishop as well. 

Patricius was 43 when he set his foot on 
the greenest sod. From this point on, his- 
tory is confused with legend. 

It seems sound to say that he began 
preaching Jesus Christ and Christian doc- 


, trine in Ulster. At Tara, he pitted his secure 


faith against the so-called magic of the druid 
priests and Patricius did so well that King 
Laoghaire permitted him to continue his 
work as an evangelist. 

At every other turn in the road, Patricius 
had to fight the druids. He ducked flying 
spears and fled fire and overturned a big 
idol at Crom Cruach in Leitrim, With a 
simple shamrock, the bishop converted two 
daughters of a king to Christianity. 
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DESCIPLES GATHERED 

He preached up and down the coasts and 
inland. Like his Master, he gathered disci- 
ples, and they preached and converted. 
Patricius was old and broken in health but 
he Lived to see a big cathedral at Armagh 
and small churches in many towns and he 
saw the decline of the druids, too. 

Patricius, to prove his love and his hu- 
mility, went to the top of Mount Aigli, and 
remained there 40 days and 40 nights fast- 
ing. “The birds were a trouble to him and 
he could not see the face of the heavens, 
the earth or the sea.” From the summit, 
he blessed the people of Ireland, who were 
now his people. 

He died in 461, at the age of 72. There is 
no record that he drove the snakes from the 
land. However, it seems certain that, in 29 
years of work, Saint Patrick baptized more 
people than John the Baptist and preached 
to many more people than his Master did in 
3 years. 

I told this story to my family. They come 
from the Counties Wexford and Cork, from 
the banks of the Slaney and the Lee. They 
are the Murphys and the Bishops and the 
McSwiggens, They listened in silence and, 
when I was finished, one of them said: “A 
good story, that one.” There was more 
silence, and then one said, speaking for the 
others: “And every word of it true, except 
that the good saint came from England. 
That's a dom lie.” 


Address by Daniel W. Bell, President, 
American Security & Trust Co., Com- 
memorating 75th Anniversary of the 
Establishment of the Career Service in 
the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent granted me by the House, 
I am including an address delivered by 
Daniel W. Bell, president and chairman 
of the American Security & Trust Co., 
of Washington, D. C., before a luncheon 
meeting of the Washington Board of 
Trade commemorating the 75th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of career serv- 
ice in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bell is familiar with this subject 
matter, having been employed in the 
Federal Government for a number of 
years. During the period from 1934 to 
1939 he was Acting Director of the 
Budget. He later became Under Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury where 
he served from 1940 to 1945. 

The address follows: 

I am indeed honored and feel very happy 
to have been selected to represent the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade and the Washington 
business interests to salute and congratulate 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
and the career employees of the Federal 
Government on their 75th anniversary. It 
is, of course, unfortunate that the career 
service of the Federal Government had to 
be borne out of a tragic incident—the assas- 
sination of President Garfield. You will re- 
call he was shot by a disgruntled office 
seeker who did not get the job he thought 
he was entitled to after having worked for 
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President Garfleld’s election. But we have 
made great progress since that tragic event 
and the passage of the Pendleton Act more 
than 75 years ago, which act laid the basis 
for the career service. 

I know of no other group of employees in 
the country which has been more maligned 
than the employees of the United States 
Government. They have had many unkind 
remarks made about them. They have been 
referred to as lazy, laggards, persons with no 
imagination: or initiativeness, and If they 
had any gumption or ambition they would 
not work for the Government. Of course, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
But it took two world wars and one of the 
worst depressions this country has ever ex- 
perienced to dispel those foolish ideas. The 
reason is that many outstanding business- 
men of the country came to Washington 
during those emergency periods to help their 
Government in those trying times. They 
came with most serious doubts in their own 
minds as to the ability of the Government 
personnel, But after having rendered their 
services to their Government, they left Wash- 
ington with admiration and astonishment 
at the capable, loyal, and devoted service 
rendered by these people who had been so 
maligned, Fortunately, they carried this in- 
formation back across the country—that the 
United States Government had.a wonderful 
group of people working for it, and that 
they were a great asset not only to the Fed- 
eral Government but to all taxpayers. 

The creation of the civil service was a 
great forward step. At its inception it prob- 
ably involved only a relatively small number 
of people and a small nucleus of the person- 
nel of the Government at that time; how- 
ever, today by far the greater part of the 
employees of the Federal Government are 
under the career service, Our Congress is 
composed of politicians and they probably 
originally looked upon the Civil Service Act 
with some misgivings because it took away 
from them the patronage plum. However, 
as time went by, even the doubting Con- 
gressman came to realize that the career 
service, under which appointments are made 
on merit, was better for him also because as 
usual, when he secured an appointment for 
one of his constituents, he made a friend, 
but he also made 10 enemies. I think we 
must give great credit to the Congress of the 
United States for the wonderful tmprove- 
ments it has made in the career service over 
the period of 75 years. 

Here in Washington the basic industry is 
government, and we naturally look to Goy- 
ernment employment as one of our sources 
from which we obtain business. This area 
prospers and grows as the Federal Govern- 
ment expands its activities. Just for a mo- 
ment we might look back into the history 
of this city lu order to gain a perspective of 
the Federal service. In early 1800 only a 
portion of the Capitol Building had been 
erected; the White House Building was under 
construction, and a building had been pro- 
vided for the Treasury Department on the 
corner of the lot where the present building 
stands. On May 15, 1800, in Philadelphia, 
President Adams ordered the several heads 
of the departments to make the most pru- 
dent and economical arrangements for the 
removal of public offices, clerks, and papers, 
according to their best judgment, as soon as 
may be convenient, in such manner that the 
public offices may be opened in the city of 
Washington for dispatch of business by the 
15th of June.” The records show the first 
Government department to open for busi- 
ness was the Post Office Department, which 
had assembled ali of its nine employees and 
opened its doors on May 19. The State De- 
partment and staff of 7, the Navy with 15 
people, and the War Department with 18 
people announced they were open for busi- 
ness as of June 11. By July 2 the Treasury 
with its 69 employees had completed the 
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move from Philadelphia, so that the entire 
executive establishment of the United States 
was inoperation in this city by that time. 
The thange from Philadelphia seems to have 
been effected without undue hardship, al- 
though, as usual, there were some com- 
plaints about the new facilities and the new 
community. Mrs. Adams and others were 
not. too pleased with living conditions in 
the muddy fledgling capital. One Congress- 
man complained that the cost of living in 
the Federal City was higher than in Phila- 
delphia. But, soon the Government began 
to grow. That original band of 131 who 
came to Washington in 1800 had grown to 


20,000 by 1890. World War I brought a rapid - 


increase. There were 122,000 Federal em- 
ployees on the rolls on Armistice Day in 
1918, but by 1927 this number had been 
reduced by 50 percent. The depression, the 
New Deal program, and World War II caused 
Federal personnel in the Greater Washing- 
ton area to reach an alltime high of approx- 
imately 300,000 in 1943. That number has 
now been reduced to about 235,000. 

Private business here is geared to the ac- 
tivities of the United States Government and 
its personnel. That has always been char- 
acteristic of the commercial activities carried 
on in this city. Washington was designed 
and is maintained solely for the purpose of 
being the seat of Government, and all com- 
mercial activity here has developed and gen- 
erally conformed to that basic purpose. 

The Washington Board of Trade came into 
existence shortly after the founding of the 
Civil Service Commission. It was in 1889 
that this civic and business organization was 
established, and immediately after its organ- 
ization, it began to plan for an important 
role in the development of the Nation's Capi- 
tal. It is a matter of special interest to us 
today that the Washington Board of Trade 
very early in its existence took of 
the merit system in the Federal Government, 
and at an annual meeting of the board 
membership on November 11, 1895, it urged 
the extension of the civil-service law to the 
employees of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment. 

It can readily be understood, therefore, 
why the Washington business and profes- 
sional community have a close relationship 
with the Federal employee; he and the peo- 
ple who are here because of him are our 
customers for the houses we bulld, the goods 
we sell, and the services we render. For that 
reason alone, even though a rather selfish 
one in a sense, the Washington Board of 
Trade and its members are always most anx- 
lous to pay respect to the Federal worker and 
to let him know we regard him highly as 
part of the community. To us this is just 
good customer relationship, and good busi- 
ness promotion on our part. 

It can be conclusively stated that the 
elimination of the so-called spoils system has 
raised standards of performance of Govern- 
ment personnel and Government agencies 
immeasurably, and we might add, to the 
great benefit of this Nation and all its tax- 
paying residents. Some of the best adminis- 
trators and some of the most effective cren- 
tive work in the world is carried on by yari- 
ous agencies of our Government, and I be- 
eve most of the credit for this situation 
must be given to the dedicated career people 
in the Government service who have devoted 
thelr lives to the perfection of the processes 
and procedures responsible for this fine per- 
formance record. I want to say also in pass- 
ing that, on behalf of our local community, 
the District of Columbia government operat- 
ing under career service either through civil 
service or special acts covering firemen, po- 
licemen, and teachers, Is blesded with a loyal 
corps of highly competent career adminis- 
trators and professional people who have 
done a remarkable job of effectively and 
efficiently carrying on municipal services in 
& rather complex community under, what we 
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might sometimes refer to, as rather difficult 
circumstances. 

The career service has brought to Greater 
W. n an extremely high type of resi- 


dent who has raised the standards of living 


in this community, and who has proven a 
good neighbor to those already here, A 
career servent is a good citizen who plays an 
important and leading role in civil better- 
ment projects. To an important extent, 
civil servants comprise the membership of 
Neighborhood citizens associations, PTA's 
and many other worthwhile organizations. 
I might say many of these organizations 
have found most of their leadership in the 
group employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Many of these Federal and Dis- 
trict career people hold membership in the 
Washington Board of Trade, and many more 
of them participate in civic functions either 
arranged or supported by committees of the 
Board of Trade. One or two for example 
are: The President's Cup Regatta. The an- 
nual Cherry Blossom Festival which begins 
next week and which has the wholehearted 
cooperation of the Conference of State So- 
cieties, which to a large extent is composed 
Of Federal personnel. 

Washington, as you know, has become one 
Of the great cultural centers of the world. 
A large number of those who encourage, 
support and patronize the concerts, exhibi- 
tions, lectures and the like are from the 

vernment establishment, and a great ma- 
jority of the leadership of a large number 
Of the scientific, technical, and professional 
groups here in Washington come from the 
Government. 

Bo you can see that we in business, pro- 
fessions, and non-Government activities here 
in the District of Columbia have many rea- 
sons for being grateful for the beneficial 
effects of our career merit system. I be- 
lieve that all Americans throughout the 
land, who understand the situation, feel this 
Way too, 

And so today, we celebrate the 75th anni- 
Versary of the establishment of the career 
Service in the Federal Government establish- 
ments, The Civil Service Commission, cre- 
&ted by the original act signed by President 
Arthur on January 16, 1883, is the watch- 
dog of this service. It is their function to 
zee that well qualified people are appointed 
to Federal positions and to see that nothing 
is done to undermine the solid foundation 
©n which this system has been built over 
the past 75 years. 

We take great pride in saluting you, the 

loners of the Civil Service Com- 
Mission, and all of the Federal employees 
Whom you represent, and we congratulate 
You upon the wonderful progress you have 
made over the years, particularly during the 
last few years. We also would like to ex- 
tend to you at this time our very best 
Wishes for continued success in this im- 
Portant field of endeavor, 


Judge Henry Ellenbogen, of Pennsylvania, 
Performs Valuable Service in Survey 
of Narcotics Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Ouse of Representatives, as well as to 
the American people, the excellent work 
& former Member of this House. 
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Judge Henry Ellenbogen, formerly Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania and now 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Allegheny County, Pa., was last No- 
vember reelected for a third 10-year 
term with the nomination of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties in 
our county. 

Judge Henry Ellenbogen has been giv- 
ing serious study and hard work to the 
problems of the courts in dealing with 
violations of the narcotics laws. He has 
presented a most comprehensive report 
on this serious question to the Judicial 
Conference of Pennsylvania which has 
been highly commended. ~ 

This survey of the narcotics problem 
now is being made available to Federal 
officials and to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs, through ac- 
tion by H. J. Anslinger, United States 
Commissioner of Narcotics and United 
States representative to the U. N, Com- 
mission. 

Judge Ellenbogen, through his careful 
study, thus has performed a valuable 
service not only to his State but to the 
Nation and to the member nations of 
the U. N. whose Commission on Nar- 
cotics meets in Geneva next month. 

I am submitting for the Recorp a let- 
ter written by Commissioner Anslinger 
to Judge Ellenbogen and the editorial 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh Press 
on Sunday, March 23, 1958: ? 

THE UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION 
ON Narcorics DRUGS, 
Washington, D. C. March 10, 1958. 
Hon. HENRY ELLENBOGEN, 
Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Jupot ELLENBOGEN: I read your ex- 
cellent address on narcotics delivered before 
the Judicial Conference of Pennsylvania 
with a great deal of interest. Will you 
kindly send us about 200 reprints? We shall 
be glad to pay for them if you will let us 
know the cost. I want these for distribu- 
tion here and also for distribution to the 
members of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the United Nations for discussion 
at the forthcoming session in Geneva be- 
ginning April 28. 

If all judges had views similar to yours on 
how to handle the narcotic problem, drug 
addiction would disappear in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. ANSLINGER. 
[From the Pittsburgh, Pa. Press of March 
23, 1958) 
Dave TRADE REPORT 

The Pennsylvania Judicial Conference 
which met in January in Harrisburg heard 
a report by Judge Henry Ellenbogen, of the 
Allegheny County Common Pleas Court, on 
the problems of the courts in dealing with 
violations of the narcotics laws. % 

Judge Ellenbogen’s report was compre- 
hensive—one of the most complete that has 
been made in Pennsylvania. It traced the 
source (Communist China) of the drug 
trade; its extent in the United States (“more 
drug addicts than all the other Western na- 
tions combined”) and the activities of law 
enforcement agencies (16,621 arrests in 1,846 
cities in 1956). 

Also included were some frightening sta- 

tistics on the incidence of drug addition 
among juveniles and the extreme difficulty of 
affecting a permanent cure, once the addio- 
tion has taken hold. 

Judge Ellenbogen's study showed that 
many States, Pennsylvania included, have 
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legislated increasingly severe penalties run- 
ning up to life imprisonment. 

As aids to law enforcement, the judge 
recommended immediate trial in narcotics 
cases, with priority over all other cases on the 
trial lists and no postponement allowed, ex- ' 
cept for the most serious reasons; compul- 
sory commitment to suitable hospitals of 
narcotics addicts, who, if permitted to go 
free, can be e to infect others with 
the drug habit, and operation by the State 
of special hospitals for treatment of addicts. 

This summation of the narcotics problem 
now is being made available to Federal ofi- _ 
cials and to the United Nations Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, through action by H. J. 
Anslinger, United States Commissioner of 
Narcotics and United States representative 
to the U. N, commission. 

Judge Ellenbogen, his careful 
study, thus has performed a valuable service 
not only to his State but to the Nation and 
to the member nations of the U. N., whose 
Commission on Narcotics meets in Geneva 
next month. 

Mr. Anslinger told the Allegheny County 
jurist: 

« “If all Judges had views similar to yours 
on how to handle the narcotic problem, drug 
addition would disappear in this country.” 

That development can't come too soon. 
Meanwhile, a next step toward bringing it 
about would be for courts and future legis- 
latures to familiarize themselves with the 
carefully prepared Ellenbogen report, 


Military Pay Adjustment Bill Will Not 
Accomplish Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the military pay adjustment bill 
because I am convinced it will not do 
what it purports to do. 

We have been told that this measure 
will prevent potential careerists from 
leaving the Armed Forces for higher pay 
elsewhere. I submit that this bill offers 
little if anything to convince the 
waverer. 

What it does provide is a giant wind- 


fall for the generals and admirals, whose 


career decisions, I should imagine, have 
already been made. To the one-term 
enlistee, weighing the pros and cons of 
continued service, the bill holds out 
nothing more than a cost-of-living ad- 
justment plus the vision of a pot of gold 
waiting at the end of the rainbow. 

I doubt that any office boy or junior 
clerk, in to see the boss about a raise, 
could be successfully put off with a 
penny an hour and the hope of g vice 
presidency some day. Neither can we 
expect to guarantee a satisfactory reen- 
listment rate with a minor bonus and 
an injunction to persevere. 

This bill would increase the basic pay 
of 4-star officers by 47 percent, of lieu- 
tenant generals by 38 percent, of major 
generals by 31 percent, of brigadier gen- 
erals by 25 percent, of colonels by 21 
percent, and of lieutenant colonels by 17 
percent. 
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} Yet we were told during the debate on 
the bill by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] that the really 
serious shortage has developed among 
officers with from 3 to 13 years of service 
experience. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services notes that under 
normal! circumstances, promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel comes be- 
tween the 18th and 21st year of service 
and promotion to colonel between the 
22d and 26th years. The chief benefits of 
this bill, therefore, fall to those who 
have already passed the critical stage in 
their careers. 

The significant shortages are among 
the junior officers, first lieutenants and 
captains, whose pay is to be increased 
by only 8 to 12 percent. 

Worse yet, the benefits are so directed 
that they will never reach the average 
officer in any significant amount, no 
matter how long he may remain in serv- 
ice. The 47-percent increase will go to 
a mere 38 officers, less than one oné- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the total offi- 
cer complement in the United States 
armed services. The 38-percent benefit 
will reach 94 officers, the 31-percent 
benefit 513 officers, and the 25-percent 
benefit 641 officers. In short, four-tenths 
of 1 percent of all officers—those of gen- 
eral rank—will enjoy the greatest share 
of the rewards. 

Small mention was made of this fact 
in the debates on the bill. Instead, pro- 
ponents told us how heavy were to be the 
benefits to the enlisted men. We were 
informed that two categories of super- 
grades will get raises of 28 to 44 percent 
in pay. What was conveniently ignored 
is the provision in the bill that only 3 
percent of the enlisted men—at a maxi- 
mum—can serve in these supergrades at 
any one time. 

The cost estimates on this bill for fiscal 
year 1959 show that only 688 men can 
expect to be promoted immediately to 
supergrade E-9 and only 3,387 to super- 
grade E-8, The overwhelming majority 
of master sergeants—more than 97 per- 
cent, in fact—will continue to serve in 
their present pay grade. For them the 
increase is to average a mere 16 percent. 

It should be added here, too, that the 
situation among enlisted men is the same 
as it is among officers. The very men 
whose continuance in the service is most 
in danger benefit least from the pro- 
posed increases. ~ 

Nor is this wholly a matter of pay. 
As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] pointed out so cogently dur- 
ing the debate, high-ranking military of- 
ficers, especially generals, enjoy a good 
many side benefits—airplanes, personal 


. staffs, luxurious quarters at minimum 


costs. I do not quarrel with these bene- 
fits. I do, however, agree with the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that when generals’ 
salaries are compared with those of civil- 
ian executives, these fringe items plus a 
very liberal retirement plan, plus free 
medical attention, plus career security 
must be added into the balance. 

To be sure, service careers must be 
made more attractive if we are to retain 
skilled technicians and trained officers. 
But to use this argument as a basis for 
creating a topheavy pay schedule is to 
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stand reason upon its head—as more 
than one member of the Committee on 
Armed Services tacitly admitted during 
the debate. 

At one time, in the heyday of the 
Cordiner Report, we were led to believe 
that legislation such as this would save 
the country $5 billion annually in defense 
appropriations. The Defense Depart- 
ment has now disowned this extravagant 
claim. It does promise to save $100 mil- 
lion a year after 1962. I am convinced 
that it will do nothing of the sort. 

Iam disturbed to see this general's pay 
bill waltzing- past in a masquerade cos- 
tume. It is not an incentive plan for 
junior officers or for on-the-fence en- 
listed men. It is a bonanza for the brass. 


Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA bd 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 14, 1958, our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya! addressed the an- 
nual convention lof the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers at Denver, Colo. 

He devoted part of his address to the 
grave questions growing out of the Presi- 
dent’s request for extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. He has well stated the 
position of many of us from the raw 
material States—we have much to gain 


by foreign trade; but we have everything 


to lose if this trade is to be over the 
bodies of our domestic raw material pro- 
ducers and the business communities 
which serve them. 

Mr. Montoya’s address follows: 

President Clark, officers of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, delegates and guests at this con- 
vention, I am indeed happy to be here today 
on this platform and to discuss with you the 
many problems which affect the welfare of 
not only your membership but of the Ameri- 
can working man. We in the Congress, at all 
times, try to keep our sights on the trends 
which pattern our economy because the 
fluctuating nature of our prosperity is beset 
with danger signals at all times. At the 
Present time, when the unemployment figure 
is in the neighborhood of 5 million people 
in this the wealthiest nation in the world, 
we cannot afford to relax and plunge into a 
state of complacency. Certainly, we cannot 
afford to resort to slogans of hope and con- 
fidence and reassurance as a self-satisfying 
panacea for the economic ills which are 
gnawing at the foundation of our economy. 

You in the mining industry are fully aware 
of the hardehips, trials and tribulationg, 
pains and sufferings that attend a recession 
in the very Industry in which you are en- 
gaged. As workingmen you understand fully 
this brutal and indeed sad picture as it 
shows its ugly face in the many mining 
camps of the West. The grave warning 
which your very able officers gave to Congress 
and to the administration a year ago are 
today becoming self-evident truths and still 
no positive program has been formulated to 
alleviate the dire consequences which have 
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resulted from administrative inaction not 
only in eur mining industry but in many 
other phases of our economy. 

It is no wonder that the American people, 
schooled by bitter experience in the ups and 
downs of our economy, have been rebelling 
against giveaway programs on foreign ald, 
against multi-million-dollar duplications of 
specific defense projects which sometimes 
have no sense of positive direction. I, for 
one, cannot accept justifications for the for- 
eign-aid program in the name of peace and 
at the same time sacrifice our domestic 
economy in the process. I believe there is 
a middle ground which can be met with a 
sensible approach and a dedicated regard for 
the welfare of our constituents at home. 
This seems to be the battle in Washington 
where you find a Democratic Congress acting 
as the balance wheel trying to stabilize the 
workings of our foreign policy in such a 
manner that our domestic economy will not 
be sacrificed. 

It is fortunate that our forefathers pro- 
vided for having three separate branches of 
Government; namely, the executive, the leg- 
islative, and the judicial. Throughout our 
history, the doctrine of separation of powers 
among these three branches has never been 
more evident than during the present time. 

In our foreign relations the Congress has 
exerted real leadership in trying to steer a 
clear course in the field of our domestic 
economy, The Congress has been the guild 
ing force trying to evolve means to combat 
the ills that plague the different aspects of 
our economy. This is true of the lead and 
zine industry. 

You will recall that approximately a year 
ago after lengthy hearings by the Ways and 
Means Committee of_the House of Repre- 
sentatives a recommendation was made to 
the Tariff Commission that it initiate hear- 
ings on this very critical situation so that 
proper recommendations could be presented 
to the President for final action under the 
escape- clause powers, Although the hear- 
ings have been held by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, no decision or recommendation has 
been arrived at by that agency, and we come 
back to the old story that the American 
people are getting sick and tired of waiting 
for decisions to be made after the iliness 
has struck the patient down. 

The President has sufficient authority at 
the present time, without the benefit of a 
new law, to either curb imports of lead and 
zine, or to impose a tariff which will equalize 
the competitive feature between foreign and 
domestic producers of these ores. Presently, 
the Congress is being called upon to extend 
the Trade Agreements Act which will con- 
tinue this authority of tariff regulation of 
imports in the hands of the President and 
neither I nor any other Representative in 
Congress who has a vital concern for the 
welfare of this industry here at home can 
conscientiously vote to give the President this 
requested authority when he has consistently 
refused to invoke it for the purpose of fore- 
stalling the dire consequences with which 
you are plagued today. 

Before we can vote to give the President 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
we must be convinced that he will use the 
power granted therein to prevent the down- 
fall of our domestic economy; that he will 
become the attending physician instead of 
the available diagnostician at the bedside 
of this ailing patient—our lead and zinc 
industry. 

Those who clamor for bipartisanship in 
our foreign policy must stand ready to prove 
bipartisanship in the herculean effort to lift 
our economy from the threatened chaos to 
which it is presently assigned. 

The 30,000 families throughout the coun- 
try directly dependent upon the domestic 
lead and zine industry and the additional 
thousands employed in related service in- 
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dustries undoubtedly will not be amused 
at the efforts to reduce the emergency facing 
this industry to semantic dullness. The 
Treetraders who believe in unrestricted im- 
portation for the sake of good forelgn rela- 
tionships will, if this policy continues, some 
day become the reluctant mourners at the 
eventual funeral of a once healthy lead and 
zine industry. 

We must not give up the battle so easily 
because I feel we are made of sterner stuff. 
You as real citizens and your neighbors and 
friends and we as your duly elected repre- 
Sentatives will continue to wage the fight 
tor the understanding of our problem. We 
will emerge from the wilderness into the 
open forum and we will not relax in our firm 
determination to get recognition for our lead 
and zinc industry. I may add at this point 
that copper and uranium are also becoming 
Orphans and victims of those in the admin- 
istration who espouse the idea of free un- 
restricted trade. The West is an integral 
part of the United States of America and 
United it will fight for positive action which 
Will be remedial in scope and strong in sub- 
Stance. For us to fall in the midst of advers- 
ity is būt to say that we will abandon ship 
before the torpedo has struck its mark. 

The gravity of our unemployment situa- 
tlon cannot be underestimated in spite of 
Teassurances from the White House that the 
Spring portends an upward trend. There Is 
no present economic justification for this 
emphatie optimism, Throughout our coun- 
try today exist many pockets of depression, 
if you please. You yourselyes can point to 
many in your own areas and cannot recon- 
cile in your own minds the reasons for the 
Optimism that is flowing out of Washington 
from. Mr, Elsenhower's press conferences. 
Are we to resign ourselves to a government 
Which is steered by reassurances for the bet- 
ter rather than by action to curb distress? 

we to forget that during the last year 
there were 13,771 business failures, the high- 
est since the 1929 debacle of “prosperity just 
around the corner”? I don’t believe the 
time has come for ordinary citizens to jump 
dut of windows in despair to accentuate our 
Critical situation and impress its gravity 
upon the powers that be. I don't believe 
that partisan politics should be applied in 
Offering any diagnosis of our ills. Our con- 
1 should rise above this plateau and as 
t rises to the horizon of understanding it 
Should find bipartisan consideration to the 
1 that our country and the citizens within 
a should become a fertile valley of plenty for 
ll Americans. This course requires posi- 
tive leadership and positive action. In my 
estimation, the Congress of the United States 
its ears tuned to the pulse of public senti- 
Ment in filling this vacuum and already 
many proposals have boen offered in the Con- 
Sress for a progressive public works pro- 
eram, a healthy reclamation effort which, if 
2 into law, and approved by the Pres- 
ent, will serve as. reenergizers to the sag- 
Bing economy of today. We must not ignore 
u great effort that is necessary to improve 

Pon our educational programs. Giving out 
Wholarships under Federal subsidies to 
ee students is a fine goal but it is not 
23 We must not forget the under- 
$ Vileged children of America who because 

€y reside in school districts with exhausted 
Secures capacity do not have school plant 
“esi ities €qual to those in more fortunate 
th as of this rich Nation of ours. This is 

© land of equal opportunity for all and 
tut must not be only a phrase in our Consti- 
lon; it must stand as a monument insur- 

8 opportunities for all. 
cia is indeed a sad commentary on the prin- 

Pies enunciated in bur Constitution with 
pis t to equal opportunity that we find in 
an ny parts of our country inadequate and 
in “quated school buildings with poor light- 
Pad and heating facilities. In many school 

tems today the crowded conditions have 
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made it necessary to split the school day 
into two session to insure attendance of all 
the students. The States and the local 
school districts have exhausted their energies 
and their financial capacities to cope with 
these problems and still the complete reme- 
dy is not in sight—yet, the enemies of Fed- 
eral ald to education persist in voicing their 
opposition to this Inescapable approach to 
the problem. They argue that they do not 
want the Federal Government to interfere 
with the education of their children and 
when pinned down for specifics they cannot 
tell you wherein the Government has inter- 
fered. Their clamor follows a pattern which 
permeates the history of any movement to 
help the underprivileged. 

The labor movement experienced it. The 
old people were plagued with it when Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt proposed welfare assistance 
and social security; and when the system of 
unemployment compensation was conceived 
and proposed to the National Congress, Al- 
though this fight has raged in the past, we 
must not fall into a state of complacency 
and rely strictly on history to overcome the 
formidable opposition. We must roll up our 
sleeves as we did then on social security, col- 
lective bargaining, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and gear ourselves for action. We must 
apprise our parent-teacher associations, our 
school officials, our leading citizens that edu- 
cation is not a naked concession that must 
be taken at face value according to the ability 
of the local unit of government, 

We must insist on quality because educa- 
tion is the great impenetrable bulwark in 
our first line of defense. We must not de- 
pend upon a state of complacency to move 
the wheels of our educational process. You 
and I and many others like us must imbue 
the movement with our support, with our 
enthusiasm, with our supplications, and with 
all the energies that we can devise in order to 
insure progression instead of retrogression 
in the fleld of social security. 

The high cost of living daily renders this 
system less valuable to the retired worker. 
Must we fall into a state of resignation to 
the status quo just because the Great White 
Father has failed to recommend proper legis- 
lative action in this regard? Collectively and 
individually we must urge our public sery- 
ants to take inventory of this wo: in- 
equity which finds soclal-security benefits 
dwindling into insignificance because of the 
steadily increasing cost of living. The same 
is true of unemployment- compensation 
beneflts. 

I am convinced that the prosperity of this 
Nation cannot be preserved unless we nurture 
it so as to insure adequate living wages and 
proper working conditions for the working 
people of America. A program that ignores 
the welfare of the working people and the 
farmers-in the lower level of our economy will 
eventually become the pallbearer at the grave- 
yard of depression. History proves this con- 
clusively and I belleve that recent experimen- 
tation with tight money and other related 
approaches clearly bears out the sanity of a 
more desirable approach which I have men- 
tioned. 

In the field of labor relationships we can- 
not escape the inevitable fact that organized 
labor is being put to the test of proving that 
it is an institution with the prime objective 
of improving the lot of the working man, 
This has come about because of a few cases 
of asserted dishonesty among labor officials. 
It is sad indeed that the winds of public 
opinion formulated by these isolated cases 
of violation of trust should cast aspersions 
on the vast majority of the ranks of labor. 

You and I are cognizant of the many at- 
tempts being made today by the enemles of 
organized labor to discredit the union moye- 
ment in America. Clear-thinking men and 
women will never buy the propaganda 
brochures that are being complied by high- 
salaried public-relations men in an attempt 
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to sell to the American people the idea that 
union labor is an evil in our economy, but 
let us not be quiescent about this reac- 
tion * * * let us not go to sleep at the 
wheel * * * let us prove, as members of the 
rank and file, that we have corresponding 
duties and obligations. 

I know you will not forget that when the 
right of collective bargaining comes as a 
legislative concession from your Govern- 
ment that you as American citizens owe it 
to yourselves to preserve the integrity, the 
principies, and the ideals for which this 
Government stands. 

I know that you will not forget that pa- 
triotism manifested and expressed in your 
deliberations and your every-day comport- 
ment will constitute the strongest nutrient 
for insuring the endurance of this legislative 
concession of collective bargaining and faith 
in the American labor movement. Approach 
your problems with realism, with logic, and 
as Americans. Do not permit yourselves to 
be herded into a stampede of ill-conceived 
action by unscrupulous agitation. Your 
dedication must always be on the side of 
right, on the side of patriotism, on the side 
on good faith. When you have adhered to 
these principles, your performance will be 
visible and will serve to drown the outcries 
of those enemies who clamor for retribution 
against the workingmen under the guise of 
untrammelled freedom of enterprise. 

I want you to know that I feel highly 
privileged to be able to speak to you on this 
occasion. May we hope that with our com- 
mon efforts the tides of adversity will be met 
with unity of purpose and dedicated resolve 
to the end that the common weal of the 
workingman of this country will be improved 
upon and stand fraternally as an ally of a 
better tomorrow. 


Failure To Extend Lease Purchase and 
Further Scuttling of the Program in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill Means End to Planned, Long- 
Range Federal Building Program and 
Eliminates Coordinated, Well-Pro- 
gramed and Expeditions Authoriza- 
tion of Additional Buildings in the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the fail- 
ure of the House to act on S. 2261, the ex- 
tension of lease purchase, since it unan- 
imously passed the Senate early last year 
has resulted in effectively scuttling the 
only program recently devised to provide 
for a planned, well-coordinated program 
for catching up on the Federal building 
needs throughout the country which 
have grown critical because of no pro- 
gram since 1938. 

The provisions of the independent offl- 
ces appropriation bill, that passed the 
House today, drove the last nail in the 
casket in which was buried the lease- 
purchase program, denying the General 
Services Administration even the au- 
thority to go ahead with the program 
between the passage of the bill and July 
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1, the effective date of the appropriation 


bill, when money may be made available 


by direct appropriation. 


The death of lease purchase means 


that no new projects, outside of the 92 
already authorized by the well-planned, 
soundly programed and simplified meth- 
od of authorization provided in the 
Lease Purchase Act, can be authorized by 
a regular Public Works Committee reso- 
lution upon recommendation of the 
General Services Administration. Any 
future buildings must go through the 
long and arduous process of authoriza- 
tion by separate bill, after lengthly in- 
dividual reviews and reports by the 
executive branch, that must be acted 
upon by Congress and finally, an appro- 
priation by separate item action must 
follow. Incidentally, no such local build- 
ings have been approved in any substan- 
tial number since 1938. 


There were many projects under ac- 
tive consideration by GSA when lease 
purchase expired in June 1957; and 
many others were obviously available for 
consideration and authorization. All 
these projects are, for all practical pur- 
poses, dead at the present time. I in- 
clude a portion of the minority report 
on S. 2261 which sets out a list of these 
projects, for the information of the 
Members, hoping that this will clearly 
demonstrate the concern of the minority 
over the failure of Congress to extend 
lease purchase. 

That portion of the report follows: 

The following is a list of 200 lease-pur- 
chase projects (GSA) that were being con- 
sidered for submission to committees of 
Congress for approval before Public Law 
519, 88d Congress, expired: 

Alabama: Birmingham, Montgomery, Tus- 
caloosa. 

Alaska: Anchorage, Juneau, Seward. 

Arizona: Holbrook. 

Arkansas: Camden, Fayettesville, Harris- 
burg, Jonesboro, Pine Bluff. 

California: Bakersfield; Eureka; Fresno; 
Los Angeles, FBI; Los Angeles, West; Los 
Angeles; Menlo Park, Geological Survey; Po- 
mono; San Diego; San Francisco, FSS 
WHSE; San Francisco; San Luis Obispo; San 
Mateo; Santa Rose. 


Connecticut: Greenwich: Meriden; Middle- 


town, New Haven, Willimantic. 

Delaware: Wilmington. 

Washington, D. C.: National Metropolitan 
Center, etc. 

Florida: Gainesville, Jacksonville, Tampa, 

Georgia: Athens, Hazlehurst, Thomasville. 

Hawaii: Honolulu. 

Idaho: Boise, Pocatello, Twin Falls. 

Illinois: Alton, Aurora, Belleville, Cham- 
paign, Chicago, East St. Louis, Mount Ver- 
non, Springfield, Urbana. 

Indiana: Anderson, Indianapolis, Muncie. 

Iowa: Ames, Des Moines, Fort Madison, 
Keosauqua. 

Kansas: Great Bend, Topeka. 

Kentucky: Benton, Frankfort, Henderson, 
Lexington. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, Houma, Natchi- 
toches, New Iberia. 

Maine: Portland, Wiscassett. 

Massachusetts; Amesbury, Lawrence, New 
Bedford. 

Michigan: Detroit, Grand Rapids, Lansing, 
Owosso, Saginaw. 

Minnesota: Roseau, Virginia. 

Mississippi: Jackson, Natchez, Quitman, 
Tupelo. 

Missouri: Independence. 

Montana: Billings, Bozeman, Butte, Great 
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Nebraska: Lincoln, Nebraska City, North 
Platte. 

Nevada: Reno. 

New Hampshire: Concord, Nashua, Ports- 
mouth. 

New Jersey: Camden, Morristown, Newark. 

New Mexico: Carisbad, Roswell, Santa Fe, 
Socorro. 

New York: Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse. 

North Carolina: Bryson City, Fayetteville, 
Lexington, Raleigh, Winston-Salem. 

North Dakota: Bismarck, Fargo, Mandan, 
Minot, Williston. 

Ohio: Canton, Cleveland, Columbus, Day- 
ton, McArthur, Youngstown. ` 

Oklahoma: Altus, Durant, Guthrie, Law- 
ton, Wagoner, Tulsa. 

Oregon: Medford, Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: Bristol, Providence, West- 
erly, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina: Charleston. 

South Dakota: Huron, Mitchell, 
Rapid City. 

Tennessee: Bristol, Oak Ridge. 

Texas: Austin, Corpus Christi, Dublin, El 
Paso, Ft. Worth, Levelland, Mineral Wells, 
San Antonio, San Augustine, Sherman, Texas 
City, Tyler. 

Utah: Ogden. s 

Vermont: Montpelier. 

Virginia: Roanoke, Suffolk. 

Washington: Aberdeen, Dayton, Everett, 
Olympia, Pasco, Richland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver. ~ 

Wisconsin: Madison, Milwaukee, 

Wyoming: Casper, Cheyenne, Cody, Rock 
Springs, Worland. 

None of these 110 projects may be sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Public Works 
since the time for securing approval under 
the lease-purchase law (Public Law 519, 83d 
Cong.) has now expired. Passage of S. 2261, 
as passed by the Senate, is necessary to pro- 
vide for lease-purchase construction of these 
projects. 

The following is a list of 71 Government- 
owned sites which may be used for new pub- 
ie buildings lease-purchase projects if Pub- 
lic Law 519, 83d Congress, is extended. 

Alabama: Florala, Livingston, Moulton. 

Arkansas: Ashdown, Augusta, Harrisburg. 

California; Bakersfield, Los Angeles (termi- 
nal annex). 

Florida: Monticello. 

Georgia: Hogansville, Metter, Thomasyille, 
Vienna, Warm Springs. 

Illinois: Casey, Eureka, Fairbury. 

Indiana: Bicknell. 

Towa: Ames (College Station). 

Louisiana: Coushatta. 

Maine: Wilston. 

Michigan: Dearborn (Monroe Blvd. sta- 
tion), Milan, Tecumseh. 

Minnesota: Roseau. 

Mississippi: Quitman, Tupelo. 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau, Independence, 
Moberly, St. Louis (Richmond Heights 
Branch). 

Montana: Whitefish. 

New Jersey: Carteret, Garwood, Newton. 

New York: Dannemora, East Syracuse, Mo- 
hawk, Montour Falls. 

North Carolina: Scotland Neck. 

Ohio: Akron, McArthur, Oak Hill. 

Oklahoma: Mountain View, Wagoner. 

Ivania: Beaver, Branckenridge, 
Cufton Heights, Downingtown, Emmaus, 
Greencastle, Jersey Shore, Newport, Rey- 
noldsville. 

South Carolina: Charleston, Lyman. 

Tennessee: Etowah, Hartsville, Sharon. 

Texas: Dublin, Levelland, Madisonville, 
New Boston, Orange, San Augustine, 

Virginia: Waynesboro. 

‘Wisconsin: Evansville, New London, Tom- 
ahawk. 

Hawail: Wailuku. 

Passage of S. 2261, as passed by the Senate, 
is necessary to authorize lease-purchase of 
construction on the above Mentioned sites. 


Pierre, 


— 
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Tf our lease - purchase program is continued 
additional needed projects in other loca- 
tions will be submitted to the committees of 
Congress from time to time. Projects in 
which you are interested may be inciuded 
and added to the list for construction under 
lease-purchase contract. 

It is conceded that, thus far, the opera- 
tions under Public Law 519 have not come 
up to expectations, but this is due to severs! 
provisions in the law that have resulted in 
unnecessary inflexibility. 

S. 2261, as passed by the Senate, carries 
amendments designed to eliminate all these 
difficulties. For instance, the Senate version 
enables the General Services Administration 
and the Post Office Department to negotiate 
with local taxing bodies to reduce taxes on 
purchase-contract projects or arrange tax 
exemptions. Certain steps in procedure 
have been modified in the Senate passed 
S. 2261; also there is an amendment making 
it necessary to resubmit projects for com- 
mittee approval only in instances wherein 
the cost exceeds estimates by 7 percent or 
more, thereby speeding up the program of 
construction, 


I trust Congress will this year take 
some action to provide for a method to 
continue this much needed Federal 


building program on a planned, long- 
range basis. 


New Housing Starts Will Reduce 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, additional housing creates new 
jobs for building tradesmen and new 
outlets for building materials. New 
housing also increases sales of furniture 
and household appliances. 


I know of no other way that employ- 
ment can be stimulated quicker or more 
effectively than by encouraging new 
housing starts, This fact is clearly 
stated in the following editorial from 
the Aberdeen (Wash.) 
which I include herewith: 

Hovsinc ProcramM 


The housing bill adopted by the House of 
Congress will provide, it is estimated. 500.000 
new jobs. If there is any other single proj- 
ect that will provide half a million workers 
with jobs, we have not heard of it. There 
are more jobs in the automobile industry 
than in the construction industry but it ap- 
pears that there are more construction work- 
ers out of jobs than in the car plants. 

This housing measure is of great Interest 
to the lumber and plywood producers, for it 
could spur a demand for wood products that 
would reopen closed plants and add greatly 
to the mills that are now operating with 
reduced shifts. That, of course, would be 
welcomed in the timbered areas of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and it has great interest 
ze Grays Harbor and its neighboring coun- 
ties. 

Not only will a large-scale housing proj- 
ect produce jobs fòr the unemployed but 
it will fill a need for more and better houses 
throughout the Nation, and that would be 


a fine gain, 


Daily World 
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This housing bill will, it is estimated, 
pour nearly $2 billion into the national 
economy and that will have a beneficial ef- 
fect on busines all over the land. 

Ot course a housing program employing 
500,000 workers will not lift the country out 
of the slump which it has not been enjoy- 
ing, but if it were coupled with a real tax 
Teduction the recession would take to the 
Woods in a hurry. — 

Senator Brno, who knows more about the 
Government's finances than any one else in 
Congress, predicts that a tax cut would 
likely find itself in a $16 billion deficit. 
That might be the case but surely there ts 
enough waste in the Government's opera- 
tions that, if taken in hand and remedied 
under the proposals for the reorganization 
Of the Federal Government, a $15 billion 
deficit could be avoided. 

We have the highest respect for Senator 
Brrp's ability and integrity, but there must 
be a tax cut sometime, and could there be 
any better time than now? And if there is 
to be a cut, it must apply to all personal 
income taxes as well as to excise and busi- 
ness taxes. A personal income tax reduction 
Will put more money at once into the pock- 
eta of every one who works because the 
withholding tax would be reduced. 

The country does not need and should not 
have any helter-skelter glveaway“ pro- 
grams, but there are ways, such as the hous- 
ing proposal, that can profit the people 
Greatly without flinging the cash about 
loosely and freely, These ways should be 
Put into effect as rapidly as possible, and 
that means soon, J 

Meanwhile, if this housing program is 
approved by the President (the Senate has 
already passed it), the harbor will have good 
Cause to réjoice. 


Speech by the Honorable Wayne L. Hays, 
of Ohio, Before the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, November 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE I. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr, HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
&m offering here, under unanimous con- 
Sent, a speech I made as retiring presi- 
dent of the NATO Parliamentary Asso- 
Clation at a meeting of this organization 
November 1957: 

Mr. President and my colleagues, it is with 
Mixed emotions that I address you in the 
Capacity of the retiring president. The past 
Year's work has been most pleasant for me, 
Although I have felt that, for reasons beyond 
My control, I was not able to devote as much 
time to this organization as I should have 

Nor have we accomplished all the 

gs that I hoped we would during my 
tenure of office. However, I am very happy 
that Colonel Fens has been selected to head 
this organization for the coming year: and, 
knowing from my association with him of 
his ability and capacity, I am optimistic 
about the future of the NATO Parliamen- 
' Conference. I am most apprecia- 

tive of the fact that some of the delegations 
Were kind enough to ask me to stand for 
President again, but I concur with the first 
President, Senator RoserTson, that this of- 
fice should not be the monopoly of one coun- 
and for my own delegation I would like 

to point out that this is an association of 
free and sovereign nations and that the 
nited States does not desire to dominate 
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the organization or monopolize the offices. 
I regret and must apologize to the organ- 
ization for not having been able to visit all 
the countries of NATO during my tenure of 
office, but again situations beyond my con- 
trol, as well as the duties incumbent on me 
as a Member of Congress precluded this. It 
is my fond hope that in the coming year, in 
an unofficial capacity, I may visit those 
countries that I missed this year and that I 
may have some part in encouraging the 
members of parliaments in those countries 
to continue to support the NATO concept, 

NATO Itself was born because of a crisis. 
Because of the ruthless suppression of free- 
dom in Czechoslovakia, because of the Ber- 
lin blockade, a group of free nations of the 
Atlantic community decided that their mu- 
tual defense requirements made mutual co- 
operation imperative. The task was great 
and the urgency was imperative. Human 
nature being what it is, man's memory is 
inevitably short. As we moved further away 
from the two events aforementioned, the 
sense of urgency diminished. Then came 
Korea, and again the NATO concept and 
NATO received an impetus. My own coun- 
try reversed a trend of disarmament and the 
world again had forcibly impressed upon its 
consciousness the fact that the cold war 
could quickly become a hot war and that 
the ambitions of the men in the Kremlin 
to enslave the world had not changed one 
iota. The conflict in Korea ended in an 
uneasy truce; again the immediate necessity 
for cooperation and the urgency diminished. 

Fortunately for Russia and unfortunately 
for the free world, Russia's brutal repression 
of Hungarian freedom, which again would 
have called the attention of the Atlantic 
community to the importance of NATO, was 
obscured by the disagreements within NATO 
at the time of the Suez crisis. 

We, like any other nation, have Internal 
problems and we would hope we have the 
ability to solve them fairly. We realize that 
other nations too have internal problems 
and although occasionally some American 
glves our allies advice on how to solve their 
problems, we would hope that you realize 
that one individual's position is not neces- 
sarily the position of the United States. 
Frequently these speeches are designed more 
for consumption within the United States 
than they are to influence decisions without 
the United States. 

At the time of our conference n year ago, 
in spite of the optimism voiced by many, I 
am sure that a great many of the delegates 
doubted whether there would be a NATO 
much longer. Surely the recent Russian 
scientific achievements and the antagonistic 
saber rattling speeches of Khrushchey taken 
together should cause us to take stock again 
of the situation and again to decide that our 
very existence depends upon capability by 
the nations of NATO. It seems to me that 
it should be clear to us all that what lies 
behind sputnik is of tremendous impor- 
tance, If the Russians have a rocket ca- 
pable of launching a 1,000-pound satellite 
into space, obviously they have the ability to 
drop an atomic. warhead in the United 
States, providing they have solved the prob- 
lem of reentry into the atmosphere. This 
puts the United States as much in the front- 
line of any third world war, as it does any 
of our allies, Certainly the incentive to 
strengthen our mutual defense is now more 
‘urgent than ever. 

I have done what little I could, as a mem- 
ber of this organization, to help in any en- 
deavor to strengthen our cooperation on the 
political and cultural side. At the risk of 
being repetitious, I should like to say again 
what I said at the very first conference of 
this organization and that is that the free 
nations of the world have shown that they 
can stand together and cooperate in time of 
military danger, but have not always demon- 
strated this ability to cooperate in other 
fields. Certainly the shock that we have re- 
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ceived in the last few weeks should point out 
the desirability of cooperation in the scien- 
tific and cultural fields. In this connection 
I would like to quote a paragraph in a letter 
I received. 3 days ago from the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and I quote; 

“I have noted a specific item on the con- 
ference agenda relating to scientific man- 
power, and I see that Senator Jackson's re- 
port is to be discussed. This report seems 
to us to be very imaginative in its scope, and 
I am sure that the report and the confer- 
ence debate on this subject will be an im- 
portant contribution to the emerging body 
of ideas for improving NATO cooperation and 
coordination in scientific research and de- 
velopment. I look forward to learning of the 
conference's deliberations on this subject.“ 

As I pointed out, the urgency of this co- 
operation is apparent now to everyone. I 
think we can have a deep sense of pride in 
the fact that this organization a year ago 
began work on this very subject. 

I have pointed out thus far in my re- 
marks that NATO has been an organization 
which has seemingly reacted only to hostile 
moves by the Russians. I think if this con- 
ference could do anything to have NATO 
move forward independently without wait- 
ing to be shocked into action by the Rus- 
sians that this would be an accomplishment 
which would make our existence worthwhile 
and useful if we did nothing else. 

Some people seem to be fearful that an 
organization of this kind might serve only 
to widen areas of disagreement between the 
nations Inyolved, It is my opinion that ex- 
actly the contrary is true. Any organization 
which operates among sovereign and equal 
nations is necessarily one which rests upon 
delicate balance. Only by free and frank 
discussion of our mutual problems can any 
sort of solution be found. We of the United 
States realize this perhaps more acutely 
than some others because of the vast geo- 
graphical extent of our country and the 
divisions which have occurred because of 
this geography. We face difficult problems 
in a difficult world. Our potential enemy 
also faces difficult problems; but, because 
their decisions can be and are made without 
consulting their people or without consult- 
ing their puppets in ther satellites, their 
problems of obtaining decisions are not 
as great as ours. However, therein rests 
their greatest weakness. Because their deci- 
sions are not freely arrived at is why Rus- 
sia today cannot trust even one division of 
her satellite armies. As a matter of fact, 
it becomes apparent that the man who ts 
temporarily in power in Russia at the mo- 
ment cannot from day to day trust his De- 
fense Minister. And if I were given to 
prognostications, I would predict that upon 
this rock of mutual distrust will founder in- 
ternational communism. 

Finally, in turning to one other thought, I 
would like.to again counsel that this Par- 
Mamentary conference itself make haste 
slowly. When we first met here in this 
building 3 years ago, many of the govern- 
ments were, to put it mildly, exceedingly 
cool about the whole idea of a Parliamen- 
tary conference and there were those in our 
group who wished to move immediately into 
consultative status, I took the position that 
we should confine our activities in the be- 
ginning to discussing our common prob- 
lems and enlarging our respective spheres 
of knowledge about NATO and about prob- 
Jems of our allles within NATO and that 
the future status of this organization be 
developed as the situation warranted. To- 
day I think all of the governments involved 
are satisfied that our organization is useful 
and helpful. I hope that the visit of the 
40-odd members from most of the 14 coun- 
tries to the United States in June fur- 
thered their ability to present the NATO 
picture to their own Parliaments. I trust 
that other such visits back and forth across 
the Atlantic can be made in the future. The 
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interchange of members and the progress 
of the Special Committee on Scientific and 
Technical Personnel are only two of the 
accomplishments of this organization In the 
past 2 years, but they are indications that 
the organization is useful and has a definite 
place in the Atlantic community. In addi- 
tion, it is the only place which the nations 
of Western Europe and the United States 
and Canada regularly have members of their 
legislative bodies mect to discuss their prob- 
lems. As I have said before if it did noth- 
“ing more than this, it would be of value, 
but it has done more. I predict it will do 
much, much more in the future. 

I mentioned earlier that our respective 
governments have indicated that they think 
this conference has a useful place in the 
scheme of things. In closing my brief re- 
marks, I would like to read the following 
telegram which was delivered to me on 
Sunday: 

“It gives me great pleasure to extend best 
wishes to the NATO Parliamentay confer- 
ence. It appears particularly appropriate 
that your meeting should come at this time, 
just before the heads of government of the 
NATO countries will be meeting in Paris. I 
am sure that the conclusions of your con- 
ference will be of interest and significance 
to the heads of government, and I, for one, 
will be looking forward with interest to the 
results of your deliberations. 

“I need hardly reiterate my own deep de- 
votion to the cause of the Atlantic alliance 
and the particularly close tie I have felt 
with NATO. Indeed, conditions in the world 
have combined to make the potential of 
NATO more essential today than ever before 
in maintaining world peace and stability. 

“In closing, let me reiterate my best wishes 
for the success of your endeavors which are 
of interest to all who are concerned with 
the future and strength of the NATO 
alliance. 

“Dwicut D. EISENHOWER.” 


Byelorussians Celebrate Their Inde- 
pendence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


or NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Byelo- 
russians are celebrating the 40th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the inde- 
pehdence of the Byelo jan Demo- 
cratic Republic. I am plea: to extend 
my greetings to them and to recall that 
great event in their history when they 
seized their opportunity to escape from 
Russian rule, under which they had suf- 
fered for 300 years. 

These courageous and freedom loving 
people, after enjoying a thousand years 
of independent existence and their own 
sovereign state, were conquered by in- 
vading Russians and brought under 
Czarist rule. They never lost their na- 
tional spirit or love of liberty and prayed 
for the day when they might again en- 
joy freedom in their homeland; hun- 
dreds of years of tyranny did not dim 
their courage or lessen their hopes. Al- 
though they were able to enjoy only 
1 year of their new independence, 
ha been forcibly brought under the 
Communists’ oppression, they continue 
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to hope that they will be able to throw 
off the yoke of Communist tyranny and 
find the freedom and sovereignty which 
have been denied them for so long, but 
which remain their dream and goal. 

Americans, and freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere, join in hoping that day is 
not far off. 


Available Statistics Demonstrate Sense- 
lessness of Administration’s Wait-and- 
See Policy i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Joseph Alsop, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 23, 1958. 

The column shows, as some of us have 
constantly reiterated, that the adminis- 
tration’s waiting game with the econ- 
omy is quite senseless: 

AMERICANS BUYING Less AFTER 12-Year 

SPLURGE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Wasnincton.—For the first time since the 
end of the Second World War, the American 
consumer has quite sharply cut his pur- 
chases of goods and services. 

Incredible as it may seem, the dollar vol- 
ume of American consumer buying continu- 
ously increased, with only minor fluctuations 
in the rate, for a period of almost exactly 
12 years. Even the previous mild recessions 
did not really halt the voracious advance. 
They mere leveled out the upward curve 
for a while. 

This is the remarkable background against 
which to judge as yet unpublished Govern- 
ment figures which are creating something 
of a stir among the Eisenhower administra- 
tion's economic policy makers. In brief, the 
rate of American consumer expenditure 
reached an all-time high of $283.6 billion 
per annum during the third quarter of last 
year. > 

In the last quarter of 1957, however, the 
rate of consumer spending showed the first 
unprecedented positive downturn of $1.2 bil- 
lion. It is further estimated that the drop 
has continued and even accelerated in the 
first quarter of 1958. The consumer spend- 
ing rate has probably gone down by another 
$2 billion during these 3 months. 

With the annual rate of spending now 
running at about $280 billion, the outlays 
for American consumers’ comfort, nourish- 
ment, and pleasure are still far more than 
double the total income of the Soviet Union, 
the next most productive nation in the 
world. Furthermore, consumer purchases of 
soft goods have not decre . Virtually 
the whole drop in the spending rate is ac- 
counted for by contracting purchases of 
such consumers’ durable goods as automo- 
biles. But the figures are still causing long 
faces among the policymakers, because this 
is classed as a durable-goods depression, and 
because of the further drop in durable-goods 
spending in the first quarter of the present 
year. 

Then consumer-purchasing figures are only 
one part of a bale of decidedly depress- 
ing statistics on the recession-depression 
that are now being studied at the highest 
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administration level, in the White House it- 
self. 

Other items in the bale concern what are 
called the real spendable earnings of em- 
ployed factory workers, In addition to the 
sharply rising industrial unemployment, 
there has been a sharp reduction in the 
working hours of the men and women who 
still have jobs. According to a Labor De- 
partment estimate, average time on the job 
in the Natlon's factories has now gone down 
from 41 hours a week (which meant 1 hour 
of overtime pay in many factories) to 38 
hours a week, 

WEEKLY CUT 

The resulting cut in weekly pay has can- 
celed out the whole continuous rise in 
factory workers’ real spendable earnings that 
took place in the last 3 years. After ad- 
justments for changes in the postwar price 
index and for taxes, the estimated rate of 
real spendable earnings passed $65 a week 
in 1957. But it has now dropped, by nearly 
8 percent, to a few cents more than 659 & 
week—which was the rate at the end of 1954. 

Also in the same statistical bale are fig- 
ures confirming the forecasts that have al- 
ready appeared, that President Eisenhower is 
due to be sadly disappointed in hopes for 4 
substantially better March employment pic- 
ture. 

The Census Bureau based its estimate of 5.2 
million unemployed in February on a study 
of the week ending February 15. In that 
week, 425,000 persons were added to the rolls 
of those receiving unemployment insurance 
payments, and the total on the rolls for the 
week was 3,131,000—the rest of the Census 
Bureau estimate being accounted for by peo- 
ple wanting jobs but having no insurance. 

Since this key week in February, new appli“ 
cations for unemployment insurance hae 
risen sharply and then dropped again, while 
the total number of recipients of unemploy- 
ment insurance has gone up less steeply 
and dropped less importantly. For the week. 
ending March 15, new applications for ingur- 
ance are already known, to have num 
410,500, and the total on the rolis is gu 
to be about 3,230,000, pending final figures 
coming in, According to Labor Department 
authorities, this will give a March unemploy- 
ment total no different from the February 
total, or perhaps a bit higher, 

In other words, the facts that the Pres!- 
dent decided he wanted to wait and see, when 
he put off the decision on a tax cut, bre 
now all on the presidential desk and only to? 
bleakly visible. Nothing is lacking but the 
Census Bureau's belated confirmation of the 
March unemployment total. The question 
remains why the wait-and-see mood still 
prevails in the administration high com- 
mand. 


Basic Rules Offered To Protect Public 
Interest in Regulatory Agency Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Represen- 
tative STEWART L. UDALL, of Arizona, has 
proposed a code of ethics that would re- 
store integrity and independence to our 
regulatory agencies. The following edi- 
torial from the March 25 Milwaukee 
Journal analyses these constructive pro- 
posals: 
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REGULATORY AGENCIES’ RULES 

Thə meandering, if enlightening, inves- 
tigation of regulatory agencies by the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight has not yet 
Produced enough information for drawing up 
broad legislation, But it has surely pro- 
duced enough to give the agencies them- 
selves a prod toward some basic rule making 
for their own protection. 

Representative Upar, (Democrat, Arizona), 
lists a few simple rules that agencies might 
adopt pending legislative action. He would 

ve the agencies: 

I. Make all communications to commis- 
Sloners concerning a case before the agency 
4 part of the public record. 

2. Accept no inquiries from the executive 
Or legislators except those asking for progress 
Teports or requests for expediting action, 

3. Brand as improper all other interven- 

nand penalize applicants who seek to use 

uence. 
These rules wouldn’t be sure fire. You 
Cannot enforce ethical conduct by writing 
Standards. It takes ethical people. But 
they would provide minimum guideposts in 
an area where they have been generally lack- 
Some agencies, of course, do have rules. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, for instance, 
Some rules that declare it to be im- 
Proper" to have any “private communica- 
non on the merits of a case to a member of 
the or its staff or to the examiner in 
the case by any person, either in private or 
Public life, unless provided by law.” 
The CAB also has a rule that bars un- 
hospitality” to the board or its staff. 
This is a pretty loose rule—for who decides 
What is unusual. Is a free plane trip to par- 
Pate in a few rounds of free golf un- 

"? It has happened. 7 
But, again, just setting down rules mighit 


* Prove helpful. At least it would be a protec- 


¢ n for commissioners who want protection. 
hen help until definite legislation can 
W decided upon and enacted. It won't make 
m moral overnight. But it might 
make Congressmen and applicants before 
boards and even the White House a little 
more reluctant to bring pressure or try to 
Shape decisions of regulatory agencies. 


Why Youths Join Street Gangs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


= or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


woe: ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we often 
yo what it is that attracts the 
dungsters in our big cities to join street 
Wher’ how these gangs are formed, 
pi at its members think of the world, 
tae what it is that brings so much 
tred into their lives. Perhaps if we 
Pr erstood these manifestations we 
3 better cope with the problem of 
1 ventile delinquency. For this reason, 
ee inserting into thé Recorp an article 
ining with the subject, It is published 
the New York Times, March 25, 1958, 
¥ reads as follows: 
OUTH GANG MEMBERS TELL OF Lives, HATES, 
AND FEARS 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Vincent is the leader of the Silver Arrows, 
the 75 to 100 “bopping” (fighting) street 

The of New York City. 
ot the gangs are a dramatic manifestation 
ē shook up condition of so many con- 
Potary adolescents, This disturbed con- 
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dition underlles the serious problems of New 
York's schools and afflicts many other as- 
pects of metropolitan life. 

Who are the youngsters who comprise the 
shook up generation? What are they like? 
What do they think about themselves and 
the world? R 

Vincent has been the leader of his gang, 
based in one of Brooklyn's older public- 
housing projects, for about 18 months. He 
is a slender Puerto Rican youngster of 17 
years of age who looks a little like an Aztec 
prince. He combs his black hair in a massive 
crest and carries his head high. 

When Vincent came from Puerto Rico in 
1949 his family first settled in Manhattan, 
near 110th Street and First Avenue. He likes 
Brooklyn much better—for a reason no adult 
unfamiliar with street gangs would guess. 

“I hate Manhattan,” Vincent says with a 
shudder. “Those square blocks. You walk 
into a block—they can jap (ambush) you 
anywhere, There is no way out of them. 
Once you are in a block you have to go to 
the end. You can't escape. It is terrible.” 

Vincent thinks Brooklyn is wonderful: 

“All those curved streets, going this way 
and that way. You can always run some- 
where. You can get away.” 

It is no accident that security is the prime 
test applied by Vincent to Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. Physical and psychological se- 
curity lle in the core of the gang phenom- 
enon. Security is what is absent from the 
lives of most members. The gang affords a 
dubious substitute for what the adolescents 
most lack, 

Uniformly, gang members greet strangers 
with a flabby handshake—a symbol of dis- 
trust of anyone they do not know, 

Few gang members go to church, Most 
Italian and Irish gang adolescents are Roman 
Catholics but their parish priests call many 
bad Catholics, negligent in their faith. Most 
Puerto Rican youngsters have little contact 
with religion, although they too are often 
nominal Catholics. Nor does the church or 
religious faith bulk large in the lives of the 
Negro adolescents, 

The positive influence of religion, thus, is 
lacking almost invariably in teen-age street 
society. 

FACADE CAN VANISH 

In some ways Vincent is not a typical 
gang member. For one thing he is a leader. 
Gang leaders are above average in intelli- 
gence and ability—they must be or the gang 
will not long survive. But the facade of 
normality that Vincent presents can vanish 
in a twinkling. For Vincent like the other 
gang members is shook up. Beneath the 
veneer—and not far beneath it—lies a dis- 
turbed and unstable personality. 

Vincent did falir work at Aviation high 
school. He hoped to become an airplane 
mechanic. But he quit school the day be- 
fore graduation in February when he learned 
that because he had a police record he could 
not get a certificate. 

Vincent is bitter about this. He was 
charged with stealing a pistol from a Na- 
tional Guard armory and he says the charge 
was false. 

„That's the way it starts,“ Vincent says. 
I've seen it happen many times. The police 
blame you for something you didn't do. 
You get a record. They send you away. So, 
then, the kid comes back and he says, ‘Well, 
I'm going to do something and get a record 
ot my own. At least then if I’m sent up it 
will be for something I did myself.“ 

When that hippens, Vincent says, there is 
no holding a youngster. He will go on and 
on and on until finally he is caught and sent 
back to prison. As he describes this reaction 
it is easy to sense that he has himself some- 
what in mind. 

Most gang members come from broken 
families. Not Vincent. He lives with his 
father and mother and eight brothers and 
sisters. The family is on relief. Vincent is 
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the only member of the family who is in- 
volved with gangs. 


MOTHER UNDERSTANDS 


“I'm the only bad one,” he says shyly. 
“My mother knows that I fight. She asks 
me what I am doing and I tell her, I tell 
her I only fight when I have to. For some 
good reason. She does not like this but she 
understands this. I do not like it either. 
But what is there to do? That is the way 
it is." 

Vincent learned street fighting in the Ital- 
ian neighborhood into which his family first 
moved. He remembers being beaten up 
every day “just because I was a Puerto 
Rican.” But he learned Italian before he 
learned English and he fought for a while 
as a member of an Italian gang. 

Gangs usually reflect the ethnic character 
of their neighborhood, Enemy gangs may be 
of the same ethnic character or of 
composition. There is no hard-and-fast law, 
If a predominantly Italian gang is fighting 
a predominantly Negro gang, there will be 
harsh talk on opposing sides of “niggers” 
and “guineas.” But race is not usually a 
primary cause of combat, 

“How can you stop the fighting?” The 
question puzzles Vincent. Me cannot imag- 
ine a world in which there is no such “jite 
terbugging.“ 

The only way to stop it would be for you 
to be free to go anywhere in the city and 
nobody would touch you,” he said. “Then 
there would be no fighting. But somebody 
will always interfere. One fellow will start 
1 ot then it is on again. That's the way 
tis.” 

The idea that there may be people in New 
York City who move freely from one neigh- 
borhood to another without molestation is 
beyond Vincent’s perception. In the world 
in which he lives it is not like that. 

If you ask Vincent what his ambition is, 
he becomes a little embarrassed. 

“Well, really,“ he finally answers, “I don't 
know. I don't know what there is for me 
to do. The only thing I want to do [become 


an aviation mechanic] I can't do. So it 
doesn’t make much difference.” 
Tommy is also a gang leader. He heads 


a branch of the Chaplains. Tommy says he 
is almost 17 but he looks closer to 14 as he 
talks, a thin, bird-like youngster with a 
muscle in the side of his face that twitches ~ 
neryously. 

Tommy dresses simply and neatly- plain 
felt hat, ordinary tan windbreaker, red 
Sweater, neat dark tie, white shirt, ordinary 
black shoes. He was born in Georgia and 
has been back there during summer vaca- 
tion but doesn't like it because the “people 
are too old-fashioned.” By this he means 
they make you come in at 10 o'clock in the 
evening and go to bed. 

Tommy's relations with his parents are 
poor. His mother, father, and brother work, 
The family lives in public housing. They 
are gone all day and he is supposed to do 
the housework. For this he receives an 
allowance of $1.75 a week—far more money 
than any member of his gang gets from 
home. But he is not satisfied. 

„That's just enough for bubble gum,” he 
says contemptuously. 

He gets passing grades in school. Only 
one member of his gang has been suspended, 
Tommy and most of his comrades go to 
Boys High School, where there are many 
members of rival gangs. But the school is 
considered neutral territory. 

LUNCH IS FAVORITE SUBJECT 

Tommy is not fond of school. His favorite 
subject, he says, yawning, is lunch. Other 
subjects “bore me.” 

Tommy is sardonic about his ambitions, 
“What do I hope to do?” he asks. “Stay 
alive. Some people say I won't live so 
long.” 
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‘Tommy's remarks are not unrealistic. He 
had nine stitches taken in his scalp after 
an encounter with some Bishops gang mem- 
bers on New Year's Eve. But Tommy hopes 
to enter the Army next September when he 
is 17. Many more perceptive gang members 
see the Army as a means of breaking out 
of the desperate circle in which they exist. 

Tommy would welcome the disappearance 
of gangs because “then we'd be able to go 
everywhere freely and keep all strangers off 
our turf.” 

Tommy was asked why he didn't like the 
idea of strangers. 

“Because,” he said with a small boy's 
petulance. “One night one would come 
down. The next night there would be two. 
And the next night three and pretty soon 
they'd all be here, all over the place.” 

The Chimp is an overgrown 18-year-old 
who was drafted into the Army this month. 
He is a member of the Rovers, a group that 
1 mostly Italian and Irish. The Chimp’s 
uncle was a famous Brooklyn gangster whose 
mame made many headlines. His father, his 
brothers and most of the family work on 
the docks. 

Despite the notoriety of his connections 
the Chimp is not highly regarded by his 
gang. This is because of his tendency to 
“punk out“ when the fighting gets tough. 

The Chimp recognizes that bravery is not 
his leading asset. He hopes “the Army will 
make a man of me.” He does not want to 
make a life on the docks like his father and 
his uncles. His chief Interests are jazz, 
dancing (he has won several competitions), 
and hi-fi. Like most of his group he likes to 
read Confidential magazine. He watches 
the horror movies on television late shows 
and Dick Clark’s late afternoon TV disk 
jockey show from Philadelphia. 

The Chimp has a police record in a larceny 
case. He was expelled from parochial school 
for bad conduct. He did not finish high 
school, 

He managed to skip the last year of school 
by getting a doctor's certificate of ill health. 
He worked, instead. 

A psychologist would probably say that 
the Chimp is revolting against his family 
and the whole waterfront environment of 
violence and brutality. This may be so, but 
few youngsters in this area escape it. They 
normally graduate from the Rovers into the 
adult gangs on the docks—from little crime 
and juvenile violence to big crime and adult 
violence. 

“Sometimes guys come to work on the 
docks," the Chimp says. “They hope to make 
money, save it, and get away and go into 
business. But they never make it. How can 
they? Where else can you earn that kind of 
dough?” 

Pepito Is 14 years old. He smokes marl- 
huana cigarettes occasionally and, some- 
times, perhaps, uses stronger narcotics, He is 
good at table tennis and when you see him 
in the playroom of the Community Center, 
his hair plastered over his forehead in a Sal 
Mineo cowlick, you would not pick him as one 
of the most “shook up” members of the Silver 
Arrows. 


Pepito Is on probation for shoplifting. But 
this has not caused any change in his con- 
duct. A month ago he almost got into 


trouble again and almost every evening he 


walks into the Community House munching 
a slab of pastry he has snagged from a bakery 
truck. No one turns Pepito in for this petty 
thievery. The neighborhood knows that 
many a day Pepito gets nothing to eat at 
home. ~ 

The boy lives with a grandmother who 18 
on relief. He has virtually no home life. 
He is in and out of school. He causes 
trouble within his own gang. But in the 
gang he is valued and this is the only place 
he wins approbation. He is valued for his 
“heart"—for his devil-may-care bravery. He 
will walk right up to a policeman and 
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“sound” (sass) him. And in a “rumble” he 
is like a wildcat. 

Pepito knows almost nothing about the 
world beyond his neighborhood. He reads 
the pictures of comic books and follows with 
enchantment the gunplay of the cowboy 
movies. 


FAR-AWAY GLEAM IN HIS EYE 


Chocolate belongs to a Bedford-Stuyvesant 
gang. He is 16—a short, chunky youngster 
with a far-away gleam in his eye, He has 
been in the State Training School for Boys 
at Warwick three times. He recently emerged 
and it seems certain he will return to some 
institution, A social worker who knows him 
calls him a very sick boy. 

Like many gang members, Chocolate, in 
the words of a friend, couldn't read ‘New 
York’ if the letters were as big as truck.“ 
He cannot ride the subway because he can- 
not read the station signs. The number of 
gang members who cannot read is astonish- 
ingly high. 

Chocolate not only cannot read, he also 
cannot speak well, He has trouble articu- 
lating and difficulty in vyerbalizing his 
thoughts. 

Chocolate is the product of a poor home in 
the poorest of neighborhoods. He has only 
one measurable asset—"heart.” The young- 
sters who know him say that “he has more 
heart than anyone we know.” 

How much this is due to the fact that Choc- 
olate is half drunk most of the time, how 
much due to inability to recognize danger 
and how much due to suicidal disregard, it 
is hard to say. But that Chocolate is “shook 
up” there can be no doubt. 

SCARS TELL THE STORY 


Seven Up is an undersized youngster of 
16 with scars on his forehead and on the 
back of his closely clipped head—wounds of 
his gang career. 

Seven Up came to New York 7 years ago 
from South Carolina. His parents died 
shortly after coming to the big city. Seven 
Up has been passed around from one distant 
relative to another ever since, He is living 
now with an elderly aunt who is on relief, 

Seven Up is a member of the Cobras. He 
wears a worn and dirty gray jacket. He has 
a quick smile and a wry sense of humor but 
his deep poverty is apparent. Seven Up is 
often hungry. He can make out simple 
words. He can write his name. But he is 
basically illiterate. No one looks after him 
and no one, except for his fellow gang mem- 
bers, cares for him. ` 

Like so many other desperately poor, 
desperately deprived youngsters, he is famous 
for one thing—heart. He is a daredevil, and 
this brings him the affection and acclaim of 
his fellow gang members. They make up his 
world and if the big adult world doesn't like 
the way he acts, it is too bad for the adults, 
because his world is the Cobras and that is 
where his loyalty lies. 


Like almost all gang leaders, Smokey, the 
president of the Cobras, is far more alert 
and intelligent than his members. But he, 
too, lives by the approbation of the gang. 
His school record is mediocre. He has been 
jitterbugging since he was about 13 and he 
is 17 now. But he says he does not enjoy it. 

“People don't understand,” he says, “I 
would much rather not hop. Nobody wants 
to hop. It isn’t any fun to bop. If you are 
going down on somebody your heart is going 
to beat faster. You don't know what will 
happen. You may be killed. Or you may kill 
someone. Nobody knows. If anyone goes 
down and isn't afraid, it just means he 
doesn’t know what bopping means.” 

Now at 17 Smokey is thinking a great deal 
about the gang and what it implies. He is 
thinking about getting out. He plans to go 
into the Army and he hopes that may be 
the path that will lead him out of the world 
of the bop and the jitterbug. 
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“I've been very lucky,” he says frankly. 
“So far I have never been hurt. And I've 
never hurt anyone. But I've been lucky. 
Very lucky. And luck can't go on forever.” 

Smokey has an ambition that, in itself, 
means that he is looking ahead further than 
most of his comrades, For most gang mem- 
bers just to get through today or this week 
or this month is enough. Thelr perspective 
doesn’t go further. 

“Would you think it funny if I said that 
my real ambition was to become a police- 
man?“ Smokey said. “I don't know whether 
I can be now. But I know I want to stay 
out of jail. And I want to get out of this. 

After Iam through with the service may- 
be I'll get married. Maybe I'll have to get 
married. But then I don't want to come 
back here. By that time the little people 
will be running the club. I want to be far 
away and out of it. Because if I come back 
here I'll still be in it. The bopping will still 
be going on. It won't change. And it's that 
way all over the city.” 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
free world most of us know that the 
Soviet Union, by its unrelenting and 
wanton tyranny, has caused more misery 
and misfortune to tens of millions of 
people than any other regime on record. 
No other regime has, deliberately and 
systematically, by brute force and with 
impunity, enslaved so many millions for 
such a long time. Moscow-dominated 
communism now covers over one-eighth 
of the world’s land surface. Dozens of 
racial and ethnic groups have been, or 
are being, suppressed by the Soviet 
steamroller. We know this fact, but we 
sometimes forget the fact that some of 
these ethnic groups still cling to their 
cherished ideals of liberty and freedom, 
and ceaselessly hope that one day they 
may attain their goal. The Byelorus- 
sians, numbering several million, are one 
of these larger ethnic groups in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Government has done every- 
thing in its power to obliterate existing 
differences between the Byelorussians 
and the regular Russians, but historically 
these two people represent distinct eth- 
nic groups. Even though Byelorussians 
had been subjected to the czarist Rus- 
sian regime for several centuries, they 
succeeded in preserving some of their 
national ideals and traditions, and thus 
have kept alive the idea of their distinct 
nationality. 

On March 25, 1918, the Council of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic pro- 
claimed the independence of that nation. 
After 125 years of czarist domination the 
Byelorussian people were free and they 
immediately began to establish their ow? 
democratic sovereign government. 

Unfortunately, it is with sadness that 
we commemorate the 40th anniversary 
of this historic date. Soviet tyranny 
was soon established through the ruth- 
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less use of overwhelming military might. 
Soviet police-state methods were sub- 
stituted for the people's hard-won lib- 
erties. Thought control replaced free- 
dom of speech and press. In short, 
through force the Soviets attempted to 
Crush the free spirit of 20 million people. 
The peoples of the free world know, 
however, that the perseverance of this 
Ballant nation cannot be broken. The 
Byelorussian people with their undying 
belief in God and the dignity of the 
individual will triumph once again. We 
Pray with these gallant people that the 
day is not far off when the Byelorussian 
People will join the free peoples of the 
World in a joyous independence cele- 
ration. 


The Unknown Theodore Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know 1958 marks the 
Observance of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial. While a great deal has been 
Written about this man very little seems 
to be known about his inner life. The 
following article by Mr. Hermann Hage- 
dorn, which appeared in the Christian 
Herald magazine, July 1957, gives a very 
good insight into the motivating forces 
behind Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE UNKNOWN THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(By Hermann Hagedorn) 

He was one of the most publicized of men. 
Everything about him, from his spectacles 
and his teeth to his love of birds, his friend- 
ship with prizefighters and his encourage- 
Ment of big families was, for 20 years, known 

the remotest village in the land. His 
Messages to Congress, forbidding by their 
Nature, were the favorite reading of millions. 
et the most important element, the engine 
Within, remained practically unknown to his 
contemporaries and has been ignored by his 
biographers. 

Not many, even among Theodore Roose- 
Yelt's close collaborators, saw—deep ‘inside 
this man of voctferous speech and dramatic 
&ctlon—the man of faith and religious prac- 
tice, conscious, more than once in his life, 
Of being sent by God upon a special mission. 
They knew the Executive who took satis- 
faction in knocking heads together (some- 

€s the wrong heads), or sweeping obsta- 
cles from his path (occasionally more rough- 
Ir than was necessary). They recognized 
e€ man of decision who grasped ideas with 
Quick receptiveness and instant response, 
aud the statesman, who, perceiving potential 
crises while they were still afar off, either de- 
ated them before they became menacing, 
Or strode to meet them on ground of his 
Own choosing. They knew, that is, the man 
Who got things done. But the shrewdest 
Of the politicians and diplomats who had to 
oy with him, and the most perceptive of 
à © analysts who tried to get his measure, 
2 little more than a few surface mani- 
“stations of the inner life that was the 

rce of this man's power. 

A Theodore Roosevelt made no secret of his 
amd tions. He publicly praised his friends 
lace lambasted his enemies, of whom he never 
Pitot a heterogeneous assortment. He 
Umpeted his moral convictions from the 
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housetops and up and down the land un- 
til even his friends begged for mercy. But 
his relation to the unseen was something 
else. A man who thought he had known 
him well and had, in fact, been with him 
on one occasion when eternity seemed at last 
to have caught up with him, pigeonholed 
Roosevelt in his mind as a neo-Stoic, more 
Greek than Christian, and was humbled to 
find how wide of the mark his assumption 
had been. 

Roosevelt talked or wrote only rarely about 
the spiritual life, and never about his own. 
A close friend, Gifford Pinchot, spoke of the 
inner-citadel in which Roosevelt hid his re- 
ligious life and from which no one was 
allowed to drag it. “His fear of seeming to 
use religion as a cloak,” said another friend, 
“made him go almost to the other extreme 
of neglecting to posit the fact that his ideals 
and his strenuous righteousness were both 
the fruits of his faith.” 

“It was inherent in father to be reserved 
about the subject of personal religion,” his 
son Kermit pointed out. He claimed that 
actions talked in religion as in everything 
else. These told clearly enough of his faith.“ 

His son, perhaps. but certainly few others, 
guessed the extent to which that faith was 
fed by worship, Bible study, and Christian 
associates. n 

True religion, Roosevelt insisted, was not 
what you professed; it was what you did, 
and he habitually had the prophets on tap 
to back him up. He accepted, as basic, 
Micah’s summation of religion as doing 
justly. loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God. That was his faith, he would say, 
adding that there was a lot more in the 
simple words than one might think. To 
do justly, to be merciful, to appreciate that 
the great mysteries would ever remain un- 
fathomed to man, “and so living face the 
beyond. confident and without fear“ - could 
you do more? With Micah’s definition he 
generally linked James’ about visiting “the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction” and 
keeping yourself “unspotted from the world.” 
It was characteristic that he seldom failed 
to join, with these, that other word of the 
practical apostle about being “doers of the 
word, and not hearers only.” 

Occasionally, Roosevelt opened his relig- 
ious life to a friend, but so rarely that, over 
a 45-year span from adolescence to his death, 
only 3 or 4 such instances have been re- 
corded. A cousin, Emlen Roosevelt, remem- 
bered how “vital a part of his being” faith 
had been to Theodore even as a young man 
and how, resting in the woods on a hunting 
trip. they would talk about God and related 
subjects in a perfectly natural way.” 

That was perhaps because of the natural 
way that Theodore’s faith had come to him. 
Morning prayers led by his father, and eve- 
ning's “Now I lay me,“ at his mother’s knee, 
were part of the day's ritual. There were 
hymns to memorize and interpret and Sun- 
day sermons to analyze and report on. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s mother, who lived in the house- 
hold, and her devout sister, the beloved 
Aunt Annie, who could make Jesus or Bre'r 
Rabbit vivid to her nieces and nephews, 
nourished the spiritual fire. 

The religious spirit that pervaded the life 
of the Roosevelt family cast no shadow over 
it such as other households in that genera- 
tion knew. There was rather a kind of ra- 
diance over it, heightened at intervals by 
the mother’s wholesome sense of the ludi- 
crous and the father’s robust laughter. 

At 17, Theodore called upon the pastor of 
the St. Nicholas Dutch Reformed Church in 
New York, to see whether public profession 
were not in order. He believed in God and 
in his Saviour, he declared, and in the 
teachings of the Bible as he had learned 
them at church and in his own home. 
“When a man believes a thing, is it not his 
duty to say so? If I Joined the church, 
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wouldn't that be the best way for me to say 
to the world that I believed in God?“ 

The pastor could imagine no better, 

At college he taught in a Presbyterian 
Sunday school—denominational distinctions 
never bothered him—until the pastor 
learned that this strenuous young man had 
given one of his pupils a dollar for punching 
another boy in the nose. The boy had mo- 
lested the pupil's sister, which seemed to 
Theodore ample justification for both the 
punch and the dollar, but the minister was 
not thinking in terms of such muscular 
Christianity, and Theodore was asked to 
exercise his personal ethics elsewhere. 

The Bible was a part of the boy's educa- 
tion from the time his father taught hjm as 
a child to memorize and interpret selected 
verses. “We would each read aloud out of 
our own Bible,” Corinne remembered. 
“What our father taught us was worked into 
our Hves afterward." Gideon and David 
were among the earliest of those fighters 
for righteousness whom Theodore never 
ceased to exalt. When, at 18, he went to 
hunt and tramp through the north woods 
with Bill Sewall, the old backwoodsman, he 
carried his own Bible, Sundays, to a remote 
point beside a rushing stream, where he 
could read it without interruption. “I guess 
he found it, as I did.“ Sewall commented 
long after, a source of real commonsense.” 

Roosevelt's friend and personal physician, 
Dr, Alexander Lambert, remembered how 
real the Old Testament battles and sieges 
had been to him and how clearly he had 
recognized that “righteousness forearmed the 
successful.” His intense personal interest in 
the Bible, Lambert was convinced, was, in 
part, a perennial search for some directive 
or truth that he needed in the particular 
labor or contest in which he was engaged, 

After Mr. Roosevelt's death, his widow 
sent the American Bible Society a photo- 
graph of the Bible which, she wrote, he had 
kept at his hand on the reading stand in 
the North Room at Sagamore Hill, adding, “I 
should like the world to know how large a 
part of his deep knowledge of the Bible 
played in my husband's life.” 

Churchgoing, too, was a definite and vital 
part of that life, satisfying a deep personal 
need. “After a week of problems and con- 
flict,” he said to a friend. returning to the 
White House from church due Sunday, ‘it 
revitalizes me to commune with Christ, to 
sing—and mean it—the ‘Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,’ and to know that He is 
my Father and takes me up in His life and 
plans. I am sure I get a wisdom not my 
own, and a superhuman strength for fighting 
the moral evils I am called upon to con- 
front.” 

He went regularly to an inconspicuous 
little Dutch Reformed Church when ke was 
in Washington and, when he was in Oyster 
Bay, to the Httle Episcopal church of which 
Mrs. Roosevelt was a communicant. When, 
during the First World War, gasless Sundays 
were instituted to save motor fuel, he walked 
the 3 miles, each way, between the church 
and Sagamore Hill, despite his failing 
strength. 

When Roosevelt was on the road he went 
to any church he could find, preferably the 
most obscure. The late William Allen White 
tells of Mr. Roosevelt's arriving at Emporia, 
Kans., at 2 o'clock on a Sunday morning, 
after a wearlsome campaign tour, and insist- 
ing, at 11, on going to church. “He avoided 
the big, popular church and sought out one 
of his own denomination, the Dutch Re- 
formed, with its tiny building. He did not 
need a noted preacher and a renowned choir 
to be able to worship. He sang, without a 
book, from memory, the entire hymn, How 
Firm a Foundation, and did not miss a word, 
In the same way I heard him, while Presi- 
dent, sing Ein Feste Burg, Luther’s battle 
hymn, in German, without a break. He 
knew scores of hymns by memory, and he 
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always sang and followed the full Uturgy 
in a church service.“ 

Churchgoing, to Roosevelt, was important 
to the life of the Nation, and of every com- 
munity in it. He felt that people should 
support the church not only with their 
money but with their presence, Sundays. 
“A churchless community,” he said, is a 
community on the rapid downgrade.” 

“On Sunday go to chuch,” he wrote in 
an article published in the Ladies Home 
Journal a year before his death. “Yes, I 
know all the excuses. I know that one 
can worship the Creator and dedicate one- 
self to good living in a grove of trees, or 
by a running brook, or in one's own house, 
just as well as in church. But I also know, 
as a matter of cold fact, the average man 
does not thus worship or dedicate himself. 
If he stays away from church he does not 
spend his time in good works or in lofty 
contemplation. He looks over the colored 
supplement of the newspaper; he yawns; and 
he finally seeks relief from the mental vac- 
uity of isolation by going where the com- 
bined vacuity of many partially relieves the 
mental vacuity of each particular individ- 
ual.” 

But going to church was only one side of a 
community's religious life. The church 
must do its part “to attract and retain the 
fealty of the man worth holding and using.“ 
he insisted, “grappling zealously, fearlessly 
and coolheadedly” with the social and indus- 
trial conditions in the region in which it 
lived its life, enlisting rich man and poor 
man alike in the effort to improve the lot of 
all. “To keep its hold on mankind, the 
church must, as in the early days, obey the 
great law of service; for the church shall not 
live by ceremonial and by dogmatic theology 
alone.” 

After Mr. Roosevelt's death, the question 
was raised if it honestly could be said of 
Roosevelt, who had never talked in terms of 
Christian theology, that he had been a 
Christian. ' 

By diferent routes the men who had 
known Roosevelt best all reached the same 
conclusion. A Christian? Of course. Re- 
ligion was a matter so thoroughly settled in 
his mind, a friend agreed, that it did not 
admit of any discussion and was not a sub- 
ject of controversy. Henry L. Stimson was 
convinced by a quarter century's association 
with Roosevelt that the great decisions of 
his life were controlled by the standards of 
the Christian religion. 

No one remembered ever having heard him 
tell an off-color story, or ever consent to 
listen to one. “Even profanity would slip 
out of conversation, in his presence,” said 
afriend. “You felt the loftiness of his spirit. 
He was rot prudish or puritanical, but pur- 
ity fitted him so naturally as to be unnoticed 
as a distinct trait.” 

“Roosevelt was not only a clean man,” said 
a newspa who had traveled widely 
with him on campaign trips, “he just radi- 
ated cleanness,” 

“While he never said a corrective word,” 
another reporter agreed, the newspaper boys 
were influenced unconsciously by his char- 
acter and faith, cleansing their language and 
walking circumspectly.” 

“Very few men swore in his presence,” said 
a great Philadelphia editor. 

The man his friends revered for purity of 
word, thought, and action, was obviously not 
the whole man. If, in certain areas of his 
life, Roosevelt was singularly free of what 
the world, the flesh and the devil do to 
mortals, at one time or another, singly or 
in collusion, he himself ized the ob- 
stacles that what he called human frailty 
interposes to the practice of righteousness. 

He was, that is, more human than the 
tributes of those who came under his spell 
might suggest. In that very humanness lies, 
no doubt, the attraction that this ardent 
spirit exercised and still exercises over men's 
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imaginations. He was no church-window 
paragon. But, through the evidences of his 
mortality, burned a passion for his country 
and the welfare of his fellow men that gave 
him in the eyes of millions an inspiring 
quality which, toward the end, became a 
kind of incandescent splendor. That passion 
burned brightly in the young reformer of 
the 1890's, fighting the corruption of the 
spoils system and the blackmail undermining 
the New York police force; it burned in the 
summoner of young men to participate in 
public life; and in the President, asserting, 
day in, day out, the moral and spiritual 
foundations of freedom. 

There was in his utterances, those years, 
the fierce indignation of the prophets and a 
loftiness of spirit that carried Biblical over- 
tones: “Fear God and take your own part. 
Fear God, in the true sense of the word, 
means love God, respect God, honor God, 
and all of this can only be done by loving our 
neighbor, treating him justly and mercifully, 
and in all ways endeavoring to protect him 
from injustice and cruelty, thus obeying the 
great and immutable law of righteousness. 

It was Micah and James, with something 
that was neither one nor the other but the 
individual message of a man who, through 
triumph and tragedy, self-assertion and self- 
denial, stumblings and upsoarings, had con- 
sciously sought all his life to walk humbly 
with his God. 


This Is America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a sermon written for the 
Washington Sunday Star of March 23 
by the Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris. In 
these perilous days it is well that we 
pause to reflect on the glory and the 
grandeur of America, and Dr. Harris has, 
in his usual scholarly fashion, succinctly 
and majestically portrayed the beauty 
of a magnificent dream, as it were, the 
dream that is America. I commend the 
reading of his sermon This Is America, 
and I take pride in bringing it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

THIS Is AMERICA 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the U. S. Senate) 

In spite of constant misrepresentation, 
vilification, and distortion of America by the 
Kremlin masters of deceit, this western bul- 
wark of freedom, with all her faults and fail- 
ings, is still humanity's last, best hope. This 
very month the Soviets asked the world to 
observe millions and millions of her inhabi- 
tants voting in a rubberstamp slave election. 
Of course, the regime selected candidates 
were declared elected by an almost unani- 
mous vote. With tongue in cheek, western 
reporters announced to the world, “This is 
Russia.” Yes, that ts Russia where, by 
purges, propaganda, terror, and intimidation 
human beings are rendered utterly plastic 
by being stripped of their dignity, to say 
nothing of their rights, and turned into 
anonymous particles with no will and no 
Judgment of their own. 

With pride and gratitude, shall we turn to 
another picture not doctored with the colors 
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of fiction? The title of this picture which 
those who fear its truth go to such pains 
to keep from the gaze of their enslaved sub- 
ject is, This is America—a land where the 
people rule and breathe free, without strut 
or snobbery. The poe inspires a grate- 
ful Te Deum ut in deep humility, “This 
is my heritage, Iam an American.” 

After horrible years bound by the fetters 
of a police state at last a recent refugee found 
himself in this land of hope and glory. After 
due process he was given his first papers of 
citizenship. On that day he entered the 
nearest church, and, in a tumult of joy, 
knelt to thank God, author of liberty, for 
America beacon light for the whole world 
and for the inestimable boon of being an 
American. Literally through tears of joy 
he declared that he had discovered here, not 
just 4 freedoms but 400, At the altar of this 
sanctuary a new American was gazing rev- 
erently at the mosaic in which millions of 
little patriotic stones blend in the total 
splendor of This is America. 

What is it one perceives who really sees 
America? It is a thing not of the earth but 
of the heart. It is a way of thinking and a 
way of acting. It is not territory bound by 
oceans, rivers, or degrees of latitude, but by 
principles, ideas, attitudes, and values more 
precious than life itself. America, sweet 
land of liberty, 1s an unbarred thorough- 
fare of freedom—a Nation not of the elect 
but of the elected. It is a stairway of 
opportunity, open from the first step to the 
It is a classless society whose aristo- 
cracy is based not on pedestals but on per- 
sonality, not on birth but on worth, not on 
who you are but on what you are. This is 
America as constant epics of achievement 
attest. 

America is the Pilgrim Fathers, the public 
schools, the temples of religion, and its legis- 
lative halls, It is Washington and Jefferson 
and Lincoln. It is Teddy Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson and F. D. R. It is Philips 
Brooks and Cardinal Gibbons and Jacob Reis. 
It is a vast melting pot in which is being pro- 
duced a richer and more yaried culture than 
the world has yet known. 

Years before he came to the White House 
to face the awful task of saving the Union, 
Abraham Lincoln, on a visit to New York 
City, was asked to speak to a Sunday school 
class in an Industrial institution. The chil- 
dren who gathered that Sunday morning to 
listen to words from the tall, gaunt mid- 
western railsplitter, destined to belong to the 
ages, came from an environment of penury- 
The parents of most of them were born in 
Europe. That day, what Lincoln said to that 
group some would call underprivileged chil- 
dren was recorded by one present. The sim- 
ple, yet profound words he uttered might be 
called, This Is America. Here are two of 
the sentences: “You children must always 
thank God that you have been born in a 
country where, if you will lead a decent, clean 
life, trust God and work hard, you can rise. 
The only things that will limit you are your 
industry, your eharacter, and your brains.” 
Here was one of the grestest of Americans 
assuring these youngsters whose parents had 
come from foreign lands that because this 
is America, the way for them was open to the 
top. 

That was almost a century ago. Then 
and now when its glory is rightly evaluated, 
America is never a trough for swinish greed. 
It is the greatest adventure in human free- 
dom that the earth has known. In such & 
social order, so conceived and dedicated 
whose Constitution Gladstone declared Is the 
greatest instrument of Government ever 
fashioned by man—is stored a power greater 
than the atom bomb, a treasure beyond the 
price of gold or rubies, a challenge which 
makes tyranny tremble and tumble, a truth 
so potent that at last it will leap every fence. 
topple every wall, pierce every curtain, with 
the emancipating passion of a liberty which 
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desires nothing for itself that it does not 
€agerly covet for all the earth. 

This is America—a solemn realization that 
When anyone imagining a vain thing tries to 
debunk the Ten Commandments and the 

m on the Mount, he is preparing for 
himself, and those who join his rebellion 
against God, hell in this world, to say noth- 
ing of the next. This is America—to believe 

t in this blessed land of room enough 
Ordinary men and women, uncoerced, can 
Brow to their full stature. To leave the terri- 
tory bounded by that faith is to forsake 
America, and to be no longer American. 
mas Mann, an American in deed, though 
not born under the Stars and Stripes, coined 
& significant definition of America at its best, 
octacy is the political name for the 
Spiritual ideals Christianity brought into the 
World.” One of the granite foundations of 
that invincible faith is the deathless truth 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—“all men equal before God and the 
law, endowed with rights inalienable.” It is 
who assures those rights. A just gov- 
ronment simply secures them. 

As long as we can write beneath the potent 
Phrase, “Under God,” now in our pledge of 

nee to the flag, “This is America,” 
then “her way is down no fatal slope, but up 
to freer light and air.” The only future for 

Mocracy is deity. This was and is and 
evermore will be America. 


Tax Reform Statement by New York 
Democratic Congressional Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 24, 1958, the New York Demo- 
tic. congressional delegation issued 
© following statement. Because of its 
eliness, I commend it to the atten- 
on of our colleagues: 
4 We believe that tax reform is long over- 
ue. It was necessary during normal eco- 
la periods to remove inequities-in the 
rg During this recessionary period it is 
t only a wise policy, it is required to re- 
re health to the economy. : 
© urge immediate relief in severel areas. 
1. A tax cut must be given to the individ- 
taxpayer. Whether by additional exemp- 
n, reduction of the rate or waiver of a 
fies ion or all of the withholding tax ls un- 
Portant. The tax relief must be granted 
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on the widest base possible to the greatest 
number of taxpayers, That will be a real 
impetus to our economy. 

2. Tax relief for small business should be 
enacted immediately. Small business fail- 
ures hit a 20-year high in 1957. They will 
continue to lose out in thelr competition 
with big business if we delay. 

3. Small business firms should be permit- 
ted a tax allowance for reinvestment so that 
they may retain a portion of their earnings 
for necessary growth and expansion. 

4. The benefits of the alternative methods 
of depreciation should be extended to pur- 
chasers of used property, There is no rea- 
son to limit this benefit to purchasers of 
new equipment. 

5. As an aid to small business firms, cor- 
porations should be granted an election to 
be taxed as partnerships. 

6. In order to provide added equity fi- 
nancing to smalbusinesses, the minimum 
accumulated earnings credit” should be in- 
creased. 

7. Equal opportunity should be extended 
to all taxpayers who wish to provide for 
thelr own retirement. The Keogh-Jenkins 
bill will remove discrimination from the 
present law. 

All of the above measures have been 
thoroughly studied by Congress. They are 
sound and necessary. We wholeheartedly 
support them and urge all our colleagues 
regardless of party affiliation to work for 
their immediate enactment. These tax ad- 
justments are needed not only to equalize 
opportunity, but also to serve as an imme- 
diate stimulant toward economic recovery. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Elther House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Govérnment publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discountef 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recoxp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD: 
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\ United States Data To Help 
Soviet Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28,1958 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article which dis- 

a serious matter of great interest 
to all Members of this House. 

This Nation does not intend to give 

and comfort to our enemies, and most 
assuredly the Communists have long been 
dedicated to the downfall of the United 

States. So we decided not to provide 

technical know-how or strategic mate- 

to Russia or her satellites. 

Now, it seems, due to the importuning 
of our ally, Great Britain, we are to set 
& Most dangerous precedent by helping 
Russia build a tire factory which will 
Produce military equipment. Also, busi- 

en, wanting to make money, can 
lose sight of the strategic best interests 

ol this Nation. 

The Commerce Department welcomes 

— understanding and cooperation of 
Ongress, of course, and certainly, in 

View of the gravity of this subject, will 

no further action until Congress is 

Satisfied as to its wisdom. 

I commend this article to the consid- 
eration of my colleagues: 

UNTED srares Data To HELP Sovrer MILI- 
TARY—RELEASE OF TECHNICAL KNOW-How 
ON TE MAKING REVERSES POLICY 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

Ges nroron. March 23. — The United States 
vernment has approved the sale to the 

fica et Union of unpublished technical speci- 

R tions and know-how that will enable the 

* rire to mass-produce military tires in 

wee Million plant as good as any in the 


bane sharp reversal of bipartisan cold-war 
data to deny Communist-bloc countries 
itra and material that would boost their 
tegic power was quietly ordered by the 
artment of Conimerce, February 21, the 
Times learned exclusively. 
than a year ago, the Bureau of Foreign 
pommerce turned thumbs down on requests 
en British rubber companies for American 
mequecting assistance in building an ultra- 
temis tire plant in the U. S. S. R. under 
he s of a contract described in London 
tra apers as “the biggest Anglo-Russian 
© deal of all-time.” 

LIPSCOMB INDIGNANT 
Angibresentative Lirscomts, Republican, Los 
Blbie es, indignantly charged that respon- 

z 1 States ometls seem to have 
ore British officials stubbornness 

opa telish commercial considerations” to co- 
an Inte in alding the Communists. He cited 
for cial explanation in reply to his request 
Poll er. mation on the shift in strategic 
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“Primarily the change was brought about 
by the continued United Kingdom refusal 
to accept the original United States view 
that the plant should not be designed or 
built for the Russians, 

Lipscomb's letter from John C. Borton, di- 
rector of the Office of Export Supply in the 
Commerce Department, also stated that “lit- 
tle more than the frustration of United 
States engineering companies would result 
from continued refusal to permit the export 
of technical data for this plant.“ 

APPLICATION SOUGHT 


Accordingly, the Times learned, all inter- 
ested United States firms have been assured 
by Government telegram that the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce will now give favorable 
consideration to an application for direct 
shipment of such data to the U. S. S. R. or 
via the United Kingdom. 

The earlier United States embargo under 
the Export Control Act of 1949 was described 
by the Bureau's director, Loring K. Macy, as 
follows: 

“Since the proposed Russian tire plant 18 
designed to produce a great number of tire 
sizes and types that are considered strategic 
in this country and would not be approved 
for export to Russia, and since in fact it 
seems quite probable that this tire plant 
will be devoted principally to military pro- 
duction, it was our opinion that American 
technology should not be licensed for export 
directly or indirectly to Russia for this 
project." 

Macy said the British firms undoubtedly 
could build the plant alone but that with- 
out the up-to-date plant engineering and 
broad experience that is avatlable in this 
field only from outstanding United States 
engineering firms, the Russian tire plant in 
all probability will encounter considerable 
delay in becoming operative, with some im- 
pairment both in the efficiency and quality 
of the eventual production.” 

“We remain strongly of the opinion that 
we should not assist Russia in setting up 
this major production unit and we intend to 
continue discussing our point of view with 
the British Government,” Macy stated last 
June. 

MOTIVE FOR CONFERENCE 

The British, however, have steadily adyo- 
cated relaxation or abandonment of trade 
restrictions agreed to by the nations allied 
against the Communists in the Korean war. 
The Eisenhower administration appeared 
publicly unbending on this point at the 
Bermuda Big Two conference a year ago. 
However, it is one of the chief motives be- 
hind the Macmillan government's current 
eagerness for another summit conference. 

Only yesterday, George Burt, CIO United 
Auto Workers’ director in Canada, com- 
plained that United States restrictions on 
trading with Communist China are keeping 
thousands of Canadian auto workers unem- 
ployed. In Windsor, Ontario, the union of- 
ficial said Ford of Canada had to turn down 
an order from Red China for 1,000 cars. 

Most of the natural rubber used in the 
Soviet Union comes from southeast Asian 
nations, many of which are tied to Red 
China by barter agreements. President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles have recently warned 
that the Communists are dangerously step- 
ping up thelr economic and trade offensive in 
this area. 

The British sent a 6-man mission to Mos- 
cow last April which returned 20 days later 


with the tire factory deal signed and sealed, 
Principal negotiators were Dr. J. G. MacKay, 
technical director of Francis Shaw & Co., and 
Harry Wilishaw of the Dunlop Rubber Co. in 
Britain. 

Lirscoms said he cannot believe the Ameri- 
can people approve of a secret deal to join 
Britain in helping strengthen Russia, and in- 
tends to find out who approved it and Why. 
The Export Control Act gives broad discre- 
tion to the President but he has delegated 
it to the Secretary of Commerce. 

The California Congressman said he was 
assured this ad hoc decision in no way 
changes the United States position with re- 
spect to the control of exports to the Soviet 
bloc of data considered to be of strategic 
significance.” 

“I don’t see how this statement could 
possibly be made,” Lrrscoms told the Times. 
Other than the British refusal to agree, 
nothing has changed except that United 
States engineering firms are frustrated in 
their desire to make a profit. Why should 
London determine United States policy and 
why should private business interests be 
placed ahead of the welfare and security 
of the United States?” 

Lirscoms said during his visit to the 
Soviet Union last fall he was impressed with 
the fact that most motor vehicles seen out- 
side of Moscow are military, with the number 
stopped alongside Russian roads repairing 
flat tires, and with the huge tires on the 
Soviet TU-104 jet. 

“Does the Department of Commerce con- 
sider tires no longer of strategic signifi- 
cance?” he asked. “Are we also going to 
export them to Red China?“ 


Statement on Federal Supplementary 
Unemployment Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT ON FEDERAL SUPPLEMENTARY 

UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

The following statement has been sub- 
scribed to by 21 academic economists with 
interests in the field of social insurance, 
whose names are attached: 

“The shortcomings of our State-Federal 
system of unemployment insurance do not 
arise out of a lack of Federal funds, but 
rather out of a long-standing lack of Federal 
standards designed to strengthen the capacity 
of the system to protect our citizens in a 
period of heavy unemployment. 

“Without Federal standards in respect to 
minimum contribution rates, States have 
competed in reducing such rates. The effect 
of this competition has been (a) inadequate 
benefit scales, (b) inadequate durations, (c) 
arbitrary eligibility requirements, and (d) 
arbitrary disqualifications. Such interstate 
competition in standards has seriously weak- 
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ened our unemployment insurance system as 
our first line of defense against distress due 
to protracted unemployment and as an ele- 
ment of stability in our economy. 

“Any attempt to repair the damage caused 
by a lack of Federal standards in the past by 
putting a further premium on State inertia 
in the future would seriously undermine the 
effectiveness of our unemployment insurance 
system. A Federal supplementary benefit, 
provided without a fundamental revision in 
State standards, would be in effect a relief 
payment to the individual without a means 
test—that is a dole. It would also be an indi- 
cation to the States that their unemploy- 
ment insurance programs could be further 
weakened with impunity. 

“Even with sound national standards in our 
Federal-State system of unemployment in- 
surance, some States may need help in meet- 
ing heavy and continuing unemployment. 
With such standards to assure full effort 
on the part of the States, Federal reinsur- 
ance of State programs is justified and ap- 
propriate. Federal reinsurance grants should 
not be made even then to individual bene- 
ficiaries, however. Reinsurance grants should 
be made to qualified State systems as such, 
where in the proper fulfillment of their legal 
obligations to their eligible citizens, they 
have impaired their capacity to continue to 
meet such obligations. 

In the present emergency, some States 
may have insufficient reserves to liberalize 
their programs immediately in respect to 
benefit rates and duration. It would still be 
possible to assist such States through Fed- 
eral reinsurance grants, provided they justi- 
fied their status as a reinsurable risk by leg- 
islative acceptance of Federal standards with 
respect to contributions, benefits, and eli- 
gibility for benefits. No State need be com- 
pelled to establish reinsurance eligibility; but 
no State should receive Federal reinsurance 
grants without establishing Federal stand- 
ards. 


“Regardless of any action in respect to a 
Federal reinsurance plan, it is high time the 
Federal Government moved to establish ade- 
quate Federal standards for State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems. Such standards 
were strongly recommended in 1949 by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security to the 
Senate Finance Committee (see report, pp. 
166 to 180) after a thorough, objective study. 
Without such standards, the United States 
is ill prepared for recurrent recessions, Both 
individual workers and the economy gen- 
erally are without the effective protection 
of an adequate unemployment insurance 
Program. A hasty and plausibly generous 
gesture of Federal relief payments under the 
guise of insurance benefits does not make 
up for essential weaknesses in the established 
program. 

“The distinction between unemployment 
insurance and unemployment relief is a yital 
element in American public policy. One 
arises out of contract. The other out of 
need. To destroy the concept of contract in 
social insurance because of past errors in Its 
administration is to destroy the integrity of 
a hard-won and valuable social instrument. 
In social insurance there must be a stated 
relationship between contributions and ben- 
efits. To swing from inertia and timidity to 
unplanned generosity in our attack on the 
ever-recurring problem of unemployment, 
would do little to impress a watching world 
of our wisdom, intelligence or foresight. 
But more serious to our citizens, it would 
undermine the basic principles of our whole 
social insurance program.” 

SIGNERS 


Prof. Charles W. Anrod, Loyola University. 
Prof. E. Wight Bakke, Yale University. 
Prof. Douglass V. Brown, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
Prof. Earl F. Cheit, St. Louis University. 
ees J. Douglas Brown, Princeton Univer- 
sity. [l 
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Prof. Frank T. de Vyer, Duke University. 


Prof. Robert R. France, University of 
Rochester. 

Prof. Frederick H, Harbison, Princeton 
University. 

Prot. Seymour E. Harris, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


Prof. Clark Kerr, the University of Call- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

Prof, Richard A. Lester, Princeton Univer- 
sity. j 
Prof, Dayid A. McCabe, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Prof, John W. McConnell, Cornell Univer- 
sity. } 
Prof. Charles A. Myers, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Prof. Frank C. Pierson, Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

Prof. Fred Slavick, State University of 
Iowa. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Herman M. Somers, Haverford Col- 


lege. 

Prof, Sidney C. Sufrin, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Prof. Albion G. Taylor, College of William 
and Mary. 

Prof. John G. Turnbull, University of 
Minnesota. 

Prof. Dale Yoder, University of Minnesota. 

Manch 24, 1958. 


Mind Over Manners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, what has 
happened to our educational system? 
This question has provoked many serious 
thinkers and has stirred up a great flood 
of comment. Since the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Newark 
Evening News of March 25, 1958, points 
up the shades of opinion on the subject, 
I include it herein for the attention of 
the Congress: 

MIND Over MANNERS 


Inculcation of high-school students with 
a greater interest in matters of the mind by 
placing more emphasis upon academic rather 
than social and recreational subjects has 
been suggested by three of the Nation's top 
educators and scientists. 

If we are to prepare students properly for 
scientific and professional study in college, 
the high-school curriculum must be im- 
proved. Subjects must be made more diffi- 
cult to infuse the student with a sense of 
individual responsibility for intellectual 
effort. 

A convincing case for lifting the standards 
of high-school education has been made by 
Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, Chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission's Naval Reactors 
Branch; Dr. Merle Tuve, of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, and Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and President Eisenhower's special 
assistant for science and technology. 

All three made a plea for improving basic 
teaching methods, with Dr. Tuve and Ad- 
miral Rickover indicating particularly that 
local school laws requiring teachers to meet 
“union card“ requirements should be 
scrapped. Sultable rewards for superior 
teachers and more free time for their self- 
improvement were recommended, 
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As Dr. Killian pointed out, the diversity 
of educational needs in this country is very 
great. Schools must be designed to help 
all children of different ability, different 
backround and different ambitions. Never- 
theless, it is also true that the study of 
mathematics, science and foreign languages 
has been neglected in recent years. They 
now have to be brought into balance, at 
least, with the teaching of the social sciences 
and the “trivial, narrowly vocational” sub- 
jects. 

Other notable educators and scientists 
have presented similar viewpoints in recent 
months. Dr. Edward Teller and Dr. Van- 
never Bush in December underscored the 
academic shortcomings of our educational 
system in testimony before a Senate sub- 
committee. Last month, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Dr. James B. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, also expressed 
themselves on the glaring deficiencies in 
secondary education. 

What these experts are asking is a return 
to the old-fashioned gathering at the foun- 
tain of knowledge and a departure from 
John Dewey's progressive education and so- 
cial adjustment theories. They will trade 
an educational system that helps the stu- 
dent become a “pleasant, nicely mannered- 
young person” able to get along with his 
group for one that produces more scholars. 


The Late Honorable George Shannon 
Long 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
with the passing of GEORGE SHANNON 
Lone the world has lost a great states- 
man, and the veterans of this country 
have lost one of their foremost advo- 
cates. 

Doc,“ as he was known to his friends, 
was the able chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Hospitals of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, an assignment that 
enabled him to exercise his many tal- 
ents, He never failed to meet his re- 
sponsibilities. He was devoted to the 
welfare of the veteran, his dependents, 
and his survivors. 

Grorce Long was fearless, yet kind 
and considerate. 

Gerorce Lonc was a fighter, yet gentle 
and forgiving. 

He was a devout Christian gentleman 
and a devoted husband. 

Gerorce Lonc wore no man’s collar, yet 
he was ever alert to the will of his con- 
stituents, a 

GEORGE Lona was never “on the 
fence.” He made it a point to let the 
world know how he stood on every public 
question. 

The details of Grorce Lonc’s public 
career have been ably given by the 
chairman of the Louisiana delegation, 
Mr. Brooks. And let us note that two 


‘States were the beneficiaries of his pub- 


lic service—Louisiana and Oklahoma. 
Gerorce Lonc was a personification of 
the great American tradition. In what 
other country, Mr. Speaker, can one 
born in humble surroundings rise to a 
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position of distinction, as in the case of 
GEORGE LONG? 

To Mrs. Long and to his many rela- 
tives we extend our deepest sympathies. 
We are all better men and women for 
our associations with him. 


Morrisville Nearly Selected as Seat of 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF. PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article which appeared in the Levittown 
Times, under date of March 26, which 
gives an excellent account of how Mor- 
risville, Pa., was very seriously consid- 
ered as the proposed seat of the Federal 
Government when the location of the 
Capitol was being considered by our 
forefathers: 

SENIORS Leave FOR CAPITAL—MIGHT WELL 
Have Been Hosts 


(By James E. Wood) 


(Eorror’s Note.—James E. Wood, assistant 
Morrisville High School principal and well- 
known Bucks County historian, left this 
morning as one of the chaperones for the 
Morrisville High School senior class on its 
annual trip to the Nation’s Capital.) 

When 79 members of Morrisville High 
School's senior class boarded a train this 
morning for their annual trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., they added another postscript to 
an early chapter in this country’s history. 

This was the chapter which saw the newly 
organized Federal Government establish its 
headquarters on the banks of the Potomac 
River rather than on the banks of the Dela- 
Ware. And had it not been for this one 
story in our long history, Morrisville’s 
seniors might well be playing hosts to 
seniors from all over this country rather 
than themselves taking the trip. 

LOGROLLING 

This is a story of political logrolling and 
backstage maneuvering involving a few of 
the country's leading statesmen as they la- 
bored to organize the new Nation on a firm 
and united foundation. This is the story of 
two votes and the part they were to play 
in the life of Morrisville, 

Shortly after the close of the Revolution- 
ary War & movement was begun to select a 
site for a permanent capital. Included were 
two in Pennsylvania. One, championed by 
United States Senator William McCay, was on 
the Susquehanna River. The second, favored 
by Pennsylvania's other Senator, Robert 
Morris, was opposite the falls of the Delaware 
in what is now Morrisville. 

MORRIS INFLUENTIAL 

Morris was an extremely influential man in 
governmental! circles. Known affectionately 
as the financier of the Revolution, he had 
come to the aid of his country in its darkest 
hour and had provided a great deal of money 
for General Washington and his Army that 
they might obtain desperately needed sup- 
Plies. Ata time when many other colonists 
Saw fit to sell to the English, Morris con- 
tributed his own funds and then used his 
Personal credit to obtain money from others. 
All of this, plus that money he was able to 
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persuade his neighbors to giye he sent to the 
general. — 

In the Bucks County Historical Society 
Museum of Doylestown, there hangs an old 
sign which once beckoned travelers to the 
Robert Morris Hotel in Morrisville, The sign 
was painted by the famed artist, Edward 
Hicks, and on one side Morris is depicted 
talking to a friend and explaining Washing- 
ton's need for money. He is quoted as say- 
ing “You must let me have the money, my 
note and my honor will be your only secur- 
ity.” To this his friend replies, Robert, thou 
shall have It.“ 


OBTAINED LAND 


Using his influence in the selection of a site 
for the capital, Morris persuaded Congress to 
obtain land along the Delaware. Thus, a 
commission of three, one of whom was Morris, 
was appointed in 1784 to procure a piece of 
land not less than 2 or more than 3 
square miles at the falls. The cost was 


not to exceed $100,000 and the land was to be 


used for governmental buildings. The high 
ground in the center of the tract was selected 
for the Hall of Congress, It is on this exact 
spot that Morrisville High School now stands. 

In the meantime, the Government was 
faced with very serious internal problems. 
One involved the financial condition of the 
new government. i 

Alexander Hamilton had been selected by 
Washington as his Secretary of the Treasury. 
One of Hamilton's plans called for the Fed- 
eral Government to take over and pay all 
debts incurred by the various States during 
the Revolutionary War. This, he thought, 
would give added strength and vigor to the 
central government. 


VIOLENT OPPOSITION 


Violent opposition. soon made itself ap- 
parent in the form of southern Congressmen. 
Many southern States had been able to pay 
off their debts and they had no Intention 
of paying their taxes so that the northern 
States could be freed of their obligations. 

At the same time, however, these same 
southerners were opposing the plan to locate 
the new Capitol as far north as Pennsylvania. 

TURNS TO JEFFERSON s 

To help solve his dilemma Hamilton 
turned to Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson in 
turn held an informal dinner meeting for a 
select few who represented both sides in 
the two arguments. Offering a compromise 
he promised support for a site on the Po- 
tomac River for the Capital in return for 
southern support for Hamilton's plan to 
assume the debts of the various States. 

The impasse was solved and Morrisville 
missed in its claim to immortal fame by a 
mere two votes. 

Yes, the class of 1958 might well stop and 
consider.the irony of fate which now sends 
them on a 3-hour train ride to visit a capital 
city which might well have been their own 
hometown, 


The Armed Services Pay Lill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that transportation 
difficulties made it impossible for me to 
be here on Tuesday last to vote on H. R. 
11470 to adjust the method of computing 
basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services. Had I been present, I would 
have supported the measure. 
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At the same time, I think even the 
majority of the House who favor this 
measure should not lose sight of the fact 
that just as man does not live by bread 
alone, neither do the truly effective mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. There are 
still many ills in our Defense Establish- 
ment which require correction, and 
which will not be cured merely by addi- 
tional pay. To those who share this sen- 
timent, I would suggest the reading of 
two excellent articles. One in Newsweek 
of February 17, 1958, concerning morale 
in the Armed Forces. The second is en- 
titled A Combat Veteran Sounds Off,” 
by Col, E. B. Crabill in the April issue 
of Harper's magazine, 


What Escondidans Say About 
Business Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following article which ap- 
peared in the March 24 issue of the Daily 
Times-Advocate at Escondido, Calif: 
WHAT Escorpmans Say ABOUT BUSINESS CON- 

DITIONS HERE NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Following is a symposium 
of the reports and opinions of more than 
40 Escondido business men and women on 
conditions here as they are now compared 
with this time last year and their predictions 
for the next few months.) 

George Mayfield, secretary-manager of Pal- 
omar Savings & Loan Association: Here are 
comparative figures: On March 20 of this 
year our total assets were $6,145,218, com- 
pared with $3,473,556 om March 20, 1957. 
Total savings this year on March 20 were 
$5,028,647, compared with $2,779,100 a year 
earlier. Our number of depositors increased 
from 1,468 on March 20, 1957, to 2,438 on 
March 20 this year, We see no reason to 
expect anything other than a continuing in- 
crease in the next few months at the same 
rate of growth.” 5 

Diċk Barrett, assistant general manager of 
Buy & Save Markets: "We're running about 
15 percent ahead of last year and this figure 
does not take Into account the two markets 
(Fallbrook and Carlsbad) we have opened 
since the first quarter of 1957. The Es- 
condido store is doing real well. Oceanside 
was slightly burt when we opened the Carls- 
bad store only 2 miles away, but not as 
much as we thought it would be. We find 
the first 3 months of the year are usually 
slow ones each year and by mid-April our 
charts show an upturn each year. We see 
no reason to believe it will be any different 
this year. Despite the talk, I just don't see 
anything to this recession so far as our 
figures are concerned.” y 

William A. Gibson, owner of Gibson 
Jeweler: “January business was about 5 per- 
cent ahead of last year’s and February was 
ahead too. I have expanded the store 
which accounts for some of the increase, 
Our business is not behind at all; in fact, 
it is somewhat ahead, and the busy season 
has not arrived yet. I don’t think business 
will be bad here because there are so many 
new peopie coming in.” 
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A. O. Bennett, assistant manager, Sears 
Escondido store: “Our first 3 months of this 
year, we estimate, is showing a storewide in- 
crease of about 3 percent. We have not been 
hurt at all by any type of recession. In 
soft lines, our increase has run as high as 
20 percent. We are anticipating a strong 
upsurge in the last of March and early part 
of April and have geared our buying to that 
estimate. We haye buyers back East now 
who are buying merchandise at lower prices 
than was the case a year ago. This is true 
on several types of items. These lower 
prices will be reflected here when the mer- 
chandise arrives in our store.” 

Marvin Krichman, proprietor of the Mer- 
cantlle: “Our overall volume to date is run- 
ning between 15 to 20 percent ahead of last 
year. Of course, there’s one consideration 
and that is that we operated in our former 
location for the first 2 months of 1957. The 
weather we've been having in the past 2 
weeks has not helped our business although 
in the long run we know that the rains will 
help. Incidentally, this year’s early Easter 
date (April 6) is not conducive to good busi- 
ness, but our experience has been that Easter 
is not as important here as it is in the East. 
For the next 3 months, because our trend has 
been upward for the past 9 months, I see no 
reason as to why it won't continue upward. 
Frankly, I think that the repercussions of the 
_ so-called recession, which have been felt 
largely in the industrialized big city areas, 
won't. be felt here in so great a degree and 
maybe not at all because things as a whole 
may be improved elsewhere.” 

Terry LaGrone, owner, Westside Market: 
„Business is up more than 25 percent over 
last year. I anticipate a continued increase 
at the same or higher rate.” 

Jack Payne, proprietor, J. Payne Apparel: 
“In view of the unusually rainy season caus- 
ing inconvenience to shoppers and tempo- 
rarily affecting certain workers, we consider 
our business very satisfactory as compared 
with last year’s business. Relatively speak- 
ing, we feel northern San Diego County is in 
a strong position and the effects of the rain 
will accrue to good business in the next 3 
months.” 


Russell Evans, owner of Evans Shoes: 


„Business is running from 8 to 12 percent 
above last year on @ day-to-day basis. I 
think that the main reason for this is the 
growth of Escondido. If the statements are 
true and the country in general has been in a 
slump and Escondido has held its gain I see 
no reason why business will not keep increas- 
ing at the present rate or possibly increase 
faster.” È 


C. E, Heard, proprietor, Heard Appliances: 


We're down this quarter as compared with 
the last quarter of 1957. And last year was 
not a good year because that long strike really 
hurt us. Now we're having a rough time 
with collections. There's no question but 
that in the plumbing line things are slow, 
We don’t have the backlog of scheduled 
work which we did formerly, although we 
do have a couple of buildings coming up in 
the near future which should be a help.” 

Al Youngstrand of Al's Richfield Service 
Station: “In my business there is no sign of 
recession, The past year has been marked by 
an increase of about 10 or 12 percent. I see 
no reason why this increase should not con- 
tinue through the next few months,” 

Mr. and Mrs, M. G. Horner, comanagers of 
the Holiday Inn Motel: “Our business now 
shows a 40-percent increase over a year ago. 
We have no reason to think it will decrease 
during the next few months.” 

Max Garmon, partner in Valley Lumber 
Co.: “Business at present is about 5 percent 
behind last year, but we have not laid off any 
help. We expect business to pick up and be 
at least as high as last year in the next 3 
months. The growth of the community is 
aero 78 and the business should stay 
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Murray Myerson, proprietor of the Fire- 
side Restaurant: “Business in January and 
February was ahead of last year. The rainy 
weather in March may have cut business a 
little at this time, but we're glad to get the 
moisture and it's bound to help in the long 
run, I'm looking forward to the future with 
complete optimism.” 

A. M. Clark, owner of Al Clark’s Patio 
Record Shop: In this business we are dealing 
in luxury commodities; we have no stable 
buying. In November we felt a depression 
when sales did not meet expectations and 
were not nearly as good as last year. How- 
ever, we will better November sales in March, 
We already have a higher figure in the books. 
We had only been in the business 3½ months 
at this time last year, and there can be no 
comparison in sales over the year's spread.” 

Abe Eidex, owner, Grand Furniture: “We 
have shown a 20-percent increase in the first 
3 months of this year against the same period 
last year, March has been slow, but the first 
2 months were very good. We're positive 
that starting in April, things will go propor- 
tionately upward, We're expanding our fa- 
cilities and we're planning greater promotion, 
We believe we have to work for improvement 
and we're going to do it.” ' 

John Herman of Escondido Hardware: “Our 
business is down in some departments, but 


“we do not feel this is due to recession condi- 


tions. We feel, instead, that it’s due to the 
current rainy weather conditions which af- 
fect the sales of garden tools, paints, etc. We 
feel that where our present business is ex- 
ceeding the average of the last 4 years that 
with proper weather conditions we will meet 
or beat pur peak figures of 1957. Our confi- 
dence in the future is indicated by our invest- 
ment in our new store front, new fixtures and 
increased stocks of merchandise.” 

Jack Faulds, coowner of the Big E Market: 
“Business is up in excess of 20 percent com- 
pared to this time last year. I anticipate, 
in the next 3 months, a mild increase but at 
the very worst we expect it to hold steady.” 

Bill Hoffman of Hoffman's Pharmacy: 
“Business is running about 7 percent ahead 
of last year so far. We believe it should con- 
tinue about the same as the community is 
growing.” 

Elmo Dunn, general manager, Escondido 
Tire & Supply: “We have shown an 18 per- 
cent increase so far this year and it’s our 
belief that the prospects for the balance of 
the year are about the same.” 

R. T. Nelson, proprietor, Nelson’s Market: 
“Business for January and February was 15 
percent above last year and thus far in March 
is running about 20 percent ahead. Of 
course, the increased cost of merchandise is 
a factor, but also the increase in population 
here is a factor, too. The building trade is 
looking up, both residential and commercial, 
and that's a good sign for continued growth 
in our line as well. We believe business will 
continue about the same for the rest of the 
year.” 

Allen McManus, president, Palomar Mo- 
tors: “Service, parts and station business are 
all running 10 percent ahead of last year 
which we considered a good year in our busi- 
ness. Used car sales are running even in 
both units and dollars. New car sales are 
off a little from 1956 but ahead of 1957. I 
was surprised to find 1958 shaping up to be 
the second best year of the last 4 years. 
Industrywise, I feel that increased confidence 
on the part of consumers and businessmen 
in our economy will result in a definite up- 
swing during the coming 3 months. I be- 
lieve this is assured because of the high rate 
of employment in San Diego county and the 
alltime high in savings.” 

Chet White and Martin Gehring, proprie- 
tors, County Electric Co.: “We feel that busi- 
ness generally is good in the Escondido area. 
Our own business is up about 5 percent in 
retail sales alone against what we considered 
excellent months last year. Our new con- 
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tractor sales division makes the picture look 
even more encouraging. During the next 
few months we feel there will be a definite 
upswing as inclement weather ends and al- 
lows planned construction to get underway, 
thus providing additional employment and 
opportunity for home Improvement pro- 
grams. We are optimistic about both the 
present and the future.” 

Jim Stevens, proprietor of Stevens Furni- 
ture store: “We find business running about 
3 or 4 percent ahead of last year. We can't 
see any reason why it won't continue about 
the same in this area. The recent rains will 
help keep conditions good here.“ 

G. E. (Bud) McElrath, manager, Shelby's 
Market: “For the first 3 months of 1958 we 
have been running about 20 percent ahead 
in sales, due primarily to more customers 
and store traffic rather than to any higher 
prices. We anticipate neither an increase 
nor a decrease, but think business conditions 
will remain about the same for the next 3 
months or s0.” 

John Sorrentino, owner of Christine's 
(women’s apparel): “Business during the 
first quarter of 1958 is slightly below that 
of 1957 because women’s wearing apparel has 
dropped in retail price and because of un- 
favorable weather conditions for spring mer- 
chandise in our line. However, with warmer 
weather coming, the prospects of good crops 
and an increase in population, I feel business 
e te that of 1957 for the remainder of 

Jack Port, co-owner of Ports’ men and 
boys’ store: “Business is running about the 
same as last year. It might have fallen off 
slightly if it hadn't been for the rain during 
February and March. The rain stimulated 
our business, causing a brisk sale of ‘rain 
gear.’ We expect to have a good year in 1958. 
I don't see how business can drop off. The 
anticipated influx of population here and in 
southern California means more business.” 

Chester E. Loveberg, coowner of Palomar 
Feed Co.: “There hasn't been much of a 


“change in our business in the last few 


months. There was a slight decrease, but 
it's picking up. We're beginning to sell 
more seed for home gardens because of the 
rains. We expect to do a good spring busi- 
ness as soon as the weather breaks, Our 
business toward the end of the year has a 
natural tendency to decrease.” 

Newton Stafford, owner of Western Auto 
Store: “Storewide, we're about 5 percent 
over last year, discounting our recent sales. 
Sales in do-it-yourself and auto parts are 
up considerably, about 30 percent, while 
major appliance sales are down. I look for 
business to be about the same through June, 
I don't expect any decrease in business.” 

Kenneth M. Roberts, owner of Ken Rob- 
erts' Store for Men: Business is not as good 
as it should be. We have experienced & 
slight letup in sales, but it’s.not serious. 
The rainy weather has slowed us up some- 
what. Dollarwise, we're about even with 
last year. Profitwise we're down, We look 
for an upswing when the weather breaks. 
This talk of recession seems more psycho- 
logical than anything.” 

Ray Hightower, coowner of the Wardrobe: 
“Our sales are runing well ahead of those 
last year at this time. We have geared our 
buying for continued increases in the near 
future.” $ 

Lester Reese, owner of Ree®’s Music Co.: 
“Our sales are about the same as they were 
in 1957 at this time. Collections are hold- 
ing up to that level, too, and that is a very 
good sign. I see no reason to get excited 
about a recession. Unemployment in factory 
towns and industrialized areas may be up, 
but the dairymen, the farmers, and the 
fruitgrowers are going along just the same 
as always.” 

C. B. Weseloh, owner, Weseloh Chevrolet: 
“Here are some figures: New car unit sales 
up 27 percent over 1957, used car unit 
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sales up 48.5 percent and parts and service 
department up 10.6 percent. The average 
for all departments shows 28.1 percent up 
for the first 2 months of 1958. I feel we will 
take another 10-percent increase in the 
departments because of the time of the year 
and the normal buying habits of the com- 
munity, helped by an increasing customer 
confidence in the economy of our com- 
munity. Our own confidence in the future 
of Escondido ts evidenced by our extensive 
investment in a new building and an ex- 
panded operation. I might add that our 
payroll for the first 2 months of 1958 was 
83.868 above the figure for the first 2 months 
of 1957.” 

E. T. Ottoson, owner of Bowers Jeweler: 
“Last year was a real good year; we had a 
sales increase of about 20 percent over sales 
in 1956. This year we had an increase in 
both January and February sales over Jan- 
ary and February business in 1957, January 
saw an increase of 18 percent; February of 
22 percent. The only tightening up we have 
found is in the collection of credit payments. 
Sales have been good. I do not look for 
any great increase in the next few months; 
I will consider us fortuhate to break even 
with last year's business. I think that the 
Overall business outlook for Escondido is 
very good.” 

Harvey Byers, president, Church & Cassou: 
“Generally speaking, our business is running 
ahead for the first 3 months of 1958 as com- 
pared with a favorable 1957 and approaching 
the peak year of 1956. We feel that the 
next 3 months will see the seasonal upsurge 
in our line of business, We are very opti- 
mistic about the future of the north county 
area and we feel we will enjoy a continuing 
modest increase in both business and stand- 
ards of living.” 

Larry L. Smith, coowner of Larry Smith's 
Chevron Service: “My sales are just about 
the same as those of last year at this time. 
They will get better in the next 3 months 
&s people start going on vacations, and have 
started picking up this week already. How- 
ever, last year was a real good year for us 
and our business will probably not go over 
last year's.” 

Carl Wingo, coowner of Wingo Bros. Texaco 
Service: “Business at our station is ahead 
of last year's. I'm expecting it to get even 
better in the near future, too.” 

Gus Correa, owner of the Capri Cafe: 
“Business is lousy. In the last 5 months 
it has dropped 50 to 60 percent. About a 
year ago it went down a little bit, but not 
much. Now it is getting worse every day 
and it looks to get worse still.” 

H. J. Williams, sales manager, Peto Motors: 
Sales for the first 3 months of this year have 
been down against last year; but our re- 
pair department has been kept very busy. 
That, we believe, is natural because when 
your sales are down your repair department 
should be busy. Sales slowed down in the 
last quarter of 1957 and the trend continued 
into this year. Frankly, we believe that the 
talk in the Government about doing some- 
thing is an offset to the negative reactions 
induced by the talk of recession.” 

C. W. Simpson, owner, Simpson's Union 
Service: “Business as a whole is about the 
Same as it was last year at this time, how- 
ever, from present indications I think that 
there probably be an increase in the next 
3 months. This month, to date, is up over 
last year.“ 

Charles Hayward, owner of Hayward 
Lumber Co.: “There has been relatively little 
change during this period as compared with 
the same period of last year, This is our 
Slowest season because of the weather. In 
the next few months, I look for an increase 
in business. I'm very optimistic about this 
Spring, Several new houses are being 
Planned in the area, This will mean more 
business for all phases of the building feld.” 
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Address by the President, Delivered at the 
Dinner Concluding the National Con- 


ference on International Trade Policy, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an address by the 
President which was delivered at the 
National Conference on International 
Trade Policy dinner on Thursday, March 
27, 1958: 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, DELIVERED AT THE 
DINNER CONCLUDING THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE Poller. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Manch 27, 1958 


I am honored to join ‘tonight in this great 
gathering of citizens from all parts of the 
Nation. You have come here to demonstrate 
the strength of your support for an enlight- 
ened trade policy that promotes jobs at home 
and peace in the world. : 

My grateful thanks go to you for this mag- 
nificent bipartisan citizen effort to rouse 
Americans to the great stake all of us have in 
widening and deepening the channels of 
world trade. 

This cause that draws us together tonight 
does not readily command the headlines, 
Like so many other good things, the benefits 
of trade are taken for granted and are as- 
sumed somehow to be a normal part of life. 
On the other hand, the special domestic 
problems to which world trade sometimes 
give rise, in terms of impact on particular in- 
dustries, are real and identifiable and de- 
manding of action. 

You and I believe firmly that our recipro- 
cal-trade program is good for America and 
we have an obligation to our fellow citizens 
to set forth our views fairly and convincing- 
ly. If we do so, I am confident that the 
countrywide support of this program will be 
reflected in Congress. That is where fateful 
decisions about its whole future will shortly 
be taken, 

We know that the American people will 
always do what they think is important and 
necessary to do. Our task is to make sure 
the importance of expanding trade is under- 
stood. 

In searching for what is best for 173 mil- 
lion Americans, we must recognize that ques- 
tions concerning reciprocal trade have been 
raised by conscientious Members of Con- 
gress and others, deeply concerned with the 
economic welfare of their particular com- 
munities, On Capitol Hi the most potent 
arguments regarding trade legislation are 
likely to be its effect on the industries of 
specific States and districts. 

So, in the effort to dispel honest doubts 
about the reciproeal-trade legislation's great 
value to the entire Nation, we should first 
hammer home the fact that safeguards in 
the law are being strengthened to cope with 
the uneven impact of import competition. 

We should next point out that the author- 
ity to make trade concessions in the national 
interest is permissive, not mandatory. It 
applies to individual products, and will be 
used only on a case-by-case basis, after full 
review of all the factors involved. 

Likewise, we should present this common- 
sense arithmetic: the defeat of the trade- 
agreements program would destroy far more 
jobs and job opportunities in agriculture, 
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manufacturing, and transportation than it 
could possibly preserve. 

We should make everyone aware of the 
deadly peril impending if—through blind- 
ness—America and the free world are robbed 
of adequate economic defense against Com- 
munist penetration. 

I doubt that anyone would favor tearing 
down our trade program were he to have on 
his conscience full knowledge of such grave 
hazards, 5 

We can be heartened because in districts, 
States, and Nation a growing majority is 
finding that far stronger reasons can be ad- 
vanced for an effective extension of the 
trade-agreements legislation than the ex- 
cuses made for rejecting or crippling it, 

Both job security and national security 
demand an enlightened trade policy. So 
compelling and justifiable are these indi- 
vidual and collective reasons that even pre- 
vious Opponents of reciprocal trade should 
see the need of changing from their former 
position and so measure up to this inescapa~ 
ble duty of our day. 

An informed and observant public would 
disapprove of anyone who insisted on cling- 
ing to old ideas which cannot solve crucial 
new problems, But it would welcome and 
praise everyone in public or private life for 
changing his mind in the best interests of 
173 million Americans, 

Now let me be specific, 

Our reciprocal trade program is good for 
America, It strengthens our own economy. 
It strengthens the economy of the free 
world. It reinforces our security against ex- 
ternal danger. 

The United States is the greatest trading 
nation, Last year the world's export trade 
amounted to about $100 billion. Our share 
was a fifth of that enormous total, This 
vast flow of commerce to and from our sh 
is vital to our economy. i 

Consider these facts, 

World trade makes jobs for at least 414 
million American workers. Ata time of slack 
in the economy like the present these jobs 
should not be placed in jeopardy by crippling 
our trade program. The presence here to- 
night of representatives of the great labor 
organizations of America underscores this 
point. 

Export trade is big, important business. 
It was greater than all consumer purchases 
of furniture and household equipment. It 
was greater than all residential nonfarm 
building, or as great as the sale of all steel 
mill products in this country. Such sample 
facts as these indicate why the great busi- 
ness organizations of America are repre- 
sented here tonight, 

We shipped abroad last year, for example, 
over a tenth of our machine tool production, 
almost a fifth of our motor trucks and 
coaches, and over a quarter of our construc- 
tion and mining equipment. And that is 
why so many manufacturers—small and 
large—are represented here tonight. 

Foreign markets provide an indispensable 
outlet for our farm output. In the most 
recent marketing year, with the aid of special 
programs, over half of our wheat, cotton, 
and rice went abroad, So did over a third of 


dur soybean production, a quarter of our to- 


bacco and a fifth of our lard output. Those 
and other farm exports benefited not only 
farmers, The movement required financing, 
inland transportation, storage, and ocean 
transportation for 36 million tons of cargo. 
That was enough farm products to fill 800,000 
freight cars and 3,600 cargo ships. Those 
activities mean jobs—lots of jobs. 

And for those who may wonder what the 
connection is between these farm exports 
and our reciprocal trade program let me cite 
this fact: nearly four-fifths of these record 
farm exports went to countries with which 
we have agreements under that program, 
Loss of income from overseas markets would 
deal a hard blow to farm families. Such 
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facts as these indicate why the great farm 
organizations of our country are represented 
here tonight. 

This brief review of our huge export busi- 
ness evidences an inescapable truth: trade 
is good for all America—for its workers, its 
businessmen, and its farmers. 

Now what of the other side of the trade 
coin—imports? 

In discussions of trade problems, some 
people seem to be for exports and against 
imports. They apparently assume that we 
can continue to sell even though we refuge 
to buy. But our farmers, workers, and busi- 
nessmen cannot use drachmas, rupees, lira 
or other foreign currencies. Consequently 
they cannot accept those currencies for 
the goods they ship abroad, They can ac- 
cept only dollars. In the same way, if other 
nations are to buy our exports to them they 
must get dollars earned by their exports to 
us. This means giving them an opportunity 
to sell in the American market on a rea- 
sonable basis. 

Our import needs are great—#13 billion 
last year. We obtained from abroad most of 
our supplies of tin, mica, asbestos, platinum, 
nickel, and newsprint, Part of our require- 
ments for iron ore, petroleum, copper, raw 
wool, bauxite, burlap, and other materials 
must be obtained outside this country. Such 
imports keep our factory wheets turning ond 
assembly lines moving for the national de- 
Tense. 

We also import foods and manufactured 
goods. They are not as essential to us as 
are industrial materials. Nevertheless, 
Americans want them. They are entitled to 
a reasonable chance to buy them. Selling 
customers what they want is the way Amer- 
ican stores keep in business. And that is 
why representatives of consumer groups are 
here tonight. 

Since imports of manufactured goods are 
the center of much of the trade controversy, 
we should keep one fact clearly in mind: 
Last year we imported 62% billion of manu- 
factured goods and exported $1044 billion— 
nearly 4 times as much. Of course, we want, 
under the law, to accord manufacturing in- 
dustries relief from demonstrated injury or 
the threat of injury due to Imports. But if 
we seek to do this by ill-advised measures 
such as broad and rigid systems of quotas, 
we should consider the consequences upon 
our 4 to 1 interest in exports of these goods. 
We must remember that other countries have 
trade problems too. As we and they have 
learned to our mutual regret, everybody can 
play the qostly game of trade restrictions. 

The choice is plain: it is reciprocity or 
retaliation. 

Important as our trade program is to bulld- 
ing a stronger nation here at home, it is 
equally important in building a strong neigh- 
borhood of nations where we can be secure. 

Our first line of defense against potential 
attack is an effective deterrent power widely 
based throughout the free world. The dis- 
persal of this power is a key aspect of our 
defense. But dispersal requires cooperation 
among the free nations—not merely military 
cooperation but in all the ways which make 
our allies strong. 

It may be trite to say that trade is a 2-way 
street, but is it trite to say that cooperative 
security is a 2-way street? By no means, 
Allies need to be sturdy. Sturdy allies need 
progressive economies, not only to bear the 
burden of defensive armaments, but also to 
satisfy the needs and aspirations of their 
people, 

This fact requires a clear understanding 
on our part that, for most of these nations, 
foreign trade is vital to their economies, 
Some are limited in natural resources, their 
markets at home are much smaller, In 
many instances their economies are much 
less developed. ‘Trade is truly their eco- 
nomic Ufeblood. The United States must 
continue to make it possible for them to 
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trade with others and with us on a reason- 
able basis. z 

The American people have long been 
keenly aware of the Communist military 
threat. They are determined to maintain 
ample retaliatory power to deter armed 
aggression. But we must make certain that 
our people clearly recognize the danger of 
the Communist economic drive among de- 
veloping countries—offering the carrot and 
hiding the stick. 

That danger is real and is growing. The 
Communists are deterred from military ad- 
venture by the defensive forces we and our 
partners and allies have built. They now 


seek, through economic penetration and 
subversion, their purposes” of ceaseless 
expansion. 


The danger of the Soviet economic offen- 
sive is clear: To the leaders of Communist 
imperialism economic relations are merely 
another means of gaining control over na- 
tions that became economically dependent 
upon the Communist bloc, ` 

It is the Communist system that the 
Kremlin is determined to export. 

It is the system of economic freedom that 
the Kremlin is determined to destroy. 

If, through utilizing trade and aid they 
can tempt free nations one by one Into their 
spider web, they will have paved the way for 
political victory. And—they will have made 
progress toward their great goal of economic 
encirclement of the United States. 

Though its resources do not by arly means 
match our own, the Soviet Union is enabled 
by despotic concenertation tb use them 
effectively for special purposes. By forced 
investment, heavy industrialization and the 
repression of consumer needs, the Soviet 
bloc is producing on a growing scale the 
goods and capital equipment which many 
of the newer nations must have for their 
Own economic development. 

The Soviet capacity to export Is coupled 
by a willingness to import. It is offering to 
receive raw materlals and other products 
which free nations have to sell, Thus the 
Communist bloc holds out the prospect of 
becoming an important supplier of capital 
and equipment to free nations and a large 
market for their surplus products. 

Communism, like all forms of dictator- 
ship, is a reactionary movement. Yet re- 
action has, more than once in the past, en- 
Joyed periods of marked success. Can we be 
sure that reactionary communism will not 
succeed in tempting many nations to ex- 
change freedom for glittering—and some- 
times realistic—opportunities for material 
betterment? 

We cannot at all be sure of this unless 
we see to it that economic freedom ia allowed 
to operate effectively, that the benefits of 
economic advance in the free world are dif- 
fused and spread to others. 

This means trade. 

Tf free nations cannot find room and op- 
portunity to trade within the free world, they 
will surely, inexorably turn to trade with the 
Communist world. 

For to live they must trade. It's as simple 
as that. 

This brings us directly to the proposals 
for the extension of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. This was inaugurated by a 
great American, Cordell Hull, almost a quar- 
ter of a century ago. It has been extended 
and strengthened no less than 10 times. It 
has become a prime impetus to economic 
cooperation and to flourishing trade. It 
strengthens freedom against despotism. 

To move forward along the road on which 
we have thus far advanced, I have recom- 
mended to the Congress a 5-year extension 
of the Trade Agreement Act. I have re- 


duested authority to negotiate reductions in 


tariffs, on the basis of the peril-point pro- 
cedure, by 5 percent of existing rates a year, 
during this interval. I have further recom- 
mended strengthening the escape-clause 
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and perli-point procedures to recognize more 
fully and promptly the need for relief in 
cases where injury to a domestic industry 
due to trade concessions is established under 
the law. 

This program has been attacked as both 
too little and too much—which may suggest 
that it is about right. 

In my opinion the authority requested in 
the bills Introduced by Representatives MILLS 
and Kran, embodying my proposals, is nec- 
essary to the continued success of the pro- 
gram. So, too, is the 5-year extension period 
essential to the continulty and stability of 
our trade relations. 

There is a mistaken belief spread among 
some people that the Administration's 5-year 
proposal was merely introduced as a bar- 
gaining position. Let me set the record 
straight. It is a proposal dictated by the 
tacts. 

Among these facts is a special one: a great 
common market is now being formed by six 
nations of Western Europe. These countries 
will in due course eliminate all barriers to 
trade among themselvees and act toward 
others as a single economy. That means a 
common tariff applying to imports from the 
rest of the world, including the United 
States. It is expected that important steps 
toward this common tariff will become effec- 
tive during 1962—up to 4% years from the 
renewal date of our reciprocal trade legis- 
lation this summer. If we are to serve the 
interests of American buyers and sellers, the 
President must have from the Congress ade- 
quate authority for suficient time to pre- 
pare for and conduct negotiations with the 
common market authorities. In the na- 
tional interest this timetable dictates a min- 
imum extension of the law for 5 years. 

The good of America will not be served by 
Just any kind of extension bill. It must be 
a good bill. It must be an effective bill, 
Such a bill is before the Congress. 

The issue before the Congress and the 
American people in this spring of 1958 is a 
momentous one: Will we through apathy or 
ignorance see our trade program killed out- 
right or gutted by amendments? Will we 
weaken ourselves by returning to the law of 
the jungle in trade relations between na- 
tions? 

Or will the program be extended and 
strengthened? f; 

The choice is clear. 

Irepeat; This program is good for America. 

It is good for America on straight pocket- 
book grounds. It is good today because it 
will help protect millions of jobs. It is good 
re because more trade means more 

obs. 

It is good for America, too, because it helps 
bulld the road to peace. I believe this pro- 
gram is yital fo our national security. Re- 
treat on this p would make danger- 
ously difficult the holding together of our 
alliances and collective security arrange- 
ments. 

Less trade means more trouble. 

We cannot find safety in economic isola~ 
tionism at a time when the world is shrink- 
ing. For us to cower behind new trade walls 
of our own building would be to abandon a 
great destiny to those less blind to the 
events and tides now surging in the affairs 
of men, 

America will not choose that road, for it is 
a downward leading road to a g 
America—isolated, encircled and at bay in a 
world made over in the image of an alien 
philosophy. 

Rather, America will move forward 
strongly along the clear road to greater 
strength at home, expanding trade with other 
free nations, greater security and oppor- 
tunity in a friendlier world for this and suc- 
ceeding generations. 

This is a great and continuing mission in 
which you and I and every American can have 
un part. We can serve It today by keeping our 
country firmly on its chosen course of foster- 
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ing life-giving trade among the nations. 
And on that same course we shall move ever 
nearer to permanent security and to an en- 
during peace with right and justice for all. 


> 


Previding Temporary Additional Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Mareh 28, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the unemployment situation in 
the railroad industry has become truly 
alarming. In January 1958, average 
employment on class I railroads dropped 
to 886.000, the lowest for any month 
since the monthly employment reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were started in 1920. In February, aver- 
age employment dropped further by 
24,000 to a total of 862,000. Capital ex- 
penditures of the railroads for this year 
are expected to be 38 percent below 1957, 
and this means still fewer rail jobs. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act provides that the maximum 
number of days of unemployment within 
a benefit year—fiscal year beginning 
July 1—for which benefits may be paid 
to an employee shall be 130 days. How- 
ever, the total amount of benefits which 
May be paid to such an employee within 
& benefit year may not exceed his com- 
pensation in the base—calendar—year. 

A record amount of more than $20 
million in unemployment insurance ben- 
efits was paid out in January 1958 to 
160,000 unemployed railroad workers ac- 
cording to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, Some 144,000 unemployed work- 
ers were on the insurance rolls during 
the week ending March 1. This decrease 
was due largely to the fact that almost 
18,000 unemployed workers had already 
exhausted their rights to such benefits. 
It is anticipated by the Board that 
49,000 unemployed workers will have 
exhausted their rights to benefits in the 
benefit year ending June 30, 1958. Dur- 
ing the benefit year beginning July 1, 
1958, some 65,000 unemployed railroad 
workers will exhaust their rights to un- 
Ployment benefits. = 

The Congress must do everything in 
its power to help these unfortunate rail- 
road workers, and their families. I sug- 
gest, Mr. Speaker, that the least we can 
do is to provide additional unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to those who 
have already exhausted their rights to 
such benefits, 

I, therefore, propose, in a bill, H. R. 
11620, which I introduced on March 25, 
to provide temporary unemployment in- 
Surance benefits to railroad workers for 
an additional 130 days for those who 
have already exhausted their benefit 
rights since July 1, 1957, and for those 
who will exhaust their benefit rights 
during the benefit year beginning July 1, 
1958. My bill authorizes an appropria- 
tion of money in the Treasury to pay for 
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those additional temporary benefits, in- 
cluding the administrative expenses 
resulting from the provisions of this act. 


The Boston Pilot Turns Spotlight 
on the Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Boston 
Pilot is a weekly newspaper that repre- 
sents the Catholic Archdiocese of Boston, 
and reflects the viewpoint of most peo- 
ple living in this area regarding the work 
of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

The committee recently concluded its 
hearings at Boston which were most suc- 
cessful for two reasons, First, it ex- 
posed additional members of the Com- 
munist underground. Secondly, it ac- 
complished this public service in such 
& fair, factual, and effective manner that 
it won widespread acclaim for its good 
work. 

As the Pilot observed: A 

When it does its congressional duty in 
justice and in dignity it deserves and should 
receive the respect of all our citizens. 


Again: 

Congress requires and must have infor- 
mation and assistance in planning its laws 
on national security and it must provide 
this through a committee working in this 
vital area. 


We were very much pleased with the 
results of the hearings held at Boston, 
It was an education for our people to see 
how the committee does its important 
work of revealing those who would be- 
tray the Constitution of the United 
States and who would—if they could 
make us captives of athelstic commu- 
nism. sj 

The Catholics of the United States, 
side-by-side with their fellow Americans 
of other faiths who abhor tyranny, rea- 
lie that they must never be deceived by, 
or relax their vigilance toward the dan- 
gerous potential of communism. Both 
ignorance and indifference play into its 
hands, 

To strengthen and encourage the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I have acquired unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Record the follow- 
ing editorial. from the March 22, 1958 
issue of the Boston Pilot: 

SPOTLIGHT ON THE LEFT 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is now holding hearings in Boston 
and something like 40 witnesses will be heard 
before the Jocal appearance of the committee 
is ended. Along with the old familiar names 
that have been mentioned for years we have 
added now a new batch of characters who, in 
the considered view of the committee, have 
some connection, present or past, with the 
Communist operation in America. 

Many sophisticated Americans are Hkely 
to take the work of the committee lightly; 
they cannot bring themselves to believe that 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
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States is a serious one. It is acknowledged 
it pretty much has to be—that we did have 
a time when a rather impressive section of 
our intellectuals in America were flirting 
with Marxism and its implications; further, 
it must be admitted that some became per- 
suaded Communists, many became sympa- 
thizers, and positions of importance in Gov- 
ernment, science, education, and communi- 
cations were infiltrated for espionage and 
other reasons, Even when all this is allowed, 
however, many have the feeling that that is 
all in the past now and the few hardshell 
Communists remaining are not significant in 
the life and thought of our country. 

This has a reasonable flavor about it and 
one of its appeals is that it takes a sort of 
comfortable, unworried view of our national 
security. Unfortunately it is not nearly as 
rational as it appears and if used as 
a basis for action it can be so unrealistic 
as to be dangerous, It is true, we may be 
sure, that there are many less people of 
Marxist sympathy in Government than for- 
merly, and it is also true that there are many 
less Communists in the country than in 
earlier times. People have also learned for 
the most part not to confuse genuine lib- 
erals, even if working for unpopular causes, 
with Reds or their sympathizers. All of this 
is gain. It does not, however, remove the 
core menace of communism in America. 

If the Communist apparatus is pruned at 
the present time the parent tree is not for 
that reason less vigorous; the precise op- 
posite may be true. When the peripheral 
appurtenances are removed the strength may 
be better conserved in the hard core that 
remains. This is not to say that its present 
danger is greater than formerly, it probably 
is less; it does suggest that its potential 
danger is still immense and made the more 
so because people consider it insignificant. 

This is the message of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and this 
explains why it works to expose locally those 
still involved in the Communist conspiracy 
and those giving it even clandestine support. 
Care should be taken always, of course, to 
protect the reputations of the Innocent and 
to show consideration to those who, once 
involved, have truly abandoned past con- 
nections and sympathies. The committee 
in its local appearance has shown its con- 
cern in this regard and has conducted itself 
with dignity. 

An advertisement intended to “welcome” 
the committee to Boston carried, among sev- 
eral others, a text from the executive secre- 
tary of the American Civil Liberties Union 
stating that “the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities ought never to have 
come into existence, and ought to be abol- 
ished.” This is almost the only thing that 
cannot be properly offered against the com- 
mittee. People can complain, if they choose, 
about its policy, its practice, its personnel 
or whatever; they cannot complain about its 
existence, Congress requires and must have 
information and assistance in planning its 
laws on national security and it must pro- 
vide this through a committee working in 
this vital area. When it does its congres- 
sional duty in justice and dignity it de- 
serves and should receive the respect of all 
our citizens, ; 


Unsung Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
IN THE HOUSE 3 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp, I desire to include a 
brief address delivered by Elmer L. Hunt 
at the memorial service of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows Grand Lodge 
at Sioux City, Iowa: 
UNSUNG HEROES 
(Address by Elmer L. Hunt, grand warden) 


“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er Life's solemn main. 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing may take heart again.” 


To those who have served unstintingly, 
without signal honor—to whom we are pay- 
ing tribute today, have on other grand lodge 
occasions sat in other memorial services in 
other churches paying tribute to brothers 
who have passed on before them. We must 
always remember that the grave is nothing 
to fear. The grave is the entrance to the 
Eternal City of Heaven—the door God has 
given to us. Those whom we are honoring 
today in this memorial service were of char- 
acter above reproach. Their conduct was 
blameless and their soul was pure. They 
were a bright and shining star in the midst 
of the darkest night and the sun of right- 
eousness in the storm of violence and wick- 
edness. They have builded altars to which 
we may bring our children, and our chil- 
dren's children and teach them, not only the 
lessons of Odd Fellowship, but of the di- 
vinity of the Almighty. They have left 
paths in the almost trackless forests that 
we may follow because they have emblazoned 

them by their great and wonderful truths 
of Odd Fellowship, We are deeply con- 
cerned ‘with these eternal facts, fidelity, 
love, and truth. We know that no man has 
escaped his destiny by postponing eter- 
nal to the eternal city beyond. 
We are impressed that earthly manifestations 
are not a state of perfection and that we 
cannot live a worthy life of our own strength, 
We know that love of Christ always brings 
immortality, and fills the soul with satis- 
faction. \ ‘ 

We are always reminded that we are cross- 
ing a bridge throughout our lives—that one 
span of our bridge is based upon earth and 
the other span is based in Eternity. And 
now to those who have passed on to the 
great beyond and have entered into rest in 
that Eternal City, we say to them: “You have 
shown us the way.“ And to those who are 
gathered here in this room today, let us be 
reminded thus: 


“The clock of life is wound but once, 
And no man has the power 

To tell when the hands will stop. 
At late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own, 
Give, love, toil with a will, 

Piace no faith in tomorrow, 
For the clock may then be still.“ 


William T. Roy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether you can correctly call a 
man an institution or not, but if you can, 
then, as far as I am concerned we have 
lost a gracious institution on Capitol Hill 
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with the retirement of Bill Roy as Assist- 
ant Parliamentarian, 

Colonel Roy was always a distinct 
credit to the office in which he served 
so ably through the years. There was 
never a hint of partisanship in his make- 
up, and I can say in all truthfulness that, 
although I have availed myself of his 
services time and again during my years 
in the Congress, it never occurred to me 
to ask Bill Roy his politics. I still do 
not know what they might be, and it 
does not make any difference to any of 
us, I am certain. 

That is the way it should be among 
those whose responsibility it is to do the 
best possible job for all of us on both 
sides of the aisle and that is the way it 
has always been. 

It was because of Bill Roy's strict ob- 
jectivity that we could all rely with com- 
plete confidence on his word. 

I will remember Bill as a fellow who 
was always not only willing, but eager, 
to go out of his way to be helpful, even 
when the assignment we might put to 
him was out of his immediate bailiwick, 
so to speak, 

He was an agreeable, friendly, accom- 
modating employee of the House who 
would figuratively tear his shirt to get 
any job done we might ask him to do. 

I will always remember Bill, too, as a 
fellow with a vast store of personal 
knowledge and anecdotes about folks who 
have been among us here. They were 
kindly, affectionate stories, reflecting 
Colonel Roy's own devotion to his fellow 
men and to his career in the office of the 
Parliamentarian. 

All of us will miss him, and I join with 
my colleagues on this occasion in wish- 
ing Bill Roy an abundance of the good 
things of life for many years to come, 


Temporary Additional Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr, REED. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, March 26, 1958, I introduced leg- 
islation, H. R. 11679, embodying the 
administration's recommendations for 
changing the unemployment compensa- 
tion program so as to provide supple- 
mental benefits to individuals who have 
exhausted benefit entitlement, I have 
introduced this administration request 
as the ranking Republican member of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means so that the proposal would be 
available in legislation form for public 
study and for consideration during the 
forthcoming hearings scheduled by the 
committee on this subject. It will be 
recalled that these hearings were an- 
nounced on March 18, 1958, for 3 hearing 
days, March 28 and 31, and April 1. 

It is my expectation that during the 
course of these hearings the committee 
will hear testimony on this bill and other 
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bills having a similar purpose that are 
pending before the committee. Such 
public hearings and any executive ses- 
sions that may follow the conclusion of 
the public hearings will afford oppor- 
tunity for a thorough consideration of 
the legislative proposals with respect to 
any need for providing such a supple- 
mentary benefit program and will afford 
opportunity for consideration of the best 
way to safeguard State unemployment 
compensation systems from Federal 
encroachment. 

My sponsorship of this legislation 
should not be construed to refiect pre- 
judged support of the proposal in ad- 
vance of its thorough study in public 
hearings. As I have indicated, my spon- 
sorship of this legislation occurred by 
virtue of my position as ranking Republi- 
can member on the committee to which 
the legislation would be referred. 

Title II of the bill pertains to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act and 
it may be appropriate that this subject 
should come within the cognizance of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Public Activity of the New Soviet 
Ambassador 


/ 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a letter I sent to the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
on March 3, 1958, and a copy of the 
reply I received from Secretary Dulles 
under date of March 24, 1958: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, ` 

HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1958. 
Hon JoHN Fosrer DULLES, 
The Secretary of State, 
Department oj State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Secrerary Duties: I notice (with 
mixed interest) that the new Soviet Am- 
bassador to our country is quite active in 
many directions, and appears to adopt and 
follow the role of what might descriptively 
be termed “hail fellow, well met.” I note 
from the newspapers that he has appeared 
and spoken at some gatherings, and that 
further appearances are scheduled by him 
for the future. This letter is not to convey 
to you any views of mine in opposition to 
such freedom on his part, although I am 
sure he would not follow such a course with- 
out the knowledge, consent or directions of 
his Government, probably the latter. 

The purpose of this letter is to make in- 
quiry of you as to whether or not the So- 
viet Union affords the same freedom of nc- 
tion and expression to our Ambassador there. 
or to members of our Embassy at Moscow. 

I would like to find out if the Soviet Union 
permits groups within the Soviet Union ta 
invite our Ambassador or members of our 
Embassy to address them and, if so, under 
the conditions of freedom of speech that the 
Soviet Ambassador enjoys here. Also, if it 
is permitted, if our Ambassadors or members 
of our Embassy have received an invitation. 
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If not permitted to address groups, or If 
groups within the Soviet Union are not al- 
lowed to invite him, or fear to do so, or if 
an invitation has never been received by our 
Ambassador there, or members of our Em- 
bassy elther, I think the same could be 
capitalized to our good advantage. I think 
if the situation develops (if denied now) 
where our Ambassador or members of our 
Embassy are agked to address groups or gath- 
erings in the Soviet Union, we could gain 
ad vantage from it. 

If it is a fact that our Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the Soviet Union are barred 
from addressing groups there. either by a 
direct order from the Soviet Union, or the 
Communist Party, therein, or by fear of 
groups within the Soviet Union to extend 
an invitation that, owing to the liberty 
granted to the Soviet Ambassador here, could 
be used to excellent advantage. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader. 

P. S.: I think there are more people in 
the Soviet Union who really want Liberty 
than there are Americans who prefer com- 
™Munism. It is my opinion that we would be 
the big gainer 1f our Ambassador or members 
Of the Embassy could address groups within 
the Soviet Union and, particularly, if groups 
or organizations in the Soviet Union did not 
Tear extending such an invitation: 

J.W. McC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
The Honorable Jon W. McCormack, - 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mn. McCormack; Thank you for your 
letter of March 3. 

The Department has also noted the con- 
fiderable public activity of the new Soviet 
Ambassador and his staff and particularly 
their speaking appearances. The American 
Ambassador and his staff in Moscow have 
a in the past enjoyed similar opportuni- 
les. 

On national anniversaries, during state 
Visits of foreign dignitaries and on some 
Other similar occasions, the chiefs of some 
Of the other non-Communist missions in 
Moscow have spoken on the television sta- 
tion, Some non-Gommunist Ambassadors 
have also spoken publicly to various groups 
in Moscow. In recent years no invitations 
have been extended either to the American 
Ambassador or to any member of his staff 
to speak in any public forum to the Soviet 
People, 3 

The fact that some other diplomats have 
spoken publicly in Moscow suggests that 
legal deterrents are not the major reason for 
the fallure of Soviet groups to invite the 
American Ambassador or members of his 
Staff to speak, It is more likely that the re- 
luctance of Soviet citizens to issue such in- 
Vitations reflects a common understanding 
that the Sovlet Government has taken an 
Unfavorable attitude toward such contact 
between its people and the representatives 

OF this Government. \ 

We have taken and are continuing to take 
Steps to remedy this situation. The agree- 
Ment on cultural exchange which we signed 
with the Soviet Union January 27 provides 
for negotiated exchanges of broadcasts be- 
tween the two countries, We are inform- 
ing the Soviet Government that we consider 
Ambassador Menshikoy's radio and televi- 
sion appearances within the spirit of that 
Sgreement and that we will expect the ex- 
tension of reciprocal facilities to Ambassa- 
dor Thompson in Moscow. 

Some of the other public activities of the 
Soviet Ambassador and bis staff are not en- 
cCompassed by the agreement. I refer par- 
Ucularly to the speeches to private groups 
and the conversations with prominent 
United States persons, Here, too, we are 
Calling the attention of the Soviet Govern- 

$ 
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ment to the less favorable treatment ac- 
corded our Embassy personnel, but in this 
area the force of congressional and public 
opinion could prove most helpful. The So- 
viet leaders do not usually respond with 
marked sensitivity to the expression of pub- 
lic approval. But public exposure of So- 
viet behavior at variance with accepted 
norms, such as the Isolation of our dipo- 
mats in this case, may have a favorable el- 
fect on Soviet conduct, 
I hope that this will answer the question 
that you posed in your letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


Archbishop Cushing Honors St. Patrick’s 
Parish, Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, D. D., LL. D., cele- 
brated a pontifical mass at St. Patrick's 
Church, Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, 
March 16. By a happy coincidence, this 
market the feast day of the parish’s 
patron saint, and the 150th anniversary 
of the Boston archdiocese, 

The church was thronged in appreci- 
ation of the archbishop’s presence at the 
sacred ceremony and to hear the ser- 
mon he preached. In the course of his 
eloquent address, he dwelt on the vir- 
tues of meekness and humility, which 
St. Patrick taught the Irish people and 
which they have practiced with such 
constancy and grace ever since, 

Yet— 


The archbishop said— 

the nuclear weapons that men and nations 
now worship for conquerors and conquered 
alike hold no promise but death, while 
meekness and humility are invincible weap- 
ons freeing the conquered, and giving them 
life, peace that surpasseth understanding, 
and the love that driyeth out fear. 


The prelate was assisted by a group of 
St. John’s Seminary students, among 
them two parishioners, Rev. William 
Currier who served as subdeacon, and 
Daniel Cavanaugh who was the miter 
bearer. Others taking part were: Rev. 
Donald Brissétte, deacon; Paul Mac- 
Donald, Leo Looney, assistant deacons 
to the archbishop; John Silke, metro- 
politan cross bearer; Robert Kelleher, 
master of ceremonies; Robert Brown and 
Eugene Albes, acolytes; Raymond Lovett, 
thurifer; Edward Charest, crozier bear- 
er; George Frahar, gremial bearer; Rob- 
ert Chambers, book bearer; Paul Bolduc, 
candle bearer; James McCarthy, Maurice 
Murphy, Robert Soucy, Emile Dufour, 
and Albert Berthold. 

Seated within the sanctuary were 
Very Rev. Edward J. Carney, O. S. A., 
pastor and prior of St. Mary's Church; 
Rev. William Philippe Pluet, S. M., chap- 
lain at St. Anne's Orphanage and Home, 
Inc.: Rev. George P. Gallivan and Rev. 
Eugene P. MeNamara, both of St. Pat- 
rlek's parish. 
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A large delegation of members from 
the Father O'Donnell Assembly, fourth 
degree, Knights of Columbus, served as 
an honor guard for the archbishop and 
formed a living cross at the front of the 
spacious church during the elevation. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the memorable sermon of Arch- 
‘bishop Cushing: 

Sr. PATRICK'S Day SERMON BY Most Rev. 
RICHARD J. CUSHING, D. D., ARCHBISHOP oF 
BOSTON, Marcu 17, 1958 
“Come to Me all ye that labor and are 

burdened and I will refresh you. Take up 

My yoke and learn of Me because I am meek 

and humble of heart, and you shall find rest 

for your souls. My yoke is sweet and my bur- 
den light.“ $ 

Each nation in Christendom rejoices in a 
dominant, spiritual, characteristic by which 
it may be identified. That characteristic 
represents the Nation in its highest and best 
aspects. A people may have faults, serious 
and glaring, but those who love them, and 
particularly their brethren in the faith, think 
of them gladly in terms of their outstanding 
favorable qualities. 

Thus in the family of Christian nations 
Spain is no doubt distinguished for her fam- 
ing holy pride in the uncompromising pos- 
session of the Faith. Italy is perhaps best 
loved for her humanity in the genial living 
of Christian values, France is beloved for 
the chivalry of her Catholicism. Catholic 
England lays just claim to the recognition 
of her enlightened practicality in plety and 
in the profession of the faith. The typical 
characteristics of other ancient Christian na- 
tions are also familiar; that of our own 
Nation is perhaps not yet formed, at least 
in its final pattern. 

The spiritual personality of Ireland among 
the nations which comprise the Christian 
Commonwealth, is the subject of our medita- 
tion on this feast of her great apostle. It is 
a personality that portrays the Irish as a 
people of spiritual meekness and humility 
and guides us in halling these virtues as 
the dominant trait of Erin’s spiritual por- 
trait. 

Meekness and humility are not the first 
characteristics which we might expect of a 
people whose history is filled with violence. 
So much bloodshed, so many exiles, such 
cruel hardships have the Irish people suffered 
that one might easily expect to find them a 
militant people, a valiant people, a spiritually 
hard and unbending people, Yet I venture 
the thought that it is precisely their suf- 
ferings and the Injustices to which they have 
been subject which have produced the Christ- 
like qualities of meekness and humility so 
prominent in St. Patrick’s people. It is 
meekness according to the lofty ascetical 
ideal which Paul preached to the disciplined 
Christian community in Rome when he said: 
“Be not overcome by evil. but overcome evil 
by good.” ‘Thus does cruelty beget humility, 
thus does humility conquer adversity. 

We discover the character of a people not 
in their occasional moments of conspicuous 
greatness but in the everyday routine of 
thelr lives. By this test the spiritual char- 
acteristics of the Irish people are revealed 
in every part of this country. We see them 
in their modest demeanor at prayer in the 
pro-Cathedral of Dublin or in any of the 
churches of Ireland. We hear them in the 
soft speech of the market places and the 
streets; we observe them in the deference 
and quiet manners of crowds in Drogheda, 
Armagh, Cork, and Galway, crowds which 
are characterized by great gentleness, the ex- 
pression of meekness and humility. Have 
you not seen these qualities in the gentle- 
ness, calmness, aloofness of your own Irish 
mother, father, or grandparents? They lived 
their faith and learned from their Divine 
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‘Teacher—who was meek and humble of 
heart. 

These virtues of the Irish have acquired 
their spiritual overtones and their ascetical 
quality from centuries of patience under suf - 
fering. They correspond to something almost 
native to the Irish temperament, something 
which must have been in the Irish character 
long before the conqueror came or even the 
gospel. Perhaps these qualities are a by- 
product of the very climate and geography of 
a country where rain, rolling hills, the colors 
of the lands, lakes, and skies blend to pro- 
duce the effect of meekness, in the sense of 
gentleness. Nature herself predisposed the 
Trish for the virtues that God's grace has 
perfected in them. 

The faith came to Ireland through the 
preaching of St. Patrick. Meekness and hu- 
mility pervaded his preaching. He is one of 
the few major missionaries who has left be- 
hind him an authentic word portrait of his 
life. It comes down to us in his religious 
autobiography, The Confessions of St. 
Patrick. An intensely personal document it 
perfectly reflects the personality of the man 
and the saint. It is also a fountainhead of 
inspiration for Irish literature. The quality 
of humility, so marked in the man and his 
writing, entered Irish Catholicism with the 
preaching and influence of this great apostle. 

Patrick began the account of his life and 
the declaration of his credentials to be heard 
as God’s spokesman with words of disarm- 
ing humility: “I, Patrick, a sinner, most 
ignorant.” So he began, And then he told 
of his calling by God, his vigils and auster- 
ities, his holy aspirations for the people to 
whom he had been sent. In all his writing 
and in anything he said, we seek in vain 
for violent words of rebuke or upbraiding. 
Authority is there, and also the dignity of 
one who speaks of Christ, for Christ, and in 
Christ. 

“Learn of me because Iam meek and hum- 
ble of heart.” That message comes to us 
from every page of St. Patrick’s writings, 
from every day of his holy and dedicated 
life. Ireland’s beloved saint was indeeed a 
gentle captive who returned to capture his 
conquerors, Before him kings, sages, and 
warriors knelt in loving submission because 
he had no weapons but love, no defense but 
meekness and humility. And Patrick gave 
to the Irish the unconquerable strength of 
these virtuees, then and now, the fruit of 
faith and love, the source of power and of 

lory. 

z Meekness and humility—in this modern 
world that puts its trust in metals and ma- 
chinery, bombs and space satellites, are 
deemed unimportant—derided and despised 
as mere signs of weakness and confessions of 
fear. Yet the nuclear weapons that men and 
nations now worship, for conquerors and 
conquered alike, hold no promise but death; 
while meeekness and humility are invincible 
weapons freeeing the conquered, and giving 
them life, peace that surpasseth understand- 
ing, and the love that driveth out fear. 

These are the virtues so markedly and 
blessedly Irish, since gentle St. Patrick con- 
quered Ireland meekly and made of the con- 
quered humble captains of Christ; humble 
missionary soldiers, saints, and scholars; who 
in ancient times, with no arms but the cross, 
and no shield but their faith, swarmed 
throughout the vast tracks of barbarian- 
swept Europe. Christ's captains courageous, 
they founded His forts; in far places and 
fearsom, baptizing and bullding eternal forts 
against evil, chapels and churches, monas- 
terles and schools. 

In the time of England's great power and 
empire, her poet laureate boasted in verse 
that the sun never sets on the English flag. 
Yet in wiser mood and in prophesy also 
he warned his people, “Far flung our navies 
melt away * * the captains and the kings 
depart. * Still stands Thine ancient sat- 
rifice, a humble and a contrite heart.” 
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And to God alone be the glory Who gave 
the grace, the humble and contrite hearts 
of the Irish have spread the world over, till 
truly now it may be said that the sun never 
sets of the cross of Christ, where some son 
or daughter of St. Patrick, meek and mild, 
a missionary of Irish blood, serves Jesus and 
Mary, conquering souls for life eternal. 

So can we, so must we, conquer ourselves 
for eternity, atoms each of us of His love, 
setting up thereby a chain reaction to free 
all who fear, and make the world safe in the 
arms of Christ. Ours is a tragic time, a 
darkening world, where men cry for peace, 
and there is no peace; seeking peace by pre- 
paring to fight for it; seeking to live by 
desperately building new weapons of death— 
while waits the one weapon, the word of 
God—men and nations long to be conquered 
as Ireland was conquered by some gentle 
saint with no other weapon than love beau- 
tiful, strengthened by the mysterious power 
of meekness and humility. 

But how did that captive youth, Patrick, 
become the conquering saint? Whence found 
he the strength of submission, the courage 
of charity? He tells us in his autobiography, 
The Confessions of Patrick, wherein he also 
described his service as stranger and slave 
in the fields of the foreigner. “I was al- 
ways careful to tend my flocks,“ he wrote, 
“and to pray fervently. Thus the love and 
fear of God more and more inflamed my 
heart; my faith increased; my spirit rejoiced 
so that I said a hundred prayers by day and 
as many by night.” 

Prayer is power. And only by using it may 
we become really and truly, and for all time, 
what we rejoice to call ourselves on March 
17, true spiritual children of St. Patrick. 

May your sons be partician as Patrick was: 
and your daughters blessed with the beauty 
of Bridget, the king's daughter whom Patrick 
conyerted and consecrated to Christ. Tradi- 
tion tells us that St. Bridget helped to 
make St. Patrick's shroud. That could be a 
pious legend, but certain it is that St. 
Bridget, daughter of kings and bride of 
Christ, was Ireland's noblest woman, and 
fittingly interred in the tomb with St, 
Patrick. 

No less than Patrick was Bridget humble, 
when as many as 30 convents were under her 
obedience, herself still early rising and like 
Patrick, attending to herding sheep. 

In an ancient book it is written: “Every- 
thing Bridget asked, the Lord granted at 
once. This was her desire: to satisfy the 
poor; to relieve every misery. Never was any 
one more bashful, modest, gentle, meek, and 
humble. * * * Innocent, prayerful, patient, 
glad in God’s commandments, firm, humble, 
forgiving, loving. * * * A consecrated casket 
for holding Christ’s body and blood.” 

That same quality of spiritual gentleness 
is echoed in the writings of the religious 
and literary children of St. Patrick. One of 
the earliest Latin hymns in the Irish church 
is also one of the earliest Eucharistic hymns 
extant in the universal church. Whoever 
writes of the blessed sacrament writes with 
meekness and humility; it cannot be other- 
wise. So with those who write of the blessed 
mother, and nowhere are her praises sung so 
tenderly as in Ireland. 

The monks who went from Ireland in the 
days of St. Columba, and later Columbanus, 
brought the faith back to whole areas of 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, and the east. They 
did not go as chaplains accompanying mili- 
tary chieftains or political conquerors. Their 
sole weapons were meekness and humility 
with which, in the faithful pattern of our 
blessed Lord and St. Patrick, they preached 
the gospel to rule peoples whose refined 
descendents remember them still for the 
kindness and clemency of their ways. 

This typical characteristic of the Irish 
spiritual tradition is mirrored also in the 
etory of St. Columbkille, sometimes hailed as 
the supreme type of Irish genius. He was 
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a scholar, as so many of his race have been. 
He was an administrator, a diplomat, and a 
born leader, He was, of course, a saint. But 
it is his meakness and humility which stamp 
him with the authentic seal of characteristic 
Irish spirituality. 

His mighty missionary enterprise did not 
begin as a great response to a glorious call 
from God; neither was it launched as a cam- 
paign conceived in overpowering ambition to 
accomplish a resounding victory for the 
church. It began as a quiet man’s effort 
to atone for an injustice, to repair by kind- 
ness, damage done in a battle. His work, 
concelved in a spirit of humble reconciliation 
originated in suffering and in sacrifice. It 
eventually bore its fruit in a great spiritual 
harvest. All the historic accomplishments of 
Columbkille, his chain of monastic founda- 
tions and his unique record of administra- 
tion, began with the humble decision of @ 
peace-loving man to devote himself as best 
he could to a work of reconciliation, not of 
reform and least of all, of revolution. 

That, to me, is the modern spiritual mis- 
sion of Ireland—to reconcile a bewildered 
world to the peace of Christ, in the reign of 
Christ, 

Who can fail to see how this is typical of 
the saga of Irish sptrituality from Patrick 
professing his sinfulness and ignorance down 
to Matt Talbot, the humble, penitent recluse 
ef our own generation? Whether we test it 
in the stories of the missionary monks, in 
the cheerfully accepted privations of the 
Irish exiles, in the penitential austerities of 
& Father Willie Doyle, or in our own ances- 
tors—it is always the same. The invincible 
meekness of characteristic Irish spirituality, 
finds its inspiration in the words of Our 
Blessed Lord, “Amen, amen, I say to you. 
unless the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground dies, it remaineth alone. But if it 
dies, it bringeth forth much fruit.” It is 
taught in the line which sums up that school 
of Catholic asceticism which the Irish have 
always found so congenial: “If you wish to 
conquer, first learn to suffer.” It is pro- 
claimed in the phrase of St. Paul, which 
sums up at once the history and the spiritual 
portrait of St. Patrick’s people: “Be not 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good.” 
It is spelled out in the text with which I 
began this meditation: “Come to Me all you 
that labor and are burdened and I will re- 
fresh you. Take up My yoke and learn of 
Me because Iam meek and humble of heart; 
and you shall find rest for your souls; for My 
yoke is sweet and My burden light.” 


Escondidans Comment on Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to insert 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the March 24 issue of the Daily Times- 
Advocate at Escondido, Calif.: 

ESCONDIDANS COMMENT ON RECESSION 

For a couple of months now, the columns 
of this newspaper and of others have carried 
a multiplicity of stories telling of the reces- 
sion. The stories have been reports of sta- 
tistics on increasing unemployment in many 
areas and quotations of politicians eager to 
make hay when the Nation’s economy ap- 
pears to be faltering and stuttering. 

Most of these stories have been datelined 
Washington or Detroit or some of the most 
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populous areas. There were even a couple 
of instances in which the word “breadlines” 
Were used, but these were quickly repudiated 
when closer checking revealed they were not 
true and apparently had been planted. 
~ But what has been the effect on the econ- 
omy of Escondido of all this? That is the 
Question the Times-Advocate set out last 
Week to get answered. 

The T-A staff decided to sample a goodly 
Number of representative business firms. 
We decided to concentrate on the retail and 
Service businesses in various fields and to 
limit our questions to two principal areas, 
namely. how does business thus far in 1958 
compare with the corresponding period in 
1957, and to inquire what the individual 
estimates were for the next 3 months. 

The answers to those questions will be 
found in the replies of more than 40 busi- 
hessm and businesswomen of Escondido 
which/are published in this issue of the T-A, 
You'll find, on the whole, that most of the 
businesses report gains over the correspond- 
ing period of last year and that by far the 
Majority of the persons interviewed are op- 
timistic about the next 8 months. Some of 
the gains reported are literally staggering. 

In many cases, there are references to the 
expanding population of the area as one of 
the contributing factors accounting for the 
increases. That this is the case cannot be 
dented and it points up the importance of 
Constant endeavors to attract new enter- 
Prises and new people here. 

We of the T-A are deeply grateful to the 
people who took the time to answer these 
Questions concerning the economic situation 
50 as to give the people of this locality a 
clear-cut picture of what is happening here 
Although there may be reports of a reces- 
Sion elsewhere. It’s our belief, based on 
these stateménts, that Escondido is in 
mighty good shape in most fields. 


Statement of Hon. Carl T. Durham, Chair- 
man, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, on Soviet Union Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28,1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
With a statement by the Honorable CARL 
T. Durnam, chairman, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, on nuclear-weapons 
tests in the Soviet Union, 

The statement follows: 

Representative Cart T. DURHAM, chairman 
Of the Joint Committee òn Atomic Energy, 

y labeled the recent series of Soviet 
Nuclear-weapons tests and the anticipated 
Lnnouncement by the U. S. S. R. of a uni- 
ateral suspension of further tests before 
ote eet States tests start next 
Month as the height of hypocrisy, bad faith, 
and dishonesty, a 

Commenting on the intensity of Soviet 
tests within the past several months, sev- 
eral of them in the megaton range, Chairman 

observed: 

“The performance of the Soviet leader- 
Ship in ordering intensive testing of nuclear 
Weapons for the past several months while 
holding itself out as the champion of ail 
Who seek a cessation of such tests is a classic 
example of insincerity and a vivid demon- 
Stration for all the world to see of Soviet 
Perfidy,” 
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To those who have been reluctant to ques- 
tion Soviet testing policies while criticizing 
the United States for its own tests, Congress- 
man DurHaM remarked: 

“Let no one be fooled about the real in- 
tentions of the Soviet leadership. Their 
treacherous record speaks for itself. While 
Soviet propaganda has been reaching a cre- 
scendo these past 2 months in demanding 
immediate cessation of tests by the West, 
the Soviet Union exploded 3 nuclear weapons 
in the megaton range within a period of 5 
days (February 23-February 27) and 6 more 
nuclear weapons in a period of 9 days (March 
14-March 22). These are in addition to 5 
other Soviet test explosions in the August- 
December period, making a total of 14 since 
August 1957. 

„It is significant to note,” he said, “that 
the United States has announced all of its 
nuclear-weapons tests in advance to the 
world. The Soviets have announced none. 
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‘The United States is inviting members of 
the United Nations, including the Soviet 
Union, to one of its tests in the Pacific next 
month. The U. S. S. R. has never done so, 
The United States Congress. through the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, held ex- 
tensive public hearings last spring on the 
nature and effects of radioactive fallout to 
inform the public and place the problem in 
perspective. The Soviets have never done so.” 
Then he added: “I am sure all my col- 
leagues on the Joint Committee and the 
other Members of Congress devoutly hope 
for, and are working for, the day when an 
effective and workable disarmament agree- 
ment is reached between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc, including the cessation of 
nuclear-weapons tests. But such an agree- 
ment must be concluded in good faith by 
both sides. It is evident that the Soviets 
have a long way to go in demonstrating such 
good faith to the people of the world.” 


Summary of AEC announcemdnuls regarding Sovict nuclear weapons tests (Aug. 28, 19057- 
Mar. 22, 1958) 


Dateof AEC Date of Soviot tests 


press release 


Range of yield 


Aug. 22, 1957 
Within the past 2 days. 


Aug. 23,1957 
Sept, 9, 1057 


Detonation of substantia! size. 
Nuchur weapons test of moderate intensity, This appears to he the 


A test In u series which began Aug, 22. 


Sept. 24,1957 | Sept. 24, 107 
Oct. 11. 1957 Oct. 10, 1957 
Dec. 30, 1957 | Dec. 28, 1087 nni 


yid.) 
Feb, 23, 1088. 


Feb, 27, 1958 (2 tests) 


Feb. 23, 1058 
Feb. 28,1858 


8 in the me 
Another test conducted in Soviet series, Latest test was a small er- 


plosion. 
Soviet Union is continuing its testing of nuclear weapons, Most 
recent nuclear explosion occurred Dec, 28. 


ton range. 3d nuclear explosion in the 


unnoun by the United States since Aug. 22. 


(No announcement re 


Soviets conducted weapons test today. The yield was in the meguton 


range. 
Soviets have conducted 2 more large-yicld ee in current series, 
Today's test explosions were both in t 


rango, ard 


brought to 3 the number of Sovict largo- y leld nuclear explosions in 


the pas 


Mar, 14,1958 | Mar. 14, 1958 (2 tests) 


st 5 ary 
United States detected 2 Soviet nuclear weapons tests today, 


Neither test was in the megaton run 


Mar, 15, 1958 


Mar, 21, 1958 | Mar, 20, 21, 1088.—.—.—. 7. 


Soviots today conducted another — weapons test. The yield 
of the detonation was below the megaton San 

Detection of 2 farther nuclear tests by the Soviet Government. Ist 
occurred Mar. Wand the energy yield was small. ‘The 2d occurred 


Mar. 21 and the energy yicld was Ina 


Mar. 22,1968 | Mar. 22, 1958. 


toduy. 


range. 
The test of another weapon by the Soviet Government was detect 
This detonation, whi 
range, is the 3d in the past 3 days and the Oth in the past 9 days, 


ich appears to have been in the modium 


How To Cure Inner Unrest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post of March 22, 1958: 

How To CURE INNER UNREST 
(By Norman Vincent Peale) 

Not long ago, I paid a call on Herbert 
Hoover. Waiting in his reception room in 
San Francisco's Mark Hopkins Hotel, I asked 
his secretary, “How is the Chief?“ as many 
of his friends call Mr. Hoover. 

“Well,” she answered, He's in there work- 
ing hard. He works about 7 or 8 hours a 
day.” 

“But he's 83," I protested. 

“Yes,” she said, “but he doesn't know that.” 

In his office, I found the former Chief Ex- 
ecutive surrounded by papers, books, and 
manuscripts. “What are you working on, 
Mr. President?” I asked. 

“I'm just finishing my biography of Wood. 
row Wilson,” he replied. 

„That's strange,” I commented in sur- 
prise. “You're a Republican and he was a 
Democrat; yet you're writing the life of an 
old opponent.” 


“Oh,” Mr. Hoover told me, “we weren't 
opponents. Wilson was a great American and 
I served under him. It is my purpose to 
accent his-notable leadership. And I'm also 
working on another job, a two-volume work 
on the progress of humanitarianism around 
the world. It should take me about 5 years 
to complete that.” 

I was impressed by his confidence in the 
future; he would be 88 when he finished but 
he seemed to have no doubt that he would 
be active and vital enough to complete this 
monumental work. 

As I listened to Mr. Hoover's inspiring and 
fascinating conversation, I asked him, “How 
do you handle criticism and misunderstand- 
ing? Do you ever get agitated, tense, or up- 
set?” 

“No,” he sald, in seeming surprise at the 
question, “of course not.” 

But,“ I continued, “when I was a boy you 
were one of the most popular men in the 
world. Then you became one of the most 
unpopular, with nearly everyone seemingly 
against you. And now you're considered 
our country’s grand old man, although I 
never think of you as old, Didn't any of 
this meanness and criticism ever get under 
your skin?“ 

No,“ he answered, “why should it? 1 
knew when I went into politics what I might 
expect; so when criticism and hostility came 
I wasn't disappointed. If you know what to 
expect, you don’t get upset when it comes, 
You just take it in stride." He pulled down 
his big eyebrows and looked sharply at me. 
“Besides,” he added, “I'm a Quaker, you 
know.” 
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I knew what he meant. Quakers have be- 
come spiritually expert in developing what 
is caled peace at the center. And, when 
you develop peace at the center, it's like ac- 
quiring a shock absorber. Opposition, irri- 
tation, and conflict are absorbed in this 
peaceful center. And as a result you master 
it before it masters you, 

Actually anyone can develop peace at the 
center by the method Mr. Hoover suggests. 
And the best cure for inner unrest is at- 
tained by commonsense, plus sincere faith 
in God. The inner peace and sound think- 
ing that Herbert Hoover possesses is a won- 
derful demonstration of the ability we have 
to live effectively amidst life’s confilcts. 


The Spirit of the Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following winning essay in con- 
test sponsored by the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, of Hazleton, Pa, The winner 
of the first Paul McNelis Memorial Award 
was George Piazzi, a senior at St, Ann's 
High School, Freeland, Pa.: 


Essay WHICH Won AWARD—THE Inisn SPIRIT 


What is this Irish spirit that the world 
talks about? To learn it I will look for its 
dwelling place. A nation's spirit lives in the 
minds of its people, in their best thoughts. 
These thoughts are their ideals, the guides of 
their lives. People fight for their jdeals. If 
we discover what the Irish have fought for, 
we will learn their ideals. Knowing these, we 
will understand the Irish spirit. 


People of Ireland haye lived by three great 
loves: Freedom, country, and religion, They 
knew that they could not live as Irishmen 
without these. No sacrifice was too great to 
keep them safe from English destruction. 
The Irish knew their spirit could never walk 
in freedom and happiness along the English 
way. Living as a part of England, they could 
not remain a nation. Nor could they walk in 
honor and allow England to destroy their re- 
ligion as a criminal thing. 

The Irish could not evict the English de- 
stroyer, their strength was too wasted by 
wars and English persecution. They could 
only endure their suffering, keep their faith 
in God, and hope for a time that would per- 
mit a final victory. This was the mind of the 
Irish nation for hundreds of years. Their 
faith and hope are expressed by their poets. 
To their dear Ireland, the poets addressed 
such lines as those found in Dark Rosaleen, 
a poem composed in the reign of Elizabeth I 
of England: 


“Woe and pain, pain and woe, 

Are my lot, night and noon, 

To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 

But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen; 

"Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My dark Rosaleen, 
My own Rosaleen. 

"Tis you shall have the golden throne, 

*Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My dark Rosaleen.“ 


Looking to the life and poetry of Padraic 
Pearse, we see*nn expression of the culmina- 
tion of Ireland's sufferings. In his poem The 
Rebel" Pearse gives us the combination of 
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wrongs that was set to explode into the Irish 
Revolution of 1916. In his own voice, Pearse 
speaks for Ireland. He proudly tells of the 
unconquered spirit of his people during their 
years of persecution: 


“The hands that touched mine, the dear 
hands whose touch is familiar to me, 
Have worn shameful manacles, have been 
bitten at the wrist by manacles, 
Have grown hard with the manacles and the 
task-work of strangers, 
Tam flesh of the flesh of these lowly, I am 
bone of their bone, 
I have never submitted, 
I that have a soul greater than the souls 
of my people's masters, 
I have vision and prophecy and the gift of 
fiery speech, 
I that have spoken with God on the top 
of His holy hill.” 


With deep understanding he expresses his 
feelings and those of his people in their 
sufferings: 


“And because I am of the people, I under- 
stand the people, 
Iam sorrowful with their sorrow, I am hun- 
gry with their desire; 
My heart has been heavy with the grief of 
mothers, 
My eyes have been wet with the tears of 
children, 
I have yearned with the old wistful men, 
And laughed or cursed with young men; 
Their shame is my shame, and I have red- 
dened for it, 
Reddened for that they have gone in want 
while others have been full, 
Reddened for that they have walked in fear 
of lawyers and of their Jailers, 
With their writs of summons and their 
handcuffs, 
Mon mean and cruel.” 


Finally Pearse calls out warning to Ire- 
land's conqueror and confidently announces 
that the day of Ireland's triumph has come, 
that the Irish spirit has wasted the strength 
of its conqueror; 


“I say to my people that they are holy, 

That they are august, despite their chains, 

That they are greater than those that hold 
them, and stronger and purer, 

That they have put need of courage, and to 
call on the name of their God, 

God the unforgetting, the dear God that the 
peoples for whom he died naked, suf- 
fering shame. 

And I say to my people’s masters: Beware, 

Beware of the thing that is coming, beware 
of the risen people, 

Who shall take what ye would not give. 

Did ye think to conquer the people, 

Or that law is stronger than life and than 
men's desire to be free? 

We will try it out with you, ye that have 
harried and held, 

Ye that have bullied and bribed, tyrants, 
hypocrites, liars.” 


Pearse’s words were those of prophecy. 
The time of victory had come to Ireland; 
Pearse and the other Irish rebels won free- 
dom for their country. The spirit of the sac- 
rifice finally led the Irish to victory. It was 
the same will to sacrifice that had kept the 
Irish spirit alive durings its centuries of suf- 
fering. Through these years it became such 
a dominant part of the Irish character that 
even today too many independent Irishmen 
are living in the spirit of endurance rather 
than living to build a new Ireland. Since 
1922 Ireland has lost 800,000 men and women 
by emigration. Trying to awaken his peo- 
ple to see how an admirable trait of their 
Irish spirit has now become a fault, Dr. 
Cornelius Lucey, the bishop of Cork, recent- 
ly told them that “it is misguided idealism 
to be prepared to die for one's country but 
not live for it, nor to make it a better place 
Ior more to settle down in.“ z 
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Michael Fogarty, however, sees the Irish 
spirit coming out of its centuries-old shell. 
He finds that there is impatience in young 
Irishmen with the old politics and social af- 
fairs. He sees the Irish spirit again becom- 
ing constructive in adult education projects. 
in the spiritual and cultural contributions 
of Maynooth University, in the Irish Man- 
agement Institute’s work to raise industrial 
standards, and in the rural life movement 
Muintir na Tire. Fogarty concludes: 

The long evening, when those who won 
the battle for Irish freedom rested on thelr 
laurels, is over. Let us speak no ill of them. 
for their laurels were well-earned. But it 
was time for them to go. The country has 
got back Its breath and built up new store 
of energy. The angry young men are taking 
over: and let us not forget the women, for 
there are some notable women about. Ire- 
land, I suspect, is about to explode into a 
new, great age of growth. 

The Irish spirit is beginning to realize its 
freedom. Again it looks to world leadership 
as it did centuries ago before the\ English 
conqueror imprisoned it. 


Fund Raising in the Name of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recor an editorial 
which appeared in Army Times of March 
29, 1958, about the fund-raising investi- 
gations of the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. I call this editorial to 
the attention of the House, since it effec- 
tively outlines some of the serious prob- 
lems involved in charitable solicitations 
in the name of veterans: 

DIFFICULT Task AHEAD 
` The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee is 
ndw faced with a formidable and delicate 
challenge. It is that of writing badly needed 
corrective legislation to invoke some sort of 
regulatory control over fund-raising ventures 
carried out in the name of veterans. 

The need for a positive congressional ap- 
proach to this subject has been made crys 3 
clear by the committee’s lengthy investiga- 
tion into fund raising which has just con, 
cluded. No one can deny it is the duty of 
Congress to protect the public which in most 
cases has no idea how its donations are 
spent. The question is simply how to ap- 
proach the task. 

Chairman OLIN Traaur, Democrat, Texas, 
may well decide to start with the basic, com- 
mon instrument on which all fund-raising 
groups are dependent. That is the commer- 
cial malling lists. For as one veterans 
spokesman put it, “Mailing lists are the key 
to the problem.“ 

Tremendous sums are invested in the pro- 
curement of professionally compiled, proven 
mailing lists. One veterans group said 1 
has been offered by an outsider $50,000 for 
its list. 

The sacrifices that a group will make in 
order to obtain a reliable assemblage © 
names and addresses at which to aim it 
appeals are dictated primarily by whether or 
not the group is a membership organization. 
If it is, usually its own list will suffice. I 
its business, however, is not so much in re- 
cruiting members, but in recruiting dollars, 
or both, it must reach out across the bar 
gaining table and get lists any way it can. 
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It is in this latter case that the committee 
has been especially interested. This is not 
to say, however, that bona fide membership 
organizations have gotten off lightly before 
the Teague committee, Testimony from 
these sources has revealed practices which, 
while apparently legitimate on the surface, 
do bear reviewing and perhaps revision. 

Many of the committee's members belong 
to veterans’ groups, and their questioning of 
witnesses has, from time to time, indicated 
their personal concern and even disgust with 
the management and operation of funds and 
fund drives apart from those of a purely 
membership nature. 

Almost each spokesman before the com- 
mittee to date has come equipped with a 
statement suggesting various ways to cor- 
rect loopholes and bad practices. But once 
the speeches were read and placed on record, 
each spokesman faced a barrage of ques- 
tions by Representatives and the committee 
counsel, 

It was during these examinations that the 
chips began to fall, and they fell harder in 
some cases than the witnesses might have 
anticipated once the traditional amenities 
had been dispensed with. 

The committee was courteous, patient, yet 
firm. Drama was not entirely lacking and 
local color was often provided by defense 
mechanisms so elaborately thrown up. 
There was an abundance of dirty linen aired 
during the 6 weeks’ hearings. But the skele- 
tons in the closets of at least two of the 
groups quizzed turned out to be largely the 
handiwork of specific individuals into whose 
hands had fallen an unusual concentration 
of power, 

Representatives of the leading congression- 
ally chartered groups have voiced their con- 
cern that publicity accompanying the in- 
vestigation may tend to cause harm to future 
legitimate campaigns. But this apprehen- 
sion doesn't seem valid in cases where mem- 
bership is the motive. Solicitation, as such, 
may suffer somewhat, and especially so if 
legislation is adopted by the Congress, 

But despite the risks involved, almost all 
of the witnesses demonstrated a frankness 
and interest in clearing the air even if the 
aftermath proved embarrassing. If a head 
or two should roll as a result of the findings, 
it would be for the public good. No one 
whose aims have been unselfish should de- 
plore the hearings. Only those whose opera- 
tions are self-endowing need worry. The 
committee knows who they are. The ques- 
tion to be answered now is will they be al- 
lowed to perpetuate their practices? 

The answer should be forthcoming before 
long. And for the many others engaged in 
Similar personally motivated dual purpose 
Projects, who weren't called before the com- 
mittee, they, too, may find Armageddon at 
their doorstep if Congress acts with positive- 
ness and determination to spare the public 
ftom being victimized. 


Resolution Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Enact Legisla- 
tion To Expand the Ose of Artificial 
Irrigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a resolution adopted by the two 
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branches of the General Court of the 

Commonweath of Massachusetts, me- 

morializing the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation to expand the 

use of artificial irrigation, 
The resolution follows: 

Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
expand the use of artifidial irrigation 
Whereas in the words of His Excellency, the 

Governor, in his annual message: “The recent 

experience of our farmers has highlighted the 

importance of encouraging the broad use of 
artificial Irrigation. Assistance to Massachu- 
setts farmers for irrigation purposes is made 
available by the Federal Government in 
limited amounts"; and 

Whereas such a program should be expand- 
ed to include more assistance to more farm- 
ers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts hereby me- 

morializes the Congress of the United States 

to expand this program, particularly to 

marginal farmers; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 

each branch of Congress and to the Members 

thereof from this Commonwealth, 


Progress in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr, AVERY. Mr, Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the March 
24, 1958, edition of the Topeka Daily 
Capital, Topeka, Kans, I think it is an 
excellent summary of the progress the 
people of Kansas have achieved in re- 
cent years. Every Kansan is proud of 
this outstanding record: 

As a rule, the young in years are more 
progressive than the ters, although the 
latter are wiser in the ways of the world. 
So it was to be expected that Kansas, as a 
young State, would be progressive. 

Even the group of men who gathered in 
Kansas Territory in 1859 to draw up the State 
constitution where young men, many of them 
in their middle twenties. They were pro- 
gressive and full of faith in the State from 
which they intended to carve their destinies. 

And in those early years of statehood, 
Kansas took the lead in legislation that later 
became universal over the Nation, The first 
Kansas lature in 1861 gave women the 
right to vote in school elections; in 1887, a 
Kansas town elected the first woman mayor 
of the world, and it was Kansas that led the 
way to opening the door for governmental 
reforms that gave back the people’s rights. 

Where else but Kansas could a reformer 
have succeeded in the first banning of the 
‘disease-carrying public drinking cup, in the 
days when public sanitation was almost un- 
heard of? 

It should be obvious by now that Kansas 
didn’t get its national reputation in the field 
of mental health because it is the richest 
State or because it spends more money, 

We did it because here in Kansas is a world 
of talent and know-how with a reputation for 
getting a job done—once the job is tackled, 

And there is a unique Kansas zeal for 
debating, deciding, and acting upon moral 
and social issues of the day. This has been 
a characteristic of the State's citizens since 
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the days that John Brown's crusade against 
slavery helped rouse the rest of the Nation to 
a white heat on the moral issues involved. 
And much of the Kansas conscience of today 
stems from those same pre-Civil War days, 

Through the years times have changed, but 
the Kansas spirit has not. Now, as in 1859, 
Kansans still are looking ahead to the golden 
tomorrows that lie beyond. 

As early as 1889, Kansas passed a law estab- 
lishing the 8-hour day, approved by Kansas 
Tarmers, who sometimes worked around the 
clock on their own farms, but who wanted 
assurance that their fellow citizens would get 
an even break in industry. j 

Then came the Kansas blue-sky law, cru- ' 
sades against the housefly and roller towel, 
laws limiting child labor, a juvenile court, 
the legislative council, and the rural health 
program, to mention a few. All these started 
here and won Kansas national acclaim for its 
progressive government. 

These Kansas firsts caused the late William 
Allen White to remark that when anything 
worth while starts in this country, it usually 
starts first in Kansas. 

Kansas will be 100 years old in 1961, but 
the years have not dimmed its enthusiasm, 
The crusading spirit is still here. Kansas is 
still progressive, leading the way in social 
reform and legislation designed to better 
secure the principles set forth by the State's 
founding fathers. 

A decade ago our State hospitals were in 
a pitiful condition, as were those in many 
other States. 

Kansas ranked third from the bottom 
among States in the amount of professional 
help available in State institutions. 

There was only 1 registered nurse to super- 
vise care for 1,800 mentally Ul patients at 
Topeka State Hospital. At Winfield State 
Hospital, there was only 1 part-time doctor 
to care for 1,300 patients. 

That was 10 years ago. 

Last week the Kansas mental health pro- 
gram was the subject of lengthy discussion 
in Congress, Dr. Robert A. Felix, Director of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, tes- 
tified that Kansas has made an outstanding 
record in discharge of mental patients, 

Felix went on to say that Kansas has been 
able to cut back on its hospital building 
program because of better utilization of avail- 
able beds. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
executive also praised the Menninger Foun- 
dation for its important contribution by 
providing skilled persons to consult and ad- 
vise. And he praised Dr. George W. Jackson, 
Kansas director of institution, as a most 
far-sighted person. 

Dr. James A. Shannon, director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, told the Con- 
gressmen: “My understanding of Kansas is 
that because of the Menninger Clinic, be- 
cause of adequate budget, and because of 
their ability to attract high-quality person- 
nel, and because of the total attitude of the 
people there, there has evolved a series of 
out-patient services such as are not com- 
mon in many other States in the Union.” 

Further proof that Kansas is setting the 
mental care pace for the Nation, are the 
interesting facts which appear in a booklet 
measuring American mental care, recently 
published by the American tric As- 
sociation and National Association for Men- 
tal Health. 

The survey shows that Kansas ranks 40th 
In the Nation in mental hospital patients 
per 1,000 population with 2.1 patients per 
1,000. Our hospitals get patients cured and 
out quickly. 

Kansas ranks first in adequacy of physi- 
clan staffs, first in aides, nurses, and thera- 
pists per 100 patients, first in full-time em- 
ployees in State hospitals, second in main- 
tenance expenditure per patient day, sixth 
with psychiatrist per 100,000 population, and 
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third in professional manhours in out-pa- 
tient clinics. 
“Sure, we do.“ you say, but how much 


does Kansas spend com with other 
States?” We're glad you asked that ques- 
tion. 


If everyone contributed equally, it would 
cost each of us, on the national average $3.74 
a year to maintain State mental hospitals. 
Despite Kansas’ record a achievement, State 
hospitals cost Kansans only $3.72 each a 
year. Sixteen other States have higher costs. 

On the national average, according to the 
survey, states devote 3.31 percent of all their 
expenses to State hospitals. Kansas has 
achieved top ranking by spending only 2.53 
percent. Twenty-one States spend a bigher 
percentage. 

On the national average, citizens spend .19 
of 1 percent of their personal incomes to 
support State hospitals. Kansas’ program 
costs its citizens only 0.22 of 1 percent uf 
their personal incomes. 

And it's interesting to note that the aver- 
age national per cepita income is $1,731 a 
year, Kansas ranks 27th In that department. 
Its per capita income is $1,668—well below 
the national average. 


Reds Threaten United States Hold on 
Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news article 
written by Mr. Willard Edwards, which 
appeared in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of Thursday, March 27, 1958: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of Thurs- 
day, March 27, 1958 
CHARGES Reps THREATEN UNITED STATES HOLD 

ON CANAL— REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD SEES 

« Grave Hazanps IN PANAMA 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—Representative 
Danm J. Fuoop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
told the House today that Communist influ- 
ences in Panama, aided by an appeasement 
policy in the State Department are threat- 
ening American Jurisdiction over the Panama 
Canal. 

FLoop, a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, said the situation repre- 
sents grave hazards to a vital outpost in 
United States defenses. 

The international Communist conspiracy, 
he noted, has long envisioned internation- 
alization of the Panama Canal, involying 
surrender of this country’s ownership and 
control. l 


CALLS SITUATION ACUTE 

“Last December,” Fioop said, “Dr, Ernesto 
Castillero, Vice Minister of Foreign Relations 
of the Republic of Panama, in line with 
Communist declarations and policy, at- 
tacked the juridical basis of United States 
sovereign control over the Canal Zone and 
its ownership of the canal. This led to a 
campaign directed toward the total liquida- 
tion of American control. 

“The situation at Panama has now be- 
come acute and demands our prompt at- 
tention. The rantings of these radical ele- 
ments must be met forthrightly before the 
present crisis worsens.” 

Recalling the historic treaties under which 
the Government operates the canal, FLOOD 
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said the Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
administrations have gradually given away 
the rights and properties of the United 
States in the Canal Zone. 

“These surrenders have violated the clear 
intentions of Congress and represent a 
threat to our national power,” he told the 
House. “We have given away our bargain- 
ing power in dealing with the Republic 
of Panama. This tragic policy of appease- 
ment and giveaway was inherited by the 
present administration from previous ad- 
ministrations but that should not prevent 
it from taking proper action to safeguard 
our national interests.” 

HITS RADICAL ELEMENTS 


“Radical elements, some high up in the 
Government of Panama, aim at lining up 
the nations of Latin America in support 
of Panama as was done among the Arab 
nations in support of Egypt. 7 

“If the United States should surrender all 
its power and authority in the Canal Zone, 
how the Communist world would revel and 
strive to exploit the situation. Why has 
our State Department pursued its publind 
policy of extreme appeasement and conces- 
sion in dealing with canal crisis over a 
period of many years? 

“The more the State Department procras- 
tinates, the more important it is that Con- 
gress approve a resolution which states 
clearly that there will be no further liqui- 
dations of United States power and suthor- 
ity in and about the Panama Canal.” 


Salute to the Departure of the 
Iranian Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following salute 
to the departure of the Iranian Am- 
bassador: 

Mr. Ambassador, it has been our pleasure 
to have you as the chief representative of 
one of the oldest and most illustrious mon- 
archies in the world. You have successfully 
represented the Nation of Iran, a country 
which has contributed much to the enrich- 
ment of both ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion. The whole world has benefited from 
the many artistic and literary contributions 
of your illustrious ancestors. 

In these perilous days, when the very exist- 
ence of the free world is being threatened by 
Communist tyranny, your historic land is 
playing a key role. Your liberal and demo- 
cratic monarch and your brave people are 
dedicated to the coalition of free nations 
which have joined in the common task of 
defending freedom against those who would 
destroy it. Wein America are proud to have 
you as a partner in this great endeavor 
against Communist tyranny. 

The existing cordial relations between the 
United States and Iran reach back to the 
birth of our Republic. All through these 
years the policies of the two Governments 
have not diverged on fundamentals. Even in 
the more trying circumstances of today, this 
has remained true. No small part of the 
credit for this fact belongs to you, Mr. Am- 
bassador. Your ability, sincerity, and tact- 
fulness have contributed a great deal during 
the last 2 years to the feeling of will 
and mutual respect in which our diplomatic 
relations are carried on. 
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Dr. Amini, as you leave us to return to 
your homeland, we beg of you to carry our 
best wishes to your monarch and the Iranian 
people. We are sure that the high standards 
you set in your work will always reflect credit 
on your country and yourself. 

Mr. Ambassador, let me again salute you 
as you depart from the seat of government 
of this great Republic. 


Real Progress Is Being Made in Bettering 
Race Relations in the North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there is increasing evidence 
that the long-time conflict between 
Christian ideals and preaching on the 
one hand and the actual every-day 
practices of professing Christians on the 
other is gradually being resolved in favor 
of the brotherhood of man. 

The statement has been made by lead- 
in churchmen that 11 o'clock on Sun- 
day morning is the most segregated hour 
of the week.” For generations, as the 
Progressive magazine editorially in its 
April 1958 issue, this charge carried 
enough of the weight of truth to be met 
only with embarrassment or silence by 
the bulk of Christian clergy. 

Times are changing, however, as a 
recent survey of the protestant churches 
of Cleveland shows. 

I include two editorials from the Pro- 
gressive magazine which shows recent 
definite accomplishments in bettering 
race relations in two important areas in 
the North: 

From the Madison (Wis.) Progressive of 
April 1958 
Less SEGREGATED HOUR 

The charge that “11 o'clock on Sunday 
morning is the most segregated hour of the 
week" has for generations carried enough 
of the weight of ironic truth to be met only 
with embarrassment or silence by the bulk 
of the Christian clergy. But if a recent 
survey of the Protestant churches of Cleve- 
land is an accurate barometer of a nation- 
wide trend, the conflict between Christian 
preaching and practice on the brotherhood of 
man is gradually being resolved. 

Responses to a series of questionnaires 
sent to churches cooperating with the Cleve- 
land Church Federation revealed that 52.5 
percent of the Cleveland area churches in- 
clude, or have included, more than one racial 
group in their active membership. 

Taken at face value, the figures would 
hardly give occasion for jubilation—only 
slightly more than half of the churches have 
mixed congregations, But the survey 
bin a to light some significant facts that 
hold & brighter hope for the future, 

Seventy percent of the churches that now 
include more than a single race have opened 
their doors only in the past decade, and of 
these more than half made the change in 
the past 5 years—a greatly accelerating 
growth of interracial congregations. 

Many of the segregated church, both white 
and Negro, are located in residential aress 
which are overwhelmingly restricted to one 
race or the other. A substantial majority 
of these indicated a willingness to accept 
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members of other races when the slower 
moving breakdown of discrimination in hous- 
ing brings a different racial group closer to 
the church doors. 

In New York City another beachhead was 
established last month in the churches’ fight 
to break down racial barriers within its own 
ranks. The Protestent Council, representing 
1,7000 churches of 31 denominations, elected 
its first Negro president. Rev. Dr. Gard- 
ner C. Taylor, pastor of the Concord Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, indicated his awareness 
of the worldwide implications of the coun- 
cil's action when he accepted the presidency 
with the statement: 

“The world's future hinges on the direc- 
tion toward which the darker peoples in Asia 
and Africa look for equality. * * * We stake 
our lives, our hopes, our energies in the 
Protestant council on our alikeness, which 
is stronger and more compelling than our 
unallkeness.“ 


Tue Ricar To Ear 


New Yorkers in East Side, midtown Man- 
hattan have witnessed an unrelenting 9-year 
war against racial discrimination by restau- 
rants in the United Nations area, a war which 
is now being won. Spearheaded by the Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights in Manhattan, a vol- 
unteer organization of businessmen, work- 
ers, students, and housewives, and supported 
by restaurant management and labor groups, 
& drive to gain equal service and treatment 
or Negroes through personal contact, in- 
vestigation, conciliation, pressure from other 
restaurant owners and from unions has suc- 
cedeed so well that a spokesman for the 
committee was able to say recently, “we 
have felt that for several years now discrim- 
ination against Negro patrons in restaurants 
has been virtually wiped out.” 

Vincent Sardi, Jr., owner of celebrated 
Sardi’s Restaurant in New York, declared 
that “those who discourage colored patrons 
are not only lawbreakers but short-sighted 
businessmen as well.” He added that sur- 
veys show the vast majority of diners don't 
Care in the least if there are Negroes in a 
restaurant. 


Jacob Manch, Doolittle Raider, Killed in 
Crash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr Speaker, it is with 
regret that I must make the announce- 
Ment that Jacob E. (Shorty) Manch, 
lieutenant colonel, USAF, 10653A, one 
of the famed Doolittle Tokyo raiders, 
Was killed in a T-33 aircraft accident at 
approximately 10:55 a. m., March 24, 
1958, near Las Vegas, Nev. 

I was privileged to be a guest of the 
Doolittle Tokyo raiders at their annual 
reunion at Fort Walton Beach, Fla., last 
year. This was a homecoming for the 
raiders in that they conducted their 
initial training for the raid at Eglin 
Field, Fla., in February and March of 
1942, The reunion was a memorable 
occasion for me, I hold these men in 
highest esteem for their valor and brav- 
ery in one of the most historic combat 
events of World War II, and so forth, 
and so on. 

Colonel Manch was one of the famous 

little raiders who survived the epic 
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1942 attack on Japan and who saw other 
combat action during the remainder of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
He was killed while on a routine instru- 
ment training flight from Nellis Air 
Force Base when his T-33 jet trainer 
flamed out. He safely ejected himself 
from the aircraft but did not have 
enough altitude to open his parachute in 
time. His body landed about 300 yards 
from the scattered wreckage of the air- 
craft. - 

Ironically, Colonel Manch was prepar- 
ing for the annual reunion of the Doo- 
little raiders, scheduled for next month 
in Las Vegas. He was cochairman and 
responsible for much of the planning. 
He was instrumental in obtaining a sur- 
plus B-25 aircraft from the Air Force 
and having it modified by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., to Tokyo raid config- 
uration for presentation during the re- 
union to the Air Force Museum, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. His death 
leaves 58 living members of the original 
80 crewmen who took off from the air- 
craft carrier Hornet on April 18, 1942, to 
bomb Tokyo. 

During his military career Colonel 
Manch received many awards and deco- 
rations, including the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Air Medal, Chinese Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Presidential Unit 
Citation, and various campaign awards. 

Colonel Manch was transferred to Nel- 
lis Air Force Base in September 1953, 
where he served as base operations 
officer and later as base inspector with 
the 3595th Combat Crew Training Wing. 

He is survived by his wife Mrs, Lee 
M. Manch, 3017 Beechwood Place, Las 
Vegas, and his father, Mr. Martin G. 
Manch, 223 Lewis Street, Staunton, Va. 
I am sure that the entire Congress 
shares my regret over the untimely 
death of Colonel. Manch and that I 
speak for all of us when I extend deep 
sympathy to his wife and father in their 
bereavement, 


* 


Presidential Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
enclose a very fine editorial entitled 
“Presidential Pensions” appearing in the 
March 22, 1958, issue of the Boston Daily 
Globe, of Boston, Mass, 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL PENSIONS 

If the United States deserves a President, 
the President, after he has served his term 
of office, deserves a pension, Why Congress 
has allowed the matter to run along for so 
many years without arranging such a pension 
is one of the anomalies of democratic govern- 
ment where human inertia is always a factor 
in the resolution of problems. 

The matter has gone on long enough. 
Whether a President out of office needs such 
a pension is not the question. He should 
have it avallable so that he may draw on it 
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if necessary without the embarrassment of 
askin, 


g. 

Speaker Rarsvan seems intent on getting 
the pension bill approved by Congress, and 
rightly so. Let the pension for Presidents 
and their widows be written into law and 
end the matter. 


Address by the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 


of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the remarks of the Honor- 
able Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, at a din- 
ner of the national conference of or- 
ganizations on international trade policy, 


Sheraton Park Hotel, March 27, 1958: 


As we consider the renewal of our recipro- 
cal trade legislation there are some things we 
had better understand. In our dangerous 
world of ignorance this deadly self-decep- 
tion is fatal. 

Machines have shrunk distance. The 
world, we say, is smaller than ever before. 
It is smaller, too, in another way that must 
concern us. It contains less room than be- 
fore for political error on our part and none 
for political stupidity. 

We are experiencing a disquieting reces- 
sion, Yesterday jobs hunted Americans, 
Today Americans hunt jobs. The Federal 
Government is now taking steps to make 
tomorrow better than today. Men differ as 
to what to do and when to do it. But none 
think we should let nature take its course, 
even if it takes us to the graveyard. 

We hope, and we believe, that measures 
taken and to be taken will halt the reces- 
sion and reverse the course of our economy, 
But there is one thing we ought not do, even 
if it is being pressed upon us from several 
quarters. We ought not to return to the 
mistakes of the 1930's when, business then 
bad, we used the tariff to keep the world 
from our door. That was an unrelieved dis- 
aster. Today the repetition of that error 
could be fatal to us and to all free men. Yet 
some of our businessmen are trying to com- 
mit us to it, and they have sent lobbyists to 
Washington to press their case. 

Here let me say this about our foreign 
trade. In terms of men working it is of 
overwhelming importance. It gives jobs to 
45 million men, But if, on the other hand, 
all tariffs should be removed—something 
that nobody proposes to do—the jobs of 
only 200,000 men would be hazarded. Why, 
then, jeopardize the greater for the smaller? 

Sometimes, however, we seem to behave 
like a child who, forgetting the pain of 
yesterday's burning, today looks for a bigger 
fire and a hotter flame. 

Many of us think little about our foreign 
trade. Perhaps this is because it goes on 
outside of our vision, unlike the trade of 
supermarkets hnd stores. But the men 
whose business It is to watch business trends 
are giving the state of our foreign trade 
their rapt attention because they know how 
important it is to the pocketbooks of us 
all. 


Thus our exports for January 1958 were 
valued at $1.5 billion; exports that gave em- 
ployment to tens of thousands of men 
everywhere in the country, Fortunately our 
foreign trade is continuing at a high level, 
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This is always good for us. It is doubly 
good in a time of domestic recession. 

There is an old saying that a thing 1s 
never too often repeated which is never suf- 
ficiently learned. After 30 centuries of in- 
ternational trade you might think everybody 
knew, and lived by the knowledge, that you 
cannot sell if you do not buy. But this 
seems to have escaped some of our business 
men, although they control enterprises 
whose transactions are in the Dillions. I 
hope that they learn the facts of interna- 
tional economic life. But I don’t want them 
to learn at the expense of 170 million Ameri- 
cans. 

These men—to hear them tell it—are free 
enterprise champions. They shout social- 
ism when their Government builds a dam 
or curbs the excesses of monopoly. But 
such so-called free enterprisers don't want 
to be part of an economic system that Is 
truly enterprising and truly free. They 
want a system fenced in and roped off with 
prohibitive tariffs, and inside the corral a 
nation of captive consumers who must buy 
at their noncompetitive prices; noncom- 
petitive at least with the other producers 
of the world. 

These men, rich and powerful beyond the 
dimensions of their predecessors, are alleged- 
ly capitalists. But their behavior is that of 
anticapitalists. Hence they are potentially 
more dangerous to us than Communists 
among us because while we can stop the 
Communists as enemies of our system the 
anticapitalists, rich and respectable, have 
society’s unwitting sanction and unknowing 
support, 

These are harsh words. I regret the neces- 
sity that compels me to use them. But 
when our huge chemical industry, for 
example, strikes out against the foundations 
of our trade as it seeks ever higher tariffs and 
so strikes against the foundations of our 
national security, one has the duty to speak 
plainly. 

The chemical industry's sales now run at 
the rate of $24 billion annually. This exceeds 
the total imports and exports of Great 
Britain. It is almost five times greater than 
the total imports and exports of Japan. And 
these are two of the world’s greatest trading 
nations; nations who are our friends and 
allies, 

The chemical Industry, moreover, exports 
more than five times as much as it imports, 
It hardly then seems to qualify as an infant 
industry that would perish without the pro- 
tecting arms of Uncle Sam. 

I repeat now what Mr. Cordell Hull, then 
Secretary of State, said in 1936. For today 
some men are trying to recreate the situation 
of 25 years ago. Mr. Hull said: 

“Instead of promoting our domestic econ- 
omy, every time we shut out some dribbling 
little import by having unreasonably high 
barriers to commerce, we have caused other 
countries to do the same thing from three to 
five fold. 

“Whenever we find a dime’s worth of some- 
thing coming in on the Pacific coast, we want 
to put an embargo of some kind to enable 
some person on the Atlantic coast to pro- 
duce that thing at four times the price and 
pay its ways across to the Pacific coast and 
supply some few people who may want to 
buy it, instead of letting some products come 
here from abroad to pay for our surplus agri- 
cultural products and surplus automobiles 
and other surpluses. There is no other way 
to pay for them except by methods of that 
kind.” 

I have sometimes asked myself this 
question: If the United States cannot offer 
the world leadership, whom would we expect 
to do s0? 

Cordell Hull asked the same question long 
ago. His answer is relevant to today's strug- 
gle over the scope and continuance of our 
reciprocal trade treaties. He said: 

“Who is going to take a lead in proclaim- 
ing a broader program for economic rehabili- 
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tation both at home and as an example to 
other countries? Shall we sit still, with the 
nations of the world looking to us to furnish 
that program as the wealthiest nation in 
the world? Or shall we sit back and wait 
fof some second- or third- or fourth-rate 
country to move out in front of us and take 
the leadership? 

“I think about what a horrible alternative 
it is for us to go forward with no particular 
objective and depending largely on blind. 
dumb, nationalistic methods and policies 
that are getting us nowhere.” 

Today, if we should enact blind, dumb, 
nationalistic policies, leadership of the world 
would not go to some second-rate power, it 
would go to a first-rate power; the power 
that is challenging us everywhere in every 
area of human activity: the Soviet Union. 

This is the first time that we have been 
so challenged. This is the first time that 
we, an aggressively competitive people who 
praise the uses of competition, have ever 
been called upon to meet a competition that 
is unrelenting and deadly. And as it is 
total competition it can be met only by 
total response. 

Few would be silly enough to call the 
Soviet Union technologically backward. 
Tactically it possesses an attribute of great 
strength: flexible inflexibility. Nothing 
turns it from its goal of conquering the 
world, But its methods vary as circumstance 
dictates or opportunity offers. 

Thus it constantly arms, But equally con- 
stantly it attempts to gain the world through 
methods other than arms. Foremost among 
the methods it is now pursuing are trade 
and aid; trade with countries that must 
trade to live or to satisfy the growing de- 
mands of their awakened people; aid to 
countries that need aid to bring themselves 
quickly into the industrial 20th century. 

In such a struggle we might clutter space 
with satellites and crowd the seas with sub- 
marines to no ayail. No weapons will be 
decisive if the Soviet Union should turn our 
economic flanks; if our friends, and those 
who would be our friends, are lost to us on 
the economic field by desertion, by isola- 
tion, or loss of confidence in our leadership. 

It will profit us nothing if we gain the 
moon and lose the earth to the Russians. 

I don’t despair of meeting Russian com- 
petition. I despair only of our halfhearted 
attempts to meet it. The resources of the 
free world exceed those of the Communist 
world. The productivity of the free world 
far exceeds the productivity of the Com- 
munist world. Nobody knows how far we 
might go in production because we have 
never extended ourselves to the limits of 
our actual capacities, much less our poten- 
tial capacities. 

Why should the free world fear Russian 
competition? Why, specifically, should we 
Americans fear it? Have we already for- 
gotten that only a few years ago, during the 
Second World War, we achieved a feat of 
production without parallel in the world; a 
feat at which Stalin and his colleagues sat 
openmouthed in reluctant awe and admira- 
tion? Have we forgotten that then, within 
an incredible short time, we created the 
greatest Navy, Air Force, and merchant. ma- 
rine ever known, armed 13 million men 
superbly, supplied arms in huge quantities 
to our allies, including the Russians, and 
also supplied them with mountains of food 
and clothing. And on top of this unimagi- 
neble military production, we superimposed 
a ciyilian production so great that not only 
did no wartime American lack for anything 
essential but retail sales arose to dizzy 
heights. 

Is a people capable of such heroic deeds 
to fear the Russians who even now manage 
a large military production only at the ex- 
pense of the Russian people; their housing, 
their food, and all the things that make life 
easier. Are we to fear the Red Chinese in 
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this field? Or the reluctant Rumanians, the 
Russian-hating Hungarians the sulleh Poles? 
Have we lost our sense of the possible along 
with our sense of proportion and sometimes, 
I fear our commonsense? 

De we not know the facts of our national 
life? Do we not realize that even now in 
recession we are spending at the rate of 
$280 billion annually? This is more than 
double the income of the Soviet Union, our 
nearest rival in productivity. 

There is also this and it is not lost upon 
the world, Unlike the Soviet Union, we can 
and we do create in freedom, with freedom, 
for freedom. Unlike the Soviet Union, we 
wear out, not men, but machines. Unlike 
the Soviet Union, we have no human slaves 
but only the steel slaves of combustion en- 
gines. 

We have, then, not only a prodigal capacity 
for production indeed an unbeatable ca- 
pacity if we should will it—but a capacity 
for producing bread enriched with the life- 
giving force of freedom. But it is not enough 
to produce, The end of production is dis- 
tribution. And the way to distribute to 
the good of mankind is through the processes 
of international trade. Then each of the 
parties to the transaction pays for what 
he gets and gets what he pays for, antagonism 
gives way to mutuality of interest, and men 
are everywhere enriched through the widest 
distribution of goods and services. 

The Soviet Union cannot by itself win the 
world through aid and trade. It can win 
only by our default. It can win only if, 
in our complacency, we should forget the 
ancient wisdom that the race is not always 
to the swift or the battle to the strong. 

Little is impossible to us if we release our 
energies, understand the nature of our times, 
and behave with the mixture of common- 
sense and enterprise that has always marked 
us. 


Conversely, few things would be more 
fatal to our cause than the return of this 
richest and most productive of nations te-4 
tariff and an administration of it that would 
be little more than a political-economic spolls 
system. A tariff conceived in greed, executed 
in the inevitable moral corruption of log- 
rolling, and administered in bias, might be 
our undoing everywhere. 

Hence I ask again the question that has 
lately sorely trouble me: If the United States 
cannot offer the world leadership, whom 
would we expect to do so? 


The Japanese Don’t Make Plywood From 
Soviet Lumber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
report to the House that I have requested 
from the United States-Japan Trade 
Council some authoritative information 
on a charge made here the other day 
that Soviet lumber was being purchased 
by Japan, remanufactured into cores for 
plywood-faced doors and then being ex- 
ported to the United States. In re- 
sponse, I have received the following in- 
formation from the Embassy of Japan, 
in the form of a cable from the Japanese 
Government: 

Ir 1957 about 600,000 koku (or approxi- 
mately 4.9 million cubic feet) of lumber was 
imported from the Soviet Union. None of 
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this lumber was used In the manufacture of 
Plywood in Japan. The Soviet lumber is un- 
Suitable for plywood manufacturing (either 
as core or facing) because of the following 
characteristics: (1) It has too many knots; 
(2) adhesion of this type of wood is difficult; 
and (3) it's diameter is too small. For these 
reasons, the percentage of utilization would 
be low and the cost of production high, as 
compared to Philippine lauan (mahogany) 
lumber which is available in adequate quan- 
titles for the manufacture of plywood. 

The timber imported from the Soviet Union 
consisted mainly of logs of silver fir, ables 
Sachalinensus, and larch trees. The former 
two varieties were used for construction 42 
Percent, packing materials 34 percent, and 
furniture manufacture 24 percent. The lat- 
ter variety was used for construction 68 per- 
dent, and, as logs, for stakes, posts, piles, and 
Pickets 32 percent. 


I should think this cablegram would 
constitute sufficient refutation of the 
Claim to silence it once and for all. The 
least we can do in the present widespread 
discussions of our foreign-trade policy is 
me Ree the fight fair and honest on both 
Sides. 


Winning Essay on Subject: How Hiring 
the Handicapped Helps You and Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orp, I include the following winning 
essay in contest sponsored by the tri- 
county committee on employment of 
Physically handicapped. The winner 
Was Michael Knoblauh, senior at Hazle- 
ton High School. This essay appeared 
in the Hazleton, Pa., Plain Speaker on 
March 14, 1958: 

Tricounty Essay WINNER Is HAZLETON HIGH 
School. SENIOR 

The tricounty committee on employment 
cf physically handicapped recently an- 
nounced that Michael Knoblauh, Hazleton 
High School senior, won first prize in the 
committee's 10th annual essay contest. The 
fubject was How Hiring the Handicapped 
Helps You and Me. x 

The winner, who lives at 137 South Laurel 
Street, was 1 of 324 pupils from the 11th and, 
12th grades in area schools who submitted 
entries, 

Following is Knoblauh’s essay which won 
& $100 United States savings bond: 

I am a tired, old crutch. I want so to 
Test. But I cannot rest when there are 
handicapped people who need me to help 
them become self-sufficient. I must do the 
Job which should be done by the community. 

when a person is referred to as handi- 
Capped, he is thought of as something to be 
looked down upon, something to be pitied, 
Something to be ignored and hidden by rela- 
tives and friends, lest he disgrace them in 
Public. This is the thing that I must help 
the disabled person to fight. For this is in 
direct contradiction to the fundamental 
American ideas of equality for all men. 

The disabled person seeks no special privi- 
legea or favors; he asks no more than his 
Just right—the right of an opportunity to 

u self-respecting and self-sustaining citi- 
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zen. In attaining this self-sufficiency, he 
not only helps himseif, he helps the com- 
munity as well. But where does one start 
in bringing about this realization? 

ARE CAPABLE PERSONS 


Several of my friends, the wheelchair, the 
brace, the artificial Hmb, and I thought that 
the logical place to start would be with an 
analysis of the disabled persons abilities and 
skills, because a disabled person wants to be 
Judged, not for what he is, but for what he 
can do. Instead of reciting chapter and 
verse of accomplishments, there is a greater 
need to stress the fact that there is no job 
a disabled person cannot do. 

In our travels we have found that a new 
attitude must be developed: that is, con- 
sideration of the worker on the basis of all his 
abilities, not rejection because of his dis- 
abilities. In the past, the practice has been 
to consider partially disabled workers capable 
of nothing more than the unskilled, routine 
type of work. However, the voters of Amer- 
ica did not agree with that practice, for 2 of 
the 3 latest Presidents elected to office have 
dramatically conquered physical disabilities. 
They have proved their competence in per- 
forming what we consider the most demand- 
ing job in the world tdday. 

You have no doubt heard the solgans, “Hire 
the Handicapped—It's Good Business,“ 
“Ability, Not Disability, Counts,“ These 
phrases were not the brainchildren of mod- 
ern-day admen or subliminal advertising, 
but rather of the shops, laboratories, and in- 
d es of farsighted men who have seen 

at the handicapped can do when called 
upon. Yes, employers know from experience 
that the handicapped individual, when 
matched to the requirements of the job, is 
no longer handicapped, 

The disabled themselves have a greater ap- 
preciation of their jobs, because they are 
hard to get, and they reallze that the aim of 
5 is to help them become self-support- 
ng. 

HARD TO DISTINGUISH 

One of the things in the disabled person's 
favor, however, is that there are very few 
jobs which require physical perfection. Asa 
matter of fact, in American industry today, 
it is becoming increasingly more difficult to 
identify the handicapped in the work force. 
Many corporation heads have told me that 
they have no way of estimating the percent- 
age of handicapped in their force becaues 
once the disabled person is on the job, he 
ceases to be handicapped in the employment 
sense, This news was very encouraging to 
my friends and me, for it showed us that the 
day was coming when we would get that 
long-deserved and well-earned rest we all 
want. P 

But by now you are probably asking, "Well, 
that is all fine, but what does that have to do 
with me and my town?" Wel, my friend, 
the wheelchair did some investigating and 
found some pretty interesting facts. 

Conducting a survey in 16 States and in 
19 varied industries, we found that the handi- 
capped have an equal or better performance 
record in the vital areas of mobility, out- 
put, safety, and lack of absence, Now, don't 
you think this helps keep your buying power 
up and the prices down? Another point is 
that the postwar rehabilitation graduates, 
both veteran and nonyeteran, generally move 
into professions and industries in a much 
higher proportion than a similar number 
of nonhandicapped workers. 

Don't you think this helps keep our coun- 
try strong and secure? From the employ- 
ers’ point of view it is just as economical to 
hire the handicapped since it takes no longer 
to train a handicapped person than it does 
to train the new worker in a plant. Im- 
patred workers produce at a slightly higher 
rate than unimpaired workers on the same 
jobs. Along with higher production, the 
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handicapped bring with them the important 
qualification of superior job stability, 
EARNED 6 BILLION 

One of the main points I would like to 
make is that the men and women who have 
obtained their jobs through the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped during the past 10 years have 
earned over $6 billion. Don't you think this 
helps reduce your taxes? Again, from the 
practical viewpoint, when a disabled person 
is rehabilitated and becomes a taxpayer, he 
repays the cost of his rehabilitation through 
Federal Government income taxes In only 
7 or 8 years. You can no doubt see that all 
of this has a profound impact on the entire 
economy of the country, 

However, we must not only take into con- 
sideration the material importance of this, 
We must also consider the humanitarian 
aspect of the benefits. This latter point tells 
us that in a civilized society we do not fol- 
low the jungle code of survival of the fittest. 
It helps show us that we in the United States 
are devoted to the principle that regardless 


fof race, creed, color, or physical disability, 


every citizen, as a matter of constitutional 
right. is entitled to his or her opportunity 
to achieve economic equality. Through this 
dedication of ours, we are thus able to rec- 
ognize and appreciate the diginty of every 
human soul, 

My friends and I know that today there 
cannot be any real freedom for the person 
who wants to work to prove himself worthy, 
but is denied the opportunity to do this be- 
cause of shortsighted prejudices and intol- 
erance. = 

In America we believe, or are supposed to 
believe, that the biggest secret behind our 
growing success is helping the disabled in- 
dividual to attain economic independence. 
This should be our determination: to be- 
come good neighbors, A good neighbor ts 
one who helps others to help themselves. 
There, my friends and I think, is the prob- 
lem of the handicapped. What is it? Why, 
helping the handicapped to help themselves, 
of course. 

NEED GOOD NEIGHBORS 


We should feel that if we are good neigh- 
bors to those in our community who need 
help, then we will be good neighbors to the 
world around us. I feel strongly that if 
we would become good neighbors in our own 
little communities, in a short time the 
whole world will be one big community, 
For it is only through hate, envy, and fear 
that we have wars. How can you hate or 
envy someone who is your friend and neigh- 
bor and helps the less fortunate to a better 
and independent life? 

I hope, then, that you will take my advice 
and help build those little communities of 
good neighbors, working toward the ulti- 
mate goal of a world community. I think 


by doing this you will do more to help your- 


self and the entire world to attain that most 
priceless and cherished ideal—lasting peace. 

The job is not done, for I must work to 
maintain the goals that the disabled have 
now reached, and I must help to increase 
their opportunities. 

I must continue to help change the atti- 
tudes of many of the employers who still do 
not look upon the handicapped as equals, 

I hope that the success of the past will 
Serve as the key to the future, as we work 
toward the day when the handicapped the 
world over will be limited only by their own 
talents—a day when all the doors of the pro- 
fessions and industries will be open to them. 

Then, and only then, will I be able to gaze 
upon the job that my friends and I helped 
to do. When we have aroused the aware- 
ness óf the community to its task, and the 
benefits to be derived from its accomplish- 
ment, then will I rest. 
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Report to the Constituents of Fourth 
Congressional District by Hon. A. L. 
_ Miller, of Nebraska, on What About 

the Economy: Shall We Have Crash 
Programs of Public Works?—Is There 
To Be a Recession?—The Agriculture 
Program—Surplus Crops to Alcohol— 
Will Taxes Be Cut?—Missiles and 
Outer Space—Foreign Aid—Federal 
Aid to Schools—Never Sell America 
Short—Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my custom during the 
period I have been in Congress to make 
extensive reports to the people I rep- 
resent, Each week while Congress is in 
session I send out a newsletter to the 
newspapers and radio stations of my dis- 
trict, 91 of them in all, so the people may 
have late information as to the happen- 
ings in Congress as they affect the State 
of Nebraska. In addition, I occasionally 
send out a questionnaire calling for the 
views of the people on various matters 
of pending legislation. I want the people 
of my district to be informed to the 
greatest possible degree of what is actu- 
ally going on in the Nation’s Capitol. 

I receive thousands of letters from 
people of the district each year. Many 
of them contain valuable suggestions as 
to pending legislation. I have always 
encouraged the writing of letters by my 
constituents. The morning mail always 
brings suggestions, views, and ideas 
which are valuable to me as a Congress- 
man. 

During the summer and fall, I spend 
most of my time traveling in the district, 
holding Government clinics on off-elec- 
tion years in each of the 38 county seat 
towns. Each fall I attend as many 
county fairs and fall festivals as possible 
in order to meet both city and country 
folk. When Congress is not in session 
I speak to as many service clubs, church 
groups, farm groups, and other organi- 
zations as is humanly possible. i 

I believe the best type of government 
is one in which the people dre kept in- 
formed of what their representative is 
trying to accomplish. The best way to 
keep them informed is by as much per- 
sonal contact as possible. 

THE FOURTH DISTRICT 


The Fourth Congressional District in 
Nebraska represents 38 counties and 
makes up about two-thirds of the area 
of the State. This is an agriculture 
community. It produces many wonder- 
ful crops. It raises more cattle for feed- 
ing es than any other congres- 
sional district in the 48 States. Little 
by little new industry is coming to our 
district. Our people are individualists; 
they prefer to work out their own prob- 
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lems with a minimum amount of Gov- 
ernment restrictions. 

It has been my privilege to represent 
these people in Congress for 16 years. 
They have been understanding and toler- 
ant when I make mistakes. They have 
been helpful with their many sugges- 
tions. I am proud to represent them in 
the Congress of the United States. 

HOW ABOUT ECONOMY 


During the course of this report to the 
people, I would like briefiy to explain my 
views on a number of matters which are 
important to the American way of life. 

America has been traveling the high 
road of increased income but also of in- 
creased expenditures. We have had sev- 
eral years of high prosperity and high 
production, but in the past few months 
there has been a general falling off of 
business in some brackets and an increase 
in unemployment. 

While we are disturbed by any thought 
of recession, I do not believe this is the 
time to sell America short. I am con- 
fident that as we get into the summer we 
will again be on the upgrade and that we 
will conquer the present unemployment 
problem. I believe people generally un- 
derstand that in our kind of a free econ- 
omy we do not have expansion all the 
time and there must be some pauses and 
some downturns. Neither can we expect 
all segments of our economy to move to- 
gether at the same pace. Today we find 
the automobile business, the steel busi- 
ness, the lumber business and some oth- 
ers in the doldrums. Agriculture is not 
in so good a position as it would have 
been had we had an adequate farm pro- 
gram, although the situation shows some 
improvement. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the economy is 
now catching its breath for a new ad- 
vance after the current recession which 
followed the vast expansion of recent 
years. 

The liquid savings of the American 
people are at an alltime high. The earn- 
ings of salaried people as of January 1958 
were estimated at only slightly below the 
alltime high of August of last year. 

Even in the month of February, em- 
ployment was over 62 million although 
we did have an unemployment list of 
something over 5 million. T understand 
the normal unemployment runs about 
245 million. 

NEVER SELL AMERICA SHORT 


Mr. Speaker, recently I have been 
rather disturbed about what I call paid 
pessimists who are trying to sell America 
short. They are the gloom and doom 
boys who feel we are down, that we are 
lagging and that the country is going 
down the drain. They tell the world, 
sometimes with glee, that we have too 
many unemployment problems; that 
Russia is ahead of us in missiles; that we 
are on the road toruin, 

I believe some of the pessimism in this 
country about our future and about our 
strength has given some people a cy- 
clone-cellar psychology. They have 
tightened up their pocketbooks and have 
a wait-and-see attitude. Others who 
hear the fire whistle just make up their 
minds there must be smoke and fire 
some place. Now certainly we have 
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problems but I feel no sense of gloom or 
doom about the future of our country. 

Of course, we cannot ignore the un- 
employment. It is large in some areas 
but there are too many who are prone 
to the attitude that thinking makes it so. 
They lack faith in America. I have faith 
in America. It is the greatest Nation in 
the world. To be great we must have 
faith in God, in ourselves, and in each 
other. 

Mr. Speaker, in this great country of 
ours it is good that we live in a Nation 
where honest and sincere men and 
women can and do differ in their political 
thinking and in their opinions. Of 
course, we would not have it any other 
way. 

I have not always agreed with my ad- 
ministration. I am not agreed on a big 
foreign aid program or on Federal aid 
to education. I am not agreed that we 
can lower prices on the farmer’s prod- 
ucts each year and not run into economic 
difficulties. This is particularly true dur- 
ing the time that everything the farmer 
must buy has gone up in price. Depres- 
sions in the past have been bred and born 
on the farm. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District do not 
want me to be a rubber stamp; they 
want some independent thinking. I have 
tried to do that. I have tried to keep 
those I represent informed on just how 
I vote and how I feel on public questions. 
They may not always agree. They may 
be right and I may be wrong, but they are 
certainly entitled to know of my think- 
ing and how I vote on great public ques- 
tions. I have always wanted them to 
have this information. 

CRASH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Speaker, almost every day new 
programs and new medicine are sug- 
gested for our economic well-being, They 
run all the way from a dozen different 
types of tax cuts to those involving pub- 
lic works of all kinds. I think the ad- 
ministration is right in its attitude of 
examining very carefully all of these 
panaceas that are suggested to cure some 
of our economic ills, 

There are those who want to go back 
to the same medicine used in 1933 
through 1940 when we had the NRA, the 
WPA, and the PWA. During this time 
our work force was about 42 million com- 
pared to 63 million today. Unemploy- 
ment in 1934 was more than 11 million. 
In February, 6 years later, it was still 
over 10 million people. The national 
debt was tripled and unemployment was 
still a festering sore. It took World War 
II to cure the illness. We should benefit 
by the mistakes of the past. 

We should have no crash programs just 
because we are in a period of recession. 
Careful thought and planning are 
needed. The projects approved should 
give private industry a chance to mové 
in and do the job wherever possible. The 
planning ought to help people get jobs 
and create new jobs. These are the facts 
in the case. We ought to create confi- 
dence and not fear. 

I remember when visiting in Europe 
during the time the buzz bombs were 
coming over, a stone was found in the 
wreckage of a bombed-out church which 
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had on it this inscription: “Fear knocked 
On the door and faith answered, and 
there was nobody there.” 

It seems to me if we have more faith 
and confidence in ourselves, in our coun- 
try and in our fellow man, the fear that 
so often wells up when adversity knocks 
at the door will simply melt away. 

Confidence and faith are the opposite 
of fear and panic. The prescription I 
would like to give the American people 
Would be a large dose of confidence, faith, 
pope, understanding, and contentment 

e. 


IS THERE TO BE A RECESSION? 


There is a lot of thought and talking 
about a recession. Many proposals are 
being offered as remedies. I know more 
about being a physician, as I am not 
an economist, but it seems to me the 
Problem we have in America today in- 
Volves more than just economy. It goes 
deeper. The ingredient missing in 
America appears to be lack of confidence. 
As a physician I know people often 
Worry and even talk themselves into an 

mess. One of the big jobs I had as a 
doctor was to keep the patient with a 
Cheerful and confident outlook on the 
Problems of life. ‘That is the only sound 

on which we may proceed in our 
Present economic problem. It seems to 
Me we ought not to be moving toward the 
Teduction of taxes and at the same time 
p g to spend more money for 
Various things we want. I believe the 
administration is on the right track by 
using caution in applying economic 
remedies, 

The President has recommended some 
increase in public works. That would 
represent an investment in America. I 
Just hope we do not adopt all the pro- 
Posals now being offered by various Mem- 

rs of Congress. If we fill those pre- 
Scriptions, we will have a $15 billion to 
$18 billion deficit. It would mean rais- 

the debt limit. It would mean infia- 
tion and another round of raises in 
Wages. It would mean a cheaper dollar 
and a repeat of mistakes that were made 
in 1933-40. 

I predicted in my newsletter the first 

this year there would probably be be- 
tween 5 million and 6 million unem- 
ployed by June 1. I further predicted 
there would be an upturn toward full 
employment during the early summer, 

FACTS MAKING AMERICA GREAT 


Let us look at some of the facts of the 
t 5 years: 

First. No Americans are dying on for- 
eign fields of battle. 

Second. In 5 years employment in- 
creased from 51 million to 65 million 
Jobs. It is now around 62 million em- 
ployed. i 

Third. Income increased 25 percent. 
nen urch. Labor income jumped 850 bil- 

Fifth. The 83d Republican Congress 
Cut income taxes $732 billion a year. 

Sixth. We have moved to restore re- 

for Government and private busi- 


has enth. The average family income 

increased 23 percent. 

eg antn. Homeownership has increased 
bercent. Our homes have 3 times 
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as many electrical gadgets as they had 
5 years ago. They have twice as many 
television sets. 

Ninth. Our population increased more 
than 3 million a year. Our economy 


shows a steady expansion. 


ELECTION EVERY 2 YEARS 


Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress 
is quite full of political flag waving, I 
guess that is so because we are living in 
a year divided by two—an election year. 
I believe it is a good thing the Members 
of the House of Representatives must 
present themselves to the people every 2 
years. The people can have a chance to 
weigh what they have done and whether 
they want a new face to represent them 
in this great legislative body. New 
faces, new competition in both parties 
helps to keep those political parties from 
going downhill. It has been my obser- 
vation, however, that when the chips are 
down and America seems to be in danger, 
that party lines melt away, 

PRIVILEGE TO SERVE IN CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, there are those who 
sometimes make fun of Congress. They 
say harsh things about those who repre- 
sent the people. Perhaps they are 
measuring the Congress by some of the 
great oaks that served here before: The 
Websters, the Calhotns, and the Van- 
denburgs. They were great men. It is 
a great privilege and honor to serve in 
this greatest of all legislative assemblies. 
There are some fine men and women in 
this body trying their best to do a good 
job for America. We do not always 
agree in our views. It would not be 
America if we did always agree. In 
representing my district I have stayed on 
the job and I am in the upper 25 in 
answering the most quorums and roll- 
calls, In keeping this record, it has not 
been possible to take outside speaking 
appointments or to leave Washington 
and visit at home when the Congress 
was in session. 

THE AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


During the past 3 years I have had 
some misgivings about how agriculture is 
being treated. Although I have support- 
ed many of the measures advocated, I 
cannot believe that the Secreary of Agri- 
culture is right when he lowers support 
prices each year for the basic farm crops. 
He rightfully is called the symbol of 
lower prices for the farmer, At the same 
time he attempts to cut acreage. He 
does this at a time when the things the 
farmer must buy have been going up. 
This means lesser income for the farmer, 
less money with which to buy his neces- 
sities at the store. The program has 
forced some 2 million persons off the 
farm. I feel sure the Congress will not 
grant him power to lower further the 
prices on basic crops to 60 percent of 
parity. 

I recently voted in the House for à res- 
olution to freeze price supports not lower 
than the 1957 level. Failure to freeze 
prices at the 1957 level will cost the 
wheatgrowers of Nebraska 22 cents on 
each bushel of wheat. It will mean 
about $17 million to the farmers of Ne- 
braska. I voted for the freeze because 
I did not feel that this was the time to 
further lower the income of the farmers. 
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FARMS OUT OF PRODUCTION 


I could not go along with the Secre- 
tary’s proposal to take entire farms out 
of production. It seemed to me that 
such a plan would have a damaging im- 
pact on the business interests of the 
communities involved. Eventually the 
Secretary rejected the idea, all of this 
without even consulting Congressmen of 
the States involved. Some 16,000 Ne- 
braska farmers would have been affected. 
The entire plan was poorly handled. 

SURPLUS CROPS TO ALCOHOL 


I believe the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be more earnest about the 
plan to use surplus farm crops in in- 
dustry. The Omaha alcohol plant 
should be taken over by the Department 
and used to manufacture industrial al- 
cohol from surplus grains. The alcohol 
could be turned into many products of 
industry. It could be stockpiled for 
emergency use. Much of it could be used 
by the Department of Defense. 

I have introduced a bill that directs 
the Secretary to channel many millions 
of bushels of surplus grains through the 
alcohol plant. I believe this would be 
the answer to many problems plaguing 
agriculture. Crops unfit for human or 
animal consumption could be turned into 
alcohol and stored much more easily 
than the raw products themselves. The 
Secretary should support and not oppose 
such a measure, 

Of course we want to keep agricul- 
ture as free as possible. The livestock 
industry is doing very well now. The 
livestock people did have some rough 
years but they worked out those rough 
spots. They have done this with a 
minimum of interference from the Gov- 
ernment, 7 

There is no question about the sin- 
cerity, high character, and integrity of 
Mr. Benson. But can he obtain his ob- 

.jJectives? Congress has already said, no. 
The Secretary should represent the 
farmer, not the consumer. If Secretary 
Mitchell of Labor each year should cut 
the minimum wages there would be some 
violent protests from the laboring man. 

I have given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture full support in about 85 percent 
of his program. I think Public Law 
480, which has permitted the export of 
66 billion worth of farm products, is 
excellent legislation. I have supported 
the wool program, the school lunch, con- 
trol of animal disease, the watershed 
conservation program, and many others. 

No Secretary of Agriculture has been 
popular very long. I think the present 
Secretary is working with a program that 
is almost impossible to administer, He 
has not always had loyal help in his own 
Department. 

WILL TAXES BE CUT? 


The President and his economic staff 
have under constant study the question 
whether taxes should be cut and, if so, 
how. There are dozens of schemes in 
the congressional hopper for reducing 
taxes. They range from a flat $50 per 
taxpayer to the cancellation of excise 
taxes and the reduction of corporation 
taxes. You will remember when the 83d 
Congress reduced the Federal income tax 
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it was a great stimulus to private indus- 
try and people everywhere. 

However, we should remember that if 
taxes are cut, the income to the Gov- 
ernment will fall. With increased spend- 
ing already recommended, that must 
mean deficit spending The national debt 
limit would have to be raised and more 
inflation might result. To me, inflation 
is one of the deadliest enemies of the 
economy of our country. Destruction 
of our monetary system could be just 
as devastating as losing a war. It oc- 
curs to me we need wise political, eco- 
nomic and spiritual leadership in the 
problems that lie ahead of us. 

PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


The President has wisely suggested 
that we might speed up some of the pub- 
lic works programs. Many billions of 
dollars have been made available for 
flood control, highways and public build- 
ings. ‘These represent an investment 
in America but every project should be 
scanned with a critical eye. We want 
no more of the leaf-raking projects of 
the depression years. 

TRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


‘At-home in Nebraska we have several 
fine projects ready for construction 
which lack money to start. Among those 
in the Fourth District are the Ainsworth 
and Farwell irrigation districts and the 
Gering Valley flood- control plan. These 
sound and feasible projects are not un- 
necessary expenses but rather invest- 
ments. 

There are some who complain about 
Federal irrigation districts adding to 
the surplus. This just is not so. The 
record shows that most of the corn is 
raised in Iowa, Illinois, and Minnesota 
which have no federally irrigated proj- 


ects. $ 

The wheat that is produced in this 
country is seldom irrigated. In the case 
of the Farwell irrigation district, some 
10,000 acres of wheat that is presently 
growing will be taken out of produc- 
tion. Other crops not in surplus will 
be substituted, 

In the case of the Ainsworth project, 
there is written into the law a 10-year 
prohibition on raising crops that are 
price supported. 
~ Nebraska has nearly 2 million acres 
of irrigated land, about half of which 
is irrigated from wells. It occurs to me 
that an investment in a good well or a 
Federal irrigation project is good busi- 
ness for this country. It brings security. 
It brings in new people and new wealth 
to a growing dynamic America. 

* MISSILES AND OUTER SPACE 


This country has come a long way in 
the missile program. The Russians sent 
up their sputnik early in October and 
it caused a great deal of confusion, un- 
certainty and criticism. Much of the 
lag in our missile program came about 
because until 4 years ago very little 
money was being spent in this field. 

We have now caught up and before 
the year is over this country will have 
many little moons in orbit, communi- 
cating with each other and with the 
earth. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that we 
are not behind the Russians in any 
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phase of our satellite or military devel- 
opment. No country can successfully 
compete with America and its free- 
enterprise system. The Buck Rogers 
fantasy of only a few years ago is be- 
coming a possibility now. 


FOREIGN AID 


The people of the Fourth Nebraska 
District write to me about many things. 
They often ask my opinion of foreign 
aid, I have never supported foreign aid 
as such. I have voted to supply food, 
medicine and clothing for needy people. 
It might be possible to support military 
aid to.such countries as would fight with 
us when the chips are down but we have 
already spent nearly $70 billion in coun- 
tries all over the world. I doubt if it is 
possible to buy friendship. 

I believe foreign aid should be sharply 
curtailed or cut out entirely. Certainly 
the countries which are unfriendly to us 
should get none of our tax dollars, I 
believe we are overdoing foreign aid. 
There was an unexpended balance this 
year of $6.6 billion in the fund. This 
should be enough to wind up the pro- 
gram for good, 

FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


I have never been able to support the 
idea that the Federal Government 
should be directing the educational 
problems in our schoo] systems. I be- 
lieve this should be entirely a local func- 
tion. I believe it should be and is being 
solved at the local level. 

Whenever the Federal Government 
gives you money, there are strings 
attached. It could not be otherwise. 
They tell you how to spend the money. 

In the first place, Government funds 
come from the taxpayers’ dollars. That 
dollar is always smaller after it travels 
to Washington and goes back to the 
local community. I am just old-fash- 
ioned enough, Mr. Speaker, to believe 
the Government ought not be doing 
things for people which they can do for 
themselves The States and communi- 
ties are able to provide funds for the 
education of their youth. I see no rea- 
son for Government interference. 

AMERICAN YOUTH 


I mentioned earlier the Government 
clinics I have been holding in off-elec- 
tion years in the county seat towns of 
the Fourth District. The first hour of 
each of these clinics is devoted to a 
question and answer period for high- 
school students. 

The questions posed by these young 
people are sharp and penetrating. The 
questions show concentrated study of 
government and a high interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

We talk too much, I believe, about the 
1 or 2 percent of our teenagers who are 
termed “juvenile delinquents.” I think 
we should talk more about the 98 or 99 
percent of these youngsters who are 
good, sound students and who will pro- 
vide us with the leadership of tomorrow. 
Personally I will have no fear when the 
youngsters of today take over the reins 
of Government tomorrow. 

HOOVER COMMISSION 

I am often asked about the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. I be- 
lieve the records show that 77 percent 
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of the 497 recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission have been adopted 
in whole or in part. I believe the long- 
range benefits from adopting the Hoover 
recommendations will bring us greater 
and greater economy in Goyernment. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


It has been my practice from time to 
time since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress to send out to the families of my 
district a questionnaire concerning some 
of the more important legislation which 
will be acted on during the current ses- 
sion of Congress. The answers are care- 
fully tabulated and help me greatly in 
making a decision as to how I should 
vote on many matters. These are the 
questions I am asking the people of the 
Fourth District this year; 


QUESTIONS 
1. Do you favor a summit meeting of ma- 


jor powers? Ves N pete 

2. Do you favor a tax cut? Yes ------ > 
N ea If it means an unbalan 
budget? Tes N 

3. Do you favor the Benson farm policies? 
8 (pes Se Satoh 7 

4. Do vou favor flexible supports 
. No .. No supports? 
ós -sanis VN 

5. Do you want any kind of Federal farm 
program? Tes NG EETN 

6. Do you believe in continued foreign 
aid? Tes i fe tants SE ? 

7. Should nuclear tests continue 
Nes 8 

8: Should we extend and increase soclal- 
security benefits? Les „ NO aseen? 


o 7 
9. Do you favor any kind of Federal aid tO 
education? Les 9 e 
10. Should 18-year olds be allowed to rote 
for President, Vice President, and Members 


12, Are you for statehood for Alaska? 
W ˙ |) NO uneake „ Hawaii? Tes — “ 
No eaus 


13. Do you favor extension of the recipro” 
cal trade act? Tes NO ʻu- 

14, Should postal rates be 
Nes 4 
15. Should postal pay be increased 
NA WG ose a of 

16. Should the President resign in favor 
Mr. Nixon? Yes o 5 

17. Do you feel the Eisenhower adminis” 
tration is taking the proper steps to end i 
business recession in this country 
FOR aad 

18. Do you favor legislation outlawing pay 
IV? eee No x 

19, Would you favor amending our tar. 
laws to permit parents of college studeni 
to deduct the cost of educating their ch 
dren? Tes INO: teen to 

It is my hope that immediate replies 
this questionnaire will be sent to Co 
man A. L. MILLER, room 1025, House 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 
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HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, v 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
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Recorp, I include the following petition 

Signed by constituents of mine from Bel- 

laire, Ohio, regarding alcoholic beverage 

advertising: 

To Our Senators and Representatives: 
We, the citizens of your districts, again 

Urge upon you action to remove alcoholic 

beverage advertising from our homes, 

Through inaction this advertising has be- 

Come worse, our youth problem more press- 

ing. We ask for speedy action to remedy 

this injustice to us. 

Grace S. Groom, Eliza J. Baumberger. 
Dorothy Dunfee, Irene Porter, Myree 
H. Ulrey, Grace Minder, Ella Johnson, 
Rebecca Grafton, Ada R. Cowen, Mrs. 
Mary E. Milford, Elizabeth Cremer, 
Elizabeth Biggins, Virginia Mae Gul- 
ley, Mary Lou Keller, Esther J. Wit- 
ten; Ruth Spring, Thelma V. Long, 
Hazel Wallace, Inez Sparling, Wilma 
Reynolds, Nellie J. Peck, Desde Scott, 
Leeta Sells, Dorothy Kerr, Melanie La 
Roche, Betty Jackson, Wilda Day, Ruth 
Ludwig, Gertrude Bass, Marie Clark, 
Pauline Johnson, Lela Canady, Bel- 
laire, Ohio. 


The Story Behind Little Rock: Was Its 
Meaning Lost in Reporting Its Drama? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the first Nieman lecture, to 
Mark the 20th year of the Nieman Fel- 

Ships, was delivered at Harvard Uni- 

Versity, February 21, 1958, by Harry S. 

re, distinguished editor of the 
Gazette. 

Mr. Ashmore discussed the perform- 
ance of journalism on the Little Rock 
Story in an eminently calm and balanced 


Way, and this too is an important story 


t helps us understand the problems 
faced by the South today. 

I include a portion of Mr. Ashmore’s 
Significant lecture for the information of 
My colleagues: 

E Story Besto Lrrrue Rock: Was Irs 

G Lost IN REPORTING ITS DRAMA? 

(By Harry S. Ashmore) 

(Nore.—The first Nieman lecture, to mark 
- the 20th year of Nieman Fellowships, was 
gtlivered at Harvard, February 21, by Harry 
. Ashmore, editor of the Arkansas Gazette. 
He the performance of journalism 
on the Little Rock story. He felt its mean- 
ing Was largely lost in reporting that limited 
elf to the surface facts, He saw Little 
Rock as an illustration of journallsm's un- 
ed responsibility to provide perspective 
continuity—to add the why to the 
What,") 

They tell a story down my way—or used 
——4 t a native son who, when he 
traveled in the great world, always replied to 
tre, inevitable query about where he came 
la by saying, “Arkansas—go ahead and 
tet” That, however, was in a simpler 
th when the State was largely known to 
thee who live in the great cities, and are 
wn most provincial of Americans, as a name 

ich alternated in bad jokes with Oshkosh 
Brooklyn, 3 
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Since last September there has been noth- 
ing funny about Arkansas, or its capital, 
Little Rock. Outside headlines have con- 
verted the name into a symbol which arouses 
strong emotions not only among Americans 
but among people everywhere. It has be- 
come a new battle cry for those on both sides 
of the great moral issue that has divided 
this Nation through most of its history, and 
still divides it. Remember Little Rock” 
proclaims the great seal that adorns propa- 
ganda bearing envelopes going out from the 
headquarters of the Southern Citizens’ 
Councils. The same words have been 
sounded by Negro hoodlums moving against 
whites with drawn knives in the slum streets 
of Northern cities. 

For anyone who lives in Arkansas, and par- 
ticularly for one who practices journalism 
there, Little Rock has become an inevitable 
topic of conversation wherever he may find 
himself. Here in this proud seat of abolition 


it is, I know, inescapable. So Ishall deal with 


the Little Rock story tonight—but not so 
much with the dark and tangled tale itself 
as with the singular and alarming fact that it 
is a story so many have heard and so few 
have understood. i 

To me, at least, this seems an appropriate 
place to discuss the` matter—particularly 
since I am hère to help celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of the Nieman Foundation, that 
remarkable nonacademic appendage of the 
university which once sustained me for part 
of a memorable year in Cambridge. Perhaps 
the only pretentious thing about the founda- 
tion is its statement of purpose, as defined 
in the will of its founder, Agnes Wahl Nie- 
man—"to elevate and promote the standards 
of American journalism.” But I do recall 
that the little group of police reporters, po- 
litical correspondents, sports writers, and 
the like with whom I shared Mrs. Nieman's 
bounty took the injunction seriously. When 
we were not sitting at the feet of Harvard's 
great men we were most often assembled in 
a saloon, or other place conducive to reflec- 
tion, pondering the ways of our calling, trade, 
business, or profession. (We never decided 
exactly what job description best fits jour- 
nalism, but then better men have tried and 
failed, before and since.) 

This was, as time is reckoned nowadays, a 
long time ago. The foundation was still 
classified as an experiment; we were the third 
class of guinea pigs summoned from the city 
rooms of the Nation to see if, through a 
process of exposure and osmosis, our breed 
was capable of absorbing a meaningful dose 
of higher learning. I am too obviously 
prejudiced a party to pass Judgment on the 
result—but I can note that, without signifi- 
cant departure from its original practices, 
the experiment has become a permanent in- 
stitution which commands the respect of the 
communications industry. 

The world, and journalism, have changed 
a good deal in these 17 years, and not neces- 
sarily for the better in either case. The mass 
media have expanded to include the formid- 
able newcomer, television, and a new dimen- 
sion has been added to the raw stuff of his- 
tory. Newspapers, although financially 
weakened by the additional competition for 
attention and the advertising dollar, have 
improved their techniques; we get the news 
faster and dish it up in prettier packages. 
We are as free as we have ever been—which 
means that we are as free as our proprietors 
have the heart and the will to be. ; 

Yet with all of this, we seem to be no nearer 
to a solution to the fundamental problem 
my generation of Nieman Fellows wrestled 
with in our after-hours seminars at the Stag 
Club—how to present the day's events in 
meaningful perspective. Indeed, in some 
important ways, we seem to be moving in 
the opposite direction. The concentration 
on technique can, and often has, become a 
sort of refuge from this more complex prob- 
lem, One of the major wire services is still 
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bemused by Dr. Rudolph Flesch's formula 
which seeks salvation through syntax, and 
holds that public understanding can be im- 
proved through shorter sentences and more 
frequent paragraphs. It seems to me it 
doesn’t really matter what tools we use so 
long as we wake up each morning and dis- 
cover a whole new world, and write about it 
as though nothing relevant had gone before. 

The Little Rock story is a case in point. 
It was, by universal judgment, the second 
biggest news story of the year—topped only 
by sputnik. It attracted a concentration of 
correspondents, photographers, and radio and 
television technicians comparable to that 
which assembles for a national political con- 
vention. The newspapers, wire services, and 
networks sent their best men, too—seasoned 
hands to handle the fast-breaking spot news 
and think-piece experts to back them up. 
For many days the story had top priority on 
every news desk in this country and abroad— 
which meant the men on the ground could 
count on whatever space or time it took to 
report their findings in full, It is fair to 
say that journalism's best effort went into 
the Little Rock story. - 

Yet Harold C. Fleming, the perceptive ex- 
ecutive director of the Southern Regional 
Council, whose business it is to chart the 
shifting pattern of race relations in the 
South, has written of the result: 

“What do the millions of words and tele- 
vision images add up to? Have they given 
Americans—to say nothing of foreigners— 
a clearer understanding of the South's 
malaise? As a result of them, will the na- 
tional shock be less or the insight greater 
if a similar eruption accompanies desegre- 
gation in Dallas or Charlottesville or Knox- 
ville? We can hope so, but not with much 
optimism. Only a few major newspapers, 
like the New York Times, a few thoughtful 
television and radio commentators, and a 
few good magazines sought to give a mean- 
ae perspective to their reports from Little 
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“Conspicuously lacking in most interpre- 
tations is any sense of continuity. The ùp- 
heavals in Tuscaloosa, Clinton, and Little 
Rock were not isolated events, but episodes 
in an unfolding drama of social change.” 

So speaks Mr. Fleming, and I can file no 
dissent from his verdict. All the tradition- 
al shortcomings of journalism were on dis- 
play there on my doorstep. The cowboy re- 
porters rode in to the scent of blood. They 
did not have to seek for drama; it was thrust 
upon them, with a complete cast of heroes 
and villains, and these readily interchange- 
able, depending upon point of view. I do 
not charge that the press sensationalized 
the Little Rock story; the facts themselves 
were sensational enough to answer any cir- 
culation manager’s dream. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that with only rare and negligible ex- 
ceptions the men and women who wrote the 
Little Rock story were competent and con- 
scientious. Similarly, I have no reason to 
believe that any but a tiny handful were 
bound by any home office policy considera- 
tions or blinded by their personal prejudices. 
They performed their traditional function, 
within the traditional limits. They braved 
the mob that formed for some days around 
the high school; they interviewed the prin- 
cipals on both sides and many of the minor 
characters; they sketched in personalities 
and filled in color, and some at least tried 
hard to define the feeling of the community. 
Over a period of weeks they did a reasonably 
accurate job of reporting what happened at 
Little Rock, but as Fleming said, they have 
failed to tell why it happened. 

The reason, I think is that to American 
journalism the Little Rock story had an ar- 
bitrary beginning and end. It began the 
day Governor Faubus surrounded Central 
High School with his State guard. It con- 
tinued so long as there was a naked edge of 
violence. It ended when Federal troops re- 
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stored a surface order to the troubled city. 
It has had subsequent footnotes only when 
the edge of violence reemerged in clashes 
between white and Negro children inside the 
school. It survives in the press today large- 
ly in the sort of occasional oblique reference 
that passes for the background of more im- 
mediate news, 

Yet it is quite obvious that the Little Rock 
story did not begin in September. It_is 
equally obvious that it has not ended yet, 
For Little Rock was simply the temporary 
focus of a great, continuing, and unresolved 
American dilemma which touches upon fun- 
damental concepts of morality, of social 
change, and of law. Journalism has concen- 
trated on only the exposed portion of the 
iceberg; the great, submerged mass remains 
uncharted. 

It was, admittedly, an extraordinarily dif- 

cult story to handle. A journalist is trained 
to seek out spokesmen for both sides in any 
controversy. They were readily and anx- 
iously available in Little Rock. The case for 
resistance to the Federal court’s integration 
order was made at length by Governor Fau- 
bus, and bolstered by the more flamboyant 
utterances of the unabashed racists in the 
citizens’ councils. The case for compliance 
was made by the local school officials, the 
mayor of the city, and, belatedly, by the 
President of the United States, with some- 
what more passionate arguments freely of- 
fered by spokesmen for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
But this was a controversy that had at least 
three sides. Caught between the committed 
and dedicated partisans was a substantial 
and silent mass of plain citizens, confused 
and deeply disturbed. They were people who 
deplored desegregation and also deplored 
violence. They felt, many of them, a deep 
compassion for the nine Negro children ex- 
posed to the anger and contempt of a white 
mob. But they also felt that the Negro 
children should not be attending the white 
school in the first place. They had been, 
most of them, willing to undertake what 
they considered the unpleasant duty required 
by the courts. But then, at the last moment, 
their Governor had stepped forward and pro- 
claimed that what they had accepted as the 
law was without substance, and that their 
failure to resist desegregation amounted to 
treason to their own traditions and to their 
own people. It may be true that most of 
those who accepted this thesis—and the ma- 
jority have done so to some degree—did so 
with conscious rationalization. But it is 
also true that when emotion triumphed over 
Teason they did not actively join the crusade 
of the Governor and the citizens’ counciis; 
rather they simply subsided Into troubled 
silence and by so doing withdrew their sup- 
port from those few who attempted to stand 
against the tide. And because they were 
silent their attitude went largely unreported; 
the press took due note of the fact that In 
fairly short order, Governor Faubus was 
obviously in command of the fleld; but here 
again it did not explain why, which Is the 
heart of the story. 

It can be argued that these matters are too 
subtle for the proper practice of journalism 
that those who rode to Little Rock as though 
it were a four-alarm fire could not be ex- 
pected to plumb the hidden attitudes of the 
populace, and indeed that the effort to do so 
would represent a dangerous departure from 
proper standards of objectivity. Perhaps eo, 
but there were other aspects of the Little 
Rock story that were equally vital and by no 
means so elusive. There was, conspicuously, 
the failure of leadership in Washington 
which matched the default of southern lead- 
ership and make the ultimate showdown be- 
tween State and Federal force inevitable. 

Before pursuing this thesis I should, per- 
haps, note that I am, to borrow Sam Ray- 
BURN’'S description of himself, a Democrat 
without suffix, prefix, or apology. It should 
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be noted too that I spent 10 months in the 
wilderness with Adlai Stevenson in 1956, 
when the Democratic candidate’s cries on 
this subject, along with all others, went 
largely unheeded. But, making all due al- 
lowance for my prejudice, I submit that the 
record shows that from May 1954, when the 
United States Supreme Court reversed the 
old Plessy doctrine, until September, 1957, 
when the chickens finally fluttered in to roost 
in Little Rock, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took no affirmative action to pave the 
way for the sweeping social change the Court 
required or to temper the inevitable disloca- 
tions it would occasion. Indeed, the incred - 
ible fact is that the administration without 
preliminary moved directly to the ultimate 
resort of armed force, and then was con- 
founded by its own belated audacity. 

It required no delicate thumbing of the 
public pulse to chart the course of growing 
defiance in the South, It was evident in 
the violent utterances of some of the South's 
public men and in the silence of others. It 
was made a matter of record in the passage 
of a variety of restrictive laws in the Southern 
legislatures. A conspicuous public monu- 
ment was erected in Washington when 100 
southern Members of the Senate/and House 
signed their breastbeating manffesto In the 
spring of 1956. Yet Mr. Eisenhower's only 
reaction to all this was an occasional be- 
mused press conference statement about the 
difficulties of changing the minds and hearts 
of men. His administration, it is true, made 
token efforts to pass stringent civil rights 
legislation—which only served to lacerate the 
southerners in Congress and certainly had an 
adverse effect upon their minds and hearts. 
And, of course, Vice President Nixon, in the 
days before he sheathed his hatchet, along 
with other administration spokesman, made 
the proper obelsance to their party's aboli- 
tionist tradition when they were campaign- 
ing in those areas where the Negro vote is 
heavy. But at no time did Mr. Eisenhower 
attempt to use the great moral force of his 
office to persuade southerners of the justice 
of the course the Supreme Court required 
of them, or his great personal prestige in the 
region to allay their fears that they were 
being forced into a revolutionary rather than 
an evolutionary course. Nor did he employ 
the vast political powers of his office to nego- 
tiate with the recalcitrant southern political 
leaders from a position of strength. 

I am not one who accepts without reserva- 
tion the thesis that the Republican alle- 
glance of most of the proprietors of the press 
has been translated into a conspiracy to wrap 
Mr. Eisenhower in bunting and protect him 
against criticism. I do not believe that this 
was a primary caure of the press’ conspicu- 
ous failure to take due note of the troubles 
that were shaping up in the South, and of 
the administration's apparent unawareness. 
I suspect that it stems rather from the limit- 
ing journalistic axiom that what happens 
is news, and what doesn't isn't. 

Thus the reporters rode into the region 
only when there was action—when a couple 
of red-necked hoodlums in backwoods Mis- 
sissipp! dropped Emmett Till into a river, 


or n mob ruled that Autherine Lucy couldn't ~ 


attend the University of Alabama, or John 
Kasper incited the citizens of Clinton to 
wrath. In between, an occasional reporter, 
usually from one of the magazines, toured 
the region, but these too often caught only 
the sound and the fury on the surface. A 
notable example was the series in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post last summer called Dixie 
Says Never. The author, John Bartlow Mar- 
tin, is a competent. and conscientious prac- 
titioner, but his pieces were largely distilled 
from the utterances of the extremists with- 
out any qualifying balance. The certainly 
unintentional result was to give national 
credence to the contention of the council- 
men that they spoke for the whole of the 
southern people, and the council leaders 
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themselves regarded the Post series as in- 
valuable propaganda in their campaign to 
enforce the doctrine of brute resistance upon 
the silent majority. But the other and 
equally essential part of the story—the drift 
in Washington—went largely unnoticed ex- 
cept by a few peripheral critics who address 
a limited audience, 


This Is No Time To Increase the 
Stamp Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been giving a great deal of consideration 
lately to the wisdom of some form of & 
tax-cut program as a means of combating 
the present depression which has struck 
hard at the district I represent. I have 
not yet determined that it would be the 
best move, yet I would certainly go on 
record right now as stating that this is 
not the time to be increasing taxes in 
any form, 

However, when the Postmaster Gen- 
eral insists on his program of increasing 
the cost of first-class letter stamps to an 
extent which results in first-class 
paying far more than its costs to handle 
that class of mail, he is insisting on noth- 
ing less than an increase in taxes on the 
users of first-class mail. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remark, I include the following thought- 
ful editorial by Editor Warren D. Giles, 
published in the Harrisburg (Oreg-) 
Bulletin on March 20, 1958: 

He SHOULD Know BETTER 

A Nation that was prepared to accept the 
4-cent stamp with good grace is raring up in 
opposition to a stubborn and unrealistic 
Postmaster General who Is insisting on s-cent 
stamps for his first-class mail, and runaway 
increases up to 300 percent in second- an 
third-class. 

Perhaps 5-cent postage isn’t important to 
the fellow who writes a letter home m 
every week and to Aunt Minnie and Cousin 
Eldridge on their birthdays. But where it 
will hurt Is in business—that is responsible 
for 70 percent of the first-class mail and vir- 
tually all of the second and third. And m 
business is small business—which collectively 
fills the majority of pay envelopes. 

Mr. Summerfield's stand is particularly 
baffling and unfortunate at a time when the 
rest of our Government is turning hand 
springs—multi-billion-dollar handsprings~ 
to find ways to provide the increasing roster 
of unemployed with paychecks, 

Through these increases, Mr. Summerfield, 
widely touted as a businessman before he 
became a politician, would put a damper on 
American business at the very time when it 
needs every encouragement. Such un“ 
realistic and ill-timed boosts can only mean 
still greater inflation and higher prices or 
the death of hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
small businesses—or both. Overall, it can 
only mean drastic curtailment in së 
effort—vital to restoring employment 
prosperity. 

And perhaps the Postmaster General 
hadn't thought of it, but his program would 
force a further boost in State and loca! 
taxes in many parts of the Nation. The 
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State of Kansas, for instance, which spends 
$616,000 a year for first-class postage stamps, 
Would have to find $369,600 more for the 
Stamp box or curtail State business. Vir- 
Binia would need $300,000 more; California, 
$774.453 more. Among the cities, Baltimore 
Would have to rustle up 898,000 at the stamp 
Window; Chicago, $159,600 and Los Angeles, 
$162,172.40. And as any taxpayer should 
know, this is not petty cash. 

Obviously, the Postmaster General shows 
no inclination to “temper the wind to the 
Shorn lamb,” as the saying is. Rather, he 
Seems to be attempting to modernize the 
Post Office Department out of income—which 
he should know, as a businessman, cannot 

done. Self-defeating increases now will 
Bet him little—and could cook the goose of 
the rest of us. 


Return of Enemy Property and Payment 
of War Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from William B. Ma- 
Comber, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of State, on behalf of the 
a tration, proposing a limited re- 
turn of enemy property and limited pay- 
Ment of war claims to American citizens. 

View of the great interest on the part 

the Congress and the American peo- 
Ple in this proposal, I want to make this 


letter, with enclosure, public at this 
time: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Oren HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Hargs: There is submitted here- 
With an administration proposal designed to 
Provide the basis for a solution to the long 
ved problems of vested German assets 
of the war damage claims of American 
Tattonals against Germany arising out of 
orld War II. 
1 offering a solution to these prob- 
oe Were submitted on behalf of the execu- 
1% branch to the 84th Congress and to the 
ee Session of the 85th Congress. These 
ave received consideration in your commit- 
8 and in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
t no legislation regarding them has as yet 
n enacted. 
å Although provision has been made for 

ling with war claims of American na- 
p. nals against other former enemy States, no 
Sta ion has been made by the United 
9 Government for war claims of Ameri- 
of Nationals against Germany except those 
In mers of war, and merchant seamen. 
aridition. the vesting program has imposed 
Who ps on numerous Germany nationals 
Prio had small properties in this country 
able to World War I and it appears desir- 

+ in the interests of our relations with 

harasa, to take action to alleviate these 


ps. 

a ane German Federal Government has, on 
ne of occasions, indicated to this Gov- 
Chae ent its hope that legislation: could be 
vested on the sùbject of the return of 
return assets. It has welcomed the $10,000 
Exec Program heretofore proposed by the 
exp, Utive branch, At the same time, it has 

"essed the hope that it would prove pos- 
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sible to go beyond the limited return con- 
templated in the administration’s previous 
pro} ls. The subject was last raised with 
the President by Chancellor Adenauer on 
the occasion of his visit to Washington in 
May of last year, as a result of which a new 
study of the problem was undertaken by 
the administration. An announcement was 
made by the White House in July of 1957 
that supplementary proposals regarding 
these matters would be submitted at the next 
session of Congress. The objective to be 
sought was the payment of all legitimate 
American war claims against Germany and 
an equitable monetary return to former 
owners of vested German assets. 

It would obviously be desirable to arrange 
a final settlement of the unsatisfied claims 
of American nationals against Germany for 
World War II losses. It would also be in the 
mterest of our relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany to achieve a final and 
mutually satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of vested German assets. What can be 
done in both instances depends essentially 
on the determination of what funds can be 
made available, 

Pursuant to various agreements which the 
United States has entered into over a period 
of time (the Paris reparation agreement of 
1946, the London debt settlement of 1953, 
and the Paris agreements of 1954), the pro- 
ceeds of vested German assets constitute the 
only presently existing funds available for 
payment of American war claims against 
Germany. Under the terms of the agree- 
ments to which I have referred, the United 
States Government has agreed not to seek 
compensation for such claims from the Ger- 
man Federal Government. These latter two 
agreements followed the policy expressed in 
the War Claims Act of 1948 under which the 
proceeds of vested assets were to be devoted 
to the settlement of American war claims. 

While it is difficult to give any firm figure 
either of the amount of claims which might 
be filed or the amount which. after due 
examination would be actually allowed, the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission has 
recently estimated that a reasonably ade- 
quate program for the payment of the war 
damage claims of American nationals 
against Germany could be carried out with- 
in the limits of $100 million. The cost of a 
return of up to $10,000 to natural persons 
who were former owners of vested German 
properties would be approximately $50 mil- 
lion. Thus at least $150 million would be 
necessary to implement a program for the 
payment of legitimate American war damage 
claims and for a $10,000 return. Sums be- 
yond this total would be required to com- 
plete an America claims program, should 
$100 million prove inadequate for this pur- 
pose, and to provide an equitable monetary 
return to all former owners of vested German 
assets not recelving a full return under the 
$10,000 program, including corporations. 

Proceeds from vested assets are presently 
available in the amount of approximately 683 
million according to the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty. This is manifestly not enough to cover 
an American claims program and the $10,000 
return program. Ultimately some further 
funds might become available from reserves 
totaling $179 million now maintained by the 
Office of Alien Property for litigation and 
claims payable out of vested assets under 
existing legislation. The most substantial 
reserve is that of $100 million for the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film litigation. 

As a result of the pooling of vested Ger- 
man and Japanese assets for the purpose of 
paying those claims provided for in the War 
Claims Act of 1948, a sum of approximately 
$125 million deriving from German assets 
was in effect used to pay claims against 
Japan. In order to secure a final and 
equitable settlement of the claims and as- 
sets problems the administration is prepared 
to seek from the Congress an appropriation 
of $100 miflion for a claims and assets pro- 
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gram, as a restoration of a substantial part 
of the former German assets used to pay 
American claims against Japan. The ad- 
ministration would not be prepared to seek 
an appropriation beyond this amount for 
this purpose. 

The presently available proceeds from 
vested assets ($83 million) together with the 
restoration of a substantial part ($100 mil- 
lion} of the former German assets used to 
pay claims against Japan would make $183 
million immediately available for a program 
for the payment of the claims of American 
nationals against Germany and for an 
equitable monetary return of vested Ger- 
man assets to their former owners. The 
total estimated cost of an initial American 
claims program and a $10,000 return to 
former individual owners would be approxi- 
mately $150 million leaving about $33 mil- 
lion for the settlement of any unpaid 
awards to American claimants and, to the 
extent not required for those awards, for 
pro rata distribution among the former 
owners of German properties, with the pros- 
pects that some further funds might even- 
tually become available from vested assets 
as reserves are liquidated. If the payment 
of legitimate American claims in full re- 
quired less than $100 million, a further sum 
would then become avallabte for distribution 
among the former owners of German prop- 
erties. It is believed that if funds are made 
available in this order of magnitude a final 
settlement can be reached which will take 
into account, and provide a fair and equita- 
ble treatment of the interests of, both the 
American claimants and the former owners 
of German properties. 

It is not intended that this recommenda- 
tion include vested Japanese assets with re- 
spect to which the existing circumstances 
are substantially different. It appears that 
the value of vested German assets exceeds 
the amount of American war claims against 
Germany which have already been paid or 
which should appropriately be paid out of 
the proceeds from such assets. On the other 
hand, the amount of American war claims 
against Japan which have already been paid 
by the United States Government exceeds by 
far the value of the vested Japanese assets, 

In accordance with the above, it is rec- 
ommended on behalf of the administration 
that the Congress give favorable considera- 
tion to a solution of the problem of vested 
German assets and the World War II damage 
claims of American nationals against Ger- 
many which would: (1) Authorize the set- 
ting aside of $100 million for the payment 
of such legitimate American claims; (2) au- 
thorize a return of up to $10,000, as a mat- 
ter of grace, to natural persons who were 
former owners of vested German properties; 
(3) provide that the remaining funds from 
vested German assets, and any sums realized 
in the future from vested German assets, 
which are available after the requirements 
of the $10,000 program are met, be used first 
to complete the compensation of American 
war damage claimants in full in the event 
the initial fund of $100 million proves in- 
sufficient and, second, to effect a pro rata 
return, as a matter of grace, to the former 
owners of vseted German properties not re- 
ceiving a full return under the $10,000 pro- 
gram; (4) provide that if the $100 million 
fund is more than sufficient for the satis- 
faction of American war damage claimants 
in full, the remaining balance be included 
with the funds from vested German assets 
devoted to the pro rata return. It is fur- 
ther proposed that this program be financed 
from the proceeds of vested German assets, 
including presently reserved assets which 
may in the future become free of claims, 
litigation, or other present obligations, sup- 
plemented by an appropriation of $100 mil- 
lion, representing a substantial part of the 
proceeds from German assets used for the 
payment of American claims against Japan, 
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This contemplates the expeditious 
liquidation of vested properties. 

In connection with the proposed return, it 
may be noted that the Federal Republic of 
Germany has been informed of the United 
States view that such a return should not 
be regarded as a precedent with respect to 
other allied countries. 

The legislation should give the adminis- 
tration discretionary authority to work out 
with the German Government arrangements 
with regard to the return of vested assets 
which would, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, relieve the United States Government 
of the burden of administration. The re- 
turns of up to $10,000 would be made by the 
United States Government, with maximum 
German assistance. The pro rata returns in 
excess of $10,000 might be dealt with on a 
lump-sum basis, depending upon what ar- 
Tangements could be made with the German 
Government. Returns to former owners who 
are now American nationals In all instances 
should be made directly by the United States 
Government. In other respects; such as the 
provisions relating to copyrights, trade- 
marks, property subject to agreement with 
other countries, war criminals, and the cov- 
erage of the claims program, the legislation 
should follow the lines of previous adminis- 
tration proposals. In addition, provision 
should be made for the divesting of un- 
liquidated interests which the United States 
still holds in estates and trusts so that there 
can be terminated the continuing partici- 
pation of the United States for an indefinite 
period in the administration of these estates 
and tructs. 

Almost 13 years have passed since the end 
of the war. It is essential that action be 
taken promptly if many of the original 
American claimants, and the original owners 
of German vested properties, are to derive 
during their lifetimes any of the benefits 
which a solution of these problems would 
afford. The program outlined above would 
provide, at long last, compensation to Amer- 
ican citizens for losses and damages suffered 
during World War II and attributable to 
Germany. In addition it would resolve a 
troublesome problem in the field of our 
foreign relations and would strengthen our 
ties of friendship with the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

I respectfully request that early considera- 
tlon be given to the enactment of legislation 
embodying the program outlined above. A 
similar letter is being sent to the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

There is enclosed a stetement of the events 
and legislative background lending to the 
recommendation of this program. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
above proposals are in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. F 

Sincerely yours, ; 
Witiam B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Vestro GERMAN ASSETS AND PAYMENT OF 
AMERICAN War DamaGrE CLAIMS AGAINST 
GERMANY 
By the first War Powers Act of Decemter 

18, 1941, Congress amended the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of 1917 to grant the President 
extensive powers to vest assets in the United 
States owned by foreign countries or their 
nationals. The 1917 act already contained 
provisions for the return of such of the 
property to be vested as might ultimately 
prove to be owned by nonenemies, However, 
neither the 1917 act nor the 1941 act provided 
for the disposition of World War II vested 
assets finally determined to be owned by 
enemy governments or their nationals. That 
matter was left open. 

Early in 1942 the President crented the 
Omce of Alten Property Custodian as an 
independent agency and delegated to the 
Alien Property Custodian the power to yest 
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property other than securities, cash, and 
credits. In June 1945, the Custodlan's vest- 
ing power was expanded to include German 
and Japanese-owned securities, cash and 
credits. As a result, substantially all the 
German and Japanese assets known to be 
in the United States as of December 7, 1941, 
were vested by the Custodian or by his suc- 
cessor, the Attorney General. 

In January 1946 the United States and 17 
allied nations other than the Soviet Union 
and Poland executed the Paris reparation 
agreement whereby they agreed upon the 
division of the limited German assets in 
kind available to them as reparation from 
Germany, including German external assets 
located within the respective signatory coun- 
tries. The 18 allles agreed to hold or dis- 
pose of these external assets in such a way 
as to preclude their return to German own- 
ership or control. This program was for- 
mulated in light of the allied experience after 
World War I when the attempt in effect to 
exact reparation from Germany's current 
production failed and led to Germany's de- 
fault on its obligations. Moreover, it was 
clear after the end of World War II that the 
United States would have to provide major 
assistance to Germany to prevent disease and 
unrest. This country, therefore, favored 
measures which would limit Germany's 
World War II reparation to its external as- 
gets and other assets in kind, thus relieving 
Germany of reparation payments from cur- 
rent production and avoiding the indirect 
financing of reparation by the United States. 
The Paris reparation agreement met this ob- 
jective. č 

In 1949 Congress enacted section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act authorizing 
returns of vested property to persons having 
merely technical enemy status and to enemy 
nationals who were persecuted by their own 
governments. In the same year, Congress 
added section 34 to the act, providing for the 
payment of prevesting debt claims of Ameri- 
cans against enemy nationals whose prop- 
erty was vested, 

By the War Claims Act of 1948 Congress 
added section 39 to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, providing that German and Japa- 
nese assets not returnable under section 32 
should, after the payment of debt claims 
therefrom, be retained by the United States 
without compensation to the former owners. 
In addition, the War Claims Act of 1948 
gave priority to the use of the net proceeds 
of liquidation of this retained property for 
the payment of compensation to American 
civilian internees of the Japanese, to Amer- 
ican servicemen captured by the forces of 
Germany, Japan, and other governments 
which failed to provide adequate subsistence 
as required by the Geneva Convention and 
to certain Philippine religious organizations 
which had rendered aid to American per- 
sonnel. This act did not provide for the 
payment of war claims of Americans aris- 
ing out of war-enused property damage but 
authorized a study of the problem. The At- 
torney General has advanced a total of 6225 
million from the proceeds of vested assets 
for purposes of the War Claims Act of 1948. 
Thus that act constituted a congressional 
disposition of the German and Japanese as- 
sets vested under the Trading With the En- 
emy Act during Worid War II. Furthermore, 
that act, In effect, gave confirmation to the 
reparation program set forth in the Paris 
reparation agreement by devoting German 
external assets to the satisfaction of certain 
American war claims, 

The Bonn convention of 1952 for the set- 
tlement of matters arising out of the war 
and the occupation, between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States, 
Britain, and France also afurmed the policy 
of the Paris reparation agreement. In that 
convention the Federal Republic of Germany 
agreed to compensate its own nationals for 
their loss of external assets by the vesting 
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and other action of the Allied Powers. For 
their part, these countries gave the Federal 
Republic a commitment that they wouid 
not assert any claims for reparation against 
its current production. These provisions of 
the Bonn convention were carried forward 
and approved in the Paris protocol of 1954 
which was approved by the Senate April 1, 
1955, and came into force on May 5, 1955. 
On July 17, 1954, Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote to the President to enlist his support 
for legislation which had been introduced in 
Congress for the general return of vested 
German assets. The Chancellor referred to 
the hardships suffered by many of the Ger- 
man individuals “whose property had beor 
vested. He mentioned old people, pension- 
ers, and beneficiaries of insurance policies 
and inheritances in particular and z 
that alleviation of these hardship cases 
would make a considerable contribution to 
furthering the friendship between the peor 
ples of the United States and Germany. The 
President's reply of August 7, 1954; referred 
to the fact that the allied governments de- 
cided to look to German assets in their terri- 
tories as a principal source for the payment 
of their claims against Germany. The Presi- 
dent expressed sympathy with individusls 
in straitened circumstances in Germany 
for whom the operation of the vesting pro- 
gram in the United States had created par- 
ticular hardship. He pointed out that 
American nationals who had suffered losses 
arising out of the war had received no com- 
pensation, aleo with resultant hardship in 
many cases. Finally, the President stated 
that although none of the bills then pend- 
ing in Congress with regard to the return of 
vested assets had the approval of his ad- 
ministration, the problem was receiving 


‘earnest consideration and he hoped that * 


fair, equitable, and satisfactory solution 
could be achieved. The matter was also 
raised by Chancellor Adenauer with the 
President during the former's visit to Wach- 
ington in October 1954 and conversations 
between representatives of the two govern” 
ments were agreed on. 

As a result, the executive branch formu“ 
lated a plan Which was subsequently in- 
corporated in a draft bill submitted to tbe 
Bith Congress. Prior to the submission 
that bill, representatives of the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany dis- 
cussed the matter of vested German asset® 
and the related problem of American warf 
clalins against Germany. During these 645 
cussions representatives of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany were informed that the 
executive branch would recommend a limit 
return of vested assets to natural persons VP 
to a maximum of 610,000 as a matter ° 
grace for the purpose of alleviating the ca 
of hardship caused by vesting. The united 
States representatives pointed out that t} 
action would result in a full return to 57 
proximately 90 percent of the former owner! 
whose property had been vested and woul 
achieve the equitable solution sought by the 
President. The United States representa" 
tives expressed the hope that in addltio? 
to relieving hardships of an apprectabis 
number of German people, this action wot 
serve to make even more secure the ties EO" 
tween the United States and Germany. ae 
representatives of the German Federal Go“ 
ernment expressed the hope that the PT?) 
posed return would subsequently be follow" 
by a wider program. They were inform 8 
however, that the administration did not 
envisage a broader return than was can 
tained in the proposed recommendation. 

At the time of the submission of the ad! 
ministration proposal in 1955, it app“ pe 
that between $50 and 800 million might || 
realized from the liquidation of German ae 
Japanese assets, over and above the amour”. 
which had already been paid into the Va, 
Claims Fund pursuant to the Wer C! ta 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the amou? 
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Tequired to pay claims which might be as- 
serted under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. It was then calculated that a return 
Gf up to $10,000 to former individual owners 
Of vested German and Japanese assets would 
Tequire approximately $60° million. There 
Was therefore need for finding some ar- 
rangement for financing the payment of 
Claims of American nationals against Ger- 
Many if any measures of partial return of 
vested assets were to be contemplated. 

As a result of the pooling of vested Ger- 
mam and Japanese assets for the purpose of 
Paying those claims provided for In the War 
Claims Act of 1948, it was then estimated 
that the sum of approximately $100 million 
deriving from German assets had in effect 
been used to pay claims against Japan. This 
ute of German assets to pay claims against 
Japan thus drastically reduced the funds 
Which would otherwise have been avallable 
at the discretion of Congress to pay Amert- 
can property damage claims against Germany. 
It was therefore proposed that the sum of 
$100 million be restored from governmental 
funds to pay war claims against Germany. 

The subject of the disposition to be made 
Of the vested assets and of American claims 
against Germany was again considered by 
the administration in the early part of 1957. 
At that time it appeared that larger sums 
Would be available from the liquidation of 
Assets than had previously been estimated. 
Tt was calculated that the sum of $108 mil- 
uon was immediately available and that a 
Substantial additional amount might become 
urallable out of funds held in reserve against 
Unresolved claims, litigation, and other ob- 
Ugations. It was therefore recommended by 
the administration, in letters sent to the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the House 
from the Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission under date of April 
3, 1957, that returns be made up to 810,000 
to the former individual owners of German 
and Japanese properties, as previously rec- 
Smmended, and that the remainder of the 

of vested assets be used to meet 
the war damage claims of American na- 
Uonals against Germany. 

Thereafter, a new study of the problem 

18 made by the administration. On July 
1, 1957, the White House announced the 
tention of the administration to submit 

the next session of Congress a supple- 
entary plan which would provide for the 

Payment in full of all legitimate war claims 

Of Americans against Germany and would 

t. as an act of grace, an equitable 
Monetary return to former owners of vested 
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House Joint Resolution 476 and the 
Constitutional Principle of Judicial 
Review 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 
Mr 


>. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
© following report of the New York 
unty Lawyers’ Association. The re- 
port Properly points out that legislative 
thempts to abolish or encroach upon 
© courts’ power of judicial review 
saf remove many of the traditional 
guards provided by our Constitution. 
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The report dated March 21, 1958, 
follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL COURTS 
ON House JOINT RESOLUTION 476, WHICH 
SEEKS TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UxNrreo STATES, IN RELATION TO JUDICIAL 
Review 

RECOMMENDATION: DISAPPROVAL 


This resolution’ would amend the Consti- 
tution to grant to the Congress the power, 
by statute passed by two-thirds of each 
House, to limit the authority of courts of 
the United States to determine that statutes 
of the United States or of any State are 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States, 

The statute seeks to encroach upon the 
Principle of judicial reyiew established by 
Mr. Justice Marshall in the landmark cases 
of Marbury v. Madison (5 U. S. 137), and 
MeCulloch v. Maryland (17 U. S. 316). The 
proposed constitutional amendment would 
not go so far as to completely destroy the 
power of judicial review, but would permit a 
two-thirds congressional majority to accom- 
plish that result. 

Judicial review of Federal statutes is the 
citizen’s best protection against loss of his 
civil and property rights. Judicial review of 
State legislation not only protects civil and 
property rights against encroachment by 
the States, but is the keystone which makes 
of the United States one Nation and not a 
loose confederation of 48 States. Any at- 
tempt to upset the principle of judicial re- 
view should be strongly opposed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL Courts. 


Calendar of Events for April 1958, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, 
DC, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following calendar of 
events of the National Gallery of Arts 
for the month of April: 

CALENDAR OF EVENTS FoR APRIL 1958, Na- 
TIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a. m. to 5 
p. m. Sundays 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. Admis- 
sion is free to the gallery and to all pro- 
grams scheduled. 

Permanent collection: The paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon. Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions, with gifts from other donors, are 
located on the main floor. The Widener 
collection of decorative arts is on the 


ground floor. 
Photographs by 


Continued exhibitions: 
Alfred Stieglitz. Galleries G-9, G-10, G-11. 
Closing April 27. The Fantastic, the Occult, 
and the Bizarre In Prints from the Rosen- 
wald collection. Central gallery. Closing 
April 27. 

Electronic guide service: A radio lecture 
device, rumning continuously, has been in- 
stalled in 10 exhibition galleries, The talks 
cover most of the period of art represented 
by the collections. Whenever the gallery is 
open, a visitor may rent a small receiving 
set for 25 cents, to use in hearing these 
LecTour broadcasts. 
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New publications: Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs by Alfred Stieglitz. A catalog with 
60 pages and 16 illustrations. Foreword by 
John Walker; introduction by Doris Bry. 
Size 8½ by 11 inches. Price, 61.78, plus 
mailing charge 10 cents. 

Seventh annual series of the A. W. Mellon 
lectures in the fine arts: Lectures by Sir 
Anthony Blunt, Surveyor of the Queen's 
Pictures and Director of the Courtauld In- 
stitute, London, on Apri] 6, 13, 20, and 27, 
will complete the series. No cards of ad- 
mission are required. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 
through Saturdays 11 to 4. Sundays 4 to 7. 
MONDAY, MARCH 31, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 6 


Painting of the week: Hubert Robert, 
The Old Bridge (Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion), gallery 53, Tuesday through Saturday, 
12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour for the week: Themes for the Easter 
season; rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 11; Mon- 
day through Saturday, 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Nicholas Poussin and 
French Classicism, III: The Painter-Philoso- 
pher: His Ideas. Guest speaker; Sir Anthony 
Blunt. Lecture hall, 4. (Seventh annual 
series of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in the 
Fine Arts.) 

Sunday concert: Iren Marik, pianist; east 
garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 7, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 13 


Painting of the week: Picasso, The Lovers, 
gallery 64 (Chester Dale collection), Tues- 
day through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6:30. ` 

Tour for the week: Photographs by Alfred 
Stieglitz, central gallery, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 11; Mon- 
day through Saturday, 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Nicolas Poussin and 
French Classicism, IV: The Painter-Philoso- 
pher: His Practice. Guest speaker, Sir An- 
thony Blunt. Lecture hall, 4. (Seventh an- 
nual series of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in 
the Fine Arts.) 

Sunday concert: Regina Sarfaty, mezzo- 
soprano, east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 14, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 20 


Painting of the week: Bourdon, The Find- 
ing of Moses (Samuel H. Kress Collection), 
gallery 34, Tuesday throygh Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour for the week: Painting in Holland, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 7 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 11; Mon- 
day through Saturday, 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Nicolas Poussin and 
French Classicism, V; Poussin’s Revolution 
in Landscape Painting. Guest speaker, Sir 
Anthony Blunt. Lecture hall, 4. (Seventh 
annual series of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in 
the Fine Arts.) * 

Sunday concert: Dorothy Bullock, pianist, 
east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 21, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 27 


Painting of the week: Master of the Re- 
table of the Reyes Católicos, The Marriage 
at Cana (Samuel H. Kress Collection), gal- 
lery 35, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour for the week: Painting in the United 
States, rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 11; Mon- 
day through Saturday, 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Nicolas Poussin and 
French Classicism, VI; The Aged Poussin and 
the Legend Which He Created. Guest speak- 
er, Sir Anthony Blunt, Lecture hall, 4, 
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(Seventh annual Series of the A. W. Mellon 
Lectures in the Fine Arts.) 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Or- 
chestra, Richard Bales, conductor; Joseph 
Schwartz, pianist; east garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
National Gallery staff, are broadcast by sta- 
tion WGMS AM (570) and FM (103.5). In- 


quiries concerning the Gallery's educational 


services should be addressed to the Educa- 
tional Office, Republic 74215, extension 272. 


Our ee Policies and the 
International Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Roderic 
L. O'Connor, the gifted and able Admin- 
istrator of the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
recently delivered a most interesting 
and informative address dealing with 
our immigration policies. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. O'Connor emphasizes the need 
for sound immigration policies as part 
of our domestic and international well- 
being and stresses the vital role tradi- 
tionally played by voluntary agencies in 
this work. 

This speech deserves wide circulation, 
and I am therefore inserting it in the 
Recorp under leave previously granted: 
OUR IMMIGRATION POLICIES AND THE INTER- 

NATIONAL SCENE 


(Address by Roderic L. O'Connor, Adminis- 
trator, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, before the National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, Hotel 
Sheraton Astor, New Tork. N. Y., March 14, 
1958) 

I am very happy to be here from the De- 
partment of State to discuss with you some 
of the international aspects of our immigra- 
tion policies. Immigration to the United 
States is but one part cf worldwide migra- 
tion. And migration, of course, is essen- 
tlally an international phenomenon. 

Prom earliest times, the migration of peo- 
ples have made history. Moses and the Jews, 
the Huns and Romie, the Normans and Eng- 
land are a few of the milestones. The United 
States, for its part, came into embryo with 
the immigration of the Pilgrims and has 
swelled in strength with each succeeding 
wave of immigration. 

Today, these mass migrations, which often 
resembled invasions, are over. Since World 
War II. however, there has been another 
sizeable migration out of Europe. And, while 
down through history mass migrations 
usually have caused war, this Intest migra- 
tion has assisted in maintaining peace. 

The postwar pattern of the free world’s 
migration has consisted in the first instance 
of the displaced persons left in the wake of 
the war, It was followed by refugee migrants 
from the overpopulated countries of Europe. 
Since the war a total of 6.5 million people 
have emigrated from Europe. Italy, Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom have been 
the greatest suppliers, accounting for 5 mil- 
lion of this total. The country which has 
received the largest number has been the 
United States, with a total of 2.6 million 
immigrants. 

We must view this figure in its proper 
perspective, Among the immigration coun- 
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tries of the free world, the United States 
ranks proportionately to its population be- 
hind 12 other nations. Ever since the United 
States started in 1920 to regulate its immi- 
gration and to reduce the enormous flow of 
immigrants which characterized the last half 
of the 19th century, we have been receiving 
immigrants from Europe on a modified and 
controlled, even though sizeable, scale. 

The historical reasons for this change are 
clear. At one time we were a country whose 
economic survival depended on the importa- 
tion of vast quantities of labor to cope with 
our expanding frontiers of industry. Today 
the United States is no longer in that posi- 
tion. Other countries, principally Australia 
and Canada, are now in that position. As a 
result they are today taking the highest 
proportion of immigrants. 

Moreover, in viewing this total immigra- 
tion to the United States since the war, our 
own population growth must be considered. 
This country’s population is undergoing a 
natural expansion at a very rapid rate. Our 
population at the end of the war was 140 mil- 
lion; it is now 171.5 million, and it is esti- 
mated that by 1975 there will be 227 million 
people in the United States. There has been 
an increase of approximately 3 million people 
a year since the war. 

In the postwar years then, our immigra- 
tion has accounted for less than 10 percent 
of our population increase, and less than 
one-fifth of 1 percent of our total popula- 
tion. 

All of this immigration, of course, has 
been authorized by Congress. Most of it 
comes under the baste legislation which pro- 
vides for certain specified quotas and which 
authorizes nonquota immigrants. However, 
a third of our postwar immigrants have 
entered under various types of special legis- 
lation which Congress has passed, largely for 
refugees. \ 

This immigration legislation has been de- 
signed by Congress to allow three principal 
kinds of immigrant to come to the United 
States. The first and largest category has 
been relatives. Congress has been tradi- 
tionally motivated by the humane purpose of 
reuniting families. Half of our quota Immi- 
grants and over one-quarter of our nonquota 
immigrants are coming here to join their 
relatives. This family relationship has also 
been an important factor in the various 
special statutes that have been passed since 
the war. It was the primary factor which 
motivated the special legislation last year to 
bring approximately 38,000 relatives into re- 
union with their families. Of the total 
postwar immigration, it is estimated that 
approximately 19 percent have been immi- 
grants joining some member of their fam- 
ily who had already come to the United 
States. 

The second largest category of immigrants 
in the postwar migration consists of refugees 
from political persecution or from the ray- 
ages of war. This acceptance of political 
refugees is, of course, a predominant theme 
of our own political heritage. Moreover, the 
existence of large numbers of these home- 
less displaced persons in the overcrowded and 
bomb damaged citles of Europe after the war 
represented a burden which could only be 
carried by the entire free world. Congress 
recognized that the United States should 
bear its fair share of that burden. 

Tt is estimated that the United States has 
taken approximately 20 percent of the total 
number of political refugees who have mi- 
grated from Europe since the war. During 
the recent Hungarian crisis the United States 
also received on parole about the same por- 
tion of those refugees. We believe it most 
important that the status of these Hungar- 
ian refugees should now be regularized by 
Congress. 

The third major category of immigrants 
which Congress has provided for is skilled 
workers. In earlier decades our rapidly ex- 
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panding country desperately needed mass 
labor from whatever source. Today, this is 
no longer true. The Soviet sputnik has dra- 
matically emphasized a different need. To- 
day we need scientists and technicians, We 
need professional people, doctors, and teach- 
ers. In short, we need highly skilled and 
specialized immigrants. 

Congress has recognized the need by al- 
locating a maximum of 50 percent of our 
quota immigration to persons who have 
needed skills. However, I regret to say that 
this policy of Congress is not bearing as 
much fruit as it should. 

Last year our Immigration Service reports 
that less than 5,000 skilled workers and their 
accompanying relatives came into this coun- 
try under the regular immigration quotas, 
out of a possible total of 75,000. 

These figures are not encouraging. They 
reveal that our immigration today is not 
bringing to our country the technological 
manpower we need for our defense and our 
economy. As recently as January of this 
year the President's Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers urged greater immigration of 
technicians to expand the size of our pool 
of technical manpower. I think there is gen- 
eral agreement as to the desirability of in- 
creasing the numbers. 

The need for skilled immigrants, however, 
is not solely a United States need. We re- 
cently had a working committee meeting in 
Washington of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration. That meet- 
ing was attended by the top migration ofi- 
elals from other countries of the world which 
are principally engaged in migration—Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Brazil. All of these officials seemed to be 
agreed that immigration today for their 
countries is a selective process, requiring & 
higher level of skill for the immigrant. 
They felt it essential to provide a better qual- 
ified migrant by more careful selection and 
by use of vocational and language training. 
They all seemed to be agreed that the proper 
reception of the immigrant in the country 
of immigration and careful placement with- 
in the economic structure of that country 
were essential parts of the immigration proc- 
ess. They were convinced from experience 
that without this careful processing immi- 
gration throughout the world could not in 
the long run be successfully continued. 
For those of us interested in migration, these 
ideas give food for thought. 

The problem, however, is broader than that 
of migration alone. It involves the world- 
wide need for skilled manpower, and is an 
international problem. It would not, in the 
long run, profit any country to embark upon 
a unilateral program which sought to entice 
skilled labor to its factories at the expense 
of its allies. In terms of the free world's 
collective security, this would be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Skilled manpower is the 
greatest asset of the free world. It is an 
asset which is in short supply in every coun- 
try of the free world. Only by greater train- 
ing and greater education can the total sup“ 
ply be augmented. The movement and us? 
of that supply of manpower, be it throug? 
immigration or through the importation 
temporary labor, must be coordinated. In an 
era where the free nations are increasingly 
coordinating the use of their military and 
economic resources, it is high time that we 
coordinate the uses of our most precious 
asset, our human resources. 

In surveying the human resources, how“ 
ever, we must recognize that there are those 
who need our help in addition to those wh? 
can help us. In recent legislation, Congre 
has provided for the entry of orphans a 
persons suffering from tuberculosis. Each 
category has been provided for on a very 
limited basis and under careful safeguards 
In these cases Congress has, I think, acted 
in accord with our political traditions ® 
our individual motivations. In our d 
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for skilled workers, let us never forget that 
in every group of prospective immigrants 
there is always a percentage of the ill, the 
disabled, the helpless. Of each we must 
bear our share. We cannot, as a nation, take 
Only the strong and the brave. We must ac- 
ept, also, our fair portion of the sick and 
She weak. 

In the postwar years, the free world's 
human resources have been repeatedly aug- 
mented by political refugees from behind the 
Iron Curtain. On the whole, the caliber of 
these refugees has been very high. They 

ve, in most cases, been individuals of 
Courage and conviction who have seized the 
opportunity to flee to the freedom of the 
West. Our opportunities for obtaining well- 
Qualified immigrants from among these 
Tefugees has been greatly increased by the 
fact that many of them want to come to the 
United States as the country of their first 
choice. Therefore, I would hope that In any 
future situation dealing with mass refugee 
Movements we will be organized in advance 

give even greater emphasis to obtaining 
the most highly qualified immigrants. I be- 
leve that there are enough well-qualified 
People in this type of immigration so that all 
interested nations can get their fair share of 


Tam happy to say that in one area of this 
matter we in Washington have been able to 
develop a procedure which I think points in 

right direction. 

You will recall that during the Hungarian 
Crisis, INS and the Department of State co- 
operated with our National Academy of 
Science in the selection and screening of 
Hungarian scientists, We were thus able to 
identify and evaluate the quality of 250 
®clentists from among Hungarian refugees 

ho were brought to this country. We are 
now studying additional arrangements with 
the Academy for the identification of future 
desirable immigrants. This cooperation 1s 
et useful example of how we can see to 

that our immigration produces the best 
Possible results. : 
At the other end of the immigration proc- 
er that is the reception of and placement 
Our immigrants—our Government has 
h tionally done very little. The burden 
te been left almost entirely to family rela- 
ves. voluntary agencies, and local com- 
Munities, 
AB ise burden can be particularly great when 
rerukees are involved. In many cases the 
1 Tugees coming to this country are without 
Goo and without funds. The Federal 
for ment has no real mechanism to care 
those immigrants and refugees if trouble 
Aas The Department of Health, Educa- 
a and Welfare has recently undertaken 
ao pad study to see what that agency might 
Ww. for all such immigrants and refugees. 
s Must give more thought to what role 
all can play in this area. 
v In receiving immigrants to our shores, the 
nited States owes it to them, and to our 
that Position in the free world, to make sure 
they ere well assimilated into our 
Sclety, We must see to it that when trouble 
anne they will know where to turn for 
imme e, Assistance. Nothing could more 
in ot the reputation of the United States 
apprec eyes of the world than to have any 
Bran fable number of refugees and immi- 
ts return to their own countries because 
We erica could not care for them, I think 
allen all agree that that must not be 

ToN to happen. 
or Lebe Talsed with you today a number 
not o tons in the immigration field, I am 
or then, in a position to suggest how any 
Purpose might be answered. Rather my 
Provo, in discussing them with you is to 
ot o Four comments and suggestions. 
wi ja thing I am certain. Any solutions 
volun volve the cooperative effort of the 
of 8 d agencies, of private industry, and 

interested government agencies. I, 
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today, ask you who are the most experienced 
people available in the field to study this 
matter and give us the benefit of your ideas. 
I can assure you they will be gratefully 
received and carefully considered. 

In turning to you for advice, I am only 
reemphasizing that we in government who 
deal with refugees and immigrants must 
continue to rely heavily, as we always have 
in the past, on the advice and help of the 
voluntary agencies, 

Without your work in behalf of hundreds 
of thousands of new Americans this coun- 
try would be far poorer in terms of human 
resources. With your assistance, collectively 
and individually, we can, under our laws, 
achieve an immigration program that recog- 
nizes skill but does not forget the human; 
one that rec the strong but never 
ignores the weak; one that recognizcs the in- 
terests of the United States but also remem- 
bers the collective\interests of the free world. 


Letter in Regard to 25th Anniversary of 
Modification of Volstead Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


on, I include the following letter: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 


WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25, 1958. 
To the Senate of the United States. 
To the United States House of 
Representatives. 

HONORABLE Sims: April 7, 1958, being the 
25th anniversary of the modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit the legal manufacture 
and sale of beer and other ‘fermented malt 
beverages, the membership of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, Ce- 
real, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, respectfully requests that 
your honorable body take notice of that 
event and permit this memorial to become 
part of your official records on that date. 

April 7, 1833, is a significant date In the 
history of our union, for on that day the 


Cullen-Harrison Act, passed by the Congress. 


became effective, modifying the national 
prehibition laws to permit the manufacture 
and sale of 3.2 beer, and relegalizing. once 
again, the brewing industry, which had been 
outlawed some 13 years before. 

The records show that the primary pur- 
pose of this act was an economic one—to 
provide immediate employment opportuni- 
ties for many of the millions of American 
workers who were then unemployed; to give 
economic aid to the hard-pressed farmers 
by providing them with a market for their 
unsold grains; and to provide a source of 
much-needed tax revenue for the Federal 
and State governments, 

A second purpose was to provide a whole- 
some beverage for the people in place of the 
unwholesome and often poisonous. concoc- 
tions the prohibition era had spawned, and 
thereby promote a greater degree of modera- 
tion and sobriety than had been the public 
custom during the prohibition years. 

When the breweries reopened on April 7, 
1933, many thousands of jobless workers were 
immediately given gainful employment in 
them, and many times their number found 
employment in industries supplying the 
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breweries with material, equipment, machin- 
ery, and other essentials to their operation. 
Today an estimated 80,000 workers are em- 
ployed directly in the brewing industry, and 
an estimated million workers are employed 
in the plants and factories of the industries 
which supply the brewing inudstry with its 
needs. 

Many thousands more are gainfully em- 
ployed in the dispensing of beer to the pub- 
lic, in such establishments as bars and 
taverns, hotels, and restaurants, and in many 
other ways beer is providing work for Ameri- 
can wage earners. 

In the 25 years since April 7, 1933, the work- 
ers employed directly in the brewing indus- 
try have received an estimated total of $6,- 
300,000,000 in wages and salaries, and the in- 
dustry has paid out many billions of dollars 
for materials, machinery, supplies, power, 
and so forth, all of which has helped to keep 
many thousands of other workers at work. 

The farmers of the Nation have had an in- 
come of $2,555,000,000 in these same 25 years 
from their sales of grain for brewing beer, 
this being one market for their products 
which is constant and which they can al- 
ways rely on as a source of income. 

In 1934, the first full year of brewing opera- 
tions after the prohibition era, the Federal 
Government derived an income of $169 mil- 
lion from taxes on beer, and the various 
States a total of $52 million from the same 
source. In 1957, the Federal Government's 
tax income from beer was $763 million and 
that of the States was $230 million. Alto- 
gether, since 1933, the Federal and State 
governments have collected -taxes totaling 
$16,500,000,000 on beer, this having been one 
of their principal sources of revenue. Not to 
be overlooked is the fact that in many States 
a portion of this revenue is earmarked for 
educational and social welfare programs and 
purposes. ; 

To these vast economic benefits that have 
accrued to the Nation are to be added the 
benefits of relaxation and good health, good 
fellowship and friendship, that have been 
fostered by the moderate imbibing of beer by 
people in every walk in life, and those who 
refer to it as the beverage of moderation and 
temperance are not exaggerating its qualities 
in that respect. 

Beer is a part of the everyday life of mil- 
lions of Americans, It has been made the 
subject of story and song, and has a role in 
the history of our Nation. Samuel Adams, 
the father of the Revolution, who managed 
the Boston Tea Party and was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, is the moet 
famous of all brewers in early American his- 
tory, owning a brewery he had inherited from 
his Puritan father. Israel Putnam, who left 
his plow standing in a Connecticut field to 
become a Revolutionary War general and 
hero, had a financial interest in a brewery. 

Not only were there brewers among our 
earliest patriots, but many of our most illus- 
trious early Americans favored beer as a 
beyerage. George Washington liked it well 
enough to have his own recipe, which Is still 
preserved in his handwriting at the New 
York Public Library. Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, and Patrick Henry were 
others. Jefferson sent to Europe for brew- 
ers to teach the art of brewing to Americans, 
William Penn, who brought the Quaker faith 
to America, had his own private brewery at 
his country home, Pennsbury. 

The first tax on beer in our history helped 
finance the Union cause during the Civil 
War, and increased beer taxes have been an 
important factor in our successful prosecu- 
tion of wars ever since. 

Beer's historical link with our Nation's 
past and its important role in the Nation's 
economy were restored again on April 7, 1933, 
after 13 years of prohibition, and on the 25th 
anniversary of that date we believe it to be 
entirely proper and fitting that recognition 
be given to the economic and moral contri- 
butions, benefitting every American directly 
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or indirectly, that have resulted from en- 
actment of the Cullen Harrison Act 25 years 


ago. 
Respectfully submitted. 
KARL F. 


|. FELLER, 
International President. 
THOMAS RUSCH, 
Director of Organization. 
ARTHUR P. GILDEA, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Josy E. BRADY, ' 
Director of Legislation. 


Problems Posed for the Courts by 
Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most serious and vexing prob- 
lems which confronts us today is the 
growing, widespread, illegal use of nar- 
cotics and habit-forming drugs. It is a 
problem that has repeatedly Deen given 
attention by the United States Congress, 
as well as the State legislature. It is 
needless for me to point out the appalling 
degree of heartbreak and social and eco- 
nomic destruction which has deen caused 
by drug addiction. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of the 
problem is in determining the proper 
punishment for persons who have been 
convicted of violations of the narcotic 
and habit-forming drug laws. In this 
connection, the Honorable Henry Ellen- 
bogen, judge of the court of common 
pleas, Allegheny County, Pa., and a 
notable authority on methods of enfore- 
ing drug addiction laws, recently gave 
an address before the 10th judicial con- 
ference of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania containing some excellent 
recommendations which have attracted 
considerable attention and applause, in- 
cluding very favorable comment by our 
United States Commissioner on Nar- 
cotics Harry Anslinger. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Judge Ellenbogen's 
report: 

PROBLEMAS POSED ror THE COURTS BY Nagcortes 
(Address delivered by Judge Henry Ellen- 
bogen, court of common pleas, Allegheny 

County, Pittsburgh, Pa., at the 10th judi- 

cial conference of the Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania, Tuesday, 2 p. m., Janu- 

ary 28, 1958, at the Dauphin County court- 

house, Harrisburg, Pa.) f 

Mr. Chief Justice, Justices of the supreme 
court, justices of the superior court, and my 
fellow judges, the subject assigned to me by 
the chief justice is the problem of narcotic 
and habit-forming drugs. 

The most difficult problem for any judge 
is the sentencing of a convicted offender of 
our criminal laws. 

It demands of the Judge “the best that he 
has in wisdom, knowledge, and insight, as a 
Jurist and as a human being. Difficult as it 
ls to do, he must constantly weigh in the 
balance the future course of life of the indi- 
vidual before him with his judicial respon- 
. for the protection of the commu- 
unity” 
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In imposing sentence, a judge must con- 
sider among other things, the protection of 
society, the deterrent effect of the sentence, 
and the rehabilitation of the offender, 

The discretion of the judge in imposing 
sentence ranges over a wide area. As an ex- 
ample, I may cite the case of a convicted 
burglar, His sentence may be suspended, 
and the offender placed on probation, or a 
sentence of from 1 day to 20 years may be 
imposed. 

Difficult and manifold-as are the problems 
that face a judge in determining the proper 
sentence in a particular case, this problem is 
multiplied many times when the offense re- 
lates to a violation of the narcotic and habit- 
forming drug laws. 


DRUG ADDICTION IS A COMPLEX PROBLEM 


Drug addiction is not simply, or even pri- 
marily, a legal problem. It is a complex so- 
cial, economic, medical, psychiatric, and legal 
problem. It is a local, State, national, and 
international problem. 

It is a subject that has caused great anx- 
lety and indignation in the general public, 
conflicts among experts in medicine, mental 
hygiene, and psychiatry, and conflicts be- 
tween medical authorities and law enforce- 
ments officers. It has been said that “una- 
nimity has been found on no single aspect of 
the problem, except the chemical analysis 
of the drugs themselves“ 

It is a subject that has engaged the re- 
peated attention of the legislatures of all our 
48 States and of the Congress of the United 
States. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate of the United 
States, under the chairmanship of the late 
Senator Walter George, of Georgia, stated, 
on July 9, 1956, that “it was surprised and 
shocked at the extent and far-reaching effect 
of the Ullelt dope traffic in the United 
States.” The committee concluded that nar- 
cotic addiction and the dope traffic consti- 
tute one of the most serlous problems facing 
the Nation, 


THE DANGER OF DRUG ADDICTION ENGAGES THE 
ATTENTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Narcotic addiction affects all classes and 
all social groups. It is so dangerous to the 
fabric of our society, and so productive of 
crime, that it has engaged the attention of 
the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet. 

On November 27, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower requested five of the most important 
members of his Cabinet. the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Attorney General of the 
United States to form an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Narcotics. He requested that 
this Committee make a comprehensive, up- 
to-date survey of the effect of narcotic addic- 
tion, “In order to define more clearly the 
scope of the problems which we face and 
to permit effective cooperation among Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies,“ The Presi- 
dent acknowledged that “devoted and stren- 
uous attention Is belng given to the problem 
on a number of fronts"; he demanded that 


we should omit no practical step to mini- 


mize and stamp out narcotic addiction.” 
Just a few facts: 
THE SOURCE IS COMMUNIST CHINA 


The source of much of the narcotic drugs 
is China, The Chinese Communists are del- 
uging the Western World with heroin. 
They have reactivated the narcotte plant at 
Mukden. Manchuria, which is the world's 
largest narcotic plant. This plant alone can 
produce 50 tons of heroin annually. They 
have also opened other plants in China 
which manufacture heroin, 

According to statistics compiled by the 
United Nations, about 11,500 tons of opium 
are distributed every year through illegal 
channels, : 
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THE UNITED STATES IS THE SPECIAL TARGET OF 
THE WORLD DOPE TRAFFIC 

The special target of the world dope traf- 
fic is the United States. The United States 
has more narcotic addicts, both in total 
numbers and in percentage of population, 
than any of the other countries in the West- 
ern World. In fact, the United States has 
more drug addicts than all of the other 
Western nations combined. 

The precise number of narcotic addicts in 
the United States is unknown. A conserva- 
tive and generally accepted estimate is that 
there are at least 60,000 narcotic addicts.” 
Dr. Marie Nyswander, president of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Narcotics, in her 
recent book The Drug Addict as a Patient, 
states that “today estimates of the number 
of drug addicts in the United States range 
all the way from a conservative 60,000 to an 
outside figure of 1 million.” 


THE PROFITS ARE FANTASTIC 


“The illicit narcotic traffic feeds on the 
truly fantastic profits which it brings. It 
has been estimated that heroin pure 
today in the Wlicit markets of Europe or 
Asia for $2,000 may bring as much as 8600, 000 
when finally cut, packaged, and sold in the 
United States. 

As for marihuana, the profits are equally 
fantastic. Marihuana can be bought for 
between $10 to $15 on the Mexican market. 
When rolled into cigarettes, it retails om the 
illegal market for about $1,200, at the price 
of $1 per cigarette. 

The total illicit traffic in narcotics is estl- 
mated to be about $600 million a year. 

NARCOTIC ADDICTION IS SPREADING 

The story of present day dope traffic dis- 
closes a hidden menace that poses a dire 
threat to society. Today, narcotic addiction 
has become socially contagious, Greed. 
trickery, and emotional pressures have 
spread this deadly infection far and wide to 
all classes and groups. The pattern of cold 
statistics reveals that narcotic addiction can 
no longer be viewed in the light of isolat 
cases. of individual affliction and perso’ 
tragedy. This problem must be recognized 
as a growing menace to all society, and at- 
tacked not only by legislative, judicial, a 
medical methods, but also by educational 
processes. 

During the last few years, from 1954 to 
1956, there has been a steady increase in the 
number of prosecutions for violations of the 
narcotic and habit-forming drug laws. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation re 
ports the following prosecutions for nar 
cotic law violations for the major cities. It 
must be noted that the totals given are no 
for the entire country, but for reporting 
cities only. 


Rate for 
Num- | coh Number or elties aud 
her of | 100,000 population 
arrests | populua- 
tion 
L CE ai 
In 1054...| 14,228 29,0 1732 elties; 64,2007" 
poyutintion, = 
In 1888. 15, 087 21.1 177) onen: 66,012 
population, aga 
In 1056...] 10,621 25,5 | LEM cities; 95,2. 
populution, 


ß 
In Pittsburgh, Pa., there were in 1956, 195 
arrests for violations of the narcotic lan. 
Forty-seven persons were arrested as 5 
dlers of narcotics. In 1957, there were 21 
arrests in Pittsburgh for violations of 
narcotic act. 
NARCOTIC ADDICTION HAS BECOME A THREAT 7? 
ove YOUTH i 
The greatest danger, the sharpest three 
lies in the fact that the infection has spren? 
to and is now threatening our youth. 5 
agers are now being introduced to the drU 
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habit in and around the schools, in the neigh- 
borhood playgrounds, and in darkened dens 
of iniquity. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation lists 
the following arrests for youths under 25 
years of age: 


Uniler| Under] Under] Number of cities 
18 21 25 and populatica 
years | yeurs | yours 


— — 


In 1054... 100 802 2.301 1.380 cities; 38,642,- 
183 population, 

In 1088... 249] ss | 2,477 | 1,477 cities; 41,792,- 
800 population. 

In 1950. 202 980 | 2,692 | 1,551 cincs: 41,219,- 
052 population. 


In New York, arrests of persons under 21 
Years on narcotic charges increased 30 per- 
dent in 1954, as compared with 1953. 

These statistics show that the number of 
arrests of juveniles-for narcotic law viola- 
tons has been steadily increasing. Allow- 
ing for the difference in the number of 
Cities reporting, for 3 years, from 1954 to 
1956, such arrests for youths under 18 years 
of age increased by more than 50 percent, 
arrests for youths under 21 years increased 

More than 15 percent, and arrests under 
25 years of age increased by at least 10 
nt. SŠ 

As you can see the greatest increase is In 
the youngest age groups. It is worthy of 
note that children as young as 11 years have 

n found to be addicted. 
It is dificult to ascertain the exact num- 
of juvenlles concerned, because juvenile 
Courts, as a rule, do not report to the United 
States Bureau of Narcotics. Thirteen per- 
cent? of the known addicts in the United 
States are less than 21 years of age. 

In June 1955, Harry J. Anslinger, United 
States Commissioner of Narcotics, gave the 
following breakdown to a committee of 
the Senate of the United States of the age 
Froups of narcotic addicts then known to 
the United States Bureau of Narcotics: 


Percent 


Under 21 
years. 
8 ( Coke nccne 
1 to 40 Fears 


It is certain that in the larger centers of 
ation, the percentage of juvenile ad- 
diction is far greater than 13 percent. For 
instance, a survey conducted in Chicago in 
1952 revealed 5,000 known addicts of which 
One-third or more were under the age of 21 

Years, N 
en a study conducted by the New York 
elfare Council through its committee on 
Use of narcotics among teen-age youth, 
& partial unduplicated account of youthful 
addicts disclosed 4 thousand juvenile addicts 
New York City alone, and it was esti- 
ted that the complete count would show 
75 hundred juvenile narcotic addicts 

in that city. 
© report of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, charged with 
the task of studying juvenule delinquency in 
United States, reports that in 1953 nine 
J t of the children coming before the 
Uenlle Court of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
Some contact with narcotics. 

we is the case with adults, 90 to 93 percent 
her the Juvenile addicts are addicted to 


ae spread of narcotic addiction among 
Re. youth has been considered such a dan- 
r that the Congress of the United States, 
the Narcotic Control Act of 1956, signed 
H: President Eisenhoweri on July 18, 1956, 
thee that sellers of narcotics to persons 
dan 18 years of age shall be punished by 
aa in the discretion of the jury. The 
oreo Of Texas passed a law in 1957 which 
Vides for a possible death penalty for 
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Megal sale of narcotics to persons under 19 
years of age. — 

Closer to home, the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, at the 1957 session 
just adjourned, passed House Bill No. 56, in- 
troduced by Mr. Tompkins, which provided 
for the death penalty for sellers of heroin to 
persons under 18 years of age, at the discre- 
tion of the jury hearing the case. The bill 
was vetoed by Gov. George Leader. 

DRUG ADDICTION 15 LIKE A CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 

The most dangerous aspect of the prob- 
lem of narcotics and habit-forming drugs 18 
that it is comparable to a contagious disease. 
There is conflict about some of the phases 
of narcotic addiction between the law-en- 
forcement agencies and some medical ex- 
perts. But there is no conflict on this 
point—drug addicts will addict others. It 
is generally believed that every addict even- 
tually infects at least four other persons, 
usually among his friends and associates. 
Everyone of the new addicts will again in- 
fect others, and so the vicious circle con- 
tinues. Once addicted, permanent cures are 
dificult and infrequent. 
ALL AUTHORITIES AGREE THAT DRUG ADDICTS 

BECOME CRIMINALS AND CAUSE MUCH CRIME 


The cost of drug addiction is fantastically 
high. The average drug addict must spend 
from $50 to a hundred dollars per week to 
obtain the drugs to satisfy his craving. 
Since few individuals can afford such sums, 
most drug addicts eventually resort to crime 
to obtain the necessary funds. 

Law enforcement agencies, concerned with 
narcotics, and medical authorities agree that 
to obtain the funds that they need to buy 
dope, male drug addicts commit burglary, 
robbery, holdups, larceny, and many other 
crimes, including occasionally, though not 
typically, crimes of violence, such as assault, 
and even murder; the female dope addict 
usually becomes a shoplifter and a prosti- 
tute. 

The carefully considered report of the 
Council on Mental Health on Narcotic Addic- 
tion of the American Medical Association, 
adopted by the AMA In June 1957, states 
that there is general agreement “that the 
majority of addicts do engage in crime (other 
than violations of the narcotic laws) after 
they become addicted In order to support 
their habits.” 

There is no agreement, however, whether 
narcotics per se, apart from the need of 
addicts to support their habit and satisfy 
their craving for the drug, directly incite 
persons to violence. On that point I am 
willing to accept the conclusions of the 
American Medical Association. The report 
of its council on Mental Health on Narcotic 
Addiction concerning that point, Is as fol- 
lows: 

“It is a common popular belief that opi- 
ates per se (apart from the phenomenon of 
physical dependence) directly incite other- 
wise normal persons to violent assaultive 
criminal acts, including sexual crimes. 

„This view is not tenable. Opiates are 
quieting drugs that repress hostile urges, 
create a passive, dreamy state and depress 
sexual drives. On the other hand, the opl- 
ates are valuable to criminals in other ways. 
They allay anxiety and, therefore,/supply a 
kind of “dutch courage” which may be vaiu- 
able to criminals in the commission of cer- 
tain acts such as petty thievery. It is par- 
ticularly important to note that this “dutch 
courage” is achieved without any great de- 
terloratlon in mental ability or manual dex- 
terity, such as is induced by alcohol and other 
drugs. It is well proven that many addicts 
resort to crime in order to obtain funds for 
drugs so as to prevent withdrawal symp- 
toms.” 


It is startling to read the reports of the 
experts on the number of crimes caused by 
drug addicts. Some authoritics estimate 
that in the large metropolitan areas as much 
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as 50 percent, and in the country as a whole 
about 25 percent, of all crimes are attrib- 
utable to the illegal traffic in narcotic and 
habit-forming drugs. 

Whatever the percentage may be, there can 
be no doubt that any substantial reduction 
in the dope traffic and the number of drug 
addicts would bring about a substantial re- 
duction in crime, 


NATURE AND CHARACTER OF DRUG ADDICTION 


Drug addition has been defined by the 
interdepartmental committee on narcotics 
in its report to President Eisenhower (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1956), as a state of periodic or 
chronic intoxication, detrimental to the in- 
dividual and to society, produced by the re- 
peated consumption of a drug (natural or 
synthetic)“ 

Dr. David W. Maurer (lecturer on narcotic 
addiction), and Dr. Victor H. Vogel (medical 
officer in charge of European activities, 
United States Public Health Service), in 
their book, Narcotics and Narcotic Addiction 
(1954), adopt the definition of Vogel, Isbell, 
and Chapman,’ as follows: 

Drug addiction may be defined as a state 
in which a person has lost the power of self- 
control with reference to a drug, and abuses 
the drug to such an extent that the person 
or society is harmed.’ It should be noted 
that addiction implies a compulsive and 
repetitious use of the drug, and that the 
harm done the user varies with the degree of 
personality disorder which characterizes the 
addict.” 

Robert S. De Ropp, in his book Drugs and 
the Mind (1957), says that “Addiction ls ds 
physical, as urgent, and as implacable as a 
thirsty man’s need for water.” > 

The characteristics of drug addiction in- 
clude: 

1. An overpowering desire or need (com- 
pulsion) to continue taking the drug and to 
obtain it by any means.“ 

2. A tendency to increase the dose,“ often 
referred to as tolerance, 

3. A psychic (psychological) and some- 
times a physical dependence on the effects 
of the drug“ Psychological dependence is 
often defined as habituation. 

TOLERANCE AND DEPENDENCE 


The AMA report, referred to above, has this 
to say about tolerance and dependence: 

“Tolerance is defined as a diminishing ef- 
fect on the repetition of the same dose of the 
drug or, conversely, as a need to increase 
the dose in order to obtain the original degree 
of effect. Despite intensive research, the 
mechanism of tolerance is still unknown. 
The degree of tolerance which can be de- 
veloped to the opiate drug seems almost 
boundless. Authentic cases have been re- 
corded in which addicts took as much as 5 
grams (78 grains) of morphine Intravenous- 
ly in less than 24 hours, * * * Tolerance 
inevitably follows repeated administration of 
the opiates. * * * Tolerance is manifested 
both by decrease in the intensity of the ef- 
fect induced by a given dose of the drug 
and by decrease in the duration of observable 
action ot the drug. If the dose of morphine 
the addict is taking is held constant for a 
period of weeks or months and the drugs 
are given at intervals of 6 hours, signs of mild 
abstinence ultimately appear 4 or 5 hours aft- 
er each injection. This means that most pa- 
tients receiving drugs in clinics would pe- 
riodically wish to have their doses a 
upwards. What the final upper limit would 
be ls unknown as are the physical effects of 
long-continued taking of large amounts of 
opiates.” 

I want to emphasize that addiction is not 
nullified by tolerance. The addict does not 
lose his craving for the drug. Rather his 
need for it increases, and the quantity needed 
to produce the desired effect must be in- 
creased, 
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Continuing with the AMA report, “Emo- 
tional dependence refers to the psychological 
meanings of the use of drugs and the effects 
of drugs. Psychological dependence is, of 
course, related to the effects opiates create 
within the central nervous system. These 
drugs have the peculiar property of depress- 
ing ‘primary’ drives. They diminish hunger, 
thirst, fear of pain, and sexual urges. They 
allay anxiety, create a sense of pleasant re- 
laxation, freedom from worry, and enable the 
user to engage in fantasy. 

The development of physical dependence 
creates a new biological need, the satisfaction 
of which Is directly pleasurable just as is the 
satisfaction of hunger or thirst. The addict 
tends to discard the usual methods of adap- 
tation to life situations. Taking the drug 
often becomes the answer for all of life's 
problems. This creates a tendency to an 
indolent parasitic existence in many ad- 
det: era 

“Physical dependence is defined as the de- 
velopment of an altered physiological state 
which is brought about by the repeated ad- 
ministration of the drug and which necessi- 
tates continued administration of the drug 
to prevent the appearance of the character- 
istic illness which is termed an abstinence 
syndrome. When an addict says that he has 
a habit, he means that he is physically de- 
pendent on a drug. When he says that one 
drug is habit-forming and another is not, 
he means that the first drug is one on which 
physical dependence can be developed and 
that the second is a drug on which physical 
dependence cannot be developed. Physical 
dependence is a real physiological disturb- 
ance. * * * 

“Physical dependence is Important in that 
it tends to make chronic opiate Intoxication 
continuous rather than intermittent. It 
forces addict to secure his drugs by any and 
all means. The first concern of many addicts 
becomes obtaining and maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of drugs.” 

WITHDRAWAL SICKNESS 


Withdrawal sickness is a terrifying experi- 
ence,‘ In a recent book entitled, “Drugs and 
the Mind,” the withdrawal symptoms are 
described as follows:: “‘Withdrawal sick- 
ness’ ls one with a well-developed physical 
dependence on opiates is a shattering experi- 
ence and even a physician, accustomed to the 
sight of suffering, finds it an ordeal to watch 
the agonies of patients in this condition. 
About 12 hours after the last dose of mor- 
phine or heroin, the addict begins to grow 
uneasy. A sense of weakness overcomes him, 
he yawns, shivers, and sweats all at the same 
time while a watery discharge pours from the 
eyes and inside the nose which he compares 
to ‘hot water running up into the mouth.’ 
For a few hours he falls into an abnormal 
tossing, restless sleep, known among addicts 
as the ‘yen sleep On awakening, 18 to 24 
hours after his last dose of the drug, the 
addict begins to enter the lower depths of 
his personal hell. The yawning may be so 
violent as to dislocate the Jaw, watery mucus 
pours from the nose and copious tears from 
the eyes. The pupils are widely dilated, the 
hair on the skin stands up and the skin itself 
is cold and shows that typical gooseflesh 
which in the parlance of the addict is called 
‘cold turkey,” a name also applied to the 
treatment of addiction by means of abrupt 
withdrawal, 

“Now to add further to the addict's miseries 
his bowels begin to act with fantastic vio- 
lence; great waves of contraction pass over 
the walls of the stomach, causing explosive 
vomiting, the vomit being frequently stained 
with blood. So extreme are the contractions 
of the intestines that the surface of the abdo- 
men appears corrugated and knotted as if a 
tangle of snakes were fighting beneath the 
skin. The abdominal pain is severe and 
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rapidiy increases. Constant purging takes 
place and as many as 60 large watery stools 
may be passed in a day. 

“Thirty-six hours after his last dose of the 
drug the addict presents a truly dreadful 
spectacle. In a desperate effort to gain com- 
fort from the chills that rack his body he 
covers himself with every blanket he can find, 
His whole body is shaken by twitchings and 
his feet kick involuntarily, the origin of the 
addict’s term, ‘kicking the habit.’ 

“Throughout this period of the withdrawal 
the unfortundte addict obtains neither sleep 
nor rest. His painful muscular cramps keep 
him ceaselessly tossing on his bed. Now he 
rises and walks about. Now he lies down on 
the floor. Unless he is an exceptionally 
stoical individual (few addicts are, for stoics 
do not normally indulge in opiates) he fills 
the air with cries of misery. The quantity 
of watery secretion from eyes and nose is 
enormous, the amount of fluid expelled from 
stomach and intestines unbellevable. Pro- 
fuse sweating alone is enough to keep both 
bedding and mattress soaked, Filthy, un- 
shaven, disheveled, befouled with his own 
vomit and feces, the addict at this stage pre- 
sents an almost subhuman appearance. As 
he neither eats nor drinks he rapidly be- 
comes emaciated and may lose as much as 10 
pounds in 24 hours. His weakness may be- 
come so grent that he literally cannot raise 
his head. No wonder many physicians fear 
for the very lives of their patients at this 
stage and give them an Injection of the drug 
which almost at once removes the dreadful 
symptoms. It is a dramatic experience,’ 
writes Dr. Harris Isbell, ‘to observe a miser- 
ably ill person receive an intravenous injec- 
tion of morphine, and to see him 30 minutes 
later shaved, clean, laughing and joking. 
But this holiday from hell is of short dura- 
tion and unless the drug is administered 
again all the symptoms start afresh within 
8 to 12 hours, If no additional drug is given 
the symptoms begin to subside of themselves 
by the sixth or seventh day, but the patient ls 
left desperately weak, nervous, restless, and 
often suffers from stubborn colitis.” 

DRUG ADDICTION IS WIDESPREAD 


The case history of drug addicts shows 
they were induced to try narcotics, because 
of the importunities of pushers, or because 
someone in their group or party used it, and 
they became curious about its effects. Many 
teen-agers try it because one of their friends, 
group, or gang uses it, and has challenged 
them to try it or be called chicken. 

An examination of the background and 
personal lives of many of these addicts shows 
that people from all walks of life, and from 
urban as well as rural areas, are the prey of 
dope peddlers. This widespread use is con- 
trary to the popular belief that the use of 
narcotics is confined to some sections ‘of 
cities and to persons who are antisocial, such 
as hoodlums or gangsters. 

Drug addiction is a menace to all society. 
It knows no age, racial, social, or economic 
barrier. The road from occasional use of 
drugs to addiction is short. Its inevitable 
terminus is crime and prostitution. 

The dope peddier knows that if he suc- 
ceeds in persuading a person to try a nar- 
cotic drug, he has ned a lifetime customer. 
Therefore, the t “reefer” or “shot” is 
usually donated by the peddler. 

Some persons are persuaded to sniff heroin 
powder through the nose, then switch to 
the subcutaneous or “skin popping” route, 
and finally to intravenous injections. The 
reactions to all these methods are similar, 
Once in the net, the user must either buy 
drugs or bring in new customers to obtain 
the drugs to 4atisfy his craving. 

In its report on narcotic addiction, the 
Council on Mental Health of the American 
Medical Association, poses the question, 
“Why do addicts continue to take drugs?” 
The council answers its own question this 
way: The most common view is that addicts 
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take drugs merely to prevent the appearance 
of the withdrawal illness. A less well known. 
and possibly mofe accurate, idea is that the 
addict continues to take the drugs because 
he obtains direct positive pleasure from sat- 
isfaction of a new and artificial biological 
need. It seems most likely that a combi- 
nation of both reasons is the most logical 
explanation.” 
HEROIN 


Ninety-three percent of the narcotic ad- 
dicts in the United States use herom. 
Heroin is strongly habit-forming. Morphine 
and cocaine are not. 

Heroin is a derivative of opium. It is s 
white, crystalline powder closely resembling 
morphine, which is also a derivative of 
opium, and from which-it ls prepared by 
acetylation, 

Heroin is said to be 30 times stronger then 
opium,” and 2 or 3 times more potent than 
morphine.“ It is so dangerous that its man- 
ufacture or use even for medicinal purposes 
has been prohibited since 1925. In the 
United States heroin can be obtained only 
through contact with the underworld. 

Heroin may be used the same as morphine 
by mouth or hypodermic, intravenously. 
Some addicts take heroin alone, or with co- 
caine, by sniffing it up the nose where it is 
absorbed through the nasal mucus mem- 

‘brane. Heroin and cocaine are also taken bY 
needle. 

Heroin is referred to by peddlers as “H,” 
or. by names that begin with H,.“ such as 
Hazel“ or Helen.“ # 

Cocaine is a white crystal-like powder 
which is obtained from the leaves of the 
South American coca tree. It is often called 
snow because of its appearance, and its users 
are known as snowbirds, Cocaine is an ex- 
citatory drug, in contrast to morphine—® 
sedative. 


PERMANENT CURES ARE FEW 


Drug addiction is a disease, which Is very 
likely to be chronic, with a tendency toward 
remission and relapse.” “ r 

It is not known how many are cured, in 
the senge that they never revert to the use 
of narcotics. I am afraid the number is rela- 
tively low. The Committee of the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate in a report made 
on April 25, 1956, No. 1850, estimated that 
less than 15 percent of the victims of drug 
addiction are being successfully cured. 

About 18 years ago a survey was conducted 
among former inmates of the United States 
hospitals at Lexington and Fort Worth. 
Only 50 percent of the cases could be traced. 
Of these 50 percent, about 25 percent indi- 
cated they were not using narcotics at the 
time of the study. 

Jacob A. Buckwalter quotes the book 
Monkey on My Back, by Wenzell Brown, to 
the effect that “over 80 percent of those wh? 
pass through Lexington are known to be back 
on the hook within 2 years.” 

Drs. Maurer and Vogel belleve the percent- 
age of cures is higher. 

RECENT LAWS CALL FOR SHARPLY INCREASED 

PENALTIES 

Gradual recognition by the public of the 
dangers of the traffic in narcotic and hab!t- 
forming drugs has led to the enactment of 
laws providing ever larger penalties for viola 
tion of the narcotic drug laws. 

The Federal act, now in force, known us 
the Narcotic Control Act of 1956, signed on 
July 18, 1956, provides a sentence of not less 
than 5 or more than 20 years for a first of- 
tense for Illegal sale of narcotics, and for 4 
second or subsequent conviction, a sentence 
of 10 to 40 years, It prohibits the suspension 
of sentence and probation or parole. 

In Pennsylvania, from 1951 to date, the 
legislature has increased the penalties im 
every successive session. Thus, the act 
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August 10, 1951, Public Law 1198, provided for 
& first offense (sale or possession), a fine of 
up to $2,000 and imprisonment up to 5 years; 
whereas, the last act, the act of July 19, 1957, 
No. 448, provides in the case of sales, in addi- 
tion to large fines, for a first offense, impris- 
Onment by separate or solitary confinement 
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of not less than 5 years and not more than 10 
years; for a second offense, not less than 10 
and not more than 20 years; and for a third 
offense, imprisonment for. life. It further 
provides that in case of sale, or for a second 
or third offense of possession, the imposition 
of sentence shall not be suspended, and pro- 
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bation or parole shall not be granted by the 
court. 


The gravity with which the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania looks upon the violation of nar- 
cotic and habit-forming drug laws is seen 
by the ever-increasing penalties, as the table 
which I have here inserted shows: 


Pennsylvania laws relaling lo narcolic and habit-forming drugs 


Act 


July 11, 1917, Public Law 758, misdemeanor, 
besession or sult. 


Tune 22, 1931, Public Law 654, flony, possession 
ot sale, 
Aug. 10, 1951, Public Law 1108, felony, Sale. 


June 19, 1953, Public Law 200, felony, possession 
ur bald. 


Except in case of conviction for a Ist 
offcuse, the sentence shull not be suspended, 
and perae or probution shull not he granted 
until miuinum imprisonment shal have 


M in sorvod. 
ay 29, 1946, Public Low 1809, felony: 
——T—T—T—T—T—VTbTVbT—T————— 


Ist offender 


No distinction betworn Ist, 2d. or 31 
offender; no distinction between sue or 
ion: fine not exceeding $2,000; 
mprisonment not exceeding 2 years. 
Amended the 1917 act by making both 
possession and sale a felony instead of a 
misdemeanor: penalties not changed, 
Tnereases penalties for sale; fine up to 
$2,000 aud imprisonment not exceeding 
5 years, 
Increases ponult les, no distinction hotween 
ee and galo; fine up to $2,000 and 
prisonment not less than 2 or more 
than 5 years. 


Fine up to $2,000 or imprisonmont not ex- 
exceeding 5 years, 

Fine up to $5,000 or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 10 years, 

Court bus power to suspend sentence and 
grant parole or probation only in case of 
ist offender. 


Fine up to $2,000 and imprisonment not 
less than 2 und not exceeding 5 years, 


Fine up to $5,900 and imprisonment not 
Jess than 5 and not exceeding 10 years, 


Penalties provided, 2 ofender 


Fine up to $4,000 and Imprisonment 
not ech dmg 10 years. 


Fine up to $5,000 and imprisonment 
not kss than Sor more than 10 yeurs, 


Fine up to $5,000 or imprisonment not 
exceeding 10 years, 

Fine up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
not exceeding 20 years. 


Fine up to $5,000 and imprisonment 
for not less thun 5 and not more than 


10 years. 
Fine up to $10,000 and imprisonment 
not less than 10 and not exceeding a) 


3d offender 


to $6,000 and imprisonment 
not less than 10 and not exceeding 40 


ent 


Fine up to $7.500 or imprisonment nut 
ei ing-30 years, 
a up to $15,000 or imprisonment foe 
e. 


Fine up to $7,500 and imprisonment for 
not less than 10 und not more than 30 


years. 
Pine up to $15,000 and imprisonment 
for life, 


No suspension, parole, or probation. 

In the acts of 1954, 19%, and 1957 imprison- 
* by separate and solitury coufine- 

en 


years. 


The States of Texas, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Many other States likewise have passed the 
t stringent narcotic laws in their history. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
I T have divided the recommendations which 
tfully submit to you in three parts: 
La enforcement. 
IL Treatment of narcotic addicts. 
Proposed new legislation. 
"or I. Law enjorcement 
the tection of the public, and the 
Preservation of the public safety and welfare 
a speedy, effective, and complete enforce- 
Ment of the penal provisions of the nar- 
1 and hablt-forming drug laws le urgent- 
needed. 
or O Permit the indictment of a dope seller 
Pushed to gather dust in the files for a 
Ia or two, or even longer, us has actually 
bong ed in many cases, while he is out on 
„enables the defendant dope seller to 
îi tinue his nefarious trade and amass a 
what is before he is brought to justice, and 
t is even worse, the delay permits him to 
eng © new addicts. More often than not, it 
tees the dope peddler to go completely 
the use due to the long delay in trying 
become? witnesses have disappeared, have 
neg Otherwise unavailable, or have re- 
ed on their testimony, so that when the 
sa 1s nnally brought to trial, the witnesses 
Rot evidence required for conviction can- 
=e located or produced, 
Ronse long delay in the trial of the indicted 
ing oe addict may result in the harden- 
Canc his addiction and in his acquittal, be- 
Case of. lack of evidence, as stated in the 
The Sellers, $ 
Unless Most stringent laws are of little use, 
t there is speedy and adequate enforce- 
thereof. 


1 these reasons, I recommend: 
ments The immediate trial of all indict- 
ot n g the selling, possession, or use 
arcotie or habit-forming drugs. 


(b) The trial of indictments charging the 
sale of narcotics to have priority on the trial 
list over all other cases. y 

(e) Postponement. of trials charging sale, 
possession, or use of narcotics should not be 
allowed, except for the most serious and 
cogent reasons, and then only upon sworn 
petition of the defendant, and after investi- 
gation by the district attoreny of the reasons 
assigned for the postponement stated in the 
petition, and upon approval by the presiding 
judge. 

2. In view of the greatly increased peral- 
ties provided for violations in the Act of July 
19, 1957, and for the protection of the public, 
bail in narcotic cases should be set at 
amounts which have a proper relationship 
to the severity of the offense involved, and 
to the penalties prescribed therefor. 

I suggest the following scale of bail bonds 
in the case of sellers or peddiers of narcotics: 
(a) $10,000 for the first offense; (b) 820,000 
for the second offense; and (c) $30,000 for 
the third offense. 

For nonseller addicts, the amount of the 
bail bond should be set upon consideration 
of each specific case. 

3. In re indictment of repeaters. 

The professional sellers and peddlers of 
dope fear nothing as much as the applica- 
tion of the increased sentences provided for 
repeat offenders. Second, third, or multiple 
offenses cannot be sentenced as such, unless 
the indictment charges the defendant as a 
second, third, fourth, or subsequent offender, 
as the case may be. Only where the of- 
fender is properly charged in the indictment, 
or in other appropriate proceedings, as a re- 
peat offender, can the severe penalties ap- 
plicable under our laws to second, third, 
fourth, or other multiple offenders be 
applied. 

‘Therefore, I recommend that at each term 
of court, the grand jury be directed that in 
every case of an indictment charging a viola- 
tion of our narcotic and habit-forming drug 


laws, if the grand jury determines that the 
evidence presented justifies the finding of a 
true bill on the indictment, the grand jury 
then inquire of the district attorney whether 
the defendant in that case has previously 
been convicted of any narcotic violation. 
If the answer is in the affirmative, if he has 
been previously so convicted of a narcotic 
violation, either in this State, or any other 
State, or in a Federal court, the grand jury 
should be directed to indict such defendant 
also as à second, third, or fourth offender, as 
the case may be, by reciting such fact of 
previous conviction or convictions in the in- 
dictment. = 

4. Where a defendant in a narcotic indict- 
ment pleads guilty or is convicted, the court 
shall, before imposing sentence, inquire 
whether the defendant has a prior record as 
a violator of the narcotic laws. If he has 
such a record, but has not been so indicted, 
I recommend that the district attorney be 
directed to Sle an information or complaint 
charging the defendant as a repeater. The 
procedure should be substantially as pro- 
vided in section 1108 of the Penal Code, the 
act of June 24, 1939, Public Law 872, 18th 
Pennsylvania Statutes, 5108. 

5. Resentence: In all appropriate cases of 
dope selling, especially as regards nonaddict 
sellers, the severe penalties provided by law 
should be imposed, 

II. Treatment of narcotic addicts 


I recommend compulsory civil commit- 
ment to a suitable hospital for treatment for 
an indeterminate period of time not exceed- 
ing 2 years, in all appropriate cases of ad- 
dicts, whose case histories do not show crim- 
inal tendencies or psychopathic personalities. 

If there are criminal indictments pending 
against such addicts, charging use or posses- 
sion of narcotics, trial of such indictments 
should be stayed pending the outcome of 
such treatment. 
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The person so committed should not be 
released from the hospital, except upon order 
of the committing court, and only after the 
hospital staff has certified in writing to the 
court, that the patient has been sufficiently 
treated and that maximum benefits have 
been received by him. 

Upon receipt of such report, the court 
should hold a hearing, and if satisfied, the 
former addict should be released on parole 
for not less than 3 years, for intensive post- 
institutional treatment. 

Such treatment should include various so- 
cial, vocational, and rehabilitation services, 
and psychotherapy. During such post- 
institutional treatment, the fornrer addict 
should be under close supervision. In case 
of relapse, he should be recommitted, or in 
appropriate cases, indicted, under the penal 
statutes, and sentenced. In order to discover 
whether the former addict has relapsed, 
he should be required to submit to physical 
examinations and tests, including the mal- 
line test. (Malline is a drug which, it is 
believed, furnishes incontrovertible evidence 
of recent use of narcotics.) 

The act of January 14, 1952, Public Law 
1868, section 1 (1951-52 laws), 60 Pennsyl- 
vania Statute 2061, which permits compul- 
sory commitment has proved impractical of 
application, It should be amended. 

Since its passage in 1952, that act appears 
to have been used only 2 or 3 times. The 
main reason for its nonuse appears to be the 
provision that the court commitment shall 
be subject “to the approval of the board of 
trustees of the particular State institution.” 
We are advised that these institutions, none 
of which are specifically equipped or staffed 
for narcotic addiction cases, are extremely 
reluctant to accept drug addicts of patients, 
because their violent actions during the 
period of withdrawal disturbs the regular 
mental patients. 

Lrecommend against the use of voluntary 
commitments. 

The act of Congress of January 19, 1945 
(ch. 92, par. 12, 45 Stat. 1088, 21 U. S. C. A. 
232), authorizes any person “addicted 
to the use of habit-forming narcotic drugs” 
to apply for voluntary admission to the 
United States Narcotic Hospitals. It pro- 
vides that “no such addict shall be admitted 
unless he voluntarily submits to treatment 
for the maximum amount of time estimated 
by the Surgeon General of the Bureau of the 
Public Health Service as necessary to effect a 
cure.“ That act also provides “that if any 
addict voluntarily submits himself to treat- 
ment he may be confined in a United States 
narcotic farm for a period not exceeding the 
maximum amount of time estimated by the 
Surgeon General of the Bureau of the Public 
Health Service as necessary to effect a cure 
of the addiction or until he ceases to be an 
addict within the meaning of this chapter.” 

It was the practice of the United States 
Health authorities in charge of the narcotic 
hospital at Lexington to admit persons upon’ 
a so-called voluntary commitment only 
upon condition that such person shall 
“agree and obligate himself to submit to 
confinement to the (narcotic) farm for such 
period as was estimated by the Surgeon 
General to be necessary to effect a cure of 
his addiction or until he ceases to be an 
addict wtihin the meaning of the law.” In 
Ex parte Lloyd (13 Fed. Supp. 1005 (district 
court, eastern district, Kentucky, 1936)), on 
a writ of habeas corpus, filed by Emery 
Lloyd, who had committed himself volun- 
tarily, it was held that Lloyd could not be 
detained against his will, although the 
period estimated by the Surgeon General for 
a cure had not yet expired, and although 
he was still an addict. The court held that 
to construe the statute otherwise would 
bring it into conflict with the 5th and 13th 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
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United States and would amount to invol- 
untary servitude. 

In support of its opinion, the court cited 
In the Matter of Walter Baker (29 How. 
Prac. (N. T.) 485), where the Supreme Court 
of New York held similarly that inebriates 
who voluntarily committed themselves could 
not constitutionally be detained against 
their will. 

It thus appears that an addict who com- 
mits himself voluntarily can leave at any 
time. Seventy-five percent. of the addicts 
who seek treatment at the United States 
Narcotic Hospital at Lexington leave pre- 
maturely, rather than endure the rigors 
attendant upon the gradual withdrawal of 
the drug. Even many of those who undergo 
the full treatment of 135 days revert to the 
use of drugs after their return home. The 
weight of authoritative opinion is to the 
effect that voluntary commitments effect 
few permanent cures. 

I also recommend against the suspension 
of sentence or probation of dope addicts who 
have been convicted of or pleaded guilty to 
the sale, use, or possession of narcotics for 
the following reasons: 

1. Suspension of sentence and probation 
should be used only in cases where the de- 
fendants’ history, personality, and attitude 
give good promise of reform and rehabilita- 
tion, without commitment to a penal insti- 
tution. The nature of drug addiction 18 
such that only persons of strong will and 
clear insight into their problems can be cured 
by treatment on a voluntary basis. Such 
persons do not often become addicts. It 
seems unrealistic to expect an addict to ex- 
hibit enough self-control to remain volun- 
tarily in a drug-free environment.“ “ For 
that reason voluntary cures of narcotic ad- 
diction have been relatively few. 

Z. Even the best probation officers are not 
presently equipped to supervise drug addicts 
properly. They have no way of determining 
whether such addicts are not resorting to the 
use of narcotics, while on probation. 

3. In the case of addicts who are not of a 
criminal or psychopathic nature and who 
give promise of a possible cure, civil, com- 
pulsory commitment for treatment should 
be used, as I have recommended above. 
Those who are of a criminal or psychopathic 
nature, or do not offer promise of a cure, 
should be sentenced to a penal institution. 
During confinement in the penal institution, 
the addict is, of course, deprived of narcotics. 
If the sentence is for an adequate time, the 
confinement without access to drugs may 


well effect a cure, especially if the addict is 


properly treated during his confinement by 
the psychiatric and social staff of the penal 
institution. 

III. Proposed new legislation 


I recommend the following new legisla- 
tion: 

1, The enactment of special hospitals by 
the State of Pennsylvania alone, or together 
with other adjoining States, properly staffed 
and equipped for the treatment of drug ad- 
dicts. These hospitals would be required to 
accept addicts committed by the court. 

2. The amendment of the act of January 
14, 1952, Public Law 1868, section 1 (1951-52 
laws), 50 Pennsylvania Statute 2061, to fa- 
cilitate compulsory commitment by the 
courts, as recommended above. 

The District of Columbia and the follow- 
ing States have laws providing for com- 
Pulsory commitment: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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Such laws for the compulsory commit- 
ment of narcotic addicts are in pari materia 
with laws for the commitment of the in- 
sane; they are for the protection and safety 
of the general public, and are valid under 
the police power of the State: In re Hinkle 
(33 Idaho, 605, 196 Pac..1035 (1921)). 

3. The attendance of the members of the 
narcotic squads at the Narcotic School con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
in Washington, D. C. 

4. Re teaching in public schools. A study 
should be made by the legislature to deter- 
mine whether public high schools should be 
required to give instruction to pupils on the 
dangers of addiction by narcotic and habit- 
forming drugs. Informed opinion on the 
question is divided. Twenty-three States, 
including the State of New York, have such 
laws. 


1Foreword to “Guides for Sentencing” 
(1957) by Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge, 
U. S. District Court, District of Columbia: 
Chairman of Advisory Council of Judges for 
the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. 

Report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Narcotics to President Dwight P. 
Eisenhower, February 1, 1956. 

„Merchants of Misery,” by J. A. Buck- 
walter, Pacific Press Publishing Association. 
Mountain View, Calif., 1956; Dr. Lawrence 
Kolb, Let's Stop This Narcotics Hysteria, 
Saturday Evening Post, July 28, 1956. 

«American Medical Association Report of 
the Council on Mental Health on Narcotic 
Addiction. 

Report of Interdepartmental Committee 
on Narcotics to the President (Washington. 
D. C., February 1956). 

U. S, Senate Report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, April 25, 1956, No, 1850. 

Vogel, V. H., Isbell, H., and Chapman. E. 
W.: Present Status of Narcotic Addiction. 
With Particular Reference to Medical Indi- 
cations and Comparative Addiction Liability 
of the Newer and Older Analgesic Drugs 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
138:1019 (Dec. 4) 1948. 

*Interdepartmental Committee on Nar- 
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n Maurer and Vogel; and Traffic in Opium. 
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Hon. Herbert H. Lehman: A Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, MT- 
Speaker, March 28, 1958, marks the 80th 
birthday anniversary of a great Ameri- 
can, former Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 
of New York. 


1958 


\ 

His distinguished record of service as 
governor of New York and as United 
States Senator has won for him the re- 
spect and admiration of all Americans. 

courageous dedication to the cause 
of liberalism and humanitarian justice 
has served as an inspiration to those of 
us who were privileged to know him. 

While Senator Lehman was a wealthy 
Man, he devoted his life of public service 
to the best interests of the average 
American, and particularly the most 
Unfortunate among us. A stanch de- 
fender of the public interest, he con- 
Sistently opposed special privilege legis- 
lation, fought intolerance and racial 
bigotry, and worked tirelessly for the 

rovement of liberal programs of the 
New and Fair Deals. 

I join the millions of grateful Ameri- 
Cans in extending to Senator Lehman 
Warm birthday greetings. May he con- 

ue to enjoy good health and happiness 

r many years to come. 


Government Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a bill to 
y the 1789 housekeeping statute will 
come before the House for action. 

Ih order that Members may further their 

derstanding of the legal problems in- 
volved, I commend to their attention the 
following article by John J. Mitchell, 

Which appeared in the Columbia Law 

w of February 1958: 

GOVERNMENT SECRECY IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
Tick; “RULES AND REGULATIONS” AS AN 
AUTONOMOUS SCREEN 

(By John J. Mitchel!) 1 
In 1789, Congress enacted a housekeeping 

Statute (now 5 U. S. C. sec. 22) in clear and 

Concise language: 
The head of each Department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
With law, for the government of his Depart- 
nt, the conduct of its officers and clerks, 
distribution and performance of its busi- 

bes. and the custody, use, and preservation 
the records, papers, and property apper- 
ning to its" 

to while the grant of this type of authority 

a of departments over their subordi- 

onan may well be necessary, the statute's 
ects in the area of governmental secrecy 
ve engendered severe criticism.” The ma- 

a aiMculty is that the rules and regulations 

Uthorized by the statute, which have the 

Sree of law. are written, interpreted, and 

es Bed by Federal administrative officials, 

a these regulations remain 
the Federal courts. The 
Attorn, reached the point where the 
the ey General, in an opinion concerning 

eatin oe of investigative reports as confi- 


a 


documents of the executive depart- 
Ments, stated: * 

wn € courts have repeatedly held that they 

not and cannot require the executive to 

the uce such papers when in the opinion of 

executive their production is contrary 

Public intorests. The courts have also 
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held that the question whether the produc- 
tion of the papers would be against the pub- 
lic interest is one for the executive and not 
for the courts to determine. 


I. THE HOUSEKEEPING STATUTE: LEGISLATIVE 
INTENT AND DEFINITIONS 


During the past 80 years the American 
people have witnesses the formation of in- 
numerable Federal executive departments, 
agencies, boards, and commissions, in addi- 
tion to the so-called independent regula- 
tory agencies, all created by Congress. 
Hardly an individual can avold dealing with 
these entities. Yet is is practically impos- 
sible for Congress to legisiate with spe- 
cificity in this area. The best that Congress 
can do is to establish congressional intent 
as broad guidance for the various depart- 
ments and agencies in the establishment of 
rules and regulations. 

The vast majority of rules in the secrecy 
area have been promulgated under section 
22. This statute has been part of United 
States law since the founding of the Re- 
public. An exhaustive search of legislative 
history reveals no intent to provide for se- 
crecy or the withholding of information; 
indeed, the statute was clearly intended, 
from its inception, to serve merely as a house- 
keeping statute.* 

Nevertheless, secrecy and claims of privi- 
lege have been the result: 

“This housekeeping statute, destitute as it 
is of all vestige of definitions and standards, 
is susceptible of being tortured, and has been 
tortured, with judicial sanction, it must be 
admitted, into a claim of privilege against 
disclosure and inspection so all-encompass- 
ing that it may fairly be said that there 
is no hope of obtaining inspection of a pub- 
lic record not specifically opened by Con- 
gress except through the courtesy of the 
Government.“ 

The key words which have been so tor- 
tured are “custody, use and preservation.“ 
The definitions of these words are the same 
today as they were in 1789: “custody” de- 
notes guarding or safekeeping; “use” in- 
volves application or employment; “preser- 
vation“ implies protection from injury or 
destruction.“ These definitions do not jus- 
tify any withholding of information or im- 
iting of the availability of records. The 
substitution in the statute of any word or 
phrase from any of the above definitions 
cannot conceivably give rise to a right to 
withhold information or deny access to rec- 
ords. In fact, the definitions would imply 
availability of records, and that was the 
intent of Congress. 

While a statute, which has undergone open 
and published hearings, and been subjected 
to debate, vote, and possible veto, may fairly 
be assumed to be reasonable, adequate, and 
necessary, regulations can rarely be said to 
have been subjected to such a grist mill of 
public interest and opinion. Indeed, such 
a procedure would probably be so cumber- 
some and time consuming as to bring Gov- 
ernment to'a standstill.* 

But if the intent and background under- 
lying a rule or regulation is unavailable to 
lawyers, how do they go about ascertaining 
whether a rule or regulation is inconsistent 
with law? The answer is that in the vast 
majority of oases such information is un- 
avallable—a result which is held justified on 
the doctrines of internal management, for 
good cause found, or in the public interest.” 


. SECRECY IN PRACTICE: THE LAWYER'S 
DILEMMA 


To establish the problems besetting a 
lawyer confronted with the rules and regu- 
lations” doctrine, let us consider the recent 
case of Barclay v. United States Plaintiff 
filed a claim against the United States in the 
district court for the District of Columbia. 
The complaint alleged: 
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“On or about October 10, 1949, the sald 
decedent, Mary J. Barclay, while a patient 
at the Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which hospital was under the 
operation-and control of defendant, through 
the Department of the Army, died prepara- 
tory to an operation as 4 result of the negli- 
gence and carelessness of defendant, through 
its agents, servants and employees, acting 
within the scope of their employment. The 
death of the said Mary J. Barclay resulted 
from circumstances where, if death had not 
resulted, decedent could have maintained 
an action against the defendant, and where 
the United States of America, if a private 
person, would be Hable to plaintiff for the 
said wrongful death. 

The United States Attorney in his answer 
admitted the death but denied the other 
allegations, The plaintif then made a mo- 
tion under the rule 34 for the production of 
the following documents: Walter Reed Hos- 
pital records; the autopsy report and addi- 
tional pathology laboratory findings; the 
Walter Reed Medical Board report; the re- 
port of findings of the Inspector General's 
department and statements of witnesses con- 
tained therein; and the deposition given the 
Inspector General by plaintiff. 

The United States attorney filed a claim 
of privilege with a memorandum in support 
of opposition to produce under rule 34 
signed by the Assistant Judge Advocate 
General. The claim of privilege, in perti- 
nent part, read: 

“Section 22, title 5, United States Code, 
empowers the Secretary of the Army to pre- 
scribe regulations for the government of the 
Department of the Army, including the cus- 
tody, use, and preservation of its papers and 
records. In conformity with that statute 
and in compliance with section 1002, title 5, 
United States Code, the Secretary of the 
Army published, by means of Army Regula- 
tions 345-20 * * * the methods whereby 
members of the public may secure informa- 
tion, not held confidential for good cause, 
from the records of the Department of the 
Army.“ # : 

This claim of privilege also stated: 

“I have examined * * * the report of in- 
vestigation conducted by inspectors general, 
including the testimony and papers forming 
& part thereof, and find that they contain 
reports by inferiors to superior military per- 
sonnel as to the discipline and efficiency of 
military personnel and organizational com- 
ponents of the Army Establishment; that 
they relate to the internal management of 
the Department of the Army; that they are 
privileged in character and are confidential 
for good cause found; and that the produc- 
tion of the whole or any part thereof in this 
Proceeding would be contrary to the public 
interest.. 

The Government found support for its 
position in two leading Supreme Court 
cases, purportedly holding that “the execu- 
tive departments could properly adopt regu- 
lations of the nature of the Army regula- 
tions involved, which regulations forbid the 
Production of the departmental files in 
court unless authorized by the head of the 
department or his authorized representa- 
tive.“ P 

At this point a lawyer would undoubtediy 
ask, Can I get into Walter Reed Hospital and 
conduct my own investigation of the facts 
for my client? Would the individuals con- 
cerned be permitted to talk to me? A fur- 
ther analysis of the Government's position 
in this alleged malpractice case will disclose 
how these questions were answered. After 
filing the claim of privilege and the memo- 


‘randum in support, the United States at- 


torney filed a petition for rehearing of de- 
fendant’s opposition to plaintiff's motion 
to produce under rule 34, which stated: 
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“1. The statements of witnesses, as well as 
the deposition of plaintiff, are all an integral 
and inseparable part of the Walter Reed Med- 
ical Board report, as well as the report of the 
Inspector General. 

2. As has been heretofore indicated, these 
reports are classified as confidential and their 
release is barred by title 5 United States Code, 
section 22.0 1 E 

This petition was followed by a further 
claim of privilege, this time made by the 
Judge Advocate General. The Army at this 
point furnished the names of witnesses but 
still stood fast to the claim that the requested 
documents could not be made available. 
The next step found the Secretary of the 
Army filing a claim of privilege and moving 
the matter a bit higher in governmental bu- 
reaucracy, as shown by his statement: 

“As a representative of the President, in 
his capacity as head of the executive depart- 
ment, and pursuant to section 22, title 5, 
United States Code, which empowers me to 
promulgate regulations for the Government 
of the Department of the Army, including the 
custody, use, and preservation of its papers 
and records, and in compliance with section 
1002, title 5, United States Code, I promul- 
gated and caused to be published, by means 
of Army regulations 345-20 * * * certain 
prohibitions upon the release of papers.“ “ 

Tt is interesting to note the ever ascending 
claim of privilege on the part of high gov- 
ernment Officials. The average lawyer would 
probably have some serious qualms and 
doubts when faced with opposition claiming 
& position as representative of the President. 
The most significant fact for all lawyers to 
bear in mind is that this particular case 
reached the point where the head of the De- 
partment had to justify withholding the rec- 
ords. 


The final result was that the Government 
settled the case out of court rather than 
produce the records as ordered by the court 
a result which itself helps to account for the 
dearth of definitive judicial pronouncements 
on the ultimate sanctity of Government in- 
formation. 

The Barclay case, which is illustrative of a 
recurrent problem,” highlights the void 
which exists in our legal system when a con- 
troversy concerns the availability of infor- 
mation and records of Federal departments 
and agencies. 

Til. THE LEADING CASES 


The Federal courts have never adjudicated 
the question whether information and rec- 
ords may ultimately be withheld from the 
public or lawyers under section 22; it is now 
settled, by the leading cases most frequently 
cited by the Government, only that under 
this statute an instruction by the head of an 
executive department may effectively bar his 
subordinates from disclosing official informa- 
tion, 

Boske v. Comingore * followed a situation 
in which the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
had proceeded in a tax matter against a 
whisky producer. On the application of the 
State, the local United States Collector of 
Internal Revenue was ordered to produce 
reports filed with him by the defendant in 
the suit. The Government was not a party. 
The Federal official refused to disclose the 
records, relying upon rules promulgated by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who in turn relied on section 22. The Su- 
preme Court held that section 22 was a con- 
stitutional exercise of congressional power, 
and that the regulations approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury were valld because 
they were made pursuant to the statute. As 
to the effect of section 22, the Court sald: 

Al] regulation adopted under section 161 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C., sec. 22) 
should not be disregarded or annulled un- 
less, in the Judgment of the Court, it is plain- 
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ly and palpably inconsistent with law. 
Those who insist that such a regulation is 
invalid must make its invalidity so manifest 
that the Court has no choice except to hold 
that the Secretary has exceeded his author- 
ity and employed means that are not at all 
appropriate to the end specified in the act 
of Congress.“ = 

Although this case is cited frequently as 
authority for regulations against disclosure, 
it must be noted that the decision is limited 
to the particular situation where the re- 
quest is made of a subordinate subject to 
rules and regulations. It is hard to see how 
this decision in anyway sets up a positive 
and ultimate right to withhold information. 
In short, it is a very narrow decision, hold- 
ing that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
the right to protect a particular kind of 
document from disclosure without his per- 
mission, 

In United States ex rel, Touhy v. Ragen,” 
a Federal district court, on the application 
of a convicted kidnaper, Roger Touhy, 
ordered the agent in charge of the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation in Chicago, by a 
subpena duces tecum, to produce certain 
records in his possession during a habeas 
corpus proceeding in which Touhy was chal- 
lenging his conviction. The agent in charge 
tefused to produce the records, relying on 
a regulation of the Attorney General made 
pursuant to section 22. The agent was 
thereupon found guilty of contempt of 
court. The United States Supreme Court 
held the contempt order invalid. It spe- 
cifically said it was not deciding the ques- 
tion of the ultimate reach of the authority 
of the Attorney General to refuse to produce 
papers under a court order because the 
Attorney General was not before the Court. 
It continued: 

“It is true that his subordinate, Mr, 
McSwain, acted in accordance with the At- 
torney General's instructions and a depart- 
ment order. But we limit our examination 
to what this record shows, to wit, a refusal 
by a subordinate of the Department of Jus- 
tice to submit papers to the Court in 
response to its subpena duces tecum on the 
ground that the subordinate is prohibited 
from making such submission by his su- 
perior through Order No. 3229. The validity 
of the superior's action is in issue only inso- 
far as we must determine whether the At- 
torney General can validly withdraw from 
his subordinates the power to release de- 
partment papers. Nor are we here concerned 
with the effect of a refusal to produce a 
prosecution by the United States or with 
the right of a custodian of Government 
papers to refuse to produce them on the 
ground that they are State secrets or that 
they would disclose the names of informants. 

* = . * . 


“Department of Justice Order No, 3229 
* » * was promulgated under the authority 
of title 5, United States Code section 22. 
* © * When one considers the variety of in- 
formation contained in the files of any Gov- 
ernment department and the possibilities of 
harm from unrestricted disclosure in court, 
the usefulness, indeed the necessity, of cen- 
tralizing determination as to whether sub- 
penas duces tecum will be willingly obeyed 
or challenged is obvious. Hence, it was ap- 
propriate for the Attorney General, pursuant 
to the authority given him by title 5, United 
States Code section 22, to prescribe regula- 
tions not inconsistent with law for the cus- 
tody, use, and preservation of the records, 
papers, and property appertaining to the 
5 of Justice, to promulgate Order 
3229." 

Thus, while the Touhy case again decides 
that a subordinate may refuse to submit 
Government records to the court when pro- 
hibited from doing so by a regulation pro- 
mulgated by the head of his department un- 
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der the authority of section 22, the reliance 
by executive departments on Touhy as au- 
thority for the ultimate withholding by the 
head of the department is unwarranted. AS 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter made clear in & 
concurring opinion: To hold now that the 
Attorney General is empowered to forbid his 
subordinates, though within a court's juris- 
diction, to produce documents and to hold 
later that the Attorney General himself can- 
not in any event be procedurally reached 
would be to apply a fox-hunting theory of 
justice that ought to make Bentham’s skele- 
ton rattle,” = 
More recently, in United States v. Rey- 
nolds™ a suit for damages under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act by the survivors of persons 
killed in the crash of a military plane con- 
taining secret electronic equipment, the dis- 
trict court ordered the production of certain 
investigative documents relating to the 
crash. The Secretary of the Air Force re- 
fused to produce this information, relying 
on section 22. This case, for the first time. 
involved the head of a department directly. 
rather than a subordinate. The Supreme 
Court held that the head of a department 
may invoke a formal claim of privilege 
against disclosure requested by the plaintiff 
in a suit against the Government, based on 
an assertion that the disclosure would ex- 
pose military matters which, in the interest 
of national security, should not be di- 
vulged However, the opinion sald that 
it is for the courts to determine whether 
the circumstances justified the claim of priv- 
ilege. The decision, based on the need to 
protect national security and not on section 
22, elaborated the conditions under which 
the privilege may be invoked. It is avall- 
able only to the Government and must b® 
formally invoked by the head of the de- 
partment concerned after actual perso 
consideration * by him. The Court recog“ 
nized that although it must itself deter- 
mine whether the claim of privilege was jus- 
tified, it must do so without forcing a dis- 
closure of the very thing the privilege 18 
designed to protect.” In resolving this dif- 
culty, the Court looked to the rules concern“ 
ing the privilege against self-incriminatlo™ 
thus summarizing their approach: 

“Judicial control over the evidence in 3 
case cannot be abdicated to the caprice 
executive officers. Yet we will not go so far 
as to say that the court may automati 
require a complete disclosure to the judge 
before the claim of privilege will be accepted 
in any case. It may be possible to sa 
the court, from all the circumstances of th® 
case, that there ts a reasonable danger that 
compulsion of the evidence will expose mili- 
tary matters which, in the interest of na“ 
tional security, should not be diyu 
When this is the case, the occasion for = 
privilege is appropriate, and court shoul 
not jeopardize the security which the privi- 
lege is meant to protect by insisting u 
an examination of the evidence, even by the 
judge alone, in chambers.” ™ 

It must be emphasized that this decision 
involving the head of an executive de 
ment, was not based on section 22. 


IV. CURRENT LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


In January 1957, H. R. 2767 (Moss) 113 
introduced as a bill to amend title 5. Unit 


Representative Horrman introduced 
lar bill, H. R. 2810. In the Senate, S: 
which is identical to the House bills, was 
by Senator THomas HENNINGS, chairman 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Righ® 
These bills add one sentence to section a- 
“This sectlon does not authorize wien nag 
ing information from the public or limit? 
the availability of records to the public. 
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The purpose of the legislation was spelled 
Out in some detail at the hearings. Section 
22 would be restored to its proper status as a 
housekeeping provision alone, and would no 
Jonger support the ultimate withholding of 
information. A department head will have 
to resort to some other statute, executive or 
Constitutional privilege. Thus, the execu- 
tive department would be induced to review 
its present restrictive rules, and, in the fu- 
ture, justify them in Congress, via requests 
for specific legislative authority, or before 
the courts. The hearings specifically dis- 
Claim any intent to strip a department head 
Of authority to govern the conduct of sub- 
Ordinates, or to overrule the Boske, Touhy, 
or Reynolds decisions, or to affect any other 
existing statute™ 

A. Executive objections 


The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, to which the aforementioned bills 
Were referred for hearings and report, re- 
quested consideration and comment from 10 
executive departments.“ The responses by 

Various executive departments show 
Startling similarities in certain respects, One 
common objection was that the bill would 
create uncertainty and confusion. Thus, the 

artment of Agriculture commented that 

€ statute, remaining unchanged since 1872, 

„through its settled construction” in a 
number of Supreme Court cases, furnished “a 
T basis for the operations of the execu- 
tive departments =" 
The Defense Department answered that the 
amendments would “only create un- 
Certainty" = as to executive responsibilities in 
the secrecy area. On the other hand, the 
Department of Justice remarked that the 
Proposed amendments “would not clarify the 
Present law.“ © 
nt einer common point was the insistence 
t the heads of departments would forfeit 
er to require nondisclosure by their sub- 
dinates, For example, the Post Office De- 
Partment replied: “|Wle believe it [the 
Genndment! will prohibit the Postmaster 

Neral from instructing his employees that 
inf may not release to the public certain 

ormation * % Likewise, the Depart- 

ut of Labor replied: “|Rjegulations have 
i n issued by department and agency heads 
rene the functions of subordinates in 
ani ion to disseminating information. The 
th. Posed measures are objectionable in that 
ity would appear to remove this author- 
pli, % And the State Department re- 

ed that “these bills would appear to be 

Attempt to limit the exercise of executive 
jusetetion which must continue to be vested 

A © heads of the various agenetes 
Object ety Department combined the two 
the ns by opposing the amendments on 
of eens that "indiscriminate disclosure 
Ne in Ormation is manifestly not in the pub- 
‘sere and that the amendments would 
to th, Only to confuse the general public as 

e Jaw governing the availability of 


Toa the other hand, the Department of the 
8 alone in its less unfavorable posi- 


Ti 
activa arming the public concerning the 
Died in of [this] agency, and therefore re- 
Affect nas revision of section 52 would not 

The ese responsibilities.’ 

ot common thread running through all 
comb laan niye complaints seems to be a 
me = kian yna objections, that the 
0 estroy the power of de- 
Torment heads to control disclosure of in- 
the reren dy their subordinates, and that 
tainty ot would be confusion and uncer- 


Without 


& continuing responsibility 


gre analyzing these objections in de- 
tider 5 othe ae that the reader recon- 

i © issue of department disci- 
» the original purpose of section 22 and 


Footnotes at end of speech. 


~ 
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the only function which it could serve after 
adoption of the proposed amendments. 
And as to the issue of confusion, it is sug- 
gested that the reader reexamine the cases 
discussed above and consider whether the 
present state of the law is a model of clarity. 


B. The legislative problem 


It seems clear that the reluctance of the 
Federal courts to demand justification from 
Government officials for rules and regula- 
tions promulgated under a proper delegation 
of authority from Congress has created a sit- 
uation where judicial review, as it is com- 
monly understood, is denied. Government 
Officials, consequently, haye become the sole 
judges of what information can or should be 
made available to Congress, the public, the 
press, and practicing lawyers. 

The rules and regulations method has 
placed the appointed Government official, a 
servant of the people, in the position of de- 
ciding what is good and right for the public 
to know—and this without recourse to the 
courts, The availability of a great variety of 
records, ranging from medical and personnel 
records to employee dismissal records and 
reports of criminal and accident investiga- 
tions, depends on the resolution of the prob- 
lems in this area. Very few, if any, of the 
aforementioned types of records are covered 
by specific laws. Their unavailability is 
maintained by the rule and regulation pro- 
cedure—a situation which poses a very basic 
question: whether the applicability of a 
governmental claim of privilege—concededly 
justified in many situations—should be 
determined by an independent judiciary, or 
whether it should continue to depend upon 
an ex parte administrative ruling by an 
official who cannot be called to account by 
the average citizen seeking justice. 


Member of the New York and United 
States Supreme Court Bars. B. S. in Chem- 
istry, Boston College, 1937; LL. B., George - 
town Law School, 1942; LL. M., George Wash- 
ington Lew School, 1953. Chairman, Public 
Information Committee of the Administra- 
tive Law Section, American Bar Association; 
Chief Counsel, Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. The views ex- 
pressed in this article are the author's own 
and do not necessarily represent those of any 
committee of the House of Representatives 
or of any branch of the Government. The 
author wishes to express his appreciation to 
Alvin L. Newmyer, Jr., John F. Donelan, Don- 
ald C. Beelar, and Robert T. Murphy, Esqs., 
all of Washington, D. O. 

3 Rev. Stat. sec. 161 (1875), 5 U. S. C., sec. 
22 (1952) (emphasis added). This law 
bas been held constitutional as a proper 
delegation of responsibilities concerning the 
housekeeping functions of Government. 
Boske. v. Comingore (177 U. S. 459 (1900)). 

To my committee [on Freedom of In- 
formation of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors], searching blindly for the 
fountainhead of secrecy, it (5 U. S. C. 
22) is a new and enlightening clue. Our 
feelings about it are not unlike those 
of a doctor who has been observing the rav- 
ages of some disease, and finally identifies 
the germ. It may be that 5 U. S. C. A. 22 
in some form has to exist. That seems to be 
a basic law of life, applying to bacteria as 
well as to news. But we can never cease to 
fight for its qualification and modification.” 
Pope, The Cult of Secrecy, Nieman reporta, 
October 1951, p. 9. Mr. Pope was chairman of 
the Committee on Freedom of Information, 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, dur- 
ing 1950-51. 

*Caha v. United States (152 U. S. 211 
(1894)): Ex parte Sackett (74 F. 2d 922 (9th 
Cir. 1935) ). 

*40 Ops. Att'y Gen. 45, 49 (1941). 

*Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
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‘on Availability of Information from Federal 


Departments and- Agencies, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess., pt. 11, at 2629 (1957). In fact, many 
of the statutes from which it was derived 
included the duty to inform the Congress. 
Id. at 2624-29. 

Id., pt. 1, at 12. 

* See Merriam-Webster, New International 
Dictionary 650, 2806, 1956 (2d edition 1957). 

A similar procedure is, in fact, provided 
by the Administrative Procedure Act, 60 Stat. 
237 (1946), 5 U. S. C., secs. 1001-11 (1952), 
and is not within the scope of this discus- 
sion. 

#60 Stat. 238 (1946), 5 U. S. C. 1002 
(1952). See H. Rept. No. 157, 85th Cong., 
Ist sess, 4 (1957); “This papa-knows-best 
attitude is expressed, for instance, in the 
idea that the names and salaries of Federal 
employees will be given out only when an 
official believes such information is in ‘the 
public interest —only when a ‘responsible’ 
person seeks the facts for a ‘reasonable’ pur- 

* Civil No. 4422-50, D. D. C., June 15, 1950. 
The entire case is reported in Hearings, 
supra, note 5. pt. 11, at 2630-2643. 

Id. at 2630. 

Id. at 2633. 

1 Ibid. 

* United States ex rel. Touhy v. Ragen (340 
U. S. 462 (1951)); Boske v. Comingore (177 
nE 495 (1900)); see text at notes 20-23, 

ra. 

* Hearings, supra, note 5; pt. 11, at 2636. 

Id. at 2638. 

Id. at 2641. 

“Id. at 2629-2630. The challenging of the 
head of a department on the question of 
rules and regulations is very important and 
will be discussed more fully in the context 
of the judicial treatment of section 22. See 
text at notes 20-26, infra. 

In a similar case, an American service- 
man stationed in Germany was asphyxiated 
in a hotel due to a faulty gas heater. An 
American lawyer requested the reports of a 
CID investigation because he was represent- 
ing the widow who wanted to sue the inn- 
keeper for negligence. The Adjutant General 
of the Army refused the records stating: 

It is considered detrimental to the best 
interests of the service to release information 
which would disclose the investigative pro- 
cedures of the Army, or make public its find- 
ings, recommendations, or other official ex- 
pressions of opinions by board members or 
other investigating officers.” 

(Correspondence in files, House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee.) When 
the entire matter was discussed with the 
Adjutant General in public hearings before 
the House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, the following statement was made: 

“The attorney asked for the line-of-duty 
investigation which had been made. He was 
refused permission to see the line-of-duty 
investigation. However, he was given the 
names of the witnesses who had testified in 
the line-of-duty investigation. All of the 
witnesses were in Germany, of course, where 


“* * © the attorney * * was also present. 


“We feel that the denial of the testimony 
of the witnesses before the line-of-duty in- 
vestigation was an error and that [the attor- 
ney] should have been given the testimony 
of the witnesses. If that case arose again, 
he would be given that; or any similar attor- 
ney for the plaintiff in a case of that nature. 

“Now, our position is that if in that par- 
ticular case the plaintiff's attorney had asked 
for the determination of the investigating 
officer as to whether or not the death oc- 
curred in line of duty or without the line of 
duty that that determination would not be 
disclosed. However, if in a similar case it 
was important to the wife, to the next of kin, 
the plaintiff in the case—speaking hypo- 
thetically, if she were asking for a pension, 
and it was important to her to know what 
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the line-of-duty determination was, why, we 
would furnish her that information.” 

Hearings, supra, note 5, pt. 7, at 1856. 

This case is another example of rules and 

tions, not a statute, denying & lawyer 
information absolutely necessary to proceed 
with his case. 

#177 U. S. 459 (1900). 

* Id. at 470. 

3340 U. S. 462 (1951); see note, 47 North- 
western University L. Rev. 519 (1952). 

340 U. S. at 467-468. 

Id. at 472-473. Justice Frankfurter filed 
a concurring opinion in which he limited, as 
strongly as he could, the decision in the case. 
He emphasized that Touhy could not be a 
basis for the wholesale withholding of infor- 
mation by the Attorney General, He sald: 

“I wholly agree with what is now decided 
insofar as it finds that whether, when, and 
how the Attorney General himself can be 
granted an immunity from the duty to dis- 
close information contained in documents 
within his possession that are relevant to a 
judicial proceeding are matters not here for 
adjudication. Therefore, not one of these 
questions is impliedly affected by the very 
narrow ruling on which the present decision 
rests. Specifically, the decision and opinion 
in this case cannot afford a basis for a future 
suggestion that the Attorney General can 
forbid every subordinate who is capable of 
being served by process from producing rele- 
vant documents and later contest a require- 
ment upon him to produce on the ground 
that procedurally he cannot be reached. In 
joining the Court's opinion I assume the 
contrary—that the Attorney General can be 
reached by legal process. 

“Though he may be so reached, what dis- 
closures he may be compelled to make is an- 
other matter. It will, of course, be open to 
him to raise those issues of privilege from 
testimonial compulsion which the Court 
rightly holds are not before us now. But 
unless the Attorney General's amienability to 

is impliedly recognized we should 
candidly face the issue of the immunity per- 
taining to the information which is here 
sought. To hold now that the Attorney 
General is empowered to forbid his subordi- 
nates, though within a court's jurisdiction, 
to produce documents and to hold later that 
the Attorney General himself cannot in any 
event be procedurally reached would be to 
apply a fox-hunting theory of justice that 
ought to make Bentham’s skeleton rattle.” 

™345 U.S. 1 (1952). 

“Id. at 10. 

Id. at 8. 

= Ibid. 

Id. at 9-10. 

™ Hearings, supra, note 5, pt. 11, at:2558- 
2559. 

= To initiate the study of restrictions on 
information from the Federal executive and 
independent agencies, the House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee sent all 
agencies a questionnaire. The 80 questions 
covered their specific information practices 
and policies regarding the public, Congress, 
the press, business and trade groups, scien- 
tists, researchers, and civic groups. The 
agencies were asked to cite authorities 
claimed for restricting information and to 
detail exactly what information they refused 
to make available, and why. The question 
and answers were published at a 550-page 
committee print and has become a basic text 
for reporters, Congressmen, researchers, law- 
yers and other wanting and needing infor- 
mation from Federal Agencies. Thirteen 
hearing records and 2 reports have been filed 
and unanimously approved by the full 30- 
member Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The hearings appear under the gen- 
eral title of “Availability of Information 
from Federal De ts and Agencies.” 
An enumeration of the subtitles to the pub- 
lished hearings should suffice to acguaint 
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any lawyer with the scope and detail re- 
corded: Panel Discussion With Editors (pt. 
1); Civil Service Commission, Post Office, 
Treasury, and Agriculture (pt. 2); Panel 
Discussion With Legal Experts (non-Govern- 
ment) (pt. 3); Panel Discussion on Scien- 
tific and Technical Information (leading 
scientists—non-Government) (pt. 4); De- 
partment of Defense (pts. 5, 7-10; Depart- 
ment of Commerce (pt. 6); Amendment to 
“Housekeeping Statute" (pt. 11); Panel 
Discussion With Government Lawyers (pt. 
12). The 2 reports are H. Rept. 157, 
85th Cong., lst sess. (1957); H. Rept. 2947, 
84th Cong., 2d sess. (1956). 

* Hearings, supra note 5, pt. 11, at 2572, 

* Id. at 2573-2574. 

Id. at 2577. 

Id. at 2579. 

"Id, at 2578. 

Id. at 2582. 

= Ibid. 

“Td. at 2576. 

"See text at note 30, supra. 


Report of the Special Committee on 
Pennsylvania Bar Association Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr, FULTON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following report which 
appeared in the February 4, 1958, issue 
of the daily edition of the Pittsburgh 
Legal Journal. 

The Honorable Gustav L. Schramm, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has a long record 
of outstanding public service to the 
community. A longtime friend, Judge 
Schramm has served with distinction as 
the president judge of the juvenile court 
of Allegheny County. 

I am pleased to be able to call this fine 
service to the attention of the Congress 
and the American people. 

The report follows: 

Report or SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PENNSYL- 
VANTA BAR ASSOCIATION AWARD 

To the Honorable Arthur Littleton, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Bar Association, and to 
the members of the executive committee: 
This committee functions by virtue of the 
resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee on January 20, 1955, establishing the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association award. That 
resolution was: 

“Resolved, That the association shall pre- 
sent annually an award to that individual, 
body or institution, which has rendered for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania con- 
spicuous service in the field of jurisprudence, 
in the improvement of the administration 
of justice, or has rendered distinguished 
service to the Pennsylvania Bar.” 

After careful consideration and evaluation 
of nominees, having in mind the standards 
of the resolution and its purposes, the com- 
mittee reached the unanimous conclusion 
that the award this year ought to be pre- 
sented to a distinguished Pennsylvania 
judge who for a great many years had ren- 
dered especially conspicuous service in the 
improvement of the administration of jus- 
tice In the field of Juvenile court Inw, and 
who within the past 3 years has been prin- 
olpally responsible for the Initiation of a 
project of inestimable value to juvenile 
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court judges in Pennsylvania and through- 
out the Nation in their administration of 
juvenile court law. 

We do not believe that it is necessary for 
the committee, in reporting to this group of 
Tepresentative leaders of the Pennsylvania 
Bar, to call attention to the seriousness of 
the juvenile delinquency problem and the 
responsibilities of our juvenile courts in con- 
nection with the solution or at least 
amelioration of this serious social problem. 
Experts in the field agree that juvenile de- 
Unqueney is the spawning ground for 
adult criminals and for major crime. Re- 
cent studies Indicate that juvenile delin- 
quency is increasing four times as fast 85 
the number of youngsters, and, as you know, 
youngsters are increasing at a rate greater 
than ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. Statistics show that one and one-third 
million children in the past year have in one 
way or another been in the hands of law 
enforcement agencies. It is estimated that 
in the next 3 years, in the neighborhood of 
3 million children will be under the super- 
vision of our juvenile courts, 

The first juvenile court of the United 
States was created in Cook County in 
August 1899. The committee of the Chicaga 
Bar Association, which drafted the law, made 
this classic statement of its purposes: 

“The fundamental idea of the juvenile 
court law Is that the State must step in and 
exercise guardianship over a child found un- 
der such adverse social or individual condi- 
tions as develop criminality, It proposes 3 
plan whereby he may be treated not as ® 
criminal or legally charged with a crime, but 
as a ward of the State to receive practically 
the care, custody, and discipline that are 
accorded the neglected and dependent child 
and which, as the act states, shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible the treatment that 
a wise parent would give his own child.” 

This statement is the essence of practically 
all of the juvenile court laws adopted in 
various States since that date, including the 
law of Pennsylvania. 

The establishment of the juvenile court to 
develop this new legal concept in the treat- 
ment of dependent and delinquent childreD 
has been characterized by Dean Roscoe 
Pound as the greatest step In Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence since the Magna Carta. 

It is generally recognized that one of the 
outstanding leaders, not only in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in the Nation, in the implements- 
tion of this new approach to the problem of 
juvenile delinquents, is Judge, Gustav L. 
Schramm, president judge of the jutenile 
court of Allegheny County. This court. £57 
tablished by the juvenile court law of Alle- 
gheny County on June 3, 1933 (Public Las 
1449), is the only separate juvenile court in 
Pennsylvania. Judge Schramm has been its 
judge since its creation, having been re- 
elected to his third 10-year term in 1953. 

During his 24 years of administration 
the juvenile court of Allegheny County: 
Judge Schramm has created a juvenile co 
and a procedure for personalized treatment 
of juveniles coming into that court whitB 
has become a recognized model for juvenile 
court procedure throughout the country, 

Recently, Judge Walter Scott Criswell. 
Jacksonville, Fla., a past president ot the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
and himself a leader in juvenile court work, 
had this to say about the basio importance 
of individualization and personalization 5 
the proper functioning of juvenile courts an 
Judge Schramm: 

"Following the analogy of the parental 
court, it is apparent that individualizatio™ 
is an important attribute of the good juve- 
nile court. The children are not treated as 
categories or en masse or by general prescrip” 
tion; but each child is considered as a 5 
rute unique individual. * * * Along Wi ‘ 
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be the Incarnation and personalization of 
Justice in dealing with children in court, 
* * * Tam glad to note that this concept of 
individualization and personalization are so 
Well exemplified in your Pittsburgh court and 
your outstanding judge, Gustav L. Schramm, 
Among us in the field he is one of the out- 
Standing men in the juvenile court move- 
ment, carrying on the traditions of that col- 
ortul champion of children, Ben Lindsey.” 
The 20 judges from all over the country 
Who were the fellows of the first institute 
Of the Pennsylvania Masons Juvenile Court 
Institute, in December 1955, gave this ex- 
cellent summary of Judge Schramm’s career: 
Judge Schramm has devoted his life and 
x ls rich talents to the service of others—as a 
awyer in the work of legal aid; as a teacher 
and inspirer of youth in the University of 
Pittsburgh; as the person selected by the 
People of Pittsburgh as one who would pa- 
ently and persistently build up the great 
children’s court of Pittsburgh; as a strong 
Mover in the development of the National 
x cll of Juyentie Court Judges; as the one 
Imost solely instrumental in the establish- 
ene of the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
n: and finally as the winsome advocate in 
e great fraternity of which he is a mem- 
Who so eloquently pictured the need for 
tio. ning the skills, deepening the deyo- 
u. and strengthening the hearts and minds 
crate who serve as judges in and through 


en's co \ 
Nation.” urts throughout) this great 


One of the outstanding achievements of 


Phos Schramm in the work to which he has 
G icated himself occurred in 1955. The 
rand Lodge of Masons of Pennsylvania, 
through its children’s service committee, 
vestigating new fields of constructive 
de in which it could function. On that 
Sam a ttee were both Judge Schramm and 
Eè Clarence L. Sheely, a past president of 
to the on. . Judge Schramm presented 
and e Committee the idea of establishing 
Instn ctally supporting a juvenile court 
tute which would meet several times a 
3 bringing together for 1 week a small 
P Of between 20 and 30 juvenile court 
ad from various sections of the country, 
s rve a full-time juvenile court in opera- 
5 to make inquiries and suggestions, and 
Hone gone the best juvenile court prac- 
Dtov 1 Procedures. The project was ap- 
Lad, by the committee and by the Grand 
To Gare has since then been in operation. 
time, under the name of the Pennsyl- 
— Masons Juvenile Court Institute, 6 
whi yes of the institute have been held 
court J five been attended by 130 juvenile 
Inch, eens from all over the United States, 
: g 42 judges from Pennsylvania. 
M institute has been used as a model 
the 3 ar institutes in other States. In 
Court 2. recently organized Florida Juvenile 
Agreed es Institute, the sponsors frankly 
both 1 that it was an “imitation reduced 
ms 3 and space“ of the Pennsylvania 
stitute sovenia Court Institute. That in- 
idas neidentally, was dedicated to Flor- 
Be Governor LeRoy Collins, Judge 
charamm and Judge Criswell, who was 
9 ot the sponsoring committee. 
of joven arm's leadership in the field 
Not onl © court work has been recognized 
the oo 850 in Pennsylvania but throughout 
Sylvania He was president of the Penn- 
from. 195 penned of Juvenile Court Judges 
National to 1953. He was president of the 
trom 1040 du nent ar Juvenile Court Judges 
since 19 to 1951, He has been chairman 
Na lee ot the board of trustees of the 
has been Juvenile Court Foundation. He 
can Bar A, n since 1950 of the Ameri- 
of juvenfie denten committee on problems 
ot © delinquency. He was chairman 
tion of 3 on juvenile court and deten- 
Terence tor Attorney General's National Con- 
nile Dell Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nquency held in Washington in 1946, 
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He received the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce certificate of award for 1947 in recog- 
nition of outstanding achievement in his 
field. He is a member of President Elsen- 
hower's Citizens Advisory Committee on the 
fitness of American youth, which recently 
convened under the chairmanship of Vice 
President Nixon. He is the author of various 
publications, including “Piedpeudre Courts"; 
“Our Legal Heritage’; “The Story of Our 
Courts”; “The Judge Meets the Boy and His 
Family”; “The Hearing as Part of the Treat- 
ment Process," and “A Juvenile Court 
Institute.” 

Judge Schramm has been awardéd doctor 
of laws degrees by St. Vincent's College of 
Latrobe in 1950 and by the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1954. 

The committee is of the unanimous opin- 
fon that Judge Schramm’s record of achieve- 
ment and leadership in the vitally important 
field of juvenile court law and his leadership 
in the constant search for improvement in 
the field of the administration and func- 
tion of such courts, including his recent con- 
ception and development of the Pennsyl- 
vanis Masons Juvenile Court Institute, has 
resulted in the rendition by him of con- 
spicuous service in the improvement of the 
administration of justice not only in Penn- 
sylvania but throughout the Nation. 

The committee has, therefore, unani- 
mously agreed to recommend to the execu- 
tive committee the designation of the Honor- 
able Gustay L. Schramm of Pittsburgh, 
Pa,, the president judge of the Juvenile court 
of Allegheny County, as the recipient of the 
1958 Pennsylvania Bar Association award, 

Respectfully submitted. 

WAYLAND H, Etssrze, * 
DESMOND J. MCTIGHE, i 
JUDGE FRANK L. PINOLA, 
JOSEPH A. RIESER, 
HARRY L. SIEGEL, 
Chairman, 
Special Committee on Pennsylvania 
Bar Association Award. 
January 20, 1958. 


What's Ahead for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following excerpts 
from a talk by President Clive Graham 
of the California Real Estate Associa- 
tion: 

In these critical days of cockeyedisms, un- 
American influences, and economic pressures, 
we must realize that the real strength of 
our Nation is not measured by guided mis- 
siles and sputnik, but by the loyalty, courage, 
and character of our men and women. 

With the development of missiles and sput- 
niks the world grows smaller. This global 
shrinkage makes it necessary to readjust the 
patterns and codes by which we have been 
living. 

We must plan ahead, as a Nation, as an 
industry. As a realtor, these are the points 
that I want to discuss now. 

First. Let us consider what's ahead for 
the Nation. 

My optimism stems from talking with Jim 
Downs, Austin Kiplinger, and other econo- 
mists. 

Mainly, because of their high batting aver- 
ages of the past 20 years, I have confidence 
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in their interpretation of the complex fac- 
tors that forecast the future. 

We must assume that something is going 
to happen. Either conditions are going to 
get better—or going to get worse—or going 
to stay the same. But we have to assume 
that something is going to happen. We must 
plan ahead. 

So let's take a look at the next 5 years. 
Picture a slow gradual growth (not as fast 
as the past 10 years which made a boom). 
We will have our valleys and peaks which will 
be more like rolling foothills leading up to 
the mountains. 4 

Wham. A great new boom starting about 
1962 or 1963, This is no crystal ball yision— 
it's factual. Even the time is factual. It 
will be a greater boom than that of the past 
decade and the reasons are perfectly evi- 
dent, There is no mystery or guessing, 

Let's start with births—most of us did. 
That is a fact. They also make a firm fact, 
to be projected. 

Extra high births of.the forties and fifties 
produce a population bulge in the sixties and 
seventies. Young men and women marry- 
ing—marriages make homes, and homes 
make business. The demand for homes and 
the things that go into them is statistically 
datable; 1962 and 1963 and running for 
years therafter, regardless of what business 
you are in—this is a big influence. (One- 
third of all Americans are under 18 years of 
age. In 1950, 13.1 percent.) 

Then, add another fact—the momentum 
of new products and new ideas that flow 
from technical, scientific, and mechanical de- 
velopment in the past. These are already 
with us, behind the scenes, being rushed into 
use. They are certain to bloom in the sixties 
and seventles—a crop of new miracles. 

It takes at least 7 years from the start of 
research to bring a product to large-scale ' 
production, 

KEY WORD IS RESEARCH 


The United States military forces Jumped 
research spending in 1950 and 1951. They 
are now getting the payoff in supersonic 
fighters and new weapons. Industry began 
raising its own research spending after 1953, 
and by 1955 they had a full-fledged boom 
going. Allowing for a 7-year lag, that will 
bring a host of new products to the market 
in the early sixties. 

Another statistically measurable fact is the 
rise in total goods and services. Through 
the sixties, 4 percent; through the seventies 
approaching 5 percent. I am referring to 
GNP, or gross national product. A great 
flood of stuff. This means more things for 
more people. Rising standards of living 
have been rapid in the past 10 years; but even 
more rapid in the next 10 or 20, 

Then consider Government policy, for it 
determines the climate, and the climate is 
important, for it can either stimulate or 
retard. 

The political climate is bullish—both 
parties, and all groups. They are committed 
to full employment, an economy going at full 
speed, with the Government acting as 
coach—calling the plays. 

But what about inflation? Inflation is 
pretty heady stufl—tlike sin, it is “deplored 
publicly, but considered a lot of fun pri- 
vately.“ 

Prices are now high. and they will go 
higher. In 10 years, 15 percent, in 20 years 
35 percent, in 25 years 50 percent. 

Now that may sound a long ways ahead to 
some of us, but if the anticipated near fu- 
ture medical discoveries pan out, the life 
span will be increased to 150 years. 

Tt will pay us to watch the progress of in- 
flation in the future. The No. 1 cause 


wages be forced up faster than produetiv- 
ity—professional unioneers deny this—they 
put the blame on excessive profit§, but profits 


stay about level, or even shrink in relation to 
total volume, while wages keep on going up. 
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These raise the costs within every business, 
and put the squeeze on profits. Sooner or 
later any business is compelled to raise prices 
or go bust. When the price increases be- 
come general, they raise the cost of living. 
This calls for higher wages. There you are 
this leapfrogging or spiraling will be with 
us continually for the next 20 years. 

This is old stuff, to you, but we must keep 

ourselyes of the basic pattern. 
O. K. then, if we are in for inflation, what's 
to be done about it? What are the hedges 
against it? At this point, we'd like to say 
plainly that there are no simple ways of beat- 
ing the game. Still, there are a few points 
to consider, personally and businesswise. 
Our commodity is the No. 1 hedge agreed 
upon by all economists. The family home, 
land, or other real estate, city, suburban, or 
farm. And they all agree we should pay spe- 
cial attention to resort, or leisure locations. 
The average workweek in the future is ex- 
pected to be 4 days. Prices of practically 
all things will rise—even diamonds, and rare 

wels. 

Dont fear going into debt for the long pull, 
if you invest proceeds. Be a borrower, rather 
than a lender over the long range. 

Now, let's take a look at population. Pop- 

- ulation alone does not mean prosperity. 
Examples are India, Red China, and Russia. 
But increased population here with our tech- 
nical know-how does mean prosperity, greater 
than any we have ever known. Today, 171 
million. In 25 years, 250 million 46 percent 
more than now. The 20- through the 30-year- 
olds are very significant. They are the ages 
at which people marry, start families, buy 
homes, and what goes with them. Now 224 
million—will remain static for a few years, 
then the start of the bulge we mentioned 
earlier in 1962 and 1963, rising for decades. 
By 1980, 40 million, nearly twice as many 
as now, in that category. 

Dynamic older people with income, now 
9 million above the age of 65—in the 1980's, 
25 million of them with incomes— more or 
less independent. Think what this means to 
businesses that cater to these dynamic elders 
and to businesses in warm climates. 

Now let's take a look at the other end of 
the line—the diaper line. About 4 million 
babies a year now, 5 million in the seventies, 
6 million in the eighties, That's a lot of 
diapers. It is also a 50-percent increase in 
a generation, 


WHERE ARE THE GROWINGEST PLACES, 
POPULATION WISE? 


Naturally, California, now second in the 
United States with 14 million’ We are ex- 
pecting to be in the No. 1 position in the 
early 60’s. Every fifth home built in the Na- 
tion during -1957 was bullt in California 
(every 12th home was built in Los Angeles 
County). The net population gain was 1560 
per day during 1957. (Eighty percent of 
the gain was in the southern California 
counties). 

The coming boom is no secret—big cor- 
porations already have it chartered. They 
are pla ahead with new products and 
methods. They use population, living stand- 
ards, the trends many of which are definite, 
and other statistical data. They have put 
them all together, and they show clearly the 
whole picture of boom. 

The greatest era of economic growth this 
country has ever known Is ahead of us. 

Try to visualize this picture for a mo- 
ment: 

1. Housing industry bullding 2% million 
homes a year. 

2. A gross national product of 1 trilion— 
now about 435 million. 

3. A per capita real income rise from $1,- 
708 to over $2,800. 

4. Through new techniques and better ma- 
chincry, more leisure time and more money 
to spend on nonessentials. 

5. Farms producing one-thira more food 
than today, with 40 percent fewer workers. 
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6. Average work week 4 days. 

7. Average weekly earnings for a factory 
worker of $185 compared with today's 684. 

8. More women in factory work, and 40 
percent of all women working outside the 
home, compared with 29 percent today. 

9. As many 3-car families as there are 2- 
car families today. 

10. Automobile industry turning out 10 to 
12 million cars a year. 

11. Marriages reaching a level of 3 mil- 
lion a year compared to half that many now. 

There is every prospect that the next 25 
years in America will see us feed, clothe, 
house, educate, and entertain 40 percent 
more people and on top of that, still raise 
the standard of living by more than 50 per- 
cent. 

I am loaded with statistics and factual 
data from CREA’s Research Committee, and 
to sum it all up, we have the brightest fu- 
ture ahead of us that we have had in years. 

Now let's consider what's ahead for our 
industry, * * * This expanding need should 
convince anyone that the real-estate industry 
must keep pace or die. 

Even if you're on the right track, you will 
be run over if you Just sit there. 

Isn't it a blessing that the senior mem- 
bers of CREA have established a firm 
foundation upon which we can take our 
stand in preparing for the future. This we 
have been building for the past 53 years, 
and today are recognized as a group work- 
ing to the best interests of our community, 
our State, and our Federal Government. 
We are also recognized as a group with a 
watchful eye toward taxation and legisla- 
tive matters detrimental to the best interest 
of our free-enterprise system. In preparing 
for the future however, it is necessary that 
we further strengthen our foundation with 
continued work and study by our standing 
committees, and to supplement their work 
by appointments of special committees from 
time to time when it is imperative. 

With the appointment of special commit- 
tees, this year, we hope to meet the problem 
that faces us regarding broker-salesman 
relations. Another special committee is 
Public Service and Fees Committee. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT COMMITTEE 
Public service 


It is the desire of every broker and every 
salesman to successfully and profitably close 
each transaction. However, many times we 
provide a service to the public for which 
we do not receive compensation. This is an 
Intangible benefit which prepares us for 
the sales that count, but it also requires 
that we render more and better service to the 
public who are continually looking for, and 
should expect, the best service available. 
This may require our devoting more time 
to each client, and therefore require a 
greater administrative cost in the operation 
of our business. This we must study—to 
determine the best manner in which we 
may accomplish this objective. This we 
propose to study further through our 
special statewide committee representing 

each of the 26 districts of CREA on busi- 
ness activities and compensation, received 
for our services. 

Our standing committees have been 
alerted to plan ahead to mect the kind of 
a future that we have just mentioned. 

First, the legislative committee. Jack 
mentioned the work of that committce, but 
I want to add my thanks for the outstand- 
ing job it is doing on our behalf. Our 
growth demands that we maintain constant 
vigilance in Sacramento. I would like to 
have you recognize the work that Jack 
Pontius and his legislative assistant, Walter 
Kaitz is doing for the industry. I have 
witnessed the respect the legislators have 
for Jack and the confidence they have in 
the recommendations of our association. It 
is physically impossible for the legislators to 
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review each and every bill introduced, 

Therefore, they look to us for guidance in 

matters that concern our Industry. 
Education. 


The development of research covering the 
study of the administrative problems of real 
estate, appraising, advertising, and particu- 
larly financing, which methods are changing 
with the adjustment of the Nation's econ- 
omy, will continue. We must continue with 
our statewide educational and sales confer- 
ences. (Sneak preview.) 

‘The University of California extension cer- 
tificate program will present even greater 
knowledge to aid us In meeting the chal- 
lenges of our business. We are studying. 
jointly with the junior colleges, State col- 
leges, and the universities all possible aye- 
nues which will lead us to further develop- 
ment of knowledge for the advancement of 
real estate. 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR THE REALTOR? 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “The axis 
af the earth sticks out visibly through the 
center of each and every town and city.” 

And the same thing holds true with each 
and every realtor. He will enjoy the pres- 
tige, confidence, and dignity commensurate 
with the effort he puts forth to gain them. 
Each local board is an autonomy, and it 15 
just as effective as its members make it 
regardless of the degree of professionalism 
that realtors in some other community may 
have attained. 

Let's take a look at the successful realtor 
that will be ready for the big boom in the 
early sixties. He will have vision, and will 
have given consideration to the expanding 
picture. He will be a businessman acutely 
aware of business facets, locally and world- 
wide. Well versed in finance, commerce 
Government, and the art of negotiation. 
He will think of his job in the terms of 
expansion, and development, a part of the 
growing community, a leader of our economy: 
He will not be the broker who is thinking 
only of his bread and butter but he will be 
the broker who keeps himself informed both 
in and out of the real estate field. He can- 
not be a salesman alone, he will be a busi- 
nessman in the fullest senses of the word, 
and standing at the door of a profession. 

A CLOSED HAND CAN'T RECEIVE 

It's no accident, probably that in many 
countries the symbol of totalitarianism 18 
the one that you can't shake hands with 4 
clenched fist. 

To be the sower of seeds a man must open 
his hand. He must do this clearly before 
he can reap. 

A closed hand can't receive partly because 
it is shut and nothing can get in but mostly 
because it has nothing to give. . 


Reducing the National Guard Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose * 
letter I have received from Morris W. 
Kuzbyt, department adjutant, together 
with a copy of a resolution adopted bY 
the American Legion, Department 
New Jersey, on March 8, 1958, op 
any reduction in the National 
strength. 


Guard 


1958 


The letter and resolution follow: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 
Trenton, N. J., March 26, 1958. 
The Honorable GORDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CANFIELD: The enclosed reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of New Jersey, 

tea regular executive committee meeting, 
held on March 8, 1958, in Trenton, N. J. 

We respectfully request your favorable co- 
Operation in the accomplishment of the in- 
tent of this resolution, to oppose any reduc- 
tion in the National Guard strength. 

Sincerely, 
Morris W. KUZBYT, 
Department Adjutant. 


Whereas the National Guards are the Na- 
tion's best trained, best equipped, and best 
Organized Reserve component of our Armed 

ces, ever ready for any eventuality; and 
ereas a 10 percent reduction would im- 
Mediately result In a loss of trained guards- 
men; and 

Whereas the National Guard's present 
Ceiling of 400,000 men was agreed to by the 
Department of Army and the National 
pres In 1957, at which time the guard 
S was 435,000 men, and any further 

eduction in strength would seriously hinder 

the the peacetime and wartime functions of 
National Guard, becaues any reduction 

Ould result in the loss of well-trained 

Personnel in alarming numbers; and 

at aereas any reduction in National Guard 

onength. in our opinion, would eventually 

Pen the door to future dissolyement of the 
to onal Guard, resulting in a serious threat 

our national security: Now, therefore be it 
ment oled by the American Legion, Depart- 
jagse 0f New Jersey, in executive committee 
1958 20. assembled this 8th day of March 

That we strongly oppose any reduction 
the strength of our National Guard. 


Resolution on Auto Excise Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


8 DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, of the 
505 y than 16.9 million workers normally 
Contes in manufacturing in this 
enga ry, approximately 10 percent are 
duane directly or indirectly in the pro- 
On of automobiles. More than a 
Mobile Workers are employed in auto- 
© sales and service, and many, 
e = the construction and 
a sg 0 ponga for these cars to 
As everyone. knows, the automobile 
— is having serious troubles this 
40,000 Production is running 30,000 to 
488 units a week behind the 1957 ayer- 
and the sales picture is even darker, 


topheavy inyentori S 
ers real concern, es causing deal 


eee is one controlling reason why our 
$ onal economy is in dangerous de- 
Mich; It is the principal reason why 
ston of is suffering the worst reces- 
po 0 any of the States and an im- 

nt contributing factor to heavy un- 
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employment in the steel industry and in 
the western metal mines. 

Since this is true, I know that the ac- 
tion of the Democratic State Central 
Committee of Michigan this week in 
urging the elimination or reduction of 
the automobile excise tax carries much 
more than local interest. I am therefore 
inserting at this point in the Recorp a 
copy of this resolution together with a 
companion statement on unemployment. 

The resolution follows: 


The auto industry occupies a unique and 
sensitive “bellwether” role in the Ameri- 
can economy and is usually one of the first 
to feel the effects of a recession. 

The importance of the auto industry and 
Its ramifications throughout the economy 
can be gaged from the facts that 1 out of 
every 6 businesses in the United States is di- 
rectly concerned with the manufacturing, 
distribution, servicing and use of motor ve- 
hicles; that the manufacture of automobiles 
accounts for over 40 percent. of all sheet 
metal produced by the steel industry, 42 per- 
cent of all domestically produced lead, 28 
percent of the zinc and 68 percent of the 
rubber. 

Automobile sales and production began 
slipping last year and have dropped even 
more sharply thus far in 1958, resulting in 
widespread unemployment in the auto and 
allied industries throughout the country. 

Because Michigan is the leading State In 
the production of passenger cars, the impact 
of the Etsenhower recession on the auto in- 
dustry here has been particularly severe. 

Both management and labor leaders in the 
auto industry are convinced that elimina- 
tion or reduction of the present 10 percent 
Federal excise tax on automobiles would 
greatly stimulate sales, resulting in Increased 
production and employment. Leading econ- 
omists support this view that removal or re- 
duction of the auto excise tax could trigger 
an upturn of the economy. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Demo- 
cratic State central committee declare itself 
in favor of eliminating or reducing the Fed- 
eral excise tax on automobiles as an effective 
antirecession measure, and we do hereby 
urge the United States Congress to take 
such action immediately. 

Unemployment in the United States as 
of mid-February stood at a 16-year high of 
more than 5,200,000 citizens. 

This shocking total is almost certain to rise 
by at least another 200,000 when the un- 
employment figures for mid-March are an- 
nounced. 

It is now apparent to even the most opti- 
mistic Republican apologists that President 
Eisenhower's hoped-for mid-March upturn 
in unemployment and business activity has 
not taken place, 

To the contrary, according to all economic 
indicators, the Eisenhower recession shows 
every sign of further crippling the economy 
of the Nation. 

Paradoxically, as business activity, pro- 
duction and employment continue to sink, 
the cost-of-living has soared to a new all 
time high, due largely to higher food costs. 

This twin phenomenon of mass unem- 
ployment and sky-rocketing living costs, 
coupled with a real depression on our farms, 
is economic mismanagement that could oc- 
cur only under a Republican national ad- 
ministration. 

Unemployment in Michigan in this worsen- 
ing national recession has reached the stage 
of a major economic disaster, with more 
than 400,000 people out of work. 

In the face of this rising unemployment 
with its attendant economic misery to mil- 
lions, the Republican administration in 
Washington has largely contended itself with 
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wishful waiting for the economy to right it- 
self, with nebulous promises that something 
will be done if things don’t get better at 
some indeterminate date in the future. 

The attitude is disturbingly reminiscent 
of 1929 when prosperity was just around the 
corner; a corner that we never turned until 
we had a Democratic President. 

We are fortunate that we have in Michi- 
gan, Democratic officials at both the State 
and national levels who are not only aware 
of the gravity of the Eisenhower recession, 
but also realize the necessity of prompt ac- 
tion to prevent the country from plunging 
into another Republican depression. 

We warmly commend Governor Williams 
for bis bold and far-sighted proposals to 
ease the impact of the recession in Michigan, 
and we deplore the stubborn refusal of the 
Republican-controlled legislature to give 
those proposals serious consideration. 

For example, we cite the governor's pro- 
posal for a $113.9 million capital works pro- 
gram that would provide some 38,000 new 
jobs. We cite his proposals for a realistic 
strengthening of the unemployment com- 
pensation program; his efforts to get the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
relax restrictions on distribution of surplus 
foods so that more unemployed workers, 
pensioners and their famflies may supple- 
ment their meager diets. 

We commend his efforts to speed up Fed- 
eral public-works programs and applaud his 
foresightedness in preparing for such proj- 
ects to take advantage of Federal funds 
should the Eisenhower administration ever 
decide to take such action. 

We congratulate the entire Democratic 
congressional delegation from Michigan, 
Representatives RaBAUr, Macnrowicz Drees, 
DINGELL, LESINSKI, and GRIFFITHS, for their 
vigorous support of antirecession measures. 

This includes their support for the $1.85 
billion housing bill, their efforts to broaden 
the distribution of surplus foods, to speed 
up Federal public works, and to extend 
duration of unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

We commend the Michigan Democratic 
Congressmen for their effort to reduce or 
eliminate the Federal excise tax on auto- 
mobiles, taking special note of the role 
played by Representative THADDEUS MACH- 
Rowe through the House Ways and Means 
Committee, of which he is a member. We 
urge them to continue to press for this 
essential antirecession measure. 

We applaud the accomplishments of Sen- 
ator PATRICK V. McNamara in the surplus 
foods program and commend him for the 
1l-point antirecession program he proposed 
for the Nation on February 6, 1958. 

We support the Kennedy-McCarthy bill in 
Congress fc? Federal extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, as a realistic 
method of alleviating the misery caused by 
mass unemployment, 

We commend the Democratic lesdership 
in Congress for passage of the joint resolu- 
tion to maintain farm price supports at 
their present level for another year. We 
condemn the action of Agriculture Secretary 
Benson in ordering a cut in dairy price sup- 
ports, effective April 1, in the face of the 
expression of the will of the people through 
their elected representatives. 

We deplore the fumbling and calloused 
manner in which the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is treating the very real depression 
on our farms, which permits the cost of 
food to rise to an alltime high, while the 
income of farmers continues to decline. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
any real and effective antirecession program 
will have to originate in the Congress in- 
stead of the White House. We are confident 
that the Democratic Senator and Congress- 
men from Michigan will continue to meet 
this challenge. 
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A Sample of Topflight Journalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., my home city, is the proud 
possessor of one of America’s top jour- 
nalists. He is Bill Beeney, widely read, 
oft-quoted, perspicacious writer for-the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

Bill Beeney possesses the priceless 
knack of being able to smell out a good 
story, investigate it fully, and then set 
it down in terms which are meaningful 
for all his readers. His specialty is 
human-interest material, but he is equal- 
ly at home in the straight news category 
or in editorializing. I understand he is 
in constant demand by outside publica- 
tions to present the Rochester or upstate 
New York point of view on matters of 
national concern. 

In a recent column Bill Beeney pro- 
vided a fine sample of his topnotch 
talents. In presenting the other side 
of the picture he not only tells a good 
story, but one with real meaning, which 
cuts to the heart of a type of problem 
which arises constantly. 

So that more péople may enjoy and 
Jearn from his words, I am inserting in 
the Recorp, under leave previously 
granted, the Hometowner column, from 
the March 8 issue of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle: 

THE HomMETOWNER 
(By Bill Beeney) 
OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Every time a policeman is found guilty of 
a crime, all brother bluecoats suffer by 
identification. 

When they pull the rug out from under a 
jockey who has thrown a race, every other 
sanddiesmith is a suspect the moment he 
puts his boot to the iron. 

Society ls quick to tar with the same brush 
all members of the lodge, whenever one steps 
out of line. That goes, whether the mis- 
creant is a policeman, a Jockey—or a military 
general. 

The Alr Force has relieved its top com- 
mander in the Philippines, Maj. Gen. John B. 
Ackerman, because he exercised poor judg- 
ment in overlavishly redecorating his living 
quarters on Luzon, thereby undermining GI 
morale. 

Whether General Ackerman was right or 
‘wrong isn't as important as that all generals 
must not be placed in the shadow of his 
actions. 

Gerald Zapf, of 37 North Avenue, has strong 
feelings in this regard. “The public must 
realize that such Instances are rare. There 
are generals and there are generals, just as 
there are politicians and politicians.” 

A husky 6 foot 2 member of the plant pro- 
tection staff at Delco Appliance division of 
General Motors, Gerry Zapf dips into his 

1 background to present the other 
side of the coin. 

“I was in the Philippines from 1946 through 
1948, a staff sergeant in the Infantry. In 
1947 and 1948 I was the driver for Maj. Gen. 
George F. Moore, commanding general of the 
Philippine-Ryukus Command. He had been 
captured on Corregidor by the Japs when he 
Was a major, and was a prisoner of war for 
37 months. He is retired now, I believe. 
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“General Moore, a West Pointer, was one of 
the finest men I eyer met. His thoughts were 
all for the enlisted man. There was a yacht 
and a plane assigned to the general's staff. 
but he never used them for personal pleasure. 
Matter of fact, he used the yacht for sight- 
seeing trips for GI's, I've seen him take 
money out of his own pocket and give it to 
a soldier, He lived as befitted his station— 
that was right and necessary—but he cer- 
tainly didn't live lavishly. 

“He had a cook, but he didn't have any 
servants, either Japanese or Filipinos, even 
though some of the GI's had Japanese house- 
boys. He lived in the Admiral Apartments 
on Dewey Boulevard, and the alternate driver 
and I were treated like members of the 
family. We ate at the general's mess; the 
food was good, but not elaborate, * * * And 
I remember one time when Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, who was visiting, walked around 
in water up to her ankles because the house 
was flooded.” 

Even the automobiles Zapf tooled to such 

places as the Malacanan Palace for con- 
ferences with Philippine President Manuel 
Roxas weren't fancy. “We had six staff cars. 
One was a Packard. The others were Fords, 
Chevys, and Dodges. And the old man 
wouldn't let anyone use them for recreational 
purposes. 
“He did his job with constant thought of 
the taxpayer's dollar. He had his own car 
and liked to drive it on Sundays. He even 
went out and paid for a Philippine driver's 
license. He didn’t have to have one, but 
that’s how conscientious he was.” 

Sergeant Zapf was required to be at Gen- 
eral Moore's constant beck and call. 

In never forget the day Corregidor was 
going to be turned over to the Philippines. 
The old man told me to pick him up at 7 
a. m. It was an important ceremony, as 
you can well imagine. He and Ambassador 
Emmet ONeal were the principal United 
States figures. Í 

“I'd been playing poker the night Before, 
and I didn't get to bed until A a. m. 80 I 
told the telephone operator to call me at 6 
a, m. so I'd have plenty of time to meet the 
general. 

“At 7 o'clock the phone rang, It was the 
old man. ‘I thought I told you you call for 
me at 1. he sald, ‘I hadn't planned to call for 
vou.“ The telephone operator had forgotten 
to alert me. I scrambled to the general's 
place as fast as I could. * And what a 
chewing-out he gave me. Brother. 

“Sometimes I wonder how it would have 
looked in the history books if he hadn't 
been able to wake me—‘In October 1947, Stalf 
Sgt, Gerald Zapf delayed the turning over of 
Corregidor, historic island of World War II, 
to the Philippines because he overslept.' 


Let Us Be Accurate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following item which ap- 
peared on one of the wire services yester- 
day. I hope that the New York Times 
will give it appropriate attention: 

WASHINGTON, March 27,—A New York 
Times article criticizing Representative 
Rooner, Democrat, of New York, was assailed 
today on the floor of the House by Repre- 
sentative Murer, Democrat; of New York, as 
“lrresponsible.” 
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The article, under the byline of James 
Reston, chief of the Times Washington bu- 
reau, rapped Rooney for what it said was his 
slashing of funds for the State Department's 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Reston's article in the March 19 edition of 
the Times said: 

“Mr. Rooney is chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee that presides 
over the State Department budget. He has 
been slashing that budget for years, is less 
than enthusiastic about giving ambassadors 
the necessary language training or repre- 
sentation allowances, and lIs generally re- 
garded, despite his obscurity, as one of the 
most powerful men in America, in a negative 
way, so far as United States foreign policy 1s 
concerned.“ 

Several other Members joined with MULTER 
in defense of Rooney's record with respect to 
his handling of State Department funds. 

Representative McCormack, Democrat, 
Massachusetts, House majority leader, sald 
that he had great respect for Reston but said 
he could not understand what prompted 
him to write out of character in dealing with 
Rooney. 

“I'm sorry he wrote the article,” Mecon- 
MACK sald, “because it has slightly impaired 
the fond respect which I have heretofore 
held for him.” 

McCormack declared that everything 
Reston said about Rooney is completely con- 
tradicted by the facts.“ He added that he 
would be disappointed if Reston failed to 
write another article apologizing to Joux 
Rooney, 

He added that it was Neston, not Roonet, 
who was impaired by the article. 

“I hope he apologizes, I hope he is big 
enough to do it.“ McCormack said. 

Mutter also quoted from a letter to ROONEY 
by Loy W. Henderson, Under Secretary of 
State, in which Henderson said he was dis- 
tressed by the article's statements “indicat- 
ing that you have been slashing the State 
Department's budget for years and that in 
general you have been influencing the for- 
eign policy of the United States In a negative 
way.“ 

“I wish to make it clear.“ Henderson's 
letter went on, “that those of us In the State 
Department who are concerned with budget 
matters do not share these views. 

“We in the Department respect you and, 
although at times we have not seen eye-to- 
eye with you, we have never doubted your 
devotion to the public interest and we have 
always considered that the Department 
(is) indebted to you for the Interest which 
you have uniformly displayed in our hear- 
ings before your committee.” 

Representative SANTANGELO, Democrat. 
New York, said recommendations by 
ROooNneEY's subcommittee for the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute jumped from $782,515 in 1949 
(when Rooney served on the committee un- 
der a Republican chairman) to 64.679.548 in 
the year commencing July 1, 1957, when be 
was chairmen—as he is now. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an article from the 
New York Times of March 26, 1958. 
which deals with the effects of slum 
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housing on the growth of juvenile de- 
linquency. 
The artcle réads as follows: - 


PROBLEM YOUNGSTERS SPRING FROM THE 
HOUSING JUNGLES 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Most visitors tò the Fort Greene Houses in 
klyn prefer to walk up 3 or 4 flights in- 
Stead of taking the elevator. They choose 
the steep, cold staircases rather than face 
the stench of stale urine that pervades the 
elevators. Nowhere this side of Moscow are 
Repti find public housing so closely 
ca the ualor it was designed to 
supplant. Pz S 
í The Fort Greene project houses more than 
400 families. It is described as the world’s 
est public housing project. It is also 
5 as a $20 million slum. The epi- 
het is a fitting one. 
Big. recent years two slayings have occurred 
Fort Greene's doorstep—the “stomping” 
8 ot an adolescent gang member and 
fatal knifing of a sailor by teenagers. 
Low-rent public housing projects, the 
3 ul 1 00-year-old tenements of the lower 
x side, the brownstone barrens of the 
gc side and the slum jungles of east 
are prime breeding places of the 
Marae, the strains that produce New York's 
Ook-up" generation. 
ALL SOCIETY AFFECTED 
These are the areas of constant population 
ts and currents. . 
e these areas have poured a heavy per- 
Rise of the more than 300,000 Puerto 
7 van who have emigrated here in the last 
the pe Into these areas haye gone many of 
city 2 Negroes who have settled in the 
TURA the same period. Here are to be 
Rin — and shifting white ethnic 


1 Sums of public funds and enormous 
4 energy are being mustered to combat 
5 generative effects of this corrupt and 
ice environment upon adolescents. 
be 2 k-up,” or disturbed youngsters are to 
from, Nd in all strata of society. They céme 
h 5 areas and middle-class 
eto rom the ragged barracks of 
But the heavy concentrations are found in 
e deprivation. Here the worst gang 
conduct put are found—the communicable 
i batterns that poison the educational 
Deive: and infect many other institutions, 
te and public, 
fone yY New Yorkers have the comfortable 
B that slums are a thing of the past. 
(East fine down the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of new ver) Drive and gaze at the phalanxes 
selves structures, They congratulate them- 
founda the elimination of squalid sur- 
a * — against which Jacob Rlis labored 
They spin along Gowanus Parkway and 
rere Hoe neat rectangular buildings of Red 
York Boe From the windows of the New 
“tapi and New Haven commuting 
that fringe marvel at the new brick towers 
ments Se the litter of East Harlem's tene- 
Paleng they do not know until their nostrils 
out Fort Greenes fetid story or until 
e of some apartments at 
e 1 855 5 Houses is that 
many instances the * 
merely host tnatitutionalized. N 
ve been shut up within new 
ee e steel. The horror and deprivation 
Walls. n immured behind those cold new 


The new te 
t nants haye not been prepared 
5 live in their fats, nor have the neighbor- 
n prepared to recelve the new 


ood 
People, 
evitabiy eenas, te, confusion have in- 
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In a well-intended effort to solve one so- 
cial il] the community succeeded in intensi- 
fying other evils and in creating new ones. 

Admission to low-rent housing projects 
basically is controlled by income levels. 
Thus, these monstrous aggregates in which 
1 family out of 20 in New York City now 
lives have tended to become new-style 
ghettoes. Segregation is imposed not by re- 
ligion or color but by the sharp knife of in- 
come or lack of income, 

What this does to the social fabric of the 
community must be witnessed to. be appre- 
ciated. 

The able, rising families are constantly 
driven out as their incomes cross the ceil- 
ing figures. At the intake end the economic 
and social levels tend to drop lower and 
lower as inflation waters down the fixed-in- 
come levels, In some housing projects a 
majority of families are on relief. 

At Red Hook Houses rellef cases constitute 
about 25 percent of the 2,900 families in the 
project. 

By screening applicants for low-rent apart- 
ments to eliminate those with even modest 
wages the new community is badly handi- 
capped. It is deprived of the normal quota 
of human talents needed for self-organiza- 
tion, self-discipline, and self-improvement. 
A human catchpool is formed that breeds 
social Uls and requires endless outside assist- 
ance. 

Indeed, the trouble starts long before. 

DICKENS’ WORDS RECALLED 

If you examine an old slum area on the 
lower east side you will see the kind of hous- 
ing conditions about which Charles Dickens 
wrote in his American notes more than 100 
years ago: 

“What place is this to which the squalid 
street conducts us? A kind of square of 
leprous houses, some of which are attainable 
only by crazy wooden stairs without. What 
lies beyond this tottering flight of steps that 
creek beneath our tred—a miserable room, 
lighted by one candle and destitute of all 
comfort save that which may be hidden in 
a wretched bed * *.” 

Such a description is valid today for the 
miserable lodging houses adjacent to the 
lower Bowery and in the neighborhood of 
Chrystie and Forsyth Streets, which are the 
first American resting places for many 
Puerto Rican families. Here a 6-by-14 room 
without bath, water or tollet rents for $8 a 
week. 

But bad as are these living conditions they 
have one advantage not to be found in some 
low-cost housing projects. 


“Even a ghetto,” notes the Reverend Jerry 


Oniki of the Church of the Master, “after it 
has remained a ghetto for a period of time 
builds up {ts social structure and this makes 
for more stability, more leadership, more 
agencies for helping the solution of public 
problems.“ 

But when slum clearance enters an area 
1t does not merely rip out slatternly houses. 
It uproots the people. It tears out the 
churches. It destroys the local business- 
man. It sends the neighborhood lawyer to 
new offices downtown and it mangles the 
tight skein of community friendships and 
group relationships beyond repair. 

It drives the oldtimers from their broken- 
down flats or modest homes and forces 
them to find new and alien quarters. And 
it pours into a neighborhood hundreds and 
thousands of new faces—often of a race or 
nationality different from that which lived 
there before, 

This is a human revolution. But too 
often the social effects are ignored. 

The lines for conflict between new resl- 
dents and the old are drawn at a time when 
agencies that might conflict and ease transi- 
tion have often been destroyed. 
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“Wherever you have great population mo- 
bility and disrupted population areas,” 
reports Hugh Johnson, the director of street 
club work of the New York City Youth 
Board, “gangs spring up to replace the 
broken stability of the group. Wherever the 
pattern of Hfe breaks down ‘kids’ form gangs 
to give themselves a feeling of protection 
and stability.” 

The process is intensified because housing 
projects inevitably set up what the Chicago 
sociologist Frederic M. Thrasher calls in- 
terstitial areas“ —lacings of different ethnic 
and social groups that generate conflict and 
growth of gangs. 

Color is not a primary cause of such con- 
filct—although it may play a secondary role. 
This is attested by the experience of Walter 
J. Weinert, director of the Rils Community 
Center in Red Hook. 

Before Red Hook houses were bullt nearly 
20 years ago the neighborhood was predomi- 
nantly Irish-Italian. The first tenants of 
Red Hook houses were mostly Jewish, Cor 
flict quickly broke out between native Iri 
and Italians and the incoming Jewish resi, 
dents. There was hostility on the part of 
adults and gang fighting by adolescents. 


‘THE CASE OF RED HOOK 


Today the population of Red Hook houses 
has changed completely. It ts largely Negro 
and Puerto Rican. But the hostility per- 
sists. £ 

The ethnic lines have changed. The com- 
bat has not. The Negro leader of one Red 
Hook gang learned street fighting as a mem- 
ber of an Irish neighborhood group. The 
Puerto Rican leader of another was recruited 
to the gang by an Italian group. But now 
geography and housing pits Negro and 
Puerto Rican against Irish and Italian, 

Some social observers believe that the 
gang warfare of adolescents mirrors adult 
antagonisms between new and old resi- 
dents of a neighborhood. And, occasionally, 
adults become directly involved when one 
of the street starts what they call 
mother-and-father “stuff.” This means 
random attacks by a predominantly white 
gang upon any Negro, adult or child, found 
on the “turf” of a rival predominantly 
Negro gang—or vice versa. 

The Red Hook neighborhood is compara- 
tively fortunate. It has a well-run com- 
munity house. It has youth board street 
gang workers. It has a Catholic youth cen- 
ter. But these agencies stepped into the 
breach because of lack of leadership or or- 
ganizational abilities on the part of resi- 
dents. 

Only now—20 years after the housing 
project was erected—the youth board is 
trying to get a community organization go- 
ing that would bridge the gap between proj- 
ect residents and natives. 

Other areas are deserts so far as social 
facilities are concerned, Perhaps the worst 
is the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. 

NO SOCIAL CENTERS 


In the heart of this slum area there are 
no community centers for the desperately 
poor and deprived residents. There are few 
churches of the conventional type but with- 
in two blocks of the 79th precinct police 
station there are more than 20 of the store- 
front variety. 

Here the only facility available to take 
adolescents off the street is an improvised 
lounge set up by the youth board in a 
couple of converted stores. It is a dismal 
place of concrete and scarred beaverboard 
with a bare linoleum floor, a borrowed port- 
able phonograph aud a couple of table 
tennis courts. 

But as one youngster said: 

“At least the police don't beat us up when 
we get together in here.“ 
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Heavy police reinforcements haye been 
concentrated in this area for some time be- 
cause of the violence of gang outbreaks. 
‘When a squad car spots 6 or 8 adolescents on 
a street corner they are ordered to move on, 
often with the encouragement of night 
sticks. 

In contrast, the lower East Side as an old 
elum area has a variety of active and ener- 
getic social agencies in LENA 
(Lower East Side Neighborhood Association). 
Much the same is true of the Chelsea area, 
where the Hudson Guild Neighborhood 
House has actively met the problem of 
changing neighborhood composition. 

But in general, as Mr. Oniki points out, 
there is little central planning in social 
work. The areas of greatest need are often 
neglected, Churches tend to cater to their 
own congregations and with rare exceptions 
(such as the parishes of Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church, East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, and a group of upper East Side 
~ ~rehes), the churches are reluctant to as- 

hu e responsibility either for the whole com- 
juunity in which they are situated or for 
any deprived areas elsewhere. 

Only the Pentecostal pastors seem inter- 
ested in whether Bedford-Styuvesant lives 
by the Gos,el or not, 

Housing projects are rammed into one 
neighborhood after another. The primary 
concentration iz on providing new walls, 
floors, and ceilings at the cheapest possible 
cost. But the social consequences are by- 
passed. 


YOUTH BOARD EXPERIENCES 


Ralph Whelan, director of the New York 
City Youth Board, reports hat experience 
shows that there is an invariable rise in 
delinquency rates in the first 6 to 18 months 
of any new housing project. 

Social scientists are convinced that most, 
if not all, destructive effects accou:panying 
population changes can be avolded by proper 
planning, proper conditioning of the new 
populations and the old. 

But such efforts are usually omitted or are 
carried on in so primitive and Ineffective a 
manner that, for example, children are per- 
mitted to turn the elevators of Fort Greene 
into public tollets. 

Perhaps Fort Greene provides accommoda- 
tions as good as the typical small flat near 
the docks in Red Hook. But the Red Hook 
dock area has a structure of a kind that most 
Projects lack, There the candy store pro- 
prietors know the youngsters who hang out 
in their shops, There is an unwritten but 
well understood agreement between gang 
youngsters and businessmen. 

Bad actors are kicked out of the candy 
etores. They must stay out for a month or 
even 3 months. And the gangs will not sup- 
port the mavericks. It is too cold on the 
streets at night. If there is a bad candy 
store in the neighborhood (and there was 
one, described as a “real old fashioned New 
York candy store“ —a bookie, joint, a place 
where you could get dope, bootleg whisky 
and liquor during Sunday closing hours) the 
parish priest knows about it and sces that the 
police close it. 

Conditions in these arenas are no secret to 
the agencies that must deal with them. The 
youth board is active in 15 metropolitan 
areas. It is working with 82 street groups 
and is actively concerned about a total of 
100. It thoroughly understands the relation- 
chip between the composition of a neighbor- 
hood and the social problems that result. 

The problems may not be so bad as they 
were generations ago. Indeed, Capt. Fred- 
erick J, Ludwig, commanding officer of the 
Police Juvenile Aid Bureau, reports that New 
York City’s peak arrests of juvenile and 
adolescent criminals occurred in the 1910 
20 decade—another period of social change 
aud mobility. 
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But the figures of recent years show a 
steady rise in all delinquency indices. They 
also show a patterned spread through the 
city, a spread from the most deprived areas 
Into those of greater well being. Last year, 
Captain Ludwig's figures show, there were 16 
New York police precincts with more than 
1.000 arrests and referrals of adolescents—6 
more than the previous year. 

There were more than 56,000 arrests and 
referrals of juveniles and adolescents in New 
York City last year—a rise of 4,500 over the 
previous year. In part the total may be at- 
tributed to greater community concern with 
youth problems. 

But no matter how explanations differ 
there is no question but that the number is 
a shocking one for the world's richest com- 
munity. Particularly since a substantial 
segment of the problem is the product of a 
compartmentiike approach to social think- 
ing and blindness to social realities. 


Agriculture Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Spéaker, the dis- 
trict I represent in this House is as far 
from being a farm district as any in the 
United States. My people are con- 
sumers and their interests are consumers 
interests. 

Some may think it inexpedient, there- 
fore, that I have several times recently 
attacked the ruthless agriculture policies 
of Ezra Taft Benson and his boss, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In certain quarters, 
the illusion exists that flexible price sup- 
ports favor the consumer. And so, while 
farm area representatives rail against 
the inequities and iniquities of Benson- 
ism, urban Congressmen are expected to 
follow meekly along. 

I believe, however, that the good 
health of the American economy is in- 
divisible, that it is impossible to favor the 
consumers by punishing the farmers. 

I believe that as consumers, my people 
have much to fear from the Benson pol- 
icy, the ultimate purpose of which is to 
drive the small farmer off the farm and 
into the cities. This policy not only 
threatens to flood the labor market in a 
period of dangerous labor surplus; it 
tends also to promote corporate farm- 
ing and absentee farm ownership, a sys- 
tem which Americans have traditionally 
found abhorrent. 

Worse, the Benson policy has been 
drawn with monumental insensitivity to 
the personal hardships it necessarily 
implies. 

I readily admit to a lack of expertise 
on the farm question. I have my doubts 
about the validity of rigid parity sup- 
Ports as a total solution, and at the first 
opportunity, I believe Congress must 
undertake a profound and basic restudy 
of the problem. 

Nonetheless, in the light of current 
economic conditions and because of the 
demonstrated futility of the Benson pro- 
gram, I believe that price supports must 
be frozen at their current levels as pro- 
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vided in the resolutions which passed 
the House and Senate recently. 


I have received a copy of a telegram 
sent by the Michigan State Administra- 
tive Board, to President Eisenhower urg- 
ing him to approve Congress action. 
The board is comprised of the ranking 
officers of the State, including Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, Lt. Gov. Philip A. 
Hart, Secretary of State James M. Hare, 
Attorney General Paul L. Adams, State 
Treasurer Sanford A. Brown, Auditor 
General Frank S. Szymanski, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Lynn M. 
Bartlett, and Highway Commissioner 
John C. Mackie, 

For the benefit of other Members, I 
include the text of their telegram to the 
President, at this point in the RECORD: 

LANSING, MicH., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The members of the Michigan State Ad- 
ministrative Board urge your approval of 
Senate Joint Resolution 162, which stabilizes 
farm price supports at present levels. 

The Michigan farmer can little longer 
make his traditional contribution to our 
economy and society, if the last 5 years of 
price-cost, squeeze permitted under Secre- 
tary Bensons' policies, topped off by his 
recent action against our dairy farmers, 1% 
permitted to continue. While we look for- 
ward to programs of even greater equity to 
our family farmers and consumers, we feel 
that Senate Joint Resolution 162 is essen 
tial to keep our agricultural community, our 
third largest industry, from suffering still 
further reverses. We, therefore respect 
fully request your approval of this bill. 
Michigan State Administrative Board. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Chairman: 

Lt. Gov. Philip A. Hart; Secretary of 
State James M. Haro; Attorney General 

Paul L. Adams; State Treasurer San“ 

ford A. Brown; Auditor General Frank 

S. Szymanski; Superintendent of Pub- 

lie Instruction Lynn M. Bartlett; High- 

way Commissioner John C. Mackie. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction cf 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to ee 
nish to subscribers the daily Rxconp at $15 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin= 
tendenf of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of anz 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcrEssIoNaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pice 
give information thereof to the Gorernms? 
Printing Office, that their addresses msy be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


